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EDITORIAL PREFACE 

I F it had not been for the World War, there would not have been any occasion, so early 
as IQ22, for a Supjplement to the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopeedia Brikmmcaf 
as published in 1911. But for the exceptional situation so created, the original inten¬ 
tion not to take in hand anything equivalent to a Twelfth Edition until a much later date 
would undoubtedly have been maintained. 

So colossal a convulsion, however, as that of the war, with consequences shown in so 
many unexpected directions and radically changing the world-outlook under the new 
conditions, made the need for this prompt addition to universal history absolutdy impera¬ 
tive, as a record and illumination of so peculiariy dark and complex a period. Tlie gap 
between 1911 and 1921 is all the more noticeable because, from the middle of 1914 onwards, 
authentic history could not be written at all, as had been practicable normally under 
earlier peace conditions, in such periodical publications as have usually served the require^ 
ments of the public for purposes of reference on contemporary affairs. The very nature 
of the war, and of the war conditions which persisted even after the Armistice, not only 
involved the imposition of secrecy, the cutting off of intercommunication, and ev«i an 
interested perversion of fact in much that was given out for belief, but also led to a state erf 
paralysis and aphasia in the spheres where, before the war, independent observation and 
judgment were to be found. Attention was monopolked everywhere by conditions of 
urgency and emergency, and concentrated upon the immediate conduct of life, while 
almost every expert, whether in scholarship or in science, was living, so to speak, from 
hand to mouth, with his accustomed intellectual activities interrupted, suspended, ot^ 
diverted. 

In such circumstances there arose inevitably a clear call for the publication of a 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica at as early a date as was practicable after the 
war, conformably with the arrival of a stage in post-war reconstruction which would 
once more enable its Editor to secure a reasonable modicum of the disinterested inter¬ 
national cooperation on which the value of the Encyclopeedia Britannica, as a critical 
record of world-history, has so long depended. 

These New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica accordingly follow precedents 
established during the 154 years since it made its first appearance in 1768. Between its 
Third (1788-97) and Fourth (1801-10) Editions, a two-volume Supplement (1801) to the 
Third Edition was published; and while the Fifth Edition (1815-7, ^ reprint of the Fourth) 
was still current, and the reSdited Sixth (1823-4) was nearly ready for issue, a “Supple¬ 
ment to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions,” edited by Maevey Napier, appeared in 
six volumes during 1816-24. In 1902 again, by way of supplement to the Ninth E/iition 
(1875-89), there were published eleven New Volumes, forming in combination with it the 
Tenth Edition, for the general editorship of which the present writer, taking over the task 
early in 1900 from the late Sir Donald Mackenzie WaUace, was rei^nsible. Incidentally 
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those eleven New Volumes set a new precedent in publications of this kind by being 
prepared and issued simultaneously, and the same method was subsequently adopted in 
the preparation of the Eleventh Edition (1911). 

Had it not been for the war, the twenty years between the average date of the Ninth 
Edition (25 Volumes, 1875-89) and the date of its supplemoitary New Volumes, which 
were added to form the Tenth Edition (1902), may be regarded as indicating the length 
of interval which might well have been expected to follow the publication of the Eleventh 
Edition before it in turn had a supplement added to it, to form in combination with it the 
Twelfth Edition. The course now taken, however, is directly in line with Maevey Napier’s 
great Supplement (1816-24) to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Editions. The extent of 
that Supplement exhibited, indeed, a notable advance in the whole standard of the 
Brilannica as a work of original scholarship and expert authority—the result of the copy¬ 
rights having recently passed into the hands of the enterprising publisher Constable: 
but its interest in this particular connexion lies in the fact that it was conceived as a 
response to the pressing demand for a comprehensive survey of the situation resulting 
from the Great War which had just ended at Waterloo in 1815. In 1816, when the first 
volume of Maevey Napier’s Supplement appeared, the same need was felt for an authori¬ 
tative record and reconsideration of the new developments during the convulsions of 
1793-1815 as has arisen now in respect of the decade ending with 1921, and for very 
similar reasons. Anyone who still cares to examine that remarkable Supplement of 1816-24 
will find that the ideals of public service in education set before themselves by Constable 
and Maevey Napier (as expressed by the latter in his Preface to the Sixth Volume) were 
identical with those which animate the Encyclopcedia Brilannica to-day. The present 
writer, having made this examination, with knowledge of the many difficulties of his own 
task a hundred years later (on the first subsequent occasion of an engrossing conflict 
having upset the world), is bound to testify to the admirable way in which, amid evidence 
of s imila r obstructions and complications, Maevey Napier carried out his scheme. His 
Supplementary Volumes, organized at the conclusion of the Great War of 1793-1815, 
formed the only critical and universal survey then available of the period just ended. 
They brought together a mass of vduable material which was afterwards incorporated in 
later editions; indeed much of this information, fresh from the sources, could only have 
been placed on record by being obtained at that time—a consideration which is encourag¬ 
ing to the Editor of the present New Volumes in regard to the permainent value of the 
material embodied in them also. 

In one respect, possibly, Maevey Napier may appear to have had an advantage over 
the present Editor, or a somewhat easier task, in that he had eight years over which 
to ^read the publication of his volumes—first issued in parts. But his succe^r a 
hundred years later is too conscious of ,,the real advantage given to the public by imme¬ 
diate and simultaneous production, and indeed of the superior quality which such a work 
possesses when tlie whole of it has been .under editorial control at one time, to take this 
superficial view. Having himself organized the production of these New Volumes within 
a single year—a year, moreover, characterized by post-war unrest and unsettlement— 
he may perhaps make this difference of method some excuse, however, for any imperfec¬ 
tions in them which may be found in the light of later events or of knowledge undisclosed 
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while they were in the making.* The generous readee nwyrpawlon saineincW)B»ttl 
or omissicsis, in consideration of his having the use, practic^y at once, of the<fuU 
ment, as complete as it could reasonably be made, aaid not having to Tiroit several yeaes 
for a succession of volumes with long intervals between them. In the latter case each 
volume would be apt to exasperate him by cross-reference$ from Its articles to otheca in 
a volume still inaccessible; each earlier one, furthermore, wouW become,relatively, oitt-of- 
date as soon as the next one appeared; and the whole must lack orj^tnic unity, hecauae 
the subject-matter, as distributed in one volume or‘another, must necessarily have been 
dealt with at different dates from dissimilar viewpoints. > 

These New Volumes, systematically arranged, in accmdance with the traditionid 
standards of the Encydopadia Britawnica, so that the articles may be adapted either for 
continuous reading or for occasicmal reference, have been planned as a guide toi an appre¬ 
ciative understanding of contemporary affaira The reader has before him what may be 
described as an international stock-taking, by carefully selected authorities, of the march 
of events all over the world from 1909-10 to 1920-1, and of the natme and critical value 
of such advances as were made in the principal branches of knowledge during that period. 
In this respect the New Volumes aim at giving a key to the problems of to-day, so far as 
these contemporary problems are bound up—as indeed they are to an unprecedented 
extent—with the new social and economic issues which only began to emerge in t h e i r 
present magnitude, or to impress themselves on the public, as the result of the tremendous 
upheaval caused by the World War. Yet it is necessary, in the intoests of a publication 
which is essentially educational, to add one proviso. It remains as true as ever that con¬ 
temporary human life and interests are organically related not only to the immediate 
developments of one preceding decade but to those of a succession of earlier decades and 
epochs, back to the abysses of time. The great Drama is of the Ages, and can only be 
appreciated with all its Acts on record. The eye which looks only at the passing scene is too 
often colour-blind. The roots of the Post-War World go down into the Pre-War World. 
Its proper interpretation can be found only in the light of all that earlier history on which 
we can look back—as we cannot do on contemporary affairs—^with assurance that it 
is seen in perspective and in ordered values, as the result of an accumulation of disinterested 
criticism. The Post-War World is the residuary legatee of the Pre-War World, from which 
it inherits the whole basis of its intellectual equipment. The present survey of recent 
happenings, indisjxinsable though it may be as an account of the Post-War World, can 
only therefore be utilized perfectly when it is regarded as an integral part of the unitary 
library of education represented in aU the thirty-two volumes now forming the complete 
Twelfth Edition. The structure of that great edifice, with its contents, is not substantially 
affected by the fact that it has been built with an Annexe for housing more recent 

* It may be noted here that, though bibUogmphical references, representing a selection of the most authoritative books 
or uocumenth published since igio, are plentifully made in tlic New Volumes, it was impossible, merely by way of supplement 
to the bibliographies attached to articles in the l^venth Edition, to include them systematicaily. except in appropriate cases 
where this coun^ was demanded by the^ nature of the supplementary articles. No attempt has been made when otherwise 
were was no subsmntial reason for addino; a sutiplcmentary article at all to the account given of a subject In the Eleventh 
Edition, to add & list of ^ter l^ks published about it. Nor, indeed, in the Editor’s judgment, would it have been in accord- 
ani'c with Uie objects of the Britannica to give the cachet of “ authority ” in this way to many contemporary publications 
wmch can hardly be said to have earned that title. The bibliogiaphical references in the Brilannica are especiaUy valualdc as 
crUtemy directii^ the reader to the best sources, outside its own articles, for more detailed information; but the very nature of 
many of the articles in the New Volumes, as being the latent (or even the only available) authoritative accounts of puteW 
contemporary developments, made it unnecessary—if indeed it would not be misleading—to direct the reader to com¬ 
paratively ephemeral publications by less responsible writers. 
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acquisitions, in the riiape of these New Volumes. They are designed as having behind or 
beside them the main body of the work—the earlier Volumes of the Eleventh Edition which 
were constructed in the dosing years of the Pre-War World. 

It may be pardonable for the present writer, at the end of the twenty-first year of his 
occupancy of the position of Editor of the Encycbpcedia Britannica, to emphasize in retro¬ 
spect one spedally valuable characteristic of the Eleventh Edition, in supplying to-day 
an authoritative digest of world history and the progress of knowledge up to the last few 
months before it was originally published in 1911. Its value does not merely depend on 
the benefit secured to the reader of these New Volumes by its having also been produced 
as a whole at one date, so that its accounts of every subject, organically distributed under 
^propriate headings, represent uniformly a single editorial pdicy (identical with that 
of to-day), a common terminus of time in the facts dealt with, and a common standard of 
criticism in the viewpoints of its contributors—so far as expert opinion at any one moment 
is ever in agreement. This in itself is, no doubt, a great convenience in the linking up of the 
later information provided in the New Volumes.* But there is a still more important 
quality attaching to the Eleventh Edition, of which indeed its Editor was not himself fully 
aware during the critical years of its preparation. It required the experience obtained 
during the gestation of these New Volumes to teach the Editor how much simpler a 
matter it is to create such a “ Library of Education” when the world is at peace and is 
progressing normally, as it was in the years preceding 1911, than when, as recently, it is 
everywhere in convulsion, nobody being able to tell from week to week what he would be 
doing next, or where some new complication or even revolution, jwlitical, economic, indus¬ 
trial or scientific, might break out, to the upsetting of any attempt at orderly statement of 
the progress of events and the crystallization of opinion. Though it was not so realized at 
the time, it is now evident that the maximum service which the Encyclopmdia Britannica 
could have performed for the public of to-day was the production of the Eleventh Edition 
in 1911, before the war of 1914-9 cut a Grand Canyon gash in the whole intellectual struc¬ 
ture of the world. For what would have happened if the complete new edition which would 
follow the Tenth Edition had not been undertaken until several years later—say, after 
the Armistice? In that case it would still have been necessary, in some way, to keep 
what may roughly be divided as the Pre-War and Post-War Worlds distinct. The account 
of the Post-War World would then substantially be what appears in the present New 
Volumes; for this must, in any case, start at a convenient point before the war, in order to 
make the break intelligible, and it must differ in scope and perspective from the part 
devoted to the Pre-War World, in proportion as its new problems require a different sort of 
discussion according to their bearing on the future rather than as continuations of past 
history. But so far as the Pre-War World is concerned—everything, that is to say, except 
the contemporary developments of the decade preceding 1921—^it may be asserted, with¬ 
out fear of contradiction from anyone who can appreciate the responsibilities of an Editor 
of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, that, if the task had not been undertaken till after 1914, 
it would have been absolutely impossible to produce to-day anything so comprehensively 
authoritative or critically complete as is actually available in the shape of the Eleventh 
Edition owing to its having been produced just before the war. 

‘Reference by volume and page (e.g. “see 2.403”) is accordingly made, as a rule immediately after the headings of 
articles in the New Volumes (but also elsewhere in their course, as seemed useful), to places in the earlier volumes where 
accounts of the same subjects, leading up to the point where the account is now resumed, may be found. 
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In the present writer's judgmoit it is very reMa^bly' the'fact that, however care¬ 
fully the contents of the Eleventh Editbn are tested, as representing tiie highest srfjhndRds 
of international research and criticism, whether in Science or in Art or in historical ihforinaf- 
tion, up to 1911, nothing substantial has occurred dnce to diminish its value or alter its 
perqwctive. The reason is- that -it was fortunately produced at a quiet period, when there 
was every opportuiiity for obtaining sure, authoritative and orderly surve3rs, in a world- 
society which was evolving along known lines of “normalcy”—to use President Harthng^s 
favourite expression—^fairly calculable in advance in accordance with well-informed 
expectations, and permitting of a reasonably final judgment on the sequence of con¬ 
temporary progress in rdation to the past. To*day, on the other hand, the whole atmosr 
pbere of sdiolarship and thought has temporarily been vitiated by the world upheaval, 
and the coSperation enlisted for the Eleventh Edition is unattainable under present 
conditions. It is not too much to say that the service done by the EncyclopaMa Britannica 
for the public, by bringing together in the Eleventh Edition its unique combination of the 
world’s ripest judgments on every sort of subject, could not have been rendered to this 
generation at all if that Edition had not been ctanpleted before the war. As the composition 
of the present New Volumes shows, it has still been possible for the Editor to enlist the 
most highly qualified experts, and writers oflScially connected with Government Depart¬ 
ments or Services, for dealing with matters familiar to them (and often known only to 
them) in the course of the past decade. But the writing of contemporary history by persons 
who have been chief agents or eye-witnesses is one thing; it is quite another to recreate the 
whole drama of the far-reaching past. To do that, as it was done in the Eleventh Edition, 
needs a t3q)e of mind and will which for the present has largely ceased to function along 
the pre-war ways. 

Irrespectively, indeed, of the question whether as good a complete edition as the 
Eleventh could have been produced de novo now, it would cost in any case at least twice 
as much to make as it did in 1911, and it would have to be sold at a far higher price. But, 
from the editorial point of view, the important fact is that it could not be made to-day so 
as to have anything like the scholarly value of the work produced before the war by the 
contributors to the Eleventh Edition. Neither the minds nor the wills that are required for 
such an undertaking are any longer obtainable in any corresponding degree, nor probably 
can they be again for years to come. This is partly due to sheer “ war-weariness,” which 
has taken many forms. A shifting of interest has taken place among writers of the academic 
type, so that there is a disinclination to make the exertion needed for entering anew into 
their old subjects—a necessary condition for just that stimulating, vital presentation of 
old issues in the light of all the accumulated knowledge about them, which was so valuable 
a feature of the Eleventh Edition; the impulse has temporarily been stifled by the pressure 
of contemporary problems. Many of the pre-war authorities, moreover, have died without 
leaving any lineal successors, and others have aged disproportionately during the decade, 
while the younger generation has had its intellectual energies diverted by the war to work 
of a different order. Again (a most essential factor), it would have been impossible to 
attain the same full measure of international codperation, among representatives of 
nations so recently in conflict, and in a world still divided in 1921 by the consequences 
of the war almost as seriously as while hostilities were actually raging. 
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It is with some satisfaction that the Editor has been able to makeafresh beginning in 
these New,.Volumes toward a revival of this cooperation, by including German, Austrian 
and Hungarian contributors, in addition to those from the countries alHed or associated 
with the Britidi Empire and the United States during the wax. In the material structure 
of the New Volumes, and their sub-editing, the same note of Anglo-American solidarity is 
struck as in the Eleventh Edition; and this is again emphasized by their being dedicated 
jointly to the two Heads of the English-speaking peoples, by express permission of King 
George V. and President Harding. Nowhere except in Great Britain and the Unit«i States 
would it have been possible, under the world-conditions of 19a i, to find the standard (rf 
poise and perfective required in their construction. Any other assumption, throughout 
these New Volumes, than that the terrible war of 1914-9 was won by those who had right 
and justice for their cause, would manifestly be impossible in the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
and historical justification for this belief is indeed given in the proper articles. On the other 
hand, many of the more violent criticisms of German action current during the war are 
now shown, in the Anglo-Saxon spirit of fair play, to have been exaggerated for “ propa¬ 
ganda” purposes. Opinion on the incidents and issues of the war-period will probably 
continue to be revised by succeeding generations over and over again, as the weight of 
evidence, so much of it still undisclosed, increases; but a start is made here toward the 
acceptance of such conclusions as already represent a judicial view, expressed without 
favour or malice, free from any conscious bias, and backed by a presentation of the relevant 
fawts on authority that is either admittedly unimpeachable or so far unchallenged. It was 
an integral part of the editorial policy to put aside any war-prejudice in inviting the 
assistance of contributors from among the nations which had fought against the Allies, so 
far as might be practicable without the intrusion of “ propaganda,” especially for nar¬ 
ratives of the domestic history of the enemy countries, about which so little informa¬ 
tion had penetrated outside during the war-period. The list of writers of ex-enemy national¬ 
ity, and of the articles contributed by them, shows that a considerable section of the 
contents, including tlie military history of the war itself (to which British, American, 
French, Italian, Belgian, German, and Austro-Hungarian soldiers have contributed), is 
derived from such sources; and this fact alone gives these Volumes a special interest. Con¬ 
sistently witlr this policy, the Editor has encountered only very rare disappointments in 
carrying out his plan of obtaining the best contributors available from all foreign countries, 
including Germany and Austria, in order to provide the most authoritative information 
on their own affairs according to their own -resi)ective standpoints. In this connexion 
it will be noted that, for the first time in the history of the Britannica, the article on Japan is 
contributed by a Japanese. The Editor is glad here to acknowledge the help of the dis¬ 
tinguished historian, Prof. A. F. Pribram, of Vienna, in organizing, with the collabora¬ 
tion of Dr. Redlich, the eminent Austrian jurist, the whole series of articles dealing with 
Austro-Hungarian subjects. He had also the valuable assistance of Mr. George Saunders, 
formerly The Times correspondent in Berlin, in obtaining the cooperation of German 
contributors and in supervising the translation and editing of their articles; while Mr. 
George Adam, The Times correspondent in Paris during 1913-9, performed the same 
function in respect of France. In the case of Russia, the Editor was fortunately able to 
rely on the great authority of Sir Paul Vinogradofi. Tlie Editor’s thanks for useful advice 
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and asHstance with regard to the articles on other foreign countries are doe to Presi-^ 
dent Masaryk (Czechoslovakia), Prof. H. Pirenne, Rector of Ghent Umverrity (Belgium)^ 
Prof. L. V. Birck of Copenhagen (Denmark), Mons. M. Beza, of the Romanian Legation 
in London (Rumania), Mons. D. Caclamanos, ihe Greek Minister in London (Greece), 
Mons. H. N. Brontrer, of the Netherlands Legation in Londcm (Holland), Baron Alstrd-’ 
mer, the Swedish Charge d’Affaires in London (Sweden), and Mcais. Erik Colbran, of 
the League of Nations. 

So many individuals have, in one way or another, smoothed the Editor’s padi, either 
by suggesting the best-qualified contributors or by giving helpful advice on the subject- 
matter of articles, that he can only make a rather arbitrary selection here in naming some' 
of the more conspicuous. Practically every national Government, either directly or 
through its accredited representatives, has aided his attempt to give international author¬ 
ity to the New Volumes, by encouraging the use of its own sources of information; and 
British official cooperation, as also American, has been generously sanctioned and utilized. 
By the courtesy of the Naval Intelligence Department of the British Admiralty, the 
editorial staff had access to all the historical materials it had cdllected from various parts 
of the world for secret service during the war, including the handbooks of statistical and 
general information which had been privately printed by the Government for the use of 
British officers and political agents while the war was still in progress, and which were 
only partially “released” for publication afterwards. In this connexion acknowledgment 
may be made here, once for all, of the permission accorded by the Geographical Section 
of the British War Office (supplemented by that of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office), and by the French Service Giographique de VArnde, to reproduce British and French 
staff-maps, and also by the Librairie Militaire Berger-Lerrault, of Paris, to reproduce some 
of their maps of the battle areas. In different specialist spheres, the following acted as 
technical consultants: on Biology and ZoSlogy, Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London; on Botany, Prof. F. W. Keeble, of Oxford University; on 
Mathematics, Prof. G. H. Hardy, of Oxford University; on Aeronautics, Lt.-Col. Mervyn 
O’Gorman; on Medicine and Surgery, Dr. R. McNair Wilson; on Civil Engineering 
generally, Mr. H. M. Ross, editor of the Times Engineering Supplement; on Electrical 
Science and Engineering, Prof. J. A. Fleming, of University College, London. Each of the 
above was responsible for suggesting contributors on the subjects named, and assisted 
in coordinating their contributions. On military matters Maj. C. F. Atkinson acted for 
the Editor in obtaining the cooperation of a large number of expert advisers, at home 
and abroad, and he was responsible for organizing all the articles dealing with military 
history and equipment. On naval affairs useftil advice was given by Rear-Adml. Sir W. 
Reginald Hall, M.P., and Rear-Adml. H. W. Richmond. Mr. Humbert Wolfe, of the 
British Ministry of Labour, and Mr. R. Page Amot, of the unofficial Labour Research 
Department (the intelligence office of the British Labour movement), assisted, from 
different points of view, in planning the articles dealing with Labour developments, 
while valuable advice was received on their economic aspects from Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith and Mr. Sidney Wehh. The Editor’s thanks are due to all these counsellors; and 
also to Lord Stamfordham, for material in connexion with the biographical article on 
King George V., to Sir Godfrey Thomas as regards that on the Prince of Wales, to Sir 
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Hereules Read for suggestions as to the treatment of Archaeology, and e^ecially to Ix>rd 
Justice Sir William Younger and Lord Newton, jointly and severally, for their help in 
securing the undertaking, by their colleague Sir Reginald Acland, of the article 
on “ Prisoners of War,” which represents the first judicial review of the evidence officially 
taken by Sir William Younger’s committee on that subject. 

In crediting the editorial staff as a whole with a loyal fellowship which alone rendered 
possible, by the cooperation of its various departments, the production of the New Volumes 
in so short a time from their inception, the Editor-in-chief must express Ms wannest 
acknowledgment of the services of the three principal assistant-editors in London—^Dr. 
Henry Newton Dickson, D.Sc., formerly professor of Geography at University College, 
Reading, and Literary Director of the Naval Intelligence Department of the Admiralty 
during the war; Professor Walter Alison Phillips, Lecky Professor of Modem History at 
Trinity CoUcge, Dublin (who was able to follow up Ms previous association with the 
Eleventh Edition, as principal assistant-editor, by devoting Ms vacations, and such other 
time as he could spare, to tMs work); and Mrs. W. L. Courtney (Janet E. Hogarth), who, 
with an efficient lieutenant in Mrs. Guy Chapman, was in charge of the work done by the 
ladies who formed part of the staff. Apart from a general participation in headquarters 
control. Dr. Dickson was especially concerned with the subject-matter of geography and 
statistics, and with the selection of maps and illustrations, Prof. Alison Phillips with 
political and constitutional Mstory, and Mrs. Courtney with the biograpMcai articles and 
those dealing with the Women’s Movement, and with the making of the Index, which thus 
supplements the Index to the Eleventh Edition under the same guiding hand wMch had 
been responsible for the great Index to the main body of the work. As Editor’s Secretary, 
keeping touch with all departments, Mr. Arthur BoUaert Atkins also resumed his former 
r^e, with an efficiency which was invaluable to the editorial organization. The New York 
branch of the editorial staff, under Mr. Franklin H. Hooper, as American Editor, with 
Mr. H. R. Haxton and Dr. G. C. Scoggin as his principal assistants, acted in concert 
throughout with the London office, more particularly in arranging for articles by American 
contributors or dealing with American affairs. The Editor-in-cMef was assured before¬ 
hand of the sympathetic and experienced collaboration he enjoyed in this respect by the 
fact that Ms editorial association with Mr. F. H. Hooper for such purposes had already 
been continuous since the year 1900. In seeing the New Volumes finally through the press, 
he had the advantage of having the combined force of the British and American editorial 
staffs brought to bear on the critical revision of the work as a whole. 

As arcMtect both of the Eleventh Edition and of the superstmeture which now converts 
it into the Twelfth Edition, it has been the present writer’s privilege to be served by an 
international company of practical builders, supplying the world’s best available materials 
and masonry; and he has been inspired by the ambition of cementing and adorning, in the 
completed edifice, that great movement for Anglo-American cooperation, on whose progress 
from strength to strength the recovery of civilization after the World War of 1914-9 
must 90 largely depend. 

HUGH CHISHOLM. 

Christmas 1921. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THESE VOLUMES 


AX- 


A.A.O.- 

A3.C.- 

Abt- 

■c.- 

A.C.- 


A.CJ.- 
A.C.of S.- 
A.D.- 


Adml.» 

A.E.F."= 

A.F.= 

A.F.C.- 

A.F.E.F.- 

A.F.M.= 
A.F.of L.- 

A.G.= 

A.I.D.- 

A.I.F.= 

A.L.- 

Ala.-- 

A.L.A.M.> 

A.L.G.P.= 


AIS.-L01. - 

A.L.V.F. - 


A.M.S.> 

AKZAC.= 

A.O.C.- 

A.O.K.- 


A.P.C.= 

AJ>.D.= 

Arlz.= 

Ark.- 

A.S.C.- 


A 

Anti-Aircraft; Army Act 
(British); Automobile 
Association. 

Assistant Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral. 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile. 

A/itet/uKg —Detachment, 
sub-unit (German Army). 

acre or acres. 

Artillerie de Campagne, Ar- 
tillerie de Corps — Field 
artillery. Corps artillery 
—followed by numeral 
(French). 

Army Council Instruction 
(British). 

Assistant Chief-of-Staff 
(U.S.A.). 

Anno Domini=‘\n the year 
of our Lord (Latin); Ar- 
tillerie divisionnaire = 
Divisional artillery (fol¬ 
lowed by numeral) 
(French). 

Admiral. 

American Expeditionary 
Force. 

Air Force (British). 

Air Force Cross (British). 

Anglo-French Fixpedition- 
ary Force. 

Air Force Medal (British). 

American Federation of 
Labor. 

Adj u tant-General. 

Aircraft Inspection Depart¬ 
ment (British). 

Australian Imperial Force. 

A rtillerie Lourde — Heavy 
artillery (French). 

Alabama. 

Association of Licensed Au¬ 
tomobile Manulacturers. 

Artillerie Lourde d grande 
puissance - Super-heavy 
artillery (French). 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

Artillerie Lourde d vote 
ferrie = Heavy railway ar¬ 
tillery (French). 

Army Medical Service. 

Australian and New Zea¬ 
land Army Corps. 

Army Ordnance Corps 
(since 1918 R.A.O.C.). 

Armee- 0 herkom mando = 
SupremcArmy Command 
(A ustro-H ungarian); 
Headquarters of an army, 
with numeral, e.g. A.O.K. 

2 (German). 

Army Pay Corps: since 
1918 R.A.P.C. (British). 

Army Pay Department 
(British). 

Arizona. 

Adcansas. 

Army Servilie Corps; since ' 
1918 R.A.S.C. (Britisli). 


A.S.E.- 

A.T.— 

A.V.C.- 


A.V.S.- 

Az.= 


b.- 

Balk.Penln.- 
bar. — 

Batt.» 

Bav.- 
B.C.- 
Bde. •• 

Beds. - 
B.EJ.- 


Berka.— 

B.G.- 


B.HJ>.>- 

BX.- 


B.M.- 
B.M.A.- 
Bn.— 

Brig.-Gen.— 

Bucks.- 

bus.- 

Bz.- 


c. = 
C.A.- 


C.A.C.- 


Cal.- 
Cambs.- 
Capt. = 
C.Asia - 
Cav.= 
C.B.E.- 


C.C.- 


CE.- 


C.E.- 


C.F.- 

cf. = 
C.G.S.- 


C.H.= 

Ches.— 

C.G.T.- 


C.-fai-C.- 


Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. 

Artillerie de tranchie’^ 
Trench artillery (French). 

Army Veterinary Corps; 
since R A.V C» 

(British). 

Army Veterinary Service. 

Aufschlagzunder — Percus¬ 
sion fuze (German). 

B 

bom. 

Balkan Peninsula. 

barrel or barrels. 

Battery; battalion. 

Bavarian. 

Before Christ. 

Brigade. 

Bedfordshire. 

British Expeditionary Force 
(in particular in France 
and Belgium). 

Berkshire. 

Brigadier-General, General 
Staff appointment (Brit¬ 
ish). 

Brake Horse-power. 

Breech-loading (artillery; as 
distinct from (J.F.). 

Brigade-Major (British). 

British Medical Association. 

Battalion. 

Brigadier-General. 

Buckinghamshire. 

bushel or bushels. 

Brennziinder•‘Time fuze 
(German). 

c 

efreo—round about (Latin). 

Corps d’A rm(e=‘hrmy 
Corps (French). 

Corps d’Armie Coloniale^ 
Colonial Army Corps 
(French). 

California. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Captain. 

Central Asia. 

Cavalry. 

Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. 

Corps de Cowi/m'e •• Caval¬ 
ry Corps (French). 

Conlre-Espionnage = A n t i - 
spy service (l‘’rench). 

Tctronitromethylaniline 
(Tetryl) (Chemical Ex¬ 
plosive). 

Ch^lain to the Forces 
(British). 

c'-w/rr-compare (Latin). 

Chief of the General Staff 
(British). 

Companion of Honour. 

Cheshire. 

Confidiration (ienerale du 
fravail’‘C,e.nera\ Federa¬ 
tion of Labour (French). 

Commander-in-Chief 

(British). 


CXD.- 


C.I.G.S.- 
. C.M.- 
CJf.- 


eo.- 

Co.- 

C.O.- 

C.ofS.- . 

Col.= 

Colo.- 

Cosuai. — 

Conn.— 

Coin.— 

C.O.S,- 


C.P.- 

C.R.A.- 


CJI.A.- 


C.R.B. - 
C.R.E.- 


C.r.h. 1 _ 
C.r.o. / 
cub. ft. = 
Cumb. — 
C.W.S.- 

cwt.- 


d.- 

D.- 


D.A.- 


D.A.Q.M.G. 

D.B.E.- 

D.C.- 


D.CJL- 


Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment (British). 

Chief of the Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff (British). 1 

Court-martial. 

Central Midwives Board. 

Comiti Rationale de Secours 
et d'Almtntation — Na¬ 
tional Committee for Re¬ 
lief and Feeding (Bel¬ 
gium). 

county. 

Company. 

Commanding Officer (Brit¬ 
ish). 

Chief of Staff (U.S.A.). 

Colonel. 

Colorado. 

Commander. 

Connecticut. 

Cornwall. 

Charity Organization Soci¬ 
ety (British). 

Centre-pivot (artillery). 

Commanding Royal Artil¬ 
lery, f.e. commanding a 
formation or station 
(British). 

Commission rfgulalrice au¬ 
tomobile •‘Motor regula¬ 
tion staff (French). 

Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. 

Commanding Royal Engi¬ 
neers, i.e, oomm.mding a 
formation (British). 

Calibres-radius of head or 
ogive (artillery). 

cubic feet. 

Cumberland. 

Cooperative Wholesale So¬ 
ciety. 

hundredweight. 

D 

died; also penny or pence. 

Director (e.g. D.M.tt — Di¬ 
rector of Military Opera¬ 
tions); as prefix of office- 
abbreviations — Deputy 
(e.g. D.D.M.L —Deputy 
Director of Military In¬ 
telligence). 

Ditachement d’Armie — 
Array group (French); 
Direct Action (fuze); 
Direction de I'Arriire 
-Directorate of the 
Rear Zone (French). 
Ecmivalent to British L. 
of C. and American S.O.S. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter¬ 
master-General. 

Dame of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

Division de Cavalerie - Cav¬ 
alry Division (Frencli); 
District of Columbia. 

Dffenses Centre Anions (or 
Aironefs) - Anti-Aircraft 
Defence (French). 


XV 
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!.M.» Distinguished Conduct 

Medal (British). 

.1- Delaware. 

department. 

;.S.=- Vtrechon d'lttapes el da 

Services “Directing staff 
of a line of comniunica- 
tions of an army 
(French). 

.= Devonshire. 

.C." Distinguished Flying Cross 

(British). 

.M.“- Distinguished Flying Medal 

(I’ritish). 

r.“ Director-General (r.R. D.G. 

A.M.S.“ Director-Gen¬ 
eral Army Medical Serv¬ 
ice). 

,.V.0.“ Director-General of Volun¬ 

tary Urganizations. 

=> Division d’lnfanlerie “In¬ 

fantry Division (F'rench). 
Division d*Infanterie Colo~ 
niale “ Colonial I nfantry 
Division (French). 

, =1 Division. 

ip.Z. — DoppeleUndcr =T i m e and 

[lercussion f uzc(C ierman). 

i.R.A.** Defence of the Realm Act 

(British). 

I.R.E. “ District Officer Royal Engi¬ 

neers (liriti.sh). 

set.”- Dorsetshire. 

i.M.G." Deputy Ouartermaster- 

General. 

,= Division de R^serer-Re¬ 

serve Division (French). 

;.F. = Depression Rangefinder. 

.C. — Distinguished Service Cross 

(II.S.A. and British). 

.M.— Distinguished Service Med¬ 

al (II.S.A. and British). 

1.0. ” Distinguished Service Order 

(British). 



Durham. 

E 


East. 

m 

Editor. 

;.F.- 

Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. 

"* 

exemi h gratia — for example 
(l-atin). 

t.F.- 

Electro-motive force. 

I.E.- 

£Mments non endivision- 
«<ci= Troops not included 
in divisions (‘‘corps 
troops" or ‘‘army 
troops ”) (French). 

l« * 

Essex. 


Esthonia. 


etsequentia —and thefollow- 
ing (Latin). 

F 

L.H.Y.S.- 

First Aid Nursing Yeoman¬ 
ry Service (lintish). 

EA.» 

Femkampfarlillerie “Super- 
fa e a v y artillery (G e r - 
man). 

*• 

figure or figures (illustra¬ 
tion). 

Is* 

Florida. 

iK.- 

Fluguhwehrkanone ^ \ n t i - 
aircraft gun (German). 

1C.- 

Field Mafshal; FusU kli- 
Iruilleiir - French light 
machine-gun. 

MX.- 

Field - Marslial - Lieutenant 
(Austro-Hungarian). 

.b.- 

free on board. 


fur.- 

furlong or furlongs. 

F.W.D.- 

I'our-whecl Drive. 

G 

«G”“ 

General Staff branch of the 
Staff, and its functions 
(British). 

G.= 

Gold. 

Ga.“ 

Georgia. 

G.A.- 

Croupe d 'A rmirs — Group 
of Armies (followed by 
K “ list, N “ Nord, etc.) 
(French). 

gal.= 

gallon or gallons. 

Gal.“ 

Galicia. 

G.A.R.- 

Grand Army of the Re¬ 


public (U.S.A.). 

G3.E.= 

Grand Cross of the Order 
of the British Fanpire. 

0.d.A.“ 

General der A rtillerie \ 

G.d.I.“ 

General der Infanterie i 

G.d.K. “ 

General der Kavallerie J 
- “ full ” general (German 
and Austro-Hungarian). 

Gen. - 

General. 

G.H.Q.- 

General Headquarters 
(British and VJ S A.). 

GI,Gn,Gm. 

“ Maintenance, Intelligence 
and Operation liranches; 
General Staff (U.S.A.). 

G.Kdo. - 

Generat-Kommando — Army 
corps headquarters (Ger¬ 
man). 

Glos. = 

Gloucestershire. 

G.M.T. - 

Greenwich Mean Time. 

G.O.- 

Generaloberst == General in 
Command (German). 

G.O.C.- 

General Officer Command¬ 
ing (British). 

Gov.— 

Governor. 

G.Q.G.- 

Grand Quartier-G 6 niral - 
General Headquarters 
(French Field Armies). 

w.- 

gramme or grammes. 

G.R.- 

Gare rigtdalrkc - Regulat¬ 
ing station—rail trans¬ 
port (French). 

G.S. “ 

General Staff (British and 
U.S.A.): General Service 
(British). 

G.S.G.S.- 

Geographical Section Gen¬ 
eral .Staff (British). 

G.S.O.- 

Gus-Schi’tz (iffizier — Anti¬ 
gas Officer (German). 

G.S.O.i,a,3' 

“ General Staff f)fficer, ist, 
2nd and 3rd grade (Brit¬ 
ish). 

G.V.C.- 

Gardes des Voies de Com¬ 
munication “ l.ine-of-Com- 
munication defence troops 
(French). 

• 

H 

H.- 

Hopytd (as prefix in Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian dcsigna- 
. tions): “//rwre”—Zero 
hour, hour set for attack 
(French). 


H.A.- 

Heavy Artillery; less fre¬ 


quently, horse artillery; 
high-angle (gun). 

Hants. • 

Hampshire. 

H.B.- 

High Explosive. 
Hereforashire. 

Hereford. — 

Herts. = 

Hertfordshire. 

H.G.= 

//ff rr jgrMppr—Group of 
armies (German). 

hhd.= 

hogshead or hogsheads. 

H.M.S.- 

His Majesty’s Ship (Brit¬ 
ish). 

H.Q.- 

Headquarters (British and 


Hunts. - 

H.T.“ 

H.V.- 


Huntingdonshire. 
Horae Transport. 
High Velocity (gun). 


I.- 

InstantarUe — Instants 
(in French fuze de 
tions); Island. 

Ia.“ 

Iowa. 

i.A.= 

im Auftrage — hy ord 
behalf of (German) 

I.A.- 

Indian Army. 

Ib. or Ibid." 

j'Wdem—in the same 
(Latin). 

I.D.= 

Infanterie-Division — 
try Division (Germ 

I.e.= 

wieil-that is (Latin! 

I.H.P.- 

Indicated Horse-powi 

IU.= 

Illinois. 


Independent Labour 
(Lritish). 

in. - 

inch or inches. 

iii.s- 

square inches. 

in.*- 

cubic inches. 

Ind. — 

Indiana. 

In£.= 

Infantry. 

IS.“ 

I stands. 

I.W.W.= 

Industrial Workers < 
World. 

J 

j” = 

“7o«r’‘ = ‘‘Zero day ‘ 
for attack (French) 

J.C.A.- 

Jewish Colonization 
elation. 

K 

K.- 

Kbniglkh ^ Royal, or 
serlich = I mperial ( 
man). 

Ean. - 

Kansas. 

K.B.E.- 

Knight Commander 
Order of the Britis 
pire. 

K.D.- 

Kaviillerie-Division — 1 


ry Division (Germ, 
ktpn. “ kilogram or kilogrami 

K.K.. — Katse.riich-Kbniffich 

perial-Royal (Aus 
Landwehr). 

km. “ kilometre or kilomett 

K.R. =■ King’s Regulations (1 

Army). 

K.T.D."” Kavallerie - Truppend 

“Cavalry biv 
(Austro-llungariati 
K.U.K. “ Kniserlkh und Koni) 

Imperial and Roya 
trianand Hungaria 
ignation of cu 


kw.- 

kilowatt or kilowatts. 

Ky.- 

Kentucky. 

L 

L.- 

Landwehr (German 
Austrian). 

Le.=“ 

Louisiana. 

Latv.“ 

Latvia. 

lb.“ 

pound or pounds. 

Lancs. - 

Lancashire. 

L.C.C.- 

London County Cou 

Ldst.» 

Land Sturm (Austro ■ 
garian and Germi 

Lith.“ 

Lithuania. 

L.M.G.- 

Leichtes Maschinenge 
Light machin 
(German), 

L. of C.= 

Line of Communu 




la.- 
MaJ.- 
Maj.-Oen. ^ 
Mass. - 
M 3 .£.= 

M.C.- 

Md.- 

Mdx.- 

Me.- 

Mabtt.- 




Mesop. ° 
M.O.- 


M.G.A.-< 


M.O.C.- 

M.G.G.S.-. 

M.gja.- 


M.G.K.- 


M.G.O.- 

M.I.- 


Mich.- 
Hmn.= 
Miss. =■ 
M.L.= 
M.M.- 
M. o{M.<~ 


Mo.=- 

Mons.= 

Mont. = 

M.S.= 

M.T.= 

in.V.= 


MW.- 


N.- 

N.A.C.B.= 


N.Af.= 

N.Am.= 

H.C.= 

N.C.T. = 

N.D.- 

Neb.= 

Nev.= 

N.H.- 

N.H.P.= 

N. 1 .D.= 


N.M.= 

Nor.= 

Norf. “> 
Northants. = 
Nortbumb. = 
N.O.T,= 


Notts. “ 
N.S.= 


N.U.R.- 

N.U.S.E.C.- 
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M 

tnlle or miles. 

Major. 

Major-General. 

Massachusetts. 

Member of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

Military Cross (British); 
Master of Chemistry. 

Maryland. 

Middlesex. 

Maine. 

Maschinengewehr-Eismhelnn- 
untentaud = Reinforced 
concrete machine-gun 
emplacement ((iernian). 

Mediterranean Expedition¬ 
ary Force (British 

, J9I5-7). . 

Mesopotamia. 

Machine-gun (heavy im¬ 
plied, as a rule). 

Major-General in charge of 
administration, regional 
commands (British). 

Machine-gun Corps. 

Major-tieneral, tieneral 
Staff of an Army (British). 

Mil geschr&nkter Haffuitg’^ 
With limited liability 
(German). 

Maschinengmehr-K om pa- 
nfs Machine-gun Com¬ 
pany (German). 

Mastcr-G e n e r a I of the 
Ordnance (British). 

Military Intelligence: for¬ 
merly also Mounted In¬ 
fantry (British). 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

M uzzle-luading. 

Military Medal (British). 

Ministry of Munitions 
(British). 

Missouri. 

Monmouthshire. 

Montana. 

Military Secretary. 

Mechanical Transport. 

mit Vcrzugcrui,g = Delay- 
action fuze (liermaii). 

Minenwerfer = Trench Mor¬ 
tar (German). 

N 


North. 

Navy .and Army Canteen 
Board (British). 

North Africa. 

North America. 

North Carolina. 

Nitro-cellulose, Tubular. 

North Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 

Nominal Horse-power. 

Naval Intelligence Division 
(British). 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

Norway. 

Norfolk. 

N orthamptonshire. 

N orthumbcrland. 

Netherlands Overseas 
Trust. 

Nottinghamshire. 

G regorian, or new .style. 
Calendar (see 4.904). 

National Union of Rail¬ 
way men (British). 

National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship 
(British). 


N.XJ.W.S.&- 

1 National Union of Womea's 
Suffrage Societies (Brit¬ 
ish). 

N.D.W.W.- 

National Union of Women 
Workers (British). 

N.y.- 

New York. 

0 

0.- 

Ohio. 

O.B.B.-i 

Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire.^ 

O.C.- 

Officer Commanding (Brit¬ 
ish). 

O.HX.- 

Oberste Heeresleitung’^Su- 
preme Army Command 
(German). 

Okla.- 

Oklahoma. 

Ore.- 

Oregon. 

O.S.- 

Ordnance Survey (British); 
Julian, or old style. Cal¬ 
endar hee 4.994). 

O.T.C.- 

Officers’ 'Training Corps. 

©.V.- 

ohne Venegerung = Direct- 
action fuze (German). 

Oxon.» 

Oxfordshire. 

0 Z.“ 

ounce or ounces. 

P 

P.- 

Percussion (fuze). 

Pa.= 

Pennsylvania. 

P.A.- 

Pour omp/fotion—Author¬ 
ized fur issue of docu¬ 
ments (French Army). 

P.C.= 

Paste de C mmandement 
(French Army); Post of 
Command (U.S..A.) - 
battle or advanced head¬ 
quarters (British). 

P. et Cv.- 

Parcs et Convofj Trains 


and columns (French 
Army). 

P.O.- 

Par ordre “ By order; by 
command (French); Post 
Office. 

Pol.- 

Poland. 

pop.= 

population. 

P.R.- 

Poste-retnrd — Delay-action 
fuze (French). 

Pr.'= 

Pounder (Gundesignation). 

Pres.= 

President. 

Prof.- 

Professor. 

Pt- = 

pint or pints. 

P.V.= 

Pigeon voyageur = Carrier- 
pigeon (French). 

Q 

Q.A.I.M.N.S. Queen Alexandra’s Im¬ 
perial Military Nursing 
Service (British). 

Q.A.M.F.N.S. Queen Alexandra's Military 
Families Nursing Service 
(British). 


Q.A.R.N.N.S. yiieen Alexandra's Koval 
Naval Nursing Service 
(British). 

Q.F.= yuickfiring (artillery). 

Q.G. = Quartier Gf.ne.ral = Head¬ 

quarters (Krench). 

Q.G.A2= Headquarters of the 11 . 

Army (French). 

Q.M.A.A.C.~ Queen Mary's Army Auxil¬ 
iary Corps (VV.A.A.C.) 
(British). 

Q.M.G. = Quartermaster-General. 

Q.M.N.G.= Queen Mary's Needlework 

Guild (British). 


qr. =■ 

quarter or quarters. 

qt.« 

quart or quarts. 

q.v. ■= 

quod vide *=which sec 
(Latin), for reference. 

R 

R.™ 

Reserve (in troop designa¬ 
tions!. 

R.A.= 

Royal Artillery (British). 

R.A.C.- 

Royal Automobile Club 
(British). 


lULF. - ' . Royal 'Air Force (Brif&kJ. 

BJDM.C,ai Royal Anay MedidB'Coiips 
(British). 

RA.O.C.> Riwat Army OrdnAsLce 
Corps (British)._ 

R.A,S.C.« Royal Army Service Corps 

(British). 

R.C.S.— Royal Corps of Sitauds, 

since 1919 (British)- 

RJ).» R>twZ)rot<e» Right bank (of 

a river) (French). 

R.E. — Royal Engineers (British). 

Regt.« Regiment. 

Res.-' Reserve. < 

R.F.A.— Royal Field) Artillery 

(British). 

R.F.C.— Royal Flying Corps (Brit¬ 

ish). 

R.O.~ Rhw Left bank (of 

a rivert (French). . 

R.G.A.«* Royal Garrison Artillery 

(British). 

R.H.A. “ Royal Horse Artillery (Brit¬ 

ish). 

R.I.— Rhode Island. 

R.I.B.A.- Royal Institute of British 

Architects. 

R.I.C,— Royal Irish Constabulary. 

R-M.- Royal Marines (British). 

R.M.A.** Royal Military Academy 

(Woolwich): Royal Ma¬ 
rine Artillery (British). 

R.M.C. •• Royal Military College 

(England). 

R.M.L.I.» Royal Marine Light In¬ 

fantry (British). 

R.N.«> Royal Navy (British). 

R.NA.F.=“ Royal Naval Air Force 

(British). 

R.NA.S.» Royal Naval Air Service 

(British). 

R.N.R.Royal Naval Reserve (Brit¬ 
ish). 

R.N.V.R.-< Royal Naval Volunteer Re¬ 

serve (British). 

ro. ~ roods. 


rs.= 

rupees. 

R.O.D.- 

Railway Operating Division 
(British Army in France). 

R.P.-= 

Rules of Procedure (British 
Military Law). 

R.T.O.- 

Railway Transport Officer 
(British and U.S..A.). 

Rutt.- 

Rutland. 

RW.- 

Royal Warrant (for pay, 
etc.) (British). 

s 

S.= 

South. 

s. = 

shilling or shillings. 

S.A.E.-. 

Society of Automobile En¬ 
gineers. 

Salop = 

Shropshire. 

S.C.- 

South Carolina. 

S.D.= 

South Dakota. 

Beq.= 

sequens, leq; enffo—the fol¬ 
lowing (Latin). 

Sil.= 

Silesia. 

S.M.O.- 

Senior Medical Officer of a 
formation or station 
(British). 

S.M.T.O.- 

Senior Mechanical Trans¬ 
port Officer of a forma¬ 
tion (British). 

Som.= 

.Somersetshire. 

S.O.S.= 

Service? of Supply, Rear 
Zone (U.S.A.), equivalent 
to British 1 .. of C.; also 
wireless call for lifc-sav- 
ing. 

S.P.R..- 

Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search. 

S.P.V.D.- 

Sewiety for Prevention ol 
Venereal Disease. 

Sq.- 

Squadron. 

sq.ft.'- 

square feet. 

S.R.- 

Sans retard Direct-action 
(of fuze). 
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.A8.X 

S.S.SX- 


StsUv.» 


Stiff.- 

Sur.- 

Sus.- 


T.- 

T.- 

TJL- 

T.B.D.- 

T.C.- 


T.D.- 

Tenn.- 

Tex.- 

T.F.- 

T.F.IT.S.- 

T.M.- 

T.M.G.- 


T.N.T,- 

T.P.S.- 
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Secret Service. 

Soldieni' end Sailors’ Fami¬ 
lies Association (British). 
SociiU Suisse de Surveil¬ 
lance £conomigue=Smm 
Society ior Economic Su¬ 
pervision. 

Staffordshire. 

SteUvertreter, slellv'ertre- 
tend —Substitute, acting 
d^uty (German Army). 
Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

T 

Territorial (British Army) 
Time (fuze). 

Territorial Army (British, 
since 1919). 

Torpedo-boat dcstrcwer. 
Trains de Combat ‘‘Corn- 
hex trains," “first-line 
transport" (French). 
Territorial Officers' Decora¬ 
tion (British). 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Territorial Force (British, 
till 1919). 

Territorial Force Nursing 
Society (British). 

Trench Mortar. 

Temps Moyen de Green- 
vnck — Greenwich Mean 
Time (French). 
Trinitrotoluene (fligh Ex¬ 
plosive). 

Tllf.graphie par le Sol = 
Earth tele^aphy (Power 
buzzer, etc.) (French). 


T.8J.- 


tfkr.- 

D.S.= 

U.S.A.- 


O.S.N.- 

D.S.S.- 


Va.- 

V.A.D.- 


V.C.- 

V.D.- 

Verst- 


viz.- 

Vt- 

V.T.C,- 


W.- 

W.A.A.C.- 


WJtFJ.- 


nUgraphie sans ^—Wire- 
lew telegraphy (French). 


Wash.- 

W.D.- 


U 

Ukraine. 

United States. 

United States of America; 

United States Army. 

United States Navy. 

United States Ship. 

V 

Virginia. 

Voluntary Aid Detachment; 
nursing service. Terri¬ 
torial Force (British). 

Victoria Cross (British). 

Volunteer Officers' Decora¬ 
tion (British), 

VerstSrit - Reinforced, 
chiefly of formations 
temporarily provided 
with artillery (German). 

videlicet - namely. 

Vermont. 

Volunteer Training Corps 
(British). 


Westm.- 

WUts.- 

Wia.= 

WM.- 

W.O.- 

Worcs.- 

WJt.A.C,- 

W.R^.F.- 

WJI.N.S.- 

W.S.P.U.- 

Wumba.- 


W.U.S.L.- 

W.Va.- 

W.V.R.- 

Wyo.- 


WaaMngton. 

War Department (Britiah 
andU.S.A.). . 

Westmm’land. 

Wiltshire. 

Wisconsin. ” 

B’er/w»»e-Shell of Miuen- 
werfer (German). 

War Office (British Gov’ti). 

Worcestershire. 

Women’s Reserve Ambu¬ 
lance Corps (British). 

Women's Royal Air Force 
(British). 

Women’s Royal Naval 
Service (British). 

Women's Social and Politi¬ 
cal Union (British). 

Waffen- und Munitions- 
Beschaffungs-A mt' - W a r 
Office for Munitions 
(German). 

Women’s United Service 
League (British). 

West Virginia. 

Women's Volunteer Service. 

Wyoming. 


w 

West. 

Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps (g.M.A.A.C.) 
(British). 

West Africa Frontier Force. 


Y 

yd. - yard or yards. 

Y.M.C.A.— Young Men's Christian As- 
aoaation. 

Yorks. - Y orkshire. 

Y.W.C.A.— Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 




INITIALS USED IN VOLUME XXX. TO IDENTIFY CONTRIBUTORS,* 
WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE ARTICLES TO WHICH 
THESE INITIALS ARE SIGNED. 


A. B. Antok Betteliieiu, De. Juris. 


Auatritn Empire: 
Literature and Drama. 


A.C. D. 


A.D.H. 


A. B. Ev. 


Alfred C. Dewar, Capt. R.N. (ret.). B.Lrrr. (Oxon.). [ 

Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution. Late of the Historical Section, I Blockade' Convoy 
Naval Stai, Admiralty. [ Coronel; Dogger Bank. 

Sir Alfred Daniel Hall, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. [ 

Chief Scientific Adviser and Director-General of the Intelligence Department, 1 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Author of The SoU; Fertilisers arid j 
Manures-, A PUgrimage of British Farming; Agriculture after the War; etc. I 

Arthur Ernest Everest, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. f 

Joint-author of The Natural Organic Colouring Matters (Perkin and Everest). J Botany: Chemistry of Sap 
Author of various papers on Colouring Matters, etc., in Proc. Roy. Soc., Journ. ] Pigments of Plants, 
Chem. Soc., etc. ( 


A.FL 


A.F.Pr. 


A.Q.L. 


A.G. W. 


A. H. Br. 


A. a C.* 


A. H. Ch. 


A. H. Gi. 


Alexander Fleming, M.B., F.R.C.S. ( 

Director of the Department of Systematic Bacteriology in St. Mary’s Hospital, < Antiseptica. 
London. I 


Alfred FuANas Pridram, Ph.D. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Vienna. Member of the 
Vienna Academy of Science; etc. 


Aehrenthal; 

Austrian Empire: Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Policy. 
Berchti^d, Count L.; 

Burian, R. S. von; 

Charles (Emperor of Austria); 
Czemin, Count 


Alfre-d Goodman Levy, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Physician to the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 


I Anaesthetics. 


Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc., A.I.E.E. ( 

Editor of the Electrical Press Limited. Author of TIk Electrical Industry; < Electricity Supply:^United 
Electricity in Locomotion; The All-Electric Age. [ Kingdom. 


Alfred H. Brooks, B.Sc., D.Sc. f 

Geologist, U.S. Gcologiail Survey. In charge of geologic and topographic I 
surveys and investigations of mineral resources of Alaska. Vice-Chairman of | 
the first Alaska Railroad Commission. I 


A. H. Christie. 

Late Director, Westminster Technical Institute. 


Arthur Harry Church, M.A., D.Sc. 

University Lecturer in Botany, Oxford. 


I Arts and Crafts {in part). 
(Botany: General Morphology. 


Arnold Hartley Gibson, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S. 

Professor of Engineering, University of Manchester; late Professor of En¬ 
gineering, St. Andrews University. Member, Board of Trade Water Power 
Committee; Hon. Secretary, Conjoint Board, Water Power Committee. Member 
of the Air Ministry I.C.E. Committee. President, British Association, Section 
. 9 . 1931 . 


Aeronautics: Aero-Engines. 


‘A eamplefe list, showing aU contributors to the New Volumet {arranged according to the alphabetical order of their surnames) with 
the articles mgned by them, appears at the etui of Volume XXXII. 
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A. H. McM. 

A. J.G. 

A. J. M. 

A.-K. 

A. L. Bo. 

A.L.C. 

A.P. 

A.S.D. 

A. S. E. 

B. B.-H. 

B. E. P. 

B. K.L. 

B. W. D. 

C. A. D. 

C.Br. 

C. B. C. 

C. C. H. 

C. E. C. 

C. E. W. B. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Colonel Sir Arthur Henry M’Mahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
F.S.A., F.L.S., etc. 

Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, British High Com¬ 

missioner in Egypt, 1914-6. See biographical article: M’Mahon, Sir Arthur 
Henry. 

Rev. Alexanber James Grieve, M.A., D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology in the Scottish Congregational 
College, Edinburgh. Assistant Editor of Peake’s Commentary on the Bible. 

Squadron Leader Arnold John Miley, O.B.E., R.A.F. 

Design Branch, Directorate of Research, Air Ministry, in charge of Seaplane 
Development. Assistant Director, Air Department, Admiralty, June 1915 to 
June 1916; Senior Flying Ofliccr Naval Air Station, Felixstowe, August 1916 to 
June 1917. 

General Morite Aufpenberc-Komarow. 

Sec the biographical article: Auffenberg-Komarow, Moritz. 


Afghanistan. 


[ Church Histoiy: Free 

( Churches-. Presbyterian 
[ Church oj Scotland. 


Aeronautics: Seaplanes. 


( Army: Austro-Hungarian 
{in part)-, 

Beck, Oral von; 

Cotuiad .von Hotzendorf. 


Arthur Lyon Bowley, Sc.D. [ 

Professor of Statistics in the University of London. Author of Elements of | Cost of Living. 
Statistics; Wages in the United Kingdom; etc. I 

Colonel Arthur Latham Conger, U.S. Army. f Army: United States; 

Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.), C.M.G. Legion of Honour. Formerly i Champagne, Battles in 
co-editor of The Military Historian and Economist. I (t» part). 


Sir Arthur Pearson, Bt., G.B.E. (died 1921). 

Chairman of the Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Care Committee. President of 
the National Institute for the Blind. Author of Victory aver Blindness; The 
Conquest of Blindness. See the biographical article: Pearson, Sir Arthur. 

Augustus Seiss Downing, A.B., M.A., L.H.D., LL.D. 

Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education and Director of Professional 
Education, University of the State of New York. 


Blindness. 

Education: United Stales 
{in part). 


Arthur Stanley Eddington, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.S. f 

Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Ex|-)orimcntal Philosophy and Director I 
of the Observatory, Cambridge. Author of Stellar Movements and the Structure j 
of the Universe; Space, Time attd Gravitation. I 

Major-Generai. Basit. Ferguson BuRNETT-HrrcncocK, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. j n-Msh 

Director-General of Mobilization and Recruiting, War Office. | “ 4 • 


General of Brigade Barth#.lf.my Edmond Palat. 

Laitc French Army. Commanded a Division 1915-6. Author of La Gramle 
Guerre stir Ir front Occidental; Les Batailles d’Artois ct de Champagne-, and, under 
the pseudonym “ Pierre Lebaut court,” of La DefenseNationale, iSyo-l and other 
works, including a general bibliography of 1870-1. 


Basil Kenneth Long. | 

Editor of the Cope Timer. Formerly Foreign Editor of T/ie Timer. \ 

Brian Westf.rdale Downs, M.A. ^ f 

Fellow and Lecturer in Medi eval and Modern Languages and English, Christ’s j 
College, Cambridge. i 

Clyde Augustus Dir.MWAY, Pii.D., LL.D. - [ 

President of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Author of Freedom of { 
the Press in Massachusetts. I 


Carl BroCKUausen, Dr. Juris. j 

Professor of the Science of Administnitton in the University of Vienna. i 

Wing Commander T. R. Cave-BroW'Ne-Cave, C.B.E., R.A.F., F.R.A1..S., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.N.A. 

In charge of Airshii) Experiments and Research at the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry. Lecturer in Airship Engineering, Imperial College of Science. Air.ship 
Member of the Aeronautical Research Committee. Formerly Engineer Officer, 
R.N. Airship Pil > 1 , kii.u In charge of Non-rigid Airship Design and Con¬ 
struction at Kingsnorth, 1014-*^- 

Charles Cae.sae Hawkins, M.A., M.I.E.E., Assoc. American LE.E. f 

Author of The Dynamo. Joint-author of Papers on the Design of Alternate < 
Current Machinery. \ 

Maj )r General Sir Ciiart.es Edward Calt.well, K.C.B. f 

Director of Military Operations, War Office, ioi 4 -<>. Author of Small Wars; { 
Mditary Operations and Maritime Preponderance; The Dardanelles; etc. [ 

Major Ci.aude Eagles Willoughby Beddoes, O.B.E. f 

Gloucestershire Regiment. Inspector of Grenade Training, G.H.Q., Great Bnt- I 
ain, 1975-8. Experimental Officer for Grenades and Trench Stores, Ministry | 
of Munitions, 1915-9. Control Officer, Inter-Allied Commission irf Control, 1919* ■[ 


Champagne, Battles In 

{in port). 


Botha, GeneraL 
Cambridge. 


Colorado. 

Austrian Empire {in part); 
Badeni, K. 


Aeronautics: Airships. 


Electrical Engineering 

{in part). 

Dardanelles Campaign. 
Doga, War (tn part). 



C.F.A. 


C.F.C. 


C. H. H. 


C. H. T. 


C. J. M. 
C.K.* 


C. L. C. 


C. U M. 


C. M. E. M. 


C. O. B. 


C. R. W. 


C.T.A. 


C. T. G. 


D.A. 


D. D. T. O'C. 


D. P. B. 


D. Y. T. 


E.B.A. 
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MAj<M>CkARiES Frawcis Atkinson. 

T.D. Late East Surrey Regiment. Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.), Order 
of Saint Anne (Russia). Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Staff 
Officer for Trench Warfare Research, iqi ?-?. British Instructor in Intelligence, 
Aftierican Expeditionary Force, 1918. Editorial Staff of the nth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Author of Grant's Campaigns: The Wilderness and 
Cold Uarbor: etc. 

CHARtiiS Frederick Cross, B.Sc., F.R.S. 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. Member of the firm of Cross & Sevan. 
Jofnt-author (with E. J. Sevan) of Researches on Cellulose: Text-Book of 
Papermaking. 

Clarence Henry Haring, B.Lett. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Harvard). 

.Associate Professor of History in Yale University. Author of The Buccaneers 
in the West Indies in the XVII. CetUury: Trade and Navigation between Spain 
and the Indies in the Time of the Habsburgs: etc. 

Charles Harrison Townsend, F.R.I.B.A. 

Past-Master of the Art Workers’ (iuild. Late Member of Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architecture. Cantor Lecturer on Mosaic. 

Courtenay J. Mill. 

F'inancial Editor of The Times. 


Carl Karsten. 

Member of the Staff of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Charles Lyon Chandler, A.B. 

Curator of South American History and Literature in the Harvard College 
Library. Manager of the Foreign Commercial Department of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. Author of Inter-American Acquaintances. 

Conwy Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Emeritus Professor of I’sychology in the University of Bristol. Author of 
Animal Life and hitelligence: Instinct and Experience: ale. 

General Charles Marie Emanuel Mangin, K.C.B., etc. 

See the biographical article: Mangin, C. M. E. 

Charles Otto Blagden, M.A. 

Reader in Malay in the University of London and in the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution. 

CiJNTON Rogers Woodruff, A.B., Pii.B., LL.B. 

Attorney-at-Law. Hon. Secretary, National Municipal League. Vice-President, 
American Civic Association. President, Civil Service Commission of Philadelphia. 

Cai'tain C. T. Atkinson. 

Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Charles Theodore Greve, A.B., LL.B. 

Referce-in-Bankruptcy, U.S. District Court, Southern District of Ohio. Secre¬ 
tary to the Trustees of the Sinking Fund of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Douglas Ainslie, B.A. (Oxon.). ' 

Trjinslator of Benedetto Croce’s works. Author of John of Damascus: The Song 
of the Stewarts: and other poems. 

Major-General Sir Desmond Dykes Tynte O’Callaghan, K.C.V.O., R.A. 

Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery. Secretary, Member and President of the 
Ordnance Committee. President of the Committee on Explosives. Formerly 
on the Experimental Staff at Shoeburyness. 

David Prescott Barrows, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

President of the University of California. Professor of Education, University of 
California, 1910. President, Board of Trustees, Mills College, California, 1Q10-7. 
Author of the Ethno-Botany of the Coahuilla Indians: ■d History of the Philip¬ 
pines: etc. 

David Yancey Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of History and Political Science in the University of Arkansas. Author 
of A History of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory of the United 
States. Joint-author ol The South in the Building of the Nation: Studies in South¬ 
ern History and Politics. Associate Editor of the Southwestern Political Science 
Quarterly. 

Major-General Edward Bailey Ashmore, C,B., C.M,G., M.V, 0 . 

Commander of the Legion of Honour. General in Command of the London Air ■ 
Defences. 


Air Bembt (At 
Amaumition (in part): 
Army: Russian (in part ); 
GermatK Ardlieiy <»* 
Balkan wars (in pari) : 
Bombthrowers; 
Cordonnier, General; 
Eastern European Front 
Campaigia (in part). 


Cellulose. 


BiazlL 


Belcher, J; 
Bentley, J. F. 


I English Finance. 

f AUenstein-Marienwerder; 

I Baffin, A.; Berlin; Bemstorff, 
I Count; Dresden; 
i Ebert, F. 


I Argentina; 

I Buenos Aires. 


I Behaviourism. 

f Champagne, Battles in 

I (»« part). 

I Austric Family of Languages. 
I City Government, 
j Artois, Battles in (in part). 

I CindnnatL 

I Croce, Benedetto (in part). 


I Ammunition (in part). 


California, University of. 


Arkansas. 


Air Raids. 



xsdi 

B.C.K. 

B. V. B. G. 

E.F.L. 

E. G.-H. 

E. J. 

E. J. F. 

E. J. G. 

E. J. R. 

E. J. S. 

E.K. 

E. M. Ho. 

B. n. S. 

E. S. 

E. S. H. 

E. S. H.* 

E. S. S. 

E. V. V. 

E. V. W. 

E. W. M»cB. 

F. A. Cl. 
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Eowaxd Caueson Kirk, D.D.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Late Dean and Emeritus Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, 
Dental School, University of Pennsylvania. Editor ol The Dental Cosmos. 

EmOR F. B. Grogan (Lady Grogan). 

Wife of Colonel Sir Edward Grogan, Bart., C.M.G., D.S.O. Travelled and lived 
for some years in the Balkans. Author of articles on Balkan subjects in the 
Nineteenth Century, New Europe', etc. 

Edward F. Law. 

Consulting Engineer. Formerly of the Armour Plate Department, Armstrong 
Whitworth & Co. 

Major Eduard Gi.aise-Horstenau. 

Late General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Array. Now of the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 
Formerly Staff Officer to Field-Marshal Conrad von Hbtzendorf. 


Major Ernst Joi.y. 

Late General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army. Now of the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 
Part-author of the Austrian Official War Chronology Tables, etc. 

Edgar John Forsdyke, M.A., F.S.A. 

A.ssistant in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. Editor of tlic Journal oj Hellenic Studies. 

Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Pu.D. 

Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, and Secretary to the President, Chicago 
University. Author of the Story of the New Testament', Index Patristicus; and 
Contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. 

Edward John Russei.e, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Director of the Rotham.sted Experimental Station. Author of Soil Conditions 
and Plant Growth; The Fertility of the SoU; Lessons on Sod; Manuring for Higher 
Crop Production; etc. 

Edward James Saeisbury, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

Lecturer in Botany and Fellow of University College, London. Hon. Secretary, 
British Ecological Society. Author of An Introduction to the Study of Plants; etc. 

Edmund Knecht, Ph.D. (Zurich), M.Sc.Tech., F.I.C. 

Associate Professor of Applied Chemistry, Manchester University and College 
of Technology. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 

President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Brevet Colonel Ernest Norman Stockley, D.S.O. 

Royal Engineers. 

Ernest Sandpord. 

Secretary to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham. Joint-author (with R. H. Brazier) 
of Birmingham and the Great War. 

Elizabeth Sanderson Haldane, C.H., LL.D., J.P. 

Member of Education Authority for Perthshire. Vice-Chairman, Territorial 
Force Nursing Service Committee. On Royal Commission on the Civil Service. 
Member of the Scottish Universities Committee. Author of Tlte Life of Des¬ 
cartes; etc. 

Captain Edgar Stoppord Holland. 

Late Royal West Kent Regiment. Formerly Mobilization Directorate, War 
Office. Member of Gray's Inn. , 

Ernest Stanley Salmon, F.L.S. 

Reader in Economic Mycology, University,of London. Mycologist to the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, KenL 
Ernest Vancourt Vaughn, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of History in the University of Delaware. Author of The Origin and 
Early Development of the English Universities to the Close of the i^lh Century; 
English Trading Expeditions into Asia under A uthority of the Muscovy Company, 
iSS 7 -dl. 

Eduard von Wertheimer. 

Emeritus Professor of History in the University of Pressburg. 

Ernest William MacBride, D.Sc. (Lond.), M.A. (Cantab.), Hon. LL.D. (McGill), 
F.R.S. 

Vice-President of the Zoiilogical Society of London. Vice-Chairrrtan of the 
Eugenics Education Society. Formerly Professor of ZoOlogy in McGill Univer¬ 
sity, Montreal. Professor of Zodlogy in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London. Author of Textbook of the Embryology of the Invertebrata; 
etc. 

Frederick Albert Cleveland, Ph.B., Ph.D’., LL.D. 

Professor of United States Citizenship, Maxwell Foundation, Boston University. 
Author of Organized Democracy; First Lessons in Finance; etc. 


jDeutiitiy. 

/ 

jBulgana. 


I Annour Plate. 

j Auatiiat R^blic of: 

( History; Eastern European 
[ Front Campaigns {in part). 

I Army: Austro-Hungarian {id 
part); 

Brest litovsk, Battles 
round, 1915; 

Dunajec-Sant Battles of ^e. 
I Archaeology: Greece. 


I Chicago, University of. 


I Botany: Soil Sterilisation. 


I Botany: Ecology. 

I Dyeing: United Kingdom. 

I Dartmouth College. 

I Bridging, Military. 
Kimingham. 

Chfld Welfare: 

United Kingdom. 

f Army; British, DemobUiza- 
I lion; j I 

1 Dogs, War {in pari). ' . 

I Botany: Mycology. 

Delaware. 

jAndras^, J. J. 

Cytotogy; 

Embryology. 

Boston. ' 



F. A.L. 


F. C.- 0 . 


F. C. E. 


F.F. 


F. G. B. 


F. G.-T. 


F. H. Br. 


F. I. 

F. J. C. W. 

F. Ke.* 

F. L. N. 


F. M.R, 


F. R. C. 


F. W. E.-G. 


F. W. P. 


F. Y. 


F.Z. 


G. A. 


G.Ab. 


G.A. Y. 


G.C. 


G.E.B. 
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Alexander Lotoekann, M.A„ Ph.D.,F.R.S. 

Frofcvsor of £xp«ruh«»td Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 

CAPTAra Frank Creagh-Osborne, R.N., C.B. 

Director, Admiralty Compass Department. 

FRiLNS CaXI EndRES. 

Major, late General Staff, Turkish Army. Author of a Life of Moltke\ Die Ruine 
des Orients; etc. Member of Committee, German League of Nations Union. 


I Ei n stein, A. 

I Compass. 

I Army: Turkish; 

I BaU^ Wars (fn part). 


Frank Fox, O.B.E. f . .. 

Author of Australia; Problems of the Pacific; "C.B.Q.” Served in the World i 

War as Artillery officer and as Staff officer. \ Canteens. 

Frank George Barnes. f 

Superintendent, Homerton Residential School for the Deaf. Formerly Editor of { Deaf and Dumb. 
The Teacher of the Deaf. Officer of the French Academy. ^ 

F. Gloerveedt-Tarp, M.A. ( 

Chief Secretary to the Danish Extraordinary Commission on Regulation of J /• j. 4\ 

Prices. Secretary to the General Director of the Great Northern Telegraph | L'enmaoc (in part). 

Company (Store Nordiske). [ 


Frank Herbert Brown, C.I.E. f 

On the Staff of The Times for Indian Affairs. London Correspondent of The J AgaKhan; 

Times of India. Formerly Assistant Editor of the Bombay Oacclte and Editor of 1 Bikaner, Maharaja of. 
the Indian Daily Telegraph, Lucknow. ( 

Florence Irwci, /-j 

Author of The Complete Auction Player; Master-Auction; etc. jBnoge, Auction. 

Major F. J. C. Wyatt, O.B.E., M.C. [ 

Royal Engineers. Organizer and Controller of Camoufl.Tgc, British Expedition- | Camouflage: Military. 
ary Force, France, 1916-8. [ 

Frederick William Keeble, C.B.E., F.R.S. / „ 

Sherardian Profcs.sor of Botany in the University of Oxford. \ Botany: Introductory. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Lewis Nathan, K.B.E. f 

Late Royal Artillery. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Director < AlcohoL 
of Alcohol Section, Fuel Research Board. i 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Rickard. 

Royal Artillery. Chief Instructor, Artillery College, Woolwich (assisted by 
Instructional Staff, Artillery College). 


Ammunition (in part). 


Frank Riotardson Cana, F.R.G.S. 

Editorial Staff, nth edition of the Ertcydopcedia Bntanmca. Editorial Staff of 
The Times. Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union; Problems 
of Exploration; Africa; The Sahara in rpry; The Great IVar in Europe; etc. 

Frederick Wh-liam Edridge-Green, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Special Examiner and Adviser to the Board of Trade on Colour Vision and Eye¬ 
sight. Author of The Physiology of Vision. Inventor of the Colour Perception 
Si)cctromctcr and Colour Perception Lantern—used as the Official Test of the 
British Navy. 


Abyssinia; Africa; Angola; 
Belgian Congo; Cairo; 
Cameroon; Cape Province; 
Dahomey; Delagoa Bay; 
Blast African Military 
Operations; Egypt (in part). 


Colour Vision and 
Colour Blindness. 


Floyd W. Parsons, E.M. 

Founder and former Editor of The Coal Age. 


I Coal: 


United States. 


Alexander Bell Filson Young. 

Mitor of the Saturday Review. Author of With the Battle Cruisers; Master- 
singers; Ireland at the Cross Roads; Christopher Columbus and the New World; 
The Sands of Pleasure; When the Tide Turns; etc. 

F. Zeuthen. 

George Jeffreys Adam, 

Formerly Correspondent of The Times in Paris. 

Grace Abbott, M.A. 

Chief of the Cbildrcn’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. Formerly Director 
Ctffid_ Labor Division, U.S. Children's Bureau, and Executive Secretary, 
Illinois immigrants Commission, Chicago. 

Gilbert A. Youngbeko, D.S.O. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Assistant to the Chief of Engineers, 
Army. 

G. Castellano. 

Author of Introduzione alio studio delle opere di B. Croce (1920). 

George Eakle.Bucxle, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 

Formerly Scholar of New College and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

, Editor of The Times, 1884-1912. Author of Life of Disraeli (veils. 3,4, s> and 6). 
See biographical article: Buckle, George Earle. 


I Beatty, Lord. 


I Denmark (in part). 

f Briand, A. 

(Deachimel, P. 

I Children, Laws Relating to: 

United States; 

Child Welfare: United States. 


I Engineers, Military: 

I United States. 

j Croce, Benedetto 
(in part). 

Asquith, H. H.; Balfour, 

A. J.; Carson,Sir Edw^; 
Cecil, Lord Hu^; Cecil, 
Lord Robert; Churchill, 
Winston; Cromer, lord; 
BngUahHi^ty: 1913-21. 
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Limited. Manager to the 


DoUitf SMtirides 
Mobmzadon. 


Sir George Ernest May, K.B.E., F.I.A. 

Secretary of the Prudential Assurance Company, 

Dollar Securities Committee. 

Author rf m 1 

£ 7 y^<» 0 «^; Tfie Royd Mummies-, Migrations of Early CuUure; Evolution of the 
Dragon-, etc. 

Major-General Sir George Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 

DircS^f hlniikathm^'and WoA^^ War Office, 1011-8. Author oiThe Water 
Supply of Barracks and Cantonments; The Principles of Structural Design, etc. 

Gifford Pinc hot, A.B. (Yale), Hon. A-M (Yale and Princeton), Sc.D. (Michigan 
Acriculturiil College)* IvLi.D. (McGill). -n • i f # 

Professor of Forestry, Yale University. U.S. Forester, 1808-1910. President of 
the N.itional Conservation Association. Pennsylvania Commissioner of Forcstrj. 
Author of The Adirondack Spruce; The Training of a Forester; 1 he Fight for 
Conservation; etc. 


Barracks and Hutments} 
Engineers, Military: 
United Kingdom. 


Conservation Policy. 


George Saunders, O.B.E., B.A. (Oxon.), Hon. !^.D. (Qasgow^ 

Correspondent of the Morning Post in Berlin, 1888-97; and of The Tunes m 
Berlin, 1897-1908, and in Paris, 1908-14. 


Bethmann Hollweg, T. von; 
Billow, Prince von; 
Delbrhick, Hans; 

Eisner, Kurt. 


Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, j Censorship; United States. 
Director of Division of Educational and Civic Publications, Committee on 1 
Public Information. 

^’^“sXlarTanYkxhibitioncr, Royal College of Music. Author at Experanre Morris 
Dance Book, No. 2. Conductor, Philharmonic Societies, London and Liverpool. 

Brigadier-General Henry Arthur Bethell, C.M.G. 

Late Royal Field Artillery. Author of Modern Guns and Gunnery, Modern 

Artillery in the Field. 

S«M Sd..«, k . 1 » Ukv^ly a Arko., 

Scholar of Corpus ChrisU Collcfk. Oxtonf. Editor of 
And 12th editions of the Encyrfopmdm Brttannica. Financial Edilot oi Ine 
Ftwes, 1913-20. See the biographical article: Chisholm, Hugh. 

^overm!r^*"f*”Nigl!ri^ ^in the Federated Malay St.ates Civil Service, 
i8K;-i 90,;; in the West Indies, 1903-7; in Ceylon, ’ 

Governor of the Gold Coast, 1912-9. Administered ‘he ®ritish Sphere of Oce^ 
nation in Togoland throughout the World War. Author of Studies tn Brown 
Humanity; Further India; The German Colonies; etc. 

XTomck Citoy. 

Author of How Motion Pictures Are Made. 

Henry Edward Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F-R.S. c„,„i, 

Emeritus Professor of Chemistry at the City and Guilds College, South Kensing 
ton. Davy Medallist of the Ftoyal Societyi 1911* 

Henry Evan Aitgustf. Cotton, C.t.E.,L.C.C. < ,i,« nt J Hanerten Sir S. 

Formerly Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, and Advocate of the High Court at ( Baaerjea, S>ir 5 ». 

Calcutta. Author of Calcutta Old and New. Late Editor of India. 

^^^I^fessor of HUtor^in WMtwn Reserve Univeraity, Clweland, Ohio. Author of i Clevdand. 

The Revolutionary Period in Europe; The Teaching of History and Cmcs, etc. 

****°Som” Bdl'^Professor of Colonial History, Oxforf. Feltow of All Souls - 

College, Oxford. Author of A Short History of British Colonwl Poh^-, Origin \ Bntish Empire. 
and Grmoth of the English Colonies; “ Camada” (Part II.) m Sir Charles Lucas s 
History and Geography of the British Colonies; etc. v 

the Imperial College of Science. Served in Royal Ait Force. ( 

****ProfM^*^rGovSient in ^the University of Texas. l 

Prussian Administration; Applied City Government; A Handbook of Cmc Im¬ 
provements; Municipal Functions; etc. 1 : 

Mukum. { A%, 


Dancing. 

ArtiUeiy {in part). 

I Arizona. 

I English History: 

^ 1910-2. 

Ashanti. 


I Cinematograph. 
I Chemistry 
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Herbert Inorau Priestley, M.A., Ph.D. [ 

Associate Professor of Mexican Historjr and. Librarian of the Bancroft Library, J ^ 

;,i. ■ .i-Hnivetsity of California. Author iri Josi it G<W««, VisHor^Gmerd cf New ) Costa Rica. 
Spain; etc. I 


H. J. Wilson, C.B., C.B.E. 

Hans Kelsen, Dr. Juris. 

Professor of Constitutional Law at the University of Vienna.] 

H. Lund, M.A. 

Harry L. H. SciiUtze, M.D. 

Bacteriologist at the Lister Institute, London. 

Henry Letidcdy Tidy, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 

Assistant Physician to St. Thotnas’s Hospital. Physician to the Great Northern 
Hospital, London. 

Harold Maxwell Lefroy, M.A., F.Z.S. 

Professor of Entomology in the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington. Author of Indian Insect Pests; Indian Insect Life; etc. 

Captain Hoffman Nickerson, B.A., M.A. (Harvard). 

Late U.S. Army. Member of New York State Legislature, iqi6. In the World 
War served in G.H.Q. Intelligence Staff, American Expeditionary Force, France. 

Henri Pirenne. 

Rector of the University of Ghent. Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium 
and of the Institute of France. Corresponding Member of the Royal Historical 
Society. Author of Uistoire de Belgique; etc. 

Henry Parker Wilus, Ph.D. 

Professor of Banking in Columbia University. Director of Research, Federal 
Reserve Board. Author of Ameriean Banking; The Federal Reserve; etc. 

Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. 

Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Author of The Siege of 
the South Pole; etc. See the biographical article; Mill, Hugh Robert. 

Hans Tieke, Ph.D. 

Professor of Art History in the University of Vienna. 

Major-General Hans von Haeften. 

Late General Staff, German Army. Director m the Archives of the Reich. 
Formerly member of the Historical Section of the Great General Staff. During 
the World War a General Staff Officer with troops. Representative of the 
Supreme Command at the Foreign Office, 1918. 

Hartley Withers. 

Editor of the Financial Supplement of the Saturday Review. Formerly Editor of 
The Economist. Author of jf/te Meaning of Money; Case for Capitalism; etc. 


[ ArbitiRtion and Cow^tionr 
1 United Kingdom. 

f Austria, Republic of: 

< Constitution and 
I Administration. 

I Denmark (tn part). 

I Bacteritdogy: Medical. 

I EncephalitiB.Lethargica. 

I Economic Entomology. 

I Artois, Battles in {in part). 

I Belgium: History (in part). 

I Banking: United States. 

I Antarctic Regions. 

I Austrian Empire: Art. 

Champagne, Battles in 

(in part). 

I Capitalism. 


(Demobilization and 

Humbert Wolfe, C.B.E. 1 Resettlement: United 

( Kingdom. 

Henry William Mardon, F.R.G.S. ! 

Commander of the Mejidieh. Formerly Lecturer in Geography and Education J . 
in the TewCkieh and Dar el Ulum Colleges, Cairo. Author of A Geography of ] 

Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; etc. 

Harold Wood Milner, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Government of India. 

Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, K.B.E., M.D., LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 

Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Irving Fisher, A.B., Ph.D. 

Professor of Political Economy at Yale University. Author of The Nature of J Stabilization. 

Capital and Income; The Purchasing Power of Money; The Rate of Interest; etc. | 

See the biographical ai tide: Fisher, Irving. [ 

James Auson Glover, O.B.E., M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), D.P.H. f 

Medical Officer, Ministry of Health. Late Officer in Charge Cerebro-Spinal | Cerebro-Spinal Fever. 

Fever Laboratory, London DistricL ( 

John Aiton Todd, B.L. f 

Lecturer in Economics, Balliol College, Oxford. Author of The World’s Cotlon | Cotton and Cotton Industiy. 
Crops; etc. [ 

John Baker Cannington Kershaw, F.I.C., F.S.S. f 

Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer. Author of The Electric Furnace 1 Electrochemistry and 
in Iron Sled Production; Electrometallurgy; Electrothermal Methods of Iron ] Electrometallurgy. 
and Steel Production. I 


{Delhi 

I Botany: Horticultural 
I Exploration. 
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JOVAN CVIJIC. 

Patron’s Medallist of the R.G.S. Officer of the Legion of Honour. Professor of 
Geography in the University of Belgrade. Author of Das Karsiphaenemen; 
Gfundtinien dcf Geograpkie und Geo/ogic von Mazedonien und Altserbien] La 
Pininsule Jialkanique. 

CoLONEt John Coun Matheson, R.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Southern Command. Formerly Chief Instructor in 
Fortification, School of Military Engineering, Chatham. Fortification Adviser to 
the Chilean Government. Member of the Belgian Coast Defences Commission, 
1919, and of the Heligoland Commission, 1920. 

James Ce'^ii, Mottram, M.B. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Cantab.). 

Director of the Research Department, Radium Institute. Late Experimental 
Officer, Camouflage School, G.H.Q. Author of Controlled Natural Selection. 

James E. West, LL.B., LL.M. 

(ffiief Seoul Ex(!rutive, Boy Scouts of America. Formerly Secretary of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s White House Conference on Care of Dependent Children. 

Major-Generai. Sir John Humphrey Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., M.P. 
Liite fioth Rifles. Member for Fareham Division of Hampshire. .Served through¬ 
out South African War. Instructor in Staff Duties at the Staff College. On the 
General Staff in France, 1914-8. 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Moyes, D.D. 

Canon of Westminster (Cathedral. Formerlv Editor of the Dublin Review. 
Domestic Prelate to H. H. Pope Benedict XV. 

Dr. j. Merritt Matthews. 

Head of the Department of ('hemislr\- :ind Dx’eing, Philadelphia Textile School, 
1898-1907; Consulting Chemist and ExfaTt in'rextilc Chemistry and Dyestuffs 
since 1910. Editor Colour Trade Jounuil since 1917. 

John Otway Percy Bland. 

Author of Chinn-, Japan and Korea-, IIon.'seboal Days in China, Joint-author of 
China under the Empress Dowager. Served in Chinese Maritini.- t'usioms, 
1883 96. Shanghai Correspondent fur The Times, 1897-1910. 

Jacques Pirenne. 

Avocat at the Court of Appeal of Belgium. Professor of History to Prince 
Leopold of Belgium, Duke of Brab:int. 

James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 

Editor of The Guardian. 

John Rogers Commons, A.B., A.M., LL.D. 

Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. Author of Documentary 
History of American Ind-ustrial Society-, History of Labor in the United States-, 
Principles of Labor Legislation; etc. 

Colonel Julian Robert John Jocelyn, C.B. 

Late Royal Artillery. Gold Medallist of the Royal Artillery Institution. 

Right Hon. Sir James Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

Grand Cross of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. Commander of the Osmunich. 
Grand Cross of Polar Star. Late Ambassador to the Court of Italy. Member of 
Lord Milner’s Mission to Egypt, 1920. Special Envoy to King Mcnelek II., 1897. 
Author of Customs and Lore of Modern Greece; Poems in Many Lands; etc. 

John Slater, B.A. (Lond.), F.R.T.B.A. 

Formerly President, Architectural Association, and Vice-President, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, *900-4. Member of Appeal Tribunal undfr the 
London Building Acts. Author of a. Short History of The Herners Estate; 
Joint-author of Classic and Early Christian Architecture. 

James Strachev Barnes, F.R.G.S. 

Author of “The Future of the Albanian State” {R.C.S. Journal, July 1918). 
Major Karl Mayern. 

Late Gencnd Staff, Austro-Hungarian Armv. Now of the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 
Author of various monographs on the World War. 

Karl Pribram, Dr. Juris. 

Professor in the University of Vienna. 

Leonard Bairstow, C.B.E., F.R.S., F.R.Ae.S., F.Inst.P. 

Professor of Aerodynamics at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington. Author of Applied Aerodynamics. 

Lawrence C. Wroth, A.B. 

First Assistant Librarian, Enoch I’ratt Free Library, Baltimore. Author of 
Parson Weerar: A Biographical and Critical St-udy, etc. 

Lettice Dioby, F.N.S. 

Author of cytologlcal papers in the Annals of Botany', Arekh fUr Zellforschung; 
etc. 
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{ Church History; 

Homan Catholic. 


Dyeing: United States. 


■ China. 


I Albert, King of the Belgians; 
I Belgium: History (inpart). 

/ Church Histo^: 

\ Church of England. 

( Arbitration and Conciliation: 
United States. 

I Air Bombs («n part). 


Egypt: History. 


Architecture: British. 


I Albania. 

I Carpathians, Battles of. 

( Austrian Empire: Economic 
Conditions {in part); 
Austria, Republic of: Eco¬ 
nomic Conditions {itifarty. 

f Aeronaudes: Aerodynamics. 

I • ■ 

f 

{ Baltimore. 

I 

f 

< Botany;'Cy<ofogy. 
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Lawkence Johnston Burfee. 

Secretary, Canadian' Section, International Joint Conuniasion. Formedy 
Librariaa of the Ottawa Public Library. Author of Bibliography of Canadian. 
Fiction-, A Little Book of Canadian Essays-, Centsory of Canadian Sonnets; etc. 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A., Sc.D., F.G.S. 

Assistant Keeper in the Mineral Department, British Museum Naturtl History. 
Editor of the Mineralogical Magaaine. Author of The World’s Uinerods. 

Lalla Vandervelde. 

Secretary of the Institut des Bautes Etudes, Brussels University. 


Ludwig von Mises, Dr. Juris. 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Vienna. 


Leonard Sidney Woolf, B.A. 

Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of Empire and Com¬ 
merce in Africa; International Government; Cooperation and the Future of In¬ 
dustry; etc. 

Mira Burr Edson. 

Editor of the Arts and Crafts Magasine and Arts and Crafts Bulletin. Charter 
Member of the National Society of Craftsmen and of the Art Alliance. 

Marie Carmichael Stores, D.Sc. (Lend.), Ph.D. (Munich). 

Fellow of University College, London. Sometime Lecturer in Palaeobotany, 
Universities of Manchester and London. Author of Catalogue of Cretaceous 
Plants in the British Museum, etc. 

WiNO Commander Martin Flack, C.B.E., M.A., M.B. 

Director of Medical Research, Royal Air Force. Author of papers on the 
medical aspect of flying, etc. 

Dr. M. Kristiansen. 

Merton M. Wilner. 

Editorial Writer on the Bujalo Express. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mervyn O’Goeman, C.B., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Formerly Superintendent of the Royal Aircraft Factory, Farnborough. Con¬ 
sultant to the Director-General of Military Aeronautics. Chairman of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, and of the Accidents Investigation Committee of the Air 
Ministry. 

Maurice Reclus. 

Conseillcr d’Mtat. Colonial Editor of Le Temps. 

Major and Brevet Colonel M. St. L. Simon, C.B.E., R.E. 

Assistant Director, Engineering Services, Canada, iqo8-io. Staff Captain, War 
Office (Fortifications and Works), IQII-5. Anti-Aircraft Defence Commander, 
London. 1916-8. Anti-Aircraft Defence, Independent Force, R.A.F., 1918. 
Anti-Aircraft Defence, Leeds, 1919. Commander of Northern Air Defences, 
1919. General Staff, War Office, 1920-1. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. (Cantab.), Jur.D., Hon.D.Litt. 
(Oxon.). 

See the biographical article: Butler, N. M. 

Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.I. 

Marine Painter and Etcher. Originator of Dazzle Painting (Naval Camouflage) 
as u.scd by the Allied Powers in the World War. Author of The Dardanelles. 

Otto Kriegk, Ph.D. (Gottingen). 

Member of the Staff of the Weser Zeitung, Berlin Office. 

Oliver Stillincfleet Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., B.A. 

Parliamentary Secretary (Private) to Mr. Austen Chamberlain as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and as Leader of The House of Commons. Author of The Great 
Preference Debate. 

Oskar Stark. 

Member of the Berlin Staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Baron Otto von Kumberg, Dr. Juris. 

Paul Bourson. 

Member of the Commissariat Oneral of the French Republic at Strasbourg. 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Dr. Hist., Dr. Juris. 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Author of Villainage in England; 
The Growth of the Manor; Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence; etc. See the 
biographical article: Vinogradoff, Sir Paul. 
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I Literature. 

( AtublanEmpiie: 

J Finance and Banking; 
] Austria, Republic of: 

( Finance and Banking. 


Coc^eration. 


I Arts and Cnfts: United 
I Stales. 

{ Botany: Anatomy and 
Palaeobotany. 


AerotherapeuticB. 


I Denmark (in part). 

I Buffalo. 

Aeronautics: Introductory. 
I Algeria. 

' Air Defence. 

[ Columbia Unlversityj 
< Education: United .States 
I (in part). 

I Camouflage: Naval. 

I Bremen. 

I Chamberlain, J. Austen.. 

I Bavaria; Political History. 
I Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

I Alaace-Lotralne. 

J Benckendorff, Count; 

I Denikin, Anton. 
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Right Hon. Lokd Riddell. 

Vice-Cbairmaa of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. Chairman of the 
Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors’ Association. Represented the 
British Press at die Peace Conference, 1919-21. See the biographical article: 
Riddell, Lord. 

Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D. (Princeton), LL.D. (Yale), F.R.G.S. 

Fellow of the American Institute trf Architects and of the North British Academy 
of Arts. Hon. Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Associate of the National Academy. Member of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters. Supervising Architect, Princeton University. Lecturer on the 
Philosophy of Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Member of 
the firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. Author of Church Building', The Ruined 
Abbeys of Great Britain-, etc. Se.- the biographical article: Cram, Ralph Adaus. 


Censorship (tn pari). 


Architecture; United States. 


Lieijtf.nant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D. / Boy Scouts; United 
Chief Scout. \ Kingdom. 


Robert DeCourcy Ward, A.M. [ 

Professor of Climatology, Harvard University. Author of Climate Considered | Climate and Climatology. 
Especially in Relation to Man. { 


Richard F. Taylor, M.B.E., F.S.S. 

Statistician to the Ministry of Mines. 


Coal: United Kingdom. 


Ralph Henry Gabriel, Ph.D. ( 

Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. Author of The Evolution of ( Connecticut. 
Long Island, etc. ( 


Lieutenant-Colonel Rudolf Kiszling. 

Late General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army. Now of the Kricgsarchiv, Vienna. 


Eastern European Front 
Campaigns (in part). 


Brigadier-General Ralph Kirby Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., C.B.E., R.A.F., 
M.I.Mech.E. 

Director of Aircraft Inspection. Fellow and Past Chairman of the Royal Aero¬ 
nautical Society. Commission, Royal Engineers, 1891. Inspector of Aircraft, 

1913- 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Knox Hezlet, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Royal Field Artillery. Superintendent of External Ballistics, Ordnance Com¬ 
mittee. Author of Nomography, Interior Ballistics', etc. 


Aeronautics: 

Materials and Methods of 
M anufacturc. 

I Ballistics (in part). 


Squadron Leader R. M. Hill, R.A.F., M.C., A.F.C. 

Associate h'ellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society. Formerly in charge of the 

Experimental Flying Department, Royal Aircraft Establishment. Author of . *■ . n / 

paper to the Royal Aeronautical Society: A Comparison of the Flying Qualities of Aeronautics, rerjormance 

Siugle-and Twin-Engined i 4 «ro/i/a«fi;AcronauticalResearchCoramitteeRcports ^‘fopiones. 

nn<i Memoranda No. 678; The Influence of MUitary and Civil Requirements on 

the Flying Qualities of Aeroplaties. 


R. McNair Wilson, M.B., Cii.B. f 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine. Editor, Oxford Medical Publications, j Bilharziosis; 

Late Research Worker in Cardiology, Medical Research Committee. Consultant 1 Bums and Scalds; 
to the Ministry of Pensions in Trench Fever. [ Cancer. 

Ronald McKinnon Wood, B.A. (Cantab.), A.M.I.C.E., F.R.Ae.S. / Aeronautics: Development 

Head of Aerodynamics Department, Air Ministry. \ of Aeroplane Design. 


Robert N. Rudmose Brown, D.Sc. f , 

Member of the Scottish NationalAntarctic Expedition, 1902-4, and of the Scottish j Aland Islands; 

Arctic Expeditions, 1909, 1912 and 1914. Lecturer in Geography, University of | Arctic Regions. 

Sheffield. Author of Spitsbergen, etc. Joint-author of The Voyage of the Scotia. [ 

R. Palme Dutt. _ f 

Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Author of The Two Internationals. < Communism. 

Editor oi The Labour International Handbook. ( 

Robert Sieger, Ph.D. [ Austria, Republic of: 

Professor of Geography, University of Graz; Member of the Academy of < Introduction; 

Science, Vienna. ( Economic Conditions. 

Richard Striegl, Dr. Juris. f Austrian Empire: Economic 

Secretary of the Industrial District Commission. \ Cotiditions (in part). 

Ralph Thicknesse. 

Barrister-at-Law. Author of Digest of Law, Husband and Wife', etc. 

Sir Reginau} Thomas Tower, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 

Administrator of'llanzig and High. Commissioner of the League of Nations, 

1919-20. 

Capitaine-Commandant R. van Ovehstraeten. 

Aide-de-Camp to H. M. The King of the Belgians. Graduate of the Staff College. 

Order of Leopold. D.S.O. Legion of Honour. 


{ Children, Law Relating to: 
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William Stocking, M.A. (Yale). 
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ABBB, CLEVELAND (1838-1916), American meteorologist, was 
bom in New York Dec. 3 1838. He studied astronomy under 
BrUnnow and B. A. Gould, and spent a year at the Pulkovo 
Observatory, 1865-6, under Strove. He was assistant at the 
U.S. Naval Observatory, 1867-8, and Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory, 1863-73. His success there in forecasting the 
weather from meteorological observations telegraphed from 
various points led to his being called to the U.S. Signal Serv¬ 
ice in 1871. Thereafter with Government aid he was enabled 
to extend the field of his forecasts and became the “Father 
of the Weather Bureau." The bureau was formally estab- 
lishetl in i8gi under the Department of Agriculture, and Abbe 
remained its head until his death Oct. aS 1916. To his 
initiative is largely due the introduction of the system of stand¬ 
ardized time. 

Ho was the author of Report on Standard Time (1879): Report on 
the Solar Eclipse of July tSyp (1881)! An Account of Progress in 
Meteorology and Allied Suhjects in the Years i8yg-8i (1883); 
Treatise on Meteorological Apparatus and Methods (1888); Prehm- 
inary Studies in Storm and Weather Prediction (1889); Recent 
Progress in Dynamic Meteorology (l8go); The Mechanics M the 
Earth’s Atmosphere (3 vols. of translations, 1S91-1910); The Physi¬ 
cal Basis of Long-Range Forecasting (iQOz); The Progress of Science 
as Illustrated by the Development of Meteorology I.1908); Nates on 
Balloons and on Waterspouts from the Voyage of La Pirouse (1914) 
and The Introduction of Meteorology into Courses of Instruction tn 
Mathematics and Physics (1915). 

ABBEY, EDWIN AUSTIN (1853-1911), American painter 
{see 1.11), died in London, Aug. i igii. The last years of 
his life were devoted to mural paintings for the Capitol at 
Harrisburg, Pa., his native state. He completed “ The Apothe¬ 
osis of Pennsylvania," which stands behind the Speaker’s chair 
in the House of Representatives, also “ The 34 Hours ’’ for the 
ceiling of the dome; but for the Senate chamber he finished 
only one painting — “ Von Steuben Training the American 
Soldiers at Valley Forge.” In 1910 there was completed 
under his supervision the decoration of the Peers’ corridor of 
the Houses of Parliament. He left bequests of his works to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and to the National Gallery in London. 
In 1913, the Old Masters’ Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
held at Burlington House, London, included over 300 works of 
Abbey’s loaned for this special occasion as a memorial to him. 

ABBOTT, LYMAN (1835- ), American divine and author 

(see 1.26), continued after 1910 as editor of The OuUook, and in a 
less degree as a public speaker, to take an active part in the dis¬ 
cussion of important public questions. After the outbreak of 
the World War he supported the cause of the Allies, and on the 
kinking of the “ Lusitania ’’ in 1915 urged that America break 
off diplomatic relations with Germany. He was the author of 
s.\x.—I 


The Spirit of Democracy (1910); America in the Making ((911, 
being the Yale lectures on the responsibilities of citizenship); 
The Four Anchors (1911); Letters to an Unknown Friend (1913); 
Reminiscences (1915, containing in the preface an adinirable 
summary of his liberal views) and The Twentieth Century 
Crusade (1918). 

'ABDUL HAMID II. (1843-1918), ez-SuItan of ‘Turkey (see 
1.35), died Feb. 10 1918. On his deposition in April tgop he 
was sent to Salonika as a state prisoner, but when that town 
capitulated to the Greeks during the Balkan War (191a) he 
was brought back to Constantinople. In 1915 it was judged 
prudent to exile him from Turkey in Europe and he was removed 
to Smyrna. 

ABBRCORN, JAMBS HAMILTON, 3Nn DtnCE or (1838-1913’, 
British politician (see 1.43), who served as High Constable of 
Ireland at the coronation of King George V. (1911), died in 
Ix)ndon Jan. 3 1913. He was succeeded as 3rd duke by his 
eldest son, James Albert Edward Hamilton, bom Nov. 30 1869. 

ABERCROMBIE, LASCBLLES (1881- ), English poet, was 

bom at Ashton-upon-Mersey, dies., Jan. 9 1881, and educated 
at Malvern and Victoria University, Manchester, where he 
studied science. His first work. Interludes and Poems, appeared 
in 1908, and his other works include; Mary and the Bramble 
(1910); The Sale of St. Thomas (1911); Emblems of Love (1912); 
Deborah (1912); Speculative Dialogues (1913) and The Epic 
(1914), berides a critical study of Thomas Hardy (1912). He was 
in 1919 appointed lecturer in Poetry at the university of 
Liverpool. 

ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR, JOHN CAMPBELL GORDON, 

1ST Marquess or (1847- ), British politician (sec 1.47), 

retained his office as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland until 1915. On 
his retirement he was created Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair, 
the latter title beirg a form of the place-name Tara, chosen 
for its connexion with the history of Ireland. His wife, Ishbel 
Maria (b. 1857)—daughter of Dudley Marjoribanks, 1st Baron 
Tweedmouth—whom he married in 1877, took a prominent 
part in charitable work during her residence in Ireland, becoming 
president of the Irish Industries Association and other societies. 
She did excellent work in increasing the number of nurses and 
establishing committees for the improvement of sanitary con¬ 
ditions and combating the spread of tuberculosis in Ireland. 
She published in 1908 Ireland’s Crusade against Tuberculosis. 

ABINGDON, WILUAM LEPER [PilgrivI (1859-1918), English 
actor, was born May 2 1859 at Towcester, Northants. He 
began life as a bank derk, but soon went on the stage, first ap¬ 
pearing at Belfast in 1881. His chief successes were in melo¬ 
drama, with Wilson Barrett’s travelling companies and later at 
the Adelphi theatre, London, where he played in The Harbour 
Lights (1889) and many similar pieces. Between 1903 and igxi 
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he appeared often in America. In 1905 he playe<l Monks in 
Oliver '1 wiit at His Majesty’s theatre, London. He die<! in New 
York May 20 1018. 

ABNEY, SIR WILUAM DE WIVELESLIE (1843-1Q20), 
English chemist, was horn at Dcrliy July 24 1843 and edu¬ 
cated at Rossall school, obtaining a commission in the R.E. 
1861. In 1876 he became C.B., D.Sc., D.C.L. and F.R.S. 
ami from 1893 to 1897 he was successively president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and of the Physical Society. In 
he became assistant secretary to the Boar<l of Education; 
in 100,1 he wds dpitointtid advisor to die science department of 
the Hoard, and the iame year became a member of the Advisory 
council for education to the War Oflice. In 1900 he was knighted 
and in 1904 became chairman of the Society of Arts. His con¬ 
tribution to s< ieiice was mainly in the furtherance of photo¬ 
graphic chemistry and especially of colour photogrtiphy and 
colour printing (rec 16.661; 21.489, 498, 531, 532; 25.631; 
6.729). His publications on these subjects include Instruction 
in Photography (1870); Colour Vision, Colour Measurement 
and Mixture (1803); and Trichromatic Theory of Colour (1914). 
He also wrote Thebes and its Five Great Temples (1876), and, 
with C. D. Cunningham, The Pioneers of the Alps (1888). He 
died at Folkestone Dec. 3 1920. 

ABRUZZI, DUKE OP THE [Lmci AMEnr.o] {1873- ), 

Italian vice-admiral and explorer, son of Amedeo, bite Duke of 
Aosta and sometime King of Spain, was born at Madrid 
Jan. 29 1873. He entered the navy as a cadet and followed 
a regular naval career in which he achieved great distinc¬ 
tion; but he also became well known as an eminent traveller 
and mountaineer. He was the first to ascend Mt. St. Elias in 
Alaska (1897), and in 1890 he organized an expedition with the 
object of reaching the Nortli Pole; although he himself was 
disabled by frostbite early in 1900 and forced to remain on his 
ship, the “ Stella Polare,” ('omm. Cagni pushed on with a part 
of the expedition and reached the lat. of 86° 34', at that 
time the record of northern exploration. In 1006 he was the 
first to ascend Mt. Ruwenzori in East Africa, reaching the twin 
summits (16,800 ft.), which he named Margherita and Alexandra, 
and also the other chief peaks of the range; he made the first de¬ 
tailed map of the Ruwenzori and collected much scientific in¬ 
formation about it. In 1909 he explored the Central Karakoram 
in the Himalayas and by ascending peak K2 achieved the record 
for height; among other scientific work the expedition completed 
the map of the great Baltoro glacier. During the Libyan War he 
commanded a naval squailron in the Adriatic and had various 
successful engagements with Turkish warships. During the 
World War he was commandcr-in-chicf of the Italian naval 
forces, and showed very high qualities of seamanship, strategy 
and organization in the extremely difficult operations in the 
Adrinlic. He had British and French warships under his orders. 
He relinquished his commanil in 1917 owing to disagreement's 
with Adml. Thaon <li Revel, chief of the Nawal Staff, and 
retireil from the service. Afterwards he undertook an important 
colonization and agricultural development scheme in lUilian 
Somaliland. He was made a Knight of the Order of the Annun- 
ziata. 

ABYSSINIA (see 1.82).—Since 1910 boundary commissions 
have delimited in part the Sudan-Abyssinia and the Italian- 
Abys-sinian frontier. No change was made in the international 
status of the country between 1910 and 1921. The conquests of 
Menelck ha<l been retained and the independence of the empire 
maintaincil. The Spanish protectorates excepted, Abyssinia was 
the only country of Africa neutral throughout the World War. 

RecentPlistory. —From 1899, a year which marked the end of 
an era of'conquest and civil war, the Emperor Menelek (see 
18.128) h^ maintained internal peace and had cautiously en¬ 
couraged dOmmercial relations with Europeans. But in 1910 
Menelek was stricken by a malady which incapacitated him from 
rule, although until his death, in Dec. 1913, and for years 
afterwards (e.g. in 1919), his name was invoked by the {leople as 
that of the highest authority in the country. A regency was 
‘formed in 1910, consisting of Lij Yasu—Menelck’s grandson. 


whom he had nominated his heir in 1908—and Ras Tesamma, 
Lij Yasu being then only fourteen. Menclck's wife, the Empress 
Taitu, a princess of Tigr6, opposed the regency, called to her aid 
the Tigrian chiefs, and usurped authority. She refused to sec the 
representatives of foreign powers and stopped the building of 
the railway from Jibuti (see 1.95) to the capital, Addis Abbaba. 
After maintaining her position about a year Taitu was over¬ 
thrown by a palace revolution. She took no further part in the 
government and died Feb. ii 1918. 

Not long after the regency was established Ras Tesamma, a 
fcapaldc man of ine<lerating influence, died, April 1911. Lij 
.¥asu'lthcn attempted to,reign imcootreillod. He ivas strongly 
opposed; but with the help of his father Ras Michael, chief of the 
Wollo Galla, Yasu made good his authority and on Menelek’s 
death was acknowledged negus negusti (king of kings, emperor). 

At that time, the beginning of 1914, the condition of the 
country was not without promise. The building of the railway 
from Jibuti had been resumed; in 1012 it had reached the 
Hawash river, and was then (1014) being carried up the steep 
escarpment to the Abyssinian plateau. Even in its incomplete 
state it carried in 1913 merchandise valued at over £1,600,000. 
A considerable trade between the Galla provinces (western 
Abyssinia) and the Sudan had also developed. Both Abyssinians 
and Gallns showed a distinct appreciation of foreign products; 
it needed only good government and the provision of better 
means of communication to have brought about a great develop¬ 
ment of the very rich natural resources of tho country. Lij 
Yasu, however, was a youth of depraved morals, his adminis¬ 
tration was both weak and tyrannical, ami the result was in the 
south anarchy,' and in the north the alienation of the Tigrians, 
always jealous of Shoa (Menelek’s hereditary kingdom). The 
maintenance of a large standing army was another cause of 
poverty and discontent. Out of a total ]X)pulation, according to 
trustworthy estimates, of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000, about 
500,000 were in the army. (Detailed figures for 1916 gave a total 
of 571,000 as the strength of the Abyssinian forces.) In the 
Galla, Somali and Shankalla (i.e. negro) provinces these men 
lived largely by plunder. 

Such was the situation when the World War broke out. 
Lij Yasu had already come very much under German and 
Turkish iniluence, the chief agent in the propaganda of the 
Central Powers having been Herr K. Schwemmer, consul for 
Austria-Hungary. (Schwemmer, owing to Italian pressure, was 
recalled to Vienna and left Abyssinia in Oct, 1914.) Yasu had 
already given oflence to the Abyssinians, whose attachment to 
their own form of Christianity is strong, by his neglect of the 
observances of the national church, and in June 1914 had caused 
his father, Ras Michael, to be crowned negus (king) of Wollo, 
the only province of Abyssinia proper inhabited by Moslems 
(Galla intruders). Michael remained nominally a Christian; 
Yasu, at first secretly and later openly, embraced Islam, and, 
inspired by Turco-German policy, set himself to unite all the 
Moslems of the empire. He married the daughters of several 
Danakil and GaUa chiefs, and betrothed himself to the daughter of 
Aba JiHar, King of Jimma, the most powerful Moslem prince in 
the empire. He also made political alliances with Moslems out¬ 
side the Abyssinian dominions, among others with the “ Mad ” 
Mullah of Somaliland, then at war with the British. His policy 
was summed up as (i) Moslem as opposed to Christianity; (2) 
Galla ns opposed.to Abyssinian; (3) Turco-German as opposed 
to the Entente. 

In April 1916 Yasu officially placed Abyssinia in religious 
dependence on the Sultan of Turkey as Caliph and sent to the 
Turkish consul-general at Harrar an Abyssinian flag bearing the 
crescent and a confession of faith in Islam. About this time he 
informed his Moslem confederates—who had been tald that 
Germany and Austria had embraced Islam and had imposed 
that faith upon France—that he would lead them against the 
Allies as soon as a great German victory should be announced. 

'One result was raiding into the Sudan and adjacent territorie.s 
by Al^'ssinians. These raids the central Government did not or 
could not prevent. 
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His antr-Cfaristian, anti-Abyssimsn attitude led to Yasu^ 
downfall. The Allied representatives at Addis Abbaba, in 
particular the Hon. W. G. Thesiger, then the British minister, 
did much to counteract Turco-German propaganda and, except 
Ras Michael, all the Abyssinian chiefs were op>poaed to the 
Emperor’s proceedings. They had the support of the people, the 
Shoans as well as the men of Tigr6 and Gondar, and they 
determined to end an intolerable situation. On Sept. 27 
Torb—the Feast of the Cross—by a pdblic proclamation of the 
.'Vbuna (the head of the church) Lij Yasu was declared dethroned, 
on the specific ground of his apostasy. His aunt, the Princess 
Zau<litu (Judith), who had been a prisoner in the palace since 
Menelck’s illness in igio, was proclaimed empress. Oejas 
(general) Taffari Makonnen, a cousin of Zauditu, was appointed 
heir to the throne and regent with the title of Ras (prince). 
The new rf-gime was at once accepted, practically unopposed, 
by the chiefs and people of Shoa and by the imperial a.rmy (a 
force of 50,000 kept in the neighbourhood of the capital). 

Lij Yasu was then at Harrar, a Moslem centre, arming the 
Somalis. On receipt of the news of his deposition he showed the 
weakness of his character by publicly renouncing Islam, a step 
which gained him no credit either with the Abyssinians or the 
Somalis. The garrison of Harrar (Abyssinians), sent by Yasu to 
oppose the Shoan troops which the new rulers had dispatched 
against him, joined his enemies. On Oct. 8 Yasu fled secretly 
from Harrar, making for the Danakil country. On the gtb 
Harrar was occupied by the Shoans, who killed some 400 un¬ 
resisting Somahs before the slaughter was stopped through 
the intervention of the British consul. 

Ras Michael was made of sterner stuff than his son; moreover, 
the Wollo Galla remained faithful to him and he was able to put 
some 80,000 men in the field. Wollo lies on the eastern edge of 
the Abyssinian plateau, with Gondar and Tigrfi N. and N.W. 
and Shoa to the S. Leaving 20,000 to 30,000 men to guard his 
northern frontier, Ras Michael marched S., hoping to capture 
Addis Abbaba by a rapid blow. Meantime the new Government 
had prepared to advance N., fixing on Shano, 40 m. N.E. of the 
capital, as the place of concentration. Michael, who was first in 
the field, had an engagement with the advanced force of the 
Shoans under Ras Lul Seged Oct. 17, before whom he gave way. 
But on the 10th Michael surrounded and destroyed Lul Seged’s 
force in a furious battle in which over 12,000 men perished. 
Lul Seged himself was slain, but his resolute defence had de¬ 
layed Michael’s advance; it gave time to the Shoans to complete 
their concentration. By Oct. 21 they had 60,000 men at Shano, 
and a great superiority in artillery over Michael. On the 22nd 
Shoan cavalry under Ras Kassa' seized a position in the rear of 
Michael’s army; the same day his force on the northern frontier 
was attacked and defeated by the Ras of Gondar (Waldo Giorgis). 
Cut off from his base, almost enveloped and with supplies running 
short, Michael’s only alternative to being starved into surrender 
was to attack. The King chose the latter course and gave battle 
at Shano on Oct. 27. The fighting was desperate and the 
slaughter great. The Shoans were at first hard pressed but the 
timely arrival of Ras Kassa’s cavalry decided the issue. The 
W olio army was utterly routed, Michael was taken prisoner and 
all his artillery captured. This ended the campaign, in which 
in three weeks over 60,000 lives arc said to have been lost, the 
casualties of the Shoans alone exceeding 20,000. The Fitaurai 
Hapti Giorgis, Minister of War, who had commanded in chief the 
Shoan forces, made no attempt to occupy Wollo or to pursue 
Lij Yasu and thus effectively pacify the country. He returned 
to Addis Abbaba where the Empress Zauditu reviewed the 
victorious troops, the ceremony ending with the parade of Ras 
Michael, a fine-looking, dignified man of about 65, chained to 
the chief who had captured him. 

I’rofiting by the inactivity of the Government, Lij Yasu 
gathered together the remnants of his father’s army. He man¬ 
aged to keep his footing in the Wollo country for the greater part 
of rgiy and finally took refuge in Magdala. Ciosely berieged, 
Magdala surrendered in Dec. tgiy. Lij Yasu escaped, and 
' Abyssinian envoy to London for the coronation of George V. i 


thereafter afipears to -heve led .a wandering- life gmong- the 
Danakil and Somali. In Oct. 1918 he was - appealing to the 
Turk* in Arabia for help, and. making attempts to raid the 
Jibuti railway. At the close of 19*0 Yasu appeared in 
apparently hoping to gain over that province, but in Jam 
rpai he was captured by Government forces. 

The Government of the Empress Zauditu and Ras Taffari 
was pro-Ally and in the summer of igig mission* were sent to 
London, Paris, Rome, Brussels and Washington to congratulate 
the Allies on their victory. These missions received good advice 
as to the necessity of an amelioration oi social conditions in 
Abyssinia, the suppression of slavery—Menelek's conquests had 
given a great impetus to the slave trade—and the development 
of commerce and agriculture. 

Economic Conditions and Tradei—Tvo great hindrances to the 
economic development of the country have bren stat^—internal 
disturbances and lack of adequate means of communication. After 
dose of the World War, and with the railway from the Gulf of 
Aden to Addis Abbaba completed, an improvement was anticipated, 
A British company, the Abyssinian Corporation, was formed in 
Dec. 1918, with the approval of the Foreign Office, but owing to 
rostnetion of shippiug, the fluctuations of exchange and the tail 
in the price of coffee its first two years’ operations were unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Nevertheless the total trade of Abyssinia increased. 'Valued 
*t STOUt ti,000,000 in 1905, it had more than doubled by 1910; 
And in 1030 , in the absence of any oihcial stati^ticb, was rouahly 
esrimated at between £3,500.000 and £4,000.000. Hides and sfins, 
coffee and beeswax are the chief exports. The chief imports are 
cotton goods and Maria Theresa dollars (minted at Trieste and an 
CTaet reproduction of the 1780 issue). The external trade of northern 
Abveuma is with Massawn via Asmara; that of Shoa and Harrar 
wth Jibuti and, to a small extent, with Zoila and Berbera (British 
Soinaliland). These are all ancient routes to the sea-coast; to the 
old trade routes to the Sudan by the Blue Nile has been added that 
V A L rivers. Gambela, on the Baro and 60 m. within 

the Abys,sinian frontier, was lca.sed to the Sutlan Government in 
J907, and in the Sobat flood season (June-Nov.)a steamer serv- 
icc is niaintainod with Khartum. Although the road from the 
Baro river to Gore, on the highlands, was and remained very bad, 
Gambela became an important transport centre. The value of its 
trade, £43,000 in 1910, was £103,000 m 1913 and was estimated at 
about £2(w,ooo in I 9 i 9 ' Much of the trade in the country is in the 
hands of Greeks, Svrians and Arabs. The agricultural and mineral 
wealth of the country remain as yet—if the cultivation of coffee be 
excepted—scarcely tapped, and its water-power unutilized. 

See L. do Castro, NcUa Terra del Negus^ 2 vols. (1915); Capl. 
Stigand, To Abyssinia through an Vnhnawn Land (1910); 6, Mtin- 
tandun, Au Pays Ghimirra U913); Major C. W. Gwynn, "A Jour¬ 
ney in S. Abyssinia " (with map), Geog. Jnl., Aug. 1911; Major 
F. L. Athill, " Through S. W. Abyssinia to tho Nile," Hid.. Nov. 
1930: C. H. Armbrustcr, Tvitia Amharica, Port III. Amharic- 
UngHsh Vocabulary, Vol. 1 . (1920). (F. R, 

ACHBIBACH, ANDREAS (1815—1910), German painter {sec 
r.142), died in igio. 

ACHURCH, JANET [Mks. C. Ciiakrington] (1864-1916), 
English actress, was born in Manchester Jan. 17 1864. She 
married Charles Charrington June 1889. She first appeared at 
the Olympic theatre, London, Jan. 8 1883, with Genevieve 
Ward in the farce of Betsy Baker. Two years later she joined 
Frank Benson’s company and played Shakespearean heroines; 
but her chief success was gained as Nora Helmer in Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House, when that pltiy was first produced in England in 
1889. She appearetl later hi other Ibsen plays and in those of 
Bernard Shaw. She died at Ventnor Sept, ii 1916. 

ADAM, JULIETTE (1836- ), French writer {see 1.172), 

whose volumes of reminiscences of distinguished contemporaries 
numbered seven by jgio, subsequently published Impressions 
frar^aises cn Russic (1912) anil ChrUienne (1913), as well as 
various writings in pursuit of her lifelong policy of rcvanclie, 
L’hcure vengercsse dcs crimes bismarckiens (lois), Guillaume 11 . 
jSqo-q (1917), and a volume of war sketches. La vie des Ames 
(tgrg). 

ADAM, PAUL (1862—1920), French novelist (ice 1.72), 
published in his later years various novels, inclutling Le Trust 
(1910) and Sttphanie (1913). He was active in propaganda work 
during the World War, and shortly before his death published 
Reims divastSe and Le Lion d’Arras. He died in Paris Jan. 7 1920. 

ADAMS, HENRY (1838-1918), American historian (ice 1.1751, 
died in Washington, D.C., May 27 igi8. In 1910 bis Lcfl«r to 
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Ameritan Teachers of History appeared, and in 1911 his Life of 
George Cabol Lodge. In 1913 his Mont Saint Michel and Chartres 
(privately printed in 1904) was published by authority of the 
American Institute of Architects, a scholarly interpretation of 
the architecture and literature of the mediaeval Church. In igiS 
his autobiographical The Education of Henry Adams (privately 
printed in 1906) was issued for the public. No book of its 
decade evoked more discussion in America. In igrg The Deg¬ 
radation of the Democratic Dogma (consisting of several essays 
previously published together with one hitherto unpubh'shed) 
was issued, with an introduction by his brother. Brooks Adams. 

His brother, Charles Francis Adams (see 1.17s), died in 
Washington, D.C., March so 1915. In igri he published Studies 
Military and Diplomatic, and in 19:3 Trans-Atlantic 

Historical Solidarity (lectures delivered at Oxford). 

In 1916 Worthington C. Ford (dited Charles Francis Adams, an 
Autobiography, from papers deposited in 1913 with the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society. See also the same editor’s A Cycle of 
Adams Letters, 1S61 - 186S (igao). 

ADAMS, MAUDE (1872- ), American actress, was bom in 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. ii 1872. Her family name was 
Kiskadden, but she adopted the maiden name, Adams, of her 
mother, an actress. She early played child’s parts, and at the age 
of 16 went to New York. From her appearance in Hoyt’s A Mid¬ 
night Bell, in i88g, her popularity grew steadily. In 1897 she 
was first starred by Charles Frohman as Lady Babbie in The 
Little Minister: and in many of Barrie’s other plays she won 
applause. She introduced Rostand to the American stage, 
taking the title-rOle in L’Aiglon (1901), and in Chanteclcr (1911). 
Other plays in her repertory were Romeo and Juliet (1900); 
The Pretty Sister of Josi (1903); The Jesters (1908) and As You 
Like It (1910). 

ADAM80H, WILLIAM (1863- ), British Labour politician, 

was bom at Halbcath, Fife, April 2 1863. When very young 
he began to work in the pits, and for many years led the life 
of a miner. In 1902 he became assistant secretary of the Fife 
and Kinross Miners’ Association, and in 1908 its general secre¬ 
tary. He stood for Parliament unsuccessfully in Jan. 1910, 
but in Dec. was elected for West Fife. On the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Labour party in 1917, Mr. Adamson succeeded 
Mr. Arthur Henderson as its chairman, and in :gt8 he was sworn 
of the Privy Council. In 1919 the Labour party, as the second 
strongest combination in the House of Commons, decided to 
assume the position of the official Opposition, and Mr. Adamson 
became its leader, taking his seat on the front Opposition 
bench. As an Opposition leader he also congratulated the 
Speaker upon his reElection. He took part in the debate on the 
King’s speech, pointing out the views of the Labour party on the 
industrial situation. Mr. Adamson took a prominent part in the 
various trade-union discussions in 1919, 1920 and 1921, particu¬ 
larly in the numerous debates on the coal industry in these years. 

ADDAMS, JANE (i860- ), American sociologist (see 

1.183), published Twenty Years at Hull House (1910), with much 
autobiographical comment; A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil (igii) and The Long Road of Women’s Memory (1916). 
She did much to promote the cause of woman suffrage! snd in 
1912 was an active worker in behalf of the short-lived National 
Progressive parly. After the outbreak of the-World War in 
Europe she attended the International Congress of Women 
held at The Hague in 1915, and was elected president. She was 
also appointed chairman of the International Committee of 
Women for Permanent Peace. She was an avowed pacifist 
after .America had entered the World War. 

ADDISON, CHRISTOPHER (1869— ), English politician and 

medical practitioner, born June ig 1869 at Hogsthorpe, Lines., 
was educated at Trinity College, Harrogate, and received his 
medical training at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. He graduated 
at London University, taking the M.B. (Honours in For. Med.) 
and the B.S. in 1892, and the M.D. in 1893. He was elected 
F,M.C.S. in 1895. He became lecturer in Anatomy both at 
his" own hospital and at Charing Cross hospital; professor 
tt‘ Anatomy at University College, Sheffield; and Hunterian 


professor at the Royal College of Surgeons in 1901. Besides the 
private practice of his profession, he contributed largely to 
medical knowledge by the publication of several books, mainly 
on the anatomy of the pancreas and the abdominal viscera, by 
papers in the Proceedings of the Royal Society and in professional 
journab, and by editing for a time the Quarterly Medical Journal. 
He took, moreover, a leading part in medical education in 
London University. In 1910 he entered Parliament as Liberal 
member for Hoxton. He immediately became active in the 
House. In conjunction with Sir George Newman he was mainly 
instrumental in securing the medical treatment of school children 
and State provbion for medical research; and he was one of the 
few doctors of distinction who supported Mr. Lloyd George in hb 
struggle with the profession over the Insurance Act (1912). 
The valuable support he then gave to Mr. Lloyd George in 
reconciling the doctors to his proposals created a firm bond 
between him and the future Prime Minister. When in 1914 
Mr. Charles Trevelyan, on the outbreak of war, resigned the 
Parliamentary Secretaryship of the Board of Education, 
Dr. Addison was appointed in his place. But his prindpal work 
during the war was effected at the Ministry of Munitions, where 
Mr. Lloyd George obtained his assistance as Parliamentary 
Secretary when the office was created under the first Coalition 
Ministry in 1915. So long as Mr. Lloyd George was Minister, 
Dr. Addison was his right-hand man in the strenuous labours 
of the office, resulting in the enormous multiplication of engines 
of war, and in the redeeming of many vital industries, fertilizers, 
tungsten and potash from German control; and when Mr. Lloyd 
George formed a Government himself in December 1916, he 
placed him at the head of the department. Dr. Addison had to 
deal with various labour troubles, and in particular with a 
serious strike of engineers in May 1917. In July he left the 
Ministry of Munitions to become Minister of Reconstruction 
without portfolio. In this new but very important work his 
policy was apparently influenced by a rather idealistic vision of 
a “ new world ” after the war. One result was the unemploy¬ 
ment dole, at first a necessity, but afterwards a hindrance to a 
return to normal life. To promote national health had always 
been his main object in politics, and when Mr. Lloyd George 
reconstructed his Ministry in the beginning of 1919, he entrusted 
the Local Government Board to Dr. Addison, that he might com¬ 
plete Lord Rhondda’s work and transform it into a Ministry of 
Health. Thb was accomplished in June. He also carried through 
Parliament an important Housing and Town-Pbnning bill 
compelling local authorities to provide housing schemes, and 
obtained parliamentary sanction to an arrangement for the issue 
by such authorities of housing bonds. The ambitious medical 
establishment created by him was subjected to a good deal of 
criticism on the score of economy during 1920; and on the 
reconstruction of the Ministry in March 1921 he was transferred 
from the new department to become once more a minister without 
portfolio. This position he resigned on July 14. He married 
in 1902 Isobcl Gray, and had two sons and two daughters. 

ADEN (see 1.190). —The territory comprises the peninsulas of 
Aden proper and Little Aden, a strip of mainland including the 
villages of Sheikh 'Othman, 6 m. inland, 'Imad and Hiswa, and 
Perim Island. The town of Aden and its port Tawahi, 4 m. 
westward, are connected by a good carriage-road with the 
Somali settlement of Ma’la about midway. The harbour— 
known as Bandar Tawiya or Aden-West Bay—lies between the 
main and Little Aden peninsulas (Jebel Ihsan or Hasan); it 
extends 8 m. from E. to W. and 3 m. from N. to S. and is divided 
into a western and an inner bay by a spit of land. The depth of 
water at the main entrance is 4^ to s fathoms and in the western 
bay 3 to 4 fathoms. For lack of docks and quayage, large vessels 
lie off Steamer Point and all cargo is handled by nftans of 
lighters, the labour being either Somali or Arab. Sailing and 
small craft load and unload at Ma'la. The population of Aden 
proper in 1915 was 36,900 and of the whole settlement 46,000, 
of whom about 23,000 were Arabs and a large part of the 
remainder Somalis. European residents and Christians numbered 
2,000 to 3,000, Mohammedans about 34,000 and Jews 3,700. 
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On March _i ipat the adminiitnition of Aden waa tranaferred 
from the India Office to the Colonial Office, which aiso exer¬ 
cise# political influence, m va^ng degrees, over the confederation# 
of tribe# inhabiting the interior as far as the Yemen frontier and 
over certain tribe# of the Hadhramaut. The revenue in 1914-5 
amounted to 874 lakhs of nrpees (approx. £580,000), derived mainly 
from the Aden Port Trust Fund (£34,000), Aden Mttlement Fund 
(£a8,ooo). Local Supply Bills (£257,000), imperial and municipal 
receipts (£215,700), Post Office (£34,000), excise, customs and 
income tax. The expenditure in the same year was £556,000. 

The value of the total trade (including specie) amounted to 
£8,526,000 (1913-4), and had increased to £10,045,000 in 1918-9 
and £13,641,000 in ipta-20. Of the last amount, £7,124,000 
represented exports and £6,517,000 imports. A very large propor¬ 
tion represents simple transhipment; but Aden i# also the centre of 
the exporting and importing business of the Red Sea commercial 
region inade up of the Hejaz, Asir, Yemen, Hadhramaut, Eritrea, 
Abyssinia and British and French Sonialilanid. The principal arti¬ 
cles of import in 191^20 wore: cotton piece-goods and yam 
£2,180.000, hides and skins £1,291,000, coal £626,000, grain and 
flour £541,000, coffee, sugar, tobacco, hardware, petroleum and 
provisions. The exports were: hides and skins £2,123,000, cotton 
goods £2,112,000, coffee £436,000, grain and pulse £329,000, tobacco 
£213,000 and salt £151,000. Local products, including iat, fire¬ 
wood, live animals, gni, dates, honey, wax, gums and sesame oil, 
to the value of about £125,000, were exported in 1919-20. 1,065 
steam vessels of aggregate tonnage 2,756,301 and sailing craft of 
tonnage 365,569 cleared in the year ending March 1919. The port 
is free except for a small duty on alcoholic liquors and intoxicating 
drugs. Licenses arc rec^uired for the importation of petroleum and 
small arms and ammunition. 

The water supply, formerly very uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
is mainly from reservoirs and from condensation. The reservoirs 
have a stor^e capacity of 8,000,000 gal. but the must effective sup¬ 
ply is obtained by condensation of sea water. Six condensers yield 
52,000 gal. daily. 

Aden produces no foodstuffs. The only local industries are the 
preparation of salt (Italian and Indian concessions, with an out¬ 
put of 124,000 tons in 101^7), the unhusking of Arabian coffee 
berries and the making of cigarettes from tobacco imported from 
Egvpt. The main trade routes arc:—^to San'a, via Lahoj, 227 m.; 
to Mocha and Hodeida, via Ta'izz, 299 m.; and to Makalla, via 
Nisab, 413 m. 

During the World War, Turkey brought pressure to bear on cer¬ 
tain of the tribes of the Aden Protectorate (see Abasia) and in 
July 1915 a Turkish army several thousand strong advanced on 
Lahej, the 'Abdali capital (21 m. N.). A small British force sent 
to assist in its defence proved altc^tether inadequate and had to 
retreat to Aden. The Turks occupied Sheikh 'Othman, but wore 
unable to threaten Aden itself. Tiie loyal Sultan was killed. On 
July 20 of the same year reinforced Aden troops surprised the 
Turks at Sheikh 'Othman, inflicted on them considerable joss and 
they retired to Lahej. In Oct. and in Dec. cavalry had small 
affairs with enemy reconnoitring parties in which the latter 
were driven off. In Jan. 1916, owing to the Turks again des¬ 
patching troops to coerce the tribes in the east of the Protectorate, 
a demonstration in support of the latter was made by the Aden 
column. It located the enemy force near the village of Subar (4 ra. 
S.S.E. of Lahej), inflicted considerable loss on it, and the Turkish 
pressure was relieved. In Dec. 1917 the defensive line at Aden 
described an arc of about il m. radius and there had been constant 
patrol skirmishes and small actions which continued until the 
Armistice. 

ADLER, VIKTOR (1852-1918), Austrian politician, was bom 
at Prague June 24 1852, the son of a well-to-do business man, 
who moved with his family to Vienna when the son was three 
years old. Here he studied at the Schotten-gymnasium, where 
he gathered round him a circle of fellow-students who thus early 
began to occupy themselves with political and social questions, 
their interest having been aroused by the works of Lassalle and 
by the events of 1866 and 1870. It was at this time, too, that the 
Social Democratic Labour movement first began to affect 
Austria. On the basis of the new law respecting combinations, 
passed during the era of Liberal-bourgeois reform, arose the first 
proletarian organizations, and the battles between the adherents 
of state assistance (Lassalle) and of self-help (Schultz-Delitzsch) 
were being publicly fought out. At the university Adler entered 
the German national students’ association, “ Arminia,” became 
a member of the committee of the German Reading Union, and 
belonged to the national and democratic group of intellectuals 
who, since the middle of the 'seventies, had grouped themselves 
around the deputy Schonercr, and had formulated the so-called 
Linz programme (see also Pernerstorper). He studied medi¬ 
cine, attaching himself especially to the psychiatrist Meynert, 
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and in addition to liia medical practice occupied Uiniaelf trftli 
industrial hygiene. In hts later career he continued to take 
special interest in public health questions. Intending to adofft 
factory intpection ae a career, he went in '2883 to study >in 
Switzerland and in London, whm he came into dm touch witii 
Engels. On his return to Vienna, however, he tamed entirely ^ 
politics. The Workmen’s party, weakbned by the general 
economic depression, by internal duMensiona and by pdiee 
proeecutiona, bad sunk into political insignificance. In the 
'eighties the “ Radicals " (Most, Peukert) and the “ Modeiatei ” 
were at dagger# drawn. The Goveriunent of Count TaaSe, on 
the other hand, supporting itielf on the tower middle doteee, 
which held the balance of votes in Auatria and especially in 
Vieiuu^ introduced legislation for the organization of iaduttry 
on the guild system. It attempted, locked, to conciliate the 
working classes by sodal-political legislation on the German 
model, but at the same time used the excuse given by the 
methods of violence advocated by the Radicals to suspend the 
ordinary law in Vienna and certain other districts, as a pre¬ 
liminary to anti-Socialist and anti-Anarchist legislation. The 
ground being thus prepared by the Government, Adler under¬ 
took to restore unity in the ranks of Labour. In 1B86 appeared 
his paper Cleichheit (Equality), eventually succeeded by the 
Arbeiteneitung, the principal organ of the Social Democratic 
party, which Adler continued to conduct till his death. His 
object was to organize the workmen as a political patty, and 
the best methcxls seemed to him to be those of public propaganda 
and open political warfare. The tmited Labour party (ArheUer^ 
par/ri) was to keep the socialistic ideal constantly in view, but 
was not to despise small gains. By his sound judgment, and his 
exceedingly clever handling of men, he succeeded, in spite of 
difficulties within and without the party, in reaching the first 
stage in the path he had marked out by carrying the whole party 
with him, in the last days of the year 1888, on the basis of a 
carefully weighed programme at the party meeting held at 
Hainfeld, Lower Austria. He was able to appear in July 1889 at 
the first congress of the Second International (of which he was 
from that time an official) as the representative of the united 
Austrian party; and the first May Day celebration (1890), the 
first of those imposing demonstrations by which be sought to give 
a striking proof of the will and the power of the working classes, 
showed that a new epoch had dawned for Austrian Sodal 
Democracy. Adler, who was repeatedly involved in legal 
proceedings and condemned to terms of several months’ im¬ 
prisonment for political offences, was from that time the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the party. 

In consequence of the ever-increasing extension of it# industrial 
and political organization, in which Adler took an energetic part, 
the party obtained an increasing influence in public Kfe, which 
was further increased by the division of the bourgeois parties on 
the nationality question. Adler understood how to moke the 
best of these conditions. He regarded it as his first task to secure 
for the workmen representation in Parliament. After the three 
years’ struggle for electoral refonn (1893-6), which followed 
the proposals for the modification of the franchise put forward 
by the prime minister. Count Taaffe, some measure of electoral 
reform was secured. But it was insufficient, and it was only when 
the Government had decided that an extenuon of the franchise 
was the sole means by which the monarchy could be protected 
against the centrifugal forces of nationality, that Adler was able 
to use the impression made by the confusions in Hungary and the 
Russian revolution of 1905 to interpose with all his weight and 
help to secure the triumph of univer^ and equal suffrage (1967), 

The Social Democratic party increased their representation 
from II deputies to 87. Adler Idmsclf entered the Diet of Lower 
Austria in 1902, and in 1905 was elected to the Reichsrat, where 
until his death he played an important part as chairman of the 
committee of the Social Democratic party and of the Social 
Democratic Deputies’ Club, taking part in all important 
debates. 

New dangers, due to the nature of the Austrian State with its 
rival nationalities, more than once threatened the unity of the 
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i|»rtyi Adler had idways been a Ban^German, but regarded the 
<fiaruption of Auitrii and the union of German Austria with 
iGesmany as a distant, goal which had no place in the practical 
politics of the moment. He aimed therefore at establishing a 
friendly relation'between the nations on the basis of democracy. 
When the Austriaa OermaiM were threatened by the language 
ordinance of Count Badeni, and Parliament itself by a coup 
d’itat, Adler made eea alliance with the German parties, rallied 
the lurking dasses, and overthrew the Polish prime minister 
(1807). At the party congresses, Adler tried to accommodate the 
conflicting inational standpoints on the basis of the principles 
laid down in the BrUnn programme (equal rights and national 
autonomy). But the unifled organization of the trade unions and 
the uedoa of the Social Democratic parties were destroyed in 
consequence of these differences, more eajiecially by the in- 
ftransigeonce of the Czechs. No general party congress of the 
'different Austrian nationalities has taken place since 1005. 

la the congresses and in the Secretariat of the International 
Adler, with Jaur8s and Bebel, played the most prominent part, 
whether as leaden, adviser, or mediator. He took part in the 
great peace demonstration of the International at Basel, and in 
the meeting of the secretariat in Brussels immediately before the 
outbreak of the World War- In spite of bad health, which for 
many years in succession hod oompelletl him to spend much time 
on the Kiviera and at Nauheim, he travelled in the spring of 1917, 
immediately after the trial of his son Friedrich, to Stockholm to 
the propos^ Socialist congress. After the collapse of Austria in 
iqtS, at, the constituent session of the provisional German- 
Austrian Nationsi Assembly, which was formed try the meeting 
of all the German deputies, he read the declaration of the Social 
Democrats, in which they expressed their willingness, in associa- 
tioo with the other German-Austrian parties, to build the new 
6tat« on the husis of democracy and the self-determination of 
theirrown and other nationalities, without prejudice to a possible 
association with the German £mpirc. 

I . In his opening words Adler said; “ You will permit an old man 
to say that at last we see the accomplishment of what we have 
longed for sfluce our youtL” He did not long survive that day. 
He bbld for a few daysdho office of Foreign Minister, entrusted to 
him by the new State Coundl ( 5 (a<itjra<), but in spite of his iron 
determination he was not able to bear the strain. He broke down 
on Nor. 11 and died on the luth, 1918, the day on which 
the State Council had decided to proclaim German Austria 
a democratic republic and an integral part of the German Keich. 

His works include articles scattered in various newspapers, in 
the Neue Zeit, Kampf, Deutsche Work, in addition to those in the 
ArMterioitunn; pamphlets, among which are Die Fahrikinspektion, 
iftsbesondere tn England und der Schweiz (1884); Die ArbetUsrkam- 
iner und die Arhetter (1880); Das allgemcine, gleicke und dirckU 
Wahlrecht und das WaMunrecht in Oesirrreich; Alcoholismus und 
Gevserhsehaft (many editions). See also Die Gleichheit vor dent Aus- 
uakmegericht (1889); Schivurgericktsprozess gegen Doktor Viktor 
Adler wegen Verbrechens der SUirung der bfentlichen-.Ruhe (1894). 

His son, Friedrich Adler (1879- ), Au.strian pblitician, 

was bom at Vienna July g 1879. He was e<lucated at the Real- 
gymnasium in Vienna, and studied philosophy at.the uni¬ 
versity of Zurich. He was privatdozent (lecturer by diploma) 
in physics at the university of Zurich from 1907 to igii, editor 
of the Social Democratic daily Volksrechl from igio'to 1911, 
and from igii to 1016 secretary of the Austrian Social Demo¬ 
cratic party and editor of the monthly Kampf. During the 
Wofld War he was in sympathy with the conclusions reached 
at the conferences of the Socialists of the Left at Zimmerwald 
and Klenthal. In despair over the break-up of the International, 
he shot (Oct. ai 1916) the Austrian prime minister, Count 
Stilrgkh, in the expectation that the de^ would be a signal for 
tie rising of the proletariat against the war. After a speech in 
hfs own defence which aroused much attention he was, on May 
tg 1917, condemned by a special tribunal to death, a sen¬ 
tence commuted to 18 years’ imprisonment. During the chaos 
of the autumn of igi8 he was amncslieii (Nov. i). In 1919 
lie litas elected to the National Assembly, and became vicc- 
pigMent of the committee of the Social Democratic party and 


of the Union of the Social Democratic deputisK As president 
of the Austrian National Workmen’s Coundl and of the Vienna 
District Workmen’s Council he exerdsed great influence in the 
party. On fait initiative was founded the International Labour 
Assodation of Sodalist Parties, of which the first meeting was 
held in Vienna in Feb. igji. He made the opening state¬ 
ment, and became secretary of the Assodation. 

His works are: Die Erneuerung der Internationale (1918); Ernst 
Mach’s Utberwindung des mechanischen Malerialismus (1918); 
Ortsteit, Systemsneit, Zonenzeit und das ausgezeichnete Bezugssystem 
der Electrodynamik, eine Untersuchung iiber die Lorenltische und die 
Einslein'sche Kinematik (1920). See also Friedrich Adler vor dm 
Ausnakmegerichi (1919). 

ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION (jee 1.195).—The history 
of the British Admiralty during the World War of 1914-8 is the 
history of the evolution of the naval staff and of a great expan¬ 
sion of the technical and administrative departments. All de¬ 
partments expanded during the war, but the evolution of the 
naval staff was more than mere expansion, for it represented 
the adoption of definite principles of staff work which were in¬ 
tended to prevent those responsible for the conduct of naval 
operations being crushed under a load of administrative business. 

This was, indeed, no new trouble. It had been experienced 
ashore and afloat in peace and war. Kempenfelt and Tryon 
had commented strongly on it. “ We arc every day,” wrote 
the former to Middleton in 1770, “ plagued and puzzled with 
minutiae from morning to night whilst essentials are neglected.” 
“ It cannot be right,” wrote Tryon in 1890, “ that the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief should find himself devoting his time to 
coaling and watering, provisioning, storing and repairing.” 
They were seeking after a solution of the difficulty which lay in 
a clear distinction between fighting and supply, between the 
use of the weapon, and its supply and maintenance in an efficient 
state. This principle had been introduced into the British army 
by Lord Haldane, and is ct]ually api>licable to naval work. 
It is a principle vital to war, for on the outbreak of war the whole 
rhythm of work changes. Work expands tenfold in extent and 
an hundredfold in urgency, and without some clear distinction 
of this sort it is impossible to give to the conduct of operations 
the attention it deserves. 

The principle was not to be found in the British Admiralty at 
the beginning of the war. The First Sea Lord was just as in¬ 
terested in the design of ships as in operations, and the Wat 
Staff lacked some of the most important elements of staff work. 
The important distinction between fighting and supply was 
not to be found; the Chief of the War Staff had no seat on the 
Board, and the methods of conducting the work of a large staff 
had not been studied. Up to 1909 the Intelligence Department 
had to some extent filled the place of a staff. It had gradually 
grown from the Foreign Intelligence Branch or Committee 
instituted in 18R5, and had developed into the Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Department, consisting of four divisions—foreign,.trade, 
mobilization and war—of which the two latter were evidently 
tentative efforts towards an Operations Division. In Sept. 1909 
it split into two separate departments, intelligence and mobiliza¬ 
tion, of which the latter was clearly the beginning of an Opera¬ 
tions Division, but was killed by its name, for it soon became 
immersed in the task of maiming and mobilization, which be¬ 
longs wholly to the sphere of supply. The Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment sank more and more into the position of a mere handmaid 
for the collection of data and translations from the foreign 
press. Its development was hampered by the intense suspicion 
with which most flag officers regarded anything that seemed to 
trespass on their prerogative 6f command. The idea of a staff 
was held in great disfavour. The word was anathema at the 
Admiralty and not allowed to be used in War Collegj publica¬ 
tions, and it is no secret that the most distinguished flag officers 
were opposed to the institution of a staff in 1912. 

The naval staff really dates from the Memorandum of Jan. 
iqi2 issued by Mr. Churchill, after the breakdown of the old 
system at the Agadir crisis, but it had not had sufficient time 
to develop before the World War broke on it and broke it up. 
It consisted of three small divisions—operations, intelligence 
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On March _i ipat the adminiitnition of Aden waa tranaferred 
from the India Office to the Colonial Office, which aiso exer¬ 
cise# political influence, m va^ng degrees, over the confederation# 
of tribe# inhabiting the interior as far as the Yemen frontier and 
over certain tribe# of the Hadhramaut. The revenue in 1914-5 
amounted to 874 lakhs of nrpees (approx. £580,000), derived mainly 
from the Aden Port Trust Fund (£34,000), Aden Mttlement Fund 
(£a8,ooo). Local Supply Bills (£257,000), imperial and municipal 
receipts (£215,700), Post Office (£34,000), excise, customs and 
income tax. The expenditure in the same year was £556,000. 

The value of the total trade (including specie) amounted to 
£8,526,000 (1913-4), and had increased to £10,045,000 in 1918-9 
and £13,641,000 in ipta-20. Of the last amount, £7,124,000 
represented exports and £6,517,000 imports. A very large propor¬ 
tion represents simple transhipment; but Aden i# also the centre of 
the exporting and importing business of the Red Sea commercial 
region inade up of the Hejaz, Asir, Yemen, Hadhramaut, Eritrea, 
Abyssinia and British and French Sonialilanid. The principal arti¬ 
cles of import in 191^20 wore: cotton piece-goods and yam 
£2,180.000, hides and skins £1,291,000, coal £626,000, grain and 
flour £541,000, coffee, sugar, tobacco, hardware, petroleum and 
provisions. The exports were: hides and skins £2,123,000, cotton 
goods £2,112,000, coffee £436,000, grain and pulse £329,000, tobacco 
£213,000 and salt £151,000. Local products, including iat, fire¬ 
wood, live animals, gni, dates, honey, wax, gums and sesame oil, 
to the value of about £125,000, were exported in 1919-20. 1,065 
steam vessels of aggregate tonnage 2,756,301 and sailing craft of 
tonnage 365,569 cleared in the year ending March 1919. The port 
is free except for a small duty on alcoholic liquors and intoxicating 
drugs. Licenses arc rec^uired for the importation of petroleum and 
small arms and ammunition. 

The water supply, formerly very uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
is mainly from reservoirs and from condensation. The reservoirs 
have a stor^e capacity of 8,000,000 gal. but the must effective sup¬ 
ply is obtained by condensation of sea water. Six condensers yield 
52,000 gal. daily. 

Aden produces no foodstuffs. The only local industries are the 
preparation of salt (Italian and Indian concessions, with an out¬ 
put of 124,000 tons in 101^7), the unhusking of Arabian coffee 
berries and the making of cigarettes from tobacco imported from 
Egvpt. The main trade routes arc:—^to San'a, via Lahoj, 227 m.; 
to Mocha and Hodeida, via Ta'izz, 299 m.; and to Makalla, via 
Nisab, 413 m. 

During the World War, Turkey brought pressure to bear on cer¬ 
tain of the tribes of the Aden Protectorate (see Abasia) and in 
July 1915 a Turkish army several thousand strong advanced on 
Lahej, the 'Abdali capital (21 m. N.). A small British force sent 
to assist in its defence proved altc^tether inadequate and had to 
retreat to Aden. The Turks occupied Sheikh 'Othman, but wore 
unable to threaten Aden itself. Tiie loyal Sultan was killed. On 
July 20 of the same year reinforced Aden troops surprised the 
Turks at Sheikh 'Othman, inflicted on them considerable joss and 
they retired to Lahej. In Oct. and in Dec. cavalry had small 
affairs with enemy reconnoitring parties in which the latter 
were driven off. In Jan. 1916, owing to the Turks again des¬ 
patching troops to coerce the tribes in the east of the Protectorate, 
a demonstration in support of the latter was made by the Aden 
column. It located the enemy force near the village of Subar (4 ra. 
S.S.E. of Lahej), inflicted considerable loss on it, and the Turkish 
pressure was relieved. In Dec. 1917 the defensive line at Aden 
described an arc of about il m. radius and there had been constant 
patrol skirmishes and small actions which continued until the 
Armistice. 

ADLER, VIKTOR (1852-1918), Austrian politician, was bom 
at Prague June 24 1852, the son of a well-to-do business man, 
who moved with his family to Vienna when the son was three 
years old. Here he studied at the Schotten-gymnasium, where 
he gathered round him a circle of fellow-students who thus early 
began to occupy themselves with political and social questions, 
their interest having been aroused by the works of Lassalle and 
by the events of 1866 and 1870. It was at this time, too, that the 
Social Democratic Labour movement first began to affect 
Austria. On the basis of the new law respecting combinations, 
passed during the era of Liberal-bourgeois reform, arose the first 
proletarian organizations, and the battles between the adherents 
of state assistance (Lassalle) and of self-help (Schultz-Delitzsch) 
were being publicly fought out. At the university Adler entered 
the German national students’ association, “ Arminia,” became 
a member of the committee of the German Reading Union, and 
belonged to the national and democratic group of intellectuals 
who, since the middle of the 'seventies, had grouped themselves 
around the deputy Schonercr, and had formulated the so-called 
Linz programme (see also Pernerstorper). He studied medi¬ 
cine, attaching himself especially to the psychiatrist Meynert, 
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and in addition to liia medical practice occupied Uiniaelf trftli 
industrial hygiene. In hts later career he continued to take 
special interest in public health questions. Intending to adofft 
factory intpection ae a career, he went in '2883 to study >in 
Switzerland and in London, whm he came into dm touch witii 
Engels. On his return to Vienna, however, he tamed entirely ^ 
politics. The Workmen’s party, weakbned by the general 
economic depression, by internal duMensiona and by pdiee 
proeecutiona, bad sunk into political insignificance. In the 
'eighties the “ Radicals " (Most, Peukert) and the “ Modeiatei ” 
were at dagger# drawn. The Goveriunent of Count TaaSe, on 
the other hand, supporting itielf on the tower middle doteee, 
which held the balance of votes in Auatria and especially in 
Vieiuu^ introduced legislation for the organization of iaduttry 
on the guild system. It attempted, locked, to conciliate the 
working classes by sodal-political legislation on the German 
model, but at the same time used the excuse given by the 
methods of violence advocated by the Radicals to suspend the 
ordinary law in Vienna and certain other districts, as a pre¬ 
liminary to anti-Socialist and anti-Anarchist legislation. The 
ground being thus prepared by the Government, Adler under¬ 
took to restore unity in the ranks of Labour. In 1B86 appeared 
his paper Cleichheit (Equality), eventually succeeded by the 
Arbeiteneitung, the principal organ of the Social Democratic 
party, which Adler continued to conduct till his death. His 
object was to organize the workmen as a political patty, and 
the best methcxls seemed to him to be those of public propaganda 
and open political warfare. The tmited Labour party (ArheUer^ 
par/ri) was to keep the socialistic ideal constantly in view, but 
was not to despise small gains. By his sound judgment, and his 
exceedingly clever handling of men, he succeeded, in spite of 
difficulties within and without the party, in reaching the first 
stage in the path he had marked out by carrying the whole party 
with him, in the last days of the year 1888, on the basis of a 
carefully weighed programme at the party meeting held at 
Hainfeld, Lower Austria. He was able to appear in July 1889 at 
the first congress of the Second International (of which he was 
from that time an official) as the representative of the united 
Austrian party; and the first May Day celebration (1890), the 
first of those imposing demonstrations by which be sought to give 
a striking proof of the will and the power of the working classes, 
showed that a new epoch had dawned for Austrian Sodal 
Democracy. Adler, who was repeatedly involved in legal 
proceedings and condemned to terms of several months’ im¬ 
prisonment for political offences, was from that time the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the party. 

In consequence of the ever-increasing extension of it# industrial 
and political organization, in which Adler took an energetic part, 
the party obtained an increasing influence in public Kfe, which 
was further increased by the division of the bourgeois parties on 
the nationality question. Adler understood how to moke the 
best of these conditions. He regarded it as his first task to secure 
for the workmen representation in Parliament. After the three 
years’ struggle for electoral refonn (1893-6), which followed 
the proposals for the modification of the franchise put forward 
by the prime minister. Count Taaffe, some measure of electoral 
reform was secured. But it was insufficient, and it was only when 
the Government had decided that an extenuon of the franchise 
was the sole means by which the monarchy could be protected 
against the centrifugal forces of nationality, that Adler was able 
to use the impression made by the confusions in Hungary and the 
Russian revolution of 1905 to interpose with all his weight and 
help to secure the triumph of univer^ and equal suffrage (1967), 

The Social Democratic party increased their representation 
from II deputies to 87. Adler Idmsclf entered the Diet of Lower 
Austria in 1902, and in 1905 was elected to the Reichsrat, where 
until his death he played an important part as chairman of the 
committee of the Social Democratic party and of the Social 
Democratic Deputies’ Club, taking part in all important 
debates. 

New dangers, due to the nature of the Austrian State with its 
rival nationalities, more than once threatened the unity of the 
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feet when the World War broke out. It laboured under a further 
handicap: practically all senior officers were opposed to it. 
They were wedded to centralization. Centralization had become 
engrained in their bones from boyhood, and their whole outlook 
was necessarily opposed to a staff. The deficiencies of the system 
could be seen in the conduct of the Dardanelles campaign. It 
is clear that there was no machinery for the intensive investiga¬ 
tion of a big strategical question. The First Lord was impressed 
with an exaggerated estimate of the Queen Elizabeth’s guns, 
and the War Staff could neither supply a sufficiently trenchant 
criticism of the project nor could they grip the problem and 
transform it into a workable proposition by segregating a force 
and training it as the Zeebrugge force was afterwards trained. 

Enough has been said to show that the war staff lacked the 
staff s{nrit, and a knowledge of the prindples of staff organiza¬ 
tion and of the conduct of staff work. One bright spot, however, 
shone in it. While the operations aide became more and more 
narrowly centralized, the intelligence side, under Sir William 
Hall, summoned a vast reserve of civilian talent to its aid. Very 
early in the war a system of special intelligence based on wireless 
directionals had begun to develop, and though cramped and 
restricted by the obsession of secrecy had proved of great 
value. In Dec. 1916, when Adml. Sir John Jellicoe came to the 
Admiralty, he instituted Tin anti-submarine division, which 
was no more than a belated plans division directed to a special 
purpose, but it was not till 1917 that the staff was thoroughly 
reorganized and really began to function as a staff. In Dec. 
19x6 it was organized as follows:— 

Chief of War Staff 


OMratlona 

Division 


Intelligence 


Trade Division 
Aug. 23 1914 


Signal Section Mobilization 
Apr. 1916 


Anti-submarine 
Division Dec. 1916 


Sir Eric Geddes gave an immense impetus to the system, 
which was forced upon the Government by the exigencies of 
war, and in its main outlines was merely the system of Moltke, 
Lord Haldane, and every modern army, adapted to naval needs. 
These can be briefly summarized as follows. The work of a 
staff follows three lines of practical cleavage: (a) operations 
(or direction), (/>) administration, and (c) technical. Operations 
(or direction) enshrines the main purpo.se of a business; admin¬ 
istration is resi>onsible for its maintenance and equipment in an 
efficient state; technical control deals with the scientific a.spect 
of applied sciences associated with the business. Finance and 
the Secretariat interpenetrate the whole. Operations (or 
direction) is the premier function, and splits into two main 
divisions, operations (minor) and intelligence. It is the special 
task of operations to appreciate the situation continuously, to 
assist the Command in the consideration of requirements and 
with the preparation and conduct of operations, and to convert 
the intentions, policy and decisions of the Command into orders 
and instructions. It is its business to visualize the atuation 
continuously on an operations chart and to furnish all branches 
and technical services with timely information of all require¬ 
ments. The function of intelligence is to collect, sift and dis¬ 
tribute information of the enemy, and by the cumulative in¬ 
telligence arising out of its work to help operations to appreciate 


the situation. Administration and technical comprise all the 
great services of supply and technical work, including personnel, 
pay, victualling, stores, transport, and the crafts of hydrography 
and surveying, navigation, marine engineering, naval con¬ 
struction, gunnery, torpedoes, mine-laying, mine-sweeping and 
signals. Each service is responsible for its internal efficiency, 
and the Chief of the Staff is responsible for the coordination of 
all, while to assist him in this a training and staff division is 
required which acts as the trustee of staff principle and organiza¬ 
tion and is also responsible for staff training, principles of 
training, staff history and manuals of war. No one of the three 
great branches is more important than another. Like the brain, 
heart and lungs, all are complementary to each other. If there 
are no ships there can be no operations; if the operations are 
badly conducted, the best ships will be useless; a new technical 
invention may revolutionize operations, and the whole service 
must rest on a basis of good discipline and sound financial 
administration. 

The first step towards these principles was really taken in 
May 1917, when the term “ War Staff ” was altered to “ Naval 
Staff ” and the office of Chief of the Naval Staff was merged 
in the First Sea Lord (Admiral Jellicoe), while a Deputy Chief 
of the Naval Staff (Vice-Admiral Oliver) and an Assistant Chief 
(Rear-Admiral Duff) were appointed with seats on the Board. 
This gave the naval staff direct representation on the Board, 
and the presence of three members ensured the necessary 
authority to carry through any operation of war. The D.C.N.S. 
directed all operations and movements of the fleet, while the 
A.C.N.S. was responsible for mercantile movements and 
anti-submarine operations. 

The office of Controller was revived, and Sir Eric Geddes 
appointed to fill- it, with the rank of Honorary Vice-Admiral, 
all questions of supply being thus practically merged in his 
hands; but he had barely filled the office two months when he 
took Sir Edward Carson’s place as First Lord July 20 1917. 
On Sept. 6 1917 a Deputy First Sea Lord, Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, 
was added to the Board to control operations abroad and 
questions of foreign policy. Sir Oswyn Murray too had suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Graham Greene as Permanent Secretary in Aug. 1917. 

In Oct. 1917 the development of the staff was carried one 
step further by the formation on Oct, 19 of two Committees of 
the Board—^the Operations Committee and the Maintenance 
Committee. The First Lord was chairman of both, and the 
former consisted of the First Sea Lord and C.N.S., the Deputy 
ist S.L., D.C.N.S., A.C N.S., and 5th Sea Lord. The latter 
consi.stcd of the Deputy ist S.L. (representing the operations 
committee), 2nd S.L. (personnel), 3rd S.L. (material), 4th S.L. 
(transport and stores). Civil Lord, Controller and Financial 
Secretary. 

The direction of operations was finally handed over to the 
C.N.S. by an order in Council of Oct. 1917, under which he 
became responsible for the issue of orders affecting war-opera¬ 
tions to the fleet. It empowered such orders to be issued in 
his own name as C.N.S., and not as previously by the secretary 
in the name of the Board. 

These measures were accompanied by the institution of 
further divisions of the staff, including a plans division, and by 
Oct. 1917 the Board and naval staff had assumed the following 
form:— 


Board of Admiralty 
ist L. 


l»tS.L. D.C.N.S. A.C.N.S. 5th S.L. Deputy ist S.L. 


Operations Committee 


(Deputy 1 St S.L.) 2nd S.L. 3rd S.L. 4th S.L. Civil-L. 

Controller 

Pari, and Finance Secretary 

Maintenance Committee 


Permanent Secretary 
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Naval Staff 

C.N.S. and ist S.L. (Adml. Jellicoe) 
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D.C.N.S. (Acting V.A. Oliver) 


I 

Operations 
(R.A. Hope) 


Signals 
Aug. i8 1917 
(Comm. R. L, 
Nicholson) 


Plans 

Oct. 8 1917 
(R.A. Roger Keyes) 


^.N.S. (R.A. Duff) 


Anti-Submarine 
Dec. 16 1916 (Gapt. 
W. W. Fisher) 


I 

Mine-Sweeping 
May 23 1917 (Capt. 
Laonel Preston) 


Trade (Capt. 
Alan G. Hotnan) 


Mercantile Movements 
Oct. I 1917 (Capt. 
Fred Whitenead) 

Intelligence 
(R.A. Wm. Hall) 

One of the most important divisions of the naval staff was j nal organization and general direction of the work of the naval staff 
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the mercantile movements division, which had been started as 
a convoy section, under the management of Paymaster Capt. 
H. W. Manisty. It was here in May 1917 that an operations 
chart came into use for the direction of convoys, on which the 
movements of submarines derived from wireless directionals and 
other reports were plotted, day and night. Operations divisions, 
troubled like Martha over many things, had never been able to 
deal in big plans, and this work was undertaken by the plans 
division which drew up plans for the mining of the Bight, the 
Great Northern Barrage (in conjunction with the U.S. navy), 
the Dover Barrage, the Otranto Barrage and numerous smaller 
operations. 

The ease with which the distinction between operations and 
administration can be applied is illustrated in the submarine 
and auxiliary patrol services. In both these services the ad¬ 
ministrative work (such as regulations, conditions of entry, 
stores, personnel) was dealt with by a centre which had very 
little or nothing whatever to do with operations (Commodore 
(S) in the one case and the Auxiliary Patrol Office in the other), 
and the system worked very successfully from first to last. 
The reorganization of staff work was not limited to the Ad¬ 
miralty. It extended to every command, and in April 1918 
the First Lord and Rear-Adml. Sir W. R. Hall proceeded to 
Malta and made arrangements for the entire reorganization of 
the C.-in-C.’s staff, leading to a great reduction in shipping 
losses in the Mediterranean. 

With the advent of peace the naval staff was greatly reduced, 
pd some divisions naturally disappeared. A change of some 
importance has taken place in the function of the A.C.N.S., 
who has become responsifde for all staff questions relating 
to technical branches and crafts such as gunnery, torpedoes 
and mining. Gunnery and torpedo divisions have been introduced 
into the staff to deal with questions of the tactical use of these 
weapons and the training of personnel. The plea for this lies 
in the close connexion between the use of the weapon and 
operations. There can be no doubt that training and the 
tactical aspects of weapons constitute a sphere common to the 
naval staff, the great technical departments and the fleet, 
but though they certainly require to be in close touch with 
the naval staff it still remains a moot point whether all technical 
crafts with the training that belongs to them should not be 
segregated from the naval staff. 

The distribution of the naval staff in igzi was as follows:— 
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and cobperation of the naval staff with the material aide of the 
Admiralty. : 

D.C.N.S.-—Operations and movements, naval intelligence; 
strategy whey and plans. Sea-borne trade and international law. 

A.C.N.S. Methods of fighting at sea. Design in relation to 
policy and tactics. Staff questions of research. Air development ini 
relation to naval warfare. 

Little has been said here of the civil side of the Admiralty 
because it runs through and interpenetrates every branch. 
The more essentially civilian branches, such as naval stores and 
victualling, were among the most efficient of the war. There 
is sometimes a tendency to talk of the Admiralty as a place 
where, through civilian agency, the best naval plans “ gang 
aft agley.” This is a complete fallacy. Admirals have played 
a great part in the Admiralty and in its history, past and present, 
and cannot dissociate themselves from its work. If the Ad¬ 
miralty in the war made mistakes, the navy and its admirals 
must share the blame, and in the final victory a portion of the 
laurels belong to the Admiralty and the civil servants of the 
King. 

The strength of the naval staff divisions and departments in 
the British Admiralty is shown, as for the crucial dates under, 
the war reorganization, in the table on p. 10. (A. C. D).' 

UifiTED States. —After 1909 various measures providing, 
for a reorganization of the U.S. Navy Department were brought 
forward, but for several years Congress failed to take any 
action, though certain proposals, notably the recommendations 
of the board appointed by President Taft in 1909, were strongly 
urged. The organization of the Department as then con¬ 
stituted had been the subject of criticism by a number of 
secretaries of the navy as well as by others; the chief defect; 
was the lack of some agency to perform the functions of a general' 
staff in the conduct of naval operations. It is true that since 
1900 the secretary had had the deliberations and reports of the 
general board to guide him, but this board had no executivi 
powers, and in the last analysis the responsibility for coordinat¬ 
ing the activities of some eight different bureaus rested solely 
on the secretary of the navy. In default of legislation. Secretary 
Meyer made an effort in 1913 to remedy this condition by the 
issuance of regulations providing for the appointment of an 
aid for operations, an aid for personnel, an aid for material, 
and an aid for inspections, who were to be officers of the navy 
on the active list not below the grade of captain and who were 




1st S.L. and C.N.S. 

1 




Ln.s. 

1 1 


A.c'.N.S. 


Plans 

1 

Local 

Defence 

1 i 

Trade Traininjf and 

Staff Duties 

Tactical 

Section 

. 1 

Air Sec¬ 
tion 

Gunnery 

Division 


Intelligence Operations 


The duties of the C.N.S. and principal officers are as follow:- 

C.N.S.-—All large questions of naval policy and maritime war- 
“'“tribution, and fighting sea-going efficiency of 
me neet. Advice as to genera! direction of operations of war. Inter- 


Torp^o 
Division 

Secretariat and Staff Registries, 
promoting effective cooperation in the work of the Depart¬ 
ment. Under Secretary Daniels, who succeeded Secretary Meyer 
in 1913, the offices of aid for personnel and aid for Inspections 
were discontinued, but there was created the office of aid for 
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BsmsH Admiralty Start, 1914-1918 

(An asterisk denotes divisions and departments in existence 
April 1911.) 


Naval Stajf :— 

•Operations .... 
•IntjelliRence , 

Mobilization 

•Trade ..... 

■ Anti-submarine) i” 

Mine-sweeping f 

•Signals (now Signal Dept.) 

•plans. 

Mercantile Movements (lapsed) 
fTniining and Staff Duties 
•Local Defence Div’n (post war) 
•Gunnery Division 
•Torpedo Division (post war) 


1914 

7 

16 

4 


Nov. iQiS 
*4 

140 (if5 unpaid) 
to maintenance 
aide 
37 
40 
7 
28 

II 

S') 

6 
nil 

Jl 


.. .. ' " ■" 

S^retaruU :— 

Secretary. 

Chief Censor .... 

Publicity ; . . . . 
•Statistics. 

45 

80 (2 unpaid) 

19 

25 

12 

Total 

4 .S 

1.36 

Pmonntl :— 

•Mobilization .... 

•Recruiting. 

•Royal Marine Office . 
•Paymaster Director General 
•Admiral of Tiaining (post war) 
Iffiysioal Training and Sports . 
•Naval Education 
•Chaplain of the Fleet 
•Meilipat Director General 

Naval Srafi 

10 

5 

2 

10 

17 

10 

15 

4 

5 

2 

16 

Total ' . 

27 

99 

Ttchnkal:— 

•Ijydrographer .... 

■mvigatlon. 

•Naval Construction . 

•Naval Enffinecr-in-Chief . 
•Etcetricai Engineering 
•Naval Ordnance 

•Tocpedoca fnd Mining 
•Nayal Equipment 
•CDmpass'Dcpartment 
•Dockyards and Shipbuilding 
> (Director of Dockyards) 

Warship Production . 

Auxiliary Vessels 
•Armament Production 
(now Armament Supply) 

' Airship Produptioa 

Finance Division 

Costings Division . • 

General Merchant Shipbuilding 
Admiralty Labour I )ept. . 
Materials and Priority 
|•Keeearclt and Experiment 
•VVorics. 

,35 

,3 

68 

27 

. 5.3 (and 
torpedoes) 

10 

.3 

ro.t 

58 

6 

'54 

48 
.32 

245 

117 

60 

,37 

50 

09 

46 

49 

57 

21 

80 

165 

146 

106 " 

67 

229 

1 Total 

30? 

l.HiH 

\pply:~ ■ 

•Stores. 

’•VIctimlHng . ' . 

' f ^VAfisport - . . 

i<) 

97 
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education, whose duties were concerned with the Secretary’s 
programme for furnishing free instruction to enlisted men. 

The outbreak of the World War gave new force to the pro¬ 
posals for reorganizing the naval administration, and by the 
Act of March 3 1915 Congress created the office of chief of naval 
operations, the incumbent of which by the subsequent Act 
of Aug. 29 1916, was promoted to the rank of admiral and 
assigned 15 officers above the rank of h'eutenant-commainder of 
the navy or major of the marine corps as assistants. The chief 
of naval operations was “ charged with the operations of the 
I fleet and with preparation and readiness of plans for its use 
in war.” By regulation his duties were defined as including 
the direction of all strategic and tactical matters, organization, 
manoeuvres, target practice, drills and exercises and the training 
of the fleet for war. Under his direction were also placed the 
Naval War College at Newport, the office of naval intelligence, 
the office of gunnery exercises and engineering performances, 
the operation of the radio service and other systems of com¬ 
munication, the aeronautics service, the division of mines and 
mining, the naval defence districts and the coastguard when 
operating with the navy. The duties of the previously existing 
bureaus were limited to activities subordinate to mih'tary 
operations. By the Act of June 30 1914, these bureaus had been 
reduced to seven, the bureau of equipment having been aboh'shed 
and its duties distributed among the other bureaus. The value 
of the new method of organization became almost immediately 
apparent; within 10 months after the passage of the first Act 
(iQiS) plans for the mobilization of the U.S. naval force were 
approved and ready to put into effect. Thus, when the United 
States entered the World War the Navy Department was, 
from the administrative standpoint, well prepared to undertake 
its new duties and responsibilities. In his report for 1918 Secre¬ 
tary Daniels stated that the war had necessitated no change in 
the organization of the Department, which had easily expanded 
to meet the emergency. During the war the Navy Department 
had the a.ssistanee of the War Industries Board, the Council 
of National Defense, the National Research Council, the 
Aircraft Broduction Board and the Naval Consulting Board. 

The Naval Consulting Board, composed of civilian inventors 
and engineers, was first established in 1915 with Thomas A. 
Edison as chairman. It was a voluntary body whose function 
was to give cxjxTt advice when called ujxm. Secretary Daniels 
also established an advisory council composed of the A.ssistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the chief of naval operations, the chiefs 
of bureaas, the major-general commandant of the marine corps 
and the judge-advocate general of the Navy Department. 

Secretary Daniels' interest in cdur.afion for enlisted men has al¬ 
ready been noted. An order issued by the Navy Department in 
Dec. 1913 provided for instruction of enlisted men, potty officers and 
'warrant oflioers serving on board ship, the purpose being partly to 
supply deiiciencies in school training and partly to fit them for pro- 
inolion. Training was also instituted at the various naval stations, 
and schools for assistant paymasters, yeomen, rooks, bakers, com- 
mis.sary stewards, hospital apprentices, machinists' mates, musicians, 
mess attendants, painters, plumbers, electricians, blacksmiths, and 
carpenters were maintained. Thus enlisted men could prepare 
themselve.s to engage in civil trades at the end of their period of navy 
service. With the outbreak of the war much of this educational 
work was temporarily susiicnded. By the Act of Dec. 20 1917 the 
nunilicr of mid.shipmen at the U.S. Naval Academy was fixed as 
follows—five lor each senator, representative and delegate in 
Congress, one for Porto Rico, two for the District of Columbia, 15 
apiiointeil each year at large, and UK) appointed annually from 
enlisted men of the navy. As a war measure the President was 
authorized in 1918 to reduce the l oursc of instruction at the Academy 
from four to three years; in 1919, however, the full four-year course 
was resumed. During the participation of the Ibiited States in the 
World War three training camps for officers of the marine corps were 
held. In accordance with the Naval Militia Act of 1914 various 
states organized divisions known as the U.S. Naval Volunteersf to 
which were assigned naval officers as instrurtor-in.spector8 of the 
militia. A later Act (Aug. 29 I9if)) created the U.S. Naval Reserve 
force, with which, in 1918. the naval militia was amalgamated. The 
Act of 1916 also provided for a Naval Klyitig Corps, for special 
engineering officers, for Naval Dental and Dental Reserve Corps, 
and fur taking over the lighthouse service in time of war. 

The Naval Appropriations Act of 1915 repealed section 9 of the 
Personnel Act of March 3 1899, wfiich authorized the retiring of 
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oAoera In c«rt«in cireuflMtaBPc* for tbe puqjOae bf •ccderatuig tx«> 
motion. As a result there were no means of promotion in the com* 
missioned personnel of the navy except through vacancies created 
by death or statutory agedimit retirements. In T917, however, a 
new law changed promotion by seniority, to that tine cmcers above the 
rank of lieutenant-commander were promoted by selection, the ques¬ 
tion of proved ability being the controlling consideration. Much 
comment was aroused in 1910 when a new fleet organization was put 
into effect, by which two divisions of practically equal Strength, 
the Atlantic fleet and the Pacific fleet, each having a commander- 
in-chief of the rank of admiral, were created. Some critics regarded 
this as a violation of the principle enunciated by Admiral Mahan 
that the fleet should never be divided. Secretary Daniels stated that 
with the Panama Canal open the two fleets could effect a junction in 
either ocean and “ carry out the plans already formulated for opera¬ 
ting as one fleet before any enemy could try conclusions with us.” 

ADOR, GUSTAVE (1845- ), Swiss statesman, a member of 

a family of Vaud, which in 1814 obtained the burghership of 
Geneva, and grandson of Jean Pierre Ador, who first obtained 
this right, was bom at Geneva Dec. i-i 1845. He studied 
law at the academy (now the university) of Geneva and in 
1868 became an advocate. In 1871 he started his political career 
as member of the communal council of Cologny, and was 
twice mayor, in 1878^9 and 1883-5. He was a member of 
the cantonal Parliament 1874-6, and continuously from 1878 
to 1915 save for a short break in igoz. In 1878-0 he represented 
Geneva in the Swiss Conseil des fitats. Then he became a 
member of the executive of the canton of Geneva, being put in 
charge of the Department of Justice and Police. He resigned 
after an unfavourable election in 1880, but once more became 
member of the cantonal executive in 1885, and for 12 years had 
charge of the cantonal finances. In i88g he became a member of 
the Swiss Conseil National, and remained so till 1917, being 
elected its president in toor. He was president of the cantonal 
executive in i8qo, 1892, and i8q6. In 1894 he became lieutenant- 
colonel in the Swiss army. In 1914 he founded in Geneva the 
association for facilitating communications between prisoners-of- 
war and the central Geneva agency, and succeeded in giving this 
enterprise great importance and a wide-spread extension. After 
the enforced resignation of Arthur Hoffmann, Ador, in order to 
soothe the Entente, became a federal councillor or member of the 
Federal Executive in June 1917 and was entrusted with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Towards the end of 1918 he was 
elected by Parliament to be the Swiss President for loig, but 
retired from the Federal Executive at the end of his year of office. 

ADVERTISEMENT (see 1.235).—Ihe great public service 
rendered by advertising during the World War was one of the 
most striking features of the progress made in this form of 
business during the decade 1910-20. 

Before 1915 no Government in modern times had attempted 
to raise subscriptions I0 a loan through the persuasive methods 
of commercial advertising on a large scale. The custom was 
merely to publish the prospectus, and leave it to the investor to 
form his judgment of its merits. It was not till the floating of the 
4 i% War Loan in 1915 that the British Government took any 
definite steps to depart from precedent. At an early stage in its 
subscription, when it was feared that the result would not be as 
good as had been hoped for, a Treasury official asked the advice 
of a well-known London journalist, and at his suggestion it was 
decided to spend f 100,000 in advertising under his direction. 
A little more then £60,000 was actually sfient in advertising, 
and the subscriptions to the loan eventually realized nearly 
£600,000,000. Later, this new departure was followed, but only 
after stereotyped official methods bad again proved inadequate, 
in the campaigns for National War Bonds after Dec. iqi6, 
by a considerable extension of advertising, while in the United 
States it was freely employed in the raising of the Liberty Loans 
(see War Loans Pubucitv Campaigns). 

Before this, advertising by poster had been employed ef¬ 
fectively in England to gain enhstments for the army. In this 
connexion, and in the loan advertising of 1915 and following 
years, both in Great Britain and America, advertising reached an 
effectiveness and power that had never been imagined. It is 
true that the subject dealt with was in everyone’s mind; the 
appeal was to patriotism, to emotion as well as to cold reason 


Cl 

and seN-mtenetti. HufintesgsttiOd 
eff the advertiaementa MK idoitkaj,: Evm. 
amazing. In 1917 a leading American h a n l jp r .MUd M 
possible to float a loan qf .|i,«»o,oeOiPoa, Jbacaw 
“ only 275,000 investors in the country,” 

advertising there were more than 6yooO)OOP'iindMrinaI AAb- 
scriben to this loan,.and the amount was greatly. ovfC-wihAcribed-. 
For the last of the American war loans, the, ‘‘ Wetc^. Ixjan ” 
floated after the Annistice, nearly 21,000,000 enbsiiin^rK WW 
obtained—one for every five of the country’s pppu}Atipn,.i in¬ 
cluding women and children. - ■ I 

War advertising enlisted much new talent in ,wiriti*g .and 
illustrating. The foremost artists and wzkers on both iMes of 
the Atlantic volunteered their services and competed; for the 
honour of having their productions used* With professional 
advertising men, printers, engravers and.lithogcspheta all giving 
their best, the result was an excellence in form and,character 
that had never been achieved before. While the tide of pafliotic 
emotion raised by the war brought new resources to advertising, 
their proper application would not have been possible without 
the knowledge gained in advertising' for ordinaty business 
purposes during previous years (see Propaganda). 

In the years before 1Q15 remarkable advances had been made. 
The number of articles of trade-marked, advertised merchandise 
had increased rapidly. Stimulated by.advertising revenue, scores 
of weekly and monthly publications had obtained circulation 
running into hundreds of thousands, and some had passed 
the million mark. Great daily newspapers had a similar growth 
and could afford to sell their copies at a price which did not pay 
for the paper on which they were printed. Posters and advertising 
signs had passed from their former rude state to a high degree 
of attractivenes-s. 

At the same time came a remarkable improvement in the 
character of advertising. Misleading advertisements and 
advertising of questionable merchandise or of uncertain financial 
offers were gradually weeded out. Publications found it 
unprofitable to accept advertising that was offensive to their 
better clients. The Association of Advertising Clubs of the 
World adopted “ Truth in Advertising ” as their slogan, and 
vigilance committees were appointed to eradicate misleading or 
untruthful advertising of whatever products. Advertiring had 
become a business of high principles and well-defined ethics. 
One of the most powerful influences in the development of 
advertising along sound business and ethical lines was the ad¬ 
vertising agency. Beginning more than half a century before as 
an agency for the selling of space in publications, the modern 
advertising agency grew into a service institution, acting on 
behalf of its clients in planning advertising campaigns, selecting 
the mediums to be used, preparing advertisements, attending 
to all the details of engraving, type-setting and plate-making 
and performing many other incidental services. The advertising 
agency attracted well-educated young men in increasing num¬ 
bers and represented a recognized field for the employment of 
talent. 

All advertising is more or less a competition for public atten¬ 
tion. As the volume of advertising increased the competition 
became more keen, and resulted in improvement of both the 
writing and artistic treatment of advertisements. One of the 
most notable features in recent years has been the use of illustra¬ 
tions in colour, made possible by improved processes of colour¬ 
engraving and by the perfection of high-speed colour printing 
presses. One popular magazine in America, with a circulation 
approaching two million, has contained more than 50 full-page 
advertisements in colour in a single issue. Every one of these 
pages was printed by four-colour process, and gave a faithful 
reproduction of the subject. This has made it possible to display 
all sorts of merchandise, including foods, in their natural tempting 
colours, and textiles with all their shades and patterns, as well as 
to reproduce beautiful paintings for their attractive value. Per* 
haps as a result of this achievement in colour printing, there 
has been a remarkable improvement in the artistic worth of 
advertising illustrations. Celebrated pointers and iilustraton no 
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Tbiiger find it twneatli their dignity to make pictures for ad¬ 
vertising purposes, especialiy as the bids for their services run 
to large figures. Similar improvement has been achieved in 
typography, engraving and lithography, and in all the mechanical 
processes Of reprodudtion. 

As the volume of advertising expenditure has grown, so has 
the number of publications which derive their chief support from 
advertising, ‘l^ese publications have been divided more and 
more in recent years into groups or classes, each with an appeal 
to a certain class of the population. The number of general 
pubh'cations reaching all classes has been correspondingly 
reduced. The most prominent class publications are the women’s 
magazines, chiefly of monthly issue, of which in rgri there were 
four or five in America with more than a million circulation. 
These magazines deal with home problems, dressmaking, cook¬ 
ing, care of children and kindred subjects, and are the most 
valuable mediums for the advertising of fo^s, textiles and all 
household commodities. There are similar class publications 
devoted to business interests, the world of books, motion 
pictures, the theatre, fashionable society, sports of one kind and 
another and all classes of commercial and industrial enterprises. 
The significance of this tendency is that advertising of each kind 
may be placed before the readers it especially interests, with a 
selected audience and leas waste of circulation. 

Kach succeeding year has seen some enlargement of the 
possibilities of advertising. Paid space has been used in increa.v 
ingly large amounts in political campaigns, local and national, 
presenting the records of candidates and showing photographs 
of themselves and their families. It is used more and more to 
influence public opinion on behalf of one cause or another. 
Industrial disputes, involvdng strikes or lock-outs, have led 
employers and em]iloyecs alike to appeal through advertisements 
to the public for sympathy and moral suiiport. Public service 
institutions have used advertising to put themselves in a better 
light before the public or to explain the necessity for increased 
revenue. In one notable case, advertising was used to turn 
business away. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
seriously affected by the entry of the United States into the 
World War. It could not obtain the supplies it needed; the 
(iovemment took thousands of its highly trained workers; and 
at the same time dernands on its service increased enormously. 

I he Company was wise enough to advertise, explaining why its 
.service was deficient, why applicants were kept waiting for 
installations, and also imploring the public neither to conduct 
unnecessary conversations over the wires nor to prolong use 
beyond the time required. Similar advertising was employed by 
the American railways in the period immediately following their 
return from Government control to private management, but 
in this case the explanation of inadequate service was followed 
by an appeal for higher passenger and freight rates to provide 
revenue for rehabilitation. During the same period, the Chicago 
meat-packers, facing threatened Federal action for the further 
regulation of their activities, entered upon an elaborate advertis¬ 
ing campaign to convince the public of their blamelcssnero. 

All these varied developments of advertising have been of the 
utmost interest to students of economic trends. It is certain that 
advertising has been largely instrumental in changing buying 
habits and in introducing many things which have quickly 
liecome a part of everyday life. The chief function of advertising 
is the saving of time. Information, whether us to merchandise 
or controversial or public is.sues, can be jilaccd before great 
numbers of the poiiulation almost over night. Public education 
on any subject can be effected in days or weeks, where years 
Were required by old-fashioned methods of canvassing. For 
this reason it has been possible to build up entire new industries 
on advertised products within a short period. In political life, 
and in financial operations, advertising has served to eliminate 
the secrecy and ignorance which invite deceit and fraud. The 
whole tendency is to take the public into confidence and play the 
game in the full light of fair and frank publicity.' Advertising is 
no weapon tor dark causes and no advocate for unworthy goods. 

To be effective It must be a sincere expression of the character 


I of the advertiser. Unless it bears the stamp of truth and slnceifty 
It is ineffective and defeats its own purpose. 

I This in^viduality of a business house as well as the conditions 
under which it operates and the field from which it may seek 
custom must all be considered carefully before embarking on an 
advertising campaign. It is well to seek the expert assistance of 
an advertirii^ agency of established reputation. The implemente 
of advertising are many, including newspapers, weeklies 
magazines, trade publications, outdoor displays, cards in 
railway cars and the sending of circulars and booklets to persons 
whose names have been selected on some sound principle. 
Each is more efficient for one purpose than another, and knowl- 
I edge and judgment are needed to plan a ram paigr. that will 
achieve results at economical cost. The advertising poHcy of a 
busineM house and the selection of an advertising agency and 
advertising manager should be a concern for the executive 
heads who direct the permanent interests of the business. For 
advertising, once entered upon, is a continuing influence. The 
advertising for any one week or any one month, unlike that 
week s or month’s buying or selling, cannot be regarded as a 
completed transaction. Advertising, it already has been said, is 
an expression of character. It reveals the character of the 
advertiser, and immediately begins to form a consciousness of 
the particular house or merchandise advertised in the mind of 
the public. It has an influence also on the advertiser’s own 
organization. The workman in the factory and the salesman in 
the shop judge from the advertising their employer’s sincerity 
and desire to serve. If the advertising is such that they can take 
pnde in it; if it is attractive in appearance; if it is placed in the 
right environment; if it is a worthy representation of the purposes 
and ideals that animate the business—then the advertising will 
stimulate every employee to greater efforts and enhance the 
moraJ of the organization. Every advertisement tends to 
create or destroy the one great business asset, reputation. 

The steady growth of advertising is assured. While there are 
no authentic data on the amount spent for advertising, it has been 
estimated that the expenditure for all forms of advertising in 
America in igzo was upwards of $1,200,000,000, an increase of 
approximately 100% in five years. Individu^ industrial firms in 
Great Britain spend as much as £200,000 a year on advertising, 
and the total expenditure there on all forms of publicity is esti¬ 
mated at over a hundred million sterling annually. With the 
growth in public intelligence and the realization of the power of 
advertising, it is likely to be still more widely emploved in 
the future. TJie modern business concern is adopting advertising 
as a part of its fixed business policy; not as an expedient for 
orcaaonal use but as an element of business to be constantly 
employed. 

AEHRENTHAL, ALOYS LEXA VON, Count (i8s4-tgi2). 
Austro-Hungarian statesman (we 3.25; g.gsi), was born at Gross- 
Skal, Bohemia, the son of Baron (Freiherr) Johann Lexa von 
Achrenthal and his wife Marie, nUe Countess Thun-Hohenstein; 
and began his diplomatic career in 1877 as attach^ to the Paris 
emba^y under Count Beust. He went in 1878 in the same 
capacity to St. Petereburg, and from 1883 to 1888 he worked at 
the foreign Office in Vienna under Kalnoky, with whom he 
formed close relations. In 1888 he was sent as councillor of 
einbassy to St. Petersburg, where he exercised considerable . 
influence with the ambassador. Count Wolkenstein. Recalled in 
1804 to service in the Foreign Office, he undertook important 
duties, and in the following year went to Bucharest as ambassa¬ 
dor. Here he succeeded in strengthening the relations between 
the courts of Vienna and Bucharest, the secret alliance which 
King Charles had concluded in 1883 with the Central European 
Powers being renewed on Sept. 30. In iSgg he became am¬ 
bassador in St. Petersburg, where he remained until 4 ij 
appointment as Foreign Minister in Oct. igo6. Aehrenthal 
at this time thought that Austria-Hungary must, even at the 
cost of some sacrifice, come to an agreement with Russia. In this 
sense he endeavoured to continue the negotiations successfully 
begun by his predecessor, Prince Franz Liechtenstein (b. 1833), 
for the bridging over of the differences on Balkan questions 
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between Vienna and St. Fetenbnrg, in order to create a basta for 
a permanent friendly relation between Auitria-Hungary and 
Rusaia. He played a principal part in concluding the MUrzateg 
Agreement of 1903. During the Ruan-Japaneae War he took a 
strong line in favour of a benevolent attitude on the pert of the 
Vienna Cabinet towards Russia. When, in Oct. 1906, he 
succeeded Count Goluchowski as Foreign Minister he at first 
maintained the views which he had professed as ambassador. 
He was determined to preserve the interests of Austria-Hungary 
in the Balkans, but also showed himself prepared to meet the 
Russian wishes in the Dardanelles question. Accordingly be 
entered into negotiation, after the outbreak of the Young Turk 
revolution in the summer of 1908, with Isvolski, arranging 
with him Sept. 15 at the chAteau of Buchlau, in Moravia, 
an agreement which aimed at securing for Austria-Himgary 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and for Russia 
the opening of the Dardanelles to Russian warships. 

It was only when Isvolski’s proposals were wrecked on the 
opposition of England, and the Russian minister protested 
against the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had 
meanwhile been accomplished, and supported the Serbs in their 
opposition to Austria-Hungary, that Aehrenthal abandoned the 
idea of a friendly accommodation with the Russian Government. 
In the sharp struggle during the annexation crisis, not only with 
Russia and Serbia, but with the Western Powers, he held with 
tenacious energy to his purpose, and, powerfully supported by 
Germany, succeeded in carrying out his intentions after excited 
negotiations which threatened to lead to war. The annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina was acknowledged by the Powers; an 
agreement was reached with Turkey; Serbia, after long hesitation, 
was obliged to submit. P'or this achievement Aehrenthal 
was rewarded by his master by elevation to the rank of Cotmt 
(Aug. 18 1909), while at the courts of his opponents he was 
hated but respected. 

This was the zenith of his political career. Few at this time 
realized the danger which arose later from the closer adhesion of 
Russia to the Western Powers, especially as Aehrenthal took the 
greatest pains to prove in all quarters, after the conclusion of the 
annexation crisis, that Austria-Hungary cherished no far- 
reaching plans of conquest. In this spirit he ofTered the most 
decided opposition to those circles at the court of Vienna which 
advocated a bloody reckoning with Serbia. He held fast by the 
Triple Alliance, for he saw in this the surest bulwark of peace. 
He sought to form the most intimate relations with the German 
Empire, but insisted on the independence of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, and energetically repulsed all efforts on the part of the 
German chancellery to set limits to that independence. One of 
his most difficult tasks was to adjust the ever-recurring conflicts 
with Italy, who, while officially supporting the political action of 
the Triple Alliance, often embarked on courses directly opposed 
to the interests of Austria-Hungary. A succession of agreements 
which he concluded with the Italian Foreign Minister, Tittoni, 
justified his efforts, and enabled him to maintain correct relations 
with the Italian Government. Yet, by the maintenance of his 
peace policy, which had the full approval of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, he came into serious conflict with the party led 
by the chief of the general staff, Conrad von HOtzendorf, which 
championed a policy not afraid of energetic, warlike methods. 
The battle, carried on on both sides with tenacious endurance, 
ended in 1911 with the victory of Aehrenthal and the resignation 
of Hbtzendorf. 

In the solution of questions of internal policy Aehrenthal, as 
Foreign Minister, only took part in so far as they seemed to him 
to affect the interests of the monarchy as a whole. With the 
Czechs, who on his accession to office had shown some suspicion 
oh account of his intimate connexion with the leading members 
of the loyal Bohemian landed aristocracy, he succeeded in 
maintaining reasonably good relations. As against the Magyars, 
he upheld the view that the unity of the monarchy must not be 
shaken, and he therefore offered a determined resistance to the 
attempts of the party of independence to intrench on the rights 
of the Crown in military matters. He realized the need for an 
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inetease of the army and the norgankatfoa of the tutd 
navy, but he opposed the far-rea^ng demanda of the Wtx 
Minister and the chief of the general st^. 

Aehrenthal married in 190Z Pauline, Countess Szdchfinyi. 
Re died Feb. 17 1912. 

Even during his lifetime the estimate of his political pdicy 
fluctuated violently. On the one hand it was blamed as pro¬ 
vocative, on the other as weak. After the disastrous result of the 
World War, bringing with it the downfall of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, it is still more difficult to answer the question 
whether the path pursued by Aehrenthal in foreign affairs was 
the right one. It is certain t^t the Entente Powers were drawn 
more closely together by the active part played, during hb 
period of office, by Austria-Hungary in Balkan affain. It is true 
that the chances of success for the Central Powers in an inter- 
natiomd struggle were better in the years 1909 and igii than in 
I9t4. But the question remains undecided whether, if his 
activity had been longer continued, Aehrenthal would have been 
able to maintain the position of Austria-Hungary as a great 
power without an appeal to the decision of arms. There is 
no doubt that Aehrenthal was a statesman of conriderable mark, 
a man of wide knowledge and well-ordered intelligence; he was 
ambitious, but not vain, and an untiring worker. Moreover, in 
moments of great excitement he was able to maintain outward 
calmness. He was convinced of his own value, but had no desire 
to parade it. The Emperor Francis Joseph esteemed him, stood 
by him in the good and evil hours of his administration of 
foreign affairs, and repeatedly refused to accept his tendered 
resignation. 

See B. Molden, Alois, Graf Aehrenthal; Sechs Jahre ausiadrtieer 
Politik Oeslerreich-Uni’ams (1017); and the article "Aehrenthal" 
in the Deutsche Nekroiogen (vof. xviii., 1917, pp. 230 sea.). 

(A. F. Pa.) 

AERONAUTICS (tee 1.260).—Between 1909 and 1921, Aero¬ 
nautics, an infant to start with, had not grown as a child grows, 
but irregularly. One member had prospered at one time and one 
at another. Thus we find that enterprizc in flight was early in ad¬ 
vance of all appliances; then engines developed for a period; 
later, structurM design. Though aerodynamic theory had been 
far ahead it was badly neglected for a spell and was once again 
fostered; with this study secret and semi-magical wing shapes 
disappeared; after that came methodical production, first in 
units and subsequently in bulk; then came pilotage and the ele¬ 
ments of commercial flying. The seaplane, though less risky than 
the aeroplane, advanced even more fitfully and never caught it up; 
the airship, which was earlier and safer, still lagged behind be¬ 
cause it made less appeal to sensation and cost much more. The 
engine, though once in advance, fell behind, and only now (1921) 
is again full of promise. Landing-grounds and night alighting 
facilities have advanced but little, meteorology progresses slowly 
against fug, the enemy, but aerial navigation is at last appearing 
as a science. 

By taking such of these elements as have separate stories and 
keeping them distinct in the several sections which foUow, it is 
hoped to present more clearly the progress and prospects of aerial 
science than by showing a scries of moving pictures of the infant 
prodigy in motion as a whole. 

Achievements and Performance {see Section 1 .).—^The twelve years 
of labour of the American Wrights culminated just before 1909 in 
the birth of the art as we now know it. Hazardous flights on the 
straight or in figures of eight; a circle over Paris; the crossing of 24 
miles of sea; the excelling of the speed of an express train, a velocity 
once deemed monstrous and now insignificant; the scaling of the 
Alps; looping and inverted flying: leaving the craft by parachute; 
releasing the first 1 ,ooo-lb. weight; firing the first gun; discovering 
how to get out of a spin; alighting by night, etc.—each of these 
was an experience and a token of growth. Each seem^ perilous 
and astonishing, yet they had become so common by 1921 that it 
was already difficult even to remember the sense of wonder. 

Design {see Section II.).—The advance of design occurred away 
from the public vision, nor were its milestones of progress coincident 
with the landmarks made by the great performers who relied more 
on their own tact in the air than on the tested and thought-out qual¬ 
ities of their craft. They chafed under the cautions of those who 
made stress calculations. Each “ stunt ” was performed before any 
human being knew if it was safe. How and why was design altered 
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mad bettered under the circunutancee ? Yet etrength factore wets 
inttodiKcdi down preseureaiqreaeen, fine lines provided, wing shs^s 
and controls improved, alighting ^ear developtd and instability 
cured. This is the subject matter of bection II. which is closely allied 
to Section III. 

Aerodynamics {see Section III.).—Aerodynamic theory had risen 
out of the void at the bidding of the applied mathematician before 
tgop, but it developed at the call of designers who would have been 
tiM to the repetition of old methods had not theory justified de¬ 
parture. Once aerodynamic theory was established their inspiration 
could take wing. 

The deductions ^ from wind tunnel experiments on models 2 ft. 
long could be but surmises till the principle of dynamic “ similarity ” 
emboldened designers to transfer the wind tunnel results to the 4^ft. 
machines. “ ^ale effect," " slipstream effect," pressure distribu¬ 
tion, phugoids, and the like, had to be verified on the full-si^ 
aeroplane and measured in the course of flight with the cooperation 
of a few keen fliers, at a time when pilots at large were almost antag¬ 
onistic to “ theory." Mathematics had been applied to the motion 
of aeroplanes through the air in advance of even the earliest flight, 
and several separate starts were made. England, represented by 
1 '. W. Lanchesler, was easily first. Lanchester made great strides, 
at a time when he had no wind channel for his model verifications. 
Bryan came independently; L. Bairstow had the wind tunnel, of 
which he has indicated the arrangement in Section VI. and greatly 
advanced the problems. It was £. T. Husk who in 1913 in his own 
p^son as flier verified the theories he had formed and achieved stable 
flight on " RE I " {see I'latc I., fig. i). America had led in initiating 
practical flight; France in model experiments, rotary engines and 
speed records; Clermany in length of aeroplane flight and in rigid 
airships; but in the matter of stability and of scientific analysis 011 
both model and full scale, Britain took the lead before the war 
and still kept it in igai. Something of each national tempetament 
is disclosed by these specialixations. 

Construction and Materials {see Section IV.).—Aircraft con¬ 
structional methods are to be regarded from two points of view— 
the one where a few craft are to be made as perfect as possible, and 
the other where bulk protiuction is demanded. 

Before 1914 there was no output of aircraft in Britain other than 
by units; in France there was some manufacturing, in America a 
little, and in Germany rather more. These countries had factories 
proper where repetitive processes wore employed. An army, small 
in numbers, was deemed in Britain to need correspondingly few 
aircraft. A large navy neglected them. When bulk production 
came it came with a will, but designs that were admirable for unitary 
construction were found ill adapted to bulk manufacture, and the 
British story of changes in material and methods w'hich is outlined 
in Section iV. is typical of the war period everywhere. 

The tautening of fabrics with cellulose acetate, the evolution of 
the fairshaped strut and wire, the steerable tail skid, sewing the 
fabric to the wing ribs, covering the wheel spoke with fabric, were 
among the step-by-step advances which all belong to the period 
before large outputs were contemplated, i.e. the period when, for 
example, joints were machined from the solid steel bar. The plywood 
body, the spars of built-up wood, the standard relation of radiator 
to engine size, the pressed metal turnbuckle and the thorough inter¬ 
changeability of detail parts belong in the " bulk output ” period, as 
also incidentally much speeding-up of [irocesses and methods, the 
evolving of glues und cements, fine castings, new alloys atid the wide¬ 
spread use of tests not hitherto commercialized but known to be 
good by the few. It would be truer to say that the World War dis¬ 
seminated the science of aeronautics rather than that it fostered it. 
The war did foster the technics of quantity production. 

Aero Engines {see .Section V.).—Man would have flown long before 
he did but tor the lack of a light engine. One cwt. per horse-power 
was about the weight of the commercial gas engine, afid to fly he 
wanted one twenty times lighter. The French rotary engine of 
,'909-10 was the most real promoter of aerial experience of its 
time, for it weighed 4 lb. where a motor-car engine weighed ten. 
flow and by what grouping of parts, increases of compression and 
refinements of design this weight has been cut down to 2 lb. with 
fuel economy on a similar scale, appears in Section V. Here it will 
only be noted that the Germans on the basis of airship experiancc 
had inclined rather earlier than others to iiig [lowers on aeroptoncs, 
and their aeroplane successes on aerodynamically inferior craft 
were due to big engines. Their engines were water-cooled, rather 
heavy but reliaole. The radial air-cooled engine of. the French has 
been mentioned above. The British service was late to realize how 
very big the war aero engine must be, and devcioped an air-cooled, 
non-rotary and some good water-cooled motors eventually of 
adequate sizes. The Americans made good use of the experience 
poured in upon them from Europe whan they began in 1917 to 
tackle the LiVierry engine of 450 H_.P. Aiiart from size, the advances 
in view to-day are considerable. The means for protecting ourselves 
from the fire risks on crash due to petrol are also being evolved. 

Natigatun {see Section VI.).—Aerial navigation, as efistinct 
from piloting with the ground in view, developed tardily everywhere, 
though first in Britain. It was a surprise to find that raiding airships 

‘ See “ Flight," 1912, pp. 3a, 33. 


from Germany disclosed no up-to-date navigatu)g apparatus when 
they were brought down, nor had their aeroplaims ahy turn Indicator 
to guide them when immersed in cloud or fog. Even after seeing tire 
Lucas compass {see Plate I., fij;. a) on captured aeroplanes they did 
not appreciate or copy it, nor its principle of the “ space-damped" 
vertical card, spherical bowl and IqiM period;_ nor was there any¬ 
where an instrument to compare with the British apparatus figure 
in Section VI. The air spew indicator that uses the principle df 
Pitot was also a British idea, which displaced the earlier French 
flat plate pressed back by the wind against a spring, and other 
such speed-meters. 

Control of Air Traffic and Air Stations .—Air stations and the rules 
cvolveil to control traffic have a section (Vll.) to themselves. The 
early stations were fields and each flier a law to himsdf. When the 
Air Convention of Oct. I919 is ratified all aircraft will be taboo that 
have not a specific factor of strength and an adequate field of view 
for the flier. As we progress all stations will give wireless warning 
to those approaching them when they are immersed in fog and will 
afford facilities for night alighting. The movement is in this direc¬ 
tion. The niobility of mrcraft malces international agreement on all 
rules for alighting, racing, and signallmg warnings veiy important. 
Bodies like the Royal Aero Club in Britain exist in each county and 
meet annually for these purposes. 

Seaplanes (see Section VIII.).—^The seagoing seaplane is relatively 
backward. To make a craft light enough to fly and heavy enough 
to stand the buffets of the open sea up to the speed needed to quit 
the waves in flight is a problem which was not fully solved even under 
the war stimulus. It was tackled too late—by Britain no les.s than 
the others. Even the high-speed “ float " seaplane was neglect^ in 
England but it eventually advanced in Germany to bo a formidable 
offence against the air enemies of the submarine. Theirs was not. 
however, a craft that could ride out a sea. The American NC3 made 
a record by riding on the water for 150 miles in its Atlantic crossing. 
It was an achievement to withstand the sea so long even though the 
craft was travelling backwards all the 150 miles. Section Vlll. 
shows that scientific work is being applied to the problem, notably 
in the matter of stability when changing from waterborne to airborne 
conditions. 

Airships {see Section IX.).—Airship knowledge gnve to Germany 
technical advantages which would have been even niorc valuable to 
Britain. They did not use on aen>|)Iancs the identical engines of 
their mrships, but the experience of large aero engines of the utmost 
reliability and economy was there. The dominant advantages of 
airships are that they fly for long hours, carry large weights, do not 
descend for an engine failure and can safely fly by night. In con¬ 
sequence of niglit flying they are able on long ioiirneys to outstrip 
the aeroplane in spred from point to point. High cost of housing 
and the numbers required to handle them on the ground were their 
chief hampering factors, but the wonderful development of the 
mooring mast, a British device, has improved the position. The 
towing of airship by airship and by submarine, the protection of 
fabric from deterioration, the use of non-inflammable gas arc all 
landmarks in their evoUilion. The kite balloon and the parachute 
also need menlion, though opinions differ as to the advisability of 
giving the latter to the commercial aeroplane as a life-bell is given 
to the liner. It is of little use unless the jump i.s made over 200 ft. 
from the ground; if a high wind is blowing the parachutist meets the 
ground with the sideways speed of the wind and it absorbs lS% of 
the useful (passenger) load. This position is, however, the result of 
great advances which have assuredly not ceased. 

Each sectional asjiect of aeronautics between 1909 and 1921 
divides itself into three periods: before, during and after the war. 
.The dominant emotions and aspirations of those periods governed 
men’s thoughts whether they were flying, designing, calculating; 
experimenting with engines, model aeroplanes or safety devices; 
evolving navigational instruments, tests fur pilots against gid¬ 
diness, or parachutes to save the lookouts on kite balloons. 
Before the war the aircraft builder starved although it was early 
accepted that frontiers, rivers, chasms, forests and entrenched 
positions could be crossed by anyone brave enough to fly, but 
that acceptance was half-hearted. It now amazes one to realize 
that in 1911 the speed of flight was regarded as a defect for the 
military aeroplane, or that vulnerability by gun-fire from the 
ground was its supjiosed weakness. The Governments demanded 
that their aeroplanes should be transported in crates, or towed 
with folded wings to their jumping-off place {sec Plate I., fig. 3). 
An aeroplane was a mute observer; no means of continuously trans¬ 
mitting observations—say of artillery fire or enemy movemeals'— 
or for making photographic records had been tried out, accepted 
as good or prepared in quantity. Imagination is greater than 
fact when the imagination is active: all these effects could easily 
be, and were, imagined once flight was admitted—but the state 
is ^ herd, and extends its imaginative power , like a herd to the 
distance of the next meal or next year’s crop. All nations econo- 
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between Vienna and St. Fetenbnrg, in order to create a basta for 
a permanent friendly relation between Auitria-Hungary and 
Rusaia. He played a principal part in concluding the MUrzateg 
Agreement of 1903. During the Ruan-Japaneae War he took a 
strong line in favour of a benevolent attitude on the pert of the 
Vienna Cabinet towards Russia. When, in Oct. 1906, he 
succeeded Count Goluchowski as Foreign Minister he at first 
maintained the views which he had professed as ambassador. 
He was determined to preserve the interests of Austria-Hungary 
in the Balkans, but also showed himself prepared to meet the 
Russian wishes in the Dardanelles question. Accordingly be 
entered into negotiation, after the outbreak of the Young Turk 
revolution in the summer of 1908, with Isvolski, arranging 
with him Sept. 15 at the chAteau of Buchlau, in Moravia, 
an agreement which aimed at securing for Austria-Himgary 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and for Russia 
the opening of the Dardanelles to Russian warships. 

It was only when Isvolski’s proposals were wrecked on the 
opposition of England, and the Russian minister protested 
against the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had 
meanwhile been accomplished, and supported the Serbs in their 
opposition to Austria-Hungary, that Aehrenthal abandoned the 
idea of a friendly accommodation with the Russian Government. 
In the sharp struggle during the annexation crisis, not only with 
Russia and Serbia, but with the Western Powers, he held with 
tenacious energy to his purpose, and, powerfully supported by 
Germany, succeeded in carrying out his intentions after excited 
negotiations which threatened to lead to war. The annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina was acknowledged by the Powers; an 
agreement was reached with Turkey; Serbia, after long hesitation, 
was obliged to submit. P'or this achievement Aehrenthal 
was rewarded by his master by elevation to the rank of Cotmt 
(Aug. 18 1909), while at the courts of his opponents he was 
hated but respected. 

This was the zenith of his political career. Few at this time 
realized the danger which arose later from the closer adhesion of 
Russia to the Western Powers, especially as Aehrenthal took the 
greatest pains to prove in all quarters, after the conclusion of the 
annexation crisis, that Austria-Hungary cherished no far- 
reaching plans of conquest. In this spirit he ofTered the most 
decided opposition to those circles at the court of Vienna which 
advocated a bloody reckoning with Serbia. He held fast by the 
Triple Alliance, for he saw in this the surest bulwark of peace. 
He sought to form the most intimate relations with the German 
Empire, but insisted on the independence of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, and energetically repulsed all efforts on the part of the 
German chancellery to set limits to that independence. One of 
his most difficult tasks was to adjust the ever-recurring conflicts 
with Italy, who, while officially supporting the political action of 
the Triple Alliance, often embarked on courses directly opposed 
to the interests of Austria-Hungary. A succession of agreements 
which he concluded with the Italian Foreign Minister, Tittoni, 
justified his efforts, and enabled him to maintain correct relations 
with the Italian Government. Yet, by the maintenance of his 
peace policy, which had the full approval of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, he came into serious conflict with the party led 
by the chief of the general staff, Conrad von HOtzendorf, which 
championed a policy not afraid of energetic, warlike methods. 
The battle, carried on on both sides with tenacious endurance, 
ended in 1911 with the victory of Aehrenthal and the resignation 
of Hbtzendorf. 

In the solution of questions of internal policy Aehrenthal, as 
Foreign Minister, only took part in so far as they seemed to him 
to affect the interests of the monarchy as a whole. With the 
Czechs, who on his accession to office had shown some suspicion 
oh account of his intimate connexion with the leading members 
of the loyal Bohemian landed aristocracy, he succeeded in 
maintaining reasonably good relations. As against the Magyars, 
he upheld the view that the unity of the monarchy must not be 
shaken, and he therefore offered a determined resistance to the 
attempts of the party of independence to intrench on the rights 
of the Crown in military matters. He realized the need for an 


^3 

inetease of the army and the norgankatfoa of the tutd 
navy, but he opposed the far-rea^ng demanda of the Wtx 
Minister and the chief of the general st^. 

Aehrenthal married in 190Z Pauline, Countess Szdchfinyi. 
Re died Feb. 17 1912. 

Even during his lifetime the estimate of his political pdicy 
fluctuated violently. On the one hand it was blamed as pro¬ 
vocative, on the other as weak. After the disastrous result of the 
World War, bringing with it the downfall of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, it is still more difficult to answer the question 
whether the path pursued by Aehrenthal in foreign affairs was 
the right one. It is certain t^t the Entente Powers were drawn 
more closely together by the active part played, during hb 
period of office, by Austria-Hungary in Balkan affain. It is true 
that the chances of success for the Central Powers in an inter- 
natiomd struggle were better in the years 1909 and igii than in 
I9t4. But the question remains undecided whether, if his 
activity had been longer continued, Aehrenthal would have been 
able to maintain the position of Austria-Hungary as a great 
power without an appeal to the decision of arms. There is 
no doubt that Aehrenthal was a statesman of conriderable mark, 
a man of wide knowledge and well-ordered intelligence; he was 
ambitious, but not vain, and an untiring worker. Moreover, in 
moments of great excitement he was able to maintain outward 
calmness. He was convinced of his own value, but had no desire 
to parade it. The Emperor Francis Joseph esteemed him, stood 
by him in the good and evil hours of his administration of 
foreign affairs, and repeatedly refused to accept his tendered 
resignation. 

See B. Molden, Alois, Graf Aehrenthal; Sechs Jahre ausiadrtieer 
Politik Oeslerreich-Uni’ams (1017); and the article "Aehrenthal" 
in the Deutsche Nekroiogen (vof. xviii., 1917, pp. 230 sea.). 

(A. F. Pa.) 

AERONAUTICS (tee 1.260).—Between 1909 and 1921, Aero¬ 
nautics, an infant to start with, had not grown as a child grows, 
but irregularly. One member had prospered at one time and one 
at another. Thus we find that enterprizc in flight was early in ad¬ 
vance of all appliances; then engines developed for a period; 
later, structurM design. Though aerodynamic theory had been 
far ahead it was badly neglected for a spell and was once again 
fostered; with this study secret and semi-magical wing shapes 
disappeared; after that came methodical production, first in 
units and subsequently in bulk; then came pilotage and the ele¬ 
ments of commercial flying. The seaplane, though less risky than 
the aeroplane, advanced even more fitfully and never caught it up; 
the airship, which was earlier and safer, still lagged behind be¬ 
cause it made less appeal to sensation and cost much more. The 
engine, though once in advance, fell behind, and only now (1921) 
is again full of promise. Landing-grounds and night alighting 
facilities have advanced but little, meteorology progresses slowly 
against fug, the enemy, but aerial navigation is at last appearing 
as a science. 

By taking such of these elements as have separate stories and 
keeping them distinct in the several sections which foUow, it is 
hoped to present more clearly the progress and prospects of aerial 
science than by showing a scries of moving pictures of the infant 
prodigy in motion as a whole. 

Achievements and Performance {see Section 1.).—^The twelve years 
of labour of the American Wrights culminated just before 1909 in 
the birth of the art as we now know it. Hazardous flights on the 
straight or in figures of eight; a circle over Paris; the crossing of 24 
miles of sea; the excelling of the speed of an express train, a velocity 
once deemed monstrous and now insignificant; the scaling of the 
Alps; looping and inverted flying: leaving the craft by parachute; 
releasing the first 1 ,ooo-lb. weight; firing the first gun; discovering 
how to get out of a spin; alighting by night, etc.—each of these 
was an experience and a token of growth. Each seem^ perilous 
and astonishing, yet they had become so common by 1921 that it 
was already difficult even to remember the sense of wonder. 

Design {see Section II.).—The advance of design occurred away 
from the public vision, nor were its milestones of progress coincident 
with the landmarks made by the great performers who relied more 
on their own tact in the air than on the tested and thought-out qual¬ 
ities of their craft. They chafed under the cautions of those who 
made stress calculations. Each “ stunt ” was performed before any 
human being knew if it was safe. How and why was design altered 
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The Pre-War Years.— Tbt chief flight of the year igio was 
Paulhan’s from London to Manchester, by which he won the 
Daily Mail £10,000 prize (April *7 and 28 1910). The race was 
gallantly contested by Grahame-White. If skill and tenacity had 
been the determining factor, the prize would have been hard to 
award. The chances of the race aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
and to the many incredulous one more demonstration was thus 
given of the possibitities of the aeroplane. 

During the year flying meetings were held at Heliopolis, 
Wolverhampton, Bournemouth, Blackpool and Lanark, the 
flying performances at which demonstrated the advance that had 
been made on those of the previous year. At Bournemouth Eng¬ 
land lost one of her beat fliers, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, who had 
previously made the double journey across the English Channel. 
His statue stands at Dover, gazing out over the waters that he 
crossed. Most British pilots were flying on aeroplanes that were 
wholly or partly French, but it is to be noted that Moore Braba- 
9on won the British Michclin Cup with a flight of 19 m. on an 
all-British machine. At Lanark Chavez on a BUriot monoplane 
reached a height of 1,794 metres, a preiude to his magnifleent 
flight over the Alps, the tragic sequel to which was his fatal 
accident on landing. Legagneux, however, created a record by 
reaching a height of 3,100 metres. 

Moisant flew from Paris to London but, though he quickly 
reached English soil, various troubles delayed his arrival in 
London till three weeks later. On the continent, Leblanc won 
the £4,000 prize for the Circuit de L’Est. Grahame-White went to 
America and brought back the Gordon Bennett Cup, which 
Curtis had won the year before. The contests for the British 
Michelin Cup and the Baron de Forest prize brought forward new 
fliers. Siopwith, competing for the former, flew 100 m. at Brook- 
lands, which had been opened as a flying-ground the year before, 
thus beating Cody's distance of 97 m. which had previously 
stood; competing for the latter he flew from Eastchurch well 
into Belgium. 

At the close of the year Cody, after an exciting contest with 
Sopwith and Ogilvie, held the British Michelin Cup with a dis¬ 
tance of 185 m. in 4 hours 47 minutes. In France Tabuteau held 
the International Michelin Cup with a distance of 582 km. in 7 
hours 48 minutes. 

It was in 1911 that the aeroplane was first tried in warfare. 
Hamilton, an American, carried out a flight over the town of 
Ciudad Juarez during a Mexican rebellion. In their campaign in 
Tripoli the Italians also realized the value of the aeroplane for 
reconnaissance. In England the idea of the time was that, for 
bombing, aircraft would be useless and contrary to international 
usage; on the other hand, the first British attempt was made to 
run an aerial post between Hendon and Windsor. 

Capt. Bellenger, a Frenchman, flew from Paris to Bordeaux 
in 5 hours 10 minutes net time, a distance of 690 km., while later 
Fourny remained in the air for ii consecutive hours, covering a 
distance of 720 kilometres. Garros made a height record of 
3,910 metres. London was linked with Paris by a notable non¬ 
stop flight by Prior, which foreshadowed the aerial services of 
to-day. 

The year 1911 saw many races: the Paris-Madrid race won by 
Vfdrines at 50 m.p.h., in the course of which the French Minister 
of War met his death and the premier was seriously injured; the 
European Circuit, divided into nine stages, with the recently 
opened Hendon flying-ground at the end of the seventh, which 
was won by Lt. Conneau flying under the name of “ Beaumont ”; 
the Daily Mail race round Great Britain of 1,010 m;, also won by 
“ Beaumont ” with Vfidrincs as a close second. 

The Gordon Bennett Cup was won for America at Eastchurch 
by Weyman flying a Nieuport monoplane at 79 m.p.h., and the 
International Michelin Cup for F’rance at Gidy-Lhumery by 
Helen with a distance of 1,252 km. in 14 hours 7 minutes at 56 m. 
per hour. 

The increase in performance over the previous year may be 
referred chiefly to the development of the aero engine. It would 
be difficult to say that fliers were more skilful, but it is certain 
thnt they were able to substitute knowledge and experience for 


pure instinct, and thus set out on long and arduous ^bts with 
increased confidence in their own powers and in the reliability of 
the aircraft they flew. 

One of the most prominent features of the year 1912 was the 
active part that the British and French Governments took in the 
development of aircraft for war. The French Mim’ster of War 
held a great review of military fliers and aeroplanes, and British 
aircraft took a conspicuous part in naval and military manoeu¬ 
vres. The Cody pusher biplane won the £4,000 prize in the War 
Oflice trials on S^sbury Plain in the summer, during which the 
tractor biplane BE2 reached a height of 9,500 feet. In Sept, 
four army fliers lost their lives in two accidents in monoplanes, 
which led to close restrictions being placed on their method of 
bracing in England. In March the French Government had im¬ 
posed a ban on certain monoplanes until the defects were removed 
as the result of a report by B 16 riot on their structural weakness. 

Garros won the Grand Prix of the Aero Club de France for the 
Anjou Circuit of 685 m. at 45 m.p.h.; Sopwith the first Aerial 
Derby at 59 m.p.h., a race round London of 81 m.; Vidrines the 
Gordon Bennett Cup in America at 105 m.p.h.; Audemars flew 
from Paris to Berlin; the two British Michelin Cups were won by 
Hawker and Cody, the first with a duration of 8 hours 23 minutes, 
and the second with a flight over a circuit of 186 m. in 3 hours 23 
minutes; in France Daucourt for the Pommery Cup flew 550 m. 
in a single day at 63 m.p.h., while at the meeting at Leipzig 
Hirth reached a height of 4,100 metres. World’s records were 
made in height by Garros, who reached 5,610 metres; in dis¬ 
tance by Foumy with 1,010 km.; and in speed by Vidrines with 
174 km. per hour, over 5 kilometres. 

In the spring, flying had suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of Wilbur Wright from typhoid fever. 

Apart from the establishment of the fundamental merit of the 
tractor biplane the year was notable rather for a steady improve¬ 
ment in strength and detail than for any radical departure in 
type. From this time it becomes increasingly difficult to single 
out individual performances. Achievements deemed impossible 
three years before became commonplace events. 

The year 1913 was one of great progress. Long cross-country 
flights were proving day by day the faith that fliers had in the 
aero engine. Seguin in France covered 1,021 km,, Legagneux 
reached a height of 6,120 metres, while Prfivost attained the 
speed of 203 km. per hour, over 5 kilometres. It was a brilliant 
year for him; he won the Schneider Cup for seaplanes at 
Monaco, covering 150 nautical m. in 3 hours 48 minutes, and 
the Gordon Bennett Cup at Reims at 124 m.p.h. Helen won 
the International Michelin Cup with a distance of 16,096 km. 
Captain Longcroft won the Britannia Challenge Trophy by a 
magnificent flight from Montrose to Famborough via Ports¬ 
mouth on a BE2 aeroplane built by the Royal Aircraft factory. 
Hamel won the second Aerial Derby at 76 m.p.h., while Pdgoud 
in France and England gave some of the most marvellous demon¬ 
strations in the new art of aerobatics that the world had ever* 
seen, including looping, inverted flying and quitting his aeroplane 
in a parachute. In Dec. 1913 the REi, the first aeroplane stable 
longitudinally and laterally, was flown for 35 minutes without 
hand or foot control; and this, which may be regarded as the 
greatest technical advance in aerodynamics, is to the credit of 
Busk, an Englishman, who both made the flight and applied the 
theory on which the aeroplane was designed. The last previous 
attempt of the kind was by Dunne, who a few months earlier 
had flown for one minute with “ hands off.” 

The year 1914, just as it marked a turning point in the affairs 
of nations, alter^ the whole character of flying. For seven months 
the ideas of safe, stable flying and safe alighting were dominant; 
then the World War came down like a curtain and blotted them' 
out in favour of widely different objects. During those montlR, 
Sykorsky, in Russia, had been proving the weight-carrying possi¬ 
bilities of the aeroplane, and had risen to 300 metres, carrying 
15 passengers. At Famborough, an SE4 (r«e Plate I., 4) flew 

at 130 m.p.h. and climbed 1,400 ft. in a minute. Linnekogel had 
reached a height of 6,350 metres in Germany, though just before 
the war Uelrich beat him by teaching 7,860 metres. I j andm a nn 
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in Genntoy lemained in the air for at houn 48 minutes, while 
Boehm further improved on this unofficially with a time of just 
over S4 hours. 

The Schneider Cup for seaplanes was won for England by 
Pixton, who covered 150 nautical m. in two hours at Monaco on 
a Sopwith biplane fitted with floats. The Aerial Derby, the 
London-Manchester-London and London-Paris-London races 
were all won by Brock. Notable events on the Continent were the 
Prince Henry Circuit of 1,125 m. in Germany, in which there 
were 40 competitors, and the Security competition in France; 
although most of the big international races had to be cancelled. 

Tke World War .—The ingenuity that sought for speed at low 
heights suitable to the race-course or for the maximum climb was 
by no one appreciated as vital for war purposes, either in France 
or Germany, and least of all in Britain; aeroplanes were for re¬ 
connaissance—they should fly slowly—^and the very inferior 
anti-aircraft guns would not impede their flying low; it was not 
till many months elapsed that the margin of speed and climb was 
found to be decisive as to who should be the victor in mortal com¬ 
bat held in the upper air. The diverse needs of war stimulated 
the development of specialized types, which were evolved as 
fast as production considerations would admit. The prime use 
remained, as foreseen, reconnaissance, but to maintain and sup¬ 
port this other craft were called into being; the possibilities of 
the aeroplane as a bomb-dropper were as yet hardly called for. 
The early war pilot went into battle armed more as a sportsman 
than as a soldier. But he was attacked, and had either to be made 
self-defensive or to be escorted by fast, high-powered, swift-climb¬ 
ing fighters. 

In igi 5 the artillery on the ground came to rely almost entirely 
on aerial “ spotting,” and the small single-seater fighters had to 
sweep hostile aircraft from the skies to allow such machines fitted 
with wireless to pursue their work uninterrupted. Bombing was 
also rapidly developed. The first time a i,000-lb. weight was re¬ 
leased by Goodden from an aeroplane was an event caUing for 
a special communication to the Secretary of State that by big 
bombs the nerves and arteries of the enemy might be continually 
harassed and disorganized. Owing to freedom of movement 
in three dimensions air supremacy was a far mure diflicult and 
comprehensive thing than naval supremacy. It was never 
achieved save locally and for brief i>eriods by any Power, and 
then only by concentrating organizations of the greatest mobility 
and flexibility at some place and time. 

The requirements of quantity, couplt*d with the demands for 
change, came so rapidly that the development and expansion of 
the aerial arms of the Great Powers arc difficult to grasp. Of 
the innumerable acts of courage, the endurance and sclf-sacrifice, 
the skill of the pilot in war, it is impossible here to attempt a 
record. Here and there the names of great pilots stand out. But 
if one be mentioned, a hundred others would claim justice. Such 
were the changing fortunes of war, so many and so astounding 
were the feats of daring, that with deeds not unworthy of a Ball, 
a McCudden, a Bishop, a Nungesscr, a Garros, a Guynemer, a 
Vedrines, an Immelmann, a Richthofen, a Boelcke or a Voss, many 
a flier passed through the war without fame or praise. 

It was only during jgi5 that the specialized type of aeroplane 
began to appear. The two-seater aeroplane with an engine of up 
to 150 H.P. was used promiscuously; for reconnaissance, artil¬ 
lery “ spotting,” any bombing there wiis, and fighting as well. 
Types in use by the British were BEzC’s, Avros and Bleriots, 
with small engines below 100 H.P.; by the French, Caudrons, 
Breguets, Farmans, Voisins, Bleriots and Moranes; by the 
Germans, LVG's and Rumplers, with engines over lao H.P. and 
up to j6o H.P.; the maximum speeds seldom exceeded 80 m. per 
hour. Later in the year the single-seater, originally intended as a 
scout, was used for fighting. The 80 H.P. Bristol scout and other 
tractors used by the British were handicapped by their inability 
to fire forwards, the direction of best aim; the various models of 
Nieuport and Morane scouts used by the French were also 
adopted by the Briti.sh, while the Albatross and Fokker scouts 
were use<i by the Germans. Engines up to 200 H.P. were coming 
in. The so-called “ scout ” became a real fighter; its speed and 
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climb became truly effective when firing thzottgb the propeller 
was devised by a Frenchman, adopted by Germany, and then with 
feverish haste by the Allies. The French and Germans, more 
zealous about bombing, were for this purpose introducing large 
twin-engined aeroplanes and experimenting with armoured ones. 
Speeds rose to over 100 m.p.h., and aeroplanes flew and fought 
at heights of 15,000 ft., whither they were driven by the increas¬ 
ing intensity of the anti-aircraft fire and by the advantage to be 
derived from a swift descent to pounce or to retract. Night flying, 
which hod been tentatively practised for exhibition before the 
war, was taken seriously, as its potentialities for bombing, for the 
depositing of spies and for other conveyance were realized. 
Stable aeroplanes with special alighting gear and a clear forward 
field of view were needed for the repelling of airships by night. 
The loading of war aeroplanes was increased and was only 
limited by the absolute necessity of reasonable landing speeds; 
even then fast scouts taxed the skill of most pilots. Seaplanes, 
whose aerial performance was always poor compared with that of 
aeroplanes, were of great use in conjunction with naval opera¬ 
tions, and took part in the Gallipoli campaign. 

In igr6 the air services came more and more into prominence. 
The cry for higher and yet higher performance was insistent. 
The French Spad flew at 130 m.p.h. and reached over 20,000 
feet. The German Albatross scouts manoeuvred magnificently 
at great heights, and high-flying reconnaissance Rumplers with 
cameras photographed back areas. Bombing flights up to 800 m. 
were carried out, notably by the French. Night bombing and even 
night reconnaissance became general, first on moonlight, and then, 
as the flier’s skill increased, on dark nights. Accessories for 
night flying, such as wing tip flares, were developed. Airships 
had already proved vulnerable to aeroplane attack, and a German 
airship was brought down in flames at Cuffley on Sept. 3 1916 
while engaged in raiding England by night. Kite balloons were 
attacked and brought down with incendiary rockets and bullets. 
Flying became organized, and aeroplanes patrolled in larger and 
larger formations and in layers, each unit being allotted its re¬ 
spective duties, signals being made by coloured lights. Slower 
aeroplanes were escorted by fast fighters; other fighters, like 
hawks, moved on mobile offensive patrols. 

As peace seemed no nearer in igi 7, redoubled efforts were made 
in the air. America joined in, and American fliers joined British 
squadrons, finally forming their own; the Italians had developed 
large twin-engined Caproni triplanes; the Austrians, the Turks, 
all realized what air-power meant. The British used large twin- 
engined flying-bouts against the submarine. The Germans 
eventually attacked with big float-seaplanes of remarkable speed. 
Scouts were flown off lighters at sea against airships, and off the 
decks of battleships and “ mother ” ships. Formation flying was 
developed and aerial fighting of the fiercest intensity was the 
prelude to every big land operation. The British SE5A’8 and 
Sopwiths, the French Nieuports and Spads, the German Alba¬ 
trosses, Rolands and Fokkers, swept the sky in " circuses ” 30 
strong, and the effect of superiority of performance was hard to 
distinguish from sheer skill in handling. 

As the last and bitterest struggles of the World War were 
being waged in 1918, aerial activity reached its zenith. The 
deep hum of aircraft practically never ceased by night or day, in 
fair weather or foul. Large twin-engined Handley Pages and 
German Gothas flew farther and farther afield on bomb raids; 
retreating armies in the East fled before the onrush of death from 
the air. Aeroplanes flew low and attacked anything they could 
find on the ground. Large flying-boats patrolled vast expanses of 
water. The night was full of the attackers and the attacked, for 
fighting scouts had learnt to seek out and fight the night bomber. 
Engines bad become more and more powerful and had reached 
400 horse-power. The height at which an aeroplane could fly 
was limited rather by the physical endurance of the pilot, even 
with the help of oxygen, than the possible “ ceiling ” of the aero¬ 
plane. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say of the aero¬ 
planes used in the first and last phases of the World War that 
their relative effectiveness as fighting implements was commen¬ 
surate with that of a bow and arrow and a modern rifle. 
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Tht Art 0} Flying in War. — If, in war, higher performance was 
the prime means of gaining the position to strike, controllability 
was essential to direct the blow. P6goud had given a glimpse of 
the possibilities of aerobatics in 1913, and during the war these, 
possibilities were explored to the uttermost. Probably owing to 
temperament, the French led the way. The pilot of a fighting 
aeroplane simply came to regard his machine as a mobile gun 
platform, whose motion must be in sympathy with his lightest 
touch to enable him to get his sights on the target. In fighting- 
scouts the guns were integral with the aeroplane, the nose of 
which was controlled so as to point them at the target. With 
opposing machines of equal performance the striking position 
had to be gained by manoeuvre, confidence in which was inspired 
by a good view of the opponent. In order to use his guns effec¬ 
tively, the pilot’s arcs of view had therefore to be made as large as 
possible. Though “looping ’’ itself was little used, half-loops and 
“ Immelmann ’’ turns enabled the pilot to turn rapidly while 
galmng height. 
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Fig. 5.—Immelmann Turn. 






Until 1916 spinning nose-dives had merely been associated 
with loss of flying speed and control, almost always with fatal 
results. A courageous demonstration of the method of recovery 
from a spin by Goodden, and later the practical application of 
the theory by Lindemann, both at the Royal Aircraft factory, 
did much to prevent future accidents. A spin came to be regarded, 
not with fear, but as a means, if crippl^, of eluding attack. 

French pilots again pointed the way in the art of “ rolling,” a 
manoeuvre in which the aeroplane is rolled about its longitudi¬ 
nal axis. In igr? this manoeuvre was widely practised. The 
development of an aerial combat was so swift that the first few 
seconds might decide the fate of one of the opponents. It was 
rather in a brilliant combination of the manoeuvres dc.scribed 
above, calculated to make effective striking possible while pre¬ 
senting an elusive target, than in the use of any single manoeuvre, 
that the war pilot put his trust. He had to study the characteris¬ 
tics of the aeroplane he was attacking, single or two-seater or 
large bomber, gauge its weakness, divine the mentality of its 
pilot and pit his skill against it; but it was grit and the will to 
close and finish it that alone could be the decisive factor. 

To make possible the achievements of the fighting pilots, 
and to solve aerodynamic problems corttinuous experiments 
with new engines were carried on behind the scenes. High per¬ 
formance and controllability were not achieved without the 
incessant labour of scientists and designers, who were not a little 
baffled by the conflicting and rapidly changing dejnands often 
expressed with emphasis rather than illuminating precision; by 
the time new features in design could be given air trial the ori^nal 
demand had changed out of recognition. 

And for military requirements something more than controlla¬ 
bility was requir^; for besides having to control the aeroplane 
the pilot had to examine maps, operate wireless, watch many in¬ 
struments, navigate, care for his guns, and keep a perfect look-out. 
If the controls were temporarily released the aeroplane ought in 
some measure to look after itself; in other words, be stable. In 
1914 the BE2, and later the FE2, aeroplanes were altered, so as 
to be stable longitudinally in partial conformity with Bu^’s 
REi design. They were thereupon called BE2C and FE2B; with 
these the flier’s hands were free, and with them no less than 
seven airships were brought down, a result no doubt assisted 


by the confidence wlsich stability inspired in night flying. But 
it then seemed that stability impaired controllability. By 1916 
so strongly did war pilots desire the maximum of control that for 
some time many looked upon stability with disfavour. Gradually, 
however, a neutral stability was found to be compatible with 
the desired control. An added safety was that stable aeroplanes 
would automatically tend to recover from a spin after loss of 
control, and that, unlike unstable aeroplanes, they would tend to 
return to a normal attitude if they became inverted uninten¬ 
tionally or during the course of violent manoeuvres. Great as 
was this advance in aerodynamic knowledge, problems equally 
great remain, the solution of which can only be reached by con¬ 
stant and arduous experiment. 

Tie Return to Peace .—Civil aviation was mainly restarted by 
the conversion of war types, which were not so well suited as if 
designed for the purpose. Specialization of type commenced in 
two directions: aeroplanes destined for travel and transport and 
those designed for racing. 

The year 1919 saw wonders as great as any that had gone be¬ 
fore. On June I4th-i5th Alcock crossed the Atlantic on a 
Vickers-Vimy with twin Rolls engines in 16 hours 12 minutes, by 
which he won the Daily Mail £10,000 prize, and for which he was 
knighted. Of Hawker’s plucky attempt and descent into mid- 
Atlantic; of Alcock’s battle with driving mist, cloud and darkness; 
of the navigation of Whitten Brown, his companion; above all,of 
the human endurance underlying the feat, it is impossible to 
speak in measured term^. Just prior to Alcock’s achievement 
there was one of a different kind, a triumph of organization for the 
Americans; for 1.1 .-Comm. Read and his cn'w came from America 
to England via the Azores and l.isbon, including the remarkable 
passage of 150 m. under power on a rough sea, in the flying-boat 
NC4. In the late autumn Ross-Smith and his brother flew 
another Vickers-Vimy to Australia in 28 days, won the £10,000 
offered by the Australian Government, and were both knighted. 

High-powered racing aeroplanes again api)eared. JancUo, in 
an Italian seaplane, put up a fine performance for the Schneider 
Cup at Bournemouth at a speed estimated at 140 m.p.h., but, 
though virtual winner, had unfortunately to be disqualified. 
Gathergood won the Aerial Derby at 129 m.p.h. on a De Havi- 
land aeroplane. Racing machines reached speeds of 170 and 180 
m.p.h., and climbs were made to over 30,000 feet. 

In 1020 Van Ryneveld flew from England to Cairo, and thence 
after many adventures to the Cape. He crashed two aeroplanes on 
the way, and arrived at his destination on a third supplied by the 
South African Government; but considering the conditions for 
flying in Central Africa his achievement is of the first rank. 

The Schneider Cup and the Gordon Bennett, two classic races, 
were won respectively for Italy by Lt. Bologna in a Savoia sea¬ 
plane at Venice with an average speed of 106 m.p.h., and by 
Sadi Lecointe at Etnmpcs at 169 m. per hour. Courtney won the 
■fifth Aerial Derby in a Martinsyde racer -with an average speed 
of 153 ni. per hour. At fitampes the Farman “ Goliath,” a large 
passenger machine, remained aloft for 24 hours ly minutes, beat¬ 
ing all duration records, in America Maj. Schroeder on a Le P6re 
biplane with a supercharged engine reached a height of 33,000 
feet. The fast American and French racers continually raised the 
speed record, until Sadi Lecointe on a Nieuport reached 313 km. 
per hour over a measured kilometre. By the end of 1920 racing 
machines had reached a speed of nearly 200 m.p.h., a military 
type scout had climbed to 20,000 ft. in 15 minutes, n large com¬ 
mercial machine had climbed to 15,000 ft. with a weight equiva¬ 
lent to 26 passengers, fliers had climbed over six miles into the 
air, and an aeroplane had remained aloft for over 24 hours. 

To promote safety, experiments were carried out to reduce 
landing-speed while retaining a reasonable top speed by meanS'Of 
wings variable in flight, a problem to the solution of v^iich 
Handley Page offered a notable contribution. In spite of these 
and other difficulties so little risk now remains that the number 
of miles flown for every accident is something like 35,000, or one- 
nnd-a-half times round the world. 

The years from 1909 to 1920 reveal a story of progress that, 
even allowing for the extraordinary stimulus of the World War, 
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is surely without pap^iM in the annals of engineering. And in 
this story may bpifouiKi the hint of a tremendous future. 

See also i—' 7 % KejW Aero CtuH Ytat Ste/ts (1911-g); Flight 
(Jan. 1909 to Dec. 1920, the Official Organ of the Royal Aero Club); 
Captain McCudden, Fke ytars,pi the Royal Flying Corps (1918). 

(R. M. H.) 

II. Development ay Aeroplane Design 

Design of Lifting Surfaces. —The ■determination of the forces 
acting upon a body moving through a viscous .fluid, such as 
the atmosphere, is a problem so far not amcnabli to mathematical 
solution, and design must therefore be based upon experiment. 
A vast mass of experimental data has been obtained by testing 
models in wind tunnels (by Eiffel in I’aris, by Prandtl at 
GSttingen, at the National Physical and other laboratories) and 
by experiments upon aeroplanes in flight, principally in England 
at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Earnborough. A very use¬ 
ful amount of information had been acquired before the war, 
hut this has been greatly extended during the war period. 

Lifting-surfaces of various shapes have been used in the 
design of aeroplanes, dispo.scd in a variety of ways. It was 
immediately evident that the span or spread of the wing across 
the line of flight should be large in comparison with the “ chord ” 
or dimension along the flight path. The ratio of the span to the 
chord has been termed the “ aspect ratio.” Aerodynamic 
efficiency increases with increasing aspect ratio; but it is desirable 
to limit the aspect ratio for constructional reasons and in order 
to reduce the room required for housing. The greater aerody¬ 
namic efficiency, moreover, becomes neutralized after a point by 
the head resistance due to the additional external bracing re¬ 
quired. A compromise must be made, and the average figure 
used is in the region of six to one. It was also evident that 
the wings should be cambered along the line of flight. The 
early aeroplane wings had approximately the same curvature 
of upper and lower surfaces. Wind-tunnel experiments, however, 
showed that the curvature of the under surface had but small 
influence compared with tliat of the upper surface, a result 
which enabled the designer to increase the thickness and in¬ 
ternal strength of the wings and reduce external bracing. 

Extensive wind-tunnel research has been carried out to find 
the best cross-section sha|)e of wings. Oreutcr lift can be ob¬ 
tained from highly cambered wings, but thinner wings offer 
less resistance to motion at small angles. An aeroplane should 
have as large a speed range as possible. While a wing of high 
lilting-capacity is required to fly slow, small resistance is re¬ 
quired for fast flying, that is at fine angles of attack. A greater 
speed range is obtained by the use of wings of small curvature 
(about I in 15), the same, lower limit being attained by the use 
of a larger area to carry a given weight. Wind-tunnel experi¬ 
ments further determined the extent to which the curvature 
should be greater towanls the le.ading edge of the wing. 

Early writers sometimes stated the requirements of a wing 
as consisting purely of a high ratio of lift to re.sistance at some 
angle of attack. The requirements are in reality more complex. 
To secure a wide range of speed a high ratio of lift to resistance 
is required at fine angles (fine in comparison with the angle at 
which the wing attains its greatest lift at a given speed) and in 
addition a high value of this ratio is required at the intcr- 
■ mediate angle at which the aeroplane climbs. This is not all. 
For longitudinal stability the travel of the centre of pressure 
when the angle of attack varii!s should be small, as this travel 
on a curved .surface produces instability. The wing section best 
meeting all these requirements is probably the British Royal 
Aircraft Factory’s No. 15, designed early in 1916. 



FlO. 6.—Wing Section R.AJF. 15. 

The resistance of a wing must, however, be considered in rela¬ 
tion to the resistance of the external bracing attendant upon 


its use. It has been sugge8ted.ihat.4M..t^clc wing, in spite of 
greater;Jic|id resistance due to the might prove kfi^rior 

by making possible the suppression nl all fxt^rail braonc, and 



Fig. 6a.—Variation of the Lift Fio. 6c,—^Travel of Centre of 
and Resistance of awing with Pressure as Angle of Attack 
Angle of Attack. varies. 


the German JUnker and others have derigned aeroplanes on 
these lines. 

The term “ wing ” i.s commonly used of the half of a lifting- 
surface on one side of the aeroplane, the whole surface con¬ 
stituting a “ plane.” Thus a monoplane ha.s one pair of wings. 
A tandem aeroplane has two or more pairs of wings arranged 
as the name implies. 'I'he terms “ biplane,” “ triplane,” “ quad- 
ruplane ” denote that two, three, or four planes are superposed. 
Langley’s “ aerodrome ” is an early example of the tandem 
aeroplane. This type is inconvenient structurally and aerody- 
namicoUy very inefficient. The rear plane acts upon air to which 
a downward trend has been imparted by the plane in front. The 
reaction upon the rear plane is therefore inclined backward by 
the angle through which the air has been “ downwashed ” 
by the leading plane. In multiplane systems in which the 
planes are placed one aliove the other, each plane operates in 
air whose motion is influenced by the others, and the ratio of 
resistance to lift is less than the ratio which each would expe¬ 
rience if acting alone. If, however, the planes are placed at a 
sufficient distance apart, so that the gap between is roughly 
equal to the chord of the planes, the mutual interference pro¬ 
duces an effect comparable with that due to a reduction in 
aspect ratio such as is found necessary In the design of a mono¬ 
plane. Using the same aspect ratio a given area is disposed in 
a biplane in half the span required in a monoplane.. The biplane 
forms a good structure, the planes forming the flanges of a box 
girder. In the monoplane the bracing wires make small angles 
with the planes, with consequent high tension in the wires and 
high compression in the spars of Iffie wing. In the biplane the 
wires make obtuser angles with the planes. In reviewing the 
examples of the two types, it is found that the monoplanes are 
relatively of heavy wing loading and low aspect ratio. In the 
triplanc the upper and lower planes may form the flanges of the 
girder, or the structure may consist of two girders superposed. 
This does not possess the same structural superiority over the 
biplane, as docs the latter over the monoplane. The triplane 
arrangement provides a means of reducing span by increasing 
height. An early example of the triplane is that designed and 
flown by A. V. Roe in igog. A Sopwith triplane was used by 
the British army during the war. The type may be suitable to 
large aeroplanes, in which reduction of the weight of the structure 
and of bulk is especially needed. 

The great majority of aeroplanes have been of the monoplane 
and the biplane types, the latter predominating since 1912. 
The first aeroplanes to fly were biplanes and by far the larger 
number of aeroplanes in use to-^y are of this type. 'The 
monoplane appeared about the opening date of the period under 
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Fig. 7.—Early Wright Aeroplane. (Propeller Biplane.) (Elevators 
in Front; Rudder in Rear.) 


discussion, and on an aeroplane of this type Blfriot cro.ssed the 
Channel in July 1909. It was more cleanly designed than the 
biplane of that date and was regarded as the faster type. It 
was largely used for trick flying, and figured ever more widely in 
aeronautical exhibitions. At the outset of the war it had still 
a reputation for speed, but had found a rival in the better dc- 



Fig. 7b. —Early Bldriot Aeroplane. (Tractor Monoplane.) (Eleva¬ 
tors and Rudder in Rear.) 

signed “ tractor ” biplanes. During the war the monoplane 
was more largely used by the French and the Germans than 
by the British. The names most associated with the monoplane 
are French: B 16 riot, Morane, Nieuport. The “ Fokker ’’ mono¬ 
planes used by the Germans take their name from a Dutch 
designer probably inspired by the French designs. During the 
years 1914.-8, the biplane was in the ascendant, but the mono¬ 
plane was afterwards revived in the form of the aeroplane with 
thick “ cantilever ” wings without external bracing. The 
monoplane appears to be a type convenient in small sizes, but 
unsuited for the larger aeroplanes. 



Fig. 8.—Modern Tractor Biplane. 




FlO. 7a.— -Early Farman Aeroplane. (Propeller Biplane.) (Elevator 
in Front; Rudder in Rear.) 


Position of the Airscrew .—Airscrews have been described as 
" tractor ” or “ propeller ” according as the airscrew shaft 
is placed in tension or in compression by the thrust, and cor¬ 
responding aeroplanes are usually called by the same names. 
The first biplanes, those of the Wrights and the Farmans, were 
of the “propeller” type, colloquially “pushers”; almost all 
monoplanes were “ tractors.” 

In the tractor, monoplane or biplane, the order of disposition 
of the component parts is generally from front to rear:—air¬ 
screw, engine, crew; and the body is prolonged to carry stabiliz¬ 
ing and controlling surfaces at the rear. In the pusher the order 
is reversed and the controlling surfaces are carried on an open 
frame (“ outriggers ”) in front, at the rear, or in both positions. 

On a “ pusher ” the field of view forward is superior, and great 
stress was laid upon this by the British War Office after the 
military trials in 1912. The necessity of aerial fighting was 
proved in 1914, and the tractor was found unsuitable owing to 
the obstruction in the most effective direction for firing. Pushers 
were therefore ordered for fighting, at first carrying pilot and 
gunner, and later carrying only one man with a machine-gun 
fixed in the aeroplane. The situation was completely altered 
by the device of firing through the airscrew disc. The blades 
were at first protected by deflector plates, but shortly ^ter 
mechanism was used to time the fire between them, the inven- 
t ion of Constantinescu, a Rumanian. The aeroplane was directed 
bodily at the target. The “ tractor ” then replaced the “ pusher ” 
fighting aeroplane; but “ propeller” airscrews continued to be 
used on seaplanes, on aeroplanes for night duty against Zeppelins, 
and on large twin-engine aeroplai^. 
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The “ tractor ” is the more convenient deugn, slightly better 
aetodyosmicslly and reputed safer in a “ crash.” 





I 

Fig. g.—Propeller Biplane of 1914-16. 

Weight and Head Resistance. —The aeroplane designer is 
continually interested in the relative importance of weight and 
head resistance. At the start attention was naturally concen¬ 
trated upon the production of a light structure. Knowledge of 
the resistance to motion of bodies of various shapes was meagre 
and was most probably gauged in the mind of the designer by 
the frontal area exposed, irrespective of shape. It was not real¬ 
ized that a strut of circular section offers twelve times the 
resistance of a strut of the best “ streamline ” or “ fair ” shape 
of the same frontal area. The light biplane structure of the 
Wrights and the Farmans contained a network of struts and 
wires offering a very high resistance. To reduce resistance, 
exposed parts may be “ faired," which involves adding weight; 
and the number of external parts may be reduced, which 
again increases the weight of the structure. Wrights and Far¬ 
mans may be contrasted with the fast monoplanes and biplanes, 
the latter employing only a single bay of struts on either 
side, and finally with the unbraced monoplanes of Junker 
and Fokker. 

“ Streamline ” wires were first designed for the British army 
dirigible “Beta” in iqij, and fairshaped wires were in 1914 
fitted to aeroplanes designed at the Royal Aircraft Factory. 
They have since become the most usual bracing of British aero¬ 
planes. They offer approximately one-eighth of the resistance 
of cable of the same tensile strength. Their metallurgy required 
careful study, and hence in other countries cable has con¬ 
tinued to be used, frequently duplicated, the cables lying one 
behind the other with a wood “ fairing ” between them. Struts 
of streamline shape were in use at an earlier date. The bodies 
of aeroplanes have improved in form, the crew has lieen pro¬ 
tected from wind pressure, and the spokes of wheels have been 
covered in with fabric. 

The drag of a biplane of moderate speed is made up roughly 
as follows:— 


Main planes.30% 

Bracing of main planes.ao% 

Body.30% 

Undercarriage.15% 

Tail surfaces.S % 


These figures show the importance of careful design of all parts. 
Much of the resistance of the wing-bracing occurs at the joints 
of wires and struts to the planes, and the resistance of the body 
is largely due to the necessity of cooling the' engine, either by 
water radiator or by flow of air over the cylinders. 

The weight of the complete structure, excluding the power 
unit, fuel, crew and other load borne, is about one-third of the 
whole weight of the aeroplane, but varies with the total weight, 
with the weight carried per unit of area of lifting surface, and 
with the strength of the structure. The following figures are 
averages for a number of British aeroplanes.— 


Total weight 

a,000 lb. 

10,000 Ibe 1 

Area of lifting surface 

33 |l^»q- 

aoo tq. 

ft. 

l,7«)sq. 

ft. 

ZfOOOtq. 

ft. 

Load borne per unit area 

6 

to 

6 

10 

Load factor 

4 

8 

4 

8 


8 

4 

8 

Structure we^ht of % of 
total weight. . 





3 »% 

40 % 


5Z,2s 


The “ load factor ” la the number of times the weight of the 
craft which the wings will support; a measure of the strength. 


Using one of the light engines now available, the power 
unit to give a speed of too m. an hour will weigh about one- 
quarter of the total, leaving 40 to 43 % for fuel, crew and cargo. 

Wing Loading and Horse-Power. —The lift of a wing is pro¬ 
portional to its surface, the atmospheric density, the square of 
the speed and the angle at which it meets the air measured 
from the angle giving no lift and up to an angle near that 
known as the “ critical angle.” At this angle the lift is a maxi¬ 
mum (if the other factors be supposed constant) and above it the 
lift decreases. The wing in passing through this angle is said to 
be “ stalled.” Stalling occurs when flying as slowly as possible. 
After stalling it is no longer possible to increase the lift by de¬ 
pressing the tail of the aeroplane and it is necessary to dive in 
order to recover flying speed. This has been a frequent cause 
of accidents when flying too low to have room for a dive. More¬ 
over, the wings when stalled have lost their normal tendency 
to oppose rotation about the line of flight and now tend to 
“ auto-rotate ” or act as a windmill. The aeroplane may 
therefore drop one wing and pass into a steep spiral glide known 
as a “ spinning nose-dive ” from which it may be brought to 
normal flight by the same diving process reducing the angle of 
attack of the wings. There is no danger in the stall or the spin 
so long as there is space for the recovery and knowledge of the 
action required. 



Fig. 10.—Curve showing lowest speed of flight possible with given 
wing-loading and the usual thin wings. 

■Wing-loading, the weight borne per unit area of sustaining 
surface, determines the speed at which the wings become 
stalled and therefore the slowest alighting speed. With constant 
loading, as the speed of aeroplanes increases, wings attack the 
air at ever finer angles, very soon passing the angle of lowest 
resistance for a given lift. To increase speed it therefore becomes 
desirable to increase the loading, or in other words to reduce the 
area of the wings. This reduction has also the merit that it 
reduces the bulk of the craft, the resistance of external bracing 
and the weight of the wing structure. To attain the greatest 
height heavy wing-loading is nut required, and the best loading 
for a high ceiling would to-day be considered a light loading. 
For fighting, power of rapid manoeuvre is essential. The 
aeroplane of light loading can be turned in a smaller circle. The 
total weight is, however, approximately fixed by military con¬ 
siderations, and light loading implies large wing area and con¬ 
sequent greater resistance to angular acceleration, so that the 
lightly loaded aeroplane cannot so quickly be “ banked ” to 
the correct angle for the turn. Given the wing area, the aero¬ 
plane having the lighter loading is the more manoeuvrable; 
given the weight, the heavier loaded aeroplane is at least the 
equal of the other. Aeroplanes carry a larger area of sustaining 
surface than they require, except for alighting, and it is the 
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difficulty of bringing the aeroplane to land at high speeds I 
which prevents the increase of loading beyond lo lb. to the 
square foot. 

In commercial use, economy dictates an increase of loading; 
safety demands that the aeroplane may alight at speeds and in 
a space impossible with high loading. Attempts have been 
made to make the wing area or the wing shape variable in order 
to reduce the lowest speed of flight, while retaining the other 
advantages of heavy loading. None has so far been successful. 


purpose—the reconnaiasance two-seater aeroplane—and the 
speed is more than half as great again, Aepodynamically there 
IS little difference between the two aeroplanes. As the power 
of engines grew their weight per horse-power was reduced, 
To Mve two pounds in every tour on an engine weighing one- 
third of the whole aeroplane was important. 

The largest engine deveh^d were insufficient for the larger 
aeroplanes, into which two engines were commonly built and 
in some cases four or more. ’ 




During the period igog to 1931 the speed attained by aero¬ 
planes was more than doubled. The rate of climb and the height 
attainal^have increased in a larger ratio. Greater knowledge 
and betttt design have improved the aerodynamic efficiency of 
tne^ aerbplene: but the improvement of performance is in the 
mam due to the use of larger engines. In 1918 four times the 
power was being used that was used in 1014 for the same 



Fig. 13. Large Twin-Engine Aeroplane. 


I wo separate power units have been regarded as conducive 
to safety. Experience has so far not confirmed this. It is essen¬ 
tial that the power of one engine alone should be sufficient to 
fly the aeroplane, and the “ twin-engine ” aeroplanes used during 
the war were not all provided with so large a total power 
Again, the enpes were carried on either side of the centre and 
^e line of thrust of ciuh offset by a considerable amount. 
This introduced difiicultie.s of control, because rudders were 
unable to balance the offset line of thrust at the low speed at 
which the aeroplane could be flown level on one engine only 
and there was danger in the event of sudden failure of one 
engine near the ground. 

The table gives some particulars of a few typical aeroplanes 
through the penod under review. The figures are approximate:— 


Name 


Wright 

Farman 

BIfiribt 

Roe triplane 

Dunne . 

Cody 

Roc biplane. 

Aeroplanes in 
British War 
Offici' trials 
1912 . 

BE2C . . . 

Bri.stol Fighter . 

SKsa . . . 

Sopwith Camel . 

Handley Page 
0/400 

Dc Haviland 9A 

Martinsyde F4 . 

De Haviland 
loA . 

Handley Page 
V/i.SOO . 


Date 

Flying 

weight 

Ib. 

Lift¬ 

ing 

sur¬ 

face 

sq.ft. 

Horse 

power 

a 

Ib. per 
sq. ft. 

H.P. 

per 

1000 

lb. 

speed, 

m.p.h. 

1908 

1,000 

540 

25 

1-8 

25 

40 

1908 

1,150 

560 

40 

2*1 

35 

30-4^ 

1909 

670 

168 

25 

4 

40 


1909 

400 

320 

10 

1*25 

25 


1910 

1,700 

^60 

50 

3 

30 

40 

I9II 

1,400 

690 

50 

2 

35 

40 

1911 

750 

280 

30 

2-7 

40 

40 


I horae-power and speed given above 
are uncertain. 


1914-5 

1916-7 

1916-7 

1916-7 

1916-7 

1918-9 


1918-9 

1918-Q 


1,500 


45 

2-9 

35 

Up 

to 


to 

to 

to 

to 

2,150 


120 

9-5 

55 

75 

2,140 

370 

100 

5-8 

46 

80 

2,800 

400 

250 

7 

90 


2,000 

250 

210 

8 

100 

130 

1,480 

230 

125 

6-4 

85 

110 

14,000 

1,640 

550 

8-5 

40 

Bo 

4,2201 

490 

400 

8-5 

95 

125 ■ 

2,290 

330 

300 

7 

J30 

145 

9fOOO 

850 

810 

10-5 

90 

120 

24,100 

2,900 

Ii 440 

-li. 

60 

■ 90 


Hke Large Aeroplane.—Tor the same aerodynamic per- 
lormance. the hftinR-surface of ah aeroplane must be propor- 
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tional to the weight. If aetoi^es of all sices were constructed 
of the same materials and geometrically similar in all parts, the 
weight of the structure would increase with increasing size as 
the cube of the linear dimensions, that is, as the 3/s power of 
the total weight. This does not in fact obtain, because geo¬ 
metric similarity would give greater strength to the larger 
aeroplane; also the design may be elaborated and materials 
worked to relatively finer dimensions; and moreover, large 
aeroplanes are not designed to have the same strength as smaller 
craft, as they are less sharply manoeuvred. Nevertheless, the 
weight of the structure is to be expected and is in fact found 
to become a larger proportion of the total weight as the size 
increases. It is therefore disadvantageous to increase size in¬ 
definitely and there is in fact a best size depending upon the 
duty to be done. 

To carry an indivisible unit of cargo, such as a large bomb, an 
aeroplane of at least a certain size is required; hence we find 
size increasing. Sometimes it is preferable to carry a total load 
in a smaller number of larger aeroplanes, because the weight 
of the crew becomes less in proportion to the cargo carried, so 
that every square foot of wing and every unit of engine power of 
a fleet carries more useful load. Initial outlay and fuel consump¬ 
tion are reduced and there is further an economy of pilots. At 
some point the larger aeroplane requires a larger crew, and for 
war the larger “ bomber ” must carry a number of gunners and 
offensive armament for defence against more mobile attackers. 
The optimum size for a commercial service with a sufficient 
volume of traffic is what would be termed to-day a large aero¬ 
plane (say 7,000 lb. af least). The actual size depends to some 
extent upon the speed of the service, which governs the relative 
costs of fuel and personnel, and also upon the distances. 

The first large aeroplane flown was the Russian Sykorsky in 
1913. Large aeroplanes were demanded in 1915 for bombing 
and were increasingly used during the war. The Handley Page 
(13,000 lb. gross) was extensively used by the British. The 
“ Gotha ” and others were used for raids on London. The same 
Handley Page aeroplanes and a subsequent design were em¬ 
ployed on a passenger service between London and Paris through¬ 
out 1919 and 1920. The “ Vimy ” (12,500 lb. gross) crossed 
the Atlantic, flew from Cairo to the Cape, and from Europe 
to Australia, and has been used on a London-Faris commercial 
service. 

ControUing Surfaces. —Stability in aviation is discussed in Section 
III. Complete inherent stability is obtainable by a proper dis¬ 
tribution of weight and subsidiary surfaces and suitable arrangement 
of the main planes. The planes arc commonly inclined upwards 
from root to tip to secure a righting couple if one wing tip fails and 
the aeroplane begins to sideslip. A vertical surface at the rear, 
known as a fin, is general although the rudder may entirely replace 
this surface. The travel of the " centre of lift " of the wings is such 
as to produce instability, and a subsidiary horizontal surface is 
requii^ either in front or in the rear. To secure “ longitudinal ” 
stability, the centre of gravity must be sufficiently forward in rela¬ 
tion to the main planes, and the load on the subsidiary surface main¬ 
tains equilibrium. The aeroplane has three degrees of angular 
freedom and has almost invariably employed three means of con¬ 
trol: elevators, to produce a “ pitching ’ motion, and so govern the 
angle of attack of the wings and the speed of flight; rudders to pro¬ 
duce motion about the vertical axis; and warp or ailerons, to secure 
lateral balance and adjust the angle of “ bank." The early Voisin 
aeroplanes had no control for lateral balance. The aeroplane when 
turning has a natyral tendency to bank, which is accentuated or 
reduced by sideslip outwards and inwards respectively if the wings 
are inclined upwards from root to tip or fitted with a vertical surface 
above the centre of gravity. The Voisin aeroplane carried curtains 
between the planes to provide this righting couple and was sufficiently 
OTntrollable tor the r^uirements of the pioneer content to achieve 
night. " Lateral " control is desirable and is clearly necessary for 
rapid mai^uvring. The Wrights obtained this by twisting or 
“ warping " the wings, and this method was extensively used up to 
the end of 191^. Control has been more generally obtained by means 
of hinged portions of the wings at the rear near the wing tips. 

Elevators have been placed both in front and in the rear: rudders 
alwa^ in the rear. They have .constituted the whole, or only a part 
of, the necessary stabilizing surfaces. Control with a single rudder 
mutres an effective “ keel “ surface, which is adequately provided 

the body of the aeroplane and the exposed struts of the structure. 
The tendency of design towards the " tractor ” type places elevators 
and rudders most conveniently at the rear end, and this gives a 


clear field of view forwards. The eariy bipianaa with ap'^evator in 
front and rudder at the rear disappeared about 1914.; the roonopJaues 
conformed to the modem usage. Both elevators and rudders are 
usually hinged portions of fixed surfaces, but in some cases the entire 
s^ace has been movable and constituted the elevator or rudder. 
The latter arrangement has not provided stability if the controls were 
abandon^. Later the fixed horizontal surface was made mijustable 
by the pilot durics flight and known as a " trimming tul plane," 
a devicemuch usetfby the British from t9i6onwards. It enabled the 
fliff to vary the speed of flight at which no pressure upon the con¬ 
trolling lever waa required, and effectively tncreaaed the range of 
control resulting from the application of a definite force. 

The arrangement of control levers or wheels, at first very diverse, 
became standardized in lOJS-S. and consists of a “ rudder bar '' 
operated by the feet and a hand lever whose fore-and-aft movement 
operates the elevators and whose lateral movement provides latera, 
control. The rudder bar and the lever are moved m the direction 
in which it is desired to move the aeroplane. In larger aeroplanes 
rotation of a.wheel mounted on the fore-and-aft lever actuates the 
ailerons, the fore-and-aft control remaining as before. The lever 
or wheel is generally connected to the control surfsKCs by steel 
wbles, although shafts in torsion and tension or compression mam- 
bers have also been used. 

Balanced control surfaces, although in use from an early date, 
only became necessary as the size of aeroplanes increased. A part 
of the surface to be balanced is carried in front of the hinge and this 
BurfaM IB most frequently the rear portion of a fixed element, the 
brought forward of the hinge being extended beyond the end 
of the nxed element. This so-called “riorn*' balance proved un- 
aatisfactopr If a large " horn ” were used (adequate to give ease in 
normal flight), there was overbalance at low speeds, or when the 
aeroplane sideslipped, and the controls would then tend to “ take 
charge. A more uniform effort results if the balancing proicction 
IS run the full span of the hinge, which must then be set back behind 
the feed element. The front edge of the balanced surface is sharp 
and Its movement takes place behind the bluff end of the fixed 
element. Alternatively separate balancing surfaces in advance of 
the hinge have been rigidly attached to the moving element and 
placed above the fixed element. 



/I 


Fig. 14. 



SXAMeLE os SET-BACK HINQE BALANCE 
Fio. 14a. 

Two Methods of Balancing Ailerons. 


The imperfection of balancing obtained has led to the develop¬ 
ment of relay motors to reduce the effort. In these, power derived 
from the air by a small windmill is brought into play whenever the 
flier attempts to move the controls. Relay motors had been but 
little used up to 1921. 

Chassis or Undercarriage. —The Wright aeroplane alighted 
upon skids. It was launched by a catapult. The French pioneers 
took the air under their own power, and the Farman and 
Blfiriot used wheels. From 1909-14 combined wheels and skids 
were used. The wheels were commonly sprung by means of 
lubber cord. The skids might be brought into action if the alight¬ 
ing were imperfectly executed, and were carried well forward 
to prevent the aeroplane from turning over forwards when land¬ 
ing. Sometimes additional wheels were fitted in a forward 
position in place of the skids for this purpose. Under the tail a 
wheel was often fitted, but a small skid was used alternatively. 
Wing-tip wheels or more commonly light skids were used to 
protect the wing tips from contact with the ground. In .Blfiriot’s 
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undercarriage the wheels were mounted as castors to facilitate 
landing across the wind. This was subsequently abandoned. 

The common arrangement of undercarriage comprises a pair 
of wheels a little forward of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane 
and a small tail skid. The wheels, of wire-spoke construction 
with pneumatic tires, are carried on an axle of steel tube at¬ 
tached to two V-struts from the aeroplane by rubber cord. 
The tail skid is also sprung by means of rubber and is mounted 
on a swivel. Steering on the ground was improved in ign by 
arranging the tail skid to be moved by the rudder bar. The use 
of skills and wheels ahead of the main wheels was generally 
abandoned early in the war, except in the case of large aero¬ 
planes. 

Steel springs have been used, but rubber is superior to steel 
because it stores more energy for a given weight. Hysteresis in 
rubber is also much greater than in steel. To avoid bouncing 
after the first shock the energy received on impact should be 
restored as little as possible. This requirement led to the design 
of undercarriages containing a combination of steel spring and 
oil dashix)t, such as the “ Olco ” design fitted to the Breguet 
and to the Royal Aircraft Factory’s “ BEa " in 1014. This 
form of “ shock absorber ’’ was chiefly useful for night flying. 

Methods 0} Construction. —The first experimenters built their 
aeroplanes of wood and fabric with metal at joints and in the 
form of piano-wire bracing. The aeroplane of to-day uses spruce 
for beams and struts and steel for joints and tension members, the 
latter in the form of stranded cable, or “ rafwires,” i.e. rods 
rolled to a “ streamline ” section. Wings and body arc covered 
with linen,^ pulled taut by ” dope,” and varnished or painted 
for ^protection from sunlight and moisture. Frames composed 
entirely of metal were used as early as ign, but wood remains 
in general use, except for the tropics. Steel tubes have been 
extensively usiid in parts, notably for the part of the body to 
which the engine is attached, for struts between the planes, and 
in the undercarriage. The use of steel tubes for the engine- 
bearers gave place to wood owing to the greater absorption of 
vibration obtained. 

The wings in the common type of biplane contain two wood 
spars of 1 or box section forming the flanges of a truss braced bv 
wo(xl or steel struts and cables or solid wires. To these spars are 
attached transverse' ribs which give the shape of the wing and a 
light wfKKl odge completes the Iranie. The linon covering is sewn 
on to this with a seam along the rear erlgc; stitched to evcr\’ rib 
Since 1914. The b^y is often a frame of wood cumprossion 
nienirwrs and wire bracing. Bodies built of thrcc-ply wikkI with or 
without reinforcing members, have also been useef. The.sc retain 
their shape better and, being infinitely redundant slrurtiires have 
perhaps some advantage again-st rifle fire; but the former have 
lieeii preferred apparently as being more easily repaired and in- 
BpTCtea ami allowing of a more certain calculation of stresses* 

Metal comitruction advanced further in Germany than in other 
countries. Junker produced aeroplanes without external bracinit 
strength Ireing obtained by the use of thick wings. These containtri 
in place of the usual two spars a number of steel lulws interconnected 
by tubes forming tnangles The wings were covered wilh aluminium 
sheet corrugated so that the air flowwl along the corrugations. The 
interconnecting tubes and the corrugations replaced the usual ribs 
Great Uritain has exiienmcntod with spars and ribs of steel and 
duramrnin, and six-ured the necessary strength without increase of 
weight; but metal construction is still in the cxiicrimental stage. 
The princiMl difficulty in the use of steel lies in the prevention of 

tequirod to secure a 

light structure. Welding is unreliable owing to fhe impossibility 

?fvet«^nr‘ k and joints are made by 

= tk ^ K ''ave liecn made of duralumin on the same 

lineH as those built of three-ply wood. 

The. Strength Required in the Structure. —The aeroplane structure is 
subjected to a _ very variable load. In straightiflight the S 
support the wei^t of the craft. A sudden gust, or change in tte 
direcuon, or sp^^ relative wind, momentarily increases or 

d^r^ses the %d. To estimate the extent of this, tL p^rtio^ 

Un a banked turn or when returning to level flight after diving 
"'“*t "" ""“'"atimr force, depending upon tlfe 

rate of turn and the sp^ of flight. The pioneers were content to 
Hy wanly, and the accelerations necessary when they turned were 
small, fhe larger variations in loads were due to gusts. Thev flew 
only m the calmest weather, but their speed was slow. As soon m the 
^oplane was used for trick flying, the effect of gusts became 
relatively insigmficant, and the accelerations due to manoeuvres 


becaiTC the aeceesary basis of design. In an aerial combat the wings 
®'“ ‘he normal load, and it is n 5 t 

®-*’Bhting aeroplane for the accelerations which 
out too rapidly from a steep dive, 

m^ich a speed of over 200 m. an hour may be reached. 

1 he determination of the load variation possible is one part of the 
OToblem of specifying the strength required of the wing rtructure. 
Wc must also knowTiow this load is distributed over the surface 
along and across the wing, and how it is shared by the diflFerent 
naembers of the structure. The important factor is the variation of 
liL Ik “f,t.l-e wing. As the angle between the 
wing and the direction of motion decreases the centre of pressure 
moves backward with increasing rapidity. It may be notW here 
J i “ "“'i’y atEigh speed, although the lift of the 

wngs IB small, there is a laree couple acting ujxm them tending to 

K .k"^^ k*'® “'■opiane "ver on its back; this is 

resisted by the action of the tad. A number of the early accidents 
occurred in the course of a vol piquf," or steep dive. ^ 

Kough calculations were probably made of the strength of the 
®"'^ !" aupplied to the Government 

were tested by inverting them and loading the wings with sand. 

strelTotk ? It separately, but as a rule both the 

strenrth rcq^uired and the strength realized were uncertain quanti¬ 
ties. A number of accidents to monoplanes led to this type becoming 

thl'F^nch^u/ "n'lr'* ^'k'-‘‘? f°'wa''‘>Ed a suggested explanation to 
n. .k^® r .L ®'^ Office, which resulted in the suspension for a few 
months of the use of monoplanes by the French army. Later in the 
in England led to a suspension of their 
ust by the War Office, although the navy continued to use them. 
A committee was appointed and reported early in 1913. It decided' 
that the accidents were due to the construction of these monoplanes, 
but not to anything inherent m the monopLme system. They 
nxommended that the wings should be braced internally against 
‘ previously), the main bracing wires 

duplicated and made independent of the undercarriage, and the 
”'*®’ “Preialiv on the upper surface. 
Makers were to sui'jjy evidence of strength; official inspection and 
myestigation of accidents were instituted; and the question of sta- 
^vMtigated ^ danger of the vol piqu6 ” and recovery were to be 

of I" r.ngland to impose a factor 

o strength bas^ on the load in straight level flight thiWh steady 

VS:, .k® termed the “ load factor." In 

igtjj the British Advisory Committee for Aeronautics issued a report 
on factors of safety, regarding the load factor as the product of 
‘■'Prewnting the number of times maximum load 
might exceed the normal load, and the othera factor to cover possible 
faults of material and workmanship. The first factor is based on 
the acceleration due to a banked turn combined with a gust, and to 
r^very fron^ dive. Forty-five d^recs was the steepest angle of 
bank considered adviublc ami it is recommended that to secure 
baiety aeroplanes should not lie dived to a speed cxce^ing the nor- 
mal by more than 20 jicr cent. The committee advis^ that the 
structure should have a factor of safety of at least 2 under the 
acceJeration BO obtained. A factor of from 6 to 8 (which had been 
Aircraft bactory since I912) was recom¬ 
mended, to be incased to 12 if this should become ooasible. 
There is no rword of the obligatory use of such factors in France or 
t.»erniany at this date. 

During the war the problems involved were investigated both 
mMhcmatically and by experimpt. Loops and mock fights were 
Carried out at the Koyal Aircraft F actory by aeroplanes fitted with an 
accelerometer and with tension meters on the wires. The distribu- 
“vk'' wings has been measured in wind tunneli 
I. . vy Eiffel m 1 aris) and on aeroplanes in flight at Farnborough. 

It IS now possible to giwiiy the strength of the various members of 
Tk 'v"b,*“™cient accuracy for any manoeuvres required. 

.. t a *k‘“'i has never risen to 12, but now ranges 

from 4 to 8, the lower factor for the large aeroplane which is not so 
violently manoeuv^. The adequacy of these factors has been 
confirmed by experience. 

The need for extreme lightness precludes the use of the factors of 
safety currently used in other branches of engineering, and instead 
Bccuracv of stresB calculation and careful inspection and testing of 
materials are immsed. It became the practice of the British Govem- 
ment to chick by its own officials the strength of each design by 
detaH calculations of stresses and by a proofload on one aeroplane 
of a type. Cfiher governments followed. Since 1918-^ Great Britain 
requires that an air-worthiness certificate " be obtained before 
a type may be u^ for commercial purposes. Drawings are sub- 
by*the Am Min»t!^”^ calculations of stresses are made 

stresses proceeds upon the usual lines, c^m- 
M engineering, but with rather greater ac- 

of detail. The theorem of Three Moments is apfflied to the 
' tr^tment as beams continuous through a 

and subjected to end load. Aeronautical 
has somewhat extended this theorem. A theonr of the 
rtreftgth of struts of tapenng section has been evolved. Knowledge 
of the mechanical propierties of timber has been much extended. 
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Th* The Rjuikine-Froude theorenw cm pnmulnon 

by the iternwerd projection of a stream of the surrounding nuid by 
the use of a screw-propeller, or other means, are well known. These 
state that the highest efficiency is attained by the projection of the 
greatest amount of fluid at the lowest sp^, and indicate the useof 
propellers of the greatest practicable diameter. The only watte 
considered is the kinetic energy imparted to the fluid. An upper 
limit of efficiency is thus determined in terms of the diameter and the 
thrust of the propeller and the speed of motion. The design of 
marine screws proceeds mainly upon empirical lines based upon 
experience. The early airscrews were designed by a similar process 
of trial and error. 

F. W. Lanchester [Aerodynamics, 18^2), regarding the airscrew 
blade as a twisted aeroplane wing rotating about one tip as It ad¬ 
vances through the air, assumed that the total reaction may be ob¬ 
tained by integrating the forces which would act upon elements at 
successive radii if these were elements of a complete wing. This 
method of treatment, which was also advanced by Drzewiecki, has 
provided the basis of airscrew design. As first applied, the theory 
was incomplete, chiefly because it ignored the fact that the blades 
in following each other act on disturbed air. For example, if the 
number of blades be increued. the theory indicates no fall in the 
efficiency, and reactions directly proportional to the number of 
blades, which experiment showed to be untrue. Moreover, the effi¬ 
ciency so calculated might exceed that given by the Kankine-Froude 
theorems. It was therefore sought to combine the two aspects of the 
action of the airscrew in one theory, and the further theorem of 
Froude that the stream has reached half the final velocity at the 
propeller disc appeared to provide a means of estimating the degree 
of disturbance of the air in which the blade acts. It is generally 
agreed that the original theory is over-corrected by this modification. 
Ine blade element under consideration is itself partly causing the 
acceleration of the stream, and this acceleration is the total and not 
merely the initial disturbance of flow in the neighbourhood of the 
element. Figures for the reaction on the elements were obtained Iw 
testing a small wing of the same section in a wind produced artifi¬ 
cially in a " wind tunnel." This wing produces a disturbance of 
flow equivalent in an airscrew to an acceleration. 

It was found in practice that the assumption of an arbitrary ac¬ 
celeration less than one-half of the final acceleration made it pos¬ 
sible by the use of the theory of Lanchester to predict the aerody¬ 
namic performance of an airscrew with a valuable accuracy. The corn- 
bin^ theory leads to two important conclusions, completely verified 
by experience. Firstly, the efficiency increases with increasing ratio 
of the pitch at which the screw oijerates to its diameter up to an 
optimum value seldom employed in practice. Secondiy, for given 
thrust and speed the diameter must be so large that it acts upon a 
sufficient mass of air per unit of time to attain a satisfactory effi¬ 
ciency. The latter brings the theory into conformity \wtn the 
law of Ranklne and Froude. The former in practice brings the 
airscrew designer into conflict with the designer of aeroplane motors. 
Higher crtinksliaft speeds arc required to produce a light-weight 
internal-combustion engine than are demand^ by this condition 
for high airscrew efficiency. This has resulted in a large number of 
aeroplane engines being arranged to drive the airscrew through a 
reduction gear. The point at which gearing becomes desirable in 

f iraclice is not ea.sily determined. It depends upon a number of 
actors. Among the.<ie are a small loss of energy in the gears, added 
weight and cost, various practical reason.s for dispensing with addi¬ 
tional mechanism if this is not of sufficient value and the adverse 
effects of the greater torque of the slower running airscrew upon the 
control of the aeroplane, which must be offset against the gain in 
airscrew efficiency. In this question is also involved the considera¬ 
tion of the strength of the airscrew to resist the stresses due to ro¬ 
tation. This imposes a limit upon diameter, decreasing as the speed 
of rotation is increased, which may result in a further reduction of 
efficiency for the high-speed airscrew. 

During the war large aeroplanes were built for which single en¬ 
gines of the rrouired power were not available. 1 n so far as two en¬ 
gines were sufficient, these were placed on either side of the main 
body of the aeroplane, each driving a separate airscrew. It liecame 
necessary ultimately to install four engines in a few aeroplanes and 
these were placed in pairs driving two pairs of airscrews in tandem. 
The design of the rear propeller in this arrangement involves an 
estimate of the rate at which air is supplied to it W the screw in 
front. With the same limitation of diameter the efficiency of pro¬ 
pulsion attainable is approximately the same as if the two engines 
were coupled and drove a single airscrew of the same diameter, but 
is less than would be obtainM by the use of four separate systems 
of propulsion. The tandem system is preferred for reasons of com¬ 
pactness and the difficulties of control attendant upon the use of a 
number of lines of thrust. 

The aeroplane propeller, unlike the propeller of ship or airship, 
is required to transmit the full power of the engine at different speeds 
of flight, both when the craft is flying level at full speed, and when 
it is flying slow in order to climb. The airscrew cannot be design^ 
to discharge both functions in the most efficient manner possible in 
each case. This was of little consequence in the early days of flight 
when the range of flying speed was small; but as the range was in¬ 
creased, some attention was paid to the design of airscrews of vari¬ 


able pitch. These have been experimented with, netably at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, with some success; but they nave not 
been used so far in service. If any device for preventing the loss of 
engine power with increasing height by an initial compression of the 
charge to ground-level density mould come into use, the variable 
airscrew would become necessary. Such devices are, however, still 
in an experimental stage. 

The number of blades in an airscrew is commonly two, but four 
blades have been extensively used. The two-bladed airscrew has an 
advantage in convenience for storing and transport. The use of more 
blades rmuces vibration due to errors in blade angles, and eliminates 
gyroscopic vibration when the aeroplane is turning, and vibration 
due to aerodynamic causes both when the axis of rotation is inclined 
to the line of flight and when the aeroplane is turning. Airscrews 
have been almost universally made of timber, which should be 
continuous through the boss from blade tip to blade tip. This has 
prevented the use of three blades. In deciding the number of blades, 
two or four, the designer is largely guided by the blade area required, 
which depends upon the speed of motion of the blade and the power 
transmitted. Thus a slow-running airscrew has conveniently four 
blades, whereas for a high-speed screw two blades are preferred. 
A four-bladed high-speed screw might require such narrow blades 
that in order to resist the bending due to the thrust they would be 
so thick as to reduce the efficiency seriously. 

At the speed of flight of an aeroplane the changes of pressure of 
the air flowing past the wings amount only to a small fraction of 
the atmospheric pressure. The blade tips of airscrews, however, 
commonly reach speeds of 800 ft. per second, approaching the veloc¬ 
ity of sound in air. It follows that while the wings may be regarded 
as operating in a fluid of constant density, the compressibility of 
the air may have important effects in the case of the airscrew. 
With increase of blade speed effects must be anticipated similar to 
the phenomenon of cavitation experienced with marine screws. 
Such effects in a gas may, however, occur gradually with increasing 
speed. Experiments with small model wings in a wind tunnel in 
America showed a fall in lift and increase in resistance at speeds in 
the neighbourhood of 600 ft. per second at large angles, and it is 
clear that the distribution of low pressure over the upper surface 
cannot continue indefinitely. It appears, however, that airscrews so 
far denned have been free from any marked effect of this nature. 
The efficiency estimated has been attained in practice, although 
designers to a certain extent miscalculated the power required to 
drive airscrews as the speed of the blade tips was increasM. The 
error cannot, however, be ascribed to the effects of compressibility 
owing to uncertainty as to many other factors involved. On the 
whole the method of aerodynamic analysis led to sufficiently accurate 
design. 

The screw-propeller as a mechanism for the transmission of 
power is convenient and efficient. In the airscrew narrower blades 
can be used than in the marine propeller, and efficiencies as high 
as 8.5% have been attained with airscrews of high pitch and large 
diameter, smaller fast-running airscrews giving efficiencies of 75 per 
cent. 


Fjc. is^Variation of 
Thrust, Torque and Effi¬ 
ciency of an Airscrew with 
forward speed at constant 
rate of revolution. 

Owing to the light weight and high tensile strength of timber for 
its weight, the designer has found in wood his most convenient 
material. African walnut has proved the best timber when the 
stresses are most severe. Honduras mahogany is satisfactory for 
most purposes. Spruce and poplar have also been used, but are not 
suitable for higher powers and speeds. The screw is constructed 
of planks, or laminations, about an inch thick, glued together and 
cut to shape. The grain of the wood should be straight and run as 
far as possible along the blade. The method of construction secures 
a good approximation to this requirement. Timber has the advan¬ 
tage of large hysteresis and consequent power of damping vibra¬ 
tions. The Wnght brothers’ airscrews were made of spruce cut 
from a single piece of timber. An interesting design appeared in 
iqij in the “ Garuda " airscrew, of laminated woro construction 
with the blades tilted forward so that to a larrc extent stresses due 
to rotation neutralized those due to thrust. The fort^ard tilt was 
obtained by bending the laminations during manufacture, a rather 
questionable practice. This method of balancing stresses has not 




Fig. ija.—Variation of 
Thrust at constant Torque. 
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b«en developed be/ond cafrying the inott forward lamination to the 
tip of the blade and *uc(;ceaaiig laminationa to smaller radii, owing 
to the method of construction and the nature of the material used, 
it has recently been stated that this forward tilt renders the blade 
liable to twist under load. 

The stresses in the blades have been ctdculated by crude methods 
which give an approximation to the stress along the grtw.^ Fracture 
has, however, almost invariably occurred across the grain, in the ear¬ 
lier airscrews, by failure of the glued joints. Workshop practice has 
now so far improved that the strength of glued joints is equal to the 
strength of even hard woods across the grain. The evident need for 
knowT^gc of torsional stress in an aircrew bUde led to the practical 
solution by G. I. Taylor and A. A. Griffith in 1916 of the problem 
of torsion of prisma of any section, Ihe mathematical equations had 
already been Stated and the new development was the provision of 
an experimental method of solution. Theory can now indicate the 
sha^ of blade required to avoid twisting under the loads imposed in 
night. Apart from the reduction of stress, this is of great value to 
the designer, who cannot with any certainty predict the p^ormance 
of an airscrew if the blades twist in an unknown manner in flight. 

In order to protect the blades from moisture the airscrew is var¬ 
nished, or painted, and to protect against sand on land and spray 
on the sea, the ti|>s have in some cases been shealhed in metal, but 
the practice of covering with fabric (dating from 19:1-3) has re¬ 
cently found more favour. Japanese lacquer has also been used as a 
protective covering. 

Several early airscrews (e.e. Breguet's) were entirely of metal, 
commonly aluminium blades bolted to a steel tube, a method onlv 

B ossible with the low powers and speeds of rotation of the period. 

leriot crossed the Channel with a small, high-speed, laminated wood 
screw. Experiments with steel construction have proceeded slowly 
and steel may in time come into common use. Failure has been 
largely due to the unreliable nature of welding, and to brittleness 
prtMuced in the process. For production in moderate quantities, 
wood requires far less outlay. A modern development is the air¬ 
screw with detachable blades, so far in a purely experimental 
stage, It allows of adjusting the pitch of the bladeb, if the airscrew 
has been imperfectly designed or the conditions of operation be 
altered, and of replacement of a damaged blade without renewing the 
whole. If the blades are of wood, shorter lengths of timber may be 
used, but it is doubtful if this can be regarded as an inherent ad¬ 
vantage of the system, because the difliculty of attaching wuo<i blades 
to a centre are probably as great as the difliculty of making a satis¬ 
factory Joint at the centre of an airscrew constructed entirely of 
wood. The airscrew whose pitch is variable in flight is a particular 
case of the detachable blade screw, and the chief difficulty in the 
design of such a screw for high speeds of rotation is lliat of making 
the joint between the blades and the centre. 

In Britain and in America airscrews have been tested before use 
in flight by “ spinning " by means of an electric motor. This test 
has been applied to new designs, to airscrews whose strength has 
been suspected by an inspector, and to samples taken from batches. 
The practice was in force in this country in 1914 and has been con¬ 
tinue. Flight conditions are not reproduced by the test, because 
the airscrew is not advancing through tlic air, ann because the crank- 
effort variation and vibration of the engine are absent. The thrust 
loading is more severe, the centrifugal loading less severe. Experi¬ 
ence has, however, given considerable confidence in the test. In 
France the only test applied has been a loading of the blades to 
counterfeit the air forces, without rotation. 

BiouofiRAPHY.— British. —Reports and Memoranda of the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (1909-ig) and the Aeronau¬ 
tical Research Committee (fl. M. Stationery (ifiice); L. Bairstow, 
Applied Aerodynamics {\^2oy, G. P. Thomson, Applied Aerodynam¬ 
ics (luo); A. T. S. Pippard and J. L. Pritchard, Aeroplane Struc¬ 
tures (1919); H. C. Watts, Design of Serno Propellers for Aircraft 
(1920); E. C. Vivian and W. Lockwood Marsh, A History of Aero¬ 
nautics; technical periodicals:— Aeronautical Journal; Flight; Aero¬ 
nautics; The Aeroplane. 

American. —Reports of the National Advisory Committed for 
Aeronautics (Government Printing Office, Washington); technical 
periodicals:—Aviation; The Aerial Age. 

French. —G. Eiffel, Nouvetles recherches sur la Rfsiitance de fair 
elf Aviation (1919); technical periodicals: — V Aerophile; L'Aviation. 

German. —^Technical periodicals:— Zeitschrift fiir Flugtechnik und 
Uetorluftschifffahrt. (R, McK. W.) 

III. Aerodymauics 

Experiments and Calculations on the Principles of Flight .— 
The recent history of the development of aeronautics rests 
largely on experiments on aircraft or models of aircraft and their 
parts. That branch of investigation which is least related to 
any other subdivision of engineering is the study of the forces 
which ajpflAlxperienced by a body when moving through the air, 
TIh air f^es due to motion are dealt with under the general 
head of “ Aerodynamics.” A knowledge of air resistances is 
a primitive necessity in connecting the subject with the much 
older and well-established subject of “ Dynamics.” 


In dealing with dynamics, the forces acting arc fraquently 
given by a simple fundamental law such as the theory of gravita- 
tbn when accounting for the motion of planets and comets, and 
very many of the more complex reactions have been worked out. 
The corresponding fundamental theory of fluid motion has been 
known for more than half a century, but application to the 
determination of air resistances has proved to involve mathe¬ 
matical problems beyond the capacity of the times. Recourse 
has therefore been made to direct experiment, and in the early 
stages of aeronautical development almost every new idea could 
be tested. The number of variabies under review has now grown 
BO greatly as to exclude such a method on the ground of cost, and 
a period of fundamental experiment is being entered on. The 
object of such experiments is to find out what is happening to the 
air disturbed by the passage of a body in such a way that the 
results can be applied, with a reasonable degree of approxima¬ 
tion, to a large number of related problems. Some success has 
been obtained in the rase of airscrews, where the experimental 
data are so used that it is unnecessary to test every new design 
of airscrew. Extension to the aeroplane is gradually taking place. 

For the same reason—expense—exiieriments on models have 
been used to cover the main field of inquiry, and the costly and 
frequently dangerous experiments on the full scale have, on the 
whole, been directed to crucial tests of the validity of the use of 
models. There has, of course, been a great amount of testing 
of aircraft in connexion with their value as fighting craft. At 
the present time, the value of such testing as an aid to design is 
very limited, detailed analysis being required to indicate lines of 
progress. 

It then happens that the most comprehensive view of the 
subject of aeronautical principles is obtained from those aero¬ 
dynamical laboratories which deal with experiments on models, 
experiments carried out under almost ideal conditions in the 
artificial air current of a wind tunnel. The theory of the use of 
models' becomes of great importance in aeronautics and has 
been studied extensively. When the maximum possible use has 
been made of the theory the position remains one for experiment, 
and full-scale cobperation is found to be essential for estab¬ 
lishing a sound position. The theory of models has great value 
in showing the correct type of experiment and the method of 
comparison with the full scale. Finally, it is now known that 
when certain precautions are observed in model tests the applica¬ 
tions to full scale have an accuracy sufficient to give them a high 
value as an clement in progress.* 



A. Air Intake B. WerklnX Section C. Aerodynamic Balance 
D. Position of Airecrew E. Dietrfbutor 

Fig. 16.—^Wind Tunnel, 


Lahoratory Experiments. — (a) The Wind Tunnel .—The num¬ 
ber of first-class wind tunnels in existence in the world in July 
igsi was probably between twenty and thirty. Of these, seven 
were at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, three 
' Report, Advisory Committee (or Aeronautics, 1909-10, p. 38. 

* Report, Scale Effect Sub-Committee A. C. A., 1917-8, Rand M, 
374 - 
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at thfl &<yyal Aircraft Bstabthhaient, Fambotough, and a 
number distributed amongst the private aeronautical firms of 
Britain.* America has a number of channels of generally similar 
type • but with a unltjue example in one instance where the speed 
of the air current is very high;* The oldest of the wind turmels 
of importance in the development of aviation is that of Eiffel,* 
and from it in igop-io came a number of experiments on wing 
forms at a time when flying-machines were becoming realities. 
The Eiffel type of wind tunnel has been used elsewhere and iri 
France a new installation has been erected at St. Cyr.* The 
other European wind tunnels of note are in Italy (Rome), at 
Gbttingen University (Germany) and Koutchino (Russia). 
Owing to the general upheaval in Russia the last-named labora¬ 
tory is closed, but It earned distinction in the years of its activity 
particularly in dealing with interesting experiments on funda¬ 
mental points in the theory and practice of the day. 

In general conception ^ wind tunnels agree in attempting 
to obtain a uniformly distributed, non-fluctuating air stream j 
and the tendency has been to increase the dimensions and the’ 
velocity attained in passing from one installation to a succeeding 
type. Economy of power for a given extension of experimental 
range is, by the principles of dynamical similarity, more readily 
obtained with large dimensions than with high speed. The 
best criterion, other things being unchanged, is the product of 
diameter and velocity, and judged on this standard the largest 
installations of the various countries do not differ materially. 

At the Royal Aircraft Establishment (formerly called the 
Royal Aircraft Factory), Farnborough, a speed of zoo m.p.h. 
(nearly 150 ft. per sec.) is reached in an air stream 7 ft. square. At 
the National Physical Laboratory a speed of no ft. can be pro¬ 
duced in a stream 7 ft. deep by 14 ft. in width and forces on a 
model of the order of 200 lb. are there contemplated. 

The larger Eiffel tunnel gives an air speed of 40 metres per 
second (130 ft. approximately) on a circular section about two 
metres in diameter. The tunnel at McCook field (America) 
gives the very high sjieed of 500 ft. to a circular stream of 
air about 3 ft. in diameter. 

_ The experimental section of an Eiffel type wind tunnel con¬ 
sists of an air stream as it crosses an open room from wall to 
wall, through a sjiecially devised nozzle and collector. The 
Natjonal Physical Laboratory type and others use a working 
section of the stream in the centre of a chute with solid walls. 
There are no striking advantages of either type so far as can be 
seen at the present time. The great desiderata are uniformity of 
distribution of velocity across the stream and freedom from 
large pulsations. Uniformity of distribution is almost auto¬ 
matically secured by using a straight air stream. Once curvature 
has been introduced by the turning of corners the difficulties of 
producing uniformity are formiilable. On the other hand the 
deliver of large volumes of aii^nearly half a million cub. ft. 
per minute in the large tunnels—requires special consideration 
if large eddies in the room with consequent pulsations in the 
flow arc to be avoided. There is an ojiinion, supjiorted as yet 
only by crude experiments, that the N.P.L. type of channel is 
somewhat less fluctuating than the Eiffel tyjie. For the delicate 
adjustments required in the measurement of stability coefficients 
high value attaches to the steadiness of the air stream. 

In dealing with efficient wing forms, where the lift may be more 
than 20 times the re.si.stancc, it is important that the direction of the 
air strem be accurately known and remain fixed; one-tenth of a 
degree IS considered to be the maximum permi,ssible error. It is 
found by experience that in a parallel walled channel the wind sets 
Itself paralld to the walls with the accuracy desired. Freedom from 
large variations of velocity across the section depends not only on 
the straightness of the chute but also on the distance over which the 
air has bran in contact with solid walls. From some experiments by 
Stanton it appears that the final distribution of velocity in tubes a 
not reached for some 20 to 50 diameters behind the open end. On 
the score of space required and power needed such proportions are 
unrealizable in wind channels and in other respects would be dis- 


I Report, A. C. A., 1913-3, Rand M, 66. 

• Mass. Inst, of Technology. 

• McCook Field. 

* Eiffel, La Resistance de fair et I'Aviation (Dimod & Pinet, 1910). 

* La Nature, Oct. 2 1921. 


advantagmuf. Some variation of velocity distribation fram poiiit 
to point along a wind channel is than to m ai^pactadf there heine a 
i^^dation of flow at the walls and an acceleration in the centre, 
ms change of flow is aecompaniod by a fall of itatic pressure along 
the working section of the channel. For expermrtnts on wlngg, 
struts, etc., th» dqiartures from uniformity are unimportant but 
in the case of long models of airship forms there is introduced a 
munous resistance large in comparison with that proper to the air¬ 
ship model. It has been suKested, and eiqieriraents are being ear¬ 
ned out to give effect to it, that the objectionable effects of the wind 
channel might be minimized by the substitution of a slighriy diverg¬ 
ing chute in the working section for the usual parallel part. It appears 
to be possible by such device to increase substahtiany thfc ease and 
accuracy of tests on airship forms. 

The motion of the air in the wind tunnel is eddying and on this 
account a difference from motion through still air exists. So fcir 
however, no suspicions have been aroused as to the inapplicability 
of model testa on this ground. Some eddies produced in the working 
of a tunnel are worthy of mention. If light sawdust be sprinkled ove> 
the flMr of the building housing a wind tunnel, below the intake, h 
wll be noticed that isolated miniature whirlwinds are ptMuced 
^me of these are virorous and the base will clear a track amoUgst 
Hie sawdust whilst the core extends upwards to the tunnel int^e 
The spin in such eddies is great and the effect of the forces experi¬ 
enced by a body in the air flow is considerable. Being spasmodic, 
the effect is easily differentiated from that of the mean flow and an 
observer at an aerodynamic balance is conscious of a sharp blow on 
his apparatus. To eliminate these whirlwinds sufficiently a honey- 
5' across the intake, the cells being small compared 
with the dimensions of the whirlwind. Some 10 % to 20 % of the en¬ 
ergy of the Mwer plant may be dissipated by the frictional resist¬ 
ance of the honeycomb and some appreciable length of tunnel Is 
required to permit of the levelling-up of the flow before reaching 
the working section. .cavmins 

The design of a wind tunnel will be seen to involve much study if 

refinement of experiment be 
■contemplated. The following brief description of a tunnel intro- 
during modern knowledge may be gf interest (see fig. 16). 

The wind tunnel is housed in an unobstrueted chamber a little 
longer than itself, a space of one and a half diameters between the 
intake and wall being sufficient for the satisfactory admission of air 
from the chamber to the tunnel. 1 he cross section of the room should 
be 25 to 30 tiroes that of the channel, otherwise the return flow of air 
from delivery to intake will produce fluctuations of undesirably laree 
magnitude. The tunnel proper is straight and is placed symmetn- 
cally m the building, this being effective in securing symraetry of air 
flow m the working section. Taking the diameter of the section— 
whether square or circular--a8 a standard, the tunnel would have an 
overall length of lo to 15 diameters made up of a parallel working 
section and intake four or five diameters long, having a rounded 
entrance and honeycomb, a cone connecting this working section to a 
circular race enclosing the airscrew, which may be of similar length 
and a discharge section to the end of the room. * ’ 

The airscrew giving steadiest flow is one of small pitch-diameter 
ratio but otherwise smu ar in characteristics to those used in aerial 
iTConiotion. The pjtcn*diametcr ratio may be 0*4 upwards the 
higher values giving rather greater economy of power and'less 
steadiness. With careful design of airscrew and cone the divergeiro 
from channel to airscrew can be made laige with resulting economy 
of TOwer and no loss of steadiness. 

The most modern method of dealing with the delivery stream is to 
divide the building into two parts by an openwork brick waU 
Eddies in the return flow are thereby broken up to dimensions which 
do not greatly affect the steadiness of the air when it again enters the 
intake. In one instance, in addition to the partition wall, there is a 
structure closely surrounding the delivery from the airscrew: this 
delivery is m the form of a jet which impinges on the end wall of the 
building, and splashing over it, reaches the corners and forms rollers 
along the four walls. The structure over the jet is designed to break 
up the stream more completely than the porous wall alone. Instead 
of the free jet spreading at the wall it is ffistributed through holes in 
the covering structure, the spacing being such that equal volumes of 
air are delivered through each unit of area of the distributor The 
number of openings per unit area is small near the wall of the building 
and increases to cover the whole area just before the airscrew 
aection. It is possible to reduce the velocity at which the air returns 
to the room to 5 4 of that in the jet without the introduction of 
appreciable back pressure at the airscrew. 


Methods of Measurement of Velocity of Air.—Having secured 
unifomity of distribution and a degree of steadiness sufficient 
for the type of experiment to be performed, it is necessary to 
be able to measure the air speed. No simple meaiw i.s known of 
obtaining a standard of reference using a wind channel alone, and 
only one measure—possibly two—of absolute air speed appears 
to have been made under precision conditions. The particular 
measurements made, on a whirling arm and in the William 
Froude National Tank at the National Physical Laboratory 
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|sv« a (tandard anemometer which is eaaily maintained and 
r^noduced and which is accepted throughout the world. 

The euential parts of the anemometer are an open-ended tube 
facing the air current and a parallel walled tube with its axis along 
the wind, the walls of the tube being perforated by small holes. The 
open-ended tube is usually referred to as a " pitot " tube, the name 
bang that of one of the early users, whilst the perforated tulw is 
designed to give what is called " static pr^uie.” if the perforations 
of the static pressure tube be some six diameters tehind the closed 
end it appeani that all such tubes give the same reading, independent¬ 
ly of size from a fraction of a millimetre upwards, and that the pres¬ 
sure inside the tube b the same os that on a l^y moving with the 
air stream. The pressure in the pitot tube is higher than that in the 
static-pressure tube and the difference, being due to the motion of 
the air and the stoppage of a central stream by the pitot tube, is 
usually referred to as ‘“dynamic pressure " or '' pitot head.” The 
size of the pitot tube is unimportant and there is little difficulty in 
reproducing the standard tubes so that they agree with each other 
within a fraction of l %. This represents generally the order of 
accuracy of aerodynamic measurements, but for certain simple com¬ 
parisons of force and speed an accuracy of Vt% >s attainable. 

The experiments on the whirling arm at the National Physical 
Labc^tory showed that the dynamic pressure of the anemometer 
was proportional to the square of the speed through the air. On 
physical grounds it is known that the dynamic pressure is also pro¬ 
portional to the density of the air. So long as the compressibility of 
the air does not enter into the effects of motion, the constant of 
proportionality is found to be equal to one-half, with a probable error 
of the order of ‘/lo %. The extreme range of speed was from a few 
in. per sec. to 50 ft. per second. On the principles of dynamical 
similarity, to be explained later, experiments at a speed of 20 ft. per 
sec. in water can be used to give information as to what happens at a 
speed of 350 ft. per sec. in air. Using the William Froude National 
Tank for the purpose, the dynamic pressure of the " pitot-static " 
tube anemometer has been calibrated to within I % up to speeds of 
250 ft. per sec. in air. 

Over the whole of this range the formula for dynamic pressure 
given by 

/>-w(i+i5)-(I) 

is an accurate representation of observations on the pitot tube 
anemometer. In this formula, p is the pressure in force per unit 
area, p the mass of unit volume, ti the velocity of the air past the pitot 
and a the velocity of sound in undisturbed air at the place. So long 
an all the quantities are measured in a self-consistent set of dynamical 
units the equation is satisfied. The second term in the bracket will 
be seen to be small in comparison with the first up to speeds of 200 
ft. per second. The velocity of sound being a little more than 1,000 
ft. per second It will be seen that the second term is less than I % of 
the first within the range considered. This I % is a measure of the 
effect of the compressibility of air and illustrates a general rule— 
that, for the purposes of aeronautics, air may be considered as an 
incompressible fluid. The statement is far from true as applied to 
the motion of a shell fired at usual velocities and may need modifica¬ 
tion in aeronautics when applied to airscrews. In ordinary practice 
the tip speed of an airscrew is upwards of 600 ft. per sec. and a few 
experimental forms have been made to reach tip speeds of i,200 ft. 
per second. In the former case the effects of compressibility have 
not yet been disentangled from other effects, whilst in the latter 
some preliminary observations show marked changes of type of flow 
as a result of high speed and the introduction of modifications due to 
compressibility of the air. 

Dynamical SimilarUy .—The understanding of the laws of 
air mdtion in aeronautics and gunnery has been greatly assisted 
by the theory of dynamical similarity. An early formula "was 
given by Lord Rayleigh ‘ and had a marked influence on prog¬ 
ress, not only in Britain but abroad. In the later publications 
of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics numerous references 
are made to aeronautical applications of the principle. 

AH the world is familiar with the idea of similarity in some 
form or other and there is little difficulty in appreciating the 
statement that human beings arc similar to each other or, more 
accurately, are nearly similar; the horse would not be included 
so readUy in the category of animals similar to man. The idea 
of dynamic similarity extends to motions what is more usually 
applied only to concrete bodies. Motions may be exactly similar, 
nearly similar, or very different, and in the case of an invisible 
fluid like air the eye is no guide to comparison. It is true that 
air may be coloured by smoke and the motion followed and that 
some work has been carried out on such basis. When it is found, 
however, that the fluid may be changed without loss of essential 
chiractcristics of the motion, a new line of attack is opened and 

‘ Adviioiy Committee for Aeronautics, 190^10, p. 38. 


the study of the motion of water or any other fluid win give the 
essential informaUon. A striking experimental investigation of 
the reality of the law of equivalence in certain coses was made 
at the National Physical Laboratory. The motion of air past 
a square plate was observed and photographed.’ Smoke ad¬ 
mitted to the current showed fluid impinging on the plate and 
spreading in the water. At a very low speed it was easy to detect 
a winding of the air round two axes roughly in the direction of 
the stream. A section of the stream across these axes would 
have shown particles moving in spirals winding inwards. This 
was a permanent state. At a higher speed a very noticeable 
change occurred in the type of motion. Instead of the spirals 
retaining a steady position, the smoke showed instability had 
occurred, and periodically loops formed across the two axes, 
broke away and travelled down stream. It is known by the 
principles of dynamical similarity that it is possible to produce 
similar flow in water. Exact conditions for the second experi¬ 
ment follow from those of the first. Further photographs’ 
show that the comparison of types of flow is exact within 
the limits of observation. Neither of the motions described is 
calculable and the principle of dynamical similarity offers no 
assistance to understanding why an eddy occurs or what its 
type will be. It says, quite definitely, that if a given type of 
motion, eddying or otherwise, exists under certain circum¬ 
stances, there are sometimes a great number of other cir¬ 
cumstances in which the same type of motion must occur, 
and it lays down in precise terms the other circumstances in 
their relation to the given type. The instance given above re¬ 
lated to change of fluid; other changes might be those of velocity 
or size. Clearly the change of size covers the relation between 
model and full scale. 

The applications of dynamics to similarity depend on fundamental 
theories. The common ground exists in Newton's laws of motion but 
superimposed on this common ground arc a number of sp^ial cases. 
In investigating the motion of fluids at ordinary velocities, physi¬ 
cists have identified the property of viscosity; at high velocities 
compressibility matters and so on. The physical properties of fluids 
and the quantities involved in motion are expressed in terms of 
numerical factors and dimensions, e.g. 10 ft. per sec. means a velocity 
of a certain magnitude, the numerical factor 10 and the dimensions 
ft. and sec. being necessary to give full meaning to the idea of the 
particular velocity. If a complete dynamical equation be written 
down it must, if true, satisfy the condition that the numerical values 
of the two sides of the equation are equal and that, independently, 
the dimensions are equal. The latter ;raint may be sufficient to give 
useful mathematical form to the physical ideas. For example, ima¬ 
gine an aeroplane to be gliding down through still air at some known 
speed. The resi.stance or drag will depend on its shape and size, its 
speed, the density of the air and the viscosity of the air. For the 
moment it will be assumed that the drag is dependent only on the 
quantities enumerated. 

ML 

Force has the dimensions where M is the symbol for mass, L 

for length and T for time. Velocity, v, is represented by y, density 

M L’ 

by and viscosity by nj. ” (See footnote *) 

Expressed in the form of an equation the assumptions so far made 
amount to 

R “/(r. I ,». s)-(j) 

where R is the resistance, I a typical linear dimension of the body 
and/a functional form which depends on the shape of the body. It is 
common to include in/ the presentation of the body to the wind as 
well as its shape, but this can be excluded at will by introducing 
angular coordinates into the arguments of the function. The prin¬ 
ciple of dynamical similarity^ states that / may only have such a 
form as will make the dimensions of the two sides of (3) agree. For 
methods of finding the moat general expression for/, consistent with 
dimensions, reference may be made to textbooks, etc.*; it is found 
that (3) cannot have a more general form than 

R-pWF(y)-(3) 

— . . ^ j; 

’ Advisoiy Committee for Aeronautics, and Applied Aerody¬ 
namics, L. Uairstow. 

•Ibid. 

• The coefficient of viscosity used in dynamics is denoted by r and 
referred to as the “ kinematic coefficient of viiomsity.” The other 
copimon coefficient a is related to y by the equation 

•Applied Aerodynamics, L. Bairstow, p. 380. 
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’'No (lyiuimtcal oqmtlen depending on the quentltiet mentioned 
enrtler ean exiit nmich it not included in (3). For the purpowi 
ol comparlaon of resietences it has been found convenient by the 

aerodynamical laboratories to tabulate the value of for various 

bodies and to use the symbol is for it. Equation (3) may then be 
written alternatively as 

f(»J) -*0-;^-( 4 ) 


and in this form several points of importance are evident. To make 
the >•»«»• specific, consider the resistance of a sphere in air as obtained 
from a wind-tunnel measurement. If the dimension I be identified 

with the diameter d of the sphere it will be noted that Is an 

experimentally determinate quantity and from it values of ko are 
determined. An examination of the dimensions of ko will indicate 
that they are zero; the coefficient is therefore a pure number and so 
of international validity. _ Another method of statement would 
be to say that the numerical value of ko is independent of the 
system of units used so long as the system is self-consistent. Meas¬ 
urements of force may be made in dynes, mass in grammes, lengths in 
centimetres and time in sees, to meet the standards of the physicist. 
Alternatively the engineer may use the force unit of lb. weight, the 
slug as a unit of mass, the foot for length and the sec. for time, or, if 
he prefers it, the force unit of poundaf, the mass unit of pound, and 
the foot and second. I n all cases the tabulated values of ko would 
he identical. There are further advantages of the system; ko is 
independent of the air density and for most aeronautical purposes 
almost independent of size and speed, so that comparison Mtween 
model and full scale is readily made by comparison of the corre¬ 
sponding values of ko. The extent to which the two agree is a meas¬ 
ure of the utility of experiments on models. 


Equation (4) also shows that ko depends on a single variable 


vl 


not separately on v, I or s. On theoretical grounds alone therefore 
we may sayWor our special assumptions—that ko will not change 
if the velocity of the same body be doubled in a fluid having twice 
the viscosity. The kinematic viscosity of air is la or 13 times that of 
water at ordinary temperatures and hence the resistance coefficient 
will be the same if the velocity of air be 13 or 11 times that of water. 
Stanton has shown that this is true for smooth and rough pipes by 
testing with the two fluids in the same apparatus.* The law was used 
in the calibration of the pitot-static pressure tube. 

— may be kept constant in many other ways; If air be the fluid 


used in two experiments, then v and I may vary so long as the product 
is constant. A model aeroplane to one-tenth scale would give a 
resistance coefficient on test equal to that on the aeroplane at one- 
tenth the speed. Since the speeds of flight reach 300 ft. per sec. this 
law Is inapplicable to the complete aeroplane, for compressibility 
of the air would be very Important in the model test at 3,000 ft. pa 
second. In testing streamline struts or wires, it is easily posuble to 
make models larger than the reality and so to extend the equivalent 
speed from that of the wind tunnel to that of flight. 

It should be noted, however, that failure to satisfy the law of 
corresponding speeds, i.e. ef ^constant, does not necessarily imply 
failure to obtain similarity of flow between m^el and full scale. 
In most of the experiments known to us, resistance varies very 
closely as the square of the speed and the hypothesis that an exact 
law existed is worth examination. 

Since R varies as it follows from (4) that ko is independent of 

V and further that ko must then be a constant for all values of™ 

In such a case the law of corresponding speeds is of no importance, 
for iId can be deduced from a test at any speed on any size of body. 
It needs little effort to see that if R varies a little from proportion¬ 
ality to s' the motions in model and full scale will be nearly similar 

and that the function-^ is relatively unimportant, it is on this 

variation from strict theory that aeronautics depends in many 
applications of model results. Since there is no absolute theoretics 
sanction except in the case of corresponding speeds, the identity of 
the values of ko on the model and full scale must be tried out in a 
sufficiently large number of typical cases if reliability is to be estab¬ 
lished. This has in effect been done for aeroplane wings. 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine from flight experiments the 
re.sistance of the wings of an aeroplane, for the flying apparatus must 
be complete with bMy, undercarriage, airscrew and engine, all of 
which materially affect the resistance of an aeroplane. The com¬ 
parison of the pressures at chosen points on an aeroplane wing in 
flight and on a model of it in a wind tunnel is far less difficult and 
has been made.' The theory which led to equation (4) leads also to 
the conclusion that the pressure divided by air density and square of 


' Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1911-2, p. 41. 

* Report, Scale Effect Sub-Committee, A.C.A., 1917-8, R and M, 
No. 374. 


speed is a futtctioii onty of Spedalpbotogtapbicuemomei^' 

were made by the Royal Aiimft Establishment ior use la flight and 
the pressures over a section of the upFer and lower wingsdf a oiplane 
were measured. 

The types of variation of pressure on the full scale are faithfully 
reproduced by the model and in three of the four comparisons the 
actual numerical agreement is compete within the accuracy of 
measurement. The difference on the fourth comparison has not been 
explained and some doubt exists as to its reality. Repetition of the 
experiments has not yet been made. Generally, however, it is clear 
that in heavier-than-air craft the use of models it amply justified. 
For airships the lack of full-scale experiment precludes any statement 
of value. 

In the course of the investigations of the variations of ko with 
speed and size It was found that changes of appeciable' magnitude 
occurred at the lower speeds of wind tunnels but that the values 
tended to a limit. It is the value of ko at the limit of capacity of wind 
tunnels which is taken in default of correcting factors determined 
from a comparison between full-scale and model experiments. On 
the score of cost it is not practicable to increase the size of wind 
channel or the speed of the wind indefinitely and the highest value 
of V {appears to be obtained most economically by lar^ size rather 
than high speed. There art some other advantages of size; the com¬ 
pleteness 01 detail possible Increases with the size of model and one 
of the claims in favour of the large 7 ft. x 14 ft. channel at the Nation¬ 
al Physical Laboratory is that the model will be so large that an air¬ 
screw can be fitted to it and the combination of airscrew and aero¬ 
plane tested under conditions very closely resembling those in flight. 

Tht Efful of Compreisibility on the Motion of Atr. —^The law of 

corresponding speeds expressed by the relation -™ inconstant is 

peculiar to the assumptions made in obtaining (4) as to the experi¬ 
mental factors which nave appreciable effects on resistance. There 
is an indefinitely large number of laws of corresponding speeds, each 
law being applicable under limited conditions. The method of find¬ 
ing the appropriate law is clear; the process begins with a statement 
of the physical quantities and measurements involved and concludes 
when an equation of the correct dimensions has been found. The 
conditions may be so complex that the answer, when obtained, is of 
little value; in general the theory of dynamical similarity is useful 
oiUy when the number of important variables is less than five. 

The difficulty here indicated can be seen, if, instead of limiting the 
problem to a fluid characterized by density and viscosity only, an 
extra property defining its compressibility is included. There are 
various ways of expressing compressibility and the most obvious 
would be through an elasticity modulus. Density is included already 
in the properties considered, and the velocity of sound in a fluid is 
determined by the ratio of the modulus of elasticity to the density, 
it has then come to be usual to assume that the velocity of sound a 
is a convenient variable when investigating the effects of compres¬ 
sibility of a fluid on the resistance to the motion of a body through it. 

The equivalent to equation (2) for the extended problem is 

K~f,(fi,l,V,r,0) -( 5 ) 

and restricting the form of / to that which satiifies the theory of 
dimensions 

-(« 

To satisfy the theoretical conditions which guarantee the con¬ 
stancy of ko it is necessary to satisfy simultaneously the equations 
vl V 

— -constant, — —constant 

V 0 

for such variations of size, speed and fluid as are at disposal. Once 
the fluid is specified, v and a are given and no law of corresponding 
speeds exists. Various proposals have been made to use a gas such as 
carbonic acid in one experiment and air in another, but little use 
appears to have been made of (6) in the form given. 

The formula for the pressure due to a pitot tube anemometer— 
(i)—is a particular case of (6). That the form of (i) agrees with (6) 
can be seen by an expansion of the functional operator of the latter 

in powers of using Maclaurin's theorem. Such an expansion will 
ct 

be useful so long as the effect of compressibility is small and the 
argument small. There Is a further simplification in the case of 
the pitot tube since the resistance does not depend measurably on 

V ( 

-. From experiments on the issue of steam from the nozzles of 

turbines and the measurements of pressure on a shell in flight it 
appears that in many cases 

^-:<« 

is a type of formula applicable to the maximum possible pressure on 
a moving body for speeds ranging from a few in. per sec. to 3,000 
ft. per sec. and upwards. 


* Report, A.C.A., R and M, No. 387, p. 504,1918-7. 
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It if poffible that a correcting factor will be introduced into the 
deaifnt of aiherewi to allow for oomprcfsibiltty of the air. In such 
a cafe, resistance coefficientf baaed on (7} would provide the first 
approximatipn to a rational formula. 

Tis/s of the Water Resistance of Flying-Soot Hulls. —Applications 
of dynamirai similarity extend over the whole mage of physics sad 
an exhaustive discussion would lead far away from aeronautics. One 
other illustration is required to show the origin of the law of corre- 
spondiiu speeds applied ip naval architecture to surface-moving 
craft. Experimentally it has been found that the resistance of sur¬ 
face craft at high speeds depends greatly on the generation of waves. 
If attention be concentrated on this new aspect of resistance it will 
be found—by methods already indicated—to give the law of corre¬ 
sponding speeds associated with the name of r roude. 

At any ^nt of a wetted surface the pressure is proportional to 
the head of; water above that point and will be increased if a wave 
crest exists in the neighbourhood. The pressure depends on the head 
and on the weight of unit volume of the water; alternatively the 
weight may be expressed as the product of the density of the water 
ana the acceleration due to j^ravity. Now consider the problem of 
similar motions between a ship and a model of it. The scale of the 
model must apply to the scale of the waves if similarity is to exist. 
It can be said therefore that the resistance depends on a linear dimen¬ 
sion I, velocity of test «, d^ity of water p and the acceleration due 
to gravity g. The appropriate lormula then follows and proves to be 

R -piw. (Q -(8). 

The law of corresponding sp^ds is therefore — constant. 

When dealing with comparisons of motion on the earth’s surface, g 
is constant and the law states that the speed of test for the model 
varies as the square root of the scale. This condition ensures that the 
waves in model and full-scale trials shall be similar. Equation (8) 
may apply in other cases, such as the disturbed motion of model and 
actual aeroplanes in free flight, the governing factor being the de¬ 
pendence of the motion on gravitational attraction. 

Summary of the Aeronautical Uses of Dynamical Similarity. —In 
measurements of resistance to the motion of a body through viscous 

fluid the correct law of corresponding speeds is that ~ -constant; 

this is applicable so long as the velocity of motion is not more than 
about one-quarter that of sound. At higher velocities, compressibility 
Of the fluid modifies the flow, the changes depending on a further 

factor ^ , t.s, 00 the ratio of the velocity of the body through the 

fluid to that of sound in the fluid. 

If the wave-matdag resistahce alone be considered the law of cor- 

responding speeds for terrestrial surface craft is — — constant; 

where_ resistance depends partly on wave-making and partly on 
viscosity it is generally assumed that the two can be treated by 
special assumptions. A very accurate method of treatment of the 
complex problem docs not lead to practicable formulae. 

The Resistances of Bodies Of Various Shapes. —A somewhat sharp 
division exists toween the resistances of wings and aerofoils and 
those other bodies with which aeronautics is concerned. 1 n the latter 
cases the resulting air force is either directly opposwl to the motion 
or is little inclined to it. In the case of wings at the most efficient 
a^le of presentation the resultant force is almost normal to the 
direction of motion. Since there is always a real drag the direction 
of the resultant force must fall behind ttie normal but the amount 
may be less than three degrees. 

It has beep found experimentally that all aeroplane wings— 
whatever their variations of shape—have certain common charac¬ 
teristics. The best ratio of lift to ora^ is obtained only at a paVticular 
aftgle of attack of the w-ing to the air and a ronsidcrahlc loss of effi¬ 
ciency is incurred if, as is usual in aeroplanes, depanurs from this 



FlO. 17a.—Flow past wing. 
8°. Below critical angle. 


angle to the extent of 5“ or 6“ be permitted. At the highest speed 
of night of the aeroplane of 1921 it is improbable that the lift exceeds 
12 times the drag, whilst the maximum ratio exceeds twenty. 


Apart Irom efficiency there is a Hmit'to the greatest fenae which 
can be obtained at a given speed by a wing of finite area. Omitting 
very special complex wings for the moment, the limhing force at any 
given_speed is obtained when the wing is inclined at 15“ or 20° to 
the wind. One of the most efficient types of wing form for high-speed 



flight has a limiting lift of about 7 lb. per sq. ft. at a speed of 50 m. 
per hour. Other forms of fixed section are known which give 12 Ib. 
per sq. ft. at the same speed. The general experience of all experi¬ 
menters with aerofoils has been that, so long as the shape of the sec¬ 
tion is invariable, high loading at the angle of maximum lift cannot 
be obtained at the same time as high efficiency for maximum speed. 

Much attention has been paid therefore to flexible and variable 
wings; if it were possible to vary the area of a wing at will without 
introducing unreliable mechanism or adding greatly to the weight 
of the wing structure that solution would offer the maximum aero¬ 
dynamic advantages, it should he pointed out here, that the addi¬ 
tion of weight to an aeroplane in such a place as not to add directly 
to the Tesistance leads to an immediate and calculable indirect in¬ 
crease of resistance at a given angle of incidence; the amount may be 
estimated as about one-eighth of the weight under favourable condi¬ 
tions. So far no satisfactory proposals exist for the mechanical 
variation of the area of the wings of an aeroplane. More practical 
siiecBBs has met the endeavours to vary the section of a wing of given 
size so at to obtain the advantages of high lift and consequent low 
speed for alighting and high efficiency at flying speeds. It has alre^y 
been shown that either condition may be obtained by a wing of fixed 
section. A further general observation is that the hi^-speed wing is 
thin and flat whilst the high-lift wing is thick and greatly curved. 
Means of coiwtructing flexible ribs for wings to admit U continuous 
change from one shape to another have been developed and the me- 
chamcal difficulties do not appear to be insuperable. A less obvious 
method of attack has shown greater paoraise. Mr. Handley Fage‘ 
found by experiments in a wind tunnel that the properties of high 
lift could be obtained by allowing air to pass through the front part 
of a wing from the lower to the upper aide. By dividing the wing of 
an aeroplane into a small aerofoil hinged at its leading edge and a 
large main wing the device becomes both mechanically and aero- 
dynamically effective. 

The motion of an aeroplane is now realized to be dominated by 
other considerations than those of lift and drag and it may be that a 
particular high-lift wing would be useless because it led to failure 
of lateral control at low speeds. This point is of growing importance 
and aeroplane design can no longer ignore the complm interactions 
of aerodynamic properties. For this reason it may be anticipated that 
the full advantages from variable wings will not be obtained im¬ 
mediately but that the processes of evolution will be followed. Past 
history has been simpler; early experiments by Bangley (1896) 
covered the properties of flat plates used as aerofoils and laid the 
general foundation of practical aviation. Lilieiithal later showed that 
curved surfaces were more efficient than flat ones and attention was 
given to sections suggested by bird wings, a subject of interest still 
occupying the minds of designers. With little guidance as to good 
forms, the early pioneers of flight, Wilbur and Orville Wright, Far- 
man, Uleriot and others, introduced wing sections in the period 1906- 
10 and on these Eiffel based his first series of experiments.’ Design 
then began to be regularized. One of the more promising wing sec¬ 
tions examined by Eiffel in his wind tunnel at the Champs de Mars, 
designated “Dlfiriot ll bis," was adopted by the Royal Aircraft 
Fariory for the BEaA. In 1911, the National Physical Laboratory 
adopted this form as the starting-point for systematic variation of 
wing form. In the series of experiments which fcJlowed,* the thick¬ 
ness of the wing ytas changed, also its shape on upper and lower,W- 
faccs and the bluntness of the nose, and in each case measuremSts of 
lift and drag were made. From this series it was possible to make a 
rational choice of wing section to fit the conditions of the day. The 
absolute ma.'dmum of aerodynamic efficiency demanded a wina too 


• T<mr. Royal Aeronautical SgcUty, 1920. 
' Resistance de fair et I'Aviation, 1910-1. 

• A-CJl, 1911-2, pp. 73-77. 
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She development of the aeroplane §E2. At a later stag^, as engibbs 
df greater powet were produred; further ekpeririitentB led'to improve¬ 
ment trf wings at small angles of incidenoe and RAF6 was replaced 
by RAFiS (May I 9 ii 5 )- It was found that the advantages of the 
latter at high speeds were appreciable in spite of the increase of wing, 
area necessary to maintain a reasonably lowlanding s[^d. 

Mhny attempts have been made to introduce new wing forms and 
those inowing value on preliminary test have been investigated. It 
has invariably been .found that guesses have been inferior to the 
results of systematic investigation. In order to facilitate comparison 
all results of wing tests are—in Great Britain—reduced to a stand¬ 
ard form. Different expressions are common in France and America 
but neither of the latter is internatkmat in the sense of being non- 
dimensional. In accordance with principles of dynamical similarity, 
the measured forces, lift and drag, have been divided by air densiw, 
wing area and sq. of speed in order to deduce lift and drag coeffi¬ 
cients. A ccntrc-of-pressure coefficient is obtained by eipressing the 
position of the centre of pressure by the ratio of its distance from 
the leading edge to the chord of the wing. The results are usually 
shown in curves as well as tablesand, if uniformity in scale be adopted 
for the curves, comparison of wings is greatly facilitated, since 
superposition immedmtely indicates the relative advantages and 
di^ vantages. 

It is clear to most worlc^ in the subject that the angle of inci¬ 
dence of a wing is a convenient but arbitrary variable. A more use¬ 
ful relation than lift to angle of incidence and drag to angle of inci¬ 
dence is that of drag to lift, and it is very common to nnd in the 
records of the aerodynamics laboratories the value of drag coefficient 
plotted on a base of lift coefficient. The idea was in effect used by 
Eiffel in 1910 in a system of polar digrams. When comparing wings 
for a given duty a still further variation is sometimes made; uie area 
of a wing depends on the specified landing speed and on the maximum 
lift coefficient. Only wlien both these quantities are included can 
the criterion be of greatest value. If it be presumed that the condi¬ 
tion of prescribed landing speed is to apply to an aeroplane with 
different wings it can be shown that at other speeds the lift coeffi¬ 
cients of the respective wings will be proportional to the maximum 
lift coefficients. Hence a curve of drag coefficient on the ratio of 
lift coefficient to maximum lift coefficient has direct uses. 

Further elaborations have been used, one of wliich, due to the 
Royal Aircraft Factory in 1911,* is equivalent to the plotting of 
horse-power on a basis of speed. A new point is thus brought into 
prominence for it is seen that the choice of wing form to meet given 
requirements is affected by the resistance of the rest of the aero¬ 
plane. Brief notes on the character of this additional resistance will 
be made at this point. 

The aeroplane as a whole is made up from various parts: wings for 
support; body for holding the engine, pilot,load and control organs, 
and the undercarriage for leaving the ground and alighting. The 
same organs are required by float scaplaties ^d amphibians but in 
the boat-type seaplanes the body and alighting gear are combined 
into one structure. The wings themselves arc usually supportwi 
by struts and wiring which add to the resistance and there is a dis¬ 
position to test and ht wings which are designed to be strong enough 
to support the weight of an aeroplane without external bracing 
wires. It is desirable here to emphasize the fact that the result may 
not be an effective reduction of resistance owing to the less advan¬ 
tageous types of wing section which must be used and to the greater 
mechanical difficulties of construction. 

The resistances of the body and undercarriage arc easily appre¬ 
ciated ; both vary veiy closely as to the square root of the speed and 
are scarcely changed by alteration of the angle of incidence of the 
aeroplane. At hi)^ speeds tlic added resistance is rougiily equal to 
that of the wings whilst for the most efficient fiiglit the proportion is 
more nearly I to 3, the wings haying the greater resistance. There 
is a loss due to the engine which is not auite so evident as that due 
to the body. If water-cooling be adopted, the engine may be totally 
enclosed and so have no direct effect on the air now, but in order to 
maintain the cooling, radiators in the wind are required. It does not 
matter whether the engine be air-cooled or water-cooled, a certain 
minimum resistance to motion must be incurred to provide the cool¬ 
ing. Experiments have indicated a relationship between the heat 
dissipated from a hot surface and the skin friction given by the mo¬ 
tion of a fluid over that surface, and the best known radiator is the 
honeycomb type. Disturbance of the air by a cooling surface which 
is such that the motion is violently eddying involves a higher resis¬ 
tance for a given dissipation of heat. 

The placing of the radiator in the wind near the aeroplane may 
have important secondary effects. The body is made to approach a 
streamline form as closely as possible in order to reduce its resistance 
and the_ approach to the best results is found to depend greatly on 
the choice of shape. The magnitude of the possible effects of shape 
on resistance is most clearly shown by experiments on airship forms. 
The resistance of an airship envelope is only from i ^ to 2 % of that 
of a disc which would cover the section at the maximiun diameter. 
It is true that the aeroplane body is far removed from this condition 

^ See Flight, Jan. 13 1912, " An Aeroplane Study,” M. O’Gorman. 


edge as to tne best arrangement, ana tne proowm 01 engine- 
c^lihg and body -form remaina one of engineering riiffieiilty' nnd 
unaeitointy. 

Jftrfonntattte af rRnpid. development—also eoarfy 


fadlitnted by the construction and test, of numerous 
aeroplanes for war purposes,. Not until 1917 dl 4 the mea^e- 
ment of .engine power and aeroplane performance in Britain 
reach the- stage of generality and acpuracy neoessi^ for thq 
purposes of estimate and juedictlon. Other countries entered 
the field at still later dates and it will be seen that aviation is 


stiil in early infancy. Progress is now less rapid) the main 
aerodynamic features , having been brought to a state at whiclji 


the woric of all the better designers produces, nparly the same 


result. So true is this statement that, curves can be drawn 


relating engine power to speed of flight, rate of climb and 
total weight curves which show what a designer can attain but 
rarely exceed. The greatest changes in 19(7-31 were in the 
power plant and here limits are becoming dearly discernible. 
The changesin the weight of the aeroplane structure due to more 
advantageous use of material were dso small, and in all direc¬ 
tions new advance can only be won by assiduous study. The 
period of striking progress is over and has given place to one in 
which greater training and knowledge are required than in the 
past. This is particularly true in matters relating to the tdiabil- 
ity and safety of aircraft. 

Stability .—^The idea of stability as applied to motion is very 
old and standard methods of dealing with mechanical problems 
were gradually developed by the mathematidans of the last 
century. Laplace applied his knowledge to an examination of 
the stability of the solar system, t.e. he accepted the theory of 
gravitation as accounting for observations and made an exten¬ 
sion to see whether the motion was permanent or in a state of 
change. The ideas of stability arc quite different from those of 
performance and at the present day it is safe to say are not 
understood by designers with the degree of intimacy which leads 
to incorporation in design. It is true that some rough gcnetaliza- 
tions exist and are acted upon; by placing the centre of gravity 
of an aeroplane very far forward longitudinal stability is en¬ 
sured whilst a rearward position tends to instability and danger. 
Similarly, the fin’s dihedral angle on the wing is known to 
affect lateral stability. Present-day ((921) aeroplanes border on 
neutral stability for the conditions of straight forward flight 
and this has come about by trial and error, corrected by the 
likes and dislikes of a pilot during aerial fighting. So long as the 
pilot be alert and the aeroplane of moderate size, say less than 
6,000 lb. weight, it is possible to control the croft in the air in 
the condition in which it leaves the works. The few attempts to 
make very large aeroplanes, 20,000 to 50,000 lb. in weight, 
have led to early disaster owing to the inability to approach, 
on such scale, the necessary degree of refinement of control and 
stability. Alternatively it may be said that the attempt to 
develop large aircraft has overstepped the reasonable limits of 
caution and has placed on the pilot a strain which he is physically 
incapable of withstanding. 

Even in the smaller craft there ate many which in normal 
flight require the unremitting attention of the pilot and which 
if left to themselves for a minute would be in a dangerous and 
probably Uncontrollable condition of flight. This is not a neces¬ 
sary state for an aeroplane and there is no insuperable difficulty, 
given training, in OHsuiing, without an appeal to trial in the air, 
that an aeroplane ■will fly itself for long periods. The opinion 
has been expressed that aircraft of the present day would be of 
commercial value were the obviously removable defects dealt 
with. Reliability of the engine installation is probably the most 
urgent need, but following that comes the application of the 
known theories of stability. 

Broadly tpeakinig the quality called stability is reaihly de¬ 
fined. An aeroplane is taken into the air and a given state Of 
motion produced by the pllpt and maintained ^or some time. 
This operation does not involve stability but requires adequate 
control. When flying steadily suppose that the pilot ceases 
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to operate but keeps his miucles rigid and without disturbing 
the motion deliberately produces a condition in which the 
aeroplane has to control itself in gusts of small size. If the 
motion be stable, no great changes will occur as a result of 
the pilot’s relinquishing of control. A small amount of pitching, 
rolling, yawing and side-slipping, etc., will occur but on the 
whole the speed of flight and the angle of incidence will remain at 
the same value as at the beginning; the wings will not change 
their angle of bank greatly nor the turning increase or decrease. 

An instability, and in contradistinction to stability there are 
many instabilities possible, will magnify the effects of a gust with 
greater or less rapidity and the motion will depart from the 
initial state to some other stable state. It rarely happens that 
this second state is a comfortable one. An aeroplane which is 
unstable in normal flight will usually be stable upside down 
and may be so stable in that position as to be uncontrollable. 
The time taken to pass from one state to another is often only a 
matter of a few seconds, rarely as long as a few minutes. 

In the very early days of flying the problem of getting into 
the air at all took first place in importance. The aviators of 
1908-10 kept a very close watch on the weather and one of them 
had a standard test for satisfactory conditions. Standing with 
his feet apart, he dropped a feather from the level of his shoulders 
and if it fell outside his feef the wind was too great for flying. 
The record of these early years and the shortness of life of the 
aviators are sufficient testimony to the consequences of the 
extreme forms of instability. The revolutionary step which 
made it possible to keep the air for an hour instead of a few 
minutes was made by the Wright brothers when they intro¬ 
duced wing warping as a lateral control; there is tittle reason 
to doubt the statement that flying still remained an acrobatic 
feat. A study of the technical papers of the period :9o8-i4 will 
show how slowly the idea of banking* an aeroplane entered into 
the development of aviation. It is noted in March 1912 as a 
possible cause of accident that the pilot “ is reported to have 
endeavoured to rise when making a turn.” Not until April 
1913 do we find vertical banking by Chevillard followed by 
upside-down flying and looping by P6goud in Sept, of that year. 

A prominent place in the technical journals was devoted to 
accidents and a perusal of these shows that all types were liable 
to fail as late as 1913. A series of accidents to monoplanes 
occurred in Britain and their flight was suppressed temporarily 
in Sept. 1912, whilst a committee was formed to investigate 
causes and to suggest lines of development. The findings of 
this committee ’ have had a marked influence on British aviation 
and the paragraph relating to stability is here quoted;— 

“ The Committee desire to urge the importance of the general 
investigation into the stability of aeroplanes, whether monoplanes 
or biplanes. The experimental data at present available are not 
sufficient to allow a complete theory to be formulated. It is under¬ 
stood, however, that the work of the Advisory Committee has now 
been carried to the stage at which the problem can he attacked with 
hope of success, provided that the necessary facilitiej—a .large wind 
channel in a sufficiently big enclosed space—be put at their disposal, 
and the Committee recommend that the Advisory Committee be 
asked to continue the further investigation into the stability of the 
aeroplane as a matter of great urgency, and more especially toexam- 
ine the question of inherent lateral stability, suggestions towards the 
solution of which have been given by the experiments of Lanchestcr 
and the calculations of Bryan." 

The investigation here started led directly to the stability 
experiments on K£)i and BE2, a combination of full-scale 
flights at the Royal Aircraft Factory and model and theoretical 
preparatory work at the National Physical Laboratory. Before 
dealing with the results, a return to early times will be made 
to indicate the position of the theory of stability. 

Up to the end of 1909 the chief writers on the stability of the 
aeri^lane were Bryan,’ Ferber.* Lanchester,’ and Soreau.’ 

* Flight, Feb. 17 1912. 

' Report of Dptl. Comm, on Accidents to Monoplanes,. I9U (ed. 
6506). P- 9 - . , 

* Bryan and Williams, “The Longitudinal Stability of Aerial 
Gliders," Froc. R. S., vol. Ixxiti., 1904, p. too. 

*L’AviatioH. • Aerodonrticj, Lanchester. 

* SocUa iet IngMture Citiils de Franc*, and in a volume; " Etat 
actuel et avenir de raviatiun.” 


The most complete method was that by Bryan. The papeis ail 
advanced the study of the subject in some measure but the 
appearance in 1911 of Bryan’s book Stability in Aviation laid 
the foundations of the subject as now known to us. About the 
same time other workers were entering the field, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Knoller,’ Bothezat * and Reiszner.’ From 
that time the theory of stability has been far ahead of practice. 
Developments have been made to cover circling flight, disturbed 
motion and the effects of gusts, but all are natural extensions of 
the theory of dynamical stability as given by Routb and applied 
by Bryan to the aeroplane. There is little doubt that further 
extensions will be made as required, but the immediate need is 
the devotion of existing knowledge to practice to a far greater 
extent than has hitherto occurred. As in other branches of 
research the World War has had an adverse effect in curtailing 
opportunities for reasoned progress. 

In March 1913 a rejxirt *’was issued showing the possible applica¬ 
tions of the theory of stability in numerical detail. The mathema¬ 
tical analysis cannot be useful unless a number of quantities, known 
as resistance deriv,atives, can be obtained from experiment. The re¬ 
port in question represents the first systematic attempt to apply 
experimental research to the evaluation of the quantities required 
for application of the theory. A discussion is given of the meaning 
and origin, from the physical side, of the resistance derivatives and 
rough estimates were made as to the ranges of the quantities for 
then existing aeroplanes. For one condition of flight more accurate^, 
data were obtained and a table of some 18 derivatives deduced cover-* 
ing the longitudinal and lateral stabilities of an aeroplane in normal 
flight. There are a number of approximations which assist in the 
understanding of the relation between cause and effect which were of 
importance in the infancy of the subject. 

By such a preliminary examination on the model scale, the 
phenomena to be looked for on the full scale were clearly defined. 
The now well-known " phugoid " osrijiation was then unobserved 
and only indicated by calculations. It is indeed possible that up to 
that date longitudinal stability did not exist apart from the very 
special design of Dunne. The mathematical theory indicated quite 
clearly that special shapes were unnecessary and that aeroplanes 
of more usual form could be made stable by attention to the dis¬ 
position of weights and the arrangements of the aerofoil surfaces. 
In particular, the importance of a dihedral angle on the wings and 
an adequate fin and rudder were shown in relation to lateral stability. 

In the courw of the 12 months which followed great progress was 
made: in 3 scries of papers ” from the National Physical Laboratory, 
the effect of varying essential quantities, such as the centre of gravity 
of the aeroplane, the amount of area of the tail plane, the extent of 
the dihedral angle, rudder and fin area, etc., was examined in detail, 
ft was shown that partial experiments on lateral stability would fail 
since there is a relation between the dihedral angle on the wings and 
the appropriate fin and rudder area. 

Further, the exact method of inherent adjustment of an aeroplane 
to gusts was shown and the details of flight of a longitudinally stable 
aeroplane in a natural wind obtained. This was done not only for 
uncontrolled but for controlled flight. By the summer of 1014 the 
investigation of the effect of natural properties of an aeroplane on 
mechanical devices for controlling it were being envisaged, but the 
outbreak of the war broke the continuity and the subject still remains 
at that point of theoretical development. 

In the meantime full-scale experiments were being made at the 
Royal Aircraft Factory.” A few extracts from these reports are of 
historical value and are here reproduced:— 

“ Althoiigh conipletcly controllable under all circumstances by 
means of the elevator, it has been found that the BE2A aeroplane, 
fitted with the old tall plane (TPi) was not stable with the elevator 
free or even locked. . . . Two methods of experimenting have been 
adopt^;— (a) Variation of the section and plane form of tail. (6) 
Variation of the position of the centre of gravity of the aeroplane 
relative to the position of the wings." 

“ Experiment (i) with tail (TPi). Area of tall 61 sq. feet. Centre 
of gravity at 0-38 of the mean chord behind the leading edge. At a 
height of about 2,000 ft. the elevator control lever was held in a 
fixM position. After a short time, a steady dive developed, which was 
allowed to continue so long as it was considered safe by the flier, in 
this instance during a flight of about 500 yards. There was no ten¬ 
dency for the path to revert to the horizontal. ... ft was found 
that there was just as much tendency for a steady rearing to be 
developed as a dive. ..." ■ 

’ "Uber Langstabilitllt der Drachenflugzeuge," Ztschr. fOr Flug- 
technik und MotorluUschifffakrt, July and Aug. IQJl. 

• Etude de la SiabtliU deVairoplane (Dimoa &Pinet. 1911). 

• Ztschr. Mr Flugtechnik und Motorlu/tschifffahrt, Feb. 10 1912. 

'"Rand M, No. 77, Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1912-3. 

“ Reports, Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1913-4, pp. 

ai&-286. 

" Reports, Advisory Committeefor Aeronautic8,l913-4, pp. 385-394. 
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“ Experiment (»). Another tail wae tried (TPa) ... A long 
glide was also mue with the rievator locked. During thew flights 
a marked improvement in the l^haviour of the machine was obtain^, 
damped phugoids being described. ... It may certainly be said, 
however, that with TPa and the other conditbns of this experiment, 
BEa was proved to be capable of flying indefinitely srith the elevator 
locked in winds with gusts up to 30 m. per hour." 

" Experiment {3). The same tail plane was fitted and the condi¬ 
tions were approximately the same excrat that the centre of gravity 
was considerably further back. , . . This vary backward position 
of the centre of ^avity, of course, made the aeroplane quite unstable, 
and increasing dives or rearings were performra almost as soon as 
the elevator was locked. ..." 

" Experiment (4). The centre of payity was brought forarard and 
a considerable improvement was obtained. It was now found that 
even with the elevator frw, damped phugoids were obtained. In the 
absence of gusts at the time, th^ phugoids were started by move¬ 
ments of the elevator control lever. When the machine had been 
forced to assume a sharp dive, the control lever was totally released 
and it was found that after two or three complete oscillations the 
amplitude became too small to be noticed. . . . The period of 
oscillations was found to be about 20 seconds.” 

“ Apart from the practical utility of these experiments in develop¬ 
ing the particular aeroplane in question their wider significance un¬ 
derlies the fact that they agree with and confirm the m^el experi¬ 
ments on the full scale both as regards the characteristics of the tail 
planes and the interference of the main pianca with them: and the 
two sets of experiments give data from which a tail can be designed 
for any aeroplane to give any degree of longitudinal stability requi^.” 

It appears from recent investigation of accidents that the type of 
instability dcscrib^ above is not avoided in all modem aircraft. The 
effect of the instability is serious and roidemic failures to control have 
been traced to this cause alone.* Some photogra^ic records of 
longitudinal motion taken at a much later period will be found as re¬ 
productions in the Wilbur Wright lecture * for 1919. The actual time 
required for the testing of ionptudinal stability is now so short that 
the production of records has been made an addition to the older 
established performance trials. Progress has been steady but rather 
slow and the influence of the tests is not yet evident in new design. 

In the case of lateral stability the records of the early experunents 
at the Royal Aircraft Factory are of equal or greater interest with 
those on longitudinal motion :~ 

“ REl rolling stability experiments, by Mr. Bush. . . . The 
wing flap controls were entirely abandoned and the aeroplane was 
flown m. with two turns without their use. The rudder was used 
for steering or was kept straight to avoid complicating the investi¬ 
gation." 

" The evolutions of the aeroplane bore out the theoretical expec¬ 
tations. Disturbance by a gust was followed by side-slip towards the 
low side, which brought the dihedral angle into effect, righting the 
machine. In both the above experiments the recovery from a roll 
seemed rather slow, and it was decided to double the amount by 
which the wings were bent up.” 

" The results of the above experiments were sufficiently satisfac¬ 
tory to warrant the abandonment of the warp and the use of wings 
with flaps for RE5 and other aeroplanes in course of design.” 

“ Rotative Stability.—^Thc rotative stability with the rudder in a 
fixed position was next examined. Up to this point the aeroplane had 
been usually steered on a straight course, which made recovery 

? uicker. When the rudder is fixed, however, disturbance of level is 
ollowed by a turn towards the low side as well as a side-slip. If 
the directional stability is too great, the increased speed of the outer 
wing will counteract the restoring effect of the side-slip, and the 
aeroplane will continue to turn with increasing bank and angular 
velocity. The manoeuvre if not controlled ends in a spiral dive.” 

" Dec. 8 1913.—In this experiment, the rudder was adjusted for 
straight flight and then held fast by the feet, friction of the heels 
against the floor making absence of movement certain. When all was 
ready the aeroplane was disturbed ^ the wing flaps, which were then 
returned to their normal position. The experiment is rather delicate, 
as aiw want of symmetry will cause the aeroplane to he stable when 
foiled in one direction and unstable in the other. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, that the aeroplane was just stable, righting herself slowly.” 

" Complete stability test.—The aeroplane was flown from Long 
Valley, Aldershot, to Froyle near Alton, and also from Froyle to 
Fleet, distances of 6} and 8 m., without the use of wing flaps or eleva¬ 
tor. The wing flaps were left free as usual and the elevator was locked. 
The flying was very comfortable, and the pilot considered that re¬ 
connaissance under these conditions would be considerably easier for 
a pilot alone.” 

For normal flight the description of lateral stability given in 
these abstracts still represents the position. The experiment is 
still delicate and it may be doubted whether any aeroplane has 
an appreciable degree of lateral stability. • The early work on 
stability cleared the way to a large extent; the temptation to 
‘Accidents Investigation. Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Jan. I 9 t 9 - H and M No. 617, also R and M No. 629, Dec. 1918. 

* SupplemetU to Aeronautwd Jour,, July 1919. 
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complex design for safety was removed and dangehouS'Instability 
rarely exists so long as ’a pilot is alert. The introdubtion of 
aerototics and the training of pilots to loop, spin, roll, etc., at 
the same time as it inspired confidence in the abffity to control «n 
aeroplane also led to conditions far removed from thbse Of normal 
straight flight. It was then found that the stability of aircraft 
under extreme conditions has great importance, particularly 
when the angle of maximum lift has been reached or exceeded. 

A very large proportion of accidents arises from engine failure 
whilst near the ground. In holding up the nose of the aeroplane 
whilst attempting to turn back into an aerodrome, the pilot 
not infrequently stalls the craft and violent lateral Ins^biUty 
results. Recovery from the effects of this instability is rare and 
much study has been made of the phenomenon. 

There is now little doubt as to the cause of this instability 
but the methods of removing it are far less clear. The same 
cause which produces instability removes the effectiveness of 
the controls; it is probable that high-lift wings have chanic- 
teristics antagonistic to those of stability and further investiga¬ 
tion of the subject is required before satisfactory design for 
speeds less than that of stalling can be reached. 

More recent papers on various aspects of stability will be 
found in the reports of the societies and bodies* dealing with 
aeronautics; there arc no striking developments but much solid 
work has been done by a few workers in the subject. There are 
difficulties in the nature of variation of nomenclature which 
make the comparison of work laborious and in an attempt to 
deal with this aspect of the problem of stability the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, acting as a sub-conunittee of the British 
Engineering Standards Association, has drawn up and recom¬ 
mended the use of a particular set of symbols and axes of refer¬ 
ence. Still in its infancy as Regards application, the subject merits 
greater attention. It is scarcely likely that the degree of stabil¬ 
ity—stiJl undefined-thought suitable for military uae will 
be that correct for civil uses. Extreme manoeuvrability is con¬ 
sidered to be essential in the first and safety in the second. 
Whilst not wholly incompatible it is clear that a degree of stabil¬ 
ity can be introduced without discomfort in a straight and un¬ 
eventful flying which is disliked for the purposes of aerial 
fighting. (L. Bw.) 

IV. Matesialb AMD Methods of Mandtactuke 

The aircraft pioneers, being their own designers, builders 
and financiers, used the simplest design, manufacture and 
assembly, and the cheaper materials. 

Between 1912 and 1914 came a striving for efficiency; fixed 
charges were relatively high, and research costs were extremely 
great for the small output of the day; this conduced to the 
quest for the best materials and made costly machining to reduce 
weight and establish types permissible. In the World War the 
aerodynamic advances made in this way were U8ed,'but as bulk 
production set in before schemes and tools for bulk production 
existed, aeroplanes had to be made regardless of cost until the 
tools were evolved. 

Standardization of materials, of sizes and of parts and com¬ 
ponents, notably bolts, nuts, bracing connexions, piping con¬ 
nexions, etc., common to most types of aircraft, hod previously 
to 1914 been started, but was extended in 1913 to cover tubes, 
bracings, methods of jointing, length of bracings, wheels and 
axles, airscrew bosses, etc. Aiw some of the larger components, 
wings, elevators, rudders, and ailerons, which could be utilized 
on more than one type, were standardized. Master and work¬ 
shop gauges were made and distributed to ensure interchange¬ 
ability. Continuous records of tests led to the selection of the 
most suitable materials, and to standard qiedfications. These 
have been continuously evolved up to the present day, and their 
dissemination has spread far and wide much acquired knowledge. 

* Report! of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to date, 
Jour, of the Ro^ Aeronauiteal Sooiety. 

Reports of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
United States of America. 

" AppUtd Aerodynamics," L. Bairstow. 

“ Aeronautics; A Class Text," E. B. Wilson. 

” AerouauUas sn Theory and BitperimeiU," Cowley and Levy. 
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The eailiest steps in England, or indeed anywhere, to unify 
such standards were taken by the Royal Aircraft Factory at 
Farnborough in 1913. They were extended and improved 
os experience developed under the Aircraft Inspection Depart¬ 
ment (A.I.D.) in England (towards the end of rgrs), and later 
under the British Engineering Standards Association, which in 
rgai was instrumental in founding in Paris the “ Comiti Inter¬ 
national pour I’Unification Aeronautique ” to internationalise 
the same work. 

Fuselages, wings, undercarriages, tail planes and 
controlling surfaces, prior to 1914 were not, save in one or two coses, 
designed as self-contained units, i.e. their manufacture was usually 
completed during erection into the aeroplane. This involved hand¬ 
fitting, trial and error adjustment, constant inspection and slow 
produmion, while spares were not interchangeable. 

By 19x5 each component became a unit in itself, made to limits, 
corresponding with the connexion points, and interchangeability was 
safeguarded by the use of jigs and fixtures. By loio even compo¬ 
nents were subdivided into standardised parts, and the assembly of 
components into a complete aeroplane could be effected after deliv¬ 
ery to the field. The jigs and fixtures were usually confined to the 
location of junction fittings on which the structure was erected. 
These replaced the fixtures of 1915, which held all members of the 
component in p^ltion during construction, but proved not to be 
satisfactory, owing to the oiitoition of the finished piece on re¬ 
moval from the fixture. 

Girder types of construction, such as fuselages, wings, etc., were 
latterly constructed to jigs rather than on fixtures, in order that 
their truth of erection might be more permanent. Monocoque con¬ 
structions, however, were always built on cradles or moulds, which 
definitely determined their final shape; the individual members, 
being free from initial load, were free from distortion on removal 
from the mould. 

The development of portable gauges (gauge points mounted on 
tensioned wires) occurred in 1916. 

In 1917 component junctions were designed so that all positioning 
was determined by one joint, clearance in one direction being allowed 
on the remaining joints; the gauging of components was simplified 
thereby, and many of the more co-stly gauges could thus be super¬ 
seded by simpler ones used in conjunction with a measuring operation. 

WooMiork.—Wood is eminently suitable for light construction 
and for obtaining a rapid output by machining. The mechanical 
properties and suitability of various timbers were little known in 
1913. Bamboo, the lightest timber, was found unsuitable in about 
tqi I; It lacks uniformity in size, and is difficult to connect at the end 
of members. Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) and hickory (Coryo aiba, 
Hichora ovata) were early used, but hickory is scarce, and variable 
in its mechanical properties, and ash is heavy as well. Ash is re¬ 
stricted to use whore high flexibility and shock-resisting are essential. 
Silver spruce (Picea Sitchenis, Carr.) was introduce in 1913 for 
epors, struts, longerons and other members, being uniform, light and 
suitable for machining for weight reduction. 

Between 1913 and 1915 accurate information of the strength and 
elasticity of this timber was acquired. Methods of converting the 
tlml^for the various uses were determined in order to eliminate de¬ 
fects peculiar to coniferous timbers, such as spiral main,cross and diag¬ 
onal grain, dote or rot, gum pockets, alternating hard and soft grains, 
low density, Wide-ringed timber and brittle or lifeless timber (brash). 

The great demand in 1916 in England led to the importation of 
unseasoned timber, needing to be conditioned for use. The French 
and Americans had already experience of this. Kilns were erected in 
England (on the Sturtevent system of drying). Humidities, tem¬ 
peratures and time periods of drying were determined. Control of 
the moisture-content of timber was found to he essential. 

The larger aeroplanes in 1916 and 1917, and the demand jo excess 
of supply Tor best of spruce of long lengths, led to spars being made of 
short lengths joined together, the joints being situated at points of 
lost stress. A study of various joints in 1918 led to the adoption 



of the jfiain vertical scarf joint with an inclination of 1 In 9, reinforoed 
by bolts through the splice, and bound with fabric (see fig., (ft). 
Shorter'tbhbers glued together as laminations then became permis¬ 
sible for alt spars, and defects could thus either be cut out or re¬ 
inforced. Joints in these laminations, after being admitted for a 
period, were ruled out in 1919. 

To supplenwitt the supplies of silver spruce in (917 the follswing 


timbers were tried in 1918, the.peculiarities of each being allowed for: 

Quebec bpruus (Fteso alia and Ficeo niera, Link.). 

White Sea White Deal {Picea excelsa, Link.). 

White Sea Red Sea Yellow Deal (Pinus sylvestrit. Link.). 

West Virginia Spruce {Piceo rttheus, Sargent). 

North Carolina Spruce (when this is the same as West Virginia 
Spruce, but grown in North Carolina), 

Louiuana Red Cypress (Bald.). 

Port Orford Cedar ^Ckantaeeyparis Lausoniana, Murr.). 

New Zealand Kauri (AMthis lDamnuira\ austreUis). 

Canadian White Pine (Pinus Stratus, Lmk.), 

Oregon Pine (PseuAolsuta Doutlasii, Carr.). 

Cypress, which is very variable, liable to brittleness and unsuitable 
for glueing, was barred in 191B. Oregon pine, which is liable to frac¬ 
ture under shock, and may split when cut into small dimensions, 
must be restricted to struts and used in the solid. Small knots in the 
deals can be allowed in laminations if the knots be distributed to 
obtain uniformity of the member. Laminated struts were used in 
1919, with fabric binding to safeguard arainst the opening out of 
joints. Early in 191B box sections, which have all the advantages of 
laminating, were used, and their use continues. 

About 1915-C the glues used in the above processes were classified 
into three gndes: (i) the best for airscrews; (3) for less highly 
stressed joints; (3) for unimportant details. Glue shops were main¬ 
tained at a constant 70° Fahrenheit. Micro-investigation of giued 
joints proved the value of carefully preparing the timber and glue; 
timber was aged to prevent warping, by storing in the 70°-F. rooms 
for long periods before glueing. Koughing of the surfaces to be glued 
was adopted to secure keying. 

In 1915-6 it was found that if an entire series of laminations were 
glued in one operation before clamping the first joint would become 
diilled before the clamping occurred. Later, by using trained crews 
and special appliances for quick glueing and clamping, the en bloc 
process of glueing with the more rapid output became possible and 
satisfactory. Where heated-glue rooms could not be used, “ liquid ” 
glue or jelly glues (containing an ingredient which delays the setting 
point of the glue, thus allowing of ordinary temperatures—^55“ F. 
to 6o* F.—with ample time for assembly of parts) were adoptra. 

lletal Fittings .—In 1910 fittings for the structures, attachment of 
bracings, etc., were made of mild steel, a metal selected, no doubt, 
because it could be worked cold. This was often used in double 
thickness to ensure against flaws. Oxy-acetylene welding was often 
used in joints, even in some that were subject to stress. Tubes and 
plates were welded together to make sockets, and bent to shape with¬ 
out being subsequently normalized. Failures at welds led to the 
substitution in 1915 of mild-ateel drop forgings. These were ma¬ 
chined all over to save weight and to get the size accurate to toler¬ 
ances too small for the stamping industry at that time. 

The correct tempOTture for forging and subeequent heat treat¬ 
ment of the forging in high tensile steel was not currently known. 
The facilities were lacking, and the control of the temperatures 
needed was left too much to the estimate of the skilled operative. 
Stampings brittle and unreliable for use, as well as difficult to ma¬ 
chine, were made. In 1919-6 the impact test, loim known but little 
used, was supported by the War Enrineering Committee of the 
Royal Society, end was found valuable for ensunng that the material 
BO tested would bear prolonged shock stress. 

By 1917 the call for speoefy output led to a reversion from forgings 
to sheet-metal sockets and fittings, using a low carbon sheet-steel of 
36 tons' ultimate tensile strength. The pressings were shaped in jigs 
which ensured an adequate r^ius at the bend, and they were nor¬ 
malized to icmove strains due to bending or punching. Where com¬ 
plicated fittings were built up of simpler pressings these were 
riveted and soldered together to avoid welding. Dip-brazing oL 
such constructionB came in in 191B, with the advantage that the 
temperatures could be better controlled than when brazed with a 
blow-pipe. Such pressingz are interchangeable and need less gaug¬ 
ing and inaction. Tunabuckles, universal joints, shackles, etc., 
hitherto machined from the bar, were re-designed for quicker manu¬ 
facture from sheet metaL 

Bracings .—In 1910-1 8o-ton steel “ piano wire ” was much used 
for bracing the structure, but the fastenings for this had only some 
60% of the strength of the wire; the loops stretched, and the struc¬ 
ture was soon distorted. Flexible cables spliced on to wiring plates 
and adjusted by tunibuckles were then ua^ with greater safety, but 
these also stretched and increased the air resistance, to reduce whiefi 
wooden fairings were applied to the cables. Solid wires swaged to 
streamline form, and left thick at the ends for screwing, were made 
as early as 1911, but they were difficult to manufacture. In 1913 this 
fair section was abandoned for the elliptical, to allow of rolling instead 
of swaging the rods, while a special steel and heat treatment evolved 
by the Royal Aircraft Factory overcame the difficulties, These 
wires were not generally adopted till, in 1915, standardized aeroplanes 
led to a demand which warranted bulk production. 

Wires of streamline section were swaged, not rolled, because these 
unsymmetrical sections tend to curve over sideways as they poM out 
from the rolls. The cUiptical-section wires were called " Rafwires,” 
to distinguish them when they were standardized. The screwing of 
the 4 nd Of these wires was carried oq after heat treatment (at 530" 
C.). Subsequently the wires were temoered at a lower temperature 
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“ Experiment (»). Another tail wae tried (TPa) ... A long 
glide was also mue with the rievator locked. During thew flights 
a marked improvement in the l^haviour of the machine was obtain^, 
damped phugoids being described. ... It may certainly be said, 
however, that with TPa and the other conditbns of this experiment, 
BEa was proved to be capable of flying indefinitely srith the elevator 
locked in winds with gusts up to 30 m. per hour." 

" Experiment {3). The same tail plane was fitted and the condi¬ 
tions were approximately the same excrat that the centre of gravity 
was considerably further back. , . . This vary backward position 
of the centre of ^avity, of course, made the aeroplane quite unstable, 
and increasing dives or rearings were performra almost as soon as 
the elevator was locked. ..." 

" Experiment (4). The centre of payity was brought forarard and 
a considerable improvement was obtained. It was now found that 
even with the elevator frw, damped phugoids were obtained. In the 
absence of gusts at the time, th^ phugoids were started by move¬ 
ments of the elevator control lever. When the machine had been 
forced to assume a sharp dive, the control lever was totally released 
and it was found that after two or three complete oscillations the 
amplitude became too small to be noticed. . . . The period of 
oscillations was found to be about 20 seconds.” 

“ Apart from the practical utility of these experiments in develop¬ 
ing the particular aeroplane in question their wider significance un¬ 
derlies the fact that they agree with and confirm the m^el experi¬ 
ments on the full scale both as regards the characteristics of the tail 
planes and the interference of the main pianca with them: and the 
two sets of experiments give data from which a tail can be designed 
for any aeroplane to give any degree of longitudinal stability requi^.” 

It appears from recent investigation of accidents that the type of 
instability dcscrib^ above is not avoided in all modem aircraft. The 
effect of the instability is serious and roidemic failures to control have 
been traced to this cause alone.* Some photogra^ic records of 
longitudinal motion taken at a much later period will be found as re¬ 
productions in the Wilbur Wright lecture * for 1919. The actual time 
required for the testing of ionptudinal stability is now so short that 
the production of records has been made an addition to the older 
established performance trials. Progress has been steady but rather 
slow and the influence of the tests is not yet evident in new design. 

In the case of lateral stability the records of the early experunents 
at the Royal Aircraft Factory are of equal or greater interest with 
those on longitudinal motion :~ 

“ REl rolling stability experiments, by Mr. Bush. . . . The 
wing flap controls were entirely abandoned and the aeroplane was 
flown m. with two turns without their use. The rudder was used 
for steering or was kept straight to avoid complicating the investi¬ 
gation." 

" The evolutions of the aeroplane bore out the theoretical expec¬ 
tations. Disturbance by a gust was followed by side-slip towards the 
low side, which brought the dihedral angle into effect, righting the 
machine. In both the above experiments the recovery from a roll 
seemed rather slow, and it was decided to double the amount by 
which the wings were bent up.” 

" The results of the above experiments were sufficiently satisfac¬ 
tory to warrant the abandonment of the warp and the use of wings 
with flaps for RE5 and other aeroplanes in course of design.” 

“ Rotative Stability.—^Thc rotative stability with the rudder in a 
fixed position was next examined. Up to this point the aeroplane had 
been usually steered on a straight course, which made recovery 

? uicker. When the rudder is fixed, however, disturbance of level is 
ollowed by a turn towards the low side as well as a side-slip. If 
the directional stability is too great, the increased speed of the outer 
wing will counteract the restoring effect of the side-slip, and the 
aeroplane will continue to turn with increasing bank and angular 
velocity. The manoeuvre if not controlled ends in a spiral dive.” 

" Dec. 8 1913.—In this experiment, the rudder was adjusted for 
straight flight and then held fast by the feet, friction of the heels 
against the floor making absence of movement certain. When all was 
ready the aeroplane was disturbed ^ the wing flaps, which were then 
returned to their normal position. The experiment is rather delicate, 
as aiw want of symmetry will cause the aeroplane to he stable when 
foiled in one direction and unstable in the other. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, that the aeroplane was just stable, righting herself slowly.” 

" Complete stability test.—The aeroplane was flown from Long 
Valley, Aldershot, to Froyle near Alton, and also from Froyle to 
Fleet, distances of 6} and 8 m., without the use of wing flaps or eleva¬ 
tor. The wing flaps were left free as usual and the elevator was locked. 
The flying was very comfortable, and the pilot considered that re¬ 
connaissance under these conditions would be considerably easier for 
a pilot alone.” 

For normal flight the description of lateral stability given in 
these abstracts still represents the position. The experiment is 
still delicate and it may be doubted whether any aeroplane has 
an appreciable degree of lateral stability. • The early work on 
stability cleared the way to a large extent; the temptation to 
‘Accidents Investigation. Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Jan. I 9 t 9 - H and M No. 617, also R and M No. 629, Dec. 1918. 

* SupplemetU to Aeronautwd Jour,, July 1919. 
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complex design for safety was removed and dangehouS'Instability 
rarely exists so long as ’a pilot is alert. The introdubtion of 
aerototics and the training of pilots to loop, spin, roll, etc., at 
the same time as it inspired confidence in the abffity to control «n 
aeroplane also led to conditions far removed from thbse Of normal 
straight flight. It was then found that the stability of aircraft 
under extreme conditions has great importance, particularly 
when the angle of maximum lift has been reached or exceeded. 

A very large proportion of accidents arises from engine failure 
whilst near the ground. In holding up the nose of the aeroplane 
whilst attempting to turn back into an aerodrome, the pilot 
not infrequently stalls the craft and violent lateral Ins^biUty 
results. Recovery from the effects of this instability is rare and 
much study has been made of the phenomenon. 

There is now little doubt as to the cause of this instability 
but the methods of removing it are far less clear. The same 
cause which produces instability removes the effectiveness of 
the controls; it is probable that high-lift wings have chanic- 
teristics antagonistic to those of stability and further investiga¬ 
tion of the subject is required before satisfactory design for 
speeds less than that of stalling can be reached. 

More recent papers on various aspects of stability will be 
found in the reports of the societies and bodies* dealing with 
aeronautics; there arc no striking developments but much solid 
work has been done by a few workers in the subject. There are 
difficulties in the nature of variation of nomenclature which 
make the comparison of work laborious and in an attempt to 
deal with this aspect of the problem of stability the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, acting as a sub-conunittee of the British 
Engineering Standards Association, has drawn up and recom¬ 
mended the use of a particular set of symbols and axes of refer¬ 
ence. Still in its infancy as Regards application, the subject merits 
greater attention. It is scarcely likely that the degree of stabil¬ 
ity—stiJl undefined-thought suitable for military uae will 
be that correct for civil uses. Extreme manoeuvrability is con¬ 
sidered to be essential in the first and safety in the second. 
Whilst not wholly incompatible it is clear that a degree of stabil¬ 
ity can be introduced without discomfort in a straight and un¬ 
eventful flying which is disliked for the purposes of aerial 
fighting. (L. Bw.) 

IV. Matesialb AMD Methods of Mandtactuke 

The aircraft pioneers, being their own designers, builders 
and financiers, used the simplest design, manufacture and 
assembly, and the cheaper materials. 

Between 1912 and 1914 came a striving for efficiency; fixed 
charges were relatively high, and research costs were extremely 
great for the small output of the day; this conduced to the 
quest for the best materials and made costly machining to reduce 
weight and establish types permissible. In the World War the 
aerodynamic advances made in this way were U8ed,'but as bulk 
production set in before schemes and tools for bulk production 
existed, aeroplanes had to be made regardless of cost until the 
tools were evolved. 

Standardization of materials, of sizes and of parts and com¬ 
ponents, notably bolts, nuts, bracing connexions, piping con¬ 
nexions, etc., common to most types of aircraft, hod previously 
to 1914 been started, but was extended in 1913 to cover tubes, 
bracings, methods of jointing, length of bracings, wheels and 
axles, airscrew bosses, etc. Aiw some of the larger components, 
wings, elevators, rudders, and ailerons, which could be utilized 
on more than one type, were standardized. Master and work¬ 
shop gauges were made and distributed to ensure interchange¬ 
ability. Continuous records of tests led to the selection of the 
most suitable materials, and to standard qiedfications. These 
have been continuously evolved up to the present day, and their 
dissemination has spread far and wide much acquired knowledge. 

* Report! of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to date, 
Jour, of the Ro^ Aeronauiteal Sooiety. 

Reports of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
United States of America. 

" AppUtd Aerodynamics," L. Bairstow. 

“ Aeronautics; A Class Text," E. B. Wilson. 

” AerouauUas sn Theory and BitperimeiU," Cowley and Levy. 
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ing rods, etc., with good twuUsCarbon 35%; Nickel 3 5% 
Chromium o*6-i %. ^ wt v 

^ Difficulties Attend^ tlw laenufacture of crank-shafts for la-cyl- 
inder engines which, in to reduce the overall lenjrth. employed 
rollermainbeannga. At first juch crank-shafts were produced from 
billets twisted through ijo at the main journal, which provided 
only t In, length in which to effect the twist, necessitating so high 
a twisting temperature that no subsequent heat treatment could 
restore the structure to a uniform and satisfactory condition. The 
ure of a billet of double width involving a twist of only 6o® was then 
tnra, with improved but not entirely satisfactory results. Finally 
such crank-iihafts were produced from a billet first pressed or crinkled 
to a general crank-shaft form to provide a continuous grain flow 
throughout journals, webs and pins, and finished finally by drop 
stamping and twisting, where necessary, the main journal throuirn 
60 degrees. 

The dimination of all sharp corners, as in keyways and the under¬ 
cutting of webs in grinding journals and pins, was found to be of the 
utmod importance to prevent fatigue failure. 

Rough machining before heat treatment was also required, es- 
peciaUy in the rotary single-throw crank with large variations in mass 
of sectiQh, to secure uniformity of condition. 

Cylinders,—In 1914 air-cooled cylinders were of mild steel for 
rotary a^ cast iron for stationary engines. The steel cylinders were 
machined from the solid billet; by 1916 forged blanks were used. 

By 1915-6 Mst-iron cylinders were cast from metal patterns and 
niachine-moulded, and a close limitation of chemical composition 
adopted to secare clean casting of the thin sections, and to overcome 
distorrion and cracking in running. To eliminate casting stresses 
cylmdorf were normalired after casting, and set aside for tome weeks 
to “ age ” before machining. 

For water-cooled engines having separate cylinders cast iron (with 
a sheet-steel jacket pressed to shape, and welded on, or a copper 
jacket elcctrirally deposited) waa used. To allow the jackets to 
expand, crinkles, both circumferential and round the exhaust valve 
seatings, and sparking-plug bosses were introduced, as the local 
expansion of the jacket differs from that of the cylinder when 
runmng. 

Later, mild-steel cvlinders turned from forged blanks were used in 
lieu of cast iron. Valve pockets, sparking-plug bosses, and thin 
sheet jackets were then welded on as first tried by Vickers in looo. 

Aeroengine cylinders are also cast together in one block for the 
take of the rigidity of the cylinders one to another. At first, following 
motor^ practice, cast iron was used for this. Towards the end of 
1916, however, aluminium, with its low weight and high heat con- 



Fig. ao. 

ductMty, took Its place. The first prominent " Mono block ” (see 
wive” a mild-steel cylinder liner complete with head S 

aluminium block which took .lour 
minders, and constituted a complete enclosed water-jacket. The 
liners were not in contact with the cooling water, and with biexer 
1°** contact between the Ijner and™iw 
aurroundii^ aluminium jacket occurred particularly in the.flat head 
A natural development, therefore, was to remove the top of theSner 
iMve It or«n, and let the aluminium itself form the combustion he^^ 
ofrach cylinder. Two difficulties then had to beoverc0me5—(i) The 
proWsion of a cas-tight ^oint between the top of thi uSrand thi 
““ insertion of rings in the head to form valve 
m ■'"“I overcome by screwing the liner hard up 
* j? fslii second (which was achieved 

without distCiBon or burning of the seating.s) by casting-in or ex- 

bronxe rings. To improve further the cool- 
lower portion of the aluminium jacket in 
contact with the liners was omitted, the liner being held only by a 
•CTew thread of some i-in. depth at the top and a rubber joint and 
of^nary lock nut ring at the bottom. 

The form of aluminium cylinder head and jacket casting is 
exjjenments, both as regards method of casting 
aluminium alloy, led to the selection of a mixture of 



«a-5% to , 
aluminium. 

'r ” •HHJJiesi lorms 01 DIOOK, and up 

^ ^ complicated designs. To overeome the 

po^ty of i^tmm, stove enamelling of the interior of the blocia w 
the application orwate^flaes underpressure is used. 

The Royal Aircraft Factory experiments in 1915 led the wnv in air- 

* steellinerand inserted valve seatings. For 
rotary-engine cylinders in one instance a thin steel liner was shrunk 
k aluminium shdl which formed a jacket, the head of 

bdti from th^h^V Ji?® "'ith a plain metal-to-metal joint by 
wj'ile ^ to the crank-case, thus securing the cylinder as a 

all types before erection on engines are tested inter¬ 
pounds” and for the jackets to 30^0 

ConnMlittt Rods.—^nnecting rods, as regards material followed 

P'®'" 

stMl, hut-tratod to give 50-60 tons' tensile strength. 

* *and early 8- and i 3 -cylmder types conformed 
to motor-car practice in the use of solid ” sectira shanloand 
white-metal big-ends, without a bronze bush, the cap being held 

rertain reduce the crank-shaft length of 

certoin V type engines the connecting-rods on one side of the 

oSf P''‘7“^'^ u‘f*! '“*? ‘9 F®try a wrist-pin, this wrist-pin, on 

of, and parallel to, the big-end bearing, carrying the auxil¬ 
iary conn^ting-rod. Alternatively to the same end a pair of rods 
super^sed. In one care, a hollow circular sectioned shank carried 
an integral big-end, white-mctalled internally and externally the 
fork-ended oscillating on the^sleeve formS ^y Jhe 
hrat The comparatively thin and flexible section of the inner 
^ sleeve, however, enhanced the difficulty of white-metalling and 
lea to cracking in running. ® 

A further development therefore (of square hollow sectioned 
Seouti^r rigidly gripped by the forked ends of 

Jbe inner rofoscilktes on the middle portion of 

the shell, which is white-metallcd internally to provide the ^in big- 
end lieanng, as shown m fig. 21. ClliaillOIg 



_ Fig. 21. 

Connccting-r^s of rotary and radial engines consist usually of one 
master rod, ball or roller-bearingcd, with the big-end enlarged to 
Jorm circular lugs to secure wrist-pins carrying the plain or auxiliary 
type of ri^ of the remaining cylinders. One exception provided a big- 
end insisting of a separate lead bronze shell (in two halves bolt«l 
twethcr) mounted on ball bearings and provided on the inside with 
white-metallcd concentric grooves in which oscillate the concen- 
tncally inrmcd heelB of the connecting rods. 

_ InHially, the ordinary small-cnd bronze bush system with gudgeon 
pins fixed in the piston was used. Later, variations with loose bushes 
and loose gudgeon pina were developed, the pins in the latter being 
secuml endwise in the piston by wire circlips let into grooves on the 
outside edges of the piston bosses. 

Rough machining before heat treatment is necessary on the rotary 
type mairter-rod stamping which has a large big-end mare and a 
comraratively small stem section, to secure uniform structure and 
Irc^om from quenching cracks. The elimination of all sharp corners 
and abrupt changes of section is essential. 

Jlfatit Bearings. —Ball, roller and white-metal bearings are to be 
found in various types. The two former permit of high loading and 
reduce the length of the engine (bearing loads approximating to too % 
over normal practice being found to give a total life commensurate 
with the nat of the engine under service conditions). White-metal 
mam bearings, usually bronze shelled, are secured either by sepaAte 
loose caps bolted on or studded to the top half crank-case; or, as in 
usual German practice, by the bottom half crank-case itself, which 
carries the lower halves of the whole of the crank-shaft bearings; this 
?k . ngidity and general strength of the engine, but increases 

the difficulty of production and fitting. 

, breakage, originally a trouble, wasalmost eliminated 

by the standardization of valve stwls and by stamping the valves 
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n wthewlvff he(id]«^iept eonliauqiwly and wo*: 

forroly,ift)jn;tbqtim mtq lihqthroat apd stem, thus providvia strqMtJi 
to resist siiMr at alt poults of the head. The original pncwe, peiofe 
bulk production warranted the use of stampings, had been to torn 
valvea fimn ithraOlid bar, a ptocadoie which gave in'the head a grain 
Sow parallel to the at^m. 

For exhjaust valves a hteel _ having 14% tunsrsten and 3-5% 
chromium is necessaiv m certain 01 the “ hotter stationary-type 
engines. For the cooler-running engines a high-chromium stainless 
steel nves satisfaction. Either of such steets would satisfactory 
for inlet valves, but, for eepnomy of such high'grade materiali, a 
plain nickel steel is used with great success. (R. K. B.-W.) 

V. AEao Enoines 

Historical Risumi .—For many years mechanical flight was 
delayed for want trf a light engine, and indeed from the first 
flight to the present day (1921) the aeroplane was ahead of its 
prime mover. Flight should have been possible in tgoi when 
Manley, in the United States, built for B. P. Langley a five- 
cylinder radial petrol engine developing 52 H.P. and weighing 
only 2-9 lb. per H.P. By bad fortune this engine was, however, 
never used in flight until 1914, when it was mounted in the 
Langley aeroplane for which it was intended. 

For their first flights in 1903, the brothers Wright built a 
four-cylinder car-type engine of t2 H.P. weighing 12-7 lb. per 
H.P. By 1905 it was improved to 19 H.P., with a weight of 
0-5 lb. per H.P. and, as redesigned in 1908, gave 35 H.P. and 
weighed 5-5 lb. per H.P. 

The aero en^e proper dates from about 1909, and the 
progress made is traceable reliably by the results of competitive 
tests held from time to time. Such tests were carried out in 
France, T909-11-13, in codperation with La Ligue Nationale 
Acrienne and the Auto Club de France; in England in 1909-12- 
14; in Italy in 1913, and in Germany in 1912-4. 

A certain section in England centred its hopes erroneously 
on the use of very small engines. A. V. Roe made the wonderful 
achievement of flying an aeroplane with only 9-10 H.P. in 1909. 
The Alexander prize of 1911 at first stipulated for engines of 
only 2S H.P. This was increased by the Advisory Committee 
at the request of the supt. of the Army Aircraft Factory to admit 
“ 40 to 75 H.P.” and was won by 24 hours’ continuous running 
by a 50-60 H.P. Green sent in on Sept, ii 1911. This engine 
weighed 296 lb. complete, and developed an average of 53-5 
H.P. The British Government competition of 1914, although 
won by a no H.P. Green engine, was chiefly useful in showing 
the merits of the 100 H.P. Gnome and the 90 H.P. RAF. 
Both of these did yeoman service in the war, but soon proved to 
be too small. 

In Germany, the development of the airship led to the earlier 
study of larger aero engines, although the German competition 
of 1914 was won by a too H.P. Benz, weighing 4-2 lb. per H.P. 
The importance of the aeroplane in war service gave an immense 
impetus to engine development along two main lines: (a) An 
extensive development of high tensile steels and aluminium 
alloys, and a more scientific use of the materials, led to a diminu¬ 
tion of the wdght; (b) attention to detailed design, guided by 
scientific investigation, greatly increased the mean effective 
pressure devdoped in the cylinders and the thermal efficiency. 
The speed of rtdation was also increased so that output was 
augmented, while at the same time fuel consumption was 
reduced. 

Modern aero engines may be divided into two classes:—(a) 
Engines wMch are developments erf the motor-car type, ».«. 
all the water-cooled vertical, Vee, and broad-arrow engines; 
(b) types designed specially for aerial flight, i.e. the radisJ rotary 
engines and the air-cooled Vee engines.. 

The rotary air-cooled type, which was one of the earliest of 
these, was almost emlirely due to the French; e.g. the Gnome, 
Le Rhone and Qerget engines. In this type minimum weight 
was the objective. The arrangement of the engine, with its, 
cylinders radiating star fashion in one- plane and operating on a 
si^le crank, afforded a crank-shaft and crank-casc of minimum 
dimensions apd accordingly gave a inotot of extremely light 
To .increase the coolii^ by air, draught, and aaiye the 
weight of a fly-wheel, the cylinders we« made to rotate round 
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tha cnak-shaft,-whiofa -Wits fisetL-riWeightiiMS tconoiriizhd.by 
making the cyiindere. ef sted, with ve()f'thin. wElls, nhd'tiliie 
difficulties due to :distortion of such ihhi cyJindeis with ihdat 
were ingeniously met using a, brass obturator' ring, asiittbr, 
stftute for the castriton piston tings whteb are univeriSl in other 
engines, 

In 1909 s number of rotary engiaes cf powers ranging bom- 
go to.ioo H.p. were ovsilsble. - Of these the -.too H,P. Gnome 
was the most powerfuL .In 1913,a xs-^ylindsr, Gnome <rf ifio 
H.P. was launched, and so a British army aeroplane achieved 
the fastest flight up to that time, name^ 130 m. per hour. 
At the outbreak of war in -1914, the too H.P. Monoaoupape 
Gnome, and at a slightly later stage the .110 H.P. Clerget aM 
the 100 H.P, Le Rhone came into current use, and the 160 
HJ*. Gnome was, unfortunately from the war fighter’s,ptrfnt 
of view, discarded on the scok of complication. In Franco in 
1917 a higher-powered Monoaoupape developing 150 H.P, was 
put into commission, while in. Great Britain the BRi and the 
BRa rotaries, developing respectively 150 and a to H.P., wore 
produced. Including the propeller boss the later Mono-Gnosse 
weighed 2-03 lb. per H.P. and the BRa 2-21 lb. per H.P. 

In 1914, and indeed at a later stage, none of the rotary en¬ 
gines were quite satisfactory; the type suffers from certain 
inherent disadvantages. It is liable to the distortion and over¬ 
heating of its cylinders; the earlier examples required special 
precautions against catching fire; its petrol and oil consumptions 
are high; and it requires frequent dismantling aiuf overhauling. 

In q>ite of this the best of these rotaries formed the basis 
on which European air experience was founded, and as recently 
as iQi 2 the best aero engines (from the point of Wew, be it under¬ 
stood, of the aeroplane’s performance, which is dominantly a 
matter of weight) were probably the Gnome rotaries weighing 
from 3-0 to 3-5 lb. per H.P. At this time long-distance flights 
were exceptional and therefore their large fuel and oil con¬ 
sumption was not so serious. Throughout the war, and espe¬ 
cially in its earlier stages, they gave theix best service in ma¬ 
chines of the single-seater higb-8i)eed class, in competition with 
the heavier water-cooled vertical engines on which the Gennan 
air service relied almost entirely. 

When the distance of flight was extended, the water-cooled 
car-type engine came to the front partly b^ause the smaller 
weight of fuel to be carried compensated for' the greater weight 
of the engine itself, and partly because it was at that time more 
reliable. The following table shows the total weights of engine, 
fuel and oU, for flights of different duration, in the case of a typ-; 
ical air-cooied rotary engine weighing 2-25 lb. per H.P. and 
consuming i-io lb. of fuel and oil per H.P. hour, and of a w^er- 
cooled engine weighing 4-0 lb. per H.P. and having a total 
consumption of 0-55 Ib. per H.P. hour. 



Weight of engine, petrol, oil (lb! per hr.). 

Duration of flight 
(hrs.) 

Rotary air-cooled 
engines . 

Water-cooled engines 

I 

3:35 

.A-h 5 . 

1 

H 

4 

6-65 

6-20 

S 

7-65 

.- 6 - 25 , 

ro ’ 

12*35 


For longer flights than 3) hours the water-cooled engine ;is here 
shown to involve a smaller gross weight. 

It was largely emulation of the rotary which forced the pace 
of the progress on the car-type engine. This led to the replace¬ 
ment of cast iron by sheet metal for water-jackets; to the use <rf. 
thin steel instead of cast iron for cylinder barrels and of alur 
minium for cylinder-head castings; and to the use of two, and in 
some cases three, rows of cylinders operating on a single cranik- 
shaft and mounted on a common crank-cate. The use cf isteel 
or aluminimn alloy .instead of cast iron for the pistons had 
been initiated in experiments for motor-cars. In some few 
cases air-cooUag was adopted, e:g. in France the 70 H.P. eight- 
cylinder Vee Renault of 1912, and notably in England the 
90 H.P. eight-cylinder Vee RAF of 1913-4, and the. 140 
H.P. twelve<ylinder Vee RAF4S,' all of which had cast-irait 
L-headed cylinders. Ihe last-iaamed engine weighed wo Jh. per 
H.P. and gave excellent service during the war. . . . 
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'StSil tJie car ■«iigial'<'oF^gi)^en<)cyliiid^ it«padty tenained 
aj^ricitbfy heavisr'than'the contertipMary Mtaiy, lintil care- 
{ttl-ittudies in 1916-17^18'were'macfe to increase tht output 
pervait of cyJinder vd 2 uiiie,'and tbe^diorinaJ efficiency. 

The volumetric effidcocy .ma incnased by improving the 
deaign of the inlet pipes, valves, and valve gearing, and the 
combustion space of tbe cylindet. ' The thennal efficiency and 
the mean effective jpfesamfe were ihcteased by-augmenting the 
compression. Sineeldgh comptession'is only practicable with a 
compwt and symmetrical combustion chaniber the L~hcaded 
cylinder was replaced by the overhead valve-cylinder. More¬ 
over, since high oompressidn necessitates good cooling of the 
cylinder, the water-cooled engine gained a distinct relative ad¬ 
vantage over the earlier air-cooled engines whkh 'were, in general, 
inaidequately cooled. ' As a result these steps in the detail 
design, the brake mean effective peessure was raised from 
the 75>tO 95 lb. usual on cars, to as'^h as 130 lb. per sq. in. in 
thfe' beat modern aero engines, while at the aame time the petrol 
conKim)>tiOn was reduced to approamately 0-45 lb. per B.H.P. 
lM«r{ a value some 40% better than that of the average car 
engine. 

in many cases the output was also improved by increasing 
the speed of the engine. The speed of the rotary engine was 
limited to about i ,aoo revoUitions per minute, by the stresses due 
to centrifugal force. In the fixed cylinder engine, however, much 
higher rotational speeds could bo adopted by attention to the 
balance of the moving parts, and to the design of the bearings. 
Dieie speeds now range from 1,400 to s,ioo revolutions per 
nsifiute, reduction gears being used for the airscrew drive in 
the' case of the larger and less rapidly dying aeroplanes. 

The resultant weigfht economy was considerable. Thus the 
300 H.P. Hispono-buiaa water-cooled Vcc, rotating at j,ooo 
Kpim., weighed only i<8o lb. per H.P. and the 450 H.P. Napier 
“'Lion" of igat only i-8g lb. per H.P. In each case these 
weights Include that of the pfopeUer boas, but not that of the 
radiator and its water, which would add approximately 0-55 lb. 
per H.P. I 

These advances in the car type of aero engine were accom¬ 
panied by improvements in the specialised type. In igi* the 
fadial' engine With' fixed cylinders Was represented by a few 
oximples' of which ■ the g-cjdinder, walcr-cooled “ Sahnson ” 
developing no HiP.,'the'6-cylinder, water-cooled “Laviator” 


I Mitd-eiir. gsd'iip 'to eo'B.H.P. per^Httdftr.l^iut’awptrt.ihd 
I fuel-consumptton of mmflar prdeffi»pi'the]>^t watW-,' 
cooled cylinders. 

I No air-cooied engine with these large cylindm imehed the 
stage of production in quantity during the war; A htUdber .of 
[ British ludkl engines, fvere, however, developed of 

these the “A.B.C. tlragonfiy,” having hine steel qylinMrs, 
giving 300 H.P. and weighing a-sa lb. per H.P., and the 450 
H.P. “ CMmos Jupiter," having nine steel cylinders with 
an aluminium patch containing the inlet and ekhdust ports 
bolted to each head, and weighing 1-43 lb! per H.P., are worthy 
of mention. 

As compared with these it will be recalled that the 150 Mono- 
Gnome of the same date weighed 2-03 lb. per H.P, 

A 13 -cylinder Vee experimental engine with aluminium cylin¬ 
ders was built at the Royal Aircraft Factory in 1916-7 and gave 
excellent results in flight and on the test bed. This developed 
aio H.P. and weighed -3-0 lb. per H.P. 

Prior to 1914 the American aero engine was mostly of the 
car type, and was outdistanced during the first two years of the 
war by the more intensive development in those countries active¬ 
ly engaged. At that time the 160 H.P. Curtiss was probably 
the most outstanding engine in America, and when the United 
States declared war in 1017 her need for lugh.<powered aero 
engines became acute. In May 1917 it was decided, in confer¬ 
ence with the Allied Mission in the United States, to design 
and build the Liberty engine, of which an 8-cylinder model 
was completed for test on July 3 1917. This was not put into 
production, as advices from France indicated that demands for 
increased power would render it obsolete before it could be 
produced in quantity. Efforts were then concentrated on a 13- 
cylinder model, the first of which passed its sohour test on Aug. 
as 1917. This engine is a water-cooled Vee, originally developing 
400 H.P. and weighing a-o lb. per H.P. More recent improve¬ 
ments have increased the output to 510 H.P. and reduced the 
dry weight per H.P. to 175 lb. or about 3-3 lb. with cooling 
water and radiator. 

The progress in the average aero engine in service between 
iQio and 1918, in power, weight, and efficiency, is shown in the 
following table. The main details are abstracted from the 
report of the American National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in 1918:— 


F,nginc 

Date 

H.P. 

Weight 

lb. 

Weight 
per H.P. 

Average petrol 
(lb. per B.H.P.) 

Average m service. 

1910 

54 

.•509 


•73 


1914 

112 

4J7 


•65 


«915 


513 



<4 << << 

1916 


570 


•60 

i« i< «< 

1917 


603 




1918 


693 


_ ja _ 


developing 80' H,P., and the 6 stud 10 cylinder, air-cooled 
^ Anzani ” developing 60 aild 100 H.P. are among the most 
fiotewoithy. The Sahnson was developed at a later stage as..a 
t4-cylinder, two-row engine of 200 H.P. and the Anxani as a-ao- 
cyUnder, four-row engine of 200 H.P. These engines'were 
French, but since 1914 British designers have greatly advanced 
the science of the air-cooled engine. 

The fixed radial engine has a number of features of superiority 
over the rotary. It enables a hormal type of carburetter and 
of piston to be used; it eliminates the large .windage losses; 
while since the cylinders are not exposed to centrifugal stresses 
aluminium alloys can be used. This Ught and highly conducting 
metal has |(teatly helped air-cooMng. Owing to the greater ease 
of installatihn of the air-cooled engine in an aeroplane, the 
absence of a fragile radiator liable to freeze on descent from great 
heights, as well as to its adaptability to work in the tropics, 
much attmtion was paid during the war to the design of air¬ 
cooled cylinders. A composite construction .using aluminium 
alloy for cylinder heads was evolved at the Royal Aircraft 
Faot^, Farnborough, between 19x5 and jgai, wi& the'iesult 
that air-cooled cytinden became available which, for diometcra 


Since the water-cooled engines cannot function without 
radiator and water, an addition of 0-55 lb. per H.P. has been 
mode in their case to render Table A comparative. The weights 
after deduction of 0-33 lb. are actual measurements, and include 
those of the propeller boss and of the gear, if any. In cases 
where the respective makers produce a iseriei of engines of 
different powers, only representative examples have been quoted. 

During the latter part of the war, the demand for engines 
of large H.P. for bombing aeroplanes and dirigiffies led to 
the production of many expcrrimental engines, which were 
available by 19a i, t.g. the 800-900 H.P. Sunbeam Coatalen, 
the 850 H.P. Fiat, the 1,000 H.P. Lorraine Dietrich, and the 
1,000 H.P. Napier Cub.” 

Types of Engines .—Of the total heat from the fuel, 35 % to 3 |% 
passes through the waits and piston and must bedissiraUd bj; ya/ter- 
cooling or direct air-cooling if the normal operation of the engine is to 
be maintained. 

Watet or air-cooling have their respective advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. 

For the water-cooled enpne is claimed:— 

(i) A lower cylinder-w^ temperature; a reduced tendency to 
the burning of exhaust valves and pistons; 'and more effective Iwhri- 
catibn. ' . , • " 
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a . Dttails PHtmipal Engines AwUablt in igi^ for Service. 


■Oouiitry 


Great'Britain 


I ‘ -H.P. Weight 


Bcardmore 
Green . 


Rolls Royce Eagle 
“ ‘ Falcon . 

‘ Napier Lion 
Sunbeam Arab 
“ Maori . 

Siddeley Puma 
B.H.P, , 

R.A.F. . . 

BR.r. . . ■ ■ 

B.R.a. 

A.B.C. Dragonfly 
Cosmos Mercury 
His^no Suiza . 

Renault . . . . 

Lorraine Dietrich ! 

Canton Unne 
Anzani .... 

Le Rhone 

Clorget .... 
Mono-Gnome 



■ VeeW.C.. 

" Vec W.C.. 

; VeeW.C.. 

‘ broad-arrow 
‘ Vee W.C. . 

‘ Vee W.C. . 

■ W.C. 

‘ W.C. 

‘ Vee A.C. . 

‘, Rotary A.C. 
Rotary A.C. 
Radial A.C. 

' Radial A.C 
I. Vee W.C. . 
Vee W.C. . 
Vee W.C. . 
Vee W.C. . 
Radial W.C. 
Radial A.C. 
Rotary A.C. 
Rotary 
Rotary 
Rotary 

1 . Vertical W.C 
Vee W.C. . 
Vertical W.C 
Vertical W.C 
Vee W.C. . 
Vertical W.C 
l^dial A.C. 


. Vertica 
Vertical W.C, 
Vertical W.C, 
Vertical W.C. 
Vertical W.C. 
Vertical W.C. 
Vertical W.C. 


^ greater uniformity of temperature throughout the cylinder 
and therefore lees tendency to distortion. cyiinoer, 

e™®‘«r reliability and higher efficiency. 

These advantages could justly be claimed over the earlier types 
of air-cooled engmes; to-day they are less clear. Thus the first daira 
IS only justified where great attention is paid to the design and 
•* ^5’'* circulating systems. Measurlmwta 

confirm claim (a), but also show that the lack of uniformity is not 

‘™“Mes from overheated exhaust 
water^led than on 

For the air-cooled engine is claimed:— 

complete power unit. 

when sundfngf' ^ 

W Reduced vulnerabili^ in war service and easier installation. 

te4Sresl\1fffort^ 

•“P*^<**ndng 

Claim (:) is a matter of demonstration, the usual weight allow- 

^ ‘9 ‘*1' that Ufroeang 

j * L uae of some other liquid, such as a mixture a 
evaporates unless the temperature d 
i"'=«^»es the rabiator"^ 
air-cooled engine of tlm 
rf ^ *“* cylinder. Wha* this Umit 

^ at prerent. Cylinders of 8dn. bote by 

tohi'n^a I ‘lc''cl?P‘nK.over too H.P. have been mode and provS 
P^^^'“ll"''*«tigations on cylinders up to i o in. in dikmetre 
Twelve 6-inch cylinders would give Sop H.P., a 
cetd.;iy“irs 1^' 900 B.H.P. aiflcool^ne 5 

iwKS!«r"t^Hfk*'®‘i^*^?'^*"^i‘'~T*'®“**®^*l““iniunialIoyforthe 

in aVmal 



“"y ** ““Cd in ^plc 

j i’^°i composite construction, since the valve 

nnd the worlang surface of Me cylinder barrel mustbe ol some 
harder inat^ial than aluminium. Tne valve seats may consist of 
nngs of steel or of bronze, and there may be either cast or exuanded 
P°®'t'°n- Tests appear to favour a steel barrel with ”mt«rr»l 
S^i^iftlSchre.'*’*^ “ aluminium bead fpr diameters as 

A^ngevteitf of CylituUts. —^Aero engines may be subdivided 
^^mg to the arrangement of their cylinders, into the folloWiSg 

M v~*'* engines suitable for water-cooling. 

>!< n ‘“‘nble for water- or air-pooli^. . 

m "®.''®"«in®»*uitoble for water-codling. 

S*r ' engines—fixed cylinders; air-cogling. 

W Rotary engines sinMjble fpr.air-cooling. 

1 ne srcnenii arraniri»mAnf nf f hAmA _i_ •..a 


« ,ow neso TOistaace and is accessible. On the other hand it. 
fore-and-a/t length is Jarge. .The b^-stoft an “c««k-^ al 

long, and hence the type u hwvy. craoK-ca^ afe 




both becaure its conductivity is 3 5 times greater thS^ wd 


may hamper him. wamcier 

intervals throughout each 
Ftvqlutum an odd numter .of cylinders .must be used^the uauai 

a,.; s“.dS J'jia 
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adapted for water<ooling;, engines of this type have been built and 
operated succeufully. Among these is the rereiit 3(K) H.P. 9- 
cyllnder Fiat, weighing 1-7 Ib. per H.P. The difficulty of arranging 
tne water circuiation so as to avoid ail danger of air locks in the 
inverted cylinders is, however, appreciable, and the head resistance 
of the completed engine is large. For these reasons there is not 
likely to be any great future for the water-cooled radial engine on 
aeroplanes of present types. 

InttaUations of Air-Cooled Enginet. —Some form of cowling is 
needed to distribute the air evenly over the various cylinders, andthe 
success of a Vee engine depends largely on the cowling, whereas even 
air-cooling is more easily obtained on a " radial.” 

With rotary engines the cooling is nut as good as might be expected 
frbm the high peripheral velocity, and the windage losses, even with 
a powling, amount to some 10% of the total power developed. 

r<l fhese engines the air-petrol mixture is led through the hollow 
crank-shaft to the crank-case. In the original Gnome engine auto¬ 
matic inlet valves fixed in the piston heads and opened by the 
suction on the inlet stroke admitted the charge. These valves were 
Tight, often broke, and were inaccessibie. _ 

In the Monosoiipape Gnome the_ valve in the piston is eliminated 
and a mechanically operated valve in the cylinder head is used. This 
serves as an exhaust valve, but, instead of closing at the end of the 
exhaust stroke, it remains open for a part of the inlet stroke and then 
admits air to the cylinder. When it closes, the further motion of the 
piston produces a partial vacuum in the cylinder, until, near the end , 
of its stroke, the piston uncovers a ring of openings in the cylinder ‘ 
walls communicating with the crank^se. The fuel jet is adjusted 
to give a mixture too rich to be explosive, and this mixture enters into 
the cylinders and mixes with the ait admitted through the inlet 
vaive to form an explosive charge. ' , 

Other modern rotary engines have mechanically operated inlet 
and eidiaust valves, with which efficient valve timing becomes 
possible. The mixture in the crank-case then passes into a drcdlar 
box fixed to the rear of the crank-case and rotating with it, whhnce 
ft b led by inlet pipes to the cylinders in the ordinary way. 

' These methods of mixture supply, though crude, gave the rotary 
enffine the advantage of having a fuel supply adjustable .by hand to 
suit the air density when flight at great heights first became impor¬ 
tant. On the other hand, the non-rotary engines, fitted with normal 
carburetters, received a mixture too rich for efficient operation at 
considerable heights. To obviate this, automatic carburetter con¬ 
trols had to be devised, but pending this the rotfiry engine had a 
distinct advantage for high flying. 

The lubrication of the rotary engine is peculiar to the type. All 
bit In the crank-case is thtOwil centrifugally into the cylinders, and 
once there cannot he drained out. cooled, and circulated'again as in 
fixed-cylinder engines, but must be dlsch^ed through the exhaust 
Valves. Consequently the oil consumption is high. Moreover the 
lubricating oil must be insoluble in petrol, so that castor oil is 
necessary. 

The power of the rotary engine falls off more rapidly with fieight 
than that of the fiXed-cyilnder engine if the latter has a suitably 
cofitrblibd carburetter, apd at a height of 15,000 ft. the dlfferente in 
hbiw-power is about iC'per cent. ’ ■' 


Th* PiffertnUal Cngwis.—For large powers, each of the two types 
of radial engine has its own peculiar limitations. In the fixed radial 
the fly-wheel effect is small, while it becomes difficult to design an 
engine exceeding about 400 H.P, on a single crank t^causC'of the 
excessive load on the big-end of the connecting-rod. In the rotary 
radial this difficulty is less, but windage losses, centrifugal stresses, 
gyroscobic effects and valve-gear difficulties are encountered. 

The ‘’differential” engine has been proposed to combine some of 
the advantages of each type. Here the cylinder ring rotates in one 
direction and the crank-shaft in the opposite direction at the same 
speed. In this way the big-end loading may be kept within reasonable 
limits; the gyroscopic effect is negligible; centrifugal forces and wind¬ 
age losses are comparatively small; and the spe^ of rotation is low 
enough to permit an efficient airscrew to be fitted. 

If the big-end loading be taken as the criterion, the power of the 
differential engine is about 30% greater than that of the fixed radial 
engine, or, deducting the windage loss, about 26 per cent. Whether 
this advantage outweighs the complication in design, remains to 
be Droved. 

Cycles of Operation. —All aero engines are of the single-acting type 
in which driving impulses are received on one side only of the piston, 
and in the majority of engines the four-stroke cycle is adopt^ The 
two-stroke cycle has not hitherto been ad^ted successfully to the 
aero engine, owing to its comparative inefficiency in a high-speed 
engine which requires to operate over a wide range of speeds. 

A six-stroke cycle is in the experimental stage. It consists of the 
four-stroke cycle with the addition of a suction and compression 
stroke. The first suction stroke draws in a charge which is com¬ 
pressed into an auxiliary reservoir on the succeeding stroke. The 
next stroke is also a suction stroke which draws in another fresh 
charge. At the end of this stroke a valve opens and admits to the 
cylinder the charge compressed during the preceding stroke, and 
during the succeeding stroke both charges are compressed into the 
clearance space and fired. In this way a charge of double weight is 
obtained and the mean effective pressure during the expansion stroke 
is twice as great as in the four-stroke cycle. The mean effective 
pressure over the whole six strokes of the cycle is thus 33 % greater 
than the mean effective pressure over the whole four strokes of the 
ordinary cycle. Since tne explosion pressures are approxiniatcly 
twice as great as in the four-stroke cycle the cylinder construction is 
heavier. 

For evenness of turning moment, the two-stroke is better than the 
four-stroke, and this than the six-stroke cycle. 

In each of these cycles the mixture is drawn into the cylinder, 
compressed, burnt at constant volume, and expanded to the same 
volume a* before compression. The theoretical efficiency of this cycle 

is given by the expression i — where r is the ratio of the 

volumes before and after compression and y Is theratio of the specific 
heats of the working fluid at constant presRure and constant volume. 
This is known as the air standard efficiency. It assumes that the 
specific heat is constant at all temperatures, and that there is no loss 
of heat to the walls of the cylinder, in which case the value of 7 is 

Taking into account the variation of specific heat with tempera¬ 
ture, the appropriate value of 7 in this expression becomes i-aqj 
and except for losses of heat to the cylinder walls and piston, the 
efficiency of an aero engine should attain the values corresponding to 
its compression ratio, which are;— 


Compression ratio 4-0 4-5 5-0 



These figures indicate the importance of a high compression ratio. 
This is particularly important in the case of an aero engine, since the 
drop in power with height diminishes as the compression ratio is 
increasea. 

A limit is, however, set to the compression ratio in practice by the 
tendency of a petrol-air mixture to detonate when compressed to a 
high pressure and temperature. Such a mixture has a “ spontaneous 
ignition ” temperature corresponding to any definite pressure, at 
which it will detonate, and should this combination of temperature 
and pressure be attained in operation it is apt to cause overheating of 
the sparking plugs and to lead to general overheating of the cylinder 
and ultimately to pre-ignition. 

The tendency to detonation depends lately on the design of the 
combustion chamber. It is less where this is Compact and symmetri¬ 
cal than where it contains pockets as in a cylinder of the L-headed 
e. It also depends appreciably on the^^ition' of the spqfking 

S gs, and on the composition of the fuel. The addition of benzol or 
zene to petrol enables a higher compression ratio to be used, but 
owing to the comparatively high freezing-point of benxol, not more 
than about X5‘% can be used in admixture with petrol, for uee at 
great heights. 

By attention to design it is now found possible touse compreieioa 
ratios as high as j-j when using petrol as a'fuel, awd as high as fii'S 
When using petrol-mnzol mixture.' With such eorapression- ratios, 
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fudooniurai;*i«M'iii«ke oe i ihbiwi h itd of 0^5 lib. mt-iBiHiP. hour 

¥ M poWer 1? proportbiuil' 

tothe Wis*tpT'prfPOUjr mixture taken m per cytle, and fl(f» 

weight d#end» on the denaity of the lulroandlt* attnoephere, efae 
power faUs off etiththe height reached. Teata show that in theaver- 
aga engine the □pwor is .aenmUy, pir<«x»;tional to the atmoapberic 
preeame. Tbe.law of variation with atmospheric density varies 
sUghtly with the type of engine, but may be takta approidmatety 
&81 " ** 

B.H.P. is proportional to p» where « is the density, and w vatiea 
from I-I to J.,3. increasing s%htly with the height. At diffeient 
heights the power developed by a aoo^H.P. engine at a constant engine 
speed is thus approximately as follows:— 



.IS, kajKi ife 

potoWe. One sdch irtetJ^ k'foaterf 

fetter ^ high to permit «t i^uud operu^ eadito roduhe tWe 
the ground by » cam-giving a,late closiiw to the inlot vialyfi., 
As the height,IS ii^reased, the inlje^ vglve would be closed earlier In 
toe stroke until,at wome predetOrmined height, normal timing wouid' 
beattamed. Asebond method vlhieh has been suggestedebnsistrh" 
sdndtting a proportion of cooled exhaust gas to thecyiinder irith the 
working mixture. This reduoss the tendsnoy to detonation aq^ 
eittbles a higher compreswon taUo to, bo adopted than would other¬ 
wise be poMible. As the height increases the proportion of exhausf 
gas would be reduced, until, at the predetertilnisd height, the enghiS 
would be working on a normal mixture. 

£»g«o* 5tariSM.—The operation of starting an asfoplane engine 


Since the resistance to the motion Of an aeroplane dtminishea directly 
as the air denmly, other things being unchanged, the level speed 
should only dimmish slightly with an increase in height, ^is 
diminution m sp^ is, however, rendered more pronounced by the 
fact that the atwle of incidence of the planes retjuires to be Increased 
in order that they may support the same weight in air of reduced 
density, and this increases the head resistance. 

The climbing speed of the aeroplane is reduced In a much greater 
degree, since the energy to be expanded in lifting the dead wmght of 
the machine through a given height is Independent of the density 
and remains constant at all heights; and at some definite height, 
depending on the design of the aeroplane and the power of the 
engine, the latter is only sufficient to overcome the head resistance 
when flying level at the minimum safe speed of the aeroplane with 
the increased angle of incidence of the planes, without leaving any 
surplus lifting capacity. This height is termed the " celling " of the 
plane. 

Any device which would enable the power of the engine to be main¬ 
tained at height would not only increase the level speed, but more 
especially the rate of climb and the height of the “ ceiling." 

Three such devicCT have shown promise. In the first the engine is 
fitted with difterential pistons. Air is drawn into the space between 
these on the outward stroke of the engine, compressed on the return 
stroke, passed through a cooler, and forced into the cylinder through 
a senes of ports uncovered by the piston slightly before the end of 
the suction stroke. By this method the weight of mixture in the 
cylinder is increased. The degree of “ supercharging ” may be 
adjusted by a reguiating valve so as to keep the power constant 
over a ranm of heights up to about 10,000 feet. This scheme has 
not as yet been very successful owing mainly to mechanical defects. 

In the second system a centrifugal blower is geared to the engine. 
The discharge from this is passed through the carburetter on its way 
to the cylinders which are thus fed with mixture under an increased 
pressure. The system is, of course, an added complication and 
involves the maintenance of very high-speed gears and bearings. As I 
the induction system is under pressure, any leaky joints will derange 
the operation of the engine, and lastly, since the speed of the blower is 
constant at constant engine speeds, the amount of supercharging 
falls off with height, while, near the ground, air must be blown to 
waste through a bypass valve. 

In the thiri system the engine exhaust is discharged through a 
single-wheel high-speed impulse turbine of the Rateau type. This 
turbine is direct coupled to^ a centrifugal bloWef feeding the car- 
buretter, and delivers sufficient air to the engine to maintain its 
power at all heights up to about 15,000 feet. This method is partially 
automatic in that if the pressure in the induction pipe is maintliihed 
instant, the pressure of the exhaust gases will be Constant, «nd 
since the pressufe on the exhaust side of the turbine diminishes with 
height, the pressure available for driving the turbine inerSases tvith 
height to an extent which compensates tor the Increas^ demand for 
power by the blower. A valve Tor bypassing the whole or part of the 
cxnausc gas directly into thfe atmosphere ft provided to enal^ the 


I t Ti ... w me eittiiK-anaiiTniTKign a 

clutch achieves this, bat the number of’suits poseibte with one 
charge is limited by the accumulator, and the weii^t and bulk'^ the 
insullation restrict its inhere of us^ulness. A compresied-alr 
starter is lighter. Here a high-pressure cylinder supplies air to the 
correct cylinders by means ot a distributoroperatedfiom thedrauk- 
shaft of the engine. . i > ' 

The moat usual itartina system oonsiati of a stmplemeatiary 
magneto placed m the cockpit and routed by band^ the ^ot 
When the crank-shaft has been brought Into the correct position, 
ror success one or more of the cylipoers must contain an explosive 
char^ and therefore the crank-shaft is routed slowly by hand, 
drawing a ctorge of petrol vapour from the carburetter as in normal 
operation. The plan is, however, unsatisfactory in cold weather; and 
starting is facilitated by admitting coal gas or hydrogen into the 
rotat^°” P>P® from a small container, while the crank-shaft Is MHg 

One m^ern device, rtfll (1931) in the experimental stage, oonante 
of a small two-stroke smgle.9ylinder engine which is started by hand 
and drives a compr^r which draws an explosive mixture from its 
induction pipe and forces this through a distributor into the appi^ 
priate cylinders of the main efigine. This charge is then fired in the 
usual way. 

f'niure Deve/apmmt of the Atro £n£iM.—The development of the 
aero engine must increase its reliability, its useful life. lU effi^ncy 
and Its output m horse-power per unit weight, especially at heiiflt 
Experience minted m the opemtion of existing types, by a ptxtedSbf 
survival of toe fittestj alowTy lemb to the tomiiution of thoee 
in des^n which are in the mau res^ionsible for breakdowns. The 
reduction of bearing loads and the improvement in bearings, ,in- 
crused perfection in balancing,, better design of valve springs and, df 


:ion restrict its sphere of usefulness. A compressed-air 
IS lighter. Here a high-pressure cylinder supplies air to toe 
cylinders by means of a distributor operatetf from the drank- 


will all add to the useful life, while improvements in carburatian.’in 
cooling and lubrication, induction systems, and in sparking pi 
will lead to inerrased reliability of operaUon. Tljfiqiency w). 
enhanced nminly by such modifications in oylinder deilgn or by 
use of such fuels as will admit Of higher cempirinsion pressures. • ' . ' 


for aero-engine work, and the Junker en 
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exhaust ga. dirertly into the atmosphere ft provided to enaUe the 
output from the blower to be reguiat^. 

“ “"‘•or pressurc. The wdght 
compile for a ao^H.P. installation can be cut down to about 60 lb. 

P '5 in power is about 80 H.P. for an expenditure 
““"ly.O'TS lb. per H.P. thus gained. 

installation, the work thrown on 
the pHjrt, and the rtsfc of breakdown will all retard the introduction 
ot such schema. Moreover, the additional weight may alternatively 
‘he site of the cylinders, leaving the crank- 
ft- “ni^'Wy unaltered. SuCh a " light" 
engine would not withstand being opened out fully near the grmnd, 

hioiSSI? ,‘0 he taken to prevmt this 

however, it could be fully opened up, and the 
^ “* Juurrtised cylinder diameter 
Manv2rtor»^»J^' ® unit has the advantage of simplicity. 
Manyof the latest find most powerful enginesare redlyina m^ified 


CTiinoer. i ne method has the advantage of elimlnatlhg toe tot- 
burttter and induction system and. ia theory, of enabling a imifohii' 
mixture to ^ given .to aul the cyUn 4 em«, PromiMng experimeiite oa 
siimle-cyjmder ai^^ii^ were in progress in 1931. 

Outude existing designs in 198.1 there appeared to be Ikbpe' fcr 
an engine wotothg on the twbisttoke cycle, and for a ^00012401:11411 
Uhe engine with lylmdere In tandem.' It is true that attention had 
aitreaidy bsm paid to both these' tvMs without, as.ytt, successfal 
to iB^ultins had been surom^tto 

every reil^ tolope tjlwi g Successful design wbSd' 
tmunately eVolVed.^uch an ehgttid hiould baVe exceHenf p^ 
pects of fulfiHinB the ideal honceptwh of t lb. per B.H,Pi whfch is 
at present the dre^ of the aere-aitgine designer. In;yieW of; the 
mmmse progress m the design , qf qero engines during. t9irT3t,. it 
^IPhes of the futqre mipit well show 
as much improvement as thMe 'or'fpai did as comtAted With'the 

macbmery to Which the early'&rs'entrtisted'toWnii'vSM” ' ■ 

: CA. H. Gi.)., : 
VI, Am ,Pf*vKjA(noN ’ 

fffrtSfWtai—Navigation Is the art of selecHftg thd WmWo 
which a craft ahculd take iA'order to'proceed ftom''Any one* 
pro^oh on the VMeretd axiy othef. Fot guidance in‘thi buMtg- 
ttpiM aif navigation y:entnrie& of expei^ehee of the aister att'.of 

















aeronautics 

sei navlg^tlim niMy be 4 nwn «», and much of fW* 

Z^ble Vdirect application to the air. The earlier iorws of took to spM«r toetboiU an 

^tre rrsrdip.r/at, rnre a(a rtuirmantao' tAo aisence ^ 

' aitd ahoala, and the extensive Sekl txf view-^mach ito Mtxtmcy 
of poaitioD-Hading is fe^iitiTC^ fJi the Ait thAH At SCA»^ AtXW^AC^ 

^ deiermtoAiiQn of xo m, autficea for Almost aU mi puipOB^j 
whereas the sea navigator aims hopefully at an accuracy 
wkhin a mile or lets. 


bo fneJuded In the gtmend term “pihtage. " Whenever 

couhl rnmnage to do ao the primitive aea voya^era were careful 
to /coop in might of the conntiine, mo that even a rough map 
suRiced to enable the poafUou of the ship to be noted. The 
great voyagers of the middle ages were bolder and depended 
no longer on mere pilotage methods; then it was that scientific 
navigation had its birth. The compass came into use in Europe 
aboitt Um! 14th ceht,pry, and by its means, combined with a 
rough measurement of the speed of the craft through the sea, 
it was possfbie to keep a reckoning on the chart—called a 
“ dead rechofling,” or briefly D.R.—of the position from day 
to day. Thla allowed nothing for drift due to tides or currents 
or le^ay, but unce in the early voyages these were quite un¬ 
known in amount no allowances could be made. Experience 
slwwed that the D.R. position thus obtained was often con¬ 
siderably in error, and soiqe check upon it became very neces¬ 
sary. For this the simple cross-staff and the astrolabe were em¬ 
ployed. With these instiumonts a rough measurement of the 
altitude of the sun at midday, or«f the pole star at night, enabled 
the latitude to be determined to 'perhaps half a degree, or 30 
nautical miles. But a simple latitude observation like this did 
not mffioe to ascertain the ship’a position, since it merely gave 
the inforriiation that ft must He somewhere on an east-west 
liqe drawn so many degrees N. or S. of the equator. If'the 
course were N. or S., this measurement gave the run, but no 
check on the estimated course; whilst If the course were E. or 
W., the latitude measurement gdve'no information as to the run. 
Later on, when better instruments were available—the introduc¬ 
tion pf the Hadley sextant in 1731 marked a very real advance— 
methods were adopted to enable longitude as well as latitude to 
be measured, but the necessary calculation of lunar distances 
was troublesome, and It was not until the perfection of the 
marine chronometer in the latter half of the 18th century that it 
berame open to the average sea navigator to work out his longi¬ 
tude as WeB as his latitude, and so obtain a check on both run 
add course. 

Mpedence with air navigation has followed a generally sim¬ 
ilar'path; compressed of course into a very few years. When 
aif craft were first navigated they followed pilotage methods 
ody; the earth was continuously, or almost continuously, in 
si^t, and the poaition from time to time was ascertained by the 
rceegnition of' landmarks, or, where these were scarce, by a 
system of 'dead reckoning based on the compass course and the 
apeed through the air. Here, however, arises the great difference 
between sea arid air conriitiona. Currents in the sea rarely exceed 
a few knots, but in the air are quite commonly of 30 knots, 
velocity, and may be even foiff or five times as much; moreover, 
whilst the former may be charted the latter cannot. This would 
tend to make air navigation the more difficult, but its efliect is 
mitigated by the fact that the air ocean has the great merit— 
for this piurpo8e-~of being transparent (except for occasional 
cloud sheets), and of enabling the direction and coutse of air 
c'uxtents to he meaaured by watching the apparent motion of 
objects on the earth’s surface. A wind of so knots opposing 
an uremft having a speed through the air of too'knots re¬ 
duce its speed over ground by one'-half, while If favouring it 
win cauke the ground speed to exceed the air speed by 50%; 
neitber, however, will cause any a{giarent sideways drift of the 
craft. If, in either of these cases, the speed over the ground be 
measured in some convenient way, it is possible to determine 
bofli ,the velocity and direction of the air current., i.e. the wind. 

A similar but islightly more .troirislesome measurement gives 
the wind velocity, and direction, when the flight is oblique to 
the wind. This ability is not shared by the sea navigator, who 
cannot see the bottom of the ocean on which he sails, and has 
instead to assume the accuracy of the infomuvtion given on his 
charts and in hia sailing directions. 

The fact that an aircraft, when flying wijtb the wind, may have 
a gipund speed of as much as 150 to too knots, makes it essential 


Dead Reefcenmg.—Hakluyt, recording in 1580 '* instructions and 
notes very necessary and needful to be observed," poJets out that 
" in keeping your dead reckoning, it is necessary that you doe note 
at the ende of every foure glasses what way the shippe hath made 
(by your best ptoofes, to be used) and how her way hath bMhe 
through the water, -considering withall for the s^ge of the sea. 'to 
leewards, according as you shall finde it growe. Doe you diligently 
observe the latitude as often, and in as many places as you may 
possible; and also the variation of the compasse. . . . llieBe 
instructions, so necessary and needful to be obeerved at sea, are for 
air navmation not less so. But in the latter cate special difficulties 
arise. The course over the ground is determined by the apparent 
motion of objects on the earth relative to the Cere-ana-aftline of the 
craft; but owing to the rolling, yawing and pitching of the latter, and 
of all instruraeints carried upon k, such measurements are far from 
simple. However straight the pilot may try to fly ,he will yaw 
slightly from side to side, and this will cause the flight path to be 
more or less sinusoidal, with an,accompanying lateral acceleration 
tending to cause the machine itself, and all instruments fastened to 
it, to roll periodically to port or starboard. Thia will cause any 
objects below the craft to appear to fallow an oscillatory path Instead 
of a straight line, and so make the determination of the angle fjl 
drift much more difficult. Nor is it possible to surmount this 
obstarJe by making the observing apparatus pendulous in the hope 
that it will remain vertical. The lateral acceleration due to the 
slightly curved path will cause the centre of gravity of the pendulous 
mass to seek a position such that the moments about the point of 
support of the weight will balance; in other words, the instrument 
tends to set itself not to the true vertical but to the " apparent 
vertical " given by the resultant of the gravitational and the lateral 
acceleration. If the pendulous instrument hat a substantial amount 
of inertia, it will not have time to pick up this direction before the 
aircraft will have entered on a fresh part of its sinusoidal path corre¬ 
sponding to a fresh position of the apparent vertical. The instrument 
therefore continually hunts the apparent vertical, but is always in 
arrear to the one side or the other. It may appear that by making 
the inertia sufficiently great the motion of the instrument would be 
so slow and so slight as to be negligible, but calculation shows that 
unless gyrostatic forces, with their attendant complication, are 
brought into play it is not possible, -mtbin the necessary limits of 
dimensions of the craft, to achieve this. These ever-present oscilla¬ 
tions are of great importance in the study of aircraft instruments. 
Not only is the apparatus for measuring the angle of drift of the 
ground affected by them, but equally any apparatus for getting a 
reading of the ground speed, and, by no means least, the magnetic 
compass itself. Compasses fitted to ships usually have a penod of 
oscillation much longer than the period of roll of the ship, hence the 
compass has not time to be very much disturbed by such movements. 
In aeroplanes, however, the period of roll ig longer and the early types 
of aircraft compass by an unlucky coinculence had just about the 
same period, hence resonance was a frequent occunence, and wild 
oscillations of the compass needle were all too fr^uently reported. 
Laur on the cause of the phenomenon was recognized and a remedy 
was found. 

That a magnetic compass points magnetic N. instead of true N. 
gives rise to the correction called “ variation,” and this applies 
equally to sea and air craft. Variation charts are equaliy available 
and no difficulty is presented.^ With {die correction known as 
" deviation " due to the magnetism residing in the structure of the 
craft itself, air conditions sue simpler than those at a^, in that the 
masees of magnetic material near, the compass posdtion ^ much 
less ia amount: but on the other hand the value of the deviation on 
each point of the compass is rather .more troublesome to determine 
and much more likely to vary with the life history of the craft itself. 

The measurement of the speed througdi the air fortunately pre¬ 
sents none of these difficultuis since the forces produced by the 
relative air stream are dependent only on velocity and air density, 
and the latter ^being known for any given altitude of flkht it is 
possible to obtain a measure of velocity through the air free irom any 
complication. ,, . 

Eimept for flying-boats engaged on anti-submarine patrol sChrcely 
any aircraft prior to the end of the World War had need to employ 
navigational methods of flight: ordinary pilotage sufficed for then: 
journeys. The work of the flying-boat patrol^ however, required 
meticulous core in navigation since their duties carried ^em far 
out of sight of land and it was imperative that they should make a 
mndfall before the petrol supply ran out. The method ea^loyed was 
dead-reckoning navigation rmrried out with that care which the risk 
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«t,|afw Iwna^t* wetp. lwt on pMra)s.a»y*niUGi) i»r.tl)e 
v¥if *? in»trumrat» w«p •ttend*4,te wd th* akiU wkk 

wljich theu; indic»twia were h«*d*d| / An «Tor <rf.wy two desraea in 
tke courte.made.good would throw out tI»,|ioaitto by over xm. 
in, each loo jtown: the ^^eiroga on ajoiety day for an aircnaft 
trying to make, eay, the bciUy li. baaei caa, he Imagined, There were 
then no facintipe for nitronomical navigation, mM reckoning 
had to be relied upon.. * 

Not only had the flymg-bpate on war eervice to he navigated but 
the pilot and obaerver had also to ", navigate “ a bomb to ita d^red 
tarmet. Sincea.bomb, or any other heavy body, maintoinstbe couree 
and speed of its carrier aircraft substantially unaltered during its 
fall to sea level, the lighting problem is the same as the dead-rein¬ 
ing navigation proUera: in fact, one obaerving instrument can 
serve both purpoi^ The horiaontal motion of the bomb is eom- 
^nded of the.wmd velocity and the air speed of the craft. The 
distance It will trayd ionaontally will be the product of the resultant 
and the time taken to fall from the height at 
which the aircraft IS operating. This then must be the horiaontal 
distal^ of the craft from its target at the moment of release anri the 
Ime of attack must of course be that of the course being made good. 
The angle ah«d of the wrtical which the target subtends at the 
moment ot raeaM w 'Called the sighting angle, and obviously it will 
vary with the direction in which the target is attacked unless the 
wind velocity, hap^ns to be aero. This requires that the instru- 
ment should be Mt for height, air epeexi, wind velocity and wind 
direction, and further that it should makv automatic provision for 
the nght combination of these elements for any diiection of attack. 





Fig. 23—Course-Setting Sight 

_ The best know^n instrument for doing this is the course-setlinir 
sight shown in the illustration (fig. 23), and much used on flying 
boats; m its ravigational use It enables the velocity and direction of 
the wind to be measured whilst in flight and it indicates the course 
to be strered for any given track, and the time taken in flying any 
desired dis^nce m that direction. Towards the end of the war the 
French made some use of navigational bomb sights, and the United 
States Government had a large number constractea, but so far as is 
known no such efforts were made elsewhere. 

For D.R. navigation on land aircraft use is often made of an 
tnrtrument called an aero bearing plate. This was an adaptation of 
plate, or polorus, having a transparent centre to 
v °f.''=ft*<=“^“Drervations of the ground, and having one or more 
Ibngitudinil rods or wires which could be aligned parallel to the 
enable the drift angle to te read off. A 

the vertical angle corresponding to 3 distance of flight of half a mile 
or other convenient distance. ' 

New Navigational Instruments.—One of the first instruments 
determination of latitude in mari- 
astrolabe. .This device consisted of a 
pendulous disc graduated round its circumference in degrees and 

SeDof ‘‘"d fore ^ the 

inclination of which to the horizontal could be read off on the degree 

^.te. A steht on a star would therefore give Tmeasurement 
altitude, file use of a pendulum or •' plumb bob ” is, oT^u^ a 

‘ indicates truly if its point of attach- 

Srflv ?>''P the point of support is nec» 

niofion an 4 in consequence the pendulum con- 
average position still .gives the vertical, but it 
‘‘"d iXat .the average posiUon reklly i.; 
turoed, therefore, to the visible horizon as a more .utls- 
factory datum from which to measure the altitude of heave^ 


Mies; the early croefr-staffs were inaccura^,b>* a nearly perfect 
form of instrument for this purpose was dUrav^M in the Hadley 
It depended on the very impretont fact that if a 
beaffl-w sight be reflected from two plane mirrors in sequence, the 
total angle thrbqgh which the beam is tuhied depends only upon 
the angle between the two mirrors and not on the angle between 
the rays of light and the mirrors themrefves. Thus, if the two mirrors 
are fixed at an angle of 40“ to one another, the angle through which 
the ray of lieht will ^ turned after the double reflexion will be 
exactly to ; if dits reflecting system be now used to view a star 
'*'*?*^?*’®*? ''■"t’’® horiaJn of 80“ then 

the sta/t to be . prousht down ” to the horizon and its 

apparent position will not be affected, however much the frame 
carmng the two mirrors may be rocked^n a vertical plane. It will 
easily be sren that for use on a rolling platform, such as the deck of a 
ship, this IS a most valuable propetty. The seamaffiwill see the 
horizon nsmg and falling relaitive to the ship, but the the 

star will rise and W 1 with it. If the two images oniy^Flnto 
coincidence when the deck was level, the instrument would be 
useless. It is the fact that star image anddiorizon appea'i- td move 
togethtf when the ship roHs or pitches which makes toe sextant the 
valuable instrument it is. Inasmuch as the pitching and rolling of an 
aircraft is somrtimes just as bad as the pitching and rolling of a 
jeacrait, At iwght luj .thought that th^ Hadley .t^xtnat wc^d BquaUy 
M Of uro m the air, Inde^, the instrument is equally available, but 
the honzon is not At 10,000 ft. height theihoiWn is about«im 
away, and unless the day is exceptionally clear there will be luA^nt 
mist to prevent so distant a horizon being visible as a clear line. If 
the honzon has thMore to be abandoned as ,a datum line, it be. 

lopro^nthe method of the medito* 
^ employ plumb-bob methods of obtaining toe 
rartical. This, of coum, W the great disadvantage that it u only 
the average of a numbtf of such obwrvations that can give the tnre 
answer. 

house, though not a good one. 
Although the true honzon may be invisible torn will offend Mm 
honzons given by the upper surface of cloud layers or banks of mist. 
These false honzons are not ao far below the level of the aircraft as 
'■ 's "'bch less,and the line of section 

between cloud level and sky is often sufficiently sharp to beof use 
' >s. however, the absence of definite knowdedge 

of the height of such cloud levels, and therefore of their valueas 
datum lines for ratant observations. A wrong guess at the height 
1?*^ 5"'.®.® totally fa sc -ralue to the sun’s altitu£|a^ therefore^to 
the j^sition line deduced from it. Attempts have been made to 
f. 3 assuming that the false horizon on the port side 

“ ‘hat to starboard, and then, by UkinTa 
’*“1 i" “‘® aenith, to make all measurements 

l^“ •* “* ‘he tWo horfzons 

do happen to be of the same height 1 but it does not appear that this 
case, nor m fact is a second horizon alway^isiWe, and 
at nmht time neither the one nor the other. Moreo 4 r, such levd 
'"1?’^ “nr ""ly heexproted when the temperature lapae 
rate IS small and thy air is very atMe. On very many o^sions Uim 
conditions do not hold, the lur u frequently “ bumpy,” and the 
tluud mams heaped and tuiobied. Speaking general^ the condi¬ 
tions in which large flat cloud sheets extead areeonditkms faiTcurable 

“®*'™‘® knowlrfge of positiun is most essential. Such 
wE^n Ik"’!®"®® * w tonifierature falls but slowly with altitude, 

*“P®®.‘*‘® “ » called) is much lower than the i o” C. per 

. I "1“ *“ ‘he condition pf instability, there is lktle,atm» 
^ aircraft is coniparatively ateadv; even 
a plumb-bob insttument is, then a convehiept method of nmaking 
thar'tlTT'E m apieit levd. is of course a form of plumbtbobfm 
that the bubble is a kind pf inverted " bob," which toies to get as 
iL'vn ™‘eed of as low down. Such levels havetong 

^ALe^Ievd^TW*!?*^®^ witj^ the weU-JraoiIS 

Aonev level, ihey wffer, however, from the dieadvantaffe that 

® “'rt™n»ent rocks, theimwe and bubble move in opposite 
directions. No such device could be a sucoeas in the air, andiTla 

pSf mS'^in^eriS™”^’ ia England, and by 

action of toe ft.A,E. instrument is shown in fig. 34. 
iE ? .in8^mrat--known as thy R-A.E. bubble sextan^^ 

'®f 4 Sf ‘I’® poyifion of the bubble in a spherical level, 
capable of being illummalrf at will by a little eleotrie lamp The 
may take up either position, (i) or position (3). The former is 
Mn tu“E®‘ andthelatter for those^thl 

l****® *• "‘i roason why either position 
should not be used for all observations. It is a wat^of converdenoe 
''^^JkUi® “r®^!' * **■*.'''® ®asily ideiitifled and held in view bv the 
ri.'v tor QbservatioqE ^toe il 

no rwk of ponfoynding it with zny other heavenly body, and It is 

^ downwards and.so avoid 

if *^® 4',^^ pw^bourhood of the sua( The Icnwis 

u j*'^® * len^ equnl to its optical distance from toe 

bubble, and since the curvatuspof theuppqr surfaoeof,the lattwS 
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unfully choacn to be equal alao to this diatance, the bubble will 
ramain m focus and will appear to move with the sun or star if the 
natrumcnt should rock in the hand. 

Gyrulatic Htrinns. —When sextant observations are made at a 
ground station it is best to employ an artificial horizon, usually in 
the form of a bath of mercury. The sextant is then used to measure 
the anfile between the heavenly body itself and its image seen in the 
reflecting surface of the mercury; half this angle is the angle of 
elevation of the body above tne horizontal. Such a method is 
inapplicable to an aircraft for two reasons: first, that the vibration 
would cover the mercury surface with riuples and cause it to reflect 
a shimmer instead of a definite image; ana secondly, that the accelera¬ 
tion forces would act on the mercury and cause Its surface to tilt in 
one direction or another. For this reason use has sometimes been 
made of a little gyrostat sptnnine on a pivot and carrying a small 
circular mirror fixed at right angles to tne axis of rotation. If this 
gyrostat accuratel>; kept its axis vertical the little mirror would form 
a convenient substitute for the mercu^ bath. But it also is subject 
to the disturbing effect of acceleration forces, and is thereby deflected 
more or less from the desired gxisition. Its behaviour in tnis respect 
is, however, much in advance of that of a simple pendulum or bubble: 
although since it is a rotating body it has the double disadvantage of 
requiring power to drive it, and of being adversely affected in its 
performance by the inevitable wear of its pivot. It is still uncertain 
whether a sextant using a bubble or a little gyrostat will in the long 
run prove the more suitable for air purposes. Gyrustatic means of 
measurement are, however, of much importance for air navigation, 
and the first application on a wide scale is that of the gyrustatic 
" turiui^ indicator.” In this device a gyrostat is spun in bearings 
so that its axis lies normally in a horizontal plane. If then the frame¬ 
work containing the bearings is turned about a vertical axis—due to 
the aircraft carrying it turning to port or starboard—^the gyrostat 
will tend to turn rtsi^ about an axis perpendicular alike to that about 
which the forced turn occurs, and that about which the gyrostat is 
itself rotating. This effect is called ” precession ” and the couple 
brought into play is called the “ precessional couple”; this couple 
is caused cither to compress or to wind up a spring and in so doing 
to move a pointer, the indications of which give a measure of the 
degree of rapidity of the turn, and whether the direction is to port or 
stuboard. Such turning indicators an; invaluable when flying in 
cloud, mist or fog. Without them a pilot tends to lose all sense of 
direction, and the indications of the compass, which^ might be 
thought a sufficient safeguard against such uncertainty, are in some 
cases so affected by the farpe and sudden acceleration forces brought 
into play as to be quite misleading in their indications. The reason' 
for this will be dealt with at greater lenrth in what foiloWa. The 
gyro turning indicator was first employca for measuring the rate of 
roll of ships (apparatus for this purpose was made both by J. 'B. 
Henderson and H. E. Wimperis prior to the World War) and its pse 
on aircraft came in the later stakes of the war. In the meantime an 
aircraft turning indicator due to H. Darwin had been employed; 
this depended on the static air pressure at the two wing tips being 
communicated to a differential manometer (air-speed Indicator ^pc) 
and a roatling being given whenever the aircraft turned, nnce in so 
doing It intimuced centrifugal forces which disturbed the balance 
of the two pressures and so gave a plus or minus deflection of the 
manometer needle. The instrument works well, but needs more 
attention than the gyro device. 

Gyrostats are also used in aircraft as azimuth indicators for 
experimental or test purposes; they may some day be used as part of 
a gyroetatic oompoM, but the necessary weight limit will make their 
introduction for this purpose a matter of some difficulty. 

Magnetic Contfass. —The design of the magnetic compass ss 
SppHed to aircraft has in late years undergone a marked improv^ 
meat. I (^ite early tests showed that the compass should be a liquid 
oM, Md that—to avoid the effect of engine vibrations—the pivot 
ihdm^be above the cop. Bat most of the early compasses had 


periodic times of oseiltatton abeot equal to those df the Airplanes pU 
which they were carried* and resonance in vibration took place, so 
that when the airplane' rolled even a little, the compasses oscillated 
through consideraole angles. Moreover, suCh short compasses gave 
falrc readings of a turn when flying on any course between N.E. 
and N.W. The simplest cirolanation of this phenomenon fflrtt 
given by Keith Lucas at the Royal Aircraft Factory in IpIJ) Is that 
since in these latitudes the north-seeking end of a balanced m^fletlc 
needle tends to dip downwards it is customary to add a weight to 
the ^th end in oraer to keep the compass cArd horizontal. When 
an airplane flying N. bmni to turn to starboard this little weight is 
acted upon by a oentrifugal force acting from E. to W, and mice 
tends to turn the compass card also to starboard. An ideal compass 
would remain pointing exactly N., and the turn of the aircraft to 
starboard would be noticed by the apparent motion of the lubber 
mark from N. towards E. around the compass card; but if the card 
is also rotating in the same direction, and at perhaps a greater angular 
•peed than the airplane, the lubber mart may apjiear to move 
towards the W., giving the false impression of a turn to port. Hence 
a fli» unable to see the ground may infer quite wrongly that he h 
turning to port when he is really turning to starbemrd. In order, as 
he thinks to correct his turn, he tends still more to starboard whereas 
he really should have turned to port. The compass therefore fails to 
keep him on a straight course. Many of the earlier types of compass 
had this defect, but by making the compass period ■very much longer 
(as suggested by Keith Lucas), or by making thedai^ing friction 
very much greater (as suggested later by Campbell & Bonnett), the 
northerly turning error was either eliminated or greatly reduced. 
There is, however, a practical limit to the length of the periodic time, 
since if this lie trx> great it becomes difficult to use the compass for 
ordinary navigation: it is too sluggish in giving its indications. This 
limit also concerns the highly damped—or aperiodic—compass, but 
not in the same degree. It is easier to construct a good compass liy 
making the degree of damping approach the aperiodic than in any 
other way. Theory indicates that the performance of compasses is 
governed more by the product of undamped periodic time and the 
damping coefficient than by any other equally simple factor. In the 
early types of compass both elementsentering into the product were 
too low; this was remedied by Keith Lucas in the one direction and 
by Campbell & Bennett in the other. Actually it is best to use both 
means subject always to the limit of not making the compass too 
slow in its movements. 

Air Speed and Height Meaiuremonts .—^The measurements of air 
speed and height arc linked together, since both deiiend on the 
temperature, pressure and density of the air. The usual form of air¬ 
speed indicator, first made by M. O’Gorman in 1911, makes use of the 
aiffercnee in the air fircssure in two tubes, one of which has an open 
end facing the direction of motion, and the other a closed end, but 
with a hole in the side. In the latter the static pressure is read, and 
in the former the larger pressure due to the addition to the static of 
the kinetic effect of the air speed. A simple instance of a similar 
effect is seen when a plank is dipped vertically into a flowing stream; 
the surface facing up-stream will be wetted higher up than the one 
facing down-stream. The difference in height is a measure of the 
velocity—or rather of the square of the velocity—of the stream. In 
the case of a compressible fluid like air it also depends on its density. 
In fact, the reading of the air-spe^ indicator is proportional to the 
product of the density of the air, by the square of the velocity 
through the air. Since such instruments are always calibrated so as 
to read correctly at sea level, it follows that the " indicated ” air 
npeed will always be less than the true air speed at altitude. Thus 
an aeroplane travelling at 140 m. an hour at a height of, say, 21,000 
ft. will only be credit^ with 100 m.p.h. on the air-speed indicator. 
Such indicators are therefore sometimes provided with circular cal¬ 
culators around their circumferences to enable the true air speed to 
be read for navigational purpoMS. For aerodynamic purposes such 
corrections are quite unnecessary since the forces due to air pressure 
acting on the wings, the fins, the tail and all other surfaces will also 
be proportional to the product of air density by the square of the 
speed, and an instrument like the air-.speed indicator which gives a 
reading proportional to this product is, for this purpose, ideal_ and 
needs no correction. So that, although for purely navigational 
requirements it might be thought advisable to introduce a type of 
air-speed indicator giving true am speed, such action would be 
disaavantageous from the purely flying point of view. Hence it is 
best to retain the present instrument and to add for navigational 
purpo.ses a circular calculator to effect the conversion. The case of 
the aneroid is not entirely parallel, but it also needs a supplementary 
device if the true height is to be read. Almost all altimeters in use 
are based on the pre-flight aneroid in which the trade convention 
was to assume everywhere an atmospheric temperature of Id* C. 
Although this is npt widely out for the average surface temperattire 
it is manifestly most incorrect at a height, since on the average the 
temperature falls by about 6° C. for every km. (3,281 ft.) of ascent. 
Thus at 7 km. (23,000 ft.) the mean temMiature of the atmosphere 
would be about 2i* below the assumed steady level of 10“ C.; a 
difference Of about 7 %, leading to an over-estimsite of height by the 
sanv amount. This is corrected by reading the temperature, at 
helm on a strut thermometer and Using a circular calculatqi; (the 
A.M.L. height computer)—as in the case of the air-speed indicator— 
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to give tbe true mutt. For eurveyliig iNiiltaii MDumte mtuuie of 
the height it of (pecisi impmUnee., , .... 

Stdvctum afAstrmm*W Ohttrvati(i>tu.—^xt tre^ooel method of 
maHtime navigation it to'emptoy logarithmic tablet (or. the tolutbn 
of the tpherical triangle. The problem it: given the declination of 
the heavenly body, the latitude of the anumedpoeition and the hour 
angle at the moment of observation, tOdetcrmtne the correiponding 
^tude of the heavenly body. The difference between the altitude 
thus calculated and the corresponding value at meaiured .with a 
sextant gives the “ intercept,” end the aximuth its bearing; this 
suffices to enabie the ” position line " to be drawn in the usual way. 

To make this calculation by means of logarithmic tablet is simple 
enough on board an airship, but is not easily performed in an aero¬ 
plane. Nor is the degree of accuracy to whidh the existing tables are 
worked out necessary for air_ navigation. A method, which was 
trM in a Handley Page machine, was to use the rectangular nomo¬ 
gram devised by d’Oeagne, but it was found that within the iimita of 
space available it was not possible to draw the diagram to a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale to ensure the hnal answer being accurate within 
the necessary one or two minutes of arc. (It is true that the deter¬ 
mination of position to within lo m. easily suffices, but there is not 
infrequently an error of this amount in the sextant observations 
themselves; and to these unavoidable errors of observation it is not 
desired to add any larger error due to the process of reduction of 
more than one or two miles.) Trial was next made of the ingenious 
method suggested by Veatcr of employing a Mercator projection of 
the sphere and using certain curves drawn thereon to solve the 
spherical triangle by the equivalent of a rotation of the sphere. This 
method gave, in small compass, a means of attaining the accuracy 
desired; out it was difficult to use the curves without eye strain, and 
the method eventually gave place to the cylindrical slide rule devised 
by L. C. Bygrave. The whole procedure is by this last means ma^ 
both simple and accurate. The advantage of the spiral scale of cylin¬ 
drical rules is that an immense length of scale is compactly housed; an 
accuracy on this rule of one or two minutes of arc is easily attained. 

Directional Wireless. —During recent years wireless telegraphy has 
been made use of for the determination of the position of both sea- 
craft and aircraft. The invention followed from the di.scovery of a 
method by which the direction from which wireless waves were 
arriving could be accurately measured. An analogy would be 
afforded were it possible to determine, from the receipt of ripples at 
the margin of a pond, the direction of the spot at which a stone had 
fallen into the water. It was found that if a rectangular coil hap¬ 
pened to be placed so as to face tbe direction from which the wireless 
waves were travelling, no current would flow in the coil, whilst if the 
latter were placed “ edge on,” it was possible to detect an oscillating 
current in the coil. In intermediate positions, intermediate results 
were obtained. Once, therefore, a search coil of this kind is mounted 
on a vertical axis it can be turned until the current is either a maxi¬ 
mum or a minimum, and by these means the direction of the sending 
station be determined. It is true that a station N.E., say, could not 
be distinguished from one to the S.W., but other considerations 
usually enable a right choice to be made from these two alternatives, 
in practice various electrical improvements have been made on this 
simple circuit but the principle is the same; and it is the results 
obtained by such means which are of importance to the navigator. 
The navigator will of course require of the wireless officer that W/T 
bearings so given shali be “ true,” and that corrections due to any 
possible bending of the waves shall have been allowed for. 

There are two methods by which “ directional wireless ” (as it is 
termed) can be employed. The first and simplest is by having suit¬ 
able search coils mounted in wireless beacons ashore. Two or more 
of such beacons take note of the direction of the calling aircraft, and 
communicate with each other so that one of them can plot on a map 
the several bearings which, by their common point of intersection, 
determine the position. This is then communicated to the aircraft. 
This plan has the double disadvantage that the aircraft is forced to 
disclose its position, and that the number of memges sent out “ into 
the air ” is thereby increased. The alternative is to mount the 
search coil on the aircraft, and for the latter to determine the bear¬ 
ings of two or more sending stations, and to do its own position- 
plotting on the chart. The latter alternative is usually preferred, 
but it suffers from the difficulty that the bearing of the wave is not 
infrequently altered immediately prior to receipt by the influence of 
the many flying, and other, wires forming part of the structure of 
the aircraft. These are called quadrantal errors, and they correspond 
to the errors which would be obtained in magnetic compasses if devia¬ 
tion were not allowed for. A difficulty common to both methods lies 
in the bending of the ray's direction when crossing a coast line, or the 
boundary of day and night—such effects need to be allowed for. The 
plotting of wireless bearings, whether in the aircraft or ashore, 
requires care. If, as is usual, a Mercator chart is employed, it has to 
be borne in mind that straight lines on such charts are not great 
circles, and since the waves travel along the latter (except for the 
disturbances above mentioned) it is necessary to draw the i»th of the 
waves by means of a certain curve, the bending of which will depend 
on its distance from the equator. Approximate methods of doing 
this are in use, but the bMt method (following Veater} is to make use 
of the Littrow projection of the sphere (more famUtariy known as 
the " Weir diagram ”). 


Much work has stilt to be done bcfhrelt'ean berietermiiied'liaMr 
accurately the pesitimi of an aircraft can be.fqued biy mearaief 
directional wireless. But it has a great use apart from position cod¬ 
ing, rince it enables a straying aircraft to fly back to its parent ritip 
by flying “ home ” along the wave path. Iti path Way'not he a 
strai^tline, and it may take some time to’make the flight, But if 
persisted in it is bound to bring the craft- home sooner or later. 

World Flights .—^The famous world fights «i -igip and .tgoo 
were the transatlantic crossings by the A-merican fljring-boat 
NC4, by the Vickers-Vimy aeroplsM, and the rigid oi^p R34 
(not forgetting the gallant attempt of the Sopwith aeroplane); 
the fight to Austria by a Vidkers-Vimy aeroplane; and the 
several attempts to fy an aeroplane down the length of Africa. 

In the case of the Australia fight the coast line was usually 
followed and methods of air pilotage, as distinct from air naviga¬ 
tion, sufficed. The African flights were in part over uncharted 
tenitoiy, and pilotage alone did not suffice; both there and, of 
course, in the transatlantic flights the course was steered by 
navigational methods. In the case of the R34 the operations 
were carried out by officers accustomed to the navigation of 
naval ships, and in so roomy a craft the work was much more 
easily arranged than in the more compact aeroplanes and flying- 
boats. Comm. Mackenxic Grieve, the navigator of the Sopwith, 
stated that even in his tiny aeroplane he navigated by celestial 
observations and found that his position, as given by his ob¬ 
servations of the stars, when picked up after the forced landing 
in the sea was “ practically correct." 

The instruments available in lorr for navigation were much 
more satisfactory than those in use prior to igro. In future 
world flights the determination of position, course and speed 
will not only be simpler and more speedy, but will also be very 
much more accurate than anything hitherto known In the history 
of air navigation. 

Biblioguaphy.—S. F. Card, Ntwigation Notes and Examples (t^t 7), 
and Air Navigation Notes and Examples (iqig); J. E. Dumbleton, 
Aerial Navigation (1920); H. £. Wimperis, Frtmer of Air Navigation 
(1920); Hawker and Gneve, Our Atlantic Attempt (1920). 

(H. E. Wl.) 

VII. CoNTUOL or Ant TkAPne 

The pre-war legislation of individual States generally pre¬ 
sumed sovereignty of the air, but the doctrine was not finally 
accepted until the World War. Thus in rgri, at' the Madrid 
session of the Institute of International Law, a resolution was 
passed that “ International aerial circulation is free, subject 
to the right of States to take certain steps, which shall be fixed, 
to ensure their security and that of the persons and property of 
their inhabitants.” This principle was modified in the Report 
of the Committee on Aviation of the International Law Asso¬ 
ciation in igrj:— 

“ It appears to the Committee impossible to contend that accord¬ 
ing to existing International law the air space is free,- nor do they 
think that States would be willing to accept or to act on that view 
of the law. But they are of the opinion that, subject to such safe¬ 
guards as subjacent States may think it right to impose, aerial 
navigation should be permitted as a matter 01 comity.' 

Though in some quarters the assertion of state sovereignty 
only up to some prescribed height was advocated, Individual 
States, and among them Great Britain, asserted, mainly for 
military reasons, their right to close their atmosphere ab¬ 
solutely {usque ad caelum) to the aircraft of other States. It was 
the conflict of opinion between the British and German delegates, 
as to the right of each State to the exercise of control and juris¬ 
diction in the air space over its territories, that prevented the 
completion of an International Convention by the conference 
held in Paris in igio. By the first British Aerial Navigation 
Act (rgri) power was taken to prohibit the navigation of air¬ 
craft over prescribed areas. In the Act of 1913 this power was 
extended for the purposes of the defence or safety of the realm 
to the whole or any part of the coastline of the United Kingdom 
and territorial waters, while the Statutory Rules and Orders of 
that year limited the landing areas for aircraft coming from any 
place outside the United Kingdom to a comparatively few strips 
of coastline, and forbade foreign naval or military aircraft to 
pass over or land within any part of the United Kingdom except 
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with exprei* penniision. By a French decree of 1913 the cir¬ 
culation in France of forei{;n military aircraft was forbidden, 
and the draft Franco-German Agreement of 1913 practically 
admitted the principle of the sovereignty of the air by allowing 
each country the right of making such regulations as it pleased 
for flights above its own territory. 

From the beginning, therefore, air sovereignty and air legis¬ 
lation were influenced by a predominantly military conception 
of aviation, and, on the ontbreak of war, the doctrine of the 
freedom of the air was doomed. In the words of the Civil Aerial 
Transport Committee in 191S: “ Since the outbreak of the war 
sovereignty over the air has been generally claimed and, except 
by Germany, recognized.” During the war neutral countries 
consistently regarded the passage of belligerent aircraft over 
their territory as an unneutrol act. 

Pre-war legislation was in spirit and effect distinctly national, and 
in Great Britain regulations affecting the entry of foreign aircraft 
from abroad were stringent. In the case of airships a clearance from 
a British consular officer was required, and in the case of aeroplanes 
notice had to be sent to the Home Office giving the proposed place 
of landing, time of arrival, and nationality. Aircraft were forbidden 
to carry mails or goods chargeable upon importation, and before 
departure were obliged to report to an officer at one of the pre¬ 
scribed janding-places. Otherwise, with the exception of an Order 
prohibiting the navigation of aeroplanes within (our m. of Charing 
Cross and of a number of small areas over which flying was prohibited 
on military grounds, there was no State regulation of nying, and 
certification and other safety measures were carried out by the Royal 
Aero Club, which represents Britain on the Fdddration Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

A similar state of things existed in France until the passage of the 
Aerial Navigation Act of 1913, which was to a considerable extent 
based on the draft Convention of 1910, and made the owner of an 
aircraft responsible for damage to property, provided for the regis¬ 
tration, marking and inspection of aircraft, pilots' certificates and 
log books, and prohibited the transport of foreign merchandise or of 
national merchandise unaccompanied by papers testifying to its 
French origin. 

The only serious attempt to place aviation on an international 
dvil basis, by the adoption of a code of regulations common 
to all countries, was the draft Convention of 1910, which dealt 
with the nationality and registration of aircraft, certificates 
and licences, the admiiisiou of aerial navigation over the territory 
of foreign States, customs and transportaiion, and rules of the 
air. The international aspect of aviation did not, however, 
completely die with the failure of the Convention to materialize. 
The Institute of International Law, in its session of 1911, adopted 
rules distinguishing aircraft as public and private, confining an 
aircraft to one nationality, i.e. that of the country in which it 
was registered, and imposing identification marks. Another 
step in international air traffic was the Franco-German Agree¬ 
ment of 1913 permitting the entry of dvil aircraft into each 
country subject to the conditions that machines were provided, 
with navigation licences and distinctive identification marks, 
that the fliers were provided with proficiency and nationality 
certificates, and that the requirements of international law 
and the customs and air relations of each country .were 
observed. 

In England in 1913 the Convention of 1910 was reconsidered 
by a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defencfe; and 
when the advance in flying during the war indicated the great 
potentialities of aircraft for dvil transport, a Civil-Aerial Trans¬ 
port Committee under the chairmanship of Lord' Nortbeliffe 
was appointed by the Air Board in r9i7 to consider the whole 
subject, both from its international and natignal aspects. It 
was not, however, until after the Armistice that the first steps 
were taken by a departmental committee of the Air Ministry 
to frame regulations for civil flying in Great Britain. Shortly 
after, the drafting of a Convention governing international dvil 
flying was induded in the work of the Peace Delegates at Paris— 
the cobrdinarion of the British proposals therewith being under¬ 
taken by Sil' Frederick Sykes, and took shape as the Interna¬ 
tional Air Convention, which was signed by the majority of the 
Allied and Associated Powers on Oct. 13 1919, though up to 
Aug. I9JI ratification was not yet complete. 

'The objects aimed at by the Convention are the encourage¬ 


ment of thetpeitxfuldiAmQuilK of imliaii&hy jneana efairiliteo- 
communication, and {the estabUshttient of a bto^d bads upoh 
which a uniform procfed|ire for the control of trafllc dan 
drawn up by the contracting States.. 

The parties to tho’Convention recognize the exclusive sover¬ 
eignty of every Power over the air ipace eboVe its own territory 
territorial waters and tlnae of its colonies, ahd while each contract¬ 
ing State allows freedom of innocent pan^e above its territory, 
except over certain areas prohibited for military reasons, to the air¬ 
craft of other contracting States, it may not, except by a special 
temporary authorisation, permit the flight above its territory of 
airersft belonging to non-contractmg States fArticle s). 

Every aircraft at a Contracting State has the right to cross the air 
space of another State without landing, subject to following the route 
fixed by the State, but if it passes from oneMate into another it mutt 
land, if required to do so by the regulations, at an appointed aero¬ 
drome. Every State has the right to establish reservations and 
restrictions in favour of its national aircraft in connexion with the 
carriage of persons and goods for hire between two points in its 
territory but is liable to reciprocity on the part of other States. Any 
aerodrome in a contracting State open, on payment of charges, to 
public use by its national aircraft, is likeirise open to the aircraft of 
all the other contracting States. 

Aircraft engaged in international navigation must be provided by 
the State whose nationality it possesses with certificates of rnistra- 
tion and airworthiness, certificates of competency and licences for the 
crew, which must be recognized as valid by the other States, a list of 
passengers, and, if freight is carried, bills of lading, log books and a 
special licence for any wireless equipment carried. 

The Convention forbids the carriage by aircraft, engaged in inter¬ 
national navigation, of explosives, arms and numitiona of war. All 
private aircraft, i.e. airerwt which arc not used for military pur¬ 
poses, or employed exclusively in State service, are subject to the 
provisions of the Convention. 

A series of annexes to the Convention give detailed regulations 
with regard to the marking of aircraft (Annex A), certificates of air¬ 
worthiness (Annex B), log books (Annex C), lights and signals and 
rules of the air (Annex D), pilots' and navigators' certificates 
(Annex E), maps and ground markings (Annex F), the collection 
and dissemination of meteorological information (Annex G) and 
customs (Annex H). 

The Convention provides for the establishment of a permanent 
International Commission of Air Navigation, affiliated to the League 
of Nations, consisting of two representatives of the United States. 
France, Italy and Japan, one representative of Great Britain and 
each of the British Dominions and India, which are deemed States 
for the purposes of the Convention, and one representative of each 
of the other contracting States, for carrying out the terms of the 
Convention and the interchange of information. 

Disagreements among States as to the interpretation of the Con¬ 
vention and technical regulation.s are to be settled respectively by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and a majority of 
votes of the Commission. A State which took part in the war of 
• 9 * 4*9 but which is not a signatory of the Convention may only 
adhere to it if a member of the League of Nations, or, until Jan. i 
1923, if its adhesion is approved by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, or after that date if it is agreed to by at least three-fourths of 
the signatory States. 

States which remained neutral during the war have not availed 
themselves of the Article permitting their adhesion to the Conven¬ 
tion, mainly owing to the restriction placed by Article 5 on their 
intereourse by air with late enemy States. To overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, a Protocol was subsequently added to the Convention 
permitting certain derogations to Article S and authorizing the 
contracting States profiting thereby to allow, for a limited period 
of time, the aircraft of one or more named non-contracting States to 
fly over its territory. 

The above Convention of 1919, the charter of international 
flying, may be regarded as prescribing the minimum control 
required from contracting States. There is no reason why States 
should not make their regulations more stringent for their own 
aircraft in the interests of safety and efficiency. The harmoniza¬ 
tion of the regulations enforced by the contracting States will 
undoubtedly form an important part of the functions of the Inter¬ 
national Commission of Air Navigation. 

During 1919-20 a large number of countries, including. amoi)g 
others, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, Holland, Italy, Switzerland and Germany, passed legula- 
tions more or less In accordance with the requirements of the Con- 
vention,_ though in most cases frequent additional Acts or Decrees, 
embodying modifications in the original regulations, have been 
found necessary to secure stricter conformity with the Convention, 
Thus the British Aerial Navigation Act of 1919, and the Regulations 
i|sued by its authority which were influenced by, but actually pre¬ 
ceded. the signature of the Convention were only temporary, artd 
were superseded by the Air Navigation Act of I920. 
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The Act at ipM aiwrt* elMlHt* loven^aty over all paru of Hie 
Majesty’s dominions and adjaceot^waters, provides for the applica¬ 
tion of the Convention by Order in Council to internal flying, the 
regulation of civit flying and the sdppletnenting of the Convention, 
as necessary, by general saf^ teguletions. It authorises any steps 
to Ik taken for pre>matinjg aircraft froin flying over prohibited areas 
or entering the British IWM in contraventiop of the law, and permits 
the extenuon of the provisions of the Act to British Possessions other 
than the Dominions and India. The Act aiso provides for the pro¬ 
hibition of all flying, and the taking ova of aircraft, etc., in time of 
eraetgenq'; the est^lishment and maintenance ol aerodromes by 
the Ar Councii or local authorities; purchase of land; compuison 
investigation of accidents; and penalties for dangerous flying. No 
action lies in mpect of trespass ot nuisance by reason of the flight 
of aircraft over any property at a reasonable height above the 
ground, or the ordinary incidents of such flight, so long as the pro¬ 
visions of the Act ud Orders made thereunder arc complied wit^ 
but where damage is caused by aircraft, damages may be recovered 
from the owners of the aircraft. The law rdating to wreck and 
salvage at sea applies to aircraft in the same way as to vessels. 

Administration. —The methods of administration adopted in 
Great Britain in conformity with the Air Navigation Acta were 
probably, in 1921, in advance of those In Other countries, but 
they might be regarded as typical of what would be required, 
at least in the near future, before aircraft could be operated 
by companies or private individuals in accordance with the terms 
of the International Air Convention. Thdr essential points are 
given below. 

(i) Registration of Aircraft. —Every aircraft must poswss a certifi¬ 
cate of registration, which lapses on change of ownership. 

(ii) Licensing of Personnel. —For a private pilot's licence the Royal 
Aero Club certificate is accepted as a certificate of competency, the 
Club having agreed to bring their teats for this certificate into line 
with those htio down in the International Air Convention. Aperaon 
qualified as an R.A.F. pilot la entitled to a private pilot'a licence. 
For a licence to fly a passenger or goods aircraft for hire or reward 
an applicant must undergo a medical examination, pass certain 
practical flying tests and a technical examination, submit proof of 
reasonable flying experience within the previous six months on the 
class of machine for which a licence is required, and pass an exam¬ 
ination in navigation and elemental meteorology. In the case of 
applicants who are qualified as R.A.F. pilots the tests are limited to 
an examination in navigation and meteorology. Licences are issued 
for six months. There are five grades of ficences for navigators. 
Aerial navigators, fourth-class, are licensed onlj; to navigate dvil 
aircraft over land by day, those qualified for the third-class certificate 
are licensed to navigate only over land by day or night, whilst those 
attaining the higher classes are licensed to navigate over both land 
and sea by day or night. Licences for ground engineers, usually 
valid for twelve months, are granted for the inspection and main¬ 
tenance or overhaul of aircraft or engines. 

(iii) Airworthiness. —In order that an aircraft may receive^ a 
certificate of airworthiness, its design, including the design of its 
components, must be approved as satisfying the requirements of 
safety in regard to both strength and stability; it must be con¬ 
structed of approved materials and by workmanship of approved 
({uality, and its engine must be approved. 

In order that such certificate may be valid on aiw particular 
occasion the aircraft must be examined before flight and be periodi¬ 
cally overhauled by a competent person duly licensed; it must be so 
loaded that its total weight does not exceed a given ma»mum, and 
its centre of gravity must be situated within certain given limits. 
If the application for a certificate is in respect of a " type ” aircraft, 
inspection is carried out by representatives of the Aeronautical 
Inspection Directorate, and, in addition, such drawings and par¬ 
ticulars are required to be furnished to the Director of Research, as 
will enable him to approve the design. In the case of" subsequent ” 
aircraft constructed by a firm whose ins^tion is approvM, sole 
responsibility lies with the Aeronautical Research Directorate, the 
■constructor insuring that the conditions governing the inspection of 
“ type " aircraft are applied to " subsequent " aircraft. A certificate 
of airworthiness is not valid unless the aircraft concemfed is regu¬ 
larly inspected by a licensed ground engineer employed by the 
owner Of the machine. 

Ov) Aerodrome Licences.— regulations for aerodrome licences 
are framed to insure that only those aerodromes which are safe for 
passenger ■work receive licences. 

The dimensions laid down as a preliminary guide for the classifica¬ 
tion of aerodromes are as follows:— 

800 yd. run in any direction, 

with good approaches, etc. Suitable for any type of aircraft. 

600 yd.Suitable for all but the larger types 

of aircraft, i.e. not suitable for 
H.P.V. Ijsoo. 

300 yd. by 400 yd. . Suitable as permanent aerodrome for 

aiaraft of Avro 504K or similar 
types. 


300 yd. run in any direction . Temporary asrodnnne for Awo 

3a4K and similar types. 

Any aircraft may use a licenM aerodrome of the appropriate 
class, iubject to the payment of the landing and housing Ices 
approved at the time of the issue of the licence. 

Gkound Orcanization 

(i) Air Ports, (a) Aerodromes .—The early aetodroines wCie 
usually any large, level grass fields, and the tot real aetodremes 
were established in Trance, England, Germany and America. 
Their early equipment consisted only of rough sheds for aero*- 
planes, and flieta carried out at the local smithy or garage such 
repairs as could not be done on the spot or in their own homes. 
Repair shops were only available at a very few of the military 
flying grounda. As aeroplanes became more numenous, work¬ 
shops equipped with power-driven machinery were estahh'sbed 
at large aer^romes such as Famborough and Hendon, and the 
occupations of “ acrojiflane mechanic ” and “ aeroplane rigger ” 
were defined. With the increase of flying, certain rules were 
laid down for the control of aerodromes; aeroplanes were not 
allowed to be moved about the aerodrome without ascertaining 
that they were clear of other craft alighting, and when in the 
air in the vicinity of aerodromes, were obliged to conform to 
circuit rules, i.e. machines were made to circle round an aero¬ 
drome in one direction, which was indicated by a coloured flag 
hoisted in a prominent position; and some form of indicator, 
such as a smudge fire, was used to afford pilots a guide to the 
direction of the surface wind. 

From these simple rules, the complex system of aerodrome 
control which developed during the World War was built 
up. While the original prindifles of aerodrome management 
remained the same as in 1914, new inventions produced much 
greater efficiency. With the advent of night flying new methods 
of visual signalHng wore adopted (sec below); the bucket flares, 
used at the beginning of the war to indicate wind direction, were 
replaced by electric lights or the “ Money ” flare; and a stand¬ 
ardized system was introduced to permit of machines leaving 
and arriving at an aerodrome in quick succession both by day 
and night. 

The results of the experience accumulated during the war in 
the control of aerodromes were embodied after the war in Annex 
D of the International Air Convention. 

According to the regulations laid down therein, every aerodrome 
consists of three zones looking up-wind; a right-hand or taking-off 
zone, a left-hand or landing zone and a neutral zone. At night the 
taking-off and landing zones are marked by white lights placed in 
the position of an *' L,” as shown in fig. 25. 



Fig. as- 


An aeroplane must land as near as possible to the neutral zone, 
but on the left of any aeroplanes which have already landed, and 
immediately taxi into the neutral zone. No aeroplane may com¬ 
mence to take off until the preceding aeroplane is clear of the aero¬ 
drome. A flag is hoisted in a prominent position to indicate whether 
an aircraft which finds it necessary to do so should make a left- 
handed (red flag) or right-handed (white flag) circuit. Aeroplanes 
must comply with this rule within 500-1,000 metres of the nearest 
point of the aerodrome unless flying at a height above 2.000 metres. 
The direction of the wind must be clearly indicated, and aeroplanes 
must take off or alight up-wind, those flying at a greater height 
being responsible for avoiding those at a lower. Aeroplanes in dis- 
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traa are given free way in attempting to land. At night suitable 
markings are required on all 'fixM obstacles dangerous to flying 
wkhin a zone of joo metres of an aerodrome. ' 

The London terminal aerodrome at Croydon, Sur., may be 
taken as typical of a modern air-port for commercial traffic. 
It consists of a level grass field 900 yd. long by 800 yd. vride, 
and is equipped with a continental arrival and departure station, 
a custonas office, repair shops and stores, aeroplane hangars 
and the private offices of companies engaged in air and road 
tranq;>ort. An indicator, consisting of a conical linen bag, painted 
in conspicuous colours and attached to a mast, shows the direc¬ 
tion of the wind by day; and the movements of machines are 
directed from a control tower. Along the south side of the 
aerodrome the name Croydon is let into the turf in chalk letters 
of 30 ft., legible from a height of ro,ooo feet. For the assistance 
of night flying an aerial lighthouse shows the position of the 
aerodrome, while a searchlight distinguishes the aerodrome from 
its surroundings and illuminates the path of the machines. 
Electric lights ore sunk into the ground to indicate the direction 
of the wind for landing. A wireless transmitting and receiving 
station is installed capable of telegraphic communication with 
ground stations within 400 miles and aircraft within 200 miles, 
and of telephonic communication within 200 and 100 miles 
respectively. 

(b) Coastal Stations .—A sheltered stretch of water,' usually an 
inland lake, was selected by the pioneers of hydro-aviation, a 
sloping beach, a rough shed and one or two small boats being 
the only other requirements. The equipment of the English 
station at Lake Windermere, the scene in 1911 of the first take¬ 
off and landing on water by a British aeroplane, was almost 
negligible, and it was not until 1913 that the first organized 
seaplane stations came into existence. The management of these 
stations is very similar to that of an aerodrome, with the excep¬ 
tion of slipways up and down which aircraft are moved on leav¬ 
ing and entering Uie water, mechanical power for hauling heavy 
machines, and wheeled trucks to move them about on shore. 
At most of the early stations, however, man-power was sufficient 
to move machines, which were small and light, up and down the 
sloping beaches, while the pilot was carried to and from his sea¬ 
plane while it was still afloat. 

The first British flying-boat was produced in tgt2, but it was 
not until 1915 that the larger boats were sufficiently developed 
to enable them to stay out on the water for days at a time. 
This development caused a corresponding expansion in the 
organization of seaplane bases. Launches and rowing-boats, 
used previously to assist machines in difficulties, became ferry¬ 
boats for taking fuel, stores, and personnel to and from the 
large flying-boats which were moored out to buoys in sheltered 
waters adjacent to the coastal stations. The organization and 
management of these depots, until the formation of the Royal 
Air Force in 1918, was modelled on that of H.M. ships. 

Calshot, Hants., was in 1921 the most up-to-date coastal station 
in Cireat Britain; the sheltered area of Soutnampton Wafer provides 
ample sea room for craft setting off and alighting, whila-the narrow 
promontory on which Calshot Castle stands, almost surrounded, by 
water, allows of numerous slipways for the handling of machines in 
and out of the sea at most states of the tide. Repair shops, sheds 
and living-quarters occupy a large area ashore; boat feaplqnes, 
which are. gradually Teplacing float seaplanes for all but siweiai 
purposes, are moored ogtin a backwater; launches and rowing-boats 
are moored alongside a small pier, and trucks of special .construction 
are held in readiness on the beach to move craft about oh, when they 
have been hauled up the slipways by electric power capstans. 

(«) Ertier Stations .—The value of river stations lies in the fact 
that they can be located in the centre of many large cities, and 
passengers by air can thus save the time, now lost, in reaching 
aerodromes necessarily situated on the outskirts. River Nations 
were still in 1921 in an experimental stage, but stations on the 
Thames, the Seine and the Spree will probably be developed to 
serve the three capitals^London, Paris and Beilin—^hich 
are already important airline termini. 

( 4 ) Airship liarbours .—la the early days of airships any 
convenient open space, such as a parade ground or moorland, 
was Utilized, but as their size increased stations were selected 
so ts tb Sfiord shelter from the wind, accesribility by air and 


road, suitable accoomiodatioa for personnel,' and privacy^ In 
1909 the Royal Aircraft Factory, then called the Ballobh 
Factory, Famboiough, was used for the first airship flights in 
England, and in 1912-3 it was provided with an elementary 
mooring mast. This station was abandoned in T915. After the 
outbreak of the World War large airship harbours and construc¬ 
tion stations were erected in many parts of the United kingdom, 
thus following on the far greater development in Germany. 

The first sheds for the housing of airships were comparatively 
small and constructed of various materials, such as canvas, wood 
or corrugated iron. As the development of the airship progressed 
these were superseded by sheds about 750 ft. long, built of cor¬ 
rugated iron on iron girders, and capable of accommodating 
two large rigid airships and several smaller non-rigid types. The 
annexes of the sheds contained all the requisite workshops for 
engineering, carpenter and fabric work as well as stores for 
general equipment and laboratories for research. 

The development of the airship, however, was so rapid that 
it was not possible to keep pace with the construction of airship 
stations, which entailed considerable labour and expense. For 
this reason other schemes for housing had to be devised. 

The first method for small airships was a reversion to the early 
one of “ housing ” them under natural shelter, but it had the 
disadvantage that the airship fabric rapidly deteriorated by 
constant exposure. 

Owing, however, to the length of rigid airships it was im¬ 
possible to dock them in this manner. Experiments were accord¬ 
ingly made for mooring them in the open by the three-wire 
system {see Airships, Section 9). This was superseded by 
reverrion to the mooring mast, which proved so successful that 
a large mast was erected at Pulham, where the first attempt 
was made in England to organize an airship harbour for com¬ 
mercial traffic, and the largest airships have been moored to it 
for long periods and in high winds. The adoption of the mooring 
mast has enabled the sheds to be mainly used for the housing 
of airships for the purpose of overhaul and repair, and has re¬ 
duced the personnel required for handling airships on the ground 
from an average of about 200-350 to an average of eight men. 

Ainhip harbours have facilities for gassing airships with 
hydrogen, either from steel bottles or by manufacture on the 
spot by the water-gas process. 

(ii) Signals .—The methods for effecting communication with 
aircraft arc ground signals, such as flags, pennants and ground 
strips; smoke signals, rockets, flares, flash lamps and search¬ 
lights; and wireless telegraphy (latterly also wireless telephony). 

Visual signals for indicating wind direction and landing- 
grounds date from the birth of flying, while flash lamps, flares 
and rockets have long been used at night, or in fog. Ground strips 
of cloth or canvas, which are generally white on one side and 
■ black on the other so as to show up against dark and light back¬ 
grounds respectively, wore placed in varying positions, according 
to a pre-arranged code. Tffic flash lamp using Morse code was 
a little used prior to the World War, whilst the flier dropped 
written messages in a weighted bag attached to coloured 
streamers or a white paradhute; early in the war the signalling- 
lamp (involving a knowledge of Morse by both operators) was 
employed. 

Annex D of the International Convention prescribes that an air¬ 
craft in the air, or stationary upon land or water, but not anchored, 
shall curry forward and at the rear a white light, on the right side a 
grran light, and on the left a red light.. These lights, which are 
visible at varying dihedr.al angles and distances, are fixed SO that 
onlyonecanbcseenatatime. On airships all fights are doubled. An 
aircraft when on the sqriaceof the,wat^,and not under control, dis¬ 
plays two red lights visible all round the horizon. When moored, but 
not netir the ground, the airship, the mooring-pable.and the object 
to which it is moored are marked by lights or streamers. 

An aircraft wishing to land at night on an aerodrome.fires a gCCen 
Very's light or flashes a green lamp, and makes by, international 
Morse code the letter group forming its call sign, permission being 

f 'iven by the repetition of the same call sign from the ground fol- 
owed by a green light. It is forbidden to land by the firing of a red 
light or the display of a red flarg. If it is compelled t9,land, a r^ fight 
is fired from, the aircraft and a series of short flashes made by the 
navigation lights. When an aircraft is in distress it gives one or 
more of the following signals: the international SOS, the inter- 
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iMtional'Oode flafi signal of fUstraWk a sqw^ flag havingaithar above | 
it or.belqiv it a ball; a rantmueut sounding with any sound appa¬ 
ratus; or a succession of whlt^ Very’s lights. The following signals' 
are used to require an aircraft to land ; by day, three discharges, at 
intervals'Of to seconds, of a projectile showing on bunting buck or 
yellow smoke; by night, a similar projectile showing on bursting 
r^ stars or lights. In Tog and bad visibility, soundsignalsmay be usedi 

From the date of the formation of the British Royal Flying Co^ 
in May 1913 the importance of wireless telegrajdiy in connexion with 
aircraft was fully recognized, both in the naval and military wings; 
and at a very early period of the World War its superiority over 
other methods of signalling from the air was clearly demonstrated. 
Standard patterns of instrument for naval and military work were 
gradually evolved; how reliable even these early types were may be 
seen from the fact that a few of them are actually still in use to-day 
in a practically identical form. The demand for the control of 
artillery fire by aircraft became steadily greater until, at the Armis¬ 
tice, on the British section of the western front alone there were over 
600 aeroplanes and approximately 1,000 ground stations in use. All 
these machines were employing a spark system, and with the 
advent of the long-distance reconnaissance and bombing squadrons 
with their higher-powered seta the need became apparent for 
improvements allowing of less interference and, if possible, a larger 
number of machines working within the same limits of wave length. 

The introduction in the early part of 1917 of the oscillation- 
valve continuous-wave transmitter—an extremely light and 
efficient instrument with a range of too m. from air to ^ound— 
overcame these difficulties and opened up a new vista with immense 
possibilities. Reception of ground-station signals by aircraft, 
although actually accomplished by the military wing at Farnborough 
as far back as ipl3, became a reliably consistent proposition. Air¬ 
craft, whose duties carried them over considerable distances, were 
enabled to maintain a constant communication with their base, and, 
what was perhaps more important, the introduction of the con¬ 
tinuous-wave set opened up the possibilities of the design of an 
efficient pattern of wireless telephone capable of withstanding the 
most rigorous usage. 

Although hostilities terminated before the full benefits of these 
latter developments had become appreciable, the progress which has 
since resulted, both in service and civil aviation, is considerable. 
Airways have rapidly sprung into being, and the necessity for 
rapid signalling along the route, reporting arrivals, departures and 
delays of machines and of communicating with the aircraft them¬ 
selves, has been responsible for the growth in England of the seven 
ground stations now existing, and, abroad, of the stations of the 
continental airports. The Air convention provides that every air¬ 
craft used in public transport and capable of carrying ten or more 
persons shall be equipped with sending and receiving wireless 
apparatus, and to-day most of the passenger-carrying aeroplanes of 
the London-Paris and other continental routes are equippro for the 
transmission and reception of wireless telephony, and are thus 
enabled to keep in touch with the ground throughout their flight. 
On several occasions during the year 1931 telephone conversation 
was carried out direct between a passenger flying between London 
and the Continent and a friend in his own home or office in London; 
the line telephone being used as far as the aerodrome station at 
Croydon, and thence being relayed by wireless telephone to the 
aircraft. 

Another important war development, now becoming more and 
more extensively used, which was the outcome of the determination 
of the direction of passage of electro-magnetic waves, is the system 
of navigation by " direction finding,” or “ radiogoniometry.” By 
this system two or more ground stations can detect the position of an 
aircraft using wireless telegraphy or telephony, and can pass that 
information direct to it within a tew seconds. 

The converse—-an aircraft taking the bearing by Vf/T of two or 
more W/T stations on the ground can plot her own position, and thus 
enable the navigator to settle his position without asking for any 
information from the (n'ound stations. This method is still in its 
infancy, but will undoubtedly prove of value to aerial navigation. 

(iii) Wtalher Information .—The value of the collection and 
distribution of meteorological information for the assistance of 
aeronautics was eariy recognized, notably in Germany. In 
England in 1909 the Meteorological Office was represented on 
the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; in igio a meteoro¬ 
logical station was started at the Royal Aircraft Factory, and 
in iota at the Central Flying School at Upavon; both of these 
eventually prepared dally weather charts, and were the pfe- 
cursors of the present local distributive stations. During the 
war meteorological services developed under the War Office and 
the Admiralty, a portion of the service under the Admiralty 
being transferred in igrfl to the Air Ministry. In 1919-30 ail 
branches of*lhe Meteorological Service were coBrdlnated and 
attached' to the Air Ministry. 

The information required for air traffic to-day consists Of existing 
weather comfitioos «a aay route, or landiag-ground foreeaats fuid 
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warnings. Gentwal information M.fo weatlher c*a 4 itiPW.>ifl DrtlvidtlA: 
by_ the Daily Wpather Service, of,the M.ete9roIopcju,Of5lce,:Pyich. 
reaves information by wireless telegraph or telephd'oe fOuir times’ 
daily frohi a network of obserying-ttations riirtnfohbutihfe Britidi Iwsh. 
The repoita obtained from theSe are issuediciwectiively in. the form 
of synoptic messages,four times daily, and are availaole to anyone 
within wireless range eitherin the British Isles or Europe^ countrigs, 
while the latter distribute their local information in a Bfiftnar manntf. 
According to the code drawn up by the International'Comtmssfon 
for Weather Telegraphy the information transmitted to the Central 
Office in these reports consists of surface conditions, atmospheric 
pressure, wind, general state of the weather, temperature, tdsipility, 
humidity, cloud, rainfall, upper-air conditions, etc., the observations 
relsting to each element being very detailed. In addition to the 
above, reports and forecasts usually covering a period of 34 hoiirt ane 
issued four times daily to each of four Aviation Weariier Grou|w 1 nto 
which the British Isles are divided. Warnings are issued from Ifhe 
Central Office to all flying-centres when gates are threatened. 

LocSl distributive centres are fully equipped meteorological 
stations established at certain important flying-centres, especTally 
terminals, and will eventually number about twenty. Their duties 
inclu;le 1(^ observation and the issue of special information to the 
Aviation Services within their area. The establishment of a regular 
air service such as that between London and Paris entails a distribu¬ 
tive station at each terminus, aubsidia^observing-ltations along the 
route, and the hourly distribution of information.^ While in the air 
the flier can obtain information as to the weather in front of him by 
wireless telephony or from ground signals. (V. B.-j.) 

VIII. Seapiameb 

Early Attempts at Flying from lie Water. —Among the earliest 
aircraft designed to fly from, and alight on, the water were a- 
French craft by M. Fabre (igto), the Parseval monoplane con¬ 
structed in Germany in 1911, and the Grabadini monoplane 
tested at Monaco in 1911. Their difficulties were considerable 
and their successes slight, but by the end of igti floats were sub¬ 
stituted for wheels on aeroplanes that were already proved to fly; 
thus in Oct. of that year Glenn Curtiss, in America, flew from 
the water on a craft adapted from the Curtiss aeroplane which 
won the Gordon Bennett Trophy at Reims two years before. 
Its performance as a hydro-aeroplane suffered from the extra 
weight and resistance of the floats. In England the first flight 
from the water was by Comm. Swarm, R.N., and S. V. Sippe on an 
Avro biplane with 35-H.P. Green engine at Barrowfai Nov.tpii. 

Henri Fabre’s “ Canard,” an original “pusher ” monoplane 
with a 50-H.P. Gnome engine, made several straight flights at 
Monaco in April 1913, and Voisin, Caudron and R. E. Pelterie 
thereafter successfully equipped their standard aeroplanes with 
Fabre floats. This float was a fairshape, rectilinear in plan, and 
made of a wooden framework covered with proofed canvas. 
This type was displaced later by pontoon-shaped floats covered 
with 3-ply wood or mahogany planking. 

In 1913 Colliex, on a Voisin “ Canard ” equipped as an “ am¬ 
phibian ” with both wheels and floats, left the land at Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, and alighted on the Seine at Auteuil. Donnet and 
Levique in France in 1913 built and flew the first boat seaplane, 
a two-seater pusher having a central hull with the engine above 
the boot, sufficiently high under the plane for the airscrew to 
clear the hull. The tips of the lower plane carried small floats 
to balance the craft on the water, and wheels were later fitted 
to the hull. The high centre of thrust relative to its centre of 
gravity, which signalized this craft, had been demonstrated In 
1900 by Bliiriot on an aeroplane. The design of this boat gener¬ 
ally made ft the forerunner of the seaplane of 1931, In 1913 the 
Royal Aircraft Factory equipped an F.E. biplane pusher with 
floats, and later a tractor biplane was made there and flown from 
Frensbam Lake to Southampton Water. 

At the end of 1913, Short made a loo-H.P. Gnome tractor 
biplane waterborne on a single central float and small wing tip- 
floats. On the next seaplane, however, two floats were used in 
place of the central float. These craft and their successors proved 
fairly seaworthy, and were useful on naval manoeuvres. About 
this time the experience of the shocks met with, when' flying 
from broken water, led to the use of rubber shock absoibem; be¬ 
tween the floats and the suppxirting struts. ■ ' 

In America, following the lead of Glenn Curtiss,'Eeveral aero¬ 
planes were fitted .with pontoons. Towards the end of 1911 
i Curtiss replaced the sin^e central pontoon by a boat-skklfed 
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hull, which carried the tall membera. To protect the crew, a wood 
and canvas superstructure had been built on the fore-part of the 
original pontoon, makiitg its appearance very similar to that 
of the later Curtiss flying-boats. With experience this pontoon 
was extended further aft to carry the tail members, and so this 
flying-boat appears to have been progressively evolved. 

In Apd 1013 a prize of ^£10,000 was offered by the Daily Mail 
for crossing the Atlantic in 7a hours, and Rodman Wanamaker 
had a two-engined (a x po H.P.) Curtiss fljdng-boat, calied the 
“ America,” made for this. Loaded to the necessary 5,000 lb. 
gross, it could not leave the water. With a third engine it could 
do so, but the air endurance was thus reduced, and in July 1914 
the flight was abandoned. 

War Period. —Up to July 1914 seaplane design was thus very 
bockwiard, its war usefulness to a fleet was but little indicated. 
The non-existence of any particular line of advance that could 
1* B)rstemiitically developed had adversely influenced its evolu¬ 
tion. In England in 1914 seaplanes were used in coast-defence 
work, and one seaplane carrier was in commission. By Aug. 
the carrying of airc^t on board ship had been facilitated by the 
introduction of folding wings, and their offensive value enhanced 
by the successful launching of a locomotive torpedo from the air. 
This led to the conversion of small passenger vessels into seaplane 
carriers, and soon the merits and limitations of the float type 
of seaplane were ascertained. As no launching- or landing-deck 
was available, the seaplane had to be operated from the sea, 
and this could be undertaken only in very favourable weather. 
An increase of air endurance and useful load was achieved, but 
at the expense of some of the seaworthy qualities. With a crew 
of two, wireless, and about 60 lb. of bombs, an endurance of two 
to three hours at 70 knots was possible. 

By 1915 an improvement of the same type (known as the 
"Short 184”), which survived throughout the war, could carry 
a heavier load for about five hours. They were intended mainly 
for duties with canying ships, originally proposed for service 
with the fleet, and with the light cruiser and destroyer squadrons. 
As, however, these “ float seaplanes ” lacked sea-going qualities, 
and their carrier ships were vulnerable, many of the operations 
Intended for them were abandoned. They were utilized in the 
Gallipoli campaign. 

Air-cooled rotary engines, usM on the seaplanes of 1914 be¬ 
cause they gave the lightest weight for power where weight was a 
cardinal consideration, soon proved unsuitable at sea, and were 
replaced by water-cooled engines. “ Float seaplanes ” were also 
employed with the Grand Fleet during the first two years of the 
war for obwrvation with the fleet at sea, and patrol, but they 
were ha nd i ca pped because their sea-going qualities were not 
adequate for the bad weather prevalent in the North Sea. At 
this time only one ship was provided with a forecastle deck large 
enoi^h to enable a seaplane to be launched therefrom on a light 
subsidiary carriage, thus avoiding the necessity for stopping the 
ship with the attendant risk from submarines, when getting a 
seaplane into the air. 

In the absence of seaplanes with good sea-going qualities, 
ordinary aeroplanes were carried in fighting-ships With a launch¬ 
ing-platform. -Latterly carrier ships have been evolved with an 
alightiog-deck as well. This led to the small seaplane not l^ing 
pressed forward in the way the small aeroplane was by the stimu¬ 
lus of the war. 

The “ Boai Seaplane." —In 1914 there was in the British serv¬ 
ice a small .Sopwith boat seaplane fitted with wheels (winner of 
the Mortimer Singer trophy), and also two small French and 
American machines. They could not carry any appreciable load 
nor could their wings be folded for operation from carrier ships; 
accordingly they were not then devc^ped. In July X914 Lieut. 
Porte, who was engaged upon the twin-enpned boat seaplane, 
the “ .^erica,” previously mentioned, was instrumental in 
develo^ng the modem “ boat seaplane.” In 1915 several 
" Americas ” with their two 90-H.P. engines were delivered at 
Felixstowe. Their performance was poor on account of their 
lack, of .horse-power for their weight, and they were too small— 
3fl IliehstU—to give good sea-going qualities. 


The much larger " Porte " boats with their three engines of 
175 H.P. and air endurance of 8 hours, a total weight of about 
8 tons, and a hull 60 ft. long, were laid down. The increase of 
dimenaions carried with it a great improvement in sea-going 
qualities, but the air performance was but little better, and the 
type was not further developed. One H.P. for ao lb. was in¬ 
sufficient power, and bigger engines for the weij^t had to be used. 

The Curtiss “ H8,” built in America, was better in this respect. 
Only one of these was made, but knowledge obtained in England 
during Its construction was embodied in its successor, the “ Hta.” 
Many Hra’s, with 340-H.P. Rolls-Royce engines, were used with 
success against submarines. The Hia’s weighed 5 tons, carried 
5 persons and 500 lb. of bombs at 80 knots for 6 hours, and were 
armed with three or four machine-guns. They had i H.P. for 
every 16 lb. and when first used had a higher performance than 
any other sea-going aircraft over the North Sea. They showed 
that hydroplaning efficiency, previously regarded as cardinal, 
could be sacrificed for sea-worthiness, provided suflBcient engine- 
power were available. 

All the earlier types, including the H8 and the Hu’s, were 
practically flat-bottomed, and pounded heavily in disturbed 
water; the higher power available in the latter type enabled these 
seaplanes to take off rapidly and the improvement of providing 
them with a pronounced V-aection bottom was adopted first 
on a small “ America, ” and then on the H8 with the two Eagle 
engines. 

This combination of Felixstowe hull, H8 wings with Rolls- 
Royce engines known as the Fa was the forerunner of all the 
many boat seaplanes of the latter part of the war. These craft, 
one of which is illustrated {see Plate II.), corresponded in size, 
weight and power to the Hi 2 type, but on account of their V- 
section hulls, were capable of alighting in, and taking off from, 
disturbed water with less risk of damage to the hulls. Their 
effectiveness against submarines led the Germans to evolve high- 
performance two-seater fighter seaplanes of the float type. 
Among the most effective of these were the Brandenburg mono¬ 
plane seaplanes. These remarkable craft became useful as a 
menace to the heavier “ boat seaplanes,” and as they were carry¬ 
ing only a light machine-gun load and comparatively little fuel 
they out-manoeuvred them. 

It has been seen that the small seaplane that might have count¬ 
ered these was undeveloped in England. The defensive arma¬ 
ment of the large seaplanes was increased, though such additional 
load adversely affected their performance and sca-going qualities. 
Small two-seater seaplanes to escort the larger ones were con¬ 
structed, but as these were not delivered until after the cessation 
of hostilities, the technical advantages to be derived from this new 
field of study were only partly reaped. Summarizing the above 
we see that the smaller boat seaplane originated in France, the 
large one in the United States of America, the very large one in 
England. Many seaplanes were brought to England from Amer¬ 
ica were improved by experience obtained in Britain, and sub¬ 
sequently the types designed at Felixstowe and built in England 
were reproduced in America in quantities. 

The construction of the American “ NC " type, and Its cross¬ 
ing of the Atlantic, was a wonderful achievement. The fact 
that from lack of fuel “NC3 ” alighted in mid-Atlantic, and 
amved at Ponta Delgada after travelling 180 sea miles on the 
water in 54 hours with bad weather, pays a high tribute to the 
design and is a sign of the future value of the seaplane in com¬ 
mercial transport. 

In France the war incentive to seaplane progress was lacking. 

Franee has mainly used the small boat seaplane for coast defence, 
and patrol for submarines. Up to the end of 1918 sufficiently 
high-power^ engines were lacking for sea-going craft; the 
Hispano-Suiza 999-H.P. being in most general use. 

In July 1914 the Germans had few seaplanes in service, ^nd 
of these one had been imported from England. They were nearly 
all of the two-float type, and suffered from the drfects of that 
type previously mentioned. Their activities were mainly de¬ 
fensive, and did not require either long endurance or good sea- 
I worthiness. Torpedo-carrying seaplanes were made use of in 





1916 from the Belgian coatt'ia -attadcs on mamlmw; ihipgilng, 
but these were not wquited tocoVer great dtotances, and wera not 
remrkaWe. Isolated snl^ boa,t SeAphwes have been constmeted 
in Germany, but not in quantity. 

The Germans (nn doubt in consequence of their greeter study 
of airships) continuously kept a heavier* and more reliable, »ri piw> 
than the Allies, but by 1917 the Allies had produced hi^cr- 
powered units, and it is probable that these two facts are mainly 
responsible for the German retention of the smaller “ float sea¬ 
plane.” Moreover, their engine failures at sea were few, and 
there was not, therefore, so much pressure for their seaplanes to 
withstand open sea conditions! 

The Brandenburg seaplanes of igi 7-8 had rather heavy engines 
of 180 to 300 H.P., yet they had very high performance. Their 
success in fighting was due to the unusual monoplane wing 
arrangement which gave a clear field of fire in all directions above 
the horizontal plane, and to their clean general design without 
any external wire bracing. They employed the more recent type 
of twin floats. 

Before the period of limitation of aircraft construction set by 
the Allied Commission of Aeronautical Control, the Germans had 
been developing the giant aeroplane in several experimental 
forms, differing mainly in the arrangement of multiple-engine 
units. These rangetl in total weight roughly from 9 to 13 tons, 
and in the case of the larger types difficulty was experienced in 
providing sufficient area of contact between the wheels and 
ground. This difficulty did not exist in the giant seaplanes, a 
few examples of which had been built by the Zeppelin works on 
Lake Constance. Their aerodynamic design was not good, and 
the tjrpe was not perpetuated in its original great size on account, 
probably, of difficulties of control. The Staakener Giant was 
another example; this had two long floats made entirely of 
duralumin. These giant seaplanes would no doubt have devel¬ 
oped but for the prohibition, and an interesting comparison of 
advantages would have boon obtainable between the giant sea¬ 
plane, and the giant aeroplane. 

Characteristics of Seaplanes.—liLe boat seaplane, a craft suitable 
for less-sheltered waters than the early float-equipped aeroplane, 
or hydro-aeroplane as it was called, must, to be of real value in naval 
operations, be fully sea-worthy, and such progress as had been made 
had not yet proved by 1921 whether this was completely obtainable. 
But there were then:—(i) the smaller craft to operate from sheltered 
waters, rivers and lakes, and (2) the boat seaplane to operate over¬ 
sea. The first includes all types of small dimensions of less than, say, 

4 tons, and all existing " float " types in tqzi fell into this category. 

To the considerations of design, stability and control ap^ying 
to aeroplanes must be added the design and distribution of the float 
system, so that the forces due to water shall not affect adversely the 
stability and control. These water forces are controlled by means of 
the aerodynamic elements, which are ineffective except at the higher 
hydroplaning speeds. Hence the float system must be such that any 
instability that occurs between the air-borne and water-borne con¬ 
ditions shall take place at speeds high enough for the air controls to 
be liominant. 

Wheeled seaplanes, for land and sea alighting, had been built by 
1^31 as experiments, but their development had only just begun. 
Their wheel system, springiw, ground durance and like factors 
are those of the aeroplane. These amphibians are handicapped by 
the weight of the float system, but show promise of vety useful speed 
and climb. 

Most large centres of population possess areas of smooth water, 
rivers, lakes or liarbour, affording an alighting area comparable with 
the average aerodrome, and if the proposed route provides large 
water areas for any forced alighting, this fact can be taken advantage 
of by carrying a heavier load per sq. ft. of wing area with a corre¬ 
sponding gain of speed, reduction of structure-weight and increase 
of efficiency. 

The destderata for seaplanes for the open sea arc less well known, 
and more difficult of attainment. They must for sea-worthiness 
be large. They had reached 15 tons by 1921 and were still far below 
the dimensions of the small coasting vessel; with the existing construc¬ 
tional materials science places a very early and definite limit to the 
increase of size possible. In order to enable even a 15-ton seaplane 
to cany a reasonable weight of fuel, crew and equipment, the load 
factor 18 in some cases reduced to three and a half. The increase of 
wing-loading, though it entails a higher stalling speed, and the adop¬ 
tion of a wing-section of high lift, may yet improve matten. 

For commercial purposes,^ a high top speed is not so essential as 
for war, and mc^el tests indicated in 1931 that the overall efficiency 
of a seaplane with high-lift wings may compare with craft with the 
usual flatter wing. The reduced area of wings so obtained has kept 


down.dif stneture waigkt. .For war the, wing MhonqRssgjwri* ran- 
ai^. to five hlgbhp^ with good Ifft at low apeed nwy pq^^ad- 
Three arrangements b£ fio«t s«aplfline)i^ are flosstblq; ip 4#, ,^e 
«n*)ne, crew and loads are came^.m one or more/uspU^ well appve 
the ijoats In such a way as to bring the. centre of.gtavl^ and thrust 
axu mto approximate alignment:— , 

(a) Two main floats -which together siqipart the whole waifht 
and provide lateral ana longitudinal support. 

(h) Two main floats together with one or more tail floata, the for¬ 
mer supporting nearly the Whole weight, but being dep^ent on the 
latter for longitudinal support. 

(e) One central main Snt supporting the whole weight and pro¬ 
viding longitudinal support, two comparatively small wing floats 
providing lateral support. 

Systems (a) and (i) provide positive metacentric height both longi¬ 
tudinal and transverse, while system (c) is always dependent on Se 
wing floats for lateral support; for small angles of roll this Is lack¬ 
ing, as it is necessary to carry the wing floats clear of the water when 
the seaplane is on an even keel. 

Systems (a) and (i) are most usually employed because they avoid 
this defect. A main advantage of the system (c) is that the float im¬ 
pedes the view much leu. 

Arrangement (a) is better than ( 4 ), as the tail float of (c) is easily 
damaged, and thereupon longitudinal support bong lost, the sea¬ 
plane turns over on its back. 

Float seaplanes have the following merits over the boat type:— 

(i) They can be handled on slipways with the most primitive ar- 
rangements, and can be beached safely on any smooth foreshore. 

(2) The aerodynamic elements give the normal balance, stability 
and control. 

They may be convertible into aeroplanes, or vice versa. 

(4) The floats are simple in design, and can be subdivided into 
watertight compartments. 

(5) The static transverse stability of systems (a) and ( 4 ) enable the 
wings to be folded afloat, for hoisting the craft from the water to a 
ship or a quay. 

{is) For war, good arcs of fire are obtainable over the rear hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The following are the disadvantages;— 

f I) The floats are uneconomical of structure-weight. 

(2) The aerodynamic drag is comparatively hi^. 

(3) Arrangements (a) and ( 4 ) cannot be used for larger craft than 
j tons as heavy racking stresses are set up in the structure connect¬ 
ing the two floats when on disturbed water. 

In the " boat seaplane ” the displarement of the craft is borne by 
the central hull. Longitudinal stability on the water, both static 
and dynamic, is supplied by the length of the hull, and the distri¬ 
bution of its planing surfaces. Wmg-tip floats are necessary for 
lateral support. 

The advantages of the type are as follows:— 

(1) An excellent crew position for flying and observation, r.g. 
in anti-submarine operations. 

(2) Comfort: the crew can move about, the pilot be relieved, etc. 

I (3) Economy of structure-weight. 

(4) Compact design—low air drag. 

(5) Absence of racking forces, and large size possible. This last 
advantage is the most important, and the limit of size of aircraft, 

[ as already discussed in the section on “aeroplane design,” applies 
here save as regards the hull. Experience shows that the hull wei^ts 
do not increase even in the lame proportion os the total displace¬ 
ment, a slight reduction in the ratio of the hull weight to total weight 
having been obtained, and if this continues further, it is clear that a 
reduction in hull weight can be set off against an increase in wing 
weight, resulting possibly in thu most economical scsile being greater 
than anything yet constructed 
The disadvantages are:— 
ft) The wings cannot be folded afloat. 

(2) Cannot be beached except in very soft mud, and requires 
elaborate apparatus to move it to a shed on shore. 

(3) In war it is difficult to defend from attack astern. 

(4) The large distance between the centre of gravity and the 
thrust axjs, and the low position of the centre of gravity in relation 
to the centre of lift. The former produces a variable pitching mo¬ 
ment, the latter influences adversely the lateral control. 

dements of Design Peculiar to Seaplanes ,—Many of the desiderata 
in a seaplane design are antagonistic to each other. 

Flight can be achieved with i H.P. for each 25 lb. to be flown, but 
good speeds and climbing need I H.P. for each 8 or lO lb.; therefore, 
structure-weight must be economized. 

No wings can stand a blow from any large volume of water. The 
wings must clear the waves and any but light spray. Regarded as 
an aircraft the centre of gravity of the whole and the centre of pres¬ 
sure of the wings should be nearly coincident, and for this the centre 
of gravity should be high above the water. As a watercraft, how¬ 
ever, a relatively low position of the centre of gravity is ne^ed in 
relation to the waterplane. The compromise necessafy puts the 
centre of gravity sothat the metacentric height (apart from the wing- 
tip floats) is negative. 





TVa (ivncTtw domtnatet the dtelijn. Air inflow near 

tteht eptay off the sea, and picks up spray thrown by 
the hull, wnh damage to the blades. This is preventM either by 
putting it Wgh up or over some part of the seaplane, t.t the lower 
wing or hull. Tnis placet the thrust axis well above the centre of 
gravity, and the smaller the seaplane, the more this effect is notable. 
The high thrust axis produces a downward pitch varying from 
sero in gliding flight to a maximum at full power. In the earlier 
boat seaplane this was uncorrected, and, in order to get balance in 
normal night, the craft was very “ tail heavy ” when gliding. 

This efmet has been diminished by placing the tail plane in the 
slipstream, by setting it at a negative angle to the chord of the main 
pUnes, and ^ distributing the weights so as to bring the centre of 
gravity particularly far forward. The thrust-couple thus opposed 
by the tail-coupfe can be nearly balanced out. As the main reactions 
on the tail are downwards, the tail plane is sometimes set v{ith the 
camber downwards. 

Unusually large airscrews and geared-down engines are used for 
efficiency at low spieeds, i.e. at about 4/to of the stalling speed, 
because the water resistances are greatest at this speed. 

The hull must provide longitudinal stability, both at rest and in 
motion on the water. To ride in a seaway and not bury its nose when 
accelerating, a long forebody is used. The section of this part should 
be veed at the kwl, and well flared at the chines, respectively to 
reduce shocks from on-coming waves, and to keep the divergent wave 
formation low and clear of the wings and airscrews. Fur the same 
reasons the keel and chine lines have a gradual rise forward with 
overhang forward of the fore-end of the water-line. 

At least a 300 % reserve of buoyancy is given to boat seaplanes to 
provide adequate freeboard at sea. With watertight floats 120% 
reserve is adequate. 

Above 4/10 of the minimum flying speed, called the " hump" 
speed, the water resistance due to wave-making begins to fait. Above 
the hump speed the water resistances are probably due as much 
to skin friction of the planing surfaces as to wave or eddy making, 
and by disposing steps in the planing bottom, the wetted surface, 
and consequently the resistance is reduced. From the hump 
speed onwards these hydroplane resistances decrease, the weight is 
transferred more and more to the wings until the .seaplane leaves the 
water. 

The larger the planing surface fi.e. the wider the beam) the sooner 
the hull rises, ana the earlier the hump occurs, but this increases the 
resistance at lower speeds, and makes the hull hea^ for its strength. 

Models tried in the Kroude National Tank at Teddington (Eng¬ 
land) show that but a slight reduction of max. E.H.P. at or about 
the hump speed is obtained when the beam exceeds about i the 
length of forebody. Where a high power is available on other ac¬ 
counts, the beam may be still further reduced. A narrow hull with 
spray-deflecting sections, and without flat surfaces, or main “step,” 
though desirable, was found not to give the necessary lowering of 
resistance beyond the hump speed. The resistance increased as the 
di^lacement diminished with speed. 

The main “ step " under the centre of gravity was proved necessaiy, 
but the area of the planing surface forward of less importance. The 
boundaries of the planing surfaces must have sharp edges to make 
the water break clear away from them; water clings to rounded sur¬ 
faces even of small radius, and these would cause unnecessary resis¬ 
tance. The angle between the hull surface at the chines and steps 
should not exceed 90° for the same reason. 

In a seaplane hull we require static stability at rest on the water, 
and dynamic stability in motion at the higher speeds. Longitudinal, 
stability of the whole at rest is obtained by the length of the water- 
plane area and presents no difficulties. 

The tendency of all craft to trim by the bow at low speeds is ag¬ 
gravated in the seaplane by the high thrust axis. Tne heaviest 
waves arc formed while this tendency to dive is still present, aod it 
is at these speeds (in the region of j to i of the minimum flying 
speed) that clean running in disturbed water is most difficult to attain. 

The modern hull possesses large restoring moments at small nega¬ 
tive angles of trim, but if the forward trim exceeds about 3°, the 
moments will have become negative, and an attempt to alight at such 
an angle will break up the hull. 

Lateral stability at rest (though sought in early boat seaplanes by 
providing sufficient beam to give a smml positive nietaccntnc'height) 
IS destroyed by the lightest side wind, and therefore wing-tip floats 
are a necessity. The transverse raetaccntric height is always nega¬ 
tive to-day, and wing-tip floats are relied on. 

Stability in the hydroplaning condition becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant with size. Ueyond the hump speed the hydrodynamic 
reactions, the air reactions and, to a diminishing extent, the buoyancy 
combine to support the hull, and to determine the stability of the 
whole. Just above the hump, speed hydroplaning reactions are great, 
while the air-forces are small; so are the moments Hue to the air- 
controls. Here the planing surfaces and steps must afford stability. 
When the speed increases the water-forces become less, and the air¬ 
forces greater, till, on approaching the minimum flying speed, any 
instability that may occur can be counterbalanced by the air-con¬ 
trols, In the l^er seaplanes, however, the water moments may be 
large even at high speeds, and their hulls mukt, therefore, be stable 
over the whole range of water speeds. 


The stability depends en the relative siae and podtions of the 
steps and planing surfaces, on the angles of the planing suifnees to 
the mean water-line to each other, ana to the chords of the amfotl 
surfaces; and on the position of the centre 0/ gravity In relation to 
these and to the height of the thrust axis. 

The problem is one of great complexity, and partly on account of 
its recent origin is ns yet unsolved. 

During the war, model work was called for on individual designs 
and delayed the general investigation, but clues have been found. 
Usually the smaller hulls are proved more apt to develop instability 
both in the tank tests and on the full scale. The minimum flying 
speed being much the same on large and small seaplanes, the wove 
lengths at any given speed are much the same. A hull of ^ ft. gave 
best results with the main step slightly forward of the C.G) and the 
rear step, very small relatively, 18 ft. aft of it. Here instability was 
delayed until the air-controls were effective, and when tried in the 
full sule, no instability was apparent, probably on account of the 
damping action of the air-surfaces, since the seaplane took the air 
without operation of the controls by the flier. 

A somewhat similar model of a much larger seaplane with steps 
32 ft. apart was stable throughout the speM range. 

In the small types the hull length restricts the distance apart of 
the steps. The two steps may be compared to the wings and tail 
surfaces of an aeroplane; the main step nearly under the C.G. does 
the lifting of the boat on to the surface, while the rear step provides 
the pitching moments for equilibrium, and is most effective for this 
purpose when far aft and of small dimensions. Tank experiments 
on models show that not more than about i/io of the total resistance 
is due to the rear step and after body. The two steps must also be 
arranged in such a way that the intermediate hull-sections and that 
part of the hull carrying the tail surfaces, aft of the rear step, are 
clear of the two depressioms formed in the water by the passage of 
the steps. The object is to reduce the wetted surface, aft of the main 
step, to the minimum necessary (at the rear step itself) to give 
stable conditions. This best arrangement can only be obtained, at 
present, by individual model experiments. The full scale has cor¬ 
roborated the results, and accordingly the resistance, running angles, 
pitching moments required for equilibrium and general characteris¬ 
tics of running can be obtained in the Froude tank, where waves 
can also be reproduced artificially. Tests show that complete 
stability on the model is obtained under more difficult conditions 
than in the full scale, hence the seaplane corresponding to a stable 
model may be fully relied upon. 

Between Air and Water --The water reactions on a badly designed 
hull may continue to be considerable up to the moment of quitting 
the water; then, their sudden disappearance may produce moments 
dangerous at a time when their correction by air-controls requires 
big movements. Such a seaplane at a high spwd on water, and kept 
at the angle for maximum lift of the wings by means of the air- 
controls, is suWeet to a moment in pitch due to the water reaction 
on the steps. This is balanced by a moment due to the elevator until 
it leaves the water, when all the water forces are lost. If the elevator 
moment, which had been applied by the flier were positive (i.c. 
increasing the angle of attack), the seaplane would stall. These 
moments should either not exist or be negligible. If they do exist 
they are less dangerous if operative in the inverse sense to those in 
the example. Their existence can only be ascertained, and as a rule 
eventually eliminated, by experiment. From such experiments a 
canon for design will be evolved. 

To keep hull weight low there are special methods of construc¬ 
tion. The timbers used in boat-building practice have so far been 
found best. Inthe present sizes steel is out of the queation. Alumin¬ 
ium alloys have been used in Germany with success for float con- 
stnirtion, but it is doubtful whether duralumin or any other alumin¬ 
ium alloy is superior to mahogany for the hull skin as regards 
strength, hysteresis or durability. In any case of timbers, mahogany 
is the best for this purpose. 

Unsuccessful attempts have been made to depart from the time¬ 
worn principles and practice of light boat building. A planked skin 
through-fastened on to timbers and stringers in tne usual manner is 
essential for watertightness and durability. 

Design i.s addressed to keeping down the weight of the skin, and 
its supporting structure. Seaplane hulls have been built having a 
bare weight from 20% to % of the total weight. The latter flgure 
was got on a boat displ.ncing about 15 tons. 

The two principal methods of construction are; the rigid and the 
flexible. For most hulls the skin is supported by a rigid structure 
which permits of easy subdivision by transverse bulkheads like the 
ordinary steel steamship except that timber la employed. The main 
objection to this method is its low apecifle strength. The rigid 
structure produces strong local points in the skin with intermediate 
areas poorly supported, resulting in sudden changes of cross iktion 
and localize denertions under mad. Such a hull to have sufficient 
strength for taking off in disturbed water weighs 1J % of its displace¬ 
ment at least. 

The flexible method as developed by Linton Hope has its trans¬ 
verse sections approximately circular throughout the whole length, 
while the planing surfaces are built on outside the main hull, produc¬ 
ing what IS virtually a double bottom. The structure h tubular, its 
whole strength being concentrated in the Skin and Its local support- 
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ing members. Two or more thicknesses of mahogany-planking are 
through-fastened to transverM timbers of small sedwa btoselykpaelBd; 
these are connected longitudinally by a large number of stringers of 
rectangular section lying in a radial plane, edge on to the timbers: 
the stringers are in turn suppprted on their inner e^es by elm hoops 
of comparatively heavy section widely spaced. The small section 
timbers ace pl^ed so closely that no fastenii^ need be passed 
through the skin anywhere between timbers. This type is water¬ 
tight, durable and light. The average hull weighs not more than 
11 % to 12 % of its displacement. 

The flexibility absorbs the shocks of alighting and taking off, and 
precludes heavy local pressures. Care is taken to distribute the air 
loads, which are generally concentrati^ along two lines transversely 
to the axis of the hull, over a suflicient area of the skin, and aU 
internal installation is arranged to allow for comparatively large 
relative movements of components. Transverse subdivision is prac¬ 
tically impossible, but the provision of a subdivide double bottom 
is easy and effective. 

Seaplane in Operation. —The preparations made for housing and 
upkeep of seaplanes were unfortunately dominated by the require¬ 
ments of the early types. The seaplane station was modellra on 
aerodrome lines, with the addition of a slipway to the water. The 
flat floats of the float seaplanes were placed on troIl^s, and thence 
by slipways to the water. The delicate V-section hull of the heavy 
boat seaplane is ill-suited for such handling. The draught of the 
modern boat (with a trolley under it) exceeds what can be negotiated 
by men in waders. If such boats are to be brought ashore at all new 
devices arc required for doing so. Experience shows that boats of 
only 5 or 6 tons are damaged in such handling, though they draw 
little more than 2 ft. of water. To limit the bringing ashore to slack 
water periods in good weather, would he intolerable for commercial 
work. Better water-side facilities, such as covered sheds with direct 
access to the water for the construction, erection and repair of 
modern seaplanes are needed. These should allow of admitting water 
to part of the shed to reduce the out-of-water handling to a minimum. 
As a large expanse of sheltered water is necessary, and the rise and 
fall of the tide is important, floating sheds may be needed. 

Closed sheds arc not essential for operating seaplanes. The larger 
the seaplane the more can it resist exposure lor long periods, and the 
practice of mooring out will hrcorae an economical necessity, but the 
seaplane must be designed with this in view, and proper auxiliary 
services for heating, fuellin:^ and repairs provided. _ In high winds 
seaplanes moored out have risen off the water at their moorings and 
destroyed themselves, but this is avoidable by destroying the atr-flow 
over the lower planes by attaching light boarding along the leading 
edges at a large negative angle to the chord. As the seaplane for com¬ 
merce has been but little studied, marked developments may be 
expected in this direction; sea-worthiness is still the main problem 
for warcraft and increase of sixe the most direct solution. 

In transport work, sea-worthiness is an insurance against engine 
failure: remove this risk and operation would take place from shel¬ 
tered water only, design would be freer, size would be dictated by 
load, capacity and economy. The need to counter the winds rather 
than competition against the alow surface ship would dictate the air 
speed of such craft. 


For operation from smooth waters structure-weight and hull 
Mii^ht can be reduced and wing load increased, while high-lift wing 
sections also offer much promise. 

It is remarkable that though the viewpoint for seaplanes is so 
different from that for aeroplanes, the reliable engine unit is equally 
found to be the prime desideratum tor present progress. (A. J. M.) 

IX. Aixships 

Airshipsaredivided into three main types:—(i) The rigid, which 
has a hull structure of rigid members covered by an outer fabric 
fairing, and containing a number of separate gas cells. (2} The 
semi-rigid, in which the whole or part of the bending and longi¬ 
tudinal compression induced in the ship by the rigging wires, is 
taken by a rigid keel. The envelope from which this keel is car¬ 
ried is kept distended by the pressure of the gas, but is mainly 
subject to vertical loads. (3) The non-rigid, in which the envdope 
maintains its shape solely on account of an internal pressure 
which must exceed the outside pressure. 

Small airships up to, say, 300 ft. long are necessarily non-rigid, 
as there is not sufficient lift to justify a rigid framework. The 
largest airships have a rigid hull structure because the pressures 
involved in an envelope of large diameter necessitate very heavy 
fabric and make a system of compartments essential. Between 
the two, the semi-rigid seeks to reduce the fabric tensions by the 
use of a rigid keel girder, but it is doubtful whether this justifies 
the keel, except as a convenient means of carrying the loads 
from the envelope. 

A rigid airship has a hull structure of light aluminium girders, 
arranged with some 25 longitudinals connecting some 17 main 
transverse polygonal rings. At each main ring a bulkhead is 
formed of the load wires which suspend the weight of the keel 
from the upper part of the framework and the radial and chord 
wires which retain the shape of cross section of the ship. A spe¬ 
cially strong keel of triangular section and some 8 ft. high runs 
nearly the whole length of the ship and carries the petrol tanks, 
water-ballast bags and other weights, being itself supported 
at the main transverse rings. The 30.qnetre spaces between 
the bulkheads are each fitted with a single gasbag of gas-tight 
fabric. The degree of fullness of these bags varies from the 
maximum to sometimes less than jo % full, when the upper parts 
of the space alone will be occupied by the bag, whose lower part is 
collapsed and empty. A cover of fabric is stretched over the 
outside of the whole frame, so as to present a smooth surface and 
protect the gasbags from weather and light. Separate engine 
cars are attached below the bull at points along its length. 
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Type 

11.i>. 

— 

Useful 
Load In¬ 
cluding Crew 

(Ifi.) 

Endurance 

Hrs. 

Maximum 
Speed in m.p.h. 
at Sea Level 

Span 

Total 

Weight* 

Maximum 

Total 

Weight 

Eff^ive 

Ceiling 

M. Farman .... 

100 


||B|H 

62 

6.3 

2,130 

2,130 

,. 


160 



74 

56 

3,000 

3.000 


Sopwith-Schneidcr . 

100 



90 

26 

1,500 

1,600 



Short 184. 

225 

1,300 

5 

68 

63. 

,_ 4,700 

5 iP«o 


ip/d. 

Sopwith-Schneidcr . 

130 

51.1 


109 

26 


1.790 

_ ... 

1917- 




4 l 

93 

46 

4.159 

4.300 

14.000 



HooH 

5 

79 

63 

5,>50 

5.>50 

S.S00 


mSBM 

■kSZSH 

1 

_Z 3 _ 

74 

_ 7.000 


_3.300_ 

19 SS. 

Fairey Type 111 . c. 

360 

1,408 

5 

mamsmm 

46 

4i8do 

8.000 

15,000 

Westland Single-Seater . 

ISO 

474 



31 

,1,987 

a,ooQ 

I0i400 

Hanriot Single-Seater 


585 

a 

IHHirUli 

28 

I. 8>5 




[S.V.A.. 

200 

49 S 

1 

134 

30 

>.195 

1 ^ 

.. 


iRairey Type III. 

4.S0 

_MZ 2 _ 

4 i 

_Li*_ 

LjL- 

8.aSO 

_ 5 jiS 2 _ 

.. 


• Total weight carried for performance shown. 
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Performanu Tab!* »f Su^lan**, 1014-30, 
Boat Seapkmtt, 

1914- 


— 

Type 


Useful 
Load In¬ 
cluding Cre>\' 

(Ib.) 

Endurance 

Hrs. 

Maximum 
Speed in m.p.h. 
at Sea Level 

Span 

Total 

Weight* 

Maximum 

Total 

Weight 

Effective 

editing 

Curtin America 


650 

3 


76 

' 4,000 



FiB.A. 


630 

.. J_ 


40 

_L82S 




Norman Thompaort 


_ 835 _ 

_ 4 i__ 

_z?_ 

48 


2,600 

.. 

jptd. 

Large America. H12 


1.357 

6 

97 


10,640 

11,000 

10,800 

Porte Boat 

IK&SI 

_3,^ ■ 

_ 7 _ 

88 

Hffl 

18,600 

18,600 

8.000 

ip/ 7 . 

A.D. Boat 

300 

1,066 


_ 93 _ 

50 

3 ,S 6 o 

3,600 

11 ,. 4 tX> 



FS (Light Uad) . 

720 

1,607 

8 

lOI 

104 

9.630 

13.300 

17,400 

Pfioenix Ps (Light Load) 

730 

1.773 

7 i 

105 

87 

9 . 3 X 0 

12a500 

15,100 

Tellier. 

350 

2,640 

6 

_90_ 

76 

7.160 

7,160 


/p/p. 

Felixstowe Fury . , . ' 

1,800 

6,6go 


25 


25*250 

28,000 

12,000 

F.B.A. 

200 

1,320 


87 


3.520 

4,000 


Nieupiort Macchi 

260 

595 


>27 


2,245 

2,245 


N.C. 

J ,6<K) 

12,000 


85 


38,000 

38,000 


Dornier G,S.I, (Zeppelin) 

520 

2,800 


112 


9,500 



IQ20. 

Vickers Viking Mk. HI. 1 

_A 5 <> 1 


_ii_ 

121 1 

-.48,1 

4 .q<H) 

_ 5 ,too 



• Total weight carried for performance ahown. 


The early development of rigid airships was carried out by 
Count Zeppelin in Germany, and represents an extraordinary 
record of perseverance. This development was only rendered 
possible by political influence and by the repeated flnancial 
assistance available. The Schtltte-Lanz airships were of wooden 
construction and developed more slowly. They appear, however, 
to have embodied considerably more original and perhaps cou¬ 
rageous developments than did the Zeppeiins, which were de¬ 
veloped more as gradual minor improvements on the original 
design. 

British Rigid Airship No. i was started in igoy. During the 
construction groat consideration was given to the various auxiliary 
gear required by the ship and to the problems included in the 
handling and mooring as well as the actual flying of the ship. 
The thoroughness and accuracy with which this auxiliary work 
was developed is most remarkable in the light of later experience. 
Before the first flight was made the ship was moored by the bow 
to a mast with her cars resting on the water. The ship was broken 
amidships in Sept, 1911 as the result of a mistake in handling 
while she was being returned to her shed after one of the trials 
of handling before flight. Comparison of the details and esti¬ 
mated performance of this ship with the contemporary Zeppelins 
shows that she was a remarkably good first design and thathkd 
it not been decided to abandon rigid-airship constHiction the 
British development of these ships would almost certainly have 
become at least equal to that of Germany. 

British Rigid Airship Rg, by Vickers, stopped at the beginning 
of the World War, was restarted in July igis and made her 
first flight in Nov. igi6. She made a rather remarkable passage 
to Howden through a snowstorm over the Pennihe range. Being 
somewhat inadequate in buoyancy, she was used for instruction 
and ultimately for mooring experiments. 

She was followed by four ships of R33 class, built by Vickers, 
Beardmore and Armstrong, and again by R37 and Rag, which 
were remarkable for the absence of the keel which had existed 
in all previous rigid airships and had been looked upon as con¬ 
stituting the real strength of the ship to resist bending and shear¬ 
ing forces. This keel subsequently reappeared in German Zep¬ 
pelins and in the ships built in England, but then merely as a 
means of distributing to the main frames the weights of petrol 
tanks, etc., arranged along it. 


Two wooden ships, R31 and R3S, were built by Short to a design 
closely similar to that of the Schtlttc-Lanz type. They were 
considerably faster than contemporary ships. 

Rigid-airship construction in Germany had advanced con¬ 
tinuously and was, therefore, greatly ahead of French and British. 
A combination of the talent and experience of the Zeppelin and 
Schtitte-Lanz firms early in igi6 resulted in the design of L30, 
giving a speed and performance far ahead of any earlier ships. 
L33 of this class was brought down in Sept. 1916 in such a com¬ 
paratively undamaged condition that it was possible from her'rt 
prepare a design in England to which R33 and R34 were biillt. 
These ships were not, however, completed till late in igi8. 

The German L65 class marked a further advance in speed and 
performance, while the L70 class, of which the first ship, L70, was 
destroyed on the first flight to En^and with some of the chief 
constructional experts on board, marked still further progress in 
performance and in the simplification of the machinery installa¬ 
tion, in the adoption of fins of triangular cross section. L72, 
which was not actually completed until after the Armistice, had 
again a slightly higher performance. 

After the Armistice Germany built a much smaller airship, 
the “ Bodensee,” for commercial purposes, and with her carried 
out a remarkable series of passenger flights. The ship was then 
enlarged and a sister ship, “ Nordstern,” also constructed. 

Subsequent to the R33 class the British R36 and R37 were 
constructed to a generally similar design, of somewhat greater 
capacity and much improved detail. R80, designed and con¬ 
structed by Vickers, embodied several entirdy new features, but 
her size was so restricted by the dimensions of the construction 
shed that her performance was seriously handicapjied. R38 
made radical changes in features of design, and a clear and def¬ 
inite departure from German methods. The United States had 
contracted for its purchase. It was to be used, as it was geijipr- 
ally understood, for an experimental service from New York to 
San Francisco and for tluit purpose masts and intermediate 
stations were being prepared. R38, while on the final test flight 
before delivery on August 24 igai, caught fire and fell owing 
to structural weakness, and many lives were lost. 

.Non-Rigid Airships .—In 1013 the chief general classes of non- 
rigid airships were:—(i) Those-with a plain diculor envelope 
from which the car, etc., was suspended from special fittings on 
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the envelope, and ai- which the fititiih militaiy :aiidltipi :are 
typical. <a) The Fanevat (type, in which the cheokr enveh^ it 
reinforoed againit bending under the rigging taneion by Fatievnl 
tCajectoiy baindt paisii^ orver the envelope and'aeouredito a 
gir^e to whidb the cU is rigged. (3) The Toma type^ made by 
the Astra £nn oi Faria, tiilotw in section, with ri^gingB.led inside 
the envelope and divided into ians secured to points along the 
twotopridges. 

The tw6 latter syatems are intended to decrease the distance | 
between the envelope and the car without producing ianosssive 
tendency to bend in a largeship. ' ' j 

At the beginning of the war the Ftcncb had adveksl' nonorii^d 
ships of various types which carried «ut bombing operatiohs, 
but no important new ships were built. Germany had a few ; 
Parseval airships, which did a little work on the Russian front, | 
but there was no important development of small ships. England | 
bad three small non-rigids, ^so one FatSeval and «ire Astra, j 
It became necessary, however, at the beginning of 1915 to develop | 
the very small non-rigid airship as rapidy as possible as an anti- j 
submarine protection. Extreme simplicity waa essential in order ; 
to allow of rapid production by firms having no previous expe¬ 
rience. For the first 30 ships aeroplane bodies were used as cars, 
but later special cars far more suitable for patrpl work were 
adopted. Engines of about 90 H.P, were used arid a crew of thre,e. 
carried. Some i jo ships of the S.S. classes were built, but at the 
end of the war it had been decided to adopt a slightly larger sh^ 
with twin engines and a crew of five as being more suitalfie for 
the longer patrols which became nccessaiy. Later in 19x5 a 
larger type—the Coastal class—having greater speed and taking 
a crew of five, was built. For these the Astra system of rigging 
was adopted in order to reduce to a minimum the necessary 
helgjbt of the sheds. Thirty-five of these ships and ten of an 
improved (C^) dais were built during the war. These ships later 
carried a crew of five and had an endurance of la hours at a full 
speed of 51 knots. In 1916 the first ship of the North Sea type 
was fiown. Thl^ .Class was intended to work with the fleet and 
had an endurance! of some 24 hours at 50 knots. Sixteen of these 
ships were built. 

The characteristic of these ships, more particulariy the N.S. 
class, was that the petrol tanks and all other weights possible 
were carried direct on the envelope. In the N.S. class the car 
was Berate from the power unit and the weight distributed 
over the length of the ship. This gave important advantages 
over all earlier non-rigids where the loads had been concentrated 
in the car. The S.S., Coastal and N.S. classes wem all designed 
and built at the R.N. Airship Station, Eingsnorth. They con¬ 
stitute a very interesting development from the smsll supply of 
ships and experience available at the beginning of the war. 

A considerable number of British non-rigid airsUps were built 
and supplied to the French, Italian, Russian and American serv¬ 
ices, and one Italian acmi-rigid was supplied to England for 
experiment. A large Astra ship of some 800,000 cub. ft. capacity 
was built in France with two large cars. It is understood 
that lack of longitudinal rigidity of the envelope gave trouble. 

The Italian airship design has favoured the semi-rigid type 
of construction, their most successful type bring one in wUch 
the ked girder was not in itself rigid but “ vertebrate,'" cx>nsi8ting 
of a number of pin-jointed frames capable of taking the longitu- j 
dinal thrust induced by the car riggings, so long as the envelope 
held the keel in line. This system did not greatly reduce the 
height of the ship, at the points of attachment of the riggings 
were necessarily dt the bottom of the envelope instead of near 
the levd'of its centre line. It did, however, enable a much lower 
envelope pressure to be used than in the non-rigidsof the same 
size. 11118 enabled a very light envelope fabric to be Used and 
also a system of automatic pressure regulation by air token at the 
nose of the airship. These shipB were designed for bombing 
raids at great heights across .the Adriatic Sea. The excellent 
weather conditions rendered their comparatively slow speed 1 
quite satisfactory. { 

Oemiany built a few large aemi-rigids of the M type and the j 
Parseval type. The two largest, PL26 and 37, were of some 


5^5 

iz^iiib^ooo cub. ft. capicitjr. They onboUied wany intonating 
jfeatuies, including tpherietd partitions which divided the envelope 
I into Sections to tiatihe xcoumulation of i^iesaun hi the upper 
end 'of the sUp wfaOu pitched wes avoidedi As far aa ia known, 
Hie very thomu^ trial of these sfaipe was niade, but oe far aa the 
atperimeat was earned it appears to 'have been latisfoctoiy. 

, The type woa not, however, ^refceeded with oh aocount of tto 
idecisicai to oOncantnte on the rigid type. " 1 

Italy, totce the lAnnistice, built a large aetni-rigid “ Roma,” 
intenctodtortrasMtlanticsei^oe. 

[1 '-An interesting aircraft which was developed edperiDMfntally' 
M a counter' to the Zeiipdin raids was theainUp-plaBe " 
deviaed'by Wing Comm. Usbome. A eotnplele aeroplane was 
rigged under the envelope of an S.S. airship in such a way that, 
after patrolling at a great height, the envelope could be released 
and the aeroplane left free to deliver its attack. After several 
preKmiaary flights the first attempt to slip the envelope in 
flight failed on account, probably, of temporary,lose of pressure 
in the envelope. The machine was partly released prematurely, 
and was damaged as it fell awSy; Wing Comm. Usbome and 
Wing Comm. Ireland were both killed. The iormer particularly 
was a most serious loss, as he had up to that time been mainly 
responsible for the exceptionally rapid airship development. 

Kite BaUootis, —The Dracbeh kite balloon, in the mmi origi¬ 
nally used by Maj. iron Farseval and Capt. vonBlgsfeld in 1896, 
was used by the Germane immediately on the dedairation of war 
for observation of artfllety fire: Its value became at once ap¬ 
parent, and it Was immediately' Copied by the Mies, very large 
numbers being made. The stability was, however, so poor that 
this type could only be used in fair weather, and accurate ob¬ 
servation was often diflicult. Capt. Caquot of the French army 
designed an improved arrangement of stabilizers. Three fins, 
one at the bottom of the tail and two 120° from it, were in the 
summer of 1916 ultimately adopted instead of the single fin of 
the Drachen and the string of parachutes which were necessary 
with it. Considerably Improved stability was bbtained, anc 
there was an important increase pi the dynamic lift which gave 
increased height. This type was generally adopted by the Allies 
for military use and worked well up to 6,000 feet. The same type 
of balloon was used by the navy, but was xeplaoed i^y a similar 
one designed to resist higher wind speeds and capable of only 
3,000 feet. This was used extensively by the fleet for gunnery 
observation and as a loOk-out for Submarines. The balloon,‘being 
in continuous telephone communication with the capMdn pi the 
ship, could transmit information more completely and rapidly 
tbw other aircraft. The balloons were also used in the ships 
protecting convoys, although it Was sometimes contettde 4 that 
they acted as buoys to show the position of the convoy to a sub¬ 
marine which could thereby keep in tourit at a safe distance 
during the day and deliver its attack at night. These naval 
balloons were capable oi very lugh wind speeds, in one instance 
80 knots being recorded. 

An Italian A.F. type of balloon having a considerably smaller 
length to diameter ratio was adopted to give very gi^ static 
lift in calm air. These were used for the apron defence against 
aeroplane attack. A line of balloons lifted to a hei^ of tome 
13,600 ft. a horizontal cable from which hung thin vertfaal wires 
arranged to foul the wings of the hostile aircraft. 

Airship Operations.—JiwAni the early days oi the war.French 
airships were employed for bombing behind the German line, 
but the damage to the sMps, usually through gas leakage caused 
by shell and bullets, was so great that only a limited amount of 
work was done. 

The. Italian airships designed specially for bombing raids at 
very high altitude across the Adriatic obtained considerable 
protection from their height, arid more useful results appear to 
' have been achieved. 

The Zeppelin «ids over Enjjjand were ah interesting achieve¬ 
ment from the airship point of view. So much of the effect 
of these laidawas indirect, in the delays to munition work during 
raid nights, large amount of personnel and material retained for 
defence, and also in the psycholoifical'effect produced, that it is 
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impewible to usels. Ute.-fuU vihie at' tiui' work it* a warlike: 
opeiation. , ■ ■ 

: A less well-knowB^eppelia activity was the patrol of the North 
Sea in eonjuootion/with the navy. Theaepatrols we of extra*, 
ordinary extent and thetoughneSs, and roust have proved a roost 
valuable assistance to the naval authorities. The value of a 
stmilacly thorough patrol to the British would probably have 
been even greater. British .airship activity was confined almost 
entirely. to anti-submarine work carried out by non-rigid ships 
partly as patrols over definite areas and partly as protection 
tO'convoys. ;As a prevention to submarine activity these small 
ships were ‘ extremely effective, although the number of sub¬ 
marines actually; destroyed through their direct agency was 


small. The ruse of b hydrophone from: an adrsbtp whik'in flight 
was. bong suoeessfuUy developed at the. time of . the Armiatioe, 
lahd ptoroised greatly to increase the eSectiveneM of their work. 
The funcdon of these bhips was to detect and keep touch with 
the submarine until the surface craft arrived with better locating, 
gear and a much more ample supply of explosive with which to 
carry out the actual destruction.. The iai^ ships did a certain 
amount of scouting work for the fleet, but this operation was 
really only in course of development at the time of the Armistice. 
The number of hours flown on patrols was over 87,000 and the 
distance covered well over two million miles. 

One remarkable operation by the Zeppelin Ls7 was her flight 
to East Africa for. the relief of the German force there. She left 


Year 

of 

Com- 

pie- 












Endurance 

Length 

Diam¬ 

eter 

Ca¬ 

pacity 

Gross 

Lift 

Dianoaable 

Lift 

Useful 

Lift 

Engines 

Max- 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Cruis¬ 

ing 

Cruis¬ 

ing 

At 

kts.. 

tton 

feet 

feet 

million 
cub. ft. 

tons 

tons 

%of 

KroBs 

tons 

%of 

No 

H.P. 

knots 

knots 

hrs. 

hrs. 

1914 

S18 

49 

•793 

24-1 

8-53 

35-3 


13-7 

3 

210 

45 

32 

39 

77 

22 

1915 

1916 

He 

61 

1.126 

34 -* 

14-9 

43-5 

8-44 

24-7 

4 

240 

52-4 

38-6 

70 

306 

79 

1-264 

38-4 

16-52 

43-0 

10*0 

26-0 

4 

240 

51-4 

39-6 

80 

77 

1916 

645 

79 

1-949 

59-2 

30*0 

50-6 

« 7-35 

29-4 

6 

240 

55-7 

43 

93 

107 

1918 

645 

79 • 

1-978 

60-0 

36-93 

61-5 

27-6 

46-4 

5 

z6o 

61-7 

47-4 

178 

290 

1918 

743 

79 

2*430 

•800 

73-45 

47-0 

64*0 

36-72 

50*0 

6 

a6o 

66*4 

49*1 

182 

330 


430 


33*0 

11*1 

50-5 

8*0 

36-3 

4 

240 

68 

54 

76 

165 


781 

9 fi 

3-814 

tt5-8 

75-6 

65-3 

6o-i 

52*0 

10 

260 

66-6 

53*3 

160 

414 

1915 

513 

65 

1-144 

. 34-7 

12-18 

35-1 

6-16 

l8-0 

4 

210 

45-7 

36-5 

56 

43 

191.5 

534 

65 

1-236 

37-5 

4-58 

38-9 

8-30 

22*2 

4 

210 

50 -1 

40*1 

75 

76 

1916 

1^' 

66 

1-367 

41-5 

18*0 

43-4 

11-30 

27-3 

4 

240 

50-1 

40*1 

90 

91 

1917 

650 

75 

1-978 

6o-o 

32-56 

54-2 

23-5 

39-2 

6 

240 

55-4 

44-3 

126 

170 

19:7 

526 

53 

-89 

25-6 

5-1 

20*0 

1*6 

6-25 

4 

tSo 

36 

29 

20 


1917 

533 



ESEl 

5-6 

20*5 

1*8 

6*6 

4 

260 

45 

36 

26 

18 

1918 

61S 

66 

1-553 

47-14 

16-43 

34-8 

8-9 

i8-9 

5 

250 

58-2 

46-6 

54 

85 

1919 

640 

79 

1-958 

59-5 

25-9 

44-7 


28-8 

5 

250 

52 

41-7 

106 

119 

1930 

535 

70 

1*200 

36-43 

14*0 

38-5 

7-8i 

21-5 

4 

239 

53-9 

43 

65 

81 

1931 

672 

79 

2 *X 0 t 

63-8 

.32-5 

51-0 

25-5 


4 

350 

54 

43-2 

130 

16.1 

1931 

695 


2-724 

82-7 

50-0 

6o-5 

38-0 


6 

350 

60 

48 

157 

245 

1918 

177 

35 

•127 

3-9 ' 

1-37 

35-0 

•95 

25*0 

2 

120 

47 

37-6 

28 

23 

1918 

364 

U 

-441 

13-36 

6-7 

50 -1 

5 - 4 * 

405 

3 

200 

45 

36 

69 

48 

1917 

1916 

398 

•63s 

19-3 

9-2 

47-6 

7-39 

38-3 

2 

210 

38 

17 

30 

140 

298 

66 

•635 

19-3 

8-64 

44-7 

6-83 

3 S -4 

4 

150 

37 


47 

1930 

410 

70 

1*200 

36-3 

18-1 

50*0 

13-0 

36-2 

6 

500 

68 

53 

100 

230 

1914 

400 

53 

-6q 

20*9 

, , 

,, 

6*0 

28-7 

3 

160 

43 

34 

96 

59 

1917 

Sao 

65 

1*12 

33-8 



150 

44-5 

4 

240 

49 

39 

120 

”5 

1913 



•05 

1-52 






JS 

31 

ll 

8-S 


1913 

. . . 

54 -.'i 

•12 

3 - 6,3 


,. 



2 

80 

35 

10 


1915 

143 

27-7 

*06 

1-82 

•5 

27*0 



I 

70 

40 

32 



1916 

t 43 

30-7 

•07 

•a -155 

•^6 

3»-3 

•435 

20*2 

I 

8f) 

43 

35 

29 

It 

19*5 

196 

37'2 

•170 

. 5 'i 5 

1-4 

27*0 

•9 

17-5/ 

I 

I 

110 

220 

40 

32 

19 

8. 

1917 

220 

441 

• 300 * 

6-4 

1-93 

30*2 

1-285 

20*1 1 

I 

I 

no 

260 

51 

41 

33 

22-5 

1916 

262 

54-3 

•360 

- 11-44 

4-34 

37-9 

5-24 

20-3 

2 

,260 

SO 

40 

53 

36 

1913 

278 

49-5'' 

-28 

■ 8-5 


, , 

2-8 

33-0 

2 

180 

35 

aS 



1913 

400 

54 

•47 

14-3 

•• 

•• 

6 

42*0 

2 

210 

37 

30 



1919 

2 fi 4 

,52-8 

•336 

10*2 

4*0 

39-0 

a-8 

27-4 

2 

250 

43-5 

35 

20 

12 

1916. 

307 

•368 

11-4 

4-5 

39-4 

3-1 

27*2 , 

2 

220 

. 3 ^ 

30 

43 

. . 

1918 

157 

3 S -6 

•096 

2*92 

•9 

30-9 

•6 

20*5 

2 

80 

43 

33-5 

9 

7 

1917 

160 ' 

31-6 

-084 

2 -55 

■866 

34 *^ 

■■<611 

24*0 

I 

300 

41 

33 

27 

16 

J9I8 

193 

4 * 

-180 

3-45 

‘ 1-63 

30*0 

X-I 

2012 

2 

150 

52 

41-5 

31 

> 3 r 

H 920 

198 

4a 

•190 

_iZi 

2*13 

■ifsai 


WEBm 

.2 

J? 5 .. 

.50 


. 37 

_fiZj 


AiasHtr 


KIGIDS 
Germany ;— 

Zeppwn 14 . 

Lio . 

Lso . 

Ljo . 

L58 . 

Lra . 

“Bodensee” (aotlW) 
Lioo (design) 
Schatte-Lanz SLt . 

SL6 . 

SL8 . 
SLzo . 

Britain :— 

R 9 . 

Rs 3 ..... 

Rjz (SchUtte-Lanz type) 

»iS : : ; 

R36 . . . 

RsS (design) . 


SEMI-RIGIDS 
Italy ;—■ 

O. 

, M51 .. . i . 
Forlanini 5 
Forlanini 6 
“Roffla" . . . 

ffarmany:— 

M. IV. E, . . . 
PL27 .... 


NON-RIGI13S 

Britain:— 

Beta . . . 

Era . . . 

S.S. . . . 

s.s,z. . . . 


Cobstal 


Coastal.* . . 

North'Sea 

Germany :— 

PI .18 . . . 

' PLz$ . . . 

Frobee.-^ 

Astra 19 . . 

Tunisie , . 

Zodiac Vedette 

America :— 

B . . . ■ . 

.C ' . , . 

D . . , . 


Note. —The trials made with the earlier ships were leas complete and less accurate than those made later, The performance was in 
many Instances calculated.and recorded on a basis very different .from the present stendard. The figures given in the taUe are, however, 
the best that, can be derived from the sources available- 

The endurance depends upon the weight available for petrol when a deduction from the useful lift has been made for crew, armament, 
skirM. ete. This deduction necessarily varies with different types of ship, and the basis on which it is made is usually not stated in Ao 
racoras that have been preserved. The endurance should not, therefore, be regarded M a reliable basis of .comparison. The figures given 
are riiOlk for the best ship, of each class. 
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>mboM (Bulgaria) at 413^ A;ir. on Kov. ai igiy With over ten 
ton» of machirte-gU]^, ammunition and medical atoms. She had 
jasaed Khartum When she was recalled and landed « flW" at 
Jamboli at 5:30 a.m. Nov. *3, having co'/ered 3,000 m. in 07 
lir. with her full load of stores. 

The Atlantic fli|!ht of R34 was slightlir better In point of time 
Leaving East Fortune, near Edinburgh, at 1144 a.m. July 4 1910 
she reached New York at 1:54 s.u. on July 6 after lofi hr’ 
14 min. In the air. The return journey to Fulham in Norfolk 
occupied only 75 hours. 

The longest flight by an N.S. airship was loi hours. The 
record for an S.S. ship was 51 hr., equaUy remarkable when it is 
realized that the crew of three were continuously on duty. 

As indicating the regularity of the patrols, it is interesting 
that in 1918 from Jan. to Nov. there were only eight da)fs on 
which there was no airship patrol. As showing the life of a ship, 
that of Coastal No. 0 at her patrol station in Cornwall may be 
quoted. She was inflated on July i 1916, and deflated on Sept. 14 
1918. During this 80s days she flew 4,500 hr., or an average 
of 3 hr. 6 mm. per day, over the whole period. The deduction 
to be drawn from the airship operations carried out appears to 
be that for future warlike operations their duties will be limited 
to those areas where intense hostile anti-aircraft fire or hostile 
aeroplanes are unlikely to be met. With this reservation their 
uses are likely to be the same as in the past war, with a very 
important ntension to work over undeveloped country, the 
airships acting as patrols and for the transport of stores. The 
use of a large airship as a carrier from which fighting or bombing 
aeroplanes could be released, and to which they could return, 
was conridered. An aeroplane was on two occasions dropped 
from a rigid airship with no inconvenience or danger to the pilot. 
Arrangements for the complementary process of hooking on 
again were not completed at the time of the Armistice. 

For passenger and goods transport over distances longer than 
the aeroplane can profitably cover at one stage the airship has 
important advantages. By eliminating the time spent at inter¬ 
mediate stops and by flying day and night with the passengers 
in reasonable comfort, the effective speed over a long journey is 
probably greater than that of the aeroplane. To this must be 
added the ability to make long ocean passages in safety and so to 
select a course as to take advantage of trade winds or local 
meteorological conditions. 

German commercial airship activity was already in igai very 
completely planned and was only suspended by the restrictions 
of the Peace Treaty. The “ Bodensee ” had already carried out 
a remarkable series of flights between Berlin and Friedrichshafen, 
nmking 100 flights in 97 days and carrying in all 2,300 passengers. 
The ship has now been enlarged and a sister ship built in order 
to extend the flights to Scandinavia. Larger ships and an ex¬ 
tension of the service to London and other capitals were con¬ 
templated, and a service of ships of considerably larger size from 
Cadiz to N. and S. America was planned. 

ilomng and Handhng.—The earliest activity of airships hod been 
limited rather by the ability to handle them on the ground than by 
their ability to meet weather conditions in flight. British Rigid Air- 
shipNo. I was moored by the bow to a mast and sheltered by a screen 
on Lavendish Dock, Barrow, before the ship was flown. This trial 
was successful, the ship remaining safe during winds with gusts 
up to 48 m. an hour. In the course of these trials the screen was 
abandoned. 

The Royal Aircraft Factory in 191a devised and used continuously 
lor many months a new form of mooring mast to which a non-rigid 
airship was attached while floating in the air. To prevent the ship 
oromding the rnast jn gusty weather and to facilitate approach, 
the mart earned at its head a swinging cone duly counterpoised, 
into whmh tae nose of the airship was drawn by a rope running down 
me inside of the mast. The cone was free to rotate about the axis 
ot tne mast at well as to rock vertically on a universal joint and the 
mart functioned wtisfactorily, save that side gusts caut«l the oone 
to rub the bows of the ship with a tendency to bend if. These mast 
mwings wrte the pmursors of one of the great developments in 
mrehip use, but till they were adopted generally the airship had to 
*" ? ***"“ activity of the ship was limited 

it was possible to take her out in winds of less 
li' “ reasonable chance of rehousing 

equally good conditions. 

' voder war oonditiona this restriction was serious, and the method 




* * *** "IS?""/ aamlMdi A jNi»rigkl^env«lope 

ri^ with a dummy car was seewtd to the head of h mart at KJngs- 
north, hrst with a cone but later with the cone nemoved. The ship 
was reinforce to take the pail of the mast, by fitting inside her bow 
® after-end of which was supported by a coHe cif cords ied 
slightly foiward and wcured round a circle on the inside of the! en- 
u tn the fabric of the envelope and in these coeds 

held the SMr rigidly, and supplied the reinforcement which was 
necemry for stiffening the bow of the envelope whUe In flight and 
alto for moonn;. 

A further set of experiments was carried out at Barrow with a riiip 
suured to a short stump mast, attached to her mooring point and 
st^p^ on a lighter. The point of attachment was not on the axis 
Indeed, It was w low on the envelope that side gusts produced se¬ 
rious rolling. Accordingly a form was devised in which a somewhat 
taller mast was fitted with a horseshoe head, so that fittings carried 
at the top of its arms could be attached to suitably reinforced points 
itft of the nose of the envelope. This gave support against rolUng, 
but the point of attachment was some distance aft on the ship, and 
consequently the steadiness was not quite so good as when the en¬ 
velope was attached by its extreme bow point. 

Definitely comparative tests between mooring at the nose, using 
the spar inside the bow of the envelope and using the horsi^oe mast 
were out at Fulham. After considerable time the internal 

spar of the former broke, for a reason that was not explained, and the 
horseshoe mast was preferred. As, however, other means were found 
for mooring the small ships at advanced patrol stations, the horse¬ 
shoe was little employed. 

■'“.wver, rralized to be important for rigid 
airahiM, and prolonged trials with Ka4. secured to the head of a maat 
in July with success. The ship 
later remained continuously at the mast for 70 days and exoerienoM 
winds up to 35 with gusts of 43 m. per hour. Difffoulty wuexperi- 
enMd in taking the snip to the mast in any but light winds. 

.u continued with R33 on Feb. 4 1921, and UP to 

the beginning of June 1941 the ship had worked entirely from the 
“•“"ons she had been into the shed, but never for 
m^ than five days. During April and May 1941 she averaged 
fl«ht8 per week. In this case the martfe 
Its upper end with a single arm, pivoted at its middle 
j “ntre ta this arm passes the wire rope, which is 
at^hed to that dropped by the ship and by which she k^hauled in. 

1 his arm, therefore, comes in contact with the bow of the ship btaore 
that 1^ actually reached the head of the rigid mast, and gives im¬ 
proved safety as the ship approaches the masthead. Difficulty was 
expenenced with the control of the winch which hauls in the ship's 
‘he'’tpenments with R44 a kite-balloon winch wm em- 
ployw and abandoned o\Wng to its irregular action and control. 
For the experiments with R33 a steam ploughing engine was used 
temTOranly and found to be satisfactory. 

The process of landing to the mast oonwsts in the airship dropping 
to the ground a rope rome l,ooo ft. in length, Which is then Mcared 
to the rope W from the winch up the centre of the mast am] down 
to the ground. The winch hauls in these ropes and draws the ship to 
the maithe.id. There is no difficulty until iSeshipcomes within s^e 
200 ft. of the mMthead, but as this distance decreases there is a 
tendency of the ship to swing both sideways and fore and aft, under 
the influence of gusts of wind. This difficulty is less serious when the 

flnm !■ nesmaurlsn^ W... al- — .a__ . .. ■ ... .a 


•. . ~ .-,0-»few senous wnan tne 

ship IB trimmed somewhat down by the stern, so that the wind foree 
on the bow IB approximately in the same direction as the tenrion in 
tne wire. 11 this areangement is not made, the variation in the wind 
foTO causM swinging of the tew of the ship, and a tendency to over- 
nde and stnlee the head of the mast. 

Even with the stern of the ship trimmed considerably down, there 
ws still, owing to disturbed conditions, a distinct tendrocy toswing- 
ing, and It was often desirable to employ side-guys led from the tew 
of the sfop to fii^ pointo on the ground, in order to guide the tew to 
toe masthead. With ttese arrangements, it was possible to secure a 
te-ton ship to the head of the mast in winds of 30 m. an hour. With 
not more than eight men in addition to those actually in the shin 

Dunng the time that R33 was secured to the Fulham mast, aii 
replaced by a spare, and a gasbag wot 
denuted and r^laced hy a * 

Thru- Wire Systm of Moormg.—As an alternative to the system 
01 moonng M airship to a mast, and as a more temporary wranffo* 
ment, the three-wire system” was developed from one In which 
ship i^sreured te her mooring-point to the head of a pyramid 
formte ta three ables, the lower ends of which were ■ectired'to the 
Porota of an equilateral triangle of some 800 ft. side. 

Sn ^ be between lofr and aoo ft. 

in ordwtbat the downward component of the wires when resisting 
the wind force should not be excessive. A'considerable weight ta 
^ boweyer, necessanJy supported by the ship, and a <laiM 
amount of static hft was therefore necessary. This system. raSe 
oonsidernble wccesi during 1918, but was found defective in g^ 
winds oi^g to the liability of one wwe going slack under the infltt- 
^ side gusts. A wind ^ong the axis of the ship,.produces a 
certam amount ta dynamic hft which balances the downwaitl oom- 
ponent due to the tension in the wire. 'The farce caused by • side¬ 
ways gust produces no oone^>otidii«^ increase of. dynamic lift, and 
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there U, therefore) a tendency for the lee wire to go alaolc. When the 
guet ceaaes and this wire draws taut, a serious impulse is brought on 
the bow of the ship. 

It was also found that the wires of this system were so nearly 
horisontal that they fouled the car of K33. 

To overcome these difhculties, a running system was devised. 
Various alternative forms were tried giving varying degrees of 
rigidity of support. The final system which has been found most 
satisfa^ry is that shown in fig. 36. This has the additional advan- 
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tage that only the comparatively short wires, SA, SB, and SC, are 
carried in the ship, the remainder of the wires lying on the ground and 
being picked up when the ship lands. Complete experiments with 
this system have not been carried out, but it is considered that a 
ship could withstand any ordinary wind forces when secured in this 
way. She would be much more_ difficult to secure in this way than 
to a mast, and could not be easily supplied with water ballast, fuel 
or additional gas. 

in order to meet the greatly iocreased requirements for small air¬ 
ships for anti-submarine patrol during the war, a system of mooring- 
out grounds was devetoped. These mooring-out stations were formM 
by making clearings in suitable woods and cutting a comparatively 
narrow avenue through the wood to the clearing. Small airships 
were secured in these dearings, and re-f uelled and repaired in exactly 
the same way as ia proper sheds. The protection was so good that 
ships have bran totally undamaged even though winds of bo m. an 
hour were blowing over the top of the wood at the time. 

Airship SHeds ,<—The construction of airship sheds has been an 
important item in the expense of airship work. The cost of the shed 
increases very rapidly with height and with the span, both of which 
must be considerable with any but the very small ships. Apart from 
the cost of the shed, there is considerable difficulty in taking a ship 
into the shed in any but very calm weather. When a wind is blow¬ 
ing across the mouth of the shed, the airship has to be hauled broad¬ 
side on to the wind in order to pass in through the door, and this 
represents a very difficult operation when the wind is of considerable 
strength or of a gusty nature, in order to afford protection during 
this operation, all early airship sheds were provided with wind¬ 
screens, running from the ooruers of the shed outwards parallel to 
the axis. These screens were of a height nearly equal to that of the 
shed, and afforded considerable protection against the horizon¬ 
tal force of the wind. They, however, caused a serious eddy to be 
formed, which produced a vortical disturbance on the ship nearly 
as difficult to overcome as the horizontal force which would have 
existed had there been no wind-screens present. Experiments wore 
carried out with the wind-screens formed of expanded metal, and 
with screens of corrugated iron in which 30 % of the sheering had been 
omitted. These screens, although they reduced the horizontal wind 
to a smaller extent than the solid screens, avoided the serious vertical 
air dtsturbonce and wtre, for that reason, considerably preferable. 

Experience in Germany had, however, shown that a system of 
rails provided with easily running trolleys was the most satisfactoiy 
system of supporting the ship against sideways farces. Those rails 
ran out from the comers of the shod parallel to the axis, and the 
side-guys of the . ship were attached to trolleys running on these 
rails. The support of the ship obtained in this way is ko good that 
wind-screens are rendered unnecessary, and the vertical air disturb¬ 
ance eonnected with them is thereby avoided. Even with this sya- 
tom .of handling rails, the housing of an airship presents considerable 
difficulties. A landing party of several hundred men is required to 
ecceive a i6o-ton airship on the landing ground, to carry her to the 
end of the handling rails and.to haul her round parallel to the mile. 
The air in the neignbourbood of tho shed is necessarily so disturbed 
that oonsiderably.greator difficulty is experienced near the shed than 
when on/the open landing ground or in the neighbonrhood of a moor¬ 
ing mast. The difficulties connected with airship sheds are, there¬ 
fore, considered to be so great that the shed must only be regarded 
as the dock, the mooring mast being regarded as the normal method 
of securing an airship between flights. 

When secured to the mast.the airship can be supplied with gns, 
water, ballast .and fuel. The passengers can be pas^ up the mast 
liy.a Uftand can walk throagh tbs Ixw of the ship down to the cabin. 
MB akihip appeam tabehave satisfactorily in any wind. The most 


difi^ult conditions to meat are those in which thnm is no wind bi|t 
rapid changes of temperature which affect tlje lift of the ship. 
Tills necessitates rapid adjustment of the ballast In the ship by 
taking in or discharging water. As long as thert is ‘A eonsiderabfe 
wind the trim can be regulated by the elevators, as in flight. 

Attempts have been made to anchor a ship .to the ground by a 
single wire. This operation would have considerable advantages 
for a ship which became broken down and required to avoid drifting 
with the wind. At sea a drogue can be lowered into the krater, and 
the shra will ridrto it satisfactorily provided she is correctly trimmed 
some nye degrees up by the bow in order to derive the npoessary 
dynamic lift. It is, however, necessary to steer the ship continuously 
while secured in this way, exactly as though in flight. Anchoring 
to the ground is a consiomnbly more difficult problem. A grapnri 
cannot obtain a sufficiently firm hold to resist the impulsive upward 
pull in the airship trail rope. Experiments were carried out with a 
form of dropping grapnel consisting of a large, suitably shaped weight 
dropped from a height of some 200 feet, This grapnel obtained a 
satisfactory hold either on very hard mund or on soft ground 
where the penetration was very oeep. The hold was, however, quite 
unyielding, and the shock produced 00 the ship when thus decked 
was far too serious. Various forms of friction device to allow a grad¬ 
ual check to be brought on the ship were tried, but were never raund 
sufficiently satisfactoiy for adoption. 

rawing.—The earliest test in connexion with airship towing la 
perhaps the most interesting one. Naval Airship No. 2 broke down 
about 40 m, from Farnborough, and in order to save the loss of gaa 
and the probable damage to the ship that would have attended her 
deflation, she was towed nome by another airship, “ Eta,” of a slightly 
greater size. The operation presented no difficulty whatever. “Eta" 
landtxl alongside the damaged ship; a wire some 600 ft. in length 
was laid out between the two sl^s; both ships were made light 
and allowed to rise into the air. Tne towing ship then went ahead 
slowly and towed the disabled one back to Farnborough. 

Occasion for repeating this towing operation has not since pre¬ 
sented itself, but the complete success which attended the Ant 
attempt indicates that there is no serious difficulty in connexion 
with it. It is probable that for certain special purposes, where large 
weights have to be carried and where speed is not ofgreat importance, 
the towing of one or more “air barges” by an airahip presents very 
interesting pcmibilities. 

Jfavai Towing, —Various trials were made to determine the possi¬ 
bility of towing an airship to the scene of operations so that she 
should arrive there with her full supply of petrol still available. 

In May 1916 a Coastal airahip was, after a few preliminary tests 
with a motor launch, towed by a light cruiser steaming at 36 knots 
up, down and across a wind of some 15 knots. In a further trial 
the airship was hauled down to the deck ol the cruiser and the crew 
changed and gas and fuel supplied. The same operation was carried 
out at a height of 150 ft. to provide for occasions when the sea was 
too bad to ^ow the airship to be brought close down. These trials 
were entirely satisfactory. 

In Aug. 1918 a ship of the S.S. class carried out extended trials in 
tow of a submarine. These caused no difficulty except that it was 
desired to make the ship capable of being towed without a crew. 
Arrangements for the automatic maintenance of pressure and the 
greater degree of stability required caused the extension to this much 
more difficult operation to be abandoned. 

In Nov. 1918 the towing of an'S.S. ship by a destroyer was again 
actively being developed with a view to replacing kiie-halloons by 
airships for oonvoy srork. I n Aug. 1919 N.S.y carried out a long tow¬ 
ing operation with the fleet. She was in tow continuously for some 
40 hts., and was gassed and refuelled in a wind of 30 knots. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these tests is that an airship 
can be towed without difficulty provided she is steered and handled as 
in flight. The towing is Uttle relief to the crew, but the expenditure 
of furi is avoided. The crew can be changed and fuel and gas can be 
Bupplied in reasonably fair weather. 

Airship Fairies .—^The outer cover of a rigid airship has to form 
a smooth fairing over the hull structure and gasbags. Unless it 
remains taut under all conditions the passage of air over it and 
more particularly the disturbed air in the vicinity of the airscrews 
gives rise to flapping, which not only increases the ship's resistanoe 
but may cause the cover to chafe and ultimately be tern. The taut¬ 
ness is produced and maintained by a dope, apj^ied to the fabric 
port^ before and partly after the sheets of fame are laced to the 
hull framework. The dope is generally similar to that used on aero¬ 
plane wings, but the unsupported expanses of fabric are so large— 
usually 3 metres by s metrea—'that thepreveittioa of flapping is a much 
more difficult proDlem; indeed, throe surface* are so large that the 
maintenance of a correct difference of pressure between the inside 
and the outside of the ship is more effective than eroctly Arneot 
tautness. The weight of the outer cover is such a large proportion 
of the total of the ship that very great care must be taken to apply 
■aofy tho minimum of dope necessary. 

The outer surface must be made reflecting in order to reduce as 
far as possible the amount of radiaat heat absorbed and transmitted 
to the gas in the cells and the air inside the hull. 

The pigment or dye employed in the dope must be such that the 
part of the light which most rapidly deteriorates the cellulose of the 
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r > o«l« WjSHn^trt » far B1 P0i*u». . A Cartalti BinouiA^I Halit 
ne ^ty lg '^ ft wjl. aiKi tln^i uaAaHy tfnten thtaugh tha bote^ 
two st»al»aOf oUtet eover on w(ii<A a taanapaMnt idoae h utnd. TWe 
Burface of the dope should be water-repellent in order torodoce tlM 
wt^t of water takeo Up tn a rainstorm. 

The fabric usually employed for the outer cover Is linen welaWna 
about pogrms. s<|. metre. althoURh cotton, meicerised as thread ftfore 
wea%^, appears to have some advantages owing to its great uni- 
formity Of contraction wlien doped. 

Gasbag fabric must jmmarily have good gasholding properties for 
the mimmum weight. The strength need only be sufficient to wHh- 
stand handling wjen the bags are being placed in the ship or are 
moving sHghtljr with change of fullness. 

Gddbeatere skin-^ thm membrane from the caecum of the o*— 
although easily permreble to moisture is extremely gastight when 
in good rondition. The skins vary in size, but, allowing for over- 
laps, each sldn »wre a^t to ift hy 4 in. In English gasbags the 
“^““sched to the fabnc by rubber solution, as this gives 
rather^ergastightnesB fora given weight. The German method is 
to buiM up the sMns into large sheets some 10 metres wide and of 
lenrth equal to the circumference of the bag. Fabric is then stuck 
to tl^ sheets with a form of gelatine adhesive. Skin contracts as 
It dnre, whereas fabric contracts as it absorbs moisture; great care 
has, therefore, to be taken that the fabric is attached to the skin 
sheet under coreret humidity condition. The fabric in which rubber 
IS uMd as the adhesive is found to give trouble in hot climates, owing 
to the serious contraction of the skins and the softening of the adh^ 
sive just when good adhesion is most essential. 

German experts are strongly of the opinion that the use of rubber 
in gasbags forms a nonconducting surface apt to become electrically 
chaig^ by fnetion or in the vicinity of an electric storm. The use 
of rubber has, therefore, been abandoned in Oermany since verv 
early days. ^ 

Fabric made with glue adhesive appears satisfactory even under 
the most extreme tropical heat. 

The envelope fabric of a non-rigid or semi-rigid ship, in addition 
to being gastight, must have an outer surface capable of giving pro¬ 
tection against light and heat. It is also called upon to take very 
considerable tensile stresses. These are due partly to local tensions 
in the neighbourhood of rigging attachments; partly to a bending of 
the envelope ns a whole, but mainly to the internal pressure which 
is necessarj' in order to maintain the shape of this class of ship. When 
the ship takes up a steep angle of pitch there is considerable accumu¬ 
lation of pressure at the upper end, and if for any reason, such as a 
rapid rise, the pilot allows the pressure to become excessive the ten¬ 
sion in the envelope is more likely to approach the safe maximum 
than from any other cause. The tension induced by internal pres- 
sure IS, therefore, the main consideration and must be regarded as a 
load that, althoogh not very suddenly applied—the interval between 
no™al and maximum being at least IJ seconds—cannot be expected 
to be maintained for long periods—say, more than 15 minutes. The 
r^stance of fabric to tension varies greatly with the rate at which 
the load is applied. For a high rate of loading—say, 150 lb./in./mni. 
—the load reached before failure is 10 to 20% higher than the load 
™®chcd with the comparatively slow rate of 30 Ib./ln./min. or less. 

A iMd sustained for really long periods gives lower strength still. 

A load of only 50 to 60 % of that which the material will stand for, 
say, 10 minutes will break it after a week. 

Considerably more investigation on these points is still required, 
nut they are probably due to the manner of failure of a woven mate¬ 
rial, being one of gradual slipping of the fibres of the twisted thread. 

A small local cut prodwes considerable reduction of tensile 
strength of an ordinary fabric. This is due to the concentration of 
stress at the ends of the cut cau.sing the failure of individual threads 
in succession. Frovided the cut is more than i in. long across the 
^rection of tension the reduction of strength is to some 30 % to 40% 
of the unwounded strength and is no greater until the size of the 
cut IS such that it becomes an important proportion of the whole 
wdth of fabric in tension. In order to reduce this loss of strength 
fabric exposed to serious tension is usually made of 2 or 3 jrfies, of 
which one has its threads at 45* to those of the other plies which lie 
along and normal to the direction of tension. The threads of the 
oli^nal ply help to redistribute the concentration of stress at the 
ends of the cut. The extent of this reinforcement depends upon the 
comparative strength of the diagonal ply and upon the nature of 
the material with which the plies are stuck together. Hie table 
shows with an accuracy of about 5 % the wounded and unwound^ 
st^rengths of typical airship fabrics built up of one or more plies of 
the same cotton and expressed as percentages of that of single ply, 
the adhesive betnK i*! each case rubber. 
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Fabric 


Single ply 
2-pry parallel 

2- ply diagonal 

3 - ply parallel . 

3-ply centre-ply diagonal 


Strength 

unwounded 


Strength 

wounded 


100 

40 

210 

70 

125 

90 

315 

no 

240 

120 


' ^wbber is particularly suitable as a doubling adhesive as it allows 


tte requite moment ^ <tinreads for thr.nidfaroeiiwab toittabe 
plani Olire, Mhg a muck more rigU atH(esii«)<wiil'aUowPf.>praC'‘ 
tically no reinforcing action by the iiagoiial'piu;< .: 

Robber is also a reaMnably good gaqitOe^ffflateiMi and «s>it 
eombinei these two qaalitiee it St almost universaliy<employed>m the 
conMniction of non-ngid tdnihi|i envelopes. The 6brio ufM tet^the 
env<^pe«_af the N.S. airship was made of three filiet of a cotton 
weighing^ L grms./sq. metre. The outer surface at« fwoteothm/rem 
llfi •/?“. ™ S® armsuof rubber containing a ptoportioh' of 

black htham and a surface of aluminium powder.. ^tween the 
enter and ffiagonai ply was 30 grma. of robber and between the 
diagonal and tnnsr ply 100 arms, of rubber at a gastight inyer; some 
more recent experiments show that additional pintectioo is. given 
to the robber by staining it with a suitable red dye. 

Gastightness of most materials decreases considerably U or> S % 
per degree Centigrade) with increases of temperature. 

A film of gelatine gives the greatest gastightness for a given weight, 
but its protection against the effects of moisture isa matter of. ton- 
nderable difficulty which hat only recently been achieved with any 
degm of success in compound fifnM rum being developed. 

Gpld^ters' skin is almost equally good, but is lu^le to small 
kxal defects caused In the process of preparation and building up. 

An extract of the plum, cordia myxa or Turkish birdfimct has 
given satisfactory results in some respects, but its Use has not been 
very fully developed. 

It is important to realize that gastight fabric for ainhips must 
primarily stop the leakage of air into the gas. Loss of hy^gen is 
toosmall to be important, but the ingress of a weight of air definitely 
reducre the useful lift of the ship by an eqi^ual wewht and this can 
only be partially got rid of even by the distmarge of many times the 
volume of ras. ' 

Airship Jiachiiury.—\n the early days the machinery of airships 
and aeroplanes had to be extremely light. As development pro- 
ceeded, the greater length of flight of the airidiip made fuel economy 
and some other characteristics of greater importance in the airship 
than in the aimplaim. In England neglect of airships before the war 
followed by difficulties of supply during the war caused the ai^ips 
to use, not a special engine suitable for this requirement, but stand- 
ard a»oplane engines. This general unsuitability of the engines 
used for airship work caused the machinery to be by far the most 
unreliable part of the airship as a patrol unit. 

Thcadvent of the commercial aeroplane for long flights is in 
turn bringing a requirement more nearly that of the airsMp. Even 
BO, an aeroplane which flies to hrs. before refueiiing must bo com¬ 
pared with the airship which flies too hrs. on one load of fuel. A 
machinery installatipn which weighs, say, 5 lb. per H.P. burns o-x 
lb, of fuel per H.P. in one hour. An aeroplane in 10 hrs. will burn 
a wttght of fuel equal to that of its machinery. In too hrs. an 
airship ^11 bum ten times its machinery weight. The importance of 
Mvmg fuel even at the expense of increased machinery weight h 
fqewore much greater in tlie airship. During much of .die ainbip't 
flight some engines arc run at considerably less than tbeirfuH power, 
thus mtrodttcing the need for good fuel economy at reduced power. 
In an airship repairs of some magnitude caa be made™ flight (a 
cylinder has been changed, cracked water-juInU patched, magne¬ 
tos changed and retimed, etc., during long flights). The machinery 
must therefore be arranged so that advantage caa be taken of this 
possibility. 

A rrontement of Pmir Units.—The low speed of an ainhip rendera 
diHiirable a larger airscrew than in the faster aeroplane. Moreover, 
airscrew size is not restricted by the consideration of landing as in 
the aeroplane. The large airscrew makes for fuell economy, and this 
tang cardmal has been found to justify the use of reduction gearing. 
The most efficient arranrement for a rigid airship incitidssa.fre-wiicel 
I **'® crank-shaft of the engine driving, through a friction 

clutch, a gear reduction box on which is mounted a large two-bladed 
airscrew. In R38 350 B.H.P. is transmitted thtou^ a 3.3:1 reduo- 
tion gear to a lyj-Tt. airscrew, turning at «oo revs; for a ship's hir 
speed of 60 knots. There is usually, in addition, a dog oluteh and an 
airsCTew brake, so that the airacrew can bedteconnected and Imked 
horizontal when landing. The departure from aeroplane psactice 
is here notable. . 

In early airships it was usually necessary to raonnt the engines in 
the car and to transmit the power to airscrews carried on'outi^ers 
The wfight available for this transmissiort was so small that tl^ 
was frequent trouble, which could mostly be traced to resonance at 
some speed within the very wide range (often from 100% to 30% 
of the revolutions for full speed) over wfaiefa the airship engirie was 
dnven, 

^Its, chains, bevel-mr boxes with long lengths of shafting were 
used, but all gave troAle withia a few hundred houre’ flight. 

C^man ngM airships derived great benefit from the Maybach 
engine, which was developed at the same time as the ship’s designs 
progressed, and was devised primarily to be suitable for airship pur- 
poses. It departed from other aero-engine israetice in many respects, 
and though it was not till quite late iij the war that a modified type 
of o Maybach was used In aeroplanes, the German industry gained 
the earliert experience of large light-weight engines. 

. the British airships constructed during the war there was ho 
intermediate shafting, the ainerew being mounted oa the eagiae. 
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I« «oine ease* m reductio^ear waa iaeorporatad in the engtM itactf. 
In- the hnt ahipa of the NTS. <daaa a Isn^h of ahafting waa used in 
order to give a better ahape to the ennne car and obtain better air* 
fcrew efteiency. Thii ahaftiag had uTtimateiy to be abandoned on 
account of tornohal reaonance, and the aincrew mounted direct 
on the engine. In the German rigid mrahipa, however, where more 
weight waa availabie, the reduction gear box and intermediate ahaft¬ 
ing were 'ampkiyed. 

Pre-war Britiah airahipa and the firat few rigida were 6tted with 
awivelling propeliera. The airacrewa were carried at the ends of 
horizontm arma and driven through bevel gearing ao that the axia of 
the airmrew could be rotated about a horizontal tranaverae axis, 
and the direction of thrust of the airscrew changed from ahead to 
astern, up or down. The ability to exert a vertical force independent 
of the headway >of the ship was often very valuable to the then com¬ 
paratively inexperienced pilots under the bad landing facilities then 
existing. 

Though engine failure has not the same consequences as in an 
aeroplane, the machinery must still be resided as the pert of the 
airship moat frequently in need of overhaul. Experience shows that 
the engine cars must be easily detachable ao that spare cars can be 
fitted and thorough overhaul made possible without excessive delay 
to the ship. They must be as the locomotive to the train, not os the 
machinery to a battleship. 

Hydrogen as Fuel and Recovei^ of Exhaust Water at Sof/oif,—Dur¬ 
ing a long flight the consumption of petrol so reduces the weight of 
the ship that, in order to restore her static equilibrium for landing or 
to avoid the increase of resistance if she is flown very light, it is neces¬ 
sary either to discharge a quantity of hydrogen or to acquire weight. 
The latter can be done by condensing the steam in the exhaust gas. 
Petrol produces steam equivalent to some 140 % of its weight, and the 
proportion of this which can be collected depends upon the tempera¬ 
ture and humidity of the issuing gas. The chief difficulty in the 
condensation is due to the fouling of the cooling surfaces with an 
oily deposit. 

Attempts have been made to burn, as supplementary fuel, the 
hydrogen, which must otherwise be discharged. When burning hy¬ 
drogen alone in an engine with a compression ratio of about 5:1 it 
is not possible to develop more than 35% of the engine's full power 
without serious detonation. When petrol and hyorogen are burnt 
together the proportion can be so auiusted that any fraction up to 
full power can be developed. A few of the smaller airships were fitted 
in this way but the system was abandoned on account of increased 
risk of fire. 

Risk of Fin.—Kpan from hostile incendiary action the risk of 
fire in the air is small and is mainlv due to the petrol. It is thought 
that the use of heavy oil fuel would give added skfety. The heavy 
oil engine at present involves prohibitive weight, but a Diesel en¬ 
gine capable of burning only -36 lb. of fuel per H.P.-hour would, on 
the basis of too hra, flight, justify an increase of machinery weight 
of ta lb. per H.P. over the s lb. per H.P. of the petrol machinery 
which burns -fi lb. per H.P. hour. 

Winchet IJor JCtla-JSoffeonr).—The earliest form of winch used 
had a steam engine driving a single drum on which the wire waa 
wound. It was mounted on a single chassis and was drawn by 
horses. 

In 1915 the French adopted a steam winch of Cot. Renard's design 
which was fitted with surge drums—a pair of drums round which the 
cable makes a number of turns in grooves of correctly formed section. 
These drums tcansmitted the whole of the engine or brake torque 
to the cable and allowed it to be stowed on a separate storage drum 
under conapaRatively small tension and, therefore, less subject to- 
damage. 'The winding unit of this type of winch, including the surge 
drums, liquid brake and storage drums, was adopted, with only modi¬ 
fications in detail, as the standard for ail future winchejj. 

The later wisches were usually driven by petrol engines independ¬ 
ent of the motors driising the chasaia which carried them. 

After 1916 the German winches were made in two separate units, 
the motor on one and the winding unit on the other. These were 
treated like gun and limber and when in use were conneeted by a 
flexible shaft. 

For naval purposes the standard winding unit was employed but 
driven by a ateam engine in destroyers, an electric motor indight 
cruisers, and by hydraulic motor in capital ships, thede being the 
most convenient forma of power avaiiaole. 

■ Gat for Airship Pur^rar.—Hydrogen is almost invariably em¬ 
ployed for airshipa and balloons. Coal gas is cheaper and more uni- 
vereaUy available. It ia sometimes Used for free ballooning, but has 
a lifting power of only about hajf that of hydrogen. Helium, al¬ 
though having only 93 % of the lifting power of hydrogen of equal 
purity, is totally non-flammable and has, therefore, signal advan- 
tam for airships exposed to attack withdneendiary bullets. 

Variatiait qf Lift.i —The total upward force on the airship when 
at rest is termed her “ gross Hfti’’ If V be the volume of gas in the 
ship, pk its density and qa the density, of the surrounding ajr: 

Liftwyiaa—ah). 

VorioHon teUh Mtightt —^The lift is constant as the ship ascends 
until a height—termed “ the pressure height ”—is reached at which 
the goa qmoes havebeconw full and further expansion involves the 
losafdgaM 'When desceoding, the lift will similarly remain constant. 


I bccauae V varies directly andira and ah inversely as the height, asr 
I suming tfaati^the tempeiMuee of gas and air ceraala Mual. Aa the 
ahip nsea above presoure height, V remoina constant but and ph 
decrease. 

Variation with Barometer is nil until the ship beoomes full; after 
that it variea directly with the barometric readiifg. 

Variation with Temperature. —Provided the temperature of the 
gas exactly follows that of the surrounding air, there wilt be no change 
of lift until the ship becomes full. Then, after V has reached a maxi¬ 
mum the lift will decrease inversely as the absolute temperature 
rises. Radiant heat falling on the ship raises the gas temperature 
sometimes as much as 40°F. and often 30 °F. above that of the air. 
The gas temperature changes comparatively slowly as the ship moves 
through air of varying temperature, hence there may be a consider¬ 
able diflerence between gas and air temperatures and this will sub¬ 
stantially influence the lift of the airship. 

Variation with Gas Purity. —Dilution of the hydrogen by ingress 
of air increases ph and decreases the lift. 

Standard Basis of Airship Calculations. —^The variation of atmos¬ 
pheric density with height is a somewhat complex relation. The 
accepted relation is given in A.C.A. Reports, R.M. 509. The condi¬ 
tions at sea level are assumed to be: atmospheric density -0783 lb./ 
ft.'; temperature 383°A; pressure 1,014 millibars, i.e. 14.7 Ib./in'. 
Aa a standard basis of calculation at airship performance, the lift 
of hydrogen under these conditions at sea level is assumed to be 68 
lb. for each thousand cubic feet. This figure corresponds to a purity 
of 94 per cent. 

Determination of Purity.—The apparatus most usually employed 
measures the timet taken by equal volumes of gas and air to escape 
through a small hole. The densities arc inversely proportional to 
the squares of these times. An accuracy of •s t % can be obtained 
with such an instrument. 

The most accurate method is by chemical analysis. 

Manufacture of Hydrogen. —The choice of method is governed pri¬ 
marily by the transport facilities and the raw materials available 
in any district. Those most usually employed for airship purposes 
are:— 

The Water-Gas Process, generally employed at large fixed bases 
where a supply of coke is available. It yields a steady supply of 
gas of about ^-o % purity. Calcined spathic iron ore is oxiuizea at 
about 800° C. by steam. Hydrogen is given off and the ore is 
then reduced by water-gas and the process repeated. In the Lane 
plant the ore is contain^ in iron retorts heatM externally by coke 
or s|ient gas. In the Mesierschmidt plant the heating gas is burnt 
actually in contact with the ore itself. 

The Elecirolytie Method, is employed where cheap electric powet 
is available or where the oxygen is valuable as a by-product. Dis¬ 
tilled water must be used and a yield of 5 to 7 cub. ft. of hydrogen 
per kilowatt hour with a purity of over 99 % can be obtained. 

The Silicon Process is employed where a rapid yield is required and 
where transport of raw matenals is diflicult. Powdered feiro-silicon 
(^% SI) is fed into hot 40% caustic-soda solution. One ton ferro- 
Bilicon and 3 tons of caustic give about 50,000 cub. ft. of gas of 99 % 
purity. 

In cases whm teansport of materials is exceptionally difficult, hy- 
drolythe (calcium hydride made by passing hydrogen over strongly 
heated metallic calcium) is used with water. About 34,000 cub. ft. 
of hydrogen are given off per ton of hydrolythe. 

Storage. —Hydrogen is usually stored in gas-holders under a pres¬ 
sure of some 9 in. of water. It is transports in steel cylinders under 
a pressure of some 3,000 Ib./in.' One ton of cylinders will carry some 
3,600 ft.' of gas at N.T.P. In Germany special Kesselwagen (tank 
trucks) carrira 3,600 cub. ft. for a weight of one ton of tank (see 
T. A.’ Monckton, Hydrogen Manual, Parts i and a, H. M. Stationery 
Office). 

Helium. —Helium is present in the atmosphere as -0004 %. It is 
present in certain natural gases in proportions up to3-5 %. The main 
supplies are, however, in the natural gas in Texas, where the 
strength is about 1-8%, and in Canada, near Ontario, where the 
purity is -3 %. The process of collection is by liquefaction of the gas 
and by regenerative distillation. The cost, therefore, varies almost 
inversely as the proportion of helium present in the gas. The cost 
of production in a large plant working in America is about £13 per 
14x10 cubic feet. 

Such technical detail as has been published is contained in:— 
Reports to the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and Reports 
to the Aeronautical Research Committee: lectures to the Royal 
Aeronautical Srciety, pubjished in Aeronautical Journal; two lec¬ 
tures to the British Association in 1919 and 1930; lecture by Air 
Commodore Maitland to the Royal Society of Arts; T. A. Monck¬ 
ton, Hydrogen Manual, Parts i and 2 (H.M. Stationery Office); va¬ 
rious articles In the German aeronautical press, mostly in lUustrierte 
Flugwocke, Luftwrg and Luftfakri; in the Italian in L’Aeroithutica 
and Cazsetta del Aviazione, aiid in the French in L'AironauHque. 

(C. B. C.) 

AEROPLANE: see aeronautics. 

AEROTHERAPBUTICS.— The term “ aerotherapeutica,” as, a 
special branch of medicine, might convey the idea that there lare 
special diseases dne to aviation which require special treatment. 
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But auch w sot the caaCi airthere U ao spedel “ fljring sickness ” 
brought shout solely by the pursuit. .q£ aeronautics. Although 
certain authorities have inclined to rccopisc some mechanical 
effects owing directly to the reduction oi atmospheric pressure 
upon the body, this is only of importance in connexion with 
t^ air enclos^ within the cavity of the middle ear and to a 
lesser extent as regards gas inside the intestines. Changes of 
absolute pressure of the atmoq>here produce no mechanical 
effects since the altered pressure is transmitted equally in all 
directions through the semi-fluid body tissues. The suggestion 
has also been made that, owing to the diminution of atmospheric 
pressure, the airman may be liable to a special disease, somewhat 
ahin to that experienced by the diver or the worker in compressed 
air. The cause of “ diver’s palsy,” “ caisson disease,” or “ com¬ 
pressed-air illness ” is now thoroughly well establi^ed. When 
man is subjected to an increased air pressure he dissolves in the 
fluid portion of his blood a considerable amount of nitrogen 
from the surrounding air. When the air pressure is diminished, 
this nitrogen is again given off. If the diminution in pressure be 
rapid, then bubbles of gas are liberated inside the blood vessels, 
in the same way as bubbles of gas are liberated when fluid is 
removed from a siphon of aerated water. These bubbles then 
circulate in the blood and produce symptoms, according as they 
become lodged in the various parts of the body. 

At first sight, therefore, it might be suppos^ that an airman 
making an ascent, in other word.<< subjecting himself fairly rapidly 
to a diminution of the surrounding air pressure, might be liable 
to symptoms arising from the same cause as does “ diver’s 
palsy.” This, however, is not the case, since the diminution in 
pressure is not sufficiently great or rapid to bring about any 
liberation of gases held in the blood plasma. In ” diver’s palsy ” 
and ” caisson disease ” one is dealing with a reduction of pressure 
of from two to five atmospheres, whereas in flying one is generally 
dealing at most with a diminution of pressure of a little more than 
half an atmosphere, which is reached relatively slowly, and is 
easily within the margin of safety for the rate of decompression in 
compressed-air work. The idea, therefore, that airmen are 
subject to any special “ flying sickness ” of this nature may be 
dismissed. 

Because it is stated that there is no “ flying sickness ” it does 
not mean, however, that flying may not cause bodily breakdown. 
Flying imposes a very definite stress upon the body, especially 
when flights are carried out for long periods at high altitudes. 
When to this is added the stress of offensive and defensive war¬ 
fare in the air it is obvious that bodily breakdown as the result of 
” strain ” is likely to ensue. But the signs and symptoms of 
“ flying strain ” are varie<l and might occur in an individual 
quite apart altogether from flying. In the World War it was 
found that “ flying strain ” was most generally characterized 
by a gradual loss of power to fly high, associated in varying 
degrees with symptoms of respiratory, cardiac and nervous 
derangement, such as breathlessness on exertion, quickened 
heart-beat, exaggerated reflexes, marked tremor of fingers and 
eyelids, and loss of neuromuscular control as exemplified by 
power to balance on one leg. Mental symptoms, generally in the 
form of anxiety neurosis, might or might not be present. In many 
cases it was difficult to say whether breakdown was to be attrib¬ 
uted primarily to the effects of flying or to the nervous strain of 
aerial warfare, but such symptoms were frequently found to occur 
in those who had taken no part in active service in the air. 

In order to appreciate the correct medical measures which 
must be taken in respect of the care of flying personnel, it is 
necessary in the first place to consider the human machine in 
relation to flying. The aviator provides the controlling and 
cobrdinating mechanism on which the satisfactory performance 
of the aeroplane depends. The pilot adds the aeroplane to him¬ 
self—the “ joy-stick,” engine controls and so forth are append¬ 
ages to his hands, the rudder bar an extension to his feet. By 
appropriate movements of his upper and lower limbs man is now 
able to fly, just as previously by appropriate arm and leg move¬ 
ments, he was able to indulge in games or to control other forms 
of. mechanism, as, for example, a motor-car. 


To acquin the;art, of.flight, theisefers, i^nimibfir :()l.qq|itralisd 
and. coordinated movements are necessary. .It is oommoo ex¬ 
perience that certain people are found heavy-handed or heavy- 
footed and not likely to acquire the art of flying. In the apt 
pupil these coordinated movements are at first all made as the 
result of conscious effort, but later they pass into the realm of the 
automatic, so that eventually the expert pilot does not have to 
think how he flies—he just wishes his machine to perform a 
certain evolution and it occurs. 

No elements come into the mechanical problem of flying that 
are not required for driving a motor-car or taking part in various 
sports; some men have more aptitude for flying than others, 
just as some have more aptitude for games. 

To initiate the coordinated movements necessary for flying, 
the pilot relies upon certain sensory impressionB. Vision is the 
most important. Without facilities for using his eyes a man is 
not able to fly. It has been found that experienced pilots cannot 
satisfactorily perform even a simple evolution with the eyes 
blindfolded. It is also well known that pilots cannot fly level in 
fog and may even get upside down. This is due to the temporary 
eclipse of the sense of vision; unaided by instnunents, man will 
never be able to fly in a fog successfully. 

Besides good visual acuity it has been found that harmonious 
working of the muscles moving the eyeballs is necessary, porticu' 
larly for successful landing, and is lacking in a great percentage 
of bad landers. By careful training it has been found possible to 
bring about good visual judgment of distance and to turn bad 
landers into good ones. 

For successful flying, next to vision and perhaps almost equally 
important, come the sensations from the skin and muscles. A 
pilot flics very largely by the “ feel ” of his machine. In addition 
to the “ feel ” of the controls, he derives much information from 
the “ feel ” of his seat, from the direction and change of direction 
of the wind on his face. He is also aided by hearing the singing 
of the wind in the wires. Hearing is of importance also in flying 
in so far as it enables a pilot to detect a failing engine, to operate 
wireless and to hear a triepbone above the roar of the engine. 

According to some people it has been thought very necessary 
that a man should have a good sense of balance, but experience 
has shown, as already mentioned, that “ balance sense ” is not 
sufficiently developed in any man to enable him to fly level in a 
fog. 

But for flying it is not sufficient to be endowed with a mechani¬ 
cal and mental aptitude; a consideration of prime importance is 
physical endurance to resist the stress of high flights or flights of 
long duration. For endurance it is particularly important that a 
man be fit os regards bis respiratory and circulatory mechanisms. 
This has been shown by the examination of fit pilots as well as of 
subjects who have been deemed in need of a rest or who have 
broken down as the result of flying strain. 

The examination of successful flying ofiicers showed that they 
were possessed of an efficient respiratory capacity. The examina¬ 
tion of officers taken oS flying through “ flying strain ” showed 
that their capacity was very much diminished. It was found by 
careful observation that this fall was due chiefly to ineffective 
working oi the “ exhaust ” or expiratory side of the respiratory 
“ bellows.” The individual had lost his power to expire fully to 
the greatest extent. He, therefore, could not empty his luqgs 
satisfactorily. Such a condition makes for deficient ventilation 
and the subject becomes very like a motor-engine in which 
the exhaust valves are defective and incomplete scavenging of 
the cylinders results. Hence we find that the airman in this 
condition easily gets.breathless on the ground and certainly can¬ 
not fly to heights at which formerly he did not notice anything 
abnormal in his breathing. 

For endurance and high flying, therefore, it is e^ecially im¬ 
portant that a ^r have an adequate ” bellows capiadty ” and 
that the “ bellows ” be particularly effective on the exhaust side. 
An efficient expiratory force is, therefore, very necessary to the 
pilot. 

Examination of successful flying officers also sbow^ that fhu 
I effective pilot is possessed of an efficient circulatoiy system. 
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bf^'TTitioa has sbowii tbat there is a mathed difference between 
the fit and unfit pilot in this respect. For exaniide, the fit pilot 
is possessed Of a regular, fairly slow pulse which gives the' itn- 
pression of a delightfully easy-working piece of mechanism. It 
is not greatly cpiickened by exercise and speedily returns to its 
normal rate. The pulse of the man unfit for flying, or unfit to 
learn to fly, is unduly quickened by exercise and takes con¬ 
siderable time to rrturn to normal. 

Circulatory efficiency also depends upon the pressure main¬ 
tained in the arteries both during and between the beats of the 
heart. With the beat of the heart the pressure in the arteries 
rises; during the rest period it falls. In some people it may fall 
greatly, in others but a little. The examination of successful fly¬ 
ing officers has shown that in them the fall is not great, whereas 
in the tired or inefficient individual the difference In the pressure 
during and between the beats is relatively large. The Importance 
of a good pressure between the beats will be appreciated when it 
is realized that if the fall of pressure be great enough, fainting 
may result. 

, The efficiency of the circulatory mechanism of the body is 
intimately bound up with the efficiency of the respiratory 
mechanism. The abdominal cavity has sufficient vessel capacity 
to take the whole of the blood of the body and, in the upright or 
sitting posture, blood, by virtue of the effect of gravity, will tend 
to stagnate there utdess its return to the heart is aided by the 
movements of respiration. In inspiration the downward thrust 
of the great muscle separating the chest from the abdomen, the 
diaphragm, arts like the piston of a pump and squeezes blood 
upwards into the heart, since it is prevent^ from escape in any 
other direction by means of valves placed in the vessels. During 
expiration the muscles of the abdominal wall and of the lower 
ribs squeeze inwards upon the abdominal contents and again 
force blood upwards to the heart. 

The importance of these accessory pumps to the circulation is 
well exemplified in the crucifixion of a man. In the vertical 
posture the Immobilization of the limbs and the restriction of the 
action of the respiratory and abdominal musclw cause blood to 
stagnate in the lower limbs and the abdomen, thereby con¬ 
tributing the principal cause of death. 

Since in the machine the pilot is rendered relatively immobile 
in a sitting posture, it is of the greatest importance that he be 
possessed of efficient respiration and good abdominal tone, In 
order that an adequate circulation may be maintained. The 
importance of good abdominal tone is further emphasized by the 
following experiment. If a hutch rabbit, with its flabby, pendu¬ 
lous abdomen, be held in the vertical pasture, it will soon become 
unconscious owing to the lack of tone of its abdominal wall; a 
wild rabbit, on the other hand, will not do so, owing to the fact 
that, on account of the exercise taken in its free open-air life,- 
it has developed the tone of its abdominal musculature. 

This emphaMzes the value of sport in developing the respira¬ 
tory and circulatory mechanisms, and for this reasdh all airtnen 
are advised to take up sports which, besides giving eye anddimb 
coordination, also give physical endurance by toning up the 
respiratory and circulatory mechanisms. The importance of 
sports and games in the life of the flying man caruiot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

In addition to the power of endurance the pilot must also be 
possessed of quick perception and Judgment, which, besides 
enabling him to leam to fly, will help him to meet any sudden 
emergency which may arise while he is in charge of his machine 
in the air. He must therefore possess good mental and nervous 
stability. Such stability is of even greater importance in the 
service pilot who may be called upon to undertake combatant 
service in the air. 

Since 1878 it has been known that the chief cause of “ mountain 
Bckness ” or " altitude sickness ” is lack of proper oxygenation 
of the body owing to the rarefaction of the air breathed. Ex¬ 
periments conducted in rarefaction chambers-as well as at high 
altitudes, such as Pike’s Peak and Monte Kosa, have fully 
prbved this point. In respect of life at high altitudes, however, 
t’'berta!h degree of bodily acclimatization takes place, which is 


not the case in respect of flying. In an aete^line the length 
of sojourn at high altitudes is msufficient to induce any at- 
climatization, beyond possibly a transitory conc^htration of thte 
blood plasma. In flying the effect of increasing e 3 titude is ib 
the first place a deepening of the respiration in order to secure the 
oxygen necessary to maintain the bodily functions. At the same 
time the heart quickens, and thus is established the beginning of 
a “ vicious circle.” For an increase in the rate of the heart-beat 
means an increase in the amount of work done by the heart, 
and this increased work entails an increased oxygen consumption, 
the supply of which is diminishing; thus each factor reacts 
unfavourably upon the other. 

All the devices to render the respiration and circulation 
efficient will, therefore, be called into play to meet the changing 
conditions, so that with prolonged and repeated stress a break¬ 
down of the respiratory and circulatory mechanisms, involving 
also the nervous system, is to be anticipated, unless appropriate 
measures are taken to mitigate the ill effects. This has been 
found to be the case. 

The effects of flying at great altitudes were observed as 
the result of the high flying which became necessary during the 
World War. In the earlier stages of the war such flying was the 
exception rather than the rule. Owing to the increasing altitudes 
reached by aeroplanes, however, it became eventually quite an 
ordinary event for high-flying aeroplanes to maintain an altitude 
of from 30,000 to jj,ooo ft. for several hours. When this first 
took place it was found that after a time the pilots and observers 
began to suffer from the effects of prolonged exposure to such 
altitudes. In the air the chief amohg these effects were breath¬ 
lessness, muscular weakness and diminution of judgment followed 
by great bodily fatigue. This, when frequently repeated, led 
to the signs of breakdown already given. 

Another effect of high altitudes was the onset of drowriness or 
sleepiness. In some cases this was excessive and pilots have 
stated that they have fainted at great heights and cannot re¬ 
member landing, whereas they have actually been sufficiently 
awake to fly the machine and land it in their own aerodrome 
with verbal assistance from the observer. 

At great altitudes there is, therefore, either a general slackening 
of moral and loss of offensive spirit or else a feebleness of 
judgment which may lead a pilot into unnecessary difficulties. 
The effects of high altitudes upon judgment are insidious and 
constitute for the a'viator a subtle danger. 

Some flying officers eventually complained of headaches which 
at times came on while in the air, but more usually after landing. 
Vomiting and bleeding from the nose were very rare indeed. 
Cases of syncope were infrequent. 

As with “ mountain sickrjess,” the symptoms described 
above are chiefly due to oxygen want and it was found that 
with the provision of oxygen apparatus on high-flying machines 
these symptoms were greatly alleviated. 

As is well known it has been shown that the administration 
of oxygen (i) tends to keep an efficient slow pulse; (a) tends to 
keep up a good arterial pressure; (3) keeps off the onset of dis¬ 
tressful breathing; (4) mitigates any ill effect due to excessive 
deep breathing; (s) increases the power for nervous concentration 
and muscular work. 

In flying, particularly in high flying, it is important that 
the pilot be able to accommodate hiinself to the effects of 
diminished pressure upon the air enclosed within the middle 
ear and the air passages connected with the nose. Any hindrance, 
for example, to effective ventilation and drainage of the frontal 
sinuses in tbe brow may lead to headaches of varying duration. 
As regards the ear, the external orifice affords a wide passage 
by which alterations of air pressure are easily transmitted to the 
ear drum; on the other hand the Eustachian tubes, leadinf from 
the throat to the middle ear, are narrow passages which normally 
open only during the act of swallowing, and therefore do not so 
readily transmit changes of pressure. Any catarrhal condition 
or congestion of these tubes, therefore, tends to produce difficulty 
fh the equalization of pressure within and without the tympanic 
cavity. Generally speaking, during an ascent the ears are 
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UnconKioutly “ clewed ” by (wallowing, which under ordinary 
cireumatancee is sufficient to open the Eustachian tubes and 
equalise the pressure on both sides of the ear drum. Occasion¬ 
ally a very graduated self-inflation, just sufficient to open the 
tubes, may be required to dispd a sensation of fullness in 
the earn. If, however, owing to very marked obstruction of the 
Eustachian tubes, no equalisation of pressure has taken place, 
then at 20,000 ft. the pressure in the external auditory meatus is 
approximately 380 mm., while in the middle ear it is still 760 
mm. (ground level), a difierence of 38a mm. tending to push 
the drum outwards. If, on the other hand, during the relatively 
slow ascent to this height equalization of pressure is made, but, 
owing to Eustachian obstruction, little or no equalization is 
made during a rapid descent, then on reaching ground level there 
is through the external ear a pressure of 760 mm. but only 
about 380 mm. in the middle ear, a pressure which forces the 
drum painfully inwards. Such an “ invagination ” of the drum 
is sometimes found immediately after landing in pilots who com¬ 
plain of deafness, discomfort or pain in the ears, headaches, dizzi¬ 
ness, nausea and, in certain cases, vomiting and fainting in the 
air. In less severe cases, inspection of the ear drums often shows 
marked distension of the blood vesseb. On enquiry it b usually 
ascertained that the symptoms complained of have come on 
during descent or immediately after landing, and are in many 
cases attributable to difficulty in equalizing the pressure within 
and without the tympanic cavity. It has been found also that 
one-sided obstruction of the Eustachian tubes may cause vertigo 
and incoiirdination in the air. The importance to the aviator, 
therefore, of adequate ventilation and drainage of the middle ear 
through the Eustachian tubes under rapidly varying degrees of 
atmospheric pressure is manifest. Broadly speaking, any con¬ 
dition of the nose or throat which causes or b likely to cause 
post-nasal or pharyngeal catarrh b a potential factor in the causa¬ 
tion of Eustachian obstruction. Abnormal conditions of the nose, 
throat and ears which are apparently of trifling importance on 
the ground tend to become considerably aggravated in the air. 
Free nasal respiration and a healthy condition of the upper 
respiratory tract are necessary in the aviator. 

From what has been written it will be seen that the medical 
measures to be taken os regards flying consist in (a) the careful 
selection of flying personnel; (b) the eflective care of those 
selected. 

In the main the case for careful selection has been presented. 
The great necessity of nervous stability, efficient respiration and 
circulation has been shown. Attention has also been directed to 
the important part played by vision, as well as to the necessity of 
a healthy state of the ears and upper air passages. 

A word may be added here as to the importance of vestibular 
stability. As already mentioned, a man cannot fly kvel in a fog. 
In certain countries, particularly in the United States, greet 
importance was at first attach^ to the supposed “ motion- 
sensing functions ” of the vestibubr apparatus. On them the 
success or failure of candidates for flying was believed largely 
to depend. The sensitivity of the vestibubr apparatus was 
tested by means of " rotation tests.” As the result of special 
investigation, so great an impeutance b not assigned to these 
tests in England. Generally speaking, rotation tests therefore 
are only employed when a candidate gives a history of giddiness, 
train or swing sickness, suggestive of undue sensitivity of the 
vestibular apparatus. 

At first no special medical examination was mode for flying, 
but early in the World War medical officers with squadrons 
collected considerable evidence which proved that a special 
examination was necessary. They were constantly seeing pilots 
who were breaking down or had actually broken down from 
causes which should have precluded their admittance to the 
flying services. 

In addition to visual defects, ofitis mtdia, aikd conditions 
resulting in Eustachian obstruction, numerous instances of 
gross nervous instability were observed amongst unfit flying 
officers, who could never have been accepted for the service had 
detaib of their past bbtories been elicited at a medical exomina- 
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tion. In the selectiea of flying personnel the impfirtmep of the 
pest history of the candidate cannot be overestimated. 

Nowadays candidates in England, both, for militwy and 
dvil aviation, are submitted to;— 

1. A sni)pcal examination, comprising, in addition to -meamms- 
ment of height and webht, observations as to.any eusting surgical 
abnormality, congenital or the result of injury or dbeaie, yrhicb. is 
likely to impair tne efficiency of the individual. 

II. A mMical' examination, including enquiries as to previous 
occupation, family and personal medical History, an investigation of 
the varions systems, including specbl tests for flying efficiency. 

III. Aa examination of the eyes from the pomt of view of normal 
acuity of vision and abb of good ocular muscle balance. Normal 
colour vision is also demanded. 

IV. An examination of the earn, nose, throat and baceal cavity, 
including tests of hearing, the patency of Eustachbn tubes, and, 
when deemed necessary, the sensitivity of the labyrinthineapp^tus. 

V. An assessment in which, after such further examination as 
appears necessary, a decision is formed as to the candidate's fit¬ 
ness for flying. 

The spedal tests employed in the assessment of eflidency are as 
follow:— 

For respiratory effidency:— 

t. Measurement of the respiratory capacity by means of a 
spironioter. 

2. The length of time during which the breath can be held after 
full expiration and full inspiration. 

3. Measurement of the expiratory force—that is, the height to 
which the subject can force a column of mercury with the cheeks and 
lips held. 

For drculatory efficiency:— 

4. The pulse rate sitting, standi^ and after reglibted exercise 
(lifting the body weight on and oft a chair five times in fifteen 
second^. 

5. Measurement of the systolic and dbstolic arterbl pressures. 

For nervous stability and neuromuscular coordination;— 

6. Observation of knee jerks and other reflexes. 

7. Observation of presence or absence of tremor of eyelids, 
tongue and fingers. 

8. The ability of the subject to stand steadily on one leg for 15 
seconds with the eyes closed and hands to side. 

9. The ability of the subject to raise from tabic to shoulder level 
and leplace again an unstable rod placed on a piece of board. 

Tests for endurance and resolution (testing respiratory and 
circulatory efficiency and nervous stability).— 

10. After full expiration and full inspiration, the length of time 
during which the subject can support with the breath held, a 
column of mercury at .40 mm., the rate of the pulse being counted 
meanwhile. 

The standards for these tests, which are used as adjuncts to 
the clinical examination, have been set by the examination of 
efficient pilots who have rendered satisfactoiy aerial service. 
Results have also been obtained from larger numbets of pilots 
who have partially or wholly broken down. 

The duty of forming a final decision as to the candidate’s 
fitness for air work rests with the assessor, a medical officer of 
wide experience. His decision is based upon a review of all the 
facts and observations recorded by the examiners, checked and 
supplemented by an examination on bis part of such points as 
appear doubtful. 

Apart from the elimination of cases which fail to satisfy the 
requirements in respect of the special senses of sight and bearing 
or shew signs of organic disease of a gross or potentially dis^dding 
nature, the assessor’s main duty is to ensure that the accepted 
candidate is possessed of a mental aptitude and a degree of 
stamina and nervous stability adequate to withstand the stiess 
of training and of subsequent service in the air. 

In forming an opinion on these points, no atteoqit is made 
to determine the temperamental suitability qf candidates by 
elaborate psychological methods. In most cases the assessor: is 
able to gain an insight into the candidate’s general “ mental 
make-up ” by interrogatioa os to hie motives for wishing to fly, 
by ascertainiag his keenness for sports and games, and by oh- 
taining details as to his service;, if any, in the war. 'The evidence 
as to the. soundness of the stock from which the candidate 
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’CAineSi tke W&Mses from- Wlittjh he hai suftered, the streseea to 
which he'has been exposed and the manner in which they have 
been borne, are of prognostic importance. Keliable impressions 
are also formed in many cases in the course of ordinary clinical 
examination, additional aid in arriving at a decision being 
afforded by the candidate’s method of performing the various 
tests of the cardiovascular, respiratory and neuromuscular sys¬ 
tems. When deemed necessary the psychomotor reflexes may 
be measured. 

After admission much devolves upon the medical officer in the 
way of careful supervision. As in other branches of the medical 
profession, the success of the medical officer in preventing 
breakdown from flying strain depends largely upon his mental 
aptitude for, and his attitude towards, his work. To the medical 
oifleer the flying officers under his care are so many human 
engines, and it is his duty to keep them as far as possible in fit 
condition, properly attuned, and to overhaul them periodically 
so that he can say whether they are wearing well or showing signs 
of strain, and, if the latter, to take necessary measures to prevent 
any disaster. 

The medical officer should live as much as possible among the 
officers under his charge; by this means he acquires an intimate 
knowledge of their characters, which he may use sympathetically 
and confidentially as occasion arises. Each flying officer is, so to 
speak, an individual unit, and requires his own spedal study. 
Much of the medical officer’s best work, therefore, is done in 
the mess, on the aerodrome, or at games. For example, indications 
of “ fatigue ” may be observed when a pilot, usually efficient, 
begins to land badly, or returns from a relatively simple flight 
unduly exhausted; when a moderate drinker begins to take more 
than is good for him; or when a sociable pilot prefers always to 
sit alone quietly reading in the corner. A little tact and sympathy 
on the part of the medical officer under such conditions may make 
all the difference between recovery and breakdown. 

It should always be borne in mind that a certain number of 
pilots are liable to develop an “ anxiety ” in regard to their 
occupation, especially as the result of the stress of early training 
or of prolonged service in the air. The first symptoms of such 
anxiety are best detected by a medical officer knowing each of 
his pilots personally. Thus during the training stage much 
Information can be gleaned by a quiet chat with an officer or 
cadet in regard to his sensations while in the air, either when 
receiving dual instruction or when learning to acquire pro¬ 
ficiency at aerial acrobatics. The stress of the first solo flight 
must always be borne in mind. It must be remembered also 
that a young officer is generally averse to showing any sign of 
what he fears may be deemed cowardice. Yet, during the stages 
of training, he is probably constantly repressing a tendency to be 
afraid, which is only natural. With such an individual a frank 
discussion of his fear with the medical officer will frequently, 
improve his condition. It is a great help, from the pilot’s point 
of view, to be assured by a medical officer in whotn he has con¬ 
fidence that he is in good condition, or that he is not a colrard, 
and that many other pilots who have eventually “ made good ” 
have been through the same stages of “ wind-up.” In gleaning 
information as to the “ anxiety state,” note should be made of 
such points as change of habits, restlessness, irritability, ten¬ 
dency to jump at any sudden noise, or inability to concentrate. 
Enquiry should be made as to sleep and the nature of dreams or 
nightmares. The “ anxious ” pilot is particularly liable to in¬ 
somnia, anxiety dreams and nightmares. In his dream or 
nightmare he is nearly always performing something connected 
with his daily duties, and failing in its performance. The 
importance of good refreshing sleep in a flying officer cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 

Periodic medical examination will also give indication of 
the onset of flying strain or fatigue, and if found, appropriate 
steps can be taken to prevent or mitigate it. 

Attention has already been drawn to the'great importance 
d^the use of oxygen for flights at high altitudes or of long dura- 
i-ae well as to the great value of sports and games in iwomot- 
iBg% skill and bodily endurance in pilots. Periodic advice I 


by medileal officers In respect of the iiH iffecti of tob nraefa smok¬ 
ing or alcohol also play a part ib the effective care of flying 
personnel. Advice may also be given in regard to the efficient 
protection of the body. 

The intensity of the cold varies with the season of the year 
and with the height attained; it is accentuated also by the 
speed of the machine through the air. To prevent loss of body 
heat while flying, special suits have been designed, the cardinal 
principle of which is to keep the body surrounded by layers of 
warm air. In most cases this warmth is derived from the body, 
but the warming of clothing by electric means has also been 
tried. For warmth purposes, great thickness of clothing is by 
no means necessary. Underclothing should be loose-fitting; two 
thin garments of closely-woven texture, either of wool or silk, 
are better than one thick one. Research has shown that the 
warmth-giving power of clothing lies in the fineness of the mesh 
rather than in its thickness. Care should be taken to avoid 
orifices through which the outside air can permeate. Tight 
clothing should be avoided, particularly clothing which tends to 
hamper the movements of the chest and abdomen or to restrict 
the circulation of the limbs. Frequently, however, it is necessary 
to employ considerable additional protection for the legs, espe¬ 
cially for the feet, and for this reason care should be taken to 
provide suitable additional protection in the form of warm, 
loose-fitting stockings. 

For the protection of the face, a fairly close-fitting head 
and face piece of non-absorbent and non-porous material may 
be made, the inner surface of which will not absorb the oil or 
grease 'with which it is advisable to anoint the face when severe 
cold has to be endured. Over such, a woollen balaclava may be 
worn, and then a flying cap of close-fitting design. 

For the protection of the hands a series of suitable gloves 
may be employed; for instance, thin silk gloves covered by 
woollen gloves, the whole enclosed in a leather gauntlet, which 
can be easily removed for delicate work. Gauntlets provided 
with a .specially adaptable finger muff are to be recommended. 
In certain cases electrically heated gloves have also been 
employed. 

For the protection of the eyes well-fitting fur-lined triplex 
goggles should be employed. The fogging of goggles may be 
prevented by certain preparations which are on the market. 
Some pilots prefer to employ tinted goggles; this is especially 
necessary for flying in the tropics, otherwise the effects of 
glare are soon felt. 

In regard to diet, gas-producing foods are best avoided, since 
altitude causes expansion of the gases of the intestines, but in 
practice there is little need for the healthy person to worry about 
the constitution of his diet. It is important, however, that no 
flying should, under any circumstances, take place upon an 
empty stomach. 

Before long flights it is advisable not to partake of foofl,of 
too fluid a nature or of too much liquid. By this means the 
desire to urinate in the air during a flight is avoided. On very 
long flights, a supply of liquid food, such as sweetened cocoa or 
malted milk, may be carried in special thermos flasks. In addition 
compressed food in the form of tablets or chocolate may be 
provided. 

Finally if “ flying strain ” supervenes the treatment necessary 
is such as would be applied to the condition of “fatigue” 
arising in any other occupation. According to his chief symptoms 
the patient may pass for treatment of an anxiety neurosis to the 
neurologist or for the treatment of respiratory and circulatory 
symptoms to the general physician. But it is always to be 
remembered that the keynote of the effective care of flying 
personnel lies in prevention rather than cure. (M, Fl .1 

AFGHAmSTAN (see 1.306 ).—The visit of the Amir Ha^ulla 
Khan to India at the beginning of 1907 was destined to exercise 
a powerful and beneficial influence on the attitude of the Afghan 
ruler during the rest of his reign throughout periods of unusual 
^risis and strain. It gave him the opportunity of making ac¬ 
quaintance with British officials and Anglo-Indian society, and 
the result was a new development of friendship and noutual 
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GMventlon’ilgnid^ AiJi^jj^JofithefiUBs^jranKwailaotiwix 
itedlariy^pjKillMnrev «>d^ lV.o^ 4 iM'€Dav<catlio■; 

«ych pitovtatd' liaptctliwly< > tor i the ■ ;est«faHiha»«»fi iof dinct 
relations between S^tstiain and AJghw fRifltii^.mUiocitiiet 'iaQd 
tlM'maintennnce of eqtudhy-iof- cea a nentilal-<>H»*tUnity .for 
British (and BririA Jt^’hft)’ aiid' RusWah trade and traders, 
were, mteiprjetedltfy’ the A^f^ans a^ji® dtt^pipit td Interfere 
withUiecconomv: autonomy andpodiic^ jndepeudouce of theii 
country. Article V. laid down that the Gonvent^n would only 
come into force, on the notification of‘the Amir’s consent to its 
terms. This cohsent, thbugh repeutbdly pressed for, was never 
given by the Amir. 

From 1908 to 1914 the history of Afghanistui remained peace¬ 
ful and uneventful, and was chiefly remarkaUe for the gradual 
introduction into the country of rneasures of d-vil, economic 
and military reform. 

Influence by what he had observed in India, steps were taken 
by the Amir to open schools, increase facilities for the education of 
the upper classes, establish factories, introduce teleerapha and tele¬ 
phones and to provide medical relief. The provision 'of improved 
militsry education and reforms In the tsaining of the army were.like¬ 
wise taken in hand. For the above purposes a number of foreigners 
were imported into Afghanistan, and of these, the majority were 
Turks. It was, however, in the direction of public -works that the 
Amir chiefly directed his energies. Great efforts were made, largely 
by means of forced labour, to improve the internal communications. 
Metalled roads were constructed between the principal local centres, 
and good roods, realigned and fit for motor tra&, were constructed 
from Kabul to Dakka and from Kabul to Kandahar. Important 
irrigation canals Vftn also constructed, notably the Nahr-i-Siraj 
from the Helmand riv« near Kala Bist; from the Kabul river near 
Daranta; and the Panjdeh Argandab canal from the Argandab river 
near Kandahar, 

The outbreak of war in 1911 between Italy and Turkey created, 
at might be expected, a general wave of sympai^ among the Afghans 
for their co-religionists in Turkey., and considerable sums of money 
were subscribed by the general public to Turkish funds. 

When in Aug. 1914 war was declared between England and 
Germany the Amir was immediately informed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and asked to maintain the strict neutrality of 
Afghanistan, and to this he gave a solemn assurance on the 
understanding that the safety and independence of Afghanistan 
were not interfered with. 

On the entry of Turkey in Nov. 1914 into the war on the side of 
Germany, the Government of India, in communicating the event to 
the Amir, laid stress oa the non-religious nature of the struggle, and 
brought to hii knowledge the terms of a proclamation issu^by the 
British Government plraging immunity from attack of the Holy 
Places of Arabia. The intervention of Turkey under German in¬ 
fluence could not fail to place the Amir in a very difficult position. 
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Khan, faithful to his pledge, maintained throughout the long years 
of the war an attitude of strict and correct neutrality and enforced 
It upon his country, notwithstanding many temptairions and induce¬ 
ments both from withm and without.his country. Within Afghanis¬ 
tan the voice of religious bwotry and fanaticism was loudly raised 
on the side,of Turkey, while the opportunists proclaimed against 
the folly of not taking advantage of so favourable a moment for suc¬ 
cessful aggression. 

■More seductive still were temptations fromoutside. Chief amopg 
them were the persuasions of aa important misnon which the 
German Government despatched, towards Afghsutistan in the spring 
of *9 * 5 - The . .party were selected to comprise such elements as 
would be likely to appeal to Afghan aentimen^—Indian sedition- 
wts were, both Mohammedan and Hindu, together with German and 
Timkish officers. The misrion bore letters from the German chancellor, 
and were charged to make important revetatiosa,regarding possible i 
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,. .The continuous and unwavering, loyalty of Amjc Habibulla Khao 
to. hm plages to the firitjth.Government .throughout the changing 
yjowsitudes of the World War forma one of the mpstrentarkable in¬ 
cidents of tbat-eventfjul.peqdod. He not only maintCHped,throughout 
the sinctest, oeHtrality of. hu epuntry but DKcesrfully/us^ihis 
wHu^ce to preserve ,nseceiamoog the.«nrujy tribes on w frontier, 
tnereby dtminishuig d em a nds on the depleted gairison ot Xnoia. 

• Wjhb.tbe Airiustioo ttf.iNoV. ]9i8:tfae W«rid.Witr;itain«nib‘an 
end, but Afghanistan was nM-itmg.to siljoyithwtiehefitoif'peslci!! 
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|a his favotit;an(lkw«hlec bmriiere, dnayntUliilQtaaia 





Kban,, (md'Mher'ttettberii df’-iSti^ royal fanttyJ'AcIadi^i 
^llgedMs 8ucc('iir6fi’'tb feels 

dtr. of .HabibuUa. bavo ppvex bean ireadh ’ 

Khan waachaned with .domijicity ahd aenteaced to inpriaotf-. 
ment for lift In a'fetter dated-^ardj 3 r^tb to the 
tnent of Ifidifl,, Aniantjlfe'^l!^an\a)^j(wydjd'his acebsMon' W 
protestations « fxiend^p to tlie Bm^ G^etnihetd-. Iips't^e-.' 
voua and unfriendly iaflueaceaihoweveeixap kmg kept .in.ctieoc 
by the wise, rntraining ^afid' of Atnlr. HabibuUa Khan, aood' 
began'to themstVe^. 'Ib;April,t^e new A^ proc^fl^- 
the independence eatemal. 04 well as. iateroali, of.Afghbidstid,'. 
In the same month a mission undn-tGcn. WuI-MohommedK^liM! 
#as despatched to Moscow'to ihsUtute relstions wiiib the mm'- 
Soviet Government. Grossly exagg^thd sifid unfounded' reports 
of rebellions in India and of British tyranny rh Bidia and Mb^' 
potamia were, spread broadcast- by oflScial latency throughout 
the country and frontier' trfbes; and exhortation -was addressed 
to all to be prepared for a bdU t© arms, ’nils' wai (juitkly followed 
by the proclamation c( a jihad (holy war) and the,cupidity, of 
the credulous Afghan people and frontisitiibcs was aroused by 
promise of an easy conquest of India, 

Early in May information accumulated to the effect that the.plae 
of citations decided upon by the Afghan Government 'Was » 
attack staultaneously on three fronts under separate generitls 


accordin^ily laKcn lo reemorce it^ntisn torcea on tne indtafl 

The. arrival of Afghan troops at the Weiterii ejrttt of'.rhil'I^Wr 
was reported on May 3, end active hostilities ppenbl on May 8*by 
the occupation by Afghani regular troops of the heights bmhma'ndlnd 
Landi Kotal. From there they were'Immediately eteelled, 'and tire 
British force in the Khyber, advancing into AfghatiStan, otcftlpied 
Dakka May 13. This prompt measure, arid the menttb'ft iitvph^ 
to.the safety of Jalalabad, had an immid>ate and disOourarfhg effect 
On the Afghan plan of operations, and was shortly folloimf art May 
38 by the capture of the Afghan fortress of Spin Baldhk iriilcn 
threatened the security of the southern capital of Kandkbar. 

Is a letter dated May 38 the Amir addressed .the 'Vieproy 
of India, definitely asking for peace find auggesting a cesssition 
of hostilities. He was informed in a reply dildd 'June a tbat bn 
armistice would be granted on certain, terilis'," which included 
the witbdrewal of all Afghan troops from.within so m. .of.the 
British front and the exercise of the Amir’s'influchce in restrain¬ 
ing the frontier tribes from further Kpitilftl^; 'Thefo terms with 
but,slight modilications, were accepted by ibe.Apijt'Sn a fe(ibt 
of June II, in which be agreed to send delegates, to .In^; to 
discuss terms of peace and the reflstablishment-ef former frien^y 
relation^ between the Afghan and British Goiyenunenm. Tb^ 
delegates duly arrived at Rawalpindi,bn .^e 'date appointed, 
33, and Mace was formally signed Dn\Aiug,^8, . . 

The preeeding narrative of the war,has only referred to the brief 
operations in which British, troops were eagaged with.foreesiof the 
^ghan. regular army. Open faottilities by.wo'ltitter. agsiast l^iA 
forces may be said to have ceased on June 3, TIiie. howevsr,.npre‘ 
s entsi but s small portion of, the actual, tehting.which took,(dace 
between thc out^eak of war at the bi^muag.m May 1919 and the 
sign^ of peace in Aug. 1919. 1 Throughout , the whale of tbM period 
continuous conflict prevailed, now at, one poiat. .now ,at another, 
along the whole stretch of the ncuth-weetifroDtier of Indialfrtmv-Ghit' 
ral-to ChamM. The risiag of the frontier, tribes failed,! es sttchfSis- 
mn aWs have failed In the fast, to be simultaneous, Aftditha 
ardow of many tnbes received a. wholesome check, from the maws,of 
British Accesses and the capturcioiiDsIdca ia the north and of Spin 
^iM!mtheaouthvttlre.outsqtO(itheWBr. NewerthrieatthecM^ 
yttodmnd toe rapidity arodaed:lty::aproions prbmtsee ofiiplbnder*. 
togetoer with tto cncmu!^maito,aBd Matenallmipportigiurahaby 
cww •Aau' and large of Afghan regular troops interspersed along 


;i*feWda-and 5 hiaiiW,'td thfoWf 

talaSfWWMfiVerdppeirod 4 blM.W< 






l/iA'IAFRlOAMA 


la <fa»Bril3»lt.tinsiaf1ft{Uioe'ii^4icitpali<9ii. iliwtailett of loral*!)' to 

the BHM. Rei ^!P»k'T:^»w»ver,,!pMme59P|i8,;i,J^ the !«»<•> *h^ ttAw 

- - 


tift, iff but a few tribee htttt.'' imiiwey ttlJerattonaJthrouBh. 

Jw.tto'peftdd of itratehSei«»ejD{'aaexdspti»nany.asvfclt andiftrau*; 
aitaimfiMe<t«WK;f<$'Mdy>e<^L^ Keat heat, that p<fev»a»,attjiat 
•Maoa M' iw.yeai'.ia WfeucQntier.tractei but tp the levere outbreak 
^l 4 >cut^ ^^i;e whole Jmnt and daueed eeribue 
Ideedi ibttbn^ 'fhe 'tdb^'emied. the atmist^of June it, which 
tanutoautf'noedHtMiMtwceh the regular.tfoopb oni either aide, had 
b*frJiliUe;effeet am tUgiierrWajwarfare cwng alone the ftootier.and 
thja OPhtih^r noUlHy in Waairittan, until even oTter the signing of 

peace laid down that the BritWh'Govehihietit, in 
viewbfIthe eirdamatanoeB which led to'tbe war, would.ion theiripatt 
withdaafw thh privilege, bithertofifjoyed by forn}er,^mua, of import^ 
ii9 anas, anununition aw nrarlike munitions through Inmaj would 
connscate th,e arrears of the l^e Ainlr'a adbridy hnd pant no subsidy 
to ine pr e s e irf Aitiir, but would be prepared. If the Afghan Govern^ 
Meoti gave prabf,. by good isooducu ia the neahtime, of a genuine 
dMine ter friendship, toii)eceiveanatber Alfghap mission after a period, 
q|f .|U(.monthB,.to diacvisa thaaettlement of mattem.of mutual interest 
and the teilstablislunent of fHei^dl^ teladona. The Ah{han Govern- 
on their part-iapedd to adhere to the Indo-Afghan frontier 
geared by the late Aitdr.v«Bd aiao to asient to. the eariyrdemarca- 
tien ot the hitherto,undcmaioeted portion of ahe line to the west of 


cOrdlngly etiaouated'^Dytka on Slept, it. ' The Afghan fort of Spin 
Baidak (hkI been previously eviKuateri on Aug. 14- 
. It will be noticed that the trea^. of peace marks jjn important 
departure from, previoua practice in that hb mention iS raaae In it 
of the dependence of A^hanisran on the British Government in 
ecternal affaks, in regarsT to which previoua Amirs; 'Abdutrahmen 
and Habibulla Khan, had bound themselves to follow the advice of 
riiat ^yerwpent. In a letter handed by the Foreign .^cretary to 
^ Colvernment of India to the Afghaii delegate immediately after 
4 e ugnat'ure of the treaty it was expressly stated that that treaty 
Wt Af^nistan free baa independent la itb affaire both intbrnal and 
eg^nal., 

.B^srshcie has ,been made to the despatch In April 1919 of an 
Mjihaei, miafidu'tp .the!,&viet Government at Moscow.. Tfils mls- 
slw» under,,WaO Mphamitied Khan. reached Moscow In Oct., and 
Were .well received. .Meanwnil^, in Sept. lOtji the Soviet Government 
OTTurkestan dercafehed a'tnls^on to RpbUl undet M, Bravin, a 
foriper metnberlpt 'thc Rtisaian imperial conwlar service. In Kov. 

ubyeroment of Mc^ow, deriniig to eetabllth a more 
direfttcpntrblDy themselves-of foreign rektions in Asia, also sent 
anysslpn uhder M. Surlti, which reached Kabul In Jan. 1920. M. 
Sarftz, superseding M. Bravin, at once commenced negotiations with 
the Mghan Government, and in the course of the summer despatched 
to Moscow the draft of a treaty which. It is understood, provided for 
the grant of a subsidy to the Amir, the supply of material assiataace 
and expert instructors and theeetablishm^t of Russian consulates in 
both eastern and nor^ern Afghanistan. 

In the meantime, after a lengthy correspondence between the 
Indian and Afghan Governments, it was decided that an Afghan 
ffliesion, as aiYamed .In the trea'^ of peace of Aug. 8 1919, should be 
■cat to India. Inw arrived At Mussoorieon April 14 i9po,undrethf 
ebatge of Serdar ^ahnuid Beg Tarsi, the Afghan Foreign Minister, 

J nd were m^ by a British delegation under Sir Henry Dobbs, the 
‘oreign Secretary to the Government of India. The conference 
tasted until July 94, when the Afghan delegation wareWresentedwith 
B statemcot of the general lines on which the British Geyeniment 
wens prepfured to discuss a formal trea^. - Throughout, this pwod 
the attitude of the Afghan Government in respect to questioite under 
Aecuesion was Swayw backwards and forwards by bUtsidi wheur- 
rent events, notably by’ the etesdy strengthening of the Turkiah 
Kationdilisr bosltion iii Anatolia, the change of Govamment and the 
growth of folshevlk inflnenoe in Persia, the outbreak of-rwolt in 
ifeoopotamia, and by the increace of poKticaf agitation in India. 
Nearer home 'also, a renewed outbreak of hostilities, •fostered and 
assisted by Afghan agency, on the Indo-Afghan frontier in Waxiria- 
tail, led to lengthy military operations, and raised'hopea in the mind 
bf the Afghan Government that the British Gov^ment would not 
boindisiiom.tocoMider the question of changes in favour of Afgha¬ 
nistan M ibe indO-Afghan boundary. 

• OdOct.tb iqaotheSovictGoveramentof Moscowligned a treaty 
with Afehaniatan, enbiset to rsAificatlon by the Amir. The exact 
tenoH'Orriilsitreat^ wore etill unknown in Nov. iqst, butwere under- 
■food to be on the linei.of the draft prqiared ia April by theSuria 
mWo)l« In Nor. 1920 the TurldSb^eial, Jemal Pasha, erriw^.ia 
Kdbuldnia qiecial pobtioo-militairy mission; and, in loai a British 
ifilselW' ander'Sir Htsuy Dobbs was oleo'sent to KAbul. 

■' . (A. HiMchtJ 

g-Sap).—Terrftori^'!ti|ii%i^ Bi ^rjea between 
jgeiB)lied.'iB a repaAit|«n ()n^;4HrgW.9i l;be;^a- 


tineatt IknbtRkdBd of'itwfdiBriialhlAatMtei ilritceljyllniTeaMd'l^^ 
noaos. of i.eommumeaiiont; idevdopqid,SodjsliigiAd. economic 
fnetoo, affdetihg all/taises, Atpuk^ .new vnluca; pmM 
article kurueyn Itheae inaitten,.broAi% uader|.toB..iuiadln 0 K 
(x) ExplbeaUoa; <a) Cotaunusidations^-i^g} Hifetoiy, 

1. .BxplOsatMW'-idrhe'largest unknoWn area of AMcAia.xgM wan 
in the Sahara, ^ sriiioh the oeniwal pat^ pnly had,bB«4t,A^n^tely 
explored. French omcere had bmpiDas/early as 1904 tp maxe itiner; 
ones jh 'the Weatbnt .‘Saharii.'^ These were cohnnuM Geni 
Laperrlne, Capt."Mkrtift; Cept. Moiigin, Abgieras and'btheM. 
A long-cherished'design' wds realized-on 'Christmaoday when, "in 
mid desert,.a.cohtma under .Qapt. Augibraa cqjnung from Algeria 
ejected a junction with a column under Mq]. I.auram|>e which 
Had started from Atat In MauretaiilA. The result dt theie tS 
years of work was that b^ 1921 a roughly accurate knowledge of 
the region had -been obtained. The Western Bahaea consists of a 
central dome -Ctke.Bglab) oI moderate plovatien, almost surrounded 
by great tracts .of sand dunea. The “central .dome," though unin¬ 
habited, contains habitable regions, and is I'egularly traversed by 
oreanisod bands of brigands who set out from Sonthern'Morocco to 
pitlagc the triboa of Mduratania and the middle Niger. Abundant 
traces of ancient human occupatioa in t the Western Sahara ha've 
been discovered; dxceptthat they are pro-laltunic it has been impos- 
•ibleeven approximate to fix their age. The gteatdepresaioD known 
as the Juf, to the M-B- of Timbuktu, nmamed tmexplored up to 
1922. 

Bnr it was in the region bordering the sodthem end of the Eastern 
Sahara, and In the Libyan desert itself that the greatest gaps existed 
hi the map at Africa in xpro. 'Several of these gaps were nlled, and 
the chief remaining problems in the hydrography and orography 
of Africa were sol^a by Lieut.-Col. j'can Tilho and his coUea^es 
in an expedition extending from I 9 ta-y. The main object of 
Col.< Tilho was . to ascertain . 'Whether the basin of the Chad was 
closed ot belonged'«»that of the Nile,, and that thus there was, 
as tradition aaaertod,'a 'Water connexion between the Niger and 
the Nile (see 19.676). In a previous expedition (1008-9) Tilho 
had found that the Soro (the Bahr-el-Ghazal channel running E. 
of the Chad) was of the same level as the'lake for a very consider¬ 
able distance. The 7912-7 expedition disoovorod that a mountain¬ 
ous barrier encircled the basin of the Chad from N. to S.E., that is, 
it had no fluvial connexion with theiNile basin. But N.E. of the 
bke is a low^ing zone of which the lowest point is 520 ft. below 
the level of Chad. This point is In the reccmly dried-up bed of 
the lake of Kirri and is some 250 m.'from Lake Chad. Thus Chad 
was proved to be but the remains of a vast lake comparable in else 
to the Caspian. The .Tilho expedition Also explored the Tibesti and 
Ennedi (Endi) mountalDS, and discovered another masail, of 
Erdi, connecting Tibesti and Ennedi. It also learped of the existence 
in the Libyan desert of another mountain mass, the Jebel el Auniat 
(about 150 m. S;E. of Kafra), -wkh heights probably exceeding 4,000 
lecti Hypsometric determinations enabled the expedition to ascer¬ 
tain the heights of the chief summits of the mountain chains between 
Chad and the Nile. The highest points are EmI Kussi, 11,200 ft. 
(an exHnet volcano), and Tusside, 10^00 ft., in Tibesti, and (the) 
Jebel Marra, 9,800 ft., in Darfur. > The exact loiwtude of many 
plares was determined by wireleae time signals tram the Eiffel 
Tower, and a chain of aatronomical positions comx>leted the con¬ 
nexion of the maps of the'Nigei', Chao and Nile. Some 7,000 m. of 
surveys were made by the expedition. Pirficiilar interest centred 
in the ex]rioratiOn of Tibesti, which hod been soon by one European 
only (NachtigaTin 1860) until it was reached by Comdt. Loftar 
in Dk. 1913. It had been tlmught that Tibesti might prove a 
weif-watered fertile region, but though. it contains pasture hmds, 
palm-groves, and Bowing riven it Is mainly arid—a magnificent 
mountBin-masa with deep gorges and serrated ridges; falling east¬ 
ward in giant steps; westward overlooking, a boundless plain. 

Of the Libyan desert Mr. W. J. Harding King collected much in¬ 
formation from nati've sources and himself investigated its north¬ 
western fringe. Early In Jan. 1921 Mrs. Rosita Forbes, a young 
Englishwoman, reached Kufra from Cyretutica, and the following 
month travelled to Jarabub by a new route. Except by a French 
prisoner of the'Scftussltes who was interned three ia 1916, Kufra 
had only once before been visited by Euiopeaiw—by Rohlfs and 
Anton SteCber In 1879—-and Mrs. Forbes showed that the extent 
of the oaaee wa» lees than supposed and their position incorrectly 
mapped. Bvddebcc of increasing deriCcatian of the desert was 
obtsmod'—OM sttetch of 350 m. travened was without a well or 
water of any sort. - 

In the upper Nile basin Capt. H. D. Pearson, director of Olir- 
veys in the Stwatt, explored (1911-2) Iti pare the head streams of 
the Pibor, the main'western branch bf'fhe'Sofaat. Captain H. A. 
Darley iitvestl^ed 'other parts of fke Sobat system and Capt. 
R. H. Ledke - ni '10WK4‘explored the adjadetlt ’toathem rraion— 
that between'the 'Bahr-el-Jebel (Moantaln NBe) and Lake RudoM. 
The chief feature of the'Country was shownito he the aecarpment 

‘ tTheee.figanirare'edbjeet'to.Mctificationeoitlsa'fuU watlring-dut 
of tha darepbMiitnedjby'^haexpactitioa. . .. . 
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journey along the Loiwo-JNiledmde, where it form* ftiohiier' in MOb,^ heiw^ar ioafSikOW uei^ Ki£n^^ 

of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The divide proved to be *‘'a‘dOjhtmu-! tbeLAMSba'^fU^o^lCon^l the linifi hriticr lut voira 

ou* dnd more or W level *tnp of bush-covered country (mdrtlj of ■‘^jXitfoii^S ntwtt* VMr* 

ironstone formation), sometimes as much as two mifes ili s^th I ” n tW MiS KT'*ta%% 

but of^ only a : I" Maj. Christy-, opinion the dKdde , kht of .WMtiM 

lil^k Sf^h^ ^a^-t^Cairp 4 he 4 * | |jLS*fwSJb^^ 

I hflJand '^e^SSeS \li* ^o^* ^ ' Cotmo and Tanrany^^Jiitertrsi to travdytefttati^ 

ff ii^ TT^ft m iri ■ ** ««iS(0f tfom theCapeto Cslilti,' adth-only two 

sj.vriXK"j;s!^dsST.?s 3 , 3 ^^ 

^ '®’*5™ N^niaj'thenortKtm from Nihittleto Rbjaf, alohgtie batflsi 

Utn le,*? . 5 :.?:; wretch Of the'® NBe.; . _ ^ r , • 


Archer completed in April jjij, alter over two j^rs’ work, su^eys i 
connecting the triwigiilation Of British East Africa Wfth Maj. ' 
Gwynn's Abyssinian boundary turirsy^ CaptaiK R. E. &itald in 
I 9 ig -4 furt^ explore* Jabaland. drawing aateation to the over- • 


runmng of that r«ion by . the Somalia—the most recent insUnce of eawem part of the Betei 
the niigmtlon of Afncan races. ' h* mentiMed the Hne (1 

CaMij the Sinai I 


the region N.£. of Lake Kivu am 


Victoria Nyanka tdsulted^ 1 


making knoiw a hsplthy highland region and added to ^e kaaiwi- 


f.ihl^ond '^e rmSed* the t nriti? “ ^*“*1'™ ' CoiKO and Tangarr^'sJiWerhai to travdytefttatoly 

Ju^nd. Lpriap Swatnp-which JPKCive. the MtiSfef trom tSe'Cipeto Cslilti,‘ With-only two br 4 K* 5 ^Aer 

Waters of tho Ua^ NVIro and sotved the pfoblehi of itsc^tflow. rwit ttiS^^than ^loo wi " ''t O'ho edv e r a d oh foot 

,He found that t^be Laie Doraisswafrem L'orian in a WOll-rleftned t?Mw 2 iSK-^ 

^ '®’N^niaj'thenortKim from Nihittleto Rojaf, alohgtie batflai 

Aora ta!? w*19*vi*abte Wrctch Of the'Ijtoef NOe.' ™ ' ■ 

triemS^liri^ w°JTrl;i ecraS-AfriCa routea Were vffieWi foh thriAiglrgoods traffic; 

connecting the triarinlation Of British Eaw Afrim wM Maj. their funWioh was to brMg the produce Of ContMlAMca ditect to 
Gwynns Abyssmian toundary twrrw^ C»pt»h( R. E. Saiteld in . the nearest seaport. Thus the Tanganyika thuwdy'tifade Dir'ea 

*9 ■**'* SalaMiwenetdral outlet for the trade of a Ihtg* pbrtlon'Of'the 

A?rirn l .u f'- .ii w Xii t ui. 1 1 . t' J* "“"tloncd the hne (bmlt loi6^) from Qantam On the Sum 

1*9.**!?*' »dros* the Sinai peninstila to G^, wtiich put Africa and 

rikultedfeI Asia in direct railway communieationT^b EHked whh 

niabng imoM a AMlthy highland r^on and tidd^to the knowi-1 Jerusai^, Damascus, Aleppo, etc. ' >‘ ’ 

lA 1 li 5 h r W With regard to trans-sSiaTOn railway*, froW'Algerih.to the Niger 

Mr M Ihr. iS^iEiii Ilf I ! eountriM, survey* made in 1912-3 showed thai'tlicrn woretwiS 

m r,, t VTi« fo nnaw n Of a new volcano,, printing ho englnetnhg difficulties! Prom Msaht, in the Ateetlan 

nfttnod JCatartisi, whxcht rmIowuis mi QftPthQ^difcOf'TOSo - 04 ft of iiti< -soharO'. tnoTo^toiobv Ajxhet W ^ tH# AKn-tf»ar‘'i^Hngwrm*^ 
old grass-^wed lava-fi^ ^mdfng into the^NiE..corner of: Khhi! to 

* it? f r ‘ *2 u •■ yarded as the first section of the traiis-Saharata was the 

pe ^ survey along its wholeJe^h of the Congb-Zam^eai 1 hm from Blskra ito Tuggurt. Opened in toaa. From Tugaurt to 
mtershed iras <^de in 15.H74 by jArtg|o:.Boig|att and AngW- 1 f 7 osay«isy the route indicated is 1^470.sides, A,linaittUDtikda to 
^rtugu« boundary totimi^ons, the ^ commisdoneta i Jplfe..oii the way to.Ughwat. waftaCnE 

®*®®^,?^ ‘ rrenm ta^ecis to connect the a^dfc'mger'with the port* rtf 

/oiS ® \ 4 • ^ iTT*'*“ for nallways from Dakar fSorttgal), Koaakiy (French Guiaeai. 

(P(«ugucse). As in the Congo-Nfle ^atersljed.Tt 'Was found .Abidjan (Ivory Coast) and Kotonu (Dahoipey^ to be carriad inland 

"'u-'i the divide, | |to the French SuSn (Upper ScmegafBndNtgeircolony), and there 

which IS largely hush-covered. Major Walkor chsoovered that thb 'united bv a tranaverJ I.'aa pAlW^araGA 


which is largely hush-covered. Major Walkor disooveiied that the 'unl 
Luapula (the inain eastern hoadstream p( tha Congo) did.not, as' iiid 
was believed, issue from Lake Bangweulii, but was a continuation 1 .t^ 
of the Chambezi, which passes through the groat swamp S. Wl froi 
Bangweulu. tj,t 

Another boundaiy commission, under Oapt. W. V. .Nugent gal 
^ pberleutnant Detxner, in 1912-3 demarcated the Nigeria- ten 
Cameroon frontier between Yola and the Cross river. The frontier *fcr 
followed roughly the edge of the highlands overlooking the fertile! Su<i 


l^at was reganled as the first section of the trans-Saharati was the 


|p^.on the way to.Ughwat. wasa^'WE 
Frtnffl pry eels to connect the MMdfe Niger with the port* df 
the Guiheii Coast wwe hindered by thd W^^War. Thd schenfe 
WM for iBlIways from Dakar (Boittgal), Konakty .(French'Gitirn^; 
Abidjan. (Ivory Cuast) And Kotonu (jDaboinwj to be carriad inland 
|to the French Sudan (Upper Sciwgal and Niger colonvl. and there 


i*,”!***? Sudan (Upper Sc^al and Niger colony), and there 

United by a transverse line. Political hna.econorUic consideration* 
induced the French to neglect Mte'Oahrttfa' river (as Mng BrifiBh)i, 
'the. natural'oullct for the Flrent&iSudam-fhe Gambia is navisiUu 


•a)? nV.^ « . ^ j ?• u’'* s?'"*?"' tfal, begun in 1 ^ 7 ^ has a length of (58a m., of vdiich about'idojri. 

and pberleutnant Detxner, in i 9 i >-3 ^arcated the Niger^ remained td be built in Tlie Pretidh Guinea lihb ftoib KiS- 
Cam^n frontier between Yola and the Cross nvm. The frontiw aifcay reached Korussa (365 m.) la *910 and Kaaloii, fc: the French 
followed roughly the edge of the highlands overlooking tte fmilej Su<fan, 4 il m. (wm Konakry, in J 9 *S. This l^o, imuqh afi^ 
plains of the Benue oM was an instanre where tire slight linee, trade of thp icountnea in the Niger bend aping to Konakiy, 

Vf ” 1 “*’ by diplomatists to mark International boundanee . Ivoiv Cohst railway from. Abidjan, traV&inte'f dento for^^itL 


drawn on the map by diplomatists to mark intornatioiM teundariee 
worked out fairly well in practice. 

During the World War exigencies of campaigning led to many 
additions to exact knowledge of (he topography of tropical Africa, 


(ifip-'t*) 


Mitchdl, who passed over the whole length of the Nile basin In an | In Brit&h 
aeroplane, proved the value to gedlogy 61 air reconnaissances by the gauges, wwt 
discovery in the Bayuda desert N. of Khanoum, of the voldanic . su^ as mack 
character 0 / a range of hills, Betwoen Old Merowe and Atbara'thc ; pf the Niger 
aeroplane croa^ " a high and irregular range of hills'running east; way, that ft 
andwrat. In the middle of thorn was a great j^atn tooking like totfeo service. In) 
poured out on a plate. From this a •humod' of ctaters ro.so, two large, the mouth o 
one with a sandy irtturior whh thorn buShes, ■the other with a second fidds (r 51 . m 
prek and crater inside the outer rlmi" From pieces of tufa recontljr way, a tront 
obtained from ^ Nile Valley, N- ot KhattoUm, the existonos of was eompteti 
some unlmoira Ttrtiary votcaruc field in (bat region had b«a bus- Non of tne I 
pectM. Exploration on the ^und rdmained to be uilditaken, river >and 'lh 
but pr. Chalmers Mitchell's bbtervatiorts wotfld appear to be the Karra line. " 
’ntw important geedogical discovery made'from'the air. w** b^n x 

a. CoermweitoSumr.—The first railway, and stearaer route acroes Wthtneirilil’ 
Afnca WM tompletod by .the .pining in M^h 1013 ,gf a tajliray ' ' Jn MetoiM 
from Kabalo on (he Lualaba (upper Congo) to Albertvifie bn tno caili 
west shores of Lake Tanganyika. ,The year before. ( 1914 ) the Gcr- ! with Fax, an 
rnan railvray from Dar 0 * Sahiam had r«iched'Kle^a,.^or» iM.east I the 1 


gauge, namely ppe metre, Bcsidea the .railway*; the Frnnph. biult 
many hundreds of .miles of metalled fDaas, .on wUif^ Olotor s^tosa 

connecting with (he Niger coUhtrieStirere established. ' > ■:' 


In Bntislr i^t Africa'fob^ lines and eatentions, on diffarliig 
gauges, were built during .lyto^Pi. ilhers was mj, pi 
such as marked tlreFrpnch progranime in West AfP**- 'D'o bridging 
at Jmiba, cornpletod 1914, rave the cluef 'Ntgeriar 


)i tne jNiger at Jepba, copipietod *$> 4 . rave the chief Nigerian rit 
ray, that frPfn lego* toTvario (704 •m.‘loii^)';‘'an unfmorropted 
erwee. In lyto aliiewr ranwiy''wi[ir'b«gun'froro 'Port Haecourt, at 
.he mouth of tne.'Boimy river,, It was comploted to the Udi 0 ^- 
leldsfrsi.jri.) by May 194 A. FrtwpZaria.pa.thpl^osTjtono taiJr 
ray, a tnanch line, built apross the tlnfield aroa to Bu^ni (143 mO, 
ras complotcd in Dec; ' 1914 , Surveys werfe'fUade for an extern- 
ibh of the Port' Marcomi^iUrll line notthiWBrd'iBcrosa the Bernik 
ivenand thoBoe akrtbewst to 8 point, Kadwaa, on the Lagosr 


.. ______ 

itolinq. 'DiobuildiMj.pf thi* egtoision, spine ajp m. in.laiigth, 

• f^arnto t«« rrsjl Ivtot'^ "■■■■■ r*i 1 1 ■ 


.?b«a»8 of Tanganyika, A part of thi* Ailahrio-IMW 
IS by the Co^o, the non-navigabre stretcbto.prthi 
btjdg^ by railway. An all-fail east-vkkttouwkcrbss 
W beeri effected in 151s, ^hen.iUhB'wks btSlt 


route i Casa' 


eastrV 4 *t, to.uto' kcr^'teute 
★hep.a, liheijWa* btiiit. frpm, 


cml*^'iiac rnfil^ purpbaas. Byr* 9 *Oitlw*eJdonr»reted <» j Sdfi 
V** FP?v 4 "i(fUJW. w.thk Aw 9 ti»n.{^ti«, .Writh.laxa, whue 
the section, Fei-Taxa. was under coiretnictlon. From Kabmi'vla 
tfirt-me was bnffit to^arfakesh. Thd riviS^dt^;. 
IkbateM* lUrt'ltrU^j b«t>a ferrp stivlto wasilnatl- 


fng^IIoebnd 
toto* .j^.TpiS (be.Fre^ 


fieskai .lineaop 


t decided H« retomHirece 4^ 



AbMMi, ftM fcapibd'df AbyMAiafoiq 
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M ill WwC 'nn 4 iN|Wtn .A/dcn (pakar, Alnet«<.«tc.).and 
l,a tiynfr<Salim«n wireloaa sarvic« then ooina fwp-Mil- 
I d^Miit.; Mationa in ^gypt and.the M ' 

pactnd with 
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.^(>n«tiaiiauTpd»>;a and AjfoM, ,. 

. ^ .'^nr, gave a -gpiat inipetua ,to aerial contmvnicadMa> 

and Cakn paca^'the junction. Inr aeiviaes to and from, Europe, 
Aiiia and the Caj>e>. In J 9>9 ja air,route waa iaid out by British 
oj^cets.iilnHn Cairo .to Cape Town, aecodrofnes bniiK budt at .24 
different place*. The distance hyithe air route waa5,906 n let 'Cpniw 
pand.witb .^93,pi> by the.Capo-to-Cairo land.route. The first 
attempt to fiy acrot* Africa was made in Feb. loao by .Dr. P. 
Chdmerp .Mitchell in an aeroplane chartered by the Ttmf. At 
Taboraia little over half way. the. machine crashed (Feb. .37). 
The first to succeed in th* enterpriro wen Col. Sir ,H. A. van 
Rtutevsld and Maj. Sir C. J. Brand, of the South African forces. 
timy reached ,tbe Wynberg aerodrome. Cape Tewn, af^ many 
didays aa^ having..had to^uee threa. machines, on March to 
1990. Their actual flying time from Cairo to .Cape Town was 

J a'hours, 40 mimi^.ii At the saine time (F^.-Motch .i99o) 
aeoch aimen,. Maj.-Vitiiletnan and a comrade, new from Algiers 
across the Sahara to the.Nigerat Cap, and'thence to .Dakitf. The 
first regular ak service in Africa was estabiished in 1 oat, with 
•eaplanmiahiag rhe.Ceivo from Stanley Pool to Stanleyviilo, a dis¬ 
tance of i-,000 milea.^ ’ 

3: Kulory.-fA. Bwnmary statement of recent tenitoiM 
changes aflfotds a ‘ guide to tbd course of events in Africa', fo 
4919 the .Ent4h.,fi^Tg9y«imJng colonies of the Cfipe^ hfatM, 
:T*aMvajd and Drahge'Free State were fonned into the Union of 
South Africa, with a single government and one legislature, 
tn iQti a considerably arei of French Equatorial Africa' was 
.transfeyred to, the German protectorate of Cameroon, and 
,in' (return Germany acknowledged a French protectorate ovmr 
tbe greater part of Morocco, the protectorate treaty between 
France and Morocco being' signed in April igts. In Nov. 
19x9 a F,rarico-Spaiush treaty defined the Spanish zones in 
Morocco.. .In 1919 alM)'.Italy annexed the Turkish vilayelf of 
Tripoli afidBengaai (C)meniiaa)^ to which they gave the common 
df'Libya. In the same year the United States acquired 
cdotrol of Libetia, part of its hinterland haying passed 
jio.Fiance,tn 1910. In. Dec. 1914, a British protectorate over 
Egypt was prodaimed. In June.ioio, by the Treaty of Versailles 
(.yrhjih Caape Into fpfee Tan; 10 igeo), (Germany renounced 
Jjjs^isesridn of aB'her protectorates in favdur of the 

prindpal Allied. ;and Assomated Towers. These protectorates 
were placed under mandatories.' The Union of South Africa 
became mandatory (or Oerman South-West Africa, which her 
iroops had cohqueM in 1915. It was renamed,tbe South-Wist 
Trotectorate. Togdland was divided betwqen France and Great 
Britain (it had beM conquored by British and French troops in 
Aug. 1914). France became t!he' mandatory for Cameroon, 
but a small portion was transferred to (British) Nigeria.'Came¬ 
roon had been conquered.by Anglo-French forces, ih toTs-d. 
Britain became mandatory for Dennan East Africa; renamed the 
Tanganyika Territory. A small fragment (the Kioi^ triangle) 
of German'East Afria 'was,’however,'Udded to Portuguese.East 
Africa, and the' greater part of Die 'provinces'of Ruaiida and 
Utuadi.to the Belgian Congo. German East Africa bad been 
ednqiiettd, as to the gntato' part in rgid, by British and Bel^an 
troops, '.Ah'An^o-Frendh‘convention of Sept., rgrq, rati¬ 
fied .in r99i, Mttled .the boundary between, .Wadai and 
Darfur, which bad been in dlapute. since 1899. In 1990-1 
Msly galqed addidolis to Tripoli' a^ G^ensics by airangexaents 
Fntice and Great Bfitafir; a|so t!he ^mise of an addition to 
,i[t4fi9U-.3o<mth‘l')m4,at the esp9^ of l^rltUh ^last Africa. British 
East Africa, up to then a prbtectoiatei waa in 1990 annemd 
-tothe BriUrii Grows'snd hendsaed Slcnyii Colony, - 

result of 'tbdile tfhkhges Ariica'was dividedjt^odig'the 

lali air lerHda/friim'TiuIouae to Qi^blanca had been in-^ 
I'toifiio,' 
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' Th^ df'*’Fba l^ve a total of 11,463,960, sq. m, ,as the area 
qf Affica. I9 the; ab^encie of .definite surveys of large areas of the 
coatiaent.tbis .may be regarded as a close approximation to 
accuracy. In 1914 the German possessihns in Africa bad- ah 
area of'approxhhately 4,030,900 sq. m.; the TuiiDeb possessions 
(not tetkoping thp legii suzerainty , it possessed over Egypt) 
an area of some 400,000'sq./miles. 

The extinction of Turkish rule in North Africa had long 
been foreseen and was no matter for regret. It elided a connexion 
-which ,had lasted fivje .centuries and had been almost wholly 
e^ iHiits eiiecta German.sovereignty In Africa had dated from 
1884 bnly and bad been rapidly enlarged. Endeh'Vours further 
ttf'ettttid It had'been a prominent factor in German policy for a 
decade before th^ )Vorld War began, closely affectod very 
Ivge areas of Africa. . Germany d^r^ to secure a footing on the 
‘African coast of-the Mediterranean and a port on the Atlantic 
cout of Morocco. These desires conflicted with Italian and 
French aihbipons, anij. In 1911 the issue on both points was 
decided against Germany. As to Morocco tbe Franco-German 
‘Con’vention of Feb. 9 1909 had recognised the privileged posi¬ 
tion of Prance in Morocco, but. nnt a French protectorate 
over that country, and, the sending of the German gunboat 
“ Panther ” to A^dir in July 1911 was a protest against what 
Germany oonsidered an unwarranted extension of French influ¬ 
ence in Morocco, and an intimation that if German treaty rights 
In Morocco were to be renounced France must make com¬ 
pensation. According to Prince Billow, Germany—in 1911— 
"never had any intention of taking possession of any part of 
Morocco . . . England and Spain, besides France, would 
have opposed us there ” (.Imperial Germany, 1913 ed.). Although 
this statement may be an. after-the-event reflection the inter¬ 
vention of Britain on the side of France was decisive. Germany 
withdrew her opposition to the establishment of a French 
protectorate over Morocco, and accepted compensation in 
Central Africa.. Bflulc the Franco-German negotiations, were 
itili in pn^ess, Italy, by abruptly declaring war on Turkey and 
invading Cyrennica and Tripoli, deprived Germany of her last 
opportunity—short of war—of gaining a footing in the Mediter¬ 
ranean.* 

The alternative scheme to tenitorial acquisitions in North 
Africa which Germany had prepared ■were indicated in a note 
addressed to France on July t,$ tSii, during the Agadir 
crisis. Germany Uie^i prppos^ that .France should cede the 
greater part of the coast and. the interior of French Equatorial 
Africa as far as the Sanga tributary of the Congo river, and 
further renounce in favour of Germany her right of preemption 
over tbe Belgian Congo. These proposals Germany was com¬ 
pelled greatly to modify, but by the convention of Nov. 4 
'ion large tracts of French territory were added to Cameroon. 
On the south Uese additions blade Spanish Guinea an enclave 

* Including Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

'Including the Spanish ronesln Morocco. 

* In view of ,tbe position publicly assumed by (jermany in 1898 

of friendship to Moslems, in general end to Turkey in particular, 
Germany had.nbt sought,,direct rule over the Ottoman, provinces 
in question. Turkish sovereignty was to be respected, but 4a, Austro- 
Hungarian chartered, company had. b^en formra under German aus¬ 
pices for the el^lmtatiqn 6( Tifpoli and CyrentUtia, and under the 
charter Austrian fin effect German) authdrity Wvdld b*'*’* been 
Imposed upon those vfZaysir. Italy, however, ever wnoe thfi eitablUh- 
ment of the French'prat^rtprate over Tum8fai">a rfiSi, had “eap 
marked **. TfiMi ana Cyrenaka for herself- See the ifmeirs qf 
Fratieeseo cWipf (London. 1914) and H. H. Johnston in Gfqs- 
/tU. (wil ^, pp. ahari), , 
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In Camerbon and gave< 9 enna»y tke son^hein aiiMMW^^ldtm! 
eattiary. Id the east the additiens to 'Cahieroon ^dndi^ two 
tonguei hi land which gave the protectorate $rect Iccess to 
the Coatfo tiver and its great northern ttibataiy the UhaR9> 

' The Uittd Afrtka scheine foreshadowed hr ton aimed at se¬ 
curing Germany’s Bupreioaty, primarily ecohomic' and ultimately 
political, in central eqhatoriai Africa. The aim Was to reserve 
the W>l p'ii n Congo, Angola and Mosambique K. of tlie Zamncti 
as a German sphere and thus to link' up Cameroon with the 
South-West and East Africa protectorates. German industries 
had need of the raw material tropical Africa produces, and 
moreover southern Angola was a good field for European settle¬ 
ment. British statesmen were not nnfavoutable to German 
expansion in equatorial Africa—so long as h was confined to the 
economic sphere. In 1898—the year of Fashoda—Mr. A. J. 
Balfour and Count Hatefeldt had concluded an agreement wbii^ 
divided Angola and Mozambique into zones in which Britain 
and Germany respectively were to give financial and economic 
assistance to the Portuguese. This agreement was capable of 
various interpretations and in the following year (1899} another 
agreement, knorro as the Treaty of Windsor, renewed the 
ancient Anglo-Fortuguese alliance, the object being to reassure 
Portugal that the Balfour-Hatzfeldt agreement was not in 
derogation of her sovereign rights in Africa. Keither the agree¬ 
ment with Germany nor that with Portugal 'was published. 

After the settlement of the Morocco crisis of T911 Germany 
endeavoured to come to a further understanding with Great 
Britain. Negotiations in regard to the Portuguese colonies in 
Africa were reopened by Baron Marschall, then ambassador to 
Britain, and were energetically taken up by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, who came to London as ambassador in Nov. igta. 
A new agreement was drawn up and its terms fixed. It 
affirmed the intention of the signatories to respect the sovereign 
rights of Portugal and went on to delimit the region in which 
each party was, as far as the other party was concerned, to have a 
free hand in respect to economic development. By Prince 
Lichnowsky, and by the German Foreign Office, the new agree¬ 
ment was looked upon as a stepping-stone to political rights in 
the regions concerned. By this agreement the whole of Angola 
up to long. 20° £. became a Gennan sphere, together with the 
cocoa-producing islands of San Thom£ and Principe. On the £. 
coast the whole of Mozambique province N. of the river Likungo 
also became a German sphere.' Originally Belgian Congo 
was, according to Lichnowsky, to have been included in the 
agreement, but Germany refused the offer “ out of alleged 
respect for Belgian sensibilities.” 

In Aug. 1913 the agreement was ready for ugnatuie. 
But Sir Edward Grey, theu British Foreign Minister, made 
it a condition of signing that the 1898 and 1899 agreements as 
well as the new agreement should be made public, with the ob'vious 
object of again reassuring Portugal. The German Foreign 
Office objected to publication, as detrimental to negotiations 
for concessions then proceeding ■with Portugal, and, as Herr von 
Jagow (theq Foreign Secretary) said, because the German press 
would rega^ the terms of the Treaty of Windsor and the 
Lichno'wsky agreement as contradictory. Von Jagow said that 
publication of the agreement would be better delayed until the 
Bagdad railway treaty—which was looked upon as a genuine 
triumph for Germany—could also be publish^. In July 1914 
German consent to the publication of the agreement was given— 
but before the document could be signed the World War had 
begun. 

During the period of these Anglo-German negotiations the 
French in Morocco, under Gen. Lyautey as resident general, bad 
adopted both a bold and conciliatory policy and had won 
the respect of the majority of the Moon; the French also 
steadily developed their West African colonia and had brought 
under control the region between Lake Chad and the Nile basin. 

' The Likungo lies about 120 m. N. of the Zambezi. The Zambezi 
vODey and all the territory S. to and including Delagos Bay was 
Nserved as the British sphere. Britain already had the ri^t of 
pnbnption over Delagoa Bay. 


Id thetGhmapicdonieS'thdre ^Iitetrile.beiisideroMa4q|Ki0|H 
■otabJy.jB'the'buflding of railways.' It iras a periled to^>a( 
material devdopmebt ht.the British colonies and pnMpiptF 
in Egypt aad the Sudan^accomponiedin Egypt by taaiufa wtatioiMI 
in favour of seU-gowrnment.'vlB South Africa itbe. dhaaoc) of 
Dutch and British, which bad brought about'union, had heel) 
followed' by a reaction among a'section of tbe Dutch,, 
majority of the people’fitUcmmi ^e Prime Minister, Genera^ 
Botha, and his coUeagwes in their Icval adherence to. the < British 
connexion. When the'World War btokie out it wos.fewd 
the German authorities in ’South-West Africa had m a i ptain e d 
for yeaxa- clandestine relations with a number of: Boer .leaden 
and that they counted, at the least, on South Africa’s neutrality 
in the'war; Germany had also established relations with^lementa 
in North Africa inimical <0 France and Groat Britain!; “'] 

But the British command of the sea rendered it impoMihlS! 
when hostib'ties began for Germany to succour beracoloaksi 
And this led to proposals for neutrality in various .-partSi'.of 
Africa. Tbe first such proposal was made, on instructions fron 
Berlin, by the acting-governor of Togoland to the French ant) 
British authorities on Aug. 4 and 5 < reasons of humnity 
and the presumed need of the white races to exhibit solidarity 
in face of the negroes being alleged. This proposal, purriy local 
in scope, was not entertained (r«e Tooolamd). Later in the 
month—Aug. 23—Germany made an offer ol neutrality in 
the conventional basin of the Congo as defined in Aitii^ I, 
of the Act of the Berlin Conference of 18^-5. Tbe Congo 
Free State, in accordance with the permission given by Article X. 
of tbe Act, had proclaimed its perpetual neutrality, and when 
the Free State became a Belgian colony the obligation of neutraL 
ity was retained. No other state exercising jurisdiction within 
the conventional basin of the Congo had, ^wever, exercised 
the option given by Article X. of proclaiming its neutrality within 
that area, which included besidro Belgian Congo about half -of 
French Equatorial Africa, a third of Cameroon, all German East 
Africa, all British East Africa, all Uganda, all Nyasalaad, 
Mozambique N. of the Zambezi, a small part of Northern 
Rhoderia and the northern part of Angola. Belgium had desired 
to preserve neutrality in tbe Congo. At the outbreak of the war 
M. Fuchs, governor-general of Belgian Congo, had been inf 
Btructed to observe a strictly defensive attitude, and on Aug. 
7 M. Davignon, then Belgian Foreign Minister, asked the 
British and French Governments if they intended to preclaim 
the neutrality of their territories in tbe conventional basin of 
tbe Congo. The bombardment of Dar es Salaam by British 
warships on Aug. 8 was a sufficient demonstration of the 
British attitude; but at first tbe French Government seemed 
disposed to entertain the proposal; so the Brigian minister in 
Paris informed M. Da'vignon on Aug. g. But tbe French 
commander in Equatorial Africa bad opened hostilities on Aug. 
6, and on Aug. 17 Comte de Lalaing, Belgian minister in 
London, informed M. Davignon that neither Great Britain 
nor France could adopt bis suggestion. 

Hostilities in the conventional basin of the Congo had thus 
been proceeding for over two weeks when Germany made her 
neutrality offer; on tbe day before it was made the Germans in 
East Africa bad committed the first act of war in the Belgian 
Congo by bombarding Lukuga, a port on Tanganyika. The 
German demarche was made by Herr Zimmermann, Under- 
^retary in the Foreign Office, to Mx. Gerard, tbe American 
ambassador in Berlin, in a note which asked tbe aid of the 
United States to procure the neutralization of the conventional 
basin of the Congo. In a later note, dated Sept. 15 1914, 
Herr Zimmermann stated that Germany’s object was “to 
prevent an aggravation of the war which could serve.no purpooe,” 
which was not tbe view of Von Lettow Vorbeck, tbe Gman 
commander in East Africa,“while prejudicial to the community 
of culture of the white race.” The Department of State ,-at 
Wsshlngton confined itself to forwarding the German nates, 
without comment, to the tpovernments concerned. Spanish aid 
was also aou^t by Germany. But France and Great Britain 
refused to entertain., the. propotali^ while, tbe Belgiaa Coni^ 




P6Wf»BtMe 
;laim lome equitable compeaianoqi 
ttlenjent in her favour of the gue^ 
VI|W*W tvwuw VU itVIUVI^S of the Italian coloniee of Eritrea! 
SotnalSand dnd Libya, and the neighbouring colonies behmging to 
Fiance and Great Britain. 

At a meeting’of the StipKme Council at Versailles on May ^ 
1919 it was agreed to form an inter-Allied Committee to consider 
Uie application of Article XIII., erhich had already been the 
subject of negotiations.* Italian desires went beyond the ie> 
adjustment of frontiers. In north-east Africa she sought a 
position which would give her all the seaward approaches to 
Abyssinia. In particular Italy desired to acquire JiWi, the port 
of French Somaliland, whence a railway ran to Addis Ab- 
baba. This desire was intimated to France in the negotiations 
preceding the signing of the London agreement of 1915. But 
Jibuti was the only French port on the Suet Canal route to the 
East and to Madagascar, as well as the only approach to Abys¬ 
sinia Prance possessed, and she declined to entertain proposals 
for its surrender. Italy, however, obtained from France a wel¬ 
come rectification of the Tripoli-Tunisia frontier, besides 
valuable railway and commercial privileges in Tunida. The 
claim to extend the hinterland of Tripoli to Lake Chad was 
refused. With Great Britain the negotiations were prolonged; 
the British Government, however, assented in igjg in principle 
to a considerable readjustment of territorial claims in the 
Cyrenaican-Egyptian hinterland, that is in those regions oi 
the Libyan Desert in which lay Kufra and other Senussi strong¬ 
holds. The oasis of Jarabub was assigned to Italy. In East 
Africa the British offered an addition to Italian Somaliland by 
the transfer to it from Kenya Colony of the western part of the 
valley of the Juba—a rich cotton-growing area—together with 
the port of Kismayu. This offer was accepted in Sept. 1919, 
but the Italians desired a larger concession and this led to delays 
In the final settlement. The twoposal to transfer Kassala from 
the Sudan to Eritrea was not entertained. Meanwhile the area 
administered by the Sudan Government had been enlarged by the 
conquest of the tributary sultanate of Darfur in 1915. 

I'he distribution of the German colonies after the war has 
already been stated. The change of masters was readily accepted 
by the natives. The war itself stimulated trade is various parts 
of Africa and led to a development of communications (see page 
67, Comntmitatums). 

■ Politically the greatest movements in Africa In 1919-31 
were the continuance of the separatist campaign by the 
Dutch Nationalist party in South Africa, and the insistent 
demand of the Egyptians for independerree.' These movements 
are described in the articles South Atrica and Egypt. 

Another subject which raised large issues was the position of 
Indians in South and East Africa, but it was ^ less importance 
than the growth of race consciousness among the negroes. In¬ 
crease of education and of Christianity, the employment of lai^ 
atunberS'of Africans In industries, and the lessons taught by the 
World War, were among the factors Which intensified the feeling 
Of iiacial unity, and led to -manifestations of a new anti-white 
novement—a movement different from the simple objection'to 
interference by Europeans or Arabs previously displayed. The 
new movement had a consdousneas of. the need of self-dew^p- 
inent and progreea. Not all Uie fsnneht among the negtoes 
mM’howevoraMl-whlte, nor was there bv 1931 anycieariflcMca- 
Um what forin negro nationalism would- uitimatdy take - 
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Sketek Iff the Bantu Languages hai&i 
_ . n i^oinparative Study qf the Bantu and Simh 

Bantu LoHtnattt '(1919); Gv FOuoact, intoeductory Quottiims 'dk 
Afiiim Biknelogy (1919). 

Hutaryj PelitKS, etc.: C. H. Stigand, Administration in Tropical 
Africa (1914); Sir H. H. Johnston, History of Cotoniseffion of Africa 
by Alien Races (new ed. 1013): ibid., “Political Gem. of Africa 
before and after the War,” Geog. Jnl., vol. xlv. (1915); Evan Lewin, 
The Germans^ and Africa {igiiti The Disclosures from Germany 
(19x8) contains Prince Lichnowsl^'s pamphlet, with translation, 
Herr von Jagow’s reply, and notes; L. Woolf, Empire and Com¬ 
merce in Africa (N. D. 1930); J. H. Harris, Dawn in Darkest Africa 
(tgia); D. Crawford, Thinking Black (1912): N. Maclean, A/rfca in 
Transformation (1913); F. Baltrer, Die Koloniaibahnen, mil beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung Afrikos (1916); Col. Godefroy, Transsahariens 
et Transafricains (1919). 

See also the bibliographies under South Africa, Egypt, etc. 
For current affaire consult the Geoe. Jnl. and the Jnl. of the African 
Society, and L'Afrigue Franfaise (Paris, monthly). (F. R. C.) 

A6A KHAN 111 . (1877- ), Indian Moslem leader {see 1.363). 

During 19x0-21 the Aga Khan’s widening influence both on 
Indian and international affairs was shown in various directions. 
He had headed the Moslem deputation in 1906 to the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, which submitted the case for encouraging abandon¬ 
ment of the studied aloofness of their community from Indian 
political life; and he was president of the AU-lndia Moslem 
Leapje_ thereupon formed during its first constructive years. 
He initiated the fund, and personally collected more than Rs.30 
lakhs, for raising the Mahommedan college at Aligarh to univer¬ 
sity status, which was effected In 1920. In the immediate pre¬ 
war years he did much to soothe Indian Moslem sentiment in 
respect to the Turco-Iulian and two Balkan wars. He was tour¬ 
ing amongst his followers in East Africa when the World War 
broke out, and immediately cabled to the jamats or councils 
of the millions of Ismailiahs within British territories Itod on 
their borders directing his followers to place themselves un¬ 
reservedly at the disposal of the British authorities. Both m 
East Africa and on airlval in England he pleaded for combatant 
participation in the war, but Lord Kitchener reserved him for 
services no one else could render. When Turkey was drawn 
into the struggle the Aga Khan issued a stirring manifesto sl).ow- 
hjg that the Allies had no overt designs on Islam, and cnSlng 
upon the Moslems of the Empire to remain loyal and faithful to 
their temporal allegiance. His immediate followers provided a 
solid phalanx of whole-hearted support of Britain, which had a 
most steadying influence in sterihzing the efforts of impatient 
headstrong elements. Secret missions of great diplomatic im¬ 
portance in Egypt, Switzerland and elsewhere were entrusted 
to His Highness, and enemy anger found scope not only in 
bitter newspaper attacks but in designs upon his life. His great 
influence was reinforced by his close and intimate contact with 
leading Allied statesmen and the breadth and liberality of hh 
outlook on the problems of reconstruction. His retnarkable 
study of Indian and Middle Eastern affairs in India in Transi¬ 
tion (1918) Was not Withoirt considerable effect in tht final lAap^ 
ingof refonns'uhder the India Act of 1919, and w 4 is cOnsStent iii 
broad principle with his post-war criticisms of the British Go^- 
emment’s Mesopotamian and'Arabian pifliCy. 

The, Aga, Khap laboured unceasingly to secure mitigation,of 
the Allied terins toward Turkey, and joined in many tepg/fn 
'kenutions, public and private,.both at the Peace Confeitaioa 
and subsequently, as to the immense tanpettHdee 'to .-OntM 
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meste, iM ai^>««fiy t^l^aedt ijw TeinponUst' tmdendeaiipU&* 

tirev^Ue^' at tite Yd^i^'duriiB^ a ^tt oKhe^OMtifi^e M 
^tt. At. a tune Wli 4 n' defeat, [influeni^ iti^' 'Fran^ at 
a restoration of the Tenoral Fower^ Aflwfdi ant .frankly 
favourable tio the Triple AUianer a*' the beat guarantee 
Italy's territorial inte^ty, atid he eventually succeeded In 
convincing the Fope of the hopelessness of his tthtnies. lYlth 
Leo’s subsequent sodal-Catholic activitiea he was in hearty 
sympathy, and contrihuted much to their success. He enjoyed 
the personal friendship of many of the most eminent men in 
Italy, including. Luigi Luaaatti, Antonio Sakndra and the 
Marquis di San Giuliano. He died in Some March 19 1915. 

AGRICULTURE (stt 1.388). In the separate articles on 
different countries of the world, their a^cultural progress 
between 1910 and igao is dealt with. Here will be considered 
(1) the progress of scientific research generally, (a) the t^gricul- 
turnl administration and regulations in the United Kingdom, 
and (3) the developments in the United Kingdom during the 
World War. Developments in the United States igio-ar are 
described under the heading Agriculture in the article Unites 
States. 

I. Progress of SaESTiFic Research. 

During tgoo-ao scientific research upon the soil was in the 
main directed to two sets of phenomena—the interaction of the 
various groups of organisms living in the soil, and secondly the 
relation of the various soil constituents to water as a means of 
interpreting the physical behaviour of the soil under cultivation. 

StM Research. —Dealing first with the latter question, it haa 
bng been obvious that the crude view which regards the soil as a 
mere mechanical foundation for the plant containing a certain 
amount of plant food—nitrogen, pota^ and phosphoric acid 
detcrmiimble by analysis—must be abandoned. Infertile soils 
disclose in the surface layer sufficient plant food for a hundred 
full crops, and even the later modification of the hypothesis 
which kid stress not on the “ total ” plant food in the s^ but on 
the amount that was "available,” i.e. soluUe in some dilute 
medium such as carbon-dioxide-charged water and a solution of an 
organic add akin to the cell sap of the pknt, failed to provide a 
means of measuring fertility by chemical analysis. It was the 
failure of this chemical theory of the soil that led the American 
investigators, Whitney and Cameron, to propound the view 
that what really matters in the soil is its water rektionships. 
The plant’s roots feed in the soil solution, the liquid medium 
held on the surface of and between the soil particles by surface 
tension, and as this solution is always saturated, e.g. with 
phosphoric acid and potash of which any soil contains more than 
the soil solution is capable of dissolving, then the actual amount 
of these constituents in the soil (above a certain very low mini¬ 
mum) and the extra amount supped by fertilizers are matters 
of indifference. Apart from some other factors, it is the water 
supply that determines the growth of the plant and therefore 
the fertility of the soU. In its turn this hypothesk breaks down, 
because it takes too simple a view of the process of salutton in 
the soil, which it regards as a mixture of definite compounds 
possessing a definite solubility like sodium chloride or other 
inwganic salts. Actual experiment showed that whenever soil 
estracts were prepared from soils of different futility or when 
even the solurions actnally ezistiDg within the soils could be 
reinowed by mechanical means, th^ dispkyed it varying con- 
Centrstion in lAosphoric add and potash. MMeover thagnewtli 
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aluminium silicates resulting from the d^mpbSittdn Of the fd^rs 
in the original rock basis! they are alcih to the zeolites which can Im 
found in a pure state. The humus or organic matter of th« soil is 
dso krgely colloid, but the inornnic colloids themselves will ao* 
count for most of the properties m the soil. 

As regards the water itself, the colloid theory explains certain 
facts which had much occupied the attention of the American 
in'vestigators who have been studying the relation of pUnts to soil 
under arid conditions as a means, of extending cultivation upon the 
bad lands. Sachs had long ago shown that a pknt would begin tp 
wilt and be unable to take water from the soil before the sou was 
absolutely dry, again that a clay soil would hold water against the 
plant much more strongly than a sandy soil, wilting occutring when 
the clay soil has still 8 % or more of water in it,_ whereas the sand will 
lose water down to I % before the wilting begins. Various attempts 
have been made to correlate the " wilting coefficient " of the soil. 
Us proportion of moisture when wilting sets in, with the “ hy¬ 
groscopic moisture,” i.t. the amount of water a dry soil will absorb 
when in contact with a saturated atmosphere, and with the amount 
of water the soil holds when wetted and allowed to drain. But 
none of these conceptions mark any change of state; for example 
the curve expressing the rate at which evaporation will take place 
from soil is a perfectly smooth one without any discontinuities, and 
the points defining the wilting coefficient or the hygroscopic moisture 
are only panicular positions of equilibrium between the water¬ 
holding power of the soil particles and the external set of forces 
tending to remove water. In the same way the distinction between 
the water held by the colloids and the ‘‘^free water” in the soil, 
the latter being regarded as something different in kind apd sharoly 
marked off from the colloid water, cannot be maintained. The 
colloid " gels ” must be regarded as imbibing water and exercising 
some attractive action on all the water in the soil, though that 
attraction is infinitesimal when the soil is saturated and only 
becomes a measurable force when the water has shrunk to small 


proportions. 

The colloids that hold water in the soil are also the agents which 
control the composition of the soil solution upon which the plant 
feeda If the soil colloids arc brought into contact with a solution 
of any of the fertilizer salts (except Ihe nitrates with which the 
action is very slight) there is an instantaneous absorption of ammonk, 
phosphoric acid or potash as the case may be, that is nevercomplete, 
the extent being determined by such factors as the relative mass of 
the soil and the fertilizer, the concentration of the solution and the 
nature of the accompanying ions, e.g. carbon dioxide in the soil 
solution. Speaking broadly, a fertile soil is one possessing a high 
absorptive capacity, that is as it were pretty fully charged, so that 
the equilibrium with the soil solution is mobile and the soil colloids 
part freely adth their nutrients to the solution as its strength is re¬ 
duced through withdrawals by the plant's roots. The analytical 
methods which attempt to determine say the " available " phos¬ 
phoric acid by attacking the soil with weak acids really determine 
something much more complex in which the absorptive power of 
the soil plays a part. The acid, whatever its nature, first dissolve* 
alt the phosphoric add, and then there is a reabsorption, the amount 
of which is conditioned by the nature and stren^ti of the acid em¬ 
ployed. Thus the result obtained is an empirical one, valid only for 
comparisons of soils of simikr type and constitution, to which limited 
degree it is of service. 

Lhing Organisms. —^The study of the living organisms of the 
soil has resulted in some reconsideration of the views formerly 
held as to the relative importance and function of the different 
groups. Among the earliest of the organisms sssockted with the 
soil to be specifically studied were those concerned with the 
process of ratification and responsible for the conversion of 
ammonia (xetuJHngfrom the brer^ng down of organic cbmpotmxls 

aitrogea {9 other bacteria) first into nitrites and tW.Mtifa 
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nitrates. It was held that as plants (other than the legunKS) 
practically take in all thehr nitrogen as nitrates, then the rate of 
nitrate-making or the nitrifying power of a soil would be on one 
side at least a measure of its fertility. In the course of the 
experiments on the partial sterilization of soil by heat or anti¬ 
septics it has become apparent that the nitrification organisms 
are very susceptible and may be killed ofi while the ammonia- 
^king organisms are still active. Again acid soils have been 
iotwd in which nitrates are not produced. Yet in such soils 
plants grow freely, taking in their nitrogen as ammonia, not as 
nitrate. It becomes clear that nitrification is only the end 
process, and the rate at which it will proceed is determined in a 
normal soil by the rate at which the other organisms supply 
anunonia. This is seen from the fact that nitrates will heap up 
in the soil, whereas the ammonia remains comparatively con¬ 
stant at a very low level provided that the soil is normal and 
hitrification is going on. 

Por a long time the only organisms capable of “ fixing ” 
nitrogen, i.e. bringing the fr^ gas from the atmosphere into 
Combination, were the so-called “ nodule ” organisms (Pseu¬ 
domonas radicicola) discovered by HcUricgcl and Wllfarth, which 
live in symbiosis with the leguminous plants. More recent in¬ 
vestigations have discovered methods whereby these organisms 
can be grown and made to fix nitrogen independently of a host 
plant, and have also cleared up the forms in which they exist in 
the soil and find their way into the roots of the leguminous plant. 
The attempts to improve the growth of leguminous crops by 
Inoculation with strains of the particular organism have not 
been attended with any practical success, though soils, generally 
of the new or reclaimed order, destitute of the nodule organism, 
can now be ellecUvely inoculated and thereby made to grow 
good crops of legumes, provided always that the soil is first made 
a fit rae^um for the organism by a supply of lime and appropriate 
mineral manures. Without this preliminary acid heath or peat 
■oils would neither support the nodule organisms nor the legu¬ 
minous crops and inoculation would be of no avail. But as 
“ fixers ” of nitrogen apart from the leguminous plants Pseu¬ 
domonas radicicola is ineffective compared with a widespread 
group of organisms isolated by Beijerinck, to which he has given 
the name of Aiotobacter. 

Aeotobacter. —These organisms, found in both virgin and 
cultivated soils from all parts of the world, arc comparatively 
large oval bodies 4 to 5 /i in length and 3 m in width, which 
differ from normal bacteria in containing glycogen and act as 
powerful agents for the oxidation of the sugars and other carbo¬ 
hydrates. From the carbohydrates they produce in the main 
carbon dioxide and water, but also small quantities of organic 
acids and of a characteristic deep brown pigment. It is by means 
of the energy derived from the oxidation that they are able to 
bring nitrogen into combination and the nitrogen fixed under 
favourable laboratory conditions may amount to 1% of the 
carbohydrate oxidized. To be effective Azotabactcf requires 
certain conditions—a neutral medium with calcium carbonate 
present to neutralize the acids produced, for which reason the 
organism is generally absent from acid soils, also the presence of 
such nutrients as phosphoric add and potash, and ^ally a 
favourable temf)erature. It has been found at Rothamsted that 
a soil will accumulate nitrogen, as evidenced by an increased 
9rop, after the application of starch or sugar, carbohydrates 
containing no nitrogen, if these materials are mixed with the 
soil in the early autumn when the land is still warm and Azato- 
iacter is active. On the other hand spring applications of carbo¬ 
hydrates arc followed by a diminished crop, because at a low 
temperature other organisms in the soil which are consumers of 
combined nitrogen, attack the carbohydrate and by their 
multiplication withdraw some of the soil nitrogen from circula¬ 
tion and so reduce the supply for the crop. 

The great rignificance of these observations of the tnode.of action 
of Azolobacler w that they afford a solution of the problem of how the 
grrat stocks of combined nitrogen came to be accumulated in vfrgin 
soils, especially In certain black soils such as occur on the pnines 
and in the Canadian North-West. Of itself the merS‘growth and 
d)diig.'dow».of>-v«getation for however many yean i(sp«ted, couid 


not add .to the stock of condnoed. nitrogen lin'^the Soil.' iThp.idstae 
itself fixes, no nitrogen, but only dcftws u|x>n capital in the splU 
restoring whatever it took out when the vegetation is atlbved to 
die back to the soil without loss. But the falling Vegetarion cont^ns 
carbohydrates derived from the sir and if they an added to rn soS 
containing AMOlobacter under conditions fa'vourable to its growth, die 
carbohydrate supplies the energy whereby the Azotobacter ican fix 
some more nitrogen from the air and add to the stock in the soil. 
In this way the annual cycle of vegetation when the leaves fall baA 
to the soil can result in a yearly accretion of nitrogen which in time 
may amount even to the remarkable accumulation found in the 
de^ black soils of Manitoba and similar " steppe ” lands, soils that 
are invariably found to be well supplied with carbonate of lime and 
also to contain the Azotobacter o^anism.^ The clue to this Inteipreta- 
tion of the accumulation of nitrogen in 'virgin steppe and forest 
soils was derived from the eramination of the soils of the wheat 
field at Rothamsted. The soil of the unmanured plots which has 
been in arable cultivation for over half a century shows a steady 
decline in the amount of nitrogen it contains, a decline which is 
approximately equivalent to the nitrogen which is known to have 
b^n removed in the crops harvested year by year. Doubtless the 
soil has suffered other losses of nitrogen by drainage, removal of 
weeds, etc., that cannot be estimated, but the analysis of the soil 
shows that any recuperative processes which may have been at 
work restoring nitrogen to the soil have only been able to repair 
these minor losses bnt not to restore any of the nitrogen removed in 
the crops. A portion, however, of the same plot was allow^ to go 
to waste, i.e. it was allowed to cover itscif with a natural vegetation 
of weeds and grasses, which were neither cut nor grazed but allowed 
to die back to the soil. After 30 years an examination of the soil 
of this wilderness showed it had b^ accumulating nitrogen at the 
rate of nearly lOO lb. per ac. per annum, the greater part of which 
must have been due to the action of Azotobacter working upon the 
carbonaceous matter supplied by the decaying vegetation reaching 
the soil in the autumn and winter. 

On the arable land where the vegetable matter reaching the soil is 
minimal, only the roots and stubble of the crop, there is a steady 
loss of nitrogen; on the wilderness which may be compared to a 
natural prairie, the return of the vegetation to the soil causes nitro¬ 
gen to accumulate not because of the nitrogen contained in its 
material, but because its carlxinaceous matter supplies the energy 
whereby the Azotobacter fixes nitrogen. The Azotobacter group of 
organisms, though not the only ones capable of bringing free nitrogen 

? ;a8 into combination, constitute the group which hae played the 
undamemal part in building up not merely the vegetable soil but 
the whole substratum of organic life in the world. 

Sou Protozoa.—T)at outlook on the organisms in the soil has 
been entirely changed since Russell and Hutchinson showed the 
port played by the protozoa in limiting the development of 
bacteria in the soil. The soil protozoa, which are large, definitely 
animal organisms of varied character—amoebae, dilates and 
flagellates—exist in large numbers in all cultivated soils, and os 
they feed upon bacteria, any conditions which encourage the 
development of bacteria by increasing their food-supply stimulate 
the multiplication of the protozoa which thereby put a check to 
the increase of the bacteria. Thus normally the number of 
bacteria in a soil, however rich and favourable to bacterial 
development the conditions may be, docs not pass a certain 
limit because it is kept in check by the increasing number of the 
protozoa. As the fertility of the soil among other things depends 
on the rate of production by bacteria of ammonia and nitrates' 
from the nitrogenous residues in the soil, the fertility of the soil 
is also limited by the presence of the protozoa. Certain processes 
of partial sterilization of the soil, such os heating to the tempera¬ 
ture of boiling water or even to i7o®F. or again treatment for a 
time ■with some antiseptic, e.g. chloroform or toluene vapour, 
effects a relective destruction of the soil organisms. The protozoa 
are almost entirely killed off, but many groups of bacteria, notably, 
the ammonia-mAeis, resist destruction though they may h# 
reduced in luunbers. But if after treatment the treated soil it 
placed under normal conditions for growth, the bacteria that 
remain multiply with great rapidity and rise to a level of numbers 
and activity they were unable to attain before, because now the 
protozoal check to their multiplication has been removeii 
In coiuequcnce tile fertility of the soil is greatly increasedrin 
fact the yield from a given soil may be doubled. This discovery 
suggests immease potentialities of increased production from 
the land but .at yet it has not been found possible to apply the 
method of paiti^ sterilization to ordinary &ld soils in the open. 
Hestiiig '««^d. be inordinately expensive.and tbe difficulty is to 
find ai^ antiai^itk: that comhiaea cbeapnesiLwith tke right degree of 
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vohtllity and lUdnUty a|aiiiat l^jtttack Af bacteria. In gnen- 
booKS, however, where the soil sooit faecotnes “ sick ” through the 
excessive development of protozoa Under the favourable con¬ 
ditions of . moisture, temperature and manuiial enridiment, the 
sterilization of the soil by beat has been worked out as a com¬ 
mercial process and is now part of the routine of all progressive 
cultivators under glass. 

Uicrofmgi. —Great as is the attention that is now being given 
to the soil organisms in all agricultural laboratories there would 
appear to be room for more work upon one group—the miao- 
fungi, of which there is a large flora in the soU. 

It has been shown that when from one cause or another a soil 
becomes acid, many bacteria concerned in the decay of vegetable 
matter are entirely inhibited and may disappear. Fungi instead 
take up the work, but the broad character of the process thereby 
changes, the vegetable matter is not burnt away as carbon dioxide 
but m part accumulates in the form of peat. The formation of a 
peaty material is in fact a concomitant of an acid reaction in the soil 
and the activi^ of microfungi rather than of bacteria, and this 
generalization nta in with many observations of the character of 
peat deposits. 

Often trees are found at the base of these beds where trees no 
longer grow; and it may be surmised that the trees grew on the 
original neutral land surface when it became fit for vegetation after 
the close of the glacial epoch. That soil being of a non-calcareous 
nature gradually accumulates acids arising from the decay of the 
vegetation falling upon it, whereupon under the prevailing climatic 
conditions the further vegetable debris reaching the soil began to 
form peat. This accumulation of peat in its turn brought about the 
death of the forest. 

Nitrogen. —During tgio-ao agriculture received greet benefit 
from the working out of processes on a large scale for bringing 
nitrogen into combination, processes which thus supplement the 
comparatively limited sources of nitrogen compounds afforded 
by the Chile deposits of nitrate of soda and the ammonia which 
is recovered as a by-product from the distillation or combustion 
of coal. 

Prior to the World War two processes had been established com¬ 
mercially. At Notodden in Norway uir is driven into a specially 
formed electric arc which results in the combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen so that the issuing gases contain about 1-35% of oxides of 
nitrogen which are then absorbed by passing up towers where they 
meet an absorbing stream of water or milk of lime. The_ product, 
nitrate of lime, contains about I 3 'S% of nitrogen, and is a most 
valuable fertilizer, quite as effective as nitrate of soda and on some 
soils more suitable. 

At about the same time as synthetic nitrate of lime was in¬ 
troduced, another nitrogenous fertilizer began to be manufactured 
on a large scale, calcium cyanamide or nitrolim. The body arises 
from the combination which ensues at a temperature of about 600’ 
C. between calcium carbide and pure nitrogen gas under slight 
pressure, with the resulting formation of a compound which in the 
soil decomposes mainly into ammonia and calcium carbonate. 
Cyanamide as a fertilizer requires a certain amount of care in use 
and on the majority of soils has not proved so effective as nitrate of 
soda or sulpliateof ammonia. Its manufacture, however, received an 
immense impetus during the World War, as it was the simplest and 
most readily availabie process for bringing nitrogen into combination, 
from which by further steps ammonia and then the nitrates and 
nitric acid required in explosives could be obtained. The United 
States and many European countries have immensely dcve}opcd 
the manufacture of cyanamide, which must in future be available 
as fertilizer either used directly or after prior conversion into some 
convenient compound of ammonia. 

The war period was also marked by the development on a gigantic 
scale of a new process, which had only been finally worked out to the 
manufacturing stage in Germany in 1913—the Haber process of 
bringing nitrogen and hydrogen into combination as ammonia. In 
the presence of a suitable catalyst of activated iron these elements 
will unite at pressures of 350-3OO atmospheres and a temperature 
^proaching 600° C. to the extent of 8 or so of the mixM gases. 
The ammonia can be removed and the remaining gases passed 
round again into the catalyser. Great as are the difficulties of work¬ 
ing at these temperatures and pressures the Haber process is cheap 
in.power and materials. It was the mainstay of the supply of com- 
bined nitrogen for explosives to Germany during the war, and should 
become a most important future source of fertilizer to the agricul¬ 
turist. 

During the war the demand for nitrogenous fertilizers greatly 
increased in all countries; the United Kingdom for example increased 
her consumption of sulphate of ammonia from fio.ooo tons to 
389,000 tons per annum, part of this being of course substitution 
for the pro-war use of 80,000 tons of nitrate of soda, which was no 
longer available. Potentialiy, however, the establishment of so 
many war plants for the maAttia^we of syothetic nitrogen product! 


has inerehsed the'supply of nitrogen awsBable as buyrbe Mss figant 
the following table:— . ' 
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It should be noted, however, that the 1930 figures are not actual 
but only potential supply, if existing plants are worked up to their 
capacity. 

Potash .—As the only extensive potash deposits In the tivorid 
that had been commercially developed—Stassfurt and Alsace—‘ 
were In German hands, there was during the war a great shortage 
of potash fertilizers outside central Europe. Great efforts were 
made to develop processes for the extraction of potash front 
felspars and other natural sources, but without much success: 

The only method which proved of value was the discoveiy made 
in the United States that the dust which accumulates in the flues 
through which the gases from blast furnaces are led contains a not 
inconsiderable amount of potash in a readily soluble form, one-half 
indeed consisting of sulphates and carbonates soluble in water, 
Different grades of flue dust can be collected: the finest is a cream- 
coloured material containing as much as 60% of potash. The dust 
was collected and used for agricultural purposes during the war 
though only some 15,000 tons per annum were obtainable in Great 
Britain, it is now worked up for industrial purposes, but the output 
of potash salts from this source cannot exceed a few thousand tons 
per annum in the United Kingdom. The supply of potash salts for 
agricultural purposes since the war has been entirely changed by 
the transfer to h ranee of the Alsatian deposits which occupy an area 
of some 77 sp. m. between MUlhausen and Colmar in Alsace. This 
deposit consists of two bods, the upper about 4 ft. thick, the lower 
about ili ft., which form practically unbroken strata at an approxi¬ 
mate depth of 1,800 ft. and present no difficulties in mining. The 
material is very uniform in composition, consisting in the main of 
sylvinit, mixed chlorides of potasaium and sodium, containing about 
30% of potash reckoned as KiO. It can be used for agriculture in its 
crude state and though the development of the field is still very in¬ 
complete the former German monopoly of potash supplies is thereby 
broken down. Another extensive deposit is known in Spain, but it 
has not reached the stage of commercial development and is generally 
^ considered to be controlled by the German company which works the 
Stassfurt deposits. 

Superphosphates. —During the war the manufacture of 
superphosphate in the United Kingdom was considerably re¬ 
stricted, on the one hand by the withdrawal of sulphuric acid for 
the manufacture of explosives, and on the other by the shortage 
of tonnage for the importation of phosphate rock. American 
supplies were completely cut off and receipts from the North 
African deposits fell to something like 500,000 tons per annum. 
In consequence British farmers were compelled to resort mainly 
to basic slag of which this country produced about 400,000 
tons per annum, though prior to the war only some 380,000 tons 
had been consumed by British agriculturists. With the extended 
programme of arable fanning the demand for phoqihatic 
fertilizers was greatly increased and the whole of the basic slag 
produced at home was absorbed, though the output was in¬ 
creased to as much as 565,000 tons from the year ending Hay 
1919. Unfortunately this Increase in amount was accompanied 
by a decline in character, owing to changes in the processes 
generally adopted for making steeL 

The Bessemer process has been almost displaced by the open- 
hearth process which produces a slag less rich in phosphoric acid. 
The practice has also bren adopted of adding fluor-spar to the furnace 
in order to induce the formation of a more fusible slag, but thereby 
the solubility of the phosphoric acid of the slag in the weak dtrm 
acid generally used in testing its quality becomes impaired. The 
bulk of the basic slag now sold contains only about 10 % of phosphoric 
acid gainst 15 to 30 % in the older ^pes of slag and the pho^ihoric 
acid is no longef ipluble in weak acids. The new type 01 basic slag 
proves, however, little less effective, unit for unit of phosphoric 
stcid, ak a fsrriUter, but freight charges, always a lame item In the 
cost of basic slag to the farmer, now become doubled tor the amount 
of .phospboric arid that is carried, apart frem the inenaee in these 
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ctuuM tier Con. Attempta were in tgai beingr made to replace bado 
•lag oy finely ground mineral phoephates ai a fertUieer for maas 
land. American experience has always been favourable to Mese 
ground phoMhatea, and recent experimenta in England have 
demonatrated that th^ effect in poor pastures the same encourage-, 
ment af clover as la obtained from basic slag, even upon such un¬ 
promising land as the clays in the dry Essex climate. The phosphate 
rack from Nauru Island, that has pasaed from German hands into 
the control of the British Government, may prove of special value 
for application in this finely ground but otherwise untreated con¬ 
dition. 

Plant Breeding.—Probably the plant breeders have during 
tgoo-ao rendered the greatest services to agriculture, inasmuch 
as improvements in this direction—the introduction of new 
varieties giving large yields, better quality and more resistant 
to disease—^aie at once appreciated by the farmer and require no 
alterations in the methods of cultivation. It has been found 
possible to apply Mendelian principles with comparative sim¬ 
plicity and accuracy to the breeding of new varieties of plants, 
especially of cereals, and the results achieved have ^eady 
experienced considerable commercial development in tbe case of 
wheat, barley, oats, maize, sugar-cane and cotton. The value of 
the Mendelian principle lies in the power it gives of combining in 
one of the selected descendants of a cross-bred individual un¬ 
related valuable characters possessed by the parents separately. 

In the case of wheat Biffen has shown that among the Mendelian 
characters that are transmitted aa unchanged units are such quanti¬ 
tative propertiea aa the reaiatance to disease, the normal percentage 
of nitrogen in the grain and the " atrength " of the flour resulting 
from it, .the stiffness of the straw, etc. One of the chief desiderata 
as renuxls English wheat has been an improvement in its strength, 
t.s. the capacity to yield a spongy elastic dough which will bake into 
a light loaf of large volume. This strength factor which is connected 
with the amount of gluten and therefore with the percentage of 
nitrogen in the flour la as a rule the property of spring wheats grown 
in a ‘^steppe climate " with a short period of growth, with consider¬ 
able niintall in the early months exchanged for great heat and al¬ 
most complete dryness before harvest. Wheats from Hungary, 
^th Russia, Manitoba and the great plains of North America 
possess this q^uality, and Leclerc and Leavett have shown by sowing 
the same seed in different statee how patent is the effect of environ¬ 
ment and climate in determining the percentage of nitrogen and 
the strength of wheat. As a rule any of the strong wheau brought 
either from continental or American sources lose their strength 
completely when grown under English conditions. One wheat, 
however, of Galician origin but widely grown in America under the 
name of Red Fife, so widely indeed aa to be the dominant constituent 
of such commercial grades as Manitoba and No. I Northern, dom 
to a large measure retain its strength in England, the strength in this 
case being congenital and not the product of environment. Red 
Fife is, however, a poor cropper on most English soil, yielding but 
3 qr. per ac. where the typical English wheats will yield four or five. 
Binen has, however, employed it as a parent in the hope of combin¬ 
ing the strength of the one parent with the cropping power of the 
outer and one of the results of this cross, a wheat called Yeoman, 
issued to the public in I9>S, is on its congenital soils—the warmer 
and better soils of the east and south-east of England—probably the 
heaviest cropper grown. Further, the quality of the grain is so high 
that the miller can use it without any mixture of strong foreign 
wheats, such as are necessary to the extent of ao % w more with 
pr^nary English wheat. Another of Biffen's wheats, Little ‘Joss, 
by its power of resisting rust, has proved a very heavy cropper and.ts 
now extensively grown on soils that remain fairly dry . and warm 
throughout the winter. Saunders in Canada has enected a very con- 
sideraole extension of the wheat area by the introductioa of- a 
wheat called “ Marquis,” another hybrid with Red Fife as one 
parent, which combines the good quality of Red'Flfe with a slrortcr 
period of growth and an earlier ripening habit, thus rendering wheat¬ 
growing safe in wide areas, as in parts of Alberta, where the crop 
was liable to ruin through the onset of early autiunn frosts before 
harvest had been completed. On the average Marquis ripens six 
days earlier than Red Fife and thus in the Central Prairie region 
where frosts are expected between Aug. y. and Sept, a Marquis can 

f enerally be grown safely though Red Fife is liable to be caught, 
n part the extension of Marquis may be put down to its supivior 
cropping powers, but for one reason or another it has largely dis¬ 
place all other spring wheats in the North-West. In 1918 the area 
under Marquis in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Manitoba, 
Sekatebswan and Alberta was estimated to amount to 20,000,000 
ac. and the crop in Canada alone to 129,000,000 bua—all the produce 
of wliat a single plant in 19031 

The Inheritanpe of Jmjnvtnlty from 
ifiaeaae is beat jHostnted by the diicovery. of potatoes immune 
tO'Mot disease. . 

'■■-About tS^y iftteirtten waa drawn to the'ptevalenee In certain 


parts of' Engfanul asil 'Waiea Uf a dSbCHoaf potatohe; gtaerally: lesiiid 
tn old cottage gairiens and allotments, which causes the .potatoes to 
degenerate mto a mass of dark corky excrescenqes and wifi in bad 
cases destroy the crop entirely. The dlsimse is due'to the attack of a 
lowly org ani se d fungus, and the difficulty of dealing with It Is due 
to the fact that once established-in the soil the spores or some resting 
form of the fungus retain their life for on indefinite period of many 
years. Once the soil has become infected no practicable means has 
been found of cleanitm it; even leaving the land down to grass for 
ten years has been found Ineffective. Considerate areas in the 
indvstrial districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Stafford and Shrop¬ 
shire, North and South Wales are subject to the disease and it 
became more widely distributed throughout tbe West of Engmd 
as a result of the great shortage of potatoes in 1917, Which 
caused men to plant anything that was available without inquiring 
into Its origin. 

The consequences would undoubtedly ha've been the complete 
destruction ot potato-growing in those districts had it not been 
observed that one or two types of potatoes could be found growing 
unharmed In some of the old infeetM gardens. Further examination 
proved that these varieties were really immune to the disease, how¬ 
ever heavily infected the soil, and though in themselves they pos¬ 
sessed little Commercial value they were at once employed as seed 
parents and have become the source of a new race of potatoes 
immune to wart diseases. Many of these are now proving to be good 
market varieties of heavy cropping_ power and by their aid potato¬ 
growing has been rendered possible in the infected areas which other¬ 
wise inevitably would have spread until the whote countiy would 
have been Involved. As the disease has also obtained a foothold 
(its original habitat is unknown) in North America, Holland. Bel- 
pum and Germany, the value of this discoveiy of immunity is 
difficult to overestimate. From the study of this and other caws 
the conviction gains ground that the most fruitful method of dealing 
with plant disease will always be by the search for immunity rather 
than by methods of treatment. 


Selection .—^In the improvement of cereab considerable 
advantoeges have been derived by working on another principle 
than that of breeding, ix. pure line selection. 'Very little im¬ 
provement in a variety can be effected by what may be called 
“ mass selection.” If in going over a field of wheat a collection is 
made of the longest ears, or again if the heaviest grains are sorted 
out, no perceptible improvement is visible in the crop grown 
from the selection, not even if the process is repeated generation 
after generation. The superiority of the individuals selected has 
been due to some accident of nutrition and is not transmissible 
to the offspring. If, however, the selected individuals are sown 
separately, here and there among them will be found one which 
in the next and succeeding generations still preserves some 
superiority which is congenital to it and is maintained in succeed¬ 
ing generations even when the seed is worked up to a large crop. 

An ordinary variety, say of wheat, really consists of an indefinite 
mixture of sub-varieties each of which, for many generations at 
least, breeds true in the ease of cereals which are self-fertilixed. 
Thus " pure lines ” may be wlected from single seeds of such self- 
fertilized plants and worked up to commercial stocks of seed. Thew 
pure lines may have some superiority, never, however, great, in 
cropping power over the mixed variety from which they are derived, 
ana are also appreciably more uniform in such details as time of 
ripening and length of straw. 

It has become evident that every commercial variety of cereals, 
even if of deliberately cross-bred origin, will be improved by pure 
line selections from time to time. 


Nutrition .—^It was still difficult in 1921 to discuss in any 
detail the progress that is being made in the study of animal 
nutrition, in regard to which the teachings of the scientific man 
have had much less effect upon the practice of the farmer than 
has been the case when the nutrition of the plant has been 
concerned. 

The great shortage of cattle food during the war, notably in 1917 
and igi8 when no tonnage could be spared for cattle food, aid reveal 
two things, first, the dependence upon imported corn and oil seeds 
that British meat and milk production had fallen into, and secondly, 
the enormous waste that had been going on. It was estimated that 
the normal output of meat, milk and other animal products didmot 
represent one-naif, possibly not more than a third, of tbe aatount 
that could have obtained, not merely theoretically, but even In 
properly informed practice. At the same time certain lacunae in 
our theory were 'disclosed^ Which prevent the scientific man from 
setting out With any accuracy the umits within which the fattening 
of animals will proceed most economically. It will be seen that the 
problem isa v^ complex one. On the one hand, as regards the 
amount 6f food fed eWer and above the maintenance ration. thelaw 
of dimirdshing returns is found to hdld for the amount of dally 
Increase; on ■the Otheflsand; the alowee the rate of fattening^ tbe 
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gnUar inaM be the DWH>i^<*etive eoneiwtptioa of food oa auun>^ 
tenanoe eoly, i ; . > 

Again in the later itagea of fattening the law of diminiahiag ra> 
tumi operstea in another faihion, in that the increeae of weight 
may be put on aa oflTat fat of comparatively low value iaatead of at 
edible fat in the “ meat *' portiona of the carcaaa. Much more 
exact information ia thhtefore being aought aa to the relationa 
of the live weight incteaie to the progrm in conaumptioa^if food 
and again to the changea in the compoaition of the carcaaa aa the 
fattening proceaa advancea. 

On the other aide of the nutrition gueatlon recent work upon vita* 
minea " and aceeaaory food factora ta found to have ita application 
to queationa of animal nutrition. Not only the health and growth 
of certain animala, notably piga, in in practice affected by the 
deficiency of the fooda habitiially uted in theae aceeaaory factora, but 
again the fata ariaing from the animate, a.r. lard, bacon, even milk 
and butter fat, may in thdrtum become deficient aa human fooda 
bmuae of ^e lack of the aceeaaory aubatancea in the food of the 
animal. Enough work haa been done to ahow that in certain apecial 
caaea of indoor feeding of animala not only the broad energy- and 
tiaaue-forming propertiea of the food have to be conaidered, but also 
the aupply ofeertain acceasoriea—energiaera or detonators, whatever 
may prove to be their function. In practice the path of safety for 
all farm animals lies in a reasonably mixed diet, which includes some 
proportion of uncooked green food. Hga and poultry have not in¬ 
frequently been sufferers from diets insufficiently supplied with 
vitamines. 

Anitmd Breeding .—Although in igai auch progroas had not 
yet been nude with the very complex aubject of animal breeding 
as to enable economic results to be obtained similar to those 
which had accrued in plant breeding, still the ground was being 
prepared by certain initial investigations for the mode of in¬ 
heritance of some of the desiderated qualities in domestic 
animals, e.g. size, prolificacy, quality of wool, etc. 

Punnett, for example, in England has thrown some light on the 
Inheritance of size in fowls and rabbits, and again on the inheritance 
of fur, but by far the most important work in this direction has been 
done by Pearl in Pennsylvania. In studying the inheritance of milk 
yields he has first of all endeavoured to obtain a single figure char¬ 
acterizing the performance of a cow, a sort of index number. By a 
study of commercial milk records he has constructed a type curve 
showing the variation in milk yield for a cow during auccessive cal¬ 
vings, whereby if ita milk yield in any one year is known this figure 
can be corrected to give the milk yield in the standard year used for 
comparison. A similar type curve can be constructed for the period 
of a lactation, whereby the yield for the whole period can be de¬ 
duced from the yield ascertained during a particular month or less. 
Having thus obtained characteristic figures for cows, Pearl was in a 
position to compare the performances of cows with their offspring by 
different bulla. By ubulating all such comparisons obtainable with 
regard to a particular bull a characteristic mark is obtained for the 
bull. Some Dulls are found always to bring about an increase in the 
milk production of the daughter over the dam; other bulla which had 
a great repute in their day and a fine record in the show yard equally 
invariably gave progeny yielding less milk than their dami. The 
value of this work in connexion with milk recording and breeding 
ia evident; indeed in Denmark for some years the underlying prin¬ 
ciple haa been appreciated in that prizes are offered for buUa, the 
award being based upon the milk teats of the bull's progeny. The 
diSiculty attaching to the application of these results Ilea in the 
disinclination of farmers to retain bulla for service for more than two 
or three years: they are cast before there is any opportunl^ of tert- 
ing the milk-producing quality of their offspring. lA. D. H.) 

II. Aoionistkation and Legisution in the 
United Kinodoh 

As was inevitable, the World War gave rise in all countries to 
a great body of emergency enactments and temporary legiaU- 
tion affecting agriculture. Beyond theae, however, the years 
1917-31 saw a large volume of legislation which aimed at the 
reorganization of agriculture in Great Britain, and also inaugu¬ 
rated a definite agricultural policy, the main features of which 
found expression in the Corn Production Act of T917 and the 
Agriculture Act of tgzo. The principles underlying these Acts 
first were set out in the report of the commission appointed.in 
1915 under Lord Milner, and still more fully in the report of the 
sub^mmittee of the Reconstruction Committee under the 
c^kirmansbip qf Lord Selbome. 

drieffy, these committees founff tliat the position of ihe United 
Kingdom faadi as demonstrated by the matt fallen into- great 
insecurity in consequence of the neglect of agriculture which had 
bequ, foing on during the previous. 49 yean.' In 1873 the araMU 


land in the United Kingdom nmcnmted to nenrjly 94^9091000 nc., 
and this had become by 1914 little more than 19,000,000 acTH. 
The lots had been txperleqc^ chiefly in England and Wsdes, 
where the abrinkage bad been nearly 4,000,000 ac., from t 4 > 04 Si’' 
000 to 10,998,oooacres. This repreaents a great deeffne in the gross 
production of food, because it has been abundantly demonstrated 
that aa acre of medffum land under grass does produce only about 
one-thiid of the meat or milk that can be obtained from the 
same land if it is put under the plough and the crops are fmn- 
aumed by stock. Moreover, whenever there is a definite shortage of 
food the production of meat is in itself a wasteful process, from 
seven to ten pounds ot real food being consumed by the animal 
in making one pound of food in the shape of meat or milk. The 
only gain in meat production is that the animal is able to convert 
coarse fodder like straw and waste materials like millers’ offals 
into human food, but an animal like a pig, which is largely ted 
upon barley and maize meal, equally <^ble by human bdngs, 
becomes definitely wasteful of the resources of the country when 
a real food scarcity is declared. The comparison between the 
productiveness of grass and arable land may perhaps be illus¬ 
trated most marke^y by a consideration of the potato crop. An 
average yield of potatoes in England is about fij; tons per ac., 
which represents over 3,000 lb. of dry food when all allowance 
have been made for waste. Under grass the same land would not 
produce more than 130-150 lb. of meat, t.e. about 100 lb. of dry 
food, or j6o gal. of milk, i.e. 170 lb. of dry food. Nor does 
the animal food, pound for pound of dry matter, possess mote 
than a slight superiority over the potatoes in its power of main¬ 
taining human beings. 

Before the War .—Roughly speaking. In the years immediately 
preceding the World War the Unit^ Kingdom was only pro¬ 
ducing about 43% of the food consumed by its people. The 
greater portion had to be imported, and this applied particularly 
to wheat of which only about one-fifth of the norm^ consump¬ 
tion was produced at home. This dependence of the nation 
upon external supplies of food was its great weakness revealed 
by the war. Not only was there the danger that the German 
submarine campaign might prove successful and force submiaaion 
by starvation, but, even as it was, the country’s effort was ham¬ 
pered by the necessity of allocating to food supply to large a 
proportion of the available tonnage needed for other purposes 
and of employing part of the naval strength to protect it. A^n, 
the purchasing power and credit of the country were continually 
impaired by the enormous sums spent abroad for food. 

The external food bill amounted to over £330,000,000 a year 
before the war, and during its latter stages this had risen to three 
times that sum. The enemy was not slow to realize that this was 
Britain’s vulnerable spot. The attack failed, but the economic 
consequences pressed grievously upon Great Britain after the 
war. The recovery of Britain was deferred by the enormous 
purchases it must continue to make abroad in order to keep its 
people fed, and the aaorificea it must make in order to maintain 
the foreign exchange at a high level in order to meet these pur¬ 
chases. 

It had often been argued that in case of emergency the grass 
lands of Britain constituted a great reserve of fertility which 
could be drawn upon for the growth of corn and other crops,' 
but when the occasion came it was proved how litUe of this 
reserve was immediately available. Neither the men nor the 
hoTKS, not even the buildings or the implements, required foi; 
arable farming, existed any longer. All the inertia of the farming 
community came into play against conversion, and despite the 
efforts of the State, armed with compulsory powers, proffering 
compensation against loss and assisting with fertilizers, seeds 
and machines, less than a further 3,000,000 oc. of grass land 
got broken up during the fateful years of 1917 and zgtS. Once 
the art and meant of arable farming have been lost, k is only 
slowly arid at gr^t expense that they con be improvised. 

iConcunently .with the decline in the production from Thkfth 
land in consequence of the convetsian fzom arable Info !grau 
there had been a Oorreqiondiiig decrease in^ the ogricultunl 
ulation, whidt In Eqllattd and Wales alofie had fatten'from 
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1,169,371 In 1871 to 93*1674 tn 1901, thougi by igrx ft had 
again risen somewhat, to 1,002,743, 

This reduction of the agricultural community was not to bo 
viewed with equanimity. A population dependent entirely upon 
manufactures gives rise to on unstable State, subject to violent 
fluctuations of prosperity because the causes that determine 
employment are apt to affect all industries simidtaneoudy. 
Politically a country population is more sober and cautious, 
just as it is healthier and mote reproductive and both physicaUy 
and temperamentally better fitted for steady enduring work. 

■ It was these two motives then that led to the legislation under 
review—the desire to ensure a greater production of food and the 
better cultivation of British land, and the desire to increase the 
rural population, neither of whi^ could be attained if the old 
laitsa jaire policy were persisted in. 

IVew Sritish Policy .—What had been the origin of the danger¬ 
ous situation in which the nation found itself in t9r4? Taking 
extent of the arable land as an index, the high-water mark of 
Pngllsh agriculture was reached in r873. The later seventies 
weare marked by bad seasons culminating in the disastrous ex¬ 
perience of 1879. At the same time rapid progress was being 
made with the opening up of the American prairies for corn- 
growing and with the cheapening of ocean freights. This was a 
period of immense expansion in the new lands of the world; it 
MW the growth of the Middle West both in the United States 
and Canada, the agricultural settlement of the Argentine and 
other South American lands, the development of Australian 
wheat-growing areas and the commercial exploitation of 
southern Russia. As a consequence, prices of the great agri¬ 
cultural commodities, corn and meat, fell rapidly and con¬ 
tinuously during the eighties and nineties. Wheat from an aver- ; 
age of S4S. 8d. per qr. in 1871-3 fell to 228. lod. in 1894; the 
average return per acre on an arable farm for both com and meat, 
estimated at i6ss. in the first period, dropped to about lOos. 
between 1894 and 1900. As the rate of wages rose during the 
period and no great compensating factor was at work (other 
Aan the perfecting of the self-binder, which had made wheat- 
gtowing for export possible in the new countries), British farm- 
mgwas'unable to adjust itself with sufficient rapidity to the vastly 
<fifflinished returns. The great depression resulted in the ruin 
6 t a large proportion of the old farmers, in a wholesale loss of 
eapltal, and, worst of all, in an entire loss of confidence in an 
ihdustry that had ceased to control the prices of its main prod¬ 
ucts. The industry met the situadon by a drastic reduction of 
apenditure and the conversion of arable land into grass on 
^ch the labour bill was small. The process was aided by the 
iontinued development of the milk trade. From igoo onwards 
^ course of prices turned upwards—the world’s population 
Was Rowing up to the food supply, and the new fanning adjusted 
to the changed conditions began to become steadily prosperous. 
But the memory of the great depression remained,, confidence 
^as small and capital mistrustful. Men hesitated to adventure 
their liioney in a business which was liable to a break of prices 
such as had occurred within all too recent a date. Such Were 
the conditions that had led to the dependence of the natioWupon 
foreign food and particularly upon foreign corn; Hence the object 
ei the policy was to give the arable-land farmer security that he 
ihould not in future be subjected to a devastating break in 
prices such as had occurred in the eighties and nineties of the 
feat century. With this security in the background it was thought 
the current conditions would be favourable enough to bring 
about an extension of the arable area. 

As the Prime Minister sdd in his famous speech to agricultur¬ 
ists in Oct. rgrg:— 

" The Agricultural industry is the greatest industry in the State. 

It ought therefore to be a primary concern of every Government and 
Of every Statesman to do what in them lita to promote that industry. 

I regret to uy. that in no civiliaed coun^ hat the State-done M little 
^nagithe feat aeneration to foster agriculture. I hc^ that record 
yin now be polled up and that there will begin a neW era in the, 
teTarions of the State with the greatest and the moat Importaiit of fea 
nutaatriM . . - The question it '■ Are we going back to the diamai 
pterirar.sooditwha pr Aff WS morely go^ to m^iintain-tfa^ pr<>gf«** 
which baa been mader Are we not going Tuitber? There can'be but 


one antwtf from every nan who lovn hit oouatry. We matt go 
forward. How is it to Be done? You must have a settled policy wiw 
regard to agriculture. The firtt condition is security to the cultiva¬ 
tor: security in the first place wainat ruin through the violent fluc¬ 
tuations of foreign agriculture.' 

Aels of IQZ7, tgjfi, tgto. —The method by which this security 
was given in the “ Corn Production Act ” of t9r7 and the 
" Agriculture Act " of tptp embodies a novel principle. Instead 
of a protective duty, which enhances the price to the consumer, 
a bounty was gives to the producer if the average market [nice 
of wheat or oats fell below certain guaranteed figures. In the 
Com Production Act certain guaranteed prices were set down 
for six years ahead, but at that time ft was vain to make forecasts 
of the trend of prices, and actually none of the guarantees then 
gives ever came into operation. By Uie Agriculture Act of 1920 
basal prices of 68s. for wheat and 46s. for oats were taken for the 
year rgtp, and commissioners were appointed who were charged 
to determine from year to year how far the average costs of 
production of wheat and oats had changed in that year from 
those of the basal year tgip, whereupon the guaranteed figure of 
68s. or 46s. was varied in like proportion. If for example the 
commissioners found that in 1923 the cost of production of a 
quarter of wheat was on the average 20% less than in 1919, the 
price guaranteed by the Act would become 54s. sd. Should then 
the average price actually obtained by fanners, as ascertained 
by the offidd Com market returns from Sept. 1 to March 31, 
amount to 52s. iid. and thus leave a difference of is. 6d. per 
quarter between the guaranteed and realized price, the Govern¬ 
ment would be liable to pay is. 6d. per quarter on all the wheat 
produced. But since the verification of the actual quantities 
grown presents great administrative difficulties the crop is 
assumed to be 4 qr. to the acre, and the undertaking of the 
Act was to pay four times the difference between the average 
realized price and the guarantee on every acre of wheat grown, 
five times the difference in the case of oats, on the assumption of 
an average aop of $ qr. to the acre. It will be seen that the pay¬ 
ments mode to any individual were independent of the actual 
price he happened to obtain for his particiar sample. The nor¬ 
mal course of trade is not interfered with and the grower gets the 
benefit of any superiority of quality or favourable market con- 
diUons he may possess. 

The guarantees were confined to wheat and oats, not so much 
to increase the specific production of those cereals as to en¬ 
courage arable farming, since one or both of these crops formed 
an inevitable part of every rotation in the United Kingdom. 

Inevitably the State was involved in a considerable liabilitv in 
any year in which a break in prices might occur after harvest but in 
which the costs of production had not been affected. These are, 
however, precisely the occasions dreaded by the farmer mindful of 
thO past, and the Act was designed to give the farmer such assistance 
as might save him from ruin, though it would not provide a profit. 
The State, however, only accepted this liability in order to bring 
about an increase Of production; it recognized an obligation towards 
agriculturists, but On the other hand it required that the land should 
be put to proper use. In the Corn Production Art'the Board of 
Agriculture was given power to enforce proper cultivation where the 
rules of good huroandiy were being neglected and also to dictalc the 
mode of cultivation or the use to which the land should be put for 
the purpose of increasing the production of food in the national 
interest. In case of failure to comply with the directions the Board 
could cause the owner to terminate the tenancy, or, if the occupier 
were the owner, could enter itself and cultjvate. 

These somewhat drastic provisions, which were exercised under 
the Defence of the Realm Act during the war, were strongly opposed 
by both owners and occupiers and became greatly modified when the 
^Iculture Act of 1920 replaced the Corn Production Act. Prac¬ 
tically under the new Act the powers of the Ministry, of Agriculture 
were limited to the enforcement of cultivation according to the 
rules of good husbandry. 

Where an estate is ^ssly mismanaged to such an extent a^o 
prejudice materially the production of food thereon or the welfare of 
penons engaged in the^eultivationof the estate, the minister may, 
after holding a public inquiry, appoint some peraot) to act as re- 
ceiver and manager of the.wbole or a portion of the estate, an appeal 
being kllowefl to the Hi^ Court.' The Ministry's powers were dde- 
Mted to ciiltlvBtion’sub-eommitteet of the agAiukuiat .eommitteea 
9f the county councils whidt had been eet up by tj^ Ministiy .-of 
Agriculture Act of i9tg,, . . . - , i 

'There' wae,h6i*'»wei-.'auothfir^piibllc InthreM to be'Condfl'^M^' 
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ttte «bndIt!oil of'tlw l^boumi tita Um 4 <‘ In offier 

to give tUem aecurity tha Com noductioH Aot, ifhoaa provi^iis 
were tMeimd in the Agriemturi /^,I)rovi(led for the aetting up of 
an a^ultural wsgei boattt,' emp dwe fed to' fbt minimum Kitne 
of wage for persons eUnged in agtidhiturai work, no sudh rato to 'bo 
less than ajs. a week for abfe-bOdied men. 'The Wage* board eon^ 
sisted of an 'equal, fibAber of repttsmtatives of'eriiploycrs and 
workmen, tf^tnet with certain bi^ated members nominated by 
the Bo^ (l^i8try>of AgtieUttimelDistriet Wages lettftifnltteesweref 
set up for administration Of the Aet 'within theh- areas,'and these 
committees proposed lobat rates'e( wage and inddentdl'regulations 
regarding thtir area for the conflmdtiM, of the -central waget board. 
As the setting up of the wage* beam coincided srith a time of rapidly 
ad-vUncing wages in all int^HeO'the minimum rktes of wage were 
repeatedly advanced underfts orders.' In June the lowest ratef 
amounted to 4^38. 6d. per weak of'SS hours'in summer and 48 in 
winter, and this rate prevailed' in the English- counties where tha 
a-verage rate Of wages before the war was not more than 158. An’ 
incidental result of the wage regulation' wds the practical abolhioH 
of all allowances which in many parts Of theeoUntry-weromadtto 
labourers in lieu of cash, e.g. milk, potatoes, bacon, copi,-etc. '- A 
deduction may still be made for cottages but the amount of deduc¬ 
tion allowable is fixed by the wages'board-tmd may not exceed 3s. a 
week. -It may be noted tnat-with one‘or two comparatively smalt 
exceptions the minimum wage regulations succeeded in avoiding 
Strikes in the agricultural industry during a period in which -labour 
conditions were very disturbed. ■■ ■' 

The Corn Production Act, and in Its turn the Agriculture Act; 
thus represent a definite attempt brt 'the part of the State to frame a 
constructive policy far agriculture in thenatlohal interest. -The two 
main interests cOncernaf, the fanners and'the labourm, were given 
some security of a return for their work,-the State obtained increased 
production and some control hvef the use of the land. Should it 
prove, however, that even with'guaranteed prices the occupiers of 
land -were not resending by an increase of production to any pay^ 
ments made by the State under the cuarantees, the purpose of the 
Act would be unfulfilled. To meet this the'Act gave the Ministry 
power by Order in Council to give fOUr'years' notice of the determi¬ 
nation of its powers under Part I. of the Act, which dealt with 
the system of guarantees, the control of euitivation and the regula¬ 
tion of wages. ■ ^ ... 

it should be noted that the Agriculture Act eontemplated tha 
delegation of the powers of the Ministry tp, control cultivation to 
committees of the county agricultural committees which were set 
up by the Ministry of Agriculture Act of’igip- This was a continua¬ 
tion of the procedure adopted during the war, when the Board of 
Agriculture appointed counw executive, committees in order to 
carry out the ordgra under the Defence of the Realm Act for the 
increase of fo6d production. 

The second part of the Agriculture ^ct of 1920 also contained a 
series of provisions amending considerably tha Agricultural Hold-* 
ings Acts. The main feature of this l^islation entitles a tenant who 
is given notice to quit to compensation for disturbance. This com- 

f iensation amounts to one year]s rent, or, if greater, to the proved 
OSS and expenses incurred in quitting the noldrag, up to a maximum 
of two years’ rent. Compcnsatloir is not payable to a tenant who 
was not cultivating his holding according to the rules of good hus¬ 
bandry, or who had failed to comply with an order to pay arrears 
of rent or to repair a breach of covenant. The landlord may also 
demand that the question of the rent-payable for the holding shall be 
submitted to arbitration and if the tenant refuses to agree -to this de¬ 
mand may then give him notice f» quit without comMnsation for 
disturbance. The Agriculture Act applied, to Great Britain only, 
and the procedure of the Corn Production Act in setting up an 
agricultural wages board for Eitgland' and Wales was somewhat 
as regards Scotland and irela«d. 

. In 1919 the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act was pas6ca« 
which, besideachanging the title of the {Joard of Agpiculture„set up a 
council of agriculture for England and Wales, partly elective ana 
partly representative, which should meet at l^at twice a year lof 
the purpose of discussing matters of public Interest irelittw 'to 
agriculture and of making representations to tbe.minIsteA from 
these councils are selectw the members of the Apfcultiwal Ad¬ 
visory Committee, which has the duty of advising the MiOistiV on 
all matters (except as regards fishing) relating to the exercise of the 
powers of the Ministry. These two bodies resemble in ma«y rcsptects 
the Council and Board of Agriculture in Ireland, though oeitker 
of them possesses that control over expenditure, which the Board of 
Agriculture in Ireland can exercise over the expertditute of tnc 
endowment fund enjoyed by the Department' of Agricditiire in 
Ireland. The Act also provides for the setting ap by the oowntv 
council in each county and in certain county boroughs of an agmcul- 
tural committee. Thefc committees must set up subcommittees-^o. 
deal with small holdings and allotipents, with the powers to ^ulate’ 
cuhlvarion delegated to thm bV'^thb' Minfrtfy under tfhe Corn* 
Production and^griculture Shd withidrai-nage under tlwLand 

Dnlnage Act of 1918, This eonunittect may<alsoi by tbc.^ecttois 
pfi the poMPty coun^iljwd 

gaaasx?’"' 


ntiAlplieatibU Pf aatMrities, maay'M 'tihiWR 'paMISsiad iMiifKsitiit 
ntiac pomrs -to .ba.abisi«« cangrt-pug iwotitsclaUing -lalitlMiiEitjMlf 


or AgifcillfUfe-powWa-tb makabrdars eMMStetitti’draln^diMtietTi 
gitenag tha tx>undarie«of sansring draiaaniaraniaeiinl^ittftitMc 

»n tofault of any ,d,rainage Bufhpnty (9r,may dolecata it,8,Mwi|M 
toa mmmfrtefe 6? the county fiodheilV'cmmc^.m 
eeniea,'thoagh itapewar’-ef titadMirtg hnyiaatii wdwxtf 
of reaoyeiiag’fngm.tfap.owiMn^fiteted'is.limRad.to 
iv>t moFa^tiatiSiWio, , By,9f!4n«.,of,^sae,4c^.;t>d,)al'thq,4^lcif4nfa 
of the ^ealm Apt powen Mssess^ by the county exMytivecq^if- 
tees, milch Valuable wdrichao bfeen acdomplisIiMTiy Mat In fclefiniitg 
but the smaller' watereom^ and imitit»vitigttiia dminaga'0riiiwny 
minor .araaeaubyect-tb £ood «r> Unfertile‘becausedli wateridgsii 
Var*,rjschsnMe-«drt,fo^ iin| 

areas like tha Quk basin, which empraces soin^. pf the mpit v, 
land in the Feiis,‘but these Rhemes al-e likely to'fdiji^n'iif -iB 
whiie'tfhe difficulties cf financial sttingetuy alM ldg;h'eMt-df 

pMvaiii.. . ti.xi.1.-1 ;!V,I-:-7 I 

Dne-of tha heaviest tasks-v;hich .was apafimdito t|ie.B^d'.9f 
Agriculture, at the close of the war wm thpiesttiemetit upph the (and 
of sucif ek-seiylce men as de'sirea'holdings ami Could roow their 
Suitability id deCUpy land.'"UmteC'the-Small- Holdings and -Ailot-a 

raentsAotOfdqbB'County caunaUs hadbKa empowered tpqwnthasa 

Undcand: equip, it dor smaU hpIdings,. but it wa, necessary 
schemes they framed for this ,puri^. should, show.a,reasonable 
prospect of being self-sUpportirtgon tne'Cenw that CoUld-'be ekbritted.-' 
It waaeyideat, however, at the close of 19.1^ thft little Bettlimemt.of 
cx-seivice men cbWd be effected upon such't'erms. '’Not oHlyhaiftthe 
price pf land, esperially of. land Suitable to tUidR.'ftolddrs,'racreai^ 
very largely, but the cost of buirabigi; '^ui^qrlfitfiU 'stdipfstidMj 
necesury in the majority df cases before h small hdtdet can be plaCM 
upon the land, had ji'own to three or fopt times Its pre-v^t'rmrti'-i 
tude. No suen rents could be char<^ 'at would make -the stnaH 
holdings pay, nor could county councils be expected tb'burifcntheit 
rates with the losses that wmid accrue -if the holding* irere Idt at 
reasonable rents. Accordingly, by the LaWd'Settlement Act-df’-ihiP^j’ 
the State accepted this liabflity and allottiid a sum of '£26iOPd,66dfor 
the provision -of‘holding for ex-serviCe me'n. The Act retalned'thq 
county councils as the agencies for the provision'of small htfidii^, 
and strengthened tjieir powers to acquire land cbmpulSoKly for the 

g urpose by ptarchase or oyhiring; In'the main the ■fso.ooo.ooo'tnenJ 
bried aboVe has been lent to the county conaCils in order fo-Omible 
them to acquire land and adapt it for letting as small holdinlgs. 

The county councils'could not take up such loans, did not tbe 
Act further .empoWer fhe Ministiy for seven years after the patfiiM 
of the Act topay to the county bmmcils any losses they had Inciltrea 
In the'provision of holdings under approved scheniesi TTie toss each 
year consists of the excess of tjie loan chares* over receipt* forffent 
together with administrative expanses. 'Inen -on April' l- 1926 
valuation is to be made of sllthe kind acquired by county conncilk 
under the Small Holdings Act, and this valuation will be compared 
with the liabilities incurred by the council. The Minis'ry srilf then 
assume the res]»nsibility Of paying such porflon of'the loan'cttaljKe 
due frqm the council as repnetentw the excess of liabilitieS oViei' me 
valuatibn. Finally the councils will be jeft.Sa owners Of the smOB 
holdings that have been set up, -with only sucn'charge* to nuiet fia 
might leasonably be expected to be covered by klte'rtnU In'the 
then conditions Of the land'market. 

By the end of May 1921 some 34,000 appUcatioHsIor holdings had 
been received in England and'Waits alone, 29,060 of which mialieen 
approved by. the county counefls; 277,000 act t>f Iphd'had been 
acquired, and 13,000 men had alneady’been placed dpon it. sbw as 
this progress may at first sight appear it hail .to- bt rtmembtrtia that 
land cannot be acquired at short notitenor tfttltig tenant* dl^aced 
txtept at the cost of burdening the scheirne -with Ttfip^ible efcarges 
for compensation. The work of buildiw aild adkOtiition hadmse 
had-to be carried out under themttW 'diffieult-andoUitlenpJme eOn. 
ditions, at a, time when both labour ^nd materials of all Irifid* 
wett kbnormally deficient. In tiie-gredt majority of kadOs thCholiBng 
created was inevitably uneconOnue; lit theaenso that'the'kapltm 
outlay on land, bnlldings and roads, fending-and otUet ineidOntafi, 
cannOt-bO tepaidby the rents which- chn be paid under anything liW 
existing conditions. The total cost of the scheme to the Stat?,‘'i«. 
the-ek^aditure that would have to bte'written off as hot'f e pt es d a ^ 
by the market ‘raiue of the resulthijli'hbldings, can' Onlybeestimiltaif,' 
but seemed likely to amount-tp' hbSdt |8,ooo,oo0. Undbdfaiedly the 
State-'accepted a very ftovy mtMtmiU^g^rtslfflity’ hf thirtithij!^ 
of land settienreiit for Ox-smndee' teeni Bat itl^hflid 'tb be taJSSfr 'aA a 
paftM repayment of the'debt 

rouM for'it. As patt Of'tw MMibkiaFMIi<$' fhdy,'4htb p f b ii i i i ^ 
aecetk tomeHIaiid, arid *thi dMtjH’tm 

war made it impo^ble to redeem that pMImiiig emept atlltlMK; 
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*go^^^i»d>MaetLroadoptedwM.fuift^dbythft ide^ro^^ lo^ 
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etid dWat of tM’ttt^ultoha OopttoBlated were at ywjc m tp"* Queen'a 0niver»iM*a a 

ly ementWfwutftdf ^l»a<die*i*>*theproVlalonoflJ{^ututes, lnt«ro«d»te •d»<» 

.--u Z.i{». » PMticular aapect cf. the aubject and an a the ngrioultural coUpi 


luw r--- -= " the reepoBxble aMnonu«h> ana inq jyunw»,ty w ^.w- 

Oarttneot. ’fhe State exerdieS no dirtct control over the naiut* , nn^riculturaJ organwer, for each county and givei asswtance 

5 ^the investlgafiona conduced, other than the .sanction ad- i lowarda the aetting up of a farm inittfute, intmd^ to give mttruc- 
corSnyf^ i?anm^ wntrib^n^hi^ « i tian 

grant la aid. General policy is also reviewed at ^ m«ti^ ^a, ^j^es. In Imland intermediate instructwn in agnculture 

leaeatdh coundl composed of the directors of the Insti^ea and ^ Munster Institute, Cork, the Ulster Pai^SclKxJ and 

,>tf;r?aic of the Government departments concerned. The ataC the four regional agricultural sutions at Atbenry, Ballyhaisc, Clon- 

of the ^search institute, am not : 1 t* 2 .dyi^jSU been made in all part, of the United Kingdom 

by the respective governingb^es; the State doe^ i" th?sc^h^for the improvement of ^e stock, by the diwemina- 

vide for a Stated scale of salaiies with increments ana superan- ; g^aong the smaller farmers of improved sires, la Ireland, where 
miation allowances. The annual'eapenditum on the soheine theschemecameintoioperationmiQii.preraiums.towhichbothtlM 


m ft*""' 

UyaliCol^idfl 
At Glaaneym, w 


K of aj;ricult w th« 

(elTast. , _ , . , 


parcmeni. sue 

^ ly Ihvestigafions conduced, other th^ the .sanction ad- 
Qompai^dag ito annual contribution, which is in the nature .m, a 
gnint la aid. General policy is also reviewed at the meetmgs of a 
iBSeaddh coundl composed of the directors of the Insti^es and' 
dtfdals of the Government departments concerned. The aw 
of the sesearch institutes are not Pvil seivanU but are engaged 
by the respective governing bodies; the State does, however, pro- 

w _ ^ ^ __. -n«aviJa«>awt^ 
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nuation allowances. The annual'espendltum on the spheine theschemecameintoioperationin_i9ii,P«raium».tewhichboththe 
■mounted to litofioo for Esglaad and Wales for the, year igax- Department and the local ^tWities contribute, are given toward* 
wnoimtea to t^o^^ ^ the same oeriod. but the Irish the purchase of approved bull, and other sires, and the success of 
s, and to ISA^o ^at Scotland for ^ the JdiemB is manifest in the improvement effected in the guahty 

expemhtinie cannot So earily be differentiated from the other cattle exported for fattening to, Great Bntain. In 

. , . .... --j-„ -r < England and Wales farmers are encouraged to form societies for the 

purchase of a bull or the hire of a stallion, and a grant is made 
tnwArrlB the cost of the eire. which in the case of a bull may not ex- 


CZpCUUlViUw i.OUUVfc OW — —- 

crt^t^iirtp^ tsof the Departinent of Agricultfire. 

The Experimental Station at Rothamsted. the ofdest in the 
world, has been greatly enlarged and developed as the Institute of 
Research In pcoblems of soil and plMt nutotmo. to which has 
recently beien added a second institute dealing with plant pathplpgy. 


pUffOlUIBV » vasaa vs assw s«..« w. ~ --- ——— - o,-— - 

towanls the cost of the aire» which in the case of a bull may not ex- 


■ idtuatM the maininatitute for reaearch-in anlm^ nutrition, and a 

second station alro exists in connexion with the university of A^r- _ 

deen. At Cambridge, also, investigations We been tSade dMlmg jjj ,j,gj Period 

with ammai-breodina from the genetic side and with problems of »ii»a 

orodWon. andtlm plan was tl draw all these threads together so . For a long time after the dedaration of war no speaal effort 

rto mahe at C^^idge an institute dealing broadly with ammal i„ the United Kingdom to develop agnculture and 

in aU its aspects. , . increase production of food. A measure to prevent the slaughter- 

,EdS ciives and pregnant animals ^^s passed i« *9‘4, but no 

.s_^_:« vjmv «n MnnMvSnn. urtfh thft AffncultUfa.! rsfhsar likcnclntlVia Action was taheil until the close of XOXO. PrO' 


vigorously proSCSCUkOU, »USI nw au vs usaw .asv-ws»ww 
the fact that 657 cow# obtained certificates in 1915 and 16,211 in 
1921. The high prices obtained for recorded cows and their progeny 
show the v^ue uat farmers attach to milk records. 


witb ad!umat‘'MreeKunK irvu* kchchw. osw — — 

reproduction, and the plan was to draw all these threads together so 
as to make at C^^idge an institute dealmg broadly with ammal 

Station was projected in ipai in connexion with the AgncuUufal other legislative action wm taken until the dose of 1916. Pro- 
^uege a,t Thepfaot-breedingstatipnandinstitut^^pioper pog^jg which had been ma'de, such as those of the Muncr Com- 

are sUua{ed at Ca^nbeidge; a second station, sp^ializing ^ mittee, to guamntfee a price for wheat or to give other bounties 

rofei^udlSitrtre lE production, were turned d<;ewn on the broad 

undathiro station was planned in 1921 in Gotland. The commercial interference with the fxpe play of the market would unpair the 
development of the products of the plant-breeders is provided for confidence of the trader smd reduce importation to a greater 
by the National Institute of Agricurtural Botany, which W w» tj,a„ the increase in production. In 1915 in response to 

mcently been set up at Cambridge largely by contributions from jecUng farmers had Incrfcased their acreage of wheat 

** RM«^*in fruibgrowiag problems is dealt with by an institute by 430,o<» ac. and of oats by aoo,<w, but this increase had 
with the univerwty of Bristol (Long Ashton) and a swnd (^Uifly been attained at the expense of the barley crop, for there 
■tation wtuat^ at Ewt Mailing In Kent, further sub-stations bang increase in the total extent of land under the plough. 

mtfi thl^^oiu prpeottes qT fruit pre$ervation, tp which end a and a low yield per acre was obtained. The potato crop alw) was 


■tation «ituated at fcait Mailing in isanj, luruier »uu-«vttwui« uan,^ 
in coQtempUtiph at ^mbridge for the eastern countp fruit district 
jmdelscwhwe. The Bristol centre also deals with cider-nsaking and 


and elsewhere, irhe .nnstoi cencre aiso own* wuii 

adth the varioo* processes pf fruit preservaUon, to which end a »mvs .*•«*.. - - -— - - " f. * * i* 

commercial factory is maintained at Chiming Camden. ^ ^ much bciow average. It nsay be noted here that, speaking 

in London maintains an institute exceptlil the magnificent harvest of 1914, the seasons 

’l^n^.n,®iuA‘ai'^:^ the World War wcijc veiy adverse to arable cultivation 

Station wh^chi de^ wlt^ being charactena^ by wet soeding-times and harvests, with 
Fruit StatioB.aad the JEw^i spring droughts.; It was ,npt until 1917-8 that there wax a favour- 
HorticuTtwal Sow^ at Wistev. Men.- autumn and springier sowing, but that promise was belied 
,fcronTSSniy‘%"^^^^^ by a dhastrbu? harvest-time for all the western ™rth«n 
in derives its income entirely from parts of the kingdom, with rains so heavy and protracted 

that no inconsiderable proportion of the corn crops wore never 

research on problems of agricultural hatvested. 

" ■ “i^rth^on^l^nfe^min: ini^iified ProduoHpn.-lt was nbt untfl thedose of 1916 that 

le laSratmy maintaioed by tSe any .action was taken to stimulate production. By that time 

efltecti of the enwy'interference with the fren play of the mk^et 

DTOvided an annual fumfor granta ia AvWnut heimn to be anoarent infacidiyd£ng 


,^hn Innes HorticuUuz^ Institute 
.Bateson deals mainly with genetic 
in derives its income entirely fnom 
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iject the only institution main- 
le laboratory maioitained by the 


enectsoi the enemy intcrlerence witJtt tne iren piay 01 me a 

provided ain ann;i 4 sum, for grant^ w .jjjg indifferent twftput began to be apparent in tapidly 
7 KWiyiduals who wht ^ ^ ^ fbed brbdiiCth—cotn, ppt 4 tb* 9 , *!« 


roperly trained wprgers. i^^ki Ajt the .same tuney-tufi 


!ded for by agr/cultfwql 
of rhatealpwyqFistisi 


ture twas bringing about, AvAtil 


fiieth— corn, ppmws, w^Mtfind 
idnusial of ^bp'jir ifoihi' 4 ^ul- 
[urther .dimiBitfion, in,Gw aiea 
> of 1916 U'wusiestimatedithat 
the cotTHclMidinir stkiMm in' the 
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mlmti'6a»ihwi patdUm^-MitUt 
t>MtkBW’(idMihiwd>)t«(d^finlt)'ta^ 
ftMdtki 4t A» ‘3mri ol Ag(i«ldtUt4p«bd;>lit (nticetriBitto aet 
ii{iw »Wdi'mUd’ealki<ihai9s«fl« 

iui^nU'«ffort' to ^ttdO nero fM^'lwnf tikt ‘klxlv .^o-ltUi 
ietjartinent catn* u diM’Sk Aithur'l^e' (altferwtudtiLsrd Lm 
of'^wehom); '..M'.'r, ; i :;r:i,f;-.ni.. .,i 

Tha'poli^ adopted timed'atibbbdaUig-aa lacreaaed'atreas* 
R idable land and as large "a preponton'^of'trbcat 'iand ether 
bread com as posable. Success depended Upon ^the cooperation 
of the fanners, upon seciuiag additional latMurJuid tpoa adaUtiog 
the fanner to obtain supplies of aU kitids~«hot8es,Jtractois, seeds 
andmanures, < ■ - ■'"'■■• ■ ' '■ ■ 

The first etep was to'set up Wep Agrioultnral CoraBiitteet 
in each of the coontits of Eo^Und; 'WaJea end Scotland; in 
I^and the existing statutoiy County-Council Comnuttees on 
Agriculture were available-for the tame purpose. In England 
smaller executive committees Wem afterwards appointed, to 
whom were entrusted In the main the-speclal powers which had 
been conferred by D.O.R.A; on the Board df Agriculture. iBis- 
Irict committees, and even in some cases'parish ccnmnitteea, 
were further appointed. The stafis required 'for the executive 
committees were made 'up from the county council staffs and 
officers of the Land Valuation Department and'inland Revenue, 
while district commissioners a'ppointed by tlse central depart¬ 
ment for small groups of two or more eounties-served-to bind the 
whole organization. 

As it was already Jan. 19T7 before the Food Production 
Department was set up, it was impossible to effect much increase 
in the crops of that year, and in practically all oases it was ob¬ 
tained by voluntary response to the appeal for greater production. 
In England and Wales a further 386,000 ac. wore put under the 
plough; the increase In wheat was 50,000 ee., in oats 6t6,ooo ac. 
and in potatoes 330,000 acres. Scotland, having suffered less loss 
of arable land in the generation prior to the war, had smaller 
opportunities for reconvcrrion from grass into arable, but added 
some $0,000 ac. to the plough land. In Ireland, however, the 
greatest extension was possible because of the much smaller 
draft that had been made on Its'man-power. An Order in Couneil 
was made requiring all Irish occupiers of mote than 10 ac. to add 
10% to their area under tillage, except in cases where the arable 
already amounted to 50% of the total cultivable area of the 
farm, and this resulted in an addition of nearly 650,000 ac. 
to the plough land of that country. 

While this was going on during the spring of rgrr the comity 
executive committees with the help of their district committees 
carried out a survey from farm to farm whidi revealed in all too 
many cases into what a state of ne^ect the land had been allowed 
to fall. Notices were served calling for improved cultivation, 
and in the worst cases the tenancies were determined, the execu¬ 
tive committees either approving a new tenant, w taking the 
land under their own control. The central department framed a 
pro^amme for tqiS which provtded'<for 'the ploughing-up in 
England and Wales of 3,000,000 ac. of'permanent gross as com¬ 
pared with 1916, and in ScotWnd of 3fSo,ooo acres. A quota was 
fixed for each county, based upon sUch considorations as the area 
which had been converted from amble into gmss land since 1873, 
the existing proportion of arable in the couaty; the labour still 
upon the land, etc. Each county in its turn divided its 'quota 
among districta and eventually among the parishes and the in¬ 
dividual farms, orders to plough certain fidik being sertred bpon 
the occupiers. These “ ptoughingarders " in many cased excited 
Violent oppcsiriba, and sustained attOckanwere made upbn the 
Department on' the wphcious'plaa that'ignorant officials were 
otdering gmss land, which was peoviding meat arid milk,'to be 
cctiveri<cid into plough laiid which wbultt yield notUiig. Time 
eohMidemtiohS aluMte penhitted of no appeal from the ordir of 
the ccminiWian, who'hart pwhnpa acM imieomfcaaesfcti tUe 
pHheipti^tif<UBklag,«VEt^!talan‘'clo oiahawr^pBipotridiiai Ub 


bteteMaipdiwJ. aftklUiJliirtniWull 
|rttpotil^feap^tbtlkn6fcMlto•ddiI^b•l|^ iiiiJM[rt'ltef#B»ihiililli<i 
opIiMrion OwUi'iofi oesapieirMidl dwabaltadlbax’iiUiiiliaMv 
awkr^e tet'Ailwa> 4 pt]itf'giue 4 ifid>ltiadltianpwUeii iWignA 
HeipteitiobtoK iMoaigdo ihad 

.. ..I'l .ft i).j ji/ii'ici 

^ tho'Mk tho'pmgraRune waaaidhaiiddtv'eeiPpai^ 

favoiooble 'vtoathor ta the wUntor^and'tpiliiig'Oif 
maika^ hacMaie' ia tholcuitrvaoeif >ania'«Vaa!iaffliievcib<il 39 io 
dlRurbed suite of Inland>pmreiUieet«j|»tresjiHtaoB>ofi6bafBaa« 
whibhihad bOim fonlBed ihc.a«i]i<foTtfacriiacreaie ofT5/%dai!be 
cultivated area. The tablea show wh8t':wta.aotuai]g'rob6aan«i 
ineachoftbethreeconotries. '. i' 

England ‘ ^ ‘' ' ' ' ' 

• ■ ■ .1 ■ 

1914, . 

..mM 


1918. J 

Arable land 
meat . . . 

Barley • 

Oate- 

Potatoes . , 

AU crops other than 
temporary graues 

and fallow 

, iW.. 

10,998.354 
1,807,498 
«,S« 4 ; 77 J 
4,939,6x6 
. 461,631 

8.276,166 

11,051,101 

1,913,268 

ti 3 Sf^b 7 « 

34)841674 

' 437.948 

8 .oa! 8,905 

' 1 

11,246.,106 

34 >S 8 . 9 a 9 

507,987 

■ ' -i <> 

8 . 3 ' 9 ». 363 ' 

‘**, 5801 , 8*9 

f* 4 r 804 l 6 *' 

9,894.6915 

, Scotland 1. ..i, : 


I9J4 

1916 ' 

' 1917 

1918' ■ 

Arable land 

Wheat ... 

giarley . . 

Oats .... 
Potatoes 

AU crops, other than 
temporary grasses 

and fallow 

ac. 

3 .» 95.487 
60,SM 

919.580 

15 *. 3»8 

1 . 806 , 359 , 

ас. ' 

3 . 303 , 74 « 

бз, 083 
.169.739 
990,589 

t 30,”9 

■'ac."'-'' 

3,360,1562 

60 « 3 t 

..ISSWM 

1,041.343 

> 47 ; 7«7 

:L 866 J 7 S 

aicV'’" 

3458495 ' 

791963 

1.S! 

« 69,497 

. 3 , 994 ,a ?6 

Ireland ‘ 


1914 

191^. 

.mi. :. . 

..,1918..:] 

Arable land 

Wheaf 

Barley 

Oats .... 
Potatoes. . 

All crops other than . 
tenij^wrary. grasses 
and fallow 

ac. , 

5.037,982 
36.9 <3 
173.389 
1,038,758 
563,069 

3,337.753 

ac. 

5,050,234 

76,438 

150*063 

1,071.393 

586.3^ 

2 , 406,338 

177.135 

1463.737 

709464. 

3,037,869 

i 

United i^ingdom 


1914 

1916 

1917 

19*8 

Arable land 

Wheat 

Barley , . 

Oats 

Potatoes 

All crops Other than 
tanpocary grasses 

and fallow 

ac. 

19,330,833 

1.904,933 

1,871,169 

3.877,964 

1,197,068 

' ’ 

12 . 440,268 

ac. 

19,405,076 
2,051,mo 

i&i 

1,144.375 

13 , 35445 ^ 

ac. 

194521676 
,*<‘05498 
1,706,066 

4.763.989 
113^,967 

.i 3 . 395 '.' 79 ir 

■ afc'.'/.'J 

21 ,( 03,750 

' 5 . 603 '.% 

r,S 08 .i 76 

'1 • ■ 

Speaking roughly, about 40% more groin > was' productdi ipl 
1918 than in 1916, and if the potato crop is also takcmintOioer 
Count the 1918 crops repreecnt'a'sa-ving in tonnage (andebippiog 
was the limiting factor in the prosecutian of the war at. that tittg) 
of"*,6a»;ocn) tons. Results wouUihave been'Cven better ;hAd it 
not been for-the-disastrous -barvpst'Wcatherv which e<uuMd>:the 
total lees «f' aenething like 5 % - of tliei grain otop^. and xpodefed 
even more'unfit for any'Otherptn;paae<tluui.cat|j^feediiv- - The 
occurmilce of so contimMus'^a .'tijqoasaicii of ilMavy;"t6iiUi .WM 
natumOy regarded by the oppbncitts>ai Vriploui^iiiigi upi’A MV6 
jusilifiOation of their adbesiomth groan.’.It'did.iadeodputilnicall 
to thie plans which bad been mada foe siurtluir jsxtiCMibgnpf tibe 
txablwawaad tpitg. Workienxntestifitritis.had fallegtjbs^yflnM 
an«a», 4 Hid Und'fa^beimMeifotdMdweedr«,b»dkMcltiiiM«>td 
pnfotiiUd'to<.qanEeBtrita;tk> AndlablodsibaiutiJtte tbtbttBMktsf 
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tilUgei ]aiid'.t«d>erit)Mtt:l» «tt«mptit»iiiX!icftse>itt<ataa,' 4 ]i -tlw 
fusrof the: gtaeml'^oppoaitipn ol the lOfricultund'ooaaniinity'. 
{ JtohHffxfi'N^ji^Tunung now to the meani by which this in* 
eiieiised'pMrdiuctiottWU reslised in WMrtimlB, thciptlme difficulty 
eapecienntd vu the luk.of labour. ..'Grose lend hod often been 
de^bed 8s a TeKrvh>af iertility that in case of need ccnild be 
oohyected into '.erops, but this view had ignoted the .facts that 
laying down to grass is accompanied by the permanent lots of 
mail and horses, inqidenieatsedid even buildings. When the need 
comes tillage cannot be jresuined at pleasure; the men and 
machinery ato'no:.longer there. In Jan. rgi;, when the food 
pseductlon campaign began, the Soo^ooo men employed in agri* 
culture in 1914. had fallen to 560,000, and aaabout 180,000 of these 
weee of militi^ age and fresh drafts were urgently needed for 
the army, some new sources of labour had to be tapped. The 
operations of voluntary recruiting, and the action of local tribu¬ 
nals in granting exemptions, had produced very unequal results; 
the eastern and home counties, for example, had parted with 
a much larger proportion of their men to the colours. For a 
tl^ hi 1917 th9 calling-up of men from farms was suspended, 
but tbe spring offensive ^ 4918 resulted in a fresh call for .30,000 
Grade i men from agriculture, ai,6oo> being actually called up. 
MeantimeJ however, the War Office rendered great assistance by 
the release of men on home service for short pefiods when the 
call for labour was greatest. In the spring of 1917, si,ooo 
ploughmen were lent for two months, together with about an 
equal number of other men with some experience of the land or 
of horms, and these;men did much to render possible the first 
increase of tillage land. Though 18,coo of these men in Category 
A had to be returned to the army in May xgi 7, almost an equ^ 
number of men oh hqme service were released for the harvest of 
that yfear. Other men were furnished by the military authorities 
during, the autumn and winter, until in the spring of igrS there 
were about 61,000 men working upon the land though nominally 
engaged oii military service. 

' -AutsUn^c was also obtained from enemy prisoners-af-war. 
Early in 1918 prisoners at work in France, who were skilled 
plet^men and had other agricultural experience, were brought 
acrdlis and established in camps of from 15 to 40 for work upon 
farms throughout England. The first j prejudice against the 
employment of these men was soon dissipated as their skill and 
willingness to work became apparent, add eventually a certain 
munh er Were even allowed to be housed upon farms without 
guUrds.- As a rule these men were employed upon the Depart¬ 
ment’s ploughing contracts or drainage operations, or other work 
tluit vmuld absorb a gang of men and minimize the number of 
guards required. In the great majority of cases the German 
prisoners did excellent work and even came to bo preferred by 
farmers to the local labour that had been left to them. Nor did 
any trouble arise over discipline; the tale is told of the guard who 
was brought back to camp helplessly drunk, supported by two 
of Ms prisoners, with 8 third carrying his rifle. . ' - 

Various attempts were made to recruit civilian labour perm’a- 
nenUy and for special harvesting operations, but with little success.' 
The only yaluablc recruits that were obtained were the pubiic- 
scboql boys, some 4,500 to 5,000 of whom were formed into camps 
for the harvest and did service that was much appreciated, and 
again the camps of Boy Scouts, who in their turn did first-sate 
work'for the fanners with whom their camp wse placed. A 
certain number of “ conscientious, objectors ” were told ofi for 
sgricuhural work, but the ioeling against them in most rural 
districts was too strong to permit of their eniployment, and such 
of them as were engaged in camps proved of little use. . 

The^ greatest I part of the accessory labour required in order 
to catty’out the agikultucal programme of 1917 and 1918, was 
provided by womem Hhe supi^ was organized by the Women’s 
War Agricultural Coshmittee in the counties and by the Woipen's 
Baanch of >ths ’Food 'Production Departasent. In the first place 
riiS emgAoymant doi' part or whole time of the women resideat 
lit<tfaB<billaged« who, In England atiany rate, had largely ceased 
to woA'Oh ths'iaadi xrai'aavtved;'srith the Msult that over a 
(gislmrafiia arillioa>ddi«iik.liK»k in sgai «a-compared' with has 


I than'ToojQoobelbm/ths war. Soia»aaiirta«eft!wasgiyiq;ndOith«aa 
woikersiby tbe supplyjofilbootsisnd otlsnr outfitiot Mm WWit* 
Considerable canpa were also farmed of college, atudepts for 
teraporsiy labour in itbc harvests of 1917 and 19,18, and. these 
women did excellent! serriec in flsa-pulling and otlwr seasoaal 
operatfons. But thecbiqfeflQrtiWas to provide a mpbUc force 
of women’s laboucfrotnlsoiirces than dsd notusually futnish land 
workem, and at the beginning of S917 tbe Women’s Land.Anoy 
was otganized. The recruits were very carefully examined,for 
fitness; indeed, something like 75% of the first 47,000 who volun¬ 
teered were rejected, though by 1918 a consMerable.improye- 
ment in the material coming forward became manifest. Most 
of'the women had toibc trained, even if only for a few weeks, and 
in addition to the facilities provided by certain agricultural 
colleges and farm schio<fls, over .600 special training centres were 
established. A minimum wage was laid down, at first 18s. and 
later:.sos. a wedc, and in, addition' an outfit of the necessary 
clothes was provided. Depots had also to be established where 
i the women who weM waiting for employment or temporarily 
Unengaged could be housed, and the women were eventually 
distributed betwecn'facm work, the Forage Department of the 
War Office and the Timber. Supply Department, 

At first considerable prejudice had to be overcome on the part 
of farmers, and againgieal difficulties were experienced in assuring 
proper accommodation for the women on the forms, but by the 
Winter of 1917-h some 7,000 were at work, and the number in¬ 
creased to 16,000 in the harvest of 1918, until the workmanlike 
costume of the landsWomen, 'with their breeches and smock, 
became a familiar, feature of all country life in England and 
Wales. On the whole these women proved of most service as 
milkers and in charge of stock and horses, for which many of 
them sho'VMcd a special aptitude. Others again developed into 
very efficient drivers of motor tractors. 

After the war and the return of the agricultural labourers 
on service, the demand for whole-time women’s labour to a large 
extent disappeared. Moreover, a large proportion of the lands- 
women, especially the educated women, had taken on this kind 
of work for patriotic reasons, and had no call to the life of an 
agricultural labourer, so that the Women’s Land Army was 
disbanded in 1919 and very few of the workers so recruited 
remained in 1931 upon the land. Undoubtedly, however, a 
certain number of women whose circumstances permitted were 
led to take up fanning os a profession, and the whole movement, 
over and above the indispensable work it actually accomplished 
at a critical time, led to tbe. diffusion through the community 
of a much better understanding of agriculture and rural life. 

Tractors .—After labour, the provision of implements and 
especially of tractors proved the main difficulty of the Food 
Production Department. At tbe .outset, in the early spring of 
1917, with the immense urgency of getting land ploughed forth¬ 
with for the harvest of that year, it was necessary to buy every_ 
and any tractor available. Something under 500 were at work in 
three months, together with about an equal number of privately 
owned tractors which were controlled by tbe Department in 
order to get a maximum of work out of them. The Department 
engaged the ploughmcn.and operated tbe tractors, a charge being 
made to the fomers of rss. to aos. per acre for ploughing and 
half that rate for cultivating. Naturally the service did not 
pay its way; many of the tractors were far from efficient, and 
with the limited training that had been possible tbe drivers were 
at first unable to get a good average acreage worked per day. 
As experience of the various types of tractors accumulated it 
was decided to concentrate the main effort on the prodnetion of 
the iFord tractor, the specifications of which were placed by 
Henry Ford at the disposal of tbe Government. It was found 
possible neither to manufacture any of the British types fu>r 
to undertake the production of. the Ford tractor in England, so 
entirely hsd Briti^ engineeriag works been turned ever to the 
output of war materiaL Jnsteadr orders i^ere: .placed with Mr. 
Fo^, and delivery began eacly in 1918. By the .end of the year 
the IMpartmeskt waa operating olsoq tract^.'deapite the with^ 
diawal ai the iaayi Miattbeni M.eariier types,,<aa(L»funlMri3«oeo 
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l»d’bcMi( ioI<l;te‘frinBecB ftott tJw MpfOiei oidtied iytiu Btf-' 
paitcAott.! In the year iprS 6soi0oo ac. vere ploughed and gS^- 
obo.ac.' VeK 'Ctdtivated bjr^ the Department’s tractoisf and ia ^ 
itaady districts wherethe aieaaa for .arable fanoittgi had nm-Joar; 
the ploughing programme could have been carried out in no other 
way. Nor was it the toughing pnly that was forweeded; the 
difficult harveot df 191S mu in many cases only won through the 
capacity of the Itraotor to get the biadera over a large acreage 
in.a short time. Great as were the ctpenset attending the trac¬ 
tor programme, it was justified not only by the immediate re¬ 
sults but hy the education it aSorded the British farmer in the 
use. and vidue of. mechanical traction, an education which sught 
have required a generation under peace conditions. 

In addition to tractors, the Department obtained sanction 
for the purchase of 30,000 horses, and forpicd gangs of teams 
to work under the district committees in parts of the county 
where the programme of ploughing-up grass land was beyond 
the strength of the farmers themselves. The numbers purchased 
were limited by the skilled ploughmen available to go with them, 
but something like 10,000 horses were working under the orden 
of the Department at the end of 1918, and an equal number had , 
been lent to farmers. The steam-ploughing tackle existing in the 1 
country was also organized, and the owners engaged to keep their 
machines at work not only through the winter but also overtime 
and on Sundays. Facilities were given for the manufacture of 
further sets of tackle, until there were 90 more at work by the 
autumn of 1918. A very great share in the programme of extra 
cultivation was accompUshed by . the energy of the steam-tackle 
owners. Indeed, between their first meeting in March 1917 and 
the end of that year over 1,000,000 ac. of ploughing and cultiva¬ 
tion had been accomplished, and 23,000 ac. had been mole- 
rlrained. The Department also purchased in America, and loaned 
or sold to farmers, large numbers of other implements, the manu¬ 
facture of which in Great Britain had been to a large extent 
suspended in favour of munitions. Something like Siooo binders, 
as many barrows and proportional numbers of other implements, 
including nearly 500 threshing-machines, were thus obtained by 
the Department and disposed of to farmers. 

FertUizers. —The effect of two and a half years of war and the 
increasing shortage of tonnage had begun to be manifest early 
in 1917 in a very marked disorganization of all the sources 
of supplies needed by the farmers—fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, 
seeds and minor but still essential articles like sulphate of copper 
and binder twine. The Food Production Department took 
charge, and achieved remarkable success in both extending 
supplies and regulating distribution to ensure equality of treat¬ 
ment and the saving of transport. In nearly all cases the or¬ 
ganization was carried out through the trade concerned, the 
members of which formed associations and agreed to pool their 
resources and limit prices. Practically the only nitrogenous 
fertilizer available was sulphate of ammonia; shipping was no 
longer available from Chile for nitrate of soda, of which an 
earlier large Government purchase could not be moved and had 
eventually to be resold. Prior to the war the production of 
sulphate of ammonia in the United Kingdom had exceeded 
400,000 tons per annum, of which about 70% was exported, 
while the home consumption for agriculture ffid not reach 70,000 
tons, and indeed was not more than 78,000 tons in 1916. The 
propaganda and distribution scheme of the Food Production 
Department secured the use of as much as 234,000 tons in the 
year June 1917-June 1918. Basic slag was similarly dealt with, 
grinding facilities were obtained, and the consumption was 
increased by something like 200,000 tons. Owing to the shortage 
of shipping it was impossible to maintain supplies of phosphate 
rock for the manufacture of superphosphate, but some allevia¬ 
tion of the scarcity was obtained by the diversion of shipping to 
North Africa, and over 750,000 tons of superphosphate were dis¬ 
tributed for the year ending June 1918. 

.. Thus the work of the Food Production Department did succeed 
in putting «t the di^osal of farmers in tte harvest of 19x8 a 
substantisiUy greater amount of fertilizers than they had'b^ in 
the'habit of consuming prior to the war, and this at a tiaie when 


fit 

the 'iniKeanttab aimlniihiiq' hnddnd govenaental -.lia l i i h i s 
been 4g>lind md'Wh^ most ^the productioB wAlihllitsrtifnM 
foriBxpon with'Ihe fdatively enormous prices that-Weiwwifiiiig 
out8idie' the United Kingdom. -These hat been but IktieTeribg- 
nirion of the nmoaiit the British farmer gained from.the oontml 
overfertilisen that was exercised from 1917 omDasde.' 

Little need be said about the steps that weretakkitto ennun 
the supply of seeds and other articles of agricultural consUmptiem 
The most striking result was the way in whkh the great dearth 
of seed potatoes from the 1917 crop was met. Moi»thsin.x5,ado 
tons of seed potatoes were distributed in England and WalsSianth 
above all, the newly-formed ahotments that had.beenao>ei#K4^ 
taken up in that year were fumuhad-with the seed potatnes they 
needed. The ot^itunlty was-taken eariy in 1917 to-enfiorae>a 
declaration of germinating capacity and purity of all seeds soldi 
and this action, necessitated at the time by the scarcity of 
material and the resulting commercial temptation, to Uzr 
ferior seed, so commended itself both to farmers and the trade 
that it was cndxxlied in a permanent fashion in the .Seeds lAct 
ofioaob . .. ' 

AUohments. —^In no respects perhaps was the Food-iltoduction 
Department more successful in helping out supplies than. iAi the 
stimulus and assistance it gave to the creation of -sUotawnt 
gardens, particularly in urban centres. The powers conferred 
upon the Department by D.O.R.A., which were delegated, .to 
town end urban district councils, enabled them to take possession 
of any unoccu{)ied land for the purpose of letting it as allotments, 
and even of ciiltivated land with the sanction of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee. These powers were freely exercised, 
and perhaps an equal amount of land was made available for 
allotments by voluntary agreement. Because of -these private 
agreements it will never be known exactly how many allotments 
were provided during the war period, but over 250,000 were 
added in England and Woles under the D.O.R.A. powers alone, 
and so rapid was the further growth that it was estimated in ipiS 
that the total number of allotments had been more thfn doubled. 
On the outskirts of all large towns the new movement was very 
much in- evidence in the spring of 1917; unoccupied land of all 
kinds, building plots, waste land awaiting development, por¬ 
tions of commons, even parks and recreation grounds, were bring 
di-vided up into plots of a sixteenth of an acre and hastily pre¬ 
pared for growing vegetables. It was often late in the season 
before the work began, particularly for heavy land such as the 
clays round London, but fortunately the season proved favour¬ 
able and good results were obtained for the zeal and. energy 
which had been put into the cultivation of what was often very 
unpromising material. The Food Production Department 
assisted in the supply of seed potatoes and other supplies; advice 
and instruction were organized in conjunction with the Royal 
Horticultural Society, which enrolled the professional gardeners 
everywhere into a panel of voluntary instructors. It was esti¬ 
mated that by 1918 the number of allotments had increased in 
England and Wrics from something like 800,000 to over t,20o,- 
000, and the increase was continued after the Armistice. The 
number relative to the population yarie<l considerably, but in and 
about Lricester there was an allotment to every three households. 

The benefit of the allotment movement to the community is 
difficult to overestimate. There was in the first place the actual 
addition in the food supply, which in England and Wales alone 
was set at 800,000 tons of food in 1918. This home-grown supply 
without doubt helped to steady prices in 1917. Again, the 
growth of fresh vegetables by urban populations, who under the 
prevailing conditions would have had some difficulty in buying 
them, contributed a very valuable factor in a war-time dietary. 
The development of allotments did contribute to keepi down the 
growth of deficiency diseases like scurvy wdprobably of tuber¬ 
culosis, to which the food conditions of 1917-8 were ^avbuinble. 
Lastly, very qwiy people obtained a considerable relief from fbe 
war strain by the ^y^cal exercise in the open air ,fn<|i'^e'^w 
interests developed by their alloUaents. To man/i-p^plo jihe 
war-time oUof^nta revealed a deep-seated pteiuttrii Ifi tl>q 
\ cultiva^9n piihe land, whuh Juid to.thepi 
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nUdsnce in a town, and th^strength.of ihisfeeUng wu made 
mmifiiiit by tin wideapread movement thait pew up after the 
war for the retention and extension of the allotment gardena 

Of coinae, the cloae of the war necessarily led^to the displace^ 
tnentiof many cf the dBotments wUeh had been formed on land 
that could only' be 'temporarily allocated for the purpose. Much 
of'k hadi only been handed over on private apeementa and was 
essmood for buildteg or other indnatrial purposea. Recreation 
poimda and pork lands could not be pernunently alienated from 
tbe.«njoymeiit df the pneral public. Even land which had been 
oocapied under the D.O.R.A. powers of the Board, atkd of which 
pOsieaaiim could be retained until March aj tgsj, had often to 
be given up bdemuse its retention would have involved enormous 
claims for' compensation when the land waa immediately 
requited for building purpoeea. Wideapread as waa the demand 
for security of tenure in allotments it was impracticable either 
to gratify it now, or to repair the want of foresight when the 
great towns were growing,'by making allotments at the expense 
of the community on land which had already acquired a building 
value of £i,ooo an acre or upwards. It might still be possible to 
provide for allotments on such land while it was vacant and 
awaiting development, but only on. condition that the occupiers 
would have to be prepared to move on at comparatively abort 
notice when building became imminent. Many authorities in 
xOal were exercising with considerable forethought their powers 
to acquire land for allotments, and were acquiring land con¬ 
veniently accessible ontside the zone of immediate development. 
Rouhd many cities and towns a belt of allotment cultivation 
could be seen to be extending, though the cultivators might 
a'Ctually live at some considerable distance in the thickly popu¬ 
lated inner area. 

Incidentally the Agriculture Act of igso gives an allotment- 
hedder compensation for disturbance on similar lines to that 
enjoyed by occupiers of larger buildings. 

The growth of the allotment movement may be measured 
from S' very full inquiry that was made of the numbers at the end 
of ig*o. According to an early return in tSgo there were then 
4^,$86 allotments in England and Wales of under one acre, to 
which should be added certain railway allotments estimated as 
3g,tts in 1886. 

At the end of igso the numben in England and Wales were 
as follows: 


Land managed by county councils under Act 

of 19*9. 

Land entered upon by councils under D.O. 

B.A. 

Land occupied by councils and used tem¬ 
porarily under D.O.R.A. 

OtW land used oa allotment .... 


No. of 
allotment 
holders 

3 * 9.471 

198,299 

36.456 

598.157 


Acres 

46.963 

14.369 

4.HI 

95.754 


Totals.1,182,383'* 161.227 


Owing to the fact that in rix cases the allotment land was tet 
to associations of allotment-holders, the gross total of holders 
should be Increased to about 1,330,000. It should be noted 
that one-half in numbers and considerably more than half in 
acreage of the a^otmenU in England add Wales were £^111 
provided in 1921 by private owners. ’ 

CotUrol of Agricultural Prices.—The pressure of the war and 
the increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies necessitated a 
resort to the fixing of prices for agricultural commodities, which 
materiallj^ affect^ tli business of British farmers during the 
critical yeath jfrom the beginning of 1917. ':The Food Controller 
#ai appointed in Dec. 1916, and the Att under which he waa 
al^olnted gave him very complete powi^ to fix the prices Of 
cbmmj^ties and to take Over sto^s, to cwirol distribution ana 
otherv^. deal with all articles of food produced within or enter¬ 
ing the gb^ntry., 

As'n^ht'he expected, cotislderahle dtKuii|Sion'and differences 
hr(^ as to the methods to b/e 'adbpted In dealing with 
^me^l^ihral■;^I<^d^cd. Ftom the cnidest pdSat pf View the 
f^'fcghtrofiWri^t lie taken'as,the agent gf ihe yast mdjortty 
Si^cSsli^its;'“thiite^ard to ■rbdn'de'pifcds.' whtifeas’the 


DOpattmehts of Agriculture would be regarded'Ms JtheguiBillaaik 
of the foterests of the agrinilturlsta. Such ah (oppbktfoliief 
iatereats waa, however, rarely allowed' CcaicSeady to wei^. 
The divergences of opinion grew fnen. the fact that t 1 ie' A^‘- 
cultural Departmenta were more seized with the necessity «f 
increasing production, and appreheuiive of the way in which 
restrictiooB upon price might oo interfere with the 'bdslnesa of 
the fanner u to li^t the total output of food. It inay be uoeful 
to put on reccRtl some of the results of the control and the effect 
they had upon the course of production. 

During the years T9i7-g control was egeerdaed over the prices of 
all the main articles of agricolturai preduce-'^traln, meat, milk, 
cheese and butter, potatoes, eggs, fruit,.certain vegetables, wool and 
bay, though in the two latter cases the control was exmclBed by the 
War Office and not the Food Controller. Two ends have to be satis¬ 
fied in the control of prices of agricultural produce. Primarily the 
public have to be protected from excessive rises of ■ price, due primarily 
to the scarcity and then to the speculation and repeated dealings 
amongst the middlemen that inevitably follow. The farmer himstm, 
the prime producer, is rarely in a position to take advantage of the 
pubuc need and, in the current slang, “ to profiteer.” The conditions 
of the farmer’s business are such that he is waiting on the price that 
is offered to him in the open market. Most of his output consitts of 
perishable materials which must be sold forthwith, and he is rarely 
united into associations that are capable of exercising any pressure to 
refuse to sell bielow an agreed price. The rapid enhancement of prices 
that follows scarcity is as a rule the work of the dealers between the 
producer and the consumer, and the farmer is but a passive recipient 
of the share that accrues to him through the comiietition of dealers 
for his produce. 

The second end to be attained in price control is the encourage¬ 
ment of production. It is possible to fix a price in the interests of tne 
consumer which may be regarded as leaving a fair margin of profit 
to the producer, but which is followed almost immediately by a re- 
atriction in supply. High prices are of course an evil from the point 
of view of the consumer, but in times of scarcity it is more important 
to get the food in quantity than to get it cheap. It becomes neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to fix such a level of prices as will encourage the 
producer to make a special effort to increase his output, and to this 
end it is never possible to base the price upon the average cost of pro¬ 
duction of the article. It is necessary to stimulate the produc¬ 
tion of the poorer farmers, whose skill may be inadequate or who 
are working under comparatively unfavourable conditions. As a 
consequence it follows that the prices will be such as ^ve excessive 
profits to the more favourably situated producers. This is specially 
marked in dealing with apiculture—an industry which in the main 
is carried on by individuals working upon a comparatively small scale, 
an industry in which the processes are not standardized and for 
which accounts showing the actual cost of production are very rarely 
available. 

Considerable feeling was at times engendered against the farmers 
in Great Britain on tne ground that they were making very large 
profits out of the public need and the restriction of supplies, but 
looking at the question broadly, these excessive profits accrued in¬ 
evitably to the men who by their skill or their situation were capable 
of comparatively cheap production. 

■ From time to time attempts were made to establish systems of 
differential prices, according to districts. This was tried, for exam¬ 
ple, with milk, on the ground that the south-western counties could, 
as a rule, produce milk at a lower price than the mass of the country.^ 
Again, in 1918 differential potato prices were established by districts,' 
according as they were regarded as adapted or otherwise to potato¬ 
growing on a large scale. Speaking generally, these differential 
prices proved to be comparatively ineifecti've and were the cause 
of y;reat discontent and opporition amongst the^producers. The 
main difficulty lies in the definition of districts within which the con¬ 
ditions of production arc equal. County boundaries do not refiresent 
uniform conditions of soil and climate. The object rboW only be 
rightly attained by the scheduling of individual larraert into differ¬ 
ent classes and that is administratively impossible. 

As a rule, the method of control adoptra was to fix a maximum 
price beyond which the article must not be sold, and to enforce this 
maximum price by the action of inspectors. It was found in all 
cases of real scarcity that the maximum price became a minimuin, 
and that the control amounted to the fixing of a flat rate of price for 
the article all over the country. Maximum prices having been fixed, 
there are then two alternatives: the Government may become the 
sifle buyer Of the commodity, or it may etiU leave distnbtltion fo^he 
ordinary channels. It tras found by experience that the Govern-, 
ment can only become the sole buyer when it also controls thetonr 
sumption of the article. The main examples of this type of fbrtiqo 
during the war period were wool and Wheat. In the case of Wbog the 
Government held the whole dtbeks, bbth Of foreign and'home-groWn 
woM, and made its allocation from these stocks.tb riie: manufaeturere 
for defiasd punoses. In the ease of wheat.th'e Gqyerqmept.usuiiifri 
control of all the flour-mills and instrocted.them.tQ>wapt4cUv4» 
of the farmers’wheat at the fixed pnedsi '' 
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„ -I prooQfM* of manufacturo and diftribution «r« npit M 
ftapler 0* tn the caw ot wheat and wool, the method of makinE the 
Goverament t!he iqle buyer of the output reaiiited iii exc^ve sd- 
mihietlaftive difBcuitiea.' An example ia fumithed by the potato crop 
of which on Nov. i waa taken over by the Minktry'of Foodi 
The difficuhiaa were accentmtad tnr the fact that'the crop waa a large 
one, rather more than the demana would normally call lor, and that 
It waa not hi sound at ifsual, so that in many caws the whole Or part 
of the crop perMkd in the farmera’clampsbefore it could be distrib¬ 
uted. Under normal conditions the farmw who has potatoes d m- 
fmior keeping power* makes a eacrifice in order to. gee them amy 
rapidly. He also looks the crop over from time to time and rejects 
potatoes that are becoming diseased and therefore dangerous to the 
bullc of the crop. Once, however, the crop had passed into the Gov¬ 
ernment's hands,_ the farmer naturally ceased to exerciw the same 
cars in handling it. The result in this caw waa a dispute as to the 
responsibility for the losws that occurred. The Ministry on the one 
hand alleged that the losws had been due to the initial unaoundnew 
of the crop, for which the farmer must bear the responsibility. The 
farmer, on the other hand, alleged that had he remained in control 
he could have disposed of thecrop and that the losses were due to the 
Government's delay in moving it to the consumer. When the Gov¬ 
ernment attempts to replace by a new official organization the Intri¬ 
cate machine which custom has built up for the distribution of any 
general article of consumption, the result is confusion and increased 
coeC. The “ trade'’ machine may be intricate and Illogical, but it 
has been in the habit of working and it has been shorn of waste by 
competition. 

If the Government does not constitute Itself the sole buyer of the 
production, it yet follows that it must assume the control of distri¬ 
bution as well EU of prices. Under normal conditions it is only 
the offer of a price above the average that any locality distant from 
the source of supply, or otherwise unfavourably situated, can attract 
to itself the_ supplies that it needs. With a flat rate of price the 
producers will endeavour to sell as near home as possible. The near 
localities would thus bwome abundantly or even over-supplied, 
while the distant localities would have to go without. Not only 
must the Government control the distribution, but also it must fix 
pricesallalongthescalebetweentheproducerandtheconsumer. Itis 
not sufficient to fix retail prices only to the consumer, nor, at the other 
end of the scale, producers' prices only. It was, therefore, found in 
practice necessary to fix both the price to the consumer and to the 
producer, and also the percentage that could be taken by each mid¬ 
dleman in handling the commodity. This inevitably resulted in an 
increased margin between the prime cost obtained by the producer 
and the price ffiially paid by the consumer, because all the interme¬ 
diaries between the producer and the consumer established their 
claim to a commission, whereas in practice some or other of them 
are generally cut out by competition, or have to take a lower toil 
than that for which they are able to make out a case. 

Speaking generally, when a Government has to make a bargain, 
either with producers about price or with the members of a trade 
for their services, it fails to get good terms. The accdbntt of the 
weaker producers or agents are always put forward, and the price 
is determined according to their needs and their expenditure. More¬ 
over, the parties always deal in terms of round pennies and round 
shillings, whereas in normal working profit and loss is determined 
by eighths or sixteenths one way or other. 

The main difficulty, however, that besets the control of agricultwral 
prices arises from the alternative nature of the farmer’s business. 
As a rule he has mote than one w^ of disposing of his produce. For 
example, he may find it more profitable to turn his wheat into food 
for hens and sell eggs or poultry than to sell the wheat itself. He has 
the alternative of selling his barley crop or grinding it into meal and 
feeding pigs With it. iris milk can be sold as such or converted into 
butter, cheese or veal, according to which offers the greatest pros¬ 
pect of profit. It therefore follows that for no article of agricultural 

f produce can the price be fixed without reference to the prices ruling 
or, other products which may from the farmer's point of view be 
alternative. The farmer may even—though this is more difficult and 
acts more slowly—vary his method of dealing with the land. For 
example, at the time when theknd waa ttKist in need of corn production 
and the Food Production Department was engaged upon a strenuous 
campaign to extend the area of arable cultivation, the farmer was 
able to obtain much greater profits from the production of meat and 
milk on grass land than from corn upon arable land, because a proper 
'pari^ had not been established between com and meat. In fact, 
the fixing of prices of dkricultural produce should be preceded by a 
scientific examination of all alternative conversions of ope product 
into another which are possible to the farmer. It is possible to con¬ 
struct a scale of parity which shall show the price relationship of 
such diverse articles as Hhy, com, tneat, milk and milk products. 
Prices should then be fixed in accordance with this scale of parity, 
weighting those articles which it is desired to produce in the general 
interests of the community by giving them a rather bMter price than 
the scale of parity would mdicatei . , _ • 

The neglect of this principle led to mkay^lifficulttes and much dis- 
epnteot in jnrtieular cases., For example, in loiS the prices at which 
krmer.waii^lM Uikn to seli his wheittr<«t» ina bar* 
ley were a |^od dial bildtirthe^ce* fit ktoh hi diold bi^ Other 


articlaa-of catitle*food jan,iirb 
forbidden to,use wheat and,! 

for mlHIng; On the other h ... ■ - 

dheapj 'am eorlt khfch had bdeo damaged in' han>estlhg or waaotkeru 
wise unfit fos,iniUing‘|nirpoiee wsw more valuable to theiarmer ae 
atpok,food than the price,fixed.fe^sound corn. .Inevitably this tta^ 
qf things led both to carelessness m harvesting end storing com and 
to a Certain amount of evaejdn of the order forbidding the fise' of 
found com for -feeding etoelc. That ^ extent of the evasion -was not 
greater was due to the general, state, of public opinion at. thn timet 
but a more careful consideratian of the question of parity of prkns 
WQuId have removed the temptation.and resulted in more com.being 
available for the general public. Another example may be seen in 
the case of butter. It takes from 9 | to j gallons of milk to make a 
pound of butter, yet for various reasons at the time when milk Idas 
selling at as, a piUon or even higher pricec, the price of butter was 
fixed at as. fid. per pound. The result was the almost complete tlie- 
appearance of home-made butter from the market. ' ' ’ 

A still more 'noteworthy example of the difficultks arhinr from< 
price fixation and the alternative use el producte benppUadby the 
later dealings with milk. Prices of milk were-lixisd at six monthly ,tn- 


prices fixed were without doubt remunerative to the great majority 
of dairy farmers, as can be judged from the expansion of cow-keep¬ 
ing and the abnormal rise in the price pf daky ccnira. Eventual^ 
when winter prices were fixed in the autumn of leii ^hf public defi¬ 
nitely revolted and the demand for milk declined all oyif the coun¬ 
try. The season was also such as to produce an unexpected abun¬ 
dance of milk. All wholesale milk-supply businesaas must possess 
some alternative means of utilising milk and generally adopt cheese- 
making in order to deal with their occasional surpluses. Tlte Minis¬ 
try of Food, in its anxiety to encourage winter milk production and 
yrt unable to fix a cheese price in parity with the priM of milk, had 
adopted the expedient of offering an allowance to wholesalers for all 
cheese made in the autumn months. With the refusal of the public 
to buy milk freely this cheese grew into quantities altogether b^ond 
anticipation; at the same time the allowance did not make up for 
the wholesalers' losses on the contracts at maximum prices they had 
made with farmers. The situation became impossible, and eventu¬ 
ally early in 1920 control had to be abandoned, with the result of a 
general breaking of contracts and a smart fall in price. A system 
of control ot prices which will work well enough and secure even 
distribution during a period of scarcity lacks any power of adjusting 
itself to the other situation, which is always Uable to arise, of su|^y 
outrunning demand. The public sooner or bter revolts at the price, 
whereupon the producer demands from the Government a tparicet as 
well as a price. 

The establishment of fixed prices, by ebUterating the veibtioni 
which under normal conditions meet varbtions in quality, causes 
the deterioratioa of the general avenge of quality. Various exam¬ 
ples were seen of this operation of a flat price. For example, in 1919 
the finest grade of Cox's orange pippin apples had to be sold at 
prices below that which they normally obtained in pre-war times, 
because the maximum price for dessert apples, high as it was in 
comparison to pre-war prices, still made no ulowance for the choicest 
grades. Nor is it possible under such conditions to remove these 
special articles from the control. If there are two prices the retailer 
immedUtely removes the whole of his wares into the higher category 
and the consumer b faced with the alternative of paying the higher 
price or going without. 

Another example of the effect of the flat rate of price might be 
seen in the general deterioration of quality of all kinds of cheese 
made during the war years. The producer could get no higher price 
for fine quality, and since stor^ and therefore the development of 
flavour is inevitably accompaniM by loss of weight, the cheese wae 
sold as qujckly as possible without regard to its quality. Again, 
the fixing of a flat rate of price for mutton and lamb of all lands 
resulted in a great diminution In the number of sheep kept upon the 
areble land, like the South Downs and tlie Hampshire l^wna 
These'flocks derive their returns chiefly from the sale of lamb at 
comparatively high prices, but when the extra price for lanib was 
unobtainable with their more expensive methods of productioil 
they became unprofitable. Between 1913 and 1919 tM numbers 
of tmesp in England and Wales taken as a whole declined by 11*7%, 
but the flocks in predominantly arable counties like Hampshire, 
Wilts and West Sussex bet about 40%'OC their sheep. The decline 
in sheep fell in the main upon the arable land sbe» becaUjg; tjhey 
coufd no longerpbtain the normal differential prices for th^diitput. 

One general conclusion tUay be -drawn from the operations of 
controls during the later years of the war, a conclusion sttengtls- 
ened 1^ a consideration of the parallel events in GMHuiny and 
France where the pressure was greatei^hat Stkte aciien hae 
very litHe power to compH agticUltiuriets to ‘COOidiMt'their 
burinesses along lines contrary to the intsereMs'OrtiadltiOBs of 
Hie-fWmers'themaelvbs. ■ . .'i 1 

-For braiili|>lei ofderi and f^ulMioriO wkih |»dni41- 

gkttd fioUri^r4-cii>wardliferitid(fing the riatighti#efcalve(i,«vi^ 
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to the extent of closing the markets to the sale Of calves for 
slaughter and of forbldiflps tl** “^ 1 ® ^ Though the 

measures had the approval of ^ the farmers’ orgawaations they 
were systematically evaded and were wholly ■'uSthout effect in 
checking the increasing slaughter of calves. Again, the orders 
that forbade the use (rf barley and wheat for feeding stock in 
1917 and 1918 wme not observed whenever the farmer was in 
any real difficulty about getting food for animals. No farmer 
will see live stock starve and the agricultural conscience was 
salved by a conrfderation of the extraordinary mixtures of 
waste material that were being purveyed as cattle-food at higher 
prices than the farmer was allowed to receive for his sound wheat 
and barley. Again, in the rationing of the self-producer, the 
regulations dedLdng that a farmer might only retain so manjr of 
the pigs, he killed at home, or so much of the poultry, milk, 
butter or he produced, were simply ignored. It is impos¬ 
sible to enforce such regulations except by a system of espionage 
and inspection that is impossible in war-time for lack of men. 
Rationing was carried out most successfully in Great Britain, 
and the great force behind it was the public sense of its need 
and the feeling that it was being administered with perfect 
fairness and no favour. Nor was the pinch of scarcity ever 
icveiv .enough to down the general piotoli the p^pic at 

huge did feel hungry and were irked by the restrictions in their 
diet, but they could carry on and were not impelled to illicit 
traffic in order to obtain food. But since the farmer saw no dire 
need he felt no particular compulsion to change his or^ary way 
Of living. It is not that the farmer is less patriotic than his 
fellow^en, but the war was far away from his countryside, and 
he is an individualist by temperament and habit, less subject to 
the crowd suggestion that draws the city dwellers into a common 
action, and with his accustomed routine as the most compelling 
factor in bis psychology. 

Should the occasion, ever again anse it wUl be well to recognise 
that the agricultural community cannot be driven or subjected 
to the dsternal control that proved successful enough with other 
industries; it must be organixed from within to cooperate with 
the State. Iti this particular case agriculturists felt that their im¬ 
portance-to. the nation had been ignored in the early years of the 
war* and when the time came to regiment them in the TOmmon 
effort there was always a tinge of opposition in their attitude to 
the measures that were then forced upon them. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that, whatever critiasm may 
be on the working of the control of prices in the United 

Kingdom during the war period, whatever may have been the 
defects in the system that have been noted above, these faulte 
were inherent in the nature of the task and were not products rf 
the -adminittration. The faming community often felt itself 
oppressed, the consuming public often regarded itself as exploited, 
inmvidual hardships were inflicted and in other cases ill-deserved 
profiU were lightly pUed up, but the control did work,^nd did 
prevent an intolerable state of war between consumers and pro¬ 
ducers. Control there had to be, and one may look back upon it 
as a reasonably successful improvisation, characterized by the 

national qualities of fair play and compromise. 

AICABD. JEAN FRANCOIS VICTOR (1848-19*1), French 
poet and dramatist {see 1.434), published after 1910 a coHertion 
of poems for children (rgu) and Hollande, Algtrie {x^p, as 
well e» various volumes of war poetry, a novel Arldte its Mayons 
.(1917), and two volumes of adventure stories, Un^Bandit d la 
Franfkst and its sequel Lt f^ux chevalier Caspvd de Besse, 
■both in 1919. He di^ in Paris May 13 i 9 *t. 

AINLEY, HENRY (1879- ), English actor, was bom at 

Leeds Aug. ai 1870. and was educated for business; but a 
with George Alexander and an engagement fM a 
■“ walkinfrilD ” part turned, his thoughts to the stage, and he 
,^td F. Jl. Bmiaon's touring company for two years. He then 
'.«a*aredi«Atbe,Lyoeium theatre, London, in ipooas Gloucest« in 

MmtP F..W»d;in.l«pa at the St. James^ 5 ® 

Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. He played Orlando m 
Mi «,lM)Mlrat,^he Comedy t^tre ip at IBs 


in many Shakespearean parts, and in 1914 he played Iwhtes and 
Maivolio in Granville Barker’s production of The Winter's Tale 
and Tiotlfth Night at the Savoy theatre. After serving dwr 
ing the World War he began management at the St. Jamesis 
theatre with Tolstoy’s Reparation in 1919, following h up 
by a production of Julius Caesar early In 19*0.. In 19*1 he 
played Prospero in The Tempest at the Aldwych theatre, and 
John Beal in Lord Dunsany’s If. 

AIR BOMBS.— Although the Hague declaration of Oct. 18 
1907 contained a clause prohibiting, for a period extenffing till 
t^ next peace conference, the “discharge of projectiles tod 
explosives from balloons or by other new methods of a similar 
nature,” this declaration was only ratified by Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, the United States and Turkey. France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia and Spain did not sign it, and it 
was therefore regarded as “ practically without force ” (British 
official Land Warfare, 1912, p. 24). The only limiting condition 
of aerial bombardment was, therefore, that applying to all 
bombardments, viz.: The prohibition of bombardments of 
undefended loc^tim. The word “ undefended ” was not more 
closely defined; and it could be, and by some far-seeing authori¬ 
ties was, presumed that aerial bombardment of localities would 
certainly figure as an element of the “ next Great War.” 

In the article Ai* Defence will be found an account of the 
principles of defence against air bombardment, as they were 
evolved in the World War of 1914-8. The present article deals 
with the bombs themselves, as material weapons, and with 
their accessories. 

Projectiles dropped from aircraft, officially termed ‘ Aerial 
Bombs,” may be classified as High Explosive Bombs (H.E. 
bombs). Incendiary Bombs, and Bomb Parachute Flares. 

/, High Explosive SomAj.—The principal use oi H.E. bombs is to 
destroy material of all kinds; they are also used occasionally against 
personn^ They are a species of common shell, but differ from gun 
shells as, owing to the absence of shock of discharge, their envelopes 
require less strength, end consequently the proportion of weight 
of charge to weight of projectile is higher. With regard to their 
striking energy, bombs and gun shells, when fired at high angles, are 
comparable; but the striking energy of low-trajectory gun shells, 
other things being equal, is far beyond that of bombs dropped even 
from an extreme height. The field of action of a bomb is not re- 
Btricted, as is that of a gun Bhell, by its extseme range, but depends 
upon the flying capacity of the aircraft employed; but the ballistic 
conditions under which'a gun is used give an accuracy of fire ^ich, 
in the case 6f bombs dropped from aircraft, is reduced to a minimum. 

High explosive bombs are classified as Light Case and Heavy^ Ctue. 
Light case bombs, pear-shaped receptacles of mild steel, weighing 
when fill^ from 16 Ib. to 100 lb..were made in great numbers in the 
early years of the World War, They were all of the same type. The 
case was made in two parts; the heavier, the nose end, was a hemi¬ 
spherical casting; the body was conoidal, tapering towards the tail 
end and the two parts were joined by an angle rteel ring. In the 
bS^b. bomb, for example, the nose end was -25 in. and the body 
•064 in. thick. As time went on the type de%'Bloped; fig. l shows a 
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eue boMbi have practloatiy no {ngmeatitioa and depend 
(or> effect on their chati^ alone. Heavy oaie bomba an made of 
•in«;ie eattinge of atael or iron aucfa «b the llwaity eow rta-lb. iami 
ahown in ffg. a. Itacaet-iron body variea from -5 in. bo t in dn’thick* 
hem and it chrriea aboot aB lb. of 80 /ao amatol. The irngmaatatlon 
of them bombs is of the highest importance. . 

Bombs an usually provided with a central Cube running their 
whole length, fitting ioto scnwed sockets for which the bomb is 
tgf^ied at nose and taiii, except when the bomb, like the light Case 
ajMb. bomb, is provided with a sharp nose, when a tail soclut alone 
exists. This central tube is divided into two parts by a steel ring 
called the diaphragm for convenience in loading and keeping com¬ 
ponents in their place. In the htavycau ao-lb. and so 4 b. bombs, the 
tail is prolonged outside the bomb proper by a light construction 
called a fairing, to provide a suitable shape for aerial flight. The 
ao-lb. bomb is peculiar in having only a nose socket and in the 
shape of its central tube. Lifting iitgs are attached to many bombs. 
Th^ are made of wrought iron and ora riveted to the case so as to 
be in the same vertical plane as the centre of gravity of the filled 
bomb, when the latter is suspended in a horixontal position. At 
first bombs were released when horizontal; but now they are fre- 
ouently suspended vertically from an ^ebolt attached to the nose 
fuze or screwed into the nose socket, men a bomb is thus released 
it turns over in flight and falls nose first. Lifting bands of steel are 
sometimes used in place of lifting lugs. Four vanes or fins, plac^ in 
quadrature, are rivet^ to the case of ail bombs about the tail end, 
to ensure steadiness in flight. The interiors of bombs are varnished 
Or lacquered; they are then filled with high explosive. 

' High Explosives used m H.E. Bombs. —^Trinitrotoluene, known as 
trotyl and T.N.T., is used as the main charge of a bomb or as a 
topping to a charge of amatol, which on account of its hygroscopic 
nature has to be protected from damp. T.N.T., when compres^ 
into pellets, is also used in exploders and relays. Amatol is used as a 
main charge for bombs. It is a mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
T.N.T.; at first it consisted of 40 parts ammonium nitrate and 60 
parts T.N.T. (4U/60 amatol); later on, 80 parts ammonium nitrate 
and 30 parts T.N.T. (80/30 amatol) was the mixture adopted. 
Tetronitromethylanlline, known as tetryl. Composition Expiring 
or C.E., when compressed into pellets is used in exploders ana relays. 
Fulminate of mercury is used tor detonators. 

Bomb Components.—-Bomb components consist of fuzes, exploders, 
relays, detonators and igniters. Those selected for a given purpose 
are called an assemhlage. The assemblage varies with the bomb and 
the purpose for which ft is to be employM; but in every case an H.E. 
bomb is detonated on impact by tne action of the striker of a fuze, 
which explodes a cap or patch of cap composition, detonating 
a relay or exploder, which detonates the main charge of the bomb. 
Exploders ore hollow flinders of sheet brass or paper filled with 
compressed petlets of T.N.T. or C.E. They ore provided at one or 
both ends with metal envelopes or sleeves for the reception of the 
particular detonator with which they are to be used. Exploders vary 
in length and other details. Relays are exploders of a special kind. 
Usually filled with pierced C.E. pellets; they are always next the 
fuze, to which they are eometimee attached by screwed thimbles 
dalied adapters. 

Detonators are copper tubes of various sizes and are charged with 
from 45 gr. to 60 gr. of fulminate of mercury according to the use for 
which they are intended. When they are to be fired by a striker 
they are closed by a cap. Igniters are a special form of detonator, 
which carry between their chatge and the cap a piece of match 
designed to cause a certain delay (up to secs.) between the 
fnoment of impact of the bomb end its explosion. The m.atch com¬ 
position consists of nitrates and chlorates of potash', etc., mixed with 
shellac and methylated spirit. 

Fuses.—Both nose and tail fuzes are provided for H.E. bombs. 
The former ore all on the percussion principle and are usually called 
direct-acting fuses (D.A. fuzes). The first to be used by the British 
was a modification of the No. 18 gun percussion fuze made for a 
tapered fuze hole. The motion of the striker, however, was controlled 
by a collar carrying two small vanes, called arming vanes. The vanes 
tmated as thU bomb descended', eventually screwing the collar off 
the striker and leaving it free Co act in the same way as it would in 
No. 18 after undeivoing the shock of discharge when fired in a gun. 
A tapered fuze hole being found an unnecessary refinement in the 
nose bushes of bombs, the latter were tapped cylindrically and fuzes 
with corresponding threads were adopts. The latest development 
is the D.A. pistol (see fig. 3) which is an ordinary percussion fuze 
fitted at the top with'a cover to which the vanes are attached, as 
is also a hanring eyebdlt for the suspension of the bomb. At the 
bottom end the fuse is attached by an adapter to a detonator and 
felay and the assemblage thus complete can be screwed into the 
bomb. In certain special nose fuzes the action of the vanes is 
utilized to screw the striker into position. Safety devices exist in 
ail fuzes. Tail fuzes at« all of that type to whiun the term pistol 
tvMoripnallygiveni (Seefigs.'ianda.) The striker at its upper end 
terminates'in a zc rew upon t^ich works a collar writh vanes attached^ 
As the bomb falls the collar screws off and releases the striker, which 
(a then cHtiy hdd in position by a spiral spring;.oh impact this spring 
ly o o mpf e s s zd' smd tne striker is (eraed down -upon g Cop which, ex¬ 
plodes the bomb. If desired, however, a ma&im..bhniiiig a ceiTata 
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number of eecoods tnay-fae'intzrpolatad between the .oep and the 
change, thue forming sm ignitee which secures the dezired delay 
action. ... 

When a nose fnzeisemployed the strikv is omampahtririzen on to 
a datonator which causes a jpractieally instontaneDlwca^oaba; but 
all tail fuzes must of neoessity have a slight delay, for they only ^ 
after the speed of . the bomb has been reduoM considerably ay 
meeting with some serious resistance, and this .results .practical 
in a delay of at least a quarter of a. aecond, which detim can,' as 
alr^y explained, be extended up to 15 eecs. by the use ofi igniterZt 
It is evident, idietefpro, that a bomb set in action by a nofd zuie has 
no chance of penetrating .a target before cxploskMi takes place; 
there is but a small crater formed and fragments of the bomb.are 
scattered over a wide' area. A nose fuze, therefore, is usixl with 
heavy case bombs in the attack of personnel and li^t stmoturea, 
such as aeroplanes in transit, where crater effect is not tpquiied. 
With tail fuzes, on the contrary, bombs falling in suitable ground 
will bury themselves before exploding, producittg consideriMa 
craters but scattering no fragments. Tail fuzes in connexion 
light case bombs are therefore employed in the attack of railwaya, 
dumps, buildings, and for general local destruction. 

In the attack of certain buildings a combination of a nose gruf 
tail fuze is adopted. The shearing jun of the former is such oanot to 
be broken as the bomb passes through the roof, while the tziU.fuse 
has a delay Which will Cause an explosion inside the building.'.!( in 
auch a case a tail fuse only were usm, should the bomb bretw up on 
impact, the delay action might entail incomplete detonation or 
there mmht be no detonation at all. When Irnmbs are made of cast 
iron both nose and tail fuzes are always employed. 

Carriage of Bombs .—Filled bombs are stored with all sockets, etc^ 
plugged; components are packed in their own receptacles Before 
the various detonators, relays, fuzes, etc., which constitute the 
assemblage, ate inserted in the central tube of a bomb, the latter 
is tested m the dropping gear; when ail is proved to ^ satisfactory 
the bomb is made'' live ' ; but all safety Ocviccs ore kept in opera¬ 
tion till the moment of ascent. If a nmehine lands with bombs 
unexpended, all safety pins and other devices ate made operative 
before the bombs are removed from, the carrier. 

Sighting of Bombs. —If a machine be flown directly on a tgiset* 
at a known constant height and with a known constant spee^ a 
sighting apparatus can be employed from which, however, accurate 
results cannot be expected. Its use depends upon the foUowiag 
theoretical considerations: a bomb, when released) will centinuk 
to travel with ths velocity of the machine and will pass over a 
horizontal distance before striking earth, which will de^nd on this 
velocity and the time taken to tall from the height at whk^ the 
omebine is flying. If then a right-angled triangle M formed with an 
altitude equal to the given height and a base equal to the horizootid 
distance passed over by the bomb, the slope of the hypotheouse will 
give the dirKtion of toe line of sight which must be employed. 

The righting apparatus is fitted with a horizontal wire which acts 
as a foresight and with three other similar wires which act as back¬ 
sights, each for a given speed and height. Thus an observer using 
the backsight will have his line of sight so directed that when it 
passes through the target he knows he must release the bomb. 

The heights and speeds provided for are: a height of 6,00a ft, 
and a speM of 90 m. anihour; a height of 10,000 ft. and a speed of 
80 m. an hour; a height of 15,000 ft. and a speed 1^ 70 m. an hour. 
The foresight is capable of fore-and-aft movement ^ which cor¬ 
rections for wind and density of the air can be. given. Two fore-sjul- 
aft wires in the apparatus, placed vertically one over the other, 
serve in preserving Uie proper direction of flight. 

Typieal Bombs .—The following are typical bombs for the purposes 
named:—^The ao-lb. is a small heavy case bomb.icapable ofurriage 
by light machines; it is used in the attack of personnel, oendromsa 
and road transport. It is made of steel, its actual weight bmg 04 
lb.; it will take a charge of 4 lb. 9 oz. of 40/60 amatm or 4 lb. of 
8o/ao amatol. The 50-Tb. bomb is a medium hoavy case bomb for 
general use especially against material, and can be carried by the 
smaller bombing mai^nce on long-distance raids. Its actual weight 
is 49i Ib.; it carries a charge of 10 Ib. 80/30 amatol; it is made of 
cast iron, i in. thick in the body and i in. thick at the nose; the 
overall dimensions are 38^ in. long by 7 iiL maximum diameter. 
It is sometimes carried vertically slung from the eyebolt of the nose 
fuse, sometimes horizontally when it is attached to the dropping 
gear by means of a steel band. The. 113 lb. bomb is a larger nea'vy 
case bomb (see fig. 3) used for similar purposes in larger machines. 
The 330^0. bomb is a large light case bomb, used for crater production 
in the attack of railways and buildings (see fig. I). 

in addition to these types of' bomb, special bomb* have been 
designed for special purposes. Thus the 336-lb. bomb was designed 
to dfect demolitions by the distriburion of heavy fragmnts.. It 
carried a bursting charm of 70 lb. of compRsted T.N.T. aad the 
body was built up of bulged seginents of steel l in, at their thickest 
parts. The i6o-lb. booda-was designed as an armonr-pietcing.bomb. 
It consists o{ a pear.riiaped .steel ease vaty^ in thickness |<pm .*9 
in. to 3.3 ira from tail to .note, .being providM with a cap. of mild 
steel on thavsems priariple as* a cappM armourmieSekig projectile 
for a gun, and canidng.a bursting ohsugc of so tbi jol 40 /u> amakal 
onT.S.T^.J , 4. ■ 




ftiBtwitis an typMU tonnduiy bombci—liie modiMd 
MinaM bomb It made dr tW plate, ite oveiaU dimeiitioaa bebig i9i 
im teoc fey 5 in. tnaadmum diameter. It it tapped at >tbe tail lor a 
pteoi it cartiet 3i lb. cateaee and iti lb. thenbaltov' compoeition, 
the total weight of bomb and pistol being 03^ pounot. It nu two 
Itftlag lun and it oairied hotiaontal, During the ibadiag of this 
bomb a former ft employed to preserve the necessary cavity for the 
reception of the firing arrengement which consists of the putol, the 
tpsemi tfutltr and the odopirt and its ottocfimMi. The speeicU tmtier 
consists of a t8-bore Eley cap fitted with a copper sleeve containing 
a strip of btstantaneous fuze, and the odaM^ is a screwed ring 
iccket to which is attached a nozzle^nded ceiluioid tube loaded with 
5 gr. of match composition. On preparation for action the igniter is 
pushed into the adapter, the latter is screwed on to the pistol which 
‘is then screwed into the bomb. 


over an iron framework; its overall dimensions are e7-8 m. by 5 in. 
(side of squaK of maximum section). The total weight of the bomb 
to about 30 lb. of which 2^i lb. consist of thermalloy. The bomb can 
be stowed either in a vertical or horizontal position, and it is fired 
by a ran fuze and special igniter. It is fired in a similar manner 
to the modified carcass bomb, except that in addition to the pistol, 
special igniter and adapter, a length cf instantaneous fuze is placM 
below the nozzle of the celluloid tube. 

The baby incendiary bomb consists of three parts, the body, the 
cartridge and the cap or cover. The body is cylindrical and of thin 
plate tin, but is weighted at the bottom; in the centre of this weighted 
portion is placed a short pin or striker. A little above the latter are 
two suspending lugs for the cartridge, nude by surtially cutting 
out two small portions of the plate on opposite sides of the body and 
bending them inwards so as to form a support. The cartridge, which 
is of the ordinary sporting shape, has a percussion cap in the centre 
of the base and rests on the two lugs. The cap or cover is dome- 
shaped at the bottom, above which are three vanes with a circular 
disc on top of them. The assembled bomb weighs about 6 oz. and 
is about 6 in. long by 1 in. in dtometer. The bomb is carried on the 
machine with the vaned cap downwards, but on release it turns over 


the cap is explodtol and the cartridge case ejected and the thermite, 
ignited simultaneously. These bombs are always used in masses, anj 
are packed in a special carrier which allows them to fall with a con-' 
siderable spread; thus, to take a particular example, the 372 bombs 
packed in one form of carrier would, if released at a height of 3,000 
ft., cover an area of 30 yd. by 80 yards. The carrier can be dropped' 
complete if it is desirable to get nd of the bombs speedily,.as in th« 
case of a forced landing. With large bombing planet like the-Hand- 
ley Page, bombs {an be distributed either by using several machines 
or by successive releases from a single machine. The small bombs 
provide a many-chance method of attack, which is not possible with 
the larger incendiary bombs, for with the latter a direct bit must be 
secureo upon a combustible target and the chances are greatly 
against this combination being achieved. As, however, the small 
bombs descend in showers with a large spread and on impact further 
disperse their cartridga over the target area, the chances of a suc- 
cesMut attack are considtrable. 

The 40-lb. incendiary and smoke bomb can be either burst on 
impact to produce a smoke screen or burst in air for the attack of 
kite-baHoons, etc. It is made eS tin place >035 .in. thick and carriss 


ing tube an electric circuit to completed, and a platinum-silvor wire 
bn^ heated. This, by igniting a priea^, ssta a delay pellet in 
action and, after the bomb has draped some l,{x» ft., a powder puff 
to fired, which both ignites the caodleB and projects the parachute 
clear of the cylinder. The reconnaissance flare (with a o seconds' 
delay pellet) burns for three to four minutes, weighs 6 lb. 13 oz., 
and hat a parachute weighing ii oz. and measuring about 5 ft. 6 in. 
across when open. The landing flare weighs 5 lb. at oz., and hat a 
parachute of the same size as the other but of lighter material, 
weighing only 34 oz. The candlez burn for from ai to 34 min., 
and the delay pellet only gi-ves one sec. delay so that the bomb opens 
after it has dropped some so feet. In both bombs the candle power 
is about 40,000. _ (J. R, j. r.) 

German A ir Bombs.—The general characteristics of air bombs Mng 
the same in all countries, British practice may be regarded as typical 
and foreign bombs need not be dealt with, ^me notes on German 
air bombs are added, however, on account of the special interest 
attaching to these projectiles, which for the first time for many 
centuries brought war to the very-doora of the British people. 

The earliest typos designed by the Germans were so far ineffective 
that as early as the spring of WI4 they were replaced by bombs of a 
type known as " Carbonite.” These bombs, which were used through¬ 
out the earlier part of the war, were pear-shaped and solid, pointed, 
and had a propeller-actuated pistol of the same type as tbose 
described earlier in this article. Their special characteristic was the 
form of air-drag used: instead of fins, a sort of inverted tin cap was 
used, attached to the tail of the bomb by stays. The smallest of 


30 lb. of phospboros. Its onrerall dimensionhare 1 ft^.m-yg in. long 
by 8 in. maximmb 'diametsr. It is tapped at oote and toil and hot d 
central tube for a burstcr containing C.E. pelleu and black aowdes. 
When ueed'for smokeiptodueiion a D.A. isstol to Krewsd into the 
Mebend’rilfe toil b ^ditogeffi but'when On-air bunt iaecqulRd the 
note locket to plugged and a tpecial time fuze to screed into 


which weighed Boo grammes (li lb.), but this was criticized as being 
toosmall tobeeffective,aBatoowa8 the a4 kgm. H.E,carbonite bomb. 

In 1916, these bombe were replaced ly a different type known as 
" P. und W.,” which continued in use to the end of the war. They 
were torpedo-shap^^ and were fitted with slantlag vanes which not 
only actM as an air-drag to keep the projectile nose down but also 
imparted rotation to the falling bomb, and so enabled the German 
designers to replace the propeller as an armiqg device by centrifugal 
bolts, on the some principle as those of gun fuzes. As the height at 
which bombs were relessrtl had by that time greatly incigos^ the 
additional time required for the arming of the (uze was of ,no im¬ 
portance. Time fuzes were also erap^sd, chiefly for obtaiiung 
delay effects after impact. 

The sundard sizes of these " P. und W.” bombs were the 
kgm. (37 lb.)—a thick-walled bomb with. Intoantaneous faze—«nd 
the 30, too, 300 and 1,000 kgm, " mine”or,tibin-wallcd bombs, with 
buntera respectively of.as l^m.,i6ci kgm,, ifio. kgm., and fiflo.kgm. 

One other form of nir projectile ebouid be mentioned Oh although 
it waa never used on any large aoade. it had a moment ornotqrtoty 

•-— . . . . — .. , I ., I . . 

1 Torpedo-shaped bombq Were also used .by-ithe Frsncht .wbo 
named them “ piidforme "ifftshrshaped) bembst 
to “ pirofanme'.'ofptoiKshapM). . •. .1 
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aicfioMuig to the.pwwS^ .ideiis wjniit ’^liUCtoiy.’^ .P^ii^vyt 
aildlio vlettr'of tf»'«uBidiilmben'of eirctBlt.thm'ava^l^'fiiieh 
(ittlidce vee^e toKuded eaunlikel^r to eSeCt the eoune of openttioni 
ieriouily. ' " " '• ' ' '■'■ 

Ja these copdltieiwi, and eipecuUy the absence of all data 
baaed on practical experience, it is not surprising that defence 
against air attaek ^ras everywhere in a rudimentary state at the 
outset of the World Waf. In the war itself, on the contrary, 
experience, data and methods crowded upon one another from 
firrt to last, and through the clearer definition of the problems to 
be faced on the one hand and the constant process ^ trial and 
error on the other, it has become possible to formulate the main 
piinc^les of air defence with some approach to precision. 

I. General Cansideraiions. 

Air defence, as discussed in the present article, deals with 
the arrangements which deny to enemy aircraft access to vulner¬ 
able points. By ‘* access ” is implied the gaining of a position 
either directly over the objective or suflicicntly close to it for the 
success of the attack. Amongst “ vulnerable points ” are in¬ 
cluded bodies of troops and their maliriel in the field, centres of 
population, large magazines, arsenals, harbours, ports, dock¬ 
yards, ships and convoys at sea, big industrial centres, and the 
like. As with a fleet, the primary duty of the air forces is to seek 
out the enemy air forces and destroy them; but the problem in 
the air is far more difficult than on the sea, as a third dimension 
has to be taken into account, i.e. that of height. When we 
remember whut difficulties have been introduced into naval war 
by the introduction of the submersible warship, slow as this is 
and small as is its up-and-down range, and when we realize 
further that, in the air, opposing craft can pass at great heights 
both above and below each other, move at speeds that are enor¬ 
mous relatively to any rate of movement on or under the sea and 
have to cope’ with extraordinary difficulties in detecting one 
another’s proximity, it will be seen that the task in front of the 
air forces of any nation is the most difficult of all. 

There is no “ command of the air ” while the enemy disputes 
it. Therefore, against attacks by air, it is a logical necessity to 
provide ground defences, and to limit the radius of the air 
units allotted to cooperate with them. But though defence 
wgainst attack by air, oaon the ground, may be active or passive, 
yet to be effective it must be both. Further, the conditions 
'[xadki which aircraft move, by day and by night respectively, 
Mft SQ widely different, that the conditions of the defence must 
■be correspondingly varied to meet them, 

' It is not intended here to deal with operations launched over 
J'oirig dittances against enecqy aerodromes and depdts, such being 
i< 6 le of the eir fdtoto.alQfte> but solely with the local defence 
■of amscocupiedby “ vulnerable points ” of the kind whichhave 
'^n e^umkmted above, . 

’Tfhii'fastrtttfents Of ait defence a«>—<a) the machine-gun 
on the ground; (J) ’{lie IniitMhe-gun in the aeroplane; (c) the' 
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grou^. .of, the .Oh liy ‘ ..to 

stacking machines ;wh|i^ ato.^;igage4.,to 
(especi s Jl y ait^iy obs^atmn) in oozmexjah tpito) gtoilJto 
operations. -.'.I 'V'.' 

Anti-aircraft .units are t^ncemed primarily ^th hoi^ 
attacks the. objectives of which are on the ground or seal ^ 
defence of objectives in the air is a secondary matter, but nevm- 
theless important when air-force units are not at hand to under¬ 
take the duty themselves. , 

It may not be amiss at this stage to meniion a few of the 
peculiarities of sound.and light. Although these properties are 
generally known, their full importance in relation to air defehe# is 
seldom recognized by those who have little experience in'anti¬ 
aircraft work. Sound travels at a certain known rate, namdy 
about 1,100 ft. per second. Aircraft are generally first defected 
by ear. By the time the sound of a machine reaches the ear, the 
machine making it will have moved some distance away from the 
spot where it made the sound. A path of sound is deflected 
by the different velocities of the various air currents through 
which it passes on its way to the ground. A machine in toe air is 
only visible to an observer on the ground by reason of light rays 
reflected from the surfaces of the machine, reaching his eye in 
sufficient intensity to enable him to detect it. Thus a macUne 
flying “ straight into the sun ” is invisible to an observer also 
facing the sun. A ^herical or cylindrical surface reflects light 
chiefly in the direction from which the illumination comes; 
hence, in the case of a balloon or airship, the observer sees the 
target best when he and a searchlight are on the same side of it. 
A flat surface reflects Jight towards an observer further from the 
source of illiunination than its own position; thus an aeroplane 
flying steadily in a searchlight beam is generally seen best when 
it is between the observer and a searchlight. It does not follow 
that because aircraft are invisible to observers on the ground 
the ground is invisible to an observer in the machine, and 
vice versa. The greatest difficulty is frequently experienced in 
gaining the correct focus for the eye, and, having gained it, to 
maintain that focus. This is a difficulty comtnon to the observer 
both on the ground and in the air, but whilst the former has 'only 
to look upwards, the latter has in addition to look all round and 
below his machine. Neither has the assistance Of intermediate 
objects by means of which the focus of the eye can be altered 
and held at definite stages. By day the observer in the air,is 
deaf, by night he is deaf and blind. A searchliglit shining into 
the sky is only visible by ‘reason of fhe particles of “ dust ” or 
moisture in the path of the beam, In a perfectly clear ot <^h 
atmo^ere the beam is invulble,' 
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^!rt riUo;^, cik 6kly deal urith targata iSyiug at low 
heighUj a>g> up to .31900 or 4,000 feet. On the other hand, the 
ew ^th Which It ^ be handled enables it to cope with the 
rapjd chii^ in angular velocity of low-flying targets in a way 
which th^Mvier guiu cannot do. Low-flying machines move 
over their ground targets with a very rapid angular velocity, 
and owing to their small height they are often invisible from the 
ground objective Until at a close range. Every unit of an army, 
therefore, requires anti-aircraft machine-gun equipment for its 
own local protection. 

(fr) The machine-gun mounted in the aeroplane can attack its 
target at close range, and, if its own aeroplane is superior to the 
target in speed and in climbing and manoeuvre power, can main¬ 
tain that attack until the combat ceases. It is therefore of great 
importance in air defence. 

Mention has already been made of the difficulties of seeing ob¬ 
jects other than on the ground, and of hearing; and to overcome 
them it usually becomes necessary to direct the pilot and ob¬ 
server by signd (visual or wireless) from the ground, to assist 
them in finding the target which has-been selected for attack.* 
Other serious handicaps to the observer in the air are the un¬ 
stable platform for his gun and the difficulty of estimating the 
range to his target. 

(e) The heavier gun on the ground acts in cooperation with 
the machine-gun in the air, and in substitution for it when 
weather conditions or other reasons prohibit the use of the 
aeroplane. 

The gunnery problem is an extremely intricate one owing to 
the difficulties involved in range finding, the rates of change in 
angular velocity, the ease with which a target can change its 
height and course, and the fact that the target can only be 
engaged for a very limited space of time. The difficulties of the 
artilleryman originate from the time of flight of his projectile. 
On the other hand, he is not hampered as is the airman by the 
unstable platform and by the noise made by the engine. 

(i) The searchlight has three rfiles to fulfil in air defence, (i) 
It points out the selected target to the defending aeroplanes. 
At night the pilot is deaf and practically blind, and, unless he 
carries a searchlight in his machine, he must depend on those on 
the ground to show him where the target is moving. (2) It 
illuininates it for the artillery. The artilleryman on the ground 
is blind, and cannot use his sights unless his target is well 
illuminated so that he can see it. (3) It exerts a moral effect 
deterrent to the attack. It is necessary to read the personal 
narratives of night-flying pilots, and to Usten to their conversa¬ 
tions, to appreciate the great moral effect which the systematic 
and unhesitating use of searchlight beams has upon them when 
they are approaching their objectives on the ground. They know 
that once the searchlight succeeds in laying on them they Become 
the target for every gun and aeroplane within reach — an' 
experience to be avoided as far as possible. 

There are peculiarities in a searchlight beam which handicap the 
detachment to a la^e degree: the principal one is the frequent inabil¬ 
ity of a man standing close to a projector to see a target in the b«im 
from it._ This is sometimes due to a general prevalence of a local, 
mist wfiich diffuses light in all directions in the neighbourhood of 
the projector, but it may also be due to the blinding effect of a 
secondary cone of light close to the base of the main searchlight 
beam, which prevents the man close to the projector from detect¬ 
ing the light reflected from the target. At distances, however, vary¬ 
ing from 6 to 20 ft. to one side of the projector, the effect of this 
secondary cone of light is generally so slight as to cause no inter¬ 
ference. Projectors have accordingly been provided with long con¬ 
trol arms fitted with wheels or bandies at the end, so that the man 
whose ditty it is to manipulate the beam can do so with the mini¬ 
mum of outside assistance. 

An aeropltne can, by “ side slipping ” or otherwise executing some 
unexpected wOhoeuvre, gen erally escape from a single illuminating 

* Sy day the vteol jngnal may be.given by gunfire. By iwbt it is 
mora^tea made Intwe searchlight. For this purpose the Germans 
UtijBilgium erecb|d|ntge illuminated “ arrows ” compiMed of in- 
j)Mi|leaGent lampt in troughs of wood, designed to revolve on the 
IMS of concrete shelters. 


hsnidhlikhtii wMi i gJlo itWjMistmMai buihmSsasctiwwtflMioftilt 
aeriapUaeiiAsm fviassel t 'frdm idifcfeitt Wgfaii. df, ii w y nv wv tfciwt 
beams maimed by good detachments.sueosedi.in,tsaming on .it, 
thr ead generally hold it whatever the gymnastics attempted by 
the target.. On the other hand, if a taiget »illuminated-by i,Mm- 
phTatively large number of beams, say or ten.'some of WRich 
must be at a CDnsldenble range from the Uiiget, there' is a maiked 
tendency for the latter beams to drop below the utget altogether] 
although the detachments at those projectors are unaware oj the 
fact that their beams are now useless, and may even interfere with 
the vision—and consequently the work—of detachments nearer 
the target. 

An incident which took place during the German airship raid on 
London on the night of Sept. 2-3 igifi, has been attributed to a 
reason of this nature. The SchUtte-Lanz airship SLll, which was 
eventually burned that night and fell at Cuffl^, was entering the 
area over London from a northerly direction. London itself was 
lying in what looked like a lake of mist, and the. searchlights, which 
couM hear the attack approaching over them, were seeking for it 
through the mist. Presently the airship was “ picked up," and 
immediately from all quarters of the defences searchlights could he 
seen moving across to get on to it, until there may have been any 
number up to ao beams shining in its direction. 

The airship seemed, to hesitate, and then swung round until she 
was steering north again. She was seen to empty one or more of her 
water ballast tanks and suddenly disappear. The searchlights lost 
her entirely for some minutes. Though, as is well known, she was 
eventually detected arain and then held until she fell, there is little 
doubt thst the searchughts were, in tho first portion of the engage¬ 
ment, hampering each other in their work owing to the exposure of 
too many beams. 

In the same engagement a searchlight near Kenton was quite 
uselesa owing to a dense mist surrounding it and the gun station 
near by. The local reflexion of the light by the mist was so great that 
it prevented either gun or light detachment from seeing the target. 

During the first years of the war discussions were often hcai^ as 
to the advisability of throwing out searehlight beams, on the assump¬ 
tion that the target might not know where it was, and might there¬ 
fore pass away without dropping any bombs; in other words that 
the exposure of searchlights invited the arrival of bombs. 'The an¬ 
swers to these suggestions are simple, viz.:— 

(i.) The searchlights are there to be used, because guns and aero¬ 
planes are blind without them. Guns and aeroplanes cannot defend 
efficient without seeing their target. 

(ii.) There is no justification for the assumption that the enemy 
has lost his way ana docs not know where he is. 

During the spring of 1917 a general display of searchlights round 
London .was arranged to test their efficiency as a moral deterrent 
on airship commanders. Every searchlight in the London area was 
given a prearranged arc through which the beam was to be moved 
slowly and regularly at a given signal, the movement to be con¬ 
tinued indefinitely until the signal was cancelled or enemy aircraft 
became audible or visible to any of the detachments. The intention 
was to expose all the beams (some xao) simultaneously as soon as 
an attack was beading towards the London area, but whilst it was 
still sufficiently far away to give the airship commander plenty of 
time to think matters over, and remind him of the aeroplanes and 
guns which were waiting for him, and of the fate of some of his 
predecessors. On the two occasions when this scheme was put into 
foroe.tbe attacks stopped short of the defended area and never came 
near it, though the German official communigufi announced on each 
occasion that they had dropped bombs on London. 

A searchlight and its detachment are very vulnerable when with¬ 
in nnee of shell and machine-gun fire. On some occasions air- 
OTft have occupiid themselves in deliberately bombing search¬ 
lights, though the instances have been rare in England, and in no 
case was harm done either to the searchlights or to their personnel. 
On the other hand, in the areas where ground fighting was in prog¬ 
ress, searchlights formed a vulnerable target for machine-gun fire 
from low-flying aoroplanes, though actu^ casualties were com¬ 
paratively few. 

The sound locator is an instrument which is intended to indicate 
the angle of elevation, and the bearing in azimuth, of aircraft 
audible but invisible from the ground. 

Many types of sound locator were invented and tried by the 
various nations involved in the war, but none was eminently satis¬ 
factory. The fact of the matter was that but little was known, of 
the vagaries of the paths of sound waves in the atmosphere. Duni^ 
and since the war, nowcver, students have begun to appreciate am 
learn a few of its peculiarities, though at the present time knowledgff 
of the subject is still little more than in' its infancy. The. pattern of 
sound locator most commonly used in the war was one with .four 
trumpets, two for obtaining the direction in elevation and twd tor 
obtaining it in azimuth. In order to convey the information to thb 
ssarefaliglit itself m as instantaneous a manner as possible, the 
locator was provided with a “ ring sight,” on. the mtenf. wbi4> 
the seazthlignt beam was kept in contact by a “ layer, who.gave 
•uitable dinctione.to the men at the projector. 




ht rmr Bnunsi bocam^of the nqiae made by the fipgy in 

: 'Anothar {MtuuMKof iiO(ttBlitoc»t()r hm ImaconkAiated in eU6ft 
omttlw •her*, by cutting n .«oncave,,(ui:{«9e ia.^ iux of Um cliff, 
and providing an i^ptia^.{<tf collecting thip .aound waves at tl^ 
ppint of maximum concentration, in such a vky as to indicate 
appnndmatdy the dire^idn’ eX the aonrCe of the soond. This pet- 
tem was used on the British coasts and Uramed observers lof the 
m^oach of machines from Bdnum when the latter were as far 
away as 15 to ao miles. These locators also, however, were liable 
to etror; and on one occasion a fleet of motor-boats caum an alam 
which was only prevented from becoming public by the penpieacity 
Of the local anti-'ahreraft commander. 

The functions of the obsener post, which may or may not be 
ciqnipped with detector apparatus, are of great importance. 
iTie duty of the observers is to detect the passage of aircraft and 
report their movements to the authority controlling the air 
drfences. On these reports depend the warnings to the dvil and 
military authorities within the defended areas. Such duties 
demand condderable physical strength to bear the severe strain 
incurred by watching and waiting; and a high degree of refine¬ 
ment in hearing and eyesight, owing to the necessity of detecting 
and identifying aircraft at great distances. The sp^ of aircraft 
in the attack is the factor which determines the minimum dis¬ 
tances of the posts from the objective, and those distances may 
involve the disadvantage of great isolation for many posts. The 
necessity of good and speedy means of communication between 
such posts and the controlling air defence authority to which they 
belong is obvious. However excellent an observer’s training may 
be, a report based solely on what he has heard must be open to 
doubt, should it attempt identification of the class of the air- 
aaft in question. 

(e) The aerial obstacle consists of some form of wire impediment 
hung from balloons, and intended to be such a menace to a flying 
machine that it will either pass beside the obstacle or, more prob¬ 
ably, fly at a higher levd than the balloons supporting it. 

The Italian authorities claimed extraordinary success with the 
contrivances used in their defences. The French authorities were 
not BO optimistic over the type adopted by theraMlvcs, and th<»e 
b no proven case of success with the pattern used in Great Britain, 

The Germans at Bruges and Zeebrugra flew kites and balloons 
by wires of a very high tensile strength, and one Handley Page 
bombing machine with its crew was destroyed at Bruges by these 
meant. The balloons were about 15 ft. in dii^cter, and were used 
when wind power was insufficient to raise a kite. The kites were of 
at least two patterns, but both were of the double box-ldto type. 
The lower ends of the wires were wound on vehicles provided with 
gauges, oU baths, and lightning “ earths." They were managed by a 
lew small boys, pressed into the German service at the rate of a 
few francs a night. It was calculated that the wire provided an 
obstacle up to about 3,000 feet. 

In Great Britain balloons moored by wire cables were arranged 
in lines, and at some distance below the balloons^ was a bridle con¬ 
necting all the cables. From this bridle at equal intervals were sus¬ 
pended long thin wires of considerable tensile strength.* 

Any arrangement of obstacles suspended from balloons mutt be 
particularly vulnerable, both from toe shell fire of the defence and 
Som any machine-gun fire brought to bear by the attack. 

Many other forms of obstaclee have been suggested from time to 
time, and perhaps one of the most ingenious was that of an aoriai 
minefield. The mventor propoeed to attach a small charge of explo¬ 
sive, sufficient to destroy an aeroplane wing, to a revolving vane 
by a length of fine cord. The charge was fitted with suitable per- 
ouision firing arraitfements. The vane was attach^ for the purpOM 
oi delaying the fall of the explosive through the air. Charge, cord, 
and vane were neatly packed together so that considerable numbers 
could be carried in a ^x provide with a simple release. The pro- 

* A carious incident occurred during an alt^rald alarm in London 
daring the war. To the astonishment of the detachments one com- 
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use over the tea. <(, , •■■i •:< 

(/) Bombproof and SpHnterproof BtoleeHon.'-lMaitptaiUetitUs 
for personnel, animals and atorea involves the iptoinHioa>. of 
shelters proof against the bombs themselves, and thdi r^iUiiters, 
A bomb with a stout and hea.vy point, and provided with.« 
means to keep it revotving' so that ihe point travels first, will, 
launched from a great height, penetrate most practitxbloioms 
of didter. A stout double roof of concrete with the sides sloping 
fairly steeply, and provided with a “ sandwich ” of somerasihenf 
materi^ between the roofs, will probably pve protectiw to 
what is beneath it, ptovideii that the foundation aupporUl^ 
roofs is a good one. 

Many bombproof shelters made of concrete or big > stones cemented 
together were constructed in France and Belgium by all beUiBetentti 
but they were generally of smalt capacity, and pirovided for particu¬ 
lar detachments whose duties necessitated their remaining in the 
vicinity at ail times._ It is not, however, possible toprovideauch pro¬ 
tection universally; in most cases all that can be done is to minimise 
the danger as far as is practicable, and to accept the fact that n direct 
hit on, or an explosion very dose to, the person or animal'will' fintah 
the matter as far as th^ are concerned. A little-knosm fact is that 
the open spaces in a big city like London may amount In total area 
to nearly ten times that on which houses are actually buUt, the 
chance that a bomb will fall on a house being therofoie far lets than 
is generally recognized. 

The heaviest bombs used by both sides in the war made craters 


tion, it urns fdund that ihpistute had edndensed on the ripping ropes 
and froziin there, dhtil each cord was about as thick as a man's 
ftreorin. The wo^t had gradually increased on all with remark- 
jhfe 'iegulfiHty until the ripping.point was reached, when each bal- 
rooii In the'aeHea was deflatfecTmmoit simultaneously. Therewasa 
;n?glfti and the "temperature at the ground level was 


about 33 ft. in depth when dropped on ordinary soil and open 
ground. These bombs were fitted with fuses with a slight delay 
action. A light bomb with a v^ sensitive fuse was used by the 
Germans with deadly effect against men and animals. The crater 
made by it ■was practically negligible, all the fragments flying out¬ 
wards and upwards. Protection against this type of bomb was 
afforded by low parapets of sandbags or sods, close to which troops 
could live; but horses were extremely diffieuit to prMoct agamst 
these BO called " daisy cutters.” In the open, protection durii^ a 
bombing attack will generally be best found by lying doom—in a 
depression if one be available. 

In bouses it is difficult to say which position is the safest; a bomb 
with a delay-action fuse will probably blow the whole bouse up from 
roof to cellar, while one with an instantaneous fuse will probably 
blow the roof in. On the whole, it would appear that the safest 
position of ail is near the chimn^ breast in a room on the first 
floor, and below the level of the window sill. Such a spot may give 
protection from dlbris falling from the roof, and from splintets 
from a bomb bursting in the road outside, but is of course not 
likely to be of any use if the whole house is blown up. 

Torpedo nets arranged in tiers about 10 fL above each other may 
provide a certain amount of protection against small bombs fitted 
with instantaneous percussion fuses, but they are costly and difiSi- 
cult to erect. 

Camouflage .—Concealment of the ground targrt may take 
more than one form. The landscape may be studied from the 
air, and the vidnerable points treats in such a way with painting 
and netting and so on, as to assimilate their appearance as far aa 
possible with the surrounding country. Again, attempts may be 
made to hide an important point with smoke clouds during a 
raid, but unless the worit is very carefully done the amoke.may 
invite attention to the possible objective rather than conceal it. 
In any case it involves much careful organiaatlon, and may 
in the end prove very expensive. Lights and dummy buildings 
may be placed in exposed positions so «s to form attractive 
targets for hostile bombing machines, at a safe distaace but 
not too far from the point actually aou^t by the enemy. Thus 
a carefully arranged tuget of green, red, and white lights 
may successfully simulate and so protect an important tailyty 
junction. • 


were of small size, and therefore probably of comparaitis^ isniall 
Importance. For a big objective such as London, where iknere mh 
such prominent guides in the nature of rivers, railraoda'andivalileyat 
the expense of concealment would be enormous and thafprobabiuty 
of^uccaas negtigibta. Moreover, tbedevd^mMUiof aftMMtwiHigi 
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• r III. Form of AUttck. 


The effecU of bombing ore moral and material. Then la no 
goubt that the moral effect is far greater than the material— 
particnlaxly in thickly pt^nilateddistriote where self-control, aaa 
general rule, will be found lacking in the population to a greater 
degree'than amongst armed forces in the ^d. No result decisive 
to a campaign has been brought about by a raid of any kind of 
haelf alone. Thu fact will laobably be true of aircraft bombing 
^)emtions, provided thata country has taken suitable precautions 
in peace against the chance of an overwhelming attack at the 
very oatbi^ of war. 

Written evidence was found during the war of the nervous appm- 
henrion reigning in a certain German town after the British special 
ituding force known as the “ Independent Force, R.A.F.,’* had been 
opera^ng for a comparatively short time. One of the inhabitants 
described a night of terror in which Allied aeroplanes had come in 
the early night and dropped their bombs and gone away. No looner 
luui the inhabkants come out of their ahelters to go to bed than they 
weee agaia loinnioned under cover, and the bomb dropping was 
repeal. Again they went to bed, and_ again they hod to take 
oover—the perfomuuue continuing in this manner tor some three 
or four hours. As a matter of fact one aoUtary Allied aeroplane paid 
a eins^ visit to the town that night; the rest of the raid was purely 
ima^twry I end the result of demoralization I Over another large town 
rin long air raids took place during eight nights. One effect was that 
the clothing output from that district was temporarily reduced by 
go%—a serious matter for the army, m a large proportion of the 
force was depending on the district for its clothing. 

B^tsilg operations over disciplined forces in the ffeld consti¬ 
tute on the whole a form of annoyance rather than a potential 
danger, provided that store and ammunition depAts are so designed 
aa to be separated from each other, and subdivided within them¬ 
selves, in such a way that a fire arising in one section may be prop¬ 
erly isclat^ and prevented from spreading to its neighbours. Inter- 
(afsnee with movements of troops and stores by tail can be, and has 
bam, caused by low-ffying bombing mac h i n es. 


Aifship Airships form targets of great size, and, if 

filled w^ inflammable gas—as were those of the Central Em¬ 
pires during the war—are objects of considerable danger to their 
crews. If and when a suitable non-inflammable gas is discovered 
wUch can be produced cheaply for commercial purposes, the 
airship will become a serious futoi in air-defence considerations. 
It possesses greater endurance, radius of action, carrying capacity, 
accommodation, and facilities for observation than “ heavier- 
thon-air ” machines. Meteorological conditions, however, will 
always militate more against the free use of airships than of 
aeroplanee, wMcb possess higher powers of manoeuvre and 
performance. 

During the war bombing operations by airships were not 
intentionally undertaken by the Germans over land targets by 
day, but ships at sea were frequently made the objects of such 
attention between dusk and dawn. Airships intending to attack 
land objectives in the British Is. used to leave their sheds by 
day. Slid make their landfall while still over the North Sea. 
Then titey would wait until it was dark enough to cross the 
coastline without prospect of serious interference, and mrdie 
for their various objectives—as a nde more or less independently, 
bnt sometimes in pairs. The return journeys were made in¬ 
dependently. 

It has b(m held that at nii^t it is hardly necessary to attack 
with more than one airship at a time, but there is no doubt 
whatever thet simultaneous attacks by two or more oksbips on 
the same cxniiae add enormously to the difficulties of the defence. 

The German ndd on London during the night of Sept. 33-4 
1916 afford* a notable instance of airship* setting out to attack in 
{Wrs, but failing to carry out their intmtion. L31 and L32 sailod 
on the task in company and reached Uungeness together. Thence 
L31, commanded by a bold and skilful pilot, set her course straight 
acrot* London at high speed, and eventually won through.. Her 
oonsort hesitated, and was lost. 

L31 passed over Puriey and Croydon, and dix^ipad a very brilliaot 
tee as she turned on a northerly course. This undoubtedly hod 
(heiiafiedt of distmeting the ground defences from herself; for she 
wn* talcasly seen as she pe s e n d over thc'metropolis, and bombed 
ttheaviiy sRthout damage tohsneU. She teecMd home ia eafe^. 


Ln waited naerBataaenem forstbout 40 ndeuMAtdnd'dMi fcw 
harm over TunbridgeiWTePs^ iiatesd'Of fcaowiiBg LSIsiiBhe a void ed 
liondon. ahd drop p ed her>bombs between .Wtfternainiead.dckMM 
ham. NearBillericay 'riM mss destroyed by ifire. n . .. 

Although there would appear to ^ mubh to .commend such.o 
course, “ fleet ” nwvomenta of aitshipa. in .formation with the 
intention of bombing were not carrM out by the Oermsns. 
However, it dots not' jietiMsailly fqlloW that a Mg attack of 
airsh^ia, dthex by themselyes or conyoyed, by aeroplanes, .trin 
not form part of sa extensive bombing t^eration in the future* 
The arrival of such an aerial flotilla over a capitd dty at the 
very outset of a war would do much to spread despondency and 
alarm; and if such a fleet succeeded in getting away unscathed, 
the attack might suffice to overture all government in the state, 
attacked. 

Aeroplane and Staph»e Atfock.—Bombing aeroplanes ’ by 
reason of their speed, difficulty of destruction from the ground,, 
and comparative ease of handling in unfavourable weather, form, 
the most serious factor in air attack. 

The fust aeroplane raid on London by day took plaoe about noon, 
on Nov. 38 1916. This was carried out by a two-seater machine 
carrying about half a dozen light bombs and flying at a high al¬ 
titude. It was a courageous effort. Engine trouble brought the 
pilot to the ground on French territory, where he was cap¬ 
tured with his observer. London was covorM with clouds of dust 
which prevented all but a very few from ever seeing the machine. 
The success of the effort made it all the more surprising that It 
was never repeated; subsequent attacks in daylight were alt made 
^ machines flying together in conriderable numbm and not singly. 
The most notable was that which took place on July 7 1917. 

Before Sept. ipiTi only a single attack on London was made 
by aeroplane by night. In that particular case (May 6-7 1917) the 
attack was made by a solitary machine which dropped most of its 
bomba on Hackney Marshes. 

With these two exceptions, aeroplane and seaplane raids on Eng-, 
land by day and night were limited practically to coastwise towns 
and shipping at anchor till the b^inning of ^pt. 1917, when 
aeroplane attacks on London by night were commenced seriously. 
These seem to have been made at first by machines in groups of 
three to five in number, but at the end at the same month, toe 
groups appear generally to have split up on reaching the English 
coast, each machine taking its own line independently from that 
time onwards. 

Machine-gun fire from low-flying aeroplanes and seaplanes will 
be encountered wherever targets present themselves; troops in 
action, in camp, or on the march, transport in movement, troops 
crowded on shipboard. But here again the principal effect will be 
moral rather than material. 

Where ships lie at anchor in open roadsteads, or in harbours 
which offer a direct line of approach from the sea of moderate length, 
seaplanes will find targets vulnerable by the marine torpedo. The 
launching of the torpedo involves a close approach by the torpedo- 
cturying machine to the surface of the sea, and complete occupa¬ 
tion for the crew of the machine. These facts tender it necemry. 
that such machines be escorted by one or more fighting machines, 
whose duty it is to protect them from attacks by air and if possible 
from fire from the snore and ships. Various methods of active pro¬ 
tection suggest themselves—the destruction of the machine, harass- 
ing^its aim, or deflecting the torpedo during the launching process. 

Photography of the ground for intelligence purposes forms a . 
highly important feature in aircraft work. With good lenses, pho¬ 
tographic machines can do their work at immense heights, thus 
rendering their detection by the defence a matter of couideiable. 
difficulty. 

Aeroplanee on hostile patrol constitute an armed guard whose 
duty it is to seek for enemy machinee. Such patrols form target* 
for air defence formations when they ore within range and the air 
forces proper are not at hand to take up their challenge. 

Friendly machines acting as auxiliaries to ground operations—* 
especially artillery machine* observing the reMOts of gun fire—are 


‘ The paragraphs which follow are applicable also, in the main to 
seaplanes. Neverthdess the typical omerences between the two 
classes are not without importance from the point of view of the 
pr^rations against attack by one or the other. The principal 
difference is that seaplanes requite no landing ground or SKOd 
arrangements (or landing on ships. They, can also take in the&.lud 
from ships. On the othtf hand they find difficulty in taldng as 
in rough water. Thdr powers pi awoeuvre are, hpwever,. opm- 
patnti'my limited. TheycomecbieflyinzotheconMderariandfma*t4l 
air defence, owing to the necessity they are undte of lanautt. m 
water. But ampnitnous machines, are. certain.devefopmei^ 61 the 
ne* future, and wide canals such a* that faetwera 4^|es and 
Zeebnigge havp ren^ved as landing, places yid enablpcl weffi a fiee Mi 
operate irora a peunt inland and side froni mteiterence Iiom .ffak jpC 
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Te.^eTenp Mch,of lua iwmnM by an aanal escort would absoib 
too grtiit« flbnWbfWhiraft, arid m ttaf duty frills most 
fluently on the anti airtnft rirtiUary rind such machines as are 
^Iwd for tur detem w^-^oHM ilia/ the latter can be directed 
to pe ripot p s a qicinnt pne to provide the protection required. 

iVi The in General. 

It triU now be realized that tur defence is required both in the 
^ual tbea,tre of active operations in the face of the enemy, and 

/ wchs far to the rear of the fighting line, so long as the enemy has 
rriachines capable of reacUng those distant points and returning 
s^ln.from them. Bombing attacks may be met anywhere, i.e. 

both (ri the forward area of ground operations—^the “ Front ” _ 

and a^ in store dep6ts, bases, ports, and large cities far removed 
from them. Lowrfiying machines with bombs or machine-guns 
may be encountered fat in rear of the fighting line," but prln- 
dpany in or near it and over the communications Imme- 
mately behind it; so that, as a broad general rule, the nearer 
the line the greater will be the proportion of low-flying 
tugets, and vice versa. Torpedo-carrying machines will be met 
With over the seaj and photography machines anywhere be¬ 
tween the " line ’* and points far in rear of it on the lines of 
comnrimicationa 

In order to plwe defending aeroplanes in positions favourable 
for engaging their targets, it is necessary to obtain information of 
the attack in sufficient time. This leads to two great essentials in 
any scheme of air defence, namely:— (a) intelligence, and (b) 
communications. 

(a) Intelligence can be treated under three headings:— 
(t) duri^ peace, and before the beginning of an attack in war; 
(a) during an attadc; (3) immediately after an attack. 

Intelligence before the beginning of an attack includes 
information obtained during peace of all the resources of a 
possible enemy; his preparations and probable Intentions; with 
the numbers, details and performances of his machines both 
dvil and military. On such information will the whole scheme 
of air defence of a country and its forces in the field depend. In 
peace such information can be collected, compiled, and as¬ 
similated in a careful and comparatively slow manner. But 
dire^y a state of war arises, speed in the collection and trans- 
misdon of that intelligence to those whom it moat concerns, ».e. ' 
the executive in the air defence services, becomes the prominent, 
factor. The authority responsible for the collection of that; 
information has to add comparatively suddenly to his ordinary ; 
peace-time duties that of rapidly tracing the movements of both 
hostile and friendly aircraft, as by no other method can an 
officer check information sent to him by his observers. Only on 
the efiSciency of the preparations made for the use of telephone, 
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Time taken by attack to travel 40 to 45 m., say 

Ship to shore ..... 

Coastguard to local H,Q. . i 
1^1 H.Q. to main H.O. . . ‘ ’ 

MainH 


m^nutM 

. ay 


Coastguard to local H,Q. . , 
1^1 rl.Q. to n^n H.Q. 

Mun HsQ. to Air Defence H.Q. 
Air Defence H.Q. to units 
Starting up macninet, " taxi-ing ’ 


and taking off 


Totftl (my) 17 

Leaving the machinee to get their heights in 4 . 10 

A si^e r^it of this nature would suffice to send out an alann 
far and wi^, and turn the defence posts over a vast ai^ 'into 
seething Mints of actiw^; whilst there might be nothing whatever 
to show that th^ machines wfere hostitejOr that if hostfle they wire 
going to attack the city in qn^ion. The initim probabiiire was 
that they wre hostfle; and as they happened to be going at a 
point 70 odd miles eM of the city, the time required to get the ^ 
fending aeroplanes mto position would leave no option but to 
areume that the attocfc was coming to that city. Yet the attack in 
tins m^n« might easily tom aside as soon as toe coastlltiesras 
n^e, fn ordw to proc^ objective; there Was no 

ccnam indlution beforehand of the real one, and there may never be. 

. 1 he foregoing eimmpfe shows that the observer system of a defen- 
* vulnerable point ” must extend to a 
’•/’ll.*"' the probable main objective of 
hMile at^k by air, if the mcecutive is to have sufficient time to 
g« Its defencre into a state of readiness for action, and the civilimi 
population and railways property warned of the approaching dangUr. 

As soon as the attack enters the area in which antifaii«reft 
posts exist, each of tuch poste within sight or earshot of the 
attack becomes a potential aource of information. It remains 
then for the commaDda of the^ air .defencea to organise a system 
of speedy intelligence within his own command, which can be 
supplemented by reports collected from police and railways, 
which may or may not assist in checking the reports received 
from the defence posts themselves. This system continure its 
wrk until such time as fhe attack withdraws to a point outside 
its boundary, when intelligence is again required from outaide 
sources until it is certain that the engagement is over. 

Duectly after the attack it becomes of importance immediate^ 
to check the commander’e ideas of the battle, to supplement them 
with local details of what actually happened, and to compile as 
con^lete an account as possible, showing ^~Nature and numbers 
of aircraft employed on each side; routes followed by attack and 
defence; casualties to personnel and material; number arii} nature 
flf bombs dropped; expenditure of ammunition; size, speed, riii4 
manoeuvres of enemy machines; new features of jf 

any; efkacy of commuBications; weather conditions, etc. This 
report is of high importance and may enable a commander, if it 


—-- —--- w. ..... IS ui lugn importance ana may ename a commander, if it 

tm^aph, wd other signals can he hope to issue the warnings i is compfled and issued rapidly, to dispose his forces afresh in 
which will be reauired bv the noDulation to enable them to take anffirient 


which will be required by the population to enable them to take 
cover during a raid. The state of war may even be heralded by 
the air attmi itself, and there may only be a matter of a few 
hours for the tronutibn frbm “ intelligence duties duririg peace 
and before an attack ” to “ intelligence duririg an attack.” 

It will be best to consider a concrete example, which will show 


Trike an imaginary city with aa average radius of is m., with 
Its centre situated 30 .m. west of the sea. One night a ship 60 m. 
east of that city reports a num^ of aeroplanes as having been 
beard passing high overhead, going west at an estimated ground 
Spred of 100 m. per houf. The message, which is probably sent 
in clear," is picked up by tome coastguard station, which sends it 
to the load senior aavu officer and to to the roilitary goirison com- 
Biander near at^h^aif. These officers, after digeetlng the report, 
and confirraing it if possible, send it on through their respective 
headquarters to the central organ of the wstem. Thence it goes 
tq tbe.reilwayt, to the Pqjice, and to air defence headquarters, >vho 
give the alarm to the rauroad men, to the Civil population, and to the 
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tdrpns will probably be situated from 15 to 
! of the city, i.e. about 40 to 43 m. from the 
At the riduodron-aerodromes the pilot*, who 
riait up the machiiies, " taxi " over toe,aero- 


' to etoit up the machiiies, " taxi " 
“jt^joad begin to climb to 
hrii(iht,i9l.the attack cannot be 
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Buffiaent time should features in the attack show this to be 
necessa^. 

In th» connexion, ft is important to note certain peculiarities 
of air-defence information. A report on the potoion of aircraft 
in movement is incorrect the instant after the observation is 
made, unless the time of the observation is jfiven. Thq value of 
the report decreases with every moment that elapses after the 
observation. To be of value at all it must Specify whetoer the 
aircraft was seen or only heard; ff the former, triiether friendly or 
hostile; and the time of the Observation. To be of real value. It 
should rontain data os to the direction Of flight, the number and 
type of toe machines and their heij^itl Oilfc of the outstanffing 
curioBties of the air riids dver Erijjland was the remaritable 
inaccuracy of the reports rendered by eyewitnesses wbldh were 
received at the various headquarters. To men who have been in 
toe services toe hypothesis that the risan “ on the spot" knpws 
what is going ori and therijfpre knows best what should be done, 
wfll be femfliar. The Wstirty of anti-attraft operatloriS tliiring 
toej^^aboundri trith inritances shOWlrij' the that 
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They werejCl^ qu«nonea| anatne« tW were 

mistaften, but none of them was evet shaken in his conviction that 
he had seen an attship. 

Tfe gun- detachment at Hyde Park Were tbreatoned by an angry 
CTOVI^one alternoon in June 1917, because they would not open fire 
on a’^ritish machine flying high overhead. An air raid was actu¬ 
ally in progress, over past Kent at the time. 

B«nD8 were ['^ported one night as dropping in placM up and 
down the eastern portions of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, but a 
duty dfficer sitting over a map in London could only trace the noises 
to echoes of a serious explosion which had taken place a short time 
before in Laneasbire; so he assumed the responsibility of declining 
to giyc an alarm; he was right. 

An airship sv;as reported as visible au^ble over the scene of 

g .e great SiWertmsm explosion in east London within a few minutes 
rer the last explosion there had taken place; it was Identified with 
a curious wim of smoke which many spectatore had noted in the 
gigre of the flames. The sound of the engines was purely Imagin- 
l^fy. ^_hln long clouds were frequently reported as ainhlps on moon- 
ugbt nights. 

few examples will show the .unreliability of reports con¬ 
cerning aircraft, and bring into prominence the enormous responsl- 
bmty resting on the shoulders of the " duty officer," who, sitting 
miles away from the scene in a closed room, has to decide whether 
an observer really has aeon or beard what he has said he did. 


' In making observations on the movements of large cjdindrical 
airships, a common cause of error Is due to the lack of an ap- 
pl^ation of the effect of perspective. An airship travelling 
horizontally and straight away from an observer may give the 
impsetsien of falling vertically, nose downwards. An obliquely 
reproaching ainhip may appear to be gaining height, and vice 
vena, although tra-velling at a constant height. Further, the 
obsierver on the ground is unable to assist himself by com¬ 
parison Of the size of the machine with other objects, the sizes of 
which may be familiar, placed at gradually increasing distances 
from him, and between Umself and the ainlilp. 

The vagaries of the path of sound emanating from aircraft 
have proved eztraordinarily deceptive. An officer acctistomed to 
living in a shelter on a roof in the heart of London was able, while 
inside the hut, to detect sounds of aircraft which were quite 
Maudible to him when he was outside it. Local slopes and 
wooded country lead to confusion in the intensity and direction 
of the source of sound. 


During the raid of May 1917 on the London area, airships 
Were reported ind^ndently as "almost overhead" by three ex^ 
rionced Mti-aircraft detachments in the neighbourhood of Hoddes- 
don and Hatfield, though no airships came nearer than within as m. 
of them; the mistake was probably due to peculiar and denre cloud 
formations which lay over the London area at the time. During the 
same engagement, bombs dropped between Brmntree and The 
Wash were reported as clearly audible from Putney Heath and South¬ 
west of it. 


In a civilized.country, warning of an approaching attack by 
air is required by both civil and military populations. Here 
again the organization must be based on “ areas." It is not 
pouible to dedde beforehand the objective of attack by air, but 
It is possible to fix the degree of probability of attack-on the 
different vulnerable points in any country. In each of stCch 
vulnerable points certain precautions are necessary, such as the 
evacuation of the workers from an explosive factory, the dowsing 
of bright lights, or the control of railway traffic. These precaution¬ 
ary measures take time to bring into force but it is nevertheless 
desirable to bring them into force only at the very lost ipoment, in 
order not to delay output or cause unnecessary alarm and con- 
mtion. It becomes necessary therefore to keep a quick and care- 
lui record of the enemy aircraft movements, to divide up the 
country into " warning diAricts," and to provide a good system 
pf distributing the warnings. 

The movements of the attack are recorded by the “in- 
UUigence ” system. The sizes of the warning districts depend 
bn .-the speed-with, which the attack may move, as well as on the 
time required to bring the precautionary measures into force* 
The system of distributing the warnings will rest with those dvil 
authblri^ whb art ,w fnardians of the public safety, who will 
ptmUyiWR the civil icl^Tihone system. 


•’‘Waniiin<giid orden prtf> 

tthtory 'ds'tW'tnef'apiiirit^'te iiih 

(h)'deSnit'e.qiilitjtfy,bi^is'es soon willte.'httacjt'hM'.^tae^ 
area; (c) messagescaqeeUinf («)'and-.i,).-! 

As regards railways, ^edai arrangements hiw ncfcnsia;^ 
Complete Stoppage of riiflway traffic criiktessadi'disbrjfSalrizdtlm 
that weeks may be taken to. recover..from-Failure of train 
service causes the asseinbly of huge croi^ds of would-be, passen¬ 
gers at railway stations, and so the formation of “ vulhetabie 
points ’’ in which a single bomb would cause impiense destrui^b'n 
of life. The dislocation of the traffic suspends the punctu^ 
delivery of goods, and upsets transport anra^ements throughout 
the whole country traversed by the railway system, as well as in 
the ports to which it Is connected. The control of the traffic 
therefore remains in the hands of, .the railway authorities, whq 
are advised by the. nulitary authorities of the assistance the 
systcpi may afford to hostile aircraft under certain circumstances. 
Both the railway and military authorities render each other 
mutual assistance in the interchange of information regarding 
the progress of an attack by air. 

(J) Communications. —The rapidity with which alraaft movp, 
and the uncertainty of their objectives, render necessary a 
very complete system of communications. Without such provi¬ 
sion the intelligence gained cannot be collected or information 
and orders distributed in sufficient time to meet an attack before 
it arrives over its objective, or to enable precautionary meaauiea 
for the public safety to be taken. 

Signals may be sent by wire, wireless, and visual means'. 

Means of communication are required between:— 

Points on land, t f points on land. 

Ships on the sea, ) and ( ships on the sea. 

Machines in the air, i V machines in the air. 

Signal by wire is only possible between stationary points, ».e, 
those on land or the shore and anchored vessels afloat. Visual 
signalling between machines in the air and points on the groimd 
is limited chiefly by atmospheric conditions, but also by the neces¬ 
sity of concealing the position of machines in the air. As between 
points on the surface of the earth, intervening ground features 
as well as atmospheric conditions may interfere. 

In order to minimize the inevitable congestion which arises 
where the same wire circuit is used for the dual purpose of 
collecting and distributing information, independent methods 
must be provided for the two processes wherever this can be 
arranged. As far as possible information should be collected by 
wire circuits, but after verification it may T>e distributed by any 
method available. Wireless is of value between machines in the 
air to enable formation commanders to communicate with each 
Plber and -with the machines under them. Wireless signal 
facilities are also required to enable machines to check their 
navigation reckonings, and to assist them in locating landing 
grounds, particularly when fog or cloud prevail. For the com- , 
munication of intelligence before the latter has been thoroughly 
investigated its use is a source of danger, owing to the ease with 
which wireless messages Can be “ picked up ” and to the large 
pre^rtion of inaccuracies to be found in messages concerning 
aircraft. 

These broad principles apply to all “ back ” areaa; but in 
“ forward ” areas, where shell fire renders the maintenance of 
■wire circuits almost impossible, resort to -wireless alone may 
be necessary, if the passage of aircraft intelligence is essential in 
the area affected. That the highest standard of accuracy and 
rapidity is required to make the service of communicatian 
efficient for crises in which minutes are precious goes without 
saying. . ^ 

V. The Application of the Various Instruments of Drfencey ' 

In order always to be as econondcal as possible, air defences 
must not be disposed too far from'the nrea they are.intended to 
defend. As the attack can-come from a^ direction,!they muaj; 
be disposed all round that area. To diqx)W ground-drfencca 
along the boundary of a state with aeroplanes on'patrol (m 
either side of them, In order to keep the 'lnvkdhf-out of the Itatt 
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coheaoii ia^ eSoiti cKgravatgatocei aod tiie iaditchwniisntv^f » 
Doltilttfitar bf gffidetiey.' The’ dow didmebbf 'thbloagttdes-WHic^ 
ajte in^rtttW to the /stato is the xifily'iotiha poH^."""' • ' 

For the defenpc to be eSsctlvig, the atu^ miigt be met aitd 
ddeated at the 'right height ami outride the line from which it 
Wti achieve itg object. '.Such at least must be the aim of the 
defence, however^ difficult ft may be 6f achievement. That is to 
aay, the defence must be outside the objective of the attack. This 
necessity plunges the matter at once into.diffictdties with what is 
known in the army as t'he “ chain of command.” An army works 
by deiSitltc boundaries Aown by real ot ima^naiy'lines on the 
ground, The oirknows no boundaries. It follows, therefore, that 
those units of air defence formations which are tied to the 
ground must be' Sited and organised for purposes of command 
wi^h no re«rd to those imaginary territorial boundaries necessary 
to the ordinary army of the ground, and solely with regard 
to the whole ana in which the vulnerable point or points are 
situated. 

■ In one respect the sea has an important bearing on the nature 
of aeroplane attacks. The risk of being, shot down on the return 
journey while still over water, with little or no hope of rescue, 
tends to make a drcuraspect pilot fly high over his objective, 
even if this be some distance inland, as he must evade detection 
till he has gained such a start over the pursuers as will enable 
him to pass the tea in safety even with a damaged engine. This 
was apparently the policy of the Germans during the raids 
on London in Sept. 1917. Whether, In any given case, the 
pilot will thus sacrifice some of the eflectiveness of his attack in 
order to give himself better chances of a safe return, will depend 
on his personal character, the traditions of his corps and the free 
hand or limiting Instructions thst he receives from his superiors. 
From the point of view of the defence this has its drawbacks. 
It is difficult to dedde a priori, or .even during the progress of 
the attack itself, as to the probable height of the enemy when 
the basis of the decision is practically conjecture. Another 
effect of the seacoast on anti-aircraft defences may be to limit 
them in area. The defences must extend over on area outside the 
vulnerable point; but, in cases of ports on the open sea, that area 
is limited to the ranges of gun and searchlight on the edge which 
borders on the sea. 

Some typical instances of the use of the various instruments of 
defence may now be considered. The defence has to provide 
against attacks both by day and by night. By day the instru¬ 
ments of defence and their adjuncts am; the machine-gun in the 
air, the heavy gun on the ground, the sound locator, and the 
observer post. By night the machine-gun in the air must be 
manned by a crew specially trained in night fighting, and in 
addition there is the searchlight. By day and by night the object 
of the defences is to break up the enemy attack and destroy it in 
detail. By day the massed attack must be broken up by gunfire 
before the aeroplanes on the defensive are launched against H; 
this entails guns outside the defensive aeroplane patrols, which 
again are outside the vulnerable point. Then in support of the 
aeroplanes (t.«. in rear of them) more guns again are required to 
sepel such of the attackers as succeed in penetrating the aero¬ 
plane patrol area. And lastly, throughout the area of the vul¬ 
nerable point itself, provision must be made for attacking by 
gwfire any hostile nmebine which may succeed in penetrating 
aa far. 

' The attack will probably be audible and visible throughout 
the greater part of ita course. In certain conditions of thick 
doud or haae it may be invisible from the ground, but this fact, 
though mcreasing the difficulties, does not altar the dUporition 
ofithe defences. 

By night the attack is bn^en up in an entirely different 
taanner. Both attackiag and defending machinea beisg in 
daikoess, the attack ia, aa it were, reconnoitred by the scarch- 
li^t, and the targets aeleoted by the latter are isolated for 
ba g agwnent by the apparently simple process of keeping them 


I illuminated. Unless the seareUliiM in their object, 

I the attack is invisible. 

It is not possible as<^jrile to illuminate severai-iaigets in a 
searchlight beam sinwaneously, although during th».wnr aa 
many as five have held in the beam simultaneously w a few 
minutes; nor is it likely that any method of ilhiminat^ a 
formation of, aay„ 4 s machines simultaneously, for any lengU of 
time, would be^pitocticable. The outer ring of guns, there^re, 
wOuM normally lemain .inactive by unless the absence df a 

defending aeroplane gives an o[g)ortui^ty fora gun''tb;^!ii|age |an 
enemy target. ' ’ ( 

By day and 'by night the aeroplknein defence can dhly move 
a certain maximum distance on patrol without ninninU the ^k 
of allowing an atttytk to slip past in rear of it; the aerojilane'alao 
requires a certain ntinimum distance on one side or other.'Of its 
patrol line in which to manoeuvre and bring its enemy tobattle. 
Suppose for the purposes of illustration these measurements be 
taken at 15 and 10 m. respectively. The aeroplane liatrol area, 
and the battle and pursuit ariia, must be kept as clear as possible 
of gunfire areas and areas containing vulnerable points of any size. 

The width of the gunfire area will depend on the probable 
height at which the attack ri delivered.- AsSundng that the 
latter is xo,ooo ft. and tha^'the gun can commana a horizontal 
range of three miles at that height, the belts of guhfiie^ay be 
taken at six miles |n width. Observer posts must be wween 
70 to too m. away, as baa been shown, in order to gain thpe for 
the defences to get into position, if they are to meet the attack 
as it comes in and not bring it to account merely os it is returfdng 
home. Y 

In the case of a vulnerable area represented by. a dzcle of a 
radius of j m., the area immediately outside that will be a bdf lor 
gunfire from 3 to 4 m. in width; the next a belt of 10m. for the 
aeroplane battle and pursuit area; then one of 6 m. for the oqter 
gunfire area; and a final belt from 43 to 75 m. wide covered with 
a network of obserter posts, each of which can be from 10 to 15 
m. from each other.' This arrangement provides for the ptoblem 
of defence by day. 

By night it is necessaty to consider the dispostUon of the 
searchlights, and it will have been seenfbat one of their functions 
is to indicate the approximate position of attacking aircraft. 
To be of any value they must be able to do this throughout the 
Vulnerable area, the adjacent gunfire area, the battle and potfol 
area, and for a sufficient distance outside the latter (say 4 to 5 m.^' 
to enable the aeroplanes patrolling in defence,to move ihlA 
porition to meet the attack. This gives the total area through 
which searchlights must be disposed, the projectors being at the 
angles of triangles whoto rides measure approximately >,500 th 
3,000 yards. Owing to accidents on the ground, trees, hpusM, 
railway stations and the like, the actual distribution of search¬ 
lights throughout the area often appears to be indfscriminate; 
it is inadvisable as a rule to place a searchlight nearer than from 
300 to 500 yd. from a gun. Again, by night, the difficulties 
of determining the height of the attadc are so great, that it 
becomes necessary to dispose the aeroplanes in defence at 
different heights. Assuming this difference to be 1,000 ft.; 
and that there are five machines one above the other, with the 
lowest at about 8,000 ft., the highest will be at i3,0Mfeet. Thq 
degree of endurance to be expected of a pilot flying on patrol 
at night may not exceed a tour of two hours in the air. 

These data, combined with a knowledge of the average 
lengths of the summer and winter nights, will be suffideo^ 
to give some indication of the minimum numbers of machines 
and pilots required in the problem of night defence. The number 
by day is alto affected by the probable frequency and aize of 
the attacks. 

' It will now be easy to realise the enormous scale of defences 
required if any appKciable degree of efficiency is to be attainedi 

A rimple whgnuh will iffustxate this general disposition cif 
defences. 

Few "vulnerable points" a» as symmetrical u thoee ior 
dicat^ in these diagrams, but the principle illoiCtfitad can be 
appllM to fireas of almost kny shape. ' ' ‘Z 
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. thking the mapa of any itate and appIyiiK thew priociplea to 
ghe. ui\portant towna, it wiU readily be aeon that the tnatter is in 
naTkty cohstdeFably more complicated than it at lint app^ua. For 
tjttmple, the defence area for Birmingham cannot m Separated 
from that for Coventty. The defence London ia oloadly oaaoci- 
ated Mritii that of Woolarichi and both of theae are intiimetely linked 
yrkh the defencea of Graveacnd and of ;Chatham; ^ that it eventu¬ 
ally bewmea neces»iy to look upon the whole diatrict aouth of a 
line between the Wash and the Bristol Channel as a single area to 
be provided srith defences under one command. Thetefore this 
whole area will, for purpoeet of air defence, have an organization 
fadopendeat of all those ordinary commands and mHitaiy forma- 
,whose aotivities are limited by conventional lines on a mpp. 

' The, same line of reasoning applies to forces in the held with their 
" forthud ” ateaS) lines of communication, and bases; and necessi¬ 
tates the problem of air defence'being considered with sefer^pwe to 
the wh;do area of active operations, and not met)Bty to thaf of ail 
the ind^ndent vulnerable points within it, . ' 

The miACitile'illustrated in the diagram wlH be fopnd epplicabte 
M most cases, provided that consideration is riven to the rdtativo 
lenity of demands for gun and aeroplana drieaoe combined, and 
of aeroplane defence aione- For the civil population, whilst appiaud- 
ing the courage and success of the airman, »• ever apt to mingle with 
its praiBe a'immana for a gun. A gun is tangible and'cotpforting; it 
cmrbeseen and hhard; and so it produces on the fcpulation a niorat 
sfioc^ which may be 'more than couwterhn lm cad by ths-wterferenoa 
it,may, fcaawe tothe defending airmen,' 

. An.insupce, already atluded to, ip whioh the principle rerjuires 
mbdtlication, ia that of coastal towhs add harbotirs, few of ^ich 
can be situated geographically so as to admit of the all-round dispo- 
aicioo^ df defence Satiated. Here the sea intervenee to ‘Cutioflf 
dbsaryer p«<tt,;acatchligltts<' and gups, m addition to rea«i«tia|(^« 
manoeuyK.£ar jihe. defeodimi’, aeroplanes .by night, pus 
inroad intef the aefenehs oners the enemy ah aveiiue of appri^h, 
aid necMsitates considerable strengthening of the batteries within 
tttigb ef.>aftd oovaiinB: 'tiie asa in' the naUibourhooi; A certhin 
f4i«unt i)j jMsMte may'be affertled fipm.yesaeis'a^fttbut rpli«K» 
cannot be placed on them for anything mope.than,* temppH(ry 
aasistanoe, as they may only be present for uneeKam periods.' 


All that «an be done,Is to increase the inteaslty •( th* ymifipa 
belt to seeward, and to provide aircraft detector posts and ihqtni- 
ihentt with a mrectlonal imiue in azimuth rather than verticafly. 
The latter serve as e pairtiat substitute‘for the observer cetdon by 
giving somewhat distant warning «f the approach of aircraft. 

The defcoee of towns and ports separated from enemy territoty 
by sea alone thus requires maintenance in a state of ipsjant readi¬ 
ness for action, and so calls for a greater complement of personnel 
than would be the ease m defences situated iidand. 

The Maes on eitherdde of the divitbng " line ” between rmpodng 
forces ia the field, up to a distance of some mites from the aiyiding 
line, were generally described during t^ Worid War as “ forward ” 
areas. The areas bmimd the forward areas were usually termed 
"back" areas; the latter term, however, was not generally taken to 
refer to places outtide the " thMie of war,” thoi^ from the point 
of view of aircraft action it was just as applicable. 

In “ forward " areas vulnerable points in the nature of me*, gfma 
animals, and ammunition stores are numerous, but as a rdie wen 
distributed. In '* back ” areas they all tend to greater concentra¬ 
tion. Protection is therefore more easily afforded in the former than 
in the latter, and so the better targets for bombing machiaes will 
be found as a rule in " back " areas. 

The nearer the " line ” the more intense will become the fire 
of hostile ground artillery;this precludes the free use of seatchHgHte 
nearer than about ^,000 yd, from the " line,” and necessitates the 
distribution of anti-aircraft artillery in smaller fire units than is 
possible at a greater range from the enemy. 

Targets win he far more numerous in the forward area than In 
rear oT it, throwing much more work on the anti-aircraft artillery 
shuated near the line. 

Applying the principle, at illustrated in the figures, to the prob¬ 
lem m the field, a distortion of the diagram results, as in the cases 
of coastal towns. The outer ring of guns (fig. 1) is formed by the 
guns " in the line *' and such as can be spared to protect the flanks 
and rear of the force. Within that ring, guns wilt be conoentratsd 
doteiy around vulnerable points such as munition dumps, hasps- 
tais, whilst the defending aeroplane will patrol in the epace 
which may be available between. The maintenance of communica¬ 
tion between the forward guns in the shell area becomes a matter of 
great difficulty and may require provision of special apparatus. 

By night the guns " in the line ’’ must rest as far as possible, 
and employ themselves with obforvation duties. Searchlmbte ia 
the aeroplane battle and pursuit area nearest the " line ” miuf 
perforce he curtailed, and the aeroplane patrol lines withdrawn to 
points which will admit of sufficient soarcnlights operating between 
them and tbs attack. 

V/. Some PofsibilHiei oj the Future. 

Some limit to the speed of aircraft and the height at which 
they can fly must lie assumed, and, as far as the possibilities can 
at present be imagined, heights up to 30,000 ft. and ^leeds of 
zoo m. per hour, together with powers of long endurance in the 
air, may come within the range of practlcabUity during the next 
zo years or so. A successful development of the helicopter would 
bring about a great change in the power of manoeuvre of aircraft, 
and enormously increase the difficulties of the defence. Detection 
of approaching aircraft will be rendered difficult by the silencing 
of the machinery; their destruction by fire will be hampered by 
the introduction of metal protection. Wireless aids to navigation 
iifll decrease the difficulties of the pilot In thick weather, im¬ 
provements in the landing power and stability of machines -will 
increase their immunity from storms; and aU these conditions 
will call for a greater state of readiness in the defence. On the 
other hand, improvements in artillery will be necessary, and will 
follow as a natural consequence. Inventions for the detection 
of the locus of the source of sound will facilitate the accuracy 
of searchlight work. These fsetow, in their turn, will impose 
greater caution on the attack and give greater confidence to 
pilots patrolling in defence. Aeroplanes 'now usdd in defence 
will in the course Of years become Ic^ localized in their work, and 
will develop a tendency to operate more and more like battle- 
fleets at sea. ^uch aerial fleets operating from their bases trill 
be likely to carry their own airnaments and eearch)igbcs,-'aad’ta 
be accompanied by what we may call their " destroyer flyhts,’' 
which win Bsrist them to seek out and find the cneiny themselves; 

The improvements which will produce this tendtmoy will ohly 
mature grirdOtiDy, and datkgeT'h‘< in tHe'-endeavrair of 'the 
j;Touttd Or a!r'Servi(t»'M>iaBaume entire veigMtsIbifity for 'defend 
al^inst afi-'raids before belflg in a pbsMoa td do 10.. Theremuat 
be a long transitkm' pMlod diiri^‘wUch'coloration betweed 
idr and gfmiitd uiflCs must be the dtiongut link in 
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4cfenec;i' Calj>in^ro^rtianudie«ir tan9aeti1«ee(to»(k£^iten 
itabillMd <nMure^ ifld «Ttiilie(y imprares, irill tte 

need iot dole eobpnttion dinrinhh; it will never entirely 
disdppMr. Tbe inability «f the Btitiifa navy .'to prevent ihort 
ntdS'M the Eaft Coait towae oi Oseat Britain dutiiig<the WoiM 
War muit not be forgotten; in lihe case, noiconntry will ever be 
able ^to make good a defence againat aerial raiding attack by 
airadft alone.. Conaequentiy a nation must guard against 
ttpomt In the transition period to dangers which the air 
services‘or ground services of themselves alone cannot avert. 
Lotial ground defences will alirays be a necessity; and reliance 
oh them win become greater , owing to the many and devious 
paths of approach open to the enemy taken in conjunction 
with the reluctance of a nation to expend the huge sums necessary 
to provide aircraft to watch them 

Every disease produces its own remedy; and in the.end only 
the highest degree of excellence attainable by the arms of de¬ 
fence on the ground^ acting independently of the units in the 
air, will procure the maximum of immuidty foe vulnerable points. 

(M. St. L. S.) 

AIRD, SIR JOHN, 1ST. Bast (1833-igii), British engineer, was 
bom in London Dec. 3 1833, the only child of John Aird, 
omitractor for gas and water plant. He joined his father’s 
business at 18, and was entrusted with the removal of the Crystal 
Palace biiildings from Hyde Park and their rnSrection at Syden¬ 
ham. He took part in many enterprises at home and abroad, 
such as the Hampton and Staines reservoirs, the waterworks of 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Moscow, Bahia, Pari, Calcutta, Simla 
and Berlin, and later (in the joint firm of Lucas & Aird, after¬ 
wards John Aird & Co.) the St. John’s Wood railway, the Hull & 
Barnsley railway and docks, the W. Highland railway and the 
great A^an dam acroK the Nile. He represented N. Padding¬ 
ton in Parliament as a Unionist from 1887 to 1905, and was 
its first mayor in 1900. In 1901 be was created a baronet. 
He made a fine collection of pictures by British painters, the 
illustrated catalogue to which was print^ in >884. He died at 
Beaconsfield, Bucks., Jan. 6 igii. 

AIR FORCES: see ttYiso coups. 

AIR RAID6.~-Air-raiding by airships, and still more by 
aeroplanes, was carried out during the World War in most of its 
geographical areas. German bombers were particularly active in 
France, and many towns near the Rhine suffered severely in 
later times from the aeroplanes of the British Independent Air 
Force. But nowhere can the history of the continual see-saw 
of success between raiding and air defence during the war be 
studied better than in the German raids carried out over England 
in general and against London in particular. Their story during 
1914-5, 1916, 1917 and igi8 will here be narrated. 

191 A-A.—Directly Great Britain came into the war, the 
German High Command began to encourage their public with 
prophecies of the havoc the Zeppelins were about to work in 
England. Disillusionment came quickly. The experience of 
some of the smaller airships, attempting to work by day over 
Belgium and Lorraine, was by no means encouraging. Three 
were destroyed at once, and it became evident that for airships 
to ffy low in daylight over enemy territory was to invite certain 
disaster. Hence it was that, although reconnaissances over the 
North Sea towards England were begun by airships, the first 
actual attacks were made by aeroplanes. 

In Dec. 1914 a couple of bombs were dropped in the sea off 
Dover, and three days later, on Dec. 34, the first German pro¬ 
jectile bit English soU. A small bomb fell near the Castle at 
Dover and broke some glass. Both these aeroplane attacks 
were in the nature of a surprise, and the defences, such as they 
were in those days, could take no action. On the following day 
a sea p lane dropped a few bombs at Sheemesa, without effect, 
^lis time both the ground and aerial defences took action; but 
British aetoidanes came irr for most of the anti-aircraft fire from 
the groaitd. A few halfihearted attacks by aeroplanes and ses- 
(fones made during igtjlweseineSective, except that two women 
ware killed at Margate in September. 

> 3 Ihe bartsB honouia of the..first .attadcs having fallen to the 
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the fir^ aerknii loW‘1' .{A ■tfle edeidaCi.'Cff Jatuiwe 

19x5, two naval airships approached the coast of the easteni 
ooiuntilBS between Vaemouth andrCromer: /They .stparatediiUd 
dropped bombs on.-both towiu. One of the esi^is^went out ta 
lea again at once; the other, handled with greater boldnetsi 
proceeded to King!e iLynn, dniTping. bombs at: it meat. Fmtf 
people; were kiUed, indudiLag two women, and dhs mafietiol 
damage'was cetirnatedat £7,000 or £8,000, -t 1 

. On April 14 thciredoubtable Mathy, boldest and.ebicst of aS 
Geraaen air coenmanden, began his activities over England, 
Commanding Lg, a new.and improved type of naval aUahip, 
he made a amtidseable tour over the North. On this occasion 
he was not particularly successful, most of the bmubs failing 
hannleasly. in open country, . At. Walsall, however, be succeeded 
in singeing the haiir of a woman who was washing a ilirtle.giri 
by the fireside. The foUswiag night Ip returned, accompanied 
by two other ships, and caused some damage in. Suffolk. .The 
rrext four rsids were on a .similar scale. Bury St. Edmunds was 
bombed in moonlight from a height .of some 3,090 ft., the airsUp 
trusting to patches of fog to escape. Southend, always a favourite 
“ fortress ” for attack, suffered twice, three people being killed. 
On May 17 Capt. TJnnars, very active about this time in com¬ 
mand of one of the military airships, while over Ramsgate .des¬ 
cried the fights of London, more than 50 miles away, for the 
first time; but his ozdeis forbade him to go inland, and this most 
tempting of targets bed to be left for another occasion. 

The oj^rtunity soon came. On the lught of May 31 1915 
Linnarz succeeded in bringing his ship over the metropolis, in 
reply, so the Germans alleged, for a bombardment of Ludwig^a- 
fcn. This raid was carried out in full moonlight, a fact that shows 
how much there was to learn at the time in the art of air defetree. 
The great size of the thickly populated area of London makes 
it an ideal target for promiscuous bombing. There was on this 
night only one raider, armed with an inefficient type of bomb, 
but 4t pec^ie were l^ed or injured, aixd more than £18,000 
worth of damage was caused. The bombs all hit the eastern 
part of London north of the river; onenf them fell into a tankiSt 
John Walker’s whisky distillery in Whitechapel Fortunately 
the tank contained water only. 

Further raids in Yorkshire and Kent on June 4 had little 
result, but two tughts later Matby again attacked the north, 
this time doing much more harm than before. He found Hull, 
came down low over it, and killed 24 people, besides wrecking 
some 40 houses. The people of Hull, exasperated by this ex¬ 
perience, broke out and smashed up a number of shops supposed 
to be German, but a better revenge was in store, for another 
airship, LZ37, that attempted to raid on the same night was 
totally destroyed by Lt. Womeford while it was retunung home 
Bear Ghent, and frii in flames, one member ordy of the crew 
escaping alive. The first serious military damage in England was 
done by a single ship that raided the north on June 15. ^rne 
works in Yarrow were hit, 18 men killed and a number injured. 

In commenting on the first raid on London on May 31, the 
Press had to come to the conclusion that it was in the nature of 
a trial trip, and this view was justified by the series of nine 
organized raids that took place in the latter part of 19x5. The 
series opened insuspiciously for the Germans, a Zeppelin engaged 
in bombing Dover bemg hit by a new 3-in. gun that had just 
been mounted there. She struggled across the Channel, VuoR 
gas rapidly, and fell into the sea near Ostend, where ^e was 
finished off by bombing aeroplanes. 

London was reached on four nights during this period. Tsrice 
the results attained serious proportions. .On Sept. 8 Matl^, 
now in command of L13, an improvted type of Zeipelin, camqun 
over the Wash, steered straight on London and bombed the City 
deliberately and with considerable succesa Fires .bsgke ont.,ia 
many places, and the damage done amounted to more than 
000. Mathy ^so took part in the raid of OcV tj, v[h^: bre 
ship botnhed Wooswich. On thia occaaion the <\asii;diHqs. were 
7t killed sod 128 wounded. These losses were seyereeno;^ 
but they were nothing to whnt the Germas pubiin was 
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btUeve; it -itu <datfa(g 'thia tteie tlha£ imitny of -the liicfliip com*- 
muKlets begn tying frte^, and “ bombing " plaocotbqr never I 
went near. 

Thb nntl-drorsft^defe&ora had not yet been aUe to take the 
Dieaeure of the attack^ bnd the good shooting of the Bover gun, 
nentioncid above, was the solitary aucceas that can be claimed 
fortheground defences up to the end of 1015. A few aeraplanee 
had been allotted'to> home defence, but they were quite unauited 
for their task on account of their poor climbing power andthnr 
hiefficient armament. The pilots, also, had but little training, 
and night landing grounds were few and very far between, ao 
that ascents during igi $ for the attack of air^qis led in nearly 
all casea to fatal or serious injury to British pilots, and the 
attempt wsa looked on as a forlorn hope. 

1910 .—The defences could do no better in the early raids of 
1916. Nine Zeppelins manoeuvred over the Midlands on the last 
Aight of January, one getting nearly to Shrewsbury. Seventy 
people were kill^. Out of 16 British aeroplanes that went up in 
pursuit, 8 crashed on landing. A month later 3 airships were 
able to sit over Hull and bomb it from a low height, without any 
interference from the defence. From this time, however, defence 
took an upward turn; the change for the better began to show 
about the be^nning of April xoi6 during the very nest series of 
raids. Lz 5, one of the five ships that attacked on Mardi 31 
19x6, in attempting to reach Woolwich, was hit by the gun at 
PUi^t; it was then attacked in the air by Lt. Brandon, event¬ 
ually falling into the sea off the coast of Esses. Mathy’s ship woa 
Ut % a shdl on the same night, but he managed to struggle home. 

A wholesome dread of defended areas now began to be ob¬ 
servable in the German tactics. For instance, during the last 
ndd of this April series, Hull was undoubtedly saved from 
further bombing by some new guns just installed there. 

Fifteen airship flights were made over England and Scotland 
during this April period. Edinburgh was bombed with little 
effect; nothing came over London, although some bombs were 
dropped as near as Waltham Abbey. British losses were 84 
killed during the series. 

Further raids at the end of April were organized in con- 
Juttctien with the naval bombardment of Lowestoft and Yar¬ 
mouth, the whole operation being timed to coincide with the 
rebeHion in Ireland. A large number of airships took part, but 
the result was small. London was saved from bombing by its 
defences on April aj. One Zeppelin ran out of petrol and was 
Eventually destroyed on the coast of Norway. 

The Ehortness of the summer nights prevented further raids 
until the end of July, when four attacks were delivered, in¬ 
dicating an ever-increasing respect for the defences. Twenty 
flights over England produced infinitesimal results, if wc except J 
the loss, at Hull, of 10 Uves. An abortive raid on Harwich Was' 
followed on Aug. 34 by an attack on London by Mathy, now us * 
command'of L31, a new Super-Zeppelin; he showed his usual 
dash, skilfully avoiding the defences by making use of xlcmds. 
He threw several J4o-lb. bombs, the largest then known; tliey 
caused a few casualties and considerable damage in southeast 
London and round about Blackheath. The raid of Sept.’a was 
carried out by 14 ships and was a determined attempt on-Lon¬ 
don. The metropolis was undoubtedly sav^ by the brilliant 1 
icHon of Lt. Robinson of the 'R.F.C., who did not hesitate to 
attack the militaiy airship SLii, although she wAa under very 
heavy gunfire at the time. As he fired his third drum of ammu¬ 
nition into her, she burst into flames and fell, a burning maaa, 
near Cuffley. The sight of this disaster' was too much for the 
other commanders, who turned tall and made the best of their 
Way home. British casualties included only three killed. 

'■T%e next series of raids, begun on Sept. 33-1916, was of 
ilnportaHce. The German command were not deterred by 
previous losses from again risking their best airships aud pilots 
in' the Attack of London. They conceived,. not‘unreasasii^!y, 
fliat if ]Uindon‘ dould be terrorized, they might touch- the moral 
81 , the BritUK'iSoVermnent, and so produce an appreciable eSect 
d&^t'dcUdddt Of the war. On Sept: 331916 the weather condi- 
fibw'oVeF t^'T^orth Sea were fevourible for teddiag.- Eleven 


abriiipa left Geimaanfaeds, nine: croaaed the fititisb'Ooaats,-.fBitd 
tfte main.attack'was directed on London by tone<of 1 the: newest 
Super^eppelins, coining ia-ftom theeast and Muthtcast-. .: 

Having oross^ .the Essex coast shortly before ti n.U., :L38 
was over east London ten miniUes after midniglft, Hcm she 
dropped twenty bombs. London, however, was no - longer tbfe 
helpless mass of former days. The searchlights contini^y lit 
up the hull of the airship, which -was at 13,000 ft.; idle wasibadly 
holed by the guns, one of her engines was damaged, sad- she 
began to lose gas and fly clumuly. To add to her miseries, 
Brandon of the R.F.C. now brought his machine close up to her. 
For twenty minutes he stuck to her, pumping bullets into the 
fabric. As sha laboured back toward the North Sea, the crew 
threw out everything they could lay their hands on, includ¬ 
ing the machine-guns. Her commander crossed the coast at 
Mersaa Iriand, going out due east. But the certainty that bis 
ship would fall into the sea was too much for him; be turned 
her about and came to earth three miles inland at IVigborough, 
near Colchester. A specimen of the latest type of Zeppelin thus 
fell nearly intact into British hands. 

Mathy meanwhile brought bis ship L31 in company 'with 
L33 up the English Channel and, turning in over the Kent coast, 
made straight for south London. On the way he dropped a few 
trial bombs to test his sighting. Approaching the defences, he 
bandied his ship with great skill and succeeded in blinding some 
of the British searchlights, that were picking him up, by throwing 
out powerful illuminating flares. He passed straight over the 
centre of London, crossing the Thames near London Bridge. 
South London and the extreme north suffered severely; but, for 
some reason, Mathy threw no bombs in the central districts, 
where he could have done most damage. He got clear away this 
time, and went out to sea by Yarmouth. The handling of the 
companion ship, L33, was not of nearly so bold a character. Her 
commander began to hesitate as soon as be had crossed the 
coast of Kent, and he spent an hour circling about Romney 
Marshes. When eventually he started N. for London his courage 
again failed, and he kept edging off to the E. so as to avoid the 
central defences. His caution could not save him. As be crossed 
the Thames near Dartford he was picked up by lights and 
attacked by guns. In order to rise be chopped most of his bombs 
in open country. His efforts were of no avail. Brandon, who was 
still in the air, describes the ill-fated ship as being “ bosed with a 
stream of fire.” This was the attack efeiivered by Lt. Sorwrey, 
also of the R.F.C., who succeeded in setting the ship on Are in 
several places; she fell in a mass of flames at Billericay, in Essex. 
The British casualties on this night wore 41 killed, including one 
aeroplane pilot. The enemy would hardly see in this an ade¬ 
quate return for the loss of two new airships with their crews. 

On the night of Sept. 35 four ships raided the north, bombing 
Sheffield, where 29 people were killed, and narrowly missed 
Manchester. Two other ships, whose commanders had already 
become noted for their caution, came up to -the Norfolk coast Eht 
would not cross it. Mathy, on this occasion, took his ship on an 
entirely new line. Passing through the Straits of Bover, he fiew 
up the Channel as far as the Isle of Wight, where he turned N. 
and went straight over Portsmouth. He dre^ped no bombs on 
the fortress or dockyard. Near Hastings be went to sea again 
on what was to be his lost voyage to Germany. 

Yet another serious attempt to bomb London was made 
on the night of 'Oct. i. Eleven 'ships started from Germany. 
Three of them made an innocuous tour- over Lincolnshire. 
Mathy in L31 Came in over Lowestoft about 8 p.ii. and as usual 
steer^ an excellent course on London. Soon after passing 
Chelmsford, however, be found that the outer defences on that 
side of the capital were ready for him. A searchlight {nckeiHiim 
up. He therefore turned and steered N.E. for some 15 nllnutes. 
Turning again he flew S.W., in order to-get into {msilion for his 
favourite dash down wind over the city. After drifting a few 
moments towards Ware, he set his eitglnea going and staxtedibr 
morth London at full spaed. Suddenly:« heavy gunfise was 
opened on him, and he decided to abandon Ifis attem^.: iie 
threw out all ids boritbisr-at tboaaaie inomentwteiwtiiig a^KiBty 
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mbsikable xigbt'hand turn UMt miwt neatly have broken ,the 
back of fail ship. The pumiing aetoplanea were dose upon him. 
He did all that was faiunaaly postible to save his ship. He tried 
flying towards the W. on a iijgaag course, rising and. falling, is 
order to escape from the lights that continually held himr and 
tom pilots who would not be shaken ofi. An airship once caught 
in such tolls has Uttle chance of escape. The end came quickly. 
Lt. Tempest came up to the ship at 18,700 ft. and brought her 
down in flames at Potter’s Bari Thus perished Mathy, the 
bravest and most skilful, as well as the most successful, of all the 
German commanders. The fall of Mathy’s ship had an immedi¬ 
ate effect on three other raiders, who all made a sharp turn for 
home the moment they saw it. After his victory, Tempest crashed 
on landing at North Weald Bassett, but was unhurt. During 
the whole of this great raid the only British loss was one man 
killed. The defence of London had now definitely got the better 
of the Ughter-than-air attack; after this period no German air¬ 
ship ever flew intentionally over the metropolis. 

Deterred by the victory of the London defences, the German 
command turned their attention to the north for the final effort 
of 1016. They met with no better success. Of the ten ships 
that left Germany in the course of Nov. 87, eight came over land. 
One was destroyed on the coast near Hartlepool before midnight 
by Pyott of the R.F.C. She fell blazing into the sea. Although 
the pilot dived away at once to avoid the flaming mass, his face 
was scorched by the heat as she fell. 

Another raider, Lai, after a remarkable journey right acrosa 
England to Cheshire, was caught in the early morning just as it 
was growing light, when she was leaving the coast at Yarmouth. 
Three British naval aeroplanes came up with her. Cadbury 
attacked first, but exhausted all his ammunition; his experience 
was destined to be useful to him on a subsequent occasion. 
Another pilot then tried, but his gun was frozen up and jammed. 
The third pilot. Pulling, then went right in to within 60 ft. of the 
ship, under a heavy fire from her machine-guns, ami succeeded in 
setting her alight. It is a curious fact that machine-gun fire was 
kept up from the gondolas foraconsiderable time afterthe hull had 
begun to bum. She fell into the sea from 8,000 ft. and sank at once. 

Other raiders, seeing the disaster near Hartlepool, tumetl for 
home again without attacking. Those who came in over land 
found that the ground defences were very different from what 
they had expected. The guns and lights were successful in keep¬ 
ing the raiders off their targets. The British losses were one man 
and throe women killed. 

During igi6 eighteen raids were made on England by aero¬ 
planes and seaplanes. They were nearly all of the “ tip and 
run ” variety, and consisted in coming over the coastline, 
dropping a few bombs haphazard and getting away as soon as 
possible. The attacks were delivered with no apparent military 
purpose, and they had practically no effect. 

The first aeroplane attack on London was made on Nov. iS 1016 
by a single machine; the weather was misty and the first intima¬ 
tion was the fall of six small bombs between Brompton Road 
and Victoria station. The raiding machine had an engine failure 
on the return journey and was forced to land within the Allied 
lines near Boidogne. Lt. Ilges, the pilot, had set out to take 
photographs and bomb the Admiralty. 

Before the beginning of 1917 the defences had quite definitely 
beaten the attack, so far as concerned operations by airships 
against London. Over the rest of England the airship com¬ 
manders were tending more and more to avoid defended places, 
Mnsequently the damage they could do was limited to objectives 
of secondary importance. It is a significant fact that of the nine 
Zeppelin commanders who attacked in Jan. 1016 three had 
been killed and two others taken prisoner, their five ships being 
dwtroyed by the action of the defences, before the end of the year. 

1917 .—The three aitiHp raids of the first half of 1917, carried 
out under the conditions indicated above, produced little re¬ 
sult other than the loss of two of the raidere, one being shot 
down while on the way home by a French gun near Corapiigne, 
the other being destroyed by one of the defending aeroplanes near 
Harwich. On the night of Jtfajr 6-7 a single German aeropUme 
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appeared over the East End of London, and dtof^iedra few nmall 
bombs. The attack, in itself, was uoimpartaat, but it, afforded,an 
indication of what :mlglit come Ja|«r. • 

Before the end of 1916 it had bccinne evideitf to the Qerman 
command that, if effective bomfiing was to be kept vPfOn 
targets that were worth attacking, it would be necessary to tty 
new methods. Early in 1917, therefore, they began equipping a 
squadron with spedal machines suital^ for bombing EngWd 
systematically. This formation, known as the 3rd Bombing 
Squadron, was distributed in aerodromes about Ghent, roughly 
170 m. from London. The new machines, of the Gotha type, 
were capable of flying with a full load of bombs at 13,000 ft. 
and over. They carried a crew of three, pilot and two machine 
gunners. In May tor 7 the squadron was ready for action, and 
as soon as the weather became favourable the attacks were to 
begin. The raids, with the exception of two minor attacks on 
Harwich, were aimed at London, but on the first two occasions 
unsuitable weather caused a failure, and the bombs were un¬ 
loaded in other places. 

The first attempt on London came on May 35 i9t7. The 
3rd Bombing Squadron, 16 machines strong, left Belgium 
early in the afternoon and made thfe Essex coast about s 
On the Continent the sky was generally clear but there were 
thick banks of cloud over Essex. The task of navigating to 
London was found too difficult and the leader had to give up the 
attempt. He therefore turned S. over Essex and crossed the 
Thames about Gravesend, afterwards making a course S.E. 
Bombs were <iro{iped on the Canadian camp at Shorncliffe, 
where there were 100 casualties. The worst effect was produced 
in Folkestone itself. One bomb fell in a crowded street and 
killed 33 people, mostly women who were out shopping. Over 
England the opiwsition to the raid was entirely without effect, 
but one raider was brought down in the sea by a British machine 
working from Dunkirk. 

The second unsuccessful attempt was made on June 5; 18 
machines, practically the full strength of the 3rd Squadron at 
that time, left the Ghent aerodromes about 3 p.m. TTiey made 
the Essex coast as on the previous occasion, but this time they 
turned S. earlier. They bombed Sheemess with some effect, the 
town and dockyard both being hit several times. The guns at 
Sheerness succeed in hitting one of the raiders, which fell into 
the river off Barton’s Point. A large number of machines 
went up in pursuit. They were nearly all too slow and climbed 
too badiy to do any good. 

The third attempt on London was more successful. The 
whole of the 3rd Squadron started in the morning of June 13, 
taking the same course across the North Sea as before. A 
few machines were detached to bomb Margate and Shoebury- 
ness. Probably this was done to confuse the defence arrange¬ 
ments. The main formation of 14 machines held on N. of the 
river to I.ondon, which was reached a little before noon. A few 
bombs were dropped in the East End and near the Royal Albert 
Docks; then, at a signal from the leader, the formation loosed 73 
bombs over a small area having Liverpool Street station as its 
centre. Thestationitself was hit by three bombs. The casualties 
were severe—130 killed and 434 injured. One loo-lb. bomb bit 
a school in Poplar. On striking the building the bomb was torn in 
half before the fuse acted, and only half the charge exploded; 
even so, 17 of the children were killed, A few isolated attacks 
were made on the raiders without success. One machine got into 
touch with the enemy over Ilford, but the observer, Capt. 
Keevil, was killed and tbe pilot’s gun jammed. Such gunfire as 
was broujjit to bear in the London area was badly directed and 
had no effect. 

Tbe next raid on London on July 7 was also successfuL 
Twenty-^our machines started; they were first seen well out to 
sea soon after 0 in the morning, flying at about 10,000 feet. Comiog 
up to tbe coast, two machines were detached, as on the previous 
occasion, in order to attack Margate, Where a couple of bouses 
were wrecked. The main body of 33 machines, flying in diamond 
formation, croiaed the Essex coast near the mouth (ri the Crouch 
river about 9.43. a.u., and they oime on towarda London, 
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tllmWBg, until they were aisout 131000 ft. overBtent- 
#bod. Tlrt couise of the Tid<l ran by Enfield, where the formation 
turned S., over Edmonton and Tottetiham. On'the way to the 
Clty,''8t.'PancraS ahd 'SIforedltch Were bombed. The City Itself 
reedved *'6 bombs, t»ne of them starting a small fire in the 
General Post Office. ' 

The German formation was well handled in the way of making 
ft a difkult target Tor the anti-aircraft guns. The machines fiew 
in two divisions, , which drew arart as tl^ came under , fire. The 
omiority of the shdU fired into the brown of the enemy burst harm- 
lewly in the interval thus left. Individual machines flew with a 
switchback movement, alternately diving and climbing in order to 
make the task of prediction at the guns more difficult. The anti¬ 
aircraft guns fired a very law number of rounds, but produced no 
ofiect at all on the enemy. The aeroplane defraccs again showed a 
lamentable lack of plan. Eighty-seven machines went up, of all 
iorts and sites. A few were efficient fighting machines. Many of 
them, for all the good they could do, need never have left the 
ground. No scheme existed by which a combined attack could be 
delivered. In consequence, the enemy were quite well able to beat 
off such isolated, though gallant, attacks as were made. They 
brought down two machines. All that the British pilots were able to 
wecomplish was to finish off one lame duck, a machine that was in 
difficulties from engine trouble. It fell into the sea oS the coast of 
Essex and the crew were drowned. 

The failure of the defensive’ arrangements, or rather the 
complete lack of efficient arrangements, began to cause consider¬ 
able agitation in the public nilnd. The Germans were touching 
the nerve centre, and the British Government found it necessary 
to order a complete reorganization. The London Air Defences 
were to be formed as a separate command. It was to include all 
the means of defence, both from the ground and in the air. 
General Ashmore was brought from France to take charge. 
On the formation of this new command several distinct problems 
presented themselves. Night raids on London by airships, al¬ 
though not very likely, were still possible; it was obvious that 
night raiding by aeroplanes would have to be faced. But the 
most threatening danger lay, lor the moment. In day raiding by 
aeroplanes in force. To meet this, a line of guns was established 
to the E. of London some 10 m. out; and inside this line strong 
patrols of aeroplanes, working in formation, were organized. 
Careful' plans were laid to ensure that the guns and aeroplanes 
would really cottperate and not interfere with each other. 
A system of signals and directing arrows on the ground was 
installed to assist the pilots in finding the enemy. Outer patrols 
of aeroplanes near the coast could deal with the homeward 
journey of the raiders. 

The new arrangements were soon tested; on Aug. n a party 
of nine Gothas made the land near Harwich. After following 
the coast to the Blackwatcr, they turned inland for London. 
The communication system of the defence control worked well, 
and the squadrons immediately defending London were at the 
required height in plenty of time to meet the enemy formation. 
The German commander, however, would not face the defences 
of London itself, and turned his formation about before they 
reached the outer line of guns. A number of bombs were un¬ 
loaded on Southend as the enemy made off, and 3 a people were 
killed. The Germans were pursued out to sea, but an exaspe¬ 
rating series of gun-jams robbed the British pilots of success, 
and the only bag was one Gotha that was flying badly and was 
brought down in the sea by a naval machine. 

An attempt on Aug. 18 was frustrated by bad weather. Many 
of the German machines were blown over Holland, where some of 
the pilots, thinking they were over England, dropped bombs 1 

An abortive attadc on the Midlands by eight aimhips on the 
night of Aug. zi was followed by the last day attack on England 
on Aug. 22, when Capt. Kleine, commander of the 3rd Squadron, 
started out with 13 Gothas to bomb Sbeerness and Dover. A 
number of naval machines turned the Sheernew bombers from 
their objective, and the German iormation, harassed .fay the 
British pitots, wheeled south by Ramsgate. Here the anti-air¬ 
craft gvms, working with great accuracy, shot down two of tbe 
raiders. A third was shot down off Dover. 

The increased efficiency of the defences, both in machines and 
gim% decided tbe Germans to abandon day attacks, and they 


turned their attention tie midiwg 'with 'aetopis»es by-aight: 
Practically no answer hod been fonnd at the time'to tbiB {Oral 
of attack, which had been carried on for inore than a year ml the 
western''front'in France; "Searchiight staffs, in'tbeit thensUtO 
of training, found great difficulty in picking up or holding oa 
aeroplane in their l^ms. Ounfoe, which couM only be aimed 
roughly in the direction of the enemy, was so maccnrate;ae to be 
neglij^ble. It was not thought pos^le to fly during darkness 
fast scout machines of sufficient cBmb and performance. Further¬ 
more, it must be remembered that a pilot in the air at. night 
can only see another machine when he is close to it, and that 
the noise of his own engine deafens him to other sounds. At the 
time there wag no way in which the pilot could receive infonnation 
from the ground. For these reasons it seemed difficult to find 
any means on which to base plans of defence against night 
aeroplane raiding. 

The first group of night attacks came in the beginning of 
Sept. 1017, and one of these reached London itself. The raid 
on Sept. 2 was a quick affair at Dover and of little importance. 
On the following night. Sept. 3-4, about 10:30, hostile aeroplanes 
were reported near the North Foreland, and warnings were sent 
out by the central control a few minutes later when it was clear 
that they were coming up the Thames. Unfortunately there 
was serious telephone delay in getting the warning out at Chat¬ 
ham, and before cover could be taken a bomb had fallen on a 
drill hall in which a large number of naval ratings were asleep. 
No fewer than 130 were killed and 88 wounded. 

Although on this night the defence was ineffective, certain 
points emerged which gave hope for the future. Three stout¬ 
hearted pilots went up in Camels, fast scout machines, and 
found that it was by no means impossible to handle them at 
night. In fact, being small and light, they were even easier to 
land than hea'vier machines, which would run on longer on the 
ground. The idea also was evolved of barrage fire, a curtain of 
bursting shell to be put up in the path of the raiders. 

The last raid of this moon period, on Sept. 4, reached London. 
The attacking machines, between 20 and 30 in number, began to 
come up to the coast soon after 10 p.m. While isolated attacks 
were made on Dover and Margate the majority of the raiders 
made for London. Tbe barrage fire, organized since the previous 
night, turned some of the pilots, but 10 raiders reached tbe met¬ 
ropolitan area, and bombs were dropped in widely separated 
localities. The City, Paddington, Stratford, Hornsey, Holloway 
and Regent’s Park, all suffered. One bomb narrowly missed 
Cleopatra’s Needle. Considering the magnitude of the raid, the 
damage caused was small, and tbe total casualties for the night 
included only nine killed. 

Favourable weather and good moon conditions at the end of 
Sept, and beginning of Oct. ipi? produced a sustained series 
of raids, opening on the lugfat of Sept. 24th with an attack 
on London by aeroplanes, in conjunction with an airship raid on 
Hull and the north. 

The first aeroplanes were reported approaching Kent as 
early as 7 p.m., and by 8;io p.k. some 21 machines in seven 
groups had come over the coasts of Kent, Essex and Suffolk. 
Dover was heavily attacked, the gas-works were hit and several 
houses were damaged. Nine at least of the pilots attempted to 
attack London itself, but considerable improvement had by this 
time been effected in putting up barrage fire, which was success¬ 
ful in turning back all but three of the attackers. Of these three, 
one dropped bombs about Deptford and Poplar, doing but little 
damage; the other two passed right over London from north to 
south. A bomb dropped in Southampton Row killed 13 people 
who had not taken proper cover; othm fell near the RiU Hotel 
and into the river opposite the Houses lOf Parliament. Although 
27 English machines went up they failed to find any-of the eSemy; 
the gunfire brought down one of the Gotbas> which fell in the 
river near Sheerness. 

The attack on the north waa carried out by 10 airships under 
Capt. Strasser. After corKmitrating off Flamborough Head 
six of them came over land. Although Hull was found, the raid 
had very little success. This wo* partly owing to the cloudy 
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wMther tliat previttle 4 < But tbe auin reason for the failure is 
traceable to the fradual ireprevement of the defences, which had 
driven the airships higher and higher on each successive raid. On 
this occasion none of them flew under 16,000 ft. while over the 
land. At this height the difficulties of navigation are gi^ly 
increased and the probability of successful bombing Hi mi'ni.KA. 

On the following night. Sept. 25, 10 aeroplanes attacked. 
Of the three that approached London, one was turned off 
by the barrage fire; the other two, coming in from the S., did 
a little damage in Camberwell, Southwark, and Bermondsey, 
where nine people were killed. The barrage fire at Dover was 
particularly successful on this night, and the attack on that 
place completely failed. 

The attacks were continued on the aSth, when some 20 
machines came over; the night was doudy and a few only ap¬ 
proached London; they were all kept off by the barrage fire. 

The barrage was again singularly effective on the following 
night, Sept. 29. Out of the 18 or 19 machines that came over 
only four penetrated far enough to bomb London. Of the 
remainder a large number were turned back by the fire put 
up by the outer ring of London guns. The Dover guns a g-iin did 
well, keeping off attack and bringing one of the enemy down 
in flames. Thirty defending pilots went up on this night; none of 
them found the enemy, although one was so dose to a German 
machine that the anti-aircraft guns had to stop firing on it. 

On the next night. Sept. 30, the German pilots showed more 
pluck; of 2S that attacked, eight got over London and bombed 
places as far apart as Highgate, Edmonton and Woolwich. 
Considering their numbers, they were singularly unlucky in the 
results; six people were injured and the damage was imder £8,000. 

The last raid of the series on Oct. i was made by about r8 
machines; a few penetrated the defences and dropi^ bombs. 
One attacked Highbury, damaging a large number of houses; 
another bombed Hyde Park and the neighbourhood. One bomb 
fell into the Serpentine, killing most of the fish there. Only one 
British pilot saw anything of the hostile machines. 

During these raids a large proportion of the attackers had 
been turned before reaching their target. The defences had 
done fairly well, but they were still far from complete. The 
outer ring of guns was not installed on the W. of London, and 
it was plain that the German pilots were feeling round by the N. 
for this gap. 

The barrage fire was expensive in ammunition and there was a 
doubt if the supply could be kept up. Doubts had even arisen 
as to the use of the barrage—one Cabinet minister describing it 
as “ self-bombardment.” A few casualties from the gunfire Were 
inevitable until people realized that even the lightest cover would 
protect them from the fragments of high-explosive shell. In 
spite of casualties, however, It was plain that the public looked 
upon the barrage fire as a comfort. It is significant that a 
Christmas fund got up by the Star newspaper for the men working 
at the guns had to be closed down from over-subscription. 

Progress had already been made in night flying, on fast 
machines, but the defending squadrons had not nearly reached 
the necessary efficiency in machines or pilots. 

The “Aprons,” a new defence devised after the raid of 
Sept, s, were only beginning to be installed. These were 
screens of wire that could be raised to 10,000 ft. by Coquot 
balloons, and were designed to limit the range of heights in 
which the defending pilots would have to seek the bombers, 
The^ Central Control as organized in Sept. 1917 could give 
no information to pilots when once they had been sent on 
their patrols, but schemes to rectify this had already been 
initiated. On the whole, although the attack at this time had 
th^ best of it, there were reasonable hopes that this condition 
would not last much longer. 

The airship raid of the night Oct. 19-20 1917, which be¬ 
came known in London as the “ silent raid,” has points of 
jpedal interest. The weather conditions were the dominating 
ferttir* both as regards the attadi and the defence. 

^Seven airships met on the evening of the 19th off the Tork- 
ioire coast for an attack on the Industrial centres of the Midhutds. 
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To avoid gunfire and aeroplaQ^ attaejt w^ule oyer;, England, 
the ships flew at an immense height, well over 16,000 ft. ^t 
this altitude the efiSciency of the crew is much, impaired ty 
height sickness and the intense cpld. Another and fataTcondition 
was produced by the weather, ffear the ground the air was 
misty and there waa very little wind, but at the height of the 
airships a strong gale was blowing from the N., andTn this the 
^ppelins drifted blindly S., the navigators being prevented 
by the ground mists from correcting their courw. One airship 
passed over London without recognizing it and dropped a few 
heavy bombs; one of 30 kgm. fell in Piccadilly outside Swan & 
Edgar’s shop and caused some casualties. Owing to the peculiar 
conditions of the m’ght, sound carried very badly, and this ship 
crossed London unheard. Eight other ai^ps, in the cours^ 
their southern drift, passed, without knowing it, within easy 
reach of the metropolis. 

Realizing that, on account of the ground mists, searchlights 
would have no chance of lighting up a high Zeppelin, the defence 
ordered them to remain covered unless an airship could be heard. 
The London public were inclined to complrin that the usual 
display of lights and barrage fire was lacking. The Ughts, 
had they been turned on, must have produced the worst results. 
They could not light up the enemy, but they would be sufficient 
to show the attackers where London was, and to enable them to 
correct their course for drift. As it was, London was saved from 
a combined attack and the raid ended in disaster to the attackers. 

One airship only returned to Germany in the usual way; 
six got back after flying over Holland or across the Allied fines! 
The remaining four were desUoyed during the following day 
on French territory. 

Aeroplane raiding was resumed during the moon period at the 
end of October. An attempt on the 20th failed on account of bad 
weather; another on the 31st was carried out by 24 mai-htnAc 
Considering that a good many of them got over London, the 
effect was small—one woman killed and damage to the extent of 
about £23,000. 

The weather in Dec. 1917 was generally unfavourable for 
long-distance raiding, and only three attempts were made on 
London. The defences showed steady improvement. Two' 
Gothas were brought down by anti-aircraft gunfire during a 
raid in the early morning of Dec. 6 on which occasion the 
Germans lost a third machine in the sea on the way home. On 
the night of the i8th, improvements in the searchlight control 
and the special training of the night-flying pilots began to make 
themselves felt. Twenty-seven defending machines of the best 
performance went up, and three combats took place. 

As a result, one of the Gothas was so damaged that it fell into 
the w off Folkestone and was destroyed. On this night the new 
“ Giant ” aeroplane came over London for the first time. It 
dropped one 300-kgm. bomb in Lyall Street, near Eaton Square, 
making a large crater but doing little serious damage. The 
whole raid, however, cost London more than £300,000 in damage. 

On Dec. 22 the iMt raid of the year was frustrated by un¬ 
favourable weather; one Gotha was forced by engine trouble to 
descend near Margate, where it was destroyed by the crew. 

IMS*—In the five aeroplane raids of the first quarter of 1918 
there was a tendency to replace the smaller Gbtlm machines by 
the new “ Giants.” A Gotha was destroyed by a defending 
aeroplane on Jan. 28. During this raid a bomb dropped by a 
Giant fell on a building in Long Acre that was being used as an 
air-raid shelter, and 38 people were killed. 

On the following night, Jan. 29, one of the Giant machines 
was pursued half round London by four of {he defending 
scouts. The reason for its escape is curious. The British pi¬ 
lots saw over their sights a macMne they imagined to be 0/ 
Gotha size. The actual machine, being a Giant and very 
much larger, was therefore a good deal farther off than thw 
thought, and they were firing gt too long a range to be effective. 
The crew of the Giant became pajiic-stricken and were yritlffn 
BO ace of landing when the British macJilneB drew off. 

Three Giants, uqacconypunie^ by any smaller'tnachines, 
attacked on Feb. i6; the 01^ one that penetrat^" to Loft- 
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don demoliihed a house in Chelsea Hospital with a soo^kgm. 
bomb. 

The raid of March 7'1918 was remarkable as being the 
only occaaon on which aeroplanes attacked London in the 
absence of any moonlight. The navigators of the attacking 
Giants were helped by a bright aurora. This made the night 
unusually light, and gave a constant bearing of fair accuracy 
to the pole. Warrington Crescent was badly hit, most of the 
houses being wrecked. 

To turn to the airships, the disaster of Oct. 19-20 1917 was 
followed by the destruction of four more ships by explosion 
in their sheds, and raiding was not resumed until the nights of 
March 12 and 13 1918. Both these raids were made at an 
immense height, and although Hull and West Hartlepool were 
bombed, the damage did not amount to much. The casualties 
corapris^ nine killed on the two nights. 

Five airships of the newest and largest type, under Capt. 
Strasser, attacked the Midlands on the night of April 12. 
Although more than seven tons of bombs were dropped in the 
neighbourhood of big towns, the result was vety small, and only 
five people were killed. 

The end of the airship raiding came on Aug. 5-6 1918. 
Five ships came up to the coast of Norfolk, no bombs were 
droppe<l on land, but I.70, the latest word in airship construction, 
was destroyed, with Capt. Strasser on board, by Major Cad¬ 
bury, flying a DII4 machine. 

In the great aeroplane raid of May 19 tgiS the Germans 
made their maximum effort in this form of attack; between 30 
and 40 Gothas of the 3rd Bombing Squadron took part, with at 
least two Giant machines. Thirteen of the raiders managed to 
get over London. The casualties included 49 killed, and £130,000 
worth of damage was done in the London area alone. But the 
defence had by now made very real progress. Eighty-four aero¬ 
planes, nearly all of excellent performance, went up in pursuit, 
and all landed safely. The anti-aircraft guns fired upwards of 
30,000 rounds. The plans worked well in that the defending 
pilots were assisted instead of being hamitered by the gunfire 
and searchlights. The Germans lost seven machines—three shot 
down in air combat, three destroyed by gunfire, and one from 
engine failure. 

This success of the defence was final, and London was saved 
from further bombing. The Germans turned their attention to 
Paris, which now sustained a long series of raids. 

A new system of defence control was in course of being in¬ 
stalled in London at this time, but it did not come into full 
operation until Aug., and it was therefore never tested in an 
artual raid. It provided a method by which the defence com¬ 
mander could follow the course of raiding machines, and Could 
instantly transmit information and orders to the pilots in the air 
by wireless telephone. It was calculated that this system would 
increase the power of the defence at least fourfold. 

A proof of the efficiency of defence by aeroplanes, assisted by 
a good organization on the grotmd, was furnished by a squadron, 
manned by pilots trained in the London methods, that was sent 
to France in June 1918 to cope with night bombing near the ^ne. 
In a very short time they accounted for 26 German machines, 
^nd they practically stopped boitibing in their area, with no loss 
to themselves. 

Contlusion. —^We have now traced the way in which raiding 
and defence grew up together, and the eventual success of 
adequately equipped and organized defences. In addition to 
casualties—1,413 killed, 3,407 Injured in all—and damage, the 
German taids on England produced actual results by no'means 
negligible. A night r^d stopped munition work over a large area. 
In order to establish a defence, men and material were kept back 
from France. This was particularly felt in the case of aeroplanes 
and pilots. Two hundred aeroplanes of the best performance 
and 200 highly trained' jiilots were avaflable about London 
at a time when they would have been of the utmost value 
QD. the western front. The tporkl effect of raiding is foimd to 
dei^d not so mpeh on .actual d^an as on the success br ill- 
Mcciess of defeiiu'^ thoasures. London, the barrage,''the 


“ aprons.” and the'aoroplane defence did touch to allay fears 
that had arisen when there 'was appMently ao miswer to the 
attacks. (£. B. A.) 

AIHSHIP: see aeoonauticb. 

AITKBN, JOHN (1839-1919), British physicist, was bom at 
Falkirk Se]n. 18 1839. He was educated at Falkirk gram¬ 
mar school and Glasgow University, and trained as marine 
engineer at K. Napier & Sons, Glasgow. He lived at Falkirk, 
where he carried out his great experiments on atmospheric dust 
in relation to the formation of clouds and mists (1882), on the 
formation of dew (1885, see 8.136) and on the laws of cyclones 
(1891). His instrument for counting the dust particles in the air 
(see 8.714, 18.270) has been utilized in principle by many later 
workers. He also invented new forms of thermometer screens 
and powerfully aided the development of meteorology. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1889 and was awarded the Royal medal in 1917. 
He also received the Keith medal (1886) and Gunning prize 
(1897) from the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in whose Trans¬ 
actions and Proceedings most of his valuable contributions were 
published. He died at Falkirk Nov. 14 1919. 

AKHVAN MOVEHEMT, a religious revival or reform, confined 
mostly to the Nejd tlistricts of Arabia. The term akkwan, or 
ikirman, signifies “ brethren,” and the tenets of the brotherhood 
are those of Wahabism revived and intensified (see 28.245). 
The movement, recognized by Ibn Sa'ud, Emir of Nejd, had 
taken definite shape after 1.910; and in 1921 it still seemed 
likely to have far-reaching effects upon the attitude of the people 
of Central Arabia towards other Arabian communities and 
even to the outer world. 

ALABAMA (see 1.459).—In 1920 the pop. was 2,348,174 as 
against 2,138,093, in igio, an increase of 210,081, or 9-8 %, as 
compared with 309,396, or 16-3%, in the preceding decade. 
Although the proportion of urban pop. was greater than in 1910, 
yet in spite of the marked development of mining and manu¬ 
facturing interests, more than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
were still rural and chiefly agricultural. The urban pop. (in¬ 
habitants of cities of 2,500 or more) was 509,317; the rural, 
1,838,857. The growth of pop. in the chief cities is shown in the 
following table:— 

Increase 

1020 1010 

Birmingham 
Mobile . 

Montgomery. 

Bessemer 
Anniston 
Selma . 

The distribution of pop. by race was as follows: whites, 1,447,032; 
negroes, 900,652; Indians, 405;. Chinese, 59; Japanese, 18; all 
others, 8. During the decade 1910-20 the white pop. increased 
17-8%, while the negro pop, decreased 0-8%, due to male negro 
migration to northern industrial centres. 

Agriculture. —There were 256,099 farms in 1920; 262,901 itv 
roio, a decrease due to the negro migration norted above, but 
there was a marked increase in total pnoductioa. The state 
Department of Agriculture estimated that in 1920 there were 
harvested 5,630,000 tons of commodities compared with 5,293,000 
tons for the year 1910. The same department made.the fallowing 
estimates of the acreage, production and value of crops in 1920^— 


1920 

1910 

per cent 

178,270 

132,685 

34-4 

60.151 

51,521 

16-8 

43.464 

38,136 

14-0 

18.074 

10,864 

71-9 

17.734 

12,794 

38-6 

15.607 

13.649 

14-2 


Com 
Cotton . 
Cottoneeod 
Peanuts 
Hay 

Velvet beans 
Cuwpeaa 
Irish potatoe 
Sweet potato 
Sorghum syn 
Sugar-cane s; 
Oats , 
Wheat . 

Soy beans 
Tdbacco. 
'Total hart 


Acres Production Value 

4 , 277.000 67,234,090 bus. |67/)57 ,oqo 

2,868,000 660,000 bales 53,515,000 

—' 296,700 tons 7,839,000 

409.700 9,o24;ooo bus. 5,936,000 

1,440,000 3,324,000 tons 27,123,000 

743.700 440,100 tons 7,914,000 

532,200 5,113,000 bus. 9,622,ow 

47,900' 3,215,000 bus. 11,256^08 

179,800 17,585,000 bus.- t6,939fboO 

99,900 8,917,000 gal. 4,340,000 

59,700 10,298^1 gal. 10,643,000 

,366,000 6,833.009 bus. 6,740,000 

66,000 680,000 bus; 1,594,000 

23.000 227,«o«i bus; 388.000 

'3,000 2,100.000 lb. ’ .1 42«M)00 

11,117,906 - 
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The itbove otiaiatet did not mchtde the acreage grazed or 
“ hogged ” and not harvested, which th* state depanment of 
Agriculture placed in 1930 at 1,344,000 ac. with an approximate 
value of $30,001,000. The Statistical Bureau of t^ U-S. De- 
partment of Agriculture eatimated the value of all crops in Ala> 
bams in the year 1930 at $340,000,000. 

Industries and Transportation .—Three new lines of material 
progress during 1910-30 were notable: (1) The use of hydro¬ 
electric power; (3) shipbuilding; and (3) the utilization of the 
canalized Warrior and Tombigby rivers from the heart of the 
inland mineral district to tidewater at Mobile. A private 
corporation completed a great dam across the Coosa river end 
was in igao delivering electricity for lighting and power purposes 
to the chief centres of population and industry in northern and 
central Alabama; and the same company in igai began another 
great dam across the same river which would Increase greatly 
the power available. In the meantime the U.S. Government 
undertook the famous “ Wilson dam ” across the Tennessee river 
at Muscle Shoals. The impetus given to shipbuilding at Mobile 
continued after the World War; and the great shipyard at 
Chickasaw, a suburb of Mobile, was in igao steadily sending 
ilown the ways ships of heavy tonnage, made from steel fabri¬ 
cated in the Birmingham district and barged down the Warrior 
and Tombigby rivers. The growth of down-stream tonnage of 
coal, iron, steel and limber on the canalized Warrior river con¬ 
tinued for a year or two under private enterprise; but the closing 
months of the year igso marked a new era when the first vessel 
of a fleet of Government-owned and -operated self-propelling 
barges made its way down the Mississippi river to New Orleans 
ami into the Gulf, then to Mobile and up the rivers to Birnung- 
ham and Cordova in the heart of the Warrior coal-fields. A 
balanced tonnage, up and down stream, was steadily being 
developed in igsi by the transhipment at Mobile of manganese 
ore from Brazil, for use in making high-grade steel in the Birming¬ 
ham district, and by the establishment of an all-water freight 
rate from New York and other eastern points, via Mobile, to 
the various river ports. 

Minnal Production .—^The Geoio^cal Survey of Alabama reported 
a decrease in jgiS, as compared with the preceding year, in quan¬ 
tity but an incrtaisc in value of most of the mineral products of the 
slate. In 1918 the production of coal was 19,184,962 short tons val¬ 
ued at $54,753,329, with a coke production of 4,892,589 short tons 
valued at $28,394,272. The iron ore mined in 1918 amounted to 
6,121,087 long tons with an estimated value of $15,334,561; the 
ross tuns of pig-iron marketed amounted to 2,645,179, valued at 
80,893,678. Another iiinxjrtani mineral product was graphite, of 
the cty'st,illine variety, the value of which in 1918 was $999,152 as 
compared with $719,575 in 1917. It is estimated that Alabama fur¬ 
nished over 60% of the domestic graphite used in the World War. 

Education .—^The impetu.s given to puldic education, under the 
administration of Governor Comer (1907-11) by the creation of a 
system of county high schools and by more libOTl appropriations 
both for the common schools and for tho institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, lost none of its momentum under his successors, in the 
beginning of Governor Kilby's administration the Legislature 
passed an Act, approved Feb. 6 1919, creating a commission of 
five members, appointed by the governor, to make a study of the 
educational system of the state with the object of determining 
its efficiency. The commission in turn invited the U.S. Bureau 
of Education to accept the task. The re.sult was a scries of Acts 
passed by the Legislature in 1919, constituting the School Code 
of Alabama. Among the most important of these Acts was 
one providing for a state Council of Education to coordinate 
the efforts « the university of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, and the Alabama Trehni- 
cal Institute and College for women at Montevallo, by assigningto 
each special fields for higher education. The efficiency of the pub¬ 
lic-school system of the state was perhaps best shown by the steady 
reduction of illiteracy. The total number of illiterates in 1920 was 
276,082, of which number 210,69a were negroes, 65,394 native 
whites, and 1,893 foreign-born whites. During the two-year period 
between the school censuses of 1918 and 1920, the percentage of 
literates in the total population, white and negro, between the 
ages of 10 and ai years,-increased 5.3 per cent. 

Taxation and Ftncfnce .—Owing to the limitation in the qonstitu- 
tion of 1901 of the rate of state taxation upon real and personal 
property to o-65% uppn assessed values, the Legislature in 1919, in 
an effort to increase revenges, incorporated in the generiti revenue 
bill among the license or privilege taxes a tax of two rents per ton 
oh coal and three cents per ton on iron mined in the state, ^yable 
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monthly. - At the same eesMon a graduated income tazi nuunng from 
3% to 4% was levied; but the Supreme Court decided that it was 
repugnant to the constitution and null and void. By a deCition of 
the Supreme Court banded down Feb. 3 1931, the amendment 
to the constitution hereafter noted, authoriring the lasue of 
$ 35 , 000,000 highway improvement bonds, waa declared to have 
gem irregularly adopted and not a part of the constitution; 
but as the decision was rendered by a divided bench of fmir 
judges to three, an application for a rehearing wai pending, and if 
not granted, an effort was to be made to have the amendment re- 
■ubmitted for adoption according to the strict terms of the con¬ 
stitution by an extra called session of the Legislature. 

History .—During the period from ig^o to 1931 thcGoventmmt 
of Alabama remained in the control ai the Democratic party, with 
little more than nominal opposition Iw the Kraublican pai^. the 
educational, property and other qualifications for voters under the 
state constitution of 1901 having eliminated the bulk of the negro 
Republican voters. It was only in the presidential election of 1920 
that there were indications of the development of a real white 
Republican party in the state. In that election that party polled 
practically one-third of the vole cast, 31 -9 %, thus securing the privi¬ 
lege of a primary for the nomination of candidates in the next elec¬ 
tion at the expense of the state Government. Before this time 
factional differences in the Democratic party were fought out in the 
primary elections under state supervision, and the gonenil ejections 
were merely formal ratifications of the choice made tn the primaries. 
It was not easy to distinguish clearly between the two leading fac¬ 
tions that developed in the dominant par^. but perhaps the terms 
“ Conservative ” and “ Progressive ” sufficientiy indicate the line 
of cleavage. The former insisted on the fullest protection to vested 
financial interests, and before the adoption of the Eighteenth (pro¬ 
hibition) Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, on 
a liberal policy of “ local option ” in tho manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. The latter stood generally for strict control, 
by the state, of corporate capital, especially in the matter of railway 
rate regulation, and for prohibition of the liquor traffic. Several 
amendments to the state constitution of 190: were adoptefl during 
this period, most of them dealing with matters of local interest to 
counties and cities. Two, however, were general in their scope: 
one providing for local option by counties and school districts as to 
increased taxation in the interest of public schools; the other author¬ 
izing the issue of state bonds to the amount of $25,000,000 for the 
construction of a complete system of highways, thus enabling the 
state to secure the national appropriations in aid of that poli^. 
At its regular session in 1919 the state Legislature refused to ratify 
the Nineteenth Ainondmcnt to the Constitution of tho United States 
providing for woman suffrage; Imt as soon as the requisite number 
of states had made it a part of the Constitution, Governor Kilby 
called a special sc.ssion of the Legislature (1930), which promptly 
passed an Act providing for the registration of women voters and 
for otherwise carrying into effect the provisions of the Amendment. 

The total number of men enlisted for the World War in the state 
and inducted into the army was 73,811. As this did not indliide 
National Guard commands or other volunteers, the Alabama De¬ 
partment of Archives-and History estimated that approximately 
10% should be added. Alabama subscribed a total 01 $99,838,400 
to the Liberty and Victory loans. 

Recent governors were Braxton B. Comer (Dem.), 1907-11; 
Emmet O'Neal (Dem.), 1911-5; Charles Henderson (Dem.), tgig-g; 
Thomas E. Kilby (Dem,), 1919- (T. C. McC.) 

Aland islands (see 1.469). —The alarm that had been felt 
in Sweden for some years at Russia’s projected military works in 
the Aland Is. was intensified in rgis when Russia openly began 
the construction of fortifications. Sweden protested against this 
breach of the Convention of Paris (1856), and Russia’s assurance 
that the fortifications were merely temporary did not allay 
Swedish hostility towards Russia which at times threatened a 
crisis. The Russian revolution of 1917 diverted attention from 
the fortifications to the larger question of the sovereignty of 
the islands. In Aug. X917 the Aland islanders took steps to 
consider reunion with Sweden, and as a plebiscite in Dec. 
showed 95% of the population in favour of the proposal, a 
petition to that effect was presented to the King of Sweden In 
Feb J918. The King in reply echoed the hope of the dtp- 
utation that a solution of their desires might be found " in 
concert with free and independent Finland.” In the same month 
Sweden sent a military expedition to the islands to Abe 

population from outrages by the Ruuian Bolshevik ganiaon 
with which a small Finnish White force was unable to cope. 
The Russians were sent to Abo and the Finnish troops to north,- 
era Finland via Sweden. On the arrival early in March of 
German troops by invitation of the Finnish WMteg, the Swed¬ 
ish force withdrew; The German ganison remained until Oct, 
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1918. The Treaty of Brest-Lltovsk (March 3 1918) and the 
subsequent treaty between Germany and Finland (March 7 
1918) both stipulated that the fortifications on the islands 
should be removed and not subsequently rebuilt. But the work 
of demolition was repeatedly delayed. The Finnish Government 
opposed the Alanders’ wi^ for union with Sweden, but proposed 
to compromise by making the islands into a separate Finnish 
province. The Diet persisted in this policy, and passed a bill 
for self-government for Aland in May 1920. Meanwhile the 
appointment of a Finnish military governor caused resentment, 
wUch was aggravated (July igi8) by attempts to call the 
Alanders for military setvice on the mainland. They refused to 
obey, at the same time expressing their willingness to serve in 
the islands under Swedish-speaking officers. Many of the 
inhabitants fled to Sweden in order to escape service. In Nov. 
2918 the Alanders appealed to the United Slates, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, relying on the right of self-determina¬ 
tion. An appeal to Finland at the same time drew an equivocal 
reply. In Feb. 1919 the Alanders submitted their case to 
the Supreme Council in Paris. Sweden supported their claim. 
The Peace Conference declined to deal with the matter, which 
was then referred to the League of Nations. A commission of 
three jurists api>ointed by the. League reported (Sept. 1920) 
that the Council of the League was competent to make recom¬ 
mendations rince the dispute did not refer to a matter left by 
international law to the domestic jurisdiction of Finland. The 
League thereupon appointed a commission to examine the 
question. 

Opinion in Finland among both Finns and Swedes was strongly 
opposed to the cession of the islands, and it was argued that to 
yidd to the demand for self-determination of a fraction of the 
Swedish population of Finland (about one-tenth) would be to 
reduce the doctrine to an absurdity. At the same time the 
opposition of the Swedes in Finland to the Alanders’ desire might 
be regarded as biased by unwillingness to lose the weight of their 
vote and so lessen Swedish influence in Finland. Finland also 
maintained that her sovereign rights over Aland were not 
aflerted by Russian domination in Finland or by subsequent 
events, and that Finland was not one of the “new” states that 
arose as a result of the World War; and that in consequence the 
Aland question was purely a domestic one in which no other state 
nor the League of Nations was competent to intervene. On the 
other hand the Alanders showed themselves virtually unanimous 
in their derire for union with Sweden, to which they were closely 
allied in race, language and to a great extent in trade, and 
they maintained that their islands were sufficiently distinct 
from Finland geographically to give them the right of self- 
determination. 

The commission, after visiting Stockholm, Helsingfors, and 
the Aland Is., presented its report to the Council of the League at 
its session in June 1921. On June 24 the Council announced 
its decision that the islands were to belong to Finiknd, ^t 
that they were to be neutralized from a military point of 'viw 
and given full guarantees of unfettered autonomy. M. Branting, 
on behalf of Sweden, said Sweden would bow to the League's 
ruling under protest, and M. Hymans was appointed to preside 
at a committee of Finns and Swedes to discuss details of the 
guarantees. 

For a general account of the islands reference may be made to 
Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical Section 
of the Fbreign Oflloe, No. 48, Aland Islands; also Allas de Finiande, 
with text in French.itgio). The Finnish aide of the present dispute 
b set forth in Th* Aland Question and the Rights of Finland (igzo)- 
See also Sven Tunborg, les lies d'Ala^ dans VHistoire (1919), 
and E. Sjaestedt, La Question des lies d'Aland (1919). 

(R* R> B«} 

ALASKA (see X472).—^The most important events in the his¬ 
tory of Ala^a in the ten years ending with rqao were:—(i) 
the extension of surveys and investigations of resources -over 
nearly half of the total area ($86,400 sq. m.)'; the change 

* Most of the inland surveys and investigations, as well as a part 
of those made along the shore line, were done by the U.S. Geologi¬ 
cal Siarvey, which between i9>o «nd tgao mapped about 50,000 
sq. miles. The Coast and Geodetic Survey charted the general 


in the public land policy, which no longer prohilMted She ntilko- 
tion of Alaska’s coal, petroleum and water powers; (3) the 
grantirrg of a measure of home rule to the peeple of . Alaska; 
(4) the improvement of transportation by the constnlction of a 
Government railway from an open port on the Pacffic to navi¬ 
gable waters on the Yukon river, by the construction of many 
wagon roads (total roads and trails 4,900 m.) and by the in¬ 
stallation of many lights and other aids to navigation (total 547); 
and (5) the great advance of her copper and salmon-fishing 
industries, and of gold mining until 19x6. 

Public Land Policy .—The political history of Alaska has 
largely centred in a struggle for more liberal land laws. In early 
days it had been considered for the best interests of Alaska to 
transfer the lands to private ownership as quickly as possible 
without too close a scrutiny of the means employed. This 
policy was completely reversed as a result of the conservation 
movement inaugurated under President Roosevelt. The aim 
of the movement, as first defined, was to prevent waste of 
natural resources; but this issue proving too academic to make a 
popular appeal, it gradually veered to a protest against corporate 
control of lands and resources. Though supported in the begin¬ 
ning by the best element in the nation, it ultimately became 
involved in the bitter struggle between the Roosevelt and Taft 
wings of the Republican party. As practically all the lands of the 
Territory were still owned by the Government, the withholding 
of the most valuable of these from settlement and development 
played havoc with her industries. Curiously enough, the most 
ardent of the conservationists failed to recognize the urgent 
importance of conserving the salmon and halibut fisheries. As it 
was, the withdrawal of coal, oil and good timber lands as well as 
of water powers left the Territory with only metalliferous 
deposits and fisheries on which to base its industries. A very 
important by-product of the conservation movement was the 
development at Washington of a mania for the establishment of 
reservations in Alaska. In this way there were set aside for 
various purposes, exclurive of mineral or forest withdrawals, 
some 40,000 sq. miles. For many years the Alaska conservation 
issue remained at a deadlock between the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches of the Government. Meanwhile Alaskan in¬ 
dustries languished. With an abundant supply of fuel close at 
hand, she was forced to import coal and petroleum at great cost; 
her pulp wood was rotting in the forest, her water jrowers were 
undeveloped. Only gold- and copper-mining and salmon-fishing 
increased. Finally during the Wilson administration a leasing 
policy for coal and oil lan^ and water powers was established by 
taw. At about the same time the shortage of paper had a liberal¬ 
izing influence on the regulations relating to the sale of timber 
from the national .forest. In rgzr the new laws were too recent 
to allow an estimate of their effect. 

■ Govemment .—The struggle of Alaska to attain representation 
in Washington, lasting nearly 40 years, resulted in 2906 in the 
authorization of an elerted delegate to Congress. At each 
biennial election which followed, home rule was the only im¬ 
portant issue, until finally in 2912 an Act was passed granting a 
territorial government. This continued the governor as a 
presidential appointee, and (unwisely, though in accord with 
American tradition) provided for a bi-camexrd Legislature. The 
upper chamber, or Senate, consisted of two seiuitors from each 
of the four judicial districts, serving four years. Sixteen repre¬ 
sentatives formed the lower chamber, or House of Representatives, 
four elected for two years from each judicial district. This 
equal representation for each of the judicial districts gave the 
less-popdated areas of the interior an unjust preponderance in 
the Legislature, and in many instances worked against the best 
interests of the Territory as a whole. Congress in the org^fl 
Act expressly retained the right of repealing all laws enactedoy 
the Alaska Legislature. Furthermore, the Territory was derried 
the right to enact laws relating to the exdse, game, fish, fur- 

feature* along the entire coast-line and coveted about 10% of it 
in (mailed survey* of inmortant harbours and principal route* of 
navigation. In 19x3 the fntemationai BoundatV'Cottimiarion com¬ 
pleted the survey of the Alaska-Canadian boundary. 
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besrinff'^aimifey or esditisf Fedend^liceiice tu. It tnw 
prbvi^ tU^ the cilpital jshould’t^ at Juhieau.' The fint ni^on 
of the tenJti^si Legislature ww in March rpi3,, 4nd,thehr8t 
law passed gave the franchise to women. Since that date the 
most important legislation has related to mining, hours of 
labour, workmen’s compensation, banking and education, 
fieavy taxes were also imposed on the .salmon-fisbing industry, 
and from these the Territory derived a large part of its income 
In 1916 the Legislature authorized a plebiscite on the prohibition 
of the sole, transportation and manufacture of aU alcoholic 
beverages. The vote was in the affirmative by 7,958 to 4,431. 
As the Legislature had no power to change the excise law, a 
petition was submitted to Congress, which passed a diy law for 
Alaska in 1917. 

Education .—The white schools of Alaska were in 19 so under 
territorial management and were supported by local taxes. Even 
most of the small settlements bad schools, and five of the larger 
towns supported high schools. The Territory founded an agricul¬ 
tural and mining college at Fairbanks in 1918, but asfundkwere 
appropriated only for the erection of a building, the schotd hod 
not been opened up to 1920. In r9r9 there were 62 white schools 
in the Territory, with t47 teachers and 2,713 pupils. The 
education of Alaskan Indians and Eskimos was in the hands of 
Federal agencies. In r9i9 there were in the Territory 70 Indian 
schools, too few to accommodate the children of the 25,000 
natives. The Federal Government abo made some provision for 
mc<Iical service for the natives, and maintainerl six small hospitals 
for the purpose. In addition to the Government schools, about 35 
seclarian missions were maintained by various churches for the 
benefit of the natives. Many of these had boaixling-schools and 
a few had hospitals. 

Eopulation .—In r92o the pop. was 54,899, a decrease of 9457, 
or 14-7 %, from 64,356 in igio. The whites numbered 29,000, as 
against 36,400 in 1910; the Indians and Eskimos 25,000, as 
against 25,331 in 1910; and the balance was of Mongolian and 
other races. Juneau, the capital and an imiwrtant mining centre, 
was the largest town, with a pop. of 3,058. Ketchikan, the most 
important fishing centre, had 2,458. Anchorage and Seward, on 
the Government railway, had respectively 1,685 &nd 652. 
Cordova, the coastal terminus of the Copper River railroad, bad 
955. Fairbanks, the chief mining town of tlie interior, had 1,155. 
Mome, on the Seward peninsula, had 852. The white population 
of Alaska steadily increased until 1915, when it exceeded 40,000. 
Subsequent losses were due to:—(1) enrolment in military service 
of about 3,500 men, few of whom returned; (2) high wages in the 
States; and (3) decrease in the gold-mining industry. While in 
1915 about 9,600 men were employed in Alaska mines, there were 
only about 3,000 in 1920. In addition to the permanent residents 
of Alaska, between 25,000 and 30,000 men annually visit the 
Territory to find employment, chiefly in fishing, but also in 
mining. There were also 2,000 or 3,000 tourists each summer. 

Mountaineering .—^The mountain ranges include a number of the 
highest peaks on the continent, which have exercised a fascination 
for the mountaineer. Maw unsuccessful attempts were made to 
reach thesummit of Mt. St. Elias (18,024 ft.) before the Italian Dulw of 
the .^bruzzi finally succeeded in 1897. Mount Wrangell, Alaska’shigh- 
est volcano (14,005 ft.), was ascended by Robert Dunn in 19^1 
and in 1912 Dora Keen climbed Mt. Blackburn (16,140 ft.). Sev¬ 
eral attempts were made between 1903 and igio to climb Mt. Mc¬ 
Kinley, the highest peak in North America. William Tayldr and 
Peter Anderson, prospectors, reached the summit of the N. peak 
(20,000 ft.) in 19TO, and Hudson Stuck and Harry P. Karsten the 
summit of the S. peak (20,300 ft), in 1912. Katmai volcano, in the 
central part of the Alaska peninsula, h.od liecn entirely dormant 
for more than a century previous to 1912. On June 6 of that year, 
without previous warning, the top of the volcano blew on and 
ejecta were thrown for at least 1,500 m., while the fine volcanic 
dust encircled the world in the upper atmosphere. Though one of 
the greatest eruptions in historic times, it caused no loss of life, 
because the ejecta fell chiefly on the sea and in uninhabited regions. 

Railways .—^At the close of 1910 there were 371 m. of railway 
in Alaska. This included 20 m. the White Pass Railroad (narrow 
gauge) which ran inland from Skagway across the international 
l^unaaty to White Horae in the Canadian Yukon (no miles). This 
line, while primarily serving Canadian territory, gave access during 
the open season of navigation to the settlements on the lower Yukon. 
The Copper River & North-Western Railroad (standard gauge). 


extending finm Cordova’an dhet (»ost,tOi;tJhieiC'hitsna opDM jbeit 
(196 m.), was eompletodtin |t9loo)l^lmhenMmi<tlv»Alaslu.48A|«)lpw 
Railroad (standard gauge), .wMibwIt-,for. 74 m>:from the towaot 
Sewairi, and then . went into. banioa*ptty< iiAiidOrro^-gauge rattew 
45 ni...in: length, wnmeoting the towitnof PairiMn«s,>witih, 
mines, was oompletad in i904«’and.w«s/later,purahcMed by tl|e:Govr 
emment. About 130 m. of railway, weretiilahl’,.in various,,parte 
of the Seward peninsula and eubsj^uently .abandoned. In J912 
Congress authorized a speoial commission to report upon the Alaeka 
railway situation. The commission,, escooimended that 7^3,. m. of 
railway be built, estimated to cost fjsfiostfioo. mio project included 
two lines: one to extend from Cordova to Fairbanks, Hsiigi the 
Copper River railroad, with a branch, to the Bering River coalfield; 
the other to run from Seward (utilizing the existing stub line) 
through the lower Susitna valley to navigable waters of the Kusko- 
kwim river, with a branch into the Matanuska coal-firid. In 1944 
authorization for not more than 1,000 m. of railway construcponi 
the cost limited to $354100,000, was granted by Congress. A now 
commission was then appointed, and after extensive surveys con¬ 
firmed in general the former estimate of cost. In 1915 the aaminis- 
tnition announced the selection, of a railway route from Seward to 
Fairbanks. The estimated cost of this was about t-wice as much as 
for the route from Cordova to Fairbanks, Railway construrtion was 
begun in 1916, and by 1920 383 m. put of a total of 467 m. had 
been completed. The entire system was to be finished by 1923. The 
choice of the more expensive route and a policy of using only con¬ 
struction of the highest tyjw brought the cost, at war prices, up to 
$52,000,000, with a probability that it would cost several millions 
more. 

Commerce .—^Thc value of the total products of Alaska from the 
annexation in 1867 to the close of 1920 was mure than $1,000,000,- 
000. In 1919 Alaska produced mmorals, furs, fish, etc., to the 
value of $71,000,000. During the same year the value of her imports 
was $38,925,000, of which $1,449,000 was for merchandise from for¬ 
eign countries. In 1919 25 American vessels (tonnage 32,444) and 
5 Canadian vessels (tonnage 4,870) were operated as common car¬ 
riers to Alaska ports. These carried 295490 tons of freight and 
32,803 passengers northbound, and 278,200 tons of freight and 3j >747 
passengers southbound. In the same year a total of 370 private 
vessels (tonnage 118,169), chiefly engaged in fisheries, were operated 
in the Alaska service ana carried a totai of 465,000 tons of freight 
(north- and southbound). Nine river steamers were operated on the 
Yukon in the summer of 1019. These carried a total of 9,690 tons 
of freight and 1,370 through-passengers. One steamer was operated 
on the Kuskolcvam river in 1919. 

Mintng .—From its small beginning at Juneau in 1880 up to the 
close of 1920 Alaska mining yidded a total value of $460,000,000. 
Of this 96% is to be creditM to gold and copper deposits. But the 
mines have also produced silver, platinum, palladium, tin, lead, 
antimony, tungsten, chromite, coal, petroleum, marble, gypsum, 
graphite, barite and sulphur; and development work was done on 
deposits carrying nickel, iron and molybdenite. The value of the 
total annual mineral production rose from $16,890,000 in 1910 to 
$22,ooocoo in 1920. Alaska mines have produced $320,000,000 
worth of gold, of which $220,000,000 is to be credited to the placers. 
The largest gold production of any one year (1906) was $22,000,000. 
Since 1916, when the value of the gold output was $17,200,000, 
gold-mining has steadily declined, being only $8,000,000 in 1920. 
This decrease was due to the world-wide stagnation of gold-mines 
caused by the economic conditions brought on by the World War, 
and to this primarily is due the loss of population already referred 
to. In the pa.5t about 60% of Alaska's population has directly 
or indirectly been supported by the gold-mining industry. The 
U.S. Geological Survey estimated the value of the pUcer gold 
reserves of Alaska to be at least $360,000,000. This was in addition 
to the gold in vein deposits whose value could not be estimated. 
Auriferous lodes have been found in many parts of Alaska and 
developed in a small way. The only largo gold lode mines were in 
south-eastern Alaska. Before the war there were near Juneau a 
number of largo gold-mining enterprises operated at a lower cost 
than anv others in the world. The small profits per ton were off¬ 
set by the very large tonnage of ore. With the increased cost of 
labour and supplies mining greatly decreased at Juneau. Alaska 
copper-mining began in 1901, and up to the close of 1920 had pro¬ 
duced 308,000 tons of metallic copper, valued at $127,000,000. 
Stimulated by the war demand and high prices, the mines made their 
largest output of copper in 1916 (59,900 tons). In 1920 the Terri¬ 
tory produced 35,000 tons of copper, chiefly from four large mines. 
Copper ores are widely distributed in ^aska, but most of the 
deposits are as yet inaccessible. The richest copper-mines thus far 
developed were those of the famous Kennicott group in the Chitina 
district. There are high-grade bituminous coals and some anthra¬ 
cite in both the Bering River and Matanuska fields, the latter within 
reach of the Government railway. All Alaska coal lands were with¬ 
drawn from entry in 1906, and patent was refused to all bat a few 
claims previously entered. This interdict lasted until 1913, when a 
coal-letiring law was enacted. Coal-mining was still in the develop¬ 
ment stage in 1921, the entire production up to that time bei^ 
only 300,000 tons. The output of 1920 was 70,000 tons, chiefly 
takra from a Government mine in the Matanuska field. The total 
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Mtimated reterva* of ocmU (ft the *«irv«yed fielde o( Alaeka wm 
19,990,000,000 tons, of which la,610,000,000 tons were lignito. Oil 
seepages were found at four localities on the Pacific seaboard: 
nafflely, Yakataga, Katalla, Iniskin Bay and Cold Bay, and also at 
several places near the N. Arctic coast. Only at Katalla, 60 m. 
E. o< Cordova, was there any considerable drilUng; here there was 
some oil production from the only petroleum claim to which patent 
had boon granted. The withdrawal in 1911 of oil lands from entry 
stopped all development. In 1919 an oil leasing law was passed, 
and the development of producing fields was expected to follow. 
The total Alaska oil production to the close of 1920 was 60,000 
terrels. Meanwhile, the Territory was consuming about 3,000,000 
barrels of imported petroleum products annually. The only consid¬ 
erable production of tin in North America was from the York dis¬ 
trict on Bering Sea, near Cape Prince of Wales. A total of 1,000 
tons of metallic tin had been mined since operations began in 1900. 
Alaska had produced in all about 0,800,000 oz. of silver and. 5,000 
tons of lead. This had practically all been won from gold and copper 
ores, for no large deposits of silver and lead had tieen developm. 
The mining of platinum and related minerals began in 1916, since 
which time about 1,500 or. of those minerals had been produced. 
Demands of the World War led to the mining of some antimony, 
tungsten and chromite ores, but with the decreased value of these 
metals after the peace those operations ceased. Quicksilver mining 
had been carried on in a small way for many years. Thorn were in 
south-eastern Alaska extensive deposits of high-grade marble which 
had been quarried on a large scale. 

Fisheries .—The total value of fish products which had been 
marketed (1867-1919) was $4i8,ooo;ooo. In 1919 the output of the 
fisheries brought in $50,283,000, of which $45,ooopoo was for salmon. 
Two small salmon canneries were built in Alaska in 1H79; by 1919 
the number had grown to 134. The fishing industry in 1919 em¬ 
ployed 28,500 persons, of which 3,875 were Indians. Ninety per cent 
were engaged in salmon canning. The canneries can be operated 
during only from two to four months of the year, and much the larger 
part of the labour is imported. About 90% of the salmon caught in 
Alaskan waters are canned. In 1911 a total of 44,000,000 salmon 
wore caught in Alaskan waters. This was increased in 1918 to 
101,500,000, but fell to 58,000,000 in 1919. The enormous catch of 
1918 was due to the stimulus of the war demands, and was undoubt¬ 
edly in excess of the number that can be taken without permanently 
impairing the industry. In the early days of the salmon-fishing 
there were no restrictions, but, beginning in 1902, laws were passed 
to regulate the fisheries. The latest law (1906) was a great improve¬ 
ment on those procetling, but is by no means adequate. As an addi¬ 
tional precautionary measure, hatcheries were established. There 
were five of these operated in 1919, at which were hatched and liber¬ 
ated 95,580,000 young salmon. In thoo^ this should suffice to 
provide (or the annual catch, but in practice only a small part sur¬ 
vive as adult fish. The importance to the nation of conserving the 
Alaska salmon fisheries is indicated by the fact that in 1919 a total 
of 133,680,000 lb. of salmon were shipped from the Territory. The 
halibut fisheries are being depleted even more rapidly than the sal¬ 
mon. About 14,000,000 lb. ore caught in Alaska and adjacent watera 
each year. The industry employs about 900 men and 90 small 
vessels. The halibut is all shipped fresh; much of it to the E. coast 
markets, and some to Europe. The number of cod on the Alaska 
cod banks is enormous, but as yet they have been little exploit!^. 
The total annual catch is lietwoen 10 and ii million pounds, and the 
number of mim employed is only a few hundred. Herring are found 
in great abundance as fur north as Boring Strait. Whale-fishing 
along the coast, once n very important industry, is now limited to a 
few shore stations, whore the catch is chiefly utilised for maWro 
fertilixer. There has been some canning of crabs and clams. The 
Alflttim crab, which is the same species as that found in the Pacijic 
waters farther south, is especially delicious. ■ 

Forest Products .—^The national forests of Alaska include all the 
liost timber lands (total area 20,000,000 acres). These are estimated 
to contain 77,000,000,000 ft. (B.M.) of timber suitable for lurolwr 
and pulp. Up to 1921 these forests had lieen used almost solely lor 
local use, though some spruce had been exported for tlje manufac¬ 
ture of aeroplanes and other articles which require great toughnlsM 
of fibre. It was officially estimated that these forests were capable 
of furnishing 2,000,000 cords of pulp-wood annually. A pulp-wood 
industry was developed in south-eastern Alaska in 1920. 

Agriculture .—Alaska contains extensive farm lands adapted to 
raising the hardier varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes 
and other hardy vegetables, and forage crops. The most promising 
agricultural fields were in the Tanana and Susitna valleys, both 
tributary to the Government railroad. Tests in this region showed 
that aurar Iwets can be matured that contain a high percentage of 
sugar. Extensive areas of agricultural land are also found in other 
parts of the Yukon basin, and smaller patches here and there in the 
Pacific coastal region. The best-developed fanning area was m the 
neighbourhood of Fairbanks, where about 2,000 acres of bnd were 
under cultivation. Here a hardy variety of wheal was matured 
during five succeuivc years, andjpart of the flour for local consump- 
tioa was made in a small mill. There is an abundance of gooil gra- 
tlng land in the interior, but the period of winter feeding is aliout 
di^t months. Up to r^t the only cattle introduced were small 


herds used lot dairying. The Goyernomt recently began theexper- 
iment of introducing yaks into this region. The ^mesticated imn- 
deer herds numbered in 1930 92,933 valued at $2,338,563 against 
33,107 in 1910. This was the natural increase from the orimnal 
1,300 imported by the Government bWween 1893 and 1903. About 
70 % of the herd was owned by the Eskimo, for whose support the 
animals were first imported. Somc_ reindeer meat had been ex¬ 
ported, and the amount promised to increase. 

Fur Industry .—Between 1867 and 1920 Alaska produced furs to 
the value of $^400,000, of which $53,000,000 represents seal skins 
taken on the Pnbilof Is. in Bering Up to 1910 the Gov¬ 
ernment leased the seal-catching privileges on the Pribitof Is. 
to private corporations, which kuleid 2,320,028 s^J and paid the 
Government $9,474,000 in nyaltios. The land killing of seal was 
properly restricted, but pelagic sealing by vessels of various nation¬ 
alities destroyed an additional 976,000 seal. Pelagic sealing, being 
on the high seas, could not be controlled by the American Govern¬ 
ment; therefore a trcayi was signed in 1911 between the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, abolishing it and provid¬ 
ing that the United States was to pay to Groat Britain and Japan 
each JS% of the catch made on the islands. Since 1910 killing has 
been prohibited on the Pribilof Is. except by Federal agents. 
Thanks to these provisions, the seal herd has increased from 215,000 
in 1912 to 524,000 in 1919. In the latter year the Government sold 
19.157 dressed seal skins, for which $1,501,600 was received. The 
value of all furs shipped in 1919, besides the seal, wa8$l,500,000, of 
which over half is to be credited to the fox. Fur farming increased 
rapidly during the World War owing chiefly to_ the hi^ value of 
furs. Most of the successful farms arc on small islands, and practi¬ 
cally all are devoted to the raising of foxes, though attempts have 
been made to raise both mink and marten. 

See Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely, Handbook of Alaska (1909); An¬ 
nual Reports of Governor of Alaska (1910-20); Reports of 13th 
and 14th Census; Report of the Internatwnal Boundary Cornmission 
between the United States and Canada: Arctic Ocean to Mt. St. Elias, 
with atlas (State Department, Washington, D. C., 1918)! Railway 
Routes in Alaska: Report of Alaska Railroad Commission (1913); 
Report of the Alaska Engineering Commission (1916); Alfred H. 
“Brooks, “The Development of Alaska by Government Railroads, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxviii. (1914)! Information about 
Alaska (Interior Department, 1917); J. L. McPherson, Alaska: Our 
Frontier Wonderland (Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 1921); Alfred 
H. Brooks, The Mt. McKinley Region (U.S. Geological Survey, 
1911); Mountain Exploration in Alaska (American Alpine Club, 
1914); Hudson Stuck, The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 
(1914); A Winter Circuit of our Arcttc Coast (1920): Ernest de 
K. lajffingwoll. The Canning River Region, Northern Alaska (U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1919). See also the reports of U.S. G<»logical 
Survey of U.S. Department of Agriculture, of Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Annual Report of Commissioner of Education, Reports 
of Governor of Alaska (Washington. D.C.), and of Commissioner 
of Education for Territory of Alaska (Juneau, Alaska). 

(A. H. Ba.) 

ALBANIA (see 1.481).—Up to 1908 the policy adopted by Ihe 
national Albanian leaders may be summarized as follows:— 
(i) To preserve the Ottoman Empire until such time us the 
Albanian national ideal, surreptitiously propagated by the 
various national societies resident abroad, hud entered into 
the consciousness of the Albanian people as a whole (a process 
irecesssrily slow where 99% of the poyiulation was illiterate and 
in the face of the opposition of both 'Abdul Hamid and the. 
Greek Patriarchate)—lest a premature disruption ol 'Turkey 
might bring about the dismemberment of Albania herself at the 
h.nnds of her Christian neighbours; (2) to press in tte meantime 
by constitutional means for an autonomous administration of 
Albania. 

Prominent among those in favour of these Fabian tactics 
were Fcrid Pasha Vlora, the Sultan’s trusted grand vizier, and 
his cousin Ismael Kemal. The keen appreciation by these states¬ 
men of their country’s predicament was amply proved by sub¬ 
sequent events. These events, however, they were unable to 
control. In July 1908 the Young Turk revolution became 
imminent. 'The Albanian mountain chiefs, throwing in their 
lot with the revolutionary movement, took the lead by tele¬ 
graphing to the Sultan to demand the revival of the constitulfon 
of 1878. A few days later Maj. Enver Bey and the Committee 
of Union and Progress proclaimed the constitution at various 
places in Macedonia, and the II. and III. Army Corps threat¬ 
ened to march upon Constantinople. On July 34 the Sultan 
bowed to the inevitable. Six months later he was deposed 
after his attempt at counter-revolution had faded—an a.ttcmpt 
undertaken with the aid of his Albanian bodyguard and with the 
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oonnivance of t]ie Liberal union, headed by Ismael Remal, 
who had already realised that the aims of the committee were 
little more liberal than the old regime’s. The privilege of inform¬ 
ing him of this decision of Parliament was reserved for another 
Albanian, Essad Pasha. 

The Albanians had at first hailed the Turkish revolution 
with enthusiasm. It seemed to promise the fulfilment of their 
most cherished aspirations: autonomy and the introduction of 
means of education in the national tongue. Albanians bad 
never been slow to avail themselves of any opportunity of 
educating themselves on national lines, as is proved by the 
phenomenal progress in education that had been made within 
Albania itself during the years 1870-86, when the establish¬ 
ment of Albanian schools was tolerated, as well as in the Al¬ 
banian colonies abroad. The names of men like the brothers 
Sami and Naim Frasberi, the first a lexicographer and historian, 
the second a poet; of Wassa Pasha, founder of the society for the 
publication of Albanian books in Constantinople in 1870; and 
of Prenk Dochi, who became Abbot of the Mirditi in 1888, 
should especially be remembered in connexion with the obscure 
but heroic efforts on the part of patriotic Albanians to educate 
their countrymen prior to the revolution of tgo8. 

A “ Bessa ” (pledge of honour) was taken by the mountain 
tribesmen to suspend all existing blood feuds in honour of the 
auspicious occasion. It soon became evident, however, that not 
only was nothing to be hoped for from the Young Turks but that 
the triumph of the revolutionary movement was to prove a 
more formidable menace to the cause of Albanian nationality 
than the obscurantist tyranny of the Sultan. The Committee 
of Union and Progress had no sooner obtained a settlement of 
the international questions arising out of the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herxegovina and of Eastern Rumelia by Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria respectively, than they actively set to work to 
achieve their plan of Ottomanising the subject races of Turkey. 
The Albanian schools, which had recently been able to open 
their doors through private contributions, were again closed, 
the Albanian newspapers were again forced to migrate to foreign 
lands, and the national movement was stopped. In the face 
of violent protests a decree was issued that the Albanian lan¬ 
guage might he taught with the Turkish instead of Latin 
characters and a number of school-books were actually published 
in this manner. But the Albanians saw through the device and 
would have none of it. Heaps of the books were burned in the 
market-places. 

Insurrection of igti-2 .—^At the same time an insurrectionary 
movement broke out among the Moslem tribes in the north, 
headed by Tsa Boletin, a natural leader of rare prowess who 
rallied the mountain tribesmen disafiected by the attempt of 
the Young Turks to levy taxation from which hitherto they had 
been exempt. The Turks, however, retaliated by ruthless efforts 
to disarm the population. Whole villages were destroyed and 
—what the proud clansmen would less easily forgive—their 
chiefs were publicly flogged. In igii the insurrection assumed 
larger dimensions. While the Moslem tribes kept quiet the 
Roman Catholic Malzia and Mathe tribes, instigated by the 
Montenegrins, formed armed bands, and in the spring attacked 
with success the Turkish outposts on the Montenegrin frontier. 
In April Torgut Shevket Pasha tried to suppress the movement 
with a large army, but notwithstanding the superiority of his 
forces, met with several reverses. In May Russia warned the 
Ottoman Government not to extend hostilities against Monte¬ 
negro, who was harbouring a large number of the refugees. In 
June Mirdita joined the rebels, proclaiming her own autonomy 
and setting up a provisional government. In the same month 
there Was a great meeting of rebel chiefs, who drew up a state¬ 
ment of their grievances and a list of their demands under 13 
headings, of which the most important were the recognition of 
Albanian nationality and the use of the Albanian language in 
the schools and in all local administration. 

Balkan War, 1912-3 .—The Turks attempted to bribe and 
cajole Mgr. Sereggi, Archbishop of Scutari, a brave and honest 
patriot, to intervene. He protested that he had not the authority; 
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nor ms it his businuss. Tlie inevitable result was that the fol¬ 
lowing year, when the Turks were fully engaged in the wax with 
Italy, the insurrection .broke out afresh. The Albaiua»* 0^ 
Kossovo joined in the revolt, seised Pristina, and publiah^. • 
manifesto demanding a dissolution of Parliament and the holing 
of fresh and fairly conducted elections. Southern Albania 
joined the insurgents and success followed success. In May 
Uskub was occupied. In view of trouble brewing elsewhere 
the Turks had no alternative but to give in. By the terms .of 
the cessation of hostilities, Albania was recognized by the 
Turkish Government as an autonomous administrative prov¬ 
ince comprising the four Albanian vilayets of Scutari, Kossovo, 
Yannina and Monastir, and more or less the same conditions 
already granted on paper were definitely ratified. Of all these 
concessions, however, by far the most important was the 
recognition on the part of Turkey that Albania extended to 
the four vilayets. This was the first official delimitation of 
the frontiers of Albania. 

The success of the Albanians was, no doubt, a considerable 
factor contributing to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Turkey and the Balkan League in the autumn of igi2. The 
latter were encouraged by the reverses sustained by the Turkish 
army under their German leaders, and the grant of autonomy, 
were it allowed time to consolidate the national organization 
of the country, threatened to jeopardize the aims of the league, 
which envisaged the partition of Albania. The latter suffered 
from possessing no effective central authority. Accordingly, 
when the war broke out in Oct., the Albanians were divided as 
to the right pobey to pursue. The Roman Catholic Maltsors 
joined the Montenegrins; the Kossovo Albanians fought half¬ 
heartedly on the side of the Turks; the rest of the Albanians 
remained neutral. The Maltsors, moreover, withdrew from 
the struggle before the end of the hostilities, being enraged at 
the cruel treatment by the Montenegrins of their Moslem 
neighbours. In fact, apart from the defence of the two fortresses 
of Yannina and Scutari, the safety of which was considered a 
vital point to the life of Albania, the Albanians practically left 
the Turks alone in their struggle. 

During Nov. the greater part of northern and central Albania 
was invaded by the Serbians and Montenegrins, and the greater 
part of Epirus was in the possession of the Greeks, ^bania 
seemed lost. But at this juncture the prompt action of Ismael 
Kemal partially saved the situation. After consulting with the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary and Italy, the two Powers 
interested in the maintenance of an integral Albania, he landed 
in the nick of time at Durazzo before the capture of that town 
by the Serbians. Thence he proceeded on horseback to Valona 
and summoned there an assembly of representative notables 
from all parts of Albania. On Nov. a8 igia the national flag, 
the black double-beaded eagle of Scanderbeg on a blood-red 
ground, was hoisted over the town and a formal proclamation 
of independence was issued together with a declaration of 
neutrality. This act gave the Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
Governments the necessary lead for their diplomatic inter¬ 
vention. But owing to the championship of Russia of the allies’ 
cause, the only immediate result of this was the menace of a 
general European conflict. It was left to England, the only 
Power with any pretensions to impartiality, to lend her best 
offices to bring about an accommodation, and it was owing to 
the untiring efforts of Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Grey that 
eventually a peaceful but by no means altogether satisfactory 
compromise was arrived at. A conference of ambassadors was 
assembled in London, and on Dec. ao the principle of Albanian 
autonomy was admitted. The allies agreed to leave to the Great 
Powers the task of delimitating the frontiers and defining 
the status of Albania and a clause was drafted to this effect 
for insertion in the Treaty of London (May igis) between the 
allies and Turkey. On April 7 igi3 Sir Edward Grey made the 
following statement to the House of Commons:—“ The agree¬ 
ment between the Powers respecting the .frontiers'of Albania 
was reached after, a long and laborious diplomatic effort. It 
was decided that the littoral and Scutari should be Albanian, 
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Mtimated reterva* of ocmU (ft the *«irv«yed fielde o( Alaeka wm 
19,990,000,000 tons, of which la,610,000,000 tons were lignito. Oil 
seepages were found at four localities on the Pacific seaboard: 
nafflely, Yakataga, Katalla, Iniskin Bay and Cold Bay, and also at 
several places near the N. Arctic coast. Only at Katalla, 60 m. 
E. o< Cordova, was there any considerable drilUng; here there was 
some oil production from the only petroleum claim to which patent 
had boon granted. The withdrawal in 1911 of oil lands from entry 
stopped all development. In 1919 an oil leasing law was passed, 
and the development of producing fields was expected to follow. 
The total Alaska oil production to the close of 1920 was 60,000 
terrels. Meanwhile, the Territory was consuming about 3,000,000 
barrels of imported petroleum products annually. The only consid¬ 
erable production of tin in North America was from the York dis¬ 
trict on Bering Sea, near Cape Prince of Wales. A total of 1,000 
tons of metallic tin had been mined since operations began in 1900. 
Alaska had produced in all about 0,800,000 oz. of silver and. 5,000 
tons of lead. This had practically all been won from gold and copper 
ores, for no large deposits of silver and lead had tieen developm. 
The mining of platinum and related minerals began in 1916, since 
which time about 1,500 or. of those minerals had been produced. 
Demands of the World War led to the mining of some antimony, 
tungsten and chromite ores, but with the decreased value of these 
metals after the peace those operations ceased. Quicksilver mining 
had been carried on in a small way for many years. Thorn were in 
south-eastern Alaska extensive deposits of high-grade marble which 
had been quarried on a large scale. 

Fisheries .—The total value of fish products which had been 
marketed (1867-1919) was $4i8,ooo;ooo. In 1919 the output of the 
fisheries brought in $50,283,000, of which $45,ooopoo was for salmon. 
Two small salmon canneries were built in Alaska in 1H79; by 1919 
the number had grown to 134. The fishing industry in 1919 em¬ 
ployed 28,500 persons, of which 3,875 were Indians. Ninety per cent 
were engaged in salmon canning. The canneries can be operated 
during only from two to four months of the year, and much the larger 
part of the labour is imported. About 90% of the salmon caught in 
Alaskan waters are canned. In 1911 a total of 44,000,000 salmon 
wore caught in Alaskan waters. This was increased in 1918 to 
101,500,000, but fell to 58,000,000 in 1919. The enormous catch of 
1918 was due to the stimulus of the war demands, and was undoubt¬ 
edly in excess of the number that can be taken without permanently 
impairing the industry. In the early days of the salmon-fishing 
there were no restrictions, but, beginning in 1902, laws were passed 
to regulate the fisheries. The latest law (1906) was a great improve¬ 
ment on those procetling, but is by no means adequate. As an addi¬ 
tional precautionary measure, hatcheries were established. There 
were five of these operated in 1919, at which were hatched and liber¬ 
ated 95,580,000 young salmon. In thoo^ this should suffice to 
provide (or the annual catch, but in practice only a small part sur¬ 
vive as adult fish. The importance to the nation of conserving the 
Alaska salmon fisheries is indicated by the fact that in 1919 a total 
of 133,680,000 lb. of salmon were shipped from the Territory. The 
halibut fisheries are being depleted even more rapidly than the sal¬ 
mon. About 14,000,000 lb. ore caught in Alaska and adjacent watera 
each year. The industry employs about 900 men and 90 small 
vessels. The halibut is all shipped fresh; much of it to the E. coast 
markets, and some to Europe. The number of cod on the Alaska 
cod banks is enormous, but as yet they have been little exploit!^. 
The total annual catch is lietwoen 10 and ii million pounds, and the 
number of mim employed is only a few hundred. Herring are found 
in great abundance as fur north as Boring Strait. Whale-fishing 
along the coast, once n very important industry, is now limited to a 
few shore stations, whore the catch is chiefly utilised for maWro 
fertilixer. There has been some canning of crabs and clams. The 
Alflttim crab, which is the same species as that found in the Pacijic 
waters farther south, is especially delicious. ■ 

Forest Products .—^The national forests of Alaska include all the 
liost timber lands (total area 20,000,000 acres). These are estimated 
to contain 77,000,000,000 ft. (B.M.) of timber suitable for lurolwr 
and pulp. Up to 1921 these forests had lieen used almost solely lor 
local use, though some spruce had been exported for tlje manufac¬ 
ture of aeroplanes and other articles which require great toughnlsM 
of fibre. It was officially estimated that these forests were capable 
of furnishing 2,000,000 cords of pulp-wood annually. A pulp-wood 
industry was developed in south-eastern Alaska in 1920. 

Agriculture .—Alaska contains extensive farm lands adapted to 
raising the hardier varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes 
and other hardy vegetables, and forage crops. The most promising 
agricultural fields were in the Tanana and Susitna valleys, both 
tributary to the Government railroad. Tests in this region showed 
that aurar Iwets can be matured that contain a high percentage of 
sugar. Extensive areas of agricultural land are also found in other 
parts of the Yukon basin, and smaller patches here and there in the 
Pacific coastal region. The best-developed fanning area was m the 
neighbourhood of Fairbanks, where about 2,000 acres of bnd were 
under cultivation. Here a hardy variety of wheal was matured 
during five succeuivc years, andjpart of the flour for local consump- 
tioa was made in a small mill. There is an abundance of gooil gra- 
tlng land in the interior, but the period of winter feeding is aliout 
di^t months. Up to r^t the only cattle introduced were small 


herds used lot dairying. The Goyernomt recently began theexper- 
iment of introducing yaks into this region. The ^mesticated imn- 
deer herds numbered in 1930 92,933 valued at $2,338,563 against 
33,107 in 1910. This was the natural increase from the orimnal 
1,300 imported by the Government bWween 1893 and 1903. About 
70 % of the herd was owned by the Eskimo, for whose support the 
animals were first imported. Somc_ reindeer meat had been ex¬ 
ported, and the amount promised to increase. 

Fur Industry .—Between 1867 and 1920 Alaska produced furs to 
the value of $^400,000, of which $53,000,000 represents seal skins 
taken on the Pnbilof Is. in Bering Up to 1910 the Gov¬ 
ernment leased the seal-catching privileges on the Pribitof Is. 
to private corporations, which kuleid 2,320,028 s^J and paid the 
Government $9,474,000 in nyaltios. The land killing of seal was 
properly restricted, but pelagic sealing by vessels of various nation¬ 
alities destroyed an additional 976,000 seal. Pelagic sealing, being 
on the high seas, could not be controlled by the American Govern¬ 
ment; therefore a trcayi was signed in 1911 between the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, abolishing it and provid¬ 
ing that the United States was to pay to Groat Britain and Japan 
each JS% of the catch made on the islands. Since 1910 killing has 
been prohibited on the Pribilof Is. except by Federal agents. 
Thanks to these provisions, the seal herd has increased from 215,000 
in 1912 to 524,000 in 1919. In the latter year the Government sold 
19.157 dressed seal skins, for which $1,501,600 was received. The 
value of all furs shipped in 1919, besides the seal, wa8$l,500,000, of 
which over half is to be credited to the fox. Fur farming increased 
rapidly during the World War owing chiefly to_ the hi^ value of 
furs. Most of the successful farms arc on small islands, and practi¬ 
cally all are devoted to the raising of foxes, though attempts have 
been made to raise both mink and marten. 

See Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely, Handbook of Alaska (1909); An¬ 
nual Reports of Governor of Alaska (1910-20); Reports of 13th 
and 14th Census; Report of the Internatwnal Boundary Cornmission 
between the United States and Canada: Arctic Ocean to Mt. St. Elias, 
with atlas (State Department, Washington, D. C., 1918)! Railway 
Routes in Alaska: Report of Alaska Railroad Commission (1913); 
Report of the Alaska Engineering Commission (1916); Alfred H. 
“Brooks, “The Development of Alaska by Government Railroads, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxviii. (1914)! Information about 
Alaska (Interior Department, 1917); J. L. McPherson, Alaska: Our 
Frontier Wonderland (Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 1921); Alfred 
H. Brooks, The Mt. McKinley Region (U.S. Geological Survey, 
1911); Mountain Exploration in Alaska (American Alpine Club, 
1914); Hudson Stuck, The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 
(1914); A Winter Circuit of our Arcttc Coast (1920): Ernest de 
K. lajffingwoll. The Canning River Region, Northern Alaska (U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1919). See also the reports of U.S. G<»logical 
Survey of U.S. Department of Agriculture, of Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Annual Report of Commissioner of Education, Reports 
of Governor of Alaska (Washington. D.C.), and of Commissioner 
of Education for Territory of Alaska (Juneau, Alaska). 

(A. H. Ba.) 

ALBANIA (see 1.481).—Up to 1908 the policy adopted by Ihe 
national Albanian leaders may be summarized as follows:— 
(i) To preserve the Ottoman Empire until such time us the 
Albanian national ideal, surreptitiously propagated by the 
various national societies resident abroad, hud entered into 
the consciousness of the Albanian people as a whole (a process 
irecesssrily slow where 99% of the poyiulation was illiterate and 
in the face of the opposition of both 'Abdul Hamid and the. 
Greek Patriarchate)—lest a premature disruption ol 'Turkey 
might bring about the dismemberment of Albania herself at the 
h.nnds of her Christian neighbours; (2) to press in tte meantime 
by constitutional means for an autonomous administration of 
Albania. 

Prominent among those in favour of these Fabian tactics 
were Fcrid Pasha Vlora, the Sultan’s trusted grand vizier, and 
his cousin Ismael Kemal. The keen appreciation by these states¬ 
men of their country’s predicament was amply proved by sub¬ 
sequent events. These events, however, they were unable to 
control. In July 1908 the Young Turk revolution became 
imminent. 'The Albanian mountain chiefs, throwing in their 
lot with the revolutionary movement, took the lead by tele¬ 
graphing to the Sultan to demand the revival of the constitulfon 
of 1878. A few days later Maj. Enver Bey and the Committee 
of Union and Progress proclaimed the constitution at various 
places in Macedonia, and the II. and III. Army Corps threat¬ 
ened to march upon Constantinople. On July 34 the Sultan 
bowed to the inevitable. Six months later he was deposed 
after his attempt at counter-revolution had faded—an a.ttcmpt 
undertaken with the aid of his Albanian bodyguard and with the 
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I In Nov. t9i 6 the Itelians had occflpled Valona. In the 
autumn o{ 1915 the Austro-Hungarians, after overrunning 
Serbia, occupied northern and central Albania. Essad retired 
to Salonika where he continued to pose for some considerable 
time as the true Albanian representative until he became finally 
discredited. Many Albanians adhered to the cause of the central 
empires. This was not unnatural since a victory for Germany 
would in all probability have given Albania an autonomous, if 
not an independent, government within wider frontiers than 
she could ever otherwise hope for. Under Bairam Tsuri, an 
tmsurpassed giteriUero, Albanian bands harassed the Allied 
lines of communication Which ran from Santi Quaranta to 
Koritsa and Salonika. 

On June 3 1917 Italy proclaimed the independence of all 
Albania under Italian protection. This proclamation was sub¬ 
sequently explained as not denoting a “ protectorate,” but it 
could hardly be Interpreted as anything but a formal repudiation 
of the articles of the Pact of London. The French, who had 
occupied the Ersek-Eoritsa road, replied by proclaiming the 
republic of Koritsa. After three months the republic was 
abolished, but the district remained under French rule until 
May 1918, when it was handed over to the Albanians. Then 
came the retreat of the Austrians in the autumn of that year. 
Thus the greater part of Albania fell under the occupation of 
Italy. An intef-Allied contingent on the other hand occupied 
Scutari, while Serbian troops seized Mt. Tarabosh and advanced 
their line considerably west of the 1913 frontier. 

In March tgio the inter-AUied command at Scutari handed 
over their powers to a small Italian contingent, which in 
May 19a I still remained in the town as representing the Allied 
and Associated Powers pending the formal recognition of the 
Albanian State and the confirmation of its frontiers. 

Meantime important events had occurred which finally 
paved the way for the reestablishment of Albanian independence. 
The Itahans permitted the formation of a new national provi¬ 
sional government within their area of occupation, and Albania’s 
case was duly presented at the Peace Conference in 1919. Her 
representatives included Turchan Pasha, who had acted as 
Prince William’s prime minister; Dr. Tourtuli of Koritsa, the 
eminent specialist in tropical diseases; Mgr. Bumci, Bishop of 
Alcssio; and Mehmet Bey Konitza, later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and representative of the Vatra, an important national 
society of Albanians resident in America which had risen during 
the last ten years under the able organization of Faik Konitza 
and Mgr, Fa Noli, to take a leading part in the cause of Albanian 
independence. The general complications of the Adriatic ques¬ 
tion, however, prevented the Albanian case being concluded. 
President Wilson vetoed a proposal to partition the country. 
The Italians at the same time lost their initial popularity. It 
was generally understood that they had provisionally accepted 
a nmndate for Albania. There were evident signs in any case of 
an intention on their part to remain in permanent occupation. 
They treated the local authorities with scant courtesy and 
seriously hampered the independent working of the central 
Government. The latter were also keenly aware that a per¬ 
manent Italian occupation inevitably entailed the admission of 
at least part of the Greek and Serbian claims to their territory. 

It was in these circumstances that fighting broke out between 
Albanian irregulars and the Italian troops, which had been 
greatly reduced in numbers and were suffering badly from 
pialaria. The Italians accordingly concentrated within certain 
Strategical areas, and thus enabled a new and more representa- 
■Uve Albanian Government to be formed in Feb. igao, first at 
LyusM and then at Tirana, under the presidency of Suleiman 
Bey Delvina. Four constitutional regents were simultaneously 
WPomted, namely. Mgr. Bumci, Dr. Tourtuli, Abdi ■D)ptani 
tod Akif Pasha—two Mussulmans, one Catholic and one 
Orthodox. Later in the year the Albanians under Bairam Tsuri 
agam attacked the Italians, capturing many important positions 
tod pressing them hard within the Valona area itself. Italy 

m no mood for further wars. The economic and social con¬ 
dition of the country forbade any hope the Italian Nationalist 
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partiw stfll entertained of of arm#. 

rule in Albania. Moreover, Gii^tti had aasussed power.i 
large Liberal majority bdund h^, tod he had made tQ> hflt9f>hu 
to tackle the Albanian question otherwise. The result 
agreement signed on Aug. a igso, by which Albania’s jade- 
pendence was com|detcly recogniW by Italy and the evacuatiqx 
of the country by the Italian troops assured. 

The Serbs, who had attempted to profit by the. occasion, 
had advanced on Tirana, but after some severe fighting, had 
been driven back to their original positions. Yet in spite ol 
these successes the Government of Suleiman Bey f^ m ,the 
autumn. It was replaced by a Ministry under lUias Vgiom, 
pending the election due to take place in the following, «prinE 
of a new Chamber, Mgr. Fa Noli was appointed Aibaaian 
representative at Geneva and in Jan. 1931 Albania was formally 
admitted to full membership of the League of Nations, all the 
parties (Italy, Serbia and Greece), at one time interested in 
her dismemberment, recording their vote in favour of the 
motion. 
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ALBERT I., King of the Belgians (1875- )> was bom at 

Brussels April 8 1875, the younger son of Philip, Count of 
Flanders (1837-1905), brother of Leopold II., by his marriage 
with Princess Marie of Hobenzoilern. The other children of 
this marriage were: Baldwin (b. 1869), Henriette, afterwards 
Duchess of Vendbme (b. 1870), a daughter who died in infancy, 
and Josephine, afterwards Princess Charles of HohenzoUern 
(b. 1873). The premature death of Prince Leopold, only son of 
Leopold II., on June as 1869, made Prince Baldwin heir, pre¬ 
sumptive to the Belgian crown, but on the death of the young 
prince on Jam 33 1891, Prince Albert became next in the 
line of succession. He was carefully educated, and showed a 
marked taste for engineering and mechanics, studying both naval 
and aerial construction. He received his training in military 
matters at the Ecole Militaire under Gen. Jungblut, and 
also became a thorough all-round sportsman, taking much 
interest in mountaineering and later in aviation. On Oct. a 
1900 he was married at Munich to Princess Elisabeth (b. July 
35 1876, at Possenhofen), second daughter of Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria. Three Children were born, of this 
marriage: Leopold, Duke of Brabant (b. Nov. $ 1901), Charles, 
Count of Flanders (b. Oct. lo 1903), and Marie, Josfi ,(b. Aug. 4 
1906). 

Prince Albert also travelled widdy, paying a yiait to America 
in 1896, tod in 1908 visiting England in order to study naval 
construction. In April 1909 he went to the Belgian Cpiigo, in 
order to acquaint himself with colonial conditions, returning in 
Aug. of the same year. , , 

On the death of Leopold II. nn Dec. i 1909 Prince Albert 
took the oath of fidelity to the Belgian constitution and be¬ 
came king under the name of Albert I. He occupied him. 
Mlf more especially with the organization of the army and 
in May 1913 gave his assent to the law which was demgged to 
s«ure for Belpum an army of 3SO»<»o men. Hn also iutererted 
himself in various social and legal reforms, while his, scientific 
tastes did not prevent him from becoming a friend of art' and 
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Mtimated reterva* of ocmU (ft the *«irv«yed fielde o( Alaeka wm 
19,990,000,000 tons, of which la,610,000,000 tons were lignito. Oil 
seepages were found at four localities on the Pacific seaboard: 
nafflely, Yakataga, Katalla, Iniskin Bay and Cold Bay, and also at 
several places near the N. Arctic coast. Only at Katalla, 60 m. 
E. o< Cordova, was there any considerable drilUng; here there was 
some oil production from the only petroleum claim to which patent 
had boon granted. The withdrawal in 1911 of oil lands from entry 
stopped all development. In 1919 an oil leasing law was passed, 
and the development of producing fields was expected to follow. 
The total Alaska oil production to the close of 1920 was 60,000 
terrels. Meanwhile, the Territory was consuming about 3,000,000 
barrels of imported petroleum products annually. The only consid¬ 
erable production of tin in North America was from the York dis¬ 
trict on Bering Sea, near Cape Prince of Wales. A total of 1,000 
tons of metallic tin had been mined since operations began in 1900. 
Alaska had produced in all about 0,800,000 oz. of silver and. 5,000 
tons of lead. This had practically all been won from gold and copper 
ores, for no large deposits of silver and lead had tieen developm. 
The mining of platinum and related minerals began in 1916, since 
which time about 1,500 or. of those minerals had been produced. 
Demands of the World War led to the mining of some antimony, 
tungsten and chromite ores, but with the decreased value of these 
metals after the peace those operations ceased. Quicksilver mining 
had been carried on in a small way for many years. Thorn were in 
south-eastern Alaska extensive deposits of high-grade marble which 
had been quarried on a large scale. 

Fisheries .—The total value of fish products which had been 
marketed (1867-1919) was $4i8,ooo;ooo. In 1919 the output of the 
fisheries brought in $50,283,000, of which $45,ooopoo was for salmon. 
Two small salmon canneries were built in Alaska in 1H79; by 1919 
the number had grown to 134. The fishing industry in 1919 em¬ 
ployed 28,500 persons, of which 3,875 were Indians. Ninety per cent 
were engaged in salmon canning. The canneries can be operated 
during only from two to four months of the year, and much the larger 
part of the labour is imported. About 90% of the salmon caught in 
Alaskan waters are canned. In 1911 a total of 44,000,000 salmon 
wore caught in Alaskan waters. This was increased in 1918 to 
101,500,000, but fell to 58,000,000 in 1919. The enormous catch of 
1918 was due to the stimulus of the war demands, and was undoubt¬ 
edly in excess of the number that can be taken without permanently 
impairing the industry. In the early days of the salmon-fishing 
there were no restrictions, but, beginning in 1902, laws were passed 
to regulate the fisheries. The latest law (1906) was a great improve¬ 
ment on those procetling, but is by no means adequate. As an addi¬ 
tional precautionary measure, hatcheries were established. There 
were five of these operated in 1919, at which were hatched and liber¬ 
ated 95,580,000 young salmon. In thoo^ this should suffice to 
provide (or the annual catch, but in practice only a small part sur¬ 
vive as adult fish. The importance to the nation of conserving the 
Alaska salmon fisheries is indicated by the fact that in 1919 a total 
of 133,680,000 lb. of salmon were shipped from the Territory. The 
halibut fisheries are being depleted even more rapidly than the sal¬ 
mon. About 14,000,000 lb. ore caught in Alaska and adjacent watera 
each year. The industry employs about 900 men and 90 small 
vessels. The halibut is all shipped fresh; much of it to the E. coast 
markets, and some to Europe. The number of cod on the Alaska 
cod banks is enormous, but as yet they have been little exploit!^. 
The total annual catch is lietwoen 10 and ii million pounds, and the 
number of mim employed is only a few hundred. Herring are found 
in great abundance as fur north as Boring Strait. Whale-fishing 
along the coast, once n very important industry, is now limited to a 
few shore stations, whore the catch is chiefly utilised for maWro 
fertilixer. There has been some canning of crabs and clams. The 
Alflttim crab, which is the same species as that found in the Pacijic 
waters farther south, is especially delicious. ■ 

Forest Products .—^The national forests of Alaska include all the 
liost timber lands (total area 20,000,000 acres). These are estimated 
to contain 77,000,000,000 ft. (B.M.) of timber suitable for lurolwr 
and pulp. Up to 1921 these forests had lieen used almost solely lor 
local use, though some spruce had been exported for tlje manufac¬ 
ture of aeroplanes and other articles which require great toughnlsM 
of fibre. It was officially estimated that these forests were capable 
of furnishing 2,000,000 cords of pulp-wood annually. A pulp-wood 
industry was developed in south-eastern Alaska in 1920. 

Agriculture .—Alaska contains extensive farm lands adapted to 
raising the hardier varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes 
and other hardy vegetables, and forage crops. The most promising 
agricultural fields were in the Tanana and Susitna valleys, both 
tributary to the Government railroad. Tests in this region showed 
that aurar Iwets can be matured that contain a high percentage of 
sugar. Extensive areas of agricultural land are also found in other 
parts of the Yukon basin, and smaller patches here and there in the 
Pacific coastal region. The best-developed fanning area was m the 
neighbourhood of Fairbanks, where about 2,000 acres of bnd were 
under cultivation. Here a hardy variety of wheal was matured 
during five succeuivc years, andjpart of the flour for local consump- 
tioa was made in a small mill. There is an abundance of gooil gra- 
tlng land in the interior, but the period of winter feeding is aliout 
di^t months. Up to r^t the only cattle introduced were small 


herds used lot dairying. The Goyernomt recently began theexper- 
iment of introducing yaks into this region. The ^mesticated imn- 
deer herds numbered in 1930 92,933 valued at $2,338,563 against 
33,107 in 1910. This was the natural increase from the orimnal 
1,300 imported by the Government bWween 1893 and 1903. About 
70 % of the herd was owned by the Eskimo, for whose support the 
animals were first imported. Somc_ reindeer meat had been ex¬ 
ported, and the amount promised to increase. 

Fur Industry .—Between 1867 and 1920 Alaska produced furs to 
the value of $^400,000, of which $53,000,000 represents seal skins 
taken on the Pnbilof Is. in Bering Up to 1910 the Gov¬ 
ernment leased the seal-catching privileges on the Pribitof Is. 
to private corporations, which kuleid 2,320,028 s^J and paid the 
Government $9,474,000 in nyaltios. The land killing of seal was 
properly restricted, but pelagic sealing by vessels of various nation¬ 
alities destroyed an additional 976,000 seal. Pelagic sealing, being 
on the high seas, could not be controlled by the American Govern¬ 
ment; therefore a trcayi was signed in 1911 between the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, abolishing it and provid¬ 
ing that the United States was to pay to Groat Britain and Japan 
each JS% of the catch made on the islands. Since 1910 killing has 
been prohibited on the Pribilof Is. except by Federal agents. 
Thanks to these provisions, the seal herd has increased from 215,000 
in 1912 to 524,000 in 1919. In the latter year the Government sold 
19.157 dressed seal skins, for which $1,501,600 was received. The 
value of all furs shipped in 1919, besides the seal, wa8$l,500,000, of 
which over half is to be credited to the fox. Fur farming increased 
rapidly during the World War owing chiefly to_ the hi^ value of 
furs. Most of the successful farms arc on small islands, and practi¬ 
cally all are devoted to the raising of foxes, though attempts have 
been made to raise both mink and marten. 

See Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely, Handbook of Alaska (1909); An¬ 
nual Reports of Governor of Alaska (1910-20); Reports of 13th 
and 14th Census; Report of the Internatwnal Boundary Cornmission 
between the United States and Canada: Arctic Ocean to Mt. St. Elias, 
with atlas (State Department, Washington, D. C., 1918)! Railway 
Routes in Alaska: Report of Alaska Railroad Commission (1913); 
Report of the Alaska Engineering Commission (1916); Alfred H. 
“Brooks, “The Development of Alaska by Government Railroads, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxviii. (1914)! Information about 
Alaska (Interior Department, 1917); J. L. McPherson, Alaska: Our 
Frontier Wonderland (Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 1921); Alfred 
H. Brooks, The Mt. McKinley Region (U.S. Geological Survey, 
1911); Mountain Exploration in Alaska (American Alpine Club, 
1914); Hudson Stuck, The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 
(1914); A Winter Circuit of our Arcttc Coast (1920): Ernest de 
K. lajffingwoll. The Canning River Region, Northern Alaska (U.S. 
Geological Survey, 1919). See also the reports of U.S. G<»logical 
Survey of U.S. Department of Agriculture, of Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Annual Report of Commissioner of Education, Reports 
of Governor of Alaska (Washington. D.C.), and of Commissioner 
of Education for Territory of Alaska (Juneau, Alaska). 

(A. H. Ba.) 

ALBANIA (see 1.481).—Up to 1908 the policy adopted by Ihe 
national Albanian leaders may be summarized as follows:— 
(i) To preserve the Ottoman Empire until such time us the 
Albanian national ideal, surreptitiously propagated by the 
various national societies resident abroad, hud entered into 
the consciousness of the Albanian people as a whole (a process 
irecesssrily slow where 99% of the poyiulation was illiterate and 
in the face of the opposition of both 'Abdul Hamid and the. 
Greek Patriarchate)—lest a premature disruption ol 'Turkey 
might bring about the dismemberment of Albania herself at the 
h.nnds of her Christian neighbours; (2) to press in tte meantime 
by constitutional means for an autonomous administration of 
Albania. 

Prominent among those in favour of these Fabian tactics 
were Fcrid Pasha Vlora, the Sultan’s trusted grand vizier, and 
his cousin Ismael Kemal. The keen appreciation by these states¬ 
men of their country’s predicament was amply proved by sub¬ 
sequent events. These events, however, they were unable to 
control. In July 1908 the Young Turk revolution became 
imminent. 'The Albanian mountain chiefs, throwing in their 
lot with the revolutionary movement, took the lead by tele¬ 
graphing to the Sultan to demand the revival of the constitulfon 
of 1878. A few days later Maj. Enver Bey and the Committee 
of Union and Progress proclaimed the constitution at various 
places in Macedonia, and the II. and III. Army Corps threat¬ 
ened to march upon Constantinople. On July 34 the Sultan 
bowed to the inevitable. Six months later he was deposed 
after his attempt at counter-revolution had faded—an a.ttcmpt 
undertaken with the aid of his Albanian bodyguard and with the 
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varymg degrees to the growing of sipall graias, including wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, peas and Rax, which can alt be grown successfully and 
profitably from Medicine Hat to Fort Vermilion. In 1918 the wheat 
production of the province was 33,751,514 bushels. The oat produc¬ 
tion in the same year was 60,333,717 bushels. Ninety-six dilferent 
varieties of native grasses have Men identified in Alberta and of th w 
not less than 46 make excellent hay whilst there are at least 94 varie¬ 
ties of sedges and rushes, many of which make good hay and all 
make splendid pasture during the spring and early summer. The 
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the passes into the mountains and fill the valleys with a luxuriant 
growth of luscious plants for cattle. Such conditions constitute 
Alberta as a whole an ideal live-stock country. 

There is still however much land devoted to ranching in the 
foothill country W. of the Calgary-Edmonton railway. This consists 
of rolling land with good grasses on the knolls, excellent live springs 
and running water and plenty of natural shelter. Beef is also raisra 
on proprietary ranches of the prairie country, on leased lands in the 
eastern and central parts, and on the edges of the Kttlcd parts of 
the Peace River country. The superiority of Alberta ranch beef is 
accounted for by the suMriority of the ranch grasses, the climate and 
the use of good txxif buUa The ranch cattlemen have always bought 
the best bulls obtainable of the Shorthorn, Hereford and Aberdeen- 
Angus breeds. The demand for pure bred stock is very active, and 
the establishment of pure bred beef herds has been going on rapidly. 

Building material and fuel in almost unlimited amounts are pro¬ 
curable in the forests of northern Alberta, the timber lands extending 
hundreds of miles on the N. aide of the Saskatchewan river. Poplar, 
birch, pine, white and black spruce, douglas fir and larch are among 
the commercial trees in these forests Belts. South of the North 
Saskatchewan the timber is principally cottonwood and poplar. 
In the foothills and river valleys considerable spruce is found. Saw- 
milts have been established at various pointa The output for 1918 
was valued at $473,694 and represented a capital investment of 
$1,500,000. Over 36,000 sq. m. of territory have been set aside as 
forest reserves and Dominion parks. 

In the mountain section of the province large areas have been set 
apart by the Dominion Government for forest and game preserva¬ 
tion and for recreation. Good roads have been built through these 
reservations and they are carefully guarded against both fire and 
illicit hunting. Rocky Mountain park, with Banfi and Lake Louise 
as the chief centres, contains 3,800 sq. m., while Jasper park on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is about 600 sq. m. larger. There is also a small 
reservation at Waterton lake. The Dominion Government under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Parks has taken steps not only to 
prevent the total extinction of the buffalo hut has established parks 
for the protection and breeding of these and other native animals. 
The largest of these parks, 150 sq. m. in extent, is at Wainwright, 
where nearly 3,800 of the former monarchs of the plains are living 
secure from slaughter. 

Fishing and Fur Trading .—The immense lakes of northern 
Alberta are heavily stocked with fish, the most important beinif 
whitefish and pike. Trout and pickerel are also abundant. The catch 
is used largely for local consumption but there is some export, and 
prospects of future large developments. Fur trading is still an im¬ 
portant industry in the northern section of the province of which 
Edmonton is the centre. Otter, mink, ermine, wolverine, marten, 
badger, squirrel, bear, fox, wolf and lynx all enter into the produc¬ 
tion. Three companies, in addition to many private traders, are 
engaged in the traffic. 


Coal .—Vast beds of coal are found extending for hundreds of miles 
a short distance below the surface of the plains. It may almost be 
said that the whole of the province is underiaid with coal, and it is 
estimated that l6 %of the coal deposits of the world occur in Alberta. 
Anthracite is only found in one small pocket near Banff, which was 
opened some years ago but has not been operated for some time. 
Every other grade oT coal ranging from the best bituminous to 
ordinary brown coal or lignite is found. Broadly, the better grades 
are found next to the Rocldes where the carboniferous strata haVe 
been subject to the greatest pressure, the quality falling off as we 
proceed eastward. Owing to the general movement at the time of 
the formation of the mountains the strata of coal have been very 
much broken up. On this account coal-mining in Alberta, although 
tl« seams lie very close to the sunface, is of a very difficult naturctane 
mines must be closely timbered right up to the working face. Over 
5,ooo;ooo tons are minerl annually, to a value of over $10,000,000, 
the mines being equipped for an output of 15,000,000 tbns. 


output of clay and stone in the province js valued at over $t,oop,opo 
annually. There are alM lorgfi Mit depoifti in the nbitb'etn paft of 
Alberta. The annual mineral ptoducuon of the proviiicn exeeede 

$15,000,000. 

ATanM/aeforM.-—There are larim and prosperous manufaoturiiy 
establishments which supply, local needs and engaM in export busi¬ 
ness. Large abattoirsandmeat-packlfigiplants arelocatedat Calgary 
and Edmonton. Throughout the province there are flour and saw¬ 
mills, brick-yards and tile wOrks, cement works, stone, quarries-and 
other manufacturing enterprises. 

Commumcatians. —In former days the North Saskatchewan was 
chiefly depended on for carrying freight by steamboats, but trans¬ 
port has been largely transfer^ M the railways which extend 
throughout the province in every direction. The main line of the 
C.P.R. sends a wanch N. to Edmonton and another S. to Macleod. 
From the Edmonton branch there are two offshoots starting at 
Lacomhe and Wetaskiwin. Other branches dlyem from the main 
line at different points, extending into the new dinricts. The great 
passes of the Yellowhead and Peace river have also been made high¬ 
ways of traffic. The Canadian National railway lines connect 
Edmonton with Wirtnipeg and Port Arthur on the E. and with 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert on the W.. the latter going through 
the Yellowhead pass. The same system has also a line to Calgary 
from the £. as well as extensions westward irtto the coal fields. Two 
other railways, built principally for colonization purposes, open up 
vast stretches of new countiy and are proving of inestimable value in 
connexion with the Peace river district and the northern country. 
These are the Edmontbn and Great Waterways, and the Edmonton, 
Dun vegan and B.C. railway; the latter has been taimn over by the 
C.P.R. from the Government of Alberta. Sternwheel steamers ply 
on the rivers and lakes of the northern section during the summer 
months. 

Alberta was the first province of the Dominion to own and operate 
a telephone system of its own. In the year 1^11 the province owned 
and operated 3,500 m. of long-distance lines and about 3,500 
m. of rural or farmers’ lines, and this service has been annually 
extended. (W. L. G.*J 

AIiCOCK, SIR JOHN (1893-1919), British airman, was bom in 
Manchester Nov. 6 1892. He received his technical training 
there at the Empress motor works and obtained the flying 
certificate of the R.A.C. in 1912. He joined the R.N.A.S. at 
the beginning of the World Wat, being appointed instructor at 
Eastchurch and, latcr„chief instructor to the aeronautic squad¬ 
ron. He then went to the Turkish front, winning the D.S.O. for an 
attack on three enemy seaplanes, and also establishing a record 
for long-distance bombing flights. He was taken prisoner by the 
Turks in 1917 and released after the Armistice. On June 15 
iqig Alcock, as pilot, with Lt. A. W. Brown as observer, 
won the prize offered by the London Daily Mail for the first suc¬ 
cessful flight across tbe Atlantic. For this achievement both 
airmen were knighted. On Dec. 18 1919 Alcock was killed 
by the crashing of his aeroplane at CAte d’Evrard, north of 
Rouen, in France. 

ALCOHOL (jce 1.535). —^Alcohol intended for potable purposes 
has always been subject to a heavy duty in all countries. In 
the United Kingdom the duty on alcohol was raised in 1920 from 
30s. to 72s. fid. a proof gallon. Owing to its prohibitive price, 
duty-paid alcohol cannot be used for the many purposes for 
which it is essential, quite apart from the production of light, 
heat and power. Its earliest employment in industry was as an 
illuminant, and dates back to the early part of the 19th century. 

In 1853 exhaustive experiments were carried out in England 
with a view to ascertaining whether it would be possible so to 
treat alcohol as to allow it to be used industrially without, at 
the some time, any risk of the revenue being defrauded. TheM 
experiments resulted in the legislation of 1855, when the um of 
duty-free alcohol mixed with 10% by volume of wood naphlhky 
known as methylated spirits, was authorized for monufo^auisif 
purposes only. From 1861-91 methylated spirits ptepeied in 
this way were allowed to be sold by retail in , Great Britain in 
> small quantities for domestic purposes such as cleaiung, heating 
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and lightiag; but use In large quantities, or in nuinufacture, was 
only possible under special authority and under excise super¬ 
vision. The Netherlands legalised the use of denatured alcohol 
In 1865; in tS?* France pennitted its use under a special tax, 
and in Germaqy iis employment was authorised in 1875, the 
other European cotihtries following, Austria in 1888, Italy in 
1889, Sweden in 1890, Norway in 1891, Switzeriand in 1R93, 
and Belgium in t896. In the United States the tax on distilled 
spirits was repealed in 1817, but was rcimposcd at the outbreak 
oi the Civil War in 1861, and it was not until 1907 that denatured 
alcohol became tax-free for general purposes. Alcohol was used 
in Germany for many years before the World War in increasing 
quantities as a source of heat, but its application for light and 
power started about 1887, In 1895, in order to bring down its 
price, a distillation tax was imposed, from which a refund was 
paid on alcohol used for other than beverage purposes. About 
this date the output of alcohol in Germany ^nd its use in station¬ 
ary internal-combustion engines increased rapidly. The chief 
source was the bounty-fed potato, and the industry was an 
agricultural one worked on cooperative principles. 

The first competition in connexion with alcohol as a fuel for 
motor vehicles took place in France in 1901, followed in the 
next year by Gentian mvestigations, but its em| 4 oyment for this 
purpose did not make mudt headway. The subject received 
little attention in the UiUted Kingdom, owing to tee relatively 
high cost of hopte-produced alcohol as compared with teat of 
imported petrol; and tee use of alcohol in England for generating 
mechanical power was neiteer contemplated nor provided for 
by tee Legislature before xgso, when, as tee restilt of the con¬ 
sideration, of the position by the Government, following on a 
report by a Departmental Committee appointed towards the 
end of tgiS, clauses were mserted in tec Finance Act of rgjo 
legalising the use of alcohol for power purposes. 

Whilst alcohol is applied in motor engines in a similar manner 
to petrol, its vapour mixed with a proper proportion of air being 
drawn into -the cylinder where it is compressed and ignited, it 
cannot be used with maximum efficiency by itself in engines 
such as are fitted to modern motors because it requires a higher 
degree of compression than petrol engines are usually designed 
to stand, and also because, unless special arrangements arc 
made, a motor engine will not start readily from tee cold with 
alcohol alone. For these reasons alcohol has not been used to 
any extent in petrol motors. Mixing with benzol and/or petrol, 
or with ether in varying proportions, enables it, however, to be 
employed successfully in them, until such time as engines 
specially designed for its use are available. In tee event of its 
production being a commercial possibility it should, therefore, 
form a valuable addition to the liquid-fuel resources of the world 
{see Fuel). 

In the appended table are given some comparative figures in con- 
nexdon with commercial petrols and alcohol, taken from H. R. 
Ricardo’s paper on " The Influence of Various Fuels on'-the Per¬ 
formance oi Inlernal-Combustiun Engines," published in 1931.- 


Alcohol and Petrol as Fuel. 
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Alcohol Is produced by fcrment.ation from vegetable substances 
oOUtaining starch Or sugar, from fermentable sugars prodBced by 
the hydrei^a of oeilulonc >hocliea, and synthetically 'from calcium 
oarbideaao from the ethyleup contained, in coal and coke-oven gaKs. 
These vri^able substances may be divided Into foodstuffs and ppn- 
foodstnffs. IT foodstuffs are to be employed It must be possible to 
gpeseiffhem In ekoehs of food requirements, and at a cost low enough 
to eiMMueithot .the price of the alcohol shag be about the same as that 

' 'fte lowei" calorific value plus the latent heat of evaporation 
M-constaitt volvme. 


■ALDRtCH, N. W. 

of other fiquid fuels. Foodstuffk Could not be jiTown in the United 
Klngdpqi at sufficiedtiy low firteps,' hor in sufficient quantities, to 
produce alcohol commercially and on a large scale. 

Invocations started in 1920 by the British’ Government, in 
connexion with the production of alcohol for power purooses, have 
shown, however, that there are targe areas of suitable land m the 
British Empire where the co« of prc^ction would be cbmpotetlvdy 
low, and where it might bC possible to grow vegetable substances 
in excess of food requirements, find in sufficient quantities to produce 
alcohol for local consumption to replace expensive petrol. It is in 
this direction, which is being actively followed up in the domlitions 
and colonies, that the production of alcohol for use in internal-com¬ 
bustion engines is most likely to advance so far as tee Britidi Empire 
is concerned. 

The use of non-foodstuffs, or cetiulosic materials, such as grasses, 
rC«is, straws, peat, waste wood, sawdust, etc., is not yet possible, 
for, although research work is in progress to discover a process that 
could be worked on a commercial basis in those regions where such 
materials exist in sufficient abundance, it has not so far led to any 
definite results. It would appear, howewr, that the production of 
power alcohol within the British Empire from waste materials, which 
can be collected and treated at low cost, offers the best chance of the 
solution of the problem of the simply to the United Kingdom of an 
alternative liquid fuel for Interaaf-combustion engines. 

Its Thanufacture from carbide is only possible where very cheap 
power is available, and its conversion from the quantities of ethylene 
removable from coal and coke-oven gas, even should a Cheap proceB.s 
he worked out, is not likely to ado very materially to the world’s 
liquid-fuel supplies. 

whilst the use of alcohol for power purposes, mainly in connexion 
with stationary and agricultural engines, was common in Germany 
before the war, its employment in Europe and also in the United 
I States for motor engines has not made much headway, nor was it 
apparent in 1921 teat any active steps were being taken outside 
the British Empire to develop it for the purpose on any considerable 
scale. In France, where lar^ stocks of alcohol were left over from 
the manufacture of explosives during the war, it was unable to com¬ 
pete with petrol as regards price, and was only being used in com¬ 
paratively small quantities, and mixed with benzol. The German 
production of alcohol had fallen off very much since the war, and 
little if any was being used for motors, benzol being the fuel prin¬ 
cipally employed. The manufacture of alcohol from the sulphite 
lyes of the wood-pulp industry was contemplated, but carbide, al¬ 
though produced in increasing quantities, was not considered as a 
possible raw material owing to its greater importance as a source of 
the fertilizer cyanamide. An alctmol monopoly law was passed in 
July 1918. With cheap water-power Switzerland has considerable 
capacity for producing carbide and alcohol from it, but even in that 
I country the ultimate cost of alcohol made in this wny was so high 
! that its production after the war had not paid. In Sweden, where 
wood pulp is made in enormous quantities, the manufacture of aleo- 
hol from the waste sulphite lyes is carried on, and it was estimated 
that in 1920 the probable capacity was in the neighbourhood of 
8,000,000 gal.; the actual production, however, amounted to about 
2,750,000 gal. only. Norway also produces sulphite lyes and alcohol 
from teem on a smaller scale. . 

There are several distilleries in the United Stated deVoted to the 
production of industrial alcohol, with an estimated capacity of about 
90,000,000 gal.; in 1019 about 100,000,000 gal. were made, represent¬ 
ing, however, only alraut 2j % of the estimated United States liquid- 
flicl requirements for 1920. Some attention is also being given to the 
manufacture of alcohol for power purposes in Hawaii, ^rto Rico 
and the Philippines; and in Cuba, from the molasses produced as a 
by-product in the sugar refineries. (K. L. N.) ' 

ALOEN HENRY MIU 8 (1836-1919), American editor, de¬ 
scendant of John Alden, was born at Mt. Tabor, Vt., Nov. 11 
1836. After graduating from Williams College (1857), under the 
regime of Mark Hopkins, he completed the course at the And¬ 
over Theological Seminary (i860); but he never took orders. 
He first contributed to the Atlantic Monthly two essays on 
“The Eleusinia’’ (1859-60), and then apaper on “ Pericles and 
President Lincoln" (1863). These fruits of his classical studies 
show the influence of De Quincey, who was the subject 
of another essay in the Atlantic (1863). He delivered twdvc 
lectures before the Lowell Institiirte in Boston, 1863-4, “n 
" The Structure of Paganism.” He was managing editor of Har¬ 
per’s Weekly from 1863 to. 1869, and then became editor of 
Harper’s Magathle, which position he held until his death *ln 
New York, Oct. 6 1919. 

He was author of God in His World (1890); A Study of Death 
(1895) and Mafoeine Writing and the New Literature (1908). 

A^RICH, NELSON tntMARTH (1841^1915). American 
poliUcian {see 1.536), died in New York April 16 1915. While 
chairman of the National Monetary Commiasion, he pro 
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poted, in >i«n, '{sT>iieKliwg ohange* in the haarildng iam df 
t!he United,States wHh'a vfeW'to,t|W creatioa.‘ei cttitral reserves, 
aTsyStl^ 'hltetwwi^s ihIthe Foetal' .Reseiye 

He netirisd fiomthe ^>Sj Senate ia agri, after ,39 yeats^ service. 

af.WfawnWR. King'6f the HeUfnes fiSps-i^so), second son 
of King Constantine and Qdeen Sdphla, was bom Aug. 1 1893, 
and ascended the tHrone of Greece, June la 1917, on the de¬ 
thronement of his father by the Anglo-French forces dtiring the 
World War (fee ConstANT tira). He, not unnaturally, looked 
upon his position ^t first as a mere temporary arrangement. ^ The 
Govenunent itself was meanwhile .in. the responsible haiuis of 
VenieeloB, who had the confideace of the. Allies. But the defeat 
of Germany, and Venlados's cUplomatic triumphs at the Peace 
Conference, seemed to breathe a new spirit into the young King. 
From the day of his triumphal entry into Adrianople, he evidently 
took a more active personal interest in the prospect of being 
the ruler of Greater Greece. This change in his attitude was 
indeed so marked that his royal parents in exile in Switzerland 
were said to be greatly disconcerted; but it gave him an entirely 
new popularity among the people. His sudden death on Oct. 27 
1920, by blood-poisoning from the bite of a pet monkey, put a 
suddim end to all such expectations, and h seriously disarranged 
Venizelos’s plans. King Alexander was buried amid widespread 
demonstrations of popular (pief; but a fortnight later, in the 
general election, the Venizehat party was defeated. It is practi¬ 
cally certain that, could this election have been postponed for 
a few months and a suitable successor to the throne found. 
King Constantine would never have been able to return, as he did, 
to Greece. But postponement was impossible after Veniselos’s 
pledges to the Greek people; and, in the absence of any other 
serious candidate for the Greek tlurone, the old sympathies for 
Constantine won the day. 

In Nov. 1919 King Alexander had insisted, agsinst the advice 
of Venizelos, on making a morganatic marriage with a beautiful 
young Athenian lady, Aspasia Mano; and after his death a daughT 
ter was bom to her in Paris on March 25 1921. 

ALEXANDBB i., King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
(x88S- ),, was bora at Cettinje on Dec. 4 1888, the second 

son of Prince Peter Kamgjorgjevid (later King of Serbia), and 
of Zorka, third daughter of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, 
His mother died in rSgo, and during his early years he of course 
shared the exile of his father, who lived at Geneva. In 1899 he 
was sent tobeeduaatsdatSt. Petersburg, and in 1904 entered the 
ctrfis ties pages at the Tsar’s court. It was not till 1909 (nearly 
Six years after his father’s election to the Serbian throne, in 
succession to the murdered King Alexander Obrcnovi6) that the 
young prince come to reside permanently in Serbia. Soon after 
his return his elder brother, Prince George, was obliged to 
renounce the succession (March 1909), owing to his unbalanced 
temperament and various inddents that occurred during the 
Bosnian crisis; and Alexander was thereupon formally recognized 
os crown prince. On the outbreak of the Balkan War he assumed 
nominal command of the First Army, and won his spurs at the 
battle of Kumanovo, subsequently serving with distinction 
throughout the campaigns against Turkey and Bulgaria. On 
June 24 1914 King Peter, whose health had completely broken 
. down, appointed him as prince regent, and he thus held the 
position of conunander-in-chi^ when the World War broke out. 
He remained permanently at army headquarters, and shared 
with his soldiers all the privations of the retreat through Albania, 
On reaching the coast he fell iU and underwent a serious opera¬ 
tion, but when already convalescent resolutely declined the 
proffered assistance of an Italian destroyer which had been sent 
to convey him across the Adriatic; he remained till all the refugees 
had been transported into safety, and eventually found bis way 
on foot to Durazzo. After the exiled Serbian Government had 
establisberi itself at Corfu, Prince Alexander and Mr. FaSi£ 
paid visits to Paris and London, where the Prince was received 
. with warm ovationsi On April 5 1916, in receiving an important 
deputation of British sympathizers (led by the Archbishop of 
Canterbmy, the Lord Mayor, Lord Milner and Sir £. Carson), 
be pubEcly identified the dynasty With the cause of unity, 


eeprasring his.conviction thatiRthe fiqal yictory 

Stay peo^, .united 4 fiia.»ingle, 8 tata, wiJl,Rjao,.lutre 
During,tb^,rest of tin.war hy repuriped at 
and sbazed his army’s , victorious: advance , in Qqt. mS 

Dec. I delegates of the Vugo-Slgv National C^nnol in Za^b 
wally recognized him as regepi in aJi the Yqgo-Slay ptoyipce* of 
the former dual monarchy, and be assumed the title of “Ptinue- 
Regcnt of the Serbs; jCroats and .Slovenes.” The attempt made 
upon his life on June 2 B.r 9 tx> sfher he hod taken oath to the new 
YugOfSlav constitution, yas the outcome not of .wy, personal 
unpopularityt. but of the subversive aims of the .Couununists 
and. other, revolutionary, groups, who hoped to create coMusion 
in the new state, ovring tp the lack of a direct heir to the throne. 
On Aug. 16 1921 Prince Ale x a nd e r succeeded bis father os King 
of Yugoslavia.^ 

ALSXANDSB, BOYD (1873-19x0); British soldier and esq>lot«r, 
was bom at Cranbrook, Kent, Jan. 16 1873. He was ednented 
at Radley, and afterwards entered the army, joining the Rifle 
Brigade in 1893. In 1897 be led a scientific expedition to the 
Cape Verde Is.,, and in 1898 went on his first African journey to 
the Zambezi and Kafuk rivers. He was appointed ito the Gold 
Coast constabultry in igoo, and took part in the relief of Kumasi. 
In 1004 he led a scientific expedition to Fernando Po, wbatc 
he ascended Mt. St. Isabel and discovered various new species 
of birds. The same year saw the commencement of his 
most important work—the Alexander-Gosltng expedition across 
Africa from the Niger to the Nile, which occupied three years. 
During this period he surveyed the ehores of Lake Chad and 
explored a considerable part of eastern Nigeria, retimuag to 
England by way of the rivers Ubangi, Shari and Nile. For hie 
various discoveries he received gold medals from the Royal 
Geographical Societies of London and Antwerp, besides honours 
from other learned societies. He returned to Africa in iqc 8, and 
was killed by natives at Nyeri, in Wadai, April 2 into. 
Alexander publiahed Pram the Niger te the Nile (1907); besides 
many articlM and papers in scientific and geographical petiodlcaln 

See Hofbett Alexander, Boyd Alexander's Last. Jmtmey, with a 
memoir (1912). 

ALEXAMDBR, UR OBOROE (x858-iot8), English actor (see 
1.564), died at Chorieywood, Herta., March 16 1918. He was 
knighted in iptt. Among his later productions at the St, 
James’s theatre were R. S. Hichens’s and J. B. Fagan’s Bella 
Donna; Pinero’s The Big Druen and Louis N. Parker’s The 
Aristoerot; in this he made his last appearance together with 
the veteran actress Goneviiue Ward. 

ALEXAMDRR, JOHN WHITE (1856-1915), American painter 
(see 1.564), died in New Yorit Juno 119x5. He.received- a 
first •class medal from the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh) -in 
iQii, and a medal of honour at the Fanama-Fad& Exposition in 
rprs. He bad been president «f the National Academy of Design 
since 1909. 

ALEXANDER, WILUAM (1824-191X), ProtesUnt Archbishop 
of Armagh and primate of All Ireland (see 1.565), .n*o resigned 
his see Jan. 30 1911, and was created G.CeV.O., died at Tor¬ 
quay Sept. 12 igrt. 

ALEXETBV. HIKAIL (1857-1918), Russian general, was bom 
In 1857, and entered the army in 1876. He completed his studies 
at the General Staff College in 1890, and joined the Russian 
General Staff. In 1904 he became a general. He took part in the 
war with Turkey in 1877-8. During the Russo-Japanese War he 
was the director of the operations on the staff of the II..Army. 
After further staff service he became in 1912 commander of the 
XIII. Army Corps. At the outbreak of the World War he was 
nominated chief of the staff of the south-western front. The 
first operations were ridlfully carried on. by him, and the great 
Russian victory in GaEcia in 1914 was his work. In March 1915 
be was called to command the group of armies of the north* 
western front, A stupendous task awaited him hete; eight -annies 
were ednfided to hhn, but these masses were destitute of i^-iMans 
of combat. The events in G^da In April .1915 had tj^r Mjjeri 
cussion further north, where the position becRipe, despera^, 
and the army seemed lost. But by the end of Augi^tthe armies 
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mmtfPmtfii SovBwteortfdnwc&’^cSfa^ 
l^llli^irtoTn' aaiifirvigf ibodgetaiy «utaiiauy^ gDvmtiMt. 

gRMmu tanniai'S qpacial''bu<^t’to'ihe vote of .A^daaif^ 

(MSdiatiiro aiiembUM^ er tibe financud ddegat^ ;iHikh -«pnn 

ewttM'ia tM* The dabgatiou an divided into time Metk>Wi^ 

htw df whkh f^neeentt'coloaiitt, another nmi wmlnntrfnj . *«». 
iMjren, end the thied hadve hfuMuImaoa. The budset,inlMti 
voted by the finendel delegetkizu, it submitted to the; .EMiuJi 
PiaHameat. tHm estimate* for i9>s, conqiriiing both otrSouy 
Mad txtiMordiaaxy revenue end eigpenditure, amouatedi to 
505,000,000 francs. ■ - „ 

The northen portion of tiie teititog^ is •d 
too sterns, one civil end the other milkaty. b the cMl 
one the edministntion is that in force in France. Hds (oom 
I divided into three deportments, Oran, Algiere, end Coastur 
ine, with prefects, general ooundls end sub<pKfceta es in 
francej Each department elects two deputies end one ■ ^Vv r 
o the French Parliament, only French citisena having the light 
!0 vote. The military tone is dMded into ttlsee edlrinilttative 
legions, undn the control, subject to the governor>general, of 
Senerah of division. These regioiu are cut up again into sectors 
sdannistered by officers of the Department for Native Afitaira. 
In accordance with the compoation of the population, three 
methods of local administration are employed. In the “ full ” 
communes there are municipal councils, elected by the towns¬ 
people; in the “ mixed ” oommunes public services are run by 
an administtator, assisted by a non-electcd municipal council; 
the “ native ” communes are ruled by kaids with the assistance 
of native ad^wts, who ore appointed by the, governor-general.'" 

The colonization of Algeria was rendered difficult by the- 
prerence of a native population which already -had its own. 
civilisation, and was nomad and warlike In its instincts. A start 
was made in the region of the Tell, and then the mountains and 
high plateau-lands were taken in hand. There has b«n a spon¬ 
taneous flow of Italian and Spanish immigration, and a system 
of land pants and other concessions have attracted large num¬ 
bers of immigrants from the south of France who have settled 
down vtell in the' country. Between J904 and 1914, sob,000 
hectares of land liad been settled, of which gi,soa were free 
grsnts. 

Agricuittin. hM_ m^e great strides in spite of the difficulty of 
irrigaben. By a judicious system o( barrages and canals, the tor- 
rams hare been harnessed up and spread over the land. Much 
hM been done also to foht the locust, and to carry out a methodical 
ppll^pf bianurmg. "rac results obtained hare bam brilliant. In 
the Tell wheat and wine are grown on a large .seale, and indeed 


‘uaww »«e|W a very, .Urge iin- 
W trade m * 9*8 amountiM only to i,M9,ooo,6oo 
ictoa,a87,9oo,doOfranca In 1913,thettstliortnal 
yeir twbre the war, the figure was i,39t>oao, 060, of which 729iOoo.- 
000 were imports, and 563,0001,000 were exports. In iudmag of 
BMM-figures, the drop m the value of money .ha*;ta, be bo^e in 


r^sfmrsfbx—The,viduabife help i^ren by the native population 
« Algim to France during the World War led, as it did m other 
pe^ of the French eokmial empire, to a wider recognition of the 
politicai rq(hto of the native. A Uw-was pawed, Feb. 4 1919, con- 
femim French atisenship on any native of Algeria who had either 
•“■ved in the French army or navy, was a land-owner, farmer, or 
licensed trader, knew how to read and write French, or was the 
powesictf of a French decoration. Natire Mussulmans who did 
not rerare French citiaenship, are represented in all the deliberative 
aMmblim by elected members who ait with the some rights as 
those enjoyed by the French members of such assemblies. With 
•ome exceptions they are admitted to public service on the same 
footing as French citizens. In the beginning of 1919 the special Arab 
tues, which were supported by the native population alone, .were 
done away with, and their place was taken by income and property 
toes. It was proposed to form an Algerian consulting committee in 
Pans, in which natives would sit. (M. R.*) 

AUBUTT, SIR THOMAS CUFTORD (1836- ), Bngl.-.t. 

physician, was born at Dewsbury, Yorks., July ao 1836. He 
WM educated at St. Peter’s, York, and Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he took a first class in the natural science 
tripos in i860. He studied medicine at St. Geotge’s Hospital and 
afterwards in Paris, subsequently practising In London and Leeds. 
He carried out many researches on the pathology of the nervous 
system, and made important studies of tetanus and hydrophobia. 
He also devoted much time to the study of ophthalmoscopy, and 
was the inventor of the short clinical thermometer. He was 
consulting physidan to many institutions, and from 1889 to 1892 
was a commissioner in lunacy. In ijSps he became Regius pro¬ 
fessor of physic at Cambridge, and In 1907 was created K.C.B,. 
Sir Clifford Allbutt was a membd* of many Government commit, 
tees, including the Home Office inquiry into trade diseases, and 
during the World War he was an hon. colonel in the R.A.M.C. 

His published works include TTte OpHtKalmascepe in Ittdicin* 
fiSyi); On Scrofula (1885); 'Diseases of the Heart (Lane Icttures, 
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T«tjtoiiid'«ffMii^ fitMetfaBaabd taikfei«jtltyttr,fwliioh>Lani 
Kitcheber ncamraendedj 'oenki net bstve hten earned >by tbe 
Wa^ govenuneBt in igte without the help that Mr. AUen gave 
to it.' When the'Rehtrm :p(My came into poiMf in iQta:Mr. 
AUen became Mr. Maieey'* n^t>hand man. He held the three 
oneroua portfolioeof Oefenre; Finance, and Education in the 
first Maiaey administration (1912-15). His pntdence and 
caution inspired confidence in his budgets, and both in military 
and in naval defence he ^ve the country a strong lead. His 
proposal in tgts to organize an Expeditionary Force of 8,000 
men for oversea service was severely criticized, but its value 
was duly appreciated in the following year. Regarding naval 
defence he insisted strongly on the inadequacy of a mere cash 
payment to the Admiralty to discharge the obligations of a 
self-respecting state, and with Mr. Massey he laid, in the Nav^ 
Defence Act, 1013, the foundations of a policy of self-reliance, 
with the proviso that the Dominion’s naval forces should auto¬ 
matically pass into the control of the Admiralty in time of war. 

As a member of the National Government wbicb was formed 
as a result of the Massey-Ward war coalition Sir James Allen 
retained the portfolio of Defence, and he held it throughout the 
life of that Government (1915-9) and until his retirement from 
the succeeding Massey go-vemment in March rpao. It is im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the value of his services in that capacity. 
He faced all the problenu of organizing a young and untried 
democracy for the World War, first imder a voluntary and then 
under a compulsory system, with a resolution that never faltered, 
and he saw it through. During the first year or two of the war the 
Defence Minister was probably the most unpopular man in the 
Dominion, but there was afterwards a strong reaction in his 
favour, and towards its close the sterling value of his services was 
universally recognized. There was certainly no other man to 
whom the Dominion was more deeply indebted for the excellence 
of its war record. 

During the long absences of Mr. Massey and Sir Joseph Ward 
on the business of the Imperial War Cabinet in 1916, 1917 and 
1918 and of the Peace Conference in igig Sir James Allen had the 
responsiblh'ties of Acting-Prime Minister as well as those of 
Defence. He retired from politics in igjo in order to succeed Sir 
Thomas Mackenzie as the Dominion’s High Commissioner in 
London on July 31. Few statesmen who have so persistently 
■violated the politician's rule of putting all the best goods in the 
front window have been privileged to retain the confidence 
of a democracy so long and to render it such admirable seivice. 
He ■was made n K.C.B. in igr;. He married Mary Hill RichatxiB 
of Somerset, England, in 1877 and has two sons and three 
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Near East, he succeeded that general as chief of the ^ Ahjjy', 
which he led for nearly two y»n>. fils anhy waa not ca^ upon 
to undertake operations on “any large scale during but 'ft 
shared to some extent in the later stages of the battle of the 
^mme. In 1917, on the other hand, it was very heavily engaged 
in the Arras rf^on during the sp^ng months and won much 
valuable ground. Allenhy had been promoted lieutenant-genetsii 
in igi6, and in June 1917 he was selected for the conimand of ^9 
troops in Egypt and Palretine, Where elaborate preparations bad 
been made for an offensive campaign; be was at the satne Htrm 
promoted general. 

The season was unsuitable for active operations on the bprders 
of the Holy Land for the first three months after his arrival hi 
Egypt, but these were spent in perfecting preparations for an 
advance, which began at the end of Oct. with the capture of 
Beersbeba and the taking of Gaza a few days after. These 
successes were foUoWed up relentlessly. Jaffa fell Nov. 17; 
the Turks were driven with loss out of every position that 
they tried to take up, and, after vain efforts on their part to 
bar the way to Jerusalem, that city was surrendered Dec. 9. 
AUenby, who had been given the G.C.M.G. for these achieve¬ 
ments, materially improved bis position during the next four 
months, but be was then obliged by events in France to des¬ 
patch some of bis troops to the western theatre of ■war. 

During the summer of 1918 fresh forces from India and 
Mesopotamia took the place of the troops sent away, and in 
Sept, the British commander struck with crushing effect. 
By a sudden advance in great force the Turkish front was 
broken; the plain of Esdnadon was flooded with mounted men, 
the infantry moved irresistibly forward and, as the result of a 
masterly combination of war, the enemy suffered an over¬ 
whelming defeat. All arrangements bad been made in advance 
for instantly following up the anticipated victory; within a very 
few ■weeks Damascus and Beirut had been occiqiied, troops kad 
been thrust ri^t up to Aleppo, and not only Palestine but also 
all Sjrria were in the hands of the Allies. AUenby’s b rillian t 
services were recognized by his being given the G.C.B., and, on 
the general diatribution of honours for the ■war in 1919, he was 
promoted field marshal and was raised to the peerage ps Viscount 
AUenby of Megiddo and Felixstowe; he was at the same tiipe 
awarded a grant of £50,000. 
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While engaged in Ids campeigm of omiquest beyond the 
Egyptian borders AUenby had also been responsible for main¬ 
taining order^fn the"1IQBe' delta’ttMl'for its-fsiotectioa against 
attack from without, matters that had at times given grounds 
for anxiety as there was much unrert due to the abnormal 
situation that existed. In lorg he was definitely appointed 
Biitirii High Commissio ner i n Egypt; 

AIXBNSTBIN-IIARIEMWBRDBR, a region composed of dis¬ 
tricts of the former Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia, 
in which a plebiscite was taken, under die Treaty of Versailles, 
on June II igao. 

Art. 94-98 of the Treaty of Versailles provided that the East 
PnuBian Circles (Kreise) of Allenstein, Osterode, Orteisburg, Sens- 
burg, Johannisbuix, LOtzen, Lyck and Neidenburg, in so far as they 
badnot already been ceded to Poland, and further the West Prussian 
Circles of Marienwerder (east of the Vistula), Stuhm, Rosenberg 
and the section of the Circle Marienburg situat^ east of the Nomt, 
should'dcolare by a plebiscite whether they desired to belong to Ger¬ 
many or. Poland. Until the plebiscite should take place tlic adminis- 
tradon of these Circles was taken over by interallied commissions 
for East and West Prussia respectively. The commissions were com¬ 
posed of representatives of England, France, Italy and Japan. 


Troops for occupying the districts were provided bv France, England 
and Italy. Two German commissions conductea the negotiations 
with the interallied commissions. 

The whole territory has an extent of about i.'!,ooo sq. km., and a 
pop. of about 855,000, of which 695,000 belong to the t.ast Prussian 
plebiscitary area and 160,000 to the West Prussian- Racially the 
population in the East Prussian region numbers 438,000 Germans, 
05,000 Poles and 172,000 Masurians, who are Slavs but of the 
notestant fahh. In the West Prussian region the Circle Stuhm 
has 21,000 inhabitants who speak German and 15,000 who speak 
Polish; the Circle Marienburg has 26,500 German-speaking and 
1,500 Ptdi^-speaking; Rosenberg 47,000 German-speakmg and 5,500 
Polish-speaking: Marienwerder 17,500 German-speaking and 25,000 
Polish-speaking Inhabitants. 

The date of the plebiscite was fixed oripnally for June ir igso. 
Long before that date a vigorous agitation was ojiened by both 
sides. There were repeated actual encounters in different places, 
mostly excited by Polish bands, the so-called Bajouikas, re¬ 
cruited from Congress Poland, and the territoty of Posnania 
whiA has been ceded under the Treaty. The Polish agitation, 
however, did not produce any marked results either in West 
Prussia or in East. In both regions leagues which agitated for 
Poland.were from the native Polish and Masurian elements of the 
population, but in the course of the plebiscitary campaign 
they went over to the Germans. The plebiscite, ultimately held 
on July II, resulted in an astonishing German victory. 

In the ^st Prussian region g8% of the population voted for 
Germany, in the West Prussian 92 %. The result was celebrated by 
joyous lestivitics in all the East and West Prusaian polling centres. 

the diMricts were assigned to Germany on the basis of the vote; 
but, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, a zone 
SO m. broad and some 30 m. long on the cast bank of the Vistula near 
Marienwerder and four villages with the harbour of Kurzebrack on 
the same river were assigned to Poland in order to eecure for the 
Polish ^tate, at this point, the sovereinty over the course of the 
Vistula accorded to it by the Treaty. The inhabitants of, the adja¬ 
cent ^st Prussian territory are at all times to have access"for them¬ 
selves and their boats to tne Vistula. Three frontier communes fn 
the south-west of East Prussia were also assigned to Poland. . On.. 
Aug. 16 both the interallied commissions left the plebiscitao' areo^ 
which were thua once more subjected to German administration. 
The agitation in favour of Germany had been to a considerable ex- • 
tent conducted by the so-called Ileimatsdienst, a patriotic German 
sociity which had spread its organization over the whole of the 
plebiimtary areas. (C. K.*) 

ALMA-TADEMA, SIR LAURENCE (Laurens) (1836-1012), 
British painter {see 1.712), died at Wiesbaden June 25 1912. 
The most important of his later works was “ Caracolla and 
Geta ” (1907). An exhibition of bis works was held in London 
t9i3- 

ALPH0N80 ZIII. (1886- ), King of Spsin {see 1.736). 

On returning from a military review April 13 1913, an at¬ 
tempt against the King’s life was made by an anarchist, who 
shot at him but only Succeeded in wounding the horse. -The 
children born to the King are: Alpbonso, Prince qf the Asturias, 
May 10 1907; Jaime, June 23 1908; Beatriz, June 22 1909; 
Maria Cristina, Dec. la 1911; Juan, June ao 1913; Gonzslo, 
Oct. 24 1914. During the World War the King, as ruler of a 


neutral country, though scrapoiouity preaertfhig «. neutral aSti- 
tude, rendered great services to the Allies by his intervention 
on b^alf 'of prisoners of war and faiseSortsiAd asggptaiit thq igte 
of men reported “ missing.” {See further SvAix,) 

AIAACB-LORRAINE {see 1.756).—-As the result of the World 
War there is no longer any “ Aisace-Lorraine.” The erstwhile 
Reichsiand, conceived by Bismarck in 1871, ceased to exist in 
Nov. rgiS. As before 1870, there are now again the FIreneb 
departments of the Bas-Rhin (Strasbourg), the Haut-Rhin 
(Cohnar) and the Moselle (Metz). The return of the former 
Alsace-Lorraine to the French mother-country took place 
amidst the indescribable pleasure of the restored populations. 

In 1921 the three departments were passing through a transi¬ 
tion period. The Germans did not occupy the country for 
nearly half a century without trying to leave their mark on it, 
without introducing their administrative methods and laws, 
which sometimes differ completely from those of French ad¬ 
ministration and legislation. The Government in Paris came to 
the conclusion that to transplant the reconquered provinces in 
a day from German to French ways would be to risk confusions 
and upsets which it would be preferable to avoid; it was thought 
that there was a considerable work in legislative assimilation, 
adaptation and adjustment, to accomplish. It was for this 
reason that after the Armistice a High Commission of the 
Republic was established at Strasbourg, comprising many 
departments and many different services. The General Com¬ 
mission of the Republicis directly attached to the prime minister’s 
office, the affairs of the three departments being centralized in 
the hands of the tmder-secretary of the presidency. 

The first High Commissioner, M. Georges Malinger, was 
replaced in April 1919 by M. Alexandre Millerand, who wont 
to Strasbourg with extended powers, and the title of General 
Commissioner. Called in Jan. igao to the premienhip of 
France, M. Millerand had as successor M. Gabriel Alapetitc, 
former resident-general for Fmnce at Tunis, and ambassador 
«t Madrid. 

Administration .—^The general lines upon which French 
lefdslntion was to be introduced were fixed by the law of Oct. 
17 1919, concerning the transitional administration of the re¬ 
covered provinces. This law settles the transitional methods to 
be applied to administrative, electoral and financial organiza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, constitutional laws are not dealt with, 
because they are ipsa facto apphcable by the reintegration of 
Alsace and Lorraine with France. 

The law of Oct. 17 1919 maintains In force the legislative 
arrangements and local regulations (German law or special 
Alsace-Lorraine law) until the introduction of French laws 
shall have been effected. The authority of the military gov¬ 
ernors of Strasbourg and Metz is subordinated to the civil 
power. Article 4 of this law lays down in principle’that it is for 
Parliament to decide what temporary measures shall be intro¬ 
duced pending the definitive introduction of French legislation. 
The same law establishes that the French fiscs! system shall 
gradually be substituted for that of Oermony. Tlie electoral 
system is that of France. The former Alsace-Lorraine has 
kept certain laws passed during German rule; for instance, 
the laws affecting social insurance. In religious matters, the 
Republican Government has respected the status quo —that is 
to say, the Concordat is maintained, also the denominational 
schools. 

It is abundantly apparent that the Government is keeping 
the solemn promise made during the war by French statesmen 
and generals to the effect that the customs and beliefs of the 
people would be respected. The mission of the Commissioner- 
General is extremely deh'cate. He has departmental respon- 
sibility in these thtee departments unknown in others. He Hhs 
to determine how, in what length of time, and with what pre¬ 
cautions French laws can be successively ^plicd there. In 
submitting legislation, he has to inform Parliament os to the 
gravity of the disturbance which changes must rngke in seuled 
habits and customs, and as to the difficulties aocomponyiig 
the return to French rule. 
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' A (MMultative council has been provisionally instituted in 
djunerion with the High Commission of the Republic. It com¬ 
prises 3S members, of whom 3 are senators, 6 deputies, »r local 
couadllors, and 5 named by the decision of the prime minister. 
This body deliberates and pronounces upon all questions which 
fall outside the limits of any one public department, and are 
submitted to it by the Commissioner-General. It is compul¬ 
sorily consulted on the budget of revenue and expenditure in 
Alsace-Lorraine and on all proposed modifications of the fiscal 
system in force; as also on all administrative or economic bills 
and regulations affecting the combined populations of the three 
departments. The consultative council is convoked by the Com¬ 
missioner-General at least four times a year. Thus the Com¬ 
missioner-General has at hand a body in which the representa¬ 
tives of the different populations can show forth the interests 
of these latter and, by expert advice, can facilitate the study 
and solution of questions common to the Haut-Rhin, the Bas- 
Rhin, and the Moselle. But this body is purely consultative. 
The Government of the Republic keeps its power of initiative 
and its responsibilities; Parliam^ remains the sovereign power. 

Population .—The recovered departments are administered 
like the other French departments. The department of the 
Bas-Rhin (prifeclure Strasbourg) includes 8 arrondissomaits: 
Strasbourg-Ville; Strasliourg-Campagne; Erstein; Haguenau; 
Molsheim; Sdlcstat; Wissembourg; Saveme. Its superficial 
area is 4786-37 square kilometres.' Them are s6t communes. 
The pop. numbers 608,116. The department of the Haut-Rhin 
{prtjecture Colmar) Includes 6 arrondissements: Altkirch; Col¬ 
mar; Guebwiller; Mvilhouse; RibeauviUfe; Thann. Area 3,507-7 
sq. km.; 386 communes; pop. 430,988. The department of the 
Moselle (prifeclure Metr.) includes 9 arrondissements: Moselle- 
Ville; Moselle-Campagne; Boulay; Chflteau-Salins; Forbach; 
Sarrebourg; Sarreguemines; Thionville-Ouest; Thionvjlle-Est. 
Area 6,227-8 sq. km.; 758 communes; pop. 554,445. The com¬ 
bined population according to the census of March 6 1921 is, 
therefore, 1,593,549, as against 1,874,014 at the time of the last 
German census in 1910. 

The falling-off in the numt>er of the population can be attributed 
in the first place to the war. Alsace and Lorraine had lost in dead and 
missing about 45,000 men. Moreover, militarist Germany kept in 
the three departments no leas than 82,276 soldiers. The German and 
Austro-Hungarian subjects domiciled in Alsace and in Lorraine 
before the war numbered ^1,764. The number of German civilians 
who had left Alsace and Lorraine after the Armistice up to April 
I 1921 was 76,^7. These departures were partly balanced by the 
fact that many French subjects from the home country settled in the 
recovered provinces. 

Before the war there were in the imperial territory 1,428,343 
Catholics, 408,274 Protestants. 30,483 Tews. The percentage of 
illegitimate births wa.s 7-52. In 1921 in Strasbourg there were 165,- 
^5 inhabitants; in Mulhouse 98,393; Sarreguemines 14,318; in 
Thionville 13,410; in Guebwiller 11,520; in Forbach 10,475; in 
S8testat 9,846; in Ste. Marie-aux-Mines 9,395; and in Sarrebourg 
8,2W. 

Agriculture .—Agricultural production in 1920 amounted to 
160,755 tons of wheat, 57,351 tons of rye, 71,829 tons of barley, 
126,487 tons of oats, 1,025,424 tons of potatoes, 44,174 tons of 
sugar-beet. Alsace provided one-eighth of the whole world produc¬ 
tion of hops: the crop of 1920 amounted to 3,355 tons. The wines of 
Alsace are nearly all white wines, of an exquisite flavour and bou¬ 
quet, yielding nothing to the German wines of the Moselle and the 
Rhine. Rich in alcohol, they are very suitable for export. The 
Moselle produces in {)artieular vins gris and red wine. The vintage 
of 1920 reached 725,000 hectolitres as against 734,000 in 1919. The 
value of the 1920 vintage was 124,000,000 frs. The average tobacco 
qrop is 4,000,000 kilograms. 

Mineral Wealth .—While petroleum ancyxjtash are found in AUace 
the Moselle is rich in iron ore and coal. The oil lands stretch out to 
the E. of Woerth (Worth) in the Bas-Rhin, where the Pechelbronn 
fie)d is situated. Between 1913 and I^l about ,3,000 borings were 
made and over 500 pumps were install^ in this field. The avenge 
pu^ut during 1918-^ was 49,225 tons. The total yield up to 1921 
had been about 900,006 tons, and the, available supplies were 
Estimated at 5 J million tons. Oil refineries with a treatment capacity 
of 73,000 tons a year have been'built at Pechelbronn. The State 
acquired these deposits In tq21, and handed over their oiploitation 
to a private company, mainly formed by local interests. 

• The return of the department of the Upper Rhine to France de- 
pkiveB German industry of the monopoly of potash. Potash was ; 
discovered in large quantities in 1904 in Alsace by the Alratian i 


Vogt. The area concenicid covhn about aao-tq. lenk. of oottfltty.aori 
is to the N. of Mulhouse. The output for 1910 waa giaiQM; tone and 
for 1920 1,222,609 'tons. This represents an .increase' of .249% over 
the last pK-war figerrea. An annual yield of between five l^.six 
million tons was expected before long. 

By the liberation of Msace-Lorramc France became the largeet 
European producer of iron ore, with an annual yield 42 milBon 
tons. There are so mines in Lorraine. Output rwched its height in 
1913 with 21,133,676 tons, a downward curve being shown by later 
figures, which are as follows;— 

Year Tons 

*914.14,014,137 

>915.. . 10.754.551 

191^.13,266,302 

1917 13.614,139 

1918 . . . 10,477.673 

• 1919.7,137,206 

After the Armistice there was a steady drop in output, due to 

post-war difficulties of alt kinds: the year 1919 was [or this whole 
field a period of reconstruction. Output between Jan. and Slept. 
1920 amounted to six million tons, mines cm^oyed 17,237 
men in lon’as compared with 9,523 in 1919. In 1913 German labour 
Was 60% of the total. In 1920 it was 32-2%. 

The output of coal also reached its maximum in 1913, the figures 
being.— 

Year . Tons 

1913 3,795,262 

1914 2;85g.752 

1915 1.960,963 

1916 ........ 2,027,684 

1917 .. . 2,636,802 

1918 2,662,046 

1919 2,310,589 

The fresh fall in 1919 was due to strikes and the reduction in 
working hours. Seven-tenths of the coal is consumed by local in¬ 
dustry. The Lorraine ealt mines prodnoed 28,822 tons in 1919 as 
compared with 59,091 tons in 1913. 

Public Instruction. —Strasbourg University was opened by 
President Poincarfi on Nov. 22 1919. By the end of 1020 the six 
faculties and the Pharmaceutical School had 1,889 students. The 
lectures are given in French. 

Secondary education is provided by the many lycles created 
throughout the country. French naturally is the chief language, but 
German has been allowed to have the place which is Its due m view 
of the special situation of the provinces. 

The language question has been more difficult to solve in primary 
schools. Biefore 1870 France bad neglected the importance ot teach¬ 
ing French in the primary schools o[ Alsace. Since 1920 the teaching 
has been in French throughout the cuuntn-. An exception is however 
made for religious teaching (4 hours a week) which is given in German 
in those distnets where the Alsatian dialect is the mother-tongue of 
the inhabitants. The religious character of schools has been re¬ 
spected. In view of tfie biiirgual character of the country a large 
amount of time is given to the study of German in schools. The 
population is very well educated. Before the war there were only 
eight Illiterates among the contingent of army recruits (97,694). 

Industry. —^After 1880 Alsace-Lorraine had been turned indus¬ 
trially towards Germany. In 1914 Alsace-Lorraine exported 1,576,- 
000 tons of goods, 908,000 tons of which went to Germany, In 
^09 eight out of ten and a half million tons of experts went to 
Germany, while neatly five-sixths of Alsace-Lorraine imports came 
from Germany. The preponderant part of Germany is naturally 
explained by the fact that while trade was free with Germany it was 
impeded with France by the customs wall. It is not possible by a 
stroke of the pen to change the commercial orientation of a country 
nor to find at once new markets for its products. Therefore the 
Treaty of Versailles laid down that for a period of five years nothing 
should be changed from the customs tmint of view in the relations 
between the recovered provinces and Germany. 

In Alsace the textile industry is by far the most Important, 
especially In spinning, weaving and printing. France, thanlu to the 
restoration of the province, finds her productive power increased 
by a 6 % in spinning and by 30 % in weaving. Large quantities of 
sewing and embroidery thread are also produced. 

In Lorraine iron and steel industries are at the head. There are 
68 furnaces with an annual capacity of 3,800,000 'tons of pig-iron. 
The production fell from 3,460,000 tons in 1913 to 2,129,000 tons in 
1919. The steel output in 191,3 was 22,260,000 tons ^nd in 1919 it 
had fallen to 871,000 tons. This drop is to be attributed entirely to 
coal and coke shortage. There were 22,000 workmen employed by 
the industry. 

CimmumeaUons .—^The railway system is excellent and had bmn 
developed greatly by the (rermans, mainly from a strategic point of 
view. The railways have preserved their autonomy and constitute 
a special system attached to the Ministry of Public Works. In 1920 
the traffic amounted to 2,253,000,000 tons of goods. ' 

The canal system is good, but the great waterway is naturally the 
Rhine. The port of Strasbourg with its modem ^uipmeot is tire 
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While engaged in Ids campeigm of omiquest beyond the 
Egyptian borders AUenby had also been responsible for main¬ 
taining order^fn the"1IQBe' delta’ttMl'for its-fsiotectioa against 
attack from without, matters that had at times given grounds 
for anxiety as there was much unrert due to the abnormal 
situation that existed. In lorg he was definitely appointed 
Biitirii High Commissio ner i n Egypt; 

AIXBNSTBIN-IIARIEMWBRDBR, a region composed of dis¬ 
tricts of the former Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia, 
in which a plebiscite was taken, under die Treaty of Versailles, 
on June II igao. 

Art. 94-98 of the Treaty of Versailles provided that the East 
PnuBian Circles (Kreise) of Allenstein, Osterode, Orteisburg, Sens- 
burg, Johannisbuix, LOtzen, Lyck and Neidenburg, in so far as they 
badnot already been ceded to Poland, and further the West Prussian 
Circles of Marienwerder (east of the Vistula), Stuhm, Rosenberg 
and the section of the Circle Marienburg situat^ east of the Nomt, 
should'dcolare by a plebiscite whether they desired to belong to Ger¬ 
many or. Poland. Until the plebiscite should take place tlic adminis- 
tradon of these Circles was taken over by interallied commissions 
for East and West Prussia respectively. The commissions were com¬ 
posed of representatives of England, France, Italy and Japan. 


Troops for occupying the districts were provided bv France, England 
and Italy. Two German commissions conductea the negotiations 
with the interallied commissions. 

The whole territory has an extent of about i.'!,ooo sq. km., and a 
pop. of about 855,000, of which 695,000 belong to the t.ast Prussian 
plebiscitary area and 160,000 to the West Prussian- Racially the 
population in the East Prussian region numbers 438,000 Germans, 
05,000 Poles and 172,000 Masurians, who are Slavs but of the 
notestant fahh. In the West Prussian region the Circle Stuhm 
has 21,000 inhabitants who speak German and 15,000 who speak 
Polish; the Circle Marienburg has 26,500 German-speaking and 
1,500 Ptdi^-speaking; Rosenberg 47,000 German-speakmg and 5,500 
Polish-speaking: Marienwerder 17,500 German-speaking and 25,000 
Polish-speaking Inhabitants. 

The date of the plebiscite was fixed oripnally for June ir igso. 
Long before that date a vigorous agitation was ojiened by both 
sides. There were repeated actual encounters in different places, 
mostly excited by Polish bands, the so-called Bajouikas, re¬ 
cruited from Congress Poland, and the territoty of Posnania 
whiA has been ceded under the Treaty. The Polish agitation, 
however, did not produce any marked results either in West 
Prussia or in East. In both regions leagues which agitated for 
Poland.were from the native Polish and Masurian elements of the 
population, but in the course of the plebiscitary campaign 
they went over to the Germans. The plebiscite, ultimately held 
on July II, resulted in an astonishing German victory. 

In the ^st Prussian region g8% of the population voted for 
Germany, in the West Prussian 92 %. The result was celebrated by 
joyous lestivitics in all the East and West Prusaian polling centres. 

the diMricts were assigned to Germany on the basis of the vote; 
but, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, a zone 
SO m. broad and some 30 m. long on the cast bank of the Vistula near 
Marienwerder and four villages with the harbour of Kurzebrack on 
the same river were assigned to Poland in order to eecure for the 
Polish ^tate, at this point, the sovereinty over the course of the 
Vistula accorded to it by the Treaty. The inhabitants of, the adja¬ 
cent ^st Prussian territory are at all times to have access"for them¬ 
selves and their boats to tne Vistula. Three frontier communes fn 
the south-west of East Prussia were also assigned to Poland. . On.. 
Aug. 16 both the interallied commissions left the plebiscitao' areo^ 
which were thua once more subjected to German administration. 
The agitation in favour of Germany had been to a considerable ex- • 
tent conducted by the so-called Ileimatsdienst, a patriotic German 
sociity which had spread its organization over the whole of the 
plebiimtary areas. (C. K.*) 

ALMA-TADEMA, SIR LAURENCE (Laurens) (1836-1012), 
British painter {see 1.712), died at Wiesbaden June 25 1912. 
The most important of his later works was “ Caracolla and 
Geta ” (1907). An exhibition of bis works was held in London 
t9i3- 

ALPH0N80 ZIII. (1886- ), King of Spsin {see 1.736). 

On returning from a military review April 13 1913, an at¬ 
tempt against the King’s life was made by an anarchist, who 
shot at him but only Succeeded in wounding the horse. -The 
children born to the King are: Alpbonso, Prince qf the Asturias, 
May 10 1907; Jaime, June 23 1908; Beatriz, June 22 1909; 
Maria Cristina, Dec. la 1911; Juan, June ao 1913; Gonzslo, 
Oct. 24 1914. During the World War the King, as ruler of a 


neutral country, though scrapoiouity preaertfhig «. neutral aSti- 
tude, rendered great services to the Allies by his intervention 
on b^alf 'of prisoners of war and faiseSortsiAd asggptaiit thq igte 
of men reported “ missing.” {See further SvAix,) 

AIAACB-LORRAINE {see 1.756).—-As the result of the World 
War there is no longer any “ Aisace-Lorraine.” The erstwhile 
Reichsiand, conceived by Bismarck in 1871, ceased to exist in 
Nov. rgiS. As before 1870, there are now again the FIreneb 
departments of the Bas-Rhin (Strasbourg), the Haut-Rhin 
(Cohnar) and the Moselle (Metz). The return of the former 
Alsace-Lorraine to the French mother-country took place 
amidst the indescribable pleasure of the restored populations. 

In 1921 the three departments were passing through a transi¬ 
tion period. The Germans did not occupy the country for 
nearly half a century without trying to leave their mark on it, 
without introducing their administrative methods and laws, 
which sometimes differ completely from those of French ad¬ 
ministration and legislation. The Government in Paris came to 
the conclusion that to transplant the reconquered provinces in 
a day from German to French ways would be to risk confusions 
and upsets which it would be preferable to avoid; it was thought 
that there was a considerable work in legislative assimilation, 
adaptation and adjustment, to accomplish. It was for this 
reason that after the Armistice a High Commission of the 
Republic was established at Strasbourg, comprising many 
departments and many different services. The General Com¬ 
mission of the Republicis directly attached to the prime minister’s 
office, the affairs of the three departments being centralized in 
the hands of the tmder-secretary of the presidency. 

The first High Commissioner, M. Georges Malinger, was 
replaced in April 1919 by M. Alexandre Millerand, who wont 
to Strasbourg with extended powers, and the title of General 
Commissioner. Called in Jan. igao to the premienhip of 
France, M. Millerand had as successor M. Gabriel Alapetitc, 
former resident-general for Fmnce at Tunis, and ambassador 
«t Madrid. 

Administration .—^The general lines upon which French 
lefdslntion was to be introduced were fixed by the law of Oct. 
17 1919, concerning the transitional administration of the re¬ 
covered provinces. This law settles the transitional methods to 
be applied to administrative, electoral and financial organiza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, constitutional laws are not dealt with, 
because they are ipsa facto apphcable by the reintegration of 
Alsace and Lorraine with France. 

The law of Oct. 17 1919 maintains In force the legislative 
arrangements and local regulations (German law or special 
Alsace-Lorraine law) until the introduction of French laws 
shall have been effected. The authority of the military gov¬ 
ernors of Strasbourg and Metz is subordinated to the civil 
power. Article 4 of this law lays down in principle’that it is for 
Parliament to decide what temporary measures shall be intro¬ 
duced pending the definitive introduction of French legislation. 
The same law establishes that the French fiscs! system shall 
gradually be substituted for that of Oermony. Tlie electoral 
system is that of France. The former Alsace-Lorraine has 
kept certain laws passed during German rule; for instance, 
the laws affecting social insurance. In religious matters, the 
Republican Government has respected the status quo —that is 
to say, the Concordat is maintained, also the denominational 
schools. 

It is abundantly apparent that the Government is keeping 
the solemn promise made during the war by French statesmen 
and generals to the effect that the customs and beliefs of the 
people would be respected. The mission of the Commissioner- 
General is extremely deh'cate. He has departmental respon- 
sibility in these thtee departments unknown in others. He Hhs 
to determine how, in what length of time, and with what pre¬ 
cautions French laws can be successively ^plicd there. In 
submitting legislation, he has to inform Parliament os to the 
gravity of the disturbance which changes must rngke in seuled 
habits and customs, and as to the difficulties aocomponyiig 
the return to French rule. 
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whtei he Admired above aU other aitists^ he pogaeuedipeobably 
the largest private collection ever aasmlM, Velazquec was well 
lepreaentod, as were Van Ojrck, Cuyp, Ruyidael, Vermeer, and 
many others. These collections he b^ueathed to the hletto> 
poKtan Museum of Art, New York City. Shortly before his 
death he secured the incorporation of the Altman Foundation, 
established for the welfare of the employees of the department 
store of B. Altman & Co., of which he was the head, thus crown¬ 
ing a career long devoted to unobtrusive philanthropy. 

ALVBR8T0NE, RICHARD EVERARD WEBSTER, isr Bason 
(i84»-i9I5), Lord Chief Justice of England (i<w i.77s)» died at 
Cranleigh, Surrey, Dec. 15 1915. 

AHADE, ALBERT O&RARD iSO O' (1856- ), French 

general, was bom at Toulouse Dec. *7 1856. He was the son of 
an officer and was educated at La FlAche prior to entering the 
army in 1876. From 1887, when he became French military 
attach^ at Peking, his military experience was peculiarly varied, 
and included, besides his four years in China, service as military 
attach^ with the British forces during the S. African War, three 
years as French military atUchi in London, and finally, os a 
general officer, the command of the expeditionary force in the 
Moroccan campaign of 1907. On the outbreak of the World 
War, he was, in accordance with the prepared scheme of opera¬ 
tions which assumed Italy as an opponent, placed in charge of 
the “ Army of the Alps.” This group, however, had only a 
momentary existence. It became clear that Italy would remain 
neutral. D’Anuide’s troops were taken to reinforce other fronts 
and he himself was placed in charge of a group of forces formed 
in the region of Lille and Douoi to resist as beat it might the 
unexpectedly wide sweep of the German invasion. Weak numer¬ 
ically, composed wholly of territorial units of the oldest classes, 
improvised in point of organization and ill equipped, D’Amade’s 
“ array ” was in no condition to attempt a vigorous counter¬ 
offensive or even a fixed defensive, and after a certain amount 
of fighting in the Cambrai region it was withdrawn to the 
extreme left, between Amiens and Abbeville, Gen. Maunoury’s 
VI. Army taking its place. In the spring of 1915, when a French 
contingent was formed for service in the Levant, D’Amade was 
appointed to command it, and in this capacity led the French 
forces in the Dardanelles landing of April, and the trench 
warfare that followed. A gallant and knightly soldier, already 
experienced in the ways of his Allies, he was exceptionally well 
fitted to hold a command which, half subordinate, half inde- 
piendent, presented all possible opportunities of friction, and in 
fact few if any inter-Allied operations of the World War were 
conducted with so little friction as this. In May, however, he 
was recalled to France. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE (ree 1.831).—After the year 1910 
the American novel developed mainly in the realistic manner, 
and in a rather remarkable way, the year 19J0 being especially 
notable for the appearance of novels of distinction. The romantic 
revival in English and American fiction, which began in the last 
decade of the 19th century, had exhausted itself before 1910. 

It was succeeded by what might be called the “ life ” novel, 
where the entire history of the hero or heroine is given; even 
where this rather loose biographical method is not attempted, the 
realistic novels from 1910 to 1921 were marked by a fidelity to 
fact and a sincerity of composition which indicated promise for 
the future development of the art. Mark Twain and O. Henry 
ffied in 1910; Henry James in igi6; W. D. Howells in 1920. Dur¬ 
ing recent years no one, either in the novel or in the short story, 
eclipsed the work of these men. But some important new 
writers appeared and two veterans showed increasing power. 
Booth Tarkington, bom at Indianapolis in i86g, who had a wide 
reputation after 1899, began in t9i4 a series of novels superior to 
anything in the preceding 15 years of his career. These later 
novels may be divided’ info two classes—those dealing with 
towns and those dealing with youth. In The Turmoil (1913) and 
in The itagnificent Ambersons (1918) he analyzed and described 
life in American cities; in Penrod (i9t4) and in Seventeen (1916) 
he gave a faithful analysis of the character of the American boy 
and of the American youth; while in Alice Adam (1921) he por¬ 


trays :with;wbUety aypung'giii ,|t should, alio he .mondo^qd 
that his sympathetic portraits of negroes were among the Wavqr 
producddi EoUh Whaitoa’ji Ag$ 0/ Innoeptce (xq^o) if 
terpiece; it is a novel deakog with ,New York society in 1A7.S, 
vduable for its consummate art and for the accuraiy of its 
historic^ pictures. The new novelists, unknown before 1910, 
deal—with the single exception of Anne Douglas Sedgwiejt, who 
lived in England—wholly with American life and character. 
Dorothy Canfield, bom at Lawrence, Kan., in 1879, produced 
two novels. The S^irrel Cage (1912) and The Bent Twig (tgis), 
the latter describing life in a university in the middle-west, 
as well as The Brimming Cup in 1921, a remarkable study of 
a woman’s nature and the grounds of her marital happiness. 
Zona Gale, bora at Portage, Wis., in 1874, took in Miss Lulu 
Belt (1920) a familiar subject and treated it with scrupulous 
sincerity. The same praise may be given to Sinclair Lewis, bora 
at Souk Center, Minn,, in 1883, for his novel Main Street 
(1920). Mrs. Mary S. Watts, bom in Delaware Co., 0., in i8fi8, 
wrote a series of realistic novels of American life, of which 
perhaps the best is the Rise of Jennie Cushing (1914). Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, bom at Sewanec, Tenn., in 1880, produced 
one novel of unusual charm in Queed (1911), followed by another 
almMt equally successful, V, K.’j Eyes (X913); his prolonged war 
service inteirupted a promising career. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
bom at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1880, won his way to the front 
rank of American novelists by the extraordinary beauty and 
distinction of his prose style; he was a master of English 
composition, as shown in The Three Block Pennys (1917) and 
Java Head (1919). Another distinguished American writer was 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, bom at Englewood, N.J., in 1873, 
who lived in Europe from childhood. Her powers, both of 
analysis and of style, appear to especial advantage in The 
Encounter (19x4) and The Third Window (1920), while her short 
story. Autumn Crocuses (1919), is perhaps the best piece of 
fiction produced by an American under the influence of the 
World War. The experimental school of fiction had a repre¬ 
sentative in Theodore Dreiser, bom at Terre Haute, Ind., in 
1871. His first novel. Sister Carrie (1900), is perhaps his best. 

TIk Drama.—From the literary point of view the drama was 
not important. No play of universal significance has pver been 
written in America, yet the work of Clyde Fitch (1863-1909) 
was clever and original; his best plays illustrated very well 
metropolitan society at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Augustus Thomas, bom at St. Louis, Mo., in 1830, wrote 
many plays of western life, but his masteipiece is The Witching 
How (igo8). Booth Tarkington produced a successful and 
brilliant comedy, Clarence (1919). George M. Cohan, born at 
Providence, R.I., in 1878, h^ an astonishingly successful 
career as librettist, producer and actor, which was, on the 
whole, marked by a steady development; his play The Tavern 
(1920) was not only original, but had distinct literary merit. 
Louis K. Anspacher, born at Cincinnati, O., in 1878, produced 
an excellent drama, both from the literary and theatrical point of 
view, 'The Unchastened Woman (1913). Eugene Walter, bom at 
Cleveland, O., in 1874, showed talent for melodrama, and in 
one play. The Easiest Way (1913), for something higher. The 
death of Mark Twain made George Ade, born at Kentland, 
Ind., in 1866, the leading American humorist; his Fables in 
Slang (1900) stmek a new note of humour and criticism; his 
pla^. The College Widow (1904) and Father and the Boys (1907), 
exhibited a talent that the author did not choose to develop. 
He might have become the leading American playwright. 

Poetry. —The World War had a powerful effect on the pro- 
durtion of poetry, but a revival had set in about the year 1910, 
which in 192 x h^ shown no sign of abatement. The general 
interest in poetry and the immense number of young poets were 
notable phenomena; yet It is true that no great outstanding 
figure appeared—no one who for a moment could possibly rank 
with Poe, Emerson or Whitman. A leader in modem verse was 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, bom at Head Tide, Me., in 1869, 
whose first volume appeared in 1896, but whose best work was 
certainly after 1910. In The Man Against the Shy (1916) and 
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The Three Tamms (I9I0) he combined bold, serious thinking 
with dignity and grace'in expression. A poet who by examplt and 
precept stimulated both the love and production of poetry all 
over the country was Vachel Lindsay, bom at Springfield, 
Ill., in 1870. He was the nearest modem approach to the me¬ 
diaeval minstrel. He tramped many hundr^ of miles, paying 
for lodging and meals by chanting his own verses, many of which 
Were written for oral effect. His four volumes of poetry. General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven (1913), The Congo (1914), 
The Chinese Nightingale <1917) and The Golden Whales of Cali¬ 
fornia (igJo), contain works of melody, colour, and imagination. 
Robert Frost, bom at San Franciscoin 1875, wrote realistic verse 
mainly of country life in New England, of which North of Boston 
O914) is typical. A quiet sincerity, a sharp observation,.a steady 
ffiit low fixe of passion and imagination characterised his work. 
Edgar Lee Masters, bom at Garnett, Kan., in 1869, suddenly 
achieved fame by Spoon River Anthology Intellectual 

tpgour and irony are its distinguishing features. There is a 
ik>etlcal epitaph for each of nearly *5° persons, each distinctly 
portrayed, and usually with penetrating scorn. Anna Hemp¬ 
stead Branch was bom at New London, Conn., and was a 
conservative poet, writing in the traditional way with high 
serioumess. She had passion and imagination and was at her 
best in poems of home-life. Amy Lowell, bom at Brookline, 
^asB., in 1874, was remarkable as an experimentalist. Her 
Versatility was extraordinary. She wrote much “ new ” poetry 
|n free verse and in polyphonic prose; but she was equally 
fifae in ballads and narrative poems, written in convention^ 
metres. Perhaps her beat book is Sword Blades and Poppy Seed 
(19T4). Louis Untermeyer, bom in New York in 1885, wrote 
many graceful lyrics, translated extensively from Horace and 
Heine, was an admirable parodist, and compiled an anthology. 
Modem American Verse (1919), which gave a fair review of the 
field. Among writers of parodies and composers of light verse 
after the manner of Calverley should also be mentioned Franklin 
P. Adams, bom at Chicago in 1881. One of the foremost lyrical 
{x>ets was Sara Teasdalc, bom at St. Louis, Mo., in t884. 
None of her contemporaries surpassed her in the art of pure 
singing. Although Henry A. Beers, bom at Buffalo, N.Y., 
in X847, wrote sporadic verses all his life, his best volume is 
The Two Twilights (1917) where his qualities of meditation and 
passion found full expression. Brian Hooker, bom in New York 
in t88o, wrote notable sonnets and a powerful commemorative 
poem of the war, A.D. tgtg. William Rose Bentt, bom at New 
York in 1886, had creative imagination, shown particularly in 
Merchants from Cathay (1918). His younger brother, Stephen 
Vincent BenSt, bom in Pennsylvania in i8g8, was an extremely 
individualistic poet, with remarkable imaginative power, evident 
in Heavens and Earth (igab). Percy Mackaye, bora in New York 
in :87s, published many poems and plays; his collected verse— 
which greatly varies in value—appeared in one large volume in 
1916. Conrad Aiken, bom at Savannah, Ga., in 1889, had 
the gift of singing speech, but his verse lacked thought. • A 
representative volume was Earth Triumphant (1914). William 
Alexander Percy, bom in Mississippi in 1885, was a lyric port of 
high distinction, much influenced by classical studies. Students 
of free verse will find the extremes of the method represented 
in the works of Carl Sandburg, bom at Galesburg, III.,- in 
1878. His Chicago Poems (rgid) are interesting for their local 
colour and aim. America lost two poets in the war, Joyce Kilmer 
(rSSd-tptS), whose poem. Trees, seems destined to live, and 
Alan Seeger (rSflS-tgtfi), whose posthumous volume had the 
stamp of genius. His lyric, I Have a Rendezvous with Death, was 
one of the most notable poems directly produced by the war. 
Many 20th-century ports are represented in the anthology called 
The New Poetry, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Henderson, 
^bliShed in 1917. The yearly anthology of magazine verse, 
chosen and edited by W. S. Braithwaite, is a fair indication of 
contemporary production. 

In miscellaneous literature from toio-21, the most im¬ 
portant work in history was the continuation of the History of 
ihe'' tJnited States by James Ford Rhodes; a contribution to the 


story of the devdopment of the West was A Son of ihe Middle 
Border (r9i7) by' Hamlin Garland; in scholarship, the con¬ 
tinuation of the Variorum Shakespeare by the son of Horace 
Howard Furness; the most important and valuable biographical 
work was the Life of Marh Twain (igra) by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
followed in 19x7 by the Letters; in epistolary literature the year 
igao was made memorable by the publication of the Letters of 
Henry James in the spring and those of William James in the 
autumn; the two best autobiographies of the period are The 
Education of Henry Adame (tgtff) and The AmerieonhsaUon of 
Edward Boh (tgao). The most important contributions to 
political literature were the addresses and state papas of 
Woodrow Wilson, President during 1913-21. In addition many 
books appeared dealing with various phases of the World War. 
Among such may be mentioned James W. Gerard, My Four 
VearstnGermanyiiQij) and Face to Face with Kaiserism {igiS); 
Bernard Baruch, The Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty (1920); Adml. William S. Sims, The 
Victory at Sea (1920); Brand Whitlock, Bdgium: a Personal 
Narrative (rgtg); and Robert Lansing, The Peace Negotiations 
(tgst). (W.L.P.) 

AKERY, LEOPOLD CHARLES MAURICE STENMETT (2873- 
), British politician, was born at Gorakhpur, North-Wesl 
Provinces, India, Nov. 22 1873, »nd was educated at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was elected to an All Souls 
fellowship in 2897, and, after travelling for a year In the 
Near Eart, in 2899 joined the staff of The Times. He acted as 
chief correspondent to that paper during the South African War, 
and was also editor of The Times History of the War in South 
Africa. In tgod he stood as a Unionist and Tariff Reformer for 
Wolverhampton East, but was defeated, being also unsuccessful 
in 1908 and tgio. He wa<i, however, elected to Parliament for 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham, in rgii, retaining the seat at the 
election of 19x8. From 1914 to 1916 he served with the army, 
first in France and later at Salonika, but in 1917 became assistant 
Secretary to the War Cabinet, and from 1917 to 2918 was on the 
personal staff of the Secretary for War. In Jan. 1919 he be¬ 
came Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and during Lord Milner’s 
absence in Egypt in the winter of 1919-20 was acting secretary. 
In 2921 he was appointed Under-Secretary at the Admiralty. 

He has published various works, including The Problem of thr 
Army (1903); Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade (1906); The Great 
Question (1909); Union and Strength (1912). 

AMIR *ALI, SEYYID (1849- ), Indian jurist and Moslem 

leader, was bora April 6 1849, of on Arab family tracing descent 
from the Prophet, which migrated from Persia and settled 
at Mohan in Oudh in the middle of the i8th century. At Hugh 
College, Calcutta, he graduated in 2867, proceeding to his M.A. 
•degree a year later. Receiving a State scholarship, he came to 
Londqn and was called to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1873. 
He had already published A Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mahomed, the first of a series of books of Islamic 
modernist interpretation and apologetics which have given him a 
recognized place in English literature, viz. The Spirit of Islam 
(1803), Short History of the Saracens (1899; third ed. rgzt) and 
Ethics of Islam (1893). For some years a lecturer on Moham¬ 
medan law at the Presidency College, Calcutta, and afterwards 
preshient of the Faculty of Law at the university there, his text¬ 
books on Mohammedan law and other legal works are marired by 
careful scholarship and characteristic lucidity. He was for some 
time chief presidency magistrate of Calcutta, but for the most 
part was engaged in practice, h'terature and non-official public 
affairs as a member of the Bengal Legislature and later of the 
Viceroy’s Legislature until rSgo, r^n he was appointed a judge of 
the Bengal High Court, being the first Mohammedan to re|ch 
the bench in India. Retiring in T904 and settling in England, 
he was the first Indian to be sworn (Nov. tgog) of the Privy 
Council and to serve (unsalaried, but later with a snudl indemnity 
for expenses) on the Judicial Committee, where he gave t^ 
greatest asMstance to his English colleagnes in elucidating 
thelntricades of Indian law and custcan. But his chief ambition 
in life was the advancement of the Indian Moslems, both morally 
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aiHl materi^y, along practical and conatitutlonai lines. While 
co5perati|^ >tfith Sir SeyyW Ahmad Khan (i« 34.S77) in over- 
tlnowing conTmunal apathy andbbscurantiBm as regards Western 
education, he deprecated his advocacy of detachment from 
political activity. His establishment in 1877 of the Central 
National Mohammedan Association, with branches throughout 
India, the memorial to the Government of India he promoted in 
1883, and the consequent resolution of the Governor-General 
(Lord Dufferin) in Council in March 1885, recognizing the 
strength of the Moslem claims, constituted a turning-point in the 
history of the community, and paved the way for its fuller polit¬ 
ical organization and the reservation of Moslem seats in the 
legislatures under the Morley-Minto and subsequent reforms. 
Hjs sustained and anxious interest in the maintenance of Moslem 
virility and influence throughout the world was shown by vig¬ 
orous and cogent contributions to newspapers and reviews. | 

AMKUNITION (see T.864-75).—^The period of the World 
War witnessed important developments in the design of ammuni¬ 
tion. Although the main efiort was directed towards quantity 
production on a scale that no one had foreseen, and therefore to 
the simplification of manufacture, yet on the other hand fresh 
designs were constantly called for to meet changing tactical 
conditions. Air-fighting produced the need for “ tracer ” and 
incendiary bullets of rifle calibre and the attack of localities from 
the air developed the air bomb; with the free employment of 
thin armour-plate, armour-piercing bullets, radically different 
from the armour-piercing shell of artillery, became necessary; 
instantaneous fuzes designed, to explode the shell just above 
ground came into general use for wire cutting; designs of grenades 
and trench-mortar bombs were brought out in profusion; and 
“ chemical warfare ” produced a varied ammunition which in 
principle was quite unlike ammunition of the customary kind. 

Moreover, the needs of quantity production and in many Cases 
the shortage of raw materials hitherto supposed to be essential 
to the production of projectiles and their cartridges, themselves 
led to novelties of design, and lastly in the attempt to increase 
the efficiency of older weapons brought out of the arsenals to 
tide over the shortage of artillery strength, the form of pro¬ 
jectiles was revolutionized. 

The subject of munitions of war collectively—the organization 
of the munition effort in the principal countries, with its political, 
sodai and industrial ramifications, is discussed in the artide 
Munitions. The present article deals with the technical 
characteristics of Projectiles for Ordnance (considered from the 
point of view of [u] design and purpose, [ij ballistic form and 
[c] manufacture); Cartridges (induing ignition devices) and 
Fates jor Ordnance; and Ammunition Jor small arms and machine 
gum. (C. F. A.) 


driving band being placed further from the bhse<'dMar'rravidlBe 
the case with a cylindrical body, and the Sliii^fac^<^ 

the .shell is dimi^hed, i.,!,. .'/''.Vr'’' 

Besides the true stream-lined idieli^ that is bim wiiA. tim jnqdy 
itself formed with a fine point and taper base, these is anotfcw 
dasS known as " false-cap " shell which was first brought into 
use. on a larger scale in the German artilleiy, (ind in which 
body of normal form, or even not of projectile forpi «t all, is 
fitted with a long thin steel hood called a “ false opve ” or false 
cap, or ballistic cap. This makes the shell in effect a 70^15 
c.r.h. shell with its centre of gravity well towards the rCar. 
ing the World War this device, .fitted to sheila of older model, 
gave important increases of ranging power in all natures' of iomU 
in which it was applied, though the joint was not always strong 
enough or accurate enough to ensure the true centring of the 
projectile. The false cap is also found associated with the 
taper base in some cases. 

Apart from ballistic efficiency, the design of a shell is larwly 
determined by the stresses to which the projectile will be sub¬ 
jected on firing. The base must be of a' strength sufhdent to 
withstand the pressure of the propellant gases, and the walls of 
such a strength and thickness as will prevent fracture or dis¬ 
tortion under the firing and rotating stresses. , , 

The general trend of evolution during the war may be illusr 
trated by comparing the characteristics of German naval shell 
designed before with those designed during the war. The former 
had thick walls and fairly small bursting charges, the head b^itig 
struck with radii of less than 3 calibres and the total length being 
from si to 3^ calibres. The latter on the contrary were made 
with thinner walls to contain a powerful bursting charge; thfe 
shape of the rear portion made stream-lined. The head was 
tapered to a point and usually struck with radii of 10 calibres; 
sometimes the head was formed by a false cap which in later 
types was welded to an adapter ring screwed Into the shdl 
proper. The total length was 4 to j calibres. 



Design or Aetilleby Pkojectiles 

The normal modern shell, whether “ monobloc ” or made in 
parts and assembled, has the general form of a cylindrical steel 
body, hollow to receive the filling, with the base fiat and the bead 
pointed. Formerly the head was usually shaped with an ogive 
struck with radii equal to two calibres, or diameters of the body, 
from centres on a line through the shoulders of the shell. The 
shape of the fuze was formerly not considered in relation to the 
contour of the shell; but when higher velocities were introduced, 
more attention was given to consideration of the contour of the 
fuze, as an element of the head shape, to obviating of “ yaw ” 
and to determining efficient shapes means of experiments and 
empirical results derived therefrom. 

In further connexion with high velocity, long range and 
accuracy, the shape of the head was made more pointed, being 
struck with radii of several calibres, though the shape did not 
remain truly ogival as the centres were not on the line through 
the shoulders of the shell. Greater range and accuracy are 
aimed at by making the outer contour of the rear part of the shell 
tapered or “ stream-lined ” (in America the term “ boat- 
tailed ” is used), and this again requires the head to be still more 
pointed, in order to compensate for loss of range due to lessened 
stability, since any stream-line, however smkll, necessitates the 


Figure i. (which is purely diagrammatical) illustrates the gen¬ 
eral significance and relations of parts as measured in calibres. 

The diameter of the body of a shell is slightly leas |han that of 
the " lands ” of the rifled portion of the gun-barrel, this provides a 
clearance or " windage " that ensures the free passage of the shell 
down the gun-barreb Pressed into a groove near tne base of the 
shell is a band termed the rotating or driving band; it is larger in 
diameter than the rifled portion of the gun-b^el so that, on firing, 
as the projectile moves, this band taking the rifling gives the neces¬ 
sary spin to the shell to keep it point foremost in ni^t. In several 
instances in the German and Austrian services, two or even three 
driving bands have been put on to a single shell, the better to steady 
the shell during its passage through the bore of a ^n.‘ 

As a general rule the position of the band should be as near the 
base of the projectile as possible, it being found that the more rear¬ 
ward position of the band gives the most accurate shooting. On the 
other hand, a minimum distance of the band from the base is fixed 
by the minimum amount of material necessary for its support, for 
there is naturally a great strain thrown upon the shell when the 
band is forced into the grooves of the rifling and along their spiral, 
tendini' to tear off the base of the ahell. Further, with stream-lined 
projectiles the band necessarily has to be plac^ far enough for- 
wara to clear the tapered base; and in Q.F. ammunition, where 
the projectile is carried fixed In the brass case, th e band must be 

‘ This Is only possible of course if the twist of the rifling remains 
uniform; with " increasing " twist only a single driviite band can 
be used. Fig. 10 shows three different German shells with two driv¬ 
ing bands. ' (C. F. A.) 
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raffidently forward to allow the projectile to be hrmly wcured in the 
case. Tte band ipat be rigidly aecuied to the projectile so that it 
will not become detached nor turn independently of the ahell. 

The material employed for driving bands should be soft enough 
the band to be readily engraved By the rifling, even when using 
mucM prapelUnt chams. Such material is of course easily 
dented, and as damaged driving bands lead to inaccurate shooting 
^^'d wereased erosion of the gun, care is necessary to ensure undam* 
dnving t^nds for service. If, on the contraiy, the metal be 
too hard, it will throw an excessive strain on both projectile and 
nfimg. For all these reasons copper ring, cut from a drawn tu^ 
and afterwards annealed, has been found to be the best and most 
suitable material.^ A cupro*nickel band has l^een employ^ with 
certain high-velocity medium guns using heavy charges. Electro- 
Jvtic iron and bronee alloys have been experimented with; and 
during the World War, owing to the scarcity of copper, the Ger- 
n^s tried other metals, such as zinc and white metal alloys; and 
wth two ^ving bands the upper was made of copper and the 
lower of zinc. The Germans also tried a novel combination in 
nfliich the foundation of the band was a strip of ordinary carbon 
steel on which was a copper covering, the two metals being so 
adoeront at not to be separated. 

Copper bands have the drawback of causing so-called “cop- 
paring, particularly with high-velocity guns. As the projectUe 
pawKs along the bore small particles of the cop|)er band are detach^ 
and sweated on to portions of the bore of the gun; and if this sur¬ 
plus copper is alleged to accumulate, eventually a copper ** choke 
rMults, rnakmg that particular portion of the rifling smaller than 
the renminder, so that if windage is insufficient to accommc^atc it, 
cither the gun must expand and bitlge or the walls of the projectile 
. copper choke it was formerly necessary to 
put ti^ gun out m action and by chemical or electro-chcmical proc- 
© 55 ® dissipate the adhering copper. But recently it has been discov¬ 
ered that the oop^r deposit can be eliminated by using a small 
tpmntlty of tin-foil between the propellant charge and the pro- 
jcctile; the alloy me ts, being reduced to extremely fine particles 
which are deposited in the bore of the gun; and the tin combines 
with the copper to form a fusible alloy which is swept away by the 
ne« diKhaige. What are called “ decoppering rings have been 
tnra attached to t^ shell. The Germans employed strips of alloys 
f«5ft-l«ad and zinc-aluminium pressed into o groove round the 
shell.* Decoppenng charges or rings would be employed after the 
^un has been warmed by firing; and the gun must be absolutely 
:rce from grease or graphite material. 
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Fig. a. 


_ GeneraHy the dengn of driving band aa used by European con- 
tinental _|»wera, is a narrow strip somewhat round^ on top. In 
the Bntiah service the band is of a more elaborate shape. The first 
form trf band (fig. a, o) was narrow, flat on top and with a front 
slope so as easily to take the rifling, but excessive fringing of the 
copper cauwd the introduction pf a broader and shallower band (&) 
with cannelures cut in it to receive any stripped copper. As this shal¬ 
low band WM found not to grip sufficiently with worn guns, a band 
with a gaj^h^k (c) was introduced, in which an undercut lip was 
formM oh.an increased diameter towards the rear part of the oand; 
this lip was readily expanded on firing and formed ah effective s eal 

h dpMppcring rings will be seen in fig. lo below the lower 
liand m ( 4 ) and (c). (C. F, A.) 


for the gas. For mpdm heavy high-velocity guns, driving 
with a greater body of metal are found necessaiy so as to give a 
better grip to the rimng; in such designs (d) a raised hump of 
metal is placed near the rear of the band. Before the war the ten¬ 
dency with m^ium types of guns was to have a broad band with 
but small depth of metal between the highest .point of the band and 
the line of the shell; but this was modified during the war period in 
order to save copper, and to keep worn guns longer in use, by usinir 
a very namw band of increased thickness. * 

In addition to the ordinary driving band, a band round the 
shoulders of a shell is sometimes used as a forward centring band 
to strady the projectile while passing through the bore of a gun 
1 his band would not be of such a thickness as to be engraved by the 
rifling. The same result is obtained in many designs 0 >ec fig. sa) by 
selling out the metal of the shell to a distinct shoulder, some¬ 
times known u a bourreUU It requires, however, very accurate 
machining of the shell body at this point, and, probably for this 
reason, the use of a steadying band is more favoured on the con- 
tment of Europe.* 

The weight of a shdl is, to a certain extent, limited by its length 
and the strcf^s permissible on gun and carriage. With certain guns 
P^ecliles of different weights are used, and, provided that the 
diffwnce in weight is not excessive, such shell when fired under 
similar conditions will have, at the muzxlc of the gun, apprexi- 
nialety eoual energies, though they will range differently. 

With different tyjies of shell fired from the same gun, there 
must be a difference in length, to ensure that the weight of all the 
shell IS the same. To ensure accurate shooting the shortest shell 
should be not less than two calibres in length; while on the other 
Imnd a ve^ long shell introduces difficulties as it necessitates a 
sharper twist of rifling in the gun to give the requisite rotation, anti 
*bds imposes a greater strain on the gun. A very successful German 
shell for a light field howitzer was about 4J raltbres in length with 
centre of gravity about ij calibres from the liase; had the head 
struck with about 4} calibre radius; was stream-lined and weighetl 
about 35 lbs.* 

All modern shell are prepared to take a fuze for igniting the explo¬ 
sive in the shell (Sect. III. b.). Pointed shell (such as thore intended 
for armour-piercing) for which the head must be retained intact 
are fitted with base fuses; other shell have the heads truncaled and 
nttocl to t&kc noRC fuzes. In sdcliiion to the fuze a ** tracer *' in 
soiiwtimes employ«i in order to mark the trajectory while the 
shell IS in flight. For night use. the tracer shows a luminous spark 
for day use the tracer gives e smoky trail. 

The natures of shell now used are:—(a) high-explosive, 
( 4 ) shrapnel, (c) armour-pierdng, (d) special shell of kinds such 
as smoke, star (Uluminating), gas and incendiary. 

(a) A high-cxplosiv* shell may be looked upon as a travelling 
mine, containing a large disruptive charge of high explosive. To 
obtain satisfactory results there must be full and complete 
detonation of the high-explosive bursting charge within the shell, 
otherwise the general effect will be small. 



The body (fig. 3) is nomaliy of forged steel with a solid base; a 
special steel plate is fitted in a recess in the base; and a socket 
screwed into the head, or the head itself is threaded to take a 
fuze which completes the point of the shell. If the shell body be 
of considerable thickness the explosive content is reduced; but 
on the other hand the shell body is stronger and there is thick 
metal for man-killing splinters. A thin-walled shell with a 
maximum ex^flosive content on the other hand is adapted for the 
attack of material; with an instantaneous fuze it is useful for 
clearing ground of obstacles such as wire entanglements, and, 

• A German shell with a steadying band is illustrated in fig. lo (o). 

(C.T. A.) 

•A useful approximate rule for comparing the weights of shells 
of different guns ^similarity of shape being presumed) is:—-half 
the cube of the calibre in. inches is the weight in potmdk By this 
rule the weight of the shell just mentioned would be, 3,^5 lb. and 


that of a similar j-j-in. shell would be 103 lb. 
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Kith a delay action, for the attack of buUdings or dugouta. 
(A German example is shown in fig. 4.) 



Fic. 4. 


' In the British service the explosives in general use for high- 
explosive shell are T.N.T. (tri-nitro-toluene, or trotyl), a mixture 
of ammonium nitrate and T.N.T. known as amatol, and mixed in 
different proportions, and picric acid (lyddite). These explosives, 
especially amatol, arc, under proper filling conditions, inert 
and safe substances, as they have to be if they arc to sustain the 
shock of discharge from the gun. To ensure the necessary com¬ 
plete detonation therefore, an “ exploder ” * —in principle a 
small charge of less inert explosive—is interposed between the 
fuze and the bursting charge proper. 

The British method of insertinf; the bursting cliaree is by melt- 
ine the explosive in a hot-air chamber and pouring it, in liiiuid form, 
through a funnel into the shell. Killing through the base seems to 
be in favour in fiermany; and the general method of filling is with 
one or more blocks of cast, or pressed, explosive enclosed in Con¬ 
tainers of varnished cardboard, linen or paper i a more uniform den¬ 
sity of burster can thus lie obtained. In some German H.E. 
shell the bursting charge is separated into two [lortions by a dia¬ 
phragm which is pierced with holes for communication between the 
two charges. In every case a cavity is made in the centre of the 
filling, nearest the fuze, to receive the exploder which, lieing deto¬ 
nated through the medium of the fuze, in turn detonates the filling 
of the shell. Sometimes the relay element interposed between fuze 
and main bursting charge is contained in a “ gaine " screwed to the 
fuse itself; the metal walls of the gaine confine the contents long 
enough to secure a good detonation and so a sufficient shock to the 
main charge. Between gaine and charge, if there is room, a small 
exploder is inserted to make contact intimate and the propagation 
of the shock more certain. 

With 80/20 amatol, which In complete detonation gives practi¬ 
cally no smoke effect, some smoke-producing mixture is includetl in 
the filled shell to assist observation. 

The burstinif charges for German H.E. shells arc principally 
amatol of a mixture 1,1 to 87; frequently they are of trotyl; and 
dinitrobenzene and tri-nitro-anisol have been uscil. Ammonal’ 
and " ekrasit " have been used in Austria. With the German ly-cm. 
H.E. shell the explosive is trotyl stemmed in two containers, the 
exploder cavity being formed in the upper portion in which a brass 
exploder container is placed; with the 24-cm. H.E. shell two explod¬ 
ers are used. 

A typical high-explosive shell is shown in fig. J; the steel body is 
stout, giving great strength and thick metal for fragmentation; the 
amatol filling is in the form of blocks; the centre block is of T.N.T. 
which when acted on by the fnze and exiilodcr, facilitates detona¬ 
tion and give.s smoke to assist observation of fire. 



(b) Shrapnel shell is essentially a man-killing projectile; bttt 
shrapnel was employed during the World War for wire<utting 


' With lyddite fillings the exploder system takes the form of a 
bag of picric ixjwder inserted in the cavity in the filling; the picric 
powder is readily ignited by a gunpowder-filled fuze and burns 
rapidly to detonation. With the other high-explosive fillings, par¬ 
ticularly amatol which is difficult to detonate, the exploder is T.N.T. 
in crystalline form, inserted in small bags or cartons. Pellet exploders 
may probably take the place of exploder bags and cartons so as to 
wve still more intimate contact between fuze and exploder. With 
T.N.T. exploders, as gunpowder-filled fuzes are not suitable, a 
detonating or high-exptosive-fitted fuze is employed. 

* Ammonal was employed in the British service for trench-mortar 
bombs and for grenades, but not for artillery shell proper. 

■ ‘ (C. F.A.) 


and for tohg-range fin against dbaervatlon baHodns. In order to 
get as tnaiiy bullets as possible to be packed into the shell, the 
walls are made as thin as is conaiatent with the shell body ,Mng 
able to withstand the firing and rotational strenes which act on 
it in the gun and during fiight. With shrapnel fire, the normal 
practice Is to open the shell in the air so as to release the bullets 
in a compact mass, their velocity at the moment of release 
being slightly accelerated by a small opening charge of gunpow¬ 
der placed in a recess in the base of the shell below the buBets. To 
ensure the ready release of the buBcts it is necessary to have 
either a separate and Bghtly attached head (in the heavier 
shell such as that in fig. 6), or a fuze socket hold not too securely 
(in the lighter types fig. s*), so that on the ignition of the small 
gunpowder charge in the rficll, the head or the fuze-socket is read¬ 
ily blown clear and does not impede the release of the bullets. 

llie effect of a shrapnel shell depends on both the weight of 
the individual bullet and the number of bullets. To obtain 
high-striking energy—or rather to ensure a great depth of effect 
(this being defined by the point of burst of the shell and the point 
at which the released bullet ceases to possess adequate striking 
power)—the weight of each buUet should be kept as large ss 
possible by the use of a heavy metal, viz. lead, hardened by an 
addition of antimony. The Germans used steel shrapnel bullets 
in some cases. On the other hand the larger the bullets the fewer 
of them a given shell will contain. The best compromise is ob¬ 
tained by making the bullets spherical and of a heavy metal. 
The bullets for British light field shrapnel run 41 to the lb., and 
for heavy field shrapnel 35 to the lb.; in qiecial cases much 
heavier bullets are used. 


■rewft ^4pir Uinlnf 
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The sKell consists in a light hollow steel body of which the walls 
increase in thickness slightly from the top to the base, near which 
the shell cavity contracts to form a ledge for the steel disc or dia¬ 
phragm to rest on, and n chamber for the opening charge. The 
opening charge is usually of fine grain gunpowder* whose func¬ 
tion is to force off the head or blow out the fuze socket with fuze, 
and drive out the liullets, which are thus carried forward with 
slightly accelerated speed as compared with the remaining velocity of 
the shell. The opening charge is placed In a tinned sheet-iron “cup" 
inserted in the recess in the base of the shell; the object of this "cup” 
being to prevent dangerous friction between the gunpowder and 
the rough interior of the shell. Resting on the shouldet above the 
tin cup 18 a stMl disc, or diaphragm, which is screwed to receive a 
brass tube which occupies the centre of the shell. This diaphragm 

’A compressed pellet of gunpowder has been tried Instead of loose 
fine grain gunpowder, with the idea of increasing the driving power 
of the charge and therefore the velocity of the bullets, or alternative¬ 
ly of reducing the necessary Space for the driving charge, and so 
gaining space for more bullets. Compressed powder chilrges, how¬ 
ever, entail a separate base and lead to complications aM undue 
expense. 
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^pportB the weight of ttys bullet*prfv«nt«.,^e bullfU eet- 
ting back op, the Aock of firing, pna cruphing in.the tin cup, and 
■possibly exploding the gunpowder. In some case* the central tube 
ts filled with gunpowder pellets, which by burning, increase the 
cone of dieiMniiBi of the bullets and ghre more unoke, which it 
exceedingly impoitaot, for the. obseirvtjtion of bursts in air. The 
interior of the shell is fitted with bullets set in resin, which, besides 
holding the bullets firmly, is Ignited by the opening charge and so 
increases the smefiee effect. Tne interiors of some shells are lined 
with brown paper in order to prevent the resin frotn adhering too 
fimly to the body of the shell. 

The mouth of the shell is closed by a metal socket threaded 
for the reception of a fuze; the top end of the central tube is soldered 
to this fuze socket. When the gunpowder charge In the shell is 
exploded by a flash from the fuze down the central tube, the bul¬ 
lets are projected from the case to travel forward along the line of 
flight within a cone of small apex angle. The bodies of shrapnel 
are not intended to break up when the opening charge is explod^, 
but merely to act as containers to convey the bullets to the point 
of burst. 

Another type of elongated shrapnel shell was formerly in use in 
which the burster was contained in the head. In this the head was 
firmly and the base very lightly attached to the body, so that on 
the explosion of the opening charge, the head and body remainine 
tocher were drawn over the bullets, and falling to the ground 
almw«l the bullets to proceed on their course and scatter. In this 


following up of the Uow at the exact spot acts *n so forOible a mjr 
that between the limit of elasticity and that of ultimate tenacity, 
a sensible amount of work must exist. Generally with projectiles 
for attack of soft armour, hardness is a necessity, and ior attack 
of hard armour, tenacity is a necessity. 

Armour-piercing projectiles may be divided into two classes. 
First come armour-piercing shell (fig. 7), in which the bursting chai^je 
is comparatively small, the head and point extremely hard, and 
the b<»y softer to nve greater tenacity. The success of zhe old 
Palliser projectiles depei^ed upon the mMal used, the mode of 
casting, and the form of the projectile and distribution of the metal. 
With regard to these points specially selected iron was used; the 
projectiles were cast head down (to ensure density and sound¬ 
ness) in an iron chill with the result that the molten metal rapidly 
solidified and the qualities piven to the head by udilte iron were 
intense hardness and crushing strength, but considerable brittle¬ 
ness; the form of the head was a fairly long elongated point, and 
the object in manufacture was to get the metal as far forward 
as possible so as to impress its momentum on the armour with¬ 
out acting through the medium of the wails of the shell, though 
the latter were necessarily thick; this_ method of manufacture 
obviously diminished the interior capacity and consequently the 
bursting charge of the shell. 

As processes for hardening ,irmour came to be introduced and 
used, the material for armour-piercing shell was necessarily changed 
to steel. 


closely grouped forward shower of bullets produced by the base 
burster, there was an open scattering of bullets, due to the check- | 
ing, negative, effect of the opening charge on the bullets. 

Normally field guns fire both high-explosive and shrapnel 
shell. Many attempts have been made to provide a “ universal 
shell ” which would combine the functions of both types. If the 
bullets of a shrapnel shell be packed in some high explosive 
instead of resin, then, on the Lime fuze igniting the base opening 
charge, the shell would open in the ordinary way, the high 
explosive (which as has already been shown is difficult to deto¬ 
nate) merely burning and giving useful smoke. But if a gaine, ig¬ 
nited only by the percussion portion of the fuze, be provided to 
act on some high exiilosive in the head of the .fuze, then the whole 
of the high explosive, detonating on impact, would probably pro¬ 
duce sufficient disruptive violence to shatter the whole of the 
shell and destroy material. 

The Germans in the World War employed a type of universal 
shell having a high-explosive filling in the liead, with the fuze so 
arranged that when the shell is required to burst in air, (he head of 
the shell is blown off bodily, flies forward with the bullets, and 
itself bursts when striking the ground. If, on the other hand the 
whole shell is burst on impact, the disruptive effect of the high 
explosive in which the bullets are packed'. breaks up the shell. 

The Austrian universal shell is somewhat similar. These shell 
can be used in four ways, as a percussion H.E. without or with 
delay action, as a time shrapnel, and as a time H.E. The fuze is 
designed accordingly. . , , „ 

With the universal shell, there is a distinct loss of bullet capacity, 
with a consequent loss of shrapnel efficiency. It is therefore con¬ 
sidered, in some services, more practical and effective to carry two 
types of shell, high-explosive and shrapnel, and use them accord¬ 
ing to tactical requirements, than to attempt the complications in 
design and manufacture, mistakes and possibly failures in the field, 
entailed by the use of a type of universal projectile.* 

(c) Armour-piercing projeclites for maximum penetration, 
should be tempered, so as to break rather than set up sensibly, 
and the stresses in the way of perforation and of fracture shbUld 
be clearly distinguished. The main question is that of the 
striking energy modified by the projectile’s power of holding 
together, which depends directly on the tenacity of the metal; 
and the capacity for taking a bursting charge would be of less 
importance than the strength of the head and walls. It appears 
probable, however, that the ultimate tenacity, as well as the 
limi t of elasticity, would be the measure of the projectile’s power. 
In direct impact, on deformation commencing, all penetration 
comes quickly to an end; but after commencing an injury, any 

•This packing of the shrapnel bullets in H.E. is not an in¬ 
separable element of the design. In some universal shell, the ordi¬ 
nary resin or other non-explosiye material is used. (C. R A.) 

. * According to Schwarte {MilUarische Lekren ms Grossen Kri^i) 
the German pattern of universal shell proved very disappointing 
in war; on ^e other hand the Austrian and other " Orlsonz-Schrop- 
oell ” shell bas^ on Ehrhardt design were most successful. 

(C. F. A.) 



Hard-faced armour defeats a projectile simply by fracture of the 
point and such fracture can in a great measure be prevented by a 
cap which protects the point when it meets the hard skin of the 
armour, whether the cap be hard and shattered or soft, and crush^. 

The first introduction of a cap was to allow a projectile to bite 
obliquely; but it is the value of a cap as a suppon to the 




of caps were designed without any consideration of the contour of 
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the ihell; but in all recent types the cap u m^e to ronform to 
the contour of the head of the shell. The use of the ogival radius 
determines the breadth across the front of the cap, while a certain 
thickness through the point is required to give satisfactoiy armour- 
piercing qualities, and the combined effect of these two dimensions 
prevents any appreciable reduction in the weight of the cap. The 
use of a cap introduces a serious disadvantage in that extra weight 
is put into the head, whereas the heavier part of a shell should be 
thebss& The cap is attached to the head of the shell by notches 
in the shell or by interrupted ribs. The sheath of the cap may 
require to be built up from two or more pieces; and with heavy 
shell the cap may be in four pieces. • (F. M. R.) 

Fig. 10, showing typical outlines of German shell, taken from the 
GenMit Heavy-Artillery Ammunition Handbook of 1917, may be of 
interest as illustrating the tendencies of design discussed above. 
Here (a) shows the olu-fashioned 3 c.r.h. shell, with a front steady- 



0«rm»t, 15 cm Ho«illf«r H.E.ShclI. ISt* Ungth shout 3 cilibrot 3 t».h. 
Osntourod Noio Fu>l,For»i*rd llMdytnc band & 2 Driving band!. 



•lr> 


Qermtn 15 cm Howilzor ShropnoII ISIS Intornol T a P Puio.Faloii Cap. 10 br.h. 
B callbraa long 3 Driving banda a dacopparing ring 



Qorman 17 cm H.E.Shall.S 7 callbraa long.alroamlinad with Falla Cap. Hoaa Fuaa, 
2Drlvlng banda a dacopparing ring, about 11 c.r.h. 

Fig. 10. 

ing band of copper; (i) shows a falsMap shell without ^e^-lined 
liSe; (d) shows a stream-lined shell proper. (C. F. A.) 

Projectile Form 

The general form of the elongated projectile in use for many 
years prior to the World War is illustrated in fig. i. The body 



(i) is cylindrical in form and of uniform diameter except that the 
“ bourrelet ” or shoulder swell (3), intended to form a bearing on 
the lands of the gun, is slightly larger in diameter.^ Special 
care is taken in accurately machining this bourrelet, and the aver¬ 
age amount by which the diameter of the bourrelet is less than 
that of the gun is i/iooo of the calibre. 

It was the usual practice for many years to make the head 
(1) of ogival shape, with the centre of the circular arc in or near 
the plane of the front end of the body and with a radius of arc 
varying from I'/j to 2 V 1 calibres. When a point fuze was used, 
as illustrated in fig. i, its projecting end was sometimes, 
but not by any means always, made to conform to the shape of 
the head. 

The rotating band (4) was placed at a distance of from Vu to 
I calibre from the base, and its width was from Vi to Vicalibre. 
In addition to engaging the rifling in the gun and so causing the 
rotation of the projectile, other functions ^ the rotating band we 
to provide a rear beaiing for the projectile, to provide a definite 

‘ In many Aells this bourrelet does not appear, the walls remain- 
ingr uaiform from the driving band to the begianing of the bead. 
In tbsN cases, a slight outwara splay is given to the up^ ^rt. 

(C. F. A.) 


seating for the projectile in loading, and to prevent the undue 
escape of powder gas around the projectile wwtn the gUn Is fired.. 

In fig. J, which illustrates a field projectile, the sh^ cfttdty Ijl, 
eithm; cylindric^ or larger in diameter toward'the front end of, 
the body, and the fuse is at the point. . ' “ 

In naval or coast-defence projectiles, where penetration dt‘ 
armour is desired, the general form is as illustrated in fig. a. 



The great shock to which the projectile is subjected on impact 
with armour requires thickening of the walls at the forward end 
and shortening of the cavity. For the same reason the fuze can 
no longer be placed in the point but must be placed in the base. 
It is found that armour-piercing properties are improved by 
adding a soft metal cap (7) to the hard head (3). In order to get a 
smooth form of head, a hollow “ false ogive ” (8) was added to 
the forward end of the cap. 

Experiment! to Im^ove Form .—Previously to 1900, bullets for 
small arms had rounded points and “ square " bases. Expmments 
started about that time in Russia indicated that a marked Improve¬ 
ment could be obtained in flatness of trajectory and this improve¬ 
ment opened the way for experiments in all countries to deter¬ 
mine forms of artillery projectiles that would give increased raises 
(or, for similar ranges, natter angles of descent and higher terminal 
velocities). At that period (about tQoyX the mounting of high- 
power ordnance, both field and naval, did not usually permit of 
elevations in excess of 20 degrees. There was a possibility of in¬ 
creasing ranges by modifying existing mounts or building new 
ones, but such a proceeding Would have been expensive, and, as 
will be shown, might not in many cases have increased the range 
as much as the use of an improved projectile with the old elevation. 

Early Improvements in Head.—Even before the adoption of sharp- 
pointed bullets in small arms, Petrovitch, a Russian, had about 
19M brought out a mathematical discussion of the form of surface 
which would encounter the least resistance in pasaing through an 
clastic medium. This paper helped to encourage experiments to im¬ 
prove the form of head. Firings were made in the United States 
in 1907 from a 6-in. gun with a io6-lb. projectile having a tangent 
ogive of 7 calibres radius, using a muzzle velocity of approximately 
3,050 ft. per second. The outline of this projectile is shown in fig. 3. 



The range obtained was 13,800 yd. at an angle of elevation of 7*, 
as against 7,8ix> yd. obtained with the same weight of projectile 
with a 3 -calibre radius and fitted with an armour-pierciim cap as 
shown in fig. 3, without the false ogive. The muzzle velocity with 
the latter projectile was 3,990 ft. per second. This htcreaae in 
range of 60% led to other experiments. As it was desired, however, 
to retain the armour-penetrating efficiency of these projectiles, 
attention was principally given to the design of a form of head and 
cap which would make the projectile efficient both for armour pene- 
tratkm and for range. 

Firings were made with the same prcdectlle havii^ the point' 
rounded off, as shown in the following table, which gives the cor¬ 
responding range end coefficient of form: 


Radius of Point 

In. 

Ra^e 

Coefficient 
of Form 

0-75 

ia, 93 o 

•505 

135 

11,940 

•600 

_111_ 

_!2iZ22_ 

•763 


It was supposed by some, at that time, that the air resistance waa 
principally dependent upon the form of junction of head and body; 
that little additional resistance would arise if the sharp point araa 
rounded off; and that the rounded form of point would add to the 
efficiency of the projixitile in armour-piercing.. The firinn imUcatsd 
a markra effect on range of even a slight rounding of -the point. 
Armour-piercing projectiMs of the iorm ahown in fig. 3 did not seem 
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to stand up under the impact as well as those of the older form. But 
by the addition to the older (2 c.r.b.) projectile of a special cap and 
(alae ogive, it was found that not only could the excellent ballistic 
proMities of the 7-calibre radius ogive be retained but, on account 
of the supf^ mven bjr the special cap, the armour-piercing ability 
of the projectile was incrcam. Similar experiments with 12-in. 
projectiles gave the following increases in ranges of the projec¬ 
tiles with 7-caIibre ogives over those with 2-calibre ogives and 
blunt caps. The muzzle velocity was about 2,250 ft. per second. 


Long Point . 5,365 8,900 i.3,Hoo 

Blunt Cap ;_;_ 5,020 _ 8,000 _ 11,900 

Difference. _3^5_900_ 1,900 

Percentage increase, _6^8_ ii-a _ l6»o 

It is to be noticed that the advantage of the long sharp-pointed head 
increases with the rai^e. 

Similar tests made in France, England and Germany, with heads 
as long as 9-calibre radius ogive, left no doubt that a very sub¬ 
stantial increase in range could be obtained by increasing the sharp¬ 
ness of the point through use of a longer head. A.s has been pointcil 
out, the importance of this fact was not fully appreciated until 
the necessity arrived of obtaining extreme ranges from all guns. 
When full advantage had been taken of increasing muzzle velocities 
to the limit of the ability of the guns to withstand the necessary 
pressures, and means, sometimes improvised, had been used to 
permit the guns to be fired at the elevation corresponding to the 
maximum range, there remained only improvement in the projectile 
to further increase the range. 

False Ogives .—^The hollow extension of the head covering the fuze 
of field projectiles or the armour-piercing cap of armour-piercing 
projectiles is called a false ogive.‘ Its use was first suggested in 
America in 1907 by Gapt. W! A. Phillips as an extension for the 
blunt cap of armour-piercing projectiles. Apart from its effect in 
lengthening and sharpening the head, and thus increasing the 
range, no Dallistic advantage was claimed fur it. Its use with an 
A.P. projectile is shown in fig. 2. As applied to] field shell the 
false ogive covers the end of the fuze. It is desirable to make the 
cavity of the shell as large as possible, and so the walls of the shell 
proper are run forward as far as they can be, and still permit a tap 
lor the fuze of proper size at the front. The head is then completed 
by screwing the false ogive over the fuze (see fig. 4). 




Flo. 4. 

The use of a light false ogive throws the centre of gravity backward 
with respect to the centre of form. This is found to be of advan¬ 
tage in point of ranging power, providing the somewhat greater 
tendency to initial yaw is sufficiently counterbalanced by increased 
spin. 

Impmements in Form of Base .—Experiments to determine the 
best form of base commenced soon after these remarkable improve¬ 
ments in range by changes in the head were obtained. In experi¬ 
ments made m 1913 with a 6-pr. gun use was made of ogival and 
tapered bases coming to a point, the total length of base from the 
start of the taper being i calibre or less. 

The resulting ranges were generally less than those of the square- 
based projectile of otherwise similar form and weight, and they 
were less accurate. Bases of i-caubre length tapered to a cone Pi 
9° were then tried, but seemed to give no better results than .the 
square base. In both these experiments the projectiles had ogival 
heads of 2-caUbre radius. Experiments made in 1915 with 6-in. 
projectiles of the three forms of base shown in fig.' 5, fired-with.a 
muzzle velocity of 2,675 ft. per second, at an angle of elevation of -S', 
gave the following results i— 


Mean Range 



1 Mean Dispersion | 

Range 


cflection 

Yd. 

88 

41 


Vd. 

9 

7 

5 ^ 

6 


A smalj increoK in range and greater accuracy is shown by the 
boat-tailed projectiles. 

French experiments made in 1914 demonstrated that the fotm 
of base to give the best result with any projectile is dependent upon 
the form of head used, and vice versa. A similar conclusion had 
been reached elsewhere. 




Influence of Velocity .—By comparing maximum ranges obtained 
with various projectiles and velocities with ranges sn vacuo, we 
may obtain a goisl irlea of pos,sible improvements in projectiles. 

Fig. 6 shows vacuum range as a function of velocity plotted to a 
logarithmic scale, together with other liiips'showing fractional parts 
of the vacuum range and ixiiiils showing the maximum ranges of 
actual glims. The ranges of low-velocity guns fall near the vacuum 
line, while those of high-velocity guns are much farther away." 



swoo 

MUZZLt VZIOCITY - ZEST PER SECOND 

Fig. 6. 


t Known also as the ballistic cap or “ false cap." 


"nie possible improvement in projectiles to be fired from low-ve¬ 
locity guns is, therefore, very much less than in those fired from high- 
velocity guns. Actual trials show that within reasonable limits 
neither the form of the head nor that of the base has an important 
influence on maximum range or accuracy when the velocity is less 
than l,2ix) ft. per second. 

Improvements in Rotating Bands .—Although the rotating band has 
perform^ all its useful functions by the time the projectile has left 
the gun, it still has to be reckoned with, since it is capable, if impro|> 
crly designed or located, of materially reducing the range and in¬ 
creasing the dispersion. If it has a “ lip ” (caluxl in Great Britain 
“ gas check ") or is thick at the rear, the excess metal will be wip^ 
bark on the passage of the projectile through the bore and will form 
a ragged extension; and when the projectile is free the centrifugal' 
force due to its rotation may be enough to cause this extension sto 


’ Explanation of fig. 6.—^Abscissae show velocities in f/s, ordi¬ 
nates ranges in yd., oblique lines the % of theoretical vapum range 
obtainefl in practice. Thus the lo-in. gun, which obtains a range 
of 26,51x1 yd. with a m.v. of 2,600 f/s in actual practice, would 
obtain with the same velocity one of 63,000 in vacUo. 26,500. is 
42 7„ of 63,000 and the projectile is therefore spotted b^wlreit 
the 40 % and the 50 % lines. 
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ttand out perpendlculari)' to the projectile and thus immenaely 
increaie the nr resittanoe. ConditionR are not improved by the 
partial breatang*^ of dtis extension or by its incomplete forma¬ 
tion in the gun. It is just this irregular form and sise of this exten¬ 
sion or " fringing " of the rotating band which makes it a possible 
source of great inaccuracy. Whether frlnmng actually takn place 
depends not only on the design of the band but also on the velocity 
of iDtation of the projectile and the thinness and lenAh of the 
extension formed at the rear of the band. By taking all these points 
into consideration it is possible to make a design which will give no 
trouble from fringing. But, apart from the effect of fringing, the 
rotating band may materially increase the resistance if improperly 
loeateaT While it is desirable from other considerations to nave the 
rotating band as near to the base of the projectile as possible, it is 
found that a ^ter position for range and accuracy, even if a square- 
based projectile is used, is ‘/i calibre or more from the base. Simi¬ 
larly, if a boat-tailed base is used, the range and accuracy are both 
reduced if the band is placed just at the beginning of the taper. 
It should tie at least calibre forward of this position. 

Double and even triple rotating bands close together at the rear 
are sometimes used, the idea being that this construction will 
make the band more efHcimt as a gas check and that fringing is 
less marked than for a siiwle rotating of the necessary width. 
Hands near the bourrelet have also been used. A more recent 
development is the use of a copper bearing band at the bourrelet. 

Optimum Weight of Projectile. —The question of the weight of 
projectile to be used with a gun of a given calibre frequently 
arises. Other considerations besides that of ballistics affect the 
answer. There is a practicable limit to the pitch of rifling, which has 
been fixed at about one turn in calibres for low-powered guns, 
and one turn in ao calibres for higher-powered guns. With some 
such limit in pitch of rifling, projectiles cannot be made more than 
about 5 calibres in total length and retain the necessary factor 
of stability in flight. There is thus formed a certain upper limit of 
length and weight. If the projectile is shortened below this 
limif and the weight reduced, we may assume that, with the use of 
a suitably guicker powder, the same musxle energy and conse¬ 
quently a higher muzzle velocity may be obtainetl; but while the 
higher muzzle velocity would tend to increase the range, the smaller 
weight and ballistic coefficient would tend to reduce it. It is evi¬ 
dent that for each gun there is some weight of the projectile, called 
the “ optimum ” weight, which will give the greatest range, assum¬ 
ing the muzzlir-energy constant. 



The weights of similar projectiles vary with the cube of the 
calibre. Similar projectiles for different calibres, being the same 
length in calibres, are of equal stabitity providing the pitch 
of rifling is the same. The weights of the optimum projectiles vary 
about with the square of the calibre, if based on uniform muzzle 
velocities in different calibres. For high-powered guns of calibres 
roughly below 5 in. the optimmn weight is greater than the usually 
accepted wdght based on similarity, and for larger calibres it is 
less.' The optimum weight of projectile for any gun and muzzle 
velocity may be readily work^ out by the methods of exterior 
ballistics, by assuming several different weights of projectiles and 


working out the tnaxbnttm ranges on the basis of ;equal muzzle 
tttergies. Fig. 7 illustrates the maximum rangea to be lexpecteil 
from a 7j-mm. gun under the assumption of egual muzzle ener¬ 
gies. It is to be noted that the optimum weight iticfeam with the 
muzzle energy and that the range changes oMy slowly as we 
pass from the optimnin weight. In the ease of large-calibre 'iiavhl 
or coast-defence guns a reduction in weight of projectile tends 
toward optimum, that is, toward increase in range; out the reduced 
weight and increased velocity Of the projectile 1^ to greater losses 
of energy in flight, resulting in a smaller striking energy at a given 
range. (W. H. T.) 

MANOFACTintE OF SUELt 

The material of which a projectile may be made depend.s 
largely on the functions required of it. 

Cast iron is brittle, more or loss bard, with low elasticity, 
practically no ductility, and low tenacity; consequently this 
material is of no value for a shell which is required to do heavy 
work at the end of its flight or to promote a good explosive effect, 
and is somewhat risky when required to stand the shock of 
discharge from a high-velocity gun. Cast iron, however, is 
fusible and easily worked, and therefore cheap; it is consequently 
sometimes used for practice shot with reduced propellant charges. 
In the World War it was used for certain chemical shell where the 
chemical content was liable to attack steel, and—especially by 
the Germans—as a substitute for steel when the latter could not 
he had in sufficient quantities; hut its use for projectilcB is almost 
entirely confined to such. Wrought iron has a fair tenacity anti 
a good ductility, but it is quite superseded by steel which can 
be manufactured as easily and cheaply. 

Steel possesses the characteristics of elasticity, ductility and 
tenacity, and is sufficiently hard to enable it to withstand the 
stresses and shocks a modem projectile is required to sustain. 
Forged steel* is fibrous in molecular structure, and is improved 
by forging, which increases the tensile strength and minimizes 
the chance of porous metal remaining; the more work put into the 
forging, the better the quality of the finished material as measured 
by its tensile strength in the direction of the forging. Cast steel 
is crystalline in molecular structure and much harder than forged 
steel and has less ductility and tenacity; it must always be 
annealed after it has been ^flowed to cool aiter casting, in order 
to dissipate the uneven molecular stresses set up during cooling. 
In the case of steel for projectiles the compoution includes from 
0’3S% to o-7% of carbon and small percentages of nickel, 
manganese, and silicon. With cast steel, the walls of a shell 
cannot be so thin as with forged steel because the material is not 
so good and there always is a risk of blow-holes and porous 
metal being present. 

The chemical composition of the steel for shells is generally as 
follows;— 



Composition; Per cent 




Armour- 


H.E. Shell 

Shrapnel 

piercinff 
Shell (f) 

Carbon. 

0-5 

0-7S 

0*5 to 0.7s 

Sil^on . 

0-35 

0-3 

0-5 

Manganese . 

0*4 to 1*0 

i»o 

I-2S 

Sulphur* 

O'o8 

0*04 

o-o8 

Phosphorus* 

O'Ofl ’ 

o-o6 

o-o8 




(Light shr.) 56 tons 

38 tons/in.* 

Tensile strength. 

35-49 tons 
/in* 


/in.* 

(Heavy do.) 38 tons 





/in.* 


Yield jxjlnt . 

ig tons 

_ 

(Light shr.) 36 tons 
(Heavy do.) *4 tons 

24 tons 


* The sulphur and phosphorus are deleterious and should be as 
low as imssioie. 

t Steel for A.P. shell should have a higher percentage of carbon 
in order to give harder material. 


' The term " forged steel ” is still used but the process of forging 
under a hammer has been discontinued for some time, the hydraulic 
press being used instead. The hydraulic press is said to work'the 
mass more uniformly than does the hammer, while holtow.^ror|^Ug 
on a mandril has the same advantage over solid-forging. Forging 
should cease at a temperature of about i,zoo°F., forjf continued 
below this temperature the metal tends to becoms “liaitwner 
hard ” and internal strains are introduced. . ■ 
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H.E. shell are always made of forged steel; they have coned 
walls, thicker at the base to give better strength to the shell. 
The body requires to be as strong, as possible so as not to break 
up too readily and thus lose the value of the pressure set up on 
detonation; also, unless the best steel is used the body is pulver¬ 
ised instead of breaking up into pieces of a siae to form effective 
missiles. Pointed shell, whose general use is for the attack of 
armour plate, require to be especially tough and strong. 

Common shell have been made of cast iron, cast steel, and 
forged steel; a disadvantage with forged, steel is that, with a 
bursting charge of gunpowder, the shell breaks up into a small 
number of fragments; the stronger the material, the thinner can 
the walls be made, and hence the larger the bursting charge. 

Shrapnel shell are generally made of forged steel, thoqgh in 
some larger natures they have been made of cast iron. The steel 
is requir^ to have a high yield point and breal'.ing stress, os this 
is essential in order that the body, which is made os thin as pos¬ 
sible to provide a maximum capacity for the bullets and opening 
charge, may be able to withstand the pressures set up on the 
shock of discharge from the gun. 

A.P. shell are made of either cast steel or forged steel; the 
points are made extremely hard, and the bodies softer; great 
thickness of metal is worked into the head, and the walls are 
made thicker than in other shell. 

The steel for projectiles is made by different methods: (i.) Cru¬ 
cible, which is largely used on the continent of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany. With this method there is difficulty in 
obtaining uniform quality, (a.) Bessemer, which does not lend 
itself to the careful control necessary for production of the steel 
suitable, though the method is rapid and cheap. (3.) Open hearth. 
The acid process is preferred to the basic as more suited for pro¬ 
duction of steel of uniform quality, and more economical. As it 
does not remove the phosphorus, a purer pig-iron must be used. 

The manufacture of H.E. shell (other than solid-pointed) is car¬ 
ried out in a hydraulic press. The cast-steel ingot is heated up and 
punched, care being taken to ensure a central cavity in the forging; 
for larger shell several punches or drawings, with intermediate 
heatings, may be necessary to produce the required dimensions. 
The forging is then oil-hardened by hating up to a specified tem¬ 
perature and quenching in oil. Analytical and mechanical tests are 
next applied to samples and, if satisfactory, the forgings are sent to 
the machine shop for machining and centring. The shell are then 
heated to a dull red heat for the purpose of “ heading " or “ bot¬ 
tling " to give the required ogive to the head; this is carried out by 
forcing the head of the shell into a die by hydraulic pressure, and 
con be done cold, but cracks are liable to occur at the shoulders on 
account of the internal stresses. For “ bottling ” larger shell, it 
is sometimes necessary to taper the walls of the shell previous to 
carrying out this operation. The head is then bored and screw- 
thre^ed to receive the fuze-hole bush, and the exact ogive given in 
a " radiusing ” machine, which is similar to an ordinary lathe, 
except that the tool-carrier is designed so as to ailow the tooi to 
act on the head of the shell at a variable distance. The base is then 
faced and turned down to the required thickness. ‘ There are also 
other machining operations necessary, such as recessing the base to 
permit of the dttection of any tendency to weakness at the centre, 
after which examination a steel disc is inserted in the centre of the 
base and either screwed in or secured by burring some of the metal 
of the shell over it by means of a pneumatic hammer. The interior 
of the shell is sand-blasted, coated with copal varnish, and stoved 
for rix hours. This process gives a very smooth internal surface dtad 
it prevents premature explosion from friction, in case of any move¬ 
ment of the explosive arising from bad filling; it also prevents chem¬ 
ical action of the filling on the metal of the shell. 

The groove for the driving band is machined, the sides of the 
groove being slightly undercut to assist in holding the band in place; 
the bottom of the groove has three or four wav^ ribs cut along it 
to prevent the band from rotating in the groove, and' two or three 
chisel-cuts are made across the nbs to permit of the -escape of any 
air while the band is being pressed into position. 

The driving bands themselves are made from discs of copper as 
free from impurities as possible, the beet kind being that which- 
has been eiectrolytically deposited. The discs are formed into cups 
ood are then aanealed and drawn alternately until drawn into a 
long tube, five draws being the usual number. The copper tube is 
then parted into rings, which are given a final annealing. For band¬ 
ing, the shell are;{Maced in a machine which consists in a circular 

* As the base is the heaviest part of the shell, it Is in this opera- 
HeH'that the various shell are brought (as nearly as possible) to 
uniform weight. 


holder, of which the periphery is divided into segments to which 
hydraulic presses are attached; a copper band is placed over the 
shell opposite the groove, and pressure is applied till the bond is 
firmly s^ged into the groove. The driving band is then turned 
to the required shape and dimensions. 

Shrapiul shell are manufactured in two designs, those for larger 
gu ns ha ving a separate head while for smaller types the head and bixiy 
are in one. Except that the operation of “ bottling " or “ heading " 
can be dispensed with for the larger sizes, the method of making 
the body is very similar to that for H.E. shell, but from the nature 
of the design of shrapnel, the body requires some internal machin¬ 
ing in addition. 

The heads of the larger shrapnel are made of soft steel or malle¬ 
able iron, prepared to take the fuze-hole bush (the remaining space 
being filled by a block of wood), and secured to the body by pins 
and rivets and soldering firmly enough to ensure that the wnolc 
shell rotates in flight as a single body. 

The cups for the opening charge are made from tin-plate, and the 
steel dh-iphragms from discs sheared from a billet of steel, stamped 
into shape,“ and then brought to the required dimensions by grind¬ 
ing ; a hole is bored in the centre and screw-threaded to receive the 
central tube, which is made from a butt-ended tube, and is turned 
and screw-threaded at its lower end to fit the central orifice of the 
diaphragm. The socket to receive the fuze is a brass stamping, 
^rew-threaded internally to take the fuze and externally to screw 
into the body of the shell. 

Pointed shell may be of three types, which are in Great Britain 
designated—common pointed, common pointed capped, and armour- 
piercing. The oiierations in manufacture are very similar in each 
case. For A.P. shell, more work is put into the steel in order to make 
it as strong as possible and for this reason these shell are usually 
forged. The common-pointed and cdmmon-pointed-capped shell 
are punched and drawn in the usual manner. Tne shell then undergo 
a heat treatment in order to remove any strains which may have 
been set up, the temperature of the furnace being raised to about 
I,IOO°F. After treatment the usual machining operations arc car¬ 
ried out, and the shell arc then heated up again and hardened by 
being quenched in an oil bath. Since it is required to retain only 
the head in a hardened condition,* the remaining part of the body 
is then “ let down ” by being immersod in a heatM bath of lead to a 
short distance below the shoulder; this process removes the hard¬ 
ening effect and leaves the body tough instead of brittle. 

The hardening of the head is liable to cause the occurrence of 
spontaneous splits; and shell are therefore stored in the open for a 
period so as to allow time for any splits to develop before filling. 
Should a split extend to the cavity of the shell when filled, the 
sudden fracture might cause the explosion of the bursting cha^e; 
rons«iuenlIy the shell are fitted with aluminium containers which, 
as thin cones, are inserted into the shell and spun into position. 

The interior of the body is then bored to its final dimensions and 
the lower end of the cavity screw-threaded to receive the adapter 
which carries the base fuze. The shell are then banded and the 
interiors varnished. 

Adapters (which vary in size from a mere fuze-hole lining to what 
is almost a base in itself) are cut from the billet and screw-threaded 
externally to fit the shell and internally to take the fuze. In some 
cases a further organization of the adapter base is requited to pre¬ 
vent a possible inrush of propellant gas round an ill-fitting fuze into 
the interior of the shell; this consists of a copper gas-check plate 
over the fuze, held inside a steel cover which is bound to the adapter 
base by a locking ring. In such designs the adapter base flange is 
prepared accordingly during manufacture (fig. l). 



Fig. I. 


When caps are fitted, the usual method is to make peripheral 
notches in the head of the shell before hardening; the cap is soldered 
to the shell and retained in poution by indenting the lower edge into 
these notches. Other methods of securing the cap are also in use. 

Shell Manufacture in War Emergencies.—-In the adaptation of the 
engineering industry to the manutacture of shell, the capability ana 
capacity of the plant installed in any one workahop is the ruling 
factor governing the work to be allotted to that shop. The design 
of the sheli must of course be simplified as much as giosuble to suit 
the existing machines. The very rapid output requisite and result¬ 
ing from any inch adaptation naccasitates that the. various stages 

* These diaphragms Can also be made from drop-forginia. 

' In the caie of common pointed, the head ia not hamned. 
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la the ptnceit of manufacture nuMt be aemi-aotomatic at least aad, 
cbniequetttly, the organisation of the shop and the machines having 
bem adjuBtM with diet object, the labour employed must be 
arrant^ for purely repetition work, for which it can be trained 
easily and quickly. , 

Having regard to thiSj and to the capacity of an ordinary engi¬ 
neering ^op, it is essential to allocate only a certain number of stages 
in any one process to any one workshop, suitably arranging the 
stages to the power of that shop. 

The machines mostly to be found m an engineering shop can ren- 
erally be adapted for any of the operations required in the machin¬ 
ing of shell. The ordinary engine lathe can be easily converted for 
the boring and machining of larger shell, and drilling machines and 
turret lathes for the same operations with smaller shell. The main 
point to be considerri is the provision of suitable jigs and gauges to 
enable every operation to be performed ^ semi-akilled labour in 
rapid repetition. For twdraulic-presa forging of bodies of shell and 
for the pressing on of driving bands, however, the machines neces¬ 
sary are not usually to be found in the ordinary engineering shop; 
and as it is not easy to find substitutes on account of the high pres¬ 
sure requisite in working, and the manner in which it is necessary 
to apply that pressure, airangoments for these operations have to 
be miide specially. But with a certain few specially arranged shops 
of such nature, a supply of part-wrought material could be easily 
put out sufficient to keep fully employ^ a relatively large number 
of ordinary engineering shops adapted for the machining operations. 

(F. M. R.) 

Casisidgeb and Pkiuess eok Ordnance 

Cartridges for ordnance may be divided into two main classes— 
technically called “ breech-loading ” and “ quick-firing ”— 
and each class subdivided into gun and howitzer cartridges. All 
guns are nowadays breech-loaders, and the main classes men¬ 
tioned above are termed B.L. or Q.F. in reference to the system 
of “ obturation ” (breech-sealing) employed with the gun. With 
the B.L. obturation is effected by the breech mechanism, while 
with the Q.F. it is effected by the cartridge case. 

The envelope of cartridges for B.L. guns must be of a material 
which will stand wear and tear when filled, not deteriorate from 
chemical action of the explosive while in store, not have injurious 
effects on the explosive, and be entirely consumed in the gun 
when the charge is fired, leaving no debris smouldering in the gun 
after the charge has been fired. Silk cloth made from the refuse 
silk from the outside of cocoons has been found to be the best 
material for the purpose. 

The propellant explosive, according to the nature of the gun, 
is either cordite, N.C.T. (nitrocellulose tubular), or ballistite. 

All smokeless powders are somewhat difficult to ignite in a 
gun. Therefore, to make ignition certain and to prevent hang 
fires an igniter of fine grain gunpowder is used with every 
cartridge. This powder is enclosed in a bag of shalloon, which is 
attached to the cartridge in such a position as to intercept the 
flash from the tube. 

Prior to the use of any batch of propellant for cartridges, it is 
necessary tu prove the propellant, as receivefl from manufacture, 
in order tu ascertain whether it conforms to specification require¬ 
ments. In a chemical test a small amount is subjected to cert.ain 
analytical tests. In a ballistic test a certain number of chargey, 
made up according to the intended design of cartridge, is fired in 
a comparative trial against a like numlier of similar charges ul a 
batch of proixrllant known as a “ current .standard.” Current stand¬ 
ards are compared in a similar manner with a “ master standard,” 
the ballistics of which have been ascertained under certain specific 
conditions. By this comparison, lioth in the velocities given to the 
projectile and in the pressures given in the gun, the variation from 
the slanilard is found for the iiatch, and any adjustment in the 
weight of the charge necessary for the intended cartridge can be 
determined. 

B.L. cordite cartridges are built up of bundles of cordite in the 
form of sticks cut to the required lengths, and the bundles arc tightly 
tied with silk and inserted into silk cloth bags, of which the ends are 
closed Iw discs of similar cloth. An igniter is stitched on to one or 
both ends of the cartridge. The exterior is laced with silk cloth tape 
so as to form a stiff cartridge. The charges for heavy guns are 
made up in separate portions containing half and quarter charges 
for convenience of handling and to allow of a reducM charge being 
used. For some of the longer rans the exterior of the cartridge is 
made cone-shaped, the coned form lieing produced by building up 
layers round a cylindrical core. In large cartridges a silk cloth b«ket 
run* up the centre and has a loop at the top for handling. 

N.C.T. and ballistite have been used only for cartridges for 
smallw natures of guns. The method of making-up need not be 
described here; but it may be pointed out that, not being like cord¬ 
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ite, in the form of sticka».they do not moke up into such compact 
cartridges, and that IjiaUistfte does not need an igniter,. ' . ' 

For howitzers, niuKea are requil^, apd cartridSPt inust 

be built so that «aji aiterecL^ Moreover, skee a 

howiueri is dicrt^than a gun af 'thia iktne caitm k lighter qBarge 
of cordite of sm^er size is fequmd, to ensure the charge^ing 
usefully consumen'bifpre the prajectlte leaves the barrel. The car¬ 
tridge IB formed of a mushrooin-tmaped core made up in a bag to which 
the igniter is attached. On the stalk, so os to De easily remov¬ 
able, are placed the remaining portions of the cartridge mule up in 
the form of rings, attached to the stalk by silk braids or light sew¬ 
ing. The weight of cordite in the rings is so graduated that by de¬ 
taching one or more, the vaiying charges required can be obtained. 

With Q.F. cartridps the charges are contained in brass cases. This 
class of ammunition is of two types: fi.) “ fixed ammunition”—in 
which the projectile is fitted into the mouth of the brass case, thus 
closing it; (ii.) “separate ammunition”—in which the projectile 
is separate from the cartridge. The brass case itself effects oDtura- 
tioii in the gun, for, when the cartridge is fired, the case expands 
slightly and tightly fits the chamber of the gun, thus preventing 
any escape of gas through the breech. 

The use of the brass case influences rapidity of fire in that it obvi¬ 
ates the necessity for sponging out the gun after each round to 
remove smouldering ddbris; it allows of the cartridge carrying its 
own means of ignition, so avoiding the separate operation required 
with B.L. cartridges. The brass case also offers the advantage of 
greater safety against the risks of catching fire, and double loading 
of a gun is an impossibility. 

This class of cartridge is especially useful for smaller natures of 
guns; but with larger natures of guns the rate of fire is nowadays 
not appreciably affected. 

On the other hand the expense of the brass case is a serious con¬ 
sideration; and should a case, by reason of a flaw or split, fail to 
effect obturation, serious damage may be caused to the gun. Fur¬ 
ther, in emergencies, failure in the supply of brass might seriously 
hamper output.' The brass case causes a large increase In weight 
to the cartridge, and so entails increase in means of transport. 
And as, to save material and expense, fired cases are collected, 
repaired and used several times over, considerable labour is involved 
in the salvage and transport. 

The use of Q.F. ammunition has been restricted in the British 
service principally to smaller natures of guns; iiut the Germans 
have employed metallic cartridge cases for the laigest natures of 
guns, probably on account of the difficulty in ensuring trustworthy 
obturation by any other means practicable with sliding-wedge breech 
mechanisms, and also in the naval service owing to their giving 
greater safety from premature ignition. 

The manufacture of the brass case is a lengthy process and 
requires care to ensure satisfactory results. The case is made from a 
disc of suitable thickness, which, being pressed through dies by 
hydraulic power, is shaped first into a cup and then gradually into a 
solid-endcu cylinder. In order to relieve the stresses set, up the case 
is annealed between each draw. The head of the case is machined 
round the solid end to form a rim, liy means of which extraction by 
the breech mechanism of the gun is effected. And, after having 
been passed through a die to give the taper required to allow of easy 
io;iding, the case is subjected to the final operation of machining 
to specified dimensions and to prepare the central hole in the head 
for reception of the means of ignition. 

Charges fur Q.F. cartridges are made up similarly to those for 
B.L. cartridge.s. Where necessary distance pieces of papier machi 
tube and felt wads arc used to fill up the space in the case, and so 
prevent any movement of the charge. Tlie lower end of the charge 
IS splayc-d out to fit round the hole lor the means of ignition, and in 
cases where lids is a cap a small igniter of ^wder enclosed in a 
sliallixm bag is placed next the flash hole of the cap in order to 
increase its effect. 

With fixed ammunition the mouth of the brass case is closed by 
the projectile, wliich is covered on the outside, below the driving 
band, with a cement to give a water-tight joint, and retained in 
position cither by the lip of the cw lieing breast over a slightly 
coned portion prepared on the projectile, or by indentations in the 
Up of the case being pressed into a groove on the periphery of the 
projectile. With separate ammunition a cardboard disc and felt 
pad arc inserleil above the cliarge, and then a lid of while metal 
retained in position by small tongues turned down from the lip of 
the case. 

For cartridges for Q.F. howitzers the charge is made up simi¬ 
larly, but as the charges must be easily adjustable separate ammuni¬ 
tion must always be used, and the cartridge arranged so that the lid 
of the case may be easily removable. The mouth of the case is closed 
by a removable cup-shaped i^rdboard disc, and sometimes, as a 

t reater protection against moisture, by an india-rubber cap which 
ts tightly round the mouth of the case (see fig. l). 

In order to reduce the flash on discharn of a gun anti-fituh 
charges have been under exjieriment. A small charge of ammonium 

‘Towards the end of the World War steel cartridge,cases were 
employed by the Germans as a substitute for brass, but only for 
rifles and to some extent for light machine-guns. (C. F. A.) 
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Fig. I. — 4-S in. Q. F. Howitzer Cartridge. 


oxalate and mealed powder enclosed in a shalloon bag and placed 
between the projectile and the cartridge was tried during the 
war. The addition of mineral salts such as sodium or potassium 
chloride has also been tried; but so far the results have nut been very 
satisfactory. 

Means of Ignition .—Amongst the various methods that have been 
evolved for the firing of the gun only the friction tube, the percus¬ 
sion cap, end the electric bridge arc now in general use, and of these 
the friction tube is practically confined to old models of guns con¬ 
tinued in the service of various countries owing to the need of all 
available material in the early and middle stages of the World War. 

With the percussion tube' ignition of the powder in the b<^y of 
the tube is obtained from a blow on the head of the “ striker,” 
which drives a percussion cap against a hollow brass anvil. The cap 
consists of a copper shell, cup shaped, coated on the interior with 
fine varnish; this shell is filled with a chlorate mixture, a thin tin¬ 
foil disc is pressed in, and a coating of varnish applied in order to 
prevent excess of moisture, internal sealing is obtained by the 
shell of the cap being expanded into its seating by the force of the 
explosion.' 

There are two types of electric tulie, one with external wires for 
joining up with the electric circuit and the other without external 
wires. In the fomer two insulated wires are led into the interior, 
and in each circuit with these there is a wire " bridge ” of platinum 
silver surrounded by a priming composition of gun-cotton dust and 
mealed powder. On an electric current passing, the bridge is heated 
to incandescence and ignites the priming composition. In the 
second type (see fig. 2) the breech niechanism of the gun makes 
electric contact with an insulated disc in the head of the tube; 
this disc is connected by an insulated wire to an insulated brass 
cone, the bridge being formed from the edge of the cone to a brass 
wire soldered to the mouth of the tube; priming composition sur¬ 
rounds the bridge. The electric current passes from the breech 
mechanism to the disc in the head of the tulie, thence through the 
bridge to the body of the tube and through the metal of the gun. 
Internal sealing is obtained by the cones being driven backwanis 
into conical seatings. 
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Fig. 2, —Tube, Vent Sealing, Electric W. P. 

* In Great Britain the term " tube ” is officially used to designate 
the smaller firing devices of this class which arc pushed into posi¬ 
tion, and ” primer ” for the larger ones which are solidly screwed 
into the base of Q.F. cartridge cases. In the United States the term 
“ primer ’’ is common to bcith. (C. F. A.) 

' In some instances during the war pc^irxl firing was done by 
means of a cut-down service rifle screwed into the breach of a gun; 
in this case an ordinary blank rifle cartridge acted as a iiereussioii 
tube. (C. F. A.) 


With Q.F. cartridges the meant of ignition are carried in the 
base of the brass case, and may be either (a) a percuseion cap, (i) 
a percussion or an electric primer, (c) a percussion or an electric 
tube held in an adapter. The percussion cap is precisely similar 
in principle to that of a rifle cartridge and needs no description. 
The primer is used with larger guns and affords easily replacesble 
meant of ignition. In both percussion and electric types the body 
of the primer is made of an alloy resembling braiH; externally it is 
screw-threaded to screw into the recess prepared in the base of the 
cartridge case, internally it is recessed to form a magazine. The 
pmusuon primer is fitted with a percussion cap resting on an anvil 
pierced witn flash holes; the anvil is recessed to hold a capper ball 
and retained by a screwed plug also pierced with flash holes. The 
action is the same as with a percussion tube; internal scaling is 
obtained by the copper ball being driven backwards in the coned 
recess in the anvil. The electric primer is similar to the vent-sealing 
electric tube in construction and action. 

The primer is being superseded by a vent-sealing tube held in 
an adapter externally of the shape of the primer. The adapter is 
bored internally to receive the vent-sealing tube, percussion or 
electric, which is retained in position by a small stud operated by 
a spring. Attached to the front of the adapter is a metai container 
fill^ with a small charge of gunpowder to augment the flash from 
the tube. (F. M. R.) 

Fuzes 

A fuze is the device or mechanism that ignites the bursting 
charge of a shell fired from a gun, howitzer or mortar. Fuzes fall 
into two categories, those which burst or open the projectile in 
flight (time fuzes), and those which burst it on impact or graze 
(percussion fuzes). Of the former all, with the exception of the 
recently introduced clockwork fuzes, rely for their action on the 
known speed of burning of a readily ignited composition. In 
the days of muzzle-loading guns the flash of the powder charge 
ignited this composition, but in the modem hreech-lo.tding guns 
the passage of the burning gases is checked by the driving band 
of the projectile, and other means have to be employed for its 
ignition. 

The percussion fuzes in nearly all cases rely for their action 
on a movable pellet in the interior which—held in po.sition by a 
shearing wire, centrifugal bolts, the direct pressure of the 
powder gases (as in some base fuzes) or other means—is released 
by the shock of discharge and is free to move. The fuze is then 
described as “ armed.”* The pellet is provided with a disc of 
detonating composition at the end which is foremost when the 
shell is in the gun and on graze or impact the pellet flics forward, 
and the patch of detonating composition impinges on a .sharp 
point or “ needle ” in the front end of the fuze, the flash igniting 
a charge of gunpowder or other explosive in the “ magazine ” and 
this in turn igniting the bursting or opening charge of the shell. 

In the large proportion of time fuzes the same principle, i.e. 
the movable pellet and detonating patch, is relied on for the 
ignition of the ring or rings of composition. A precaution is 
•necessary, however, with regard to these pellets when free to 
move in the interior of the fuze, as it has been found that they, 
not being exposed to air resistance, have a tendency to move 
forward as the shell loses velocity, and thus to cause premature 
liursts in flight. To counteract this tendency weak spiral or 
“ creep "-springs are so fitted as to control the forward move¬ 
ment of the pellet. There arc other additional devices to secure 
the proper arming and subsequent action of the fuze which will 
be described in due course. 

All fuzes are screwed into a bush or adapter cither in the head 
of the shell (nose fuzes) or, in case of solid-pointed shell, into the 
base (base fuzes). With certain “ falsc-cap ” shell the fuze is 
internal, that is, inside the false caps, but it is in effect a nose 
fuze in that it is placed in the front of the explosive container. 

Percussion Fuzes .—Among percussion fuzes the simplest are those 
known as direct action, and a British example known as Fuze No. 44 
is shown in fig. i. This fuze is provided with a safety shutter— 
device to which reference will frequently be made in the seqizzi— 
and for safety in transport is fitted with a cap and with a safety-pin 
which blocks the moving parts. On loading, the cap and aafety-pin 


•All fuzes before acceptance as service stores are subjected to 
rough-usage trials to test their powers of resistance to shocks during 
transport, and it will be understood that the process of " arming ” 
is necessary both to secure this and to prevent premature action In 
the gun. 
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attached to it aie withdrawn and the head e( the iuie expoeed.. In 
this is a needle supported by a copp« disc over a detonator. Under 
this a pivoted shutter, kept in position by a s]mng, closes a channel 
leading down to the magazine, which is filled with a detonating com< 
position known as " C.E.” On firing, the shock of discharge does not 
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alTect the relation of the parts but, after a certain email interval of 
time, the rotation of the shell causes the shutter to swing outwards 
round its pivot, overcoming its spring and uncovering the fire channel. 
On impact the needle is crushM down on the detonator, the flash 
from which, travelling down the now open channel, fires the maga¬ 
zine and explodes the shell. 

Fuze No. 134 (fig. 3) exhibits some interesting characteristics. 
It is a “ delay-action ” fuze, is. it is so arranged as to burst its 
shell about 0-20 of a second after impact. The pellet of this fuze is 
provided with three inclined projections. The construction of this 
pellet, of which the upper part is bored out for the reception of the 
detonator and the lower portion serves as a supimrt for the guard 
spring, will be best understood from the figure which also shows the 
position of this pellet before firing and when " armed " after firing. 


(BEFORE j ass 




The action is as follows; Before firing, “ ramps ” or inclined sur¬ 
faces formed on the upper guard bear against the upper portions of 
the inclined projections on the detonator pellet, and are held there 
by the creep-spring, while the base of the lower guard is pressed up¬ 
wards against the bottom of these projections by the guard-spring. 
The two guards and the projections being thus locked by the friction 
of their surfaces, the guards completely mask the detonator. On the 
shock of discharge the lower guard sets bock, compressing the guard¬ 
spring. The “ ramps ” on it ride down the inclined projections on the 
pellet, giving the guard a slight movement of rotation. The upper 
guard, impelled by the creep-spring, is then free to follow the lower, 
and the detonator is unmasked. The guard-spring then reasserts 
itself, and its upward pressure jams the guards in the set-back posi¬ 
tion. On impiact the pellet moves forward, overcoming the creep¬ 
spring and caiTying the detonator on to the needle. The Hash from 
the detonator ignites some mealed powder in the interior of the pellet 
which communicates with the delay composition, this in turn, after 
the momentary delay desired, igniting the magazine. 

Fuze No, 18 is a simple fuze, the action of which will be understood 
from fig. 3. It is protected by a strong cap which i.s removed at the 
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Fig. 3. 

last moment before loading. The fuze is quiescent in all its parts 
until direct impact takes place, when the steel hammer is crushed in 
and, breaking the steel shearing wire, carries its needle-point oil to the 
detonator. The explosion of the detonator fires the loose exploding 
composition (loose C.E.) in the central channel, which in turn fires 
the inagarine of the fuze (C.E. pellet) and the bursting charge of the 
shell. 

A variat ion of No. 18, known as No. 45, has a pivoted safety shutter 
which is similar to that of No. 44, except that when it rotates, in¬ 
stead of merely opening communication between the detonator and 
Hie magazine, it brings a patch of composition of its own under the 
detonator to reinforce the downward flash. 



In Fuze. Percussion, .No. 106, which is of .the iastantoneoua qljiss, 
the principal feature, is that it is armed by the unwrapping of a zjM 
tape,with a weighted end. .The>general construction wilTbeam^- 
stood iron) fiig. a which shows the tuse uncapped.and ready f^iiwnsr 
A split steel collar is interposed between the under side of 
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mer-head and the top face of the fuze body, and it js round this collar 
that the tape is wound. On firing, the weight at the end of the tope is 
gripped by the set-back of the hammer, which receives additional 
support from the steel split collar. When acceleration ceases—that 
is, when the shell leaves the bore—the weight is released, flies off, 
unwinding, and carrying the tape with it. The segments of tlu^split 
collar are torn away by the end of the tape, and the hammer is then 
supported only by a thin shearing wire. On impact (even the slight¬ 
est) the hammer is driven in, shearing the copper wire and the 
detonator is fired. The fuze shown in the figure is a variant. No. to 6 
E, in which, owing to the inherent sensitiveness of fuzes of Ws clato, 
a safety shutter is introduced. This shutter) like that of No. 4$ 
alluded to above, carries a composition relay. ' 

140 . 106 and its variants were the standard instantaneous fuzes of 
the British artillery in the World War. Introduced in 1916, some 
88,000,000 were made, and at the end of the war they were being 
turned out at the rate of a million a week, about one-tnird of those 
being made of cast iron. 

No. 146, also armed by an unwinding tape device, is known as the 
" All-ways ” fuze. It is designed to act and ‘ 
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On firing, the shock of discharge di.slodgcs the retaining pin and the 
laix: spring causes the tape to unwind, thus permitting the ejector 
spring to eject the safety bar from the body of the fuze. The mud 
shutter " then drops and closes the hole in the body, thus preventing 
the interior of the body from being filled with mud on fauing to the 
ground. Only a light strip of spring steel now keeps the detonator 
and the needle apart. On impact one of two things takes place, what¬ 
ever the angle of fall. Either the steel ball forces the needle holder 
down on the detonator, or the latter moves forward carrying its de¬ 
tonator on to the needle. 

erase Fuses rely for their action on the check to the forward 
movement of the shell that takes place on graze or impact, and not 
essentially on a blow delivered to any part of the fuze. They are 
therefore very sensilive and depend for their action on a pelltt in¬ 
side the fuze which moves forward on graze, causing a needle to come 
in contact with a detonator. _ Sjiecial arrangements are provided to 
guard against premature action in transport, handling and loading, 
on discharge, while the shell is in the bore, and during night before it 
strikes or grazes. With these fuzes there is always a slight delay in 
action, ana in some cases an additional delay-action is provided which 
is sufficient to cause the burst to occur well below the ground surface, 
or. if the shell ricochets, 10 to 50 yd. in front of the graze. In view 
of the danger to equipment and to personnel in the event of such 


taking place until it is some distance clear of the gun. ' 
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The shock of discharge causes the detent to set back, compressing 
its spring. Then the detent spring, reasserting itsclf| jams the ()oint 
of the detent under the projecting shoulder, so that it cannot return 
to its originnl position blocking the centrifugal bolt. This bolt, 
actuated by the rotation of the shell, moves outwards, freeing tlie 

S raae pellet. The latter is restrained from working forward during 
ight by a creep-spring. On graze or impact the pellet, overcoming 
the creep-spring, flies forward, and the detonator is fired by coming in 
contact with the needle. The flash passes into the " gaine " and this 
detonates the shell. 

In the earliest models of the same class the detent alone was relied 
upon to give safety, but in the fuze illustrated and also in others, as 
an additional precaution, a shutter is introduced to mask the fiasli- 
hole until the shell is clear of the gun. This consists of a block held 
111 the closed position, with its centre of gravity eccentric to the axis 
of the fuze, by a compressed spring and a detent with a weighted 
head. While the shell is going forward in the gun, the shutter is held 
In position by the sprii^, but on leaving the gun the rotation of the 
sh^l overcomes the spring, and the shutter moves outwards, uncover¬ 
ing the flash-hole; at the same time the tail of the detent is released 
'rom its recess in the shutter, moves to one side, and prevents the 
shutter Irom returning and masking the flash-hole. 



Fig. 7. 


High explosives used as bursting charges, lx;ing comparatively 
inert and safe suhstanecs, require a violent detonation actually in 
contact with them to ensure that they shall detonate and not merely 
explode. This rc-sult is obtained by interposing a ccrlain 'amount of 
less inert explosive between the bursting charge^ and the magaztno of 
the fuze. In some cases this relay or part of it is placed in a steel or 
bronze container callctl a “ gaine," which is screwed to and forms an 
integral part of the fuze. 

Fuzes of the class descrilicd here arc always used with a game 
(which is screwed into an adapter and so secured to the base of the 
fuze), the flash being inadequate in itself to secure detou.ation of the 
contents of the shell without lieing a6.sisted by a relay. The internal 
arraimement of a gaine for use with these fuzes will be seen in fig. 7. 
The flash from the fuze ignites the perforated pellet. The flame from 
this passes through a flash-hole to the detonator, wliichg when fire<l, 
detonates in its turn two pellets of exploding composition (C.E.) 
or of picric acid, and these finally detonate an “ exploder " teg 
placed choke downwards below the gaine in the cavity of the bursting 
charge. This train of three detonations detonates the II.E. in the 
■hell. When a delay composition is included it is placed at the mouth 
of the gaine, above the powder pellets. 

Bast Fuses .—^These are for use in shells having solid-pointed 
heads. That in general use for common-pointed and armour-piercing 
iihelU comes under the category of graze fuzes and is known as Fuze 
Fercusslon, ^se large, No. ii. 

The pellet is locked by a device which primarily releases it when 
acted on te the pressure of the propellant gases, its final release being 
ecROeHlIuu^ rotation of the projectile. Safety shutters 

{Mevent the magazine from being fired should the detonator act 
prematurely. 


When the prcs.sun‘ plate is driven in on firing, a recess in the stem 
is brought up|>osite to the fork of the retaining bolt, so that this is 
now free to move outwards. The mushroom-headed centrifugal bolt 
moves outwards on rotation being set up, and forces the end of the 
retaining bolt into the recess extwscd Viy the movement of the pres¬ 
sure-plate stem. At the ume time the tail of the centrifugal bolt— 
which hitherto, by engaging in a recess in the tedy of the fuze, has 
preventetl the rcboimcl of the iicllct on shock of discharge—is with¬ 
drawn and the pellet is now free, its movement being only controlled 
by the creep-spring. 

On impart the pellet‘moves forward and the needle penetrates the 
detonator. The flash from this passes through a passage in the 
(icllet and centrifugal bolt, along a transverse channel, and ignites a 
vertical column of compressed powder leading to the magazine. 
This is a ring of compressed ijowder in a recess in the upper part of 
the fuze body, the txjwder teing grooved on the under side so that 
the flash may pass all round and ignite the whole ring simultaneously. 
The flame from the magazine passes through holes m the cap to the 
bursting charge tif the sliell. 

Premature action on this faze is guarded against in three ways: 
First, the spindle of the centrifugal bolt masks the passage through 
the pellet until the shell has gained a suitable speed of rotation; 
secondly, the coned seating at the base prevents the escape of flash 
coming over or through the pellet; and tnirdly, a ball in a seating at 
the end of the transverse channel is held in position by a spring- 
controlled plunger that moves outwards, the ball following it when 
sufitcient rotary movement has been set up. 

To prevent a " blind ” being caused on impact by the rebound of 
the pellet there is a spring-controlled locking bolt in the side of the 
pellet so arranged as to enter a recess in the body of the fuze when the 
pellet has gone forward a certain distance; this permits of further 
forward but no backward movement or rebound due to the creep- 
spring. 

One of the earliest and simplest of the base fuzes is the Base 
Hotchkiss Fuze (fig. 9) used mainly for small Q.F. guns. 



On the shock of discharge, the pellet sets back over the needle 
holder, thus allowing the steel needle to project beyond it. The 
alloy at the bottom of the pellet cushions against the bottom of the 
fuze, and a small portion of it dovetails into the undercut recess, 
round the base of the needle-holder. This forms a weak connexion 
between the pellet and fuze btey, and assists the. spring in checking 
rcteund action. On graze or impact, the pellet and needle set for¬ 
ward, the needle pierces the detonator, and the flash passes through 
to the bursting charge of the shell. * 

Time and Percussion Fuses, as their names imply, are intended to 
burst their shells either in the air in front of the target or on impact. 
Setting aside for the moment the newly developed clpckwork fuzes. 
theT. and P. Fuzes used in Great Britain depend for time of burning 
on rings of compressed composition which are ignited at the moment 
of discharge, and of which the flame is conducted by suitable passages 
to the magazine. The opening charge of the shrapnel is thus flretTat 
a moment predetermined by the setting given to the time rings above 
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mentioned, one of which u movable, the other fixed to the body. The 
rings are preeeed together by the cap of the fuze, which is screwed 
down tightly enough to prevent the movable ring from being shifted 
otherwise than by a spannw called a " fuze key,” so as to ensure 
regular adjustment of the ring and to prevent it from slipping after 
b^g set. Many factors govern the rate of burning of the time rings. 
Primarily there is the pressure prevailing at the burning surface; 
this again depends on the pressure produced by the burning com- , 
position at the oKape outlets, and this again depends largely on the 
speed of revolution and of translation, the position of the outlets 
with regard to the bo^ of the fuze, the shape of the fuze, the height 
to whiA the shell is fired, the barometric pressure, and the nature 
of the gun from which the shell is fired. 

Time and percussion fuzes are used normally with shrapnel, but 
rarely with H.E. shell. 
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In the Time and Percussion Fuze No, 8o the upper time ring is 
fixed to the body by p^s, hut the lower ring can be rotated fat set¬ 
ting (fig. lo). Immeduitely below the cap is the mechanism for 
igniting the compoation. riiis consists of a lighting pellet fittcxl 
with a detonator and supported by a stirrup spring which keeps it 
iiway from the neeiile below it. 

On shock of discharge the pellet sets back, straightening out the 
arms of the stirrup spring, anti the detonator comes in contact with, 
and is fired by, the needle. The flash from the detonator passes 
through a slanting channel and ignites the composition in the upper 
ring. The flame then travels in the direction in which the shell is 
rotating until, after an inteiwal of time determined by the setting, it 
reaches a passage communicating with the lower time ring. .Hore 
there is a compressed powder pellet to ensure more certain igifition. 
The composition in this second ring, being thus ignited, burns in the 
reverse direction until, at the time determined by the setting, it 
reaches the compressed powder pellets in a passage leading to the 
magazine, the flash from which, passing down a tube in the shell, 
fires the opening charge. 

The percussion pellet is held away from the lower point of the 
needle by a ferrule supported by a stirrup spring, a creep^spring 
preventing any forward movement during flight. On graze or impact 
the percussion pellet flies forward, and the detonator, impinging on 
the point of the needle, fires, and its flash passing through the pellet 
fires the magazine. 
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gazes, instead of eacapingdirectly through holes in the rings, pass into 
a series of channels before finally escapiag through a otreumferentiai 
groove in the cap. With this modification the rate of burnings of the 
time ring is less affected by variations in barometric pressure and the 
other disturbing factors above mentioned. The. main differenoe 
between these two fuses is, however, in the percussion arrangement. 
This consists of a pivoted needle pellet or block and a detonator 
supported in the upper part of the recess. The block, which is pivoted, 
is kept in position by centrifugal bolts. These iu due course free the 
Uock, which swings round on its pivot, bringing the needle opposite 
the detonator. Spring plungers prevent the pellet from creeping 
forward in flight. On graze or impact it flies forward, overcoming the 
spring plungers, and fires the detonator. The flash from this passes 
down a passage in the body (dotted linesl and fires the magazine. 

In T. and P.- No. 8^, a variant designed specially for meotum guns 
and howitzer, a special safety device is provided in the shape of a 
ball, which is trapped between the ferrule and the detonator p^et 
and the striker until the ferrule sets back, when the ball acts aa 
a temporary safety between pellet and striker. When su&ient 
rotation has been set up, the ball flies up into a side channel, and the 
pellet is now only held back by a creep-spring which oa impact is 


pellet is now only held back by a creep-spring which oa impact is 
overcome. 

Time fuzes without percussion elements are now of oo special 
interest except in connexion with anti-aircraft fire. It is essential to 
render all shell fired at aircraft that might fail to burst in the air as 
harmless as possible on impact with the ground, owing to the danger 
to friendly troops and the populations of towns and villages, and 
buildings. Another use of time fuzes without percussion mechanism 
is with trench-mortar shell, which do not pitch nose first. In these 
and a few other special cases the ordinary stirrup spring is too atiif 
to arm, and a w^ker spring is fitted with, as its corollary, a safety- 

P in for security in transport. All such time fuzes are simply T. and 
'.Fuzes of the various service patterns converted by the removal 
of the F. mechanism. 

In general the time fuzes designed before and used during the 
World War were constructed to run for 22 seconds’ time of flight. 
In fuzes for certain longer-ranging ordnance, however (e.g. No. 83), 
30 and 45 seconds’ run was allowed for, and the latest representative 
of this class, No. 89, which has three time rings instetid of two, runs 
for 60 seconds. Amongst all these No. 80 washy far the most gener¬ 
ally used, about 70,000,000 of this type having been manufactured 
during the war, as well as 18,000,000 of the American No. 8s and 
8,000,000 of Nos. 83, 88 and 89. As an instance of how the industry 
of the country adapted it.self to war needs, it is worth mention that 
the average pre-war output of No. 80 was 55,000 a year, and the 
output of one firm alone in 1918 250,000 a week. 

l-ast, and for the future most important in the time-fuze categoiy, 
comes the mechanical or clockwork fuze. This almost eliminates the 
variations of burst due to atmospheric conditions and to the quality 
and freshness of the composition used. It had long been sought for 
by inventors, but until 1916 no type had been produced which gave 
satisfactory results in practice owing to the great difficulties in 
designing a mechanism that would run under the conditions of shock 
and of rotation that a fuze must cope with. 

In 1916, however, the Germans brought into use n clockwork fuze, 
(“ Dopp. Z. 16”) which proved very successful and has been copied, 
with little variation, by the British authorities, its British designa¬ 
tion being Fuze, Time, No. 200. The German fuze has a percussion 
arrangement in addition to the clockwork; this is omitted in the 
British model, which is a time fuze only. 
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In general arrangement Time and rcrcusaion Fuze No. 85' greatly 
re.sembles No. 80. There are, however, some important differences 
(fig. Ii). 

The lighting pellet is supported by a ring sprung into a groove in 
the pellet and resting on the rim of a recess in the stem of the body. 
On the shock of discharge the pellet escapes from the ring and sets 
back on to the needle which fires it, the flash igniting the time ring as 
in Fuze 80. Another interesting characteristic of this fuze is that the 


- This fuze, worked out by J, D. Cushing, was the American army 
htro^wfore the World War, and was usw in large quantities f«r 
British field guns to supplement the available stocks of British Xuzez. 
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Fig. is. 


The description which follows must be understood as a’description 
of principle and arrangement only, a technical doAonstfation being 
impossible without the actual fuze. It must be premised further 
that the clockwork element is very small in size, lieing in diameter 
about equal to an ordinary wrist watch and in thickness to two such 
watches. 

Fuze, Time, Mechanical, No. 200.—The clock train is driven, as in 
a watch, by a ooiled spring in a barrel, but tbs oscapsinsati is original 
and peculiar. A straight steel spring takes the place of the hair-spring. 
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which would be rendered ueeleis by the effect of rotation and ahock of 
diacharge, and as the length of the straight spring is adjustable, the 
movement of the pellets of the balance, and therefore that of the 
escapement wheel and the clock train, are controlled and regulated. 
A horiaontal hand, the position of which depends on the setting of 
the fuze, has on its under surface a notch into which fits the upturned 
end of the lever at the top of the striker. When the clock train is 
started the hand moves round with it, but is prevented from rising 
and releasing the lever by a ring attached to the conical housing of 
the fuze. This rin^ is provided with two slots into which the hand 
can lit; thus when the clock is working the rotation brings the hand 
Into coincidence with the slots, and when forced up by the action of a 
small spring, it releases the uMurned end of the lever. The striker pre¬ 
vious to firing has been held in the safe position by a collar on it which 
rests on a shoulder of the centrifugal bolt, but when this bolt is moved 
away by the rotation of the shell, the outer part of this shoulder still 
rests on a steel pin. When the upturned end of the lever is freed from 
the notch in the lower side of the hand, as previously described, it 
flies out and rotates the striker so that the collar clears the steel 
pin and allows the striker to fall and fire the detonator. 

The setting of the fuze and the hand is accomplished by turning 
the housing with a suitable key, this housing being free to move 
before firing. On discharge it is very ingeniously clamped to the body 
of the fuze by means of steel pins in a ring in its under surface. This 
ring sets back and the pins are driven through the flange of the clock 
case, a groove being turned on its under sidie to thin the metal, and 
thus to allow of easy penetration. 

The clock train, wound up like a ^tch, is started at the moment 
of firing by the setting-back of a detent. 

The British fuzes described above illustrate sufficiently the general 
principles on which fuzes are designed to serve the various require¬ 
ments and to meet the various dangers. There are, however, many 
interesting devices and expedients included in the design of French, 
German and other fuzes which are not usually employed in Great 
Britain, and the fuzes described below have been selected as exam¬ 
ples of these devices and expedients. Some of these have been copied 
by British designers. 

German Fuses in general have some marked peculiarities. 
In the first place, especially in pre-war designs, there is a tendency 
to excessive complication, due to the desire to make one fuze 
answer for several functions. Ignoring the case of fuzes for 
universal shell, in which the complication resides rather in the 
shell itself than in the fuze, we find fuzes designed for time, im¬ 
pact and delay, or impact, delay and long delay, each system 
having its own equipment of safety devices as well as suitable 
setting arrangements. In some cases the channels bored into the 
fuze body with their cross-connecting channels and scaling de¬ 
vices are so numerous that the interior resembles a veritable 
rabbit warren. One example only of these complicated fuzes will 
be described here. 

On the other hand, some of the devices employed are elegant 
in their simplicity, notably the interlocking shutter-leaves 
described in two of the examples below. Other points of special 
interest found in German fuzes are—in time fuzes the provision 
of devices to lock the movable time ring by set-back; and in 
percussion fuzes (and the percussion element of T. and P. Fuzes) 
the use of pressed powder pellets or columns as a safety device 
to seal the working parts until the shell is clear of the gun. 

The Instantaneous Fuzes, known in Germany as "sensitive” 
(«mpjind/tck),arequiteunlikcthe British No. io6. Although it appears 
that the unwrapping device of No. lo6 and spigot fuzes originatedpu 
a German trench-mortar fuze, it does not appear in any of the in¬ 
stantaneous fuzes used with German guns and howitzer^ropen all 
of which are characterized by a projecting striker rod. This striker 
rod (very long in the case of shell fitted with false cap) is only inserted 
at the last moment in the socket prepared for it in the fuze. These 
sensitive fuzes are all relatively simple and only instantaneous effect 
is attempted. 



with the ground, etc., a moment before the shoulders of the shell do 
eo, thus detonating the shell before it has time to bury itself. The 
removable rod fits into a rod which is supported by a creep-spring at 
its lower end and held in position up to the moment of firing by two 
centrifugal spring bolts. Below the point of the ne«lle is a small 
detonator in a holder also kept in position by two centrifugal spring 
bolta Below this again is the main detonator, to which the flash from 
the smaller one is communicated through a suitable channel. This 
main detonator communicates with the gaine by a fire-hole, but is 
screened from it by a centrifugal brass shutter, in which—out of line 
with the detonator-gaine fire-hole—is a charge of explosive. 

On rotation being imparted to the projectile the striker needle is 
freed, as is also the detonator holder below it, and these are then only 
held apart by the creep-spring. The brass shutter swings outwards, 
bringing the explosive patch to its position under the main de¬ 
tonator. The fuze is now in all respKts sensitive. On graze, the 
detonator holder flies forward and strikes the needle, which is 
solidly supported by a plate on the rod kept (by a spring) bearing 
against shoulders cut in the body. Alternatively, on impact, the 
striker rod is pushed in, driving the needle on to the detonator holder. 
In either case the detonator is fired and the flash, relayed by the 
patch in the shutter, passes to the gaine. 



In the instantaneous fuze “ GranatzUnder 17 ” (Gr. Z. 17), shown 
in fig. I4,^thc body is fitted in its lower portion with a bush carrying 
five centrifugal se^ents, a split brass sleeve and ferrule, and a detona¬ 
tor holder, to the top of which a creep-spring is soldered. The upper 
half of the fuze contains a needle pellet and spring, the upper part 
of which is shaped to take the striker rod, and has projections that, 
by a spnng, are kept bearing on shoulders formed in the body, as in 
E.H.Z. 16 C. On the shock of discharge the ferrule sets back, over¬ 
coming the support of the brass sleeve, and is locked in its rearward 
position by lugs on the sleeve which engage in an annular groove in 
the inner surface of the ferrule. The centrifugal segments are now 
free to take up rotation about their pivot pins, but as they are inter¬ 
locked, owing to their shaiie and position, they can only move one at 
a time, and thus an appreciable interval elapses before the percussion 
pellet is free. The extremities of the centrifugal segments (aided by 
the needle-pellet spring) take up the set-back of the ne«lle pellet on 
shock of discharge, and the creep-sprii^ keeps the percussion pellet 
away from the needle during flight. On impact tne striker rod is 
driven in and impels the needle pellet, which, overcoming the resist¬ 
ance of its supporting spring, fires the detonator. Should the striker 
rod meet with insufficic'it resistance to drive it in on impact, the 
percussion detonator will still fly forward on graze and fire its detona¬ 
tor as it impinges on the ne^le, the flash passing into the shell 
through the passage beliind it. 


CENTRIFUGAL SEGMENTS 



This shutter device is also found in an interesting German bate 
fuze (%. 15), in combination with a detent of the same class as that 
d the British loi Fuze, but reversed. 

The fuze depends for its action on the inertia of a pellet which 
remains steady till impact, and then sets forward on to the needle. 
In travelling, the movable pellet is confined between the shutter and 
the bottom of its cavity, and set-back on discharge does not affect it. 
Bat as soon m the shutter-leaves rotate out of the way it is perfectly 
free, not even a creep-spring apparently being fitted. On firing the 
detent flattens its stirrup spring, and sets back, and thereupon, under 
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mentioned, one of which u movable, the other fixed to the body. The 
rings are preeeed together by the cap of the fuze, which is screwed 
down tightly enough to prevent the movable ring from being shifted 
otherwise than by a spannw called a " fuze key,” so as to ensure 
regular adjustment of the ring and to prevent it from slipping after 
b^g set. Many factors govern the rate of burning of the time rings. 
Primarily there is the pressure prevailing at the burning surface; 
this again depends on the pressure produced by the burning com- , 
position at the oKape outlets, and this again depends largely on the 
speed of revolution and of translation, the position of the outlets 
with regard to the bo^ of the fuze, the shape of the fuze, the height 
to whiA the shell is fired, the barometric pressure, and the nature 
of the gun from which the shell is fired. 

Time and percussion fuzes are used normally with shrapnel, but 
rarely with H.E. shell. 
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In the Time and Percussion Fuze No, 8o the upper time ring is 
fixed to the body by p^s, hut the lower ring can be rotated fat set¬ 
ting (fig. lo). Immeduitely below the cap is the mechanism for 
igniting the compoation. riiis consists of a lighting pellet fittcxl 
with a detonator and supported by a stirrup spring which keeps it 
iiway from the neeiile below it. 

On shock of discharge the pellet sets back, straightening out the 
arms of the stirrup spring, anti the detonator comes in contact with, 
and is fired by, the needle. The flash from the detonator passes 
through a slanting channel and ignites the composition in the upper 
ring. The flame then travels in the direction in which the shell is 
rotating until, after an inteiwal of time determined by the setting, it 
reaches a passage communicating with the lower time ring. .Hore 
there is a compressed powder pellet to ensure more certain igifition. 
The composition in this second ring, being thus ignited, burns in the 
reverse direction until, at the time determined by the setting, it 
reaches the compressed powder pellets in a passage leading to the 
magazine, the flash from which, passing down a tube in the shell, 
fires the opening charge. 

The percussion pellet is held away from the lower point of the 
needle by a ferrule supported by a stirrup spring, a creep^spring 
preventing any forward movement during flight. On graze or impact 
the percussion pellet flies forward, and the detonator, impinging on 
the point of the needle, fires, and its flash passing through the pellet 
fires the magazine. 
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gazes, instead of eacapingdirectly through holes in the rings, pass into 
a series of channels before finally escapiag through a otreumferentiai 
groove in the cap. With this modification the rate of burnings of the 
time ring is less affected by variations in barometric pressure and the 
other disturbing factors above mentioned. The. main differenoe 
between these two fuses is, however, in the percussion arrangement. 
This consists of a pivoted needle pellet or block and a detonator 
supported in the upper part of the recess. The block, which is pivoted, 
is kept in position by centrifugal bolts. These iu due course free the 
Uock, which swings round on its pivot, bringing the needle opposite 
the detonator. Spring plungers prevent the pellet from creeping 
forward in flight. On graze or impact it flies forward, overcoming the 
spring plungers, and fires the detonator. The flash from this passes 
down a passage in the body (dotted linesl and fires the magazine. 

In T. and P.- No. 8^, a variant designed specially for meotum guns 
and howitzer, a special safety device is provided in the shape of a 
ball, which is trapped between the ferrule and the detonator p^et 
and the striker until the ferrule sets back, when the ball acts aa 
a temporary safety between pellet and striker. When su&ient 
rotation has been set up, the ball flies up into a side channel, and the 
pellet is now only held back by a creep-spring which oa impact is 


pellet is now only held back by a creep-spring which oa impact is 
overcome. 

Time fuzes without percussion elements are now of oo special 
interest except in connexion with anti-aircraft fire. It is essential to 
render all shell fired at aircraft that might fail to burst in the air as 
harmless as possible on impact with the ground, owing to the danger 
to friendly troops and the populations of towns and villages, and 
buildings. Another use of time fuzes without percussion mechanism 
is with trench-mortar shell, which do not pitch nose first. In these 
and a few other special cases the ordinary stirrup spring is too atiif 
to arm, and a w^ker spring is fitted with, as its corollary, a safety- 

P in for security in transport. All such time fuzes are simply T. and 
'.Fuzes of the various service patterns converted by the removal 
of the F. mechanism. 

In general the time fuzes designed before and used during the 
World War were constructed to run for 22 seconds’ time of flight. 
In fuzes for certain longer-ranging ordnance, however (e.g. No. 83), 
30 and 45 seconds’ run was allowed for, and the latest representative 
of this class, No. 89, which has three time rings instetid of two, runs 
for 60 seconds. Amongst all these No. 80 washy far the most gener¬ 
ally used, about 70,000,000 of this type having been manufactured 
during the war, as well as 18,000,000 of the American No. 8s and 
8,000,000 of Nos. 83, 88 and 89. As an instance of how the industry 
of the country adapted it.self to war needs, it is worth mention that 
the average pre-war output of No. 80 was 55,000 a year, and the 
output of one firm alone in 1918 250,000 a week. 

l-ast, and for the future most important in the time-fuze categoiy, 
comes the mechanical or clockwork fuze. This almost eliminates the 
variations of burst due to atmospheric conditions and to the quality 
and freshness of the composition used. It had long been sought for 
by inventors, but until 1916 no type had been produced which gave 
satisfactory results in practice owing to the great difficulties in 
designing a mechanism that would run under the conditions of shock 
and of rotation that a fuze must cope with. 

In 1916, however, the Germans brought into use n clockwork fuze, 
(“ Dopp. Z. 16”) which proved very successful and has been copied, 
with little variation, by the British authorities, its British designa¬ 
tion being Fuze, Time, No. 200. The German fuze has a percussion 
arrangement in addition to the clockwork; this is omitted in the 
British model, which is a time fuze only. 
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In general arrangement Time and rcrcusaion Fuze No. 85' greatly 
re.sembles No. 80. There are, however, some important differences 
(fig. Ii). 

The lighting pellet is supported by a ring sprung into a groove in 
the pellet and resting on the rim of a recess in the stem of the body. 
On the shock of discharge the pellet escapes from the ring and sets 
back on to the needle which fires it, the flash igniting the time ring as 
in Fuze 80. Another interesting characteristic of this fuze is that the 


- This fuze, worked out by J, D. Cushing, was the American army 
htro^wfore the World War, and was usw in large quantities f«r 
British field guns to supplement the available stocks of British Xuzez. 
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Fig. is. 


The description which follows must be understood as a’description 
of principle and arrangement only, a technical doAonstfation being 
impossible without the actual fuze. It must be premised further 
that the clockwork element is very small in size, lieing in diameter 
about equal to an ordinary wrist watch and in thickness to two such 
watches. 

Fuze, Time, Mechanical, No. 200.—The clock train is driven, as in 
a watch, by a ooiled spring in a barrel, but tbs oscapsinsati is original 
and peculiar. A straight steel spring takes the place of the hair-spring. 
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w iB. The udfiWt ^ readSy understood from the figure. 
Bno^ fiiinf, h mitvy fctrule 1» tuprorted between a compreased 
spiral spnag' and a stirrup sprlnp[ which surrounds the detonator 
pellet. On shoclc of discharge (aided by the decompression of the 
spiral sprit^l the ■ferrule sets back, straightening the stirrup spring, 
and hts over both stirrup spring and detonator pclict, being hel<l 
• • • ... . • Qjj inipaet the 

die, and the de¬ 
fer tension by 

screwing the closing plug in or but. • p . 

A more highly developed design of the same class is Fuze 24/31 
P R. model 1916. distinguished by an ingenious combination of 
safety pellet and detonator holder which has been copied in the 

British Fuze No. 134 (fig- 2). ^ . • 

As in other French fuzc.s, and in British, impact or delay effect is 
arranged by the design of explosive filling below the mam detonator 
and not by that of elements in the fuze itself. .... . 

French in.stantaneoiis fuzes are characterized by simplicity and 
great projection from the nose of the shell, the latter being intended to 
ensure that the fuze shall art before the shoulders of the shell strike 
the ground and begin to bury themselves. 



A simple representative is shown in fig. ig, which is a cheap and 
effective trench-mortar fuze. (French trencn-morlar projectiles are 
vaned and so fall nose first.) 'I'hc striker consists of a head, which in 
transport is kept off the head of the fuze by a safety ring, and a long 
striker which is kept centred by a wooden " crayon " in much the 
same way as the lead is held in an ordinary lead-pencil. Through the 
head of the striker passes a shearing wire of copper alloy (Cu 67%, 
Zn 3;} %). Before firing, the safely ring is removed and only the 
shearing wire keeps the striker point off the detonator. This resists 
the shock of discharge (which is relatively slight in a trench mortar) 
but is sheared on impact. It will he observed that the fuze is not 
sensitive during flight, as the German fuzes and the liritish No. 106 
are, but relies for its instantaneous effect chiolly on the fact that the 
striker head takes the ground a moment before the shoulders of the 
shell do so. A fuze of this class when used witli a rilled gun would 
have a centrifugal unwrapping tape similar to that of the British lab 
Fuze in lieu of the safety ring. Tlie actual detonator arrangements, 
not shown, may be varied in the usual way by introducing or omit¬ 
ting a delay pellet. The lower end of the fuze is screwed to receive a 
steel gaine. 



Pig. io. 


■11 French T. and P. Fuze (Fitife i doubk effet 33/31, fig. 20), 
dtl^Mra in 1897, remained in service throughout the war of 1914-8 


u theatandard time>shntpnel fuze for the 75-mm. &ldgua. Utdilez 
the BritiaiivGerman, and other T. and P. Fuzes, it is set, not by muns 

a mcwible powder ring, but by punching a bole at the appropriate 
point in a composition-filled lead tube by means of a fuze-«ettinK 
machine called a dibouchoir. 

The time composition is contain^ in a sealed lead tube fitting into 
a spiral groove on the upper and slightly taper^ portion of the body. 
Over the body is a cover on which a long spiral scale is engraved, 
with graduations corresponding to the appropriate points in the 
composition worm which lies exactly under it. Certain points on the 
scale are marked with a hole instead of a figure; these subsequently 
act as a relief for the gases and slag. To set the fuze a hole is punched 
by the d^bouchoir through the cover, lead tube, and body, thus 
making free communication with the interior. The time ignition 
pellet (which carries the needle in this case) is kept away from the 
fix^ detonator by a coiled spring which it overcomes on shock of 
discharge. The resulting flash from the detonator ignites a powder 
pellet, which gives a powerful flame filling the interior of this part 
of the fuze, and lighting the composition in the lead tube as it passes 
through the hole punched by the fuze-setter. The composition then 
bums along the tube until the flame reaches the end of the lead tube, 
whence it passes by a cross channel to the magazine. (A peculiarity 
of the French fuze is that the flash from the magazine, in.stead of 
passing by a channel of its own to the interior of the shell, ignites the 
detonator pellet of the percussion system, which thus acts as a relay.) 

The percussion system consists essentially of: (a) a ferrule provided 
externally with a collar and internally with a spring catch device; 
(1>) a detonator holder, hollow to take the detonator and a magazine 
of fine-grain powder underneath it, and provided externally with a 
broad flange at the Ixittom and peripheral ratchet-like notches at the 
top; and (r) a strong retaining spring and weaker creep-spring. 
Until the gun is fired the retaining spring, bearing on the collar of the 
ferrule, keeps this pressed up against the top of the cavity; above the 
collar the creep-spring is under a slight compre.ssion, but this does not 
affect the security of the fuze. On discharge, the ferrule, overcoming 
its retaining spring, sets back over the detonator holder, where it.s 
internal spring catches engage under one or other of the peripheral 
ratchet-notches on tlic holder. The ferrule, compressed spring and 
detonator holder are now locked together. Held steady during 
flight by inertia and the creep-spring, on impact they fly forward on 
to the needle. 



Fig. 21. 


In the illustrations, which are diagrammatic, the parts are not to 
scale, and details (e.g. the centring sleeve for the ignition needle 
pellet) are omitted so as to show the operation of the fuze more 
clearly. 
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■ The coiMtruetiM and operation of the dibouchoir or fneoeettiatr 
Machine are in {:eneral terme aa follow* (fiff*. a i and aa) >— 

. A holh'w rectangular box contains in it* forepart a fixed socket, 
threaded internally. A_ second movable socket (the shell holder) is 
threaded externally in its lower part so as to be screwed up or down 



in the fixed socket, and formed internally tu take the shoulders of 
the shell, the fuze proJectiiiK downwards throujth a hole in the bottom 
of the holder. Fixed about the middle of this movable socket is a 
gear-wheel, and internally, in its bottom, is a small mortise into which 
a tenon on the fuze enga^s so that the fuze and shell always occupy a 
fixed position in the holder. The shell is inserted nose downwards 
in the holder, secured by the mortise and tenon, and the holder is 
then, by means of suitable gear in the box operating the gear-wheel, 
screwed down into the fixri socket, carrying with it the shell and 
fuze, until the appropriate point in the worm scale of the fuze conics 
opposite a punching tool in the fixed socket, at which point the 
tool, operated by an external hand lever, punches the coyer, lead 
tube and body as before described. The amount of screwing-in is 
determined by the number of turns (or fractions of a turn) of the 
holder gear-wheel, and the internal gear of the box which actuates 
this gear-wheel is so controlled hy a handle on the top of the box that 
the position of the handle relatively to a dial* on the box exactly 
represents the position of the fuze scale relatively to the punching 
tool in the fixed socket. (In practice the handle is set and the holder 
socket screwed in first, the shell inserted and keyed next, and the 
actual punching comes last.) 

The French service debouchoir is made with two sets of elements 
side by side having a common dial, corrector scale and setting han¬ 
dle, but separate punching handles. This enables two fuzed shells to 
be set simullancously for the same time of burning or successively 
for dilTerent times as desired. 

Autuorities. —No recent book descriptive of fuzes has been 
published, in the ordinary sense of the word. Information during the 
war period was circulated only amongst those professionally con- 
cet ned. The information given above has been collected from various 
papers and incmuranda of this kind, and chiefly from those supplied 
by the authorities of Woolwich Arsenal, to whom, and to Lt.-Col. 
G. O. Boase in (xirticular, thanks are due. (C. F. A.) 

Machine Gun, Rifle and Pistol 

Since ipio rapid strides have been made in the improvement 
of old and development of new designs of ammunition for 
machine guns, rifles and pistols, principally due to the World 
War. The manufacture of small arms ammunition, used by the 
various nations, may be briefly described by outlining the 
operations necessary to produce a standard cartridge of any one 
country. In general, these operations would apply to the 
manufacture of any cartridge, although slight departures there¬ 
from would be necessary where the designs vary. The metallic 
components of a cartridge are the case, primer (without chemical 
composition) and bullet. 

The Cartridge Case is made of cartridge brass which, as produced 
commercially, contains about 67 % copper and zj “/o zinc. The brass 
is furnished in strips, coiled in convenient lengths, which are passed 
through automatic machines to produce metallic cups, from which 
the finished cases are evolved by a series of processes generally 
similar to those described for heavy gun cartridge cases. 

The Primer, inserted in the head of the cartridge case, consists of a 
cap made of primer brass into which is inserted a percussion compo¬ 
sition usually weighing from -25 to -40 grain, according to the 
character of the composition. After the assembly of the components, 
the primer is subjected to a drying operation for a short time to 

‘ The zero of this dial is itself adjustable relatively to a fixed fuze- 
corrector scale. For the theory of the corrector see 2.692, par. 
29 and footnote. 
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iniuie that no motetute IwnaitH in the ehmnteal mhetuM. After 
inspection it Is inserted - into the primer pocket Md a drop of 
shellac placed in the joint between the primer and the cartridge' caM 
to provide water-proofing. 

The Bullet (unless It be of special type such as ormourpiereing) 
consists of a jacket surrounding a core. This jacket is made from 
cupro-nickcl which, as furnished commercially, contains from to% 
to 8}% copper and from ij% to 20% nickel. The cupro-nickel is 
furnished in coiled strips from which by automatic machines cups 
are produced. These cups are subjected to a series of drawing opera¬ 
tions after which the nose and profile of the bullet are formed by 
swedging processes. The core, of lead hardened with antimony or 
tin, may or may not he inserted before the bullet jacket is swedged to 
form. Finally, the composite bullet is resized and prepared for union 
with the cartridge case. 

In assembling the complete round the primed cartridge cases 
are shellacked in the mouth for water-proofing, and are loaded 
by automatic machines with a propellant powder charge weighing 
from 40 to $0 grains. The bullets arc then inserted into the 
mouths of the cartridge cases and secured by crimping the top 
edges of the cases into the cannelures provided (or otherwise, 
according to the design of the cartridge in question). Small 
arms ammunition of the various countries is designed and loaded 
to give muzzle velocities varying from 2.200 to 2,800 ft. per 
second, with maximum prcs.surcs never exceeding 60,000 lb. 
(27 tons) per sq. inch. Cartridge clips for quick loading are used 
in some form with practically all magazine rifles. The number of 
cartridges in a clip is usually five, placed one above the other. 
These clips are usually made with a body of rust-proofed steel or 
brass containing a flat brass spring. 

The loaded ammunition, after being weighed, inspected and 
clipped, is classiftetl and packed according to its future use. In the 
United States, ammunition passed as suitable for Iwth rifles and 
ground machine guns is parked lor issue in bandoleers made of olive- 
drab cloth, which generally contain six boxes each holding two clips. 
In mo.st armies such individual packets of ammunition arc put up in 
larger, motal-lincd boxes, the number of rounds packed in a box and 
therefore its weight varying in different countries according to the 
preferences of the military authorities in each. 

Packing-iioxcs are provided with watertight metal liners. In the 
United States the packing-box when loaded with ammunition weighs 
approximately no lb.; m Great Britain (mark VII. ammunition), 
75 to 80 lb. 

Ammunition for Machine Guns may be divided into two general 
classes: first, that for use in machine guns on the ground; and stfcond, 
that for use in aircraft machine guns. The extensive use of ammuni¬ 
tion for machine guns in the World War involved no new processes 
of manufacture in order to adapt it to the particular weapons. It did, 
however, require a more rigid insiiection system in order to insure 
that the ammunition produced was of a quality suitable to stand the 
wear and tear of machine-gun action. 

Ammunition for ground machine guns is generally the same as the 
standard type used in the shoulder rifle, but more rigidly inspected 
and tested. Several of the belligerents in the World War developed 
special types of cartridges having heavier bullets than their standard 
types for use in machinc-gun barrage fire. 

A mimlier of B]x;cial types of machine-gun ammunition have been 
develojH-d for use by aircraft, all of which have the same overall 
length a.-, the service ammunition and may be briefly described as 
follows:— 

The tracer cartridge, as the name implies, is loaded with a tracer 
bullet for use with machine guns where, as in aircraft work, it is 
essential to make the trajcctoiy' visible. The bullet differs materially 
from that of the service cartridge, in that the lead core of the latter 
is replaced by a conical lead slug in the nose of the tracer bullet jacket, 
in the rear of which there is inserted a gilding-metal capsule which 
contains the tracer composition. The ingredients used in the com- 
|)usition arc deiiendcnt upon the tyjie of trace desired. The red tracer 
involves the use of strontium salts with the necessary oxidizing 
agents, while the so-called white tracer gives off a greenish-white 
flame and involves the ure of the barium salts with oxidizing agents. 
The tracer composition is compressed into the capsule at a pressure 
to withstand that produced by the exploding cartridge and the 
length of trace can be regulated by the adjustment of the pressure 
or amount of oxidizing agents used in the chemical mixture. The 
composition is ignited by the propellant powder flash and burns with 
a bnght light during a minimum of 500 yd. of flight. Tracer car¬ 
tridges are generally loaded so as to give the same ballistics as the 
service ammunition at 500 yards. As these cartridges arc placed in 
machine-gun belts, interspersed with service, incendiary and other 
types of special aircraft ammunition, adistinctivc marking is provided 
so that inspection may be made of each ammunition belt before the 
aviator goes into the air. 

Owing to the extensive use of observation balloons and dirigible* 
in the war, the demand was created for an incendiary bullet which 
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would ignite gnses or other materials with which it might come in 
contact. Omitting technical detail, this form of bullet is organized 
to contain a charge of yellow phosphorus coated with copper phos¬ 
phide or aluminium dust in the head. The base is sealed, but a small 
hole is punched in the side of the bullet and closed with an easily 
fusible alloy containing a high percentage of bismuth. The heat 
generated by the passage of the bullet through the barrel of the gun 
causes this alloy to melt, at the same time causing the yellow nhos- 
to become molten. Upon exit from the barrel, the centrifugal 

S roduced by the spinning of the bullet throws the molten 
srus through the side hole and upon contact with the air the 
phosphorus burns leaving a trail of smoke and fire streaming from 
thebullet. Incendiary bullets burn over a range of approximately 300 
yd. and are so loaded as to shoot similarly to service ammunition at 
that range. 1 ncendiary cartridges are distinguished from other types 
of ammunition by special markings. 

The use of various standard-calibre incendiary bullets against ob¬ 
servation balloons and dirigibles was supplemented liy the develop¬ 
ment of a larger calibre (11 mm.) tracer tncendiary cartridge for use 
at longer ranges. The bullets are generally turneci out of solid brass 
rod and are approximately 1-34 in. long. The tracer incendiary 
compositioi^roduces a white or a red flame according to the chem¬ 
icals used, l^his composition is mixed and compressed into the brass 
bullets so as to withstand the pressure of the cartridge when fired. 
The flame from the propellant ignites the composition, which bums 
for at least i,aoo yards. The cartridge case is of the rim type and is 
loaded with a propellant to give a muzzle velocity of 2,000 to 2,350 
ft. per second. 

Combinations of the various types of bullets described above have 
been tried out exiK'rimentally with different degrees of success. The 
inspection of all of these types is very rigid, as all ammunition for 
aircraft use must be specially selected, in particular because hang- 
fires may be dangerous in aircraft machine guns synchronized with 
the propeller. 

Many tyiies of armour-piercing bullets were used during the World 
Wstf in order to attack the light armour-plate of aeroplanes, tanks, etc. 
This class of bullet, with its si eel core, required considerable experi¬ 
mental work and may still be considered us in the development stage. 
It consists principally of a cupro-nickel jacket, inside which is a 
hardened steel core incased in a lead envelope. The action may be 
briefly described as follows;— 

Upon striking the armour-plate, the jacket splits and a portion of 
the lead in the nose of the bullet is trapped between the hardened 
point of the steel core and the surface of the hardened armour-plate. 
This soft muss of lead produces a protective coating for the nose of 
the steel core and thus aids penetration. The bullet is loaded into the 
same case as the service ammunition and is distinguished by special 
markings. A larger calibre of armour-piercing ammunition was 
developed by the Germans for the 13-mm. anti-tank rifle {see 
Rifles). The bullet was of the armour-piercing type and weighed 
approximately 800 grains, while the cartridge case was of the semi- 
rimless type with a propellant charge of about zoo grains. This 
cartridge developed a muzzle velocity of alxiut 2,450 I.s. and was 
very effective against tank armour. Further developments along 
this line may be expected in the future. 

Ammunition for Rifles. —Each country has its standard rifle car¬ 
tridge which 18 of the same shape and size and is manufac¬ 
tured in the same manner as the machine-gun ammunition above 
described, ^me of these cartridges arc of the rimmed while others 
are of the rimless type. The standard calibres vary from -25 in. to 
•32 inch. Various other types have been developed for guard, test, 
and training purposes, such as the blank, dummy, guard, high-pres¬ 
sure, and gallery-practice cartridges. 

Amrnunition for Ri.Uols, —The ammunition used in various 
countries In automatic pistols is very similar, and a description of the 
manufacture of the United States type may be considered to bte 
representative of all others. This cartridge consists of a drawn brass 
case with a primer inserted in its head. The bullets, as a rule, have 
jackets made from drawn gilding metal or some other suitable 
material. The manufacture of the cartridge case and bullet-jacket 
follows, in general, the proceas outlined for the manufacture of the 
rifle-cartridge components except that the number of operations is 
considerably reduced. The bullet is -45 calibre, weighs 230 grains 
and has its jacket tinned and filled with a core of lead hardened with 
about 2 % of antimony. The cartridge cases are all of the rimless 
type and have a small cannelure located on the cartridge case in such 
a position as to prevent a bullet from being pushed back into it. All 
pistol ammunition is loaded to give low velocities as compared with 
rifle ammunition. Calibre -45 cartridge, used by the United States, 
has a muzzle velocity of 800 f.s. and develops a maximum pressure 
of l6,oou lb. per sq. inch. In addition to the pistol cartridges of the 
service type, there are blank and high-pressure cartridges for in¬ 
structional and testing purposes. The ammunition made for auto¬ 
matic piatols of smaller calibre, used by travellers, police and others, 
is in principle similar to that of the heavier -45 pistol. (W. L. C.) 

AMUNDSEN. ROALD (1872- ), Norwegian polar explorer, 

was born at Borge.j^aalencne, Norway, July 16 1872, the son 
of a shipowner. educated at Christiania and afterwards 


studied medicine for two years. Later, however, he went to sea, 
and from i8p7 to 1899 served as mate on the “ Belgicu ” with 
Capt. Adrien dc Gcrlache’s Antarctic expedition. In 1901-2 he 
made an expedition to the Arctic regions which resulted in some 
valuable observations, and from 1903 to 1906 was in command of 
the “ Gj8a ” on its voyage through the north-west passage 
between the Arctic and Pacific oceans (see 21.953). The “ Gj8a ” 
made a second Arctic expedition between 1910 and 1912. To¬ 
wards the end of 1910 Amundsen started in Nansen’s famous 
ship, the “ Fram,” for the Antarctic regions. The polar con¬ 
tinent was crossed under good conditions, the weather being 
excellent, while the arrangements for food and transport worked 
without a hitch. The South Pole was reached between Dec. 14 
and 17 1911, the Norwegian party thus outstripping by about a 
month the British expedition led by Capt. Scott (see Antaectic 
Regions). In June 1918 Amundsen left Norway in the “ Maud ” 
with the intention of drifting across the Arctic ocean, but at the 
end of 1919 was forced to abandon the attempt (see Aectic 
Regions). Capt. Amundsen has published Tie North-West 
Passage (1907), and The South Pole (1912), and has received 
many honours from learned societies. 

ANAESTHETICS (see 1.907).—In connexion with the progress 
made in 1910-20, it is somewhat remarkable that the agents 
for producing general surgical anaesthesia which were the first 
to be introduced, that is, nitrous oxide gas, ether and chloro¬ 
form, not only remained in general use, but actually provided in 
greater part for the requirements of modern surgery. “ Regional ” 
anaesthesia, or analgesia as some prefer to call it, had, however, 
in part supplanted “ general ” anaesthesia. It consists in abolish¬ 
ing sensation in a restricted part of the body without affecting 
consciousness; it is effected by “ blocking ” the conduction of 
sensation through the nerves supplying the area concerned by 
applying to them a solution of a drug similar in constitution to 
cocaine, or by injecting this solution into the lower part of the 
spinal canal and so blocking the sensory fibres in the nerve roots 
and in the spinal cord itself. Regional anaesthesia has, however, 
as yet only a limited application, for although adopted as a con¬ 
venient routine measure in some classes of cases and types of 
patients, yet it has been found by experience to have certain 
limitations, and in the case of spinal anaesthesia certain dan¬ 
gers. Many persons, moreover, prefer the blissful ignorance of a 
general anaesthesia to full consciousness, and passive submission 
to a trying ordeal, even when they arc deprived of sensation 
and when the sight of the operation is hidden from them. 

General anaesthesia produced by the inhalation of a gas or 
vapour remains the routine procedure. The use of non-volatile 
drugs, such as morjihia or hcdonal, introduced by the mouth or 
by subcutaneous or intravenous injection, is not readily subject 
to control; once introduced these substances remain in the body 
until slowly excreted by the kidneys; the dose can be increased 
but it cannot be decreased, and herein lies a danger. Inhalation , 
anaesthesia on the other hand is susceptible of the most delicate 
adjustment to requirements. The pulmonary route is adapted 
anatomically to meet the vital requirements of the absorption 
and excretion of the blood gases, oxygen and carbon dioxide, and 
is hence perfectly adapted for the passage to and from the blood 
of other gases and vapours. The amount of a vapour absorbed 
by the blood and the rapidity of its absorption are both propor¬ 
tional to its concentration in the atmosphere inhaled into the lungs' 
So that the task of the anaesthetist is mainly one of adjusting the 
strength of the vapour according to the result which is desired. 
So also the amount which has been introduced into the blood can 
be rapidly reduced; it is partially exhaled on diminishing the 
strength of the vapour presented to the blood, and it becomes 
totally exhaled on, withdrawing the vapour entirely from the 
inhaled atmosphere. This facility of the adjustment of anaes¬ 
thesia is not shared by any other method, and it appears likely 
to sustain inhalation anaesthesia in its present predominant 
position for some time to come. 

* la the case of chloroform there is a deviation from the laws of 
the solution of vapours, but this is negligible at the low concentra-. 
tions employed for anaesthetic purposes. 
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Nilrouj Oxide.— One of the suixical lesiona of the World War 
was that peraons suffering from severe shock and loss of blood 
from wounds did not progress favourably following operation 
under chloroform or ether, but that the prospects of recovery were 
distinctly improved when performed under the continuous inhala¬ 
tion of nitrous oxide gas. The reasons for this cannot be suted pre¬ 
cisely, but it may be said in general terms that nitrous oxide is leas 
depressing, and further that owing to its exceedingly rapid excre¬ 
tion, consciousness and normal bodily conditions are quickly 
restored after completion of the operation. 

Nitrous oxide, or " laughing pis" as it was formerly termed, is 
familiar as an agent for producing brief periods of narcosis, as for 
the extraction of teeth, when administered thus in a pure state it 
excludes the admission of air to the lungs, and if continued would 
cause complete asphyxia; the problem of continuous administra¬ 
tion is therefore the admission of sufficient oxygen to the lungs to 
satisfy the needs of the body. Air contains about one-fifth of its 
volume of oxygen, but if nitrous oxide were diluted to this extent 
its partial pressure would be reduced to about 8o %, which is too 
weak for the convenient production of its full anaiMthetic effect, at 
least in the early stages of its administration. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to i^uce the amount of oxygen inhaled below the normal 

Q uantity without reducing the oxygen in the blood to the same 
egree; this is due to the fact that the absorption of oxygen by the 
blo^ is a process of loose chemical combination with the haemo¬ 
globin, which is not governed by the laws of the simple solution of 
gases. Oxygen may m fact be reduced to a proportion of one-tenth 
of an atmosphere without causing discomfort to the patient or even 
under ordinary circumstances causing the discolouration of the face 
known as cyanosis. It may even be reduced lower than one-tenth 
and yet be capable of sustaining life. The continuous administra¬ 
tion of nitrous oxide mixed with oxygen is thus made possible by 
the provision of a sufficiently delicate mechanism to regulate and 
indicate the relative proportions of the gases. One form of indicator 
which has been generally adopted consists of pressure dials con¬ 
nect^ with the supply tubes from the cylinders of compressed 
gases; these register the pressures at which the pscs are supplied, 
and the proportions are in the same relation as the pros-sure of flow. 
Another form of indicator is that known as a “ sight-feed,” in which 
the gases bubble through a glass vessel containing water, the flow 
being regulated so that one bubble of oxygen jjasses for a given 
numW of nitrous oxide bubbles according to desire. 

The continuous administration of nitrous oxide and oxygen is not, 
however, a method which is adapted for all classes of cases; the 
relaxation of the body muscles is not sufficient for the convenient 
performance of certain operations; the narcosis is not always suffi¬ 
ciently deep, and it may have to be supplemented by an admixture 
of ether vapour; nor is it a method absolutely free from danger. 
Its advantages in the cases of profound shock referred to appear to 
be undoubt^, but how far it can be adapted for general pur^scs is 
as yet undecided. 

Ether .—^The use of other as an anaesthetic has received consid¬ 
erable stimulus from the introduction of the “ open " method of 
administration. In order to induce anaesthesia in a muscular per¬ 
son, or to " get him under ” in ordinary phraseology, a strong 
vapour may be required, as strong as 25% to 30 yo in some cases, 
and it was formerly supposed to be impossible to attain sufficient 
concentration from other sprinkled on a piece of fabric stretched on 
a frame or " mask." In order to attain this end a " close " method 
has bwn in general use. in which the patient breathes to and from a 
rubber bag over a surface of ether. In this way the vapour becomes 
concentrated in the bag, but at the expense of the oxygon of the 
contained air, which becomes rapidly used up, so that the inhaler 
must be removed peritxlically to allow of an inspiration of pure air 
in order to obviate total asphyxia. This method is effective, but 
far from ideal; the patient is generally more or less “ blue " from 
partial asphyxia throughout the administration, there is a profuse 
secretion of slimy mucus which must be continually wiped away, 
the respirations are greatly exaggerated from “ re-breathing " the 
carbon dioxide which accumulates in the bag, and they are often 
at the same time partially obstructed from the pressure of the closely 
fitting face-piece. The after-effects arc generally unpleasant and 
not infrequently distressing. 

In the '' open ” ether method the breathing is noiseless, effortless, 
and only slightly exaggerated, so that delicate abdominal opera¬ 
tions can be pmormed with comfort. The flow of saliva is consid¬ 
erably less than in the closed method (protjably from the absence 
of asphyxia) and this can be entirely alxilishcd by the su^utaneous 
injection of a minute dose of atropine previous to the administration. 
There is no sign of cyanosis, and the patiemt's face remains a healthy 
colour throughout; the only restriction of oxygen is by reason of 
the displacement of air by ether vapour which at a maximum will 
be less than one-third its volume, and as in the later stages of an 
administration much less vapiour is required the restriction becomes 
entirely negligible. The after-effects of ether, such as vomiting and 
malaise, are considerably less pronounced than following a " close ” 
administration. 

The application of the “ open ” method to ether inhalation has 
been brought about by an exceedingly simple adaptation. The 
liquid ether is applied to a pad of open-wove fabric, such as " stock- 
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in^te ’’ or a number of layers of absorbent gauze, atretched over a 
framework mask of which the margin is roughly adapted to the con¬ 
tours of the face; the mask rests Tightly upon the face, a soft pad 
being interposed between its edges and the skin to prevent the 
entrance of air in this direction. In this way the in^lcd air is made 
to pass through the meshes of the fabric, and in doing so every por¬ 
tion of it conies in close contact with the ether, and takes up a 
greater proportion of vapour than it would if it merely passed over 
the surface of the fabric, as in the ordinary way of procedure. 

The induction of anaesthesia by the open method is liable to be 
somewhat prolonged, an undoubted diradvantage, but once full 
anaesthesia has bwn produced it is maintained without difficulty, 
and the results attaint are in general more satisfactory than those 
of any other form of inhalation anaesthesia. 

The " intratracheal ” method of etherization has in recent years 
been in considerable requisition for special purposes. It is con¬ 
ducted by passing a narrow tube throuA the larynx into the trachea 
almost to the level of its bifurcation. Through this tube a continu¬ 
ous current of air and ether vapour is forced into the lungs at a pres¬ 
sure which keeps the lungs moderately distended, but not so much 
BO as to abolish the natural respiratory movements. The air returns 
through the chink of the vocal cords by the side of the tubc,^ and 
this continuous return blast blaws away any solid or fluid particles, 
blood or pieces of tissue, in the neiphoourhood, and prevents their 
entering tne trachea, an accident which may possibly occur in ordi¬ 
nary inhalation methods. The advantage of intratracheal ether in 
operations involving the respiratory passages is therefore obvious; 
it is likewise a convenient arrangement for operations upon the face, 
which is left entirely uncovered; and in operations upon the interior 
of the thorax a proper aeration of the lungs can be thus insured. 

Chloroform .—The form of sudden death which is occasionally 
encountered under chloroform anaesthesia has acted as a deterrent 
to its more extended employment in spite of its manifest conven¬ 
iences. An earnest endeavour was made by an influential com¬ 
mittee appointed by the British Medical Association to find a 
method of preventing these chloroform deaths, by enquiring into 
the conditions of overdosage and devising apparatus for the pre¬ 
cise limitation of chloroform vapour to essential requirements. The 
final report of this committee was issued in 1910, but the number 
of deaths from chloroform has remained practically undiminished 
since that time. An attempt has further been made to reduce the 
risk of overdosage by (filuting the chloroform with ether in vary¬ 
ing proiiortions, but this has proved to be futile as a prophylactic 
against death, for although the numlier of deaths under pure chloro¬ 
form has fallen, the number under mixtures of chloroform has risen 
ten times in a period of ten years. 

It is now breominp realized that the typical sudden chloroform 
fatality is not conditioned by an overdose at all. It has long been 
known that the majority of deaths occur in the very early stages 
of anaesthesia before the patient is fully narcotized, end further 
enquiry into reports of fatalities shows that there is generally some 
evidence of light anaesthesia preceding death, or else that over- 
dosage can be ruled out of question. 

There is a further point brought out by these reports, which was 
in fact fully appreciated by John Snow in the middle of the last 
century: whereas in overdose the respiration is paralyzed before the 
circulation, in the typical chloroform death the outstanding feature 
is an absolutely sudden failure of the circulation, and the failure 
of the respiration is a secondary result. 

In 1890, Dr. Robert Kirk, boldly and with strong conviction, 
advanced the theory that chloroform deaths occurred from under- 
dosage, and although his thesis was supported by important experi¬ 
ment's, he failed to formulate an acceptable theoretical basis for it. 
Dr. A. G. Levy, in 1911, reported certain cases of sudden cardiac 
failure that he had observed in animals obviously in a light stage of 
chloroform anaesthesia, and he succeeded in reproducing this death 
by the intravenous bijection of small doses of adrenalin in lightly 
chloroformed animals, but the experiment failed under full chloro¬ 
form narcosis. Tliis at once accounted for those cases of syncope 
and death, a number of which had been recorded, following the 
injection of adrenalin into the mucous membrane of the nose fur 
the purposes of certain nasal operations which were always con¬ 
ducted under light anaesthesia, the form of this syncope being the 
same as in an ordinary chloroform fatality. 

By following up this line of research it was shown that sudden 
cardiac failure could be induced likewise by various procedures— 
excitation of the cardiac accelerator nerves either directly or through 
a reflex mechanism, stimulating the excretion of the adrenal glands, 
by intermitting the administration of chloroform, or by withhold¬ 
ing the chloroform during excitement and struggling; the event 
never occurred during deep narcosis. The underlying condition 
of the cardiac syncope was shown to be that of fibrillation of tbe 
ventricles, in which the ventricles are entirely deprived of their 
power of propelling the blood through the arteries. The seeming 
paradox of too small a quantity of a drug being dangerous is sus¬ 
ceptible of explanation although tbe theoretic^ points have not 
been fully worked out; a relatively small propiortion of chloroform 
renders the heart " irritable ” and liable to assume a sequence of 
irregular beats which may pass into fibrillation, whereas a latger 
proportion of chloroform, by reason of its depressing effect, makes 
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the heart leaa irritable, and entirely annula the tendency to fibril¬ 
lation. 

Many yeara ago J. A. McWilliam expretssed the opinion that 
ventricular fibrillation would be found to account for otherwise 
unexplained sudden death met with in various conditions, and this 
demonstration of its occurrence under chloroform is the first con- 
fimvation of his views. 

On this theory the prevention of death under chloroform can be 
compassed by simple precautions, by making the induction of 
anaesthesia continuous and expeditious and thereafter continuously 
maintaining a full degree of narcosis. Chloroform should never be 
employed if the conditions of the operation forbid the observance 
of these rules, and especialljj in those special cases in which a light 
degree of anaesthesia is required. These rules are practically a rever¬ 
sion to the injunctions of Simpson, who introduced chloroform as an 
anaesthetic, and his colleague Syme, in whose experience only one 
case of death occurred in 10,000 administrations. 

Ventricular fibrillation is not always fatal ; probably in more than 
half the cases the heart spontaneously recovers its normal beat, 
but this happy result can only occur in the first minute or two fol¬ 
lowing the onset of fibrillation. After that time the only prospect 
of recovery is through the performance of canliac “ massage." 
This so-called " massage" is a rhythmic manual compression of the 
heart, producing an artificial circulation; it is combined with an 
artificial ventilation of the lungs, and so oxygenated blood is sup¬ 
plied to the heart muscle keeping it alive and active, and giving to 
It a prolonged chance of recovery. In cats this experiment is uni¬ 
formly successful in bringing about recovery, but in man there have 
hitherto been only relatively few successes. It appears to be the 
case that failures have arisen from an imperfect appreciation and 
application of the principles of cardiac massage, and it is believed 
that with better knowledge the majority of rases of ventricular 
fibrillation should prove amenable to this form of treatmenr. 

(A. G. L.) 

ANCONA, ALESSANDRO (1835-1014), Italian man of letters 
{see i.osi), died at Florence Nov. 8 1Q14. In 1004 he had been 
made a senator. Many of the most eminent contemporary phil¬ 
ologists and students of literary histoiy in Italy had been his pupils. 

ANDERSON. ELIZABETH GARRETT (1836-1917), English 
medical practitioner {see 1.050), died at Ahlcburgh, Suff., 
Dec. 17 1917. 

ANDERSON, SIR ROBERT ROWAND (1834-1931), British 
architect, was born at Forres in 1834, the son of a solicitor. 
He was educated at Edinburgh and entered the Royal Engineers, 
where he received his first training as a draughtsman. He 
subsequently travelled widely in Europe, and later adopted the 
profession of architect. His first important work was his success¬ 
ful design for the Edinburgh Medical Schools (1875), and this 
was followed by a succession of important commissions, in¬ 
cluding those for the offices of the Caledonian railway, Glasgow, 
and Mount Stuart, Lord Bute’s house on the island of Bute 
(1881-4), the Conservative Club, Edinburgh (1883), the dome of 
Edinburgh University (1886) and the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery (1886-8). He also successfully carried out a series of 
restorations of Scottish cathedrals, including those of Dunblane . 
Cathedral, Paisley Abbey, Culross Abbey and the interior of 
Dunfermline Abbey. Many of the best-known monuments in 
Edinburgh are from his designs, and he was among the hrchitects 
invited to submit designs for the Imperial Institute (1887), the 
Queen Victoria Memorial (1901), and the new buildings of the • 
British Museum (1004). In 1901 he was selected to superintend 
the alterations which were being carried out at Balmoral Cuttle, 
and in 1903 he was knighted. Sir Rowand Anderson was in 1876 
elected an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, of which he 
was in 1896 elected an honorary member. He was also meml)er 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and in 1916 was 
awarded the Royal gold medal for the promotion of architec¬ 
ture. He died at Edinburgh June i 1921. 

ANDORRA (ree 1.065) had, in 1913, a pop. of 5,310, distributed 
in 6 communes embracing 44 villages and hamlets. Alt. ranges 
from 6,562 ft. to 10,171 ft.; alt. of Andorra la Vella, the capital, 
7,500 feet. The trans-Pyreneean railway from Ax-les-Thermes 
(Chemin de Fer du Midi) to Ripoll will pass within 3 or 3 m. of 
the frontier. A motor road, made by the French from Ax over 
the Col de Puymorens (alt. about 6,300 ft.) to BoUrg-Madame on 
the Spanish frontier, is tapped by a branch road (under con¬ 
struction in 1913) entering Andorra at Port d’En-Valin (alt. 
7,580 ft.), and running down the Valira valley to the capital. 


The revenue of the republic, amounting to about 32,000 pesetas 
per annum, is derived from the sale of w<^ from the state forests, 
the rental of summer pastures, a tax on inns and slaughter-houses, 
a small tax on cattle and a poll-tax. The two suzerain powers 
receive a biennial tribute—France 1,920 francs and the Bishop of 
Urgel 920 pesetas; the latter also receives annual gifts in kind from 
each of the six communes. The principal industry is the raising of 
cattle, sheep and mules. There is a small tobacco factory at the 
capital and a considerable amount, of poor (juality, is export^ to 
Spain. Wax matches are also made. French and Spanish postage 
stamps, for the north and south remectively, are in use; tne tele¬ 
graphic arrangements are French. Both French and Spanish coins 
are current. France has established schools in Andorra, and French 
influence is in the ascendent. 

ANDRASST, JULIUS, Count (i860- ), Hungarian states¬ 

man, son of the former Minister of the Interior, was born 
June 30 i860. Deputy (18S5), Secretary of State for the Interior 
(1892), Minister of the Court (1892), he became Minister of the 
Interior in 1906. As Minister of the Interior, as well as earlier 
in connexion with the language of command in the Hungarian 
army and against the regime of Vejervary, he maintained a 
severe struggle with the prime ministers Khuen-Hedervary and 
Stephen Tisza. In 1913 he delivered three speeches in the 
Hungarian Delegation against the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and in Parliament hi- oppo.sed the plan for the centralization of 
the intcnml administration of Hungary. At the outbreak of 
the World War he supported the 'J'isza ministry, but opposed 
Burian, the Foreign Minister, on the Polish and the Italian 
questions. In 1915 he pleaded for peace, and urged a wide 
extension of the franchise. In 1018, as Foreign Minister, he 
declared the alliance with Germany dis.solved, and desired to 
conclude a separate peace. He refireil from office on Nov. 5. 
was returned for Miskolcz to the National Assembly in Jan. 
1920 as a non-party delegate, and later became leader of the 
Christian Nation-al party. In 1904 he was made an associate of 
the Hungarian Academy of Scicnce.s, in recognition of his dt.s- 
tinguisbed work as a historian. 

His works include: Ungarns Ausgleich vrmt Jahre lS6^ (Hun¬ 
garian and German, crowned by the Academy); Die Vrsachen dti 
BesUm^s des Ungarischen Slaatrs vnd dessert verfassvngsmdssiger 
Freiheit (3 voU., Hungarian, crowned by the Academy); The De- 
veleprrtent of Hungarian Constitutionai jJberty (English); and in 
Hungarian and tierman Wer hat den Krieg verbrochenr Inleres- 
smsolidarildt des Deutschtums und Vngartums and Diplomatie raid 
Weltkrieg. (E. V. W.) 

ANDREE, RICHARD (1835-1912), German geographer {see 
1.971), died at Leipzig Feb. 22 1912. 

ANGELL, JAMES ROWLAND (i86?r- ), American wluca- 

tionist, was bom at Burlington, Vt., May 8 rSbg. He was a son 
of James BurriU Aiigell (d. i()i6), first president of the university 
of Vermont and fourth jiresident of the university of Michigan 
(1871-1001). He was educated at the universities of Michigan 
(A.B. i8go; A.M. 1891) and Harvard (A.M. 1892), and spent a 
year in Europe, chiefly at Berlin and Halle. In 1913 he was 
apfKiinted instructor in philosophy at the university of Minnesota.- 
In 1894 he was called to the university of Chicago, remaining 
there until 1920, as as.si.stant professor of psychology and director 
of the psychological labonitory, associate professor and, after 
1905, professor and head of the department. He was dean oi 
the university faculties after 1911 and acting president dur¬ 
ing igi8-g. In 1906 he was elected president of the American 
I’sychological A.s.sociat ion, in 1914 was exchange professor at 
the Sorbonne, and in 1915 was special lecturer on psychology at 
Columbia. After America entered the World War in 1917 he was 
connected with the adjutant-general’s office as member of the 
committee on classification of personnel in the army. He was 
also a member of the National Research Council, serving as 
chairman during igurso. In April 1920 he was elected president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In 1931 he tgas 
elected president of Yale to succeed Arthur T. Hadley, resigned. 

He was the author of Psychology (1904; 4th ed. revised, 1908); 
Chapters from Modern Philosophy (1913) and An Introduction to 
Psychology (1918). 

ANGOLA (Portuguese West Atrica) {see 2.38).—A census 
taken in 1914 gave the pop. as 3,134,000, but this total was based 
on figures supplied by the natives for the purpose of a hut tax, 
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am? tUd not Include regions over which the Portuguese exercised 
no authority. In igao the pop. was estimated, with greater ac¬ 
curacy, at a little under 4,000,000, or eight persons per sq. mile. 
There were some 3°<°°o whites, mostly Portuguese. Loanda 
(Sfto Paolo de Loanda), the capital, had r8,ooo inhabitants, of 
whom a third were v^ites. 
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Surveys made since 1909 showed that the part of southern 
Angola suitable for European colonization was larger than had been 
supposed and that the plateau, which is free from tsetse-fly, was well 
adapted to stock raising. Few settlers had been, however, attracted 
to this region up to 1931 and the development of the whole province 
was very slow. Thwe was nevertheless an increase in cocoa planta¬ 
tions, chiefly in the Kabinda enclave; coffee, though gathered mainly 
from wild plants, was also cultivated in the Loanda hinterland and 
other areas. Rubber was obtained mostly from virgin forest, but 
ceara, ficus and other trees were planted. Up to 1911 the manu¬ 
facture of rum was the leading industry; in that year the factories 
were closed by (»ovemment decree, compensation being given to 
the factory owners and to the planters who grew sugar and sweet 
IJOtatoes for the production of alcohol. These planters were encour¬ 
aged to grow sugar-cane for export, and the output for 1913 was 
4,600 tons. Subsequently the industry languished. Fish-curing 
and whaling are lucrative industries. The whalers are Norwegians 
and Americans and their headquarters are at Lobito Bay. Forestry 
and mining are both undeveloped, but the syndicate which since 
ipoo has worked the Kasai diamond urea of the Belgian Congo has 
also concessions on the Portuguese side, and in 1920 the output of 
diamonds from Angola was estimated at 120,000 carats 

External trade, owing to high protective tariffs, was mainly with 
Portugal; in the period of 1910-20 it was valued at from /3,soo- 
^ to ^4,5^,000 yearly, with a tendency for exports to decrease. 
Kiibbcr, coffee, wax, sugar and palm-kernels, dried fish and whale 
oti are the chief exports. 

Lack of means of transport was a principal cause of the alow prog¬ 
ress of Angola. _ The most imi>ortant railway (of the standard ^uth 
African 3 ft .-6 in.gauge), that from Lobito Bay by Benguella across 
the .southern plateau, had reached Bihe, a distance of 323 m. in 
1914, when owing to the World War construction stopped. The 
railway, a Bnti.sh ente^rise. was designed to serve the copper mines 
of Katanga, Belgian Congo, and work on the remaining 480 m 
to the Congo frontier began in 1921. A British company acquired 
large land concessions along the line and started ranches. Farther 
south a narrow gauge (60 cm.) railway in m. long goes from 
Mossamedes to the C Itala Mts., serving a wheat-growing region 
with European aettlements, including one of .South African Dutch 
In northern Angola the railway (metre gauge) from Loanda was 
carried to Malanje (375 m.) and was bought in July 1918 by the 
Portuguese C.ovemment. ■> j y y 

Excess of expenditure oyer reyenue continued to be a character¬ 
istic of the administration, partly because, except for a hut tax on 
natives, there was no direct taxation. Revenue was almost entirely 
derived from import and export duties. Deficits were made good 
bv grants made from Portugal and by transfers from the treasuries 
ol such Portuguese colonies as showed an excess of revenue. Annual 
* ™ugh estimate, j^oo.ooo and expenditure 

History. Southern Angola, in igoo-ii, was regarded as a 
probable choice by the Jewish Territorial Association as a field 
for colonization, and Portugal enacted land laws with a view to 
that contingency. But Angola was rejected by the Zionists as a 
home for Jews. Between igio and 1914 chief interest in Angola 
centred in a very different scheme—the efforts of Germany to 
include the province in her economic and, ultimately, her 
political sphere. As far back as i8g8 Great Britain had recog- 
mzed Germany’s right to “ assist ” the Portuguese to exploit 
southern Angola, but this had not prevented a British syndicate 
under Mr. Robert Williams from securing the concession for the 
Benguella (Lobito Bay) railway. On the building of this line from 
we coast to Bihe over £5,000,000 was spent. A new Anglo- 
German agreement had been negotiated in 1913-4 and only 
awaited signature when the World War put an end to the 
negotiations. The new treaty would have recognized German 
economic interests as supreme throughout Angola, except in its 
^tern section {see Africa; History). Meantime the Germans 
had pressed the Portuguese, and with some success, to grant them 
commercial concessions, and had made offers to buy up the 
Bntish capital (90% of the whole) in the Benguella railway— 
oners which were rejected. 

In southern Angola itself German agents and so-called 
Kiratific missions showed much activity. Not only did its high¬ 
lands present many advantages for European settlement; the 


Kunene river valley, part of which was in Carman territory, was 
inhabited by the Ovambo, of whom some 20,000 wore recruited 
by the Germans for work in the Otavi copper-mines. In 1913 the 
Portuguese forbade further recruiting in Angola; the Germans 
replied by presenting estimates to the Reichstag in 1914 for 
£150,000 towards building a railway from Otavi through the 
Ovambo country and 22 m. of the railway had been built when 
the World War began. Though Portugal was at the time neutral 
several conflicts occurred between the Portuguese and Germans 
in the frontier district. The surrender of the Germans in South- 
West Africa to Gen. Botha, in July 1915, removed the German 
menace to Anpla and gave the province the British (South 
Africans) as neighbours on the south. 

In an endeavour to break with the tradition that the colonies 
existed only for the benefit of Portugal the Lisbon Government in 
1914 granted them a measure of autonomv. The then governor- 
general of Angola, Senhor Norton de Mattos, had already in¬ 
stituted reforms and in 1913 had created a Department for Native 
Affairs, which set itself to regulate the employment of natives, 
including the recruitment of labourers for the cocoa plantations 
on St. Thom6 and Principe Islands. The result was some 
improvement in the conditions of the natives, but the principle 
of compulsory labour was maintained, and abuses continued. 
In 1920 Portugal again endeavoured to set its colonial affairs in 
order. Another autonomy measure was introduced and Senhor 
Norton de M.attos was again (Oct, 1020) selected to go to Angola, 
this time as high commissioner with wide powers. 

nm** (London 1920), a British Foreign 

C^ne handl^k with bibliography; Hugo Marquardsen, Aneola 
(lierlm 1920), a careful study of the geography and people, by the 
gec^rapher of the ReichskolonialamI; the .'tnuario Colonial (Lisbon) 
and the Bolehm of the Lisbon Geog. Society. (F. K. C.) 

ANNUNZIO, CABRIELE D’: see d’annunzio, cabrielb. 
ANSON. SIR WIUIAM REYNELL. ist Bart. (1843-1914), 
English jurist {.see 2.84), died at Oxford June 4 1914. In 1909 
he signed the minority report of the Divorce Commission, in 
company with the Archbishop of York and Sir Lewis Dibdin. 

AOTARCTIC REGIONS {see 21.960).—The expedition planned 
by Dr. W. S. Bruce for crossing the Antarctic continent in 
from Coats Land on the Weddell Sea to McMurdo 
Sound in the Roas Sea, was not proceeded with, and two Ameri¬ 
can expeditions which were contemplated at the same time did 
not advance beyond the stage of projects. 

Shirase {1910-2).—A Japanese expedition to Edward VIL 
^nd was fitted out under the command of Lt. Shirase 
in 1910 and left Japan in that year on board the “ Kainan 
Maru. It entered the Ross Sea too late to make a landing, and 
after wintering in Sydney returned in 1911-2, when a landing was 
effected on the Barrier in the Bay of Whales on Jan. 16, but 
no discoveries were reported and no account appears to have 
been published in any European language. 

Amundsen {1910-2). —Capt. Roald Amundsen sailed from 
Norway in the “ Fram ” (which had been fitted with internal 
combustion engines) in Aug. 1910 with the avowed intention 
of carrying out oceanographical work in the South Atlantic 
and of proceeding round Cape Horn to Bering Strait, where he 
proposed to repeat Nansen’s drift across the Arctic sea from a 
more easterly starting-place. The announcement of Peary’s 
attainment of the North Pole in 1900 convinced Amundsen that 
he could not raise sufficient funds for his proposed five years’ 
absence, and he determined to make a dash for the South Pole in 
order to raise money for the greater project. His change of plan 
was announced to the world at Madeira in Sept., and on Jan. 14 
1911 the “ Fram ” was alongside the Barrier in the Bay of Whales, 
lat. 78 40' S. long. 164° W. The 116 Eskimo dogs were landed 
and a hut, “ Framheim," erected on the Barrier 2} m. inland, the 
point of departure for the Pole being that originally proposed 
by Shackleton in 1907. On Feb. 15 1911 the “Fram,” under 
Lt. Thorvald Nilsen vrith m’ne men, sailed for an oceano¬ 
graphical circumnavigation, with Buenos Aires as the first port of 
call. Amundsen started on his first depot-laying journey on Feb. 

10, and by April ii had moved 3 tons of provisions to three 
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depots in 80®, 81® and 8 j® S. respectively. A start for the main 
south journey was made on Sept. 8 but the cold proved too 
severe (-58® to -75® F.) for the dogs and the party returned to 
winter quarters for a month. On Oct. 20 igii (with temp. 
-5° to -23° F.) Amundsen left again with four companions, 
Helmer Hansen, Oscar Wisting, Sverre Hasscl and Olav Bjaa- 
land, four sledges and 52 dogs. At each original depot they rested 
a day and gave the dogs a full feed from the stores; but on Nov. 8 
they left the depot in lat. 82° S., carrying four months’ provisions 
and travelling about 30 m. a day over the smooth Barrier surface, 
the men using ski. At every degree of latitude the sledges were 
lightened by forming a depot of provisions for the return journey. 
On Nov. 9 the mountains of South Victoria Land were sighted, 
and on the nth another range of mountains was seen joining the 
Victoria Land range from the direction of Edward VII. Land, and 
thus forming the southern boundary of the great flat Barrier 
surface, which apparently did not extend far beyond lat. 85° S. 
On Nov. 17 a large depot was left in lat. 85° S. at the base of 
the Queen Maud range which formed the continuation of the 
Victoria Land mountains, at a point 200 m. S. of the Beardmore 
glacier. From this point the climb to the Plateau began through 
magnificent scenery of glaciers and peaks, the heights of which 
were estimated as 10,000, 15,000 and even iq.ooo feet. A way 
was found to the summit of the Plateau by the Axel Heiberg 
glacier which was negotiated by the dogs with much difficulty. 
Four days were occupied in the ascent to a level stretch at 7,000 
ft.; and severe weather compelled a halt at this point for four 
days more. Here 24 dogs were killed, leaving 18 to work the three 
sledges. A start due S. was made on Nov. 26 and for two days 
severe blizzards made it impossible to see the surroundings, hut 
the course lay on a descending gradient. On Nov. 29 a depot with 
six days’ provisions was made at the foot of the Devil’s glacier in 
lat. 86° 21' S. On Dec. 1 at a height of about q,ooo ft. the way led 
over a smooth ice surface on which it was impossible to use ski, 
while under the tread it sounded like walking on empty barrels, 
and both men and dogs frequently broke through the thin crust of 
ice. This tract, called “ The Devil’s Ball Room,” proved the 
worst travelling of the whole trip. Next day in lat. 88° S. the 
highest swell of the Plateau, estimated at 11,000 ft., was passed 
and in a few days the weather improved, travelling was easy, and 
on Dec. 14 1911 the position of the Siouth Pole was reached. 
The total distance from Framheim of about 870 m. was accom¬ 
plished in 49 days of actual travelling, the average daily distance 
being 17 miles. After remaining two days at the Pole to secure 
sufficient observations to fix the position, Amundsen end his 
party returned to Framheim in 38 days, picking up the depots in 
succession and making an average of 23 m. per day in fine weather 
without any untoward incident. The health of the men and the 
II surviving dogs was perfect throughout the 96 days of the 
double journey. During the absence of the southern party 
Lt. K. Prestrud with Frederik H. Johansen and Jbrgen Suibberud 
made a journey to Edward Vll. Land with two sledges and 14 
dogs. They were absent from Framheim (where Lindstriim the 
cook was left in charge) from Nov. 8 to Dec. 16 1911 and reached 
Scott’s Nunatok, which was found to reach a height of 1,700 ft. 
and was covered with thick moss. The “ From ” returned to the 
Bay of Whales on Jan. it 1012 and the whole party .sailed for 
home on Jan. 30, after the shortest and most successful expedi¬ 
tion which ever wintered in the Antarctic. The one object, the 
attainment of the Pule, had been accomplished quickly and 
easily and the meteorological observations were of great value 
in extending the conclusions of other investigators. 

ScoU {1Q10-2). —Capt. Robert F. Scott’s expedition, planned 
with the double purpose of reaching the South Pole and complet¬ 
ing the scientific study of the Ross Sea area, reached McMurdo 
Sound in the “ Terra Nova ” on Jan. 4 ion (after seeking in 
vain for a safe position near Cape Crozier), and erected a com¬ 
modious wooden house for the main base at Cape Evans on Ross 
I. about half way between Shackleton’s base at Cape Royds and 
the old “ Discovery ” headquarters at Hut Point. No polar 
expedition had been fitted out with greater care for the purpose of 
sdentific research in meteorology, geology, glaciology and biology. 


After landing the stores for the main base at Cape Evans the 
“ Terra Nova,” under Comm. Harry Pennell, left on Jan. 25 
igii, proceeded eastward along the Barrier and, after failing to 
land on Edward VII. Land, encountered the “ Fram ” in the 
Bay of Whales on Feb. 3. 

Scatt’s Northern Party (1QII-2). —The eastern party decided 
to return with news of the Norwegian expedition to Cape Evans, 
and then to proceed as a northern party to some point beyond 
Cape North, but this also proved unattainable, and a landing had 
to be made at Cape Adare on Feb. 18 1911. Here a hut was 
erected and the northern party, under Comm. Victor L. A. 
Campbell and including Surg. Gen. Murray Lcvick, Raymond E. 
Priestley (geologist and meteorologist) petty-officers G. P. Ab¬ 
bott, F. V. Browning and H. Dickason, were landed with stores 
and sledges but no dogs. One of Borchgrevink’s huts built in 1899 
was in good order, the other had been unroofed by a storm but 
both were serviceable. They passed a stormy winter and con¬ 
firmed Borchgrevink's conclusion that it was impossible to make 
any extensive journeys cither on the sea-ice, which frequently 
blew out to sea, or by land from this base. On Jan. 4 igia the 
“ Terra Nova ” returned and took off the party, landing them 
with six weeks’ provisions a few days later in Terra Nova Bay, 
just S. of Mt. Melbourne, on the lower slopes of which much 
geological work was done. The ship failed to return in Feb. as ex¬ 
pected, and the winter of 1912 had to be passed in an ice cave on 
Inexpressible I. (about lat. 75° S.), the party subsisting mainly 
on seal meat cooked over blubber lamps devised with much 
ingenuity. This winter, spent almost without stores, was a 
triumph of adaptability to the hardest possible conditions, and 
although there was much illness the whole party was able to 
march when a .start for Cape Evans was possible on Sept. 30 1912. 
TheDrygalski glacier tongue was crossed and the parly made its 
way southward along the sea-ice close to shore. On Oct. 28 Gran¬ 
ite Harbour was reached and stores left there by Griffith Taylor 
allowed of full rations of good food for the first time for nine 
months. The remainder of the 70-m. march to Cape Evans 
was assisted by several depots, and they all arrived at Hut Point 
on Nov. 6 1912, after triumphing over the most difficult condi¬ 
tions ever yet .surmounted in the Antarctic. 

Scott’s Western Party (,1(111-2 ).—During Jan., Feb. and March 
igii Griffith Taylor, with Frank Debenham, Charles S. Wright 
and P. O. Edgar Evans, made an extensive geological survey and 
study of the ice phenomenon of the lower valleys of the Western 
Mountains, from Butter Point southward to the Koettlitz 
glacier in lat. 78° 20' S., and after the winter at Cape Evans, 
Griffith Taylor made a second western trip with Debenham, 
Lt. Tryggve Gran and P. O. Forde, completing the geological 
survey of the lower mountain slopes W. of McMurdo Sound from 
Butter Point northward to Granite Harbour in lat. 76° 50' S. 
This journey lasted from Nov. 1911 to Feb. 191a and was rich 
in scientific results. 

Wilson’s Winter Journey (igii ).—The finest adventure of 
the first winter at Cape Evans was the daring journey in solstitial 
darkness via Hut Point to Cape Crozier and back by Dr. Edward 
A. Wilson, Lt. H. R. Bowers and Mr. Apsley Cherry-Garrard. 
It lasted for 36 days from June 27 to Aug. i igii, and the total 
distance traversed by man-hauled sledges was over 100 m., 
giving an average of about 4 m. per day out and 7 m. a day home. 
During a stay of ten days an effort was made to study the nesting 
habits of the emperor penguin. This journey was made in the 
lowest temperature ever experienced in the Antarctic: many 
days had readings below -60° F. and the worst was as low as 
-77° F'. The snow in places was as granular and hard to pull 
through as sand, and only one sledge could be moved at a time, 
so that on some days many hours’ work only made 2 m. jn 
distance. 

Scott’s Journey to the South Pole (1QI1-2). —The main object 
of Capt. Scott’s expedition being the great southern journey, 
steps were token at the earliest date to lay out depots for the 
maiiv expedition of the following year. The vital point being 
transport, means had been taken to provide three alternatives 
to man-haulage. There were landed at Cape Evans 17 Siberian 
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ponies, 33 Siberian sledge dogs and three motor sledges on the i 
design of which Scott had taken immense pains. The motors were 
practically useless on account of mechanical defects and were 
abandoned early in the' great march. The health of the animals | 
was a source of unending anxiety and much trouble was ex¬ 
perienced in driving them. 

The route selected was at first about a day’s march to the E. 
of that taken by Shackleton and consequently far to the E. of 
that followed by Scott on the “ Discovery ” expedition, the 
reason being to get the smooth Barrier ice beyond the influence 
of the great pressure ridges which disturb the surface near the 
mountains. But the Plateau was to be reached by Shackleton's 
way up the Beardmore glacier at which point the tracks converged. 

Depots were laid out by Scott in Jan. and Feb. 1911 at Corner 
Camp in lat. 78° S., Bluff Camp nearly in lat. 79° S. and at One 
Ton depot wWh he had hoped to plant in lat. 80° S., but was 
obliged by circumstances to place in lat. 79° 29' S. only—a 
necessity which contributed to the greatest Antarctic disaster on 
record. In Sept, iprr, when the temperature was usually below 
-40° F., Scott’s second-in-command, Lt. Edward R. A. R. Evans, 
took additional stores to Corner Camp; but no more distant 
depots were supplemented before the main southern journey 
started. 

The two motor sledges left Cape Evans on Oct. 24 iqti, got 
over the .sca-icc to Hut Point, safely ascended to the Barrier and 
broke down hopelessly, the first a few miles N. of Corner Camp, 
the second a few miles S. of Corner Camp on Nov. 3. Thence¬ 
forward the southern advance was made by 16 people in three 
parties of four each, reinforced by two from the motor sledges and 
two with the dogs, one party ahead breaking the trail, the others 
following at intervals. Bad weather was experienced, frequent 
blizzards making the advance diflScult. Depots with stores were 
provided for the returning parties at Mount Hooper in lat. 
80“ 3s' S. on Nov. 21 (Day and Hooiier of the motor party, who 
had dragged a sledge so far, left to return three days later), at the 
Mid Barrier in lat. 81° 35' S., at the South Barrier depot in lat. 
82° 47' S. on Dec. i and at the entrance to the Beardmore glacier 
in lat. 83° 30' S. on Dec. 10. The last of the ponies had broken 
down and been shot, and from this point Meares and the dog- 
teams returned northward. The party of 12 pushed on up the 
Beardmore glacier with three man-hauled sledges, and after 
leaving a depot in the middle of the glacier, reached the Plateau 
at 8,000 ft. on Dec. 21 1911 and left the Upper Glacier depot in 
lat. 85° 7' S. Here Dr. Atkinson, Mr. Wright, Mr. Cherry- 
Garrard and P. 0 . Keohane returned, and the party of eight went 
on with two sledges. Ten days later Three Degree depot was 
formed in lat. 86° 36' S. and at this point Lt. Evans with Crean 
and Lashley returned. This party was attacked by scurvy as on 
the southern march from the “ Discovery ” in igo2, and Lt. 
Evans broke down on the Barrier and was only, rescued by the 
heroic exertions of his companions. The southern jiarty—now 
consisting of five men: Scott, E. A. Wilson, H. R. Bowers, L. E. G. 
Oates and P. O. E. Evans—made one more depot in lat. 88° 29' S. 
and reached the South Pole on Jan. 18 iqiz, having made 69 
marches averaging over 12 m. per day. His diary shows that in 
the outward journey Scott’s mind was full of care and anxiety, 
while the disappointment of finding by Amundsen’s record that 
he was not first, to reach the Pole was a shock from which his 
spirits seemed never to recover. 

The return journey was commenced without delay, but 
without any help from animal traction it proved too much for 
the men. Edgar Evans fell ill first and after causing fatal delay, 
he died on Feb. 17 on the Beardmore glacier. Oates, feeling his 
strength exhausted, had the heroism to sacrifice himself rather 
than cause further delay, and he left the tent on March 17 in 
79° 50' S. never to return. The last camp was made in lat. 79* 
40' S., only II m. from One Ton depot on March 19, and here 
during a bluzard which raged for several days Scott, Wilson and 
Bowers met their fate vrith heroism, Scott writing to the end. 
The immediate cause of collapse seems to have been cold, due to 
the deficiency of oil fuel in the Mount Hooper depot, the reason 
for which was stated to be evaporation through defective stoppers. 
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The Winter of IQ12 at Cape Evans .—During the absence of the 
southern party- the ” Terra Nova ” had reached Cape Evaqs in 
Feb. 1912 and stores were landed, including seven mules from 
India and 14 dogs. Dr. Atkinson’s party, sent back by Scott 
from the Beardmore glacier, arrived on Jan. 28, and after seeing 
to matters at the base. Dr. Atkinson went south, with the dog- 
teams in time to rescue Lt. Evans near Corner Camp on Feb. 22, 
and as the latter was in a serious condition Atkinson stayed with 
him until he got him on board the “ Terra Nova.” Cheny- 
Garrard and Dimitri took the dog-tcams back to One Ton depot 
to meet Scott, reaching that point on March 4 and remaining 
until March 10 in weather that made a further advance S. im¬ 
possible, and they got back to Hut Point on the i6th with great 
difficulty and in' a very bad state. The ship left on March 8 to 
make a final attempt to relieve Campbell’s northern party and 
did not return, so the base party did not know what had happened 
either to the northern or southern parties. On March 26 Atkinson 
with P. O. Keohane set out from Hut Point and got as far as 
Corner Camp, where he turned, being satisfied that Scott’s party 
must have perished. He made one more journey, though it was 
now very late in the season, and left two weeks’ provisions at 
Butter Point for the northern party, returning to Hut Point on 
April 2.1, the day the sun disappeared for the winter. There were 
13 souls in the Cape Evans hut that winter, with Dr. Atkinson in 
charge, Lt. Evans having returned ill to New Zealand and Dr. 
G. C. Simpson, whose meteorological work had been of unique 
value, having gone back to his duties in India. On Oct. 30 
1012 the whole party, under Dr. Atkinson, with Mr. C. S. 
Wright as guide, with seven mules and the dugs, set out from Hut 
Point, and on Nov. 12 the tent with the bodies of Scott, Wilson 
and Bowers was discovered in lat. 79° 50' S., and the records and 
collections brought back. 

During Dec. loiz a party of six climbed Mt. Erebus, reaching 
the summit on the mh, the second occasion of its ascent. 

The “ Terra Nova ” returned on Jan. 18 1913 and a few 
days later took off the entire party, reaching New Zealand 
on Feb. 12. The sensation produced by the tragetly of the 
expedition was profound and a large fund was subscribed for the 
benefit of the relatives of the dead explorers and for the pro¬ 
motion of polar research. The scientific results of the expedition 
have been worked up and are of the highest value in all depart¬ 
ments. 

Australian Expedition {1011-4 ).—An Australian expedition 
was fitted out under the command of Dr. (Inter Sir) Douglas 
Mawson, with Capl. John King Davis as commander of the ship 
and second-in-command of the e.xpedition, for the purpose of 
exploring the coast of Antarctica S. of Australia. The expedition 
left Hobart in the “ Aurora ” on Dec. 2 1911, and after landing a 
party with a wireless installation on Macquarie I. (lat. 55° S.) 
the ship reached Adelie Land, discovered by D’Urville in 1840, 
and effected a landing in Commonwealth Bay, the position of 
which was subsequently fixed by wireless time-signals as lat. 67° 
S., long. 142° 40' E. Dr. Mawson with 17 companions was 
landed here in Jan. 1012. The “ Aurora ” proceeded westward 
close along the Antarctic circle. Balleny’s Sabrimi Land, D’Ur¬ 
ville’s C6te Clarie and most of the land reported by Wilkes were 
found not to exist, though an enormous ice-tongue which might 
well have been taken for part of the continent occupied the 
position of Termination Land. Just beyond this point Mr. 
Frank Wild was landed on a new coast called Queen Mary Land 
in lat. 66° S., long. 04° K., and left with seven companions on 
Feb. 20 1912, the actual ytosition being on a solid ice-shelf about 
17 m. from the high land. The “ Aurora ” returned to Hobart. 

At the main base in Adelie Land autumn sledging proved 
'impossible, and throughout the winter there was a continuous 
succession of terrific blizzards, wind with an average velocity of 
SO m.p.h. for the year, and sometimes with average hourly 
velocity of over 100 m.p.h. poured torrents of drift snow front 
the interior into the sea. Only the fact that the hut wa« buried 
in the snowdrifts saved it from being carried away. . No such 
weather has been recorded fromiany other part of the world* 
In the spring two caverns were excavated in the Ice at diatonig^ 
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of about 5 and i» m. respectively from the hut towards the high 
Itlland plateau and were stored with provisions for summer sledg¬ 
ing; the use of surface depots like those on the Ross Barrier was 
impossible owing to the wind. Five sledge parties started simul¬ 
taneously in Nov. 101», their paths diverging so as to cover 
the greatest possible area. The eastern sledging parties under 
Mr. F. L. Slilwell and C. T. Madigan with Dr. A. L. Maclean and 
others, mapped the coairt and huge glacier tongues as far east as 
long. 150° 20' E., reaching the farthest i)oint on Dec. 18. The 
land, with a surface rising to 3,000 ft. above the sea, extended far 
to the east and was named George V. Land. It stretched towards 
Oates Land sighted by the “ Terra Nova ” of Scott’s expcrlition. 
Good rock exposures were found containing coal and fossils. 
The magnetic pole party from the main base, under Lt. R. Bage 
with E. N. Webb and J. F. Hurley, travelled out 300 m. with 
man-hauled sledges and reached 6,500 ft. above sea-level at a 
point only a few miles from that reached by Sir Douglas Mawson 
and Sir Edgeworth David from McMurdo Sound on Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s expedition. The western party from the main 
base under Mr. F. H. Bickerton, with A. J. Hodgeman and 
Dr. L. A. Whetter, reached a point on the Antarctic circle in long. 
138“ E. on Christmas Day, travelling over the Plateau at a 
height of about 4,000 ft. An air tractor sledge started with this 
party but broke down after 10 miles. 

Dr. Mawson, with Dr. X. Mertz and Lt. B. E. S. Ninnis, using 
dog sletlges, set out for a long journey to the S. E. well inland of 
Madigan’s party, and had very diflicult ground to cover, includ¬ 
ing many rises to over 3,000 ft. with intermediate descents to 
near sea-level, where there were heavily crevassed glaciers. They 
had got out about 310 m. to nearly long. 152° E. when on Dec. 14 
1912 Ninnis, with his sledge and dogs, broke through the snow 
covering of a crevasse of enormous depth and was instantly 
killed. Many essential parts of the equipment were lost with the 
sledge, and only six dogs in poor condition were left. From this 
point the homeward track was laid farther S. than the outward so 
os to avoid the great ups and downs, and the travellers pushed on 
in frequent bad weather on short rations supplemented by the 
flesh of the dogs. Both suffered severely from the insufficient 
and loathsome food, and Mertz collapsed on Jan. 6 1013 and died 
the following day, leaving Mawson alone 100 m. from the hut. 
Alter three days spent in cutting down the sledge an<l rearranging 
its load Mawson started on his lonely tramp, and after appalling 
difficulties, when nearly exhausted, he stumbled on a food dejibt 
laid out by a search party 20 m. from the hut on Jan. 29 1013. 
It was Feb. 8 when he reached the hut and saw the “ Aurora,” 
but she was outward bound. A fresh relief party had come S. in 
the ship, and a second winter had to be spent in the hut, the 
isolation somewhat mitigated by wireless intercourse with 
Australia via Macquarie Island. 

Capt. Davis, after landing the relief party and taking off all 
the others, waited for the return of Mawson as long as he dared, 
having in view the necessity of relieving Wild’s party in Queen 
Mary Land, and the fact that every anchor on the ship had been 
lost in the fight with blizzards in Commonwealth Bay. He 
reached Wild’s base just in time, got the party safely on board 
and returned to Hobart. From their ba.se in long. <58° E. Wild’s 
party had travelled W. to the Gaussberg in long. 8q° E., and E. 
as far as long. 101® E., mapping the glaciers which descended 
from a plateau rising above 3,000 ft., as well as several islands 
off the coast. The “ Aurora ” returned to Commonwealth Bay on 
Dec. 13 1913, and after taking the base party on board made 
another voyage to Queen Mary Land and carried out valuable 
oceanographical work on the way back to Hobart. 

W. FUchtter (rpri-a).—Lt. Wilhelm Filchner organized a 
Gehnan exjiedition to the Weddell Sea in 1911, and sailed from 
South Georgia in the “ Deutschland " (Capt. Vahscl) on 
Dec. II in that year and entered the pack seven days later in 
lat. 61“ S. The ship went S. approximately on the meridian of 
30* W. and sighted land on Jan. 20 1912 in lat. 76° S.; about z® S. 
mH 8® W. of Bruce’s Coats Land. The “ Deutschland ” pro¬ 
ceeded along the new coast, named Luitpold Land, to lat. 77® 
48''8'., long. 35® W.ofi Feb. a 1912, where an indentation in the 


Barrier ice formed Vahscl Bay, whencethe land rose to the S. and 
three nunataks were observ^ piercing the snow. Efforts to get 
farther S. on a westerly course failed, and on Feb. 6 it was 
decided to erect the winter hut on an iceberg which appeared to 
be firmly frozen to the Barrier and to offer an easy passage for 
dog-sledges to the land. All stores were transferred to the 
iceberg, when on Feb. 18 it suddenly began to move and ponies, 
dogs, stores and as much of the wood as could be saved were 
hurriedly reilmbarked. Two small depots of provisions were 
afterwards laid out on the Barrier ice as a base for land parties 
while the ship sought for winter quarters; but Capt. Vahsel 
feared the destruction of the vessel, and induced the leader to 
change his plans and return to South Georgia for the winter in 
order to try again next year. The return journey was commenced 
on March 4 1912, but four days later the ship was beset by 
young icc in lat. 74® S., long. 31° W., and remained fast, drifting 
with the winds and currents of the Weddell Sea all winter, on the 
whole westward and northward until the middle of August, when 
she was in lat. 66° S. and long. 44° W. Thereafter the drift was 
eastward and northward until she broke out of the pack in lat. 
63® 40' S. and long. 36° W. on Nov. 27 1912 and proceeded for 
home. 7'he drift lasted for 264 days and no land was sighted, 
although a sledge journey was made westward to long. 45° W. in 
search of Morrell Land. Capt. Vahsel died during the drift, ami 
the expedition broke up at South Georgia. 

Skackleton’s Weddell Sea Party {1Q14-6 ).—Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton had completed his preparations for an attemiH to cross the 
Antarctic regions from Weddell Sea to Ross Sea before the 
outbreak of the World War, and carried out his expetlition at the 
direct order of the Admiralty, which declined his offer of the ships 
and men for war service. He left England on Aug. 8 1914 in the 
“ Endurance ” and sailetl from South Georgia on Dec. 5, with 
the intention of landing in Vahsel Bay and proceeding thence to 
the South Pole after wintering on the land. The pack was 
entered in lot. 57® S. and the ship worked her way S. between 
long. IS® and 20® W. until on Jan. ii 1015 she sighted Coats 
Land, and followed new land nameil the Cnird Coast to Luitpold 
Land. Here the “ Endurance ” was beset in the icc on Jan. 18 in 
lat. 76® 34' S., long. 31® 30' W. and the voyage was at an end. 
The ” Endurance ” drifted in the pack as the “ Deutschland ” 
had done three years before, and on a nearly parallel track, 
moving N. about 10° farther W. and at almost exactly the same 
rale in the same latitudes. The ice was however much heavier, 
and in the terrific pressures which occurred the “ Endurance ” 
was crushed on Oct. 27, when the exi>edition of 28 men with 40 
dogs abandoned her and camped on the floe. This was in lat. 
69° s' S., long. 51® 30' W., and three weeks later the shattered 
wreck sank through the ice. The attempt to sledge over the ice 
westward towards the E. coast of Graham Lund was unavailing, 
as the ship’s boats could not be left behind and were too heavy to 
drag. The party therefore camped on the drifting floe, keeping _ 
up scientific obsservations and maintaining their health and 
spirits though in continual danger from the floes ridging up or 
cracking asunder. The drift went on until April 9 iqi6 when the 
floe, reduced to a triangle 100 yds. in the side, drifted into the 
open sea in lat. 62° S., long. 54® W., and the party had to take to 
their boats, after drifting 292 days in the ship and 165 on the bare 
ice, 457 days in all. North of lat. 66® S. the drift of the “ Deutsch¬ 
land ” had turned sharp to the E., but that of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s floe continued in the main due N.; the difference may have 
been due to the opposite seasons or to other causes. The three 
boats safely reached Elephant I. in the South Shetlands, and a 
shelter was rigged up of two boats, where 22 of the party were 
left under the capable leadership of Mr. Frank Wild, while 
Shackleton and five companions set out in the third boat, the 
“ James Caird,” for the almost desperate attempt to reach 
South Georgia. The effort kucceeded in great measure through 
the fine seamanship of Capt. Worsley, and the island was 
reached in 16 days on May 10 after a voyage of over 800 m., but 
on the side farthest from the whaling stations. After a four-days 
rest Shackleton, with two companions, had recovered sufificienliv 
to cross the unknown snow-covered mountains, which had never 
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been climbed before, and a steamer was sent round itx the others. 
Sir Ernest Sbacldeton made strenuous efforts to rescue the 
Elephant I. party first in a small steamer from South Georgia, 
then in a trawler from Montevideo, then in a little motor schoon¬ 
er from Punta Arenas, all of which were driven back by the ice 
floes near the South Shetlands, and finally in the *' Yelcho,” a 
tug from Punta Arenas, in which he reached the island on Aug. 30 
igi6 and brought back the whole party without a casualty. 

Shackletan’s Ross Sea Party (1914-7 ).—On the Ross Sea side 
the " Aurora,” under command of Capt. Aeneas Mackintosh, 
brought an auxiliary expedition to lay out depots on the Barrier 
to facilitate the latter part of Shackleton’s march from the Wed¬ 
dell Sea ttio the South Pole. The “ Aurora ” reached Cape Evans 
on Jan. 16 1915, and, while she remained there with the hope of 
wintering. Mackintosh and a sledge party laid out depots as far as 
lat. 80° S. by Feb. ao. ITiis was a better record than in Scott’s 
autumn journey of 1911; but it was midwinter before Mackintosh 
found the ice strong enough to [xirmit of his return to Cape Evans. 
Early next summer he started S. again; was at the 80° depot on 
Jan. 6 1916 and with five companions reached Mt. Hope at the 
mouth of the Beardmore glacier in lat. 83° 30' S. on Jan. ao where 
he left a depot. The return journey was one of terrible hardship 
aggravated by scurvy, and the party narrowly escajied Scott’s 
fate. Mr. Spencer Smith died, but the rest reached Hut Point 
on March 18 1916. In their anxiety to get back to the Cape | 
Evans party, Mackintosh and Hayward attempted the journey | 
on the sea-ice on May 8, but the ice was not strong enough and 
they were lost. It was July before the rest of the southern party 
reached Cape Evans. 

On May 6 1915 the ” Aurora,” which had been frozen in and 
made fast by many cables to the shore at Cape Evans, was blown 
out to sea with aU the ice and was held fast for 315 days, during 
which time she drifted northward through Ross Sea nearly in the 
same direction and at nearly the same rate as the ” Endurance ” 
was drifting at the same time in the Weddell Sea. She had been 
severely damaged by ice pressure; but Lt. J. R. Stenhouse, who 
was in command, rigged a new rudder, and when she was released 
on March 16 1916 in lat. 6s° 27' S., long. 157° 30' E., he brought 
the disitbled vessel safely to New Zealand. The ship was repaired 
by the New Zealand Government and dispatched under the 
command of Capt. J. King Davis with Sir Ernest Sbackleton 
on board, and on Jan. 7 19:7 she reached Cape Royds and rescued 
the seven survivors who had come safely through their two 
winters in spite of shortage of supplies, the winter stores not 
having all been landed when the ship was blown away. All of the 
53 men who returned from the expeditions of the “ Endurance ” 
and “ Aurora ” served in the navy, army or air force during the 
World War, three being killed and five wounded. 

Scientific Results. —The scientific results of the expeditions 
described above could not yet in 1921 be adequately summarized, 
for the war had retarded Uie investigation of the collections and 
the discussion of statistics. It would be impracticable to draw 
general conclusions as to the physical and biological conditions 
of the Antarctic regions until the researches of ail the expedi¬ 
tions had been published in a comparable form. 

All the inferences from earlier work required revision, but 
si»ecialists of different expeditions had already committed them¬ 
selves to views which could not be reconciled in the absence of 
full information from all explorers. This observation applies in 
particular to the general theory of the meteorology of the South 
Polar area, as expounded for the Gauss expedition by Prof. 
Meinardus and for Scott’s last expedition by Dr. G. C. Simpson. 
The results of the Australian and German expeditions, which 
were for a great part of the time synchronous with those of Scott 
and Amundsen, reqmred to be taken into consideration before a 
general theory of the atmospheric circulation within the Ant¬ 
arctic circle could be established. This is also the case as to 
geology, and the bearings of geological evidence on the probable 
nature and extent of the Antarctic continent, and the relations 
of that land mass to the other continents. 

See, in addition to the books referred to in the i Uh ed., R. Amund¬ 
sen, the Sou^ Pete (two vols. 1912); L. Huxley, Scott's Last Expe¬ 


dition (two vols. 1913); R. £. Priestley, zlMtordse 
Northern Party (1914): G. Taylor. With Scott, the SUver Lining 
Sir D. Mawson, TTie Home of the Blittard (two vols. Uls); J. K. 
Davis, With the “Aurora ” in the Antarctic (1930); Sir £, shackle- 
ton, South (1919). (H. R.. M'.>' 

AMTHROPOLOGT, —The earHer article (see 2.108), discussing 
the problem of man's origin and the possibility of recovering 
fossils which would throw further light on early types of maa, 
included the remarkable statement.—“ It seems as if anthro¬ 
pology had in this direction reached the limits of its discoveries ” 
(see 3.119). This prediction has fortunately been stultified 
almost every year since it was made, for later years have yielded 
an abundantly rich harvest of anthropological data and a clearer 
vision of their significance. In fact they ha\e witnessed a pro¬ 
found revolution in every branch of the study of man. New and 
important information has been acquired concerning man’s 
ancestry, and the factors that brought the Primates- into 
existence and transformed one branch of the Order into the 
human family. Hitherto unknown types of fossil men have 
been found in the Mauer Sands near Heidelberg, at Piltdown in 
Sussex, at Talgai in (Queensland, at Wadjak in Java and at Bos- 
kop in the Transvaal. So many examples of Neanderthal Man 
have been found at Le Moustier, La Chapclle-aui-Saints, La 
(Quina, La Ferrassic, in Jersey and near Weimar, that we are now 
able to get a very clear idea of the appearance and distinctive 
features of the brutal species of man that preceded Homo 
sapiens in Europe. Much new information has been acquired 
of the different races of Homo sapiens that made their way into 
Western Europe after Homo ncanderthalensis disapj^ared from 
the scene; and the discoveiy of their paintings on the walls of 
caverns in southern France and in Spain and their plastic art 
has been an astounding revelation of the genius and skill no less 
than the artistic feeling of these earliest known members of the 
species to which we, and all men now li-ving, belong. 

The brilliant researches of French anthropologists have made 
it possible to classify the phases of culture of the so-called 
upper palaeolithic age and assign to each its distinctive features 
and its chronological sequence with reference to the other 
phases. Intensive studies of the older civilizations of Egypt, 
Elam, Sumer (and Babylonia, which succeeded it), Crete, the 
Aegean, Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, have made it possible 
to understand the origin of civilization in a way that was 
undreamt of hith^o; and it is now possible confidently to sketch 
out the process whereby this common civilization was diffused 
into Europe, to Turkestan and India, to Siberia and China, to 
Indonesia and Oceania, until finally it crossed the Pacific to 
Centra] America and Peru. But perhaps the most profound 
change that was initiated in anthropology during the decade 
1910-20 was the demolition of many of the dogmas which for 
half a century had paralyzed ethnological investigation and pre¬ 
vented those who were collecting the evidence from appreciating 
its real siguificance. This fundamental change of view had not 
in 1921 been generally accepted by ethnologists, but there were 
already then very obvious signs that many of them were pre¬ 
paring to repudiate the fashionable doctrine, which had been 
expressed in its most extreme form in the earlier article in this 
Encyclopaedia. 

The Evolution of Man. —^In spite of not infrequent attempts 
to disprove man's kinship -with the apes, recent research in 
anatomy, embryology and comparative pathology, as well as 
the conclusive tests of blood-relationship, has d^nitely estab¬ 
lished the fact of man’s close kinship with the anthropoid apes, 
and especially -with the gorilla. But this fundamental con¬ 
clusion is not in any sense invalidated by the clear recognition 
\>f the further fact that the ancestors of man and the gorilla 
respectively became differentiated the one from the other at least 
as early as the middle of the Miocene period. This does not mean 
that man’s forebears assumed their human characteristics at 
the period mentioned, but rather that the ancestors of the gorilks 
and chimpanzees had begun to assume their distinctive special¬ 
izations and to fall out of the race for intellectual , supremacy 
which was eventually to be attained by the descendants of thdi 
unspecialized Miocene brothers. It is in the highest degicee 
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probable that throughout the Miocene, man’s ancestors were 
stin simian. All we know of them is that certam fossil apes 
found by Dr. rilgrim in the foothills of the Himalayas reveal 
curious little peculiarities of structure that serve to identify 
them in his opinion as members of the gronp of anthropoids 
from which the Hominidae were eventually derived—probably 
not until the latter part of the Pliocene (G. E. Pilgrim, “New 
Siwalik Primates,’^ Records of the Geological Survey of Indio, 
xlv., 1915). But whether or not Dr. Pilgrim is justifi^ in his 
claim that the newly discovered Miocene ape which he has 
called Sivapithccus is the ancestor of man or not, it is quite 
certain that in Miocene times the region of the Siwalik Hills 
was a great breeding-ground of anthropoid apes, and that the 
great variety of species and genera which were evolved .there 
included the ancestors not only of the orangs, the chimpanzees 
and gorillas, but also of the human family. The ancestors of 
the chimpanzees and gorillas spread west with man’s forerunners 
and reached not only Africa, where their descendants have sur¬ 
vived until the present day, but also Europe where the fossilized 
remains of Dryopithecus are widespread. In the course of its 
wanderings between northern India and Africa human char¬ 
acteristics emerged in one of these simian forms. 

The outstanding difference between the earliest member of 
the human family and his simian cousin was the fact that his 
brain had developed a little further than the ape’s, so that he was 
able to learn to perform acts of a higher degree of skill not only 
with his hands but with his vocal muscles. He had acquired the 
power not merely of a fuller appreciation of the symbohsm of 
sound, but also of arbitrarily imitating sounds and of creating a 
vocal symbolism whereby he could learn from his fellows and 
communicate his ideas to them. It was the enormously enhanced 
power of acquiring knowledge and profiting from the experience 
of his fellows that differentiated man from the apes; and the 
pecuhar features of the endocranial casts of the fossils Pithecan¬ 
thropus and Eoanihropus suggest that the acquisition of the 
power of speech may have been an essential part of the process 
of making a man from an ape. 

If India has provided us with new light on the place and 
time of the separation of man’s ancestors from the other apes, 
Egypt has revealed the origin of the anthropoids. It was in iqot 
that Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the British Museum, discovered 
that the Egyptian Fnyum was a veritable museum of hitherto 
unknown fossil ancestors of several mammalian Orders. His 
prediction that important monkeys would be found there has 
been fully realized by the discovery of the very primitive Cata- 
rhine Parapithccus and an anthropoid ape, Propliopithccus (M. 
Schlosscr, “ Bcitrkgc zur Kenntniss der Oligozkncn Landsflugc- 
tiere aus dem Fayum [Aegypten],” Beitriigezur Pal. u. Geol. Oster- 
reich-Ungarns u. d. Orients, Bd. xxiv., 1911). The discovery of a 
diminutive anthropoid as early as the beginning of the Oligocene 
period prepares us for the fact that it presents many signs of not 
distant kinship with the peculiar Eocene Tarsioidea, a Sub-Order 
of Prosimiae, one of whose members, the Spectral Tarsior, sUU 
survives to-day in the forests of Borneo, Java and certain other 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. For some years intensive 
studies have been made of the anatomy and embryology of this 
remarkable creature (see, for example, “ the Discussion of the 
Zoblogiciil Position and Afifinities of 'Tarsius,” Proc. Zool. Soc, 
London, 1919, published Feb. 1920); and these investigations 
have shed a great deal of light upon the factors that brought 
the Primates into being and in one group of the Order initiated 
further changes, especially in the cultivation of stereoscopic 
Vision and all that it entailed in the stimulation of brain-growth, 
wlpch ultimately culminated in the emergence of human powers 
of foresight and discriminatioi) (see Presidential Address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association, 19x2). 

Fossil. Remains of Extinct Members of the Human Family .— 
lilie conslusion to which the study of man’s ancestry had led 
investigators, that the hrain led the way in the emergence of 
fi iimaT) characters, received a dramatic confirmation in 19x2, 
yrisept the late.l^i;, Charles Dawson and Dr. Smfth Woodward 
.gpi^nced that t^ f'prmer had discovered (in a patch, of gravel 


alongside the path leading to Barkham Manor, the residence 
of Mr. Charles Kenward, near Piltdown in Sussex) fossilized 
fragments of the skull of a palaeolithic member of the human 
family quite unlike anything known hitherto (C. Dawson and 
A. Smith Woodward, “ On the Discovery of a Palaeolithic 
Skull and Mandible in a Flint-bearing Gravel overlying the 
Wealden (Hastings Beds) at Piltdown, Fletching (Sussex),” 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. Ixix. (1913) 
and vol. btx. (1014); the best photographs of these highly signif¬ 
icant specimens will be found in A Guide to the Fossil Remains of 
Man in the Department of Geology and Palaeontology in the BritiA 
Museum, first issued in 1915). Sufficient of the cranium was 
recovered to restore the whole of the brain case; and it is im¬ 
portant to remember that, although a lively altercation was 
provoked in 1913 as to the proper way of reconstructing the 
skull, there never was any real doubt as to the form of the brain 
case on the part of those who were studying the actual fossils, 
because these display the anatomical details which leave no 
room for any doubt on the points at issue. The interesting fea¬ 
ture of the cast of the interior of the cranium is the demonstra¬ 
tion it affords that this extremely primitive “Dawn Man,” 
Eoanihropus Dawsoni, as Dr. Smith Woodward has called him, 
had a brain which fell definitely withia the range (so far as size 
is concerned) of variation of modem men’s brains. But it dis¬ 
played some remarkable deficiencies, more especially in the 
singularly poor development of those frontal, parietal and 
temporal areas, the noteworthy expansion of which is the 
fundamental distinctive character of the human brain. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the endocranial cast of the 
Piltdown man is the remarkable localized overgrowth of that 
particular part of the brain (the posterior part of the superior 
temporal convolution) which in modem man is intimately 
associated with the appreciation of the acoustic symbolism of 
speech. As a somewhat analogous boss is found on the endo- 
cram'al cast of Pithecanthropus, the fossilized remains of which 
were found nearly thirty years ago in Java by Dr. Eugen Dubois, 
it affords grounds for the view that the acquisition of speech 
may have been one of the essential elements in the transforma¬ 
tion of on ape into a man. 

It is of fundamental importance to realize that, in spite of its 
size, the endocranial cast of Eoanihropus reveals these in¬ 
dubitable traits of an extremely early phase in the attainment 
of human characters; and the brain was contained in a skull of a 
peculiarly distinctive type. For so simian is the form of the jaw 
that many anatomists and palaeontologists refuse to admit that 
it is human, and claim that a hitherto unknown chimpanzee 
expired at Ifiltdown in Pleistocene times on the same spot as 
Eoanihropus and that the former left its jaw and the latter its 
skull. This view is widely held, but chiefly by non-British 
anatomists (see, for example, M. Ramstrbm, “Der Piltdown 
Fund,” Geol. Inst, of Upsala, vol. xvi., X919) who have never 
studied the actual fossils. Had they done so they would have 
realized that, in spite of its form, both the mandible itself and 
the teeth lodged in it display undoubted human characters. 
Moreover the cranium also reveals much more primitive fea¬ 
tures than is commonly supposed by those who have not seen 
and handled it. In fact there is no reason for withholding 
assent to the view that this remarkable cranium, which formerly 
lodged a brain of extremely primitive character, once formed 
part of the same individual whose jaw had not yet lost all the 
marks of the ape. 

A vast amount of writing has accumulated since 19x2 with 
reference to this remarkable skull, but most of this literature is 
irrelevant and misleading, as the authors have not seen the 
material about which they write and have no adequate realiza¬ 
tion of the true state of affairs. 

As to the age of the Piltdown skull, precise information is 
lacking. It was found in an ancient river bed along with rolled 
teeth eA Pliocene elephants and rhinoceros that had been washed 
out of some older geological formation, and unrolled teeth of 
early Pleistocene hippopotamus and beaver and the base of the 
antler of a red deer. From a consideration of all the evidence it 
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is reasonable to assume that the Piltdown tnan lived in the 
eady Pleistocene period, and this inference is borne out by the 
crude implements of flint and elephant-bone found along with 
the skull. The crucial importance of Eoanthropus depends upon 
the fact that it is so obviously close to the main line of descent 
of modem man. Yet it reveals such astounding simian re- j 
semblances that many—perhaps the majority of—recent writers 
want to claim its jaw as a chimpanzee’s. This in itself is a strik¬ 
ing demonstration of the closeness of the affinity of primitive 
man and certain apes. 

Although in 1921 it was nearly thirty years since Professor 
Eugen Dubois discovered at Trinil, on the banks of the Solo 
river in Java, the fossil which he regards as parts of one in¬ 
dividual, Pitkecanlltropus erecius, his monograph on the subject 
had not been published. Nevertheless the stream of writings 
on this ape-man was still flowing unabated. In Soule's Les 
Hommes Fossilt:s (1921) the distinguished French palaeontol¬ 
ogist still maintained that Pithecanthropus is not a member of 
the human family, but is an ape. Dubois himself maintains 
that it is neither a man nor an ape, but a creature really inter¬ 
mediate between them. But the endocranial cast of Pithecan¬ 
thropus reveals the fact quite definitely and surely that as regards 
its size, shape and the relative proportion of parts, this so-called 
ape-man of Java comes within the mnge of the Hominidae. 
Moreover, as has already been mentioned, its endocranial cast 
exhibits a fullness of the postero-superior part of the temporal 
area which suggests the acquisition of the characteristically 
human power of speech. The question is still debated whether 
the thigh-bone found in the same bed as the skull-cap of Pithe¬ 
canthropus really belonged to the same individual It is so 
obtrusively human that some authorities find a difficulty in 
associating it with the skull: but the balance of evidence is in 
favour of both being parts of one individual, the most primitive 
and the earliest known member of the human family, abermnt 
both in physical type and habitat. Controversy was still pro¬ 
ceeding in igar as to the age of the Pithecanthropus remains, 
and new evidence provided by the Selenka expedition has been 
used to strengthen the hands of those who object to the claim 
of Dubois that the remains belong to the Upper Pliocene and 
maintain that these earliest known representatives of the human 
family are to be referred definitely to the commencement of the 
Pleistocene period (Selenka and Blanckenhom, “ Die Pithecan- 
thropus-Schichten auf Java,” Gcologische und palaeonlologische 
Ergebnisse der Trinil-Expedition, Leipzig, 1911). 

In 1903 the remains of Pithecanthropus represented the only 
known member of the family Hominidae which did not belong 
to the genus Homo. Since then, however, the remains of other 
forms have been revealed that surely deserve generic distinction. 
In 1907 a human lower jaw was found in the base of the Mauer 
Sands near Heidelberg, which was described by Schoetensack as 
a hitherto unknown member of the human family which he 
called Homo heidelbergensis. But its age and peculiar features 
remove it so far from all the members of the genus Homo that 
it is more in accordance with the proper perspective to follow 
Bonarclli who has created for its reception the genus Palaeoan- 
thropus. It is extremely massive and is unlike any other human 
jaw, not merely by reason of its size but also in the ape-like 
recession of its chin. 

Neanderthal Man .—The fossilized remains of part of a cranium 
and some long bones found in 1856 by some workmen in the 
Feldhofer Grotto in the Neanderthal Valley (between Elberfcld 
and DUsseldorf in Rhenish Prusria) are now generally admitted 
to represent a species of the genus Homo that is definitely 
differentiated from the spedes sapiens, to which all the living 
races of man belong. This extinct spedes is known as H. 
neanderthalensis, a name first suggested in 1864 by Prof. King 
of Galway. In 1848 a fossil skull was found at Gibraltar by Lt. 
Fb'nt, but no attention was devoted to it until Busk described 
it in 1864; and it is now commonly supposed to be a female of 
the Neanderthal spedes; but Sera (Soc, romana di Antrop,xv. 
1909) considers it to be more primitive and earlier than the true 
Kea^erthal people. Other examples of the Neanderthal spedes 
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have been found in the grotto of Spy (Belgitim) fn 1886, at 
Krapina (Croatia) in 1899, at La Chapeue-aux-Saint^ (La 
Corrfae, France) in 1908, Lr Moustier in the Dordogne (1909) 
and in the same year at La Ferrassie in the same region. Another 
skull was found in the same region in 1910, and in 1911 yet 
another at La Quina (Charente). To this remarkable aeries of 
skeletons found in France, which give us so complete a picture 
of the distinctive features of this brutal extinct spedes of our 
genus, is to be added fragments of two jaws found in 1914 at 
Ehringsdorf near Weimar in Germany (see Hans Virchow, Die 
menschlichen Skeletreste aus dem Kitmpjischen Bruch im Travertin 
von Ehringsdorf bei Weimar, Jena, 1920). The vast literature 
that has accumulated with reference to the other examples of 
Homo neanderthalensis will be found summarized in M. Boule’s 
Les Hommes Fossiles (Paris, 1921) as well as in H. F. Osborn’s 
Men of the Old Slone Age (New York, 1915) and W. J. Sollas’s 
Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives (London, 
and ed. 1914). 

Neanderthal man is now revealed as an uncouth race with an 
enormous flattened head, very prominent eye-brow ridges and 
a coarse face. The trunk is short and thick, the robust limbs are 
short and thick-set: the broad and stooping shoulders lead l^ 
a curve to the forwardly projected head set on an abnormally 
thick neck. The hands are large and coarse and lack the delicate 
play between thumb and fingers which is found in Homo sapiens. 
The large brain is singularly defective in the frontal region. 
It is clear that Neanderthal man’s limbs and brain were in¬ 
capable of performing those delicately skilled movements that 
are the distinct prerogative of H. sapiens and the chief means 
whereby the latter has learned by experiment to understand 
the world around him, and to acquire the high powers of dis¬ 
crimination that enabled him to compete successfully with 
the brutal strength of the Neanderthal species. 

The Neanderthal race of men, with their distinctive Mouster- 
ian culture, suddenly disappeared from Europe, and were re¬ 
placed by immigrants belonging to our own species, who brought 
with them to Europe the germs of the phase of culture known 
as Aurignacian. These newcomers were members of the Cro- 
Magnon race, a very tall people with large dolichocephalic 
skulls and relatively broad face. They probably entered Europe 
from the S., because their settlements arc found chiefly near 
the Mediterranean coastline, in northern Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
southern France and Spain. The coming of this superior race of 
highly intelligent men is revealed also by the sudden improve¬ 
ment in the technique of the flint-work and the appearance, 
especially in the caves of southern France, of mural paintings 
revealing new powers of artistic observation and skill in depict¬ 
ing the animals which these people hunted. There is revealed 
for the first time the genius and the aesthetic feeling of members 
of our own race. At a later period the members of another race 
(also dolichocephalic, but with much narrower and more har¬ 
monic face than the Cro-Magnon people) began to make their 
way into Europe from the East, probably by way of Poland and 
Moravia, Hungary and Bavaria, thence into France. These 
people arc often known as the Briiim race and their culture as 
Solutrian. The skeletons are found deeply imbedded in loess 
along with the bones of the woolly mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
giant deer, reindeer, etc. Their culture is distinguished by the 
wonderful skill in flaking flint implements. Although it lasted 
only a short time in Europe and never extended as far as Spain 
or the Mediterranean area, this method of stone-working spread 
far and wide, to Egypt, Australia and America, and in the 
latter two countries persisted until the present time. 

After the Solutrian came the Magdalenian phase of culture, 
which marked the culmination of the skill and achievement of 
man before agriculture. This new development was not derived 
from the Solutrian art, but was brought into Europe and > re¬ 
placed the latter. It lacked the superb skill of the Solutrian 
.flint-workers, but was characterized by a high degree of ability 
in painting and sculpture. 

For information concerning the culture of the Magdalenian epoch 
in Frimceond Spain see Osborn’s Men of tile Old Stone Agej also the 
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book* by Dfchelette, Manuel d’aeehiologie prihistorique, eeltiffM et 
taUo-romaine, Pari*, 1910-13 and SoIIa*, Ancient Hunters and Their 
Modem Representatives. 

The Magdalenian phase of culture in western Europe was 
succeeded by the Neolithic, a momentous event, which was 
heralded by the arrival in different parts of Europe of a variety 
of races:—(a) an advance wave of the Mediterranean race which 
was soon to introduce the distinctive elements of the Neolithic 
culture, but at first introduced the Azilian-Tardenoisian in¬ 
dustry into Spain and France; (i) another offshoot of the 
Mediterranean race that made its way to Ofnet in Eastern 
Bavaria; (c) a race possibly of Nordic affinities that appeared on 
the coasts of the Baltic, but is known only by the Maglemose in¬ 
dustry; and (d) a broad-headed advance guard of the so-called 
Alpine or Armenoid race (distinguished as Furfooz-Grenelle) 
found along with the dolichocephalic people at Ofnet and also 
in Belgium. 

The coming of the Neolithic people into western Europe marks 
the advent there of people who brought the rudiments of the 
great world civilization that was being built up in the Ancient 
East. For the cultivation of barley and wheat, the making of 
pottery, the weaving of linen and several other distinctive fea¬ 
tures <si the Neolithic phase of culture are clearly instances of 
customs which had their origin in Egypt or its neighbourhood 
at a time when western Europe was still in the so-called “ Upper 
Palaeolithic ” phase. Towards the end of the Neolithic phase 
in the W., when megalithic monuments make their appearance 
as crude imitation of the stonework of the Pyramid Age in 
Egypt (“ The Evolution of the Rock-Cut Tomb and the Dol¬ 
men,” Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, jqsi), 
we get even more definite indications of the source and date of 
the cultural inspiration to build such peculiar and distinctive 
structures; and the close identity of their geographical distribu¬ 
tion with those of the ancient exploitation of flint, gold, copper, 
tin, pearls, jet, amber and purple indicates clearly enough the 
motives that attracted the culture-bearers to certain localities 
and made them/ee» of new developments of culture (W. J. Perry). 
It is important to remember that in the home of their invention 
the working of gold and copper preceded the building of stone 
monuments by some centuries; but as prospectors searched for 
gold and copper ores they invaded territories and obtained these 
materials from them long before the metals themselves were 
worked or used locally, i.e. while the latter still remained in the 
stone phase of culture. These are very cogent reasons for the 
belief that the working of copper first began in Upper Egypt or 
Nubia (Reisner, quoted by Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, 
chap.i; see aLso Man, Feb. tgi6, p. 16) and from there spread 
to Palestine and Syria, to Elam and Asia Minor, Cyprus and the 
Aegean. It is probable that the making of bronze was first de¬ 
vised early in the third millennium in the neighbourhood of the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian, perhaps near Meshed, and 
from there the practice spread W. and S., and later E.,''until not 
only western Asia and Europe passed into a Bronze Age, but 
also eastern Asia and Central and S. America. 

The Taiga* and Wadjak Skulls. —At the meeting of the'Bdtish 
Association in Sydney in rgi4 Profs. J. T. Wilson and T. W. 
Edgeworth David exhibited the fossilized skuU of a boy of about 
fifteen years of age, which had been picked up thirty years befote 
in Queensland. A full accoimt of this skull was published in 
1918 (Stewart Arthur Smith, “ The Fossil Human Skull found 
at Talgai, Queensland,” Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, B, vol. ccviii.). liie interest of this earliest 
Australian skull lies in the fact that it conforms so closely to the 
type of the existing aboriginal Australian, its only peculiarity 
Mng the exceptional size of the palate and teeth, and especially 
of the large and salient canine teeth. The discovery of fossilized 
dog’s teeth in the cave breccias of New South Wales and Victoria 
go to prove that early man accompanied by his dogs must have 
ferried across Wallace’s line to m^e his way into New Guinea 
and Australia. 

The puUication of the account of this proto-Australian skull 
etimulated Prof. Eugen Dubois to announce the information 


that thirty years earlier he had found fossilized rem ain* of 
members of the same race at Wadjak in Java (“ De proto- 
Australische fossiele Mensch van Wadjak, Java,” Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen ie Amsterdam, Deel, xxix., May 
39 1920). 

Boskop Skull. —About the jame time that the discovery of 
the Talgai skull was announced in Australia the discovery was 
recorded of a very different type of fossilized skull from Boskop 
in the Transvaal (S. H. Haughton, “ Prelimiimry Note on the 
Ancient Skull Remains from the Transvaal,” Transactions of 
the Royal Society of South Africa, vol. vi., 1917). The fossils 
consist of part of the brain case and jaw of a type of man differ¬ 
ing profoundly from the earliest known inhabitants of S. Africa, 
the Bushman and the Hottentot. They represent the remains 
of a variety of Homo sapiens in some respects akin to the Cro- 
Magnon race, the earliest type of Homo sapiens known in 
Europe. 

Oldoway Skull. —In 1914 also the fossilized remains of a human 
skeleton were found in Central Africa (H. Reck, “ Erste vor- 
Ikufige Idittcilung Uber den Fund eines fossilen Menschen- 
skeletts aus Zentralofrica,” Sitzungsberichte der Gcsellschaft 
naturfoTschender Freunde zu Berlin, 1914), but adequate informa¬ 
tion concerning this discovery is still lacking. 

Early Man in America. —Although it is certain that at a 
relatively early period in the history of Homo sapiens there 
must have been an immigration (by the Bering Strait route into 
N.W. America) of people sprung mainly from the proto- 
Mongolian stock, living E. of the head-waters of the Yenisei 
river, no remains of really early man in America have yet been 
discovered. The mere ^ding of implements of Palaeolithic 
types proves little, because the making of such implements has 
survived in the East, and the art may have been carried to 
America within relatively recent times. Up to ipjr, the most 
recent discovery of human remains supposed to be early was 
made at Vero in Florida in igi6, but the geological evidence 
showed that the fossilization had occurred in post-Plcistocene 
times. There is, however, still great uncertainty as to the age 
of these remains, which do not differ in type from many modern 
American Indians. 

The whole problem of early man in America ha* been explored in a 
severely critical spirit by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, who gives a full bibliog¬ 
raphy [“ Skeletal Remains suggesting or attributed to Early Man in 
N. America,” Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnol¬ 
ogy, Bull. 33, Washington, 1907; “Early Man in S. America," 
ibid., 1912: .and "Recent DiKoveries attributed to Early Man in 
America,” ibid., 1918). 

It is probable that the substratum of the early popuLation of 
America consisted of a colony of a proto-Mongolian race mixed 
perhaps to some extent with proto-Armenoid elements in the 
original Siberian homeland. In later ages, more especiMly be¬ 
tween about 300 B.c. and 1000 a.u., this population in America 
has been very considerably diluted—more especially on the- 
Pacific coast—by a steady percolation of a variety of alien 
elements into the N.W. coast from Asia and into Central 
and South America from Polynesia and Micronesia in numbers 
sufficient materially to affect the physical type of the picople 
of the western littoral and differentiate them from the eastern 
people. 

For the evidence in support of this (but with a different interpre¬ 
tation) see Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1917). 
Dr. Wissler's book is also an invaluable summary of the present 
state of our knowledge of the geographical distribution of the arts 
and crafts of America, and a striking demonstration of the fact that 
the arts of agriculture, pottery, weaving, stone-working, metallurgy, 
etc., were dinuied abroad in America from one centre somewhere in 
the region of Honduras. But he stoutly denies the conclusion (which 
emerges so clearly from the evidence he presents) that the elements 
of this exotic culture were planted in Central America by small 
groups of immi^nts who had crossed the Pacific Ocean via Poly¬ 
nesia from Camtxidia and Indonesia. 

Classification of Existing Races. —Between 1910-20 it became 
increasingly clear that the generally adopted classification of 
mankind and of early culture was unsatisfactory, and not in full 
accordance with the facts that are now available. The intro¬ 
duction of the terms “ Palaeolithic ” and “ Neolithic ” by Sb 
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John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury) served a useful pur¬ 
pose for a time in discriminating between the early and the 
later methods of flint-working before the discovery of bronze. 
But it is now known that the great break in the technique of 
stone-working did not occur at the transition from the Palaeo¬ 
lithic to the Neolithic phase, but when the so-called “Lower 
Palaeolithic” gave place to the so-called “Upper Palaeolithic.” 

The vast significance of this great revolution in man’s history 
(at any rate in western Europe) is emphasized by the fact that 
it coincided with the final disappearance of the species H. 
neanderlhalensis and the coming of the members of the species 
to which we ourselves (and all existing members of the human 
family) belong, ».«. H. sapiens. The replacement of the de¬ 
graded type of mankind with his crude Mousterian culture and 
the coming of H. sapiens with his greater skill and artistic ap¬ 
titude is surely the most significant revolution in the whole of 
man’s history. To discriminate between these two phases of cul¬ 
ture, Elliot Smith has suggested the terms, “ palaeanthropic ” 
and “ neoanthropic ” to apply respectively to the extinct 
species and their works and H. sapiens and his achievements 
(“Primitive Man,” Proceedings of the British Academy, lot?). 

All the races of man that exist at present belong to the species 
sapiens, but they differ profoundly in type and in the probable 
dates of their differentiation the one from the other. The most 
primitive race of all is the aboriginal Australian, who represents 
the survival of the earliest phase of H. sapiens with relatively 
slight change. After he separated from the rest of mankind he 
found a home in India, where he formed the substratum of the 
aboriginal people called pre-Dravidian. The re.st of this race 
wandered E. until they reached Australia, small remnants 
remaining in some of the Indonesian Is. as abiding witnesses of 
the ancient migration. Probably at a much later period the 
Negro and Negritto became differentiated from the rest of 
mankind and found their area of characterization in tropical 
Africa, from which place in later times negroid peoples drifted 
along the whole southern littoral of Asia to Indonesia and 
Melanesia. It is probable that the Bushmen and Hottentot 
races represent early differentiations from the Negro stock. 
These two races, Australian and Negro, retain the black colour 
of skin which origintilly was probably common to all mankind 
and his nearest relatives, the gorilla and chimpanzee. After the 
Australian and Negro had been differentiated the rest of the 
human family attained a higher plane of development asso¬ 
ciated with a bleaching of the skin, a refinement of the features 
and a further growth and specialization of the brain. This pale- 
faced stock became broken up during the glacial period into 
four main stocks which became isolated the one from the other. 
Probably the earliest to wander off and become segregated— 
possibly in the region of the Yellow river—was the proto- 
Mongolian group which in course of time became specialized in 
structure as the Mongolian race. The not group probably found 
its area of characterization in N.E. Africa where it assumed (he 
less specialized, i.e. relatively primitive, features that dis¬ 
tinguish the Brown or Mediterranean race. Two other groups 
became isolated in the N.—one, probably in Turkestan, assumed 
brachycephalic traits and develo])ed into the so-called Alpine 
or Armenoid race; the other, somewhere to the N.W., retained 
its primitive dolicliocephaly but developed the distinctively 
blond traits that are the obtrusive characteristic of the Nordic 
race. Within each of the areas of characterization groups be¬ 
came isolated and differentiated in greater or less degree the 
one from the other. Moreover at the end of the glacial period, 
when the great ice-barriers disappeared there was extensive inter¬ 
mingling not merely of the formerly isolated groups of the same 
race, but also of different races. In Siberia especially there was 
a complex intermixture of Armenoid, Mongolian and Nordic 
peoples; and in western Asia and the Mediterranean littoral a 
variety of blends of Brown and Armenoid peoples, it was prob¬ 
ably after a certain amount of such intermixture had occurred 
near the head-waters of the Yenisei that an essentially proto- 
Mongolian people moved E. and crossed into America as the 
first inhabitants of the New World. 
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The whole racial problem was in iqzt still in process of recon/sidcr- 
Btion. The best collection of facts relating to the subject will be 
found in the new edition of Keane’s Man, Past and Present, edited 
by Quiggin and Haddon (Cambridge, 1920), but the headings of the 
chapters preserve the fallacies of the effete system of classificatioa 
that is now being discarded. 

Only the most inveterate prejudice can blind one to the fact 
that the widespread movement of small groups of people 
in Polynesia (the chief ingredients .in whose corrstitution 
were elements of the Brown and Armenoid races) served to 
link up America with the Old World, and to provide the means 
whereby the elements of the early civilization of south-eastern 
Asia were introduced into Central America and Peru. No 
ethnologist doubts for a moment that the early mariners reached 
Easter I., because the island is peopled, and the language and 
the culture of the islanders afford proof of the fact that they came 
from the West. But it must be apparent that for every ship that 
chanced to strike that microscopic islet in eastern Polynesia 
there must have been hundreds, if not thousands, that missed 
it and were swept on to the coast of America. The whole cul¬ 
ture of this Pacific littoral affords corroborative evidence of the 
fact that these early mariners did plant in Central America and 
Peru the beliefs and customs which we know them to have had. 
Mr. Charles Hedley claims (Man, Jan. 1917, p. 12) that the 
peoples of Oceania obtained from America the coconut and the 
sweet-potato as the result of such intercourse. I'he recent 
discovery (Chinnery) of the use of tobacco in the central high¬ 
lands of New Guinea raises the question whether America 
learned the use of tobacco from Papua or the reverse. The 
very primitive and peculiar methods of smoking tobacco that Lt. 
Chinnery discovered in New Guinea suggest that if introduced 
from the East it must have occurred at a relatively remote 
period. 

The Diffusion of Culture .—For half a century ethnology has 
been suffering from a grave reaction which it is only now begin¬ 
ning to overcome. Thus in the earlier article it was stated 
(see 2.119):— 

" Anthropological researches undertaken all over the globe have 
shown the neceuity of abandoning the old theory that a similarity 
of customs and suiwrstitions, of arts and crafts, justifies the assump¬ 
tion of a remote relationship, if not an identity of origin, between 
races. It is now certain that there has ever been an inherent ten¬ 
dency in man, allowing for difference of climate and material sur¬ 
roundings, to develop culture by the same stages and in the same 
way. Ainerican man, for example, need not necessarily owe the 
minutest portion of his mental, religious, social or industrial develop¬ 
ment to remote contact with Asia or Europie, though he were proved 
to possess identical usages. An example in point is that of pyramid- 
building. No ethnical relationship can ever have existed b«ween 
the Aztecs and the Egyptians; yet each race developed the idta of 
the pyramid tomb through that psychological similarity which is as 
much a characteristic of the species man as is his physique.” 

This once authoritative statement is cited at length to call 
attention to the actual teaching in ethnology which went far 
to sterilize half a century’s intensive investigation; and os the 
present tendency is to sweep away oil such sophistry and intro¬ 
duce into ethnology the real scientific method, it will be useful 
to examine the claims of the system wliich has to be got rid of. 

Let us take the above five sentences as quoted seriatim. As 
it stands the first sentence would be altogcUicr satisfactory if 
it really meant that ethnology utterly and totally disclaimed the 
view that similarity of customs implied racial kinship. The fact 
that a Japanese makes a steam-engine does not transform him 
into an Englishman! But as the second sentence shows, the 
ethnologists were confusing race and culture. The Japanese 
engineer who builds the steam-enguie docs not do so because 
there is “ an inherent tendency in man to develop culture in the 
same way”: the fact that the making of a steam-engine does 
nut transform him into an Englishman does not preclude the 
recognition of the debt he owes directly or indirectly to English¬ 
men for the idea and for the methods of putting it into practice. 
Instead of it being “ now certain ” that there is “ an inherent 
tendency in man ” (in other words what the psychologist calls 
an instinct) to build steam-engines or pyramids, botk the facta 
of history and the principles of psychology teach us that there 
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is no such specialized instinct. With reference to the protest 
that American man did not borrow mental, religious, social and 
industrial ideas from Asia, no one has provided more cogent 
illustrations of the fact that he did do so than the author of the 
disclaimer himself (see, for example, “ On the Diffusion of 
Mythical Beliefs os Evidence in the History of Culture,” Re¬ 
port British Association, 1894, p. 774; “On the Game of PatoUi,” 
Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. viii., 1870, p. 128). 
The series of step-pyramids that are scattered from Mesopotamia 
to Ceylon, to Cambodia and Java, to Japan and Shantung, to 
Tahiti and the Marquesas, to Peru and Mexico afford so striking 
a demonstration, not only of the spread of a very definite and 
peculiar phase of culture, but also of the route of the diffusion 
that many of the reactionary school in ethnology have felt it in¬ 
cumbent on them to get rid of evidence that was so awkward 
and obtrusive. 

It was formerly claimed in effect that man had a pyramid¬ 
building instinct, which presumably was kept in dieck by the 
vast majority of mankind, but burst its bounds in a chronolog¬ 
ical Ktgaenee among the peoples scattered along the coasts from 
Ggypti lo Central America. Ths more fully the details of these 
pymnuds are studied the more complete is the demonstration 
of their derivation one from the other as the stream of culture 
moved from West to East. In Ceylon at Polonnaruwa we find 
pyramids of Mesopotamian design but built of stone like those 
of the Egyptians. The less ornate Khmer pyramids, such as 
Ka-Keo and Ba-Rong, of Cambodia, reproduce the Sinhalese 
models with singular accuracy: and then pyramids of the same 
type appear in western Peru and Equador, Central America 
and Mexico, the Mississii^i Valley and the south-eastern region 
of the United States, the transference of the incentive across 
the Pacific having been effected probably between the third 
and the tenth centuries a.d. 

The acceptance of ideas concerning the possibility of spon¬ 
taneous generation—with curious lack of knowledge and logic 
the ethnologists called it “ evolution ”—of similar ideas and 
customs among widely distant peoples was paralyzing the study 
of ethnology and removing it farther and farther from the 
st imul ating influence of serious discussion and honest ob¬ 
servation. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers was mainly responsible for lead¬ 
ing ethnology out of this morass. In his presidential address to 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association in iqii 
he exposed the fallacies of the popular ethnological doctrine 
and insisted on the importance of the diffusion of culture. One 
of the fallacies that had led ethnologists astray and facilitated 
the acceptance of the weird speculation of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion of culture was the belief that useful arts could not be lost. 
One finds this view expressed in the earlier article {see 2.117).— 

“ Had the Australians or New Zealanders, for instance, ever 
possessed the potter's art, they could hardly have forgotten it." 

By demonstrating the fallacy of this argument and showing that 
even so vital an art as boat-building could be lost by an island 
people, Dr. Rivers {Report British Association, igta, p. 598; also 
Festsscrift TiUtignad Edvard Weslermarck, Ilelsingfors, 1912, • 
p. log) removed the only serious obstacle in the way- of the 
acceptance of the truth of the diffusion of knowledge in the way 
we know it to have been spread abroad in historical times. 

From a detailed study of the technique of embalming Elliot 
Smith became convinced that the evidence provided by mummies 
from the islands in Torres Strait was so conclusive a proof of the 
influence of Egypt as to leave no possibility of doubt as to the 
certainty of the spread of culture from Egypt to New Guinea 
and Australia; and as the result of an examination of methods 
of mummification in various parts of the world he put forward 
a theory of The Migration of Early C«/f«re (Manchester, 1915), 
in which the evidence provided by the geographical distribution 
of megalithic monuments, sun-worship, ear-piercing, tattooing, 
couvadc, artificial deformation of the head, the use of the 
swastika, etc., was used to corroborate the reality of the diffusion 
of the ingredients of early civilization. If, as this theory claimed, 
the spread-of culture took place in large measure by sea (“ An¬ 
cient Mariners,” Journal of the Manchester Ceographical Society, 


1917), the Indonesian archipelago ought to preserve some evi¬ 
dence of the movement by which the custom of budding stone 
monuments reached Oceania from the West. This evidence w;is 
revealed by Mr. W. J. Perry ( Tlte Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 
Manchester, 1918), who rendered an even greater service by 
explaining the motives of the wandering peoples who were 
mainly responsible for distributing abroad throughout the 
world the germs of civilization. Men prospecting for gold, 
copper, silver, tin and other metals, or for flint, turquoise, lapis 
lazuli, amber or jet, or divers searching for pearls or pearl-shi 11 
were the means of planting the elements of culture in outlying 
places in the world and making them foci of civilization (“ The 
Relationship of the Geographical Distribution of Megalithic 
Monuments and Ancient Mines,” Mem. and Froc. Manchester 
Lit. and Phil. Soc., 1915; “ The Geogrtq>hical Distribution of 
Terraced Cultivation and irrigation,” ibid. 1916; " An Ethnolog 
ical Study of Warfare,” ibid. 1917; “ War and Civilization,” 
BuU. John Rylands Library, vol. iv., rpifl). 

Snee Peny put forward this illuminating suggestion its truth 
has ^n repeatedly confirmed by investigations in the British 
Is., in the ^ucasus, in Hyderab^, in Siberia, , in eoateni Asia, 
in New Guinea and Oceania, and especially in America. Work¬ 
ing out the details of the geographical distribution of the dif¬ 
ferent ingredients of civilization one is now able to reconstruct 
the past history of the beginning of culture and its diffusion 
I throughout the world. We now realize that the incentive that 
spurred men on to build up the artificial structure of civiliza¬ 
tion was primarily the instinct of self-preservation. The realiza¬ 
tion of the dangers to life impelled men to seek for materials 
which they believed to be life-giving or death-averting. This 
was the original value attached to pearls and gold, to incense 
and jade, and to most of the things which the earliest members 
of our species sought for in the belief that no adventure was too 
hazardous and no danger or difficulty too great if by overcom¬ 
ing it they could secure the elixir of life (Elliot Smith, The 
Evolution of the Dragon, Manchester, 1919). 

The Beginning of Agriculture. —^If one single event more than 
another can be regarded as the foundation of ci-vilization it is 
surely the invention of agriculture. Much speculation has 
been made as to where and how this crucial event was brought 
about; but the breeding experiments of such investigators as 
Prof. Biffen of Cambridge and the late Mr. Aaronsohn (see 
Coulter, Fundamentals of Plant Breeding, 1914, p. 192) dispose 
once for all of the popular view that primitive man more than 
sixty centuries ago produced the barley and whe.at, which has 
been the staple foods of a large section of mankind since then, 
by an elaborate and long-continued i)rocess of experimental 
breeding. Having disposed of this anachronism, one is in a 
better position to appreciate the cogency and condusiveness of 
the claim set up recently by Prof. Thomas Cherry of Melbourne 
(“ The Discovery of Agriculture,” Proceedings of the Australian . 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1921), that the Nile 
valley was the place where barley was found growing in a natural 
state, and that agriculture associated with basin irrigation was 
invented simply by imitating the natural conditions which the 
proto-Egyptians had constantly before their eyes. Dr. Cherry 
has pointed out that in Egypt alone the climatic and seasonal 
conditions are favourable for the natural growth of barley; 
and we know that it was the staple diet of the earliest Egyptians 
(G. Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, rori, p. 41). The 
climatic conditions in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor arc 
such that the cultivation of barley became possible there only 
when men applied the lessons of artificial irrigation which they 
had acquired in Egypt. Dr. Cherry believes that wheat must 
have grown naturally on some of the smaller Aegean islands— 
he mentioned Melos and Naxos—^and was first cultivated 
centuries after barley and by men who had learned the art of 
agriculture directly or indirectly from Egypt. But before the 
close of the fourth raillenniura the Egyptian technique of 
agriculture and irrigation had been adopted in Sumer and 
Cretfe and probably also in Syria and Asia Minor. Soon after¬ 
wards it was to spread N. and E. to Turkestan and Baluchistan 
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and in the W. to Eutoj-*, as one of the distinctive features of 
the Neolithic Age there. 

The effect of the discovery of a means of securing a certain 
food supply capable of being stored for use in the lean periods 
of the year not only led, for the first time in the world’s history, 
to a settled community and a steady increase in popuiation 
within the settlement, but in addition it gave men leisure to 
think of other things liitin the mere struggle for existence. It is 
no mere chance circumstance that the invention of agriculture is 
intimately related to the development of the potter’s art, to the 
building of more pretentious houses, to the weaving of linen 
and the domestication of milk-giving cattle. But it also pro¬ 
vided tlte predisposing circumstances that compelled the 
organization of labour and the assumption of control of his 
fellow men by a leader who became a 1^, and brought about 
the curious result that the chief function of this earliest rukr 
was to be the irrigation engineer to the community, as we know 
to have been the case both in Egypt and Sumer. As this settled 
community in the Nile valley increased in numbers the necessity 
was fmced upon it of making mon ample provision for disposing 
of its dead; and out of the circumstances that' attended these 
events there came into existence the arts of the embalmer, the 
carpenter and the stonemason. Architecture had Its birth in 
the proto-Egyptian necropolis. Ship-building also was in¬ 
vent^ in close association with this train of events; and the 
first great maritime expeditions of which any hint has survived 
had for their object the obtaining of materials needed by the 
embalmer and the tomb-builder. Probably in the fourth 
millennium sea-going ships were already trafficking to Syria, 
Asia Minor and Crete, to southern Arabia and E. Africa (Elliot 
Smith, “ Ancient Mariners,” Journal of the Manchester Geo¬ 
graphical Society, igi 7 ). 

The Beginning of Civilization .—After many years of fluctuat¬ 
ing diversities of opinion it is now widely admitted that there 
is a very close genetic relationship between the earliest civiliza¬ 
tions of Egypt and Babylonia. The identity of their burial 
customs, their methods of agriculture and irrigation, the use of 
bricks, cylinder seals and mace-heads, the use of copijer and 
painted pottery, the weaving of linen and the choice and methods 
of preparing cosmetics, and above all their beliefs and religious 
practices—these and scores of other customs reveal the fact 
that the cultures of the earliest peoples of Egypt, Sumer and 
Elam were derived from a common source. The recent incident 
that compelled scholars frankly to admit the reality of the cul¬ 
tural link between Egypt and Babylonia in very early times 
was the acquisition by the Louvre of a predynastic flint-knife 
with a handle carved from the tooth of a hippopotamus which 
is said to have come from Gebel el-Arak near Nag'Hamadi in 
Upper Egypt (Bcnfeiite, “ Le couteau de Gebel el-Arak,” 
Fondation Engine Fiat, Mon. el Mtm., xxii., i., iqi 6). The de¬ 
sign engraved on the handle is claimed to be very un-Egyptian 
and to afford certain evidence of cultural contact with Sumer. 
But many scholars now claim that Egypt obtained the elements 
of her civilization from Sumer (see, for example. Prof. S. Lang- 
don, “ Early Chronology of Sumer and Egypt,” Nature, May 
5 1921, p. 315). In support of this contention Prof. Langdon 
claims that “ recently discovered dynastic tablets establish 
the date of the earliest kingdoms of Mesopotamia as early as 
5000 B.C.”; whereas he attempts to fix the beginning of the first 
Egyptian dynasty by comparing the methods of year-dating of 
the famous Naram-Sin (2795-2730 b.c.) with those of Egypt, 
arguing that Naram-Sln borrowed his system of year-dating 
from Egypt and was contemporaneous with the last two kings 
of the second Egyptian dynasty. He claims to have confirmed 
the date circa 3200 b.c. for Mencs. But a wholly unexpected 
revision of Egyptian dating has come from the German school 
of archaeology which was responsible for the minimal date 
3200 B.c. which Prof. Langdon claims to have established by 
independent evidence. 

Prof. L, Borchardt has recently set forth at length a series 
of arguments, mainly based on astronomical data, to prove that 
the first Egyptian dynasty began in 4186 b.c. and that the 
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sixth dynasty lasted from 2920 to 2720 b.c. (Die Annalen und 
die Festlegung des Alton Reiches der Agyptischen GeschichW, 
Berlin, igip). This new estimate, even if it should prove to be 
true, would not necessarily be fatal to Langdon’s claims. But 
there are reasons of other kinds that demonstrate the derivation 
of Sumerian and Elamite culture from Egypt. 

If it can be shown that Egypt was the home of the invention of 
agriculture and irrigation, of the working of gold and copper, 
of the weaving of linen and the making of bricks, of the building 
of sea-going ships and the use of incense it necessarily follows 
that Sumer and Elam must have acquired these practices from 
Egypt, especially as Prof. Langdon rightly claims that the spread 
of culture took place mainly by sea-routes. As neither the 
Sumerians nor the Elamites are known to have built sea-going 
ships nor to have had any motives for doing so, one naturally 
assumes that the Egyptians (as the builders of the earliest 
known seaigoing ships) took the initiative in opening up the 
communication by sea with the Fenian Gulf, aa we know, ttbey, 
did with Crete and the coasts of Paleatlix, Bytin and the .Bed 
Sea. But the facts hroui^t ta light by the FRHlch.egK»yBtiMS 
in Elam seem to prove quite eoo^usively that the pndynastk 
civilization of Egypt was planted three, probably hy’Dineni 
working the copper ore. 

Perhaps the most valuable evidence bearing on the eaily 
inter-relationships of Egypt, Elam and Sumer and the wider 
spread of their cultured influence is afforded by the important 
study of early painted pottery, which M. Edmond Pettier 
contributed to the valuable scries of reports of M. de Morgan’s 
Delegation en Perse (“ Etude Historique et Chronologique sur 
les Vases Feints de I’Acropole de Suse,” Mhnoires de la Dfltga- 
tion en Perse, Tome XIII. “ RechereW Archeologiques,” fiitos 
Serie, 1912, p. 27). According to him Susian ceramic ware is 
revealed as the product of a very primitive civilization; but in 
addition it recalls (or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
reveals the germ of) certain highly perfected industries such as 
that of the Greeks. It is, in fact, an amazing mixture of in¬ 
experience and skill—the sort of result one might expect to find 
when an industry which has been developed elsewhere is sud¬ 
denly transplanted to a new country, and work requiring special 
skill is unavoidably entrusted to the incompetent hands of 
local artisans. The Susian workmanship in fact displays clearly 
the fact of the derivation of the ceramic craft from elsewhere. 

In the lowermost level in which there is any evidence of human 
occupation at Susa, pottery was found in association with copper 
and stone weapons. This suggests, according to Pottier (p. 60), 
that the pottery is Eneolithic and that the first colonization of 
Susa took place in the Eneolithic epoch. For in this lowest 
level the evidence of the arts and crafts indicates that a fully- 
developed civilization was present from the beginning of the 
Susian record preserved for us to study. Linen, for example, 
was found along with the weapons—an association with copper 
and painted pottery which further strengthens the proof of the 
Egyptian origin of the imported Susian civilization. Neck¬ 
laces of lapis lazuli and turquoise afford evidence, according to 
Pottier (p. 61), of foreign relations. They suggest, in fact, the 
possibility of connexions with the regions around the southern 
end of the Caspian (13 and 14) where these stones are found 
and were worked in very early times. 

Discussing the date of these earliest Susian remains M. 
Pottier (p. 65) thinks that they are slightly earlier than any 
of the known Sumerian objects: but he is not inclined to accord 
them an age many centuries earlier than the time of Ur Nina 
of Ijigash (2800 B.c.). It seems quite clear that there are no 
valid reasons for attributing to any Ekmite or Sumerian re¬ 
mains a date earlier, if indeed as early, as that of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty. Now the proto-Egyptians had been working 
copper, making linen and painting pottery, for many centuries 
before this earliest possible date for the commencement of 
Elamite and Sumerian civilization. Hence, as undoubtedly 
borrowing did occur, it is clear that Elam and Sumer acquired 
the germs of their civilization directly or indirectly from Egypt, 
or from the same source as Egypt. 
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M. Pettier docs not go so far as to make this claim, but he 
submits all the evidence that makes its adoption unavoidable:— 
“ Kn examinant les monuments egyptiens de I'ige prehistorique 
et des premieres dynasties, tout le mondc sera frapp6 des traits 
de rcsscmblance nombreux qu’ils prfisentent avec les trouvailles 
Elamites des couches les plus anciennes. . . . (En Egypt) on 
retrouve des formes, des sujets, des details de technique qui 
evoquent aussitftt le souvenir des antiquites de Suse: vases de 
pierre dure et d’albltre ” (p. 82). M. Pettier discusses the 
problem in its wider bearings (pp. 8.?-8s), and elsewhere (pp. 
67 et seq.) sets forth his views on the psychology of originality in 
invention and of the significance and the manner of cultural 
diffusion. Though he does not claim that Susa borrowed from 
Egypt, he is quite clear that the proto-Elamite culture was 
imported from Susa, and he sets forth the evidence which in 
fact demonstrates that Egypt must have been the source of its 
inspiration. On p. 66 he again discusses the antiquity of the 
proto-Elamite civilization and repeats his remarks about the 
earliest immigrants into Elam in these words:—“ Quand ccs 
envahisseurs s’install6rent sur les faibles hauteurs, de ncuf a 
dix mfilres a peine, qui bordaient la riviere (J. de Morgan, 
Revm d'Assyriologie, iqoq, p. 2), ils 6taicnt deja en possession 
d’une civilization raflinee.” They had copper weapons and 
utensils: their women had mirrors: they had fine clothes, etc. 

If it is indeed a fact that Elam was colonized before Sumer, the 
question naturally suggests itself why the newcomers were not 
content to exploit the fertile banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, j 
but should have chosen the le.ss attractive and rocky country 
of Elam for their settlement. The answer to this question has 
been provided in advance by Mr. W. J. Perry’s investigations 
{Memoirs and Proceedings, Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 1915) which explain why civilized immigrants in other 
parts of the world have chosen certain regions to exploit and 
neglected apparently more attractive places. The Egyptian 
Immigrants into Elam were undoubtedly prospecting for copper 
ore. In his book Les Premiires Civilizations de Morgan refers 
to Elam as one of the two “ foyers des inventions mfitallurgiques ” 
on the ground that copper implements were found in the earliest 
strata there and the mountains of Elam are “ riches en minerals 
cuivreux ” (p. 160) • But it was the ore which attracted the 
foreigners and induced them to settle in Elam. 

There is evidence of various kinds to suggest that at or about 
the time when the Elamite and Sumerian civilizations were 
founded there was a widespread prospecting of the mineral 
resources of western Asia and the lands around the eastern 
Mediterranean. The objects of this search were gold and cop¬ 
per, lapis lazuli and turquoise, pearls and shclb. 

We have already seen that the proto-Elamites had lapis 
lazuli and turquoise and suggested that they must have gone 
as far afield as the Caspian to obtain these stones. That they 
did actually exploit this region is shown by the results of the 
Pumpclly Expedition (Ralph Pumpelly, Explorations in Turki- 
slan, Carnegie Institution, iqo8) in Russian I'urkestan, where 
painted pottery of proto-Elamite type was found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of certain ancient copper-workings. There can be no 
doubt that Susian prospectors went to the Caspian area to obtain 
copper ore, and incidentally got lapis lazuli and turquoise. In 
the lowest stratum in the northern kurgan at Anau, Pumpclly 
found hand-made painted pottery, cultivated wheat and barley, 
turquoise beads, mace-heads, copper and lead, and rectangular 
houses of sun-dried brick (vol. i., p. 33). At a somewhat higher 
level he found in addition beads of lapis lazuli and carnelian 
(p. 42). It was only at a later time (his so-called “ Culture 3,” 
found in the southern kurgan at Anau) that pottery turned on 
the wheel was found: in the same level tin mixed with copper, 
and evidence of an “ intentional alloying with lead ” was ob¬ 
tained; also figurines of a goddess and a cow. Of the earliest 
culture Hubert Schmidt tentatively estimates the age as “ in 
the third millennium,” the second in the latter half of the 
second millennium, and the third approximately 1000 b.c. 

Pettier also summarizes {op. cit., p. 71) the whole discussion: 

“ According to Hubert Schmidt {Revue archiologique, igio, i., 


p. 307) the most ancient pottery from Anau may be contempo¬ 
rary with that of Susa, but he believes it to represent an exten¬ 
sion of Elamite art to Turkestan.” In a great part of the Trans¬ 
caspian region of Turkestan ‘‘ au dela de I’Oxus,” north of the 
Pamir plateau between Samarkand and Kashgar, the finding 
of objects made of metal or pottery analogous to those of 
Mesopotamia (Pottier, p. 70) affords additional evidence of the 
diffusion of Elamite, Sumerian and Babylonian culture in very 
early times. 

It is clear then that the search for copper ore, lapis lazuli 
and turquoise led to the diffusion of proto-Elamite culture far 
into Turkestan. But the same reasons led to its spread to 
Armenia, the Caucasus and Asia Minor in the west andiat least 
as far as Baluchistan, and probably India, in the cast. 

In Armenia and the Caucasus painted Susian-like vases do 
occur, but only very rarely (Pottier, p. 73). “ Cette poteric du 
Caucase, dont la date n’est determinfie, est sans contredit affiliee 
par la tradition i la fabrique filamite ” (p. 74). In Galatia and 
Cappadocia painted pottery of the same type is found, which is 
certainly not of Aegean inspiration (p. 74). Similar pottery is 
found also in Phrygia and Mysia (p. 76); and M. Pottier sug¬ 
gests that between early times and the period of the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c. Susian influence percolated int* 
Phrygia from the neighbouring lands. The geographical lines 
of the spread of this culture seem to have been determined 
mainly by the distribution of copper and gold. Elamite pottery 
has been found north of the Black Sea in Scythia (Pottier, p. 74). 
Without any definite reasons, so far as I understand his report, 
M. Pottier thinks that, although the designs upon the painted 
pottery of the Thraco-Phrygian area are similar to those of the 
Susian ware, the inspiration was independent. However, he 
thinks that Lydia and Caria, Syria and Palestine were in¬ 
fluenced both by Elam and Egypt about the middle of the 
third millennium. Once one admits the motive and considers 
the times of the respective diffusions of culture, the process 
and the lines of spread become clear enough. When gold and 
copj»cr acquired in Egypt for the first time an arbitrary value 
they were sought for far and wide, not merely in the Eastern 
Deserts of Egypt and Nubia, but also in Arabia and Elam, in 
Asia Minor, in the Caucasus and Turkestan. From Egypt there 
were two main hues of diffusion of culture—one E. to Elam and 
the other N. to Crete’ and Asia Minor;* and from each of these 
centres secondary lines of radiation were established. 

>One of the most striking illustrations of the extent of these 
secondary radiations and of the motives which prompted them 
is afforded by the remarkable centre of Elamite culture at the 
little village of Nal (in the Jhalawan district of Kalat state, lat. 
27"40', long. 66° 14') in Baluchistan (J. H. Marshall, “A New 
Type of Pottery from Baluchistan,” Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1004-S, Calcutta, ipoS, pp. 105 et seq.; for summaries 
see Revue archiologique, ipoo, p. 156, also Pottier, op. cit., p. 72 
Noctling, “ Ueber eine prahislorische Nicdcrlassung im oberen 
Zhob-Thal in Baluchistan,” Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologic, iSpS, 
pp. 460-470; also “ Ueber prahistorische Niederlassungen in 
Baluchistan,” tfcid., iSpp, pp. 104-107). 

The pottery from Baluchistan is painted with designs clearly 
analogous to those found at Susa, of the culture of which it is 
clearly either a contemporary offshoot or a persistent survival. 
On the evidence supplied by Marshall the latter explanation 
seemed to be the just one; but Noetling has shown that the 
Baluchistan pottery occurs in what he calls “ Neolithic ” sites, 
and it is quite clear that the Elamite ceramic industry extended 
as far east possibly in the third millennium. The fact that it 
was found in association with gold deposits and ancient irriga¬ 
tion works completes the proof of the motives and the identity 
of the introducers of the ancient civilization. The Baluchistan 
centre of Susian influence possibly represents a stage in the 
migration of the knowledge of copper (from Egypt, via Susa and 
Baluchistan) to India, where an early Copper Age culture 

'See Diedrich Fimmen, Vie Kretisch-Mykenische KuUur (1921). 
•A. E. Cowley, The Hittites, The Schweich Lectures for 1918 
(1920). 
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developed on the banhe of the Ganges (W. Crooke, Northern 
India, 1907, p. 18: “ an age of copper is well marked by finds of 
implements of remarkable shapes in the Ganges Valley ”). 

The search for copper or gold attracted these earliest ex¬ 
ploiters to Elami to Asia Minor, the Caucasus and Black Sea 
littoral, the southern shores of the Caspian and Transcaspia, 
and to Baluchistan; but it also led them much farther afield. 
So that, long before the invention of bronze the germs of ancient 
civilization were planted in Turkestan and along a scries of gold- 
workings from the Oxus to Bukhara, to Issyk-kul and Kulja, to 
Barnaul, Krasnoyarsk and Minusinsk, which became the centre 
where for many centuries the civilization of central Siberia 
flourished in spite of the fact that it was the lure for the greed of 
a vast continent and the home of strife (W. J. Perry, “ War 
and Civilization,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 1918). 

But it was not merely the chain of gulden sands along the line 
from Bukhara to the Yenisei that attracted the miners from the 
S., but also the gold and jade in the Tarim valiey in pursuit of 
wtiich the prospectors were led on from Kashgar to Kucha past 
Lop-nor to Suchan, Liangshan and Lanshan until eventually 
they discovered the gold and jade in the mountains S. of Si-ngan 
in Shensi. Settling down to extract this wealth they incidentally 
planted the germs of the civilization of China. Laufer's memoir 
on The Beginnings of Porcelain in China (1917) (see also his 
“ Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture,” Journal of 
Race Development, vol. v., 1914, pp. 160-174) affords irrefutable 
corroboration of the fart that “ the entire economic fouwlation 
of ancient Chinese civilization has a common foundation with 
that of the West” (p. 17s). “It is inconceivable that the 
(potter’s) wheels of India and China should be independent of 
those of the West ” (p. 175). All the facts brought together by 
Laufer point clearly to the conclusion that the world at large 
learnt the use of the potter’s wheel from Egypt (pp. 174-176). 
Many centuries later “ the incentive for the process of glazing 
pottery was received by the Chinese directly from the West, 
owing to their contact with the Hellenistic world in com¬ 
paratively late historical times. The knowledge of glazing ren¬ 
dered the manufacture of porcelanous ware possible; yet in this 
achievement the creative genius of the Chinese was not guided 
by outside influence, but relied on its own powerful resources ” 
(p. 176). 

Elamite civilization was diffused to Turkestan long before 
wheel-made pottery was made, because I’umi>elly’s excavations 
revealed the fact that in the first and second of his culture-stages 
at Anau only hand-made pottery was found. 

The routes followed by these early culture-bearers from 
Persia to central Siberia and to China respectively are mapped 
out by the remains of ancient irrigation systems. Wherever 
gold was to be obtained from any of the streams or lakes these 
wandering prospectors settled to wash the sands for the precious 
metal: they also irrigated the land in their characteristic way 
to grow crops to maintain themselves; and they left stone monu¬ 
ments as memorials for their dead. The association of these 
three classes of evidence, the presence of gold, ancient irriga¬ 
tion and stone monuments, still blazes the paths taken by these 
ancient prospectors forty or more centuries ago. Detailed 
statements of two of these classes of evidence will be found 
in J. Mouchkeboff’s Les Richesses Minerales du Turkestan 
(Paris, 1878) and H. Moser’s VIrrigation en Asie Centrale 
(Paris, 1894). 

There is evidence of another kind in substantiation of the 
intimate cultural link between early Egypt, Elam and Sumer, 
and between them and the Iranian and Turanian domains. The 
religious ideas and mythology reveal the closeness of the bonds 
between these ancient centres, and especially the fact that much 
of so-called early Aryan beliefs and myths are really Egypto- 
Sumcrian in origin. 

But reference has been made to the intimacy of the early 
cultural bonds between Mesopotamia and Turkestan because it 
has a bearing upon one of the most important episodes in the 
history of civilization—the invention of the alloy bronze and 
the inauguration of the Bronze Age. We know that before the 
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invention of bronze prospectors for gold and copper exploited 
the line of deposits of these metals which forms a chain linking 
the valley of the Oxus to the upper Yenisei. The rich archaeo¬ 
logical harvest collected around the sites of these ancient work¬ 
ings establishes this fact. Now if it be true—and the evidence 
at present available renders it probable—then the making of 
bronze was invented with the help of the tin obtained from 
Meshed. Ancient tin mines were discovered in this region by 
P. Ogorodnikov (compare Baer, Arch. f. Anlhr. lix., p. 365], 
quoted by Terrien de Lacouperie, Western Origin of Chinese 
Civilization, p. 322). “ Strabo declares that it (tin) was pro¬ 
duced in Dranginna, west of the modern Afghanistan, a district 
partly coinciding with Khurasan, where its presence has been 
confirmed. It is also found in other parts of I’ersia, jiear Astera- 
bad and Tabriz” (C. H. Read, A Guide to the Antiquities of the 
Bronze Age, British Museum, 1904, p. 9.) The exact spot wlwre 
tin has been found at the south-eastern comer of the Caspian 
is indicated by J. de Morgan, Mission Scientifique au Caucase 
(1889). 

In her important monograph on Gournia Mrs. Harriet Boyd 
Hawes brings forward the following weighty arguments in 
favour of the invention of bronze in the southern Caspian area. 
“ When the Pumpelly expedition returned from Turkestan in 
1904, one of the members brought potsherds indistinguishable 
at first sight from the brilliantly mottled ware found at Vasiliki 
(Crete) during the same season. . . . The strong likeness 
between the two fabrics ... is more reasonably explained 
by intercourse than by accident. Moreover, Dr. Hubert Schmidt 
. . . reiH>rts that a neighbouring tumulus (near the large 
one in which the pottery was found) gave him a three-sided seal- 
stone of Middle Minoan type, engraved with Minoan designs— 
man, hon, steer, and griffin. How shall we explain those evi¬ 
dences of Aegean influence in southern 'i'urkestan? They must 
be brought in line with other proofs of contact. ... We see 
that at c. 2500 B.c. Asia Minor shared with the Aegean the 
knowledge of bronze ... we may suggest the probability that, 
long before tin was discovered in Europe, it was being brought 
overland through Asia Minor, and also by way of Transcaucasia 
and the Black Sea from distant Khorassan, Strabo’s Drangiana. 

. . . Excavations at EUzabethpol in Transcaucasia have re¬ 
vealed a culture in early contact with the Aegean.” 

One of the results of this intercourse between Turkestan and 
Asia Minor was the introduction into Europe of the appre¬ 
ciation of jade, which no doubt was responsible for stimulating 
the people of Europe to hunt out and work the supplies of 
nephrite which occur locally. 

Terrien de Lacouperie makes the following statement:— 

" The precious nciihritc (polished celts) is found along the route 
from Kholan in Turkestan, its starting point, to the Jaxartes, to the 
Uxus, then S.of the L'a-spian Sea, in Babylonia and Assyria, along the 
Northern Asia Minor shores, bordering upon ancient Troy, then 
passes to the Peloponnesus, where it directs its course to Crete, and, 
not touching Egypt, passes from Greece to Italy, where it is dis¬ 
tributed among the Helvetian Lakes, the Megalithic monumenu of 
Armorica, etc.’’^ (IFerfcrn Ortgin of Chinese Civilization, p. 34.) 

Chinese Civilization. —There is no doubt that the cradle of 
Chinese civilization was in the Shensi province early in the third 
millennium, and that the inspiration of this culture was pro¬ 
vided by miners from the W. who were exploiting the gold, copper 
and jade of the mountains S. of Si-ngan-fu, and incidentally 
planting in China the much modified elements of Elamite 
civilization which had been handed on from one mining camp 
to another on the long route to China. 

The occasionid use of jade for seal-cylinders in Babylonia 
and the value attached to turquoise there suggests that the 
people who were washing the sands of the Oxus, the Syr Daria, 
Issyk-kul and the Hi for gold—and the presence of distinctive 
types of ancient irrigation works on the banks of these waters 
proves the reality of such exploitation—were also working the 
Tian Shan range and the neighbourhood of Kbotan and Kashgar 
for jade and turquoise. What strengthens the belief in, the reality 
of this suggestion is the fact that the peculiarly arbitrary and 
distinctive magical significance which was attached to pearls 
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^»«n by jadei /Tbt ob^ vtaonabto suggestion that axplaiiu tUS 
nmarkable dtcumstanoeiit that these ideas mn acquired by 
the pec^le of 'Furkestan from Mesopotamian minen, and that the 
former' came to attach to all the materials for ivhich the im¬ 
migrants were searching the pecuiiar attributes which these 
immigrants themsel'ves assigned only to certain of them. Hence 
jade came to be regarded, like pearls, as the giver of life and 
resurrection and as a preventive of putrefaction of the corpse. 

The problem that must be solved in the explanation of the 
symbolism of jade in China is the source of its inspiration. Why 
should jade be regarded as the giver of life and resurrection, the 
preserver of the dead and the bringer of good fortune ? We 
know how and why the pearl came to acquire these magical 
attributes. We know also that the ancient Persian word for 
a pearl, margan, “ the giver of life,” was adopted in all the 
Turanian languages; so that the word and the idea underlying 
it spread E. as far as Kamchatka. The exact identity of the 
ideas concerning (and the methods of using) jad(! suggest that 
they must be derived from the pearl-symbolism, and the tenta¬ 
tive explanation suggests itself that the people of Mesopotamia 
exploited the area in the neighbourhood of the Tian Shan moun¬ 
tains for gold and jade, and so transmitted to the people of 
Chinese Turkestan ideas of the magical properties of jade which 
in course of time spread due E. to the head-waters of the Hwang- 
ho river. 

“ The mountains south of Si-ngan-fu in Shensi Province produced 
jade, gold, silver, ropper and iron in the first century B.C., as ex¬ 
pressly stated in the Annals of the Former Ilan Dynasty . . . the 
distinguished physician T’au Ilung-King (4^2-530 A.U.), theauthor 
of a treatise on Materia Medica (Ming t pieli luu states tliat the best 
jade comes from (Lan-t'ien): he mentions also the occurrence of 
jade in Nan-yang, Honan Province, and in the Lu-jung river of 
Tonking, also that brought from Khotan and Kaskgar ” (Laufer's 
Jade, p. 24). 

Laufer denies that jade was imported into China from Turkes¬ 
tan before the commencement of the Christian era; and also 
seems to be opposed to the idea that the magical value attached 
to jade in China was suggested by the West. 

“ While from about the Chri.stian era Turke.stan became the chief 
source for the supply of jade to (ihina, to which Yunnan and Burma 
were later added, neither Turkestan nor Yunnan came into question 
in very early times. The jades used in the period of the Chou, and 
most of those of the Han Dynasty, were quarried on the very soil of 
China proper. It was doubtless the Chinese themselves who, being 
acquainted with jade in their country, probably for millenniums, gave 
impetus to the jade fishing and mining industries of Turkestan. 
Also this case may throw a side-light on the nephrite question of 
Europe: home-sources do not exclude imports, and scarcity or ex¬ 
haustion of sources may favor them ” (Laufer, Jade, pp. 23 and 24). 

But Laufer’s hypothesis of the origin in China of the special. 
appreciation of jade will not bear examination. The search for 
gold in Turkestan was certainly begun by people from the South. 
There can be no doubt that the same people who washed the 
sands of these rivers of Turkestan for alluvial gold and fresh¬ 
water pearls also inaugurated the practice of “fishing for jade.” . 
The proof of this inference is provided by the fact that 
jade acquired precisely the same reputation and had attributed 
to it the same remarkable repertory of magical properties bs 
these southern miners associated with pearls and gold. 

Dr. Laufer himself puts the matter in its true perspective 
when he is discussing the problem of European jade (p. 5). 
His argument is so apt and incisive that it is tempting to use it 
to demolish his own hypothesis:— 

" Nothing could induce me to the belief that primitive man of 
central Europe incidentally and spontaneously embarked on the 
laborious task of quarrying and working jade. The psycholi^cal 
motive for this act roust be supiilied, and it can be deduced only from 
the source of historical facts. From the standpoint of the general 
development of culture in the Old World, there is absolutely no 
vestige of originality in the prehistoric cultures of Europe, which 
appear as an appendix to Asia. Originality is certainly the rarest 
.th^ in this world, and in the history^ of mankind the original 
thoughts are appallingly sparse. There is, in the light of historical 
‘tacts and experiences, no reason to credit the prehistoric and early 
TiiirMric populations of Europe with any spontaneous ideas relative 
to jade; they received these, as everything else, from an outside 
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Substitute ” Ohins ” for “ central Europe “ in this wdnurebie 
stateaetat, and it applies' with eqi^' force. For: the 'C^nese 
had no reasons for attachii^ a special value to jade -until they 
were inspired to do so by ideas which came to them from else¬ 
where. Laufer claims that the question can only be settled 
on the basis of historical fact. His argument also implies that 
the idea of working jade spread from one centre. In other words, 
if wo accept his teaching, the use of jade in Europe during the 
early Bronre Age was inspired by events in the Shensi province 
of Chinal What historical evidence is there, first, for assigning 
such a remote date for the exploitation of jade in China, and, 
secondly, for the transmission of the knowledge of these events 
from China to Switzerland nearly 40 centuries ago ? 

In Turkestan we find definite reasons for the appreciation 
of and the commencement of the working of jade. We have also 
found some evidence to justify the hypothesis that the making 
of bronze was invented in clo.se proximity to Turkestan. The 
people who introduced the knowledge of bronze-making into 
Europe, also introduced the appreciation of jade. 

If, however, we accept Laufer’s view that Chinese culture 
inspired the appreciation of jade in central Europe in the 
second millennium B.C., or even earlier, presumably the channel 
passed via Turkestan. Part of his argument (see above) was 
based upon the fact that th* Chinese jade traffic with Turkestan 
was unknown before the beginning of the Christian era. But 
if there was this early intercourse with Turkestan, the fact 
that the Babylonians or whoever was exploiting the wealth of 
that country, attached a special value to gold, pearls and jade 
can hardly be left out of account in considering the origin of 
Chinese ideas. Is it likely that the exact coincidence between 
these wholly arbitrary ideas in China and Babylonia respec¬ 
tively were independent the one of the other ? Dr. Laufer him¬ 
self rightly scouts the idea of such independent development. 
If so he must admit that the Chinese ideas concerning jade 
must have been inspired by the West. 

Light is thrown upon these problems by the study of the 
metal implements found in Siberia and elsewhere. In his ad¬ 
mirable Guide to the Antii/uities of the Bronze Age (British 
Museum, 1904), Sir Hercules Read summarizes the evidence in 
an impartial manner':— 

“ At the extremities of the va.st area stretching from Lake Baikal 
through the southern Siberian steppes across the Ural Mountains 
to the basin of the Volga, and even beyond to the valleys of the 
Don and Dnieper, there have been found, generally in tombs, but 
occasionally on the surface of the ground, implements and weapons 
marked by the same peculiarities of form and by a single type of 
decoration. These objects exhibit an undoubted affinity with those 
discovered in China; but some of their distinctive features have been 
traced in the Bronze industry of Hungary and the Caucasus: for 
example, pierced axes and sickles have a close resemblance to Hun¬ 
garian and Caucasian forms. The Siberian bronzes have thus rela¬ 
tionships both in the East and West; but their kinship with Chinese 
antiquities being the more obvious, it is natural to assume that 
the culture which they r^resent is of East Asiatic origin. The 
presumable antiquity of Chinese civilization (which after all is 
only a presumption;; the continued westward tendency of migra¬ 
tion in historical times (which, however, were started by the dis¬ 
turbances in the gold region of the Altai,’ and therefore tell against 
Sir Hercules Read's argument); and the fact that the greatest 
centre of discovery lies far away to the East in the basin of the 
Yenisei, in the districts of Minusin.sk and Krasnoiarsk, are all 
jioints which may be urged in supjiort of this view." 

To the objections which wc have interpolated in this quota¬ 
tion, Sir Hercules Read himself adds others. The Chinese 
implements arc “ not of primitive forms ”:— 

“ Their prototype are found neither in the Ural-Altaic region 
itself, where some objects may indeed be simpler in design than otWs 
but cannot be described as quite primitive; nor as yet within the 
limits of China itself ’’ (p. 107^ 


’ Pages 106-T11 compare also the fuller and more recent summary of 
the evidence in the book by Minna, Scythians and Greeks, in which, 
however, the statement is marred by an uncritical acceptance of the 
dogma of independent evolution of culture. 

’ Sec Perry’s Rylands Library Lecture, War and Civilizalioh, 
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the two termini of a stieem (rf itiiltuie which puied frost the 
Bouthem end of the Caspian Sea and divided at the Tiiin Sbwa 
range into two branches, one of whi^ passed more immediately 
to the Yenisei and the other via Khotan and Kashgar ultimately 
to China. Sir Hercules Read hints at the possibility of this ex¬ 
planation without, however, definitely committing himself to it:— 

“ The similarities existing between the Far Eastern and Hunga¬ 
rian groups wilt not be fully explained until the Bronze Age of south¬ 
ern Asia as a whole is far better known than it is at present (1904). 
According to a view which has found some acceptance, the common 
elements may have been derived from some centre in southern or 
south-western Asia, from which Issued two streams of influence, one 
passing to the N. of the Caucasus, the other to China by a southerly 
route ’’ (p. 109). 

Further, in bis account of the Siberian implements. Sir Hercules 
Read adds:— 

“ The most characteristic ornament represents animals of local 
species, b^rs, reindeers, wild goats, etc., the monsters characteristic 
of the later Iron Age tombs teing absent. Sometimes the heads of 
animals are placed baclc to back so as to form the guards of daggers, 
a disposition which has some resemblance to those of daggers rep¬ 
resented upon Assyrian monuments ” (p. 1 to). 

Correlating sill the facts and suggestions brought together 
by de Morgan, I’umpelly, Laufer, Read, Hawes and Minns, 
and interpreting them in the light of Perry’s illuminating 
demonstration of the vital part played by the search for gold, 
copper, pearls and precious stones, we find the general explana¬ 
tion seeming to emerge quite definitely, even if the details still 
remain to be worked out. 

From the third millennium the mines on the S.E. of the 
Caspian were being exploited and contact was established 
between Babylonians, Elamites and the population of Turkestan. 
The northerly extension of Mesopotamian cuitural influence 
established further contact with the Mediterranean in the West, 
and both directly and indirectly with the strip of rich metal¬ 
liferous country stretching along the Caucasus from the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea to the Caspian. At the same time, from 
the eastern and south-eastern shores of the Caspian there was 
a further extension of mining activities E. and N.E. to the Oxus, 
to Samarkand and Ferghana, and to the S.E. of Lake Balkash. 
From the great southern Caspian centre of the Bronze industry 
there were drifts of cultural influence to the Aegean and the 
Black Sea, to Turkestan and China itself. 

The invention of the alloy bronze was an event of most 
momentous importance in the history of civilization; the deter¬ 
mination of the exact place whence the knowledge of this pro¬ 
cedure was diffused to the ends of the earth is therefore a point 
of exceptional significance: hence the facts and arguments 
which point to the neighbourhood of the Caspian early in the 
third millennium as the place and time of this event have been 
set forth here in some detail. 

Social Organization and Totemism .—One of the most potent 
factors in shaping the beliefs and customs of the world at large 
was the result of an ingenious device on the part of the priest¬ 
hood of Heliopolis to attain their own selfish aims, namely, of 
increasing their political power and influence and enhancing 
their social status. Until the period of the Fourth Dynasty in 
Egypt the royal family controlled the whole of the priestly and 
administrative functions of the State. The king was the high 
priest and his eldest son the grand vizier. Each of the admin¬ 
istrative districts of the State—the nomes—was governed by a 
member of the royal family. Hence the whole government of 
the State was concentrated in the hands of one family. But from 
the earliest times the priesthood of Hclio(>olis had played an 
important part in Egypt. They were responsible for the as¬ 
tronomical calculations necessary for the prediction of the 
annual flood of the Nile, on which the welfare of the whole 
country depended. At Heliopolis the first nilometer was set up, 
and in all probability the first solar calendar was devised there. 
In course of time it became the centre of the solar cult which 
superseded (or rather adopted and profoundly modified) the 
Osirian belief in the river as the source of all life. Having built 
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ierniacd tbe pi^bpcy that Re, t|>o sun god,:wp^ be (be 
of the fifst Mug the Fifth Dynasty by the 
priest- of .Heliopolis. Hence arose the custom of legardifig 
chosen, people as “ children of the sun ” and bMieving in .the 
virgin birth of kings and gods—arbitrary elements of culture 
the widespread distribution of which throughout the world, is 
a striking token of Egyptian influence in the upbuHdi;^ of 
civilization. The ingenious device of the Heliopolitan priest¬ 
hood to seize control of the State was not wholly succes^ut but 
resulted in a dual organization of the Government, the Helio¬ 
politan family controlling the priestly duties and the Memphite 
(the old royal) family the civil administration. This splitting of 
responsibility and control led to a rapid disintegration of the 
governing power and at the end of the Sixth Dynasty the 
State was reduced to a condition of anarchy. But the effect of 
this remarkable experiment in government became widely 
diffused beyond the boundaries of Egypt; and the dual organiza¬ 
tion of the community and the use of such phrases as “ son of 
the Sun ” were carried far afield, even to Oceania and America. 
In the whole extent of the regions from Egypt to America we 
find traces of two well-marked phases of civilization. The earlier 
represents a form of social organization essentially identical 
with that of Egypt of the Fifth Dynasty:—sun-c^t; a dual 
kingship, one ruling family being concerned with secular and 
another with priestly functions; and a dual division of the 
State, which even extends to individual villages. It seems 
probable that the priesthood which originally devised this dual 
organization realized the danger of the cleavage and the risk 
of disintegration inherent in it, and introduced the principle of 
exogamy to maintain the coherence of the community that was 
split into two conflicting moieties by compelling the members 
of the divisions to intermarry. 

In many places this phase of culture gave place to another 
derived directly from it by a process of inevitable disintegration 
following on the splitting off of daughter settlements. In this 
secondary process the sun-god became known as a war-god: 
the kingship ceased to be dual, and the dual organization of 
the State and the village tended to disappear with greater or 
less rapidity according to local circumstances. 

In the early phase of dualism the two rulers were assisted 
in the administration by a council, the members of which 
were the representatives of local groups (the Egyptian nomes), 
usually clans associated with some animal from which they 
claimed descent. (The reason for this remarkable belief, known 
ns totemism, is probably to be found in the fact that the earliest 
Egyptians regarded the milk-giving cow not merely as a foster- 
mother but as the actual Great M other of mankind. When the 
nomes adopted as badges a series of distinctive animals, these 
maternal functions were attributed to all of them.) Like the 
kingship this tolcmic council was also dual, one section being 
concerned with peace and the other with war. It often happened 
that the ruling power disappeared and then we find that the 
pcopledeliberately maintained the council as the proper means of 
preserving the constitution with which they arc familiar. Thus 
is produced a state of affairs commoidy called the dual organiza¬ 
tion in which the country is divided into two parts with different 
characteristics. Just as in Egypt one kingdom was known as the 
white crown and the other as the red, so in many parts of the 
world one moiety is connected with the colour white (or a 
light colour) and the other with red (or a dark colour). One is 
associated with the sky and with peace and is regarded as 
superior, the other with the earth, the underworld, and war 
and is regarded as inferior. 

A feature of the dual organization is the council of old men— 
the gerontocracy—which is regarded as of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The various groups of the dual organization in its 
pure form appear to be what arc called totemic clans. The basis 
of this system is to be found in the doctrine of theogapiy, which 
as we have seen was invented by the priests of Heliopolis to 
serve their own personal ends. 
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there wm a vait aittmitit of speeulfttioa (turing 1910-30 at 
to the meaning of totembra, an impartial and full summary of 
which has recently been published by Dr. Arnold van Gennep 
(L’£tat Actuel du Problitne Totimique, Paris, 10to). But recent 
research (and especially the unpublished researches of W. J. 
Perry, which the present writer has been permitted to see and 
use) makes it abundantly dear that, wherever it is found, totem- 
ism has been derived directly or indirectly from the beliefs and 
practices assodated with the ruling classes in Egypt during the 
P)rramid Age, to which reference has already been made. When 
one investigates the more primitive forms of totemism and 
realises the part played in them by such ideas as matrilineal 
descent from animals, virgin birth, children of the sun, and 
the belief in the protective value of animal crests, there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the derivation of these conceptions 
from Egypt of the Fifth Dynasty. 

In the foregoing account it has been claimed that a very 
intimate connexion exists between the dual organization and the 
system of totemic clans. This is not an accidental circumstance, 
os is often assumed, but is the inevitable result of the conditions 
under which the dual system arose in Egypt. No doubt this 
will be regarded as a very heterodox claim; but the facts in proof 
of it are certain and their meaning quite conclusive. Although 
the dual organization now survives only in India, Oceania and 
America, there arc marriage customs with a much wider distri¬ 
bution, notably in Africa, which point to the influence of this 
social system in earlier times. In Australia there are very com¬ 
plicated systems of rules to regulate marriage: but in many tribes 
they afford a very striking demonstration of the original connex¬ 
ion between the dual system and the totemic clans. The dual 
chieftainship still [icrsists in Polynesia and New Guinea, as it 
did in Japan until the Shogunate became virtually extinct a 
few years ago. According to G6za Rdheim {Man, 1015, p. 26) 
there arc very definite traces of the same cusfoms among the 
Ural-Altaic peoples. He refers especially to the double kingship 
of the Khazars as being essentially similar to the Mikado-Shogun 
system of Nippon. 

The vast importance of the study of social organization has 
been emphasized by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers within recent years 
(Kinship and Social Organization, London, 1913; History of 
Melanesian Society, Cambridge. 1914), and in his hands the use 
of the data relating to marriage regulations and relationship 
has become a most valuable instrument for investigating the 
problems of ethnology and the diffusion of culture. (G.E.S.) 

ANTISEPTICS (see 2.146).—During recent years the study of 
antiseptics has proceeded mainly along two lines—attempts have 
been made to produce more efficient antiseptics for use in the 
ordinary way by external application, and chemical substances 
have been ^borated which when injected into the circulation 
destroy the microbes with which they come in contact. At the 
same time many studies have been made on the natural antisep¬ 
tics by which the body rids itself of infection. 

Antiseptics Naturally Occurring in the Human Body. —It is well 
known that we are constantly coming in contact with disease- 
producing microbes and yet only comparatively rarely does.an 
infection result. It is also well known that an individui who has 
been living in a secluded spot which was comparatively free from 
infection, when brought into a city where infection is common, 
is very much more liable to infection than an individual who had 
been living in the city. The latter by coming in contact with the 
microbes has developed a partial immunity to 'the common 
infections, so that, while the stranger will rapidly succumb to the 
Infecting microbe, the partially immune person will be able in 
many cases to resist it. This immunity Is due to an increase in 
the amount of anti-bacterial substances of the body fluids, and 
to a better organization for the mobilization of the defences of 
the body towards the point of attack. 

In the simplest cases, where microbes are introduced into the 
body by the instrument which inflicts the wound, there is very 
quickly produced a dilatation of the surrounding blood-vessels 
which increases the blood supply to the infected region. This is 
'pllowed by an increased transudation of the fltiid portion of the 


blood ftom the vesiels into the infected tisauei, and by an emi¬ 
gration from the blood of the white corpuscles or leuedeytea, 
which are amoeboid bodies capable of ingesting the microbes and 
destroying them. 

With some Infecting agents such as the typhoid bacillus the 
fluids of the blood have a great power of killing the microbes, but 
in most of the commoner infections this power is not so manifest 
and the leucocytes are the chief agents in their destruction. 
The quality of the fluids even in these cases is, however, of great 
importance in preventing the increase of the microbes, and in 
acting on them so that the leucocytes can readily take them up 
and complete their destruction. Almroth Wright has shown that 
in cases of severe infection the power of the blood serum to 
neutralize tryptic ferments (the antitryptic power) is much 
increased, and by virtue of this increased antitryptic power the 
growth of the microbes is greatly hindered in the serum. He has 
shown also that the alkalinity of the blood is of great importance 
in retarding the growth of some microbes such as those which 
cause gas gangrene. He has also shown that the serum will act on 
the microbes by virtue of its opsonic action so that they can be 
taken up by the leucocytes and destroyed. These observations 
on the opsom’c power of the serum form the basis for modem 
vaccine-therapy, which has been of such benefit in combating 
many infections. 

It has been shown that the leucocytes of the blood, and also 
the leucocytes which exude from the blood into an infected 
wound and constitute pus, have a very powerful action in 
destroying the ordinary septic microbes, and these natural 
antiseptics have the great advantage over the chemical anti¬ 
septics that they art mainly on the microbes which are imbedded 
in the tissues, and not merely on the microbes on the surface of 
the wound. In 411 wounds in which an infection has been es- 
tabh'shed the majority of the microbes are in the tissues well 
below the surface of the wound, and are quite inaccessible to 
chemicals applied to the surface. 

During recent years research has been directed to the action 
of chemical antiseptics on the natural defences of the body, and 
it has been shown that the cells of the body are more susceptible 
to the chemicals and arc more easily killed by them than are the 
microbes, .so that it is clearly impossible to kill by means of one 
of the ordinary chemical antiseptics the microbes imbedded in 
the tissues, unless at the same time the tissues are destroyed. 

Chemotherapy. —The ideal method of using an antiseptic is 
to introduce it into the circulation so that it reaches every 
portion of the infected focus and destroys the microbes. For 
the ordinary bacteria this ideal had not yet been attained in 1921, 
but remarkable advances had been made in this direction in cer¬ 
tain infections. In 1910 Ehrlich prepared an organic arsenical 
product which when injected into the body rapidly destroyed 
the microbe of syphilis, and this product, salvarsan, or a later 
and more easily administered product of somewhat similar^ 
constitution, neo-salvarsan, has revolutionized the treatment 
of this disease. Following Ehrlich, Morgenroth prepared a 
chemical substance which had a remarkable affinity for the 
pneumococcus (the microbe which causes pneumonia), and 
destroyed it in very high dilution, whereas it had little lethal 
action on other bacteria. It was found that Morgenroth’s 
drug (optochin) lost much of its lethal power on the pneumococcus 
when injected into the animal body, and also it had certain 
poisonous effects on the animal tissues, so that in practice it had 
not been useful. The fact, however, that drugs can be prepared 
that have a very specific action on one microbe offers some hope 
that in the future there will be produced chemicals which will be 
able to destroy rhe ordinary disease-producing bacteria, without 
damaging the tissues, and so give us an easy and certain remedy 
for the common infections. 

Chemical Antiseptics for Application to the Wound. —Prior 
to the World War the use of antiseptics in surgery had been 
largely discarded in favour of “ aseptic ” methods, in which the 
aim was to prevent the access of the microbe to the wound. 
During the war, however, it was found that all wounds were 
infected with septic microbes, and many antiseptic meUioda 
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%«Sr« W^oyed 1 h the d( deetroying; tboe micrdbec. At 
first, antiseptics such as carbolic acid and Iodine were usrf, 
but they were found to be ineffective in preventing the spread of 
the infection. Then antiseptics of the chlorine group which 
were derived from bleaching powder came into vogue, and these 
were found to be much more useful, although their exact value 
was obscured by the great advances made in the surgery of the 
wounds at the same time. These chlorine antiseptics act very 
quickly on the microbes, but at the same time they are very 
rapidly destroyed in the wound, so that after about lo minutes 
they have lost their antiseptic value. It was the common 
practice to instil these antiseptics into a septic wound every two 
hours in the hope of keeping up a constant supply of the anti¬ 
septic, but as the active agent is destroyed in about 5 or 10 
minutes it follows that for the greater part of the time there 
was no antiseptic in the wound. Fleming has shown that in all 
probability the beneficial action of these so-called antiseptics 
was not in their power of destroying microbes but in their power 
of aiding the natural antiseptic defences of the body. 

In the simplest form these chlorine antiseptics were solutions 
of hypochlorous acid (ensol) or sodium hyiiochlorite (Dakin’s 
fluid), but later Dakin introduced more complicated organic 
preparations, such as chloramine T. and dichloramine T., which 
were more stable and contained a greater percentage of the 
active agent. These later applications have never attained the 
popularity of the simpler compounds. 

Morison introduced into war surgery a procedure in which 
the wound, after being thoroughly cleansed, was rubbed over with 
a paste consisting of bismuth, iodoform and paraffin (Bipii). 
This obtained a considerable popularity, and it was sujtposed to 
act by virtue of the iodoform, which is not in itself an antiseptic, 
being broken down in contact with the blood fluids with the 
liberation of iodine. Experiments showed, however, that there 
was not sufficient iodine liberated to act as a lethid agent for 
bacteria in the body fluids, and it is jirobable that, like the 
chlorine antiseptics, this dejiended largely for its beneficial 
action on its power of aiding and conserving the natural defences 
of the body. 

The last types of antiseptics to be introduced into war surgery 
were the aniline dyes. The power of some of these dyes as anli- 
bacteri.al substances had been previously investigated. Church¬ 
man had shown that gentian violet would kill many varieties 
of bacteria (those which stain with Gram’s method) in a dilution 
of i in 1,000,000, or less, while it had little lethal action on 
other varieties which did not stain by Gram’s method. Another 
dye, brilliant green, had been used in bacteriological technique 
for the isolation of tyjihoid bacilli, owing to its having a less 
lethal action on these than it had on the other and more common 
bacteria. Browning introduced into surgical practice another 
dye of the acridine scries, called by him flavine or acriflavine, 
which had been originally prepared by Benda at Ehrlich’s 
suggestion for the destruction of trypanosomes (the parasites of 
sleeping-sickness). Flavine cliffcred from all the other antiseptics 
in that it acted more powerfully in the presence of blood serum 
than it did in water. Great hopes were therefore entertained that 
it would be able to deal effectively with the bacteria in an 
infected wound. It was found, however, that it was rapidly 
fixed by the body tissues and by the dressing of the wound, and 
in practice it was not found to have advantages over the other 
antiseptics in common use. 

Towards the end of the war all the chemical antiseptic solutions 
fell more or less into disuse and more reliance was placed on 
efficient surgery and the natural antiseptics of the body. The 
greatest advance in the treatment of infected wounds was the 
efficient cleansing of the wound, the removal of all dead tissues, 
and the immediate dosing of the wound so that the natural 
antiseptic defences could exercise their functions to the greatest 
advantage. It was found that when physiological salt solution 
was used the results of this procedure were as good as when 
chemical antiseptics were employed. 

^ince the war conditions have been removed antiseptics have 
largely disappeared from surgical practice, and a return has 


been mede .to " aaeptid ” methods, in nhtefa.mibrobes itte, as 
possible,, excluded from the wound And< the! sKtund 
defences of the body sre left to deal with the few microbfes 
which may gain access. {A. Fn.) ' 

ANTOINE, ANOIt£ (1858- ), French actor-manager (ms 

8.148), opened in 1897 his Theatre Antoine in Paris, which for 10 
years he made famous as a home of modem realistic drama, 
playing in particular the works of Brieux, Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, and staging a French version of King Lear. He 
returned to the management of the Oddon in 1906 and there 
produced JuJius Caesar, Coriolanus and a large number of 
classical and modem dramas, but he retired in Feb. 1914. He 
was subsequently engaged in writing his memoirs. 

ANTWERP, Belgium (sac 2.155).— Pop. (1014) 313,833; but, 
including Borgerhout (52,126) and Berchem (32,257), total pop. 
308,216. The projected grande coupure, or cutting through the 
neck of the loop in the river Scheldt immediately below Antwerp, 
was abandoned, and, in place of this scheme, three extensive 
wet-docks were constructed between 1903-14. In 1913, 7,142 
vessels of aggregate tonnage 28,270,000 entered the port as 
compared with 6,005 of 10.662,000 tons in 1905. The decision, 
taken in 1878, to change Antwerp from a fortress to a fortified 
position by the construction of an outer line of 15 forts and bat¬ 
teries at a di-stance varying from 6-g m. from the enceinte w-as 
nearly completed at the outbreak of the World War in 1914. 
A proposal to connect the two banks of the river by a tunnel 
under the Scheldt was about lo be taken in hand in 1021. 

On Aug. 17 1014 the Belgian Government left Brussels for 
Antwerp, and the Belgian army withdrew before the advance of 
von Bescler’s army behind the fortified lines. The bombard¬ 
ment of Antwerp began on Scjit. 28 and hasted until Oct. o, 
when the city surrendered. Kinc-tenths of the ixipuJation fled! 
mo.stly to Holland. Some 300 houses (especially in the March6 
aux-Souliers, the Avenue d’Am6riquc and the suburbs near the 
forts) were destroyed, but the older and more important publie 
buildings (the positions of which were known to the Germans) 
escaped damage. Under the harsh occupation of the Germans, 
Antwerp remained practically a dead city. On Nov. 19 1918, 
the King and Queen of the Belgians entered the city in state 
and attended a Te Deum in the cathedral. In Aug.-Sept. 1920, 
the Olympic Games (7th Olympiad) were held in a newly 
constructed stadium at Beerschot just outside the city. 

The Siege of 1914 

In the middle of the iplh century, the steady development 
of the city and its naval installations had made it ncress.T,ry to 
enlarge the fortress, and so disquieting were the ambitious of 
the new French F.mpire that it was decided to erect a national 
keep for the defence of Belgium at Antwerp. The new fortress 
was accordingly built between 1850 and 1870 under the direction 
and after the plans of the celebrated Belgian engineer, Gen. 
Brialmont.* 

It comprised: (i) A line of deracherl forts (forts No. 1 to No. k 
and Fort Merxem on rhe righr bank; Forts Cruybeke, Zwyndrecht 
and Ste. Marie on the left) placed at a distance of about 2i to 3 m. 
from the agglomeration of buildings, so as to protect these against 
bombardment. These forts, about 2,200 yd. apart, built both in 
masonry and in earth, were big batteries which embodied the 
lessons of the siege of Sevastopol. (2) A polygonal enceinte carri^ 
round the edge of the city. 

With over 1,000 guns the entrenched camp of Antwerp was 
considered tlic most jxiwerful fortress in the world. After the 
lessons of the sieges of 1870-1 and 1877, however, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to extend the fortress’s sphere of influence 
still further, in order to facilitate the operations of the Belgian 
army when manoeuvring under it.s protection, and especially 
to enable it to make sorties in the direction of Brussels or in .that 
of Louvain without being cut off. As the water-line formed by 
the rivers Nethc and Rupel considerably impeded such opera¬ 
tions between Lierre and the Scheldt (that is to say, on that part 
of the front which was most convenient for them), (he forts of 

general plan of Brialmont’s fortress and details of its enceiatt 
will be found in 10.693-694. 
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Waelhem and Lierre and the Chemin de Fer redoubt were con- 
atructed S. of the Nethe as a sort of bridgehead. Meanwhile 
the demands of the port were growing, and the city was becom¬ 
ing cramped within its enceinte. It was therefore decided about 
tgoo to extend the defensive system still further. 

The scheme adopted by the legislative chambers in tgo6 provided 

(I) The creation of a principal line ojdefence, composed of detached 
forts about 5 to 11 m. from the limits of the Antwerp agglomeration, 
to shelter the city from bombardment by the artillery of that epoch. 
This line was, on an average, about 2 m. in front of the Itupel- 
Nethe water-line, thus placing the crossing points of this line out of 
reach of heavy field artillery. Its total perimeter was 59 in., 46 m. 
on the right bank and 13 m. on the left, of which 6 m. were protected 
by inunefations. . 

The forts, 17 in number, were disposed about 3 m. apart, and, m 
principle, permanent redoubts were to be built in the intervals. 
The forts were armed with one or two cupolas for twin 15-cm. guns, 
two cupolas for single 12-cm. howitzers, and four or six cupolas for 
single 7-5-cm. guns. The redoubts luJ only one 7 S-cm. cupola. 
Forts and redoubts were constructed entirely of ordinary concrete, 
with vaults 2-30 metres thick at the crown and surrounded by wet 
ditches, 33 ft. wide. They all had tradilores or “ Bourges casemates ’’ 
flanking the intervals with 7-S-cm. Q.F. guns. The garrisons varied 
from 100 to 500 men. 

(2) The creation of an enceinte de sdrete. on the old fort line, the 
forts being organized for small weapons. Concrete redoubts were built 
at intervals of about 500 yd. and all these points d'ap^i were 
connected by a grille. This line of defence was to be 20 in. long and 
5 to ji m. removed from the first line of defence. 

(3) The demolition of the elaborate enceinte built in 1859 in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. 

(4) Additional defences on the Lower Scheldt, including several 
coast batteries level with Doel to sweep the reaches of the river up 
to the Dutch frontier. 

These very extensive works had necessarily to be spread 
over several years, and in 1914, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
the transformation of the fortress had not been completed. 

(0 Even if the organization had been carried through acconling 
to plan, the fortress would not have come up to the standard.s es¬ 
tablished by the siege of Port Arthur. The two positions of defence 
were too shallow in themselves and also too far apart to support one 
another. The points d'appui of these positions, in which the elements 
of permanent defence were concentrated on a small ground surface, 
very easy to locate, were conceived on a vicious principle. Mono¬ 
lithic concrete is not invulnerable to present-day siege artillery; 
the organs of defence should therefore be protTCted above all by 
their dissemination, by camouflage and by their irregular dispersion 
over a large surface on the principle of the Metz Feste. 

The substructures and the armouring, constructed to resist the 21- 
cm. monar, were not calculated to face 28-cm., still less 30-5 and 42- 
cm. projectiles.' 

(2) In July 1914 not one of the forts planned in 1906 was finished. 
Some lacked cupolas. Others had cupolas without concrete aprons, 
and these had to be improvised by pouring gravel, iron rods and 
cement round the cupolas. In some cases saclu of cement soaked with 
water, or even simple sandbags, had to sulfice. 

The transmissions and canalizations were not established either 
inside or outside the forts, neither was the machinery in place. 

(3) For reasons of economy the 15-cm. cupolas had been provideil 
with old guns, formerly on wheeled carriages, which had a ,range of 
not more than 8,800 yd. and used black powder. The most recent 
guns, amongst them tnose of the traditore batteries, hastily installe.d; 
were for the moat part without laying instru ments. Of the otiter 

uns available the most powerful was the 1889 model 15-cm. which 
ada range of 11,000 yards.' UIdergunsor howitzers, of 12 orif cat. 
were also available, all using black powder. England sent six 4-7 
Q.F. guns, mounted on armoured railway trucks, and, in the last 
days of the siege, six 6-in. guns. No equipment for observation of 
fire and no observation posts existed, and the necessary survey 
work for firing by the map was incomplete. There were ten aero¬ 
planes and one balloon for the fortress and the field army together. 

The supply of ammunition was extremely modest, the 15-cm. guns 
being proviaed with 800 rounds, the others with only 125. &me 
French ammunition was hurriedly obtained, but, nut being designed 
for the ^ns, it speedily put them out of action. 

The fort gamsons were chiefly of the oldest classes. The 
Lebet rifle with which they were armed was strange to them and 
they were entirely ignorant of the machine-gun. The men of the 
fortress battalions which garrisoned the intervals had had no military 

' Twenty-eight cm. howitzers were used by the Japanese at Port 
Arthur 1904-5. The first German model of 30-5-cm. 4iege howitzer 
was designed as early as 1898. (C. F. A.) 

* Its 38-kgm. shell was powder-filled. Anorderfor8,oooH.E.shells 
Jiad'been placed in Germany in 1912, but the firm concerned failed 
to deliver them. 


service for to years or more and their fighting valoe was very low. 
The cadres were entirely inadequate. 

Unfinished works, conspicuous and concentrated, proof only 
against projectiles of 21 cm.; obsolete artillery, lacking in ob¬ 
servation-posts and in munitions; a garrison full of goodwill 
but with inadequate cadres and untrained in the handling of 
modem weapons—such were the real means of defence of the 
legendary fortress of Antwerp in 1914. 

None the less the Belgians displayed, from the moment when 
their territory was invaded, the utmost activity in preparing 
it. The unfinished forts were put in a state of defence by any 
means that came to hand. The aprons for the cupolas were 
banked up as best they could be. Distribution systems were 
created for motive power, lighting and telephones. The imme¬ 
diate foreground was cleared, though this did more harm than 
good, as it made the works very visible. The inundations were 
prepared. Forts and redoubts were united by continuous wire. 
In the rear infantry trenches were constructed, but these in¬ 
evitably showed well above ground on account of the water- 
level in the soil, and the shelters, which were none too numerous, 
were made merely with logs. The reserve artillery of the fortress 
was established in battery positions, which gave an average of 
five old-pattern guns, firing black powder, per km. of front.' 

A supporting position along the whole length of the Nethe 
was put in hand. The old fort line, and even the enceinte (which 
had been only partially demolished), were also organized as far 
as possible. 

The unfinished state of the fortress and the mediocrity of its 
armament formed a serious handicap to the important part which 
Antwerp was destined to take in the operations. 

(1) As a great commercial metropolis, always abundantly supplied 
with products of all kinds, Antwerp was an obvious centre for mili¬ 
tary depots and stores. Containing all the army’s arsenals and 
supply magazines, it was a base of operations from which the army 
could under no circumstances allow itself to be cut olT. 

(2) By reason of its situation Antwerp offered to the Belgian 
field army a stronghold from which it could sally forth at any time 
it chose, to threaten the lines of communication of the German 
armies operating in the north of France. 

(3) Through Ostend and Zgebniggc Antwerp had easy means of 
communication with England. Under the shelter of the fortress and 
the Scheldt English troops could safely land in Flanders, act in 
liaison with the Belgian army, operate against the German lines of 
communication, protect the Pas de Cialais coast with its sea traffic, 
vital to England, and prevent the Allied left wing from being turned 
and enveloiied. 

To fulfil these important missions the fortress should have been 
complete and well manned. Failing these two conditions, it was of 
no importance save for the presence of the Belgian field army within 
its walls. 

The Belgian army had fallen back in the direction of Antwerp 
when, to avoid envelopment by the German 1 . and II. Armies, 
the Nethe position had to be evacuated (Aug. 18-20). Hence, 
too, after the sortie battles of Aug. 25 (Eppeghem, Hofstade, 
Werchter) and Sept. 9-12 (Acr.schot, Haecht, Louvain) under- ^ 
taken for the purpose of cooperating in the battle of the Frontiers 
and that of the Marne, the army returned in each cose to the 
fortress, resolved to stay there as bng as its communications 
with the sea were not in danger. 

When the German I. Army wheeled through and past Brussels 
on its way to France, it dropped the III. Res. Corps (v. Bescler) 
to face northward as a flank-guard against the Belgian field 
army at Antwerp. With some additions and changes, Beseler’s 
force* remained on the defensive, fulfilling this duty on the 
line Grimberghen-Over de Vaert-Aerschot. 

On Aug. 25 and again on Sept. 9 it had to meet serious sorties 
of the field army in Antwerp, and on the second of these occa¬ 
sions its situation was at one time critical. After this, for a few 
days, the front was quiet. But towards Sept. 20 reports began 
to come in of important German transport moves and of a 
quantity of very heavy artillery moving on the roads leading 

* The artillery of the field army of course excluded. 

•Till Sept. 8 Beseler remained under command of I. Army. 
From Sept. 8 to Sept. 10 his force was under the VII. Army head¬ 
quarters. Finally on Sept. 17 the force was designated “Armeegriippe 
Beseler.” (C. F:A.y 
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’ The total artillery 8treng;th of the Germans before Antwerp was: 
Field Artillery p_ Qun 25 batteries 150 pieces 

F. How. 6 " jfi " 

Hetny Field and Siege Artillery pieces 

Gun» 10 cm. 6 battens 9A niftPM 


10 cm. 6 batteries 
13 cm. 4 “ 

15 cm. a ‘‘ 

Long guns 


24 pieces 
16 “ 

8 “ 
48 pieces 


Howitiers 15 cm. 18 batteries 
21 cm. 12 “ 

Howitzers 

Super-heavy Howitzers 

German and Austrian 30*5 cm. 4 batteries 
German 42 cm. 2 “ 


72 pieces 
_£8 •• 
ISO pieces 

9 pieces 

_t' " 

13 pieces 
TC. F. A.) 
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On Sept. 27 the German operations assumed the character 
of the beginning of a siege. The town of Malines received a 
violent bombardment and was evacuated. The artillery de¬ 
ployment of the attack was completed, and fire opened on the eSth. 

The Army Group Beseler comprised at that time the 37th 
Landwehr Bde. between Alost and Termonde, where it had 
served in flank guard since Sept. 14; the 4th Ersatz Div. (arrived 
frtim Lorraine on the 26-27) between Termonde and the VVillc- 
brocck canal; the Marine Div. between this canal and the Dylc 
abput Malines; the III. Res. Corps from the Dyle to the 
Ailtwcrp-Aerschot railway (5lh R. Div. on loft, Otli R. Div. 
on right), and the 26th Landwehr Bde. N. of Aerschot, with a 
griup furnished by the III. Res. C. further to the right front at 
VVtsterloo. 

(I’hc specialist troops, besides the medium and heavy artillery 
already alluded to, were two regiments and some additional 
units of pioneers, four railway companies, three kite balloons 
and a flight of acrophines, a survey section and two searchlight 
sections. General von Beseler himself was an engineer general 
anil had been inspector-general of pioneers. 

Field-Marshal von dcr Goltz, Governor-General of Occupied 
gium> had at his disposal some brigades, of which the ist 
serve Ersatz Bde. and the ist Bavarian Landwehr Bde. 
ned the Beseler Group directly, while the 4tat Landwehr Bde. 
bed the left rear betwdfen Alost and Ninove, and the 38th 
u Bde. the right front near Beverloo Camp. 

^iege ^peraHont .—^It at >once became clear that the attack 
»being cotieentratcd on the south front of the fortress. The 
attack project elaborated by the Germans in peace-time had 
m»de the east front the objective. On the other hand, an attack 
agbinst the west front would have had the advantage of isolating 
the Belgians from Allied support. But von Beseler had not the 
necessary forces to prosecute a siege on this side while still 
covering the communications through Brussels against a sortie. 
Inispite, therefore, of the fact that the Nethe and its inundations 
lay behind the fort line, he had decided to attack the south 
front.* Trusting in the thrice-proved powers of his weaiwns 
of attack, he set out to spare his infantry, to crush and throw 
into confusion the lines of defence by gunfire, ruin the mechanism 
of the organs of defence in the forts by methodic hammering, 
controlled by aircraft, destroy the guns in their cupolas and the 
ga|Tison in their shelters—-more certainly than would have been 
possible if they had been dispersed—-before giving them a chance 
ofjfighting. These results attained, he would then cautiously 
advance his infantry and gain a footing in the shattered forts 
and pulverized lines of defence. 

The Belgian troops were thus faced with the prospect of wait¬ 
ing stoically and in obscurity, without hope of riposte, under 
the fracas of a cyclopean bombardment, till the moment when 
they should be blown up or crushed at their posts. 

Under such conditions they could not hold out •'■cry long. 
ItJwas essentially a question of the number of mortars aird the 
qiaintity of munitions ix>ssc.ssefl by the assailant and of tlie 
deltructive power of each separate projectile. Actually this 
unequal struggle lasted ro days and nights without truce, and 
thfe time was infinitely precious in retarding the moment when 
the Germans—rid at last of the menace of the Belgian army on 
their right rear—could freely and with better ihances renew 
their great effort to reach and envelop the left flank of the 
Franco-British armies. 

On Sept. 27 the Belgian field army was distributed on the 
most dangerous sectors as follows: The ist and 2nd Divs. 
between the Senne and the Nethe from Willcbroeck to Lierre 
with the 5th Div. in reserve N. of the Nethe; the 6th and 3rd 
Diys., between the Senne and the Scheldt; the 4th Div. at 
Termonde and the cavalry division about Alost-Wcttcren to 
cover thp communication between Antwerp and the sea. 

On the morning of the 28th the German cannonade was let 
loose along the whole front between Termonde aud Lierre. Under 


#*Wi« rtqneHt for additional forces wherewith simultaneously to 
MilKbte ■west of the Scheldt was refused bv headquarters. 


cover of this the infantry got into contact with the outposts of 
the fortress. The Belgian guns replied with vigour. 

Between the Scheldt and the Senne Belgian detachments 
energetically repulsed their assailants (4th Ers. Div. and Mar. 
Div.), notably on the outskirts of Blaesveld (S.E. of Fort 
Brecndonck). But E. of the Senne towards noon, the super- 
heavy artillery ciimc into action and began by engaging F'oris 
Waclhem and Wavre Sic. Catherine.’ At Fort tivre Stc. 
Catherine the first 42-cm. shell pierced a concrete vault 2I 
metres thick. At i p.m. the gallery of the gorge front was 
demolished. Other vaults, including those of the fire-contTol 
room, suffered the same fate; a cupola was jammed, and the left 
traditore battery crumbled into the ditch. The other fort.s 
suffered less. The firing, after a pause in the evening, con¬ 
tinued with intensity all through the night on most of the 
forts. On the 29th, W. of the Senne renewed attacks, especiall)' 
heavy about Blaesfeld, were repulsed. Between the Senne and 
the Nethe the cannonade was even more violent than on the 
previous day, both the trenches in the intervals and the per¬ 
manent works being engaged. From s A.M. Fort Wavre Ste. 
Catherine (whidt in fact was the point selected by von Besder 
for the break-through) received as-cm. projectiles at regular 
intervals of seven minuteE, nut counting those of 21 and 30>’5 cgn. 
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It is difTicuIt to imagine the terrible situation of .t garri.son sub¬ 
jected to such a bombardment. The arrival of a 42-rm. projectile is 
announced by a deafening roar. When it bursts in the masonry the 
whole mass of the fort shakes violently and .seems to .sink in the 
• earth and to oscillate back to its original level. The Idasl throws 
men against the walls. Poisonous fumes and clouds of cement diist 
cause violent sickness and sometimes suffocation. Under such condi¬ 
tions, and in close confinement, it is easy to sec why the men lost, 
not only their powers of action but even, it seemed, their reason. 

The men's quarters were destroyed, fires broke out, the air 
became iinbrcatliablc and the greater part of the garrison took refuge 
on the berm of the ditch. A 42-001. projL-etile went through the dome 
of one 15-0111. cupola, exploded, and tossed the vonssoirs to a dis¬ 
tance of about 30 feet. The second iS-cm. cupola was put out of 
.action by a 30-5. 'j'he other cupolas were cither dustroyeii liy bejng 
l.aid bare or made inaccessible by the obstruction of their galleries. 
One magazine was hit by a shell and blew up. The double capoiiier 
of tlic capital was complclcly ruined. 

By II A.M. the fort had all its guns out of action and nil 
means of defence destroyed. I’he survivors of the garrison were 
authorized to evacuate it as fire rendered it untenable. Forts 

’ The artillery of medium and heavy calibre was deployed mostly 
along the Malines—Heyst-op-den-Berg road, the rest behind Malines, 
at ranges of 3,500 to 7,000 yd. from the two first and 5,txio to 9,000 
from the two last-named forts. Of the super-heavy artillery tfcro 
30-5-cm. batteries (range 9,500 and 10,500 yd.) engaged Fort Wael- 
hem and Cheniin de Fer or Duffel redoubt; a .3o-5 battery (8.500 
yd.) and a 42-cm. battery (11,300 yd.) attacked Fort Wavre Ste. 
Catherine;an Austrian 30-5-battery (range 8,800 yd.) Fort Koningi- 
hoyckt, and a 42-cm. battery (range 9,000 yd.) Fort Lierre. All 
these were two-gun batteries except the Austrian, which had four. 
The ranges here given are approximate. For positions see map. 

(C. F. A.) 
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Waelliem and Koningshoyckt, less heavily bombarded, continued 
to reply vigorously. 

On the 30th the situation grew worse. The ist Div. deployed 
between the Heyndonck inundation and Fort Wavre Ste. 
Catherine wa-s worn out by three days of bombardment and 
had to abandon its ruined entrenchments and transfer the 
defence to the N. bank of the Nethe, leaving Fort Waelhem to 
defend itself in i-solation. The right of the and Div., affected 
by the retreat of neighbouring troops, and itself heavily engaged, 
gave way at one time. 

The (lerman infantry had not yet attacked* at any point, 
but all the works had suffered terribly except Fort Lierre. The 
artillery both of the forts and of the intervals maintained the 
struggle all day against the German gunners. Between the 
Senne and the Scheldt two powerful attacks on Blaesveld and 
on the sector of the 6th Div. were repulsed. 

The Germans, oxpc(,-ting that by this time Fort Waelhem, 
Fort Wavre Ste. Catherine, and the defences to the N.E. 
would be ripe for storming,” had fixed Oct. i as the day for 
their break-through. Accordingly the Marine Div. was to 
attack Fort Waelhem, the trenches adjacent, and Cbemin de 
Fer redoubt, and the 3th Kes. Div. to storm Fort Wavre Ste. 
Catherine and the Dorpveld redoubt. The attack of the Marine 
Div. foiled to reach Fort Waelhem (the Belgian ist Div. having 
largely redecupiod the trenches evacuated ^e day Wok), but 
its right captured Elsestraat, and after a sharp initial repulse 
the sth Res. Div. reached its objectives, while the Belgian and 
Div., after prolonged resistance under bombardment, began 
Ktredting to the Nethe. 

Meantime the works of the Senne-Nethe sector had been 
subjected to a final and terrible hammering. Fort Waelhem had 
been mortally wounded. A 30-5 projectile blew up a magazine 
killing or grievoasly burning a hundred men who were sheltering 
in the adjacent postern. But the fort still claimed to be in a 
condition to fire, and, in fact, the assault on this fort was a 
definite failure, as also was an attempt made in the night of 
the ist-znd. Fort Wavre Ste. Catherine was carried by the 
German infantry in the evening of Uie ist.‘ 

The Dorpveld redoubt had been bombarded intermittently 
on the 29th and ,30th, and on Oct. i from 8:30 a.m. Towards 
3 p.M. an assault was delivered. The only ys-cm. cupola being 
out of action, the survivors of the garrison held the rampart 
for half an hour, then abandoned the firing crest and took refuge 
underground; a company of the enemy’s infantry installed itself 
in the mass of the cupola and tlie craters of the earthwork, but 
the garrison kept up rifle-fire from the barrack windows. 

The commandant of the work managed to get a friendly 
field battery outside to sweep with shrapnel the enemy installed 
over his head; reciprocally, his own traditore battery came info 
action about 11:30 p.m. to defend the interval. On the 2nd, 
towards 3:30 A.M., on their side, the Germans attacked the roof 
of the fort by mining, and the concrete, which was of poor 
quality, began to yield in the right-hand part of the work. 
From this point the artillerymen could be of no use, and they 
were withdrawn under cover of darkness one by one, under the 
fire of a German machine-gun on llie redoubt. Towards 5 a.m. 
a second mine, still more powerful, breached the vaulting, and 
the enemy took jiossession of the deserted floor. After defending 
for some time an improvised barricade which limited the as¬ 
sailants’ progress, the commandant and 12 men, the sole sur¬ 
vivors, were forced to surrender about 6 a.m. Fort Konings¬ 
hoyckt, though violently attacked by 30 -s’b, took a vigorous 

* In its methodical advance it had reached the line of the Vrouwen- 

vUet jtMarine Div.); a line 700 yd. from Fort Wavre Ste. Catherine 
(xth Re.s. Div.); Wavre Notre Dame and Koningshoyckt (6th Res. 
Div.); Berlaer (37th Lw. Bde.). On the 30th the Germans were 
very anxious about their right flank, owing to Belgian activity in 
the region E. of Fort Ke.sHel. , (C. F. .^.) 

• According to the German account the light flanking guns were 

still in action when the fort was stormed. Authority had however 
been given to the commandant (see above) to evacuate it. The fort 
received 44 hits (out of 500 rounds fired) from super-heavy calibres. 
Observation difficulties, due to the country, seem to have made 
control of fire unsatisfactory. (C. F. A.) 
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part in the evening in repulsing the attack on the intervals.! 
Fort Lierre, after six hours’ uninterrupted bombardment from, 
the 42’B, repulsed an attempted assault early in the evening* 
The same night (ist-2nd) the German's tried in vain to pierce 
the interval between Fort Lierre and the Tallaert redoubt,* 

Between the Scheldt and the Senne the German infantry 
made no move on this day. The artillery, however, kept up a 
continuous hammering on the front of the Belgian 3rd and sth 
Divs., and especially on Fort Breendonck. 

On Oct. 2 the Belgian ist and and Divs. crossed the Nethe 
and pushed forward to regain the intervals lust during the night, 
but were checked by violent artillery fire, and King Albert there¬ 
fore decided to transfer the defence to the north of the Nethe, 
and had all crossings destroyed. 

The evening was marked by the death-struggle of Fort 
Waelhem. Here the recent strengthening of the structure had 
consisted chiefly in overlaying one metre of concrete on the old 
brickwork of 1881, and, according to the Germans, the sr-cm- 
shell falling in large numbers on thefort contributed asmuehitO' 
its ruin as the jo-s’s of which-calibre the fort received ,}o<effectiv«* 
hits out of 536 fired. The Tallaert. redoubt and F«et j 5 io i\iwg Sr. 
hoyckt were evacuated, being in rtiins, the,fif8tf«amedjofniigiAe!i 
the ezpiloaion of a magarine, the second/owing: tdythe Jt^C;«£ 
thesheUa. On the fall of Fort Wavre Ste. €atheriiteith^tv4tHnn>. 
battery hitherto engaged against that, loit was turoedi.oa tto. 
Fort Koningshoyckt, superposing its effect on that oflfouT'Awt< 
trian 30-5’s. At Fort Lterre, afta the fruitless attack of Ae 
previous day, the German artillery opened fire at 7130 AtK. 
and battered successively all the organs of the fort. Several 
aeroplanes aided in directing the fire, and here the single.42- 
cm. battery engaged obtained a higher percentage of hits than 
elsewhere (32 out of 175 rounds). All the cupolas where put out 
of action, and all the chambers had to be evacuated in turn. 
By 5:15 P.M. the fort was practically destroyed and shortly 
afterwards it was evacuated. The Gmmans did not occupy it 
till next day. 

On the 3rd the small Duffel (Chemin de Fer) fort, armed with 
six s-7-cm. cupolas, on which the German artilleiymen no 
doubt disdained to waste a 42,* held the enemy engaged the 
whole day until its munitions were exhausted. 'The command¬ 
ant then blew up his defences and brought back his gunners and 
his wounded to the N. bank of the Nethe. The German infantry 
of the Marine Div., which advanced during the day and the 
night, occupied the ruined redoubt early on Oct. 4. 

The Belgian tnxips now began to be seriously disheartened. 
The forts, in which their confidence—though misplaced—had 
been supreme, had in a few days been shuttered under their 
eyes by the blows of a monstrous artillery, and they knew that 
their field artiUcry had nothing* but its own brave audacity 
with which to carry on the struggle. All its efforts were con¬ 
centrated on thwarting the enemy’s active preparations for 
crossing the Nethe, where the infantry hastily erected new lines 
of defence. 

The events of these days had left no illusions os to the fate 
in store for Antwerp's fortified positions. It had been proved 
that the 42-cm. or even the 3o-5-cm. shell would pierce a non- 
rcinforccd concrete vault of 2i meters or the 24-cm. (oi in.) 
chrome-nickcl-stcel domes of the cupolas. Once fire had been 
opened on a fort it was a question not of days but of hours 
to put it completely out of action. This being so, the idea 
that the entrenched camp of Antwerp could constitute a definite 
place of refuge for the army and the Government had to be 
abandoned once for all, on pain of involving the army in the 
surrender of the fortress. But another and a far more serious 

• According to the German account, the defenders were even 
able to counter-attack on this part of the line. 

* Tschischwitz says that the existence of the Tallaert redoubt came 

as a surprise to the Germans. (C. F. A.) 

‘After the ruin of Fort Waelhem, howeverj a 30'S-cm. battery 
was switched on to the redoubt, against which it fim 137 rounds. 

(fc. F. A.) 

‘ Ammunition supply had become a matter of anxiety by the eve¬ 
ning of Oct. 3. 
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itiMiace threatened the army more snd more m the days went 
(in. For a fwtnigfat put the “ Race to the Sea *' had been in 
ptogrcM in France. dde, heating to envelq> the outer flank 
of the other or sceldngtto protect ita otim flank from the same 
fate, Wao being led* by a seriee of pamllel and practically 
s ytt dh i e no tii Offort«>tO di4)lace'the oentte of granity and the 
dedllebitMijnt’irt dweeinpaign totsarda the ate. Thus by the end^ 
dt’Sdpb bottie^roBt h^ bete’extended from ithe Oise to: 
Arras and Btthune, and freah Oetmon masses were traversing 
Be^om hi a leesterly direction. 

1310 teal peril to which the Belgian army was exposed lay in 
the possible failure of the Allied left to gain on the enemy’s 
right and join up with the Belgians on the Scheldt. Yet this 
junction must be effected at all costs, even if the fortress had 
to-be abandoned in order to get into contact with the Allies. 

Ibe King was strongly in favour, however, of holding the 
fortress until the last extremity, in order to bind the troops and 
material now concentrated before it, and also to gain the maxi¬ 
mum of time for the formation of a Franco-British-Belgian front 
on the Scheldt and the Dendre—the natural rampart of the 
coast, the Straits and England. To prevent the Germans from 
reaching the coast would be an inestimable service tendered to 
the Allies, and the King was determined not to relinquish the 
idea save in the last resort. Every day gained at Antwerp meant 
a French port saved—to-day Boulogne, the next day Calais, 
the next Dunkirk—and the withholding from the Germans of 
the Straits of Dover, the most important maritime artery in 
the world. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
fully realized the capital rdle which the fortress might play in 
the war. With great fm-csight and initiative he had drawn the 
attention of the British War Office to the strategic importance 
of Antwerp in the beginning of September. In the first days of 
Oct. he came in person to the besieged fortress to take stock of 
the situation. The Belgian Command gave him a frank state¬ 
ment of its intentions, and King Albert informed him personally 
of the rdle he proposed for the Belgian army on the extreme left 
wing of the Allied front. Being entirely in agreement, Mr. 
Churclull returned in all baste to London to push forward the 
immediate dispatch of all the troops the French and English 
Governments could spare to Antwerp and Ghent. It was ur¬ 
gently necessary (i) to guarantee the effective union of the 
Belgian army with the general Allied front and (2) to bring about 
this union on a level with Antwerp, or, failing this, on a line as 
far east as possible with its left resting on the Dutch frontier or 
the coast, so that the enemy could in no case seize and envelop 
the Allies’ extreme left wing. 

Given the double aim which the King had in view, that of 
holding Antwerp os long as possible and not allowing himself 
under any circumstances to be cut off from the Allies, there 
was no time to be lost in transferring the main base of supplies 
from Antwerp to Ostend, whence the army could carry out its 
subsequent operations in concert with the Allies. The transport 
of materials and supplies and the evacuation of the manu- ' 
facture and storage establishments, of the wounded, the prisoners 
and the recruits therefore commenced on Oct. i. Although the 
only through railway connexion between the E. and W. banks 
of the Scheldt was that by way of Willebroeck, Pueis and Tumise 
railway bridge, within range of the enemy’s guns, the trains 
followed one another night after night, with all lights out, until 
Oct. 7 without attracting attention. West of the.Scheldt the 
evacuation transports and convoys were protected by the 4 th 
Div. round Termonde, and the Cavalry Div. round Wetteren.* 

* A first attempt on Termonde had been made on Sept. 26 by the 
»th Landwehr Bde. advancing from Alost down the left bank of the 
Dendre. Not only had this bten hung up at Gyseghem, half-way, 
but Alost itself in its absence had fallen to an attack by Belgian forces 
from Wetteren. The 27th and 28th were taken up in recapturing 
Alost, which was thenceforward held, though the garrison was 
“ constantly and severely worried by cavalry, cyclists, armoured 
cars end armoured trains ” in the words of the German account. 

A detachment of thebrigade was sent up to watch the S. side of Ter- 
monde, and one from the 4th Ers. Div. was similarly posted (not 


SriUsk Assisiimci.’^Tkt inlmediate result , of -Ur.i -CJuucldB^ 
personal intervention was the arrival at Antweip, en the evening 
of Oct. g, of a brigade of s,ooo.meaflf the Biitiib!B«yal Norval 
Dhteion. The apparitfoni at dawn oa!thc4th,<t]f tktte theflnt 
ABke the Bclglan ioldlen had let eyes on during thevtiro monthi 
• of theiwnr--atoHeed:»,iwludesoiBe ienthniiaim sJHtwi the disr. 
: pirited defence trcgifc. lUpteppilytithis aasisrattce Could.,be im, 
mere than a moral sthnohis for a.ireshhuiti of cnersy, ; 

. Meanwhile, thfli^scctean i^antry £. the Senne advvtced 
steadily as near to the Nethe line as the Belgian: fire pennittedf. 
vrinle the medium and heavy -artUlmy mo^^ up to new posi¬ 
tions, and the euper-heavy batteries, freed by the faU of all¬ 
works between Waelhem and Fort Lierre. indusive, got into 
place to attack Fort Breendonck on the left flank and Fort 
Kessel on the right—three Gennan 30-s batteries W. of Hom- 
I beek engaging the former, and the Austrian jo-s’e at Heykant 
and one 42-cm. battery* at Isschot the -latter. On the 4th the 
six pieces concentrated upon Fort Kessel at ranges of 5,000-9,300 
yd. quickly finished their work, the place bring ruined and 
evacuated just before midday. It was not until the 6th, however, 
that fire was seriously directed upon Fort Breendonck. 

Gen. von Bescler’s original scheme was that each unit on 
the in. Res. Corps front should strive on its own account and 
at its own time to obtain a foothold beyond the Nethe, while 
the Marine Div. remained echeloned back on the left, and the 
26th Landwehr Bde. advanced on the right as close to Fort 
Kessel as possible. The fire directed upon the half-exposed left 
of the sth Res. Div., however, soon made it necessary that the 
right of the Marine Div. should also attempt to advance. In 
this it was unsuccessful, and during the 4th the whole of the 
Sth Res. Div. and part of the 6th could do no more than approach 
the water-line. 

On the right of the 6th Res. Div., on the contrary, a bold 
advance carried the Germans into Lierre, and there began in 
that town a prolonged and fierre struggle, the British Marine 
Bde. deployed along the Little Nethe and the sth Belgian Div. 
on the Nethe between Lierre (excl.) and Hit Ven (cxd.) com¬ 
pletely holding up both the right of the 6th Res. Div. and those 
troops of the 26th Landwehr Bde. which, on the fall of Fort 
Kessel, had pu.shcd up to Klosterheyde. 

On the evening of Oct. s the German force in Lierre was still 
pinned down by the fire of the Marine Bde. Further south, 
under cover of a very heavy bombardment, they had succeeded 
in crossing the river, but were held a short distance beyond it, 
along the road from Hit Ven to Lierre, with only precarious com¬ 
munications behind them. 

On Oct. 6 at dawn the sth Div. tried, by a general counter¬ 
attack, to throw the enemy back to the S. of the Nethe. But with 
the whole mass of the German artillery free to cover its infantry 
the counter-attack was foredoomed. The Belgian guns vig¬ 
orously supported it, and a determined attack near Ringenhof 
was for a moment successful and produced a crisis in the German 
line. But no more could be done. The assistance of Fort 
Broechem was at an end, since on this day it was taken under 
fire by the 42-cms. and the Austrian 30-s-cras. which had ruined 
Fort Kessel and then advanced to their third positions at 
Vythoek and Koningshoyckt respectively. More and more 
German infantry was, by one means or another, got across the 
Nethe, and the debris of the 1st, 2nd and 5th Divs. and the 
English Marine Bde. fell back little by little in the afternoon 

without fighting) at Baesrode. The whole force on the left was 
placed under the 4th Ers. Div. staff, but until the arrival of further 
troops from the governor^cncrars forces (ist Res. Ers. Bde.) 
nothing could be done. On Oct. 4 the arrival of these troops, behind 
which the ist Bav. Lw. Bde. was also coming up, released the 27th 
Lw. Bde. from Alost, and an advance was made by this brigade {o 
SchoonarUe on the Scheldt, with a view to forcing the passage there 
and reaching Termonde from the rear. On the 4th, Sth and 6th, 
however, attempts to do so were repulsed by the defenders, and 
throughout the critical days the Germans were unable to interfere 
with movements in the Lokeren region. (C. F. A.) 

’ T(he 42-cm. battery which had attacked Forts Wavre Ste. 
Catherine and Koningshoyckt was a railway battery, and had to 
remain inacti-ve (or the time being. (C. F. A.) 
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to the Ike Co&tich^Boochsut, where kvilkh iabouren end 
recndtihad du|t‘some roq(^ ts«dice.t: ir'j >■ 

Me^hik, along tho Seheldtr .t^ enen^'attitudnflVat 
becoming more and more, a — erniw efie 
Ooiii^ xrt BaeuDde^..;!]?eFa«Bde and C SchohmMde.7; >rrhe 
aikatkn of theBeigkngtliiDik,;hBpd iftm4tb^BBltebi« 

mkml ^fhke hqr thd gretdBthdanged'wdiith tdaeateaed! the 
Be^{ka> aany-<tbat> of^^bei^i iomted ki!the!)iMteeH.>.itEiie 
IHr;, wfakh withthe aid DivjiitiHlieidtheiatt Une^etweda the 
WtUebroeck<canal and ihe^Sohddtj now received erden totioei 
the Scheldt'at Ikniae to iieinfoKe ithe 4th Div. and aafdguaid 
the army^s oommnnicatioa with the west. < 

Witkdraaal ef tiie Belgim Field Arm^The defence troopa 
were becoming extremely fatigued, the bravest among them 
being daunted by the uninterrupted bombardment and the 
peiMtent feeling of heh>leBsaeas in the face of the weapons 
which had pulverised forts and lines of defence in succession. 
Soon the enemy would be bringing up his batteries to bombard 
the city itself. If it had taken only a week to reduce the prin¬ 
cipal line of resistance constituted by the modem forts on the .S. 
of the Nethe, still less would suffice to break up the old forts of the 
inner line. The fortress could now odcr no prc^onged resistance. 
Moreover, all hope of linking the Antwerp front with that of 
the Franco-British armies had to be abandoned. Two new 
English naval brigades, recently formed, had arrived in the 
fortress on the sth, bringing the effective of the Royal Naval 
Div. up to 10,000 men; a French naval brigade had been moved 
from Dunkirk to Ghent and the British 7th Div. and 3rd 
Cavalry Div. under Gen. Rawlinson had landed at Zeebrugge 
and Osteiid. Had these troops arrived a few days earlier a 
combined operation against the left wing of the besieging force 
might have changed the face of the war. But it was too late. 
As Mr. ChurcM said:—“ A week earlier, the result would have 
been a certainty ... a little later 300,000 men could not 
have earned the operation through.” 

On the one hand, the Germans were threatem'ng the line of 
retreat through Termonde. On the other, liaison with the Allies 
was compromised, for the German right wing in France was now 
hardly more than 30 m. from the sea, whereas the distance from 


tlK Nethe to wu flj Tliii betag ime eoa^ 

^toxtiewiaow dohfdsmtodiull etbe(Wi-’Gw'’St%iih iirmy’tuat 
avoid being surrounded, On thB! ey<eniiig 'ef<>Ocni'44ii» 
dchfikd toMpasathtltokt tof'Om ,kain body>^el.>«herhnB^ Adwt 

Oattef'Jtltokitoan, aadgmm oiUetotoicNM to^hdilett^btakil 
tie .fithiddi: 

tktodk'tiRriinttei'dHdf'nuurffi'waith^^ 
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kakkg^.cveiy'«f«tJto thtohr< bock the-gtADlv;: m XhtoteD; ' > 
G 3 »b Sortrees was edll to be defended’to thh atBuMt 
Oen. Deguiie, the govermr. The ganieon pn^ (penmnol (if 
Urn foeU and foitrees tnops)> with die tnd Div. and the 
Naval Div., some 50,000men, were more than winngt. to do wtet 

could be done with the remains of the fortress. 

The Final Ketulanca.—Oa the 6 th Fort Broechem, battered 
all day by four 3o^s’8 and two xa-cme., had bcai put out of 
action and diemantled. The improvfeed line Aertselaer-Contfch- 
Bouchout was merely a row of light shelter-trenches, farUn;; iU 
<^th and with both flanks in the air. General Deguiae con¬ 
sidered it too risky to commit his forces, very inferior as they 
were, to a determined defence of this expoaed position.^ He 
therefore placed the and Belgian Div. and the EngUA Div. 
on the line of forts No. i to No. 8 . These two divisions stoicaHy 
endured there the usual bombardment throughout the days of 
the 7th and 8 tb. Meanwhile the main body of the Belgian army 

* The Gemun official account criticizes the inactiidty of Gen 

“'“IS the opportunity offered by the success at Ringen- 
hol. Whether this criticism be well founded or not it shews that the 
position at that moment was regarded by the German command as 
critical. 

* On the night of the 6th the German line ran from a point S. of 
Fort Bipechcm, along the Little Nethe and in advance of the Nethe. 
to a Mint al»ut l m. W. of Duffel Station. The Marine Div. wm 
still short of the general alignment, not having crossed the Hver 
On Its left, the a^th Ersatz Div. faced the line of the south-western 
forts, of which Fort Breendonck was beginriing to be subjected to 
tombardment. The left of the 4th Ersatz Div. was at St. Amand and 
Baesrode on the S^eldf, in touch with the forces operating at and 
above Termonde. On the extreme right, detachments were advanc¬ 
ing in the direction of Massenhoven rMoubt and Santhoven. 

(C. F. A.) 
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, was movin* between the Scheldt and the Dutch frontier, seeking 
contact with Rawlinson’s force and the French Naval Bde. which 
were collecting towards Ghent. 

• In the afternoon of the 7th, under instructions from O.H.L., 
Gen. von Beseler infonned the governor of his dedsion to 
bombard the dty of Antweip, commencing at midnight, in 
default of previous capitulation. This attempt at intimidation 
had not the smallest ^ect upon either Gen. Deguise or on the 
Communal Council which, tnnvoked by the governor, declared 
itself to be “ willing to accept the consequences of prolonging 
the defence to its extreme limits,” and assured him, moreover, 
that it never would try to influence the decision of the military 
authorities responsible for such defence. 

The bombardment began at midnight.’ It was directed 
especially on the gates of the enceinte. Certain quarters of the 
town were attacked by long-range guns. On the same night 
(yth-Sth) part of the III. Res. Corps pushed its patrols up to 
the fort line of defence. 

On the 8th, Gen. Paris, the English general, and Lt.-Gcn. 
DaMin, commanding the Belgian and Div., came to the con- 
dusion that resistance to a determined attack on the following 
day would be hopeless. On hearing this and also that Gen. 
Paris, after telephonic communication with the British Ad¬ 
miralty, had received orders to bring away the Naval Div., 
Gen. Deguisc at syo P-m. gave up the idea of holding the fort 
line of defence any longer, and decided to take advantage of 
the night to withdraw all the troops occupying it to the left 
bank of the Scheldt. 

The orders were;— 

(1) The British Naval Div. to cross In the night and entrain at 
St. Gtileu Wacs for Ostend. 

_ (2) The 2nd Belgian Div. to accompany the British Div., covering 
Its entrainment at St. Gilles Waes against the (Icrm.nn troops re¬ 
ported near Lokeren (sec below), then to march westward and try 
to rejoin the rest of the Belgian army. 

(3) The forts still intact to defend themselves individually to the 
utmost. 

(4) The enceinte to be handed over to the Germans when they 
appeared before it, in order to save the city from unnecessary damage. 

( 5 ) . A force of some 20,000 men of the garrison troops, under Gen. 
Deguim himself, to hold out as long as possible in the entrenched 
camp formed by the Scheldt and the forts of the left bank. 

These movements took place in the night of the 8th-gth 
without being disturbed by the Germans (who had no suspicion 
of them), but not without a good deal of confusion. MeanwhOe 
the bombardment of the city continued. 

On the 7th the Germans had succeeded in forcing the passage 
of the Scheldt at Schoonacrdc. The advance was pushed to 
within 2 m. of Lokeren, where sharp resistance was again met. 
The Belgian army was in fact streaming past the front of this 
small force in several columns; neither side, however, was in a 
position to take the initiative of an encounter battle, the Ger¬ 
mans owing to the tactical, the Belgians owing to the strategical 
risks that this action would have involved. 

Next day the Belgian divisions, though the enemy did not 
know it, were past the reach of attack and in touch with the- 
French and British forces at and north of Ghent, leaving no 
baggage or stragglers to be picked up, since all impedimenta 
had been removed in the transfer of base to Ostend several daji 
earlier. 

On the gth, therefore, the three German brigades, now followed 
by the rest of the 4th Ersatz Div., struck a blow in the air, while 
the tst Res. Ers. Bde. from Alost advanced on Ghent, and at 
Melle became involved in a very heavy fight with the French 
Naval Bde. and some Belgian batteries (Oct. 9 and 10). On the 
idth, wheeling inwards to invest the fortress, and thus turning 
their backs to the Belgian field army, the five German brigades 
N, of the Scheldt pushed on to the line St. Gilles Waes-St. 
Nicolas, Kettermuit, But instead of the expected main body 
of the Belgians they only encountered the 2nd Belgian Div., 
which passed under fire of their guns at Moerbeke westward 

* It was (^ned by a battery of 5-0 shielded guns, E. of Lierre, 

riSiSOO yd- from the nearest point of the enceinte. Later 13-cm. 
biftteries were also employed. (C. F. A.) 


and the two last battahons of the British Naval Div., which were 
caught at St. Gilles Wac-s and forced over the Dutch frontier. • 
Thus did the ^eater part of the prey which the Gent«T>. 
counted on capturing at Antwerp escape them. 

Meanwhile Gen. Deguise was preparing to defend the en¬ 
trenched camp on the left bank of the Scheldt. But his remain¬ 
ing tr^ps were of mediocre quality. The men of the fortress 
battahons were old, their officers few—hardly one per company 
^and nearly all either reserve oflicers or newly commissioned. 
The N.C.Os. were scarce and did not know their men. In fact, 
Gen. Deguise had 20,000 men in uniform rather than 20,000 
combatants. On troops such as these the fury of the bombard¬ 
ment naturally had produced a great efiect, and the departure of 
all field troops, and that of the English whom they hud wel¬ 
comed so hopefully, led them to look upon themselves as so 
many units written off. During the whole of the 8th and gth 
their lines were crossed by crowds of civilians who, carting 
their families and their furniture and driving their live stock 
in front of them, filled all the roads and routes leading westward, 
repeating a.s they went the stories, a hundred times magnified, 
of Vis6 and Louvain, of Dinant and Aerschot. 

The spectacle of this deplorable exodus completed the de¬ 
pression of the soldiers. It was no longer possible to expect this 
^most shepherdless flock of men at bay to defend themselves 
in open trenches when they had seen armour and concrete 
ruined in a few hours. 

On the evening of the gth Gen. Deguise, knowing that the 
Germans were near I.okeron and believing, through an erroneous 
report, that they had also crossed the river at Antwerp itself, 
became convinced that no further organized resistance was 
possible. Ofiiccrs and units were allowed to leave the fortress 
I at will and were to attempt to rejoin the field army. Many 
acted upon this and some succeeded, the rest taking refuge in 
Holland. On the loth the general sent a flag of truce to Gen, 
von Beseler to enquire the conditions of surrender. But mean¬ 
time the civil authorities, seeing the city to be empty of troops, 
had acted on their own account. The situation was grave. At 
about twenty points fires had been started by the bombard¬ 
ment. The waterworks at Waelhem on the Rupel having been 
in German hands for a week, the firemen could not undertake to 
master the flames in the fire areas. With a sudden violent wind 
the whole city might be set ablaze. 

To save the city from a disaster, which could be of no advan¬ 
tage from a military point of view, the leading townsmen bad 
sent a deputation to Gen. von Beseler to obtain a cessation of 
the bombardment, and on the afternoon of the gth an agreement 
was signed suspending the bombardment on condition of the 
surrender of all the works of the fortress the following day at 
noon. Gen. Dcgui.se tod no choice but to ratify this agreement. 

Deep as was the impression made upon the world by the 
fall .of Antwerp, the material strategic gain to the Germans was 
far less than had been anticipated. Although in military stores 
•and economic resources their booty was considerable, not orfiy 
had the whole of the Belgian field army made good its escape, 
but not even the fortress troops were left to adorn the German 
triumph. As to the works which had not been attacked, they 
were empty and in most cases rendered useless by their com¬ 
mandants. 

Antwerp—Port Arthur — Verdun .—The rapid fall of Antwerp 
in 1014 may seem astonishing when compared with the resistance 
of Port Arthur in 1904 and that of Verdun in rgifi. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, both in appreciating the resistance of the Belgian 
fortress and in deducing technical lessons from the siege, to 
compare the conditions of the thrife cases in some detail. 

Although Port Arthur posstlssed no cupolas and several of its 
forts were unfimshed, yet the Russians had six months’ Idsura 
to prepare, not a line, but a zone of defence 3 m. deep. In which 
forts, trenches and redoubts formed a tangM ^tem, deveriy 
applied to very diflScult ground. Dug out of hard rock, these 
entrenchments offered an exceptionally good resistance to the 
eaginea destruction. The artilleiy of the defence was ample 
and well distributed in the intervals. Finally, the Japaileae 
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idege material included at first no calibres above 15 cm. It 
was only after two months of the attack that aS-cm. mortars 
were brought up. Of these the Japanese brought 18 pieces into 
action, and their projectiles broke through the i-metre concrete 
of the permanent forts. But even so the artillery played a 
secondary r 61 e. Under these conditions the moral of the defence 
was bound to be excellent, and the fortress was taken by Nogi 
only after sapping, mining and very heavy sacrifice of life. 

At Verdun the Germans used the same calibres and somewhat 
the same methods of attack as at Antwerp. The bombardment 
was to annihilate the defence, the infantry to reap the results 
of the bombardment, and in fact the progress made during 
the first days was considerable. If they failed in their under¬ 
taking it was because the French promptly brought up a great 
quantity of artillery and established a regular system of reliefs 
for the troops in line^; because the broken ground on the banks 
of the Meuse was favourable to the defence; because the forts 
had been strengthened by reinforced concrete (some of them, 
notably Fort Vachcrauville, were entirely of reinforced con¬ 
crete), and because the nature of the soil allowed the garrison 
to dig themselves into shelters, proof against even the 42-cm., 
right under the concrete masses of the forts. 

In contrast to these conditions the fortress of Antwerp was 
built on a uniformly flat site, with water only three feet below 
the surface. This made it necessary to build nil the fortifications 
above ground and to forego the advantage of deep shelter. The 
forts were of simple concrete, proof to 21-cm. shells at most. The 
whole Belgian army was in the line from the outset without hope 
of reinforcements, fresh artillery, or relief. A<ldcd to this, the 
army, which had at all costs to avoid being surrounded in the 
fortress, had a vulnerable flank. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Antwerp, Tort Arthur and 
Verdun represent three absolutely distinct military situations. 

German Ocrufiation: Kernnstructirm nf tlw Fortress .—Once masters 
of Liege and Namur, the Oermans liiKl lost no time in repairing all 
the works. They restored the concreted works to their original thick¬ 
ness and filied up all fissures and craters. At Namur most of the 
cupolas were replaced, but at Liege on the contrary they removed ; 
all guns and even numerous armour parts, and proceeded to organize 
the forts exclusively for infantry and machine-gims. The mechan¬ 
ical and telephonic installations and the ventilation system were 
improved.’ Door and window apertures were made smaller and a 
great number of the latter walled up. 

At Antwerp, as at Lifige, the Gormans converted the forts into 
infantry works in accordance with the principles already applied at 
Metz. They restored the earthworks of the forts, but did not as a 
rule reconstruct the chambers destroyed by bombardment. Cham¬ 
bers not taken into use were walled up. In the intervals they main¬ 
tained only the western and northern fronts. On the west front 
(Blaesveld-Bornhem and the left bank of the Scheldt) the existing 
trenches were consolid.ated and formed into two lines joining the 
gorges of the permanent works. A considerable number of small con¬ 
crete shelters also were built here for machine-guns or observers, 
and some for flanking guns. On the north front, facing Molland, 
from the Lower Scheldt to Fort Schooten, the Germans took pains 
to maintain in good order the old permanent forts and the interval 
trenches. The fetter were made into a continuous system, generally 
double, with communication trenches, and concix-tc shelters and 
posts. In front were two continuous belts of wire. The flanking was 
ensured by the traditore batteries of the repaired works and by 
concrete machine-gun emplacements. This line was prolonged by an 
analogous organization, facing north, all along the I'urnhout canal 
unto and including that town. 1 

The defence system of the river as organized by the Germans ran- ] 
sidted of the following elements (all save the last-named on the right 
bank) t Sanlvliet gun-spur (four emplacements for railway guns on 
pivot platforms, two for 28-cm. guns, two for two 17-cni. guns paired; 
near the platforms were reinforced concrete shelters for ammuni¬ 
tion and personnel); Blaua/garen battery (four 12-cm. guns in separate 
reinforced concrete shelters); Lillo battery (four 15-cm. guns without 
overhead protection); Liefkenskoek battery (two 12-cm. guns in con¬ 
crete shelters); Ste. Marie battery (six 24-cm. guns in casemates). ^ 


* On Feb. 21 1916 there were in the Verdun system ii divisions. 

By July I, 54 i other divisions had done duty in the line, making a 
total of fijj. Of this total on an average about 27 were present at 
any one time. (G. F. A.) 

* ^Igfen and German accounts of the siege of Antwerp concur 

in! noting the inadequate ventilation of the forts and the effects of 
tlfia on ^eir resisting power. (C. F\ A.) 
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To sum up, the Germans in restoring the fortress of Antwerp 
treated the permanent works on the principles applied at Metz, and 
the intervals as if they formed part of an army front, 

BlBI.IOGRArHy. —The Belgian official account of the operations of 
1914 appears in Instalments in the Bulletin Beige, des Sciences Xfik- 
teUres. An official German account {Antwerpen tQJ 4 ) by E. V. Tschi- 
schwitz, senior general staff officer 111 . Re«rvc Corps at the sie^, 
was published in 1921 at Oldenburg. Fbr the British part the official 
naval history by Sir Julian Corbett should be consulted. 

(R. vanO.) 

AOSTA, DUKE OF (Emanuele Filibexto) (186^ ), 

Italian general, was bom Jan. 13 i860, the eldest son of Prince 
Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of Aosta {see 1.804), and Maria Vlttoria, 
Princess of Pozzo della Cistema (1847-1876). In 1895 he married 
Princess Helene of Orleans, daughter of the Comte de Paris. 
Devoting himself seriously to the military career, he in due 
course commanded the ist Div. at Turin and the X. Army Corps 
at Naples. A very serious illness caused a break in his career, and 
on the eve of Italy’s entry into the World War he was still on the 
reserve list. Following upon the clash between Cadorna and 
General Zuccari, who had been appointed to the command of the 
Third Army, the duke was chosen to succeed the latter, and he 
retained this post throughout the war. The duke’s command of 
the Third Army was con.spicuously successful. His task was 
thankless, for the duty of his army was to hammer against the 
iron ramparts of the (Tarso. Various notable successes were won, 
though the territorial gains were very limitcsl, and in the process 
of wearing down the enemy the Third Army played a great 
part. The duke’s rank possibly told against him to begin with; 
but the qualities which he showed speedily made it clear that he 
was no figurehead, and that he held his command by merit. In 
the end the fact of his being a royal prince was only a help to the 
position he had established for himself, for it put him outside the 
field of ordinary jealousies. lie had the invaluable faculty of 
establishing harmony and a spirit of cooperation among his 
suborilinatcs, and he won a great popularity among the troops, 
for whose welfare he did all that lay in his power. His qualities 
as a leader were so highly estimated that he would probably 
have been chosen to succeed Catloma if it had not been thought 
unwise to place upon a royal prince the responsibility of so grave 
a moment. 

The Duchess of Aosta served throughout the war as inspectress- 
general of Red Cross nurses. In spite of delicate health, she rose 
superior to continuous fatigue and frequent hardship, and the 
award to her of the silver medal for valour was no mere compli¬ 
ment. Their two sons Amedeo, Duke of Apulia (b. i8g8), and 
Aimonc, Duke of Spolcto (b. 1900), both served in the war. 

APPONYI, ALBERT, Count (1846- ), Hungarian states¬ 

man {see 2.226), was from 1906 to igio Minister of Education 
in the Wekcrlc Cabinet. In consequence of Francis Kossuth’s 
illness Apponyi undertook the greater part of his business as 
president of the party of Hungarian Independence, calling 
itself the party of 1848. In the message sent to the party just 
before his death Kossuth designated him as his most suitable 
successor. At the outbreak of the World War he adopted in 
I’arliamcnt the standpoint oi a “ truce of God.” Together 
with Count Julius Andrassy and Rakovszky, Apponyi was from 
July 6 to Aug. 25 igi6 a member of the commission estab¬ 
lished by the Hungarian Chamber of Deputic.s to watch over 
the conduct of foreign policy. In internal affairs Apixmyi 
fought for universal suffrage. After the outbreak of the Octo¬ 
ber revolution of 1918 he retired for a time into-privatfc life. 
In 1919 he was elected as a non-party deputy to the National 
Assembly, and was head of the Hungarian peace delegation in 
Paris. He became a member of the League of Nations Union, 
and as a politician standing outside party -was in 1921 perhaps 
the most influential man in Hungarian politics. 

His published works include; Recollections of a Statesman (1912); 
Die recktlUke Naiur det Beziehungen zwischen Oesterreich und Un- 
garn in the Oesterreickische Rundschau (vol. xxviii); and in Hsn- 
garlan Hungary in the World's Press (1915). 

ARABIA (see 2.234).—"Fhe political frontier of Arabia on 0 ie 
N. was indeterminate in 1921 except iq so far as the buiutdaiies 
betwea Syiia, Folei^nc ajid Mcaopot'amia, as laid down in w 
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FnncO'British Convention of Dec. aj iqao, affect it (see Syria). 
The limits of the various independent states of the peninsula, 
with the exception of the N. boundary of the Aden protectorate, 
all remain equally undefined. A natural frontier on the N. runs 
in an irregular cupe from Akaba (’Aqaba) first N.E. and then 
S.E. to the Persian Gulf, following the fringe of cultivation, 
which fluctuates according as the nomadic or sedentary popula¬ 
tion is the stronger. This line excludes Kerak, but leaves the 
transition area of the Hamad or Syrian Desert within Arabia, to 
which, both physically and ethnographically, it seems to belong. 

Topography. —Up to 1914., even the best knowledge of Arabia 
was sketchy, but considerable advance has since been made by 
the discoveries of recent travellers and as a result, direct or 
indirect, of war operations. The progress to be noted falls under 
three main heads: new light has been thrown on the drainage of 
the i^ninsula; the positions of a number of places, previously 
very imperfectly known or only guesse<l at, have been accurately 
fixed; and a vast amount of topographic and ethnographic 
detail has been accumulated. 

The compilation of the map of Arabia on the million scale 
has kept pace with discovery. For this purpose, the route 
traverM in northern and central Arabia from Huber’s Journal, 
extending over 3,000 m., was replotted on a large scale and 
formed a groundwork on which to place the more hurried surveys 
of Wallin, Palgrave, Doughty, etc. All the labours of recent 
travellers, starting with Leachman (1910), and ending with Bell 
(1914.), were reconsidered from the originals and adjusted with 
due regard to the proportionate value of each, while the in¬ 
formation collected by Col. Lawrence during the World War 
and the surveys of Philby were incorporated. The work of 
compilation was undertaken by D. Carruthers in 1914 and in 
1921 was still in progress. Provisional sheets covering the 
northern half of the country had already been issued. 


The course of the main watershed of Arabia can now be traced 
with general accuracy., Prolonged northward from the highlands 
of Yemen and Asir, it passes inland between Taif and Wadi Turaba 
and runs E.—not W. as was previously supposed—of the Heia* 
railway through the ^eibar harra, or lava outcrop. Perhaps some 
“ the higher ^ks of the 'Aweiridh ridge overtop it. 

Wadi Hamdh, the main drainage basin of the short western slope 
01 Arabja, previously thought to have its head-waters in the vicinity 
of Medina, at about lat. 24-’ N., in all probability has its source in 
W. Aqiq, at least 3 farther S., thus giving it a total length of 
700 to Bc» m. including windings. The 'Aqiu, rising S.W. oT Taif. 
jMsses well to the E. of Mecca and W. of Medina and is said to take 
the name W. Shaiba between these two towns. Some doubt remains 
whether the Shaiba discharges wholly into the Hamdh just N. of 
Medina, or whether it also forms a tributary eastward in W. Rumma 
(Rima). Wadi coming from the N., and W. JizU from the S.. 
ana joining W. Hamdh in the plain of Jurf are its two main afflu- 
ents. and their courses, together with the middle reaches of the 
Hamdh, have been explored in great part and mapped. 

Much new mfomation has been obtained as to the drainage of 
the long eastward slope—effected mainly by the great wadi sys¬ 
tems of the Dawasir, Sahaba and Rumma (naming from S. to N.). 
1 he town of Dam, in W. Dawasir, central Arabia, previously 
mapp«l near lat. 23 N., has had its position definitely fixed in lat. 
^ 27 _N, and long. 44” 40’ E. The direction of the course of W 
Dawasir a matter bng in dispute, proves to be S.E. towards the 
Rubael Khali, or Great Southern Desert, and not N.E. as the old 
maps show. The pmnt of junction of the important Asir wadis— 
Ranya, Bisha and Tathlith—is in all probability in the plain of 
Hajla ateut 50 m. N W. of Dam. As to W. Sahaba, which has a 
practical monopoly of the surface-waters of the central mass of 

j t of which trends to ihe sea at the southern 

C'l.Oatar, it was found to have its remotest head-waters in 
W. Sirra in the very heart of the peninsula. Under the name of 
W. Birk, the Sina brroks through the Tuwaiq plateau and, turning 
northirard as W. ’Ajaimi, joins W. Hanifa some 60 m. S.E. of 
Riyadh (lat-2A 37 'N..long. 46°4i'E.). W. Hanifa ultimately falls 
into the Sahaba, but the latter probably carries no surface-water 
at any time, farther than the western fringe of the Dahana, about 
long. AS b. Wadi Subai, nsing somewhere in lat. 22® N.. is ort>b- 
ably the most southern tributary of W. Rumma. 
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. Jebel Tuxvatq, the salient physical feature bf central Arabia, was 
found to extend for some 60 m. S. of Wadi Dawasir—much farther 
S. than was previous^ suspected—civing this crescent-shaped 
plateau a length from Zllfi (let. 25* N.) of over 500 m. It has an 
average breadth of 20 m. and a mean elevation of nearly 3,000 
ft. above sea-level and 600 ft. above the great plain on the west. 
The positions of the southern Nejd oases, most of which are eit- 
uateaon or around theTuwaiq plateau, have been ascertained; and 
much further light has been thrown on the limits and peculiar char¬ 
acter of the Nwudh and Dahana sand-belts on the N. and N.E. 
respectively, the former proving to be comparatively hard gravelly 
plain covered at intenmls with parallel sand-belts of varying widtn 
and the latter a continuous area of deep sand forced by wind pres¬ 
sure into high sand billows or dunes. 


Exploration .—The journeys of recent travellers have been 
mostly confined to the central and northern parts of Arabia; but 
a little new ground has also been broken in the W. and S.W. 
Some of these explorers, notably Philby, Shakespear and Bell, 
made route traverses by prismatic compass, checked at intervals 
by determinations of lat. and long, which greatly enhanced the 
value of their work {see Map). 


Central Arabia .—Foremost among the explorers since 1910 is 
H. St. J. B. Philby. In 1917, when on a mission to the emir of Nejd, 
he crossed the peninsula from sea to sea, a feat previously accom¬ 
plished by only one other European—Capt. Sadlicr, in 1819— 
nis line being from 'Oqair (’Ojair) on the Persian Gulf to Jidda, by 
way of Hofuf, Riyadh and Taif. He attributes the exceptional fer¬ 
tility of the Hofuf |nt>up of oases to the reappearance at the surface 
there of the rainfall of a very large area. Beyond Riyadh, Philby 
was the first Euroiiean to follow, for moat of the way, the great centitu 
pilgrim route to Mecca. He passed Ghat Ghat, a centre of the Waha- 
bist revival {see Akhwan Movrmbnt). After 80 m. of limestone 
desert alternating with belts of Uahana, his route lay across the high¬ 
lands of Nejd, a granitic tract 150 m. in breadth, where he found 
altitudes up to 3^100 ft.; this tract forms part of the great divide 
lietween the N.E. and S.E. slopffl of Arabia in which, in about 
lat. 23J* N. and long. 43i‘’ E., lie the head-wators of W. Sahaba. 
For no less than 200 m. between the small settlement of Qtisuriya, 
long. 44“ 30' E., and Khurma, lat. 22' N., long. 42® E.—a village of 
mud huts on the confines of the Hejaz and a point of conflict 
between the King of the Hejaz and the emir of Nejd—he found no 
settled habitation, but encountered vast herds of gazelles. After 
crossing the Kakba plain he reached Taif and, following down the 
gorge of W. Fatima, reached Jidda. 

In a subsequent journey, May-June 1918, Philby explored 
southern Nejd, going 300 m. southward from Riyadh to Dam and 
back. His route outward lay through the previously unvisited oases 
of lowland Aflaj and W. Dawasir and he returned along the crest of 
Tuwaio by way of highland Aflaj and El Fara. He determined astro¬ 
nomically the positions of a number of places, including Riyadh 
flat. 24° 37' N., long. 46* 41' E.), Abu Jifan (lat. 24° N.), Hair 

flat. 24* 2r' N.), Sulaiyil (lat. 20* 25' N., long. 45° 29' E.) and Dam 
(long. 44° 40' E.), and ascertained various heights by aneroid read¬ 
ings. As a result of the journey, the hydrography of the Tuwaiq 
plateau, the backbone of central Arabia, is now as well known as 
any part before the World War. Philby’s estimate of the i>opula- 
tion of Riyadh is 12-1,4,000, and its most conspicuous buildings 
are the palace of the emir and the great Wahabi mosque. The oases 
of Nejd were found to comprise, usualiy, a nucleus town with scat¬ 
tered hamlets, and not more lhan a few square miles of cultivated 
land around in each case; and populations never exceeding 10,000. 
In Aflaj and Kharj he made a notable discovery of ruin field.s of 
considerable area, scattered with stone circles varying from 10-^45 
paces in diameter about heaps of rubble, in the middle of which 
usually stand larpc blocks of stone resembling the bases of pillars. 
Situated on hillsides some distance from cultivation, they suggest 
burial mounds of an early era, and open up an interesting field for 
investigation. In both districts, the peculiar system of irrigation 
from natural reservoirs or deep well pits by means of subterranean 
channels, or karez, was uncxp^tedly found to prevail. At Umm el 
Jebel, just S. of Laila, is a lake J m. by 1 m., possibly the largrat 
sheet of permanent water in Arabia, and also a number of reservoirs 
of unusual size, one measuring 500 by 600 yards. In the Makran 
depression, S. of Badia (lat. 22' N.), are other perennial pools of 
water surrounded by woods of well-grown trees. The oasis of Dam 
(his main objective) locally known as “ the wadi,” Philby found to 
consist of some 20 separate settlements with a total populatitm of 
0,000, mostly of negro origin or of the Dawasir tribe. Dam itself 
has a population of about 3,000 and owes its importance to its situ¬ 
ation near the line of trade between Yemen, Aden, Nejran (seven 
days distant), and central Arabia. 

The negative results of Philby’s journeys were almost as valuable 
as the positive: he found thBt 4 :ne Nejd oases are not tropical para¬ 
dises; that there is no chain of oases linking Nejd with either Asir 
or Yemen; and that there is no region of fertility between southern 
Nejd and Oman, or any settled sjxit between it and either Oman or 
Hadhramaut. 


Northern Arabia.—la 1910, Lt.-Col. G. E. Leachman set out 
from Kerbela for Hail (J. Shammar) and Riyadh, but, after pass¬ 
ing Leina, he had to return to Samawa. Again, in 191a, he left 
Damascus intending to cross Arabia from N. to S. He got as far 
as Riyadh by way of Hazil, Leina, and Borcida, but the emir of 
Nejd refusing him safe conduct, ho was obliged to turn eastward 
and emerged by the usual road through El Hasa to 'Oqair, As a 
result of these journeys he drew attention to W. Khar, an important 
affluent of the Euphrates, and discovered its possibilities as a line 
of communication between Syria and Irai; via the oasis of Jauf, 
noting that water is obtainable at regular intervals along it. He was 
first among Europeans to visit the remarkable wells of Leina, of 
which there are several hundreds, spread over an area of 5-6 sq. 
m.: and he is the only European who has made any record of a 
journey from J. Shammar to Sun esli Shuyukh. His travels were 
equally important politically, for he laid the foundations of a good 
understanding between Britain and the emir of Nejd; he was 
treacherously shot, Aug. 1920, in Mesopotamia. 

In 1913-4, Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell travelled alone, 
except for native guides, from Damascus to the neighbourhood of 
Tcima. Thence she passed eastwards over new ground along the 
southern margin of the Nefudh to J. Shammar and visited nail; 
then northwards by Loqa to Nejef and Bagdad. The latter part 
of the route was especially valuable, as it added considerably to 
knowledge of a region hitherto traversed only by Wallin in 1848. 
Miss Bell is the only woman traveller in Arabia, with the exception 
of Lady Anne Blunt, and one of the few women who can lay just 
claim to the title " explorer,” for she surveyed her route by pris¬ 
matic conyiass from start to finish. 

Capt. Shakespear, British political agent at Kuwait, who 
became political officer in Nejd in 1914, travelled much in northern 
and central Arabia. He made compass traverses of his journeys and 
left voluminous notes which proved of great value. In 1913—4 
he crossed the peninsula from Kuwait to Suez by way of Riyadh, 
Borcida, Huiyaniya and Jauf el 'Amr, following an entirely new 
course beyond the last-named place. He was killed in action Jan. 
24 1915 in a conflict between the forces of Ibn Sa'ud and Ibn 
Rashid whilst on special duty with the former; his death was a 
grievous loss to the Indian Political Service, to which he belonged, 
and to geography. 

In 1909, Douglas Carruthers wont, primarily, in search of the 
little known oryx heatrix, a rare antelope inhabiting the interior of 
Arabia, which hitherto had not been hunted by any European, and 
he obtained a complete scries of skins and horns. His route, from 
Jiza (Ziza) in the Bel^a, lay through an unmapped ^ion, Guar- 
mani, in 1864, being his only forerunner, except at Teima. Ho sur¬ 
veyed his route southwards to Teima, thence northwards along the 
Nefudh towards Jauf el 'Amr, and back to Jiza. 

Alois Musil, m 1908-9 and again in 1910, explored extensive 
tracts between lat. 27” and 36° N. and long. 37“ and 44“ E., embrac¬ 
ing the Hamad, W. Sirhan, Hajara and Wadiyan. lie is reported 
to have made plane-table surveys of parts of these regions which 
should furnish valuable data towards the mapping of northern Ara¬ 
bia; he added greatly to knowledge of its ethnography, natural his¬ 
tory and archaeology. He is the only European who may be said 
to have penetrated the Hamad to any great extent. 

In 1012, a jouniey from Kuwait through Zilfi, Borcida, and Riyadh 
to Hofuf and the coast again was niadu by Barclay Raunkiaer on 
behalf of the Danish Geographical .Society; he made a prismatic 
compass survey of his route_which to a small extent covered now 
ground. Raunkiaer died in Copenhagen, July 1915. 

Capt. Aylmer and Capt. S. S. Butler, in 1907, opened up com¬ 
paratively new CTOund between Bagdad and Jauf. 

The Hejaz .—The Arabian section of the Hejaz railway was so ill- 
known before the World War tliat even the stations could not be 
eniiiiicratcd correctly. Determination, in 1917, of the lat. and long, 
of Ma'an and the observation of the long, of a few stations to the S. 
enabled valuable adju.stments to be made in the trace of the line. 
A belt of the Hejuz slope, some 300 m. in length between Wejh and 
Rabiigh and a smaller tract immediately S. of Akaba were pretty 
thoroughly explored as a result of war operations, and a Turkish 
staff map of t)ie country within a 30-m. radius of Medina which 
fell into British hands added further useful data, so that a groat 
part of the Hejaz can now be mapped with fair accuracy. Much 
was learnt about the Billi trilie who people the rolling country 
between Wejh and the railway. They were found to be pure nomads 
without a single settlement in their district except one small garden 
at El Kurr; while the Juheina and Harb to the S. of them are less 
nomadic. 

Asir and Yemen .—^Towards the end of 1918, in the course of 
Idrisi’s final campaign against the Turks, British officers could mix 
somewhat freely with his people on the coast and were able to meet 
tribesmen from the least known parts of the interior, and so an 
amount of knowledge, topographical, social and political, was gained. 
In particular, the composition and distribution of the chief trib(» 
of Asir and Yemen was learnt. The position of Ibha (formerly 
Menadhir), the headquarters of the Turks, was at long last ascer¬ 
tained, though no_European got there even when they surrender^. 
Sabia, Idrisi’s capital, about 23 m. N.N.E. of Jeizan, was visited by 
an Indian medical officer who, for the first time, was able to describe 
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this hut village. In Yemen, in 1909, a considerable amount of sur¬ 
vey work was done by M. A. Benej^on, a French engineer, for a 
proposed railway from Hodeida to San'a and 'Amran (ice below) 
and, as a result, much unexplored territory was mapped on a scale 
of I: *50,000. G. Wyman Bury went from Hodeida to San'a in 191a, 
and m^e a long stay at Menakha in the same year. He has thrown 
more li^ht than perhaps any recent traveller on the topography and 
economic conditions of Yemen. A. J. Wavell visited San'a in 1911 
and gave the best description of the city since Manzoni, i8Ba. 
He found the population reduced to 18,000 as compared witn 
Harris's computation of 50,000 in 1891. The decline in population 
and the commercial depression prevalent in Yemen may be attrib¬ 
uted largely to the lawlessness of the intractable Zaranik and Qah- 
tan tribra who occupy the country between the highlands and 
Hodeida. 

Aden Protectorate and Hadhramaut .—There is little new infor¬ 
mation regarding these districts. Bury, in 1911, described his 
penetration of the Kaur watershed (alt. 7-9,000 ft.), N. of the Va- 
fa* Fadhli country. He visited Yeshbum (pop. 4,000), the capital of 
the Upper 'Aulaqi, situated in a plain producing cotton and indigo 
and carrying on an industry in cotton fabrics, and got as far as 
Beihan, no m. inland of Shughra and almost in touch with Mareb. 

The Red Hea Coast .—The naval patrol during the World War 
added much to knowledge of the vep' intricate coastline from 
Akaba to Aden. The triple coral reef fringing it had kept this coast 
almost inviolate, but the very numerous openings through the 
reefs are now known and have been charted. 

Political History .—Before the World War, the Porte claimed 
control of Arabia in its entirety as rightfully part of the Ottoman 
Empire in virtue of the Sultan’s authority as caliph. In actual 
fact, most of the peninsula was under a number of independent 
native rulers, only some of whom acknowledged Ottoman in¬ 
fluence, and that to a limited degree, while others were under 
British protection. Effectual Turkish jurisdiction was confined, 
in the Hejaz, to the two Holy Cities, their ports, and’the line of 
railway; in Asir, to one or two small ports and the inland districts 
ol Ibha and Muhail; and, in Yemen, to certain garrisoned towns 
in the interior and to the porta of Hodeida and Mocha and 
connecting roads. The Ilejtiz railway, built nominally for the 
benefit of pilgrims to Mecca hut in reality to increa.se the Otto¬ 
man hold on Arabia, did not fulfil political hopes, partly because 
it served not more than a third of the territory that the Turks 
claimed and partly because of the immense diifirtdties of its 
maintenance and working; and it brought about little or no 
economic development in the peninsula. 

The World War marked the passing of Turkish control from 
the whole of Arabia and, at the opening of 1921, there existed 
the following principal autonomous elements: the kingdom of 
Hejaz; the emirate of Nejd and El Ilasa; the emirate of Jebel 
Shammar; the principality of Sabia in Asir; the imamate of 
Yemen; the sheikhdoms of Kuwait, of Bahrien Is., and of El 
Qatar; the Trucial Oman; the sultanate of Muscat in Oman; the 
Ka'aiti and Kathiri sultanates of Hadhramaut; iind the autono¬ 
mous tribes under treaty with Aden. But thislistdoes not exhaust 
the autonomies, for there are many tribal communities—settled, 
half-settled and nomadic—which owe allegiance to none but their 
own local chiefs, such as certain sections of the Antza and 
Muntefiq in the N. and the Zaranik and Yam in the S. The 
parcelling of the peninsula among so many separate communities 
is largely the result of peculiar geographical conditions which 
hardly admit of homogeneous settled life except in certain fa¬ 
voured di.stricts, or in oases or wadis; and it is only by virtue of 
some peculiar .source of wealth, some common spiritual ideal or 
some external support that larger territorial dominions have been 
established. 

The Hejaz .—^War with Turkey entailed on Great Britain 
and her Allies certain dangers in Arabia owing to the efforts 
made by the Central Powers, through the Porte, to arouse 
Moslems to a jihad or Holy War. Whether this result followed 
or not, there was every likelihood that the Turks would try to 
hinder the free use of the sea route to the East and, if left in 
control in western Arabia, that Aden and the possessions of the 
Allies in East Africa and the Farther East would be dangerously 
accessible to tte gnemy. Great Britain therefore turned to the 
■herif of Ibn 'AH), beHeving that the metro¬ 

politan posi^B 2 ue Jloly Cities of Islam and the venerated 
'lineage of tkeflbei|E>tMOuld make very effective his refusal to 


countenance a jihad, while if be declared against the Turica, 
the geographical position of the Hejaz would make the ma¬ 
terialization of the other dangers improbable. Sherif Husein was 
known to desire the emancipation of the Meccan emirate. 

Under the Ottoman rfigime, the Hejaz was a vilayet, with a 
vali resident at Mecca. Nominally, it included all the area S. 
of Ma'an to Lith, and was subject to taxation; but the cities of 
Mecca and Medina were not only tax free but were in receipt of 
subsidies from the Ottoman treasury, as were also certain Harb 
sheikhs who were able to interfere with the passage of pilgrims 
or ■with the railway track. The whole vilayet was exempt from 
service in the Turkish army and successfully resisted an attempt 
to impose conscription in IQ14. The Porte miuntained forces 
in the Hejaz, the normal garrison being about 7,000. 

Side by side with this foreign government, existed the author¬ 
ity of the sherif or emir of Mecca, enjoying extra-territorial 
independence at Mecca and Toif with the right to keep official 
representatives to watch over his interests at Medina, Jidda and 
elsewhere. The emir was able, at need, to call out considerable 
levies of Hejazi and other Bedouins and, by so doing, under 
semblance of helping the Turks, successive emirs not only made 
interest with the Porte but inspired it with a wholesome respect 
and, at the same time, kept in touch with a fighting force which 
could be used some day for their own ends. 

Sherif Husein was nominated to the emirate in 1908, as a man 
of pacific character, Hkely to serve the Porte’s purpose. In 1910 
he took up arms for the Turks against the Aairi revolt under 
Idrisi. In the same year he extended his influence over a part of 
the territory of the emir of Nejd in central Arabia. But in 1913 
he began to pursue an active anti-Ottoman policy, ostensibly 
opposing the extension to Mecca of the Hejaz railway and 
supporting the Harb tribesmen in their resistance to this and 
other Turkish projects; and he organized the Hejaz tribes 
acknowledging his authority, with a view to insurrection. He 
reconciled himself with Idrisi and tried (without success) to get 
the support of the imam of Yemen in his anti-Ottoman aim; and, 
in 1915, he sent 'Abdalln, his second son, to bring about a truce 
between the emirs of Nejd and J. Shammar. 

In the summer of 1915, Sherif Husein declared his desire for a 
revolt to the Allies, who thereupon agreed to support him with 
money, munitions and supplies. A long period of inaction fol¬ 
lowed, however, and it was not until June 1916 that the revolt 
actually broke out. After the loss of Jidda, Mecca and Taif by 
the Turks, Husein proclaimed himself independent of Ottoman 
rule June 5 1916. "To explain his attitude to the Moslem world, 
he issued a proclamation (Aug. 1916) setting out a number of 
indictments agamst the Committee of Union and Progress; and, 
finding that the Ottoman Government was unable to spare any 
large force to oppose his aims, he was formally proclaimed 
“ Sultan of the Arabs ” in Oct., a large number of chiefs assem¬ 
bling in Mecca to support him. He reHnquished this title for that 
of " King of the Hejaz ” in Dec., and was so recognized by the 
Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy. In 1917, Wejh 
and Akaba being lost by the Turks, the newly estabUshed 
kingdom was able to maintain its separate existence, and the 
year 1918 witnessed further satisfactory developments. In spite 
of the Armistice, the Turks refused to surrender Medina until 
Jan. IQ19. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace Conference 
by the Emir Faisal, King Husein’s third son, and the state was 
admitted a member of the League of Nations in 1920. By the 
treaty of peace with Turkey, that country renounced all rights 
and titles to the Arabian peninsula and the King of the Hejaz 
undertook to ensure free and easy access of all Moslems to the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina. The treaty had not, however, 
been ratified by the Hejaz at the beginning of 1921. 

King Husein maintained friendly, but formal, relations witSi 
the emir of Nejd during the World War; but, in 1919 and the 
early part of 1920, there was frequent friction between them over 
the debatable border at Khurma in the neighbourhood of Taif. 
A battle at Turaba, near Taif, in May T919, resulted in a loss of 
4,50<Jmen to the Hejaz army; but the emir of Nejd did not fol¬ 
low up his advantage. In June 1920, relations between the dis- 
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putants were reported to be more friendly; but the frontier still 
remained undefined in 1931. 

The Central Emirates .—The emirate of Nejd, capital Riyadh, 
and that of Jebel Shammar to the N., capital Hail, comprise all 
the country between the main northern and southern deserts of 
Arabia. Between the two emirates lie the oases of Qasim and 
Sedeir, the overlordship of which has been in dispute for more 
than two generations. The two emirs control, more or less 
effectively, all the peoples both settled and nomadic of central 
Arabia, and the authority of the emir of Nejd extends to El 
Hasa on the E. and to certain tribes of the Asir border and Wadi 
Dawasir on the W. and S. Wahalrism, or its more modem 
manifestation the Akhwan movement, supplies the moral basis of 
the power of the emirate of Nejd, while the settled nature of 
the population is its material basis. The emirate of J. Shammar, 
on the other hand, grew out of the desert power of a great 
nomadic society accustomed to maintain a group of permanent 
villages and hamlets around J. Aja and Selma, which served as 
rallying places and as market centres. The Shammar emirate, 
while inferior to its rival in wealth and settled population and 
lacking its religious tie, owes its strength to the unity existing 
between its oasis folk and the tribes of the surrounding regions, 
to the patriarchiil tie binding them, and to the stimulus of the 
steppe desert upon its life. 

Nejd {see 10.351) comprises all the oasis groups situated 
about or on the Tuwaiq plateau, extending well over 500 m. from 
N. to S., and is directly or indirectly under the rule of Ibn Sa'ud 
of Riyadh. In addition, the emir lays claim to £1 Hasa, on the 
Persian Gulf between lat. 14“ and 20“ N. He drove the Turks 
from this district—which they had occupied as a sanjaq of Basra 
since 1871—^in May 1913, and was acknowledged by the Porte 
as vali of Nejd and El Hasa. He, however, effectively occupies 
only the Hofuf group of oases, with the ports of Qatif and 
'Oqair. In 1914, Ibn Sa'ud entered into relations with the 
British Government—Capt. Shakesjjear being appointed political 
officer in Riyadh—and proved an unswerving ally throughout 
the World War. He declared hinwelf definitely against Ibn 
Rashid, emir of J. Shammar, who had allied himself with the 
Turks. He fought a drawn battle with Ibn Rashid at Mejma' in 
1915, the main pi)int in dispute being the ownership of Qasim 
with the towns of 'Anciza and Boreida; it was in this battle that 
Captain Shakespear was killed. His attitude towards the Hejaz, 
while war la.stcd, was friendly but formal. By iqi8, after 
intermittent and generally successful campaigns against the 
emir of J. Shammar, Ibn Sa'ud had established his supremacy 
in central Arabia, including Qasim and Sedeir. His relations 
with the King of the Ilejaz, in 1919-20, became less cordial, 
frequent disputes having arisen over the frontier question. 
He is believed to have steadfastly refused either spiritual or 
temporal allegiance to King Ilusein. Early in the summer of 
1920, Ibn Sa'ud turned his attention to E. Arabia and instigated 
an attack on Kuwait, which port he is said to covet. Several 
actions took place but without definite result, and subsequently 
efforts were made on the part of the British Government to bring 
about a territorial agreement between the emir and the sheikh 
of Kuwait. 

Before the World War, the authority of Ibn Rashid was su¬ 
preme in the group of oases about J. Aja and J. Selma; in the 
steppes N. of Qasim, from the Hejaz border (including the oasis 
of Teima) almost to Kuwait; and in the oasis of Jauf el A'mr. 
On the N. and E., the southern Nefudh and the Dahana formed 
a neutral zone between his territory and the nomad tribes 
beyond. Ibn Rashid’s attitude in the World War was con¬ 
sistently pro-Turkish, though relations between him and the 
adherents of the Committee of Union and Progress were probably | 
never cordial. Hie comparative ease with which the Turks could 
reach Hail, from either the Hejaz railway (at Mu'adhdham) or 
from Samawa and Nejef, contributed towards making him 
sensitive to Ottoman pressure. He was reported to have supplied 
the Turks with large numbers of camels, especially for the 
eatpedition against Egypt in 1915-6. As the World War pro- 
ce^ed, his power diminished, both territorially and economically. 
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While Ibn Sa'ud was fighting the Turks in Ei Hasa (1913)1 Ibn? 
Rashid was able to maintain his position; but, in 2915, an- 
attempt on his part to overrun Qasim and Sedeir resulted in the' 
loss of the towns of 'Aneiza and Boreida, and they were placed 
under tribute to Ibn Sa'uii. The oasis of Jauf, on the caravan 
road from Damascus to Hail, was seized in 1910 by the Ruweila 
tribe of the Anaza under Nuri esh Sha’lan, one of the most 
powerful and anti-Turkish of the nomad chiefs. Nuri had shown 
himself a successful rival of Ibn Rashid, for, in spite of deter¬ 
mined attempts on the part of the latter to regain the oasis 
(notably in 1014), he was not able to reestablish his authority in 
Jauf. The important oasis of Teima, also, reverted to the Hejaz 
in 19x7. In the same year Ibn Rashid went to reside at Medain 
Salih and, for a year, did not set foot in his capital. In May 
1920, his murder was reported. 

Asir .—The limits of this district are indeterminate, but 
broadly it comprises the country lying between the territory un¬ 
der the juristliction of the King of the Hejaz—^who claims control 
of the Tihama down to Qunfuda—and that of the imam of 
Yemen. Its eastern limit is contiguous with Nejd. There is a 
strong political and social distinction between the people of the 
Tihama lowlands and those of the highlands which constitute 
Asir proper; and there is no part of Arabia where the tribal 
elements are so sharply defined and their boundaries less change¬ 
able. Settled tribes are the predominant element in Asir, as the 
physical conditions favour the pur.suit of agriculture sufficiently 
to render nomadi.sm unnecessary. In religion, practically all the 
tribes are Shafei Sunnites; Wahabism has a few adherents and its 
tenets are regarded sympathetically all over the district; but 
everywhere there is a strong antipathy to Zeidism. 

Asir cannot be regarded as a political entity. In 1914, it fell 
into four parts—sections acknowledging the Turks, the Idrisi of 
Abu 'Arish, and the sherif of Mecca respectively, and small 
groups of nomad tribes on the E. who recognized no authority. 
The Turks claimed the whole of Asir as the northern section of 
the vilayet of Yemen, but never succeeded in subduing the coun¬ 
try and, in reality, they only precariously held the inland towns 
and immediiite surroundings of Ibha and Muhail and the port of 
Qunfuda, all of which they garrisoned. The authority of the 
Idrisi was restricted to a strip of the Tihama some 80 m. long and 
extending about 40 m. inland to the scarp of highland Asir, 
with Sabia as capital and Jeizan and Midi as ports. The influence 
of the sherif of Mecca was mostly confined to the Ghamid and 
Beni Shihir tribes on the inland side of the ridge. 

Interest in Asir, during the World War, was centred on the 
Idrisi, Seyyid Mohammed. His aim throughout was to rid the 
district of Turkish control and to extend his own influence. By 
1910, he had much reduced the Ottoman hold and, in roii-2, 
subsidized and supplied by the Italians during their war with 
Turkey, he consolidated his jiosition. In 19x4. failing to obtain 
sufficient recognition of his power from the Turks, he declared 
himself definitely again.st them. He concluded an agreement with 
the British resident at Aden in May 1015, and was supplied by 
the Allies with material. He raised part of the Zaranik tribe and 
took the field, ostcn.sibly again.sl t he Turks, with a nominal follow¬ 
ing of some X2,ooo men and overran the Tihama of Yemen, but 
failed to capture Loheia, one of his main objectives. 

In reality, his supjxtrt of the Allies was not of a very positive 
character, as he was in constant fear of attack by the imam of 
Yemen; and the Turks held Ibha and Muhtiil, their strongholils 
in the interior, until the Armistice. He kept on good terms all 
the time with the King of the Hejaz. The actual extent of the 
Idrisi’s control of Asir, at the beginning of X921, still remained 
a matter of doubt; but his attitude towards the imam of Yemen 
continued to be hostile, though there had been short periods of 
truce between them. In Feb., information reached England that 
Idrisi forces had occupied Hodeida. 

Yemen .—As in Aar, the social contrast jxetween the highlands 
and lowlands is very marked, being the outcome of religious and 
racial differences reinforced by strongly contrasted geographical 
conditions. Broadly speaking, the central highland population is 
Zeidite (Shiah) and atxepts the authority of the hnam, wherear 
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the population of the Tihama and the extreme K. and S. is pre¬ 
dominantly Sbafei and is strongly opposed to him. In con¬ 
sequence there has hardly ever been any semblance of adminis¬ 
trative unity in the province. It is difficult to state the imam's 
territorial title as distinct from what he claims. While the Turks 
were in Yemen, there were districts or tribal groups (e.g. in the 
Yemen interior) who repudiated them, but were not unwilling 
to accept an imam whoUy independent of them; there were 
others who accepted the Turks, but would have nothing to do 
with the imam except under pressure (e.g. the Isma'iliya, the 
Daudiya sect along the Hodeida-San'a road, and most of the 
northern Tihama tribes); and there were others again, such as 
the Zaranik, between the coast and hills S. of the Hoddda-San'a 
road, and the Beni Yam in the interior, who accepted neither 
Turk nor imam. 

The imam Yahya Ibn Mohammed came into power in 1904. 
After his revolt against the Turks (see a.270), a patched-up 
peace was made between them, but in igii his forces again 
beleaguered San'a. The city was eventually relieved by 'Izzet 
Pasha, who became military governor and succeeded, after some 
difficulty, in establishing an entente with the imam, “ for the sake 
of peace among Moslems.” An imperial firman, read at San'a on 
Sept. 22 igi3, proclaimed a “ mediatized status ” or condomin¬ 
ium, by the terms of which the imam secured the religious and 
social control of all the Zeidites (roughly all the highlands from 
the Asir border to the Aden frontier) together with part of the 
central Yemen Tihama, but he received no sanction to impose 
taxation. 

On the outbreak of the World War, the imam refused to enter 
into relations with Aden, and was strongly opposed to the 
Idrisi. In 1015, he showed his leaning towards the Turks, by 
writing a letter to Enver, “ praying for the success of the Otto¬ 
man armies.” He refused to be drawn into any alliance with the 
sherif of Mecca. Details of the artual happenings in Yemen 
during hostilities are somewhat obscure, but the imam’s chief 
activity lay in attempts to tamper with the loyalty of the tribes 
of the Aden protectorate and Hadhramaut, in which he met with 
partial success. Later, he sought a closer understanding with the 
King of the Hejaz and, at one time, an alliance seemed possible, 
but did not materialize. The Turkish garrisons were withdrawn 
from Yemen at the end of igi8 and a small British-Indian force 
occupied Hodeida; but there was evidence that Turkish influence 
did not wholly disappear at the same time. In Aug. igig, a 
British mission, sent from Hodeida in the hope of negotiating 
with the imam at San'a, was captured by Quhra tribesmen at 
Bajil about 25 m. inland, and was detained until Dec., when it 
returned to the coast without having accomplished its purpose. 
In March 1020, the garrison of Hodeida wastemporarily increased 
owing to the uncertainty of the attitude of the imam and some 
of the Tihama tribes. In Jan. igzi, the forces of the imam, com¬ 
manded by Mahmud Nedim Bey, the former vali of Yemen, 
were reported to be attacking the Tihama regions—the cgnqucst 
of which appeared to be his main objective—and were threaten-, 
ing Hodeida. In Feb., the occupation of Hodeida by Idrisi 
troops was reported. 

Persian Gulf States .—The sultanates and sheikhdoms, which 
extend along the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf, have all. 
come under British influence, in one form or another. Their 
rulers are controlled in matters of external relations, and main¬ 
tain their authority internally by grace of their alliance with 
Great Britain. None rule .effectively over territory more than 
about a day’s march from the coast. The states arc as follow:— 

Oman .—The Sultan of Muscat (see 20.99 aud 19.43), claims 
overlordahip of all territory extending from Hadhramaut to the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf (including Dhofar) and, inland, to 
the Groat Desert. In reality his direct rule is restricted to the town 
of Muscat and a stretch of coast N.W. and S.E. of it. The tribes 
of the interior arc practically independent and have set up an 
Ibadhi imaraate, and if not fwhting among themselves are a constant 
menace to the sultanate. 'The sheikhs of Rostao arc among the 
most powerful of these independents. In 1912, under the insistence 
of the British Government, a warehouse was established at Muscat to 
centfol the traffic in arms and ammunition through Oman ports to 
interior, which bad been greatly abused. A rising of the Ibadbis 


against the Sultan, for which this control was made part pretext 
took a serious form in 1913-4 and necessitated the bombard¬ 
ment of the ports of Quryat and Barka, and an Indian force occupied 
Beit el Felej near Muscat. The rebels attacked in strength in 
Jan. 1915, but met with defeat, which relieved the situation. The 
disaffcctM tribes continue to dominate the interior, and the author¬ 
ity of the imam, rather than of the Sultan, is recognized by most. 

Trncial Oman, formerly known as the Pirate Coast, extends for 
over 300 m. from Kl Qatar almost to Ras Musandam, and receives 
its name from the truce established in 1833 between the five recc%- 
nized ruling sheikhs of the districts of Abu Dhabi, Dibai, Sharja, 
‘AjmanandUmm el Qaiwan. The position of the respective sheikhs is 
regulated by an agreement which, in 1892, placed all external rela¬ 
tions under British control and made Great Britain responsible for 
their protection from aggression. The sheikhdoms are very unequal 
in importance—those of Sharja and Abu Dhabi are the most con¬ 
siderable territorially. The sheikh of Sharja claims to be paramount 
over ail Trucial Oman, but this is repudiated by the other sheikhs 
and not recognized by Great Britain. An Arab political agent resides 
at Sharja. 

El Qatar .—The sheikhdom of El Qatar comprises the peninsula 
of that name on the Arabian coast ET of Bahrein, of which latter it 
was formerly regarded as a dependency. Turkish control in El ^tar 
ceased in 1913, when the emir of Nejd drove the Turks from El Hasa, 
and the sheildi 'Abdalla ibn Jasim came into power in the same year. 
He maintained friendly relations with Britain and kept on good 
terms with the emir of Nejd. 

Bahrein (see 3.212) consists of an archipelago, of which Bahrein 
is the most important island. The rule of the sheikh is effective only 
over that part of Bahrein 1 . adjacent to the port of Manama and 
over Muharraq 1 .: his authority over the remaining islands is 
little more than nominal. He agroed by treaty, in return for a sub¬ 
sidy, not to alienate any part of his territory except to Britain and 
to conform to British policy. A political agent, under the resident 
at Bushire, is stationed at Manama. Throughout the crisis in the 
pearl industry in 1913, and during the World War, the sheikh showed 
much goodwill to Britain. 

Kuwait .—The Sultan of Kuwait (see 15.956), Salim, son of Mubar¬ 
ak, who succeeded his brother Jabir in 1917, claimed jurisdiction 
over 200 m. of territory from El Hasa almost to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and ruled nominally westward to the wells of Hafar, 
where his district met that of the emir of J. Shammar on the N.E., 
and that of Nejd on the S.W. The late Sultan Mubarak fornially 
repudiated all relations with the Turks at the outbreak of hostilities 
and his attitude towards the emir of Nejd was friendly, but towards 
the emir of Shammar intermittently hostile. In 1920, a serious 
attack on the indc|Xindcncc of Kuwait arising out of the activities 
of the Akhwan sect of Nejd was threatened. Sultan Salim died 
early in 1921 and was succeeded by Ahmad ibn Jabir. 

On March i 1921, it was stated in Tarliamcnt thfit matters of 
policy and administration affecting Arab areas within the British 
sphere of influence and Aden were transferred to the Colonial 
Office; but questions regarding the Hejaz remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
tendency was for the British Government to rely considerably 
on officers of the Sudan Civil Service. 

Trade .— Arabia produces little for export except pearls, dates, 
coffee, hides and skins; imports consist almost wholly of manu¬ 
factured fabrics (cotton in particular) and food-stuffs (rice, 
cereals, flour, sugar and tea). Besides Aden only Muscat, Mana¬ 
ma and Kuwait carry on any considerable direct and regular 
trade with the outer world—the first named with Europe mainly, 
and the others almost exclusively with India and the East; 
and Arabian trade in general commodities tends to focus more 
and more on Aden and Manama. The trade of Jidda—depending 
largely on the pilgrim.iges, and seasonal in consequence—though 
considerable, is of a more local nature and is mainly with Egypt, 
the near African coast and the Persian Gulf, and India at farthest. 
The trade of Hodeida, Jeizan, Mocha, Makalla, and the other 
still smaller ports is almost entirely carried on by sailing craft, 
though before the World War, Hodeida was also a port of call, at 
regular intervals, for certain smaller lines of steamers. Commer- 
ciM enterprise at Arabian ports is mainly in the hands of Indians, 
especially in Oman, Kuwait, Hadhramaut and even at Aden; 
second to them come Italians, commercially predominant im 
many of the Red Sea ports (notably Hodeida), Italian Somali¬ 
land and Eritrea offering a convenient base of operations. Prior 
to the World War, British and Turkish interests were political 
rather than commercial: neither power had any strong hold on 
the economic activities of the country, the trade relations between 
Turkey and the Holy Cities excepted. 
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The following comparative table givee approximate trade 
figures (including specie), in thousands of pounds sterling, of the 
chief ports, in the years just anterior to the World War.— 



Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

(0) Western Littoral 

Aden. 

Hodeida. 

Jidda ..... 

( 4 ) Eastern Littoral 

Muscat. 

Manama (Bahrein) 

Kuwait. 

l 9 > 3-4 

1912-3 

1912- 3 

1913- 4 

44 

4.377 

789 

408 

1,878 

371 

4.«49 

490 

272 

1.740 

....Mi-. 

8,526 

1,279 

1482 

680 

3.618 


The Western Littoral ,—^Trade was much disorganized during the 
World War and shifted from port to [Xirt as the exigence of the time 
demanded. Normal conditions were by no means resumed even in 
1921. General trade figures were not available, but the following 
table gives (in round numbers) the trade movement between Aden 
and the chief ports, from 1914-9;— 


(April I to 
March 31) 

1913- 4 

1914- 5 

1915- 6 

1916- 7 

1917- 8 

1918 - 9 

Jidda 

Jeizan 

Hodeida 

Mocha 

£ 100,000 
64,000 
2,000 
119,000 
126,000 
so,000 

£ 5,000 

2,000 

33.000 

782,000 

633,000 

.5.58,000 

£ 619,000 
387,000 
1,000 
nil 
nit 

_SiPOO.- 

£251,000 

142,000 

757 /»o 

34,000 

nil 

m\ 


The marked increase at Jeizan was due to war operations in Asir; 
the almost total extinction of trade at Hodeida in 1016-^ and 
the temporary revival of Mocha, at the expense of Hodeida, to 
the blockade of the Yemen coast; and the sudden fait at Jidda in 
19IS-6 to the temporary blockade of the Hejaz coast just previous 
to tne Arab revolt. There is normally a considerable direct trade 
between certain Red Sea ports and Egypt (Suez). In 1918, it 
amounted to about ££250,000 of which imports were ££225,000, 
chiefly cotton piece-goods (££157,000), soap, dried beans, sugar and 
lentils; and exports, chiefly chareoal. 

The main item in the trade figures of Jidda is the export of specie 
amounting, in normal times, to well over £1,000,000 annually. As 
to trade in general commodities, there is always an enormous excess 
of imports over exports, due largely to the renuirements of pilgrims, 
the Hejaz producing little. In 1911, imports included rice £233,000 
(from India); maize, wheat and barley £181,000; cotton piece-goods 
£150,000; silk goods and sugar, and, in that year, 287 steam vessels 
of 616,000 aggregate tonnage entered the port. Exports in the same 
car did not exceed £50,000 and consisted of skins and hides, wool, 
enna, gum and mother-of-pearl shells. The number of pilgrims 
passing through Jidda in igi2 was 83,295. 

Midi (Asir), 45 m. S. of Jeizan, became a port of some importance 
during hostilities. In 1917. the construction of a stone pier for the 
discharge of cargo was undertaken. 

Hodeida was formerly the most important of the southern Red 
Sei ports, but during the past decade its trade has steadily declined. 
In 1909, imports amounted to £650,000 and exports to £401,000, the 
lal ter consisting mainly of coffee, hides and skins. The Yemen coffee 
tiade, valued at about £200,000 in 1911-2, has passed almost 
entirely to Aden on account of the greater sc-curity of the Aden routes 
and the better facilities there for husking the berries, and export. 
In 1921 the port was reported to be almost deserted. The scheme 
fur a new harbour at Khur cl Kethib, a good natural inlet 10 m. 
N.j^did not materialize. 

The Eastern Littoral .—The following comparative table sum¬ 
marizes tiie value of the trade (including specie) of the chief ports, 
from 1912-20, the figures being in thousands of pounds sterling:— 



Muscat 

Manama 

Kuwait 

Year 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Total 

Imp. 

Mxp. 

.Total 

Imp- 


Total 

1912-3 

464 

301 

765 

2,240 

2.295 

4.535 

438 

132 

570 

1913-4 

408 

272 

680 

1,878 

1.740 

3.618 

371 

114 

485 

1914-5 

328 

27s 

603 

7.58 

462 

1,220 

292 

43 

335 

1915-6 

243 

188 

431 

1.173 

369 

1.542 

292 

113 

405 

1916-7 


• • 


1.530 

780 

2,310 

472 

152 

624 

1917-8 

167 

157 

324 

1,607 

817 

2,424 

1.270 

263 

1.533 

1918-9 

290 

242 

532 

1.350 

1.318 

2,668 

994 

2 S 9 

1.253 

IQI()- 2 <) 




1.414 


2,560 

1,961 

276 

.ii 337 


Muscat is the main trade outlet of Oman. The decline In trade 
after 1913-4, shown in the table, was due partly to the opening 
of Dibai in the Trucial Oman as a free port and partly to the con¬ 
trol placed upon the arms traffic in 1912. The import of arms fell 
from £180,000 to almost nil in the period 1913-5. In 1918^, 
80% of the total trade was with India, 12% with the Arabian 
coast, and 4.5% with Persian ports, and 42 steam vessels of gross 
tonnage 57,837 cleared the port; the tonnage carried by_ sailing 
vessels was 20,149. The most important article of export is dates 
££123,000 in 1918-9), of which the bettor sorts of ary dates go 


to the New York and Boston markets; of secondary importance 
are pearls, mother-of-pearl and salt fiidi, mainly to India. Rice 
from India is the chief import. 

Manama holds a somewhat similar position to Aden as a place 
of transhipment and centre of distribution for eastern and central 
Arabia. It is the headquarters of the Persian Gulf pearl industry, 
in which it is said that 5,000 boats are engag^. The exceptional 
decrease of exports 1014-6 (see above table) was due to the 
decline in the pearl trade, which fell in value from about £1,800,000 
in 1912-3 to £320,000 in 1915-6, causing great economic stress. 
In 1919-20 the chief imports were rice £406,000, piece-goods 
£337 >Q<io> coffee £m,ooo, ghi £67,000 and sugar £33,000; exports, 
pearls £294,000 (£318,000 in 1918 and £702,000 in 1919), rice 
&6t,ooo, cotton goods £219,000, and coffee. In the same year, 
75 % of the trade was directly with India and 23 % with other pmts 
of the Persian Gulf; and 56 steam vessels of 111,244 aggregate ton¬ 
nage entered, of which 109,073 was British. 

At Kuwait the principal imports (in 1919-20) were cotton 
piece-goods £384,000, rice £117,000, coffee £21,000, sugar and tea; 
and exports, rice £58,000 and ghi £14,000. In the same year, 47 
steam vessels of 89,809 aggregate tonnage entered; India furnished 
82-5% of the total imports, and yo% of the exports were destined 
for other Arabian ports. Pearl boats valued at £27,000 were built 
in 1912-3. 

The Interior .—^The principal market centra of the interior of 
Arabia are; Teima and Kheibar (Hejaz), Muhail and Khamis Mush- 
eit (Asir); San'a (Yemen); Makhlaf (Nejran); Lahej (Aden hinter¬ 
land); Shibam and Hauta (Hadhramaul); Sema'ii, Rustaq and 
Nizwa (Oman); Riyadh, Boreida and Hail (central Arabia); and 
Hofuf (El Hasa). Trade at these centres consists in the collection 
of the small surplus native agricultural products and in the distribu¬ 
tion of manufactured articles and foodstuffs brought in from the 
coast. 

Communications. —With the excejjtion of the Hejaz line, 
Arabia was still without railways at the end of 1920. Two 
extensions of the Hejaz line were projected: (i) Medina-Mecca; 
(2) Ma'an-Akaba. The first formed part of the original plan— 
the distance direct being 280 m. and the estimated cost just under 
£1,000,000. An alternative route, via Rabugh, was also considered 
and construction was begun at both Medina and Rabugh, but 
was abandoned. The Ma'an-Akaba scheme did not go beyond 
the preliminary survey stage. In 1911, a survey of a railway from 
Mecca to Jidda was made by the Turks, but construction was 
postponed. In 1909, French engineers surveyed for a railway 
whidi the Turkish Government proposed to build from Hodeida 
to San'a and 'Amran. Alternative routes were considered—one 
direct via Bajil and Hajla, and the other making a detour through 
Zebid, Ta'izz and Ycrim. As a preliminary, a French syndicate 
constructed 5-6 ra. of metre-gauge track, between Hodeida and a 
proposed new harbour at Khor el Kethib, about 10 m. to the 
north. The work and all m:iterial and plant (including several 
locomotives) were destroyed in the Italian bombardment of 
Hodeida, in 1912. In 1918-9 a metre-gauge military line was 
extended from Sheikh 'Othman to a few miles beyond Lahej, a 
total distance of 25 m. from Aden; when not requir^ for military 
purposes it is available for ordinary transport. 

There are no made roads of any considerable length in Arabia, 
except one of 173 m. from Hodeida to San'a; but sections of 
certain of the caravan tracks were adapted, during the World 
War, for rough motor service, e.g. the road from Jidda to Mecca 
and from Akaba to Ma'au. For purposes of trade, the old 
caravan routes have still to serve. The only route of trans- 
peninsular character is that from Zobcir to Boreida (379 m.), 
Mecca (479 m.) and Jidda (55 m.); total, 913 m. For the passage 
of trade as well as pilgrims, no other caravan route in Arabia 
compares with it in importance. 

The lines of telegraph are: Jidda - Mecca; Jidda - Rabugh - 
Medina; Hodeida-San'a; Hodeida - Mocha - Sheikh Sa'id; 
Hodeida - Loheia - Midi; and Mocha - Ta'izz - Ycrim - San'a. 

For travelling or through-trade purpose the rafiq or companion 
system obtains. Each tribe has a recognized dira or range, and in 
passing Irom the territory of one tribe to that of another a rafiq of 
the last tribe is absolutely necessary for safe conduct. Imer-tribal 
trade is also facilitated by the ' Uqeil, recognized carriers, who aie 
" franked " by all tribes and are thus able to conduct a caravan with 
more or less security. They are chosen from among the.tribesmen 
of central Arabia and El Hasa, care being taken to exclude membm 
of the more powerful tribes and those who have blood feuds, 10 
as to preserve the neutral character of the organization. 
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' In 4 urtriet.—Camt\-tetaiag is moi^ in tbe hands of the 
'Anaza in the N., the Qahtan and Shaniimar In the centre, and the 
,*Ajman and Muteir in the E.; but t^e herds of tbe first-named 
tribe far outnumber those of any other. The centre of the camel 
trade is in Damascus (where almost all the capital is .supplied) 
and to a less extent in Bagdad. In normal times, tbe chief 
tribes are said to possess 720,000 head, but during the World War 
herds were much depleted. Only the surplus, possibly numbering 
45,000 per ann., and those not the best, are sold. A little horse- 
breeding is carried on by the emir of Nejd and by the Shahran 
tribes and there is a small e.xport to Mesopotamia and Syria. 
Considerable numbers of the white) large-boned breeds of asses 
of El Hasa are sent to Egypt. The fisheries of Arabia, other than 
pearl, are valuable for the supply of local needs and are capable 
of development. The salting of Gsh i^ an industry at most coast 


towns, but more particularly those of the Red Sea and Oman; 
considerable quantities are sent into the interior. During the 
war operations, some attention was paid incidentally to the study 
of the Fars.'in j)farl industry and to the jKi.ssibilities of its 
development. The tock salt quarries of Salif, ojrpositc Kamaran 
I., were worked under the control of tlic Ottoman debt and 
105,000 tons of salt were exported to India and the Straits 
Settlements in igo8. Just prior to the World War an English 
company was working the quarries; in ig20, operations had 
ceased for the time being. 


order that tbe opiput of munltions df *»r might riot hehuideted 
by strikes and ^ckouts. Further, the development of industfy 
has been towards more and more qiecialieation and a still closer 
inter-relation of industry, so that the effects of strikes and 
lockouts extend far beyond those immediately concerned and 
may have most disastrous effects on the public. For this reason 
the state is forced, ih the interests of the community, to take 
cognisance of trade disputes. 

Unitsd Kingdom 

Tbe position in tbe Unite<i Kingdom, at the outbreak of the 
World War, was that questions affecting rates of wages and 
conditions of employment were settled normally by discussion 
between the parties concerned. During the course of half a 
century, voluntary conciliation boards, standing joint committees 


or corresponding procedure bad been c-stabJished in all well- 
organized industries and this procedure was instrumental in 
m-itling large numbers of disputes. In certain important inr 
du.strics, e.g. agriculture and transport, the workpeople ant) 
employers were not sufficiently organized in associations td 
render such permanent machinery practicable. The statutory 
powers of intervention in labour disputes held by the Government 
were derived solely from the Conciliation Act, i8q6, an Act 
framed upon a purely voluntary basis. A connecting link be¬ 
tween the activities of the conciliation boards and those of the 
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Government in the settlement of labour disputes was the pro¬ 
vision in the regulations governing the procedure of a number Of 
boards for the reference of difrerenecs to arbitration under the 
auspices of the appropriate Government department (since igtp 
the Ministry of Labour), and further by the policy of the de¬ 
partment in not intervening in a dispute until the parties had 
exhausted their efforts to bring about an amicalilc settlement. 

During the period immediately following the passing of the 
Conciliation Act, comparatively little use was made of the pro¬ 
cedure of the Act, but the three years immediately preceding the 
war were years of very marked industrial unrest in the United 
Kingdom and there was a corresponding increase in the use made 
of the provisions of the Act. Serious consideration was given by 
the Government to the question of strengthening their powers in 
relation to labour disputes, but up to the outbreak of war no 
steps had been taken to formulate legislative proposals. In this 
connexion, reference may be made to the report of Sir George 
(afterwards Lord) Askwitb of Dec. 1912, on the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of Canada (Cd. 6603), and the 
report of the Industrial’ Council on. Industrial Agreements 
(Cd. 6952). 

Committee on Production .—The needs of the war and the ab¬ 
normal conditions arising therefrom made both necessary and 
possible much stronger Government action in regard to stoppages 
of vrork. The outburst of patriotic feeling which followed the 
declaration of war resulted in employers and workpeople vol¬ 
untarily bringing to a clo.se the existing and pending disputes, 
but the economic conditions resulting from the war soon pro¬ 
duced a fresh scries of labour difficulties. In Feb. 1915, the 
Committee on Production, consisting of Sir George Askwith, 
Sir Francis Hopwoocl (Lord Southborough) and Sir Georg$ 
Gibb, representing the Board of Trade, the Admiralty and the 


ARABI PASHA (C.1830-1Q11), Eg^tian soldier and revolu¬ 
tionary leader {see 2.283), died at Cairo Sept. 18 ipii. 

ARBER, EDWARD (1836-1012), English man of lcUer.s 
{see 2.323), was killed in a taxicab accident in London Nov. 23 iqi 2. 

ARBITRATION AND CONCIUATION [Labour] (mc 2.331)-— 
Subsequently to igio, many countries found it necessary to 
revise their position in regard to arbitration and conciliation in 
Industrial disputes. The growing organization of workers in 
trade unions which was a marked feature of the last generation 
rapidly increased as a result of the demand for lalxiur occasioned 
by the World War; and the feelings aroused by, and the con- 
mtlbns resulting from, the wax led to increasing demands on 
Jjehalf of workers in all countries, which the strong economic 
fwsition of the workers enabled them to enforce. The war 
itself in certain-iftstances'necessitated esceptional measures in 


War Oiiire respectively, was established l)y the Government to 
enquire into and report as to the best steps to be taken “ t6 
ensure that the productive power oi employees in engineeruig and 
ship-building establishments working for Government purposes 
should be made fully available, so as to meet the needs of the 
nation in the present emergency.” With the establishment of the 
Ministry of Munitions, the functions of the Committee in re¬ 
lation to production were absorbed by that Ministry; but 
the meantime the Committee had developed, as a result of the 
acceptance by the Government of one of its earlier recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject of stoppages oi work, into an arbitration 
tribunal. It had no statutory position until the passing of the 
first l^unitions of War Act in July 1915, but it quickly develope<i 
into the principal arbitration tribunal for the settlement -of 
labour disputes and attained'remarkable success. In tgty. -thi 
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^ »wj5MiMd,^iep»gentativ« of tmpie}M»<«nd 
TOrkp^e being added, to lit with tbe indbpeifilent diainnan, 
'“**? *®u**“* •“ ^ terndiaition of the war 
‘»y ““ Interim Court of Arbitration 
Regulation) Act. 

Dunng ite period ^ ex^e, it iwued over 3,750 award, covering 
mwt of the important mdustrie. in the country and dealing with 
aU km^ of queitioat of wages and working conditions. In 
^rticular, reference may be made to the agreemmits negotiated, 
first m the e^eermg and aUied trades and later in a large 
number of other trades, whereby tfie associations of employere 
and workpeople agreed to suspend exisUng agreements for the 
detern^ation of general wages questions and to refer to the 
Committee on Production every four months the determination 
of the question what general alteration of wages, if any, was 
warranted by the abnormal conditions then existing and due to 
the war, with further power to determine special district cases. 

the next important development after the institution of the 
Committee on Production in Feb. 1513, was the “Treasury 
Agreement on the subject of the acceleration of output on 
Government work, negotiated between the Government and the 
principal trade-unions in March 1015. The Government’s main 
proposals embodied in the Agreement were on the one hand to 
liimt profits and on the other to prevent stoppages of work 
owing to trade disputes, and to secure the suspension during the 
war of trade-union restrictions on output. Although this agree¬ 
ment marked a definite stage of advance, real progress was not 
made until the Government embodied their proposals in the 
Munitions of War Act, 1015. This act was subsequently strength¬ 
ened by two further Alunitions of War Acts in 1016 and 1917- 
Munitions Acts.' —Under the Munitions of War Acts, a stop¬ 
page of work arising out of a difference on or in connexion with 
munitions work (which expression was given a very wide inter¬ 
pretation as the result of decisions of the High Court) became 
illegal unless the difference had b<!en reported to the Board of 
Trade (subsequently to the Ministry of Labour) and had not, 
within 31 days from the date of the report, been referred for 
settlement. The compulsory arbitration thus introduced by the 
Acts was necessarily accompanied by the statutory enforcement 
of awards issued thereunder. For this purpose the existing forms 
of arbitration tribunal were utilized, viz. (i) Committee on 
I roduction; (3) single arbitrator, selected by agreement between 
the parties or, failing agreement, appointed by the Board of 
Trade (subsequently by the Ministry of Labour); and (3) ad hoc 
boards of arbitration, consisting of an independent chairman, an 
employers^ representative and a labour representative. This last 
form of tribunal had been introduced in 1908 for appointments 
under the Conciliation Act in order to meet any objection on the 
part of Labour that, however fair a .single arbitrator might be, he 
could better determine the matters at issue if there were asso¬ 
ciated with him persons directly acquainted with the point of view 
of employers and workpeople respectively. The Act of 1915 
'eft it to the option of the Board of Trade to refer any difference 
'■eported under the Act to arbitration; the Amending Act of 1916 
required the Board of Trade to refer such a difference if satisfied 
that it was bona fide. Although the definition of “ munitions 
weak ” under the Acts was very wide, it did not include some 
very important industries such as mining, transport and agri¬ 
culture, but a further provision of the 1915 Act enabled the parts 
of the Act relative to the prohibition of strikes and lockouts and 
compulsory arbitration to be applied to work of any description 
(,n addition to munitions work) by His Majesty by proclamation, 
and this course was adopted in certain instances (notably, South 
Wales coal miners, Lancashire card and blowing room opera¬ 
tives, and dockers at London, Liverpool and Glasgow). It may 
further be noted that the Munitions of War Acts contained no 
prohibition of incitement to strike. Consideration wa.s given to 
this aspect of the problem and in Nov. 1915 the Defence of the 
Realm Regulation No. 43 was amended by the addition of the 
words in italics as indicated below:— 


I7I 


If any peiaon attempts to cau.e mutiny, sedition or disaffection 
among any of His Maj esty’s forces or among the civilian population, 


wit.ttkittde mytstna pre^tuiton, rvpttr m tmupert rf war 
.or am patk ntcestary for the pmeeuium ef the war, 
ne shall be guilty of an offence againu these Regulations 

The Acts also authorized tbe Minister of Munitions inter alia 
to issue orders determining tbe rates of wages of particular 
classes of workpeople and a considerable numlwr of orders weia 
issued with regard to the rates of remuneration of women and 
girls. Other orders which had widespread effects were the orders 
made in Oct. 1917, giving a bonus of 13} % on earnings to skilled 
time workers in engineering establishments and in shipyards, with 
a view to attempting to meet difficulties which had arisen owing 
to the altered relation between the earnings of skilled time 
workers and the unskilled and semi-skilled men on piece work. 
Three special arbitration tribunals were established for the 
determination of matters arising out of the various orders made 
under the 1916 and 1917 Acts. 

Under the procedure of the Munitions of War Acts, arbitration 
became the normal method for the settlement of labour disputes. 
From the point of view of the workpeople, it was more ex¬ 
peditious to claim arbitration under the Acts than to endeavour 
to secure a settlement by conciliation machinery or other nego¬ 
tiations and, moreover, an award under the Acts was statu¬ 
torily enforceable. On the employers’ side also, arbitration 
was often found to be the most satisfactory procedure; when so 
much work was being done for Government purposes, the em¬ 
ployers financial interest in the result of negotiations was dimin¬ 
ished. A further development was that in many industries (e.g. 
the railways and coal mines) the conciliation boards fell into 
alrcyance. During the war wages claims were necessarily deter¬ 
mined largely in reference to the cost of living and consequently 
umons made claims for national advances in place of district 
claims. The net result, therefore, was a very large increase in the 
number of arbitrations under Government auspices and a falling 
off in conciliation settlements. During the four years 1913-8, 
nearly 8,oto awards were issued by arbitration tribunals »nd«>T 
the Munitions of War Acts and, to a small extent, under the Con¬ 
ciliation Act, 1806. The Munitions of War Arls also introduced 
certain other features which have a considerable bearing on the 
settlement of labour differences, such as the power given to the 
Minister of Munitions under the Munitions of War Act, 1917, to 
extend an award, applying to the greater part of an industry, to 
other firms not party to the award but engaged on the same 
class of work. 

It may be recorded that the New Ministries and Secretaries 
Act, 1916, transferred the powers of the Board of Trade under the 
Conciliation Act and the Munitions of War Acts to the newly 
created Ministry of Labour. 

Wages Regulation Ac/.—Immediately after the Armistice, the 
Government, at a national conference of employers and work¬ 
people on Nov. 13 1918, intimated that their post-wac policy in 
relation to labour disputes was to leave employers and workpeople 
to adjust BO far as possible their own differences. Certain pro¬ 
posals were placed before the conference for the period of transi¬ 
tion while industry was changing over from war to peace condi¬ 
tions. These proposals, which were accepted by the employers 
and by the trade unions, were embodied in the Wages (Tempo¬ 
rary Regulation) Act. The broad principle of that Act was to 
maintain as minimum rates, for a period of six months, the stand¬ 
ard district rates existing at the date of the Armistice. Wages 
having been regulated during the war mainly in relation to the 
cost of living, they had at the date of the Armistice reached a 
level far above the pre-war rate. It was not anticipated that the 
cost of living would fall considerably immediately after the 
Armistice, while there was a fear that rapid demofcilization might 
so disturb the labour market as to result in attempU at wage 
reduction of a kind which would lead to great industrial unresL 
The Act repealed the prohibition of strikes and lockouts con¬ 
tained in the Munitions of War Acts, and limited compulsory 
arbitration to the wage standards dealt with in the new Act; 

It continued, in the Interim Court of Arbitration, the principle 
of a central arbitration tribunal which had been so auccesaful. 
in the form of the Committee on Production. 
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The termination of the war was followed by an outburst of 
unrest, and the position became so serious that in Feb. igig, the 
Government summoned a further national conference of em¬ 
ployers and workpeople to consider the position. A committee 
appointed by the conference subsequently made a number of 
proposals on questions relating to hours, wage.s, and general 
conditions of employment, unemployment and its prevention, 
and the best methods of promoting cooperation between ctipital 
and labour. As regards wages, one of the recommendations was 
the continuance of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, igt8 
for a further period of six months, and this recommendation was 
adopted by the Government in the Wages (Temporary Regula¬ 
tion) Extension Art, igtq. 

In connexion with this period of unrest, special reference 
may be made to the coal-mining industry where the position 
became so acute in connexion with demands of the Miners’ 
Federation, including a demand for the nationalization of the 
industry, that in Feb. igigthe Government set up a rommis.sion 
(under the Coal Industry Commission Act) to inquire into the 
position of, and conditions prevailing in, the industry. (For the 
reports of this commission see Cmd. 350, 360 and 36T of 1010.) 

During the war a number of committees and commissions 
had been appointed by the Government to inquire into jiroblems 
connected with labour disputes. Thus, there were (r) an inquiry' 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Lyndcn Macassey, K.C., 
into “ the cause and the circumstances of the apprehended 
differences affecting munition workers in the Clyde district,” 
Dec. iqis; (2) commission appointed in June 1017 to “inquire 
into and report upon industrial unrest and to make recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government ”—reports summarized by Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, M.P. (Cd. 86g6); (3) committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Atkin, appointed in 1018 as a result of a strike of 
omnibus workers to investigate and report as to the relations 
which should be maintained between the wages of men and 
women, having regard lo the interests of both, as well as the value 
of their work (Cd. 835); (4) committee appointed in igiS under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice McCardie to inquire into 
matters connect^ with a strike of munition workers at Coventry 
and elsewhere in connexion with the Government embargoes on 
the transfer of employment of skilled men; and (5) committee 
appointed in Ort. iqiO, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, to make suggestions for securing a permanent improve¬ 
ment in the relations between employers and employed (Cd. 
9153, etc.). 

Whiiley Commitief ..—The recommendations of the last-named 
committee were of far-reaching importance and in fact formed 
the basis of the Government’s post-war policy in regard to 
industrial relations and strikes and lockouts. The committee 
recommended the setting up of joint industrial councils (now 
sometimes called “ Whitley Councils ”) in trades where em¬ 
ployers and workpeople were sufficiently organizetl, the extension 
of trade boards for poorly organized trades, and the temporary 
establishment of other bodies for “ intermediate ” trades. The 
committee’s recommendations with regard to the establishment 
of joint industrial councils were prefaced by a declaration to the 
effect that in the interests of the community it is vital that after 
the war c.odperalion of all classes, cstai)lished during the war, 
should continue, more especially with regard to the relations 
between employers and employed, and that, for securing' im¬ 
provement in the latter, it is essential that any proposals put 
forward should offer to workpeople the means of attaining im¬ 
proved conditions of employment and a higher standard of com¬ 
fort generally, and involve the enlistment of their active and 
continuous c^peration in the promotion of industry. The 
committee then recommended that H.M. Government should 
propose without delay to the various associations of employers 
and employed the establishment for each industry of an organiza¬ 
tion, representative of employers and workpeople, to have os its 
object the regular consideration of matters affecting the progress 
and well-being of the trade from the point of view of all those 
engaged in it so far as this is consistent with the general interest 
of the communityt llie committee recommended that the 


national oouncils should be supplemented 1^ the creation of 
district councils and works committees to deal with district and 
local matters respectively and they outlined the questions with 
which the national councils, district councils, or works committees 
might deal. The Government intimated their acceptance of the 
recommendations of the Whitley Committee and at this date 
(Dec. ipao) 63 joint industrial councils have been established in 
'various industries in the country. The Go'vernment have applied 
the machinery in their own industrial establishments and also 
in the civil service. The committee also issued a report on 
conciliation and arbitration and their recommendations thereon 
were as follows:— 

(1) Whilst we are opposed to any system of compulsory arbi¬ 
tration, we are in favour of the extension of voluntary machinorv for 
the_adjustment of disputes. Where the parties are unable to adjust 
their differences, we think that there should be means by which an 
independent inquiry may be made into the facts and circumstances 
of the dispute and an authoritative announcement made thereon, 
though we do not think that there should be any compulsory power 
of delaying strikes and lockouts. 

(2) We further recommend that there should be established a 
standing arbitration council for cases where the parties wish to refer 
any dispute to arhitriition, though it is desirable that single arbi¬ 
trators should be available where the parties so desire. 

The constitution and function.^ of the joint industrial councils 
arc in many respects similar to those of conciliation boards, but 
whereas the latter have dealt mainly with questions affecting 
rates of wages and conditions of labour or demarcation of work 
between various classes of operatives, the industrial councils are 
designed to have a 'wider scope and can take into consideration 
matters of every kind which appertain to the welfare and smooth 
working of the indu.stry. The encouragement of joint industrial 
councils formed a definite part of the broad policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to encourage indu.stries so far as possible to settle their own 
disputes. In certain large and important industries (coal-mining, 
railways, agriculture) where the Government have not yet found 
it possible to relinquish their special war relations, while joint 
industrial councils have not been established, the Government 
have taken steps to set up special conciliation machinery. For 
example, in coal-mining special machinery is provided for by the 
Mining Industry Act of 1920; for railways, the Government have 
establishcci special conciliation machinery, including a national 
wages board; and in agriculture, wages boards have been estab¬ 
lished under the Corn Production Act, 1917, and Agriculture Act, 
1920. The voluntary conciliation machinery which was the 
fundamental factor in this country before the war, but which was 
in suspense during the war, is therefore now being retistablished 
on a substantially wider basis ami the result of the establishment 
of the industrial councils has undoubtedly been greatly to increase 
the opportunities for the conciliatory discussion and adjustment 
of labour disputes. 

The recommendation of the Whitley Committee with regard 
to trade boards was also adopted by the Government and, 
following the passing of the Trade Boards Act of 191S, the 
.Government embarked on a policy of the extension of trade 
boards. These boards differ from Whitley Councils in that they 
consist partly of representatives of the employers and workpeople 
in the trade and partly of persons apixjinted by the Go'vernment; 
their determinations are statutorily enforceable as minimum 
xates and extend to the whole of the trade and, moreover, the 
boards are established in industries where the organization of 
employers and workpeople is weak. While they would not 
normaJly be included in the definition of conciliation machinery, 
it is advisable to note them in connexion therewith as, by estab¬ 
lishing minimum rates of wages in low-paid industries, they tend 
to remove one of the root causes of labour unrest. Moreover, 
the meetings of employers and employed for trade board business 
afford opportunities for the mutual discussion of other matters 
and thus tend to improve the relations between the parties. 

Industrial Courts Act .—^The recommendations of the Whitley 
Committee on the subject of conciliation and arbitration formed 
the basis of the Industrial Courts Act, which was passed in Nov. 
iqiQ. 'Hiis act sets up alternative forms of tribunals to which 
recourse can be had, if both parties to a dispute agree. Of these, 
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the principal tribunal i» a permanent court of arbitration (called 
the Industrial Court) consiating of persons appointed by the 
Minister of Labour, of whom some are independent ptersons, 
some are persons representing employers, and some are persotis 
representing workmen; there are also women members. There 
is a permanent president of the court and in addition there are 
chairmen of divisions of the court. The other forms of tribunal 
provided for by the Act are (a) single arbitrators and (b) boards 
of arbitration consisting of one or more persona nominated by 
the employers, an equal number nominated by the workpeople, 
with an independent chairman nominated by the minister. For 
the purpose of these boards of arbitration, panels of persons 
(including women) suitable to act in the respective capacities are 
constituted by the minister. The Industrial Courts Act further 
empowers the Minister of Labour in the case of disputes, either 
apprehended or existing, to appoint a court of inquiry, one of the 
objects of which is to put before the public an impartial account 
of the merits of the dispute. The Act continued until Sept. 30 
1920 the principle of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts, 
1918 and 1Q19, that broadly speaking the wages ruling at the 
time of the Armistice should remain in force as standard minimum 
rates. (The Conciliation Act, i8g6, continues in existence, but in 
practice its provisions are covered by the Industrial Courts Act.) 
The provisions in relation to the appointment of courts of 
inquiry, for the purpose of making a public inquiry and public 
report upon the facts and circumstances of a dispute likely to 
afiect seriously the public interest, is based u]ion the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but while the British Act 
(like the Canadian Act) provides for the grant to the courts of 
inquiry of certain compulsory powers to secure the attendance of 
witnesses, the production of documents, etc., it differs from the 
Canadian Act inasmuch as it makes no attempt to prohibit a 
strike or lockout pending the inquiry. The British Act relies 
entirely upon the value of publicity and the effect of public 
opinion. In this connexion it may be mentioned that the ex¬ 
perience of the working of the Canadian Act has shown that it 
has failed in practice to prohibit strikes or lockouts and that 
its success has lain in the power to secure an impartial inquiry 
and a public pronouncement upon the facts and circumstances 
of the disputes concerned. 

During the first year of the Industrial Courts Act over 500 
cases were referred to the arbitration of the industrial court, a 
number of the cases being of considerable importance as con¬ 
cerning the wage rates of the whole industry. During the same 
period courts of inquiry were appointed in three instances with 
satisfactory results. 

Compulsory Arbitration .—Certain aspects of conciliation and 
arbitration procedure in the United Kingdom have aroused 
special consideration during recent years. From time to time, 
proposals have been put forward in favour of declaring strikes and 
lockouts illegal and instituting compulsory arbitration; at trades 
union congresses, however, resolutions in favour of compulsory 
arbitration have been defeated by large majorities. Laws on this 
basis have existed for some time in Australasia and, under the 
pressure of war conditions, legal prohibition of strikes and lock¬ 
outs and compulsory arbitration Avere introduced in the United 
Kingdom, Success was, however, only partial, and the experience 
of this period affords no reliable guide as to what might be ex¬ 
pected to occur under more normal conditions, A large number 
of strikes and lockouts, some of considerable magnitude, did in 
fact occur, and probably the principal influence in restricting the 
number of stoppages during the war period was the patriotic 
spirit and the determination on the part of all classes to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion. The Whitley Committee on the 
relations between employers and employed came to the following 
conclusion on this subject:— 

We are opposed to any system of compulsory arbitration; there 
it no reason to believe that such a- system is generally desired by 
employers and employed and, in the absence of such general acemt- 
ance. It is obvious that its imporition would lead to unrest. The 
experience of compulsoty arbitration during the war has shown 
that it is not a successful method of avoiding disputes, and in nor¬ 
mal times h Would undoubtedly prove even less successful. Dis¬ 
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putes can only be avoided by agreement between employers and 
workers and by giving to the latter the greater measure of interest 
in the industry, advocated in our former reports; but agreement 
may naturally include the decision of both parties to refer any 
specified matter or matters to arbitration, whether this decision is 
reached before or after a dispute arises. 

For the same reason we do not recommend any scheme relating 
to conciliation which compulsorily prevents strikes or lockouts 
pending inquiry. 

Various Proposals .—^Another matter to which considerable 
attention has been given is the question of the e.xtension to the 
whole of a trade or industry of the terms of an award or agreement 
applying to a particular bofly of employers. In 1913 the In¬ 
dustrial Council under the chairmanship of Sir Oeorge Aritwith 
reported that, subject to the agreement fulfilling certain require¬ 
ments and to an inquiry by the appropriate Government depart¬ 
ment, an agreement entered into between an association or 
associations of employers and workpeople covering a considerable 
part of the trade or district should be made applicable to the 
whole of the trade or district concerned. The question was con- 
ridered at trades union congresses in 1912 and 1913 and also by 
the Labour party in 1913 and was rejected at all these meetings. 
A recommendation appended to a number of the war agreements 
for four monthly arbitrations was put into effect by the Munitions 
of War Act, 1917, which contained a section empowering the 
Minister of Munitions to extend awards or agreements, if satis¬ 
fied that they were binding upon the employers employing the 
majority of the persons engaged on or in connexion with muni¬ 
tions work in any trade or branch of a trade either generally or in 
a particular district, and a number of orders were issued for this 
purpose. Under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts, the 
Minister of Labour had a certain limited power of c.xtendiiig 
awards and agreements. The report of the provisional joint 
committee of the industrial conference of 1919 also contained a 
recommendation for the extension of agreements providing for 
minimum rates of wages. Proposals with a view to extension 
were put forward at the time of the introduction of the In¬ 
dustrial Courts Bill, but the conditions which, in the view of the 
Government, must necessarily l)e attached to such a proposal, 
were not acceptable to the workpeople's organizations and 
accordingly the Industrial Courts Act did not contain any 
provisions for that purpose. This subject is one upon which 
there is clearly considerable divergence of opinion. 

Another movement to which reference may be made is the 
proposals which have been put forward from time to time for 
the setting up of a national joint organization of employers and 
workpeople to cover all trades. In 1911 an industrial council was 
established under the chairmanship of Sir George Askwith, 
consisting of 13 leading representatives of employers and 13 
leading representatives of labour from all branches of industry, 
but save for a report on the extension of industrial agreements, 
the council did comparatively little work and in due course it 
lapsed. In connexion with the industrial conference in Feb. 1919, 
proposals were made for the establishment of a national joint 
industrial council representative of employers and workpeople, 
but so far it has not been found practicable to establish such a 
body. A somewhat similar movement is the proposal, also so far 
unsuccessful, to establish a national association of joint in¬ 
dustrial councils. The lack of success which these proposals 
have so far achieved would appear to suggest that the highly 
organized industries prefer to be able to deal independently with 
thdr own difficulties and are averse to intervention by outside 
bodies. 

The increased orcanization of employers and workpeople In the 
United Kingdom which resulted from war conditions has had sub¬ 
stantial effects on the machinery for condlialion and arbitration. 
Labour realized from its strong economic position the power of 
rambination, but attempts at general strikes after the war h.avc also 
indicated the limitations of the strike weapon, and in addition 
have impressed on the trade-union movement the need for cofirdina- 
tion. This is having effect in the proposals now under discussion 
for the establishment of a General Staff for labour. On the other 
hand, recent strikes have produced in certain quarters demands for 
the institution of some measure such as a ballot—to be taken in a 
manner prescribed by statute—prior to a declaration of a strike, 
but the trade unions are not likely willingly to forego the " lightning 
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«trike>" With oiaaiucatioii ooidm the ntabluhment of machinety 
(or ibe inutiiai diacussioa of difforencea, and discusaion often leads 
to an amicatile settlement: on the other hand, with employers and 
workpeople strongly ormnized in their respective associations, the 
claims advanced on behalf of labour develop beyond claims about 
wages and working conditions, and extend to questions of principle 
suim as labour’s right to share in the management and control of 
industry. Further, when a strike or lockout does occur, it often 
has far-reaching effects and impresses itself on the mind of the pub¬ 
lic who tend to overlook the numerous differences which might 
haw led to stoppages of work, but were adjusted by discussion, 
it is largely on the ground of the effect on the public that the State 
is held to be justified in introducing restrictive legislation for deal¬ 
ing with strikes and lockouts, particularly in the group of industries 
known as " public utility ' services, and, failing settlement, of 
taking exceptional powers such as those confcrTcd on the Govern¬ 
ment under the Emergency Powers Act, 1920. A further develop¬ 
ment of organisation has been that the larger trade unions appear in 
some instances to have become over-centralized, and in this con¬ 
nexion the growth of works committees may well be worth watch¬ 
ing. Generally it may be said that in recent years there has been in 
the United Kingdom a very marked increase in the regular meetings 
of employers and employed for the purpose of discussion of matters 
which may be at issue between them; and while it cannot yet bo 
said that there is freedom from suspicion and distrust there is clear 
evidence of the growth of a desire for full and frank discussion of 
all matters affecting the relations between employers and employed. 

'The conciliation and arbitration machinery of the Biitish Gov¬ 
ernment is frankly based on the acceptance of organization by 
employers and workmen into their respective associations; the 
joint industrial council scheme is based on organization, and the 
Industrial Courts Act definitely provides that a difference shall not 
be referred by the Ministry of Labour to arbitration until there has 
been failure to adjust the difference by the conciliation machinery 
existing in the industry. 

British Colonial Legislation 

In connexion with British colonial legislation on the subject of 
eohciliation and arbitration, it may be recorded that in Canada 
the Industrial Disputes investigation Act of 1907 continues to 
represent the legislative position of the Government. 

In Australasta a considerable number of amendments have been 
made. In New Zealand the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act luB b^ amended to enable awards and agreements to be 
amended to meet alterations in conditions of employment and the 
opst of living. Further, the existing machinery was strengthened 
by the Labour Disputes Investigation Act, 1913, which provides 
machinery for the investigation of disputes not coming within the 
scope of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The 1913 
Act provides for conference of the parties with a view to securing 
an amicable settlement, or, in the alternative, investigation by 
labour disputes committees. Before a strike may lawfully take 
place, a ballot of the workers is taken ^ the registrar of industrial 
unions and the result of the ballot publicly notified. After the lapse 
of seven days from the publioatioii of such result, the workers are 
free to strike, whatever the result of the ballot may have been. Simi¬ 
lar provisions are made to apply in the case of lockouts. Most of 
the states of .Australia have passed new laws on this subject. In 
Victoria, under the Factory and Shops Acts of 1915 and 1919, and 
in Tasmania under the Wages Boards Acts of 1910, 1911, 1913 and 
1917, there is a wages board system; in Victoria there is no pro¬ 
hibition of strikes and lockouts, but in Tasmania penalties are pro¬ 
vided for stoppages of work on account of any matter in respect of 
which a board has made a determination. In Western Australia, 
the Industrial Arbitration Act of Jgi2 provides for an Industrial 
Arbitration Court and prohibits^ strikes and_ lockouts, while in New 
South Wales under the Industrial Arbitration Acts of 1912, 1916^ 
1918 and 1919, in Queensland under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1916, and in South Australia under the Factory Acts of 1907, 
I90S, 1910 and 19IS and the Industrial Arbitration Acts of 1912,. 
1915 and 1916, there are both a wages board and an industrial court 
system. In accordance with the provi.sions of the Acts in New 
South Wales and Queensland, the industrial courts in those states 
have boon exercising the functions of wages boards, and the work of 
the existing boards has been greatly curtailed. Under the industrial 
court system, an industry does not technically come under review 
until a dispute has actually arisen, but most of the Acts h.ave given 
the president of the court power to summon a compulsory confer¬ 
ence. The Commonwealth of Australia has also recently amende.d 
its procedure by means of the Industrial Peace Act, I920,_ which 
sets up certain advisory councils (Commonwealth and District) for 
considering matters affecting the prevntion and settlement of 
trade disputes and further authorizes the govcmor-gcncrat to set 
up special trihuimls (Commonwealth and District) empowered to 
issue enforceable awards on any industrial disputes (1) ceforred by 
the pa^es to the dispute, or (2) as to which the tribunal or other 
appn^^te authority has convened a,,compulsory conference and 
$ fioinptete agreement has.not been reached. 


I Other Codhtmis 

The movement in the United States is dealt with In a sub¬ 
sequent section of this article. A considerable number of olhir 
countries have amended their laws on the subject of the settle¬ 
ment of strikes and lockouts. 

In Norway a law dated Aug. 191S introduced for the first time in 
that country machinery for the settlement of labour disputes by the 
State. One noteworthy feature of the new measure was the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of compulsop' investigation and delay before a 
stoppage of wort takes place, in which rcs^t it resembles the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. Another 
noteworthy feature is the compulsory registration of trade unions 
and employers' associations and the recognition and regulation of 
collective agreements. Two methods of procedure are established 
for the prevention and settlement of labour disputes. Questions 
arising out of existing collective agreements must be brought before 
a specially constituted labour court, while those originating from 
other matters affecting labour are to bo submitted to conciliation 
boards to be set up throughout the country. This was followed in 
1916 by a compulsory arbitration law. It snould also be noted that 
the Provisional Works Councils Act of July 1920 requires the estab¬ 
lishment of a works council in every establishment employing regu¬ 
larly throughout the year not less than 50 workers, on a demancT of 
one-fourth of the workpeople. The functions of the councils arc 
advisory only; they may consider and express an opinion on matters 
concerning the establishment so far as they relate to working con¬ 
ditions, rates of remuneration, workshop r^ulations, welfare Insti¬ 
tutions, etc. No penalty is laid down for failure to comply with the 
terms of this law, 

in Sioeden the law of 1906 providing for the appointment of con¬ 
ciliators was subjected to inqui.'y t’-om 1916 onwards with a view to 
revision and, as a result, it was superseaed by three row mcasuro, 
all dat^ April 1920. 'I'he first is a law amending and extending 
the original law in respect of the appouilmcnt of local official con¬ 
ciliators; the second establishes a permanent Arbitration Court (con¬ 
sisting of three impartial persons nominated by the Crown and 
representatives of organizt^ employers and workp»ple) to deal 
with disputes arising out of collective agreements, without recourse 
to strikes or lockouts or to legal process in the ordinary courts; 
wha.st the third relates to the appointment, on request, of special 
arbitrators for individual disputes arising out of collective agree¬ 
ments and involving matters of minor importance. Recourse to the 
Arbitration Court is voluntary. . 

In Rumania in Aug. 1920 a bill was passed for settling industrial 
disputes. Strikes and lockouts without recourse to conciliation are 
prohibited in establishments employing ton or more j^sons. When 
a dispute arises, a conference is required to be held in the presence 
of an official of the Ministry of Labour and if an agreement is reached 
the decision becomes obligatory on all the parlies. Arbitration may 
be resorted to where conciliation fails and js conipubsorj' in the case 
of Government establishments nnd what rnight bo broadly described 
as “ public utility ” services. Provision is made for widening the 
scope of the proceedings and altering the constitution pf the Arbi¬ 
tration Court so that the decision rnay be made applicable to all 
local establishments similar to those involved in the initial dispute. 
The decision arrived at is obligatory on all parties. 

In Swilxerland the Factory Act of 1877, which was amended in 
certain respects in 1905, was repealed and superseded by a new. 
labour law of June 1914, which included within its scope measures 
for averting and settling industrial di.sputes. The Act provided, with 
a view to the amicable settlement of disputes which are calculated 
to lead to a strike or lockout, for the appointment of permanent 
cantonal conciliation committees which might intervene either on 
their own initiative or at the request of the authorities or of the 
^irties diriictly concerned. Persons summoned before these tribu¬ 
nals are obliged, under penalty, to appear. A certain number of 
employers and workjipople in any industry may mutually agree to 
constitute a conciliation committee so far as those employers and 
workpeople axe concerned. 

In Germany a decree of the new Government of Dec. 1918 con¬ 
tinued, for the purpose of the settlement of labour disputes and 
pending arrangements of further statutoty regulations, the sys¬ 
tem of district conciliation committees which had been established 
during the war. The constitution, functions and ^)owors_ of these 
conciliation committees arc similar to those of the industrial courts 
which have been in exi.stencc in Germany for many years, m so far 
as these latter deal with the settlement of ordinary labour dis¬ 
putes. An Act of Inn. 1920 requires the Setting up of works coun¬ 
cils, one of whose functions it is to appeal to the conciliation com¬ 
mittee or to an arbitration board to be agreed upon, failing a settle-* 
ment of disputes at the works. It may be not«l that these works 
councils are vested with very wide powers such as the right to demand 
Information of all business transactions. The works councils are to 
be united in district councils whose work will be codrdinated m a, 
federal works council; these can meet representatives emploj^jts 
in district economic councils and in a federal economic imutlciL 
A provisional federal ecemomic council has already Iwn estaraished 
altnough auboixlinate organizations ore not yet ia eidstepce. ^ 
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bin'fa«»'<bcmi tmdar coiuideiiataoii'during 1930 in which it ia pro^ 
tp in^lce. reoputiK to qonciUation con^pulio^v and to make the 
dscisjons of the. conciliation boards obligatory ,(a) in public serv¬ 
ices where they are festabUshed by law, and' (b) in industries where 
they exist by reason of a collective agreementt in other cases a 
stnke or lockout may bo call^ in spite of a decision, if a ballot is 
taken aM a two-thirds majority is secured in favour of a stoppage. 
Meanwhile, as the outcome of a strike of electrical worlmrs in Ber¬ 
lin, a presidential order was issued in Nov. 1930, relative to strikes 
and lockouts in establishments supplying the community with gas, 
water or electricity. Under the order lockouts and strikes in such 
establishments are permissible only after the lapse of three days 
from the publication of an award by the conipolcnt conciliation 
committee; persons who incite to a strike or hickout, prohibited 
under the order, or who, for the purpose of bringing about such a 
strike, perform acts in regard to a workshop, machinery or equip¬ 
ment by which the regular carrying on of the undertaking is hum- 
Mrcd or rendered impossible, are liable to imprisonment or a fine— 
liability to penalty is also incurred by anyone who proclaims a 
lockout in the circum.stances defined; if establishments of the 
nature indicated are brought entirely or partially to a standstill 
as a result of a lockout or strike, the Minister of the Interior is 
empowered to take emergency measures for the maintenance of 
supplies, including the satisfaction of justifiable demands made by 
the workers. The cost of putting such measures into operation falls 
upon the owner of the establishment. 

BlBLioaRAPiiy.—The principal sources of Information are the 
rerios of reports and periodica s issued formerly by the Board of 
Trade and now by the Ministry of baboiir, viz.: Procredings under 
the Conciliation Act, including latterly work done under the Muni¬ 
tions of War Acts, Wages (Temporary Regulation) Acts and the 
Industrial Courts Act; Strikes and Luckouls —these reports contain 
some particulars of the work of voluntary conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion Ijoards; second Report on Rules of Voluntary Conciliaiion and 
Arbitration Boards and Joint Committees; fourth Abstract of Foreign 
Labour Statistics. The tnontlily Labour Gazette continues to give 
valuable information kmth as to the position in the United Kingdom 
gpd abroad; and the information as to the dominions and foreign 
Countries is now supplemontwl by a new quarterly periodical en- 
fffled Labour Overseas. Special publications of v.ahio are the series 
9 f reports of the Committee on the Relations between Kmplnyers and 
Employed —better known as the “ Whitley Comniittoe " (Cd. 
9153. etc,); Memoranda issued by the Board of 'I'rado on Laws in 
the British Dominions and Foreign Countries affecting strikes and 
lockouts with special reference to Public Utility .Services (Cd. 6081 of 
1912); Report of Sir George Askwith on tlie Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of Carusda in Dec. 1912 (Cd. 6603 of 1912); Report 
of the Industrial Council of 1913 on Enquiry into Industrial Agree¬ 
ments (Cd. 6952): and Reports of the Coal Industry Commission 
(Cmd. 359, 360 and 361 of 1919) ; see also the reports of the various 
countries, e.g. New Zealand Official Year Hook; Official Year Book 
of the Commonwealth of Australia; Reports of the United States 
Department of Labor, etc. See also Articles on Industriai- 
Councils, Lauouk Regulation, Strikes and Lockout.s, Trade 
Boards. (H. J. W.) 


United States 

In the United States the movement for state legislation 
for voluntary arbitration and conciliation progressed steadily, 
until in 1920 a majority of states had legislation providing for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. Many of these states have 
Btrmanent boards of conciliation and arbitration with two to six 
members, though three is the usual number. In some states the 
labour commissioner acts as mediator, while in others a chief 
mediator is appointed by industrial commissions together with 
temporary boards of arbitration. Twenty states provide for 
compulsory investigations, and in several others it is permitted 
under varying conditions. Twelve provide for tlie enforcement 
of an arbitration award when arbitration has been agreed upon by 
both sides. In 17 states the vohmtaiy agreement to arbitrate 
must contain a promise to abstain from strikes and lockouts 
during arbitration proceedings, and two states, Colorado and 
Kansas, make strikes and lockouts unlawful and a ground for 
fines and imprisonment. Tlie law of 1915 gives lo the Industrial 
Commi.ssion of Colorado the power to compel a hearing in the 
case of an industrial dispute and to deliver an award which is 
hot mandatory. As in the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, 
change of terms of employment, strikes and lockouts are pro¬ 
hibited tintU after 30 days’ notice and until after a hearing and 
award, if Such hearing is started within the time of notice. 
Though it does not prohibit the right to strike, it delays the 
Strflte. Ran8BS,^ Bn-agricultural slate, by creating, In 1920, a 
Court of Industrial Relations, establisheii ctmspulsoiy >arbitraT 


don. Tike 4 aw applies to industries <»naected witb the ooianu* 
factuTe of food products, clothing and wearing apparel in tkiBt’' 
tnon use; to mining or the production of fuel; to transportatioD 
of the above-mentioned articles; and to all public utilities iusd 
wmmon carriers, which are declared to be affected with a public 
interest and subject to supervision by the state. The court, 
which consists of three judges appointed by the governor for a 
three-year term, is authorized to summon the parties to a dilute 
before it, to investigate the conditions of the industry and 
to make a reasonable award. It may bring suit in the Supreme 
Court of the state to compel compliance with any of its orders. 
Either party, if aggrieved by an award, may sue in the state 
court to compel the Court of Industrie Relations to issue a 
reasonable order. Though the law recognizes the rigjit of 
collective bargaining and the right of the individual to quit work, 
the right of labour tO'Cnforce its claims is forbidden. In the case 
of actual suspension or limitation of the operation of an industry, 
the court may take it ovor and operate it during the emergency. 

Federal Legislation .—The Federal legislation on mediation 
and arbitration of 1888 and 1805 applying to common carriers 
has been superseded by three Acts: the Act of 1913 (the New- 
lands Act); section 8 of the Act creating the Department of 
Labor (1913); and title 111 . of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
The Newlands Act provided for the appointment of a Federal 
board for voluntary mediation and conciliation to consist of three 
members, a Commissioner and two other Government officials, 
apiiointed by the Tresident with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In four years this board functioned in 71 controversies, 
14 of which were settled partly or wholly by arbitration and 52 
by mediation, hailure of the Act, however, to meet the railway 
labour crisis in tlie fall of iqi6 and again in March t'917 resulted 
in the first instance in Congressional action in the shape of the 
Adamson law granting the basic eight-hour day to trainmen, and 
in the second instance in the appointment by the President of a 
committee from the Council of National Defence to mediate. 
This meant, in cflect, the breakdown of the Newlands Act, 
though it continued on the statute books subject lo the limitation 
imi>osed on it by the Transportation Act of 1920. When the 
Government assumed control of the railways in Dec. 1917, a 
labour policy was immerliately agreed ujion. A Railway Wage 
Board was appointed to make recommendations to the Director- 
General, and a Division of Labor, headed by a brotherhood 
(union) official, was created to be the connecting link between 
employees and officials on the one hand and the Railway Boards 
of Adjustment. Later a permanent Advisory Board on “ Rail¬ 
way Wages and Working Conditions ” was created. Successive 
orders of the Director-Cieneral formulated a liberal labour policy, 
and machinery for handling disputes under these orders was 
established in the form of three Boards of Adjustment, composed 
equaUy of representatives of the administration and the workers. 

A similar [yilicy was adopted in the Transportation Act of 1920, 
which makes it the duty of the railways and their employees to 
“ exert every reasonable effort and adopt every available means 
to avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier ” grow¬ 
ing out of any dispute involving grievances, rules or working con¬ 
ditions. In case a dispute arises, it is to be decided, if possible, in 
mutual conferences of representatives of each side. Disputes that 
cannot be settled in this way are to go before Railway Boards 
of Labor Adjustment which may be established by agreement 
between any road or group of roads and the workers. Except for 
a stipulation that these txiards must contain representatives of 
organized labour, their size and comjiosition are left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the parties concerned. Matters may come before the 
Adjustment Boards either uixm application by the road or the 
organized workers affected, or upon written petition of a hundred 
organized workers, or upon the board’s own morion or upon the 
request of the Railroad Labor Board. This last-mentioned 
board is set up by the Act as the final tribunal for the settlement 
of railway labour disputes. It is composed of nine members ap- 
pomted by the President with the advice and consent of the Sen¬ 
ate to represent in equal proportion the workers, the 'toplpyeis 
82111.1118 public. - During.their five-year term of .oilice, membeassf 
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the board muat not be active members or o/ficert of labour or¬ 
ganizations or hold stocks or bonds of any carrier. Disputes may 
come before the Railroad Labor Board either upon failure of 
Adjustment Boards or directly. A majority vote is all that is 
necessary to constitute a decision except on matters taken up 
directly, in which case one of the members represonting the public 
must concur in the decision. It has power to suspend any decision 
on wages made by the initial conference if, in its opinion, such a 
decision involves increases in wages or salaries which would 
necessitate a substantial readjustment of rates. In such cases the 
board must, after hearings, affirm or modify the suspended de¬ 
cision, and must also hold hearings on alleged violations of 
decisions and publish its decisions. 

The Act of March 4 1013, creating a Department of Labor, 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall have power to act 
as mediator and to appoint commissioners of conciliation in 
labour disputes, whenever in his judgment the interests of 
industrial peace require it to be done. In case mediation fails, 
arbitration may be proposed by the mediators, who cannot act 
as arbitrators. During the five years inclusive, 1015-0, the 
Secretary of Labor took cognizance of 3,644 cases and cflectcd 
2,530 adjustments. During rgro alone 1,780 assignments of com¬ 
missioners of conciliation resulted in 1,223 adjustments. In 
addition to the direct efforts of the Secretary of Labor, two 
3ther Boards of Labor Adjustment were established as part of 
the war machinery of the country. 

The President’s Mediation Commission was appointed in the 
fall of IQ17 to conduct an investigation into the underlying 
causes of labour unrest which was threatening the output of 
material needed for war industries and to make specific adjust¬ 
ments. The Secretary of Labor was appointed as Chairman of 
the Commission. It made investigations in the copper mines of 
Arizona, the California oil-fields, the Pacific Coast telephone dis¬ 
pute, the unrest in the lumber industry of the north-west, and the 
packing industry. Settlements were made in all disputes except 
in the lumber industry, generally after arbitration had foiled. 
In Jan. igi8, the Secretary of Labor upon nomination of 
representatives of capital and labour appointed a War Labor 
Conference Board to devise a method of labour adjustment which 
would be acceptable to employers and workers. 

As a result of the Conference Board’s report, the National 
War Labor Board was created by Presidential proclamation in 
April igt8. The membership consisted of two joint chairmen, 
five representatives of em])loyees’ organizations and five 
representatives of employers’ organizations. As stated in the 
Proclamation, its powers and duties were “to settle by mediation 
and conciliation controversies arising between employers and 
workers in fields of production necessary for the effective conduct 
jf the war, or in other fields of national activity, delays and ob¬ 
structions in which might, in the opinion of the National Board, 
affect detrimentally such production ’’ and to provide necessary 
machinery for these purposes. Its authority did not extend to 
:ontroversies between employers and workers in any field of 
industrial or other activity where there was by agreement or by 
federal law a means of settlement which had not been invoked. 
This provision excluded from the jurisdiction of the Board, except' 
by way of appeal, a large group of cases. The ship-building 
industry had set up by agreement its own Labor Adjustment 
Board; the Ordnance Department and other producing depart¬ 
ments of the Government had created special industrial service 
wetions to consider the complaints of their employees; the coal¬ 
mining industry had its labour policy controlled by agreement 
af all parties with the Fuel Administration and the Government 
bad adopted a separate labour policy for the railways. The 
ttatement of principles and policies contained in the report, which 
^vemed the decisions and which became an official expression 
af the Government’s labour policy, was as follows; (t) abolition 
af strikes and lockouts during the war; (2) equal right of 
employers and workers to organize without discrimination; (3) 
right of collective bargaining; (4) observance of the status quo 
tmte bellum as to union or open shop in a given establishment and 
IS to union standards of wages, hours and other conditions of 


employment, except that the War Labor Board might grant 
improvements in labour conditions as the situation warranted; 
(5) maintenance of established safeguards and regulations for the 
protection of the health and safety of the workers; (6) payment of 
equal wages for equal work to women in industry and allotment of 
tasks proportionate to their strength; (7) recognition of the 
basic eight-hour day in all cases in which existing laws required 
it, in other cases settlement of the question of hours with regard 
to Governmental necessities and the welfare, health and proper 
comfort of the workers; (8) maintenance of maximum production; 
(9) regard to be had for labour standards, wage scale and other 
conditions prevailing in the localities affected, in fixing wages, 
hours and conditions of labour; (10) right of all workers to a 
living wage which insures subsistence of the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable comfort. Provision was made for 
the settlement where possible by local mediation and conciliation 
and in event of failure of local machinery, for hearings before the 
National Board. When the National Board found it impossible 
I to settle the controversy, provision was made for the appoint¬ 
ment of an umpire by the National Board or by the President 
from a panel of disinterested persons. In the enforcements of its 
awards, the National War Labor Board had no special legal 
sanction or penalty either to force any party to submit disputes 
to arbitration or to enforce its awards. So outspoken however 
was public opinion on the necessity of avoiding interruptions in 
the war industries and so far-reaching were the wartime fwwers 
of the Government over both the employers and workers, that the 
uidirect powers of the Board were sufficient. In only three rases 
were the Board’s awards rc.sistcd. In two instances where the 
employers discriminated against the union employees and refused 
to abide by the decision in favour of the men, the President waa 
sustained by Congress in taking over the industries. In the caii| 
of the strike by the organized workers at Bridgeport, Conn^ 
against the Board’s award, the President's threat of unemploy¬ 
ment enforced by Governmental agencies compelled the men 
to return to work. 

Besides legislative programmes, the Feileral Government has 
made several other attempts to devise plans for the adjustment 
of labour disputes. In 1913 President Wilson appointed the 
Industrial Relations Commission to diagnose the cause of in¬ 
dustrial unrest, and in the fall and winter of 1919 he .appointed 
two industrial conferences to formulate a reconstruction labour 
policy. None of the programmes suggested has been given 
1 practical apiilication. Experience during the war demonstrated 
j the possibility of successful Government intervention in in¬ 
dustrial disputes through mediation. Even volunt.ary arbitration 
was resorted to only in a few instances. Legislation was still 
needed in 1021 to extend the field of Federal mediation with 
regard to disputes involving agencies of interstate commerce and 
disputes so vital and comprehensive in extent that existing state 
agencies are unable to meet the situation. Though the Secretary 
of Labor is empowered to intervene in such cases, his inter- 
•vention introduces political and trade union partizanship, which 
.is-objectionable to the parties to the dispute. The rapid increase 
of state agencies has created the need for cooperation between 
the state and Fetleral agencies. (For collective bargaining and 
arbitration in private industries see Tkaue Unionise.) 

Bibliography ,—John R. Commons and John B. Andrews, Princi¬ 
ples of Labor Legislation (1920); tJ.S. Bureau of Lalx)r Statistics, iSuWe- 
tins. Nos. 148, 1(16, l8(i, 213, 244, 257: U..S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Rmrw; U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
Annual Reports; American Labor Legislation Review, Annual Sum¬ 
maries; U.S. Board of Mediation and Conciliation, Report under 
Newlands Act, Dec. 1917; Alexander M. Bing, War-Time Strikes 
and their Adjustment (1921). (J. R. Co.) 

ARBUTHNOT. SIR ROBERT KEITH, 4TH Bast. (1864-1916)^ 
British sailor, was born March 23 1864, and succeeded his * 
father, the 3rd bart., in 1889. He entered the navy in 1877 and 
was promoted commander 1897, captain igoa and rear admiral in 
the 2nd Battle Squadron 1913. Early in the World War he took 
over the ist Cruiser Squadron and led it in the battle of Jutland, 
flying hfs flag in the “ Defence,’’ which was sunk with the loss of 
all on board May 31 1916. 
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ARCH, JOSEPH (i836-tqt9), British Isbotii leader (see s.343), 
Sled at Barford, Warwick, Feb. is igiq. 

ARCHAEOLOOT: Egypt and Wmtesn Asia. —During 1910- 
80 advances in Egyptian archaeological knowledge were sure if 
slow. Of course, generally speaking, less advance was made than 
in many previous decades, owing to the interregnum caused by 
the World War, when all British, French, German, and Austrian 
work was held up, and only the Americans and to a lesser degree 
the so-called “ Egyptian ” Service of Antiquities (manned by 
French and English) did any digging at all; while in all the Eu¬ 
ropean countries the energies of all the archaeologists who were 
not superannuated were transferred to the held of war, and 
there was no time left to write little papers, still less big books. 
And several, especially in France and Germany, made the 
great sacrifice which summarily closed lives and extinguished 
brains of great value to science. Nevertheless, advance was made. 

In the years immediately preceding the war we have to 
chronicle first a great advance in our knowledge of the begin¬ 
nings of Egyptian history, owing mainly to the excavations 
of ftof. Flinders Petrie at Tarkhan ‘ and of the German, Prof. 
Junker (working for Austria), at Tura.* Both these places are 
in Middle Egypt, well N.; the former being near Kafr 'Ammar 
and the other just S. of Cairo, on the way to Helwan. The point 
of interest is that their diggings have shown that the Homs 
kings of Upper Egypt had under the " Scorpion King ” (who 
is not the same person as Narmer or Narmerza, as we now must 
coll him) extended their rule as far as the apex of the Delta, N. 
of Cairo. The Delta was presumably still independent, and was 
conquered by Narmerza. A point of importance os to the pre¬ 
historic period was scored by the discovery in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood at Gerzeh by Mr. Wainwright of iron beads on a 
necklace.* Now as these beads are admittedly worked metallic 
iron and must date before 4000 b.c., it is obvious that they are 
a remarkable confirmation of those who, like the present writer, 
have in opposition to Prof. Montehus always maintained that 
iron was ^own to and occasionally used in a worked state by 
the Egyptians at a period long anterior to its general intro¬ 
duction and replacing of bronze for weapons and tools.* The 
Old Kingdom finds of iron are now seen to be nothing very 
extraordinary. But equally it is now impossible to cast any doubt 
upon them. The oldest iron weapon known was hitherto sup¬ 
posed to be an Egyptian halbcrt-hcad of the time of Rameses 
HI., but Mr. Rand^ Maclver has recently discovered in a tomb 
of the XII. dynasty at the Second Cataract an iron spearhead 
which is eight centuries older; dating from about 3000 b.c.* 
Iron was in fact both worked and used sporadically long before 
the “ Iron Age.” 

Interesting conclusions as to the early ethnology of Egypt 
have been derived from the systematic examination of the 
necropolises of Nubia, necessitated by the heightening of the 
Aswan dam, as a consequence of which the northern portion 
of the valley S. of the dam became flooded, so that a complete 
examination of the archaeology of the district had to be carried 
out in order to save historical evidence from destruction. The 
results published in the Archaeological Survey of Nubia by 
Messrs. Reisner & Firth have shown that the early culture of 
Nubia was closely akin to that of the predynastic Egyptians, 
which no doubt came from the south. After Egypt proper was 
overrun by the “ dynastic Egyptian ” people of “ Armenoid ” 
stock, who came from Asia and founded the kingdoms of Lower 
and Upper Egypt, the old barbarous Nilotic culture continued 
to exist in Nubia. We find an illustration of this in the fact that 
a red and black pottery, obviously akin to the predynastic 
Egyptian, but of finer make, was manufactured in Nubia in 
the time of the XII. dynasty, and introduced into Egypt by 
Nubian colonists, perhaps solders or enslaved prisoners, who 
preserved also their own native (and really old Egyptian) 
burial customs, interring their dead in “pan” graves much 
resembling those of the primitive Egyptians of two and three 
thousand years before. 

Evidence is accumulating, though no completely satisfactory 
tlwory can yet be put foiward, as to the northern origin of the 
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dynastic Egyptians. Elliot Smith has shown* the egristence of 
the two racial stocks in Egypt, the predynastic NUotic and the 
invading “ Armenoid ” from Asia, the man of higher cranial 
capacity to whom the blossoming of the Egyptian civilization 
and art out of primitive African barbarism is to be ascribed. 
This “ Armenoid ” stock must have come from Asia and, no 
doubt, reached Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, but whence it 
came originally we do not know. Whether it was really Semitic 
we also do not know: whatever its skull may be its facial type is 
certainly not Semitic, whether of the fine pure Arab or the coarse 
big-nosed “ Hethitized ” types. It is sometimes almost central 
European in look. 

How to equate this foreign civilizing race from Asia with the 
Semitic elements in the ancient Egyptian sp>eech we do not yet 
know. It may be that these belong in reality to the old Nilotic 
inhabitants, who were probably related to the true Semites of 
Arabia; but the hieroglyphic system seems to have developed 
in the Delta, and is very probably to be ascribed to the “ Arme- 
noids.” The Osiris cycle of legends seems to belong to these 
people. Osiris and Isis are closely connected with Syria and the 
Lebanon in legend; the Ded or sacred pillar of Osiris is doubtless 
really a representation of a great cedar with its horizontally 
outspreading branches;* another of the sacred Egyptian trees 
is obviously a cypress; com and wine are traditionally associated 
with Osiris, and it is probable that com and wine were first 
domesticated in Syria, and came thence with the gods Osiris 
and Re (the sun god of Heliopolis) into the Delta. Syria in 
fact is beginning to take shape in our minds as perhaps the 
most ancient seat of civilization in the world, the common 
source from which Babylonia and Egypt derived those items of 
culture in which, in the early period, they resemble one another. 
It remains for excavation to show whether this hypothesis is 
or is not correct. And the question whether the “ Armenoid ” 
conquerors of Egypt and founders of the kingdoms there, who 
came from Syria, were Semites still remains unanswered. If 
they were Semitic speakers, the present facial contours of the 
northern Semites, which have spread all over the world, are not 
Semitic at all: for the Egyptian Armenoids in the statues of the 
Old Kingdom look Uke Europeans, and must have been of 
“ European ” blood. 

These new probabilities open up considerable possibilities in 
research with regard to the relations of the early Minoans and 
other Aegeans with Syria and Egypt and the undoubted fact 
of the resemblances of Minoan on the one band to Syrian and 
Eg}rptian religions and funerary practices, and on the other 
hand to those of the Etruscans. 

The facial contours of the modem Jew are predominantly 
those of the ancient Hittite, who was certainly not a Semite. 
One has hitherto supposed that he was related to the Medi¬ 
terraneans, the race to which the Bronze Age Greeks and 
Italians belonged; but this supposed connexion may well break 
down in the matter' of skull form, as the Hittite skull, like that 
of the modem Anatolian, probably inclined to be brachycephalic. 
whereas that of the Mediterranean inclined in the other direction. 
And now the Bohemian Ass3mologist Prof. Hrozn^ has brought 
forward evidence’ that the cuneiform script adopted by the 
Hittites from the Mesopotamians expressed an Indo-European 
tongue, nearly akin to Latinl This conclusion is not yet uni¬ 
versally accepted, but it seems difficult on the evidence to avoid 
the conclusion that Prof. Hrozn^ is right, and if so the curious 
resemblances of some of the externals of Roman and Hittite 
religion, and the legendary and other connexions between the 
Etruscans and Asia Minor, are seen in a new light. 

If the Hittites were Aryans, one can hardly suppose a primeval 
Aryan element in Anatolia. The Indo-Europeans whom we 
find in Mesopotamia (the Kassites and Mitannians) * and in 
Palestine about 1400 b.c. can hardly have entered western 
Asia before 3000 b.c. or thereabouts, and it is probable that 
the Hittites belonged to the same wandering. On entering 

*The fact that the Mitannians venerated Varuna, Indra, and the 
Asvins is Important as showing that Iranian and Indian Aryans 
had not yet separated as late as 1400 b.c. 
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'Anatolia they probahty folmd the land at least as far W. tfs 
the Halys already occupied by Seimtesi This Semitic populatidn 
In Anatolia is an important recent discovery. At the time of the 
great dynasty of Ur <«. B400 ax.) in Babylonia, the whole 
Argaeus region was occupi^ by these Semites, who seem to 
have been most kin to the Assyrians. They were no doubt ex¬ 
pelled or absorbed by the Hittites, bnt we have the proof of 
their existence and of the fallacy of the statement that the 
Semite never crossed the Taurus, in the cuneiform tablets written 
in their language which have been found near Kaisariyeh and 
are now being published by various scholars.*" No doubt the 
Hittites learnt the use of cuneiform from these people. Whether 
the national hieroglyphic system of the Hittites expressed the 
same Indo-European language as, according to Hrozni’, their 
cuneiform does, we do not know, as further attempts to elucidate 
it made by Campbell Thompson “ and Cowley,*’ while in them¬ 
selves very interesting experiments, do not seem to take us 
further Aan previous attempts by Sayce and others. The sup¬ 
position that the hierogljTJhic system belongs to a late age, be¬ 
cause it is chiefly found in the 10th and 9th century monuments 
of Carchemish, is improbable, as it bears all the characteristic 
marks of Hethitic nationalism, and is evidently a native in¬ 
vention. No people would have -abandoned cuneiform for 
such a clumsy method of writing. 

The excavation of Carchemish, lately suspended owing to 
political uncertainty in Syria, has been very interesting. The 
palace with its great relief-lined court and its water-gate of 
Hittite construction, the later Assyrian fortress, and the Hittite 
tombs with their characteristic pottery, are important results, 
and the whole work has been one of the major excavations of the 
last ten years, and has been fitly carried out by the British 
Museum, under the direction of Dr. Hogarth and Mr. Woolley.*" 
The excavations of Dr. Carstang for the university of Liver- 
pori at SakchegOzU,*" tother N., not far from Sinjirli, the seat 
of earlier German work, have also produced interesting results. 
The peculiar characteristics of Syro-Hittite art, and its relation 
to that of Assyria, are matters of great interest to the student of 
the dviliaation and art of the Nearer East. Equally interesting 
are the relation of the Syro-Hittite with the Minoan, and wc 
seem to find in certain objects found in Egypt and Cyprus and 
dating probably from the 14th to the loth centuries, proof of 
the eiistenoe of a mixed art of Syrian origin, probably in Cilicia 
(Alashiya) at that time.*" Baron Oppenheim’s excavations at 
Tell Halaf have resulted in the recovery of reliefs of barbaric 
style, simulating tbe Syro-Hittite, from the palace of a local 
king, Kapara, of about the same iieriod as Sinjirli and Sak- 
cbegOztt (loth-oth centuries B.C.), and pottery of all ages, 
going back to the chalcolithic period.** 

The neolithic and chalcolithic pottery of Mesopotamia and 
Persia is one of the chief archaeological discoveries of late years 
in the Near East, and attention has recently been directed to it 
again by the important finds at Abu Shkhrein (the indent 
Eridu) and Tell el 'Obdd, near Ur. The excavations carried ' 
out for the British Museum at Shahrein by R. C. Thompson in 
igi8 ** and by Hall in igig, and at El ‘Obeid by Hall in the lattet 
year,** have ^own us that the painted ware of Susa and Musyan, 
discovered by de Morgan was not confined to I’ursia, but was the 
ordinary pottery of Babylonia in the prehistoric (chalcolithic) ’ 
period. It seems characteristic of the neighbourhood of the 
gulf; the French excavations at Bandar Bushir**on the Persian 
coast have revealed exactly similar ware. And small- finds of it 
on other sites have shown that it was tisual all over Mesopotamia, 
and connects on the one side with the early pot fabrics of Asia 
Minor and on the other -with the pottery of Anau and the 
kurgans of Turfcistan, found by Pumpelly.” Its place of origin 
is not yet known. Rostortzefi in his article drawing attention 
to the undoubtedly Sumerian or sumerizing “ Treasure of 
Astrabad " "* in N. Persia (which, it must not be forgotten, 
may have been an importation from Babylonia and not local 
grt -at all), seems to think a northern origin as probable as any 
But as a .pigtjqr of fact an exclusively i^mite origin is 
not improbable, from the fact that its earliest and first types-art 


found at Susa. WheChfir we ahpuW deduce frow-^tta, WWWou 
occurrence in Babylonia the existence <rf an Elamite^ populatiPR 
there in ;eariy times, later displaced by the- Sunteriaiw, WRido 
not know. Sumerian pbtteiy is different) but there ate traces of 
a transition period. One thing, however, is pretty certain, and 
that is that the enormous dates b.c. assign^ to it by de Mor¬ 
gan and Pumpelly cannot be accepted. 

An argument for discontinuity of race is found in the fact 
that whereas the Sumerians are never represented as using the 
bow, their predecessom certainly made flint arrowheads. The 
stone knives, arrowheads, celts, hoe-blades, hammers, nails, 
awls, etc., associated with this pottery are of kinds which though 
simple and often crude in type are nevertheless not early, but 
date from the transition perii^ to the age of metal and the earliest 
centuries of the latter period. Flint and chert were employed for 
knives, etc., but with none of the marvellous skill and artistiy 
of the predynastic Egyptian fiint-kuapper; the early Babylonian 
used comparatively simple flakes and the wonderful serration 
of the Egyptian knives was unknown to him though he made the 
saw-blades. Obsidian and rock crystal were also used for knife 
making. Celts, of the usual late neolithic type, were generally cf 
green jasper; hoe-blades (looking almost exactly like palaeolithic 
haches A main) of chert or coarse limestone; hammers of granite; 
moce-heads, of identical type with the early Egyptian, of diorite 
and limestone; nails of obsidian or smoky quartz, often beau¬ 
tifully made. All these stones were of course imported, as the 
Babylonian had no stone (except a rough coral rag) at hand as 
the Egyptian had. And many must have come from far afield. 
In later days, in the time of the Sargotiid kings of Akkad or the 
monarchs of Ur, stones such as granite, basalt, diorite and 
dolerite were probably brought from the Sinaitic peninsula, if 
not from the western desert of Egypt, if the Red Sea coast is to 
be identified, as seems very pa-obable, with Magan, “ the place 
to which slups went,” the land whence the Babylonians got some 
of their first stones for sculpture and architecture. Magan 
originally was probably a land on the S. coast of the Persian 
Gulf, but as the early navigators pushed their voyages further, 
the ships rounded tbe coast of Arabia, and came into the Red 
Sea, and the names of Mag-an and the neighbouring Melukhkha 
gradually extended westward, with the result that in late times 
to the Assyrians Melukhkha meant Ethiopia. Magan, however, 
probably never meant Egypt proper, the Nile land itself, or 
Egypt, would have been called Magan by the Assyrians in later 
times; it was called Musri then and probably in early times 
also. So that we are not disposed to accept a recently pro¬ 
pounded theory ** that a certain King Manium of Magan who 
was overthrown by the Akkadian king Naram-Sin about 2850 
B.C., was none other than Menes, the earliest king of Egypt, 
who is generally identified with Narmerza. “ Manium ” is a 
common Semitic name. We need not even suppose that this 
Manium was a chief of the Egyptian Red Sea coast or even of 
Sinai. The Magan of which he was king need have been no fur¬ 
ther afield than the Oman peninsula. And the whole equation 
seems to break do-wn on the matter of date, as it is quite im¬ 
possible to bring Narmerza down to 2850 b.c. Naram-Sin 
was in reality a contemporary of the kings of the V. dynasty. 

The question how far connexion was kept up between early 
Egypt and Babylonia by way of the Red Sea or across the desert 
is a very interesting one. An important piece of evidence on this 
point has recently come to light in the shape of the carved hippo¬ 
potamus-tusk handle of an Egyptian predynastic stone knife, 
said to have been found in the Wadi el 'Araq, on the right bank 
of the Nile opposite Nag'Hnmadi, and now in the Louvre.” 
On this remarkable object, which is certainly of predynastic 
Egyptian date (before 3500 B.C.), we see representations of 
early Egyptians and perhaps other tribes fighting, with ships,* 
some like those represented on the Egyptian predynastic pots 
and others diflcient, with high prows and stems, and wcalso see 
a strange deity of Babylonian a^iect. He is not identical with 
any known Babylonian deity, but he is the god of a people 
belonging to the Babylonian cultiue circle, probably of the 
inhabitaots of the Red Sea littoral Tbe obj«!t is of Egj^tiafi 
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«Wty oJ tbe foiel«i tfaw ia tlw pokid BMoeding tlA Wedd TWa« wtm tlia* ADK 
SMj^ple with Whom the prodynactic Kttotes ilo doubt often Reianer at Samaria, which' ie ■»**' y*t fully ptohaeKrih Veejr 
fought. This, by the way, pointa to the coocluaion that Baby- inttaettingeaampleeof lnaeHtew*ttteafa«cr^itk«>anapotah fctda> 
Ionian (Stitnerian) culture and art were conaiderably older than dating from the 9th oeaitiixy am; and probaUy Irra 
the Egyptian; but we have no definite evidence yet on this point.** of Ahab, were found that are of great palaeograpmoal " WW - 
Later points of artistic connexion may be seen when we tance.® Continued work at Suiaiia arould lerv 
compare the well-known bronze statues of Pepi I. and his son of the civilization of Israel, whicb w know wm . . 

found at Hlerakonpolis by Quibell with the copper lions die- unless the devastation of the Assyrian sieges has 
covered at Tell el 'Obcld near Ur by Hall two years ago.* Dr. all This is possibly the case with regard to w 
Reisner is of opinion that copper was first used in Egypt, and Canaan in the pre«ding miUennintn> of wm<± PaJwtuaan ^ 
bronze certainly seems to have been used there first. The cavations have yielded few traces, though we know it cxutM. 
lions of ‘Obeid date from about the Ur-Nina period of Baby- War destroyed it: Palestine was the codtpit of Asia. An m- 
lonian history, i.e. about 3000 b.c. or a century or two earlier; teresting discovery seems to have been made in the identifica- 
the Pepi statues are two or three centuries later. We see how- tion by Drs. Gardiner and Cowley of the eaxiiest Semitic icript 
ever the similarity of the metal-working of both countries at in the hieroglyphic signs found in Sinai." 

approximately the same time; both are in the same style of Since the war a new British school of archaeology in Jerusalem 
artistic development, the Egyptian perhaps the more advanced has been founded under the direction of Prof. Garstang, who 
of the two, and (if the published analysis by Mosso is to be relied has begun for the Palestine Exploration Fund excavations at 
upon) with the additional technique of the alloy with tin, making Ascalon, which have resulted in the discovery of interesting late 
the metal bronze, and so easier for the heads to be cast. The buildings "and this year (1921) in that of a statue of Herod the 
Sumerians cast the heads of their lions in copper, not always Great. It is to be hoped that continued work will discover 
with successful results, and filled them with bitumen and clay traces of the Philistine period at Ascalon, and reh'cs of the same 
(like the image in “ Bel and the Dragon,” which was “ clay age will no doubt be discovered at Bethshan (Bcisan), for a time 
within and brass without ”) to give them solidity. The bodies the furthest eastward outpost of the Philistines, which is about 
(or so much of them as ever existed, as only the fore parts to be explored by the American School at Jerusalem. The new 
remained) were hammered and wrought, like the bodies of the conditions in Palestine should be very favourable to archaeo- 
Egyptian figures. The eyes in both cases were inlaid, those of logical work there, and it is to be hoped that in Syria the French 
the Hons with red jasper, white shell and blue schist: this imita- will give every facility for international work, 
tion of the eyes in stone as weU as metal figures was a feature The future of archaeological study in Mesopotamia depends 
common to both arts, which were at this time as.sured]y not with- upon the political conditions, which have not hitherto been 
out direct or indirect connexion. Whence the Egyptians and a considered favourable to the resumption of excavation in that 
little later on the Babylonians got their tin for the alloy we do country. The great German excavations at Babylon" and 
not yet know. Assur (Qal'at Shcrqal)," under the direction of Koldewey and 

The question as to whether copper really was first used in Andrae, will probably not be resumed for many years. They 
Egypt is not yet resolved, and many arguments can be brought were admirable work, and at Sherqat espedally have produced 
against the theory of Egyptian origin and in favour of one in results of the greatest historical and archaeological importance. 
Syria or further north." We now know something of the early history of Assyria and of 

Egypt has also recently been credited with being the inceptor the succession of Mcr kings from monuments found at Sherqat. 
of the whole “ megalithic (or heliolithic, as the fashionable It is not, however, proposed to give here a list of the newly 
word now is) culture ” of mankind, from Britain to China and discovered names " of the Babylonian kings on tablets from 
(literally) Peru or nt any rate Mexico via the Pacific Isles.® Nippur, published by Poebel* and others, as results of this kind 
The theory is that the achievements of the Egyptians in great belong to the realm of history rather than to that of archaeology, 
stone architecture at the time of the pyramid-builders so im- The new series of “ Creation ” and “ Deluge " tablets from 
pre.ssed their contemporaries that they were imitated in the sur- Nippur, published by Poebel & Langdon," also belong to the realm 
rounding lands, by the Libyans and Syrians, that the fame of of the historian and antbropologi.st rather than to that of the 
them was carried by the Phoenicians further afield, and that archaeologist, so are merely mentioned here; the excavation in 
early Arab and Indian traders passed on the raegaUthic idea to which they were found being now ancient history. In Mesopo- 
Farther India, and thence to Polynesia and so on so that both tamia more than any other country literary results have been 
the teocalli of Teotihuacan and Stonehenge are ultimately regarded as archaeology, owing to the enormous mass of the 
derived through cromlechs and dolmens innumerable from the written material recovered, which has caused the study of the 
stone pyramid of Saqqara, built by Imhotep, the architect of art and general civilization of different periods to be neglected 
King Zoscr, about 3100 b.c. (afterwards deifn-d as the patron of in comparison with the same subjects in Egypt, 
science and architecture). This theory of Prof. Elliot Smith’.s In Egypt the succession to the work of the Deutsek-Orient 
is very plausible and “ fasdnating,” but whether it will prove Gesellschaft, which excavated Babylon and Assur, has fallen to 
to be true remains to be seen. The Babylonians apparently the Egypt Exploration Sodety, which has taken up the excava- 
refused to be impressed by the Egyptians in this matter, and tion at Tell el Amarna where it was laid down by the Germans at 
went on building temples in brick, probably for the good reason the outbreak of war, after they had recovered from the house- 
that they could not get any stone. The only stone building In ruins several wonderfully fine examples of the art of the period 
southern Babylonia is the town wall of Eridu (Abu Sbahrein), of Akhenaton, now in Berlin." The first season’s labour, under 
which is built of rude lumps of a local coral rag." The granitos the direction of Prof. T. E. Peet, resulted in interesting 
and ddlerites from Magan were too fine and too expensive to discoveries, some of which tend to show that the cult of the 
build with. Aten or Solardisk was not so rigidly enforced by the heretic king 

Megalithic town walls were naturally common In that stony Akhenaton as has been supposed, and that ordinary people were 
land, Palestine, and very typical specimens of them were found allowed to worship other gods than the sun-disk, at any rate in 
in the Palestine Exploration Fund’s excavations at Bothshemesh connexion with funerary ceremonies. The great excavation of 
('Ain Shems) directed by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie,* whose work the Osireion at Abydos, begun for the Society (then the Egypt 
also threw ijew light on the phenomenon of the appearance in Exploration Fund) by Prof. Edouard Navillc," but suspended 
Palestine between the 12th and loth centuries b.c. of sub- owing to the war, it has not been possible to resume at present, 
Mycenaean (Greek) pottery, which can only be ascribed to the owing to the commitments of the Amarna site and the heavy 
Philistines, whose historical position os a foreign invading force . exiiense of such woik as that at the Osireion, which cannot yet 
from the Aegean area (Lycia and Crete-Kaphtor) is now be contemplated. This building, the date of which is not yet 
entlrdy Vifidikated." Another important excavation in Pales- finally settled, though its excavator believes it to be of the Old 
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Kinplom like the temple of the Sphinx at ia one of the most 
remarkable in Egypt, and the completion of ita excavation is 
much to be desired. For such a work, however, considerable 
funds are necessary, and all archaeological study has had to 
struggle along with insufficient means. 

Prof. Petrie resumed operations in Middle Egypt after the 
wari and made intemsting discoveries (igsi). By the autumn 
of 1931 conditions for work were improving. 

Dr. Rcisner, working for Boston, was not held up by the war, 
but continued his excavations in the Gita pyramid field and in 
Nubia, making good finds in both places. His determination 
from the study of their pyramids at Napata (the Borkal region) 
of the succession of the Ethiopian kings,*’ and his revelations 
of the colonial dominion of the Egyptians in Nubia under the 
XII. dynasty, derived from his work at Kerma and Defufs," 
are of great historical importance. 

Other work of importance in Nubia immediately before the 
war was that of Mr. Randall Maciver and Mr. Woolley for the 
Eckley B. Coxe (Philadelphia) Expedition,** that of Oxford 
at Farras, directed by Mr. F. U. Griffith,** which has result¬ 
ed in on unrivalled series of Nubian pottery from the earliest 
to the latest times, and that of Prof. Garstang at Mcroe,** in 
the for S., which has shown us a barbaric culture of Egyptian 
origin, strongly influenced by the Ptolemaic and Roman civiliza¬ 
tion of its time; this is the culture of the Candaces. The great 
bronze head of Augustus Caesar, now in the British Museum, 
is one of the trophies of this excavation, and is very interesting 
as being either a trophy of war carried off perhaps from Syene, 
or was actually set up at Meroe by the independent native ruler 
in honour of the Emperor. Mr. Griffith has added to our 
knowledge of the ancient languages of the world by his inter¬ 
pretation of the Meroltic inscriptions,*' to which Prof. Sayce 
has also contributed.** 

Returning to the N. and early times again, we have to chroni¬ 
cle besides Reisner’s excavations,** those of the university of 
Pennsylvania (Eckley B. Coxe Expedition),** and of Junker for 
Vienna,** all in the pyramid field of Giza. These explorations of 
the mattaba tombs of the III.-VI. dynasties have had interesting 
results. Among other important archaeological finds of the past 
decade are those of several new fragments of the “ Palermo 
Stone ” and similar annalistic monuments of the V. dynasty,** 
which are of high importance for the early period. The New 
Yoric Museum has further investigated the Middle Kingdom 
pyramid field at Lisht and its neighbourhood,** and Prof. 
Petrie and Mr. Brunton have found fine XII. dynasty jewellery 
at Lahun •* (now in New York). At Thebes, New York has also 
carried out work at Qumet Murra'i and Sheikh *Abd el Qurna, 
as well as at Dra' Abul Neqqa and Deir el Bahri,** where the 
Earl of Carnarvon, assisted by Mr. Howard Carter, has also dug 
with remarkable success, recovering some of the most beautiful 
relics of the art of the XII. and XVIII. dynasties that we 
possess." Among other tombs Lord Carnarvon has found the 
long-sought sepulchre of Amenhotep I.*' At Thebes important 
work in the copying of tombs has been done by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Garis Davies for Dr. A. L. Gardiner, who publishes with 
them the tombs of Amenemhet and Antefoker, under, the 
auspices of the Egypt Exploration Society." The French 
Archaeological Institute at Cairo has also excavated Theban 
tombs" and at Dcndera a naos of the XI. dynasty, with 
interesting sculptures of Neb-hepet Re (the king whose tomb 
temple at Deir el Bahri was excavated by Naville and Hall 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1903-7) has been found, and 
taken to Cairo." An interesting discovery of the late period in 
Upper Egypt, that of images and other temple objects of precious 
metals, was also made at Dcndera by the diggers for natron 
(sebakh) and recovered by the Service des AntiquiUt lor the 
Cairo Museum." 

Outside Egypt proper the work of editing and pubhshing all 
the Egyptian inscriptions of Sinai has been begun by Dr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Peet." 

A worthy completion of the record is the wonderful exhibition 
oLall the finest examples of Egyptian art in Britain outside the 


British and Ashmolean Museums, theld by the Burliogton Fine 
Arts’ Club in London in the summer of 1931.“ 
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ARCHAEOUKIY: Greece and Greek Sites. — AH impor¬ 
tant excavations which were in progress in Greek lands in 
ion came to an end with the beginning of the World War. 
These had not yet been resumed by 1921, partly because of 
the increased cost of labour, partly because of the continued 
inaccessibility of sites. The numerous minor explorations, how¬ 
ever, chiefly carried on by Government authorities and local 
archaeological societies, had been less interrupted. Even the 
studies of individual members of the foreign schools and in¬ 
stitutes had been to some extent continued by these scholars in 
the course of military service with one or other of the combat¬ 
ant forces in the Near East. 

Prehellenic Period 

The greatest advance during the decade 1910-20 was made 
in the knowledge of prehistoric Greece, to which increasing 
interest had been directed since the first discoveries of Sir 
Arthur Evans in Crete in 1900. 

Creek Mainland. —Exploration of 'the Mycenaean sites of the 
Greek raaihland have shown that beneath the characteristic painted 
pottery which is so plainly derived from the late Minoan wares, 
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Aers b no mbroktn tfecjucnce of devehmmant mcii as is found at 
elsewhere in Crete: that is to say, the Mycenaean 
civilieation was not native to Greece proper, but was impo^ there 
in a mature form upon a more backward culture. The earliest 
Cretan settlements in Greece belong to the end of the third Middle 
Minoan period, about 1800 b.c. Pre-Mycenaean civilization in 
Greece varied in different localities. The results of researches on 
numerous prehistoric mounds in Thessaly were exhaustively pub- 
Ibhed by A. I. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson in 191a. Sites nave 
also been explored in Phocis (Hagia Marina) and Boeotia, in Aetolia 
(Thermon) and the Ionian Islands, in Attica, at Aigos, Mycenae 
and Tiryns, in the neighbourhood of Corinth, and in the ulands 
of Aegina, Cythera, Euboea, Melos, Paros, and Rhodes. 

The results show that Thessaly was free from Cretan or other 
southern influence until the late Mycenaean period developed in 
isobtion an advanced neolithic culture until the rest of Greece and 
the Aegean Is. had come almost to the end of their age of bronze. 
Western Greece appears to have been more barbarous than Thessaly, 
and its outward connexions, if am, before the Mycenaean period, 
were with Italy rather than with Greece. South-eastern Greece and 
the Peloponnesus show (in their sequence of potteiy fabrics): (i.) 
An Early Bronze Age culture (black-varnish ware, Urfirnis) similar 
to that of the Cyclades and Crete but of meaner development, which 
was dominated in turn by (ii.) its more progressive neighbours of 
the Cycbdes (dull-paint ware, MaUmaUrei) and perhaps of Asia 
(Minyan ware), and ultimately (iii.) of Crete (Mycenaean). 

For the mainland cultures a new term “ Hclladic ” has lately been 
invented, and three chronological divisions. Early, Middle and Late 
Hclladic, are proposed to correspond with the parallel Cycladic and 
Minoan periods. Mycenaean pottery is found to contain elements 
which do not belong to Crete, but which must be attributed to the 
influence of the fabrics established in Greece before it. The same 
development is looked for in Mycenaean architecture. Early Hella- 
dic house walls have lately been found by the American &hool at 
Corinth (A. W. Blcgen, l^ai). Prehistoric buildings of the semi- 
elliptical plan, which previously appeared beneath classical remains 
at Olympia and at Orchomenos in Boeotia, have now been discovered 
under the Mycenaean palace of Tiryns, under an Hellenic temple at 
Thermon in Aetolia and in Levkas. 

This new and unexpected knowledge, and modern improvements 
in the science of excavation, have led to the reCxpIoration of several 
old sites. Tiryns was dug again by the German Institute (until 
1914), Phylakopi in Melos (1913) and the Karaares Cave in Crete 
(1913) by the British School at Athens, who also began in 1930 a 
further excavation on the acropolis of Mycenae. \^at is chiefly 
sought by such revision is better evidence for the chronology and 
inter-relation of the different cultures, but much new information 
has been gained in regard to plan and structure of the palaces and 
fortifications of Mycenae and Tiryns. Fragments of painted wall 
and floor decoration have also been recovered on these sites. Those 
from Tiryns are a most remarkable aeries; the figure frescos which 
have been reconstructed represent women in procession, a chariot 
group and a boar hunt. A fresco bearing the figure of a woman hold¬ 
ing lilies and a vase was also found in the ” Palace of Cadmus ” 
at Thebes (roi6), where many luirly Mycenaean graves were also 
excavated. Other discoveries at Tiryns were a beehive tomb, per¬ 
fectly preserved and used throughout the classical period, some 
potterY vases which bear painted inscriptions in characters said to 
be derived from the Cretan script, and an accidental find of My¬ 
cenaean treasure in 1915 by a labourer employed in the agricultural 
school. This consists of bronze swords and vases, gold jewellery 
with agate and other gems, bracelets, collars, a seal cylinder and 
two engraved gold rings, one of which, the largest known, bears a 
religious scene. Mycenaean potteiy and a carved steatite vase 
were found in caves in the island of Cythera in 1915. The Italian 
occupation of Rhodes in 1911 was followed by a general exploration 
of the island, in the course of which some graves were opened in the 
Mycenaean cemetery^ of lalysos, which had been dug in 18^-73, 
and important material is said to have been obtained. This should 
be useful for establishing the date and classification of the earlier 
finds, which are in the British Museum. Some Late Mycenaean 
remains have been found in association with products of the local 
culture in the Ionian Islands. Doerpfeld sees in the crude settle¬ 
ments in Levkas the works of Homeric Achaeans, and continues to 
identify the island with Ithaca. A search by rival theorists for evi¬ 
dence which will prove that Cephallenia is Ithaca, has produced 
nothing more convincing, and efforts to find the city of the Phaea- 
cians at Cape Kephali in Corffi were also unsuccessful. 

Crsls.—In Crete there were many excavations in progress at the 
beginning of the war; at Tylisos roy the Greeks), Hagia Triads, 
Phaistos and Gortyna (Italians), Pachyammos and other sites in 
eastern Crete (R. B. S«iger and the American School). Sir Arthur 
Evans conducted supplementary excavations at Cnossos in 1913, 
and the British School reSxamined the Kamares Cave, where the 
typical Middle Minoan polychrome pottery were first found in Crete, 
in 1913. During the war only the Greek excavations were continued, 
and no foreign work has yet b^n again (1931). Tylisos was the 
most productive site. Khatzidakis found there three large houses, 
each with some twenty rooms and upper storeys, and a unique col¬ 
lection of bronzes, an ingot, some enormous cauldrons, and a statu- 


a praying man. This curious figure served to identify a similar 
but much finer piece of unknown ormin, which had lahi for many 
years unrecognized in the British Museum, Another nesr-l^oaze 
from Crete had been lately acquired (1931) by an English ctmector. 
It represents a man in the act of turning a somersault over ^e horns 
of a charging bull, a unique rendering of a familiar theme in Minoan 
art. Both these pieces were published in the new volume of the 
Journal of Helienic Studies (1931). The Museum of Fine Arm at 
Boston also obtained in 1914 a masterpiece surreptitiously excavat^ 
and smuggled out of Crete, an exquisite gold and ivory statuette 
of the snake goddess or her votary. 

The Kamares Cave was found to be a sanctuary, not a dwelling, 
but the offerings consisted almost entirely of pottery of M.M, styles, 
and there were no specifically votive objects such as other cave 
sanctuaries have contained. The Italians at H. Triads in 1913 found 
a portico bordering a courtyard of the palace, a large deposit of 
inscribed clay tablets, and a well-preservM L.M. HI. shrine. Two 
beehive tombs, said to be Early Minoan, were found near Phaistos. 
They had been plundered and were destroyed to within a metre of 
the pound, but still contained some pottery and stone vases, bronze 
bjades, seals, and ivoiy fragments. At Gortyna the first pre¬ 
historic finds of neolithic and Minoan periods were made in 1913. 
The other discoveries on this site have been nearly all of Roman emte. 
The so-called Odeum, a circular building in which the famous code 
was found, was completely cleared in 191a, and five small fragments 
of the inscription were recovered. 

Minoan finds were made on several lesser sites: at Plati in the 
Lasithi Plain_ in 1914, houses and burials; in eastern Crete at 
Sphoungaras in 1912, and at Pachyammos in 1914, E.M. to L.M. 
cemeteries with numerous pilhos burials, at Damania, in 1015, an 

L. M. III. tomb of rectangular plan with converging walls closed at 
the top by a single course of stones. At Gournes, near Cnossos, in 
1914 an E.M. cemetery containing hand-made vases of strange 
fabric was opened by Khatzidakis, who also found in 19H fragments 
of bucchero cups, in a cave sanctuary at Arkalokhori near Lyttos. 
Similar grey pottery was found by Xanthondidis in a laige E.M. 
tomb at Pyrgo in 1918. Seager’s brilliant discoveries at Mokhlos 
were published (with coloured plates of the Early Minoan stone 
vases) in 1913. 

“Geometmc” Pemod 

Remains of the still problematic transitional period of the 
Early Iron Age were found in Crete at Atsipada in 1912, and 
in a settlement at Vrokastro in 1913-3 (R. B. Seager and E. 

M. Hall). Several sites of the Early Iron Age have also been 
excavated in Greece, but nothing has been found to prove the 
origin of the “ Geometric ” culture, though accumulating evi¬ 
dence still indicates a northern source. 

A Geometric cemetery was dug by the Germans at Tiryns, and 
th«r finds have been accurately published (1913). Some graves 
were opened at Eretria in Euboea in 1915. More important are the 
remains of buildings of this period. A temple built of sun-dried 
brick and timber has been found at Thebes underlying an archaic 
temple of Ismenian Apollo and standing on Mycenaean tombs 
(Keramopoullos, 1916), and a more extensive settlement was found 
at Thermon in Aetolia (Romaios, 1911-3). This lies similarly under¬ 
neath an archaic Greek temple of Apollo, which was built apparently 
in the 7th century to replace the " Geometric ” temple, an elliptical 
structure with an exterior ring of columns. Smaller elliptical houses 
were found near by, with geometric potsherds, bronzes, and a few 
iron weapons. _ Below again are Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean 
settlements, with houses Duilt of sticks and mud. The value of the 
site is its continuity from prehistoric to Hellenic times. The strati¬ 
fication is said to be like that of the settlements at Olympia, but 
undisturbed. 

Haloe was added to the number of Early Iron Age sites in Thessaly 
in 1912 (Wace and Thompson). A tumulus and cist graves were dug 
containing weapons, fibulae, and pottery of sub-Mycenaean type like 
that previously found at Theotoku. In Macedonia during the war 
some finds of the same period were made by British troops on mounds 
in the Vardar valley, and a cemetery was oraned by uie Y.M.C.A 
at Chauchitsa (Cauaica) near Lake Doiran, These graves have been 
further examined since the war, and have yielded material which is 
said to connect with Thessaly and Hallstatt (S. Casson, 1931), 
Some bronzes from Chauchitsa are in the Rcyal Scottish Museum at 
Edinburgh. 

Classical Period 

Recent excavations of classical sites in Greece proper have 
been of minor importance. At Argos, A. VoUgraff continued 
his researches, but found little besides inscriptions. These 
are always the most numerous finds on clasMcal Greek sites, 
and their importance is mainly historical. New inscriptions 
and the general progress of Greek epigraphy have been 
minutely recorded from year to year by M. N. Tod In the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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OwM.—There he« been moit archaeological activity at Athena, 
when it* remits have been mainly topographical. The cemetery of 
Kerameikos outside the Dipylon Gate was being extensively ex- 
cavat^ and restored, so far as possible, to its original Jth-century 
appearance by the German Institute in IQ14. Ostraka inscribed with 
familiar political names were found in the course of the work. An 
examination of the Pnyx in 1911 showed that the supporting wall 
is no earlier than the 4th century. A search for the Odeion of Pericles 
on the south-east slope of the Acropolis was inconclusive. Some 
pieces of sculpture were found here, among them fragments of the 
Parthenon and a singular relief of Asclepius with a kneeling woman 
suppliant. Sculpture was also found in excavating the Stoa of the 
Giants and the Roman agora. A cemeteiy at Phaleron dating from 
the 7th century was examined. A curious find was a grave containing 
burials of eighteen men fettered with iron collars and shackles. At 
Sunium the west end, pediment, and roof of the temple of Poseidon 
was rebuilt with excavated fragments. A circular building identified 
(by Svoronos) as the Attic mint in the Peloponnesian War, was 
cleared, and a fine archaic relief of an ephebe crowning himself was 
discovered. A hoard of about 1,600 silver coins, found at Carditsa in 
1914, was acquired by the National Museum of Athens. The coins 
are chiefly Theban, 01 all dates down to 31.1; B.c. There are about 
100 archaic Aeginetan staters, and some other rare coins. 

The important excavations of the American School at prehistoric 
sites near Corinth have been mentioned. Work in the city had not 
bren resumed after the war up to the last finds in 1914 were 
two colossal portrait statues of members of the Julio-Claudian 
family, perhaps Gaius and Lucius Caesar. The reexamination of 
Delphi by the French School was still going on in 19JI, but on a small 
scale, white the publication of the first discoveries, made in 1892, was 
still unfinished. Among other details, the interior arrangements of 
the temple were studied, and it was established that there was no 
natural cave, but an artificial recess in the sanctuaiy, of which the 
walls still remain. The excavator also claimed to have found the 
omphalos Itself. The pediment sculptures were reconsidered with 
fresh fragments and a better knowledge of the tympanon, and a new 
restoration of the eastern group has been proposed (F. Courby, 
1914). A popular but scholarly account of Delphi was translated 
into English from the Danish of F. Poulsen in 1920. 

Halar in Locris was dug by Americans in 1911. The cemetery, 
extending from archaic Greek to Roman times, and the acropolis 
were explored. The sanctuary of Apollo Corynthos at Longas was 
excavat^ in 1911. Five temples were found, and, among small 
objects, a number of bronzes. Material for reconstructing the 
mtgaron or Hearth of Despoina was found at Lycosura. The monu¬ 
ment was an open-air altar, a terrace with portico, dated about 200 
B.C, Many votive terra-cotta statuettes were obtained, the com¬ 
monest being the figure of a sheep dressed as a woman, erect with a 
basket on its head, no doubt a ceremonial costume of worshippers. 
In the Roman city of Nikopolis the temple built by Octavian to 
Mars and Neptune, in commemoration of the battle of Actium, was 
excavated in 191a, and fragments of its structure were recovered. 
Further examination of towers in the town wall of Pagasae (or 
Demetrias) led to the discovery of many more painted grave¬ 
stones, like those first found in 1907. The town was explored in 
1912, and the cemetery from which the stelae came was found. The 
graves are mostly of the 3rd century b.c. At Tanagra a large series 
of graves was opened by the Greek authorities in 1911, but the finds, 
though numerous, were poor. There were more than a hundred 
terra-cotta statuettes, but none of fine quality. 

Thessaly and Macedonia .—Thessaly has been consietentiy studied 
by Atbamtopoullos in his capacity as Ephor of Antiquities and as a 
soldier in the Balkan wars (1913-3). The new territory here and in 
Macedonia was surveyed as soon as acquired, and a central museum 
for Thessaly was established in the former Turkish custom-house 
at Elassona before the cessation of hostilities. The sites of Pefla 
and Dion were examined by the Greeks, and the Freiidi began to 
excavate the necropolis and theatre of Philippi in 1914. In the.next 
war, the landing of the Allied forces at Salonica led to some ar-- 
rhaeological discoveries in the occupied territory. Reports of the work 
of British and French troops were published in the.Annnal of the 
British School at Athens in 1919. 'I'he results were scanty, on would 
be expected during a military campaign. Prehistoric sites were 
located on the characteristic mounds of the country, and some were 
superficially excavated; but most finds were accidental and un¬ 
recorded, and many were dls]>ersed and lost. The antiquities col¬ 
lected at the headquarters of the Britirii Salonica force were pre¬ 
sented to the nation by the Greek Government, and are now in tlie 
British Museum. Shortly before the war a double-chamber tomb 
was excavated in a tumulus at Langaza. This i.s the bc.sl example 
of the Macedonian tumulus-tombs, which aCein all to be of Hellenistic 
date. Dne was excavated by the French in the town of Salonica, and 
another by the British on the Monastir road in 1919. The Langaza 
tomb had unusually elaborate architectural ornaments and two 
pairs of doors, one of woo<I, the other of marble. The doors were 
removed to the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople. - A series of 
papars dealing with the little-known antiquiries of Thrace has been 
pumished by G. ^lue in the Revue Archiolo^igue since 1911. 

V01A Russia.—T m sites of the rolonies in South Russia used to 
be a ca|>ious source of Greek antiquities of alt periods, biit the.sapply 


has ceased at the present time. From 1911 to 1914 Kerch (Panti- 
capaion), Old and New Chersonesos, Tanais, Olbia, a town on the 
Is. of Berezan, and a cemetery on the peninsula of Taman were 
being excavated. The results were annually reported by A. Pharma- 
kovstci in the Archaeelogischer Anteiger of the Jahrbueh of the 
German Archaeological Institute. The typical objects from ^uth 
Russia were jewellery, pottery, terra-cottas, and glass, mostly of 
florid Greek style. A remarkable glass bowl with coloured reliefs, 
said to be Alexandrian work, was found at Olbia in 191.3. A glass 
cup with reliefs carved in the blue and white technique of the Port¬ 
land Vase, representing a pastoral sacrifice, which was sold by auc¬ 
tion in Paris in 1912 for 64,000 francs, was said to have come from 
Heraclea Pontica. The most valuable historical material from the 
Pontic colonies is archaic Ionian pottery from Berezan. An unusual 
find was a Scythian royal grave in a tumulus at Solokha, in 1913. 
The burial was richly furnished with barbariiHewellery, a gold comb, 
a bow-case and some vases decorated with (^aeco-Scythian reliefs. 
A welcome work on Scythians and Greeks, interpreting material 
which has long lain inaccessible in Russian books and periodicals, 
wan published by E. H. Minns, in 11)13. 

Greek Islands .—Among the Greek islands Corffi has produced the 
most notable find. At Goritsa, the ancient Corcyra, in 1911, the 
Greek Archaeological Society discovered an early archaic temple of 
Artemis, the excavation of which was continued until 1914 by 
Doerpfeld at the expense of the former Emperor of (Germany. The 
striking feature of the building is the sculpture of the west pediment, 
carved in high relief on limestone slabs. The subjects are, between 
two panthers, a central group of a gigantic Medusa with her two 
diminutive children, Pegasus and Chrysaor, and comer groups of 
apparently unconnected battle scenes. A large altar stoM before 
the west front. The small Ionic temple at Kardaki in Corfii was 
recleared in 1913. The French have made good prepress in their 
work at Delos, where the town site is now said to be a Hellenistic 
Pompeii, its houses still preserving their mosaic floors and fresco- 
painted walls. When Mytilene was recovered by the Greeks it was 
proposed to establish there a central museum for the Aegean islands, 
except Thasos, and the removal of antiquities was in progress 
in 1913. The Italian occupation of Rhodes put an end to the im¬ 
portant work of the Carlsuerg Expedition, and caused the loss of 
much of the material which had been collected at Lindos by the 
Danes, but the valuable finds from the archaic town and cemetery 
at Vroiiiia were fortunately recorded by K. F. Kinch before their 
dispersal, and were published in 1914. Greek efforts to recover the 
Dodecanese led to the publication of a lavishly illustrated book 
describing the Hellenic antiquities of Rhodes, for the information 
of the Peace Conference. The Germans began to excavate the 
great temple of Hera at Samos in 1910. This was a stone building 
with outer columns of marble, not in the Doric style, as Vitruvius 
said. It was begun in the 6th rentury B.c. and never finished. 
Considerable work was done in Thasos by the French School in 
1910 and later. Five gates of the city wall were cleared. They were 
decorated with archaic reliefs, some of which were previously known. 
Other important finds were seven statue.s of women from a sanctuary 
of Artemis Polo, a temple and altar of Apollo Pythius, decorative 
tcrra-cottas from an archaic Pr>^aneion, a cemetery with carved 
and painted tombstones, and remains of a triumphal arch of Caracalla. 

Asia Minor .—Political conditions in Asia Minor still prevented 
up to 1921 the reopening of the great city sites. During the war some 
show of general work was made by members of the German Archae¬ 
ological Commission with the Turkish forces, but this came to 
little more than notes on the preservation or destruction of well- 
known monuments. The French had lately renewed their arrange¬ 
ments for the excavation of Colophon, but no results had been ob¬ 
tained up to 1921 on the site. Very little was done in 1913-4: the 

temple of Apollo Clarius " was found to be an exedra and a propy- 
'laea, and an oracular grotto of the god was discovered in the hills, 
li, contained potsherds which are said to range from “ Troy I.” to 
the Roman period. A small collection of pottery and implements 
made by H. A. Ormerod during journeys in Pisidia is a useful addi¬ 
tion to the scanty prehistoric material from Asia Minor, and shows 
that the characteristic fabrics of Troy and Yortan extend across the 
peninsula to Cyprus. A prehistoric settlement was found on Kilik 
Tepe at Miletus. The last excavations at Ephesus, Miletus and 
Pergamon produced (besides inscriptions) little more than archi¬ 
tectural remains of Hellenistic and Roman date. A report of the 
work done at Flphesus by the Austrian Archaeological Institute since 
1909 was issued in 1913. The results of the German excavations at 
Miletus after the same year were pulilished in 1911. The enormous 
temple at Didymi was cleared and all its columns wei|e found to be 
standing to the height of several metros. The excavation of Miletus 
was completed in 1^14. At Pergamon the Germans cleared two 
Hellenistic temples, m one of which a broken statue, identified as a* 
portrait of Attains II., was found. Another volume was added to 
the lengthy publication of the work at Pergamon. 

The most brilliant results in .^ia were obtained by American 
archaeologists at Sardia. Excavations were begun by the Princeton 
Syrian Expedition ^H. C. Butler and W. H. Buckler) in 1910, and, 
were cOiitmucd actively for five seasons. The city lay between a 
mountain (its acropolis) and the river Pactolus, and its aits wqs 
marked by two great Ionic columns standing depp in. earth. The 
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«xcav»tDr» began by dnvmr a level platform from the river bank 
towarOa the acrppolu on the line of the two colamna. They therefore 
bM to oral with a constantly increasing mass of soil, for the moun¬ 
tain has been WMhed down to the river in a continuous slope. A 
hundred metres from the columns they struck the west end of a 
tdmplei and found that more of the structure was preserved as the 
covering of soil became deeper. The temple, which (as inscriptions 
show) was dedicated to Artemis, had been half-buried by a landslip 
from the acropolis hill in the historic earthquake of 17 A.n. It u 
a 4th-century Greek building of rich Ionic style, and was etill un¬ 
finished at ttie time of the earthquake, then clear^ and partially 
rebuilt, and finally used as a water reservoir in the Byzantine period. 
At the west end, to which the two standing columns belong, some of 
the other shafts are still preserved to the height of 30 feet. Great 
efforts were made to remove the deep deposit of earth from the 
surrounding precinct, and the temple now stands in a wide, open 
•pace; but on its east front, where the cut face of the slope is 50 ft. 
high, progress was checked by a solid mass of the hill which had come 
near to wrecking the building altogether, having finished its slide 
less than loo ft. from the portico. This mass had buried a great 
part of the Lydian and Greek cities, but on a protected slope some 
undisturbed Lydian strata were found. Here the pottery sequence 
goes back through sub-Mycenaean wares to simpler geometne and 
plain_ black and grey fabrics. These provide means for classifying 
the rich finds from the cemetery which was excavated on the other 
bank of the river. The tombs, which are chambers cut in tiers in 
the hard clay of the hillside, were used witli few exceptions for 
repeated burials, and the ejected offerings had been scattered down 
the slope. Two tumuli were dug in the necropolis of Bin Tepe with¬ 
out result. Great quantities of jewellery were found in the tombs, the 
gold work said to resemble the Etruscan. Especially noteworthy 
are numbers of engraved gems in Graeco-Persian (no doubt Lydian) 
style. These are all of the highest quality. Many bronze mirrors 
were found. The local pottery is marked in form by a conic.il 
base, in technique by a white slip, like the archaic Greek wares of 
Asia. Siome important sculpture was found, and a large num¬ 
ber of inscriptions, the most valuable being two bilingual texts, 
in Lydian-Aramaic and Lydian-Greek. These liave not, however, 
given the key to the Lydian language, nor do they suiiport llic 
theory that Etruscan was derived from Lydian. Annual reports 
of the excavations were published in the Ameriain Journal of 
Archatol'ogy. 

ilfrtco.—Next in importance afto Sardis among ancient sites 
explored in iqto-jo is the Greek city of Cyrene, also opened by 
American enterprise. An expedition, led by R. Norton, made its 
way there in 1910, but, owing to otwniz^ hostility among the 
natives, its first progress was slow ana difficult. In 1911 H. F. de 
Cou was murdered by hired Arabs, but work was continued until 
the end of the first season, and before the second season could 
begin, the country was seized by Italians. The coming of this na¬ 
tion here as in Rhodes put an end to the work of others, and the 
American excavation has been continued by the Italian C^verument 
on a larger scale and with the protection of a military force. The 
principal finds, as in the earlier British search by R. Murdoch Smith 
and E. A. Porcher, are Graeco-Roman statues. About twenty had 
been found up to 1931, among them Zeus with the aegis, Hermes, 
Alexander as a Dioscurus, Eros stringing a bow. three groups of the 
Graces, two satyrs, a headless Aphrodite, ami a head 01 Athena 
found by the Americans. Most of the sculpture decorated a bath 
restored by Hadrian. The Aphrodite, which is thought to be the 
finest piece, was removed to the Museo delie Tenne in Rome; the 
rest are at Bengasi. 

Some more pieces of Graeco-Roman sculpture have been recovered 
by the French from the sunken ship off Mahdia. The finest bronzes 
which had been found before 1910 were published in Monuments 
Piol, vols. xvii., xviii. Among the new finds are a head of Athena, a 
large statuette of Hermes, and a dog. Archaeological work in Africa 
met with little or no interruption during the war, either in French 
or Italian territory. Prisoners of war nave indeed done scientific 
service as labourers on certain sites. But except at Cyrene, the new 
material from Africa is Punic or Roman, and not Greek. 

'Sicily and Itaiy.-^la Sicily there has been continuous work on 
Greek sites at Camariua, Catania, Messina, and Syracuse; the moat 
important results were obtained at Syracuse. There the temple of 
Athena was excavated by P. Oral from igia to 1917. A pre-Hellenic 
settlement was found under the temple, marked by incised and 
painted geometric pottery. This was followed by archaic Greek 
remains of the early colonists, Asiatic and Protocorinthian pottery, 
and some carved ivories. Fragments of the temple included a 
aeries of terra-cotta architectural ornaments. Among Sicilian dis¬ 
coveries must be counted a remarkable areliaic statue of a seated 
goddess which was in Paris at the outbreak of war, and was soon 
afterwards acquired by the Berlin Museum. 

Researches in South Italy have produced new evidence of the 
foundation and early relations of the Greek colonies. At Caulonia 
in loij Orsi found prehistoric remains, the Greek city defences, a 
Doric temple, houses and a cemetery. Here, as elsewhere In Magna 
Graccia, the architectural terra-cottas are a valuable part of the- 
fiods- The sa^tua^y of Hera Lacinia at Croton was located in fgi2. 

E. Gabriel's extensive researches at Cumae Were published In 1913. 


A temple at Zm« was exeavated-on a terrace of the aaropolis; the 
graat temple of Apollo crowned'the summit of the hill. Here, too. 
the date of the earliest remains goes'back before the Hellenic settle¬ 
ment, to the itth centure b.c. In one of three Greek temples 
excavated at Locri were tiles inscribed in Greek with the name of 
Clodius Pulcher, A cemetery at Locri yielded large numbers of poor 
Greek vases, and some exceptionally fine bronze mirrors. 

Etruria. —A few mirrors and some Greek vases were found in 
Etruna at Vignanello in 1913, and from an Etruscan tomb at Todi 
in 1915 there were obtained some bronzea and more than 70 red- 
figure vases. The best bronze was a helmet with reliefs on the cheek- 
pieces ; the finest vase an Attic kylix signed by Pamphaios. Eiruscan 
antiquities are receiving closer study, but its first results will prob¬ 
ably tend more to controversy than to agreement. A paper by F. 
Weege (in Jakrbuch, 1916) on the two most important series of 
paintings at Corneto argues that these were executed in the archaic 
style of North Ionia by a Greek artist who had lived among the 
Etruscans long enough to understand their national life and spirit. 
To Greeks also we shall perhaps attribute the splendid terra-cofta 
figures found at Veil in 1916. These had been piously burled near 
a Roman road. The best preserved is an archaic Apollo, whose arms 
only are missing. Fragments of other figures indicate that the com¬ 
plete work was a group, not for architectural decoration, represent¬ 
ing a contest of Apollo arid Heracles about a hind in the presence of 
Hermes and Artemis. That the archaic art of Etruria was wboHy 
Greek it is hard to believe. It is still equally hard to distinguish 
Greek work from Etruscan art inspired by Greek models. 
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(E.J.F.) 

ARCHITECTURE (see 2.369).— United Kingdom. —^The yedfs 
1010-4 were years of great building activity in England. 
Money was plentiful and only faint rumblings of the impending 
storm of labour troubles were heard. Many of the recently 
incorporated municipalities, whose activities were constantly 
increasing end were hampered by the inadequacy of the old 
borough council offices to accommodate their increasing staffs; 
were desirous of obtaining municipal buildings worthy of their 
civic dignity. The large commercial firms were meditating 
building new offices of ever-increasing splendour, and the 
newly enriched, who have always had the ambition to possess 
land and become county magnates, were planhing palatitd 
residences for their newly acquired estates. The war put a stop to 
all these activities with a suddenness that could hardly have been 
contemplated. So many years had elapsed since the last great 
European war that its effects had been forgotten. In fact, 
opinions were by no means at one as to the effect Of war on the 
arts generally. On the one hand there is no doubt that in the 
ancient and mediaeval monarchies and republics the arts 
flourished vigorously during the stirring times when these states 
were consolidating their power by conquest, sonie of their finest 
works having been erected as records ia stone of victMies over 
their enemies and their cities having been embellished with 
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objects of an taVen as spoils from tbe vanquished. On the other 
hand it may be argued that a lengthy peace, when man’s energies 
lack the outlet which war provides, may tend to turn those 
energies in quite other directions and cause an outburst of ex¬ 
uberant originality—^too often mistaken for genius—in all the 
arts that almost inevitably leads to such a decadence as is 
evidenced in “ Dada ” poetry, futurist and cubist painting and 
the bizarre extravagances of the late Baroque style of architecture. 

But war as waged by the ancients or in fact down to the end of 
the loth century was a very different thing from what it is now. 
In the early part of last century the opinion was growing that 
war was in course of being modified, softened and civilized, made 
—as Leigh Hunt says—a thing of courtesy and consideration. 
Now, however, “frightfulness” is the predominating idea in wu. 
The perfection of modern engineering skill, the enormously 
increased calibre and range of modem artillery, the conquest 
of the air as a medium for rapid transport and a fierce velocity of 
attack never before dreamed of have resulted in a completeness 
of material devastation that must be seen to be realized. In 
France alone during tbe World War 250,000 buildings, including 
{,500 schools, 1,200 churches and 377 public buildings, were 
destroyed so completely that no restoration was possible; while 
the enormous' cost of modern warfare impoverishes till the 
combatants to such an extent that the spoils which used to go 
to the victors and be employed in adorning their cities are non¬ 
existent. 

These are the direct effects of war on the creative arts of man, 
and the indirect effects are no less harmful. The dragging away 
from their ordinary peaceful pursuits of tdl the workers, and the 
consequent necessity of restricting the output of everything but 
what is needed for carrying on the war, puts a stop to all con¬ 
structive effort of an artistic kind. This restriction continues 
afterwards partly through the scarcity of materials and partly 
through the demoralization of labour caused by war. 

War Buildings .—^It seems clear therefore that modern war 
must have a crippling effect on the arts of peace, especially with 
regard to architecture. Statistics show that in the first nine 
months of the year iqt4 building plans were submitted for ap¬ 
proval to local authorities in England involving an outlay of 
]£ta,aoe,ooo, whereas in the same period of 1916 the figures were 
only £5fijofioo, out of which as much as £3,000,000 was for 
temporary workshops and factories for war materials. These 
buildings, and others of a temporary character for housing the 
largely increased staff of Government employees—the cost of 
which in London alone in the year 1916 was £156,000—were 
practically the only structures which the British Government 
allowed to be proceeded with during the last three years of the 
war. In these temporary buildings celerity in construction was 
the great desideratum, the materials used being of a non- 
phrmanent character, such os wood treated with solignum, 
uralite and asbestos boarding, variety being obtained by breaking 
the line of frontage and varying the sky line by a judicious 
alternation of hipped and gabled roofs. In some cases, however, 
a more elaborate scheme was adopted, involving a carefully 
plaimed lay-out and variety in the treatment and grouping of 
the buildings, which resulted in a picturesque architectural 
effect. The most important of these special groups of buildings 
carried out by the Govermnent was at Gretna, where was built 
the largest explosives factory in the world. Here the factory 
proper was in two portions separated by an area within which was 
located the accommodation for the operatives during cor^struction 
and for the permanent workers. The site chosen for this town¬ 
ship—for such it was—providing for about 20,000 inhabitants, 
was close to the old Gretna Green village, within easy distance 
of two railway stations, the new accommodation roads linking 
up with the main road from Carlisle to Glasgow. The buildings 
comprised no less than five churches, ten schools, three recreation 
halls, hospitals, cinemas, and fire stations in addition to the 
houses. Ilie work was carried out under the general direction 
of Raymond Unwin, assisted by several other architects, and the 
whole scheme teflecu great credit on all who were associated 
with ft- ; 


A similar but smaller building scheme was carried out duriiig 
the war at Chepstew, where a site of 28 ac. was acquired for the 
employees of Finch & Co.’s engineering and shipbuilding works. 
This site offered considerable difficulties in that there was a fall 
of S8 ft. from one end to the other, but this irregularity has 
resulted in the creation of a very picturesque village. The 
houses, which number ten to the acre, are of various sizes 
planned to meet the requirements of individual families, the 
walls being constructed of two solid 4-in. blocks of concrete 
separated by an air cavity of three inches. 

Among buildings specially connected with the modern develop¬ 
ments of war may be mentioned those for the construction and 
housing of non-rigid airships. At the commencement of the war 
Great Britain possessed only six of these buildings, but 61 have 
been constructed since. Although of no particular architectural 
interest the large size of these buildings renders them worth a 
passing notice. Mr. Learmouih states that one of these buildings 
covers about 8 ac. in area, is 750 ft. long, 130 ft. in height and 
each bay has a clear roof span of 150 feet. 

Post-war Housing .—One of the most interesting developments 
of post-war building on the part of the British Government was in 
connexion with land settlement for ex-service men provided for by 
the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act of 1919. Up to 1914 the 
various county councils had been empowered to raise local loans 
for the purpose of providing small holdings under the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908. This work was suspended 
during the war, and after its termination the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture purchased estates and conducted extensive building 
operations all over the country, the settlement at Sutton Bridge 
in Lines, being the most important. The work subsequently 
devolved on the county councils under the supervision of the 
Ministry. Between Jan. 1919 and the spring of 1921 upwards of 
13,300 small holdings have been erected in England and Wales, 
consisting of a homestead and farm buildings, involving already 
an expenditure of over £2,000,000. It was hoj>cd eventually to 
accommodate over 30,000 settlers. Local materials are used in 
the construction, and these naturally influence their style. There 
is naturally not much scope for architectural display, but the 
plannii^ and aspect of the rooms always receive careful attention. 

1 The Ministry placed the supervision of this work in the hands of 
competent architects under Maj. H. P. Maule. 

The cessation of building during the war caused a great short¬ 
age of houses, and a large number of bousing schemes were 
started under the Housing Act of 1919 {see Housing). Garden 
cities, garden villages and garden suburbs sprang up in all 
directions. One of the most important features in these new 
schemes was the limitation of the number of houses to the acre, 
only twelve being allowed as a rule in urban and eight in rural 
districts. This is a great improvement on the earlier garden 
cities, where the close proximity of the houses practically destroys 
all privacy.' It is impossible however to lay out a site on this 
lavish scale in urban districts where slum property has been 
demolished and the occupants have to be boused in tenements. 
In such cases, with three-storey blocks properly separated from 
one another, perfect hygienic conditions can be obtained, with 
I ample fresh air and sunlight, if there are 60 separate tenements 
to the acre. Among the rural housing schemes started after the 
.war may be mentioned that near Woolwich carried out by H.M. 
Office of Works, the Borough of Croydon housing schemes at 
Norbury, Woodside and Waddon, the Welwyn Garden City, and 
the interesting village at Burhill, near Walton on the Thames, 
for aged men and women workers. This was erected in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the will of the late William Whiteley, 
and comprises a village hall, a church and about 300 cottages. 
Sir Aston Webb, Sir Ernest George, Sir R. Blomfield and other 
eminent architects collaborated in the scheme. 

The urban tenement schemes comprise those at St. Pancras, 
which were in course of being carried out in 1921, at Islington 
and St. Marylebone. The much increased cost of building made 
it very difficult to carry out these schemes on an economic basis. 

Churdus .—The completion of the interior of Bentley’s re¬ 
markable Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster progressed 
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Fig. 3. —Clarmelite Convent, Santa Clara, Cal. 
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but slowly duiiog 1910-ao. Some of the mosaics of the side 
dispels had been finished by iqii, but very little had been done 
with the pavements, for which the architect prepared many 
beautiful designs worked out with the moat meticulous detail 
both of form and colour; if these designs are eventually carried 
out the marble mosaic floor will not aufler in comparison with 
the best of the older examples. 

The Liverpool cathedral by G. Gilbert Scott, which was much 
delayed during the war, was making fair progress in igzi, and 
when completed will be a most interesting example of m^ern 
Gothic, and from its commanding position, it will be a striking 
monumental building as seen from the Mersey. That Gothic 
still holds its own for ecclesiastical buildings is shown by many 
modem churches, of which St. Mark’s, Walsall, by the late Temple 
Moore, one of the greatest of the modern Gothicists, and a 
church at Gretna by GeoSry Lucas, may be taken os types. 

Municipal Buildings .—Among municipal buildings the enor¬ 
mous London County Hall on the south aide of the river was 
approaching completion in igsi; the Marylebone town hall by 
C<Mper and the offices of the Metropolitan Water Board by 
Austen Hall had been completed, and the large building for the 
Port of London offices occupying a commanding site on Tower 
Hill was well advanced. 

Commercial .—Among recent commercial buildings one of the 
most noteworthy is the Cunard building at Liverpool by Willink 
and Thicknesse. This is one of three important buildings on one 
of the finest sites in England, with wide spaces all round it, 
opposite the landing-stage, occupying the position of a small 
dock that had been reclaimed from the estuary and was closed 
in the year igoo. The Italian Renaissance style was adopted for 
this building, the total length of which is 330 ft., and the average 
breadth 183 ft., the height above the pavement being 130 feet. 
The building is constructed of reinforced concrete faced with 
Portland stone rock-faced, heavily rusticated and battered up to 
the first-floor level and with dressed Portland stone above, the 
first and second floors forming a piano nohilc. A very heavy 
cornice projecting about 7 ft. from the wall face crowns the 
building and above this is a screen wall about 10 ft. high. It is a 
matter for regret that there is a lack of harmony in the elevations 
of the three buildings on this siilendid site. Other large commer¬ 
cial London buildings recently completed in 1931 were the 
Wolseley Motor Car offices in Piccadilly, by Curtis Green; 
Australia House in the Strand, by Marshall Mackenzie & Son; 
and the Kodak building in Kingsway, by Sir John Burnet, which 
in its unadorned severity is an excellent example of the proper 
way to treat a skeleton steel structure. 

Street architecture in the business centre of a town offers to 
the architect one of the most difficult problems with which he has 
to deal. It seems almost impossible to disabuse the mind of the 
ordinary large retail tradesman of the idle fixe that the more 
space he has for outside show of the articles he deals in, the 
better it is for his business. The consequence is that in most 
cases the architect has to start his design on the first floor and 
to' all appearances to carry his structure on a thin plate of glass 
on the ground floor. This is of course fatal to good architecture. 
Fortunately the idea has been growing—though very slowly— 
that a more artistic and alluring display of goods can be made 
if the various articles are framed in panels separated by bold 
structural piers of stone. Among the best of recent sliop fronts in 
London treated architecturally from top to bottom may be 
mentioned the SeUridge building in Oxford Street, and Messrs. 
Hcal’s premises in Tottenham Court Road. In these buildings 
the supports of the superstructure are carried down through the 
ground floor. 

The decade rgio-30 saw the commencement of the passing 
of the Regent Street which had been familiar to Londoners for 
over a hundred years. Whatever may be thought of stucco 
design in imitation of stone, there can be no doubt that Nash 
achieved a really fine effect in the fagades of this street, which were 
dignified, harmonious and free from monotony, and one cannot 
repress a feeling of regret to see these (fid fronts replaced by lofty 
new huHdings which, whatever their individual merits may be, 
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do not seem likely to group together so as to give the'street on 
effect of architectural congruity. 

Factories .—The effect of their daily surroundings on the 
workers in factories has been the subject of careful attention. 
Anyone who knows the majority of the old nulls and factories 
in the Manchester district, with their toll brick walls and square 
windows with no attempt to break their hideous uniformity, 
cannot but be impressed with the horribly d^ressing effect which 
these buildings must have upon those who are employed in them. 
The planning of factories now demands almost as much care as 
the design for a hospital. Ample light, preferably from the north, 
is provided and variegated glazed-brick linings are used for the 
walls of the work-rooms to break their monotony, the junction 
of the walls and floors being rounded off to avoid dust accumulat¬ 
ing. Mesa-rooms and changing-rooms are provided and in these 
are often placed separate lock-up clothes lockers for each female 
worker. Employers have begun to recognize the fact that 
expenditure on these refinements is well repaid by a greatly 
increased output from the employees. 

As another example of the way in which the welfare of em¬ 
ployees is cared for may be instanced a building recently erected 
in Gower Street as a hostel for the female employees of a firm of 
drapers. Included in this building, which contains about 350 
bedrooms, are a lounge, reading-room and library and a luge 
hall with stage for concerts and amateur theatrical performances. 
This marks an interesting new departure in what may be called 
domestic commercial buildings. 

A considerable amount of discussion has taken place as to the 
desirability of removing the restriction laid down by the London 
County Council that no building shall be erected of a greater 
height than 80 ft. from the pavement, exclusive of two storeys in 
the roof, and allowing sky-scrapers on the lines of those in New 
York. Granted the existence of an open ^ce of sufficient extent 
on all sides, there would be no harm in erecting a building aoo or 
350 ft. high, but unfortunately where high buildings ue most 
urgently required is in the congested area of the city and here 
their erection would result in a complete overshadowing of the 
lower buildings, which would entirely destroy their amenities and 
practically render them unusable except by artificial light. Any 
general relaxation of the restrictions is to be deprecated, but in 
exceptional positions there is no doubt that the rules might be 
modified with advantage. 

Domestic .—Domestic architecture, in which England has 
always excelled, came almost to a standstill during ig 10-30, 
mainly owing to the enormous cost of building. Among recent 
examples may be mentioned Heath Lodge, Headley Common, by 
Dawber; a very picturesque house in Avenue Road, St. John's 
Wowl, by Baillie Scott; a bouse near Goring, a typical example of 
Ernest Newton’s refined work; and a house at Shotton Mill, 
Surrey, by E. J. May. 

Memorials .—War memorials are of various kinds; isolated mon¬ 
uments such as crosses and obelisks; shrines or chantry chapels 
added to a church; mural tablets; and occasionally what may 
be called a utilitarian building erected as a memorial but only 
indirectly associated with those whose deaths are memorialized. 
The number of these erected all over the United Kingdom as well 
as in France and Belgium is so great that it is impossible to 
mention more than a few. Among the isolated monuments the 
first place must be given to Lutyens’s Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
which, for dignity and umplicity combined, cannot easQy be 
surpassed; the all-India memorial at Delhi (see Delbi) by the 
same architect will be one of the most important features of the 
new capital of India. Sir R. Blomficld has designed a number of 
memorial crosses, of which it may be said that the bigger the 
scale on which they are executed the better is their effect. A 
very graceful example of a memorial cross is one at King’s 
Lynn by O. P. Milne which stands on a large pedestal on the 
sides of which are engraved in panels the names ^>thoso who fell 
in the war. 

The War Memorial Chapel in Ely cathedral by Dawber; the 
memorial screen and organ deigned for Merton College'chapel, 
Oxford, by Sir K. Lorimer, which shows the Gothic tradition still 
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turvlvlng; tSe Memorial Gateway at Radley College by Sir 
T. G. Jackson; the Lifford Memorial Hall at Broadway, the 
Marlborough College Memorial Hall by Ernest Newton & Sons 
and the Kitchener Memorial Chajasl in St. Paul's cathedral may 
be Inatanced as good examples of other types. 

Mural tablets do not call for much remark; the chief tnings to 
be aimed at in these are good lettering and judicious spacing, 
many of these tablets being far too crowded. An ornate example 
of these In cast bronze enriched with precious stones is the 
Regimental War Memorial to the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry in York minster by Voyscy. 

Architecturai Education .—A generation ago no systematized 
scheme of architectural training existed in England. In Paris an 
Academy of Architecture was established as long ago as 1671, and 
there can be little doubt that the excellence of the public build¬ 
ings an over France in the 18th century was largely due to the 
supervision which that academy exercised over the training 
of young architects. The foundation of the £cole des Beaux Arts 
in the beginning of the igth century carried on the work of the 
academy, and the institution of the Grand Prix de Rome— 
the blue ribbon of the architectural student, the training for 
which is spread over from ten to fourteen years and the gaining 
of which ensured official recognition—offered an incentive to 
hard work and study which had most beneficial results. In Great 
Britain until the establishment by the Royal Institute of British 
ArcWtects in 1887 under Royal Charter of a compulsory exam¬ 
ination for all who wished to become members of that body, archi¬ 
tectural education was of the most haphazard kind. The new 
charter empowered the institute to grant certificates and diplo¬ 
mas to those who passed its examinations, and although this pol¬ 
icy met with some opposition at first, there can be no doubt that 
it laid the foundation for systematized architectural education, 
the full effect of which has only been realized during the last 
decade. TTiis has been brought about by the increase in the 
numbers of provincial universities unhampered liy old traditions. 
These bodies, following the lead of similar institutions in the 
United States, have all recognized the fact that architecture, 
which is both an art and a science, may fitly be included in the 
subjects of study for a university degree. In addition to the 
universities several technical colleges have instituted courses of 
study in architecture, and there were in 1021 m the United King¬ 
dom ten schools of architecture which were recogiuzed by the 
Royal Institute and whose certificates exempt those students 
who gain them from its examinations. These schools are the 
Architectural Association, London; the universities of London, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, and Manchester; the Robert Gordon Tech¬ 
nical College, Aberdeen; the Technical College, Cardiff; the 
Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh; and the Glasgow School of 
Architecture. The university of Cambridge has established a 
school of architectural studies, but the examination in the sub¬ 
jects comprised in the school curriculum is not associated at 
present with any diploma; the R.I.B.A., however, exempts 
certificated students from a certain part of its obligatory 1 
examinations. ' 

In Liverpool a special degree in architecture (B. Arch.) has 
been instituted, but the other universities named include 
architecture as one of the subjects for an Arts degree. The 
Liverpool course—which may be taken as a typical one—extends" 
over five years and comprises design in accordance with the 
methods of the £cole des Beaux Arts; the history of architecture; 
physics; geology; sanitation and hygiene; building construction 
and strength of materials as demonstrated in laboratory tests; 
specifications, etc. Similar courses slightly varying in detail are 
given at the other schools. In the university of London (Univer- 
rity College) a separate professorship of town planning has been 
inMltnted. The Architectural Association, London—which was 
really the pioneer in architectural education in this country—has 
a very comprehensive course under a complete staff of lecturers, 
and the studios and class-rooms in its new premises in Bedford 
Square are admirably equipped. 

■ All these courses enable the young architect to acquire not only 
fkhffityht design, but also the specie technical knowledge now 


required in consequence of the development of steel constructiony 
and the fact that so many engineering problems are involved in 
the erection of any large building; and as ail the degree courses 
involve the passing of a matriculation examination which en¬ 
sures that the student has first obtained a good general educa¬ 
tion, one may confidently hope that the reproach so often 
levelled against architects of a lack of scholarly training is in a 
fair way of being removed. 

Architectural Research. —No record of recent architectural 
developments would be complete without reference to the 
researches of Mr. Jay Hambidge of New York on the scale of 
proportion adopted by the Greeks in the design of their most 
celebrated temples. These must have been designed on some 
plan, but hitherto all attempts to discover any relation between 
length and breadth or between the size of the Celia and the whole 
temple had failed. Mr. Hambidge claims to have established the 
fact that whereas down to the first quarter of the 6th century 
B.c. Greek craftsmen used a unit of measurement in which 
commensurability of line was an essential feature; subsequently 
a new proportion came into use based on commensurability of 
area; and this he calls “ dynamic ” symmetry as opposed to 
■static; in other words geometric and not arithmetic proportion. 
There is always a danger of a pet theory becoming a sort of 
Procrustes be<l to which facts have to be strained to fit, but Mr. 
Hambidge has certainly taken great pains to avoid this by having 
numerous measurements taken independently and checked. 

Mr. Hambidge's theory may lie described briefly as follows: 
The diagonal of a right-angled triangle of which one side is unity 
and the other z is VS. or 2’23b. 
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In fig. 1 a i = i,and f> e~2, so that o c*= V5: if we make ad’^ac 
and o/=i and complete the rectangle a d e f, this will be a Vs 
rectangle made up of a square d g, and two rectangles g k and kf, 

each of which is V^^o-fiiS. Mr. Hambidge maintains that 

in the Temple of Apollo at Bassae designed by Ictinus the propor¬ 
tions arc ba.sed on this rectangle and its multiples and submulti- 
ples. In the case of the Parthenon a more elaborate basis is adopted; 
in fig. 2 ah cd h a V 5 rectangle and if its long side be taken as 
unity the short side will lx: 0-447. If to a d the long side of this rec¬ 
tangle we apply a square the side of which is 1 we Kt a rectangle 
eh cf oi which one side = 1 and the other 1-447. The reciprocal 


of this latter figure is 


■0-691; and if we apply to s/a rec- 


>•447 . 

tangle f e k g the area of which is 0-691 we shall obtain a large 
rectangle ho c g the area of which is 2-138, which comprises a rec¬ 
tangle eh cf whose area is 1-447 and a smallur one efgkoi area 
vbgi. This last rectangle is in all respects similar to eh cf and if 
gp'^gf then f g p 1 will 1» a square and h e p q a -^5 rectangle. 
Now whatever we may think of this somewhat elaborate basis of 
measurement it is remarkable in how many cases the ratios con¬ 
nect^ with the figures 2-138, 1-^7 and 0-691 fit within very small 
fractions actual measurements 01 the Parthenon, which, as well as 
the temple at Bassae, was designed by Ictinus. For example the 
actual breadth over all of the base of the Parthenon according to 
Penrose is III.341 ft. and this figure multiplied by 2-1382 pves 
238-069 as the length, the actual measurement so far as con now 
be ascertained being 238-15^, a variation of less than one inch. 

Mr. Hambidge has applied this theory to Greek statues and 
vases with—^as he claims—the same results. Those who are inter¬ 
ested in the subject may be referred to two papers read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on March 30 1920 and March 5 
1921. ■ 


The prospect for architectural development in the immediate 
future was not altogether a bright one in 1921. Although many 
building schemes both in London and the Provinces were ripe 
for carrying out, they were kept in abeyance owing to the 
enormous cost of bulling and uncertainty as to the action of 
Labour, Also officisl architecture was spreading. Large Gobensi 
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tnent depnrtinentc, which used to invite competitive designs for 
their new buildings with excellent results, were increasingly 
tending to prepare their own designs. This must lead to a 
stereotyped style and is not in the best interests of architecture 
or architects. Design—as far as plan is concerned—has un¬ 
doubtedly improved immensely, but as to the style which will 
be adopted for future building prophecy would be rash. In 
1830 Quartermere de Quincy, in the preface to his Biographic des 
plus Ulkbres Architecles, uses these words: “ Comme nous ne 
rictmnaissons de viritable art d’architecture que celui qui . . . 
a d<t son origine, ses progris, ses principes, ses his, sa Morie et 
sa pratique aux Grecs . . . nous devons privenir qu’on ne trowicra 
dans notre recueil aucune notion d'aucun ouvrage du genre appeli 
Gothique.” This seems typical of much modern criticism. The 
author was surrounded by some of the most beautiful examples 
of mediaeval art, but ignored them utterly, and yet 23 years 
later the Gothic revival was in full swing. In 1900 Penrose said 
that it was impossible to find any one who took the slightest 
interest in Greek architecture, yet a few years later Neo-Giec 
and a bastard sort of classic was all the rage in England, while in 
America many of the finest new buildings are in the purest classic 
style. Now a free renaissance is in vogue, but how long it will 
last and what will be its developments no one can teU. The hope 
is that the complication of modern requirements and the exigen¬ 
cies of modern construction combined with wider knowledge and 
closer study of ancient examples may lead to the working-out 
of the great main principles which underlie all the old styles, 
BO as to adapt them to modern necessities without slavish 
copying of their forms and features. (J, Sl.) 

United States 

The Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia (1876) had revealed 
to a somewhat self-centred and self-satisfied United States the 
flagrant grossness of its current architecture; the Chicago World’s 
Fair (1893) less than 20 years later disclosed both the poasibilities 
of architecture and the capacity of a new generation of architects. 
Its influence was widespread so far as the public was concerned, 
and gave architects themselves new ideals and greater confidence. 
From i8qo to igoo the architectural product of the United States 
was vast in bulk and high in quality. The American Institute 
of Architects (founded in 1857) broadened its scope and in¬ 
fluence, while schools of architecture associated with universities 
and technical institutes offered wide opportunities for architec¬ 
tural education. The results were evident in the first decade of 
the 20th century. The Huston Public Library and the Rhode 
Island State Capitol of McKim, Mead and White were the 
forerunners and inspiration of many other structures of similar 
nature and quality, the New York Public Library of Carrere and 
Hastings and the Minnesota State Capitol of Cass Gilbert being 
the most notable. In the same category must be ranked many of 
the club houses of New York, notably the Union and University, 
as well as sumptuous residences in the larger cities and summer 
resorts. The Gothic revival, largely determined by Henry Vaughn 
and Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, was meanwhile taking to 
itself practically the whole field of church building and the larger 
part of college architecture. Beginning with the Episcopal 
Church, the adoption of Gothic of some English type (usually 
Perpendicular) extended throughout the Protestant denominar 
tions until within 20 years Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and Unitarians were also erecting consistent and magnificent 
Gothic churches. From the work of Cope and Stewardson at 
Princeton University the same influence spread through the 
institutions of higher learning, until Tudor or “ Collegiate 
Gothic,” as it is called, usurped almost the whole field, though 
the “ McKim Classic " of Columbia and the revived Colonial of 
Harvard and many of the smaller colleges and schocfis still 
maintained themselves as potent forces and in the latter cases a 
growing force. The rivalry of Classic and Gothic played little 
part in the two fields of work where American architecture 
tehieVed its most vital and original results, the “ sky-scraper ” 
«nd the private house. Steel and reinforced concrete are, as 
structural elements in buildings, essentially American. Used at 
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first as substitutes or hidden devices clothed with traditional 
architectural forms, they subsequently developed and established 
what may be call^ a “ steel frame style.” Many daring ex¬ 
ponents led the way, including Cass Gilbert, who in the Wool- 
worth Building produced a masterpiece. All the great cities 
(except Boston which prohibits “ sky-scrapers ”) possess many 
examples of this brilliant and original work, and in New York 
in particular there is an extraordinary display of towers. 

By X920, however, there were signs that the vogue of 50-Btorcy 
buildings was passing, and probably would take its place in 
history as a brief but sensational episode that brought out some 
of the most daring exploits, and gave play to the most exuberant 
fancy, in the architectural record. At the opposite pole stood the 
domestic architecture of the 20th century. Between 1850 and 
1880 this had fallen to the lowest depths, and the influence of 
H. H. Richardson, distorted after his death by incompetent 
imitators, was deplorable. Fortunately there came a sudden 
return to the Colonial models of the 18th century, together with 
a new study of the domestic buildings of England of the 15th and 
16th centuries; and though at first the adaptations were crude 
and unintelligent, the improvement was rapid, and an extraordi¬ 
nary level of excellence was achieved. No one exerted a wider 
influence in this direction than Charles A. Platt. So vast was the 
architectural product of the United States during the first 15 
years of the century, that it would be impossible to catalogue the 
examples of the highest excellence. Among the more distin¬ 
guished public buildings, in addition to those noted, should be 
included Henry Bacon’s masterly Lincoln Memorial in Washing¬ 
ton and B. G. Goodhue’s revolutionary design for the Nebraska 
Capitol. In this field, however, politics were apt to enter with 
disastrous eilects, as for example in the Pennsylvania Capitol. 
In the work of the national Government there was a serious 
retrogression during 1910-ao, and Govenunent architecture was 
in grave danger of slipping bark to the deplorably low level of the 
20 years following the Civil War. Where the political element 
was eliminated, public architecture achieved a high standard, 
particularly noticeable in art galleries, libraries and museums. 
Amongst the first were the Bufialo gallery by Green and Wicks, 
that at Minneapolis by McKim, Mead and White, and that at 
Boston by Guy LoweE. One of the most admirable of recent 
Ebraries was in IndianapoEs, the work of Paul Cret and Zant- 
xingcr. Boric and Mcdary, associate architects, while the Pan- 
American Budding in Washington, by Albert Kelsey and Paul 
Cret, was an unusual example of vital and personal design. Close¬ 
ly aUied were many fine club houses such as the Grand Army HaU 
in Pittsburgh by Henry Hornbostel, and the Masonic Temple of 
the Scottish Rite in Washington by John RusseE Pope, a building 
of strikingly noble proportions and majesty of design. In all 
these buddings classical motives were general, but they were 
handled with suppleness and originality. Such structures as 
the Indianapolis Ebrary and the Scottish Rite Temple iii Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., evinced a vital and creative art. Many buildings for 
universities and colleges, and for schools both pubEc and private, 
showed equal freedom based on penetrating knowledge of prec¬ 
edents, though the models were almost exclu»vely English 
Tudor or American Colonial. Cope and Stewardson initiated the 
vogue of the former at Princeton, continuing it at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and at Washington University, St. Louis, and it swept over 
the whole eastern part of the country. Cram, Goodhue, and 
Ferguson took up the Ene of development in the vast, fortress-Eke 
U.S. MiEtaiy Academy at West Point and continued it at Prince¬ 
ton in the Graduate College, as weE as in other educational in¬ 
stitution, north and south. Day and Klauder gave it new fore* 
in the Sage dormitories and freshman dining haEs at Princeton, 
in the new buddings at CorneE University, and at WeE^ey 
CoEege, while James Gamble Rogers contributed the mort 
magnificent exposition of the style in the enormous quadrangle 
nearing completioft in 1920 at Yale. Colonial work achieved 
notable results at Harvard in the shape of new dormitories l;y 
CooEdge and Shottuck, but it was more prevalent in the smaller 
coEeges and preparatory schools, as for instance, Wpiws Al¬ 
lege and Phillips Acadc^, Exeter, where the (q-chsfecitjl 
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iloUg English Georgian lines in the one case, New EnglaB 4 
Colonial in the other. With the recovery of the delicate 
portions and grave simplicity of the early American style, quite 
distinct ih -character from contemporary work in England, this 
style became almost fixed as the standard type for the eastern 
states, In public and private schools, a result in great measure due 
to the influence of E. M. Wheelwright. In the Middle West the 
Tudor motive, popularized by W. B. Ittner in many public 
schools, held the field; in the south and on the Pacific coast the 
eariy style of tlm PVam^sm niissions, sometimes touched by 
Italiatt infliihhde, srtt sdihirftbly adapted to modem and local 
hoA^iiesia’l^'em' hic^eCts M the AIluMna of LOe Angeles; 
4^iU' -liv ‘Wlii' 'Tnstitfite ‘was being worked out by-Crstt 

DO particular prototype’but 
! ddhen -Mbditerranean impulses, the princ^pd 
attidhod l^eombinatloa of coloured maihles* and 
Mdescent tfiea. i 

Church' building dtofing the period roio-ao was exceedingly 
-active; Cathedrals, both Roman Catholic and Episcopal, some 
livhlling in size those of France and England, were building In 
many places. Amongst the former were the great Byaantine 
cathedral of St. Louis, Barnett, Haynes and Barnett architects, 
and that in St. Paul by Paul Masqueray. The Episcopal cathe¬ 
dral, still under way in igzt in Washington, an immense struc¬ 
ture in Decorated Gothic, was designed from the plans which were 
made by the late George F. Bodley of London, and Henry 
Vaughn. B. G. Goodhue’s Baltimore cathedral promised to be 
an or^nal and vivid adaptation of English Gothic, while the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York must, when com¬ 
pleted, take rank as the third in size of the cathedrals of the 
world. Begun in 1891 by Heins and La Farge in a modified 
Romanesque, it was continued by other architects in an adapta¬ 
tion of the French Gothic of the i.tth century, though diverging 
widely from the standard type. The latter architects also built 
the bishop's palace, deanery and synod house for the same see, 
as well as the cathedral in Detroit. The parish churches, both 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal, were many and generally of high 
order; it is doubtful if anywhere a loftier standard had been 
attained. Roman Catholic architecture in the United States, 
until after rgoo, was of a debased quality, even worse perhaps 
than that of the Protestant denominations. By 1020 such work 
as that of Maginnis and Walsh in St. Catherine’s, Somerville, 
Mass.; the convent of Notre Dame in Boston, and that of the 
Carmelites in California; and John T. Comes’ churches of St. 
Agnes, Cleveland, St. Mary’s, McKeesport, Pa., and St. Moni¬ 
ca’s, Rochester, N.Y.; also St. Agnes’, Pittsburgh, Pa., restored 
the balance, a result due almost wholly to these architects. An 
example of Catholic architecture at its best was B. G. Goodhue’s 
Dominican Church of St. Vincent Ferrer in New York. As for 
the Episcopal church, St. Thomas’s and the Church of the 
Intercession in New York, both designed by Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, were indicative of the advance ma<lc in the 10 years 
ending with igao to-ward developing a style which should at the 
same time preserve the best traditions of Christian art and be 
mobile in its adaptability to modern times and conditions. Apar; 
from the Christian Scientists, who built widely during the same 
period and usually in a form of Clasric closely allied with that of 
the standard type of Carnegie library, the Protestant trend has- 
been largely towards Gothic of one sort or another. More and 
more the new work approached the standards, methods and 
forms of Cathdic art, os for example in Allen and Collens’s Con¬ 
gregational church in Newton and the Fourth Presbyterian 
church in Chicago by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson and Howard 
Shaw. Occasionally remarkable re-creations of Colonial work 
were achieved, chiefly for Congregationalists and Unitarians. 
The Baptists, Methodists and Lutherans showed only sporad¬ 
ically an inclination towards higher standards, and in the south 
aqd south-west decidedly inferior structures were still produced. 
Tlie S-wedenborgians always stood for high architectural ideals and 
were well served during his lifetime by Prof. Langford Warren, 
built at Bryn Athyn, Pa., a “ cathedral ” which was 
modeSed on’the lines of the richest type of a large Engii^ 


parish church of the eariy ijth century. Here for the first time 
in America the architects (Cram and Ferguson) undertook to 
put into practice the old “ guild “ methods of building of the 
Middle Ages. 

With its vast area, its widely varying climatic conations, its 
many racial strains, and its groups of independent traditions, the 
United States has produced as varied an assortment of domestic 
architecture as might have been expected. Some of the notable 
palaces of New York and the fine villas eet in beautiful gardens 
and parks In attractive county areas mat the most splendid 
exam;^ of the- Italian, French or Engltsfa-fUnoisiance, sot ably 
fb their architectuM‘bat in tbcir^ipriceless .ooUectionasd art ^ 
every kind. It is-in the more medesl dwellingsiof -thoae-iiDtin the 
xstilti-mlUiontdre-dase that-xecebt <architectiire;ha8 scordd'^I* 
greatest triumi^ American architects have^sdways bam adepts 
at planning, and American-invhntars tngenkms in deviaiiq^inew 
conveniences and luxuries M domestic Ufe. Now that the stand¬ 
ard of style has been established and steadily maintained, it may 
be claimed that the American dwelling equals if it does not sur¬ 
pass all its competitors. The most notable schools of this period 
were those of Philadelphia, the Middle West, New England and 
the Pacific coast. The first was initiated by Wilson Ayre, Frank 
Miles Day and Cope and Stewardson, of whom only the first was 
alive and working in loro. But they were followed by a large 
group of younger men, and the results were striking in originality, 
' consistency and taste. With the local Colonial style as a basis, 
something was added from the best modem English revival of 
Tudor architecture, something from the subtle Georgian of Mr. 
Platt, something from the Italianesque of Mr. McKim, though 
the dominant note still remained essentially Pennsylvanian. 
Colour, detail, texture all played their part in a romantic yet 
honest expression of domesticity, and so universal was its accept¬ 
ance that even the speculative builder employed the best ex¬ 
ponents of this style to develop whole communities along con¬ 
sistent lines. It would be impossible to name all the men who 
created this significant expression of the best in modern American 
domestic architecture, but Robert McGoodwin, together with 
Mclior, Meigs and Howe, Willing and Sims, Edward Gilchrist, 
and Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, may be mentioned. In the Middle 
West, there were two tendencies, one with a mathematical basis, 
the other almost purely poetic. The first seems to have been 
started by Louis Sullivan, with his strange and vivid motifs in 
geometrical decoration. Frank Lloyd Wright continued and 
developed this along extraordinary lines with an exaggeration 
of horizontal elements that seem to have grown out of decorative 
forms rather than from material requirements. Claude Bragdon 
and Pond & Pond also contributed to this movement. The other 
tendency in the Middle West was best represented by Howard 
Shaw, and was marked by pure beauty, both in form and detail, 
measurably Italian yet adapted to local conditions. The New 
England school was primarily Colonial, for it was in New England 
that the greatest quantity of this early type of work had been 
preserved. Its recovery and reconstruction were initiated by 
Arthur Little, but as in the case of Philadelphia, many younger 
architects, such as Bigelow and Wadsworth, continued the process. 
Gcnerically allied with New England was New York, which had 
many masters of domestic design, if no clearly defined school. 
Perhaps the most brilliant work, because the most direct, delicate 
and intrinsically beautiful, was that of Delano and Aldrich, John 
Russell Pope, and Trowbridge and Ackerman. The school, or 
schools, of the Pacific coast were at the same time the most 
bafiSing and the most stimulating, for strange influences crept in 
from across the Pacific, mingling with the Spanish traditions of 
the southern border and yielding alluring results. During the 
10 years ending with 1920 the coasts and mountain valleys ol 
southern Califomia blossomed into Persian, Italian and SpanisE 
gardens set with architecture that is so pictorial os to be almost 
sensational in its appeal, yet with few exceptions it is natural and 
even naive. The foundations were laid by Willis Polk, Myron 
Hunt, Elmer Gray and John Galen Howard, but to them have 
been added many of a younger generation, especially the Allisonil, 
Robert David Farquhar and Bernard R. Maybeck. 
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Commercial ■ architecture, hotels, shops/' railway stations, 
financial and office buildings, remain to be considered. In 
view of the vast expansion of American wealth between igos 
and 1920, commercial architecture was of importance, and the 
standard was of the highest. During this period, thanks to such 
men as Warren and Wet more, Yotk and Sawjrer, Trowbridge 
and Livingstpo, Donn B.arbcr,'IU)bcrt D, .Kohn, John ttussell. 
Pope, Stanett and Van Vleck, and to Buay> ethers, hotels i 
became exhibitions of architecttiitd refinement imd good taste, i 
^0'*/pvet .su^jftuous; xailwiy bethttie'' iA)Ddiip| and | 

aiig^; mbntt^nU, .'(w^n^fs M 

.Warren ana. Wetraoiei and the-Penn^lwu^bjrjjMcKimsiJ^t^ 

«iMi Whille,)|ie& in'New ¥oAX rlMe aniendiesactuBberei'ihop- 
fronts'building^'ahd'f3tobitW.etAdye'm 
pnn? .(iestgn.’jj^viii^ jiid bii 

the .part oi. the many owners^ prevented any to wi^ 

and consistency in street frontaceS, but taken sadi by itself the 
shop-ftonts'Of'Fifth Avenpe, |ri New yotk,for exam^e,'formed 
an epitome oi the best (as well as the earuer worst) th be (dtlnd 
in tbe architecture of America. 

Use conclusion that must be drawn from a survey of archi¬ 
tecture in the United States during the 20th century is that the 
great regeneration initiated during the eighties of the igth 
century went steadily forward until architecture became almost 
of vital interest to a general public that demanded the best that 
the profession could give. American architects had an advantage 
over European in the large demand for their services. Good 
architecture became the fashion, and this was due largely to 
three factors: the influence of the American Institute of Architects, 
the training of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the dozen or more 
great schools of architecture in different parts of the country. 
Behind this, however, lay the fact that apparently American 
architects as a whole were drawn from the class that possessed the 
finest traditions and the soundest standards, and that they were 
able by sheer force of character and excellence of attainment to 
impose on the public their own ideals and their own standards of 
value. The World War was an interlude of non-production, but 
not, apparently, of non-development, and by 1920 a recovery was 
being effected, while there was evidently an unfailing supply of 
younger practitioners to carry on the movement that had already 
achieved such notable results. (R. A. C.) 

ARCTIC REGIONS (see 21.938).—The discovery of the North 
Pole by Peary in 1909 put a check on sensational endeavours, and 
turned exploration of the Arctic regions along more strictly 
scientific lines. 

Greenland .—The exploration of Greenland has been continued, 
with few exceptions, by Danes who, besides throwing much 
light on problems in physical geography and Eskimo ethnography, 
have practically completed the map of the coasts. 

In 1910 Knud Rasmussen founded the station of Thule in North 
Star Bay, Woistenhoime Sound, as a trading station and a base for 
researches. On April 6 igi2, accomianied by P. Freuchon and two 
Eskimo, he set out with dog sledges from Inglefield Gulf to cross the 
inland ice in search of E. Mikkclson, from whom nothing had been 
hea^ for three years. Rasmussen reached the head of Danmark 
Fjord on May 9, travelled down the fiord and up Independence 
Fjord to Navy Cliff, which he left on Aug. 8 to return across the 
inland ice. The greatest alt. in the march across the interior was 
7,300 ft. This expedition confirmed by cartographical evidence the 
non-existence of Peary Channel, a fact established by M. Erichsen 
in 1907 but not known until his records were brought homo in I 9 t*" 
la order to recover M. Erichson's lost diaries a small expedition 
in the sloop " Alabama ” went to East Greenland in 1909. After 
wintering at Shannon 1 ., E. Mikkelsen, the loader, and 1 . Iverson 
matte a journey of 1,400 m. which in length and difficulty was one 
of the most remarkable Arctic journeys on record. Their courre 
was over the inland ice to Danmark Fjord, where Erichsen s r«ords 
ware found. These included his discovery that Peary Channel 
dees not exist and Mikkelsen therefore had to abandon his plan 
^ returning via the W. coast. After mapping Danmark Fjord ho 
and Iversen returned S. by North-East Ca^ and the coast, eventu¬ 
ally reaching their base, where they had to wmt nearly two years 
for a ship to take them home. In 1912 a Swiss expedition under 
Dr. A. de Quervain made a successful journey across the southern 
part of the ice-cap, travelling with the help of dog sledges from Tor- 
sukatak Fjord on Disco Bay to Angmagsalik m about 30 days. 
Their greatest alt. was 8,364 ft. 
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In i9ts another traverse was made'through the hoait of Green- 
knd by C^Mpt. J. P. de Kochf Ur. A. Wogener and « Daniah •eaniam 
After a winter an the £«eoaft near Danmark Harbour, during which 
they mapped Louise Land, they left their bate on April Bd 'with 
ponies to draw their sledges, and reached Lakse Fjord near Ptovm 
on Aug. 1. The greatest alt. on the crossing was 9,500 ft. 

The second Thule expedition was led ^ K. Rasmussen is 1916 for 
ithe anpteiatioa. of :tbe N.W. coast of Cownland. Rafemusaen was 
accompanied by -Lmge Koch, Dr. Tfaorild Wolff, H, Olsen and 
aeveral &idfflei. Afterian arduons journey of over '7oo,'in./across 
Ithe ieeHcap'fHMte'Thnle, work was started in the neighlxkiFhood of 
St Geo*teFjotd. 5 utvm.WHhcarriedoutto DeLongFjoodjiwfaere 
they BnlM i^ 4 witfa ptevmne workdf Poary. Onithciretiiifii jenroey 
Drj Wi^iasd OUtesjnioeumbed’te tba pnvatSaa of eoantyfim'^ia 
.baStssmithae, andritM aurvivaesuhad difiicidty h» 1 arabhhtgiwtak. 
iTkis.opedinoiii'faahdt'diat N o r dai ^ ald'Inhto supp aea dj li ay - 
eme^iof Beilty C linHa t l, at’auiteng.’ /Whe.inlmM:fcaj 3 sitte 
KjW.>iofOiae^aadwaa fotmd.tdiaitend .abarly to thacogaUMM- 
stabuadtly 4 ha banting'Bnioada an poor, asai then lan'lewtlmm 

Eeidtsatif^ntioiti I iRasniussen. considered' it vety doubtmlF '>b 
E iddmo ever ancoeedad In reading'theE.ooast'Vik tha N^ of Gnenr 
-Ift&d. 

A third Thula axpeditioa atarted in toao unto the leadership 
of Lauge Koch,-who proposed to exphm the fnterior.of Pemy Land 
and to 'fill in certain gaps in the chart of the N.W_. coast of iGroen- 
land. The expedition established its headquarters in Inglefield Gulf, 
and it was expected to stay in the field until 

The American Crocker Land expedition, from its base at Etah, 
surveyed part of the coast between Etah and Hall Basin in 191^—5 
am] made an hydn^nrohic survey of Foulke Fjord. Its principal 
work, however, was in Ellesmere Land. 

Th» American Crocker Land Expedition. —Tbit expedition was 
sent in 1913 by the American Geographical Society and other 
bodies In the United States to search for Crocker Land, which 
had been reported by Peary in 1906 as lying to the W. of Grant 
Land. 

D. B. MacMillan, the leader, had with him W. E. Ekblaw and 
M. C. Tanquary, naturalists, and Lt. F. Green, cartographer. Fail¬ 
ing to roach either Pirn I. or Flagcr Bay in Ellesmere Land, winter 
quarters were established at Etw, where a meteorological station 
was maintained throughout the duration of the expedition. _ In 
March 1914 MacMillan and Green crossed Smith Swund on the ice, 
tra'veraed Ellesmere Land, and, passing by Bay Fjord and Nansen 
^und, reached Cape Thomas Hubbard. Thenre a journey N.W. 
over rough sea ice lor 1,30 m. failed to reveal any trace of land, and 
the party returned to Etah by the same route. The farthest point 
reacned was lat. 82* 30' N., long. 108° 22' 30" W. The members of 
this expedition made' several other long journeys. In 1916 Ekblaw 
crossed Ellesmere Land from Cape Sabine to Bay Fjord and, passing 
^ Nansen Sound, Grecly Fjord and Lake Hazen, reached Fort 
Conger, Grecly’s former station on Robeson Channel. He returned 
to Etah across Kennedy Channel and along the shores of Kane 
Basin. The same year MacMillan made a long journey to Amund 
Ringnes I. and Christian I. In 1917 a detailed surv^ was made of 
the coast of Ellesmere Land from Cape Sabine to Clarence Head, 
which considerably altered the charts based on the rough surveys 
of Inglefield, Kane and Hayes. Several expeditions were sent to 
relieve the explorers at Etah. The first in 1915 met with an acci¬ 
dent, and had to winter in North Star Bay; the second in 1916 
failed to get through Melville Bay, but the third in 1917 brought 
back safely those members of the expedition who had dot pre¬ 
viously returned via the Danish settlements in Greenland. 

Beaufort Sea .—Much exploration has been done in and around 
the Beaufort Sea, although the greater part of that sea is still a 
blank on our maps. 

The ambitious Anglo-American Arctic expedition of 1906-7 
achieved relatively little real polar work except a journey from 
March to May 1907 by E. de K. Leffingwell, E. Mikkelsen, and 
S. Storkersen from the coast in long. 149* W. across the sea ice to 
lat. 72° 03' N.. long. 149* 44' W. where they got a sounding o' no 
bottom in 620 fathoms. V. Stefansson, who was_nominally a mem 
ber of the expedition, spent his time with the Eskimo in the Maclien 
zio delta, learning their habits and language in order to equip him' 
self for future explorations. During 190^12 V. Stefansson and R. M. 
Anderson were studying the Eslumo in and around Victoria I., 
where they discovered the so-called blonde Eskimo, who had never 
previously encountered white men. Stefansson's successful explora¬ 
tions must be attributed largely to his methods. He lived in Esidmo 
fashion using only Eskimo diet, which enabled him to travel light 
and avoid the necessity of falling back on a base for supplies. Simi¬ 
lar methods have been empliwed with equal success by Rasmussen 
and other Danes in Greenland. 

In July 1913 Stefansson sailed from Nome with a large expedf 
tion, BTOported by the Canadian Government, for the exploratlo* 
of the Beaufort Sea and the N.W. shores of Arctic Canada. Capt. 
R. A. Bartlett was in command of tbe chief ship, the “ Kariuk,*' 
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■ad the icientifu; suS inetuded J. Murray, R. M. Andenon and 

F. Johansen, natuialists; G. S. Malloch, B. Mamen, and J. J. 
O'Neill, eeologises; H. Beuchat and D. Jenness, anthrapoIo(;ists; 
W. McKinley and B. M. McConnel, meteorologists; and Dr. Forbes 
Mackay, surgeon. The “ Karlulc," with most m the northern party 
or board, was caught in the ice ao m. N.E. of Flaxman I. on Aug. la. 
The vessel drifted W. until. Sept. 30, when Stefansson and several 
men were ashore hunting, it broke away during a heavy gale, drifted 
with the pack until it was crushed, and sank m lat. 73* 8' N., long. 
173* 50' W., 60 m. N.E. of Herald I., on Jan. 11 >914. All hands 
and ample stores were got safely on to the ice. After the loss of a 
reconnoitring party sent south, Bartlett deddtxl to await the 
return of dayught before making a move, but Murray, Forbes 
Mackay, Beuchat and a sailor, eager to attempt the joum^, set off 
for the land, with Bartlett’s permission but contrary to his advice. 
They were seen some days later and never heard of again. On 
March 13 the survivors landed on Wrangell I. and a week later 
Bartlett, accompanied by an Eskimo and his crew and seven don, 
set out for the mainland, 160 m. across the ice. to seek help. He 
reached the shores of Siberia in 17 days, and travelling along the 
coast via Cape North, reached Emma Harbour, whence he crossed 
in a whaler to St. Michael. The " King and Wing ” rescued the 
survivors on Wrangell J., and the “ Bear ” brought them to Nome. 
Malloch, Mamen and another man had died on the island. The 
remainder of the expedition, employing several small sloops, did a 
great deal of useful work. Stefansson, with two companions and a 
dug team, left Martin Point, Alaska, on March 33 1914, reached 
lat. 73* N., long. 140" W., and then tum«l E. to Banks I., landing 
near Cape Prince Alfred on June 36 and joining his vessel at Cape 
Kollett. In Fob. 1915 with three companions, .Stefansson reached 
Prince Patrick I., and completed the charting of the coasts. Pushing 
on he discovered a new island in Gustav Adolf Sea. In 1916 he 
reached this island, and discovered a second smaller islanci N. of 
Ellof Kingnes 1. and a third, also small, E. of the first and N. of Mel¬ 
ville Island. Ellef Kingnes 1. was found to be two islands, and 
Christian 1. was found to be much smaller than had been supposed. 
Much survey work was also done in Banks I., Victoria I. and the 
coasts of Dolphin and Union Straits. In 1918 a severe attack of 
fever compelled Stefansson to hand over the command for the last 
season's work to S. Storkersen. Storkersen, setting out from Cross I. 
on the coast of Alaska, travelled over the sea ice to lat. 73° 58' N., 
long. 147° 50' W. and then returned to the mainland. This journey 
practically removed from the map the doubtful Keenan Land 
(reported vaguely in the 'seventies of last century), while soundings 
taken during the drift of the “ Karluk " and otner journeys of the 
expedition ^w a narrow continental shelf, and reduce the proli- 
ability of land existing in the western part of the Beaufort Sea. 
On the other hand a sounding of only 373 fathoms, about m. 
N.W. of Isachsen I., indicates the p«sible occurrence of land in the 
eastern part of that sea, although Crocker Land has turned out to 
be a myth. Stefansson's expedition also brought back many observa¬ 
tions in anthropology and geology. 

Russian Expeditious. —Several ambitious but ill-equipped Russian 
exp^itions sailed for Arctic regions in 1913, but came to grief and 
accomplished little or nothing. G. L. Sedoff hoped to make Franz 
Josef Land a base for a match to the Pole. He left Archangel in 
the “ Phoca ” aiul wintered at the Pankratiev Is. in the N. of 
Novaya Zemlya. Next summer the “ Phoca ” (rechristened the " Su- 
vorin ”) reached Hooker I., Franz Josef Land. Sedoff set out for 
the Pole with two companions and 34 dogs. On the death of the 
loader in the vicinity of Rudolf I. the journey was abandoned. 

G. L. Brusilov sailed in July 1913 to attempt the nortii-^t passage 
in the " Santa Anna." The vessel was beset in the ice in the Kara 
Sea in lat. 71* N. and drifted a year and a half to the vicinity of 
Franz Josef Land. Eleven men left the ship in April 1914 in lat. 83® 
N., long. 63* E. Two of these reached Cape Flora, where the 

Phoca " found them; the others perished on the way. Nothing 
has since been heard of the ship and the reniaiader of its .crew. 
V. A. Rusanov in the "Hercules” was last heard of in 1913 in 
Matochkin Shar on his way to the Kara Sea on a voyage of explora¬ 
tion. 'The Russian Government in 1914 sent the ‘'Eclipse " under' 
Otto Sverdrup to search for Brusilov and Rusanov. Sverdrup, 
passed through the Kara Sea searching the coast eastward <0 Tai- 
mir Land where he wintered in lat. 74^45' N., long. 92“ E_. Ho was 
able to be of some service to Vilkitskl's expedition wintering about 
180 m. to the east, but returned to Archangel in Sept. 1915 without 
having found any trace of the missing expeditions. 

Russian efforts to explore the N. coast of Asia in ice-breakers 
were far more successful, but unfortunately there is every likeli- 
nood of the detailed observations which were sent to the Ministry 
of Marine having been lost. The “ Taimir ” and " Valgach,' 
r_.. 1_1 _1_1- , 


jvopashennoi for an hydrographic 
survey of fhe Arctic coast of Siberia. After charting Chaun Bay the 
vessels separated, the " Vaigach ” following the coast westward and 
the “ Taimir ", turning N. for th? New Siberia Islands. A small new 
t^and was discovered E. of this group and named General 'Vilkitski 
Island, Bennett Wps found to be much smafler than had been 
slib’jwiiCd, and no'sigh Of Sannlkov Land (reported on more than 


one occasion to have been seen from Kotelnoi, New Siberia i,) was 
discovered on the route to Taimir Land. Here the two vessels met, 
and continued the coast survey. New laud was discovered N.W. 
of Cape Chelyuskin. Nikolas Land extends from lat. 77*50' N., 
long. 99° E., to at least lat. 81° N. It was surveyed on the east, 
where a landing was made in lat. 80* 04' N. The land rises to 1,500 
ft., is heavily glaciated, and in geological structure is similar to the 
mainland. Between Nikolas Land and the mainland two islands 
were discovered and named Alexis and Starokadomski, each with a 
greatest width of about 6 miles. The existence of these lands helps 
to account for the usual obstruction of pack-ice in the waters of the 
Nordenskjdld Archipdago and the K^a Sea. The vessels being 
prevented by ice from going farther westward, returned eastward 
along the N. of the New .‘uberia Is. to Koliuchin Bay (Sept. 29) 
and back to Vladivostok. In J uly 1914 Vilkitski set out again with 
the same vessels. Ice prevented a search of Wrangell 1. for Ste¬ 
fansson's men. A new island was discovered in lat. 76* 10' N„ 
long. 153“ E., and surveyed. The vessels passed N. of the New 
Siberia IS., again seeing no sign of 'fiannikov Land, and reached 
Cape Chelyuskin late in August. Some further surveys of Nikolas 
Land were made, but ice conditions were bad. Attempts to push 
westward failed, and by the middle of Sept, winter quarters were 
found about 100 m. W. of Cape Chelyuskin, the ‘‘ Taimir " in 
lat. 76* 4t' N., long. 100* 50' E. and the " Vaigach in lat. 76* 
54' N., long. 100° 13' E. The vessels got clear Of the ice, and pro¬ 
ceeded early in Aug., passed through the Kara Sea without encoun¬ 
tering ice, and reached Archangel in Sept. 1915. 

Roald Amundsen. —The long-deferred expedition of Roald 
Amundsen to the polar basin left Norway in June 1918 in the 
“ Maud,” built on an improved model of the “ Fram." 

The first winter was passed near Caiie Cihclyusldn. From there 
two men were sent home with dispatches via Siberia, but have not 
been heard of again. In Sept. 1919 the " Maud ” continued her 
voyage through the ice-encumbered Nordenskjbld Sea and Laptev 
Strait. East of tlie New Siberia Is. Amundsen pushed his vessel 
into the pack in order to liegin his drift across the Arctic Ocean, but 
on finiling that the current was setting S. he abandoned the attempt 
for the year, and sought winter quarters at Aion 1., Chaun Bay. 
In July 1920 he arrived at Nome in Alaska having completed the 
north-east passage. Soon after he left for tlie nortn to resume bis 
original plan. Thu " Maud ” may be expected to emerge between 
Greenland and Sj)itsl)crgen not later th,3n 1923. The Norwegian 
Government has arranged for depots of food to be laid on the N. 
coasts of Greenland and Grant Lund. The work was done in 1920 
by the Dane, G. Hansen. 

Sec also the article Spitsdergen. 

Claims to Sovereignty. —During the last ten years practically all 
unclaimed Arctic lands have come under the soverei™ty of one or 
other State. The truaty transferring the Danish West Indies to 
the United States (1917) contained a clause recognizing Denmark's 
right to extend her economic and political sphere over the whole of 
Greenl.ind. Soon after the outbreak of the World War Russia noti¬ 
fied a formal claim to the Arctic islands lying N. of Asia. In Aug. 
1914 Cajrt. Isliamov lioisted the Russian flag on Franz Josef Land 
in anticipation of any claim that Austria might sustain by right of 
discovery. Thu Supreme Council in 1919 coiifcrrad tlte sovereignty 
of Spitsliergen and Bear I. on Norw.iy. All the islands of the Ameri¬ 
can Aretic Archipelago are claimed by Canada. 

Bibliography. —F. Nansen, In Northern Mists throws new 

light on the early history of Arctic exploration. A bibliography of 
much use'but limited scope is by J. M. Hulth, " Swedish Arctic 
and Antarctic Explorations," 1758-1910, K. Svenska Vet. Akad. 
Arshok fir ipio. Les Expeditions polaires depuis 1800: Liste des 
Btats-Major, hy J. Denuefi (19T1) covers both Arctic and Antarctic. 
A useful general " Map of the Arctic Regions " with a list of author¬ 
ities, appe.3red in Bull. Amer. Geog. Soc. 45 (1913). The Danish work 
in Greenland is recorded mainly in Meddclelser om Grbnland; in 
vol. xli. (1913) G. Amdrup, “ Report on the Danmark Expedition, 
1906-1908 in vol. lii. (1915) E. Mikkelsen, " Report on the Ala¬ 
bama Expedition, 191^1912 in vol. li. (1915), K. Ra.smus8Bn, 
" Report on the First Thule Expedition, >912 In vol. liii. (15(17), 

H. P. Steensby, " An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin « 
the Greenland Eskimo.” For other Danish work see K. Rasmnssen 
and others, Grbnland longs polhavel, udforskningen of Grdnland fra 
Mebnllebugten til Kap Morris Jesup: Skildring of den 11 . Thule 


Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition TQtj-iS (10 vols. Ottawa, 
in course of publication); " The Activities of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition from 1916-1918,’'’ V. Stefansson, Geog. Rev. Oct. 1918; 
V. Stefan.sson, My Life dnth the Eskimo (1913), and R. A. Bartlttt 
and R. T. Hale. The East Voyage of the Karluk (1916). For V!lkit8ld> 
work see translation from Russian in Geog. Journal vol. Hv. pp. 367^ 
375 (1919) and Petermanns MitteUungen, vol. lx., 1, 1914, pp. 197- 
8. Amounts of the Crocker Land expedition are to be found la 
the Cent. Ret. from >1913 onwards and in lES. Naval Inst. Prog. 
vol. xliii., 1917, and vol. xliv., 1918.' F. Natisen, ** Sptttbereoa 
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VKUitslntbs, StltiaheU Skrifter No, a (Kriitianla 19I5)< 
coatains oceanographical mvestigationg in the Barents and Green¬ 
land teas. (R. N. R. B.) 

ARDILAUN, ARTHUR EDWARD euiNNESS, ist Barok 
f 1840-1915), Irish philanthropist and politician, was born at 
5 t. Apne’s, Clontarf, Nov. i 1840, the eldest son of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness, ist bart., head of the famous brewing firm of 
Guinness. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Dublin, 
and in iS68 succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
•father. He then became head of the firm of Guinness, but shortly 
.afterwards retired. He entered Parliament in 1874 as Con¬ 
servative member for the city of Dublin, holding the seat till 
1880, when he was raised to the peerage. In 1891 he bought 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and converted it into a charming 
park, which he presented to the city. He also bought up various 
blocks of slum dwellings and converted them into model tene¬ 
ments, with the object of improving the conditions of the poorer 
classes of Dublin. Lord Ardilaun, who married in 1871 Lady 
Olivia White, daughter of the 3rd Earl of Ban try, died at Clontarf 
Jan. 20 1915. 

ARENSKY, ANTON STEPHANOVITCH (1861-1906), Russian 
musical composer, was born at Novgorod July 31 i86t, and after 
studying with various teachers finally became a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakov at the conservatoire of St. Petersburg. In 1882 he 
became a professor at the Moscow conservatoire, and from 1894 
to 1901 was director of music in the imperial chapel at St. 
Petersburg. His works consist largely of chamber music, includ¬ 
ing the well-known trio, licsides several operas, the chief of which 
are The Dream on the Volga (1890); Raphael (1894); and Nd and 
Damayanii (i8gg). He died at Terioki, Finland, Feb. 25 1906. 

ARGENTINA (see 2.460).—The pop. of the republic in 1920, 
according to the calculation made by the Census Bureau, 
was 8,533,431. The latest census which had then been taken, that 
of 1914, gave the pop. at that time as 7,885,237, indicating an 
increase during 1914-9 of 648,194, or 8 2 %. The pop. of the 
political divisions was as follows:— 


Federal Capital . . . . 



IQTO 

Calculation hy 
CeniuB Bureau 
Dec. ji luao 

1,676,041 

X0X4 

National 

Cezuus 

1.575.814 

Isla Martin Garcia 



• 1 . 

781 

Provincea: 

Buenus Aires .... 



2.336.507 

3,066,165 

Santa Fe . 



1,007.512 

899,646 

Entre Rios .... 



475.236 

425.373 

Corrientes .... 

C 6 rdoba. 



371.81S 

805,940 

347.055 

735.472 

Luie. 



>29.655 

116,266 

Santiago del Estero 



298,110 

261,678 

Tucuman. 



350,681 

332,9.33 

Mendoza. 



311.740 

277.5.35 

, San Tu&n . 



>31,>79 
84,643 
108,544 

119,252 

La Rioja. 



79,754 

Cataniarca .... 




Salta . . ■ . 



146,903 

140,927 

Jujuy. 



76.S06 

76.631 

Territories: 

Chaco. 



52.238 

46,274 

Chubut. 



28,813 

23.065 

Formosa. 



21,880 

>9.281 

La Pampa 

Los Andea .... 



>24.294 

2,671 

101,338 

2,487 

Misiones. 



62,159 

53,563 

Nuequen. 



33.574 

28,866 

Rio N^o .... 

Santa (Jruz .... 



47.693 

42,242 



11,603 

9.948 

Tlerra del Fuego 



3.559 

2,504 

Total. 



8.698,516 


The pop. of the chief cities. 

according to the latest statistics 

available, was as follows:— 

Buenos Aires 



1 . 668.072 

Rosario .... 




222,592 

C 6 rdoba .... 




156,000 

La Plata .... 




105,000 

Tucum&n .... 




91.316 

Santa F& . . . . 




59,574 

Mendon .... 




58,790 

Bahia Blanca 




44.143 


Parani. 36^)89 

Cornentes. 28,681 

Salte. 28,436 


The nationalities most largely represented in the pop., accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1914, were:— 


Argentines . 

Italians 

Spaniards 

Russians 

Uruguayans 

French . . 

Turks (mostly Syrians) 

British 

Germans 

Swiss .... 
Portuguese . 


5.527,285 

929,863 

829.701 

93.634 

86,428 

79,491 

64.039 

27.692 

26.995 


> 4,345 

> 4,143 


There were also about 15,000 Indians and 500 negroes then in 
Argentina. 

Agriculturd and Minerd Production. —The total area under 
cultivation in Argentina was 20,367,082 hectares (50,330,096 ac.) 
in the season 1910-n and 24,784,892 hectares (61,218,683 ac ) 
in the season 1917-8, an increase of 10,889,587 ac., or 21,6 %. 


The area under the princi 


ipal crops for the season 1917-8 was:— 


Wheat . 

Lucerne (alfalfa) 

Maize (Indian corn) 

Oats 

Linseed 

Barley . 

Vines 

Peanuts 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Sugar-cane 

Potatoes 


Hectares. 

7.234,000 

8,052,805 

3,527,000 

1,295,000 

1,308,600 

244,355 

116,145 

26,725 

> 1,775 

10.72s 

93 . 3 >o 

>34,645 


The development of cotton-growing in Argentina is especially 
noticeable, the area under cultivation having increased from 879 
hectares in 1895 to 3,300 in 1914 and 11,775 for the 1917-8 crop. 
The Government has devoted much time and money to its 
development and has sent young men to the United States to 
study cotton-growing. Exports of wheat totalled 2,996,408 tons 
in 1918, maixe 664,683 tons, oats 542,097 tons and linseed 391,382 
tons, lack of shipping preventing greater exports. These figures 
may be compared with those for 1908 when 3,636,294 tons of 
wheat (more than ever before), 1,055,650 tons of linseed (also 
more than ever before), 1,711,804 tons of maize and 440,041 tons 
of oats were exported. 


Argentina was in 1920 the world’s largest exporter of linseed 
and maize (Indian com), and third in exports of wheat, being 
only exceeded in the latter commodity by the United States and 
Canada. Her crop nearly equalled Canada’s for several years 
preceding 1921. It has been estimated that approximately 80% 
of the soil of the republic is capable of yielding some -form of 
economic return, but that only about a quarter of such land was 
in 1920 under any form of cultivation, while practically no part 
of Argentina is under intensive husbandry. Agricultural educa¬ 
tion in its various phases greatly progressed in Argentina during 
the 10 years 1910-20 under the guidance of Dr. Jos6 L6on Suarez 
in respect of national education and under such local leaders as 
Dr. Juan B. Teran at Tucum&n in the provinces. The inaugura¬ 
tion of the university of Tucum&n in May 1914 and the develop¬ 
ment of its instruction in the production of sugar, cotton and 
other products suited to northern Argentina has been of great 
benefit to a large section of the country. 

In 1917 there were 860 creameries, 470 cheese factories, 27 
butter factories and 689 “ mixed ” establishments, the export 
of cheese having increased greatly during the World War. ’There 
were 408 flour mills, capitalized at $36,933,659. Most of these 
Were in the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa F£ and Cfirdoba. 
Exports of wheat flour increased from 118,486 tons in tgii to 
176,445 tons in 1918. Argentina produces approximately 350,000 
bales annually of wool and there are 14 wool-washing estabUsb- 
ments in the country. There were 29 breweries in 1914, and 
4,«3 estabhshments for the production of wine in 1917. The 
wine induitry centres in the provinces of Mendoza and San JuM, 
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The output of all the packing and curing houaea in Tpi 4 was 
$114,960,886. The petroleum output at Comodoro Rivadavia 
increased from 14,784 kg- in 1907 to 198,672,698 kg. in 1918. 

Foreign Commerce. —^The imports and exports for the years 
1914-8 are shown in the following table: 



Imports. 

Exports. 

1914 .... 

£64,505,992 

£ 80,626,303 

1915 .... 

61,097,601 

116,4.35.855 

1916 .... 

73,226,114 

114.599.904 

1917 .... 

76,064,235 

110,034,009 

1918 .... 

99 . 3 * 5.943 

159,021,120 


The amount of trade with each of the five countries with 
which Argentina does her chief foreign business is shown for the 
year 1918 in the following table, the amounts being in pounds 
sterling:— 

Imports from— 

United Kingdom . . . £24,819,739 


Exports 
£60,690,730 
32,768,180 
22,430,986 
7,992,252 
6,616,380 


Unitod States . 33 , 63 *, 33 i 

France. 5 ,t 49,700 

Itoly.3.969.995 

Brazil.9.796,341 

Although Germany ranked second after Great Britain in 
imports into Argentina in 1913, her trade sank to practically 
nothing during the World War; it has since shown signs of 
increaring. The chief articles imported by Argentina are cottons 
and woollens, iron and steel, hardware, machinery, railway 
equipment of all kinds, lumber and coal. The chief exports are 
agricultural: wheat, maize, linseed, oats, wool, and meats, chiefly 
beef and mutton. The customs receipts were £10,70 .“;,749 in 19J3; 
£i2,t3S,Sa8 in 1914; £9,901,664 in iqis; £10,726,026 in 1916 and 
£9,800,114 in 1017. The commercial deiire.ssion which began 
about the middle of 1920 proved very injurious to Argentine 
foreign trade, curtailing both imports and exports. 

Finances. —The expenditure and revenue of Argentina for the 
years 1915-20 are shown in the following table, the amounts 
being in pounds sterling:— 


1915 . . 

19x6 

Revenue. 

£34,602,288 

Expenditure. 

£34.572.625 

34,602,288 

34,572,625 

19x7 

32,962,569 

33.973.357 

1918 

. . 32,860,306 

34,409,000 

1919 

. . 34.969.953 

35,671,023 

1920 

39.255.764 

39,245.706 


The 1919 and 1920 figures are budget estimates. 

Railways. —'Argentina in 1920 was tenth among the nations of 
the world and third among American nations in respect of her 
railway mileage. In 1910 the total was 17,403 m.; in 1915, 
21,551 m.; and in 1920, 21,915 m. 

Army and Navy. —^The estimated army budget for 1920 was 
£3,000,000 and the naval budget £2,004,611. The total peace 
establishment of the army was in 1020 approximately 1,751 
ofiicers and 18,000 men. In addition there was a trained reserve 
of 300,000 men, 150,000 of whom were of the first line, and 150,- 
000 of the special reserve. A territorial reserve was in process of 
formation. The navy consisted of two Dreadnoughts, two pre- 
Dreadnoughts, four armoured cruisers, and one old light cruiser. 
There were aiao seven destroyers, being with the Dreadnought? 
the only modern units in the Argentine navy. The Dreadnoughts 
“ Moreno ” and “ Rivadavia ” were built in the United States 
and launched in 1917. Their displacement is 27,040 tbns each 
and their nominal speed 22*5 knots. The personnel of the navy 
included 316 executive and 97 engineer officers, 23 electrical en¬ 
gineers, and from 5,000 to 6;ooo men. There was also a coast 
artillery corps of 450 men. 

The addition of the “ Rivadavia ” and the “ Moreno ” to the 
Argentine navy was by far the most important event in its 
development since 1910. Since 1914 the German influences in 
the Argentine army have somewhat abated with the return of 
the German mHitary instructors to Europe. Both the army and 
the navy seemed,in X920 to turn mote toward British, French 
and U.S. methods; no less than 23 naval ofikers were in that year 
Undergoing .instructien .in the United States. 

- History.—The adbiicdstration of President Joa6 Figueroa 
Aboitg ttQte to an.end Dct. xa 1920, when the inauguration of 


Roque Saenz Pefla took place. Although eariy in 1910 an at¬ 
tempt had been made to fconduct a campaign on behalf of Guiller¬ 
mo Udaondo, former governor of the province of Buenos Aires, as 
an opposition candidate to Saenz Pefia, this movement did not 
develop much strength and Saenz Pefla was elected without 
opposition. He was the son of Luis Saenz Pefla, who had been 
President from 1892 to 1895, but was of a more cosmopolitan 
type, having spent much time in the Argentine diplomatic 
service, in both Europe and America. Victorino de la Plaza, who 
had been Minister of Foreign Affairs in the administration of 
Figueroa Alcorta, now became Vice-President. His long residence 
in England as Argentina’s financial representative had placed him 
in close touch with sources of foreign investment which mean 
much to Argentina, and had given him a sympathetic point of 
view as regards foreign interests and affairs. Saenz Pefla’s 
Cabinet was a strong one. Dr. Indalecio G6mez, who had been 
Argentine minister to Germany, was Minister of the Interior and 
continued in this office throughout Saenz Pefla’s administration, 
while the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was filled by Dr. Ernesto 
Bosch, who had also been in the diplomatic service. Saenz Pefla 
had no less than four Secretaries of the Treasury, beginning with 
Dr. Jos6 Maria Rosa, who had put Argentina’s finances on a gold 
basis when Minister of the Treasury in Roca’s administration in 
1899 and possessed much knowledge of financial affairs. His 
successors were E. S. P6rez, Norberto Pinero and Lorenzo Ana- 
d6n. Dr. Juan M. Garro and Dr. Carlos Ibarguren were Saenz 
Pefla’s Ministers of Public Instruction and Worship, Gen. 
Gregorio V 61 cz and Rear-Adml. Saenz Valiente holding the War 
and Navy portfolios throughout the Administration. Esquicl 
Ramos Mejia, who had been in the Cabinet in the previous 
Administration, and Carlos Meyer were the Ministers of Public 
Works, and Adolfo Mujica Mini.stcr of Agriculture. 

President Roque Saenz Pefla died Aug. 9 1914, Vice-President 
de la Plaza succeeding him. An entirely new Cabinet, except for 
the Navy portfolio, which continued to be held by Adml. Saenz 
Valiente, came into office Aug. 9 1914. Manuel Ortiz became 
Minister of the Interior; Jose Luis Murature, who had long been 
an editor of La Nacion, one of the most prominent Buenos Aires 
newspapers. Minister of Foreign Affairs and Worship; Manuel 
Moyana Minister of Public Works; Horacio Calderdn Minister of 
Agriculture; and Gen. Angel P. Allaria Minister of War. The 
Treasury portfolio was held successively by Dr. Alejandro Carbo 
and by Dr. E. E. Oliver, and that of Justice and Public Instruc¬ 
tion by T. R. Cullen and M. E. Lamas. The period of de la 
Plaza’s presidency almost exactly coincided with the first two 
years of the World War. When it broke out England stood first 
in Argentine foreign trade, with Germany a dose second. The 
English also led in the amount of foreign capital invested in 
Argentina, although French and German investments were also 
considerable. Through his term of office President de la Plaza 
maintained an attitude of .strict neutrality on behalf of his 
country, though his personal preference and certain of his 
official acts showed an inclination toward the Allies. 

' In IQ16, when de la Plaza’s successor was to be chosen, 
divisions in the old Government party, which had been so long in 
power under various names, made it powerless to prevent the 
nomination and election of the candidate of the Radical party, 
Hipfilito Irigoyen, who had never before held public office. For 
the first time in Argentine history the Ra<iical party was in con¬ 
trol of the Government and for the aristocrats (from whose ranks 
almost all the higher officials had been chosen) it substituted, as 
members of the Cabinet either politicians of their own party or 
practical business men, such as Domingo Salaverry, the able 
Minister of the Treasury. Although the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Worship was nominally filled, first by Dr. Carlos A, 
Becfi, who resigned Feb. 3 1917, and then by Honorio Pueyrreddn 
who had previously been Minister of Agriculture, the able young 
Undra-Secretary, Diego Luis Molinari, who had travelled in the 
United States and Europe, practically directed the actual 
management of Argentina’s foreign relations during the first .five 
years bf Irigoyen’s administration. Pueyrredfin was not formally 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs until Sept.. 13 1918. The 
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Interior Department was directed by Dr. Ramdn G6mez through¬ 
out Iiigoyen’s term, the Ministry of Justice and Public In¬ 
struction by ^os 4 S. Salinas, and that of Public Works by Pablo 
Torello. For the first time in the history of Argentina the 
Ministry of War was filled by civilians. Dr. Elpidio Gonziiles 
(until 1918) and his successor Dr. Julio Moreno. An engineer of 
some distinction, Federico Alvirez de Toledo, was Minister of 
Marine until his resignation in 1919, when Julio Moreno was 
entrusted with the Navy portfolio also. After Pueyrreddnlcft the 
Ministry of Agriculture in 1917 Alfredo Demarchi, an engineer, 
assumed charge of that Department. The Vice-President, Dr. 
Pelagio B. Luna, from the province of La Rioja, who was sup¬ 
posed to represent the Radical influence in the interior of the 
country, died June 35 1919. Benito Villanueva then became 
president of the Senate and therefore next in succession to the 
presidency, although he did not belong to the President’s 
political party. The elections in 1919 strengthened the hold of 
the President and the Radical party over both Houses of Con¬ 
gress and gave the Radicals reason to hope that they would 
continue in power and win the iga* presidential elections, in 
spite of differences of opinion among some of the leaders in the 
party and the inevitable disputes as to who should be the 
candidate. 

With the entry of the United States into the World War in 
April 1917, the attitude of Argentina, like that of many other 
Latin-American countries, became divided. One strong party 
desired a rupture of relations with Germany, while another 
believed that Argentina’s future position of independence should 
be safeguarded by a strict neutrality. The general mass of the 
population was strongly in sympathy with the Allies, with the 
natural exception of the 36,000 German subjects and the 40,000 
others of German origin. Their influence was particularly 
strong in Argentina because of the excellent German organiza¬ 
tion there and because of the feebleness of the Allied propaganda 
until the war was nearly over. For some time after the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 it had been feared that all the skilled workers 
and other immigrants of the better class would return to fight for 
their native lands; and during 1917, 1918 and 1919 44,385 more 
persons did leave the country as steerage passengers than entered 
it; at the same time the cost of Uving rapidly advanced, and there 
was a corresponding spread of social unrest, partly due to the 
popular feeling that the President had espoused the cause of 
labour and so was di^osed to listen sympathetically to the 
claims of the various labour organizations. This attitude brought 
him into conflict with the English-owned railways, which com¬ 
prised 74% of the railways of Argentina, and cUd not discourage 
the serious strikes of 1917, which were supposed to have been 
instigated by German agents. The most disastrous of these was 
the general railway strike which paralyzed traffic throughout the 
country from Sept. 33 to Oct. 17 1917. Moreover, labour 
agitations and strikes of all kinds continued to develop in all 
parts of the country. They distracted public attention from 
international to local issues. 

On Sunday, Sept. 8 1917, the Buenos Aires newspapers 
published certain cablegrams which had been sent in May and 
June 1917 by the German Minister at Buenos Aires, Count 
Luxburg, to the German Foreign Office, in one of which he said: 
“ As regards Argentina’s ships, I advise that they be compelled 
to go back or that they be sunk without leaving any trace 
(spurlos versenkt) or not allowed to pass.” Four Argentine 
merchant vessels, the “ Oriana,” ” Monte Protegido,” “ Toro ” 
and “ Curumalan,” were sunk by the Germans. The publication 
of these cablegrams caused great excitement in Buenos Aires and 
four days later, on Sept. 13, Honorio Pueyrredfln, the acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, notified Luxburg that he was 
persona non grata to the Argentine Government. Pueyrreddn had 
been personally offended by Luxburg’s allurion to him as a 
“ notorious ass ” in the pubUshed telegrams. On the evening of 
the same day a large mob destroyed the largest German club in 
Buenos Aires, attacked the premises of the three pro-German 
newspapers and seriously damaged a number of German buuness 
establi^ments. Popular indignation was increased by the optera- 
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tion of a high-powered German radiograph station near Buenos 
Aires designed to communicate with Nauen, near Berlin. Pam¬ 
phlets and leaflets were circulated telling of German designs on 
South America. Intense excitement reigned in the Argentine 
capital, and on Sept. 19 the Argentine Senate voted by 33 to i in 
favour of breaking diplomatic relations with Germany. On 
Sept. 34 the Chamber of Deputies voted a like resolution by 53 to 
18. A large number of senators and other prominent persons took 
part in a large and significant pro-Ally parade on Sept. 30. In 
spite of all this anti-German manifestation, however, the 
President maintained an attitude of strict neutrality and the 
German legation continued to function under Count Donhoff 
as charg6 d’affaires, while German intrigues in Argentina con¬ 
tinued unabated, spreading thence throughout Latin America. 
But a large number of volunteers joined the Allied armies, end 
the Argentine communities gave freely to Allied Red Cross. 

Education .—The following table gives the amounts appro¬ 
priated for Education in 1910, 1915 and 1930 in U.S. dollars. 


rederftj Govenuneot 
Provinces: 

Buenos Aites 
Santa 

Entre Riot . 
Corrientea . 
Cordoba 
San Luis 
Mpndoza 
SanJuan 
La Kioja 
Catamarca . 
Santiago del Eetero 
Tucuti^n . 

Salta . 

Jujuy . 


XQIO 

1x5^,305.69 

S. 63 e, 337.56 
700.B01.00 

5 x 0 . 465-83 

250.764.76 
Bio. 307 . 8 g 
101,651.41 
325 .V> 3 .i 8 
I77.0.5.5.17 
XO 1 . 047 - 0 <) 
XIO.512 30 
304.0,44-34 
41.1,165.50 

»I 0 , 07^-04 


^ lots 
lax,046*706.46 

4 * 464 >sX 6-73 

X,x 83,313.82 

763,557-»9 

4.55.858.42 

970.644-06 

101,8«1.4X 

335.463.x8 
I44.670.4x 
X05.506.30 
137.041.90 
>85.990.00 
710,033.00 

351.956.37 

x65.009.eo 


19*0 

$38,2^,897.60 

6,263,464.93 
X,X 73 . 83 I -87 
X*074,034.91 
467.749-36 

X, 509 . 74 i.g 4 

88 , 430-76 

4SO.550.oo 

30 o,o 6 g .47 

97,476.73 

X 3 S< 6 ig. 3 g 
306,418 g3 


775 

21 , 


5 . 405.15 

3.838.40 

T 67 , 883 . 7 g 


123,300,133-66 I3X,985,696.15 I43.303.5tx.xs 


(C.L. C.) 


AROONNE, BATTLES in the, 1914-fi. (For the battle of 
Sept.-Nov. 1918 between American and German forces, see 
Meuse-Asgonne, Batti.e ot.) —On Sept. 14 1914 at early 
dawn the advanced guards of the French II. Army Corps left 
Ste. Menchould with orders to reach Grandpr6 the same day. 
The II. Corps was en Jliche, about half a day’s march ahead of 
the IV. Army Corps, which was on its left, and of the left corps 
of the III. Army on its right. At about 12 o’clock one of the 
advanced guards of the II. Corps carried, by a forced attack, the 
village of St. Thomas, a kind of natural fortress dominating the 
valley of the Biesme. A German staff officer was killed, on whom 
was found an order of the IV. German Army commanding them 
to hold the ** fortified positions marked by La Justice (2 km. 
south of Cemay), hills 147 and 148, height 140 (between Servon 
and the Bois de Cernay), the Mare aux Boeufs, Bagatelle ...” 
In the evening of the 14th the French Colonial Corps was stopped 
by the resistance of the enemy at Ville-sur-Tourbe; the II. Corps 
carried Servon, but, isolated by the delay of the III. Army and 
the check to the (Colonial Corps, it could not emerge therefrom. 
It may be said that on the evening of Sept. 14 mobile warfare 
ceased in Argonne and Ircucb warfare began. 

The German staff had left the valley of the Biesme to take yp 
its positions farther back; this decision seems to have been 
speedily regretted, for on the morning of the 1 sth great efforts 
were made by the Germans to regain the heights dominating the 
Biesme. The French forces tried at first to continue their north¬ 


ward march, but they soon felt the uselessness of their efforts. 
Then position warfare was accepted, but so regretftilly that 
immobility was found difficult to observe; time was wasted, and, 
in war, time is blood. Nevertheless, the return towards the 
Biesme attempted by the Germans as early as Sept, i s had not 
yet been completely successful by July 1918, at which moment 
the dtbScle for Germany began. On Sept. 15 1914 the Germans 
retook Servon, but could not debouch from it. Their efforts to 
do so remained fruitless during the whole of the war. 

Further westwards the II. Corps in vain attempted to reach 
Binarville. The Germans retook the south edge of that village 
and gained ground in the woods of La Grurie; but they came up 
against the most tenacious resistance and were never' able to 
seize Yienne 4 e-Ch&tesu, of which they did not leave a atopc 
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Handing. More to tibe east obstinate fighting took place all 
through the winter of 1914 and the spring of 1915 at Bagatelle, 
a small mined bunting-^x. Bagatelle fell into the hands of the 
Germans, but although the latter penetrated into the woods as 
far as La Haroz^e, they were unalde to cross the Biesme there. 
The right of the IV. Army was at a spot called St. Hubert, near 
the Meurissons stream which ends at Le Four de Paris. Le 
Four de Paris was under the authority of the HI. Army, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Sarrail. The V. Army Corps, left of the III. 
Army, had not been so rapid in its pursuit as the 11 . Corps; the 
liaison of the two armies could, therefore, not take place, as had 
been planned and was desirable, at the crossing-point of La 
Viergette on the Haute Chevauchfee; the crossing-point was 
taken by the Germans. On Sept. 33 and 34 the V. Corps, whjeh 
had succeeded in reaching Montblainville, gave way, lost 
Varennes and allowed the enemy to approach Meurissons and 
L« Four de Paris. 

On Sept. 3Q the XVI. German Corps attacked La Chalade, 
Le Four de Paris and La Hara26c simultaneously, and reached 
the vicinity of the Biesme. It must be noted that, at that same 
time, Gen. von Strantz’s army forced the Hauts de Meuse, 
entered St. Mihiel, seized Fort Camp des Romains, crossed the 
Meuse and endeavoured to advance westwards, beyond Chau- 
voncourt. This meant the envelopment of Verdun, by St. Mihiel 
and by the Biesme, and was the most critical period of the strug¬ 
gle in Argonne. But on Sept. 30 the German o^th was taken by 
surprise near La Chalade, two of its battalions being completely 
destroyed, or nearly so. The Germans were driven back to and 
beyond St. Hubert. Furious fighting went on at Bois de Bolante, 
La Fille Morte, and Courtes-Chanvres. From Oct. 6 the front 
was practically fixed in these parts. 

On Nov. 30 1914 the loth Div. of the French V. Corps, which 
was under Gen. Gouraud, became attached to the 11 . Corps. 
General Gerard, commanding the II. Corps, then became the 
real defender of Argonne, while the German facing him was 
Gen. von Mudra. On Jan. s 1913 Gen. Gouraud made a suc¬ 
cessful attack at Courtes-Chanvres. 

The Germans had been greatly assisted, at the outset, by a 
special trench-warfare matirM from Metz. On the French side 
the tnaUrUl and special mine-warfare units had to be improvised. 
During the winter of 1914*3 there were no projectiles even for 
the guns, and those manufactured in haste made the British 
7S-mm. guns explode. 

Shortly after the II. Corps had settled in Argonne the French 
general-in-chief shifted the limit of the armies. The Aisne now 
marked the right of the IV. Array, commanded by Gen. de 
Langle de Cary, and the left of the III. Army, under Gen. 
Sarrail, whose headquarters were at Ste. Menehould. Ste. 
Menehould on one side and Varennes on the other were the 
fountain-head of all orders. Gen. Sarrail in the south, the Ger¬ 
man Crown Prince in the north, organized the combats that 
were more often sacrifices. The Aisne in the west, the Ois# and 
the Verdun region in the east, were the limits of that bloody bat¬ 
tlefield where the fighting was conducted in the woods, in trenches 
which were little more than streams, owing to the extreme damp- _ 
ness of the soil. The men were dying from cold and frozen feet; 
they were so worn out that the slightest wound became mortal. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the units, both large and 
small, that passed through Argonne, won fame and wore them- 
Selves but. Nevertheless, mention must be made of the Gari¬ 
baldi brothers and their legionaries, who, with heroic courage, 
showed the Germans in a fierce assault that Italian steel is as 
good as its men. 

General Gfrardwas replaced, on Jan. 15 101 j, by Gen. Hum¬ 
bert. The latter was appointed commander of the III. Army, 
aftet Gen. SarralFs reverse, in the month of July igrj. 

By the month of F 4 b. rgifi Verdun had become the centre of 
the gigantic struggle; Argonne was never ouite calm, but the 
fighting there henceforth took the second place; large numbers of 
men were no lodger sacrificed as at the outset. The armaments 
balanced little by little and, in Argonne espedally, when the 
Getimans had superiority, they no longer doainatad 


By a close ezaaiikatiDn of facts, one may convince oneself that 
the value of the German armies was due much more to the 
German war preparations, German material organization for war, 
than to the value of the soldiers and those in command. Had the 
Germans been obliged to improvise the defence of Argonne as 
the French were, they would have been defeated at a very early 
stage. (V.L.E. C.) 

ARIZOHA {see 3.344). In 1930 the pop. was 334,163 as against 
S 04 , 3 S 4 in 1910, an increase of 139,808, or 63- 5 %. This was the 
largest percentage of increase shown by any state. The pop. of 
the chief cities was as follows: Tucson, 30,393 (13,193 in 1910), 
Douglas, 9,916 (6,437 in tQio)) Bisbee, 9,303 (9,019 in 1910). 
The average number of inhabitants to the square mile in 1930 
was 3*9 as compared with i-8 in 1910. The rural pop. con¬ 
stituted 64'8% of the whole in 1930 as against 69% in 1910. 

AgricuUnre .—During the decade ending in 1930 agriculture under¬ 
went remarkable changes. There was a considerable increase in the 
number of acres irrigated, from 320,031 ac. in 1909 to 467,349 ac. 
in 1919, a gain of 46%. Almost a third of this gam was In Yuma 
county as a result of the Laguna Dam; the greater portion of the 
remainder was the result of pumping in other counties. The greatest 
change was the transition from dairy farming to cotton growing. 
In 1916 the dairy business reached its height, when the dairy catrir 
in the Salt River Valley were estimated at 60,000. The introduction 
of long st^Ic cotton reduced this number to about 8,oao at the end 
of (930. The development of the cotton industry was notable; in 
1914 there wore 13,300 ac. under cultivation, and in 1920, accord¬ 
ing to estimate, 180,000 ac. This increase, coupled with the great 
rise in the price of cotton, caused cotton land to rise from >300 and 
$400 to $700 and in some instances to gi.ooo an acre. The great 
fall in the price of cotton was expected, if it proved permanent, to 
result in a return to dairy farming and lower land values. 

Minerals .—In tyro Arizona's production of 297,250,338 Ib. of 
copper placed her first among the producing states. This increased 
to S59,235,ooo Ib. in 1920. The tendency during 1010-20 was 
toward the development of grade deposits, the Miami Copper Co., 
the Inspiration Copper Co., the New Cornelia Copper Co., and the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co. being conspicuous for this type of 
work. The older companies such as the Copper Queen, the United 
Verde, and the Calumet and Arizona copper companies still had high- 
grade depoMts in 1920; but the Copper Queen turned in the direction 
of low-grade ores, having completed the stripping of Sacramento Hill 
near Bisbce. The plant for handling this huge low-grade deposit 
was to be completed in 1921. The yield of gold and silver was not 
unimportant. Gold production increased from 152,350 oz. in 1910 
to 380,034 oz. in 1920; and silver from 2,366,338 oz. in 1910 to 
6,098,331 oz. in 1930. Gold production increased mainly because 
of the output of the Tom Reed and the United Eastern mining 
companies, the latter producing one-fourth of the total for the 
state in 1920. Considerable amounts of gold and silver were also 
obtained in treating copper ore. 

Mannjactures .—^The following table shows the growth of manufac¬ 
tures: 


Number of establishments . 
Proprietors and firm members . 
Salaried employees .... 
Wage earners, average number . 

Capital. 

Salaries. 

Wages . . _. 

Cost of materials. 

Value of products. 

Value added by manufacture 


19:9 

480 

416 

1,403 

8,5z8 

>101,486,070 

3.JJt.838 

12,014,769 

91.645.437 

120,769,113 

28,123,67s 


1909 

311 

361 

300 

6,441 

>32,872.935 

798.141 

5,505,183 

33,600,340 

50,256,694 

16,656,454 


The principal industries in 1930 were the smelting and refining of 
copper, cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam rail¬ 
way companies, flour-mill and gristmill products, lumber and timber 
products. 

Edueation .—The progress in public education in the decade 1910- 
30 was greater than the increase in population. In I9i6ahigh school 
of the state was for the first time admitted to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secpndaiy Schools. In 1920 there were 
in the association la of the 39 high schools of the state. The growth 
of the normal schools at Tempe and Flagstaff kept pace in enr^iticnt 
and equipment with the grovkh of the public scnools. In 1910 there 
was organized a slate school for the dear, affiliated with the university 
of Arizona and under its direction. The university of Arizona* 
increased from an enrolment of 84. r^tilar college students in 1910* 
II to one of 892 for the first sem«ter of I920-1. This institution in 
1931 was composed of three colleges and two schools on the campus 
at Tucson; college of Letters, Arts and Sciences; college of Mines 
and Engineering^college of Agriculture; school of Law and school 
of Education. The Agricultural Experiment Station, the Arizona 
bureau of mines, the Hate pure food laboratory and the state museum 
were also on the camput. In 1916 the university of Arizona was 
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idmittBl to the HbrA Central Aaaociationi and in 1919 it became a 
member ei ,tht Awociation of American Colleges. 

History .—IXuring the years igio-20 Arizona provided two 
ittues of national interest. The first of these was her admission 
to the Union. AS provided by the Enabling Act signed by Presi¬ 
dent Taft June 30 rgto, a constitutional convention met at 
Phoenix from Oct. to to Dec. g igio to frame a constitution. The 
constitution then adopted provided that one-fourth of the 
electors of a judicial district might, by petition, demand the 
recall of a judge. If he did not then resign a special election 
could be held to determine whether he should be recalled. 
In Aug. igii the National House of Representatives by a vote 
of 214 to 57 passed a joint resolution pro-riding for the admission 
of Arizona on condition that the constitutional provision for 
recall be submitted to'a vote of the people. President Taft had 
already informed Congress that he would not sign the bill, and in 
a message to Congress took the position that he must veto the 
measure or assume responsibility for the recall of judges. Later 
in August he approved a resolution granting statehood on con¬ 
dition that the voters in the general fall election strike out the 
provision for recall. This they did; and on Feb. 14 igi2 President 
Taft signed the proclamation admitting Arizona. After the state 
was admitted the people amended the constitution, inserting the 
original clause providing for the recall of judges. The presidential 
vote in 1012 was 10,324 for Wilson, 6,049 for Roosevelt, and 
3,021 for Taft; in igi6, 33,170 for Wilson and 20,324 for Hughes; 
in 1920, 37,016 for Harding and 29,546 for Cox. Arizona’s Alien 
Labour law provided the other issue of national interest. The 
voters of the State, 1914, by a majority of 10,684, enacted a law 
providing that when any corporation, company, partnership, or 
individual employed more than 5 workers, 80 % of these should 
be qualified electors or native bom citizens. The ambassadors of 
Great Britain and Italy claimed that the law violated existing 
treaties. The U.S. District Court declared the law unconstitu¬ 
tional as conllicfing with the Fourteenth Amendment. On ap¬ 
peal the U.S. Supreme Court upheld this decision, Nov. 1 1915. 
Justice Hughes in the final decision said that it had already been 
established that aliens were entitled to equal protection of our 
laws. The election of Nov. iqi6 resulted in a gubernatorial con¬ 
test that aroused high party feeling. Governor Hunt, supported 
by a Democratic assembly, had been elected for two terras. He 
ran for a third time in 1016, On the face of the returns Campbell, 
the Republican candidate, was elected; but both candidates came 
to Phoenix in Jan. to be inaugurated, and Hunt refused to leave 
the executive ofiice. Later he wiis compelled to surrender the 
office to Campbell, but assumed it again in Dec. 1017 after the 
state Supreme Court had declared him the legally elected 
governor. At the next election in 1918 Campbell was chosen 
governor, and he was relSlected in 1920. Hie bitter political 
struggle was largely the outgrowth of an industrial situation that 
culminated in a number of strikes throughout the state. That at 
Clifton and Morenci beginning in Sept. 191,3 roused the widest 
interest. This strike, conducted for the most part by Mexican 
labour, was organized and at first directed by agents of the 
Western Federation of Miners. The unique characteristic of the 
struggle was the sympathy for the strikers shown by the chief 
executive of the state, Governor Hunt having ordered in the 
early days of the strike that no strike-breaker should be.admittcd 
into the district. Another singular characteristic was the absence 
of the usual violence. This was attributed to the action of the 
sheriff who deputized strikers themselves to protect the property 
of the company. There was no loss of life, and although a large 
concentration plant at Clifton was destroyed by fire, this wras not 
proved to be the work of strikers. After repeated attempts at 
conference, no settlement was reached till the Western Federation 
of Miners withdrew, leaving the Arizona State Federation of 
Labor in charge. An increase of wages was granted; but the 
managers asserted that this was the natural result of the in¬ 
creased price of copper, and that they had in no way yielded to 
the strikers. The industrial strife reached even a more crucial 
Stage in the summer of 1 qi 7 when the Bisbee deportation incident 
occurred. The employees in several of the mines had struck for 


higher wages and better working ednditidns, daiinrng Qjkt they 
had 13000 the losers in the general rise in prices, and that they 
had not shared in the profits due to the increased value of copper. 
There was a general fear that violence would result from the 
activities of the Industrial Workers of the World. Sheriff Wheel¬ 
er, supported by the conservative citizens of Bisbee, took the 
positionthat the members of the I.W.W. and their sympathizers 
were vagrants, traitors, and disturbers of the peace of die county. 
In July T917 the sheriff and his many deputies rounded up over 

I, 100 of the alleged offenders and deported them to Columbus, 
N.M. President Wilson at once warned Governor Campbell of 
the danger of such a precedent; and two months later, at the 
solicitation of Samuel Gompers, he appointed a committee, of 
which Secretary Wilson of the Federal Department of Labor was 
chairman, to investigate and adjust the industrial disputes. This 
committee found that there was no machinery whereby the 
grievances could have been adjusted, since the managers refused 
to recognize certain labour organizations. The committee 
further recommended that Congress make future deportations a 
Federal offence. A number of indictments against Wheeler and 
his deputies were secured; and one case, the State of Arizona v. 
H. E. Wootton, came to trial. The defendant was freed on the 
plea of the “law of necessity”; the other cases were not pressed. 
The last territorial governor was Richard E. Sloan, 1909-11. 
Slate govcrnor.s were George W. P. Hunt (Dem.), igii-g; 
Thomas E. Campbell (Rep.), 1919- 

Bibliograpky. — Mining: Publications of U.S. Geological Survey 
and Bureau of the Mint (1920). Recall oi Judges; Congressional 
Record, vol. xlvii., pt. 4, pp. 3964-3966. Cases: Hunt V. Campbell, 
Pacific Rei>orter 169; Arizona's Alien Labor Law, 219 Federal; 
and 239 U.S., Bislx.* Deportation; U.S. Labor Department, Re¬ 
port on Bisbee Deportation (pub. 1918). Histories: McClintock, 
Arizona the Youngest State; Beard, Contemporary American History. 
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ARKANSAS (see 2.551). In 1920 the pop. was 1,752,204 as 
against 1,374,449 in 1910, an increase of 177,755, or ii-3%. 
Of the total pop. in 1920, 1,265,782, or 72-2%, were native 
whites, 472,220, or 27%, negroes, and only 13,975, or o-8%, 
forcign-bom whites. There were 121,837 illiterates, of whom 
70,243 were negroes, 41,411 native whites, and 1,145 foreign-born 
whites. The pop. was decidedly rural, only 290,497, or less than 
one-sixth, being classed as urban. The average number of 
inhabitants per square mile in 1920 was 33-4 as against 30 in 
1910. Little Rock was the largest city, with a pop. 0163,142 
(45,041 in ipio), of whom 17,477 were negroes. The pop. of the 
other leading cities was as follows: Fort Smith 28,870 (23,975 in 
1910), Pine Bluff 19,280 (15,102 in 1910), and Hot Springs 

II, 695 (14,434 in 1910). 

Agriculture .—Agriculture was still the leading industry in loao 
and, in spite of the ravages of the boll-weevil, cotton was the leading 
crop. In 1916 2,635,000 acres produced 1,134,000 bales, valued at 
$111,135,000, and 504,000 tons of seed. The crop of 1919 was con¬ 
siderably loss, 869,550 bales, but was valued at $159,960,400; that 
of 1920, 1,177,095 bales. Arkansas cotton is of a high quality, the 
price paid for it being exceeded in America only by that of Florida, 
California, Arizona and Mississippi. In recent years there has been 
considerable agitation in favour of diversified farming, and thLs has 
caused an increase in the production of cereal crops and hay. The 
corn crop of 1919 (34.226,935 bus.) was valued at $61,608,482, The 
development of the rice industry has been very rapid. Introduced 
in 1904, the production was 2,400,000 bus. in 1910, 6,797,126 in 
1919, and 7,780,000 in 1920. The state ranked high m the produc¬ 
tion of apples, both in quali^ and quantity. In the production of 
peaches it ranked next after Califonua, Texas and Georgia and was 
said to contain the largest of all orchards. The crop was 3,340,823 
bus. in 1919. The strawberry crop was valued at over a million dol¬ 
lars a year. The state ranked fourth in the acreage devoted to Vine- 

r ardi. In 1021 plants were erected for the malang of grape-juice, 
n the last few years considerable attention has bwn given to the 
introduction of pure-bred live stock. The total value of the farm 
roducts in 1^19 was estimated at $341,565,356 as compared with 
175,057,000 m 1916. 

Manufactures .—In 1909 there were 2,925 manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments employing 44,982 workers and turning out products val¬ 
ued at $74,916,000; the value in 1919 was estimated at $100,00(^000. 
Lumber was the leading industry, cotton-seed oil the second. Sixty 
different kinds of trees are cut tor the market, hard-wood and pine 
being the most common. The annual cut was about 5.000, ooo,(xx) 
boardft., of which 2,1 ii,2(X],(kx) was lumber. The supply of standing 
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of manufactunne were utflc Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, North 
Little‘Riick, Helena and Hot Spritlgra. A considerable impetus was 
riven to maaofacturesj eapecially in glass, in Fort Smith by the 
diacoveiy of gas. , 

, Banks astd f'inance.~Ia 1910 there were 404 st(rte and private 
bank and trust companies and 76 national banks with capital and 
rterves amounting to l 99 .M 9,357 and resources amounting to 
1^73,^15,676. The state banks had 389,383 depositors. There were 
no separate savings banks, but the savings deposits in the banks 
amounted to $13,450,710. The increase in the ratio of the banking 
resources of the state to those of the nation during the years 1909-10 
was exceeded only by Oklahoma and Nevada. There were few bank 
failures for several >^rs and depositors lost little, though there was 
no guarantee law. The state budget amounted to $6,5,16,470. The 
recognised debt amounted to about $3,000,000 provided for by spe¬ 
cial tax. Revenue was derived mainly from_ the general property 
fay, but a considerable sum was secured from licenses and poll taxes. 
In 1030 the assessed valuation, real and personal, was $613,^6,000, 
which is only a small part of the real value. The appropriations for 
1931-3 total $14,341,395, which was well within the estimated 
revenue. The largest item, apart from the state aid to public 
schools, was $3400,000 fur pensions to Confederate veterans. 

Education .—The school population was in 1930 676,009, of whom 
.83,173 attended school. For support of the schools the state and 
districts expended $7,600,000 annually. The state universi^ is 
supported by a special tax which in 1913 was one mill per $i of 
assessed valuation. An amendment to the constitution, submitted 
by initiative, removing the limit on taxes for school purposes, was to 
be voted on in 1933. 

Transportation .—In 1910 the state had 4,876 m. of steam railway; 
in 1930, 55,320 m. There were in 1930 eight electric street and 
inter-urban lines with 153 m. of track. In the same year 59,058 
motor-cars, trucks and tractors were licensed. By the close of 1920 
the road-building programme comprised 9,000 m. at an estimated 
cost of $108,000,000, about half of which was under construction 
or contract. Dissatisfaction, partly over the cost and partly over 
the fact that only real estate was assessed to pay for these roads, 
led to the abandonment of many of those projected. Some of the 
roads were to be asphalt or concrete, but the prevailing type was 
gravel. As the counties were forbidden to issue iKmds the work was 
carried on by improvement districts with state and Federal aid. 
The total amount of state aid available 1917-21 was $1,400,000; 
Federal, $4,615,310. To secure this aid the work done by the dis¬ 
tricts had to meet the approval of the state highway department. 

Minerals and Mining .—The bauxite industry continued to develop, 
growing from 115,837 long tons in 1900 to 532,000 in 1918. All the 
other states together produced only ^2,000 tons. Platinum was dis¬ 
covered near Batesvillc in 1920. The output of coal rose from 
13,195 tons in 1880 to 1,701,748 tons in 1910 and to 1.994,738 tons 
in 1913; after this there was a slight falling off. The production of 
natural gas was small (135,000 ft. from six wells) until 1915, when 
the first strong well was opened in Crawford county. The output 
of the wells near Fort Smith was in 1920 about 200,000,000 ft., only 
one-fifth of which was used. In 1921 a strong well was developed 
near El Dorado; also, oil was discovered in the same region 
early in 1921, and by Aug. the production has risen to over a 
million barrels a month. The state ranks first in the production 
of whet-stones, which are made from the famous Arkansas " 
and “ Ouachita " oilstones. The clay in Saline county is used for 
making pottery of a very artistic type. 


History .—The state continued under control of the Demo¬ 
cratic party without interruption from 1874 iQ 3 i. Several 
attempts have been made to amend the conservative constitution, 
most of which have ended in faiiurc, owing to the requirement 
of a majority of the total vote to adopt any amendment. . An 
initiative and referendum amendment was adopted in 1910, but 
a part of it was declared unworkable by the Supreme Court. In 
1916 a new initiative and referendum, submitted by petition, was 
voted down; in 1930 it received a large majority of the vote cost, 
but not a majority of the total vote. It was again submitted by 
petition and will be voted on in 1922. In 1912 an amendment 
submitted under the initiative limited the pay of legislators to a 
session of 60 days, with half pay for an extra session of 15 days. 
The previous session had been long and expensive. The Legisla¬ 
ture of 1917 called a constitutional convention. When the con¬ 
vention met, the United States had just entered the World War 
and a strong effort was made to adjourn without doing anything. 
As a compromise the convention adjourned to July 1918. It 
then met and Submitted a revised edition of the old constitution. 
This was rejected, by the pfeople. Important legislation during 
the period 19x0-20 included abolition of the convict lease system 
(convicts may now bo worked on the roads); provision for a state 
fai7n'‘for convicts; reform schools; state-wide prohibition (1915); 


inheritance tax; itffnimnm wage; restricting ehIld*laboUr;< Cota* 
pulsory education; and abolition of the “ fellow scrvaHts " relfc 
In 1917 women were by statute given the right to vote io-primary 
elections; in t93o, before the adoption of the national' woman 
suffrage amendment, an amendment to the state constitution 
giving full rights of suffrage and the right to hold office was sub¬ 
mitted. to the voters, but failed to receive a majority of the total 
vote. A legislative Act of 1921 gave women the right to hold 
office. In 1921 Gov. McRae induced the Legislature to make a 
beginning of reform in the state administration by abolishing a 
number of offices and commissions. The governors of the state 
since igog have been: George W. Donagbey, 1909-13; Joseph T. 
Robinson, Jan. 8-March 1913; W. K. Oldham (acting), March 
8-23; J. M. Futrell (acting), March 23-Aug. 6; G. W. Hayes, 
Aug. 6 2913-7; C. H. Brough, 1917-31; J. T. McRae, 1921- 

(D. y. T.) 

ARMENIA (see 2.564).—^The years between 1914 and 1921 
are, perhaps, the most important of any in the modern history 
of the Armenian people. The bloodless Turkish revolution of 
2908, followed by the assembling of a representative Parlia¬ 
ment, opened a period in which, for a time, racial animosities 
seemed to have disappeared from the greater part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Armenians hailed the change as the end of their 
troubles, and massacre and oppression became dim memories. 
They appeared content henceforward to be citizens of a reformed 
Turkey and anxious to bear their part in ail the duties of citizen¬ 
ship. Some, indeed, went so far in their new-formed patriotism 
as to call themselves Osraanlis, seeking to make a national 
name of the term hitherto used only by Turkish Moslems—a 
term embodying in the past the very spirit of Turkish conquest 
and oppression. Nor was it merely the rank and file of the 
Armenian people who so readily accepted the prospect of a new 
Turkey. Leaders of Armenian revolutionary societies—organiza¬ 
tions whose purpose was to achieve Armenian independence, 
the Hunchakists by constitutional means, the Dasbnakists by 
violence—themselves believed that the Young Turk movement 
deserved well of the Armenian people, and that the revolution 
should receive Armenian support. We need not enquire too 
closely into the causes of this sudden confidence. The Young 
Turks possessed, as yet, little experience in organization; 
they were deficient in means: they therefore courted leading 
Armenians and the Armenian secret societies, from which 
sources, to some extent, experience and financial aid could be 
obtained. On their part Armenians held that any change which 
diminished the power of the Sultan 'Abdul Hamid and his 
creatures was so much to the good; and their leaders felt them¬ 
selves competent to use the Young Turks for Armenian ends, 
and to go with them only so far as Armenian interests required. 
It is, indeed, a singular fact that the Young Turks and the 
Dashnakists continue to find some degree of usefulness in each 
other to the present time. 

' Cilician Massacres .—But disillusionment on the part of the 
Armenian people in general was not long delayed. The first 
free Ottoman Parliament met on Dec. 27 1908: in April 1909 
massacre broke out at Adana, in the rich Cilician plain. After 
the first outbreak troops of the Young Turk army were hurriedly 
brought from Salonika, and the affair seemed to have been 
stamped out by the promptitude of the Government. But after 
a few days it flared up again, in consequence, it is stated, of 
Armenians having fired on the soldiery, who thereupon took 
an active part in the work of killing and burning. From Adana 
massacre spread to various towns of the vilayet of Adana, and 
into northern Syria, particularly at Antioch, Kirk Khan, and 
Mar’ash. Though thousands perished in the towns, a greater 
number were slaughtered in remote villages and on lonely . 
roads; for It was the time when Armenians from the mountains 
were on their way to the annual harvesting on the fertile 
Cilician plain. It is believed that in all not less than 20,000 lost 
their lives in this unexpected and disastrous outbreak. 

Origins 0} the Cilician Massacre of igog .—^The origins of 
these massacres remain obscure; that some form of official 
prompting lay behind them, however, cannot be doubted. Not 
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Oncri 'but^ofteA lt ;hw be& proved that TadcUi authoridea 
find no di^Bic(ilt)r in pieventdig outbreaka of .tbe'-kind if.^tbey 
choose; fbat^ in fact, inasacce is, at bottom, the < mult of 
official coimiTance more or less direct. The CSlidaa massacres 
have been charged to 'Abdtd Hamid and his satellites, as an 
«®ort by him to discredit the government of the Young Turks. 
They have been charged to the Young Turks, as an effort by them 
to discredit 'Abdul Hamid, who had been deposed on April 9— 
just one week before the affair at Adana. Notwithstanding the 
vehement disavowal of complicity by the Government, and their 
ostentatious endeavours to compensate sufferers and provide 
for orphaned Armenians; notwithstanding the Turkish Commis¬ 
sion rf Inquiry, and the impartial hanging of Moslems and 
Armenians, time brings the guilt home more and more definitely 
to Young Turk leaders. 

That the Armenians of Cilicia were blameless cannot be 
maintained. After the first fraternal demonstrations of the 
revolution they had adopted a manner toward their Moslem 
fellow citizens provocative and unwise beyond belief. They had 
indulged in Armenian national processions, displaying the flag 
of an independent Armenia; had publicly boasted that Cilicia 
itself was spon to become an independent Armenia; had insulted 
and beaten Moslems in the streets of Adana. To the fatal 
influence of these follies were added the economic facts that 
Armenian land-owners, already in possession of the richest 
areas of the Cilician plain, were rapidly increasing their holdings; 
and that the Armenian population prospered and multiplied 
while the Moslem population declined. The Moslems of Cilicia, 
indeed, were gloomily brooding over Armenian affronts to their 
patriotism, and economic Armenian encroachments on their 
position as the dominant and ruling race. These matters com¬ 
bined formed a mass of highly inflammable material. 

Armenian Political Position .—As the Young Turk Govern¬ 
ment consolidated itself, and its control passed finally into the 
hands of the Subterranean Committee of Union and Progress, 
so the prospect of Armenians receiving equal treatment within 
the Empire disappeared. Armenian representation in Parliament 
was curtailed by means both direct and indirect. The total 
number of Armenians who might sit in the Chamber was 
arbitrarily fixed, irrespective of election results. The lists of 
voters were compiled under conditions that weighed against 
Armenians obtaining the vote in the proportion to which their 
numbers entitled them. In common with other Ottoman 
Christians the place of Armenians in the State became, in effect, 
that of undesirable aliens. 

Turkish Wars of 1911-3 .—The Italo-Turkish War of igii-a 
passed without changing the Armenian position. Nor did the 
first Balkan War, igiJ-3, greatly affect the race except as to 
military service. During these wars it seemed, indeed, that 
massacre did not suit the policy of the Government, the desire 
being to stand well with the Powers. None therefore took place. 
In the Balkan War, however, military service fell heavily 
upon the Armenian subjects of the Empire for the first time. 
They were not permitted to serve forming Armenian units, 
but were distributed throughout the army; and the most labo¬ 
rious and dangerous duties arc said to have been assigned them 
as a- matter of policy. In these circumstances desertions were 
numerous, as might have been expected. But with none of the 
incentives usually prompting the soldier to high performance, 
with everything, indeed, against them, the Armenian elements, 
as a whole, earned the commendation of Nazim Pasha, the 
Turkish commander-in-chief, who declared in one of his dcs- 
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I patcbM that the .AiaMamn had perfunned 4^^ 

kyaUy and with courage. ‘v./-,;. 

. Attempts by the Poweraao amtjiotate the politietJL altuatjoig 
of the Armenian people were 1 continued after the. dose of ^e 
Balkan Wat. Agreement with the Turkirii Govenunent seemed 
proffiistng at the beginning of 191:4, on the basis of an increa^ 
number of Armenian deputies for the Ottoman Parliament, and 
for the supervision of Ottoman officials in the “ Six Vilayets ” 
of Eastern Turkey-OfAsia by two European inspoctors general 
to be selected by the Powers. There was sIm to be equal 
representation of Moslems and Christians on the councila of 
the vilayets of Von and Bitlis, in which districts the Armenian 
p<^ulation was presumed to equal the Moslem. But the proposed 
reforms came to nothing. The Young Turk Government already 
had prevision of great events to come, and were temporizing 
in anticipation of developments. 

The World War .—Between Oct. ag and Nov. s 1914. the 
action of the Young Turk Government resulted in war being 
declared on Turkey by Great Britain, Russia, Prance and Serbia. 
In committing their country to support of the Germanic Powers 
the Young Turk leaders saw, as they thought, the great occasion 
for recovering lost Turkish provinces and reestablishing the 
Ottoman Empire on the widest foundations, with corresponding 
advantage to themselves. They believed that with Germanic 
support they were speculating in certainties. They resolved to 
use the fortunate opportunity thus presenting itself for making 
an end of Ottoman internal difficulties as they saw them. Chief 
among these was the question of the Christian people, of Asia 
Minor, the Ottoman Greeks and the Armenians, who cherished 
national aspirations incompatible with Ottoman sovereignty. 
The “ Turkification ” of the whole population of Asia Minor— 
the creation of a single homogeneous race for this great area—was 
the underlying purpose. 

Policy of Massacre and Deportation .—How the policy for deal¬ 
ing with the Armenian part of the question took form we do not 
know. Probably Tal’at Pasba and Enver Pasha had as much to 
do with it as any—Tal'at at least is credited with its application— 
but they only sought to follow, on a greater scale, the example 
set in past years by 'Abdul Hamid. A preposterous and cynical 
scheme of compulsory colonization as part of the policy has been 
attributed to German theorists; but it was not even a mask 
except as affording greater opportunities for destroying the 
Armenian population. Described in a few words the policy 
was that of deportation coupled with extermination. The 
Armenian race was to be uprooted from the wide territories 
of Asia Minor beyond hope of continuance or return. From 
convenient areas those of the people able to march were to be 
deported to Mesopotamia and eastern Syria. Being an industri¬ 
ous and prolific race they might, in Mesopotamia, at least, do 
something toward creating a profitable, taxpaying province in 
piace of one requiring incessant Ottoman outlay. Armenians 
from provinces too ffistant for deportation to be practicable 
were to be exterminated or driven to a fugitive existence. 

Statistics of Armenian Population .—The following figures 
show the numbers and distribution of the Armenian race in 
Trans-Caucasia and Asia Minor, the destruction of which, or 
at least of the portion contained in Ottoman territory, was to 
be encompassed. In Russian Armenia the figures arc those of 
the Russian census of igi6. For the Turkish vilayets they are, 
in the absence of any authoritative and reliable statistics, an 
exhaustive and impartial estimate for the period immediately 
before the war;— 


Districts forming the Armenian Republic o/firivaa.—Armenians, 795,000; Moslems, 575,000; other elements, 140,000; total, 1,510,000. 
Areas claimed by Erivan, but claimed also by Georgia or Azerbaijan: —Armenians, 410,000; Moslems, 460,000; other elements, 36,000; 
total, 9 o6,ooo> 


The six Armenian Vtlavrfs of Asia Minor in 1914. 
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'The Paiiiy <** i*i ttimeceisaiy to foBow in 

detail the execution of the infamous policy for: the destrnctioa 
of the Armenian population «f Asia 'Minor. Suffice to say it was 
begun soon after the outbreak of ww by concocting reports of 
Armenian levolutioiuuy plots in support of the Allied Powers; 
and then, as far os po^ble, by a general disarmament of 
Ottoman Armeniam. Though British operations in Gallipoli 
and Mesopotamia, and Rus^n operations against the eastern 
vilayets, kept the Turks occupied in a military sense, they did 
not prevent Turkish activity against Armenians. During the 
spring and summer of ipij, Indeed, when the fate of 
Constantinople and Turkey hung in the balance and inhabitants 
of the Imperial City daily scanned the Sea of Marmora for signs 
of an approaching British fleet, the Young Turk Government 
ptosecttted their Armenian policy with the utmost rigour. But 
when the Gallipoli operations had plainly failed, and the outcome 
of the war was thought to be no longer in doubt, a Turkish 
defMt in Russian Armenia, attributed by Enver Pasha to the 
Armenians, was revenged upon the race by massacres of even 
greater ferocity. From first to last they were organised and 
carried out systematically. Massacres on the largest scale took 
place at Bltlis, Mush, Sivas, Kharput, Trebisond—^wherever, 
in fact, a connderable and more or less defenceless Armenian 
population existed. The people were butchered in masses, 
butchered in groups, drowned in the Black Sea and in rivers, 
burnt in buildings—^killed by whatever processes were found 
most ready and convenient. Girls were placed in Turkish harems. 
It should not be supposed, however, that no resistance was 
offered, that the Armenian people sold their lives cheaply. 
Although supposed to have been disarmed, weapons remained, 
and on numberless occasions, in untold villages and towns, a 
hopeless resistance inflicted severe losses on the attackers. 

Deportation, too, became an easy indirect means of destroying 
Armenian life. On the long routes of eastern Asia Minor by 
which movement took place; on the subsidiary roads leading 
to these routes; at the great concentration centres on which the 
columns of suffering humanity were directed, the Armenian 
people died of hunger, exhaustion, exposure, disease, in tens of 
thousands, perhaps in hundreds of thousands. Only a com- 
parafively small proportion of those who set out reached the 
destination assigned them. The policy of transferring an 
Armenian population to Mesopotamia and Syria became in 
execution a wholesale means for destroying those who were 
despatched. 

Estimated Loss of Armenian Life .—^The Armenian policy 
of the Young Turks failed, however, in that part ofTurkey-in- 
Asia lying between Erzerum and Bitlis and the Russian frontier. 
In this region, where the Armenian inhabitants were compar¬ 
atively numerous, they were able to pass into Trans-Caucasia, 
or were preserved by the advance of the Russian armies. Within 
the stricken areas of Asia Minor, too, many escaped—■^jnany 
more than are generally supposed. Kurdish tribes gave friendly 
shelter; even Turks were not without compassion; the nature 
of the country, itself, afforded opportunities for escape and 
conceahnent on a large scale. And in the Anti-Taurus mountains • 
were Armenian fastnesses unreached by Turkish forces. 

Armenian estimates of the losses suffered by thoir people as 
the result of the Young Turk measures are liable to be excessiye. 
It is in the nature of things that they should be. But if wU 
place the loss of life directly and indirectly caused by massacre 
and deportation since the year 1914 as bdng In the neighbour¬ 
hood of three-quarters of a million we cannot be very far from 
the truth. In addition are what may be called the legitimate 
losses of war, and these, in proportion to the manhood of tho 
Armenian race, were enormous. 

As regards the Armenian popxilation, not only of Asia Minor, 
but of Trans-Caucasia as well, from first to last Russia is 
believed to have sent t6o,ooo Armenian troops from Trans- 
Caucasia to her battle-fronts in Europe, of whom less than 
30,000 survived. For; operations in Asia Minor she subsequently 
raised an Armenian volunteer army, and swept into it refugees 
from Turkish tenhory. From 1914 to 1921 Armenians were 


flirting Jnetesantiy In Ada*~for Russia; 'for thd French in 
CiliQia .ain(i Syria, where many .thousands were embodied; and 
lor thiwmehws in Trans-Caucasia. Probably not leea than one- 
aixth of the males «f the whole race ported in wasfaxe, in 
addition to loss by maasacie and deportation. 

SMssian Policy.-^A brief outline must now be given of the 
military operations of Tsarist Russia against the Ottoman 
Empire during X914-6, for they deeply affected Armenia and the 
A rmenians . For more than two centwies it had been the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Rusaia to obtain possession of Constantinople 
and the waterway between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
In the last 40 years she had seen her line of approach through the 
Balkan Peninsula made impracticable. Correspondingly her 
line of approach from Trans-Caucasia had gained immen^y in 
importance. She had further established her naval supremacy 
in the Black Sea over any Turkish force that could be con¬ 
centrated in those waters. With this as her policy, and in these 
circumstances, Russia, both openly and covertly, exposed all 
measures encouraging the dev^opment of Armenian national 
sentiment and aspirations, not only among the Armenian 
population under her rule in Trans-Caucasia, but also in Turkish 
Armenia. Tsarist Russia, in fact, desired Armenians in Turkey 
to remain a discordant disintegrating element in the Ottoman 
Empire, particularly in the eastern vilayets, until such time 
as she should be able to make further annexations. An inde¬ 
pendent Armenia, it thus app>eai:s, was impracticable during the 
existence of Tsarist Russia. 

When war broke out between the Allied Powers and Turkey 
Russia recognized that the supreme opportunity for achieving 
her dearest ambition had arrived. Following the decision of 
the British and French Governments to send a military expedi¬ 
tion to the Dardanelles, she made a form.-U request to her Allies 
that her claim to possession of Constantinople and the Straits 
at the conclusion of the war should be admitted in advance. 
A week later the Western Powers agreed to the proposal, and the 
destiny of the greatest strategical position in the world, and with 
it the destiny of Armenia, seemed to be definitely settled. 

Russian Invasion of Turkish Armenia, ipz4 .—Russian troops 
crossed the frontiers on Nov. 4 1914, two days after the declara¬ 
tion of war, and advanced towards the great Turkish fortress 
of Erzerum. But the movement had no weight; it ceased after 
a few weeks of indecisive fighting, and the Turks launched a 
daring counter-offensive against Ardahan and Kars, in Russian 
Armenia. This reckless movement was ended, however, by the 
battle of Sarikamish (Dec. 29 1914 to Jan. x 19x5) at which, and 
at the battle of Kara Urgan in the subsequent retreat, the 
Turkish army was almost destroyed. In revenge for the disaster, 
attributed by Enver Pasha and the Young Tuiks to Armenian 
elements in the Russian army, and to support and intelligence 
given by Annenians generally, exterminatory measures against 
the Armenian population of Asia Minor were redoubled at the 
beginning of April 19x5. It was at this stage that the British 
and French Governments issued (May 24 xgxs) a declaration 
that they would hold Ottoman ministers personidly responsible 
for the massacres. 

Armenian Troops in the Russian Armies. —^Here it may be 
remarked that when Russia mobilized in Aug. 1914 for the 
World War, her Armenian troops, numbering, it is said, more 
than 120,000 men, were despatched to European fronts. When 
war with Turkey demand^ great armies in ‘Drans-Caucasia 
these troops were not available. But as a matter of policy 
Russia raised an auxiliary volunteer army of Armenians, 
including many thousands of refugees from Asia Minor, for 
service against the mortal enemy of their race. To these and 
other Armenians in the Russian armies of Trans-Caucasia—, 
natives of the region, inured to its climatic conditions, between 
them familiar with every road and mountain path, and animated 
by every incentive to fierce and resolute combat—must be 
credited no small measure of the success which attended 
Russiaq arms against the Turks. Not without cause did Turkish 
leaders attribute their Caucasian disasters to their Aimt|]tlan 
enemleo.. 





• Caphtre •/ JSruHtm.-^Sita.gntition folk>wed on the Enerum 
front for more thani a year after the battle of Sarikamteh. But 
during the apring and summer of tgi 5 a Russian army, operating 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Van, invaded and' occupied the 
greater part of the Turkish vilayets of Van and' Bitlis, peopled 
largely by Armenians. This southern campaign, however, had 
no serious importance except to distract Turkish attention and 
save an Armenian population. The one line of military advance 
from Trans-Caucasia into Asia Minor lay through Eraerum; 
and Russia was preparing for an unexpected spring upon this 
eastern bulwark of Anatolia. A great Russian army, including 
Siberian and Armenian troops, was concentrated within striking 
distance of the Erzerum position in the middle of winter. It 
advanced on Jan. 11 iqi6, and two weeks later had reached 
the oiitposts of the fortress, a march of some 80 m., -with guns 
and supplies, through deep snow, at high altitudes, in temper¬ 
atures often below zero. On Feb. 14-16 various commanding 
mountain forts, the main defences of Enerum, some of them 
9,000 ft. above sea-level, were taken by storm. The city was 
captured on Feb. 16—its fall a resounding disaster for the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Invasion of Anatolia .—When the spring of 1916 came the 
Russians continued their operations westward, and by the end 
of July had captured the Black Sea port of Trebizond and the 
important military position of Erzinjan. They had reached a 
line about 30 m. west of Erzinjan, stretching from the Black 
Sea to the Euphrates and thence eastward to Lake Van and 
the Per.sian frontier, a line embracing the chief areas of Armenian 
population in Asia Minor. The line so held was nearly the same 
as that subsequently awarded by President Wilson as the western 
and southern frontiers of Armenia. 

Tkf. Russian Collapse .—But this was Russia's farthest. She 
was weakening at home, where symptoms of upheaval were 
already appearing. On March 14 1917, a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was proclaimed; the Tsar abdicated the following day; 
in September Russia was a republic, and on Nov. 17 Lenin 
and Trotsky seized the reins of power. The Treaty of Brest 
Lltovsk, in which Germany imposed terms on her beaten and 
exhausted enemy, was signed on March 3 1918. The armed 
forces of Russia engaged in the war in western Asia lost their 
fighting value in 1917. The fleet at Sevastopol mutinied in June 
of that year and removed its officers; and the armies in Asia 
Minor were in process of disintegration at the same time. When 
the treaty of Brest Litovsk was signed these armies were only 
held together by the great personal influence of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, viceroy and commander-in-chief in Caucasia, but 
had already voluntarily retired behind the Russo-l'urkish 
frontier of 1914. 

Treaty of Brest Litovsk .—In the Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
Turkish claims were not overlooked, in fact the treaty gave 
fulfilment to some of the wider ambitions which had developed 
in the Young Turk party. It provided, in effect, that between 
Russia and Turkey the frontiers should be those existing prior 
to the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8; under this prqvision, 
therefore, the old provinces of Ardahan, Kars and Batura were 
to be returned to Turkey. Of these, Ardahan and Kars formed 
part of Russian Armenia, or Erivan. 

Even prior to the signing of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
Turkey had been able to take advantage of the growing weakness 
of Russia. As early as Aug. 1916 she had recaptured the towiw 
of Mush and Bitlis. But immediately after the signature of the 
Treaty she pushed her troops forward and between March 12 
1918 and April 27 reoccupied in rapid succession Erzerum, 
Satlkamish, Van, Batum and Kars. The liberation of Turkish 
Armenia by Russia had failed, and the disaster involved the 
return to Turkish rule of 4 large part of Russian Armenia. The 
oiily hope for the Armenian people now lay in themselves—in 
whatever of wise prevision, unity and sacrifice they could 
command. 

Federal Republic of Trans~Caucasia.-^Steps in the right 
direction had, indeed, already been taken. The approaching 
CoBapse of Russia became apparent to Trans-Caucasian people 
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early tn 1917. On Sept. 201917 a Council «f the Trans-Caucaakal 
Peoples—of Armenia, AzerbtllJtkn and Georgia—assembled at 
Tifljs,' proclaimed Trans-Cancaak a Federal Republic, and 
formed a Provisional Government. When Turkey, after the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk, proceeded to overrun ■western Trans- 
Caucasia this Government attempted to negotiate a peace 
but found the endeavour fruitless. Not only were the Turkish 
leaders obdurate but the republic had no real unity among its 
parts. AzerbUjHn, with a Moslem population, though desirous 
enough of maintaining its independence, saw no great danger in 
Turkey recovering lost provinces at. the expense of the Christian 
Armenians of Erivan; Erivan feared veiled annexation by 
Georgia under the guise of fOdcration; and all three peoples 
were widely at variance upon questions of lerritory to which 
each thought itself entitled. 

On April 13 1918 the Federal Republic broke off relations 
with Turkey and declared war, two days later the Turks occupied 
Batum, and on April 22 the Council of the R^bltc decided to 
proclaim its independence, but also to resume negotiations with 
Turkey for peace. With such waverings of policy the republic 
was likely to be short-lived. 

The end came even sooner than waa expected. On May 26 
1918 the three states of the republic fell apart, each dedaring 
its independence as a separate republic, and organising a 
national Government of its own. 

Armenian Republic of BrivaH.~Wc now reach the point 
where the story of Armenia, hitherto the story of a dispersed 
peoific without a country, crystallizes into a story of an inde¬ 
pendent Armenian state—a state born to misfortune and blood¬ 
shed, surrounded by enemies, and inaccessible to its friends, 
a state whose survival and growth are matters more for hope 
than for confidence. 

The territory of the republic of F.rivnn, excluding the districts 
in dispute with the adjoining republics of Georgia and Azerbkfjkn, 
comprised the two Russian pro'vincos of F-rivan and Kars, 
possessing an area of some 17,500 sq. miles. By the census of 
I9r6 these provinces contained, in round figures, a population cf 
i,5ro,ooo of whom 793,000 were Armenians, 575,000 Moslems, 
and 140,000 of various other races. But the effective territory 
and population of the Erivan Republic were e'ven leas at the 
time its independence was declared, for nearly one-third of its 
whole area was in Turkish occupation under the terms of the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk. De facto recognition, however, waa 
accorded the republic by the AUied Bowers. 

Outside the confines of the state so Indicated lay other ter¬ 
ritories claimed by it, but claimed also by Georgia or Azerblijiln. 
Rather more than 2,000 sq. m. were thus in dispute with Georgia, 
and some 12,000 with AzerbSIjtln. The cehsus of 1916 gave the 
disputed areas a population of about 900,000 equally divided 
between Armenians and Moslems. Part of the area ^imed 
both by Erivan and Azcrbkfjfin were the mountainous dittrictn 
of Zangezur and Karabagh, peopled by Armenian highlanders, 
perhajM the finest representatives of their race. These, however, 
were separated from Erivan by an area in which a Moslem 
population predominated. 

At best the territory occupied by the republic was an unfruitful 
region of treeless mountains and -valleys containing little 
cultivated land, few resources, and a people seduced to the edge 
of poverty. Even in time, of peace it had raised barely sufficient 
food for the needs of its thrifty population, but now when 400,000 
refugees had poured into it, chiefly from Turkish Armenia, the 
question of supplies became more and more acute. The existence 
of the republic, indeed, was eventually affected by the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies, not only of food but of munitions and fuel. 

But the republic was faced with many other difficulties, some 
externa], others internal; the greater number immeasurably 
intensified by the country’s Unfortunate geographical poeitkm. 
Erivan was, in fact, an A.siatlc Switzerland, though far mom 
remote from the sea and more inaccessible. The only line of 
railway communication towards the Western world ran through 
Georgian territory to the Block Sea port of Batum,' tM<>oinly 
1 roadway to the sea was alno 'through Georgia to Batam. - Aiid 
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B*t«uii at this time was in the hands of the Turks, and the 
Allies were still shut out loom the Black Sea. 

External difiiculties wore the active and veiled hostility of 
neighbouring states. Between Erivan and Turkey was the 
traditional hatred of Armenian and Turk, now inflamed to the 
desperation of a life>and-death struggle. Between Erivan and 
AserbBIjlln was the standing enmity of Armenian and Moslem, 
given definite point by the massacre of Armenians at Baku some 
15 years earlier, and of Moslems by Armenians during the months 
following the declaration of Armenian independence. There 
was also the acute question of territory in dispute, accompanied 
by incessant border fighting. Between Erivan and Georgia 
trouble, at the moment, was chiefly upon opposing territorial 
claims. Another hostile external i^uence was, a little later, 
exerted by Gen. Denikin and his supporters, who aimed at 
destroying the independence of the Caucasian republics and 
reuniting them to a resurrected Russia. 

Internal difficulties, apart from poverty and questions of the 
supply of food, clothing, munitions and medical stores, were 
caiiMd, also, by the absence of administrative experience among 
Armenian leaders and the sinister influence wielded by the 
Dasbnakists. This Armenian secret revolutionary society held 
an extreme socialism; it was thus to a large extent in sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks of Russia. At the same time it stood for 
an aggressive military policy by the Erivan Republic and the 
extension of territory at the expense of adjoining .states. 

British Expedition to Baku .—Operations which might have 
had far-reaching results for Erivan and other Caucasian states 
led to the occupation of Badcu in the republic of Azerbktjkn, 
on July 38 iQiS, by a small British force. It had come from 
Mesopotamia through Persia, and thence up the Caspian Sea— 
a hazardous expedition intended to prevent^ if possilfle, the 
despatch of German or Turkish detachments from Caucasia 
into Central Asia, and to open communications with the Cau¬ 
casian republics. It had relied upon receiving local Armenian 
support at Baku, but this hope failed owing to the extreme war¬ 
weariness of the Armeniaa population. The Turkish troops 
which had already entered AzerbMjkn received reinforcements 
early in September, and then attacked the town and compelled 
the British force to reimbark on Sept. 15. 

Armistice of Mudras .—The Armistice of Mudros, signed on 
Oct. 30 tgifl, ended hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. Better days seemed now to be in sight for the Armenian 
race. Turkey was crushed, the Young Turk Government had 
fallen mto disiepute, .Uie chief leaders were in flight, and it 
was the avowed purpose of the Allies to free the subject races 
of the Ottoman Empire from Turkish rule. The Armistice con¬ 
tained conditions that speedily relieved the position for 
Armenians. The Straits were opened. Allied warships reached 
Caucasian ports and Allied and American relief work was begun. 
Trans-Caucasia wasi to be evacuated by Turkish troops, an 
Allind garrison placed in Batum and elsewhere if necessary, and 
Armenian prisoners-of-war and interned Armenians released 
forthwith. Another clause provided for Allied occupation, 
in whole or part, of the six Armenian vilayets of Asia Minor 
in case of disturbances arising. 

War Between Georgia and Erivan, iQig .—The collapse of 
Germany and the Armistice of Nov. 11 igi8, marking the cem- 
plete victory of the Western Powers, seemed to promise the 
eventual creation of an Armenian state containing a majority 
of the race. But with Turkish occupation ended the Caucasian 
republics fell out more seriously among themselves. In spite 
of. Allied eSorts to prevent hostilities war broke out between 
Georgia and Erivan in Jan. igig; fighting also continued between 
the Armenians of Karabagh a^ Moslems of Azerbkljkn. At 
thKftime, too, the intrigues attending Gen. Denikin’s movement 
w«at far to embroiling the republics. These unfortunate strug¬ 
gles did notk however, last long, .nor were military operations 
undertaken on a serious scale, but the old causes of enmity 
Dgmained, . increased now between Georgia and Erivan by 
dlaputca regarding use of the Batum-Erivan railway, and the 
OMtomsduet by Georgia on gogdaiot Erivan. 


Paris Peace Canferenee .—On Jan. 19 igig the Peace Conference 
at Paris began its deliberations, from which, when Eastern 
problems could be reached, it was hoped that a satisfactory 
settlement of Armenian affairs might emerge. Each of the 
Caucasian republics was permitted a delegation to lay its claims 
before the Conference. Meanwhile the Supreme Council, 
acting as an executive body, despatched an Allied High Commis¬ 
sioner to Erivan to compose, if possible, the urgent differences 
between the rival republics. 

Armenians of Erivan bad agreed to join Armenians of Turkey 
in seeking the creation of a single Armenian state; the Armenian 
delegation at Paris therefore represented the whole Armenian 
race. The claim advanced by the delegation was, in brief, that 
to Erivan should be added the eastern districts of Asia Minor in 
which a considerable Armenian population had existed prior 
to 1914, and that these districts should include Cilicia as being 
the “ Lesser Armenia ” of mediaeval history. 

But this comparatively moderate proposal bristled with 
difficulties, and traversed principles to which the Conference 
professed adherence. Ancient and mediaeval history offered 
feeble arguments for the recovery of territory from a race 
which could show effective occupation for the past 400 years. 
Nor did any juggling with ethnological figures assist the Armenian 
case, for the plain fact remained that in no vilayet of Asia 
Minor, even before the massacres and deportations, was there 
an Armenian majority over Moslems. The principle of self- 
determination by inhabitants would therefore, if applied, de¬ 
stroy Armenian claims. 

The Armenian case stands, indeed, on firmer ground than 
doubtful historical sanctions and self-determination by a 
mosaic of local populations. Based on justice and high ex¬ 
pediency it becomes a cause which no amount of theory can set 
aside. 

Stated plainly the case for Armenia put forward by the 
delegation was that by race, language, faith, old history, serv¬ 
ices in the Allied interest, and barbarous treatment at the 
hand of the Ottoman Government over a long period, the Arme¬ 
nian people had shown themselves entitled to separate existence 
as an independent nation. And further, owing to their numbers 
having been artificially reduced by calculated and syslcmatic 
massacre, justice required that their dead should be taken into 
account against the principle of self-determination within any 
Turkish territory to be allotted to an Armenian state. Expediency 
lay in the prospect that by the erection of an effective Greater 
Armenia a definite settlement of the Armenian problem would 
follow—^a problem likely, otherwise, to remain insoluble. And 
yet more, that an Armenian state, extending from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean, would, with Allied aid, soon become 
a stable, self-reliant, civilized power in the midst of one of the 
chief danger-zones of the world. 

The chief difficulty confronting the Armenian proposal was 
that the state to be created could not at first stand alone. It 
would require large financial and military support to set it on 
its feet and to maintain it during the earlier years of its existence 
—^it w’as doubtful even if it could police its own territory at the 
outset. These difficulties were to be overcome, it was hoped, 
by placing the proposed state in the charge of a mandatory 
Power. 

Throughout the year 1919 and the earlier half of 1930 the 
prospect of finding a Power who would undertake the onerous 
and costly task of mandatory grew less and less favourable. 
It had been hoped that America would accept the responsibility. 
The American people had shown much sympathy with the 
Armenian cause; politically America was disinterested and stood 
outside the jealousies of European powers; her prestige was great; 
her resources unimpaired; to the Armenian people she wouli 
have been their first choice as mandatory power. But the 
American Senate rejected the offer, fearing entanglement in 
Old World affairs. Great Britain, France, Italy, each felt unable 
to undertake the position—war had left them more gr less 
exhausted; and their peoples would not incur the certainty of 
additional outlay of blood and resources. The Supteioe Council 
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pressed that Armenia should be placed tinder the League of 
Nations; the League decided that the acceptance of mandates 
did not fall within itspurpose. And when, at a later date, Armenia 
appHed for admission to the League membership was refused 
her. 

Treaty of Siwet and Armenia.~T!ix Treaty of SJvres, imposed 
upon Turkey and signed on Aug. so igao, provided for the 
creation of an enlarged Armenian state and for the settlement 
of its boundaries. In Caucasia they were to be adjusted by 
direct agreement between the states concerned or, in failure of 
that method, by the Allied Powers. In Turkey they were to be 
defined by President Wilson as arbitrator; and the Treaty 
bound Turkey to accept his decision, but limited the area 
subject to award to the whole or parts of the vilayets of Trebizond, 
Erzerum, Van and Bitlis. The interests of Armenians remaining 
In Turkish territory were safeguarded under the Protection of 
Minorities clauses of the Treaty. 

President Wilson’s Award. —The award defining the Turkish 
frontiers of Armenia was given by President Wilson in March 
igai. It assigned to Armenia the greater part of the vilayets 
of Trebizond and Erzerum, and the whole of the vilayets of 
BitUs and Van—in all an area of about 30,000 sq. miles. The 
award gave the territory essential to the creation and develop¬ 
ment of a self-supporting state. It included the greater part of 
the eastern districts of Asia Minor containing the bulk of the 
Armenian population in Turkey. It provided a coastline for the 
state of about 150 m., and included the historic seaport of 
Trebizond on which north-eastern Asia Minor depends for 
access to the sea. And while fulfilling these conditions it brought 
within Armenian territory as small a proportion of Turkish 
Moslems as might be. 

Wrecking of ike Award. —^But however admirable in itself, 
President Wilson’s decision took Armenia little further towards 
actual possession of the territory awarded under the terms of 
the Treaty of Sivres. The Peace Conference might assign the 
territory by treaty; the Turkish Government at Constantinople 
might accept and sign the treaty; and President Wilson might 
define the boundaries; but for Armenia to gain possession was 
another matter. It was on this difficulty—a difficulty to be 
overcome only by use of a great military force—that the fair 
prospect of an enlarged and independent Armenia was wrecked. 

Even before the acceptance of the Treaty of Sevres by the 
Constantinople Government the Turkish Nationalist movement 
had appeared in Asia Minor. Its chief purpose was to offer 
armed resistance to the execution of any treaty involving the 
transfer of Ottoman territory to Greece and Armenia. Whether 
the movement originated with the discredited Young Turk 
leaders or was a genuine movement recognized by them as a 
promising means to their own restoration to power, is not dear. 
But the movement grew rapidly in strength. Within a year the 
Nationalist Government, organized at Angora, was sovereign 
not only in Asia Minor, but had overshadowed the Constantinople 
Government and become the real rulers of the whole of Turkey. 
And as the movement gained in strength so the old Young Turk 
leaders reappeared—Tal'at Pasha, Enver Pasha, Kemol Pasha, 
and others—promoting an alliance with Bolshevik Russia; 
urging Pan-Islamic ambitions, and apparently farming with 
their followers the extremist Left wing of the Nationalist move¬ 
ment. To suppress this rival Government, even had there been 
no secret concord between the two, was beyond the power of the 
Government at Constantinople. Nor were the Allied Powers in 
a position to enforce a treaty by a great new war involving vast 
expense. Still less was any single Power willing to undertake 
the task. Beaten and dismembered though the Ottoman 
Empire was, there still remained in Anatolia a reserve of strength, 
which, in combination with the great military difficulties 
presented by the country, and aided by Bolshevik Russia, was 
able to defy and thwart the decisions of the Peace Conference, 
Greece, indeed, her own territorial gains at stake, and sup¬ 
ported by the Allies, commenced military operations against 
the Nationalists in May igso; and it seemed probable that the 
Armenian cause might benefit. The republic of Erivan there¬ 


fore prepared to send troops into the territory assigned Iier. by 
the Treaty of Sdvres, and desultory fighting occurral;. TuiSdsh 
strength in eastern Asia Minor, however; was too great tor the 
small force Erivan could spare from other fronts to have any 
prospect of success, and no actual invasion of Turkish territory 
took place. Meanwhile Greek armies encountered little resist¬ 
ance and occupied a large area of western Asia Minor. These 
operations, however, in no way crushed the NationaEst power. 

In Feb. igzi, Greece undertook yet greater operations; this 
time unsupported by the Allies, and in defiance of their wishes. 
She aimed at destroying the Nationalist forces and capturing 
Angora; but by the end of March her armies were driven back, 
and she found that an offensive on a vastly greater scale would 
be necessary to ensure success. To this yet more serious cam¬ 
paign she definitely committed herself in the summer of 1921. 

Bolshevik Invasion of Caucasia. —To cmnpiete this historical 
sketch, it is only necessary to glance more particularly at the 
unhappy events in Caucasia and south-eastern Asia Minor 
during 1920-1, for in this period the tragedy of the Armenian 
race seemed to have reached its climax. 

The Bolshevik occupation of Baku, at the dote of April 1920, 
ended the independence of the republic of Aierbttijltn and 
established a Soviet Government in alliance with Moscow; it 
also brought Bolshevik forces into an area whence they could 
apply pressure to Georgia and Erivan. Bolshevik Russia and 
Nationalist Turkey were even now working together. Apart 
from strictly Bolshevik aims the common purpose existed of 
establishing direct communication between Russia, via Baku, 
and Nationalist Turkey. This could only be done through 
Erivan and Georgia by railway, or through Erivan by road; 
the republic of Erivan, in fact, completely barred both routes. 
In spite of Bolshevik propaganda in Erivan the people as a 
whole were strongly opposed to Bolshevism, and when in May 
Bolshevik forces in Azerbaijan attacked Erivan they encountered 
a vigorous defence, and were repulsed. Moscow now endeavoured 
to negotiate a treaty of affiance with Erivan, but the terms 
offered were too severe. They included.—the right of transit 
through Erivan by rail for Soviet troops; the cession of the 
disputed districts of Karabagh, Zangezur and Nakhichevan to 
Bolshevik Azerbaijan; and the control of the foreign policy of 
Erivan by the Moscow Soviet. Erivan refused, but in July was 
served with an ultimatum requiring it to evacuate ^ three 
districts just named. 

The isolated republic had been in desperate straits for food, 
fuel for its railways, munitions and clothing for its troops; but 
supplies of munitions and uniforms, sent from England, reached 
the country just before the ultimatum was presented. For 
allowing the passage of these vital supplies through Georgia that 
republic, however, had insisted on retaining 20% of everything 
by way of toll. . 

While Soviet Russia applied pressure upon Erivan from the 
east, Nationalist Turkey did likewise from the westi The 
outcome was that the republic agreed to the occupation of 
Karabagh, Zangezur and Nakhichevan by Bolshevik troops, thus 
giving direct road communication between Azerbhljkn and 
Nationalist Turkey. With the very existence of Erivan thus 
threatened and conscious that the same danger hung over their 
own country the Georgian people might have been expected 
to make common cause with their Armenian neighbours. The 
danger, however, seemed to them less; they had open communi¬ 
cation by sea and could, they thought, await developments. They 
mobiliz^ troops on their frontiers; but gave no active a ss istance 
to Erivan. 

Fall of Repuilic of Erivan. —^By Sept, everything was in readi¬ 
ness for the next act in the tragedy. At the end of the month 
a Turkish Nationalist army suddmly. attacked and c<q>tured 
Olti on the western frontier of Erivan. In the meantime 
Bolshevik forces in Azerbaijan were massed along the railway 
skirting the northern frontier of the unfortunate Armenian 
Republic. An overwhelming Turkish advance ,was than made 
along the railway upon tfae great fortress of Kars in the heart of 
Erivan. Armenian troops checked the advance for a time, and 
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cbmp^lkd a Turtdih retreat, but it was only a temporary set¬ 
back; Kars fell, and the advancing Nationalists captured 
Alexaadtppol in November. Bolshevik risings broke out in the 
capital and other towns; the resistance of the republic collapsed, 
and the dty of Erivan was speedily occupied by Turkish troops. 
At diis stage a Soviet Government was set up, and the republic 
of Erivan became, in name, a Soviet Republic in alliance with 
Moscow. But even so it was a republic much reduced in area. 
In agreement with Moscow Turkey took possession once again 
of the districts of Kan and Ardahan, from which the Allied 
Powers had ejected her in Nov. 1918; and to this territory was 
added enough to bring the railway from Aserbtlijein to Erzerum 
within Turkish possession. Only in the.region of Karabagh was 
any vestige of Armenian independence preserved; there, indeed, 
the Armenhia mcnmtaineen repudiated Soviet Government and, 
bo far, seem to have retained a precarious but independent 
existence. 

' ' With Turkish forces in occupation of Erivan, a state which 
had striven to form a Great Armenia by the acquisition of 
Turkish territory, massacre might have been foretold. It was 
hoped; fadwevet, that 'Soviet influence would prevent great 
bloodshed, but the hope had no real ground for existence. At 
Old, Kars, Alexandrop^, and then in the dty of Erivan, mas- 
sacces on a scale comparable only with those of 1915^6 took 
place; and if this policy was followed in the towns it was followed 
in the villages as well. The total loss of life cannot be estimated, 
but was certainly great. When the snow melted in the spring of 
jpai thousands of Armenian corpses were revealed, heaped 
together, just as they had fallen in the dosing months of igso. 

Cilicia and S.E. Asia Minor. —In Feb. 1910 Turkish National¬ 
ist forces began serious operations against Cilida, then in 
occupation by French troops as part of the French sphere of 
influence. They defeated various French detachments, captured 
the large town of Mar'ash, and there, and dsewhere in QUeia 
hs opportunity offered, resumed a systematic oiassacre of the 
Armenian population. The position was the more disastrous 
because, relying upon French protection for the future, a 
great immigration of Armenians into Cilicia had taken place; 
it was credibly reported, indeed, that some 30,000 of the race 
perished in south-eastern Asia Minor during the spring of 193a 
At this stage the AUied Powers, who had recently deddsd that 
Constantinople should remain in Turkish hands, threatened to 
reconsider their decision unless effective Turkish protection were 
given to non-Modem elements of the population in Asia Minor. 
The warning seemed to have some effect at the time, though 
later developments dimimshod its influence. 

A definite Nationalist policy lay in the Cilidan operations, 
however haphamrd and casual they may appear. The idea had 
been broasbed, duefiy among Armenians, of creating a Franco- 
Armenian State in south-eastern Asia Minor—of, in fact, reviv¬ 
ing the Lesser Armenia of history, and placing it under French 
peotectloB. The hope that this scheme would mature was one 
of the influences which brought a large Armenian population 
into Cilicia in 1919. Nationalist operations in this region were 
designed to thwart the project by eztermin.'iting the Armenians, ' 
and involving the French in irritating and costly hostilities in 
defence of the territory. Warfare on a small scale continued 
during the greater part of igeo; for not only had the French 
their hands full in Syria, but they were anxious to avoid pushing 
matters to extremes with the Nationalists. They hoped, in 
fact, for on arrangement. 

Sitga oj One of the most unhappy, affairs of the 

Cilidan War was the siege and capture of Hajin by the 
Narionslists. The town, a remote Armenian stronghold among 
the Anti-Tanrus nugmtains, was held by its inhabitants against 
all Tuikish iillinMujiilil Oct. 1930. Ammunition,however, ran 
out; expected never came; and in the end the town was 
stormed, odd tliMgteater portion of the population, numbering 
several dousands, perished in the usual massacre. 

Prenck ‘Negotiations with Nationalists. —At the beginning 
of <931 the French and the Nationalists came to an agreement 
by ■which, in return for important economic concessions in 


wide areas of Asia Minor, France was to vacate Qlicia. The 
National Assembly at Angora refused to ratify the agreement, 
on the grounds that, it surrendered too much and obtained 
too little. They dtaired, in fact, possession of the port of 
Alexandretta which the French had retained. Negotiations, 
ly)wevet, were continued. The hope that a Franco-Armenian 
State might be established in Cilicia had small prospect of 
realization unless a diange should take place in French policy 
in these regions. (W. J. C.*) 

ARHIM. FRIEDRICH 8IXT VON (1851- ), German general, 

was born at Wetalar Nov. 37 1851. He took part in the war of 
1870-1 and was severely wounded at St. Privat. After having oc¬ 
cupied different positions on the General Staff, he was appointed 
in 1903 Director of the General Department of War in the 
Prussian War Ministry, and in 1911 General-in-Command of the 
ly. Army Corps at Magdeburg. During the World War he led 
his corps as a part of the First and of the Sixth Army; he was 
appointed in 1917 Chief-in-Command of the Fourth Army in 
Flanders, where he succeeded, in the spring offensive in 1918, in 
taking Armenti&res and the Kemmel Hill. At the close of the war 
he retired from the army. 

ARMOUR, JfoMATHAN] OODBN (1863- ), American mer¬ 

chant and capitalist, was bom in Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. ii 1863. 
Preparing for college in Chicago, where his father, Philip D. 
Armour (lee 3.578), was a pioneer in the meat-packing industry, 
he entered Yale in i88t but did not finish his course. In 1883 he 
emtered the business of Armour & Co., and was made a partner 
the following year. After the death of his father in 1901 he became 
president and general manager of Armour & Co., which had been 
incorporated in Illinois in toco. Under his guidance the business 
widely expanded. In 1918 in the United States alone it owned 14 
slaughtering plants and 393 branch houses, with refrigeration 
capacity of 15,170 tons per day; the sum paid for live stock in one 
year was $517,951,036. The company was also engaged in the 
preparation of by-products, suck as fertilizer, glue, soap and hair. 
Total sales grew from about $350,000,000 in 1910 to about 
$1,038,000,000 in 1919; total net income from $9,808,303 to 
$37,186,124. On Feb. 37 1930 an agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment, resulting from a threatened suit, was filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia requiring Armour & Co. 
(as wril as Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co. and the 
Cudahy Packing Company, all together popularly called the 
“ Big Five ” packers) to begin immediately and within two years 
finirii the sale of “ all their holdings in public stock-yards, stock- 
yard railroads and terminals, and their interests in market news¬ 
papers and public cold-storage warehouses, and forever to dis¬ 
sociate themselves from the retail meat business and food lines 
unrelated to meat packing.” This would restrict them to 
wholesale business in meat, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese. 

ARMOURED CARS. —The armoured car is a mechanically 
propelled vehicle equipped with protective armour and adapted 
as a fighting machine. Its first form consisted of a motor 
chassis with iron-plated sides fitted with loopholes for the crew 
to fire from. It rapidly developed into a miniature armoured 
foct On wheeb with machine-guns and searchlights mounted in 
tbe most effective manner. This first type was liable to be put 
o&t of action by bombs thrown over the iron plating or from the 
windows of houses, and the iron plating was not proof against 
modern high-velocity rifle fire. The next improvement, there¬ 
fore, was to place armour over the top. It was soon found that 
the requirements in the armament and arrangement of armoured 
cart were similar to the practice in the navy, and that, provided 
a car could be kept mobile, the next main essentiab were a good 
range of observation and an all-round field of fire. This soon 
produced the turreted cars, with a single reviving turret and , 
one Vickers machine-gun; and subsequently a type of car with 
two turzets abreast of each other, and containing each a 
Hotchkiss gun, was evolved. The advantage of a second gun in 
action was evident when it was found that bullets lutting the 
single gpn penetrated tbe water jacket and thus rendered the 
gun useless. On the other hand the extra weight of the double 
turret placed a load on the chassis, which was already loaded 
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(alts fullic&f«dty iti otder ito.DUTy armour that would batpcoof 
agaiaat modom fire. 

The use of the armoured car is limited to the roads, although 
in some seasons in open countries it is poaaibk to eperate over 
large areas of terrain away from the roads. Obstacles can hinder 
the progress of cars to a certain extent, hut with determined and 
shiliul drivers, and well-trained crews, there are very few roads 
over which cars cannot be taken. In civilized warfare the 
maintenance of luge armies necemitates roads being kept open 
for wheeled transport, and once the line formed by the fighting 
troops is overcome there is very great scope for the employment 
of armoured cars if placed under the control of a skilful and 
enterprising commander. 

At the outbreak of the World War in ipiaseveral weUrdesigned 
types of armoured cars were produced, but the enormous demands 
fcff motor transport on the part of all the combatants to equip 
their rapidly increasing forces prevented the production and 
development of armoured cars in sufficient numbers to do 
effective work at the beginning of the war. During the fighting 
in the autumn of 1914 there were many opportunities for their 
use, a few naval cars and some small units did very useful 
work in France and Belgium, but when the umies on the 
western front settled down to trench warfare the blocking of the 
roads prevented the further effective use of armoured cars on 
that front. The armoured cars that had been made were then 
sent to the distant fields of operation in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
East and South-West Africa, while the detachment of naval 
armoured cars that fought in Belgium were employed in Rumania 
and southern Russia, where they were almost the only represcn- 
tativesof the British army in those countries. During the periods 
in which the contending armies were stationary and gathering 
their forces for the decisive contest there was no scope for the 
armoured cars, owing to the shell-torn roads, trenches and 
barbed wire, but the value of the armoured protection, mobility 
and fire-power of the armoured car contained the basis of the 
idea which was to have considerable effect on the latter phases 
of the war. In the stationary warfare of trenches the deciding 
factors were machine-gun fire, wire and mud. The armoured 
car could withstand the first by its armour protection, end 
could return it on equal terms with its own machine-gun fire. 
If it could be made to cross mud and wire the attack could 
then meet the defence of trenches on more than equal terms. 
The best machine for crossing soft and broken ground at that 
time was the tractor with the endless steel belt, and by a com¬ 
promise of the armoured car and the tractor the British lank 
was evolvefl («e Tanks). 

Under peace conditions armoured cars form an essential 
part of most standing armies. As a means of policing the 
enormous areas in which the British army is responsible for 
keeping the peace the armoured car provides a unit which can 
be .kept mobile, ready to move at the shortest notice, and can 
cover the greatest distances with the minimum fatigue and the 
maximum speed. It can only be exceeded in these respects by 
the aeroplane, but, unlike that machine, the armoured cor unit 
can provide the armoured protection of a miniature mobile 
fort, equipped with machine-guns, searchlights, a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of ammunition, food and water, that can hold its ground 
until a well-organized and well-equipped enemy has been 
assembled to meet it. In cases of civil ffisturbances, apart from 
armed rebellion, the armoured car provides a means by which 
the civil forces of the lew can penetrate into the middle of a 
qrowd in a way that would be impossible under ordinary condi¬ 
tions of pcdice duty. 

ARMOURED TRAINS. —^In the earliest days of the applica- 
tipn of railways to war uses, the idea presented itself both to 
inventors and to practical soldiers of utilizing the weight-carry¬ 
ing capacity of the railway and the pulling power of the locomo¬ 
tive for tactical as well as for strategic purposes. “ Railroad 
batteries ” figured in the American Civil War, and in the war 
of 1870; and armoured trains have appeared thereafter sporad¬ 
ically in most wain- Their utility, though it was confined within 
rather narrow limits, was unquestionable until the development 


mechanical road Irasspoiibn.FIowadaysirliowever, in txiutitries 
whm the fail system is saffidently developed to give sudh 
trains Kal freedom of movement ithere exists an evtmiuUer 
system of main roads on which armoured cars can opefaU, 
and in thb World War period the fighting train only fiiguSed 
in such theatrea as those of the Russian civil wars, in vhilch 
roads fit for heavy traffic are as a rule rarer than milwaya As 
against ithe armoured car working on good roads the train roust 
always suffer from being limited tO' certain tracks which are very 
easily interrupted by raids, air bombing, or artfflery fire, and 
in the future, as cars of the four-wheel drive or caterpfflar types 
improve, the freedom of movement of the armoured car cannot 
but increase even in theatres of war in which roads are few. 
Considered as a self-contained fighting unit, therefore, it,is im¬ 
probable that the armoured, tcain will be of much practical 
utility in the future. 

On the other hand, the old “ railroad battery ” considered 
as a form of gun-mounting possessed, and more than ever 
now possesses, many intrinsic advantages over other forms of 
mounting heavy ordnance for field warfaro. In the well-laid 
bed of a railway track, organized to distribute heavy strains 
equably, such mountings have their firing platform ready made, 
and the power of the locomotive gives heavy artillery a mobffity 
that otherwise it would lack. In this form, then, the train 
represents the bat toy vehicles of horsed or motor artillery. 
The central member is the heavy truck carrying the gun, and 
the others ere arranged for ammunition and for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the gun personnel. I.ight armour is frequently used for 
the protection of the vehicles. against shrapnel bullets, and in 
some cases the gun itself is provided with a shield. These rail¬ 
way mountings are referred to under Oxonance. 




during the years ipoq-zi dJffcris from that of most other mate¬ 
rials used in warfare, inasmuch as the period of greatest progress 
and activity occurred before the World War and was followed' 
by a period of rest amounting aln^t to stagnation. The actual 
years of the war, which constituted a period of intensive culture 
as regards guns, shell, airships, aeroplanes, tanks, etc,, added 
no stimulus to progress in the manufacture of armour plate. 
The efforts of British shipbuilders were devoted to the building 
of light, fast cruisers and destroyers for which there was urgent 
and immediate need, rather than to heavily armed battleships 
which would take three years to complete. 

During the years immediately; preceding the war, however, 
the manufacture of armour plate had made steady progress, and 
the improvement in quality was marked. There wete na radical 
alterations such as the employment of a new alloy steel, or the 
introduction of a new process of mknufacture; but in;the appKca-! 
tion of scientific principles to thd details of manufacture, and : 
the various heat treatments through which the {fiate passes,! 
immense improvements had bCcnj made and were appariht in j 
the quality of the finished plate In this connexion it ei^n Jje i 
recorded that a long seri^ of trials have proved b^ohd doubt 
that British armour made immedia Icly before the war was greatly j 
superior in ballistic qualities to thkl manufactured iii Germany, 
in spite of the fact that the process of armour-plate manufactiiTe 
originally came from Germany. For example, a German la-in. 
plate was found to be no better than a British q-in. under the 
same test, while a German lo-in. plate was only equal to the 
British 8-in. The plates tested were taken from the ex-German 
battleship " Baden,” and are therefore thoroughly representative 

of the German product. 


Table I.— British and German Armour. 


Thickness of plate in 
lb, per «q. in. ' 

Index number representing Umitlhg ve¬ 
locity of penetration 

3*0 lb. armour 

400 " 

480 “ 

S60 “ •• 

British German ' 

1,000 940 

I.Ooo less than 895 , . , 

1,000 less than 833 

1,000 ‘ 1 


Id Table I average limiting velocity of penetration, foe, 
British plates ia taken to hq ,i,doo ft. per second in e^qh oaeg;. 
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the thicd ooluniB<'sin>wi the oompantive figures for German 
pistes. The projectiles Used stlh^ trials were of similar mstk 
and quahty t» tfabse 'used In tcstii^ British (dates of the same 
thickness.. 

In:the case of the <400 and 48b-lb. plates the actual fimitlng 
velocities were not >reached, the projectiles, at ’the vdodties 
indicated, by the 'index, figures, passing through the plates in a 
practically undahiaged condition. Tests carried out on turret 
roof-plates of-rfio^lh. and aoo>lb; thickness also showed a marked 
superiority in favour of the British plates. These results may be 
accounted for to some extent at least by the fact that the manu¬ 
facture of -armour in Germany was a monopoly, and to all in¬ 
tents and purposes a State monopoly, whereas in Great Britain 
there-1 were five rival firms of msniriiicturers and an Admiralty 
always asking for something better. 

The necessity for improvement has been constant owing to 
theihtrodBcfion of larger and more powerful guns—the r3-5-in. 
in the ships of the tgop-to programme and the 15-in. in those of 
the x9ia-3 programme. 

Tables II and III, compiled from Information contained in a 
paper read by Sir Eustace d^Eyncourt before the Institution 
of Naval Arcldtects, show the increase in the thickness of armour 
on British and German battleships iu answer to the challenge 
of the new guns. 

Table II.— British Armour v. German Guns. 


Prograntmt 

Guns on 
German ships 

Main armour on 
British ships 

Gun-houses 

1906-7 

1907^ 

11 in. 45 calibre 

10 in, and 8 in. 

11 in. 

11 in. 45 calibre 

10 In; and 8 in. 

11 in. 

S908-9 

13 in. 50 calibre 

II in. and 8 in. 

II in. 

1909-10 

13 in. so calibre 

13 in., 9 in. and 

8 in. 

II in. 

7910-11 

13 in. 50 calibre 

13 in., 9 in. and 

8 in. 

II in. 

tgti-a 

-13 in. so calibre 

13 in., 9 in. and 

8 in. 

It in. 

t 9 i «-3 

13 in. 50 calibre 

13 in. tapering 
toSin.bottum 
and 6 in. top. 

13 in. 


IS W. 

13 in. and 6 in. 

i.’i in. 


Table III. —German Armour v. British Guns. 


PWigramme 

' Guns on 
British ships 

Main armour on 
German ships 

Gun-houses 

1906- 7 

1907- * 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

'1910-11 

1911-3 

' i 9 ia -3 

1918-4 

13 in. 45 calibre 
13 in. so calibre 

13 in. so calibre 

13-5 in- 

13-5 in. 

13-5 in. 

15 in. 

15 in. 

11-8 in. tapering 
to 6-3 in. 

11-8 in. tapering 
to 6-3 in. 

11-8 in. tapering 
to 6-7 in. 

13-8 in. tapering 
to 9 in. 

13-8 m. tapering 
to 9 in. 

<4 in., 10 ip. 
and 7*9 in. 

14 in., 10 in. 
and 7-9 in. 

13I in. tapering 
to 10 in. 

11 in. 

II in. 

III in. 

11} in. 

Ilf in. 

14 iq- 

14 in. 

i. 3 i in... 


Any increase in the thickness of armour presents very serious 
problems to the na-val architect on account of the great additional 
weight to be carried, and it is therefore of vital importance that 
the quality of the armour should be of the best. It is not only 
in regard to increase in thickness, however, that progress has 
been madei The superficial area of plates has also been increased, 
and plates measuring 15 to 30 ft. in length and 10 to 13 ft. wide 
are now not uncommon. Large-plates are in fact a necessity in 
modep battleship coqstinction. The striking energy of a large 
shell is so great that the resistance opposed to it must be dis- 
tribute^^vei as large an area as possihle. As an example of the 
forces involved the striking energy of a is-in. shell at a range of 
10 m. is 30,000 foot tons, or in other -words its energy is equivalent 
to that of an express train weighii^ 350 tons and travelling at 
60 m. an hour. There is grave danger, therefore, that a small 
pkte, even if tt jdeCeedS in stopping the Shell, may be driven 
bOdRy into the Ship. Moreover, it is as true tO-day as ever it was 


tfairt ithe weakest point in any armour is the Joint. A hedvy Shell 
striking a plate near an edge or corner is liable-to'Ineak oS and 
carry sway a piece of the plate with disastrous reSiilts, and ft is 
thevefOK desirable to eliminate this risk as far as possible by 
reducing the number of joints to a minimum, that Is to aay by 
Increasing the sise of the individual plates. At the present time 
the size of plate capable of being [daced on a ship is only limited 
Iqr the carrying capacity of the railways. 

No substantial alteration in the process of manufactdre of 
armour has taken place since 1910, and the description given 
in the earlier article in this Encyclopaedia requires neither modi¬ 
fication nor addition. In other respects, however, much has 
been learned, and some of the views held in 1911 reqtdre revision. 
For example, the statement that “ plates sometimes vary con¬ 
siderably and are not of uniform hardness thronghout" can 
scarcely be said to be true to-day, in spite of the great increase in 
size of modem plates over those made in the years previous to 19H. 

It is impossible to discuss improvements in armour plate 
without at the same time taking into consideration the improve¬ 
ments which have been made in armour-piercing shell, and also 
the changes which have taken place in the nature of the attack. 
Conditions during recent years have been constantly changing. 
The introduction of capp^ projectiles, and the substitution of 
“ unbacked ’’ for “ backed ’’ trials, each presented problems 
for the armour-plate manufacturer. Moreover it has only been 
possible to solve these problems by the laborions process of trial 
and error, for there is no exact knowledge on the subject, and 
theories (of which there are many) have proved sadly misleading. 
For example, the action of the cap has been, and still is, a subject 
for discussion. It was for some time believed that the action 
of the cap was only effective at velocities over 1,700 ft. per 
second, whereas actual experiment has proved that it is equally 
effective at velocities of 1,000 ft. per second and even less. 
Constant alterations in the size, weight, and design, as well as in 
the quality of steel used in the manufacture of the cap, have 
further complicated the problem from the armour-plate manu¬ 
facturer’s point of -view. 

Interesting as the theoretical aspect of the subject undoubtedly 
is, there arc at present too many unknown factors, both as re¬ 
gards shell and armour, to enable it to be regarded as an exact 
science; and recent exiierience has only served to confirm the 
statement made by an early authority, Maj.-Gen. Inglis, R.E., 
in 1880, that “ in no subject that has ever been raised has mere 
opinion unsupported by practical experience proved so worth¬ 
less as in this." 

Bullet-proof Armour. —While there was a lull In the actMty 
of armour-plate manufacture for naval purposes during the war, 
there was greatly increased activity in the production of light 
or bullet-proof armour. When the armies on the western front 
dug themselves in and the fighting resolved itself into trench 
warfare there was an insistent demand for some means of pro¬ 
tection for the men who had to face rifle fire at close quarters. 
'Innumerable suggestions were made and a vast number of 
.experiments carried out with a view to producing a bullet-proof 
material of reasonable weight. The ordinary’ sfervice bullet, 
consisting of a cupto-nickel (or in some cases a mild steel) case 
filled With load, breaks up fairly easily on a plate of hard steel; 
but the Germans soon discovered that if the bullet is removed 
from the cartridge and reversed (i.e. so that the bullet travels- 
with the base or blunt end in front instead of the pointed end) 
it did not break up but punched a hole in the plate. 

Every effort was made to defeat this attack, but It was found 
that even with the use of the bc.st quality of alloy steel available-a- 
minimum thickness of half an inch was necessary th-Wfep'the 
reversed bullet at short range. All sorts of materials were em-' 
ployed, but steels were found to be the most efficient, and of 
these nickel, chrome, manganese, vanadium, molybdenum and- 
zirconium, both singly and in combination, were all tried. The' 
best results, however, were obtained from nickel-chrome plates,- 
sometimes with an addition of one of the rarer metals. 

Whild these experiments were being- carried out in England 
the Gerina'ns wei%-busy endeavouring to produce something 
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more katlsfactoTjr than the re v er ee d bullet whldi was only 
eff^ictiVb at ehort fat^. In this they vfete completely successful, 
and .they produced »e K W armour-piercing bullet. This con¬ 
sists of an outer envelope of mildsteel of the same size and dimen¬ 
sions as the ordinary bullet. In the centre of the envelope is the 
bullet proper, made of hardened tungsten steel 30 mm. long, 
6 mm. in diamofer, and pointed at one end. The space between 
the envelope and the hard bullet is filled with lead. On striking 
a hard steel plate the outer envelope breaks up, but it and the 
lead' lining hppear to perform the function of a cap, and the 
hardened sted bullet perforates the plate. 

At ranges up to 60 yd. with a good rifle, and more than this 
with a rifle in which the rifling has been worn, the armour-piercing 
bullet is not effective, owing to unsteadiness in flight, but at 
longer ranges nothing less than half an inch of the best steel is of 
any use as a protection against a direct hit at the normal. The 
action of the armour-piercing bullet, however, differs from that 
of the reversed bullet. The former is a dean penetration of the 
plate, whereas the latter punches a hole and removes a portion 
of the plate in the form of a small cylinder. Both at long and 
short ranges, therefore, a plate of at least half an inch in thickness 
was found to be necessary to give any real protection, and os 
plates of this thickness wdgh so lb. per sq. ft. it was obvious that 
a soldier could not cany his own means of protection in addition 
to a rifle and the other impedimenta which he took into action. 
It became necessary then to devise some mechanical method of 
carrying protection, and the combined efforts of many minds in 
this direction finally resulted in that weapon of offence and de¬ 
fence which was afterwards known as a “ tank ” (see Tanks). 

From the nature of the requirements it will be seen that the 
practice of the armouring of the tanks was by no means an easy 
one. In the first place the plates in an untreated condition had 
to be soft enough to be easily machinable, while after treatment 
they were required to withstand the penetration of the armour- 
piercing bullet and the punching action of the reversed bullet. 
This necessitated a very hard plate, but on the other hand it was 
essential that they should be sufficiently tough to prevent crack¬ 
ing or the breaking off of portions of the plate even when struck 
near an edge or comer. In addition the plates were to be capable 
of being riveted to the body of the tank or to one another, and 
finally they must be of the minimum thickness, as the question 
of weight was all-important. 

These requirements were met by the use of nickel-chrome 
steel, which possesses properties of hardness and toughness to a 
remarkable degree. Steel containing 0-3 to 0-5% of carbon with 
3 to 4% of nickel and i-s% to J'o% of chromium was largely 
lued, and in some cases improved by the addition of one of the 
rarer metals. 

In view of the work which the tanks were designed to carry 
out it was of the utmost importance that they should be perfectly 
bullet-proof, and it is p>erhaps not generally known that every 
plate was tested by firing trial against the German bullet before 
it was built into the tank. Under this severe but necessary test 
a very high degree of excellence in the quality of the plates was 
attained. The manufacturers had their own rifle ranges where 
the plates were tested under Government supervision before they 
were dispatched. (E. F. L.) 

ARMSTRONG, SIR WALTER (1850-1918), British art critic 
and writer, was bom In Roxburghshire Feb. 7 1830. He was 
educated at Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford. On leaving 
the university he became well known as a writer on art, and his 
judgment of pictures was considered of great value. From 1880 
to 189* he was art critic to various newspapers, among them 
being the Pall Mall Gasette, St. James’s GcaetU and Manchester 
Guardian. In 1891 he became director of the National Gallery 
of Ireland, a post which he held for more than twenty years. He 
was knighted in 1899. Sir Walter Armstrong was more esjje- 
cially an authority on the Dutch ryth-century and English 18th- 
century periods. He was the author of many works on art, of 
which the chief are: Gainsborough and his Place in Englah Art 
(1898)-, Sir Joshua Reynolds (1900); /. M. W. Turner (1901); 
Sir Henry Raeburn (ipot) and Art in the British Isles (1909); 
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besides Lives of Alfred Stevens, Peter de Wint, Gainsborou|(h 
and Vdasqnez. tie was also'co-editor of Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painiers. He died in London Aug. 8 1918. 

ABUT (see 2.593).—In different sections which follow under 
this heading, the later history and organization of some of the 
powerful national armies which figured prominently in the 
World War are dealt irith. In the articles on countries details 
of-the post-war organization are given, and the object here is 
to explain the functioning of their armies in 1914-9. 

I. —The Beitish Akmy 

Ceitmand and Administration .—In 1910 the British army 
was commanded and administered by an Army Council, a Sys¬ 
tem first Instituted on Feb. 6 1904. The constitution of this 
council was: the Secretary of State for War; the chief of the 
general staff (whose designation was altered in 1909 to that of 
“ chief of the Imperial general staff ”); the adjutant-general to 
the forces; the quartermaster-general to the forces; the master- 
general of the ordnance; the finance member of the Council; 
the dvil member of the Council (later known—^July 1916—as 
“ undcr-secretary of State for War ”); and the secretary of the 
War Office (as secretary). Outside the headquarters staff an 
inspector-general of the forces was appointed, whose duties were 
to review generally and to report to the Army Council on the 
practical results of the policy of that Council; and for that pur¬ 
pose to inspect and report upon the training and efficiency of 
all troops, on the conffition of fortifications and defences and 
generally on the readiness and fitness of the army for war. 
On Aug. 2 1910 the duties of the inspector-general of the 
forces were divided between the inspector-general of the home 
forces and the inspector-general of the overseas forces (the gen¬ 
eral officer commanding-in-chief in the Mediterranean). Both 
appointments lapsed on the outbreak of war in 1914. 

The above constitution of the Army Council continued until 
the outbreak of the war, after which it was varied from time to 
time by the following additions: the deputy chief of the Imperial 
general staff (Dec. 1915); the director-general of military aero¬ 
nautics (Feb. 1916); the director-general of movements and 
railways (Feb. 1917); the surveyor-general of supply (May 
1917). The director-general of military aeronautics, who was 
first appointed in 1913 directly under the Secretary of State, 
ceased to be a member on the institution of the Air Council 
on Dec. 21 1917. Another variation took place on Feb. 27 1918, 
when the permanent British military representative, British 
section, Supreme War Council of the Allied Governments, was 
added; but he again was removed on April 20 of the same year. 

The assignment of duties varied somewhat under the suc¬ 
cessive Orders in Council, but the general principles were as 
follows: Duties in relation to operations were allotted to the 
chief of the general staff; those relating to organization, dis¬ 
position, personnel, armament and maintenance, to the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general and master-general qf the 
ordnance; those relating to the Territorial Force Associations, 
the Volunteer Force and War Department lands, to the ci'vil 
member; finance duties, to the finance member; transportation, 
to the director-gcncral of movements and railways; buuneas 
relating to the commercial administration of army supplies, 
not under the control of the Ministry of Munitions, to the 
surveyor-general of supply. 

In more detail the responsibilities of the miiitaty members of 
Council were as follows; The reneral staff dealt with the mpara- 
tions for and the execution of military operations, inclining the 
estimates of forces required, the organization and establishments of 
these forces from the broader aspect, also with all matters connected 
with military intelliEence and questions of staff duties, including 
training and education. The adjutant-general was responsible for 
all questions relating to personnd (except that of the Army Service 
Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, Amy Pay Corps and Chaplaim 
Dep^ment) and discipline, for oiyanization, establiahmenta in 
detail, mobilization, recruiting, discharges and for the control of 
the Amy Medical Service. The quartemaster-general wai re¬ 
sponsible for supplies, transport, clothing and equipment (including 
personnel and organization), for movements, quartering,.remounts 
and the Amy veterinary Service. The fflaater-genml of the 
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Qr4natD«^ mpqnsible for armaments, the manufacture of 
aatmumtioii and for the Fortincatione and Works Department. 

In the organization of the armies in the field a partitioning of 
le^nnaibOitiee aimilar to that arranged among militaiy siBinhers 
of the Council was adhered to though some modificatioii was 
necessary because the staff in the field was organized under 
three principal staff officers only:—^The chief of the general 
staff, the adjutant-general, and the quartermaster-general; the 
master-general qf the ordnance had no direct representation 
at G.H.Q. The major portion of the latter’s duties in the field 
came under the control of the quartermaster-general, while the 
engineer-iir-chief (a special field appointment) absorbed such 
of the duties of the director of fortifications arid works as were 
required in the field. The quartermaster-general in the field 
controlled the paymaster-in-chief, and had the assistance of the 
Vandal adviser to the commander-in-chief, while the adjutant- 
general in the field controlled the Chaplains Department. It is 
noteworthy that it was not until April igi; that the director- 
general of movements and railways was appointed to the Army 
Goundl, involving the removal of these duties from the quarter¬ 
master-general’s control; a similar change was effected simul¬ 
taneously in the field armies by the addition to the commander- 
in-chief’s staff of an inspector-general of transportation, inde¬ 
pendent of the quartermaster-general.' Similarly, the appoint¬ 
ment of a surveyor-general of supply, anticipated by that of an 
additional civil member of Council to supervise army contracts 
in Dec. 1914, took, for cofirdination purposes, from the control 
of the quartermaster-general, the master-general of the ord¬ 
nance and the finance member, such functions as related to the 
commerdal side of the business of supplying the army. 

The military departments concerned retained responsibility for 
design, specification and testing as well as fur research and ex¬ 
perimental work. The director of army contracts was brought under 
the surveyor-general of supply, and later there was added the direc¬ 
torate of army priority which absorbed the branch known as “ Al¬ 
lies' Munitions Requirements" from the Department of the Civil 
Member. A director of wool textile production was added in Dec. 
iqi7, and in Feb. 1918 the Army Salvage Branch developed and 
was placed jointly under the quartermaster-general and the surveyor- 
general of supply. The only other appointment of interest is that 
m the military secretary. This office has always existed; at one time 
it was under the direct control of the commander-in-chief and 
later under the Secretary of State for War. The exact functions 
have varied from time to time. Broadly speaking, the branch, both 
in the War Office and at a G.H.Q. in the field, dealt with appoint¬ 
ments and promotions of officers, and with honours and rewards 
for all ranlu. Other changes which removed certain duties and 
responsibilities from the Army Council to newly formed ministries 
were effected.by the creation of the Ministry of Munitions (June 
191;)), the Minist^ of Pensions (h'eb. )9t7)i and the Ministiy of 
National Service ({Jet. 1917). Thus, on its formation, the Ministry 
of Munitions took over responsibility for the supply of munitions, 
leaving the question of design to the War Office. About June 1915, 
however, the Ministry of Munitions became responsible for design 
in so far as part of chemical warfare and trenen warfare was con¬ 
cerned, and ill the following Oct. it took over responsibility for 
design in other directions. The director of artillery Decame indeed 
nothiig more than the military representative of the War Office 
and the Front, responsible for making demands—affecting both 
design and supply—on the Ministry of Munitions. _ 

In the original design for the_ British armies in the field, the 
inspector-general of communications held the status of a com¬ 
mander, but by a process of gradual absorption he eventually passed, 
except for defence duties on the lines of communication, under the 
oommend of the adjutant-general (forreenforcementsand casualties) 
and the quartermaster-general (for supply and maintenance). 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the organization of army 
headquarters in Iiiclia, but it should be said that, so far as Indian 
army troops cooperating with British troops in the various theatres 
were concerned, the system of command and administration was 
genci^ly similar to that described above, the chief difference being 
that in India the medical, ordnance and military works branches 
wen each of them independent branches, wwking directly under 
the commander-m-chief. As for the dominions. Crown colonies 
and protectorates other than India, it had been unanimously apeed 
at the Imperial Conference of 1909 thp the organization of all the 
forces of the Empire should be assimilated as far as possible. In 
Canada there existed a permanent militia and an active militia, each 
serving on a three-year term of engagement. They were organized as 
y .mounted brigades, 10 brigades of field ptiUery, 33 infantry 
faehmdes, with the necessary ancillaiy services. In Australia a 
Mnitary XiainingAct had bwn passed, rendering liable for service 


in tune of erntrungy pi} ngdes between the ggesof it# pKj fio,apd 
imposing compulson^ training in the militia qn all malM between (he 
ages of rS and 36. The perinanent force comprjted dhly three nCld 
betteriea, 13 companies of garrison artillery, with eertain engineen 
and a nucleus of departmental eervioes. TIui foroe, nerving on a 
five-year engageownt, and the milhia forces, epying op. a three- 
year term, were organized in both mounted and infantry brig^es 
with establishments similar to those of the British army^ In 1913-4 
the miKtia comprised 33 mounted regiments, sh batteries of field 
artiflery and to battalions of infantry,, with proportionate aiKillsry 
•ervtcM. In New Zealand all males between theages of 17 and 55 
were liable for service in time of war, those between 18 and 35 under- 
piing training and those between 25 and 3o_pa88lng to the reserve. 
The _ permanent _ force (sufficient only for instructionai purposes) 
serving on an eight-year engagement, and the territoriiU force, on 
a seven-year engagement, consisted of 13 mountsd regiments, 9 
batteries of field artille^, 9 batteries of garrison artillery and 16 
battalions of Infantiy with the necessaiy ancillary services. In the 
Union of South Africa the permanent force on d five-year engage¬ 
ment consisted of five mounted regiments and five batteries of 
artillery. There wore also a small coast-defence force and an active 
citizen force, serving on a four-year engagement, comprising nine 
mounted regiments, four dismounted regiments, three oattenCs of 
fieW artillery, 12 battalions of infantry and the necessary ancillary 
services. No other colony or protectorate maintained a force ci any 
appreciable size, but all had some force of armed police or volunteers 
in some sort of military organization. In certain of the protectorates, 
such as East Africa, Nyassaland, Somaliland, Uganda, Gambia, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, permanent coloui^ troops, 
officered by officers seconded from the regular army, were maintained 
for local rervice. In all the dominion forces the armament was in 
the main identical with that of the British army, the only important 
exception being that Canada in lieu of the Lee-Enfield -jot rifle had 
the Koss of the same calibre. The latter was discarded early in 
the war. 

Forces Available .—Until the end of the 19th century the 
British forces, always limited by the expense entailed, were 
maintained for the following purposes: (n) Garrisons of trained 
troops for the outlying colonies and protectorates (including 
India); (6) a force available for the prosecution of punitive 
expeditions, or for the maintenance of order in those colonies 
and protectorates or on their frontiers; (c) the first-line defence 
of the United Kingdom in the event of invasion. The South 
African War, however, of 1890-1902 proved such a severe strain 
on home military resources that assistance offered by the self- 
governing dominions was gratefully accepted; and the rendering 
of this assistance marks a definite and important step forward 
in the military organization of the Empire as a whole. Owing 
to the trend of European politics at the beginning of the 20th 
century, the purposes for which the military forces were main¬ 
tained underwent a definite change, and the organization—still 
limited by the costliness of a purely voluntary system of service 
—was subjected to a series of reforms based on the following 
possible requirements: (a) a small striking force capable of taking 
the field in Europe at short notice; (J) gairisons for colonics and 
protectorates (including India) and reinforcements for the 
prosecution of punitive and other campaigns in connexion there¬ 
with; (c) the defence of the United Kingdom against invasion 
during the possible absence of the striking force referred to 
above. This change in policy, due to the possibility of inter¬ 
vention in a European war, involved the absorption in the 
striking force of the whole of the regular forces serving at home, 
and thus the provision of additional organized forces adequate 
for defence against invasion became a vital necessity. 

' During the years 1910 to 1914, therefore, military effort was 
concentrated on the organization of this small striking force of 
regulars (which received the title of “ Expeditionary Force ’’) 
and of the Home Defence Force of territorial troops. The 
focussing, at the outbreak of war, of the whole regular military 
energy and experience on a small expeditionary force, and the 
consequent neglect of preparations to make use of the untrained 
masses of the male population capable of bearing arms, led, 
however, to a temporary paralysis of the powers of expansion. 
The regular expeditionary force was piermanently organized in 
its field formations of divisions; and up to the outbreak of the 
World War no higher formations, such as army corps and armies, 
had beeiv definitely organized, although the staffs and head¬ 
quarter units for a general headquarters and two armies (or 
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army corps) were detailed to be fohned on mobiHsation. In 
addition the lines-Of-conununication troops provided were cal¬ 
culated to a minimumi which in practice soon proved inadequate. 
As regards personnel, the peace establishments of the units 
composing the force were, in the interests of financial economy, 
based rather upon the numbers required annually to provide 
the drafts necessary to maintain the strengths of the garrisons 
in colonies and protectorates than upon the requirements of the 
Expeditionary Force when it should take the field. 

As must be the case with any army raised and maintained 
upon a voluntary basis and paid as economically as possible, 
a constant and large percentage of the individuals included in 
the home establishments were “ immature,” cither because 
their training had only lately begun or because they had been 
accepted when still youths with a view to their gradual develop¬ 
ment; so that in order to put this Expeditionary Force in the 
field it was always necessary that there should exist reserves not 
only sufficient to make up the difference between pence and war 
establishments, but also sufficient to replace the “ immatures ” 
included in the peace establishments and to provide replace¬ 
ments for early casualties up to io% of the force. But, in spite 
of continued and varied campaigning, the British army had 
never been called upon to replace any great number of casualties; 
and therefore the necessity for providing numerous trained 
reserves in excess of those required for first mobilization, although 
foreseen, was not sufficiently realized by the country as a whole. 

The actual organization maintained, then, during this period 
was as follows: (a) The regular army at home, organized to 
place in the field, at very short notice, one cavalry division 
(four to five brigades), six infantry divisions (with a minimum 
of lines-of-communication troops), and certain coast-defence 
troops (for home defence). To meet the defidences in per¬ 
sonnel there existed; (h) the regular reserve, composed of men 
who had been fully trained by service in the regular forces; 
(e) the special reserve (known as “ militia ” until 1008), organ¬ 
ized in units and composed of men who had merely received a 
recruit’s training and subsequent annual trainings of 27 days 
in their special reserve unit, and certain skilled tradesmen who 
did not require and did not receive a military training (these 
were not organized in units). The special reserve units proper 
formed the infantry of the coast-defence garrisons. It was further 
proposed that certain of these special reserve units (known as 
“ extra-special reserve units ”) should be used as units (not 
draft-finding) either on the lines of communication of the Expe¬ 
ditionary Force or to relieve regular units on foreign service in 
order that they might join the Expeditionary Force, should it 
be so desired, (d) The Territorial Force, organized in 14 
mounted brigades, 14 infantry divisions and certain coast- 
defence troops. Being designed for home defence only, the 
peace establishment of the Territorial Force was intended to be 
that at which it would take up its defence duties in war. And 
not only was the strength of the Territorial Force seriously 
deficient, but much of the personnel were inadequately trained, 
and, moreover, included a large percentage of men who were 
too old or too young or physically unfit for active campaigning. 
The Territorial Force Reserve was so weak as to be negligible 
(661 officers and 1,421 other ranks on July i 1914). 

Other forces which existed or came into being during the years 
IQIO to 1914—which may be termed the preparatory period for the 
World ^^r—were, in addition to the Territorial Force Reserve: 
ia) the Technical Reserve; (6) the Veteran Reserve. When these 
forces were first formed in 1910 they were intended to be part of the 
Territorial Force Reserve, but in 1911 they were reorganized, and 
the Territorial Force Reserve was relegated to its own force, the 
other two reserves becoming distinct formations, the Veteran Re¬ 
serve being renamed the “ National Rewrve." Neither of these 
forces had any definite liability for service unless undertaken by 
individual members in some other capacity. The functions of the 
Technical Reserve were to supply expert and skilled workers to 
assist the national forces in time of national emergency. For this 
purpose there were registered a number of owner-drivers of motor 
vehicles, a few of whom were eventually attached to the Expedition¬ 
ary Force, the larger number, however, being utilized at home. 
The " Voluntary Aid Detachment " scheme also was instituted as 
part of this reserve, and in accordance with the Geneva Convention. 


Originally derigned to supply the personnel for ” casualty clearing 
stations it was finally usm for the purpose of supplying personoM 
(almost entirely female) for military hospitals at home and overseas, 
each individual taking service on a personal engagement. The 
organization also provided and maintained a considerable number 
of nospitals and convalescent establishments at home. 

Training of Youths .—Cadet units had been in existence for 
many years as a part of the old volunteer system, and were 
broadly divided into two classes: those raised and maintained by 
universities and schools, and those raised and maintainedlocally 
at the expense of individuals. On the formation of the Terri¬ 
torial Force the former class were formed into Officers’ Training 
Corps, and in 1908 were removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Territorial Force Associations and came directly under the War 
Office. The latter units, however, were taken over by the Terri¬ 
torial Force Associations. The Officers’ Training Corps existed 
primarily to provide officers for the special reserve and the 
Territorial Force; they were divided into senior and junior divi¬ 
sions by ages, the former being practically confined to the uni¬ 
versities. Members of these corps could obtain a first certifi¬ 
cate in either division, but the second, and qualifyifig, certificate 
could only be obtained in the senior division. The number of 
O.T.C. contingents in 1910 was 171 and in 1913, 182; but the 
numbers composing the units had increased In 1913 to 25,208. 
That efficiency was also growing is shown by the fact that, in 
1910, 2,665 certificates were obtained, and in 1913, 8,303—the 
attendances at Annual Camp in each year exceeding 10,000. 
In 1910 there were 340 officers commissioned direct from these 
Officers’ Training Corps, and in 1913, 2,096. 

During the war period the Officers’ Training Corps were con¬ 
tinued, and considerable use was made of their personnel in 
supplying the deficiency of instructors for the formation of the 
new armies and also in meeting the grave shortage of junior 
officers throughout the regulars, territorials and new armies. 
The normal work of the corps—more especially of the senior 
division in granting certificates and supplying officers for the 
Territorial Force and special reserve—continued throughout 1913; 
but at the end of that year those members who attained 18 
years of age were called upon to be attested as privates, and 
were then immediately passed to the reserve. They were, 
however, continued as members of their O.T.C. until the age of 
19, when they were summoned to the Colours. This continua¬ 
tion of their training enabled them to be rapidly brought forward 
for commissions, if-duly recommended by their O.T.C. 

The cadet units provided for the traininjt of boys with a view to 
their eventually joining the ranks of the Territorial Force, and for 
this purpose there was a recognized affiliation between the cadet 
unit and the appropriate Territorial Force unit. In 1910 there were 
39 such cadet units, comprising 53 companies, rising gradually to 
258 units, comprising 848 companies, in 1914. During the war a 
very large increase took place, there being in 1915 312 units, com¬ 
prising i,(Ki7 companies, with a total strength of 41,108; which in 
1919 had risen to 890 units of 2,464 companies, with a total strength 
of 102,500 cadets. Though by no means an Officers' Training Corps, 
the 28th Batt. of the London Regt. (Artists’ Rifles) was in Dec. 
1914 selected by the commander-in-chief to act as an officers’ 
training battalion for the armies in France; it was withdrawn to the 
neighbourhood of general headquarters, and to it were attached for 
training all candidates for commissions from the ranks of theTer- 
ritorial Force units In the field. 

During 1916 the deficiency in officers became even more acute, 
and early in that year a cadet school was established in France at 
which N.C.O.’s aw men selected from units actually in the field 
were trained with a view to their obtaining temporary commissions. 
Simultaneously the Army Council decided that in future—except 
in certain technical branches—no temporary special reserve or 
Territorial Force commissions would be granted to any candidate 
who had not passed through the ranks m a cadet schooj (latterly 
.designated ” cadet battalion ”) unless he had previous military ex¬ 
perience as an officer. This necessitated the formation at home of a 
number of cadet battalions specially designed to prepare candidates 
for commissions. They must not be confused with the Officers' 
Training Corps of the cadet units normally existing in peace; in 
fact_, members of both senior and junior divisions m the Officers’ 
Training Coips were compelled to pass through these new cadet 
battalions before being considered for commissions. 

Organization .—Certain reorganizations in the regular army 
itself took place immediately prior to 1914. The system of 
communication was greatly improved by the formation of signal 
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cotnpaniet^ i^yal Engiaeen - (telegnph, telephone,^ visual and 
despatch-riding). One such company was oltottcd to each 
division, the headquarters section being with divisional head¬ 
quarters, and a section with each infantry or cavalry brigade 
headquarters, units maintaining their own signallers for internal 
communication. In the field artillery 2 howitzer brigades and 
6 divisional ammunition columns were added, the result being 
tlmt each of the 6 Expeditionary Fmrce divisions was provided 
with a complete howitzer brigade of 3 batteries, in place of 
the brigade of 2 batteries which had hitherto existed. In con¬ 
sequence of these additions, an increased number of army 
reservists were required for mobilization; and to provide them 
a certain number of recruits for field artillery were taken for 
a short period of Colour service in order that they might be 
rapidly trained and passed to the reserve. In this way it was 
possible to reduce the number of special reservists of the field 
artillery, and the training brigades hitherto maintained for 
these special reservists became available to form the divisional 
ammunition columns on mobilization. The number of field- 
artiUery depots was increased from 4 to 6. The infantry organ¬ 
ization was also altered from 8 to 4 companies per battalion. 
This reorganization had not taken place in the Territorial Force 
when mobilization occurred, but was then introduced. A com¬ 
plete revision of the system of supply and transport in the field 
was also made. The divisional train system (organized in 4 
companies, each composed of a technical headquarters and 
the baggage and supply wagons of units, manned by Army 
Service Corps drivers) was introduced, and the chain of supply 
to railhead was completed by the introduction of a mechanical 
transport supply column of 3-ton lorries for each division. This 
unit, plying between railhead and the refilling point, daily 
refilled the supply wagons of the train. The cavalry division did 
not form a train but was served by two mechanical transport 
supply columns of 30-cwt. lorries delivering on altcriute days. 
The stv>ply of ammunition was organized in a similar manner, 
the divisional ammunition column (horsed) refilled units and 
was itself refilled from railhead by a mechanical transport 
ammunition park (one per division). (For the Flying Corps, see 
the article under that heading.) 

In the organization adopted for war the division was designed 
to be the tactical and administrative unit, self-contained in 
that it was composed of all arms (except the Flying Corps) and 
was provided with all the ancillary services required for its 
maintenance in the field. This system obtained throughout 
the British armies during the war, the divisions as self-con¬ 
tained units being allotted to army corps as occasion required, 
and these in turn to armies; the only deviation was in the case 
of the Australian and the Canadian army corps, in which the 
corps itself, once formed, remained intact and in certain respects 
became the “ unit of administration.” 

The division in detail consisted of: headquarters (including 
the commander and staff, the commanders of artillery and engi¬ 
neer troops and the directors of medical, veterinary and ord¬ 
nance services); 3 infantry brigades—each of 4 battalions, re¬ 
duced in the winter of 1917-8 to 3 owing to shortage of personnel; 
4 artillery brigades—each of three 6-gun batteries (three bri¬ 
gades were i8-pounder guns and one was 4-s-in. howitzers); one 
heavy battery and ammunition column—four 6o-pounder guns, 
horse-drawn; one divisional ammunition column (carrying 
ammunition for all arms); 3 field ambulances—each comprising 
bearer and tent divisions; 2 field companies Royal Engineers 
(a third added later); one signal company R.E. (sections distrib¬ 
uted to headquarters of divisions and infantry brigades); the 
divisional train (carrying baggage and supplies and executing all ’ 
supply arrangements between refilling points and the troops 
themaclves); one mobile veterinary section; one cavalry squad¬ 
ron (withdrawn almost immediately to reenforce the cavalry 
edrps). 'niU^i'ha 4 Strength (excluding details at the base at 
the rate of Jtfc^Sth) of 583 officers, 17,488 other ranks, 

5,592 horses JS^nS) 24 machine-guns. 

The orgatSaBnn of a cavalry division followed the same lines, 
but tiomprisea 4 brigades each of 3 regiments, in place of 3 


brigades each «{ 4 battalions in the infantry division. Site 
strength (excluding details at the base at the rate of 10% of 
strength) was 439 officers, 8,830 other ranks, 9,815 horses, 24 
guns (13-pounder), 34 machine-guns. 

Administration ^ Pertonnel.—The record of service* of all per¬ 
sonnel (except officers) together with necessary personal details 
were kept track of through the “ record offices.” In these offices 
were filed the original attestation fqrma, on which all "casualties ” 
affecting the rank and file (e.g. promotion, postings, transfers, 
alteration of original terms of service, wounds, rewards, punish¬ 
ments, and details of marriage, children and next-of-kin) were 
entered on receipt of the notification of the “ casualty ” from the 
unit concerned. This system continued in war as in peace. All such 
notifications in war, however, passed through the 3rd echelon of 
genml headquarters of the theatre and were also entered on a 
special war army form which followed the individual throughout his 
service dunng the war period. By this means general headquarters 
could te kept informed of the state of their forces in bulk or detail 
and the War Office of the general strength of the armies. The 
careera of ofl^rs were followed in a somewhat similar manner, but 
certain War Office branches acted as record offices. 

Payments to officers were made through agents (bankers), and 
spreial army cheques made out by an officer could be cashed within 
defined limits by field cashiers accompanying the troops. Payments 
to men were reported on " acquittance rolls ” and entered in the 
P^y book carried by every man. Theec paymentB— 
together with credita, counter-charges and claimf* received from 
any source or resulting from casualties reported to record offices— 
were brought to account by the regimental paymaster at home in 
charge of the accounts of the men affiliated to each record office. 
lliiB^atem; piwared shortly before the outljreak of war and first 
testra therein^ obtained for all theatres except India and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and proved very siiccc.ssful—the maximum personnel en- 
pged at any time being 1,942 directing staff (of whom 250 were 
females) and 44,676 subordinates (of whom 30,000 were females). 

.WaW/j8o/ion.—Preparations for mobilization had received 
most careful and detailed consideration during the years im¬ 
mediately preceding the war; and it may be truly said, in 
respect of the Expeditionary Force, that when mobilization 
was ordered in Aug. 1914 everything was ready “ down to the 
last gaiter button.” These mobilization preparations were con¬ 
fined entirely to that Expeditionary Force; the embodiment of 
the special reserve and the Territorial Force being merely a 
calling-up of existing personnel and not in any sense a “ mobil¬ 
ization.” The stages in the prepared plan of mobilization were 
minutely followed, anti comprised, first, the initiation of what 
was termed the “ precautionary period,” followed almost at 
once by that termed “general mobilization.” The “ precau¬ 
tionary period ” scheme was based on the necessity for defending 
the Umted Kingdom against the possibility of invasion or raids 
—a primary danger in the case of an island power. For this 
purpose .the r 61 e of the navy was of first importance; and defence 
was required for all harbours and dockyards called into use. 
The plan was briefly that all standing defences (artillery and 
its ancillary services of electric lights, etc.) should be immediately 
placed on a war footing—the personnel being completed by 
regular reservists who, on the first day of mobilization, joined 
the units detailed for standing defence duties. These units 
ag^ were augmented by units of the special reserve and Terri¬ 
torial Force accustomed to train annually at the defences for 
'which they were intended and which they actually manned at 
the outset of the “ precautionary ijeriod.” The mobile force 
associated with these defences was in the first instance formed of 
infantry and artillery units composing their peace garrisons, 
reinforced temporarily in many cases by detachments of serving 
personnel from units stationed farther inland and actually 
mobilizing. On the embodiment of the Territorial Force, cer¬ 
tain of its units proceeded, according to programme, to their 
coast defences (known as their “ war stations ”), thus replacing 
units of the regular army temporarily forming mobile garrisons 
but actually destined for the Expeditionary Force; these Terri- ' 
torial Force units were sufficient not only to form the garrisons, 
but also to furnish small mobile columns. Later, certain ol 
these units—chiefly those detailed for fixed defences—were in 
turn relieved by special reserve infantry units, who proceeded to 
their allotted coast defences or “ war stations ” after embodi¬ 
ment at depots, where they had shed their Expeffitionary Force 
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petB(Minel and abioifbed any aurplns regular reservists and sick 
and immature men of the mobiHaed regular units. In addition 
to t^e manning of the coast defences, certain vulnerable points 
—^.g. possible landing-places for small raiding-parties, cable 
landing stations, wireless receiving Stations, vital railway bridges 
—required watching or protection at the Inception of the 
precautionary period. This was undertaken as an additional 
obligation by the special service sections of the Territorial Force, 
each being allotted a particular war station. Those units of the 
Territorifd Force not absorbed either at once or after relief by 
the special reserve units in coast defences, were assembled for 
training in their infantry divisions and mounted brigades; and 
preparations were completed for their rapid conveyance to any 
threatened point. 

In actual fact a slight variation from the original scheme was 
made for a few days in respect of the disposition of the 4th Reg¬ 
ular Division of the Expeditionary Force. This division, whose 
normal peace stations were in Woolwich, Shorncliffe, Dover, 
Chatham and Colchester, was ordered on the third day of mobil¬ 
ization to send small forces of infantry and artillery to Norfolk, 
Yorkshire and Edinburgh. Its headquarters were later moved to 
Bury St. Edmunds, and took over for some days the command 
of the east coast (excluding coast defences), until a Territorial 
mounted division was sufficiently organized to release the 4th 
Division for the Expeditionary Force in France. Similarly, 
the 6th Division from Ireland was brought over to England and 
assembled as a support to the Territorial formations guarding 
the east coast. This tlivision, an integral part of the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force, was retained at home for this defensive purpose 
until the beginning of Sept, and only then followed the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force, joining it on the Aisne. General mobilization was, 
therefore, really confined to the regular units comprising the 
Expeditionary Force. 

To deal first with personnel. As a constant preparation for 
mobilization, each unit during peace compiled twice yearly a 
mobilization form, showing the personnel actually available with 
the unit, less those required for duty elsewhere and those immature 
or insufficiently trained for the field. This form was passed to the 
record office concerned, which, after stating the number of reservists 
detailed for the unit and its first rcfinforcements (which invariably 
accompany it overseas), and any deficiency or surplus of reservists, 
passed on the form to the War Office for investigation and informa¬ 
tion. The only action taken in the War Office was to detail the 
requisite number of officers from the reserve of officers and special 
reserve. The proclamation of mobilization and simultaneous issue 
of posters and individual notices summoned all reservists to rejoin 
the Colours—those of cavalry and artillery to allotted depots; 
those of infantry to rcgimcmal depots, where they were clothed, 
armed, equipped and dispatched as reqiured to units, the residue 
remaining at depots for incorporation in special reserve units in 
course of embotfiinent. Those of other arms rejoined their units 
direct, there to be clothed, armed and equipped; any surplus or 
deficiency Ijeing adjuster! by their eorps depots, where the sumhis 
unallotted reservists rejoined. As regards matfrifl, each unit of the 
Regular Expeditionary Force (with the exception of certain merhan- 
ical transport units of the Army Service Corps) possessed the 
mobilization vehicles, arms and equipment required to pass from 
peace to war scale; and it was mereiy a question of issue and 
tiking into uso. As regards horses, the whole system had under¬ 
gone revision only just in time for actual mobilization. This 
system was that commands made a classified census of suitahie 
horses available among the civil population. Any surjilus over 
and above that required by units mobilizing in one command 
was re-allotted by the War Office to meet deficiencies in other com¬ 
mands— e.g, tho Aldershot command, which has practically no 
territorial area, olitained most of its horses from the London 
district, which mobilized very few troops. The .system involvwl 
sending for the horses, Iiut the loyal coilperation of inhabitants in 
voluntarily bringing their horses to _ named centres to a certain 
extent overcame this defeet._ Certain large firms had for .some 
years received annual subsidies under a contract to provide on 
emergency a given number of horses of specified classes suited to 
military requurements. 

The War Period. —Owing to the special conditions of warfare 
which prevailed from igt4 onwards, to the progress of inventions, 
and to the variety of theatres in which operations took place, 
the standard organization of the original Expeditionary Force 
proved inadequate to meet the various requirements. It is, 
however, notew’orthy that the structure of the infantry divi¬ 


sion-^he main baris of 'otgoniBkion—remained zubsUntialiy 
intact, thongh the strengths and the proportions of arms aild 
services underwent modifiqation, according to changing, epfitU- 
tions and the special needs of certain theatres. Thiu, to the 
divirional organization were added, for example, an employ¬ 
ment company and a salvage section. 

Royal Engineers.—la the later stages of the war the need—in 
connexion with artillery-ranging—^for more accurate ground sur¬ 
veying than was afforded by the field-maps became evident. The 
three Mid survey companies—en^Ioyed prior to mobilization by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on the continuous survey Of the 
United Kii^dom—^werc thcrcfoie expanded into field survey 
battalions, France receiving one per army and other theatres a 
due proportion. These included specialist sections termed ^ topo¬ 
graphical, map, observation, sound-ranging and meteorological. 

When mine warfare was added_ to trench warfare above ground, 
35 special " tunnelling companies,” recruited from coal-mioers, 
were formed, each with an establishment of la officers and ^q7 
other ranks. This was later raised, in the case of all but 5 compapies, 
by 4 officers and 223 otherTanks per company, by the attachment of 
infantry working parties. 

Artisan works companies to the number of five were formed in 
France for the construction of hutting and other engineering work. 
Eleven forestry uniu, for the purpose pf obtaining timber in France, 
were raised, and in addition a considerable number formed in 
Canada were employed in France, Scotland and Wales. Seven army 
tramway and foreway companies were formed in France to con¬ 
struct, maintain and operate trench tramways and light railways, 
and these eventualjy became transportation (R.E.) units. A 
“ special works ” unit (Camouflage Park) was formed in ipi6 and 
operated throughout the armies. A small inundation section was 
formed in France in 1918. 

Chemical Warfare .—After the German gas attack at Ypres in 
April 1915 a start was al once made to select, organize and train the 
personnel who were to be concerned with the use of this new lethal 
weapon. The first special company of the Royal Engineers was 
formed for the purpose in July 1915, and numbered 186, and three 
Other companies were in existence by Sept, of that year, taking part 
in the battle of Loos. Rapid progress continued; during the winter 
1915-6 the 4-in. Stokes mortar and an improved flame-thrower were 
developed, and in Oct. the special companies were expanded into a 
special brigade R.E., which was comiiosed of a special (cylinder) 
company R.E., with an establishment of 8 officers and 250 other ranks, 
a special (mortar) company R.E., of 18 officers and 310 other mnka, 
and special sections R.E. (for flame-throwers) which, however, were 
never fully equipped or up to strength, the use of this weapon being 
soon abandoned. During 1917 this organization was again revisciL 
and each of the five armies then in existence in France was provided 
with a headquarters special company R.E.—the various technical 
companies being allotted as required by the tactical situation. 

Tne above was the organization for offensive action. Defensive 
measures against gas were first organized by the dircctor-geneml of 
the army medical services; and in June and July of 1915 specialist 
officers were appointed to the headquarters of each army, where 
anti-gas schools were established. These officers were at first called 
” chemical officers," then " gas officers,” end finally ” chemical 
advisers.” In March 1916 the defensive measures were taken over 
by the director of gas services for coordination with the offensive 
measures, and gas officers were appointed to all divisional head¬ 
quarters where anti-gu schools were established. The, special 
brigade R.E. also provided non-commissioned officers to 'infantry 
brigades for the purpose of checking the fitness or otherwise of the 
respirators and for supervising the general state of gas defence. In 
March 1917, chemical advisers were appointed to meb corps head¬ 
quarters. The gas services eventually expanded to a totu of. 490 
officers and 6,875 other ranks. 

Royal Artillery .—In the original Expeditionary Force the ratio 
of guns to infantry wu approximately 6 per 1,000 rifles, but as the 
war progressed so did gun-puwer show a marked increase; and 
whereas in Aug. 1914 Royal Artilleiy personnel throughout the world 
totalled 92,920, by Aug. 1918 it had, reached 548,780. Taken in 
detail the horse artillery made but slight increase, the number of 
batteries rising from 26 to a maximum of 28 in I^i8; field artillery 
increased from 153 to a maximum of 722 battenes in 1915. This 
number, however, was subsequently reduced to just over 600 6-gun 
batteries by the assimilation of a certain number of 4-gun battenes. 
A considerable reorganization took place later when the field artillery 
brigades were reclassed as " divisional ” and " army.” In the 
Royal Garrison Artillery, which manned the medium and heavy 
guns and howitzers as well as the few mountain batteries, the 
number of heavy batteries rose from 12 to a maximum of loo in 
1916; siege batteries from 3 to a maximum of 425 in 1917; mountain 
batteries from 9 to a maximum of 17 in 1918. Anti-aircraft sections, 
non-existent in 1914, reached a maximum of 275 in 1918. Trench 
mortar batteries, first formed in 1916, reached their maximum of 
142 in 1917. 

Machine-Gun Corps .—In the autumn of 1915 the formation of the 
Machine-Gun Corps was decided upon. Originally consisting in 
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MiterBte cotnpailiM, the oorpe wm rcorfMiizedin the ivlnter of 1917-S 
on e battalion bam. Eventually one macfaine-gun battalion waa 
attached to each diyieioh, and other battaliona were army troops. 
A battalion comprised a companies, and a company consisted al 
4 sections each of four guns (total 6a guns). A ^rtion of this 
corps, eventually became the nucleus of the Tank Corps. 

Tank Corps .—In June 1916, the heavy section of the Machine* 
Gun Clorps in France was organized in six companies as the nucleus 
of the Tank Corps. Each company consisted of 4 sections, each of 6 
tatOw, three “ male " and three " female,” with one spare tank per 
company. The crew of a tank was one officer and seven other ranks. 
In Sept, of the same year expansion was decided upon. An adminis¬ 
trative branch waa to be' formed in England and a fighting branch 
in Fiance, consisting of 4 companies designed to become 4 battalions 
as the tanks became available. At the same time 2 companies were 
formed in England urtth the intention of their development into 5 
battaliona Efy Nov. 1916, the first 4 battaliona in France were 
gtoiip^ in 2 brigades, and In April 1917, the trd brigade of 2 bat¬ 
talions was transferred there from England. Expansion continued, 
and in June 1917, the title of "Tank Corps” was definitely be¬ 
stowed on the corps. 

Iii April —after various vicissitudes and delays, due some¬ 

times to difficulties of manufacture and sometimes to shortage of 
personnel—a portion of the corps was formed Into armoured car 
battaliona; and at the time of the Armistice plans were in hand (or 
an establMmettt of 6,000 tanks in 1919. The original Tank Com¬ 
mittee which had handled the design and manufacture of tanks was 
replaced early in 191B a Tank Board including official rraresenta- 
tlves of the Ministry of Munitions, Admiralty and War Office and 
individual experts, thus ensuring for the new arm a concentration of 
expert naval, military and industrial knowledge. 

Hfedfcoi.—-On the outbreak of war steps were taken to prohibit 
the export of drugs and to encourage the manufacture in Great 
Britain of certain drugs which before the war were largely Imported 
from Germany. Elaborate arrangements were made to meet very 
large demands for medical and surgical stores, and there was no 
lack of the essential remedies and appliances required for the treat¬ 
ment of the sick and wounded. The Army Medical Stores at Wool- 
trich were expanded and depots were established throughout the 
country for the supply of medical stores to home hospitals. The 
use of certain adds, etc.; for medicinal purposes was other stopped 
or restricted and substitutes employed so that these substances 
might be available for the manufacture of explosives. Stocks of 

S uinlne were commandeered to meet heavy demands, and during 
te early part of the malarial season of 1917 the average monthly 
issues of this drag were over j| tons. A total of 1,088,000,000 
tablets of compreased drugs were supplied, and some 34,000,000 
doses of various vaednes and sera were issued for the prevention and 
treatment'of disease. Practicallv all the vaccines were manufactured 
in the laboratory of the Royal Army Medical College. An army 
spectacle depot was established in London for the supply of spectacles, 
etc., to the troops, and this depot eventually supplied all the artificial 
eyes and ophthalmoiogical apparatus required. Over 350,000 pairs 
of spectacles and 00,386 artifidal eyes were supptira, and 508 
X-ray outfits of various types were issued. Splint-making shops 
were established in France, Egypt and Salonika, the output of 
which was supplemented by the supply from Great Britain to the 
armies in the field of 1,675,000 standard splints. Enormous quanti¬ 
ties of surgical dressings were issued during the war, including over 
108,000,000 bandages, over 87,700 m. of gauze and over 7,350 tons 
of cottonwool and lint. At the beginning of Aug. 1914, hospital 
accommodation in the United Kingdom amounted to approximately 
7,000 beds, distributed in some 300 hospitals of varying sizes. On 
the mobilization of the Territorial Force the hospital accommodation 
was increased ty 11,960 beds in 33 general hospitals (subsequently 
increased to 35) which were raplaly established in buildings which 
had been earmarked previously tor tne purpose, chiefly in university 
towns. The permanent military hospitals, with the 33 Territorial 
Force general hospitals, formed the nucleus of the war hospital 
accommodation in the United Kingdom. This accommodation was 
expanded as occasion demanded by means of hospitals organized 
by Voluntary Aid Detachments or private effort, by the conversion 
of a^lUms, poor-law institutions, and other large public and private 
buildings into temporary military hospitals, and by the allocation 
of teds in civil hiMpitals and the erection of laige nutted bcwpitals 
in the various training centres. At the time of the Armistice the 
hospital accommodation in the United Kingdom had teen expanded 
to a total of 364,133 beds in 3,436 hospitals and there were then 333,- 
074 patients in these hospitals. During the period Aug. 38 191a to 
July 31 1919 there were received from overseas and mstributed to 
nospitals in the United Kingdom 3,640,650 sick and wounded. 
One hundred hospital ships was the maximum number ever em¬ 
ployed, and 56 fully equipped and extemporized ambulance 
trains were In use at home. In 1914 the strength of the R.A.M.C. 
was 1,068 officers, 3,895 other ranks, 463 nursing sisters; while 
at the, time of the Armistice its strength had risen to 13,045 offi¬ 
cers, 131,361 other ranks, 13,769 nursing sisters, and 10,897 'V.A.D.’s 
Dsntol Servics .—Prior to the war no dental treatment was pro¬ 
vided for in the military organization, necessary work being carried 


out by eottteacts with dvil deMol surgeons. The reduction of Mte. 
standards for enlistment necessitated by the war resulted in a small 
organization being formed, and later the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory service increased the needs for dental treatment enormously, 
and the lack of sufficient army personitel to cope with the wane 
at one time seriouriy affected the preparation of drafu for overseas. 
In 1918 it was calculated that 70 % of slightly over 1,000,000 men at 
home required dental treatment before being dispatch^ overseas, 
and in July 1918 it was found necessary to call up for service all 
civil dental surgeons who were liable and to employ them profes¬ 
sionally with the troops. The number of dental sur^ns commis¬ 
sioned for professional work rose from 36 in 1915 to 850 in Nov. 1918. 

Army Service Corps (renamed Royal Army Service Corps on 
Nov. 37 1918).—From 1910 until the close A the war extensive 
development and expansion of the Army Service Corps took place, 
the former being a process of slow evolution during the four years 
preceding the outbreak of war; the latter being necessarily rapid, and 
the direct result of the war itself. The strength of the corps in 191 a 
was 498 officers and 5,933 men; and on Armistice Day 1918 it had 
grown to 11,364 officers and 314,834 men. The creation of the new 
armies in 1914 necessitated a large and rapid increase of Army 
Service Corps officers; and a number of “ direct ” temporaiy com¬ 
missions were granted to applicants whose experience in civil life 
was such as to fit them for the miscellaneous duties of the corps. 
The numbers obtained were so great that transfer to the fighting arms 
waa encouraged, and later, for younger men, insisted on. The trans¬ 
fers totalled 1, 300 . Similar steps were taken _ as regards other 
ranks—63,000 being replaced in the Army Service Corps by men 
of other services who had become unfit for the trenches, by women 
and by coloured personnel. The sub-division of the duties of the 
Army Service Cc^s into animal transport, mechanical transport, 
and supplies continued. As regards animal transport, although the 
period from 1910 to 1914 showed a decrease, owing to the gradual 
introduction of meehanical propulsion, the expansion of animal 
transport during the late war was both colossal and varied, in that 
horses, mules, camels, donk^s, bullocks, reindeer, and dogs were 
all utilized to meet the divergent reimirements of the various 
theatres. In France the Army tervice Corps were responsible for 
the provision of personnel and the upkeep of all divisional trains, 
reserve parks, auxiliary horse transport companies, and _ horsed 
ambulances; and they even extended their scope in that in their 
advanced horse transport depots, in addition to maintaining their 
own formations, they held complete turn-outs for every arm of the 
service, technical and non-technical. In Egypt and Palestine, in 
addition to extensive employment of normal horsed transport, 
40,000 camels and 8,000 donkeys were used. In E. Africa also, as 
far as animal transport was possible in that theatre (owing to tsetse), 
in addition to the horsed transport, bullock transport and carrier 
transport were largely used; and in north Russia the horse and mule 
were largely substituted by reindeer and dogs drawing sleighs. 'Hie 
outstanding feature, prior to the war, was the growth of mechanical 
transport, and during the war the intensive use of the internal- 
combustion engine in place of steam propulsion. The expansion of 
the mechanical-transport branch of the Army Service Corps can 
best be appreciated by the fact that in 1910 the total number of 
mechanical vehicles was approximately 175; in 1914, 348 four- 
wheeled vehicles and 34 motor-cycles; and in 1918, 86,837 four- 
wheeled vehicles and 34,865 motor-cycles. Concurrently with the 
large increase in vehicles, a corresponding development had of 
necessity to take place to ensure their maintenance. Mobile repair 
unite lirere established in the field, light repair shops in the advanced 
areas and heavy repair shops at the bases. Advanced meehanical- 
transport store depots were likewise formed in the forward areas, 
also main mechanical transport depots at the bases. At the com¬ 
mencement of the war a portion of the laree number of vehicles 
requii^ were obtained through the medium of a subsidy scheme dur¬ 
ing peaoe, but, as the subsidy scheme was in its infancy, the major 
portion had to be obtained by impressment, the result being that 
' vehicles were a heterogeneous collection of condition and makes. The 
resources of the United Kingdom were developed to their maximum, 
and had of necessity to be supplemented largely through purchases 
abroad. Every endeavour was made to standardize the vehicles in 
each formation, and to eliminate non-standard makes at the earliest 
pomible date; and the efficiency of the mechanical transport was 
largely due to the thoroughness with which this was carried out. 
In the case of supplies, prior to the war the soldier at home received 
a daily issue of bread and meat only, the remaining items com¬ 
prising his ration being provided by means of a daily cash allowance 
expended.under regimental arrangements. On the outbreak of ww 
the troops both at home and abroad passed automatically to the 
" field ” scale of rations, and the Army Service Corps was at once 
responsible for the provision and distribution of all the items com- 
priiied therein, as well as for many categories of medical wmforts 
for hospital use, and, in addition, the provision of forage and petrol. 
As the armies increased in size, and included many different na¬ 
tionalities among their personnel, special treatment in diet was re¬ 
quired, BO that a remarkable diversity of commodities had to be 
provided) the number of these at the cessation of hostilities amounted 
to approximately 500 different articles, mostly perishable, as com- 
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to m 19*4., Dun«g,tlj« w^.djuly (oidiag itrengtlM 
theatw peached ^ppro^im^tely 5,400,000 jneo and 867,000 
animate, and to maet thaae numbeta the daily tonnage In foodatuffi 
wa» 1 1 fOOO toiu, 4 hd Jn lontge StOOO tout. To enture thu tnaintenanoe. 
aupplies mre drawn iram every quarter of the globe, a itect which— 
cp.nhtned with the effccta of eubmatine warfare—necemtated pro- 
VMion beiiw made montha ahpad, ao that a ateady flow to the vanoua 
theatrea of war ahould continue with the minimum of Interruption, 
Further, It waa neoeaaary to eatabHah large bakeriea, build frosen- 
meat atores, or increaae the extiting acoommodation for frown meat, 
and develop the local reaoui[cea of each theatre to the fuiieat extent, 
with the view of economizing ahipping. The Army Service Corpa 
alao undertook the manufacture of certain commodltlea, auch aa 
pearl barley, wuaagea, beef atew. tibben, jam, ghi, and tinned 
chicken; in addition to agricultural devek^menta lor the provition 
of vegetablea, potatoea, barley, maize and wheat. They alao ar¬ 
ranged bulk installationa for petrol, and the neceaaary proviaion of 
tinplating and caae-boarding for canning and packing. 

Army Ordnance Services ,—In 1910, and onwarda till 1914, the 
ordnance aervices of the army were carried on by a ataff of *51 
officers and 2,341 other ranks, reinforced by some 4,300 civilian 
subordinates. Tne “ other ranks " were formed in 9 companies of 
widely varying strengths, and in a number of small detachments 
distributed throughout the army. The holding of bulk supplies of 
oranance stores and clothing waa restricted to Woolwich and 
Pimlico respectively. To these two places were consigned the stores 
and clothiiu manufactured or supplied by the Government factories 
or the trade, and from them distribution waa made to the local 
ordnance depots lor issue to the trrwps. Reserves of warlike stores 
Md clothing for one cavalry division, one cavalry brigade and 6 
infantry divisions were held in ordnance charge at Woolwich, Pim¬ 
lico or elsewhere together with mobilization equipment for those 
units which, while non-existent in peace-time, would be required to 
place the Expeditionary Force on a complete war footing. As 
regards the oiganization of the ordnance services for war, tqia waa 
almost exclusively conflned to functions on the lines of communica¬ 
tion. The personnel allotted to the frontal area waa limited to a 
deputy director (and a small staff) with Expeditionary Force 
headquarters, a deputy-assistant director with each division, and 
a warrant officer with each brigade. The director of ordnance serv¬ 
ices waa to be on the atail of the I.G.C. lines of communication. 
The perronnei for lines-of-communication duties was to be found 
by forming ordnance companies each with an establishment of 2 
officers and 164 other ranks, additional officers being allott^ ac¬ 
cording to the number of companies mobilized. When, in Aug. 1914, 
the Expeditionary Force embarked for France, 8 of these ordnance 
companies with 32 additional officers accompanied it to the bases, 
where were also dispatched the war reserves of stores and clothing. 
The rapid expansion of the array in the field, and the multiplication 
of various exmditionary forces in widely separated parts of tne globe, 
not only called for great increases in ordnance personnel but also 
revolutionized the organization of the services in the field. The 
main alteration lay in the recognition of the necessity for extending 
the principle of an ordnance officer with a division to an ordnance 
organization with the headouarters of each corps and army. More¬ 
over, the immense use made of artillery throughout the campaign 
called into existence a number of mobile ordnance workshops, the 
main functions of which were to bridge the giro between the artillery 
front and the large workshops at the base. These field workshops, 
which were all mechanically propelled or drawn, were of three 
categories, light, medium and heavy, their nomenclature indicating 
the nature of the repairs to be undertaken, aa also their relative 
degree of mobility. Though frequently “ pooled " to meet any 
particular set of circumstances, they were organized on a scale of 
two light per three divisions, one medium per corps and one heavy 
per army. The value of these mobile shops will tc the better ap¬ 
preciated when it is stated that but for them something like 45,000 
guns and carriages would have had to be relegated some distance to 
the rear, if not to the base, for repair. 

At the date of the Armistice there were in existence to of the light, 
25 of the medium and 6 of the heavy variety. Other novel formations 
at the front included gun parks, railhead detachments, ammunition 
sections, and officers’ clothing depots, while there were added to the 
normal organizations on the lines of communication institutions 
such as schools of instruction in ammunition, ammunition repair 
factories and repair depots at the bases. The effect of this wide 
expansion of ordnance functions and of the magnitude of the opera¬ 
tions in the different theatres of war was to call for a very great in¬ 
crease in personnel, both officers and men. In the case of theformer, 
employment was from the commencement offered to retired officers 
who, by taking over the work at home, released the active offi¬ 
cers for service abroad. As soon as it was seen that many more officers 
Would be requir^, a scheme was set on foot to obtain " temporary ’’ 
officers from suitable professions in civil Kfe, and to train them in 
ordnance duties. As for the other ranks, large numbers of pensioned 
warrant and non-commissioned offiders of the corps offered their 
services, the remainder required being obtained by direct enlist- 
meht. At the date of the Armistice 2,342 officers and 38,193 other 
ranks were doing doty with the ordnance services, in 144 companies 
and Other formations. The majority of this personnel waa serving 


MwrseaK the Waoce tetrt Jd the topic dspots, where they, formed 
roe nucleus of a nfgss of civilian lalxiur, which reached a maximum 
of 48,000, nearly oneihalf being women. 

Turning to tne store side of-the question, the original-war iw-- 
servea were early eodiausted, and it became necesMiy to evtdve 
storage Khemea in thw country of far wider dimensions than wero 
offered by the onginal depots at Woolwich and Pimlico. Each of 
these parent institutions set up subsidiary depots up and down the 
country, as far as poMifole devoting each to the storage of the class of 
article supplied by the trade of the particular locality. From these 
sub-depots suppUes in bulk were sent overseas direct as ordered, 
thus materially reducing transport and double handling. Moreover, 
inspection hitherto carridd out only at the respective headquarters 
was decentralized so as to enable inspection to take place ether at 
theae aub-depota or at oontractoni’ works. In addition to these ex- 
paiwons an entirely new depot of very large capacity was erected 
at Didcot and worked independently of Woolwich. A separate 
organization was called into existence to deal with the vast quantities 
of ammunition and exploaives turned out by the national fiHing 
factoiiea. A number of " dumpa ” were formed in various parts rt 
the kingdom, and in addition an ordnance depot was attached to 
each factory and took pver its daily output for dispatch as ordered. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the task imposed upon the ordnance 
services can be had when it is stated that the following quantities 
of the items named were dealt with:—fi-inch (and larger) guns, 
5,756; 6o-pounder guns (and under), 21,160; machine-guns, 230,000; 
gun-ammunition rounds, 217,000,000; smail-arm-ammunition rounds. 
9,150,ooo,o<x>; blankets, 40,674,773; personal equipment sets, about 
6,500,000; jackets, upwards of 27,000,000; trousers, 27,000,000 
pairs; pantaloons, 8,000,000 pairs; boots, 40,000,000 pairs. 

Labour.—The density of armies—i.s. the number of men to the 
acre in the area of active operations—increased to a d^ree never 
imagined in previous wars; and this, with the long period of static 
warfare and the'introduction of mechanical transport, by which 
alone it was possible to cope with the movement of the vast amount 
of ammunition, stores and supplies required, made road maintenance 
of paramount importance. The need for personnel to create and 
m.'untain the road communications became so acute that, in June 
1915, labour battalions of navvies were formed. At first all the 
personnel was over military age, and 11 battalions attach^ to the 
Royal Engineers were formed; but these, together with the Army 
Service Corps companies which had gradually become necessary for 
work in the docks and stores, were all transferred en bloc to the La¬ 
bour Corps in I 9 J 7 -. In this year also the importation of coloured 
labour, including Chinese and S. African, was introduced. When the 
French railways became so congested as to be on the verge of a 
breakdown, this Labour Corps was augmented from every possible 
source, and a large number of companies of prisoners-of-war were 
affiliated with it. The basis of organization was the company of 500 


known as Agricultural Companies, composed of unfit and over-age 
men, were formed to assist agriculture at home. 


Expansion .—No plan existed in 1914 for the expansion of 
the regular forces, beyond the automatic embodiment of the 
special reserve units. These were already included in the scheme 
for Home Defence, with the exception of certain extra-special 
reserve units which were earmarked for other service. The only 
step taken towards expansion during the mobilization period 
was to withdraw prior to embarkation 3 officers and 8 non¬ 
commissioned officers from each infantry unit of the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. The next step was to call home regular units 
from overseas garrisons, relieving them by extra-special reserve 
units and territorial units who volunteered for the duty. These 
regular units on arrival from overseas were reorganized. The 
additional mounted brigades thus formed, with existing avail¬ 
able mounted troops, enabled the cavalry to be reorganised as 
a corps of 3 divisions, each of 4 cavalry brigades. The 5 addi¬ 
tional infantry divisions were completed as to other arms by the 
mobilization of artillery and engineer units existing at home 
surplus to the Expeditionary Force; but horse artillery and for¬ 
tress engineer companies bad to be used in some instances to 
make good deficiencies. 

Lord Kitchener, on assuming contnd as Secretary of State 
for War, at once grasped the need for immediate and immense 
expansion, but there remained no regular army basis on which 
to build, and three alternative courses presented themMives: 
(a) To expand the special reserve, which was partially regular 
owing to the inclusion of the regular depot establkhmenta; (fi) 
to use the Territorial Force organization, which provided* frame- 
wock of X4 mounted brigades and 14 infantry divlsiona; (0) to 
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cftMe entirely 'new foMtutSens. T 1 »e '<>bjeell6n« to the first 
course were that it wbuM di$or^ani!Ee the maihteiiance organiza- 
tiojn (the special .reserve) ot, the regular forces already engaged 
in. the oampaifpi, that .t^> number of special reserve units was 
too'smaS and that they consisted of practically nothing but 
iitfan^try. The main objection to the <econd was the inadequacy 
of the frameworlc. upon which to construct ^e necessary too 
infantry'divisions^'duplication and reduplication of these small 
nudti would eventually enthll practically new formations; their 
duplication an,d reduplication for tUlution fay the inclusion of the 
untrained, manhood of tfae country would render them immobile 
and temporuily disorganiae them for any purpose whatsoever. 
Home Defence woidd hereby be paralyzed and the possibility 
of tuing any units already existing and organized for reinforce' 
ment* would be neutralized. Lord Kitchener therefore decided 
to create new dmsions forthwith, retaining the apedal reserve 
for its maintenance functions and simultaneously fostering the 
training and recruiting (and eventual duplication) of the Terri¬ 
torial Force in order to relieve regular army units in garrisons 
overseas and to supidy immediate unit reinforcements to the 
field army; and further, as soon as the territorial divisions, not 
broken up for the above two purposes, were suflldently trained, 
to put them into the field as complete divisions. The new 
divisions were to be created as armies (ptopuiarly termed Kitchener 
armies), each of too,ooo men; and the nucleus of the I. New 
Army was at once commenced by forming the unit organization 
of 6 dividpns (numbered g to r4) and drafting into them the 
necessary personnel. The II. and III. Armiea began to form in 
Sept. igi4 and comprised the divisions numbered 15, 17, 18, 
ipj so, ar-36 and 37. The IV. Army (30th to 3sth Divs.) 
began to form in Oct. and Nov. but never took the field in dm¬ 
sions, being converted in April igi$ to draft-finding duties. The 
V. Army (Divs. r6, 36, 38, 3g, 40 and 41). begun in Dec., even¬ 
tually took the divisional numbers of the IV. Army. The Terri¬ 
torial Force divisions used to relieve regular troops overseas were 
the ist Weaaex, xst Home Counties and and Wessex. These 
were never re-formed as divisions. Units of the W. Lancs, and 
rst London Divs. used as unit reJSnforcements to the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force in France, were eventually reassembled in their 
divisions there. Those who took the field later as complete 
formations did so at first under their territorial designations but 
were eventually numbered so that the final divisional enumera¬ 
tion of the Field Army Divisions included all regular, territorial. 
New Army, Indian (embracing British and Indian native units) 
and Dominion contingents. 

Recruiting During the Wor.—With the exception of a certain 
number of officers (•who had had experience in the army and in 
many cases experience of minor campaigns) and of a certain 
number of older men whose period of army and reserve service 
had expired, there existed no reservoir of men who had under¬ 
gone regular military training to arms, owing to the fact that 
the army had always been maintained by voluntary enlistinent. 
This was a considerable handicap; but, on the other hand, the 
fact that a number of ex-officers and older men had had previous 
campaigning experience was an advantage, though, of course, 
they were insufficient in numbers to deal ■with the man-power 
of the nation as a whole. 

Directly mobilization was ordered voluntary recruits offered 
themselves in such numbers that the recruiting machine was 
for a'time paralyzed and unable to deal with the applicanta 
The intake. Which, prior to the outbreak of war, was* from 70 
to 80 per day, rose Immediately to 6,000 per day from Aug. s 
to aa; to g,000per day from Aug. aa to 30; and by Sept. 3 it had 
reached 33,000 per day. On Sept. 10, owing to lack of accommo¬ 
dation in barracks and deficiencies in stores and equipment, 
the standards had to be raised considerably. This was correctly 
Interpreted as meaning that the urgent need for men was over; 
and‘the numbers fell to a,500 per day. On Nov. 6 the standard 
was again-toWaied, and recruiting rose to 3,000 a day. 

' Towards the and of the year—when it became evident that 
mere men would be required—a parliamentary recruiting com- 
ttittoe was formed, and ai recruiting campaign was undertaken 


throughout the country, resulting in an intake of some 60,0 
men. In July igis, a National Registration Act was passe 
and the. Local Government Board were allotted the task 
supplying the particidars of all males between the ageS' of : 
and 41. From these, registers were compiled in various recrui 
ing areas; and in Oct. igis, the “ Derby Scheme ” or " Groi 
System ” was initiated by Lord Derby on his appointment 
Director-General of Recruiting. Under this system men we 
to be enlisted for one day and immediately passed into t 
reserve with liability to be called to the Colours when require 
Between Oct. as a^ the middle of Dec. 3,000,000 men we 
attested under this system, of whom 50% were married me 
but as the Government had given a pledge that single men won 
be called up before married men, and it became clear that t 
single men of the nation had not responded, it was decided 
introduce compulsory service. 

The first Military Service Act received the royal assent at t 
end of Jan. igi6, rendering liable for military service all sin) 
men between the ages of iS and 41; and calling to the Color 
under this Act commenced on March 3. The Act was lat 
extended to include married men, who began to be called ■ 
on June 34. Complaints were rife against the decisions of t 
examining medical officers; and medical boards were substitut 
in May igi7. This was followed by the transfer of recruiti 
from the military to the ci'vi) authorities and the creation of t 
Ministry of National Service as a civil authority for recruitii 
This new ministry took over all recruiting duties for the na\ 
army And air force on Nov. 1 igi7. A further Military Servi 
Act was introduced in April 1918, rendering liable for milits 
service all men between the ages of 18 and 51; but in acti 
practice the calling-up of the older men produced small rcsul 

Under the authority of the War Office 3,631,313 men voU 
tarily enlisted between Aug. 4 1914 and the end of Feb. 19! 
and from March i 1914 to end of Oct. 1917,1,790,381 men wi 
called to the Colours; this gives a totd of 4,4s 1,694- Sub 
quently, under the authority of the Ministry of National Servi 
from Nov. i 1917 to the Armistice (Nov. ii 1918) 549,308 m 
were called to the Colours. After the Armistice enlistm* 
again became voluntary, and the ministry enlisted 1,138 n 
into the regular army up to Jan. 15 1919, when recruiting v 
retransferred to the War Office. 

Higher Formations by Theatres of War .—The gradual expi 
sion of the British armies in the various theatres, and variatic 
in the strategical situation, led to changes in the organization 
higher commands and to movements of the minor formatic 
from one theatre to another. It is only negessary here to d 
with the changes in organization of the higher comman 
theatre by theatre. 

France (and United Kingdom).—The first Expeditionary Fo 
was organized as one army, sub-di'vided into 3 army corps. 1 
I. and fl. Army Corps and cavalry division took their place on 
left of the French army in Aug. 1914, and fighting had coramem 
b^ore the arrival of tne ^ih Div. and the III. Army Corps he 
quarters to which this division was allotted. These, however, ti 
part in the operations from Le Catcau onwards, the 19th 1 
Bde. (composed of battalions originally allotted to the lines 
communication) for the time being taking the place in the 1 
•Army Corps of the 6th Div., which did not join the army m the fi 
until the middle of September. The army was commanded 
'Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, with Lt.-Gen. Sir A. J. Mur; 
as chief of the general staff, Lt.-Gen. Sir C. F. N. Macready 
adjutant-general, Lt.-Gen. Sir W. R. Robertson as quartermast 
general, and Maj.-Gen. Sir F. S. Robb as inspector-general of 
Tines of communication. The 1. Army Corps was comm^^ed 
Lt.-Gen. Sir D. Haig, and was composed of the ist and and Ummo 
The II. Array Corps—originally commanded by_Lt.-Gra. Sir I. 
Grierson, who died in France en route to _the position of assemblj 
was commanded by Gen. Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien, and was cc 
posed of the 3rd and 5th Divisions. The 111 . Army Con)S t 
commanded by Lt.-Gen. W. P. Pulteney, and was composed of : 
4th and 6th Divirions. The cavalry division was commanded 
Maj.-Gen. E. H. H. AUenby. t-,. , j j n 

In Oct. 1914 the 7th Div. and the 3rd Cav. Div. landed at Ost( 
under the command of Maj.-Gen. Sir H. S. RawUnaon. 

By Nov. 1914 the cavalry had been expanded to a corps of th 
divisions upoer Lt.-Gen. Allenby. Two Indian cavalry divisii 
composed of British and Indian units arrived shortly afterwar 
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Til* rwiaiilder of the umy wa*. envanieed .as follow* i—l. Army 
Corps (Haig), II. Army Corps fSmi^Oorrien), III. Army Corps 
(Puteeoey), IV. Army 'Corps (Kawiinson), Indian Army Corps 
^t.-Gen. Sir J. WUcocks).. There was shortly added the V. Army 
Corps (Gen.. Sir H. C. O. Plumer). The Expeditionary Force had 
now attained dimensions which necessitated its further sub-divisioa, 
and the term “>Army ” was introduced on Deci 36 1914, after 
which the army .corps were designated ‘'Corps.” General ^r 
Doucdas Haig was ai^intcd to command the 1. Army and Gen. 
Sir^. Smith-Dorrien, who was shortly succeeded by Gen. Sir 
H. C. O. Plumer, the IE Arnw. Lt.-Gen. Sir W. R. Robertson became 
chief of the general st^ in France in Jan. 1915, and Lt.-Gen. R. C. 
Maxwell succeeded him as quartermaster^eneral. The 111 . Army 
was formed in July 1915, and Gen. Sir C. C, Monro appointed 
to the command ; he was succeeded by Gen. Sir E. H. H. Allenby, in 
Oct., on his appointment tothe commancLin-chief in the Dardanelles. 

In Oct. 1915 the composition of the British armies was: G.H.Q. 
troops; Royal Flying Corps (Trenchard) in three wings; Cavalry 
Corps (Bingham) « three divisions; 1 . Army (Haig)—I. Corps 
(H, Gough), lil. Corps (Pulteney), IV. Corps (Rawlinson), Indian 
Corps (C. 6. Anderson); II. Army (Plumer)—II. Corps (Fergus- 
Bon), V. Corps (H. D. Fanshawe), VI. Corps (Keir); III. Army 
(Monro, then Allenby)—two Indian cavalry divisions (Barrow 
and Cookson), VII. Corps (Snow), X. Corps (Morland), Cana¬ 
dian Corps (Alderson), XI. Corps (Haking). 

On Dec. 19 1915 Gen. Sir Douglas Haig succeeded Field-Marshal 
Sir Jtdin French in command of the British armies in France, and 
Lt.-Gen. L. £. Kiggeil became chief of the general staff. In Feb. 
1916,Lt.-Gen.G. n-Fowkcbccameadjutant-general. Field-Marshal 
Sir J. French was appointed commander-ln-chief of the Home Forces. 

In Dec. 1915 the reorganisation of the War Office staff at home, 
necessitated by the enormous expansion of the British army and 
the increasing number of theatres of war, caused considerable 
changes. Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Robertson succeeded Lt.-Gen. Sir A. J. 
Murray, as C. 1 . G. S. Lt.-Gen. Sir C. F. N. Macready succeeded Lt.- 
Gen. Sir H. C. Sclateras adjutant-general to the force* in Feb. 1916. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Cowans continued as quartermaster-general to the 
forces—a position which he had occupieil since the commencement 
of the war and which he held until the end. In Foil. 19x6 Gen. Sir 
C. C. Monro took command of the 1 . Army in France. 

In Sept. 1916 the British Expeditionary Force in France continuing 
its expansion was reorganized into hve armies, comprising: G.H.Q. 
troops; Royal Flying Corps (Trenchard) in five brigades; I. Army 
(Monro, then Ilorne)— 1 ., IV., XI. Corps, totalling to divisions; 
(1. Army (Plumer)—VlII., IX., I. Anzac, II. Anzac Corps, totalling 
It divisions and including ist, 2nd, 4th and 5th Australian and 4th 
Canadian Uivs.; III. Army (Allenby)—and Cav. and ist (Indian) 
Cav. Divs., VI., VII., XVll. Corps, totalling 1 cavalry division and 
6 divisions: IV. Army (Rawlinson)—1st Cav. and and (Indian) 
Cav. Divs., Hi., X., XlV., XV. Corps, totalling a cavalry divisions 
and 17 divisions (including the Guards and New Zealand Divs.); 
Reserve (later V.) Army (Gough)—3rd Cav. Div., fl., V., XIII. and 
Canadian Corps, totalling i cavalry division and 10 divisions. 

In Oct. 1916 Gen. Sir C. Monro was appointed commander-in- 
chief in India and was succeeded in roinmaiid of the I. Army by Gen. 
Sir H. S. Horne. In June 1917 Gun. Sir E. H. H. Allenby was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief in Egypt and Palestine, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in command of the III. Army by Gen. Sir J. H. G. Byng. 

In Aug. 1917 the organization of five armies still held good. The 
Cav. Cores had been reconstituted, and comprised the isl, and, 3rd 
and Sth Cav. Divs.; the Indian units of the Indian cavalry divisions 
having been transferred to Egypt and Palestine, and the remainder 
of the cavalry—reenforced by mount^ yeomanry—having been 
reorganized into the above divisions. The I. Army (Horne), con¬ 
taining the 1 ., XI, XIII., Canadian and Portuguese Corps, totalled 
13 divisions—the 4 Canadian divisions being now in one corps and 
the 2 Portuguese divisions which had joined the Allies being or¬ 
ganized with the British forces. The II. Army (Plumer) comprised 
the IX., X., L Anzac. and II. Anzac Corps, totalling la divisions; 
the 1st, and and 5th Australian Divs., constituting the 1 . Anzac 
Corps and the 3rd and Australian Divs., with the New Zealand 
Division, the if. Anzac Corps. The III. Army (Byng) comprised the 
HI., IV., VI., VII., and XVn. Corps and the 4th Cav. Div.— 
totalling I cavalry division and 13 divisions. I'he IV. Army (Kaw- 
linson) temporarily comprised only the XV. Corps of 4 divisions, 
and the 1st Div., not incorporated in a corps. The V. Army (Gough) 
comprised the II., V.. VIII., XIV., XVfll. and XIX. Corps. 

In Nov. 1917 Gen. Sir H. Plumer was appointed to command the 
British troops in Italy, and Gen. Sir H. Rawlinson was transferred 
frpra the command of the IV. Army to that of tho II. until within a 
fortnight of Gen. Plumer’s return in March 1918. General Sir H. 
Rawlinson was, in Peb. 1918, appointed British military representa¬ 
tive Ob the Supreme War Council (recently instituted) and n member 
of the Army Council. In March, however, he was recalled to com- 
ipand the V. Army in the crisis following the German offeneive of 
March ai, and in the following month resumed command of the IV. 
Army. In Dec. 1917 Lt.-Gen. Sir T. E. Clarke was appointed 
quartermaster-general, and in fan. 191B Lt.-Gen. Sir H. A. 
Lswraice chief of the general stafif in France. 


In Feb. 1918 Lc-Gen. Sir H. H. WBson was sppoimsd chief of 
the imperial general etaff at the War Office, and G^. Sir W. Robert- 
aon abortly afterwarde replaced Field-Marshal Viscount French (on 
the iatter's appointment as viceroy of Ireland) as commandtr-in- 
chief in Great Britain. In Sept, 1018 Maj.-Gen. Sir G. M. W. 
Macdonogh succeeded Gen. Sir C F. N. Macready aa adjutant- 
general to the forces at the War Office, on the latter's appointment at 
chief commiuioner of the metropolitan police. 

In Aug. 1918 there were still five armies, the cavalry corps having 
been reduced to the let, and and 3rd Divs., and the XlV. and XVIIL 
Corps broken up. These changes were due to the diminished person¬ 
nel available. The composition of the divisions, too, had been 
weakened by the reduction of infantry brigades to 3 instead of 4 
battalions. The Royal Flying Corps (now designated The Royal 
Air Force”) in France had been increaeid by the creation of 
Independent Air Force (Trenchard), which took up poeitionB in 
rear of the French and was concerned with long-distance bombing- 

At the time of the Armistice on Nov. 11 1918 the order of battle 
comprised: G.H.Q. troopi; Royal Air Force (T. M. Salmond), 
Headquarters Squadron and oth Bde. (directly under G.H.Q.), with 
the 8th Bde. in the Independent Air Force (Trenchard); Cavalry 
Corpe (Kavanagh) of three divisions; 1 . Army (Horne)—VII., VlIl., 
XXlI. and Canadian Corps, and 1st Bde., R.A.F.; 11 . Army 
(Plumer)—H.. X., XV., XIX. Corps and and Bde., R.A.F.; HI. 
Army (Byng)—IV., V., VI., XVII. Corps and 3rd Bde., R.A.F.; 
IV. Army (Rawlinson)—IX., XIII. Australian Corps and Jjth Bde., 
R.A.F.; V. Arniy (Birdwood)—I., III., XL, Portuguese Corps and 
loth Bde.,R.A.F. 

After the conclusion of the Armistice the bulk of the armies were 
demobilized or transferred home, the remainder forming, with young 
soldier battalions from home, the army of the Rhine and the neces¬ 
sary clearing-up forces in France and Belgium. 

Ilah -—in Nov. 1917, in the crisis followii^ Caporetto, British 
and French reenforcemente were sent from France. The British 
troops were allotted the Montello sector of the defence of the Piave, 
which was the hinge linking the portion of the line facing N. in the 
Alps with that facing E. in the plain and covering Venice. General 
Sir H. Plumer, until then commanding the II. Army in France, was 
appointed to the independent command of the British troops in 
Italy. On Dec. 4 the line allotted was taken over. The troops com¬ 
posing the force were: XIV. Corps (Lord Cavan); sth, 7th, a3rd, 
4JBt and 48th Divisions. Later, when it was decided notto maintain 
as large a force in Italy as was originally intended, Gen. Plumer 
returned to France and was succeeded in command on March 10 
1918 by Gen. the Earl of Cavan. Lt.-Gen. Sir J. M. Babington 
assumed command of the XIV. Corps. The 4iBt Div. returned to 
France in March, followed by the sth Div. in April. In Oct. the X. 
Italian Army—including the XIV. British Corps (less 48th Div.), 
and the XI. Italian Corps, later temporarily reBnforced by theXVill. 
Italian Corps—was placed under the orders of Lord Cavan for what 
proved to be the final offensive. The 48th Div. wa.s temporarily 
attached to the XII. Italian Corps. 

Egypt .—in Jan. 1915 the garrison of Eigypt had been enlarged by 
the arrival of troops from England, India, Australia, and New Zea¬ 
land to a total strength of 68.000. They were at that time organized 
aa: Army Troops: Indian Expeditionary Force—consisting of the 
10th and lith Indian Divs. composed of British and Indian units; 
East Lancashire (Territorial) Div.; Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps (Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Birdwood), comprising the 1st Aus¬ 
tralian and the New Zealand and Australian Divs. The garrison 
nt the outbreak of war was commanded by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. 
J. H. Byng, who was relieved in the increased command at the end 
of Bept. 1914 by Lt.-Gen. Sir J. G. Maxwell. In March 1913 the 
expedition to the Gallipoli peninsula was launched from Egypt 
(which acted as lines m roinmunicatiun to the force), and the 
remainder of the troops were organized for the defence of the Suez 
Canal. Lt.-Gen. Sir. A. J. Murray was appointed to the command 
in Jan. 1916 with M^.-Oen. A. Lynden Bell as chief of the general 
staff, Maj.-Gen. W. Campbell as senior administrative staff officer, 
and Maj.-Gen. E. A. Altham as inspector-general of communica¬ 
tions for the whole Mediterranean. Lt.-G^ Sir J. G. Maxwell 
retained the position of High Commissioner. 

The forces, reinforced by the withdrawal of the' Dardanelles 
Expeditionary Force and from France, were organized for the 
defence of the Suez Canal, with the XV. Corps (Horae) at Port 
Said, the IX. Corps (Byng) at Suez, the Anzac Corps (Godi^) at 
Isma'ilia, and the VIII. Corps (Davies) in rescue. The and and 4th 
Australian Divs. were in process of formation.^ The 46th Div. 
arrived irom France but returned before being incorporated in a 
corps. After the abortive Turkish attack the following reductions 
and changes took place gradually, 

in 1916 the VIIl., XV. and IX. Corpe H.Q. returned to France, 
where they were reconstituted, the 4and Div. (Feb.), 3iit, let aad 
and Australian (March), New Zealand (April), and aad 4th Aus¬ 
tralian (June) and 11th Ouly) Divs., proceeding to France in the 
months shown, and the 13th Div. to Mesopotamia in March. 

In June 1917, after the first battle of Gaza, Gen. ^ E. H. H. 
Allenby replaced Lt -Gen. Sir A. Murray in the chief 'command, 
and in July the Eastern Force woa under Lt.-Gsn, SirP. W. Chet- 
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Xalaaiila.—The AUM loroM, in anticipation ol the Creek nation 
kdnng the Entente Poirera, eomaienced to aae emble in tbia theatfp 
U war in Oct. 19x5, under'tlie commnnd'OiCeii. Sarrail bf the French 
army. In thU wst phaee of operation! (the attempted relief 
Seadna, -and the %MidrattaI to and the defence of the Salonika 
i«gion>,'tbe Bvididl'fdntee engaaed were under the command of 
LtXkn. SieB. T.' Mahon, and inclnded the lOth, aand. 97th and ailth 
Diva. The 17th :Div. was transferred to Egypt at the end of Oct. 
but returned to Salonika in Nov. 1915. These were followed by the 
16th Oiv. from France in Jan. 1916. In April 1916 the British forces 


idth and 97th Divs.; garrisons of the islands of Mudros, Imbros, 
Tenedoa and Thasca. Gen. Sir G. Milne assumed command of the 
British forces in May 1916, and Lt.-Gfm. Sir C. J. Briggs took 
command of the XVl. Corpa The 60th Div. was tranaferred to 
Salonika from France in Jan. 1917 for the spring offensive of that 
year, but proceeded to Egypt in June of the same year. In Aug. 
1917 the force was further reduced by the withdrawal of the lotn 
Div. to Egypt. Other transiers and changes of organisation did not 
affect the major formations; but the strength of the divisions re¬ 
maining was of course diminished when the brigades, as in other 
theatres, were reduced from 4 to 3 battalions in the spring of 1918. 

These 4 divisions later form^ the “ Army of the Black Sea.” 
They were gradually dimimshed by the course of demobilisation, 
and as the result of events and decidons on Middle Eastern policy. 
During 1918 and 1^9 varioua British farces operated in the Cau- 
caaus, Persia and Transcaucaaia, and a military mission accom¬ 
panied Gen. Denikin's (afterwards Gen. Wrangel's) operations in 
South Russia in 1919-90. 

Meto^tamia.—Early in Feb. 1915 an Indian Expeditionary 
Force (known as ” Force D ”) was dispatched from India under 
the command of Lt.-Gen. Sir A. A. Barrett (who was shortly suc¬ 
ceeded by Gen. Sir J. E. Nixon). This force seised Basra as a base 
and advanced on Bagdad. The total strength of the force at this 
period was 6,717 British and 19.9^5 Indian combatants, 5,695 non- 
combatants and 11,000 animals, including camels and mules. In 
Jan. 1916 Lt.-Gen. Sir P. H. N. Lake succeeded to the command, 
and the tnl Lahore and 7th Meerut Divs. were transferred from 
France. Then followed the battle of Ctesiphon, the retreat to Kut 
and the surrender there of the 6th Poona Div. in April 1916. The 
force (6th Cav. Bde., 3rd, 7th and later 13th Indian Divs.) or¬ 
ganised to relieve Kut was commanded W Lt.-Gen. Sir F. J. Ayl¬ 
mer, who was shortly succeeded by Lt.-Gen. Sir. G. F. Gorringe. 
On Aug. 98 1916 Lt.-Gen. Sir Stanley Maude was appointed com- 
mander-in-ohief of the force. It wns now organized as: base and 
lines of communication; Bushire detachment; Euphrates line— 
15th Indian Div.; Tigris Corps (Lt.-Gen. A. S. Cobbe), comprising 
^h Indian Cav. Bde., 3rd Lahore and 7th Meerut Divs., 13th and 
l^th Indian Divs. Shortly afterwards the Tigris Corps was re- 
organiacd as the I. Indian Corps (Cobbe), comprising 6th Indian 
Cav. Bde., 3rd Lahore and 7th Meerut Divs.; and the III. Indian 
Corps (Lt.-Gen. Sir W. R. Marshall), comprising the 13th and i4Th 
Indian Divs. On Nov. 18 1917 Lt.-Gen. W. R. Marshall was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief owingto the death of Sir Stanley Maude. 
The 3rd Lahore and 7tlh Meerut Divs. were transferred to Egypt ks 
April and Jan. 1918 respectively. Various reinforcements had been 
added to me force from time to time. By Nov. 1918 there were 
present an Indian cavalry div. (6th, 7th, nth, and later 3rd Ii\dian 
Cav. Bdes.); I. Indian Army Corps (Cobbe), 17th and 18th Indian 
Diva; III. Indian Army Corps (Sir R. G. Egerton), 13th and I4tb 
Indian Divs.; tsth Indian Div.; North Persian Force (Maj.-Gen. 
L. C. Dunstervifle), 36th and 39th Indian Inf. Bdes. 

Nortk-WeH Frontier of India .—From 1014 to 1917 frequent 
risings took place on the N.W. frontier, followed by punitive ex- 
peditiona which in many cases were of considerable strength (one 
or two mixed brigades and sometimes more). Three divisions were 
maintained as war strength on the frontier throughout the period 
of the World War, and these divisional headquarters acted as con- 
troliing headquarters or groups of columns formed substantially by 
their respective divisions, though the order of battle was modillM as 
required. < The 1918 operations in Persia and in the Caspian region 
were carried out very target by forces working under the .orders of 
the 4th Qmpt aiDiv. of the Indian Army. 

Nori k jjPljjlj wOperationB in this theatre took the form, initially, 
of oeDUJpi||li||Mk and various points along the Murman railway 
and •HnWMllIbns >• the spring and summer of 1918, in order to 
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K tiesM, snd Gen.iLord Rawlinson iwBs sent'as'COtnmander-iik- 
:ocddrd!6ate the two operations of wdthdraWal; The evacuation 
teas lueccasfully completed on S^t. 97 for Archangel and on Oct. la 
for Murmansk. - 

Other rkOUssr.—It is unneoessary here to deal in detail witb the 
agganiiatioa of the British 'forces in other theatres of' war. Under 
I>4]U>Ai>BU.BS, East Africa, and aimilar headings, the facts are 
given eUmwhera.^ Some idea of the variety and complexity of the 
tasks which British and British Dontiiiion military oi^aization had 
to cope with in the years 1914-20 is afforded by the fact that the sub- 
sidia^ theatres included Cameroon, Togoland, German South- 
West Africa, Tsingtau (China), South Ruswa, the Caucasus, North 
aod South Persia, Aden, the Gull of Oman, Baluchistan, Burma, 
Samoa, and New Guinea. 

StaiisHcs.—la Aug. 1914 the total strength of tbe British 
army, in all theatres of action, was as follows: regular army, 
officers 10,800, other ranks 936,632; army reserve, 145,347; 
special reserve, officers 9,557, other ranks 61,376; Channel 
Isles and militia, officers 176, other ranks 5,437; territorial 
force, officers 10,684, other ranks 258,093; territorial force 
reserve, officers 661, other ranks 1,421; Bermuda and Isle of 
Man volunteers, officers 18, other ranks 312—a total of 24,896 
officers and 708,618 other ranks. 

In Nov. 1918 the army figures showed a grand total of 193,102 
officers and 4,755,242 other ranks (excluding 388,599 Indian 
troops). The expeditionary forces alone comprised 112,200 
officers and 3,114,679 other ranks; among the officers were 93,608 
British, 13,389 Colonial, 4,991 Indian native, and 217 Egyptian; 
and among the other ranks were 1,981,667 British, 291,018 
Colonial, and 954,457 Indian native. In the United Kingdom 
there were 61,694 British officers, 1,321,617 British troops of 
other ranks, 9,720 Colonial officers and 910,353 Colonial troops 
of other ranks. The remainder were in India and foreign gar¬ 
risons and dependent ports. 

The total casualties reported up to March 14 1920 comprised: 
killed (including died from wounds and other causes, but not 
including 101,000 among the “missing” now "presumed 
dead”), 42,348 officers and 724,500 other ranks; wounded, 
97,908 officers and 1,993,081 other ranks; and “missing,” 
4,211 officers and 242,772 other ranks (of these 101,000had been 
“presumed dead” on lapse of time, but are not included in the 
figure for “ killed ”). (B. B.-H.) 

DcmobUiiation .—Practically the whole man-power of the 
nation had been mobilized during tbe years of the World 
War. Demobilization was not therefore an ezclusi'Vely military 
|>rbblem. It was as much an economic and industrial one; and 
the reestablishment of particular industries on a peace foot¬ 
ing would depend on tbe order of priority of release observed. 
It ia, indeed, impossible, in formulating a modem scheme of 
demobilization, to reconcile entirely the antipathetic claims of 
the individual and of the State; and the War Office Army 
Demobilization Committee—which wns representative of civil 
as well as military interests—decided, after considering all phases 
of the problem, that in tbe national interest a soldier's entitle¬ 
ment to priority of release must depend on his dvil occupation 
rather than on the nature and length of his service with the 
Colours (see Demobilization and Rebettlemtent). The Com¬ 
mittee went further. They decided that two particular classes of 
men—colled “ Demobili^rs ” and “ Pivotal Men ” respectively— 
must be released in advance even of the period of general demo¬ 
bilization. To the early release of “ Demobiiizers ’’—that is, 
the men actually required in putting through the demobiliza¬ 
tion process—no objection was, or could be, raised; but the 
release of'“ Pivotal Men ’’—that is, men either of special tech¬ 
nical or administrative capacity or belonging to “ key ” indut- 
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years in the army r Pivotalism indeed waa called “favouritvm.” 
But it should,be remembered !that the maidmum; numbec.of 
“ Pivotal Men ” to be released was £aed at not roorei ti» 83 B 
150,000 (a figure which included the “ DemobiUsers ” as wiell) 
and that they were granted priority solely for, the purpose ai 
assisting in the reorganisation of the various iud\^tnea and 
thereby of increasing the capacity to provide employment for 
the less highly qualified men. On the other hand, it is true that 
some men of 19 and 10 years of age, with little or no technical 
esperience, were certified as “ Pivotal ” by the Ministry of Labour 
and given early release, while some bona fide “ Pivotal Men ” 
were not released until long after the general demobilization 
period had begun. 

As early as January 1915 the question of demobilization had 
been given consideration. It was not, however, until February 
1917 that a draft scheme was drawn up. This scheme, appli¬ 
cable to troops serving in France only, was a mere outline, but 
formed the basis of the detailed “ Regulations ” finally adopted. 
It provided that men should be withdrawn individually from 
units (in an order of priority previously determined but depend¬ 
ing in the main on individual industrial qualification) and formed 
into special parties called “ Dispersal Drafts.” These drafts 
would be sent to appropriate “ Dispersal Stations ” in the 
United Kingdom and there demobilized; each draft for a par¬ 
ticular ” Dispersal Station ” being, go far as po.s.siblc, composed 
of men whose homes were in the “ Dispersal Area ” (the United 
Kingdom being, for demobilization purposes, divided into 18 
special areas called “ Dispersal Areas ”) in which the “ Dispersal 
Station ” was situated. When, by this process of individual 
withdrawal of personnel, a unit had been reduced to a “ cadre ” 
strength—such strength depending upon the number of men 
that would be required to bring home the unit’s vehicles, animals 
and regimental equipment—it would be brought to the United 
Kingdom and disbanded or re-furmed, us the case might be, and 
the remaining dcmobilizablc personnel sent for dispersal. 

The scheme did not receive War Cabinet approval until November 
1917. but Cabinet eanction wn.s taken for granted; and in Mar^ 
mi? an Army Order was issued providing that the “ Industrial 
Group ” of each soldier, his particular trade or calUng, and whether 
he was married or single, should l)e recorded either in his Army Book 
64 (if he was serving in a theatre of war) or his Army Form Bioj 
(if he was serving at home or in an overseae garrison). The purpose 
of this Order, of course, was to provide an authentic record of each 
soldier's pre-war occupation, which would serve as a basis in apply¬ 
ing the industrial priority principle. But the priority which, in the 
national interest, ought to be panted, on demobilization, to men of 
particular industries and professions had also to be determined. 
This was a matter for the Ministry of Labour, not the War Office; 
and a departmental “ Demobilization Priority Committee ” was 
therefore convened for the purpose of drawing up an industrial 
priority schedule. A further committee was set up. for the purpose 
not only of securing executive courdination but of determining, 
during the demobilization period, such revised instructions on pri¬ 
ority as might be deemed necessary on public grounds or from the 
state of employment in particular industries. 

In December 1918 Parts I. and If. of Army Demobilization Regu¬ 
lations were issued and circulated under cover of Army Order 7 of 
1919. These Regulations set forth every detail of the dispersal 
procedure. Of the actual executive machinery set up in connection 
with the scheme it may be said that it worked throughout with 
unfailing smoothness and precision, in spite of arbitrary and unex¬ 
pected fluctuations in the rate of dispersal. One detail of procedure 
must also be specially noted. In the original scheme—of which the 
basic principle was priority according to individual industrial qualifi¬ 
cation—it was provided that ten per cent of each^ dispersal draft 
should consist of men who. irrespective of their civil qualifications, 
had served longest in the theatre of war or overseas command con¬ 
cerned. After the Armistice, however, the demand for a speeding-up 
of the rate of dispersal became so insistent that the strict order of the 
Regulations could not be adhered to. The hands of the roilitay 
autnorities were forced and many new classes of men were made 
eligible for early release. .The result was that the promised ten per 
cent of long service men could not always be included in_ dispersal 
draits; and the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Cbief in France 
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transport problem was not solved; in short, the ma^nm rate « 
which dispersal could be carried out remained aabefore. Jujt ao 
many men as were releaaed under the new Army Order Muld nave 
been released under the old rules. And that the demand for reledie 
was as acute as ever was proved by the statistics of letters received 
at the War Office. After the Issue of the Army Order the weekly 
numbers of letters received asking for the release of partictriar sol¬ 
diers increased rapidly—in one branch only, from 4,831 for the week 
ending Jan. 35 1919 to 17,506 for the week endi^ May 10 1919. 
In view of these facts, it would appear difficult to explain the sudden 
soothing effect of the Army Order. But indeed the reason is not far 
to seek. The Order was accompanied by a Royal Warrant (Army 
Order 54 of 1919) increasing the rates of p^ of men in the army, and 
the increases were on a generous scale. The mere_ changing of the 
principle underlying the releases would have been ineffectual—was, 
indeea, unnecessary. What was needed was some unmistakable 
proof that the military authorities were not acting in any arbi¬ 
trary or obstructive manner. The idea had got abroad that men were 
being deliberately retained; and the issue of the warrant, coupled 
with the frank statement (accompanying Army Order 55) by the 
Secretary of State for War, threw a very different light upon the whole 
matter. 

The total number of men (inclusive of Royal Air Force personnel) 
demobilized from November ii 1918 to September 29 1930— the 
date for which the last official Bulletin was issued—was 196,030 
officers and 3,866,668 other ranks. (E. S. H.") 


II.—The FkENcn Akmy 

Although the decree of Aug. 33 1793 brought into being the 
principle of the nation in arms, it was not until after the war of 
1870-1 that the principle of personal service for all was estab¬ 
lished in practice (law of July 27 1872). Thenceforth no one 
could take the place of another. Inequalities in peace-time serv¬ 
ice, however, still existed, through the operation of the ballot 
and certain concessions allowed to men on account of family 
circumstances, or educational qualifications. In 1889 a second 
stage was reached. Military service in peace-time was reduced 
to three years, but many categories of citizens, e.g. students and 
supporters of families, would serve only six months. In the 
event of war every citizen between the ages of 20 and 45 would 
be called, as all having served would be able to participate in the 
first engagements. 

By the law of March 21 1905, the inequalities in the duration 
of military service in peace-time disappeared. Henceforth in 
France military service was declared personal and equal for all 
in peace-time as in war. Service in peace-time, however, was 
reduced to two years. The reduction of the duration of service 
to two years, together with the decrease of the French birth-rate, 
placed the French army in peace-time in conspicuous inferiority 
by comparison with the German army on a peace footing; and 
in 1910 an increasing volume of opinion demanded a return to 
three years’ service. 

In 1013 the German danger was apparent to the great majority 
of the French people. After bitter and prolonged ducussiona, 
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pertonal md eqfuttl Service for eveaybody for three years Iti 
times of peace was adopted (law of Aug. 71913). .Thanks to this 
law, .Frfince, with a pop. of about 40 milUons (39,601,599)) was 
able,to raise an efiective force of 3,780,000 men in a period of 
IS days (Aug. 1 to 15 1914) by the calling up of 2,887,000. 

In igi4, the ^rendh army on a peace footing was increased to 
823,351 men oi whom 777,21$ were metropolitan troops and 
46,036 colonial. The metropolitan troops were thus classified:— 
775,661 hommet de troupes (of whom 43,486 were in Morocco), 
viz. 47,* 5 ^ sous-officiers, 48,3,57 corporals, and 680,073 privates, 
and in addition 1,534 administrative employes. The colonial 
troops comprised 45,933 hommts de troupes (of whom 30,420 
were in Morocco), viz. 4,756 sous-officiers, 3,690 corporals and 
37,506 privates. Eighty-four non-commissioned officers were 
employed at the headquarters of the colonial army. The term 
komms de troupes corresponds in France to that of “other 
ranks ” in Great Britain, viz. all ranks exclusive of commissioned 
officers. The exclusion of officers accounts for the difference 
between 3,887,000+833,351 and the total of 3,780,000 shown as 
the strength cm mobilization. 

From Aug. r6 1914 to June 30 1915, a further 2,700,000 men 
were called up to the army. From the class 1889 to the rlasc 
1916 all men were called to the colours; this amounted to a recall 
of 6444,000 men. The three years’ law and the previous military 
laws had thus given France (1) a covering army which made her 
front inviolable, or at least which determined the Germans to 
seek to efivelop a wing rather than attempt to break the front; 
(2) a peace army able either to absorb or to provide cadres for a 
considerable number of reservists and of men of the territorial 
army. The rapid influx of so great a number of men caused high 
hopes in France of a happy and rapid solution of the war, when 
it started in 1914. But as things turned out its only result was 
to enable her to await, without disaster, the coming into line of 
Italy on the one hand, and the formation of a great English 
array dn the other. 

In Aug. 19:5, when the war had already lasted one year, it 
was realized in France that Lord Kitchener was right in antici¬ 
pating a war of several years. He himself had undertaken to 
form a military organization for a duration of three years; and 
France, having already called up numerous classes of reservists 
and cf young soldiers, now became less hasty in calling to the 
colours those who remained. Thus from Aug. r 1914 to June 30 
1915 there wire mobilized 5,587,000 men, which brought the 
total up to 6,444,000 men; from July 1915 to Oct. i 1915 there 
were mobilized only 1,440,000 men in biiulII batches. 

The enrolments made by France in the course of the war 
reached a total of 7,842,000 French and 475,000 N. African and 
colonial troops, making a grand total of 8,317,000 men. 

In the course of the war losses—in killed, wounded, prisoners, 
deaths from sickness and sick—made the numbers vary of men 
mobilized in the army and outside it. The need of food supplies 
also made if necessary to send back a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals and parties of agriculturists who were recalled to service 
from time to time and then again released to work on the land. 

At the beginning of July 1915 there began the process of with¬ 
drawing from the front men capable of working in munition 
factories. Such men were no longer, strictly speaking, mobilized, 
but they remained “ mobilizable," and were recalled to the front 
when there was no longer any fear of a shortage of munitions, or 
when the need of the front line became dominant, as when 
Clemenceau at the beginning of igi8 withdrew ther young 
workers from the factories. 'Ihe following table shows by 
categories variations of strength. 


t. 

Mobilized 

strength. 

Men liable to 
mobilization 
employed in 
the interior. 

Agricultuml 
gangs, and 
_ agricultur¬ 
ists on leave. 

Aug. 15 t9i4 . . 

July I 1915 , 

I 1916 . 

“ t 1917 ■ 

" I 1918 . 

NoV. 1 tqi8 

3,781,000 

4,978.000 

4,677,000 

4,5t2,ooo 

4,340,000 

4.14.3.000 

465,000 

133,000 

595.000 

1,183,000 

i,374,0(X) 

1,387,000 

50,000 

70,000 

100,000 

45 »«>o 

25,000 


: On Aug. *5 »9ik the French army at the front had readied 
the strength that Joffre used in the battles of the Ardennes, the 
Marne, and the “ Race to the Sea.” July i 1915 stands for the 
period at which it was hoped to pleice the front in Champagne. 
More men were made available for the armies, and also for the 
work preparatory to the offensive (which was to take place in 
September); no heed was paid to the needs of the country, 
since it was hoped the war would very soon end. 

The 465,000 men who had been allowed to return to the inte¬ 
rior in Aug. 1914, for public services, for the guarding of lines of 
communication, and for administration, were recalled to the 
array in July 1915. Although there remained in the interior 
122,000 men (besides 30,000 agricultural workers), these 122,000 
were mobilized men in the factories, and the need for munitions 
and for artillery was very great. From the beginning of July 
1916 the English army brought a great aid and relief to France, 
where exhaustion was beginning to make itself felt. The mobi¬ 
lized strength was beginning to fall away; it was not possible to 
replace the dead by calling up fresh men. Moreover, it became 
obvious that the conditions of the war needed munitions on an 
ever-increasing scale, and so the munition factories were crammed 
with workers. 

The definitive losses sustained by the French army in the 
World War reached a total of 1,317,000 French and 66,000 
native troops, making in all 1,383,000 dead. As shown by the 
following table the losses in killed were very heavy in 1914 and 
in 1915, heavy in 1916, relatively light in 1917, and heavy again 
in 1918. 



Killed, or 
died of wounds. 

Average 

I>er month. 

Percentage of 
monthly losses 
in comparison 
with strength. 

1914 

3 ot. 3 So 

60,370 

2 - 95 % 

1915 

348,850 

29,070 

1-09% 

1916 

252,500 

21,020 

071 % 

1917 

163,700 

13.640 

0-46% 

1918 

3.50,800 

22,100 

_°- 77 % 


In 1914 a Frenchman belonging to the army had two chances 
of life and one of being killed; he had hardly any chance of 
remaining without a wound. In 1915, this man had six chances 
of living to one of being killed, while the chances of being or not 
being wounded were nearly equal (two to one and a half). It 
was during the year 1917 that the dangers were the least; on an 
average one had six times as great a chance as in 1914 of not 
being killed. 

If one takes into account the comlwtants in each of the arms 
of which the French army was comijosed, one sees diminishing 
litUc b^ little, but in a very perceptible manner, the number of 
infantry and cavalry, while tho strength of the engineers main¬ 
tained itself without great change. But the combatant strength 
of the artillery and air service was augmented in number by two 
t9 one in the case of the artillery and by six to one in that of the 
air service. 


Combatant Strength 


Arm. 

May I 

191,5. 

July 1 
1916. 

Oct. I 

1917- 

Oct t 
1918. 

Infantry .... 
Cavalry .... 
Artillery .... 
Engineers 

AirService 

1,525,000 

102,000 

395 .W>o 

104,000 

8,000 

1 , 447,000 

93.509 

495,000 

l 25 ,o<» 

34,000 

1,142,000 

71,000 

522,000 

121,000 

-— 35,000 

850,000 ■ 
63,000 
601,000 
117,000 
52,000 


The army evolved towards material power, the rifle lost 
ground to the machine-gun, but the machine-guns more and 
more took second place to the artiUeiy. As lor the air service, it 
grew to an extraordinary extent. If, taking a table of numbers, 
a mathematician were to establish a rising curve, he would 
come promptly to the conclusion that in a limited number of 
years there would be more men fighting in the air than on the 
ground. And if in fact, despite the mounting numbers of the 
artUlery and of the air service, the infantry remained queen of 
battles, the queen’s retinue was no longer one of men on horse- 
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biu&, but one of great maases of cannon and Aiaebine-guns 
moving by her side and over her head. 

So far we have dealt with the strength: the examination of 
the losses is still more conclusive. 


Vosstt 


Arm. 

J 9 I 4 . 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

191B. 

Infantry . . . 

Cavalry . . . 

Artillery , , , 

Engineers . . 

Air Service . . 

283,320 
3.790 
8,560 
2,880 
_ 32 . 

3 * 3.160 

3.6*0 

11,100 

6,960 

360 

221,020 

*,830 

16,800 

5.475 

620 

134.710 

3.180 

15.300 

4.415 

820 

182,120 

7.690 

* 7 . 7*5 

7.155 

1.96s 


The variations in the losses of the cavalry are practically without 
meaning, for the cavalry fought sometimes as infantry in the 
trendies, sometimes on foot, at other times on horse. Still k 
should be noted that in igza as in igiS, when the cavalry had 
occasion to engage in open warfare, i.e. to work, as mounted men, 
their losses were considerably increased. During the pursuit- 
battles of 1918 the losses were particularly heavy. 

Whilst the strength of the artillery increased from May 1915 
to Oct. 1918 in the ratio of four to six, the proportion of the 
losses rose in ratio eleven to twenty-seven. For the air service 
the strength increased in the ratio of 8 to 52, that is to say i to 
6.5—the losses increased in the proportion of 260 to 1,965, i.e. 
I to 8. The queen of battles, magnihcently escorted in 1918 by 
the gun and the aeroplane, suSered less than before; it was she, 
however, who still ran relatively the greatest danger. She 
remained queen. It is of interest also to notice that the war of 
movement was more murderous than trench warfare. The year 
1916 was for the French army the year of Verdun and the Somme, 
fantastic battles when artillery projectiles fell like rain in a 
storm. However, this battle of a year cost far less than the six 
months’ battle in 1914, although the strengths engaged were 
practically the same. In 1918 the infantry lost i8s,ooo men out 
of a strenidh of 850,000 men; in 1916 the proportion was 220,000 
out of a strength of 1,450,000. Strong souls were and always 
will be needed to lead men in the battle of open warfare; and the 
education of an army must be directed accordingly, 

Man’Power .—The evolution of the French army from 1910 to 1914 
would not be sulhciently indicated, nur would one understand the 
defeats from Aug. 18-24 1914, followed by the victories of Scut. 
-12, if one were only to stu^ a table of strengths. How coultl it 
appen, one might say, that Gen. Joffre, to whom by Aug. 15 1914 
France.had entrusted 3,780,000 men—not to mention the precious 
aid and increment of strength brought by the British and the 
Belgians—was beaten in the battles of the frontiers? On the Sam- 
brt the French army, swelled by reserve divisions attached to it, 
had during Aug. 22-23 a numerical equality with the troops of the 
German II. Army to whom they were opposed. In the Woevro the 
III. French Army, augmented by the reserve divisions attached 
to it, was equivalent in strength to the opposing V. German Army. 
In many places in the great battle that took place from MUlhausen to 
Maubeuge, German units triumphed easily over French units of the 
same strength. At the Marne the contrary happened, 
i To find the explanation of this curious paradox, it is sufficient to 
follow the evolution of the French army before the war, and to 
com|iare the age of the combatants who were fighting respectively 
in the two camps. To obtain the numbers sent to her armies France 
had to incorporate all the recruit classes from class 1889 (men born 
in i860) to the 1916 class. The men of the classes 1889-1905 had 
done three years’ service, or in certain cases six months only. Re¬ 
called twice for a period of 28 days, and once for a period of 13 days, 
the men who had remained with the colours for a short time were not 
in Aug. 1914 sufficiently trained to be battle-worthy. That is why 
the army given to Gen. d’Amade for ensuring the defence of France 
between the Oise and the eea_ was valueless. Field-Marshal French 
obviously could not count on it for ensuring the protection of his left 
flank. It was necessary to have several months of war to give any 
fighting value to the units of the territorial army.' The men beloiw- 
ing to the classes 1905-13 had uniformly served two years with the 
colouFS, and would have been able without difficulty to bear their 
■hare in battle if they had had proper cadres. But even though two 
years’ training suffices to make an excellent soldier, one cannot in 
that time turn out good non-commissioned officers with the aptitude 
to command sufficiently ;well established to be recovered quickly 
after several years spent in civil life. As the army In times at peace 
had not enough cadres of N.C.O.’s and of subalterns to give siiffl- 


' In France the ** territorial army " is formed on mobilization from 
reservists (officers and men) of the older dasses. 


cient^for the formation of r ese r ve s , these reserve formations had to 
acquire cohesion before being in a state fit for fighting, To command 
these temtorial and reserve units it was necessary to draw officers 
from clvil life or older officers frora_ the active army. In the reserve 
divisions, indeed, it had been possible to place a certain number of 
officers of the active army. But no steps had been taken to provide 
any for the territorial army. The profession of a soldier, like any 
other, requires an apprenticeship; but officers of the reserve or terri¬ 
torial army in times of peace might have resigned if compelled to 
attend frequent trainings; and so there was nothing for it but for 
them to serve their apprenticeship in war—a matter of many weeks. 
As for the older officers of the active army, retired under the use 
limit, thmr were not sufficiently young to pass on their energy to the 
others. The reserve divisions in Aug. 1914, therefore, were not in a 
condition to be considered as combatant, for lack of gcxid cadres and 
also lack of youth. 

The three years’ law was expected to furnish the cadres which the 
two years' law had failed to give; but having been voted only the year 
previous to the war, it was not able to produce the effect which was 
hoped from_ this pomt of view. The three years’ law called up the 
1913 class in advance. Prior to this law the men of a clast were 
called to the colours in the month of Oct. of the following year. 
Thus, under the i^me of the two years’ law, men born in 1893, 
being 20 years old in 1913, werecalled the I9l3clat8. Had they been 
summons on Oct. 1 1914 they would not have taken part in the 
battles of the Frontiers or those of the Marne. When the three 
years’ law came into force these young men joined the colours in the 
month of Oct. 1913, and in cons^uence, at the moment of the com¬ 
mencement of the campaign, they had between nine and ten months’ 
service, and they did splendidly in the battles of the Frontiers and 
the Marne. It will be noted that these young men were 20 years 
old at enrolment, instead of 21 as under the previous laws. F^rs, 
therefore, had lieen entertained that enrolment at so early an age 
would adversely affect them. For this reason the calling-up was 
postponed in the case of any conscript whose physical condition 
left anything to be desired. The 1913 class did not provide, there¬ 
fore, at the moment of enrolment, more than 170,000 men instead 
of 210,000, which was the usual figure. Nevertheless, the three years' 
law was welcome at the moment, since it gave both the mobilized 
army and, in particular, the peace-time army an addition of strength 
equivalent to four army ccnqis. From this aspect the vote of the 
three years’ law was the capital point of the French army’s evolution 
from 1910 to 1914. 

The Germans, thanks to the greater size of their population and 
to their higher birth-rate, were able to increase each year their 
strength in peace-time; and, because in Germany the uniform was 
popular, the candidates for officers and non-commissioned rank of the 
active army and of the reserve were superabundant. 

In these conditions it was feared in France tluit the weak units 
of the protective forces in the frontier ri^ions might be suddenly 
overwhelmed, and the conrentration of the armies behind them 
thereby made impossible. To build up in {leace-time the strength 
of the units forming part of the couverture, and to increase the numOCT 
of units assigned to it, was the principal aim of the three years' law. 
Commencing in the month of Oct. 1913, the corps of the Covering 
Force were failed up with the numerous contingents of young soldiers 
of the 191a and 1913 classes; this increase was so considerable that 
the peace strength became almost that of a war footing. The period 
of (Jet. 1913 to May igia was extremely critical, owing partly to 
the overcrowding in the old_ barracks or m those being constructed 
and partly to the want of instructional facilities for the increased 
number of recruits. If the war had broken out during the transitional 
phase, difficulties without number would have had to be overcome. 
Fortunately, this did not happen. 

At the same time that the three years’ law increased the strength 
in men, it increased also the numlior of horses in the cavalry and 
artillery. In consequence of this, the units of the Covering Force 
found themselves able to take the field almost with their peace-time 
organization. The dilTcrence between peace and war strengths was 
about four to five. This allowed the reservist element to be easily 
absorbed in the active element. At no point in the immense field of 
battle of Aug. 1914 did any weakness manifest itself amongst the 
troops of the Covering Force; on the contrary, the II. Corps, XX. 
Corps, and Hache's Div. of the VI. Corps displayed prodigies of 
valour and saved some situations which were extremely delicate. 

The formations of the Covering Force were favoured with regard 
to cadres, in comparison with other unks of the interior. Since they 
were liable to be attacked immediately after, and perhaps without, 
a declaration of war, it was desirable in the meanwhile to maintain 
them almost on a war footing not only with men but .with cadres. 
But, without denying the value of the advantage of pOisessiiw cadres 
almost at war strength which the Covering Force enjoyed at the 
cxpenK of the arnw of the interior, it must be recognized that 
the preponderant influence is the age of the troops. The corps of the 
Covering Force were younger than the corps of the interior, the latter 
were younger than the reserve divisions, and the divisions of the re¬ 
serve had not the.an of the territorial army. This is not the place 
to ar^ue that age neezes the courage—that question liea in the 
domain of psycholoW'and must be leu to research in that branch of 
study. It may be affirmed, however, that the process of acclimatisa- 
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tion necewtfy in turning'from'ttht hahknaf peanctotketriain ofwar 
b hu^er in proportion n« youth h«» p«taed and the inatruction ac¬ 
quired during'tne years of service with the colouTs hao been effaced 
by time, if tliis applies to the French it u equally true of the Ger¬ 
mans. In the early daya of the war, when of equal ages, the French 
and Germaos iound themselves on an equal footing; but where the 
Germans were younger they won. 

Now, in any case, the French pmulation consisting of 40 million 
•ouls, and the Gennun of 70 raiUion, in one nioMIliation class 
Germany had seven soldiers to France's four. But, further, it was 
eapecblly in the 30 years prior to the war that the difference in the 
birth-rates made itself fat. One can suy then without appreciable 
error that the last classes coiled to the colours gave eight to Germany 
and only four to France.,' 

The army co^s of the French Covering Force, in which So % of the 
personnel consisted of the three youngest classes, had a mean age of 
22~2ii years. Thcbrmy corps of the interior, composed half of men 
of the younger claoees and half of reservista, had a mean age of 
years. The. reserve divisions had a mean age of 31-32 years. The 
army corjai of the German active army had a mean age of no more 
than 22 years in the Covering Force, and 23-24 years in the interior, 
while the German reserve army corps had one of not .more than 23-26 
yean. In brief, all the army corps of the Germans, whether active or 
of the reserve, were still under the influence of the lessons acquired 
during their active military service, while the French reserve divi¬ 
sions had eveiythiog to Kleam. 

Therefore, if one b to compare the strengths present in the 
Frontier battles, one must not count the divisions of French reserve 
any more than the reserve brigades which followed the active army 
corps, or only count them:as of very small value. For battle purposes 
the numericai superiority must be considered in the first encounters 
to have been in favour of the Germans. But the reserve divisions 
Quickly recovered thcmscivcs; their acclimatization was npid. 
Already at the battle of the Meuse there was notable pnwress; at 
the Marne, where they were led vigorously, they call^ forth the 
respect of the enemy. 

in 1914 France was organized to place under arms the whole 
papulation capable of canning arms. It has already been remarked 
that the stages of evolution towards the ideal of 1793 w*=te slow. 
Even after Solan, Gambetta was able only to call up men by oate- 
goriea—first tbe unmarried, then marriM men without children. 
Only in 1905 did service become obligatory, personal and equal, and 
it was not until 1913 that the law was reached which saved France 
by giving, with equality, a strong peace army which could absorb 
the number of reservnts and cover the mobilization and concentra¬ 
tion. It iz important to note the fact that while on Aug. 22 1914— 
that is to say, three weeks after the order of mobilization—^the army 
corps of the Covering Force were complete, thearmy corpsofthe inte¬ 
rior wereoaly just ready, thedivisions of the reserve were not up to the 
mark, and the units of the territorial army were still valueless. This 
respite of three weeks which the French army enjoyed arose from 
two causes: the .resistance at Lidge and the eictension which the Gor¬ 
mans gave to their envetoping manoeuvre. It may fairly be asserted 
that it was the reinforcement of the French' Covering Force, much 
more than the value of the French fortresses, which caused the 
German staff to seek to gain the valley of the Oise by the right of 
thearmy before the attack. And the resistance of Lidge aggravated 
the effect of the delay inherent in this place of attack. 

The evolution Of the French army from 1910 to 1914 in respect 
of its ftrength, the rsCnforcement of the Covering Force and the 
peace-time otder of battle, thus saved France in spite of the absence 
of a natural frontier whteh exposed her to the greatest difficultiee, if 
not to actual defeat. 

When the war of movement ended and trench warfare commenced, 
it was bitterly regretted that tbe factories had been emptied of all 
their mobiliz^le workers: the very principles which had governed 
the evolution of the army towards universal, personal and equal 
service were blamed, it was deplbr^ that these men had not been 
left at work in their workshops whilst the others went to fight. 

It may be that these reproaches were ill-founded, if tbe ^59,000 
men who on July i 1917 were in factories had remained there in Aug. 
and Sept. 1914 instead of going to the war, perhaps there woulddiave 
been nramtlons in the arsenal^ but perhaps also the French army 
might not have had need of diem, because they would have been 
beaten, by the numbers of the enemy. 

It is not justifiable, then, to say that the evolution of the army 
between 1910 and 1914 was on wrong lines, it was because the Ger¬ 
mans gave BO'wide a sweep to their enveloping movement that spatx 
and tune allowed the French commander-in-chief to place ou bis 
left wing the V. Army addia grouj} of reserve divisions, and to get in 
touch vnth the English amy: ^his space and time Prussia had meant 
to refuse to France in iftyi in drawing the new frontier. To gain 
space and time had been the object of those, who had organized the 
ticfcnceeof the mutilated frontier; it was the purpose, equally, of the 
troops df the Coverin^orce. To lessen the allowance of space and 
time required for the French army to mobilize and concentrate on 
She frontier was the constant preoccupation, of the staff from ifi7$ 
ulrto the month of Aug. 1914. if- 

rhs CoMrtng Fores.—It is not possible here to deal with the oigani- 
•atioa of the fortresses which gave a military frontier to France, 


dwwiv.ed.as slie.iw of natui^ frontier. We shall Iwqit oqr- 
selves to defining the operations which Sad for their objeijt the crea¬ 
tion of a strong Covering Force. TTieae operations determined the' 
order ofbdttleof the French army. 

In the first place there was built tm.ooe higher formation to which 
almost exclusively was entrusted the dutj’ of forming a Covering 
Force to face Germany; the VI. Corps was this great unit. Alone, 
this army corps watched-over the frontier in 1875. Next, Germany 
having placed , in Alsace-Lorraine very large numbers, France, in 
ord^ to keep the balance, had to augment the number of units pf 
tbeVl. Corps. This, becoming top cumbersome, was divided ipto two 
—the VI. .(headquarters Cnaions) and the XX. (headquartecs 
Nancy). At the same time the region of the VII.Corps (Besancon) 
was extended to the N. of Belfort as far as the Upper Moselle. This 
was the position in 1910, when, since Germany snowed herself not 
only more and more aggressive hut also more arid more strora, it was 
decided to give the frontier, by the organization of the Covering 
Force, the means oi gaining, if not space, at least the time necessary 
to put in position in a prearranged order of battle the great military 
units mobilized by France. For this purpose it was necesaaiy to have 
the men whom the three years' law provided. When they were 
promised, a new order of battle was adopted. A new army corps, the 
XXL, was created, with the duty of jproviding the covering force 
in the region of the Vosges. The II. Corps (Amiens), which was a 
corps of'me army of the interior, had its regional limits completely 
altered; the district adjoining Belgium (Givet to Thionville) was 
allotted to it, and one of its divisions increased to three brigades 
furnished the Covering Force from Brley to Givet. 

Each corpsofthe Covering Force became in a fashion the advanced 

n rd of an army. The XXI. Corps was the advanced guard of the 
•rmy; the Xx. Corps that of the II. Army; the VI. CSwps that of 
the III. Army; and the 11 . Corps became on Aug. 9 1914 the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the IV. Army. The I. Corps actra as an advanced 
guard to the V. Army, sent towards the Sambre, and on the other 
Bank the Vll, Corps, when atrongly reinforced, became the army 
of Gen. Pau, operating towards MUlhausen. Behind this formidable 
system of the six corps of the Covering Force, the commandcr-in- 
chief under Plan 17 could put his armies into position. Immediately 
prior to the war, Gen. Joffre had improved in detail the measures 
taken for mobilization and concentration in order to avoid as far as 
possible any loss of time: he sought to gain even hours, in the hope 
of saving the corps of the Covering Force from having to give ground, 
by speeding u_p the intervening stages between the date of the open¬ 
ing of hostilities and the time at which the armies would be strategi¬ 
cally concentrated. 

Strength .—The French army in peace-time consisted of ai army 
corps and three divisions of colonial troops available for service on 
the frontiers. Of these ai army corps, the arrival of the XIX. 
Corps, stationed in Algeria, in time for the first battles was counted 
upon, though problematical. In addition there were 10 divisions of 
cavaliy. On mobilization the units of the active army were brought 
to their war strength by the influx of reservists; there was created on 
an average one division of reserve for an army corps. 

In the Frontier battle, Gen. Joffre had under his command not 
only the 44 divisions of the active army at home but also three 
active divisions drawn from N. Africa and the Alps, and 23 reserve 
divisions—a total of J2 divisions of infantry and in addition 10 
divisions of cavalry, giving a total of 3,669,000 men for the armies 
of the north-east. 

By Sept. I 1914 the French array comprised;—31 army corps, 50 
active.divisions, 35 reserve divisions, 13 territorial divisions, to 
cavalry divisions, army troops, and line-of<ommunication troops. 
Altogether there were 62,14$ officers and 3,689,000 men—1,135,000 
rifles, 35,000 carbines, 106,300 sabres, 3,158 machine-guns, 4,098 
‘fibtd guns, 389 heavy guns, 193 mountain guns, 300 aeroplanes and 
16 balloons. 

' If in addition to the troops which Cien. loffre was able to place in 
the battle of the Frontiers, there are added the Belgian army of 6 
Infantry divisions and one cavalry division, the 4 British infantry 
divirions which in the first place Field-Marshal French brought, 
with one and a half divisions of British cavalry, the conclusion is 
eeached that the lose of this battle was caused, not by dispropor¬ 
tionate numbers, but by various other factors, amongst which, as 
already noted, the initial lack of efficiency of the French reserve 
divisions must be given a prior place. 

The order of battle of the French army comprised five armlet, 
allowing four armies to be placed side by side in the first line, and 
one army in reserve behind the centre and left centre. Each army 
bad at Irast one division of cavalry in reserve. On the left near the 
Belgian frontier there had been assembled a cavalry corps. Reserve 
divKions were placed in the centre of the battle front, between the 
TI. and HI. Armies, to carry out the investment of the fortified 
region of Metz-Thionville or to bar the enemy from the Meuse 
hmgbts between Verdun and Tout ais required. Other 'reserve divi- 
ziens were entnistod, ooncurrencly with certain active forces, with 
the defence of the rraion of Stc. Genevieve, in front of Nancy and 
Ftouard. A “ group ” of reserve divisions was brought to the right 
rear, and a similar group to the left rear of the long line. Belfort, 
Epinal, Tout, Verdun, Maubeuge received their war garrisons. 
Lille was declared an " open town^' by the Ministry of War. - Lastlyt 
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ft group of «6fHt«riftl'4i'«Mem'undwthft<e0mtnBml of Q«n. d'Amade 
in the region W. of the Oise was dignified by the name of an army. 

Eadh aiyiy had a number of army corps varying aceonllng to the 
dlffetant missiohs of these eo^s. Thus, for example, the IV. Army, 
which under Plan I7 (wherein this amy was in reserve) had only 
3 army corps, had 6 army corps in the Ardennes battles, with, in 
addition, 2 reserve divisions. A temporary army was formed for 
the invasion of Alsace under Gen. Pau; this was broken op when 
Joffre observed how seriously the left flank of the Allies was com¬ 
promised. An army, called the Lorraine Army, existed for some days 
In Woevre; it was broken up before even the neighbouring forces 
knew of its existence. A sixth arniy was organized near Amiens; this 
was the army which, reconstituted at Paris, fought the battle of the 
Oureq. A ninth army, which at first was an “army detachment” 
under the IV. Arrtiy, was formed during the retreat and fought glori¬ 
ously at the Marne. In the course of the war, armies were created, 
broken up, and created anew as the needs of the case demanded. 
Thus there was formed at Salonika an Army of the East. 

AftCT the loss of the Meuse heights, which followed the loss of 
St. Mihicl, the commander of the III. Army was for a time brought 
under the authority of the commander of the I. Army. This was the 
origin of the creation of " Groups of Armies.” The.se had the ad¬ 
vantage of simplifying the task of the commander-in-chief, which 
had feome heavier and heavier; but it was evident during the 
offensive of April 1917 that this part of the mariiinery was capaolc of 
bringing its movement to a standstill. Opinions formed on this 
subject seem unanimous in considering the army group a temporary 
formation intended to achieve coArdination of movement when many 
armies were seeking the same objective while the commander-in¬ 
chief had too many other urgent occupations to act himself. In 1915 
there were three groups of armies, East, Centre, North. For the 
offensive of 1917, and again for the spring campaign of 1918, groups 
of armies designated “ reserve ” (G.A.It.) were formed. In the 
final advance of Sept.-Oct. 1918 a group of armies of Flanders was 
formed of Belgian, French and British troops under King Albert. 

An “ Army Corps ” in principle was composed of two divisions 
of the active army and corps troops and included especially one 
brig.ide of the reserve. But certain army corps in Aug. 1914 had 3 
divisions—the VI. Army Corps for example. The II. Corns mobi¬ 
lized s brigades, but it lost almost at once the 8th Bdc., which was 
attached to the cavalry corps. In the course of the campaign during 
the stationary period, an army corps was often no more than a sector 
where troops collected fither for n.attle or for enjoying a period of 
compar.ativc rest. The number of divisions was extremely variable, 
as was also the allotment of artillery in a sector. 

An infantry " division ” originally consisted of 2 brigades of 
infantry, a company of engineers and a regiment of artillery. In 
order to give greater mobility and to decrease the proportion of 
infantry in comparison to the number of guns, one regiment of 
infantry was suppressed. The ternary order prevailed not only in 
the regiment of infantry but also in the battalion. The cavalry aivi- 
sion did not undergo any great change during the war, although in 
1915 two sections of machine-guns were added. The proportion of 
engineers was increased while many regiments of cavalry were dis¬ 
mounted or broken up. 

A cavalry corps was composed of a variable number of divisions 
of cavalry. On the loft wing of the French army the general-in-chief 
constituted, from the concentration, a cavalry corps in strength of 
3 divisions. During the battle of the Meuse, the commander of the 
IV. Army created a cavalry corps from 2 divisions which had been 
at that moment* attached to him. In front of the I. and II. Armies 
a caval^ corps was also created for a brief time. 1 n fact, the cavalry 
corps did not exist as an organized formation; when two or more divi¬ 
sions of cavalry were placed under the same commander the group 
thus formed was often called a cavalry corps. A division of cavalry 
had 3 brigades of cavalry and a group of batteries. 

Many were the variations through which the order of battle 
passed in the course of the war. But it is of special interest to mention 
what the French army of I9i4had become in 1918 when the war was 
ended; the numbers can be compared with those shown above. 

In 1918 there were at the front;—88,488 officers and 2,846,000 
men—450,000 rifles only (about one-third of the number in 1914), 
400,000 carbines, 33,500 sabres, 19,149 heavy machine-guns, 46,800 
light machine-guns (an arm which had not been employed in 1914), 
936 guns of 37 mm. calibre, 1,872 Stokes mortars, 36 motor-mounted 
37 mm. guns, 208 motor-mounted machln^uns, 6,618 field guns 
(75 mm.}, 7,100 heavy guns, 260 mountain guns, 2,275 guns of 
position and trench artillery, 3,379 aeroplanes (which the programme 
for 1019 increased to 6,000), 77 balloons, and 2,385 {a little later 
4,626) tanks. In 1914 the army had 19,000 vehicles; in 1918 there 
seere 88,500. 

Under the law of Dec. 23 1912, the French infantry in peace-time 
comprised 173 regiments, of which 164 had 3 battalions of 4 com¬ 
panies each; 8 “fortress^’ regiments had 4 battalions, and one 
regiment stationed in Corsica tad a variable number of battaliona 
There were 31 battalions of chasnurs-i-pied, of which 18 (6*com- 
pany) battalians wete on the N.E. frontier and 13 were Alpine 
battalions (6-company airo). Four regiments of Zouaves had a 
variable number of battalions (4-company). Twelve regiments of 
native Urailieurt were composed like the Zouave regiments, but with 


a 4i«4M>t‘'6ottipany in addition. Further, thero wdifo'4 foreign regi¬ 
ments, 5 battalions of African light infantry and a number of Sahara 
companies. The single regiment of firemen engineers of Paris fur¬ 
nished exCeNent cadres for the units dispatched tt> the front whtn 
after the Marne a shortage occurred of non-commissioned officm 
and subaltern officers. In principle each active regiment of infantry 
formed a reserve regiment of 2 battalions. The territorial army was 
formed of 145 regiments of varying composition according to the 
resources of the recruiting district; it included 7 territorial bat¬ 
talions of Chasseurs, and 12 territorial battalions of ^uaves. 
The infantry was armed with the Lebel rifle, model 1886^3. There 
was orw machine-gun section for each battalion of infantry and 
Chasseurs. Owing to the slowness with which the French Parliament 
granted the necessary sums, territorial units were not provided with 
machine-guns at the outset of the war. 

The cavalry was composed of 91 regiments, of which 10 were 
African troops. Each regiment had 5 squadrons in peace and 4 in 
war. However, the 6 Span! regiments continued with 5 squadrons. 
In principle each army corps had a tt*iment of cavalry, and each 
division of infantry had a squadron. The other regiments of cavalry 
formed 10 divisions of cavalry of 6 regiments each. The term 
" Heavy Cavalry Division ” was sometimes applied to those com¬ 
prising 4 regiments of dragoons and 2 regiments of cuirassiers; that 
of ” Mixed Division ” to those composed of 2 regiments of cuiras¬ 
siers, 2 regiments of dragoons and 2 of light cavalry; and that of 
” Light Division ” to those of 4 regiments of dragoons and 2 of light 
cavalry. The cavalry was armed with the sabre, carbine, and, in 
certain regiments of dragoons, with the lance. Each division of 
cavalry was allotted a group of horse artillery and a cyclist company. 

The artillery comprised 62 regiments of field artillery, in 3 or 4 
groups of 3 four-gun batteries and 5 autonomous groups in Algeria 
and Tunis. There were 635 field batteries, 24 batteries of mobile 
medium howitzers, 35 batteries of heavy artillery, 22 batteries of 
mountain guns, 30 batteries of horse artillery, 75 batteries of foot 
artillery—altogether 820 batteries. 

The engineers were composed of 8 regiments, of which one was a 
railway and one a telegraph regiment. These regiments formed 26 
battalions, varying from 3 to 7 companies. 

The air force had 4 bnlloon companies and 3 aviation companies; 
and in addition 10 aeronautical sections and one transport company. 

The colonial troops formed 16 regiments of colonial infantry, of 
which 12 were in France and 4 in the colonies. There were 5 in¬ 
dependent battalions and 2 independent companies in the colonies; 
one regiment of Annam rifles, 4 regiments of Tonkin rifles, 4 regi¬ 
ments and 8 battalions of Senegal rifles, 3 regiments of Madagascar 
rifles. The colonial cavaliy consisted of 2 squadrons of Senegal 
Spahis, one squadron of natives of Congo and Chari, and one squad¬ 
ron of Indo-China natives. The colonial artillery comprised in 
France 3 regiments forming 36 batteries, of which 18 were field and 6 
mountain; in the colonies were 4 rt^iments and 2 independent groups. 
Finally in Morocco there were 6 mixed regiments with 3 battalions, of 
which one was a colonial battalion and 2 were Senegal rifles. 

The French army had 2I army corps, but the XIX. Corps (Al¬ 
geria) was not, during the World War, brought into the field armies 
as such. However, 2 African divisions were brought over and at¬ 
tached to the V. Army, so that the troops figured at the front. 

The active divisions of the metropolitan army (including 19 corps) 
were numbered from i to 43; some special designations were given 
to new divisions formed on mobilization from active troops not 
included in the 20 corps of the metropolitan army present in France. 
The reserve divisions were numbered from 51 to 75, The designation 
" reserve" was abolished in 1915. Territorial aivlsions were given 
numbers above 80. Higher-numbered divisions were formed by 
reconstitutions from existing divisions, from 1915 onwards. These 
had numbers above lOO. 

The only exterior theatres of war in which France employed large 
formations were the Dardanelles, Salonika and Italy. 

In the Dardanelles campaign the expeditionary force was even¬ 
tually of about the strength of 2 divisions. These were afterwards 
regularly Constituted as the 156th and the I7th Colonial Divs. 
At Salonika there were, in addition to the two Gallipoli divisions, the 
57th Div. and the 122nd and ttth Colonial Divs., to which were 
added in 1917 the i6th Colonial, 30th and_76th Divs. In Italy, in 
the winter of 1917-8, there were 6 divisions detached from the 
French front, of which 2 remained to the end of the war, being re¬ 
placed in France by 2 Italian divisions. Smaller forces were em¬ 
ployed at Cyprus (J916), and in Syria and Palestine; in the African 
campaigns; In North Russia, and elsewhere. (V. L. E. C.) 

III.—Bblgiak Asmv 

In 19J0 recruiting for tlie Belgian army was still regulated, 
under legislation of 1902, on a voluntary basis, completed by 
drawing by lot. The peace effective strength was 42,800 men, 
and the effective tot^ of the field anny on mobilization was 
fixed at 100,000 men. 

By the statute of 1913 Parliament established the principle that 
the defence of the home county was an obligation cha^e on the 
family. Each family must furnish one son at least for military serv- 
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. TbU 'Ccfortn .pl^fxd at the dispoul «{ the amty an aitaual 
contingent nf,about 33,000 men. Thia_ increaaed ocniiderably the 
effectively subject to recall on mobilization, and caused a complete 
teiarm of the army organization. The now organization was chiefly 
inijtjtuted from a desire of assuring during tunes of pe^ a direct 
liaison between the two principal arms—inlantryandartiliery. This 
was achieved by the formation of a mixed briaade which was formed 
froma regiment of infantry and a group of field artillery, 

On a war footing, under the reorganization now effected, there 
would be 6; army divisions and one cavalry division. This wu the 
scheme under which the Belgian army found itself involved in war 
in 1914. It provided for an effective strength of 350,000 men, of 
which 100,000 were fortress troops; but this would not be reached 
before 1918, when the recruiting law would have been applied to 6 
classes of militia. As in 1^14 the total of 8 junior classes recallable 
to the colours did not provide more than a total of 117,000 men, it was 
found that the field_army, while mobilizing so vast a cadre, yet pos¬ 
sessed effective units 01 extreme weakness only. Further, at the 
outset of the campaign the infantry units did not cqunt in soldiers 
but in cadres-^r half only of their strength. _ In fact the war sur¬ 
prised the Belgian army in the midst of reorganization, (i) 7 'he order 
for heavy Maxim machine-guns had only ueen completed in part; 
a certain numb^ of companies in the held army were equipped with 
Hotchkiss machine-guns which were taken from the armament of the 
fortresses. Owing to the lack of a ffxcd regimental scale of tiansport, 
aft machine-guns were carried in requisitioned transport and this 
paralyzed their use. (a) It was intended that the divisional artillery 
regiment would have a group of field guns and two groups of 9-s-in. 
howitzers. When war was declared there existed in the whole army 
only one group of howitzers; the artillery of the whole army was 
equipped only with ^x-mni. guns. The adoption of a 15-cm. howitzer 
was still under consideration. (3) The number of cavalry regiments 
should have been raised from 8 to la, but only 3 of the 4 new regi¬ 
ments had been created; the cavalry divisions possessed a brigades 
instead of 3. (4) The Air Force possessed a single squadron of 
ope dozen aeroplanes. The infantry were armed with the Mauser 
ride of 18H9 type, firing an ordinary pointed bullet. 

After the battle of the Yscr the Belgian army consisted of only 
33,000 rifles. This excessive reduction of effectives caused the sup¬ 
pression of the mixed brigaiica. Each army division consisted of 3 
mixed regiments (one regiment of infantry and onegroupof artillery). 
The ^rd Div, alone had 3 mixed brigaiies. It was with this com¬ 
position that the army spent the whole winter 1914-5. The excess of 
artillery permitted the placing of a regiments 01 this arm at the dis¬ 
posal of the a7th and a8th Divs. ('British) in the Ypres salient. 

A few days after mobilization the Government had decreed the 
calling-up of the 1914 class. This contingent, and voluntary enlist¬ 
ments at the outbreak of war, formed a feeding reserve of 50,000 
men, who were at first collect^ in the depots around Antwerp and 
later taken to the district of the Pas-de-Calais after the evacuation 
of that fortress. 

In the sprii^ of 1917 the army was reorganized in view of its 
participation in the general offensive projected by Gen. Nivelle. 
The number of machine-guns employed was considerably increased. 
Ignoring a similarity of type of weapon, but keying to a single 
type of machine-gun in each division, companies of 6 machine-guns 
were raised for each battalion of infantiy. The adoption 01 the 
French light machine-gun at the rate of 6, and later ot 9, weapons 
per company, allowed a reduction of the ^ectives in the company 
to about 180 men. As a result it was possible to increase the rem- 
ments to 4 battalions of 1,000 men in a brigade of a regiments ofs 
battalions, each battalion being formed of 3 companies of infantry 
and one company of machine-guns. Later, the acquisition of a 
certain number of Imwitzers permitted each division to possess some 
fairly heavy material, and created further a brigade of 3 ^iineols 
of heavy artiffeiy. Hence the composition of an army division in 
1917 was; headquarters; 3 brigades of tnfantp' of 3 regiments 
of 3 battalions; one brigade of artilleiy; one regiment of engineers 
of a battalions; one Ijght group of a squadrons of cavaliy, and one 
company of cyclists. Thus formed, the Belgian army at the front on 
Sept, I 1917 at the period of the British offensive-at Ypres, had 
168,000 men, of whom 5,700 were officers. 

In order to maintain the strength now reached, and to prepare for 
the normal wastage of stationary warfare, it was decreed by law that 
personal service was obligatory for all Belgians between ttie ages of 
18 and 40 years living outside the invaded territory. 

The Belgian army found itself ready a year later—in Sopt, 1918— 
to join in the offensive attack-in Flanders with 170,000 men, despite 
the fact that 30,000 were serving in the hospitals, in military fac¬ 
tories, in munition parks, and Other subsidiary services. 

The organization of the Bjl|ian military system which developed 
after the war as a permaMKiihlement in the institutions of the 
country may be sumnuuiMMille. The royal decree of July 1917 
made army service univ|iiHgM obligatory, but till the end of the 
war it had been, possibl|^^a^y it only to those Belgians living in 
the uninvaded territoryHllR is to say, to a veiy small fraction of the 
annual contingent, limoedietely after demobifiration it was decided 
that all men of thOiolSsses 1914-5-6-7-8 of the invaded portion'of 
tite ooiintry wtm hadiOOl rerved during the war should be called in 
succeMionomder anas;! each military contingent following the other 


at-aboiit: 6 moaths’ intervaL This mtasofe'sms-iA'tpai in process 
of being carried out. 

The term of service with the colours was that ordered by the law 
of 1913, viz.(—Infantry and engineers, IS monthsifiild artillery, ai 
months; horse artillery, a4imonth8. However, “^-breadwinnerS," 
i.e. the married men or those of good conduct who support^ 
families were allowed to, return to their homes.after 4 moiMs of 
instruction only. 

In Oct. 1920 the Minister of War, yielding to the pressure of 
public opinion which favoured a reduction of military expenses, de¬ 
cided that in the traniito^ period until the completion of training 
of the backward classes, Le. until igaa (having regard to the fact 
that during this period a whole classes would be under anna), the 
terms of active service were to be reduced for the time being to 10 
months for infantry, la months for engineers and fortress artillery, 
17 months for cavaW and horse artillery. 

_ The Peace and war Or^anieaiion. —The constitution of " army 
divisions ’’ (practically equivalent to army corps) is as shown below. 
Certain modifications, however, were under consideration in 1921 
with a view (a) to augmenting the number of machine-guns, with the 
final object of forming a machine-gun battalion per infantry divi¬ 
sion, (i) to developing the technical services, (c) to increasing the 
aviation and the heavy artillery of the army. 

Army divisions (6 in number) consist each of a infantry divisions 
and other troops. The infantry division consists of 3 infantry regi¬ 
ments, one artillery regiment, and one engineer battalion. Tnc 
corps troops, as they may be called, consist ofa battalion of cyclists, 
a lament of cavalry, a regiment of heavy artillery, and a battalion 
of engineers. 

There is oiw cavalry division consisting of 3 brigades (each of a 
regiments) with divisional troops (one group horse artillery, one 
group of motor automatic guns, two battalions cyclists, one cyclist 
company of engineers). 

Army troops not assigned to army divisions are: a brigade of 3 
heavy-artillery regiments, an air force of one balloon battalion and 2 
aeroplane squadrons, a telegraph battalion, a searchlight battalion, 
a bridging battalion and a railway battalion. (R. van O.) 

IV.—The Russian Army 

Under the Imperial Russian Government, the Ministry of 
War, on its military side, included (a) the chief council of the 
general staff, which controlled all questions relating to the devel¬ 
opment of the armed forces of the empire and the use of them in 
the event of war, and (h) the general staff itself, which controlled 
the conditions of military service and the inner life of the army. 
The chief council of the general staff was only formed in 1905, 
after the Russo-Japanese War. This allocation of the more 
important questions to a special body, presided over by the chief 
of the general staff, was a measure highly important for ensuring 
the carrying-out of basic reforms and improvements. At first 
the head of the general staff was exempted from subordination 
to the War Ministry and reported directly to the Tsar on ques¬ 
tions under its jurisdiction, but after 3 years the existence of 2 
bodies reporting on military matters was acknowledged to be 
inconvenient, and the chief coundl of the general staff was again 
included in the composition of the War Minisfry. In it there 
were gtadualjy concentrated questions relating to the constitu¬ 
tion of the army and the working-out of war plans. The first 
head of the Russian general staff was Gen. Palitsin, who occupied 
tfe position from 1905 to the end of 1908; he was subsequently 
succeeded by Gens. Sukhomlinov, Mishlaevsky, Gerngros, 
Jifinsky and Jenushkevitchj the last named was appointed only 
a few months before the outbreak of the World War. With the 
advent of war, the troops assigned for military operations were 
entirely removed from the control of the War Ministry; the con¬ 
trol of them was organized according to a special “ Order for the 
control of troops in the field in war time." This order was con¬ 
firmed by the Tsar on July 16-29 1914, »'«• 3 days before 

the declaration of war on Russia on the part of Germany. The 
order mentioned fixed the organization of the higher command, 
the arrangement of the rear of the troops assigned for military 
operations, as well as the duties, rights and sphere of jurisdiction 
of the commands in the field. 

The highest troop division in peace time in Russia was the corps. 
Though the corps often formed part of the military district, this 
unit had rather a territorial than an operative character; and its 
commanding personnel served only as the basis for forming the higher 
commands in War time. The order on (xnitmand in the field provided 
for the grouping of the corps in armies, -and of armies into larger 
combinations, called “ fronts." The -whole of the troops, those 
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fondSng tin composition of a " fooM,’’ as well as those remaining in 
the composition separate armies and even corps, formed the 
operating array, 

The supreme command of all the forces was, in the event of the 
Tsar not wishinjg to assume it personally, entrusted to a supreme 
commander-in-ahief, who had the right to order military activities 
according to his own independent judgment. No C^vernment 
institution, nor any person in the empire, with the exception of the 
Tsar, had the right to give the supreme commander-in-ohief orders, 
or to hold him to account. At the head of a “ front " there was a 
commander-in-chief, and at the head of each " army ” a com¬ 
mander, who also enjoyed veiy extensive responsibilities. The 
supreme commander-in-rhief hacl to fix hit attention mainly on the 
conduct of military operations. The question of the supply of his 
troops with all necessities, in the broadest sense of the word, was left 
to the care of the supply bodies of the War Ministry, who were 
entrusted with general requirements only. Besides the conduct of 
military operations, the supreme commander-in-chief retained the 
higher command in the exploitation of the net of railways in the 
theatre of military operations, a control which was highly important, 
in view of Russia’s poverty in railways generally. The staff of the 
simreme commander-in-chief was very limited; it consisted of 45 
officers, 10 civil servants and 2 men of medical rank. 

The oommander-in-chief of a " front " was a man who controlled 
not only the military operations of his front, but was likewise 
responsible for the provision of all the reijuirements of the armies 
subordinated to him. To make it possible to carry out the second 
half of his duties there was subordinated to him a part of the terri¬ 
tory forming the theatre of military operations with all the materials 
in that territory; this formed the rear of the army of the given front; 
eveiythinp that could not be procured on the spot had to be ordered, 
in good time, from the interior of the empire through the supply 
bodies of the War Ministry. His headquarters consisted of a staff 
and a series of commands, subordinated to the head of supply, who 
carried out all the plans of the commandcr-in-chief relating to 
domestic administration. The territory composing the rear of the 
army of the front formed one or more military districts, the com¬ 
manders of which were subordinated to the commander-in-chief 
through the head of supply. Lastly, the headquarters of the com¬ 
mander of an army was regarded and organized as the executive 
organ of operations. 

The system created by these regulations did not suffer any material 
changes in the course of the first two years of the World War. It 
was only in 1916 that the personnel of the supreme commander-in- 
chief's staff began to increase; it was found expedient to include in it 
a whole series of new departments for which no need was felt in the 
first two years of war. 

The basis of the Russian military system was the refiulatitm rd<U- 
ing to mi/itary obligation, which fixed the terms of military service. 
To turn fully to account one of the main advantages of Russia over 
the other European Powers, the numerical superiority of her reserve 
man-power, and also to carry out other improvements, the general 
council of the general staff elaborated in igii-2 a new scheme of 
compulsory service, which was approved by the imperial Duma and 
the Senate. According to this, military obligation was extended 
over the whole of a population which counted 150 million, the fit 
male population (between the ages of 18 and 43) consisting of over 
a6 million. This was the reservoir on which Russia could depend 
for the replenishment of her army in time of war. It could nave 
been further increased by calling up the different classes even before 
their time, as well as by extending military obligations to the differ¬ 
ent races in the country and to men of over 43, but the two latter 
methods were difficult to carry out, owing to the conditions of 
Russian life. 

The new organization of the army was completed in 1910. It 
brought many changes, but was not successful in fully realizing the 
scheme mentioned, as, in carrying out the fundamental part of the 
work, two grave limitations were set. These wore that the new 
arrangement of troops must bring no change in the yearly contingent 
of recruits and in the amount of permanent expenses allocated for 
the maintenance of the army. These conditions resulted in the 
infantry being left with 4-battalion regiments and the field artillery 
with 8-gun batteries. These defects in organization were rectified 
later, but only during war itself. 

The principal reform carried out in the infantry consisted rather 
in a considerable increase in the numerical composition of the field- 
infantry units than in a material strengthening of the cadres of the 
first-line units, who formed the kernel of the army in war time. 
Machine-gun and communication units were introduced. The re¬ 
casting of the peace organization of reserve units enabled 7 new field 
divisions to be created. Lastly, in the formation of the second-line 
units, with an order for mobilization, the so-called system of “ secret 
cadre ” was adopted. Under this system, when the troops passed 
to a war footing, from each first-line unit there were taken a certain 
number of officers and men, who formed the cadre on which the 
second-line units were built up. This system was applied also to the 
field artillery. The organization of the cavalry and horse artillery 
remained, on the whole, unchanged. Howitzers were introduced into 
the field-artillery organization, and a beginning was made with the 


formation of heavy artillery. In technical resources the army was 
insufficiently supfgied, owing to the lack of credits and the dimcUlty 
of manufacturing the necessary materials in home factories. 

In the middle of 1914 the Russian army was composed as follows: 
Of infantry there were 70 field divisions (ist, 2nd and 3rd Guard; 
lit, 2nd, 3rd and the Circassian Grenadiers; ist to Md infantry; 
1st to nth Siberian), each with 4 regiments of 4-battalion strength; 
18 light or " rifle ” brigades (Guard; ist to 3th; ist to 4th Finnish; 
Ist and and Circassian; ist to 6th Turkestan and Kuoan-Plastun 
brigade; 16 light brigades of 4, and 2 light brigades of 3 2-l>attalion 
regiments; the Kuban-Plastun brigade had 6 Plastun battalions. In 
war time there would be formed another 36 second-line infantry 
divisions (^3rd to Ssth infantry and 12th to 14th Siberian); in addi¬ 
tion, certain infantry brigades of vaiying establishment would be so 
formed as to be able to expand into divisions. Of cavalry there were 
24 divisions (1st and 2nd Guard; 1st to 15th and Circassian cavalry; 
Ist and 2nd Cossacks, 1st to 3rd Circassian Cossacks, ist Turkestan 
Cossacks), each consisting 014 (6-Bouadron or 6-sotnia) regiments, 
excepting the ist Guard Div., which had 7 regiments; 8 independent 
brigades (Guard; 1st to 3rd cavalry; 4th Cossack), each having 
2 or 3 regiments; and a few smaller units. In war time the number 
of cavalry units was not increased; the number of Cossack cavalry 
units was supplemented by the formation of Cossack units of the 
2nd and 3rd class from reserve men. In each infantry division was 
included an artillery brigade (6-8 batteries); in every light brii^ade 
an artillery group (3 batteries). The cavalry and Cossack divisions 
had attached horse artillery groups of two 6-gun batteries. AU the 
troops mentioned were, in peace-time, formed into 37 army corps 
(Guard; Grenadier; I.-XXV. Army; l.-III. Circassian; 1 . and II. 
Turkestan and l.-V. Siberian). The normal corps consisted of two 
infantry and one cavalry division. Several corps had no cavalry at 
all; others had two cavalry divisions and an extra light brigade. In 
war time cavalry divisions fell out of the corps strength, and were 
worked as independent cavalry, by divisions. The army corps was 
supplied with corps cavalry, mostly of Cossack units of the second 
and third class. On the strength of every corps there was, besides 
the field-gun establishment, one mortar (howitzer) division of two 
4-gun batteries and one sapper detachment. There were also several 
heavy-artillery units as well as pontoon battalions, railway, trans¬ 
port and air units, which were distributed in war time, according to 
a special plan, among the armies. Draft-finding units of infantry, 
artillery and engineers were formed only on mobilization by creating 
cadres from the corresponding field units. As for the cavalry cadres, 
draft-finding units were already maintained in peace-time as reserve 
cavalry regiments and divisions. 

All the troops indicated above were not, in peace-time, evenly 
distributed over the territories of the empire, but were mostly 
concentrated on the frontiers, on the western frontier in particular. 
This system of distribution had been In existence from olden times, 
owing to the lark of railways and a desire to protect the frontiers 
as much as possible. The system, however, greatly complicated 
mobilization, as the principal sources for war expansion were nearer 
to the centre of the empire, and therefore, with an order for mobiliza¬ 
tion, the necessity arose of carrying out a considerable movement of 
drafts over long distances. In proportion as the net of railways 
developed, ensuring a quick supply of troops from the centre to the 
frontiers if required, one could observe a withdrawal in the perma¬ 
nent quarters of the troo^ from the frontier regions nearer to the 
sources for completion. This change was particularly marked in 
1910, when 7 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions, with 2 staffs of corps, 
were moved from the western frontiers to the interior of the empire. 
This withdrawal aroused alarm at the time in France, aud suitable 
explanations had to be made. 

The whole territory of the empire was, for military-administrative 
purpom, divided into military districts (la in numher), at the head 
of which was the commander of the troops of the district. The 
distribution of the corps in the military districts was as follows:— 


I. St. Petersburg 

M. District 

Guard, I., XVIIl., XXII. Corps 

2. Vilna 

il 

II 

I!., III., IV., XX. Corps 

VU XIV., XV., XIX., XXIII. 
Corps 

IX., X., XL, XII., XXL Corps 

3. Warsaw 

4* 

II 

4. Kiev 

44 

14 

5. Odessa 

14 

II 

VII., VIII. Corps 

6. Moscow 

44 

II 

Grenad. V., XIIL, XVII., XXV. 

7. Kazan 

II 

II 

XVI., XXIV. 

8. Caucasus 

14 

II 

I. C., IL C., III. C. 

9. Turkestan 

14 

II 

I.T., II. T. 

10. Omsk 

II 

II 

loth Siberian Rifle Div. 

II. Irkutsk 

It 

It 

II. Sib., Ill. Sib. 

12. Pri-Amur 

II 

II 

I. Sib., IV. Sib., VI. Sib. 


The local administration in Cossack districts was organized on a 
special basis. Of Cossack “ armies autonomous forces—on 

Russian territory there were il, namely the Don, Kuban, Terek, 
Astrakhan, Orenburg, Ural, Siberia, Semerechensk, Trans-Baikal, 
Amur and Ussuri. 

The Russian army was placed on a war footing in 1914 on the 
“ mobilization plan of 1910.” A new mobilization plan, revised in 
certain respects, and known as “mobilization plan No..20," had 
been drawn up in 1913, but in July 1914 full effect had not yet been 
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tQ thk; it wMlonrid oeceaKiry to ditcanl it and to carry out 
mdbllliation by the tomewhat out-<x-date plan of i^to. 

As every war it usually preceded by a more or Ictslenrthy period 
of political complicatioDt, then, in order to safeguard mobilization, a 
declaration was previously prepared, called the"' period preparatory 
to war," durinjr which eatm unit and command was required to over¬ 
haul its mobilization scheme and complete any deficiencies, and to 
recall all ranks on leave or on detachment. This was proclaimed on 
July 36 1914. 

There were in Russia in 191^ the following permanent fortreasea 
or forte;-—(a) Land; Kovno, Olita, Osovets, Lomza, fortiheations on 
the river Narev, Zegrzh, Novoueoreiev^, Wareaw, Ivaneorod, 
Brest-Litovsk, Kars, Kushk; (b) Maritime; Kronstadt, ViborK, 
Sveaborg, Libava, Ochakov, Sevastopol, Kerch, Elatum, Vladivostok, 
Nikolayevek-on-Amur. Modern developments in military engineer¬ 
ing had made all these fortresses very antiquated. The profiles of 
the fortifications were weak and could not withstand the power of 
the modem gun; camouflage practically did not exist. I'lie artillery 
was of the moat varied ana of extremely antiquated types and 
ammunition was limited. In a condition such as this, the fortresses 
could not be a support for manoeuvre in the field, nor for that 
matter for operations at sea; on the contrary, they themselves needed 
the support of a living force. They demanded considerable num¬ 
bers for their garrisons, and so further weakened the araiy in the 
field. Of the land fortresaee, those of foremost significance were 
held to be the fortresses of Kovno, Osovets and Brest-Litovsk. 

in 1914 the quicker mobilization and concentration of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian armies made it impossible to carry out the 
strategic deployment of the main forces oT the Russian army on the 
Vistula, Thus, all the forts and fortifications on the river just men¬ 
tioned, as well as on the Narev, were, to a certain extent, cut off. 
Their position, combined with the scarcity of means for reconstruc¬ 
tion, as well os with the difficulty of carrying on defence from such a 
populous point as Warsaw and the necessity of providing larpe farces 
at .garrisons, compelled the abandonment of reconstruction. An 
exception was made only in the case of Novogeorgievsk, which 
teemed to have future possibilitiea as a means of enhancing freedom 
of manoeuvre on both flanks of the Vistula. 

In the cate of the maritime fortresses, attention was practically 
concentrated on Kronstadt, Sevastopol and Vladivostok; Kerch 
and Libava were suppressed. 

In respect of railways Russia was very deficient, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the years immediately preceding the war several 
new lines were built, of which the moat important, from a military 
point of view, was the new double-track line Bologoe-Sedlets. 
Taking the data of 1913, the density of railway lines in European 
Russia (1 km. per too sq.km.) was only one-twelfth of what it was 
in Great Britain. The amount of double-track lines was also small, 
altogether about 25 % of the whole, when in other European states 
the percentage was as high as fifty. Rolling stock was likewise 
limited; to every kilometre there were hardly above 7 carriages, 
while in other countries of Western Europe it was twice and three 
times as much. 

Macadam roads were sufficiently frequent in the main frontier 
regions adjacent to Germany, but away from those regions com¬ 
mon roads only were available. The front adjoining Austria- 
Hungary had no macadam roads at all. 

The war with Japan had to a large extent used up the military 
stores that Russia possessed and tlie provision of new technical 
resources of war suen os heavy artillery, means of communication, 
motor-cars, wire, machine-guns, air craft—involved the assignment 
of fresh large credits, and the manufacture of the necessary stores 
had to be spread over a number of years. Moreover, as industry in 
Russia was in a poor state of development orders had to be placed 
abroad and the execution of these was complicated by questions of 
financial procedure. This state of things resulted in the army, at the 
beginning of the war, being poorly supplied both with technical 
resources and reserves of armament. In certain respects the latter 
were not up to the recognized pre-war standards, low as these some¬ 
times were (e,{. i.ooo rounds in reserve per light gun and per riile). 

In the beginning of 1914 the War Ministry had brougnt before 
the Legislature a bill for the allocation of credits for the further 
development of the armed forces, the so-called “ great programme.” 
The bill provided for the further strengthening of the cadres in the 
infantry and artillery, the supply of the army with heavy artillery 
in a larger proportion and the creation of new units which would be 
formed into two new corps. The bill was passed, but the advent of 
the war prevented its provisions from being actually carried out. 

(Y. D.) 

It 18 not possible to follow out in detail the development of the 
Russian army after the mobilization of 1914. The strength of the 
armies of the N.W., W., and S.W. " fronts," at different periods, is 
given by Gen. von Falkenhayn as follows ':— 


Mid Sept. 1914 
End Pec. 1914 
Emd.Jan, 1915 

“n April 1915 

May 1916 


Combatants only 


9';o,ooo 

1,688,000 


1,843,000 

1,767,000 

2,240,000 


Tfae-last tteto may"be .ooHaidemd as the Kighosatter maHc of 
Russia’s military effort. In.spite of tbe wnonnout lotoes in men, 
material and territory of the campaign of May-SepL 1915 Runin 
plwed in the field foT' the combined Allied offensive of 1916 half a 
million more com^tants than at any previous cUte, 

. *reat Galician offensive was launched in June 1916. Its 
brilliant succeeds were won at ve^ heavy cost, noubly in the 
^ttles about Kovel. The effort died away into trench warfare. 
The Rumanian defeats stimulated a fresh spasm of activity in the 
winter of 1916-7, but the spring revolution of 1917 found the mast 
of the army, no leas than the people at large, war-weary and dis¬ 
pirited by great sacrifices which seemingly breught peace no nearer. 

As is well known, the main contributory cause of the disasters of 
191^ was shortage of ammunition, and it was only by the expenditure 
of lives instead of material that the Russian command was able to 
limit, as it did, the consequences of these disasters. What is less wdl 
known, but historically almost as important, is the fact that even 
in 1916 the material equipment of the fronts was at a low level. The 
victories of that year were won by the same methods as those which 
stemmed the tide of defeat in 1015—ruthless expenditure of lives. A 
great effort to remedy material deficiencies had indeed set in at the 
eleventh hour. Between July 1915 and the end of 1916, the ill- 
developed industries of Russia were revolutionized—the Tula rifle 
factory, for instance, having an output in 1916 sbi times as great as 
its output in the year of the war with Japan, besides turning out 
1,140 machine-guns per month. At one period the output of gas 
shell was comparable to that in Great Britain. Owing, however, to 
the immense extent of the front, even the utmost possible develop¬ 
ments of Russian industry would not have sufficed, and assistance 
from Great Britain and France was necessary to supplement it. 
This assistance, taken together with home output and the aid of 
America, as an ally, would probably have placed the Russian army 
on a satisfactory basis as regards equipment by the early autumn of 
1917. But before the home effort could bear fruit and Allied assist¬ 
ance was available, the strain on the army had become too heavy.’ 

In the conditions, the disintegration of the Russian army which 
followed the spring revolution of 11)17 scarcely requires explanation. 
An iron discipline, far more inflexible than that of any army of West¬ 
ern or even Central Euro;)e, had been strained to the utmost, when 
its foundations suddenly crumbled, and the chance of creating a 
new discipline, such as was created by Carnot in the French army 
of 1793-4, was let slip in the chaos of conflicting ideals and policies 
which constitutes the tragic history of 1917, both inside and outside 
Russia. The last effort of the old army, the Galician offensive of 
July I, for a moment shook the solioity of the Austro-Gcrman 
defence. But once more Germany was able to transfer troops (14 
divisions) to the K.-ist, for the French offensive had collapsed and the 
moral of the French army was passing through a crisis which com¬ 
pelled inaction. This time the German command determined to 
finish matters in the Ea.st. First-quality divisions, employed on 
well-chosen parts of the front and using new methods of attack, 
closed the history of the eastern-front campaigns in the battles of 
the Screth (July 19) and Riga (Sept. l). 

During 1918 the final di^lution of the old army completed itself 
in the civil wars. ’The original military forces of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment were a militia—the so-called Red Guard; this was replaced 
gradually by a regular army. But neither the " Red Army ” nor 
the armies raised by the different counter-revolutionary leaders, 
derive directly from the imperial army. Tliousands, perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, of individual ex-officers and ex-soldiers figured 
in these new organizations and imparted to them the routine prac¬ 
tices, the uniforms, and many of the characteristic customs of the 
old army. But no organic continuity exists between old and new. 
The peace of Brest-Litovsk and the civil wars constitute not a new 
•hapter but a new book in the history of Russian military institutions. 

^o detailed information is available as to the losses m the Russian 
anny from 1914 to the peace of Brest-Litovsk. The must probable 
•estimates give x, 700,000 dead and 2,500,000 prisonersas" definitive ” 
losws, i.e. exclusive of wounded, but in the absence of thedato from 
which those estimates arc built up, all that can be said is that 
Russia lost more heavily in men than any other belligerent on 
either side. (C. F. A.) 


’ No information is available as to the total ration strength of the 
Russian armies at different periods of the war, nor of the combatant 
strength of the forces on the Caucasus-Persia front. 

’ The contrast between Eastern and Western standards of arma¬ 
ment may be illustrated by comparing the French artillery strength 
at the battle of the Somme (July i 1916) and the Russian artillery 
strength at the battle of the Strypa (Vastoviet) on June 6 1916, both ■ 
being deliberately prepared offensives against an entrenched front:— 


Somme 

Frontage of 
VI. Army 

10 m. 

444 field 
guns 

645 medium and. 
heavy guns and 
howitzers 

Strypn 

Frontage of 
II. Corps 

14 m. 

160 field 
guns and 
howitzers 

23 mediutn guns 
and howitzers 
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V.—Itau 4 kAkicy 

At the outbreak of the World War the Italian army was in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Political leaders, and Parliament 
and public opinion generally in Italy, had for years held the 
view that the era of great wars was past, and that in any case 
pacific intentions gave a practical assurance of peace. For this 
reason it was judged sufficient to have an army which was strong 
enough to preserve order in the countiy and give to foreigners 
the impression that Italy was not completely disarmed. As a 
consequence the State had neglected the army, and its efficiency 
in comparison with those of its neighbours, to which continued 
attention had been paid and on which expenditure had continu¬ 
ally increased, had been gradually diminishing. In rpoy, however, 
the Government of the day had been induced to nominate a 
commission to study the faults and gaps in the military organism 
and suggest means to remedy them. In 1910 this commission 
had presented a programme fitted to the financial capacity of 
the country and its ideas; that is to say, a very modest scheme. 

But the Government found that the proposals were excessive 
and decided to adopt a reduced programme. And, as if that 
were not enough, the Government was so slow in carrying out 
this programme that in 1914. it was not yet completed. It was 
in April of that year that Gen. Porro refused to go to the Ministry 
of War unless a new programme were adopted, involving thie 
expenditure of 600 million lire, spread over a period of six years. 

The programme was cut down by two-thirds and Gen. Porro 
declined the war portfolio. 

In loi 1 the Italo-Turkish War broke out. In the course of the 
war only two classes of reservists were called up, and as a result 
the units which were mobilized could not fill up with their own 
reservists. They were brought up to strength with men belonging 
to classes already under arms, and taken from units remaining in 
Italy, whose strengths were thus reduced to a miserably low 
level. Owing to the notable deficiency of the material detailed 
for mobilization the same system had to be followed in order to 
equip and refurnish the mobilized units. As a result the stocks 
in Italy were quickly reduced to a level quite inadequate for 
general mobilization. Little was done subsequently to fill the 
gaps, so that these remained. 

The Army in August ipT4 .—The situation of the Italian army at 
the beginning of A^. 1914 was us follows. Its financial resources 
were very limited. The estimates for the year X914-5 provided 4^8 
million lire (£17,120,000) which included not only ordinary main¬ 
tenance expenses, but extraordinary expenditure for the rearmament 
of the artillery, for fortifications, etc. 

All citizens were liable to military service for 19 years, from the 
20th to the ,t9th year. They were divided into three categories, and 
only those belonging to the first category underwent the full term of 
service (two years). Men of the second category received a few 
inonths’ instruction. Men of the third cati^rory received no instruc¬ 
tion at all, and were destined for “ third-line service, even if they 
belonged to young classes. At the outbre.nk of war in 1^14, owing to 
the large proportion of recruits yearly passed to the third category, 
there were in Italy, out of the total number of those of military age 
and fit for military service, only 1,400,000 men who had received 
military training. The rest, some 1,600,000 men, had received 
no military instruction of any kind. 

The whole number of citizens liable to military service was 
divided, mainly according to age, between three organizations; 
permanent army, mobile militia, and territorial militia. The 
permanent army was composed of units existing on the peace basis. 

In peace-time it was composed of professional officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers, and of men of the first and second categories. 

The force on the estimates for the financial year 19T4-5 consisted 
of 14,oooofficert and 275,000 men. The number of permanent officers 
was insufficient even for pcara requirements. Reserve officers were 
taken from among the recruits of the levy who had passed certain 
examinations and who applied to serve as officers. They underwent 
rwimental courses, and those taken completed their service as 
officers. Permanent and reserve officers together fell short by 15,000 
of the number required for general mobilization. The greatest short¬ 
age was among the artillery officers, who could only total 56 % of the 
number req uired, and the sanitary services, who were more than jo % 
short. Professional non-tommissioned officers were almost entirely 
lacking. The law passed in 1910 hi the hope of securing an adequate 
supply had not had the result hoped for. Most of the few who had 
adopted the army as a career were employed on special service out¬ 
side the units. 
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Strengths were .very .low, so that the smaller units had barely 
sufficient troops to assure the performance of the ordinary evnyday 
duties of barrack or field life. The troops, and. especially the infan¬ 
try, were continually employed in police duty; units were often split 
up into small detachments; drafts had to be furnished for Lil^tu 
In the circumstanoes it is easy to understand hoar complete and 
systematic training was impossible. Combined training of all arnw 
was out of the question for a great part of the army, the troops of 
the various arms being station^ in sudh a way that whole divisions 
had neither cavalry, artillery nor engineers in their districts. 

Owing to the low strengths, the units of the permanent army, in 
order to reach a war fooling, had to incorporate a large proportion of 
reservists. As the trained reservists of each class were relatively few 
in number, many classes of reservists had to be incorporatM on 
mobilization, in this way the units had to be completed with men 
at once older and less recently trained than was the case with the 
armies of France and Austria-Hungary. Complete mobilization in 
Aug. 1914 would have meant calling up no fewer than 13 classes. 

The mobile and territorial militia units were intended to be 
formed at given centres, on mobilization, from reservists only. The 
number of these units and their character was to be decided accord¬ 
ing to requirements, by royal decree. The mobile militia was 
designed to operate with the permanent army, but to perform more 
modest duties than the permanent units. In order to facilitate its 
organization in case of need, it was decided in 1910 to maintain in 
peace-time, attached to every line regiment, Alpine battalion and 
field-artillery ^iment, a permanent mobile militia nucleus, to fill 
up with reservists in case of war and so form the new units. But in 
1914 many of these nuclei were not yet formed, and the others were 
at such low strength as to constitute a mere pretence. Mobile militia 
units were very rarely embodied for training In peace-time, so that, 
everything considered, it would have been necessary to improvise 
the whole organization. In the case of the territorial militia, destined 
for use on lines of communication or for duty at home, there was still 
less preparation; units were practically never embodied in peace-time. 

Armaments were deficient both in quality and quantity. The 
infantry had an excellent rifle (1891 model), but the reserves and the 
output of the factories were not sufficient to meet the probable 
requirements of war. Machine.guns were almost entirely lacking. 
Only a few regiments had one section of two ^ns. Many artillery 
regiments were still armed with the old " rigid ” gun. About 100 
batteries had been armed with the Krupp 75-mm. Q.F, (1906 
model), but before rearmament was completed It had been decided 
to adopt a new pattern (Deport 75-mm. 1911 m^el), and these 
were not yet ready. A considerable part of the mountain artillery 
was also unprovided with a quick-firing gun. The programme of 
1910, providing for 40 batteries of heavy field artillery, had not 
completed. Twenty-eight 4-nn batteries of l49-mm. field 
howitzers were all the heavy field artillery available. The siege 
train consisted only of a few big guns and 134 medium guns, gener¬ 
ally of an obsolete pattern. The supply of ammunition was scanty. 
Motor transport was deficient. 

The supply of uniforms, equipment, material for artillery and 
engineers, as well as for sanitary services, was lacking in quantity and 
quality. To sum up, the condition of the Italian army at the out¬ 
break of war was as follows. The permanent army was lacking 
chiefly in instruction, machine-guns, heavy field artillery, siege train 
and material for air warfare. Strengths were very low, and the army 
had to mobilize with a very high percentage of reservists. Officers, 
both active and reserve, were too few, and there were scarcely any 
permanent non-commissioned officers. The units of mobile and 
territorial militias had to be altogether improvised, witb the same 
bad results—but on a larger scale—as in the ease of the permanent 
army. There was an enormous deficiency of animal and mechanical 
transport, of ammunition and of material of all kinds. 

The Neutrality Period (Aug. igi^-May 24 1914 ).—Up to May 24 
1915, when Italy joined in the war, an intense activity was displayed 
to make up the deficiencies of the army and enable it to meet with 
success its traditional foe. Rapid courses for officers were established 
in the recruiting-schools whereby the number of subaltern officers 
required to meet the immediate needs of the mobilized army was 
obtained. On Aug. i 1914, three classes were with the colours, those 
of 1892 and 1B93—the two levies in course—and the l8qi class which 
had been recafiM for service. On Aug. 8 the 1889-and 1890 classes 
were called up; on Sept. 7 the young 1894 class, and in Jan. 1915 the 
1895 class. Thus the force under arms was 700,000 men. (Jther 
classes were called up Inter on, but whh certain limitations as to 
cat^ories, employment, etc. Reservists were not called uphy public 
notice but by fndividiial summons. Thus existing units were 
strengthened and new ones formed. Progressively, all the army, 
army co^, and divisional commands were formed side by side with 
the territorial commands already in existence. The fatter con¬ 
tinued to discharge their duties with the staff allotted to them for 
the period of the war. Provision Was made with regard to staff and 
material required for the establishment of the principal offices 
charged with the various services. 

Several regiments of the permanent army, provided for by the 
1910 programme hut not yet formed (chieflv field artillery), were 
organized. The majority of the mobile militia units pixmaed foi 
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fomed, with thi* important innovation that, instead of 
incorporating the comparatively old reaervista, they were formed of 
levy men and young reaerviata, viz. with the same elements as the 
peimanent army._ This measure practically meant the auppreaaion 
of the mobile militia, especially as the reservists destined formerly 
to the militia were assigned indiscriminately to all first-line units. 
Finally, the air-service units were, one may say, actually created. 

The number of machine-guns and of small and menrum calibre 
|(uns was increased, and the conditions of the siege train were 
improved to some extent. Means of transport, ammunition, and 
sundry other material were greatly increase hry bringing up to a 
maximum the output of the military factories and by placing big 
orden both at home and abroad. In this way the most stnlcing 
deficiencitt of pre-war times were as for as possible made good. 

But this was not all. From the very beginning of the neutrality 
period units were stationed ailong the frontier “ in advanced occupa¬ 
tion," and later on were groupM together under commands of the 
lara^ units which had bom formed in the meantime. 

ft may be said, therefore, that when mobilization was officially 
announcM (May 33 1015) a large portion of the army was already 
mobilized and assemoJra at the frontier. The mobilization of 
auxiliary services was, however, much belated in comparison with 
that of the combatant troopa This was due to causes connected 
with matiritl as well as to the fact that the reservists detailed to 
such services could not be called up at so early a date. The mobiliza¬ 
tion plans existing in 1914, which presupposed conditions of forces 
and maUriel quite different from thoee in which the army actually 
found itself, had to be modified substantially during the neutrality 
period. At the same time the troops underwent a continuous and 
intense training which remedied in part former deficiencies, espe¬ 
cially among the reservists, and imparted the first lessons of the 
war which had already been fought for months on the Allied fronts. 

Notwithstanding all this, in May 1915 the Italian army was not 
yet in an ideal condition as regards numbers and maUritl. There 
were still serious gaps in the number of officers, in the supply of 
machine-guns and of artill^y, as well as in the engineers, the Air 
Service, etc. The responsibility, however, of this state of things 
cannot attwh to those who reorganized the army during the neu¬ 
trality periodi for they had not rally to prepare, in many cases they 
hod to create from nothing. The state in which the army had been 
left for so many years could not be remedied in ten months. 

From May igis to November iqiS. —The momentous work accom¬ 
plished during the neutrality period did not cease when the war 
began, but continued in ever-increasing proportions while the army 
was engaged in fighting. The military authorities, efficiently sup¬ 
ported Dy Government and nation, not only succeeded in filling up 
the gaps caused by losses and in remedying the deficiencies shown by 
the army in 1915, but strengthened it in men, weapons and material, 
and formed nufaerous new unite and special tronpe instructed in the 
use of modern means gf warfare. The magnitude of the effort on the 
part of array and nation appears more evident when one takes into 
consideration the enormous loss of men, animals and material which 
Italy sustained during the retreat of Oct. 1917 (Caporetto), and 
which had to be covered most rapidly. In that unfortunate event 
the army lost in round figures 8,500 officers, 300,000 men, 70,000 
horses and mules, 3.100 guns (among which were two-thirds of alt 
her heavy guns aao half of the medium calibres), 1,700 trench nior- 
tjua, 3,cx>o _ machine-guns, 2,00a machine-pistols, about 1,000,000 
rifies, 22 aviation parks, 1,500 motor lorries, an enormous number of 
motor-cycles, etc. It follows that, when examining the data relating 
to the Italian cu-my in Nov. 1918, it must be borne in mind what that 
same army had lost a year before. It can then be realized that Italy's 
effort has been a double one and that her army has to a great extent 
been formed twice. ^ 

According to pre-war provisions, the Italian army consisted of 19 
classes. During the war, however, by calling up the younger classes 
and keeping the older ones, the number of classes with the colours 
was increased. At the moment of the Armistice the array included 
27 classes (from 1874 to 1900). The oldest men were 44 and the 
youngest 18 yrars old. These classes gave a total of 5,200,000 men, 
who at the b^inning of _Nov. 1918 were made up as follows:—^2,500,- 
000. in the army operating in Italy, in the Balkans and in France; 
1,200,000 belonging to units, and detailed for services, in the coun¬ 
try; 1,500,000 losses (Idilcd, discharged for wounds or sickness, 
prisoners). During the war no account was taken of the distribution 
of men as fixed by the old law; in 3 categories and 3 army lines; ail 
the men formed one single mass, and were distributed as follows;— 
in the war zone, 21 classes, that is, men from 19 to 39 (these classes 
were detailed, according to age, to the first line, to the services of 
the first line, to the second line and to the services of the second line); 
on service between the war zone and the country (lines behind the 
army), 3 classes, that is, men of 40, 41 and 42; in the country, 3 
clas^, that ><• pen of 43 and 44 and recruits of 18 who were being 
pained for service. The provisions which craitributed principally to 
inersase (he number of cir^ts from each class were the adoption of 
a lower standard of physical fitness for military service and the 
nt revision of all those who in the years preceding the war 
^declared unfit for service. 

apply of drafts was provided for in the following manner. 
Ke b^inning of 1917 men called or recalled to colours, or 


returning after medical treatment, were instructed or assembled in 
the depots from whence they wpe posted direct to the fighting units. 
At the beginning of 1917 each infantry brigade was given a reserve 
battalion from which gaps in the battalions of the brigade were 
filled up. _ The reserve battalion was, in its turn, replenished by 
march units detailed in the war zone (battalions, regiments, bri¬ 
gades) which received men from hospitals, etc., or from the interior 
of the country. During the last year of the war matters were so 
arranged that the men, however restored, returned to their own 
unit_ through the above-mentioned channel. This system was 
applied also to the Bersaglieri, to the Alpine troops, and to the 
infantry machine-gunners, The supply of drafts to other arms and 
to the various services continued to be secured under the system in 
force previous to 1917, that is, from the depots in the country. The 
ocarcity of officers, especially of experience, with which the army 
entered the campaign, was continually aggravated by losses, and 
Was felt during the whole period of the war. _ The gaps in the higher 
grades were fifled by promotion, and the Italian army soon secured a 
prominent place among the belligerent armies in respect of the 
youthfulness of its generals. A certain number of battalion, com¬ 
pany or battery commanders were taken from the cavalry officers. 
Vacancies in the lower grades were filled by means of rapid courses 
with the corps, the big units, and the recruiting schools In the 
coun^. Towards the end of the war only the latter system of 
recruiting was resorted to, and participation in the courses, which 
was first voluntary, became compulsory for all those who had gone 
through a certain curriculum of study. 

When the army began its campaign it consisted of 14 array corps, 
25 divisions of infantry, 4 divisions of cavalry, all in Italy. Its 
maximum strength was reached in Oct. 1917 with 26 army corps, 
of which one was in Albania; 65 divisions of infantry, of which 2 
were in Albania and one in Macedonia (the Macedonian division 
consisted of 4 brigades and had therefore the strength of a corps); 
4 divisions of cavalry. At the end of the war the army consisted of 
24 army corps, of which one was in Albania and one in France; 57 
divisions of infantry, of which 3 were in Albania, one in Macedonia 
and 2 in France; 4 divisions of cavalry. The army corps were grouped 
in a number of armies which increased from 4 at the beginning of the 
war to a maximum of nine. 

The infantry strength at the beginning of the war was 560 bat¬ 
talions; on Oct. I 1917 it was 800 battalions; on Oct. : 1918 it was 
700 battalions. The infantry battalion at the beginning of the war 
consisted of 4 companies, or 1,000 men, armed only with rifles. 
The few machine-guns available had been allotted to the regiments, 
generally 2 piuns per regiment, rarely four. At the end of the war 
each battalion consisted of 3 companies of rifles (each with 2 
machjne-pistols), one company of machine-gunners (with 8 heavy 
machine-guns), one section of bombardiers (with 4 Stokes mortars, 
or 4 torpedo mortars), one section of sappers. The total strength of 
the battalion was 780 men. 

\Vhile each battalion was transformed, each regiment was allotted 
a section of 37-mm. guns and a section of flame-ejectors. 

Each brigade received two companies of heavy machine-guns, 
while four were assigned to each divisiun. Taking into account only 
the heavy machine-guns, the infantry started the campaign with 
about 700 macliiiic-guns. On Oct. .1 1917, these had increased to 
7.o<K), and on Oct. I 1918, to 12,000. In 1916 special Alpine bat¬ 
talions were framed, all consisting of men on skis, clothed and 
equipped in white and organized so that they could act independent¬ 
ly, but they were not given many opportunities for action on skis. 
In 1917 assault groups were formed consisting of " arditi "—young 
and very active men who had undergone a most intense and severe 
training in 'gymnastics, bomb-throwing, and marching behind 
artillery or machine-gun barrage. These groups formed a splendid 
and characteristic attacking force used chiefly for surprise actions 
find desperate raids. Each group was of practically the same 
•trangth as an infantry battalion, but had a larger number of 
machine-guns and machine-pistols, and a few flame-ejectors. The 
'" arditi " were armed with carbine, dagger and hand grenades. Each 
army corps had its own assault group and in 1918 a special army 
corps consisting exclusively of “ arditi ” was formed. In the same 
year earJi infantry regiment formed its own assault platoon {pMone 
d'assaUo). During the war the infantry formed 17 groups 01 auto¬ 
machine guns each consisting of 4 or 6 guns and companies of 
motor machme-guns each having 6 guns. No tank units were formed 
because the nature of the Italian front did not call for their line. 

■The most important transformation undergone by the cavalry 
during the war was the dismounting of two divisions which were 
used on the laonzo and Carso fronts from the spring to the end of 
1916; later on these divisions were mounted again. In the earlier 
stages of the war the cavalry supplied its machine-gun sections to 
tim infanti^. With its surplus reservists it furnished afterwards 
diamounteu machine-gun companies which were used at the front. 

In May 1915 the held artillery was the b<»t armed among the 
different special corps and, therefore, underwent less and minor 
modifications. At the beginning of the war there were 360 batteries 
of 4 guns, on Oct. 1 1917 there were 440 batteries of 4 guns, on Oct. I 
1918 thel^ were 490 batteries of 4 guns. No change was made with 
regard totheguns—ihe75-mm. 1906 model and the 1911 model of 
the same calibre. Both guns were of the deformation pattern. The 
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IQ 11 model had a carriage which when in position opened into two, 
allowing of important changes of target without moving the gun. 
This was a great advantage in view of the broken nature of the 
ground on the Italian front. Guns were drawn by animals, but at 
the time of the Armistice there were two regiments with guns on 
motor carriages. The mountain artillery and mule batteries were 
both supplied with light dismountable guns carried on mules. At 
the beginning of the war the mountain batteries, served by numerous 
men and animals and abundantly equipped, were arm^ with the 
modern 65-mm. gun and employed in the Alpine districts, generally 
remaining in position; while the mule batteries, much less complex 
than the others, were armed with the rigid 70-mm. gun, and used in 
the plains or in hilly country, accompanying the infantry. Gradually, 
however, these batteries were equipp^ with the 6.s-mm. gun and 
the difference between the two kinds of batteries disappeared. In 
iQib they had become of the same type. When Italy entered into 
the war there were 60 mountain batteries of 4 guns, and 30 batteries 
on mules of 4 guns. On Oct. i 1917 there were 90 mountain batteries 
of 4 guns and 80 batteries on mules of 4 guns. On Oct. ] 1918 there 
were 170 batteries of the single type. 

At the beginning of the war the heavy artillery was so scarce that 
it could not be assigned to any army corps, but was scattered, some¬ 
times in single batteries, along the more important sectors of the 
front. It was armed with the 149 A howitzer, deformation pattern, 
with animal transport. Later on it was furnished with loj-mm. 
guns, also drawn by animals, and with 102-and los-mm. guns drawn 
by motors. This innovation together with an increase in the num¬ 
ber of 149-mm. howitzers made it possible, at the end of 1917, to 
allot to eaeh army corps a mixed group of 149 A howitzers and of 
105-mm. guns (two groups of three batteries) drawn by animals. All 
the groups drawn by motor and some of the others were left at the 
disposal of the supreme command. Towards the end of the war a 
group of three batteries of 149-mm. howitzers was assigned to each 
infantry division. The heavy field artillery consisted, on May 24 
1914, of 30 batteries of 4 guns; on Oct. I 1917, of 200 batteries of 4 
guns; on Oct. I 1918, of 280 batteries of 4 guns. 

At the outbreak of the war the siege train was absolutely insuffi¬ 
cient, both in quantity and quality. This state of affairs was im¬ 
proved by transporting to the front the majority of the guns—mostly 
of ancient pattern—belonging to fortresses, and by placing big 
orders with home f.tctories. Thus the number of guns was increased 
and the obsolete batteries were replaced. At the same time the 
batteries were suiiplied with motor tractors. From the beginning 
of 1917 a well-supplied park of tractors was formed. After Caporetto, 
where a great portion of the old material was lost, the guns were 
replaced by modern guns made in Italy and in the Allied countries, 
and new complete permanent groups of guns of the same type were 
formed, while previously these gi oups were variable. The principal 
types of siege artillery in use at the end of the war were guns of 3H1, 
I55i *52. 149 and 120 mm.; howitzers of 305 and 152 mm.; mortars 
of 260 and 210 mm. Besides these, smaller calibres of antiquated 
patterns were used as fortress artillery. At the outbreak of the war 
the siege artillery consisted of 40 batteries; on Oct. i 1917, of 7^0 
batteries; on Oct. i 1918, of 830 batteries. The siege battenes of big 
and medium calibres had from 2 to 6 guns each; those of small calibre 
had 8. On Oct. i 1918 the total number of big- and medium-calibre 
guns was 2,550. 

There were no anti-aircraft guns at the beginning of the war, and 
for some time field and mountain guns were adapted for use as anti¬ 
aircraft artillery. Later, batteries of 75-mm. guns mounted on 
motor-cars were formed, and the defence against enemy raids was 
organized. The anti-aircraft artillery consisted of too guns on 
Oct. I 1917, and 1,30 on Oct. I igi8. 

Trench mortars (fiombardes) were a creation of the war, their orig¬ 
inal object being to destroy wire entanglements by their curved 
trajectory and heavy bursting charge, and they proved most suc¬ 
cessful at the battle of Gorizia in 191C1, after which their number and 
efficiency were greatly increased. During the retreat of Caporetto 
the bombardiers had to abanilon, for lack of transport, nearly all 
their mortars and they were, therefore, temporarily grouped in a 
division which fought with the infantry; but as new material became 
available their battalions were reorganized. The principal mortars 
used were the 58 A, 58 B, 240 C, 2,10 L and 240 LA, formed into bat¬ 
teries or groups. On Oct. I 1917 tne batteries numbered 200 and as 
many autonomous sections; each consisted of 6 to 12 mortars. 

To sum up, the Italian artillery was enormously strengthened, 
from the beginning of the war onward, in number and quality of 
guns and by the formation of new specialties. Its qrranimtion was 
also improved. The campaign wtm entered into with a little more 
than 500 batteries, that is, less than one battery for each infantry 
battalion. On Oct. 1 1917, there were nearly 2,000 batteries, or 
3 i batteries per infantry battalion. During the retreat of Caporetto 

,100 ^uns and 1,700 bomb-mortan were lost (something over 1,000 

atterics). Nevertheless, on Oct. 1 1918 the army hacTmore than 
2,000 batteries. 

The corps of engineers also was increased in numbers and trans¬ 
formed durin;j; the war. The sappers at the outbreak of hostilities 
were formed into companies; each infantry division had one com- 

any with a pontoon section and a telephone section. Later on 

attalions of sappers were formed of 3 companies each (one of which 
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with pontoon section), and a battalion was assigned to each infantry 
division, other units doing telephone service. On May 24 1915 there 
were 42 companies, on Oct. i 1917, 72 battalions (223 companies), on 
Oct. 1 1918, 78 battalions (234 companies). 

During the war the following special corps were formed:—tel- 
pherists; motorists detailed to the numerous drilling-machines used 
on the front, for digging caves, trenches and ways of communication 
in the rocky distnets; gas specialists, whose chief duty was to ex¬ 
amine and make experiments on the use of gas and the means of 
protection against it; flame-throwers, or detachments furnished with 
heavy flame-ejectors of position. 

One may say that the aeronautical service, especially as regards 
aviation, was created during the war, at the beginning of which the 
army had only 24 squadrons of aeroplanes with about 60 machines 
fit only for observation purposes. Later on, thanks to the enormous 
increment of the home industry, the numlier of the machines was 
increased, and different groups for raids, chasing and observation 
were formed. In 191B there were 51 groups with 1,400 machines. 
The balloon parks increased from 10 to .39. Airships varied as to 
type; but their number was always limited to six. 

I'he medical service consisted originally of only 800 medical officers 
of the permanent army. Numerous officers of the reserve were 
drafted and new officers commissioned so that the total number 
reached 9,100. Field and other hospitals allotted to the fighting 
units increased from 300 to ^00, to which should be added those at 
the Red Cross and of the Knights of Malta, as well as the up-to-date 
surgical and other establishments scattered along the front. Trains 
fitted for the transport of sick and wounded were increased from 36 
to 74. Medical establishments within the country rose from 75 to 
1,500 and the number of beds from 90,000 to 400,000. 

Motor transport was enormously developed during the war, in 
consequence not only of the ever-increasing requirement of the war 
operations but also of the deficiency of animals. Motor traction was 
usc-d for artillery, camp kitchens, pontoon equipment, etc. On Oct. i 
1918 the officers numbered 3,000, men 130,000. 

Losses .—The first preliminary calculations of the losses suffered 
by the Italian army (luring the World War made immediately after 
the Armistice gave the following results in round figures:—Dead, 
460,000, of which number 33o,o(X) died on the battlefield or in conse¬ 
quence of wounds, Bs.rxx) died of sickness, 45,01x1 died while pris¬ 
oners; wounded, 900, (XX) and sick, 2 , 40 o,cxx 5 , of whom 2,430,(XXJ 
had resumed service, 3(X),ooo were tinder treatment and expected to 
recover, 570,(XX3 were invalided and permanent^ unfit for service. 

The severest losses were sustained in 1917. The other years fol¬ 
lowed in this order; 1916, 1915 and 1918. The number of dead 
given corresponds to 1-27% of Italy's total population in Jan. 1015 
( 36 ,(XX 5 , 0 (X)). Subsequent more accurate calculations proved that 
the actual losses had been underestimated. Senator Giorgio Mortara 
in his Prospettioe economiche, published in 1921, quotes toe following 


figures: 

Killed on the battlefield. $17,000 

Died in hospital of wounds. 5 > ,000 

Died in hospital of sickness.I06,cxx) 

Prisoners who died of wounds.lo.txX) 

Prisoners who died of sickness.8o,o<x> 


Total.564.0WJ 


This gives a percentage of dead to population of 1-56. 

If one adds to the above total 25,000 released sick prisoners who 
died during the period of demobilization, and 62,000 who died of 
disease during the same period, the number of deaths rises to 651,000. 

A revision and control of data dealing with losses was in 1921 being 
attended to, but the partial results already then known led to the 
belief that the first set of figures given was far inferior to the 
reality, and that even those given by Senator Mortara would have 
to be increased rather than diminished. 

Demobilization .—On the ceasation of hostilities the army began the 
reduction of its forces to something approaching pre-war strength. 
Demobilization could not be immediate or rapid owing to the 
necessity of keeping sufficient troops on the Armistice line and in 
foreign territories; of having many troops under arms in the country 
to repress the disorders likely to occur after such a war; of regulating 
the (iischarge of troops in accordance with means of transport avail¬ 
able, taking into account also the probability of emigration on the 
part of some of the men (iischarged and the possibility of employ¬ 
ment at home for others. It was also advisaole to keep numerous 
units in the redeemed territories to employ them in urgent works of 
reconstruction. These and other consiclerations imposed a gradual 
demobilization of men as well as of animals and material. Demo¬ 
bilization involved not only a reduction but also a transformation 
Inasmuch as the army had to be organized on lines different from 
those of 1914 and in accordance with the lessons of the war. 

The older classes of reservists were disclmrged first. The men were 
given an insurance policy, a parcel of mufti clothes or a corresponding 
sum of money and their fare to return to their residence in Italy or 
abroad. Ufficers were discharged after the men of their class. 
Medical officers especially were kept in the army to attend on 
wounded and sick men and prisoners returning from internment. 
By the end of June 1919, 14 classes had been discharged as follows:—* 
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clacoeii 1874 to 1876 in Nov. 1918; classes 1877 to 1884 in Dec. 1918; 
classes 1885 and 1886 in March 1919: class 1887 in April iqiq. The 
iqoo class—which was the last called up during the war and which 
had not fought—was di^hargcd on leave and called up again at the 
end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920. With the disenarge of these 
classes, and with that of other special categories of the younger 
claseeB, the total number of men with the colours, which in Nov. 
iqi8 exceeded 3„4oo,ooo, was reduced on July i 1919 to about 
900,000, of whom 72,000 were in the colonies, 54,000 in Albania, 
27,000 in Macedonia, q,ooo in Asia Minor, 7,500 in France, and 2,000 
in Russia. By the same date 225 generals and 76,000 other ofheers 
had lieen discharged. 

During the latter part of 1919 nine other classes were discharged, 
as follows.—class 1888 at the end of June, class 1889 at the end of 
July, classes il^o to 1892 at the end of Aug., classes 1895 and 1694 
at the end of Sept., class 1895 at the end of Oct., class 1896 at the 
end of December. Immediately afterwards men belonging to the 
pre-war second and third categories of classes 1897 to 1899 were 
discharged, so that at the beginning of 1920 the Italian army con¬ 
sisted only of men of the first category of 1897, i8q8 and 1899 
classes. At the same time 130,000 reserve officers out of the 165,000 
in service at the time of the Armistice had been discharged. The 
principal reductions in the diflerent units of the army up to the 
beginning of 1930 consisted of the brealcing-up of 5 commands of 
a^y, 21 commands of army corps, 45 commands of infantry divi¬ 
sion, one command of cavalry division, 3: infantry brigades, 6 hri- 
ades of bersaglieri, 49 Alpine battalions, 12 squadrons of cavalry, iHo 
eld lotteries, 80 mountain batteries, 105 heavy field batteries, 
600 siege batteries. All the men of -the 1897, 1898 and 1899 
classes were discharged in Feb. 1921, when only the iqoo and the 
1901 classes fthe latter had been calM up in Nov. 1920) were with 
the colours. By this date the last men who had fought in the World 
War had left the army, 

VI. —United States 

In 1911 the actual strength of the U.S. regular army was 4,888 
officers and 70,250 men, of whom 56,753 officers and men were 
stationed in the United States. Deducting the coast artiiiery, 
there was left, in the United States, a mobile army of only 
31,850 officers and men. This small force was distributed among 
49 army posts in 24 states and territories with an average 
strength of 700 men to each post, only one post having a capacity 
for a brigade. The result was a regular army extraordinarily 
expensive to maintain, the separate units of which had no organ¬ 
ization higher than the regiment. There was no opportunity for 
manoeuvres on a large scale, little opportunity for the joint 
training of the several arms, and no practical experience for the 
officers of the staff-work and leadership necessary to the handling 
of larger commands. A partial concentration of troops on the 
Mexican border in 1911 gave the U.S. army its first opportunity 
for a division manoeuvre. 

Under the Act of 1901 the National Guard of the different 
states had been assimilated to the regular army in organization 
and equipment, and was receiving financial assistance from the 
Federal Government in the shape of equipment and pay for 
manoeuvres and the loan of officers from the regular army for 
training. In 1911 this force was in far better condition than it 
had been at the outbreak of the Spanish-AmericanWar (.1898), 
but it was still locally organized, was made up of men whose 
military association and activity were merely an incident added 
by interest and preference to their ordinary civilian occupation, 
and was affected by traditions and associations based upon state* 
rather than national service. In igii the reported strength of 
the National Guard was 117,980 officers and men, and an Act of , 
Congress authorized the president to increase the army estab¬ 
lishment so as to provide 200 officers of the active list of the 
regular army for duty as inspectors and instructors of the 
organized militia and National Guard. 

Reorganitaiion of I(n6. —^Successive Secretaries of War had vainly 
urged upon Congress the necessity of a reorganization of the regular 
army on the basis of larger tactical units. In June 1916 there was 
finally passed and approved the bill known as the National Defense 
Act. This provided for an increase of the regular army to a total 
not to eoccoed 11,450 officers and 175,000 troops of the line, including 
the Ordnance Department, 42 , 7 Jo non-combatant troops and un¬ 
assigned recruits, and 5,733 Philippine Scouts, in all about 235,000 
officers and men. The number of regiments was to he inerras^ to 
65 of infantry, 25 of cavalry, 21 of field artillery, 7 of engineers, with 
an additional 2 battalions of mounted engineers. These increases 
sfclre to be carried out by July 1921 and five annual increments, but the 
President was authorized, m .case of emergency, to put them into 


immediate effect. The general officers of the line were increased in 
number from 7 to ii major-generals and from 17 to 36 brigadier- 
generals to provide the necessary general officers for the contem¬ 
plated divisions and brigades and higher staff appointments. The 
period of enlistment in the regular army was altered to 3 years with 
the colours and 4 in the reserve. The National Defense Act also 
provided for bringing the organized militia of the several states into a 
single national guard, the entire expenses of which were assumed by 
the Federal Government. It was estimated that this force would 
ultimately reach in peace-time a strength of 17,000 officers and 440,- 
000 men of all arms, so apportioned that when assembled at the call 
of the (kivernment it would constitute 16 divisions. The Act further 
authorized (a) an Officers' Reserve Corjis, to be selected, trained and 
commissioned in time of peace for use in war only, up to and in¬ 
cluding the grade of major, and (&) an Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
specialists for the technical departments of the army, to be recruited 
in time of peace for use in war only. 

The General Staff Corps .—Before 1903 the American army had 
possessed no general staff. Since the early history of the country 
there had been a commanding-general of the army and a system of 
semi-independent War Department bureaus, loosely cofirdinated 
either with each other or with the line of the army, and there had 
always existed uncertainty and dispute as to the respective functions 
and authority of the Secretary of War, the commanding-general and 
the bureaus. In Feb. 1903 a Congressional Act abolished the office 
of commanding-^neral and created a General Staff Corps, to be 
composed of 45 officers, with a chief-of-staff who, under the direction 
of the President and the Secretai^ of War, was charged with the 
supervision of all troops of the line and all the War Department 
bureaus. In actual practice, however, the separate and combined 
jealousies of the long-established bureaus, and still more the initial 
kck of training and experience in the first officers detailed to the 
new general staff reduced the latter almost to complete uselessness 
and impotence. Nevertheless, the traditional national distrust of 
anything savouring of a military oligarchy caused Congress in 
1912 to decrease the number of general staff officers to 36. The 
National Defense Act raised this number to 57 to be reached, how¬ 
ever, only in five annual increments, and with the proviso that not 
more than half of these officers should be “ at any time stationed, or 
assigned to or employed upon any duty in or near the District of 
Columbia.” 

In connexion with the army legislation of 1916 ConCTess created 
also a Council of National Defense, to consist of the Secretaries of 
War, the Navy, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, 
with an advisory commission of 7 specially qualified citizens; and 
to this Council was committed the task of studying and coordinating 
the military, industrial and commercial resources of the nation in 
connexion with its defense. 

The disorders in Mexico since 1911 had made almost continually 
necessary the patrolling of the long international boundary bj; the 
bulk of the regular army. In March 1916 a raid into U.S. territory 
by Villa had led to the calling-out of the National Guard and its 
concentration along the border, while an expeditionary force of 
regular troops under Gen. Pershing was sent into Mexico. In Feb. 
ipi7 the exi^itionary column was withdrawn and the National 
Guard organizations returned to their respective states. The close 
of this emergency, almost coincident with the entry of the United 
States into the World War, left the regular army with a large per¬ 
centage of its men due for discharge pKause of expiration of tneir 
terms of enlLstmcnt and left the National Guard in the throes of a 
combined demobilization and reorganization. 

1917 101919 .—In March 1917 the actual strength of the regular 
army was 5 . 79 * officers and 121,797 tnen, of the National Guard 
,199 officers and 76,713 men, a total of 207,500 officers and men. 
n addition there were 97,295 enlisted men of the National Guard who 
hud not yet taken the oath of federalization. The General Staff 
Corps, though try this date composed of trained and competent 
officers, had a total strength of only 41 members, of whom, under the 
law, only 19 could be stationed in or near Washington. Soon after 
the declaration of war by the United States, April 6 1917, the evident 
and acknowledged military unpreparedness of the United States 
led to tentative suggestions from the Allied Powers that such 
forces as the United States had at its disposal be at least temporarily 
merged into the more experienced units of the Allied armies. But 
the Government in Washin^on considered that, in spite of popular 
enthusiasm, American sentiment would not tolerate any such ab¬ 
sorption. Accordingly, theordorappointinf^en. Pershingcommand- 
er-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Force specifically charged 
him, while cooperating in all ways with the Allied military authori¬ 
ties, to “ reserve the identity of the U.S. force.” It was further 
thoroughly understood and agreed on by the U.S. authorities that 
the mission of the overseas force was to be an offensive one. These' 
two conceptions, maintained throughout the war, governed all war 
plans and activities of the United States both at home and abroad. 

It was immediately decided, as a tentative programme, (a) 
to send overseas promptly a small but complete body of American 
troops, in the form of one tactical division to serve as a nucleus for 
the organization and training of American overseas troops and in 
order that some American troops might Be put into the trenches at 
the earliest possible moment, and (ft) to follow this by an expedition- 
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ary force of sufficient size, If the shipping situation permitted, to 
make American military participation an effective factor in the 
prosecution of the war. Accordingly, on May aS 1917 Gen. Pershing, 
with a small staff, sailed for Europe and in June the ist Div. regular 
army, I3,36i men, accompanied by 3,798 marines, was embarks. 

Mobilization.—On May 18 1917 there was passed and approved 
the Congressional Art known as the Selective Service law. It 
provided that, in addition to the regular army and the National 
Guard, there lie raised for the emergency a national army, by selec- 
tlve conscriptjon of men between the ages of 31 and 30, of which 
army the President was empowered to summon two units of 500,000 
men each at such time as he should deem wise. The same Act 
removal, for the period of the emergency only, all restrictions as to 
the numbers and location of officers of the general staff. On July 3 
the President called into service the entire National Guard and 16 
divisional camps were established for their concentration and train¬ 
ing. The first registration under the ficlective ^rvice law, June 5 
1917, was carried out in the main by the voluntary efforts of citizens 
and gave a total of 0,587,000 registrants. The actual drafting into 
service was del.iyed by the necessity of waiting for the construction 
of the 16 divisional cantonments planned for the national army, 
and by the lack of eciuipmcnt and estiecially of woollen clothing. The 
first draft. Sept. 1917, inducted into military service 396,678 men, 
and up to Dec. i I9ii there had been drafted from this first registra¬ 
tion 496,043 men. On Dec. 15 voluntary enlistments of men be¬ 
tween 31 and 30 were discontinued. From that date also all regis¬ 
trants were arranged in five classes according to their imiiortance to 
the economic interests of the nation and the support of dependents. 
The men thus placed in Class 1 . were first rcnderal liable for military 
service, and in the sequel the four “ deferred ” classes were never 
called upon. In May 1918 Congress provided that the quotas of 
the various states should be apportioned according to the number 
of registrants in Class I. instead of according to population. The 
final total registered, including those coming of age during 
the operation of the scheme, was upwards of 10,481,000 men. 
Of these there had been, on Nov. Ii 1918, inducted into military 
service by the draft 3,801,635, or aliout 25 per cent. In July 1918 it 
bceame evident that the then extended military programme would 
soon lead to the exhatistion of Class 1 . In order to prevent the in¬ 
dustrial disturbance and economic hardshijis inridental to calls on 
the deferred clas-ses, Congress provided for the registration of all 
males between the ages of 18 and 45, both inclusive, and made 
registrants liable to service in the navy and the Marine Corps as well 
as in the army. This registration, held Slept. 12 1918, yielded an 
additional total of 13,228,< k)o registrants, but owing to the close of 
the war these were never drawn upon. The following table shows, in 
round numbers, the recruiting from month to month:— 


Month. 

Drafted. 

Voluntary 
Enlistments. 
All Ages. 

Aggregate. 

1917 

Sept. 

297,000 

24,000 

321,000 

Oct. 

164,000 

3I4XJO 

195,000 

Nov. 

36,ckx) 

46,000 

82,000 

Dec. 

20,000 

142,000 

162,000 

1918 

J>n. 

23,000 

Outauie 
Draft Ages 
41,000 

64,000 

Feb. 

84,000 

26,000 

110,000 

March .... 

132,000 

25,000 

157,000 

Aoril .... 

i74,o(X) 

23,000 

197,000 

May .... 

373.000 

26,000 

399,000 

June .... 

302,000 

28,000 

330,000 

July .... 

401,000 

19,000 

420,000 

Aug. 

283,000 

11,000 

294,000 

Sept. 

263,000 

— 

263,000 

Oct. 

107,000 

— 

107,000 • 

Nov. 

_Z£>o" 

— 

7.000 


Replacements .—In April 1918 there were added to the 33 training- 
camps already functioning m the United Slates nine replacement 
camps of various arms. These were intended to supply the necessary 
replacements (British "drafts") for the overseas troops, calculated 
at from 10 % to 25 % a month, and to obviate the necessity of draw¬ 
ing upon divisions already organized and in training. 

New O^ers .—One of the most serious problems which confronted 
the War Department, in April 1917, was the securing of a sufficient 
number of officers. To meet this need a first scries of 16 officers’ 
training-camps was cmened on May 15 1917. Officers previously 
commissioned in the Reserve Corps were required to attend and in 
addition some 30,000 selected voluntary candidates were admitted. 
In Aug. there were graduate from this first series 27,3^1 officers, a 
number sufficient to meet immediate needs. A second series was 
opened in Aug. igiy and a third in Jan. 1918. The first two classes 
were essentially civilian in character and largely from the university 
element, and because of the need for officers of all grades commissions 
were granted up to the grade of colonel. The third class drew 
90 % of its candidates from the enlisted ranks of the regular army and 


its graduates wore commissioned as second lieutenants. These first 
three classes had supplied, to April 1918, a total of 57,307 new officers. 

_ War Department Organization. —^en. Pershing, who had been 
given the greate.st latitude in the carrying-out of his mission, had 
very early established the general staff of the Expeditionary Force, 
scl^ting from the British and the French systems those features 
which seemed best adapted to the basic organization of the American 
army. But the War Department in Washington was in this matter 
rlependent uimn Congressional legislation. As the war progressed 
the system of separate and inde|)endent bureaus eventually and 
inevitably developed a condition of affairs which threatened to 
jeopardize the success of the military programme. Each bureau, 
absorbed in the sudden expansion of its personnel, and in its own 
problems of supply, concentrated its efforts on its own needs without 
roicrcnce in general to the requirements of other bureaus or services 
or of the army programme as a whole. It was not until May 20 
1918 that a Congressional Act made it possible to provide for: (o) 
a redistribution of the functions of already existing bureaus; \b) 
the creation of certain new agencies and services made necessary as 
the result of the development and experiences of the army overseas; 
(c) the reorganization of the general staff into five main divisions 
in such a manner as to enable it to perforin its proper functions of an 
effective central controlling agency. 

The American Expeditionary Force .—^The original tentative 
programme had contemplated in a general way the placing in 
France by the end of 1918 of approximately 1,000,000 men. Between 
July and Oct. IQ17, after consultation with the Allies and a study 
by Gen. Pershing and his staff of Allied organizations, a more 
definite programme wa.s drawn up. In order that the services of the 
rear might keep p.nre with the arrival of the combat troops this plan 
was divided into six phases and contemplated the placing in France 
by Dec. 31 1918 of 1,372,399 troops consisting of 30 divisions, or¬ 
ganized into 5 corps of 6 divisions each (4 combat, one training, one 
replacement), with 2 regiments of cavalry, the neces,sary corps troops, 
army troops, service of supply troops, and replacements. It was 
decided that the American combat division should consist of 4 
regiments of infantry (of 3,000 men each, with 3 battalions to a 
regiment anti 4 companies of 250 men each to a battalion); one ar¬ 
tillery brigade, of 3 regiments; one machine-gun battalion; one en¬ 
gineer regiment; one trench-mortar battery; one signal battalion; 
wagon trains; and the headquarters staffs and military police. 
These with the mctlical and other units for each division made a 
total of oyer 28,000 or practically double the .size of the French or 
German division. With 4 divisions fully trained a corps could take 
oyer an American sector with 3 divisions in line and 3 in the reserve, 
with the depot and replacement divisions prepared to fill the gaps in 
the ranks. 

In July I()j8 an extension of the original programme was adopted 
contemplating, by July 30 I919, So divisions in France and 18 at 
home, based on a total strength of the American army of 4,850,000. 
A further extension, approved Sept. 3 igi8, was communicated to 
the supply departments. It provided for an army of a,26o,ooo (too 
combat division.s),in France, with 1,390,000 (12 combat divisions) 
in the United States, a total of 5,550,1^ to be reached by June 30 
1920. Up to the signing of the Armistice the troops were being 
transported to France in accordance with the July 1918 programme. 
The needs of training in the overseas forces, and especially of first 
constructing the necessary facilities for the services of the rear for 
an independent American arnw, at first greatly dclayctl the entry 
into line of American trooiis. On Dec. 31 1917 there were in France 
only 176,665 American troops and but one division had appeared 
on the front. On Nov, ii 1918, 40 American divisions had reached 
France (7 regular army, 17 National Guard, 16 national army). At 
this date the American troops represented 31 % of the ration strength 
of the Allied forces in France and held 22 % of the length of the 
western front. Toward the later stages of the war 2 American 
divisions coojierated with the Australian corps; 3 divisions assisted 
the French IV. Corps; and 3 divisions fought with the French VI. 
Army in Belgium. During the Metise-Argonne battle 29 combat 
divisions operated on the American front. Nov. 20 1918 Gen. 
Pershing, after estimating losses, reported in France 1,338,169 
combatant troops. Of the 40 combat divisions which had arrived the 
infantry personnel of 10 had been used as replacement troops, 
leaving at that time in France 30 divisions organized into 3 armies of 
3 corps each. Of these forces approximately 44 % had been trans¬ 
ported overseas in American, 51 % in British, 3 % in Italian and 2 % 
in French ships. 

_ Losses and Casualties .—To Nov. 18 1918 the losses were: killed 
m action, 35,556; died of battle wounds, 15,130; of other wounds, 
5,669: of disease, 24,786; total deaths, 81,141; wounded, 179,625: 
missing, 1,160; prisoners, 3,163. Total casualties, 364',o89. Of the 
wounded about half suffered very slight injuries. 

Other Fronts .—In addition to its military effort in Europe the 
United^States remained throughout the war under the necessity of 
maintaining its patrol organizations along the Mexican border. 
The bulk of its cavalry with some artillery was thus employed. I« 
Sept. 1918 an expeditionary force of 10,000 was sent to Siberia in 
cooperation with other Allied_ troops. A small force of 5,poo men 
sent with the Allied expedition to Murmansk formed psirt of the 
A.E.F. organization. One U.S. regiment served in Italy; 
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Grtmlh in strength and variety of services between March tgif and 
Nov, igiS (tn round numbers.) 


Service. 

Old Army 
March 1917. 

New Army 
Nov. 1918. 

Infantry . 

85,000 

974,000 

Engineer. 

3,000 

394,000 

Field Artillery and Ammunition 
Train. 

9,000 

389,000 

Medical. 

7,000 

300,000 

Quartermaster. 

8,000 

228,000 

Coast Artillery. 

3 I, 0 (K) 

137,000 

Ordnance . 

1,000 

64,000 

Signal. 

3 , 0 (X) 

52,000 

Cavalry. 

32,000 

29,0f>0 

Air. 

none 

202,000 

Motor Transport .... 


103,000 

Militia Bureau. 


27,000 

Chemical Warfare .... 


18,000 

Tank. 


14,000 

In Training. 


549,000 

All Other. 

31,000 

185,000 


790,000 

3,665,000 


Demobilization .—The problem of demobilizing was simpler for 
the United States than for other countries. Pivotal or key men had 
not been withdrawn from industry nor had the man-power been 
drafted to the same extent. Moreover, since all units contained a 
fair proportion of men from all trades and commercial activities, it 
had already been decided to demobilize by complete units as they 
could be spared. A few priority exceptions were made in the case 
of coal-miners, railroad men, certain post-office employees, etc. 
Demobilization of emergen^ units still tn the United States began 
immediately. The chief dimcttlties were met in the regular army, 
where only a few thousand men were still serving under enlistment 
contracts entered into prior to tgiy, and in the National Guard, 
where recruits and replacements had infiltrated every organization 
with drafted men. As under these conditions rapid demobilization 
would have meant the disbanding of practically all organized military 
forces in the United States, authority was granted by Congress, in 
Feb. 1919, to reopen voluntary enlistments for the regular army and 
National Guard. To insure the return of all men as speedily as 
possible to their former places in the economic life of the nation, the 
general plan provided for the transportation of each man, previous to 
discharge, to the demobilization camp in or nearest to the state from 
which he had entered the service. For this purpose. 3: former train¬ 
ing-camps were utilized. On arrival in the United States, unless sick 
or wounded, the men were immediately distributed to their proper 
discharge camps. There each soldier, after a final physical examina¬ 
tion and other routine processes, was discharged, paid and en¬ 
trained for his home or place of entry. Men sick or still suffering 
from wounds or infectious diseases were not discharged until cured 
or otherwise provided for. The initial lack of American tonnage 
delayed for a time the return and discharge of the overseas troops, 
but between Nov. II 1918 and June 30 191y there were returned from 
France 1,610,074 men and officers, of which number 84 yo were trans¬ 
ported in American ships. The record for the month of June was 

f 34,786 men, the greatest number shipped across in any one month. 

n Nov. 1919 there had been discharged, in all, 179,800 officers and 
3,236,266 men. The discharge of men in the ranks was practically 
completed on April 1 1920. (A. L. C.) 

VII.—Balkan Armies 

(l) Serbia .—In 1911 the Serbian army consisted of 5 infantry di¬ 
visions each of 4 regiments, one cavalry division, and special forma¬ 
tions of mountain and siege artillery. The army thus comprised 20" 
infantry regiments of 3 battalions each, 4 cavalry regiments of 
4 squadrons, 7 f.a. regiments (45 batteries f.a., 2 batteries horse 
artillery, 9 mountain and 6 how.), 2 battalions of siege artillery, 2J ■ 
battalions engineers, a cavalry telegraph section. The peace strength 
of the army was 2,033 officers, 4,338 under-officers, 22,539 men. 
From 1901 the Serbian army was raised on the compulsory system, 
by which all able-bodied Serbs became liable for military service on 
attaining 21 years, and remained so till the completion of their 46th 
year. The first two years were supposed to be spent with the colours, 
though in practice this was reduced to one and a half, after which the 
■oldier passed to the ist line reserve for nine years. He then passed 
to the 2nd line reserve for six years, and to the 3rd line for the 
remainder of his period of liability. The yearly quota of recruits was 
during the years immediately preceding igio about 25,000. 

The infantry was equipped with a 7-mm. Mauser with a range of 
2,000 metres. Each man carried 150 rounds on his person. The 
Artillery before the outbreak of the Balkan War was in process of 
being equipped with the inodonw French field gun (75-mm. field 
Mid 70-mm. mountain guns). The older weujxins which were 
bbinp replaced were the 8,vmm. dc Bange. There were no field 
howitzers, but there was a siege train with 12- and 15-cm. howitzers. 


The war strength of the mobilized field army thus compritf^ S 
active infantry divisions, 5 divisions 2nd line reserve, 5 divisions 
3rd line reserve, one Ersatz diviuon of ist line reservists approx¬ 
imating in composition to an active division. In addition the com¬ 
mander-in-chief had for his own disposal one cavalry division, one 
guard detachment (2 squadrons), one heavy field-artillery regiment, 
one siege-artillery regiment, some railway and balloon troops. The 
total mobilized strength, representing the maximum effort of the 
country, was about 260,000 men. 

As a result of the Balkan War the 5 divisions of the standing 
army were increased by another 5 (the Kosovo, Vardar, Monastir, 
Shtip, and Ibar divisions), all formed from the new territory ac¬ 
quired. The artillery was also increased by 10 batteries. Owing, 
however, to the very short time of peace which elapsed between the 
close of the 2nd Balkan War (July 1913) and the outbreak of the 
World War, the reoiganization which had been contemplated could 
only be carried out in part. 

On being mobilized at the end of July I914, when Austria-Hun¬ 
gary declared war, the Serbian army totalled about 350,000 men, 
and it was organized, now for the first time, in four armies of three 
divisions each. 

(2) Bulgaria. —In 1911 the Bulgarian army was oiyanizcd in g 
infantry tfivisions of 4 regiments (formed into 3 army inspectorates 
which on mobilization formed 3 armies), and It cavalry regiments. 
The army thus comprised, on a peace footing, 36 infantry regiments 
(each consisting of 2 battalions, one non-combatant company, and 
one machine-gun section), it cavalry regiments (each of 3 squad¬ 
rons), 9 field-artillery regiments (each of 6 batteries), 3 mountain- 
artillery regiments (each of 4 batteries), 3 field-howitzer batteries, 3 
siege-artillery groiqis, 3 pioneer battalions, a telegraph, pontoon, 
and railway battalion, one mechanical transport company, one 
cyclist company, one balloon company, 3 army service corps detach¬ 
ments, 16 frontier companies. Tlie total strength of the army was 
3,891 officers and 55,709 men. The army wa.s raised on the compul¬ 
sory service system. Every Bul^iarian was liable to military service 
from his 20th to his 46th year. The classes were called up annually 
and a m.an normally served two years in the active army (or three 
in the case of the special arms), and then passed to the reserve until 
the completion of his 46th year. 

The infantry were armed with the 8-mm. Mannlichcr with a range 
of 2,100 metres, A few Uussian Berd.an rifies were to he found. Each 
man c.arned 150 rounds on his person. The cavalry had Mannlicher 
carllines; only the guard cavalry had lances. Theartillcrv was mostly 
of French pattern: the 7.5-mm. Schneider-C'reuzot field gun, 10-5- 
cm. field howitzer (Schncidcr-Crcuzot), and 75-mm. Schneider 
mountain gun, with a few 12-cm. and 15-cm. Krupp and Creuzot 
howitzers. 

On mobilization each of the 9 peace infantry divisions split into 2. 
^ch of the 4 companies of the 72 infantry battalions cxiianded. 
into a battalion. The 11 cavalry regiments, reenforced by mounted 
police, formed one cavalry division of 6 regiments, and the 
(infantry) divisional cavaliy. An infantry division on a war 
footing thus consisted of 4 regiments of 4 battalions each; 2-4 
machine-gun companies; lo batteries of 4 or 6 guns; 2 squadrons 
cavalry; one howitzer battery; 2 engineer companies. The mobilized 
strength of the field array was ahput 3,50,000 men. In addition 72 
battalions of older men (500 strong) were formed for g.nrrison and 
L. of C. duties. There were thus about 400,000 men under arms. 

After the Balkan War the permanent strength of the Bulgarian 
army was slightly increased, proportionately to the increment of 
population. A loth division—the Aegean or White Sea Div.—was 
raised, and the army on a peace footing numbered 85,000 men. 

In’ Sept. 1915, 10 divisions of 24,000 men each were mobilized 
according to plan, but as the World War progressed other formations 
were added. In 1916 an nth Macedonian division was raised, 
■mainly of Macedonians in the conquered territory of .Serbia. Later 
a I2th division was raised, and towards the end of the war there 
•were 14 divisions in the field. The .system of splitting peace divisions 
info two, which had been followed in the Balkan War, had been 
dropped, but a division formed 6 regiments, instead of 4. A Bul¬ 
garian division of full strength was thus 24 battalions—24,000 
rifles and 2 regiments of artille^. An order of battle published by 
the Bulgarian general staff on Sept. 15 1918—two weelcs before the 
Armistice—shows a grand total of 877,000 men of all ranks under 
arras. 

(3) Greece .—In 1911 an Act was passed which provided for the 
reorganization of the Creek army. This reorganization contemplated 
3 large divisions of infantry (27 battalions each), corresponding much 
more to army corps than divisions, a cavalry division, a heavy 
artillery regiment, and technical troops. At the outbreak of the 
Balkan War in 1912 the total number of units which took the field 
was: ^ battalions of infantry, 16 cavalry squadrons, 47 batteric^ 
of field and mountain artillery. These were organized into 4 (ac¬ 
tive) divisions, each consisting of: 3 regiments (of 3 battalions, and 
3 machine-gun companies eacn), 2 battalions of evzones (rifles), one 
cavalry squadron, g batteries field artillery or mountain artillery 2 
companies pioneers. The remaining cavalry was formed into a cavalry 
division. In addition to these 4 active divisions there were also 
3 or 4 reserve divisions, similarly constituted. The army thus mo¬ 
bilized had a combatant strength of about 120,000 and a ration 
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strength of about 185,000. The total number of men with the 
colours at the end of the war was 310,000. 

The infantry were armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle 
6-5 mm., or the French il-mm. Gras rifle. The cavalry had lances, 
and carbines of the same pattern as the infantry rifle. The field and 
mountain artillery were armed with the 75-mm. Schneider-Creusot, 
though some of the mountain batteries had the y-s-mm. Schneidcr- 
Danglis (“ screw-^un "). The heavy artillery wa.s all of old pattern. 

At the conclusion of the Balkan War a thorough reorganization 
of the army was undertaken. By the end of 11)14 the army was, on 
paper, organized into 5 army corps of 3 divisions each, an inde¬ 
pendent cavalry brigade of 2 regiments, and a regiment of fortress 
artillery and fortress engineers. A Greek corps thus consisted of 
the following: 3 infantry divisions (of 3 regiments and one group of 
mountain artillery), one cavalry regiment, one field-artillery regi¬ 
ment, one regiment engineers, medical and intendance units. The 
total strength of a corps was about 30,000 combatants. The artillery 
organization was somewhat peculiar. Infantry divisions were pro- 
vi.led with only 3 batteries of mountain artillery, field artillery being 
ret.iined as corps troops. There was practically no heavy field or 
siege artillery. On Bulgaria joining the Central Powers in Sept. 
1915 the Greek army was mobilized as a precautionary measure, 'i'hc 
total strength mobilized was about I5 o,(K)o combatants. When in 
June 1917 Greece joined the Allies, 3 divisions (about 20,0(x> rifles) 
were already in being at Salonika, and it was expected that 10 
divisions would finally tie raised to take part in oiieralions on the 
Salonika front. By the Armistice there were actually (in Maredoni.i) 

divisions (3 corps) of about do,000 combatant.s in line. They had 
een practically entirely armed and etpiipped by the Allies at Sa¬ 
lonika. They participated and gave a good .account of themselves 
in the final offensive against Bulgaria in Sept. 191S. 

(4) Rumania .—Under the Army law of 1908, amended in 1910, 
military service was universal, and lasted from the completion of the 
2lst to that of the 42nd year, 7 yc.irs being spent with the col¬ 
ours, 10 in the reserve, and 4 in the miiiiia. 

In May 1913 a new recruiting law increased the total length of 
service to 2^ years—from the 2l.st to the 46th year of age. The new 
term included 7 yujirs with the colours, 12 years with the reserve, .and 
6 years with the militia. In 1913, out of a pop. of seven and a half 
millions, Rumania took 0-66% as recruits, and the (leacc establish¬ 
ment of the army amounted to 1-17%, without counting officers or 
ailrainistrative staffs. It w.is intended to increase the number of 
recruits to 52,000 in 1914- The (leace strength of the army in 1913 
showed 5,029 officers, 979 officials, 5,476 recng.aged non-commis¬ 
sioned olficers, 85,^91 men. In connexion with tlic new recruiting 
l.iw, it was also decided inMay 1913 th.at the “ army of operations " 
should consist of the active army (1st line) and the reserve (2nd 
line) while the militia (3rd line) was dcsigiteil for employment in the 
interior of the country, as well as in rear of the army of operations. 
In 1913, L)cforc the mobilization against Bulgaria, the infantry con¬ 
sisted of 40 regiments, of which 32 had 3 and 8 had 2 field batta¬ 
lions to one Ersatz battalion. To each regiment there were one ma¬ 
chine-gun section with 3 guns; 9 Juger battalions, each with one 
machine-gun section of 2 guns; 12 frontier guard companies; 2 
gend.trmerie companies; 80 reserve battalion cadres. In 1913 these 
would form, for war purposes as first-line troops; 40 infantiy regi¬ 
ments of 3 battalions, 18 jiiger battalions, 12 frontier guard com¬ 
panies. The second-line troops would comprise 40 reserve infantry 
regiments of 2 battalions, and the third line 40 militia Kattalioms. 
In war-time one machine-gun section (2 guns) would be formed for 
each first-line battalion. The armament of the line and reserve 
troops consisted of Mannlicher repeating rifles, mark 93, calibre 
6'5 mm. The field artillery was being extensively develoiied up to 
the summer of 1913. By the summer of 1913 the artiller>' establish¬ 
ment had re.ached the following numbers; 10 artillery brigade com¬ 
mandos; 20 field-artillery regiments, each of 6 field balteric-s and 
one Ers.itz battery; 5 field-howitzer detachments of 3 field batteries 
and one Ersatz batteiy; one mounted artillery detachment of 2 bat¬ 
teries; one heavy howitzer detachment of 2 batteries; one mountain- 
artillery regiment of 4 batteries. In war-time 4 reserve field-artillery 
divisions of 3 foot batteries were to be formed for the reserve divi¬ 
sions of the infantry. The artillery armament included 7'5-r.m. 
Krupp quick-firing guns, mark 190a for foot, mark 1908 for mounted 
batteries; 12-cm. Kxupp light field howitzers, afterwards gradually 
replaced by lo-s-cm. field howitzers, and 6.3-0111. Armstrong rooun- 
laia guns. For heavy (fortress) artillery in iqio there were two regi¬ 
ments, each of 2 battalions of 8 and 11 com|\anies respectively. By 
1913 this arm had been increased by 3 companies. 

In 1913, when Rumania mobilized in case of intervention becoming 
nccessapi against Bulgaria, the war muster of the field army included 
8,500 officers and 373,500 men. There were, in addition, 45,000 men 
of the territorial commandos in the interior of the country, and 
about 55,000 men not embodied. The total number called up was 
thus about 473,000 men. 

In Aug. 1914 Rumania, in view of the political situation, suc¬ 
cessively called up all the men of the previous sevcn-yc,ir classes. 
In Uct., however, the Government decided for armed neutrality, 
and the army reverted to a peace footing. The strengthening of the 
army proceeded nevertheless at an increasing rate up to the time 
of Rumania’s entry into the war. At the end of Aug. 1916 the total 
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war strength of the Rumanian army included 350-340 battalions of 
first- and second-lino infantry, 80 battalions of tnird-line infantry, and 
112 souadrons of cavalry, while the artillery of the field army in¬ 
cluded 768 modern guns. The total number of trained men available 
when Rumania entered the war in 1916 was about 860,000. Of 
these 700,000 men were taken for the field army, so that there re¬ 
mained for use us Ersatz troops 160,000 trained men in addition to 
about 150,000 not yet trained. 

On Aug. 27, when Rumania declared war on Austria-Hungarc’, the 
mobilization and marching forward of the army had proceeded so 
far that the advance against Siebenbiirgen immediately followed the 
declaration of war. Rumania put four armies in the field, one 
operating in the Dobrudja and three against SicbenbUrgen. The 
field troops were formed into 23 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions. 
After the decisive defeat in Dec. 1916 the reconstruction of the army 
was seen to be a pressing necessity, and this was eflected under a 
French milibaiy mission. The work of reorganization aarried out by 
the French mission had excellent results. From July 1917 onwards 
the 1 . Army was again at the front. In the battles fought between 
the end of July and the middle of .Sept. 1917, the army possessed 
an actually greater battle strength than when it entered the war. 

VIII.— The German Army 

In the four years up to the outbreak of the World War, 
intensified progress wa.s mtide in the German army along normal 
lines, but in Aug. 1914 there began and continued an astounding 
military effort which in many ways differed from that which the 
peace-time system had led observers to expect. To attempt to 
understand that effort, therefore, one must return to fundamen¬ 
tals. General Eudendorff, in his War Memories, in saying that 
each of the various component states produced good divisions 
and poor divisions, adds—“ Wiirttcmberg and Baden had only 
good ones.” In this judgment the Entente intelligence staffs, 
whose specialty was study of the opponent’s quality, would 
concur. Yet in 1870 these two contingents had a very small 
share in victory, and in earlier times their troops, though figuririg 
in many wars as components of this or that federal army, never 
won for themselves an outstanding reputation for high quality. 
On the contrary, these countries were the very home of the old 
German GemUilichkeil, and in the iRth century Burke quoted 
WUrttemberg as a model of a peacefully and constitutionally 
governed country. 

In reality, two cultural waves, so to say. contributed to make 
the German army what it was; first, the tide of Germanic civiliza¬ 
tion which spread from the upper Rhine and Danube countries 
N.E. over the mountains and into the great plain of the Slavs, 
and secondly, the tide of I’russian “ objectivity ” and cfliciency 
which in the 19th century set in in the reverse direction, from 
N.E. to S.W. And it can be said without forcing the facts, that 
the military quality of Germany was fundamentally soundest at 
those two moments in history when, in 1813, the sense of civiliza¬ 
tion and nationality worked for the first time strongly upon the 
hard “ East-Elbians,” and when in 1914-5 the spirit of business 
and duty imposed by these East-Elbians upon the peaceful 
S.W. made their inborn nationalism an effective instead of an 
ineffective tiling. 

The study of these currents is, of course, practically the same 
as the study of German history. But one thing may here be 
emphasized. No other basic hypothesis than that of continuing 
national characters can account for the fact that these two 
comfortables. German states were awarded primacy in military 
quality by a Tru.ssian commandcr-in-chicf. Were it otherwise, 
the quality of the various contingents would simply have been 
measured by the length of the period during which their respective 
states had been subjected to the civil and military training of 
I’russia. Such a criterion has in fact been applied, but it proved 
false even in respect of the active army of peace-time. Neverthe¬ 
less, as Prus.sian military ideas and methods provided the skele¬ 
ton on which this spirit was made flesh, and which fortified the 
flesh against weakness, an objective account of the German 
army of the war period must begin with a schematic presentation 
of that skeleton. 

Higher Formations in Peace .—^The growth of the Prussian- 
German military organization from 1815 to 1914 is shown by the 
accompanying Table A (The Roman numerals indicate the 
corps to which a division belonged at the time considered. When 
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the corps numeral is in brackets, the division is attached to that 
corps as a third division.) 

It must be premised that the corps numbers indicate territorial 
districts as well as military commands. The six “ Brigade ” 
districts of Prussia during the period of army limitation imposed 
by Napoleon became cor7)S districts after i8rs, and two others 
were added when for the first time Prussia acquired Rhine 
possessions adjacent to France. The aiuiexations of 1866 pro¬ 
duced three other Pru.ssian corps and corps districts, and there¬ 
after the course of evolution is sufTiciently indicated in the table. 
After 1871, of course, all new districts were carved out of the 
existing ones. It will be seen from Table A that during the 


organization of xgu there had been bitter controversy—the 
general staff demanding five new army corps and the Reichstag 
conceding only two—and no fewer than 17 supernumerary 
regiments (more than the infantry complement of two army 
corps) were left ungrouped after the 30th and 3ist Corps had 
been formed. These 17 were a fifth brigade and an eleventh 
regiment in the Guard, fifth brigades in the frontier corps regions 
Sth, 6th, 7th, gth, 14th, and ninth regiments in the and, 
13th, 18th and 2ist Corps. 

There were, therefore, in the active army of igi4, 50 divisions 
(two Guard, 1-42, and 1-6 Bavarian) and 17 supernumerary 
infantry regiments. 


Table A .—Growth from iSjj to 1914. 
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1880. 
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(. 
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3 Prussian Guard Div. 
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G 

G 
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I. 

I. 

1. 

1. 

I. 

I. 


2 Div. 
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1. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

1. 
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3 Div. 
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rii. 
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II. 
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II. 
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II. 

II. 
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H. 
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Ill. 

III. 
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III. 

III. 
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III. 
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III. 

III. 

III. 
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HI. 

HI. 
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IV. 
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IV. 

IV. 
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i 
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IV. 
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/V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 
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Posen. 
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V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V. 
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t Silesia. 
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VI. 
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1 VI. 

VI. 

VI. 
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el 
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Vll. 

Vll. 
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\ 
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Vll. 

Vll. 
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/\ 
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VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

< 

16 Div. 

[\ 

nil. 
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VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 
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IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

1 , 

18 Div. 

Mecklenburg, j- . 
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IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

p 
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> 
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X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 
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X. 

X. 

X. 
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XL 
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N. 
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XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XH. 

XII. 

’ Kingdom of Saxony 



XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XII. 

XIX. 

XIX. 

Grand Duchy llesse-Darmstadt 



(XL) 

(XI.) 

XIII, 

(XL) 

XIII. 

(XI.) 

XIII. 
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XIII. 
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XIII. 


27 Div. 
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Wiirttemberg .... 
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XIII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XLI. 
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■ Baden. 
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XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XIV. 
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XIV. 

XIV. 
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XIV. 
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36 Div. 

Alsace-Lorraine 


L. 
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XV. 

XV. 

XV. 

XV. 


31 Div. 
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XV. 

XV. 

XXit 


32 Div. 

33 Div. 
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XII. 
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XH. 
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j 
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.X. V it 
XVII. 

A.V 1 . 

XVII. 

A. V J. 
XVII. 

(S 

West Prussia .... 




* 



XVII. 

XVI 1 . 

XVI I. 

S' 

East Prussia .... 






(I.) 

(1.) 

XX. 

I 

0 

38 Div. 

N. Kur-Hessen .... 






» 

XL 

XI. 

^ Div. 

S. Alsace . 

.. 






(XIV.) 

XV. 


40 Div. 

Kingdom of Saxony . 







XIX. 

XIX. 


41 Div. 

E. Pru.ssia . 








XX. 


42 Div. 

Lorraine . 







‘iB. 

XXL 


1 Bav. 



.. 


IB. 

in. 

iB. 

IB. 

IB. 


2 Bav. 



.. 


IB. 

IB. 

IIB. 

IB. 

IB. 

IB. 


3 Bav. 

Kingdom of Bavaria (including 




IIB. 

I Hi. 

IIB. 

IIB. 

IIB. 

IIB. 


4 Bav. 

Bav. Palatinate) 




IIB. 

IIB. 

IIB. 

IIB. 

IIB. 

HB. 


5 Bav. 

6 Itav. 







IIIB. 
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IIIB. 

HID. 

IIIB. 


N.B.—Two Bavarian army corps (4 divs.), one Wiirttemberg and one Baden division took part in the war of 1870-1 as allies of the 


N. German Confederation. 


Empire period the typical form of growth had been the creation 
of third divisions in certain corps (usually frontier corps) and 
which from time to time coalesced in corps possessing districts of 
their own. These third divisions themselves were the product of a 
gradual growth. Resources in men, and from time to time the 
favour of the Reichstag, allowed the formation, now here now 
there, of regiments and brigades supernumerary to the standard 
tirps establishment (2 divs.** 4 bdes. •• 8 regts.). In each of 
l^e greater reorganizations these supernumeraries had been 
■wept together to form new divisions. But over the last re- 


Units in Peace .—Each of the 217 infantry regiments had an 
establishment of three battalions and a machine-gun company of 
six guns. The field artillery consisted of a brigade of two regiments 
(in all 12 batteries) per division, one quarter of these batteries being 
of field howitzers.^ There were therefore 600 batteries in all. The * 
cavalry, with its recent additions and groupings, numbered 110 regi¬ 
ments, of which 66 were in war to form 11 cavalry divisions with 
33 batteries of horse artillery and 11 cavalry machine-gun detach- 


‘ Thc^ establishments were, in many cases, hurriedly brought in 
force at the last moment: the law of 1913 had authorized the neces¬ 
sary recruiting and equipment but had spread it over a term of years. 
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strength of about 185,000. The total number of men with the 
colours at the end of the war was 310,000. 

The infantry were armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle 
6-5 mm., or the French il-mm. Gras rifle. The cavalry had lances, 
and carbines of the same pattern as the infantry rifle. The field and 
mountain artillery were armed with the 75-mm. Schneider-Creusot, 
though some of the mountain batteries had the y-s-mm. Schneidcr- 
Danglis (“ screw-^un "). The heavy artillery wa.s all of old pattern. 

At the conclusion of the Balkan War a thorough reorganization 
of the army was undertaken. By the end of 11)14 the army was, on 
paper, organized into 5 army corps of 3 divisions each, an inde¬ 
pendent cavalry brigade of 2 regiments, and a regiment of fortress 
artillery and fortress engineers. A Greek corps thus consisted of 
the following: 3 infantry divisions (of 3 regiments and one group of 
mountain artillery), one cavalry regiment, one field-artillery regi¬ 
ment, one regiment engineers, medical and intendance units. The 
total strength of a corps was about 30,000 combatants. The artillery 
organization was somewhat peculiar. Infantry divisions were pro- 
vi.led with only 3 batteries of mountain artillery, field artillery being 
ret.iined as corps troops. There was practically no heavy field or 
siege artillery. On Bulgaria joining the Central Powers in Sept. 
1915 the Greek army was mobilized as a precautionary measure, 'i'hc 
total strength mobilized was about I5 o,(K)o combatants. When in 
June 1917 Greece joined the Allies, 3 divisions (about 20,0(x> rifles) 
were already in being at Salonika, and it was expected that 10 
divisions would finally tie raised to take part in oiieralions on the 
Salonika front. By the Armistice there were actually (in Maredoni.i) 

divisions (3 corps) of about do,000 combatant.s in line. They had 
een practically entirely armed and etpiipped by the Allies at Sa¬ 
lonika. They participated and gave a good .account of themselves 
in the final offensive against Bulgaria in Sept. 191S. 

(4) Rumania .—Under the Army law of 1908, amended in 1910, 
military service was universal, and lasted from the completion of the 
2lst to that of the 42nd year, 7 yc.irs being spent with the col¬ 
ours, 10 in the reserve, and 4 in the miiiiia. 

In May 1913 a new recruiting law increased the total length of 
service to 2^ years—from the 2l.st to the 46th year of age. The new 
term included 7 yujirs with the colours, 12 years with the reserve, .and 
6 years with the militia. In 1913, out of a pop. of seven and a half 
millions, Rumania took 0-66% as recruits, and the (leacc establish¬ 
ment of the army amounted to 1-17%, without counting officers or 
ailrainistrative staffs. It w.is intended to increase the number of 
recruits to 52,000 in 1914- The (leace strength of the army in 1913 
showed 5,029 officers, 979 officials, 5,476 recng.aged non-commis¬ 
sioned olficers, 85,^91 men. In connexion with tlic new recruiting 
l.iw, it was also decided inMay 1913 th.at the “ army of operations " 
should consist of the active army (1st line) and the reserve (2nd 
line) while the militia (3rd line) was dcsigiteil for employment in the 
interior of the country, as well as in rear of the army of operations. 
In 1913, L)cforc the mobilization against Bulgaria, the infantry con¬ 
sisted of 40 regiments, of which 32 had 3 and 8 had 2 field batta¬ 
lions to one Ersatz battalion. To each regiment there were one ma¬ 
chine-gun section with 3 guns; 9 Juger battalions, each with one 
machine-gun section of 2 guns; 12 frontier guard companies; 2 
gend.trmerie companies; 80 reserve battalion cadres. In 1913 these 
would form, for war purposes as first-line troops; 40 infantiy regi¬ 
ments of 3 battalions, 18 jiiger battalions, 12 frontier guard com¬ 
panies. The second-line troops would comprise 40 reserve infantry 
regiments of 2 battalions, and the third line 40 militia Kattalioms. 
In war-time one machine-gun section (2 guns) would be formed for 
each first-line battalion. The armament of the line and reserve 
troops consisted of Mannlicher repeating rifles, mark 93, calibre 
6'5 mm. The field artillery was being extensively develoiied up to 
the summer of 1913. By the summer of 1913 the artiller>' establish¬ 
ment had re.ached the following numbers; 10 artillery brigade com¬ 
mandos; 20 field-artillery regiments, each of 6 field balteric-s and 
one Ers.itz battery; 5 field-howitzer detachments of 3 field batteries 
and one Ersatz batteiy; one mounted artillery detachment of 2 bat¬ 
teries; one heavy howitzer detachment of 2 batteries; one mountain- 
artillery regiment of 4 batteries. In war-time 4 reserve field-artillery 
divisions of 3 foot batteries were to be formed for the reserve divi¬ 
sions of the infantry. The artillery armament included 7'5-r.m. 
Krupp quick-firing guns, mark 190a for foot, mark 1908 for mounted 
batteries; 12-cm. Kxupp light field howitzers, afterwards gradually 
replaced by lo-s-cm. field howitzers, and 6.3-0111. Armstrong rooun- 
laia guns. For heavy (fortress) artillery in iqio there were two regi¬ 
ments, each of 2 battalions of 8 and 11 com|\anies respectively. By 
1913 this arm had been increased by 3 companies. 

In 1913, when Rumania mobilized in case of intervention becoming 
nccessapi against Bulgaria, the war muster of the field army included 
8,500 officers and 373,500 men. There were, in addition, 45,000 men 
of the territorial commandos in the interior of the country, and 
about 55,000 men not embodied. The total number called up was 
thus about 473,000 men. 

In Aug. 1914 Rumania, in view of the political situation, suc¬ 
cessively called up all the men of the previous sevcn-yc,ir classes. 
In Uct., however, the Government decided for armed neutrality, 
and the army reverted to a peace footing. The strengthening of the 
army proceeded nevertheless at an increasing rate up to the time 
of Rumania’s entry into the war. At the end of Aug. 1916 the total 
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war strength of the Rumanian army included 350-340 battalions of 
first- and second-lino infantry, 80 battalions of tnird-line infantry, and 
112 souadrons of cavalry, while the artillery of the field army in¬ 
cluded 768 modern guns. The total number of trained men available 
when Rumania entered the war in 1916 was about 860,000. Of 
these 700,000 men were taken for the field army, so that there re¬ 
mained for use us Ersatz troops 160,000 trained men in addition to 
about 150,000 not yet trained. 

On Aug. 27, when Rumania declared war on Austria-Hungarc’, the 
mobilization and marching forward of the army had proceeded so 
far that the advance against Siebenbiirgen immediately followed the 
declaration of war. Rumania put four armies in the field, one 
operating in the Dobrudja and three against SicbenbUrgen. The 
field troops were formed into 23 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions. 
After the decisive defeat in Dec. 1916 the reconstruction of the army 
was seen to be a pressing necessity, and this was eflected under a 
French milibaiy mission. The work of reorganization aarried out by 
the French mission had excellent results. From July 1917 onwards 
the 1 . Army was again at the front. In the battles fought between 
the end of July and the middle of .Sept. 1917, the army possessed 
an actually greater battle strength than when it entered the war. 

VIII.— The German Army 

In the four years up to the outbreak of the World War, 
intensified progress wa.s mtide in the German army along normal 
lines, but in Aug. 1914 there began and continued an astounding 
military effort which in many ways differed from that which the 
peace-time system had led observers to expect. To attempt to 
understand that effort, therefore, one must return to fundamen¬ 
tals. General Eudendorff, in his War Memories, in saying that 
each of the various component states produced good divisions 
and poor divisions, adds—“ Wiirttcmberg and Baden had only 
good ones.” In this judgment the Entente intelligence staffs, 
whose specialty was study of the opponent’s quality, would 
concur. Yet in 1870 these two contingents had a very small 
share in victory, and in earlier times their troops, though figuririg 
in many wars as components of this or that federal army, never 
won for themselves an outstanding reputation for high quality. 
On the contrary, these countries were the very home of the old 
German GemUilichkeil, and in the iRth century Burke quoted 
WUrttemberg as a model of a peacefully and constitutionally 
governed country. 

In reality, two cultural waves, so to say. contributed to make 
the German army what it was; first, the tide of Germanic civiliza¬ 
tion which spread from the upper Rhine and Danube countries 
N.E. over the mountains and into the great plain of the Slavs, 
and secondly, the tide of I’russian “ objectivity ” and cfliciency 
which in the 19th century set in in the reverse direction, from 
N.E. to S.W. And it can be said without forcing the facts, that 
the military quality of Germany was fundamentally soundest at 
those two moments in history when, in 1813, the sense of civiliza¬ 
tion and nationality worked for the first time strongly upon the 
hard “ East-Elbians,” and when in 1914-5 the spirit of business 
and duty imposed by these East-Elbians upon the peaceful 
S.W. made their inborn nationalism an effective instead of an 
ineffective tiling. 

The study of these currents is, of course, practically the same 
as the study of German history. But one thing may here be 
emphasized. No other basic hypothesis than that of continuing 
national characters can account for the fact that these two 
comfortables. German states were awarded primacy in military 
quality by a Tru.ssian commandcr-in-chicf. Were it otherwise, 
the quality of the various contingents would simply have been 
measured by the length of the period during which their respective 
states had been subjected to the civil and military training of 
I’russia. Such a criterion has in fact been applied, but it proved 
false even in respect of the active army of peace-time. Neverthe¬ 
less, as Prus.sian military ideas and methods provided the skele¬ 
ton on which this spirit was made flesh, and which fortified the 
flesh against weakness, an objective account of the German 
army of the war period must begin with a schematic presentation 
of that skeleton. 

Higher Formations in Peace .—^The growth of the Prussian- 
German military organization from 1815 to 1914 is shown by the 
accompanying Table A (The Roman numerals indicate the 
corps to which a division belonged at the time considered. When 
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Calculation that men, equipment and officers were available, the 
professional soldier could not believe that the most rigidly 
soldierly army of the Continent would put such formations into 
the front line when there had hardly been time even to establish 
military routine, let alone to revive the habit of march and 
manoeuvre in the men. 

Yet so it was. Schlieffen’s ideas of mass and force, though 
watered down by his successor Moltke, were translated into 
practice. Two months later, an even more surprising move was 
made in the same direction—the employment of troops 75% of 
whom were entirely untrained at the outset. 

In Aug. 1914, the seven armies deployed in the W. included all 
the 25 active corps except the ist, t7th and aoth, 10 out of n 
cavalry divisions (Gd., Bav., 2-9), and the following reserve 
corps;—Guard Res. Corps (3 Guard Divs. made up of super¬ 
numerary active units and ist Gd. Res. Div.); 3rd Rea. Corps 
(Sth and 6th Res. Divs.), 4th Rea. Corps (7th and 22nd Res. Divs.), 
5th Res. Corps (gth and loth Res. Divs.), 6th Res. Corps (nth and 
I2th Res. Divs.), 7th Res. Corps (t3th and 14th Res. Divs.), 8th 
Res. Corps (isth and i6th Res. Divs.), loth Rea. Corps (19th 
Res. Div. of Corps area, and 2nd Gd. Res. Div. so-called*), 12th 
Res. Corps (23rd and 24th Res. Divs., from the two Saxon Corps 
regions), 14th Res. Corps (26th and aSlh Res. Divs. from 
WUrttemberg and Baden), i8th Rea. Corps (21st and ssthRes. 
Divs. from the two Hesse, Frankfort and Darmstadt Corps 
areas), and ist Bav. Res. Corps (ist and i8th Res. Divs.). 
After guarding the N. German coast for some weeks the gth 
Res. Corps followed these (17th and i8th Res. Divs.). In the 
W. also were the 33rd Res. Div. formed at Metz, and the 30th 
Res. Div. formed at Strassburg, and three momentarily indepen¬ 
dent Bavarian Res! Bdes.* 

The VIII. Army'in the E. consisted of the ist, 17th and 20th 
active Corps, the ist Cav. Div., the ist Res. Corps (ist Res. 
Div. and 36th Res. Div.), the 3rd Res. Div. formed in the II. 
Corps district. 

Thus, in the W., the theatre of the first great decision, 73! 
battle divisions were gathered of which 29^ were reserve forma¬ 
tions, and in the E. (E. Prussia) six active and three reserve 
divisions were left to meet the attack of the Russian Vilna and 
.Warsaw armies. 

...The 17 supernumerary infantry regiments also mentioned 
arere absoitted in these reserve formations (with one exception) 
and the Instructional Battalion (afterwards famous as the 
“ Lehr Regiment ”) was expanded to provide the 12th active unit 
gf the Guard. Otherwise these formations were created entirciy 
at the moment of mobilization. Their organization was similar 
tp tdipse.of the active army, but for want of guns they were pro¬ 
vided only with six batteries per division and had no heavy 
artillery of their own. In some reserve regiments machine- 
gun companies did not exist. In sum, and allowing for the 
active units incorporated, one-third of the first battle lorces 
were reserve (though certainly not improvised) formations. 

ITiere were, however, yet other formations hot so prepared 
in advance which found themselves fighting before the end of _ 
August. On general mobilization, the reserve, Landwchr, Ersatz' 
reserve and trained men of Landsturm II., up to 42 years of age, 
had been called out. Landsturm I.—the pool of untrained'men of 
all ages—was left alone, but volunteers presented themselves in 
enormous numbers. There were thus far more men than the 
depots could accommodate, and the volunteers were for the 
moment only registered. Enough men remained in the trained 
categories and in the Ersatz reserve not only to fill the active and 
reserve, but create (o) Landwehr and (6) so-called Ersatz forma¬ 
tions, as well as units of Landsturm for guarding railways and 
other sensitive points and for the sedentary garrisons of forts. 

Ijindv/ehr .—Landwehr brigades were formed to carry out the 
secondary duties which, it had been supposed, would fall to rewrve 
divisions. The Ersatz, and to some extent the reserve formations, 
having absorbed part of the resources of Landwehr I., these brigades 

' Staff was guard, but not troops. 

Other formations called " Reserve ” detailed later were so only 
in name. 


were constituted with the remainder and principally with Landwehr 
II., that is, trained men up to the age of 38^. Each army corps dis¬ 
trict, according to the resources of the region and also according to 
its output of “ Ersatz ” formation,’ produced two or three Landwchr 
brigades, nearly all with a prnportion of artillery and cavalry and 
engineers attached. In all, 99 regiments and some other units, mak¬ 
ing 314 battalions in all, mobilized in etirly Aug. 1914. Of these, 30 
brigades were assigned to the W. to follow the various armies or to 
constitute the garrisons of fortresses (Metz, Strassburg, upper Rhine 
defences). Nearly all the remainder (about 17 brigades and several 
regiments as well), in the E., fnrmed fortress garrisons and frontier 
guards which were very quickly drawn into the battles—indeed one 
whole corps, the Landwehr Corps (3rd and 4th Landwehr Divs.), 
was constituted as a field formation at the outset, and others also 
were formed into divisions. In connexion with these brigades and 
their coming into line, it should be added that just as they had 
relieved field troops of the necessity of occupying territory and guard¬ 
ing communications, so in turn they were after a short time relieved 
by Landsturm battalions, formed all over the empire from what 
remained of Landwehr II. and from the trained men of Landsturm 11 . 
up to 42 years of age. 

Ersatz. —The term “ ersatz ” (replacement or substitute) was 
confined in normal usage to the category of reservists who were 
simply registered, not (as a rule) trained, and kept at call to fill gaps 
in the active army. It was, further, the official designation of the 
depot battalions which were formed on mobilization to provide drafts 
for active reserve or Landwehr units on service. But the resources of 
Ersatz battalions at the moment of mobilization were such that, in 
addition to allocating drafts for the field units, it was possible to 
create new units on a large scale. The principle followed in the case 
of the infantry—which was applied to other arms with suitable 
modifications—was for the Ersatz battalion of each regimental dis¬ 
trict to form and equip two service companies. Thus each brigade 
district was able to produce a battalion (known as a brigade Ersatz 
battalion), and the sum of these “ B.E.Bs." with analogous units 
of the other arms, appeared in the field in the last days of Aug. 1914 
as “ Ersatz Divisions " (Guard, 4th, 8lh, loth, 19th and Bavarian). 
These divisions h.ad an irregular organization; they consisted of two 
to four mixed brigades, e.acli brigade having four or five battalions, 
four batteries, a half squadron of cavalry and an engincer unit.’ In 
addition, the Ersatz battalions of a few reserve and Landwehr regi¬ 
ments also constituted B.E.Bs., and those of the reserve were 
grouped in two mUed brigades (Res. Ersatz^ Bdes.). 

The six divisions cited above all took part in the western campaign 
after the first few days of battle. They were provided wholly by the 
Ersatz battalions of the western and central corps regions. In the E. 
a different system was followed. 

ft has been mentioned that three active corps, one and a half 
reserve corps and about 17 Landwehr brigades had been assigned to 
the eastern theatre. But in the alarm created by the Russian 
advance on E. Prussia, an instant augmentation became necessanr. 
The formation of “ B.E.Bs.” was not attempted in the 1 ., Xx. 
and XVII. regions and only partially and temporarily tried in the V. 
and VI. Instead, the Ersatz battalinns themsielves were mnhilized, 
every man who could be equipped being sent into the field, and only 
the surplus remaining behind to form the nucleus of new draft¬ 
finding battalions. Tire German general staff, in this as in all other 
cases, took great risks in improvising formations in the east. Not 
only Landwehr and Ersatz battalions but the most diverse units of 
all categories were put together in provisional regiments, brigades 
and divisions, first as mobile fortress garrisons but soon as field 
troops.’ Ifwas no doubt considered that racial passion would give 
such forces a military value as against the Russians that would 
compensate for their deficiencies of training equipment. These 
miscellaneous eastern formations constituted the Thorn, Breslan, 
Graudenz, Posen and Konigsberg " Reserves ” or “ Corps," of which 
the two last named were equivalent tn twn divisions each, the others 
to one each. The formation of the Silesian Landwehr Corps of two 
divisions has already been mentioned. Further, one so-called " re¬ 
serve " division, the (original) 35th, was created from the readiest 
elements of the Thorn mobile garrison, and yet another division was 
thrown off before the Thorn reserve as such became fixed as a 
division. The five fortresses named in fact were so to say volcanoes 
from which in varinus pulsations regiments, brigades, and divisions 
were successively discharged. 

By the end of Aug., therefore, the German forces in the field 
consisted of several categories—the active divisions of peace¬ 
time, the reserve divisions nearly equivalent to the active in 

• No Guard Landwehr infantry regiments were formed. _ 1 

* Most Landwehr brigades were also constituted as mixed bri¬ 
gades—in their case two regiments with troops of other arms 
attached. 

‘ As an example, Runge’s regiment of Griepenkerl's detachment, 
Thorn Corps, which in the winter of 1914-5 seems to have consisted 
of half a mobile Ersatz battalion frnm the xyil. Corps region, half a 
mobile Ersatz battalion from the FI. region, the mnbile Ersatz 
battalions of the loist and 107th Saxons and parts of three Land¬ 
sturm battalions from Posen province and Alsace. 
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strength of about 185,000. The total number of men with the 
colours at the end of the war was 310,000. 

The infantry were armed with the Mannlicher-Schonauer rifle 
6-5 mm., or the French il-mm. Gras rifle. The cavalry had lances, 
and carbines of the same pattern as the infantry rifle. The field and 
mountain artillery were armed with the 75-mm. Schneider-Creusot, 
though some of the mountain batteries had the y-s-mm. Schneidcr- 
Danglis (“ screw-^un "). The heavy artillery wa.s all of old pattern. 

At the conclusion of the Balkan War a thorough reorganization 
of the army was undertaken. By the end of 11)14 the army was, on 
paper, organized into 5 army corps of 3 divisions each, an inde¬ 
pendent cavalry brigade of 2 regiments, and a regiment of fortress 
artillery and fortress engineers. A Greek corps thus consisted of 
the following: 3 infantry divisions (of 3 regiments and one group of 
mountain artillery), one cavalry regiment, one field-artillery regi¬ 
ment, one regiment engineers, medical and intendance units. The 
total strength of a corps was about 30,000 combatants. The artillery 
organization was somewhat peculiar. Infantry divisions were pro- 
vi.led with only 3 batteries of mountain artillery, field artillery being 
ret.iined as corps troops. There was practically no heavy field or 
siege artillery. On Bulgaria joining the Central Powers in Sept. 
1915 the Greek army was mobilized as a precautionary measure, 'i'hc 
total strength mobilized was about I5 o,(K)o combatants. When in 
June 1917 Greece joined the Allies, 3 divisions (about 20,0(x> rifles) 
were already in being at Salonika, and it was expected that 10 
divisions would finally tie raised to take part in oiieralions on the 
Salonika front. By the Armistice there were actually (in Maredoni.i) 

divisions (3 corps) of about do,000 combatant.s in line. They had 
een practically entirely armed and etpiipped by the Allies at Sa¬ 
lonika. They participated and gave a good .account of themselves 
in the final offensive against Bulgaria in Sept. 191S. 

(4) Rumania .—Under the Army law of 1908, amended in 1910, 
military service was universal, and lasted from the completion of the 
2lst to that of the 42nd year, 7 yc.irs being spent with the col¬ 
ours, 10 in the reserve, and 4 in the miiiiia. 

In May 1913 a new recruiting law increased the total length of 
service to 2^ years—from the 2l.st to the 46th year of age. The new 
term included 7 yujirs with the colours, 12 years with the reserve, .and 
6 years with the militia. In 1913, out of a pop. of seven and a half 
millions, Rumania took 0-66% as recruits, and the (leacc establish¬ 
ment of the army amounted to 1-17%, without counting officers or 
ailrainistrative staffs. It w.is intended to increase the number of 
recruits to 52,000 in 1914- The (leace strength of the army in 1913 
showed 5,029 officers, 979 officials, 5,476 recng.aged non-commis¬ 
sioned olficers, 85,^91 men. In connexion with tlic new recruiting 
l.iw, it was also decided inMay 1913 th.at the “ army of operations " 
should consist of the active army (1st line) and the reserve (2nd 
line) while the militia (3rd line) was dcsigiteil for employment in the 
interior of the country, as well as in rear of the army of operations. 
In 1913, L)cforc the mobilization against Bulgaria, the infantry con¬ 
sisted of 40 regiments, of which 32 had 3 and 8 had 2 field batta¬ 
lions to one Ersatz battalion. To each regiment there were one ma¬ 
chine-gun section with 3 guns; 9 Juger battalions, each with one 
machine-gun section of 2 guns; 12 frontier guard companies; 2 
gend.trmerie companies; 80 reserve battalion cadres. In 1913 these 
would form, for war purposes as first-line troops; 40 infantiy regi¬ 
ments of 3 battalions, 18 jiiger battalions, 12 frontier guard com¬ 
panies. The second-line troops would comprise 40 reserve infantry 
regiments of 2 battalions, and the third line 40 militia Kattalioms. 
In war-time one machine-gun section (2 guns) would be formed for 
each first-line battalion. The armament of the line and reserve 
troops consisted of Mannlicher repeating rifles, mark 93, calibre 
6'5 mm. The field artillery was being extensively develoiied up to 
the summer of 1913. By the summer of 1913 the artiller>' establish¬ 
ment had re.ached the following numbers; 10 artillery brigade com¬ 
mandos; 20 field-artillery regiments, each of 6 field balteric-s and 
one Ers.itz battery; 5 field-howitzer detachments of 3 field batteries 
and one Ersatz batteiy; one mounted artillery detachment of 2 bat¬ 
teries; one heavy howitzer detachment of 2 batteries; one mountain- 
artillery regiment of 4 batteries. In war-time 4 reserve field-artillery 
divisions of 3 foot batteries were to be formed for the reserve divi¬ 
sions of the infantry. The artillery armament included 7'5-r.m. 
Krupp quick-firing guns, mark 190a for foot, mark 1908 for mounted 
batteries; 12-cm. Kxupp light field howitzers, afterwards gradually 
replaced by lo-s-cm. field howitzers, and 6.3-0111. Armstrong rooun- 
laia guns. For heavy (fortress) artillery in iqio there were two regi¬ 
ments, each of 2 battalions of 8 and 11 com|\anies respectively. By 
1913 this arm had been increased by 3 companies. 

In 1913, when Rumania mobilized in case of intervention becoming 
nccessapi against Bulgaria, the war muster of the field army included 
8,500 officers and 373,500 men. There were, in addition, 45,000 men 
of the territorial commandos in the interior of the country, and 
about 55,000 men not embodied. The total number called up was 
thus about 473,000 men. 

In Aug. 1914 Rumania, in view of the political situation, suc¬ 
cessively called up all the men of the previous sevcn-yc,ir classes. 
In Uct., however, the Government decided for armed neutrality, 
and the army reverted to a peace footing. The strengthening of the 
army proceeded nevertheless at an increasing rate up to the time 
of Rumania’s entry into the war. At the end of Aug. 1916 the total 
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war strength of the Rumanian army included 350-340 battalions of 
first- and second-lino infantry, 80 battalions of tnird-line infantry, and 
112 souadrons of cavalry, while the artillery of the field army in¬ 
cluded 768 modern guns. The total number of trained men available 
when Rumania entered the war in 1916 was about 860,000. Of 
these 700,000 men were taken for the field army, so that there re¬ 
mained for use us Ersatz troops 160,000 trained men in addition to 
about 150,000 not yet trained. 

On Aug. 27, when Rumania declared war on Austria-Hungarc’, the 
mobilization and marching forward of the army had proceeded so 
far that the advance against Siebenbiirgen immediately followed the 
declaration of war. Rumania put four armies in the field, one 
operating in the Dobrudja and three against SicbenbUrgen. The 
field troops were formed into 23 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions. 
After the decisive defeat in Dec. 1916 the reconstruction of the army 
was seen to be a pressing necessity, and this was eflected under a 
French milibaiy mission. The work of reorganization aarried out by 
the French mission had excellent results. From July 1917 onwards 
the 1 . Army was again at the front. In the battles fought between 
the end of July and the middle of .Sept. 1917, the army possessed 
an actually greater battle strength than when it entered the war. 

VIII.— The German Army 

In the four years up to the outbreak of the World War, 
intensified progress wa.s mtide in the German army along normal 
lines, but in Aug. 1914 there began and continued an astounding 
military effort which in many ways differed from that which the 
peace-time system had led observers to expect. To attempt to 
understand that effort, therefore, one must return to fundamen¬ 
tals. General Eudendorff, in his War Memories, in saying that 
each of the various component states produced good divisions 
and poor divisions, adds—“ Wiirttcmberg and Baden had only 
good ones.” In this judgment the Entente intelligence staffs, 
whose specialty was study of the opponent’s quality, would 
concur. Yet in 1870 these two contingents had a very small 
share in victory, and in earlier times their troops, though figuririg 
in many wars as components of this or that federal army, never 
won for themselves an outstanding reputation for high quality. 
On the contrary, these countries were the very home of the old 
German GemUilichkeil, and in the iRth century Burke quoted 
WUrttemberg as a model of a peacefully and constitutionally 
governed country. 

In reality, two cultural waves, so to say. contributed to make 
the German army what it was; first, the tide of Germanic civiliza¬ 
tion which spread from the upper Rhine and Danube countries 
N.E. over the mountains and into the great plain of the Slavs, 
and secondly, the tide of I’russian “ objectivity ” and cfliciency 
which in the 19th century set in in the reverse direction, from 
N.E. to S.W. And it can be said without forcing the facts, that 
the military quality of Germany was fundamentally soundest at 
those two moments in history when, in 1813, the sense of civiliza¬ 
tion and nationality worked for the first time strongly upon the 
hard “ East-Elbians,” and when in 1914-5 the spirit of business 
and duty imposed by these East-Elbians upon the peaceful 
S.W. made their inborn nationalism an effective instead of an 
ineffective tiling. 

The study of these currents is, of course, practically the same 
as the study of German history. But one thing may here be 
emphasized. No other basic hypothesis than that of continuing 
national characters can account for the fact that these two 
comfortables. German states were awarded primacy in military 
quality by a Tru.ssian commandcr-in-chicf. Were it otherwise, 
the quality of the various contingents would simply have been 
measured by the length of the period during which their respective 
states had been subjected to the civil and military training of 
I’russia. Such a criterion has in fact been applied, but it proved 
false even in respect of the active army of peace-time. Neverthe¬ 
less, as Prus.sian military ideas and methods provided the skele¬ 
ton on which this spirit was made flesh, and which fortified the 
flesh against weakness, an objective account of the German 
army of the war period must begin with a schematic presentation 
of that skeleton. 

Higher Formations in Peace .—^The growth of the Prussian- 
German military organization from 1815 to 1914 is shown by the 
accompanying Table A (The Roman numerals indicate the 
corps to which a division belonged at the time considered. When 
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and were not put into the field till the “winter battle of Masuria” 
in Fell. igrs. 

These divisions (except the Bavarian) were constituted on a 
new organic basis—that of three infantry regiments under one 
brigade staff instead of four in two brigades, a form which, as will 
appear presently, came to be adopted throughout the whole army. 
In artillery strength they were however superior to all previous 
re.serve formations. 'I’he origintd reserve divisions had only six 
6-gun batteries, and the first new reserve divisions, hurriedly 
mobilized as they were, had nine 4-gun batteries. In these 
second new reserves, the number of batteries was increased to 
12 (as in active formations, but with 4 guns in lieu of 6 per 
battery). 

With the creation of these divisions expansion proper ceased. 
Until 1017 no further divisions were formed otherwise than by 
regrouping existing units, and the intake of recruits of successive 
cla.s.ses was, with very few exceptions, used for maintenance only. 
The end of Jan. 1015, therefore, marks the close of the expansion 
period. At that date there were 147 infantry divisions, or equiva¬ 
lents of infantry divisions. 

Regrouping had naturally as its object the better strategic 
and taeliral utilization of these 147 divisions. The first step was 
to sort out the miscellaneous formations of Ersatz and Landwehr, 
(specially in the east. Accordingly, the I’osen, Thorn, etc., corps 
were recast, divorced from the fortresses from which they had 
already become separated, and constituted as the 83rd-8qth 
Divisions. These were on the 4-regiment basis, and the regiments 
arfter reorganization took the numbers .320-354 and 372-381 
save that Landwehr units comiwised in these divisions retained 
their original designations. 

The battalions of Ersatz on the W. front (the “B.E.Bs.”) 
were regimented chiefly with numbers between 357 and 371. 
On both western and eastern fronts the Landwehr brigades .still 
unattached were used to form divisions, bringing the number of 
this category up to iq (1-5, 6th Bav., 7-18, ist Bavarian.) 

'I'hc next step was a more im|K)rtant one. It had become clear, 
first of all, that the army corps, as a working unit, was not supple 
enough, and as early as Sept. 1014 the practice had set in, both 
with the Germans and with the French, of regarding the corps 
headquarters as an organ for the tactical and administrative 
management of any two or more divisions which might be assigned 
to it. This led in sedentary warfare to the corps becoming an 
area or sector command, and in open warfare or for the handling 
of battle reserves as a headquarters told off to carry out a |)ar- 
ticular mission. In either case, the inferiority of the (ierman num¬ 
bers in both theatres of war enforced a better arrangement of 
the corps commander’s forces than the 2X2 system gave. In 
the spring of i(;i.S, therefore, two series of divisions, numbered 
5(0-58 (even numbers), 101-107' and 111-123 (odd numbers), 4th 
Guard and loth and nth Bav., were formed by taking a regi¬ 
ment each, and also one-quarter of the divisional artillery, from 
50 or more existing active or reserve divisions. Thenceforward 
practically half the divisions of the army were on the new basis. 

One other formation of the spring of 1015 must be mentioned. 
This was the Alpenkorps, a division formed for high mountain 
work when it became evident that Italy would enter the war. 
This corps d'llitc served in every theatre, not only in mountainous 
country, and at the last moment of the war was dispatched from 
France to attempt to atop the Allied advance in Serbia. It was 
exclusively Bavarian in composition. 

During the .spring and summer of iqi5, to ensure against 
accidents, the effectives of units in 3-rcgimcnt divi.sions were 
considerably increa.sed, company strengths of over 300 being 
frequent. Later, however, the precaution being seen to be un¬ 
necessary, some new divisions were formed out of this surjdus; 
these were the 183, 185, 187 and iqz, originally called flying 
(f.c. non-sector) “ brigades,” but from the outset practically 
equivalent to divisions of the new type. 

Practically no further additions were made till the battle of 
the Somme and the intervention of Rumania created a new 

• The 108 and 109 were improvised during the eastern offensive of 
spring 1915. 


situation. The creation of the so-called 3th Ersatz Div. and the 
25th and 47th Landwehr Divs. (all three mixed brigades regn- 
forced to the status of new type divisions) hardly amounted to 
more than a change of name. 

The total of divisions and “ equivalents ” (the latter always 
diminishing as formations were regularized) remained stationary 
at the figure of 172 from July 1915 to the end of May 1916. The 
ration strength of the army was on March 31 1915, 5,029,672, 
and on March 31 t(;i6, 6,767,144; and the losses had been as 
follows:—(8 months up to) March 31 1915, 281,389 killed, 
205,048 rnksing, 835,612 wounded, 13,402 died of disease, etc.; 
(12 months uj) to) March 31 iqi6, 376,954 killed, 121,040 miss¬ 
ing, 807.47.5 wounded, 29,840 died of disease, etc. The “defini¬ 
tive ” losses—dead, missing, wounded discharged as unfit— 
are difficult to establish; but if we take for wounded not 
returned to duty the figure of 29% (which is a high one), we 
arrive at a total of “ definitive ” losses of all kinds of about 
1,780,000 for the whole period. To repair these losses, and to 
increase the ration strength by some 1,750,000 men as well, the 
intake of recruits necessary would be about 2,500,000. These 
recruits were (<i) the Kriej’sfreiwilligtrt, {b) the class 1914, called 
up somewhat after the normal date, (c) the cliiss 1915 called up 
before the normal date, and (d) the class 1916 called up before 
the normal year. 

As early as the autumn of 1915, in fact, Germany had been 
compelled to anticipate the conscription, to bring youths of 19 
as well as those of 20 to muster, and to shorten the period of 
training to the minimum. 

The general policy followed was to consider a class collectively 
as a means to be allotted to S])ecific ends. Later in the war the 
practice was carried to the extent that even when called up, 
trained and ready, a class was under embargo and could not be 
sent into the front line until the chief-of-staff, in consultation 
with the Government, should issue an ortier removing the ban. 
What may be called routine losses and wastage were made good 
as a rule by returned sick and wounded or other experienced 
men rather than by recruits. 

Early in 1915, jtartly in order to h.ave a re.servc at hand, and 
partly in order to ensure an intensive training under realistic condi¬ 
tions, the system of " Field Recruit Depots ’’ was gradually intro¬ 
duced. When these had been established, men spent only half or 
less than half of the abbreviated training period allowed in the 
Ersatz battalion at home and the remainder in the Field Recruit 
Depot a few miles behind the front. Eventually there was one 
depot per division, with an est-ablishment (in 1917) of 1,3,5(2, of whom 
()(X) were recruits under training and the rest training staff and re¬ 
turned wounded waiting allocation. Further, as [lools to nutet lnB.sc5 
which could not be covered by the depots of the divisions affected, 
large training centres were created at Uevcrloo (the peace training 
tami> of the Belgian army) and at Warsaw. The training 
ca(ni>s in Germany were of course utilized for home training, and in 
them from lime to time new batclies of divisions were crealed and 
assembled. The period spent by the soldier in training varied con¬ 
siderably: sometimes it was as little as one monlii in the Ersatz 
battalion and two or three weeks in the Field Recruit Depot or at 
Beverl(xi; in less critical limes it might be four to five months in all. 

Hitherto, it will be noticed, lit lie or no call had been made on 
the 5,000,000 men composing the untrained half of the male 
{jopulation of military ;ige. This was because the maintenance 
of the country's economic life was more necessary than ever as the 
blockade tightened its pre.ssurc. Nevertheless, a certain combing- 
out of agriculture and industries began in the winter of 1915-16. 
Further, a law was passed in iqi6 for the reexamination of men 
who had been rejected by the annual muster commissions as 
permanently unfit. 

From the summer of 1916 the situation of the German army 
became very critical. The costly offensive of Verdun had been 
followed by the Allied offensive on the Somme, the Russian 
break-through at Lutsk, the sixth Isouzo battle, and immediately 
thereafter Rumania’s declaration of war. For the first time since 
1914 the Central Bowers were face to face with a simultaneous 
and prolonged strain on all fronts. 

Before describing the measures taken to deal with this crisis, 
it is convenient to review the changes which had taken place in 
I the meantime in the constitution of the fighting units themselves. 
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The new type divisional organization has already been set forth, 
but within the infantry regiment itself there had been important 
changes, and there had grown up, besides, a great force of non- 
divisional troops, which were in some cases a pool from which 
allocations were temporarily made to armies as required, and in 
others were sector troops permanently allotted to particular 
parts of the front irrespective of the divisions occupying them. 
By now, the process of moving divisions into line and out to rest 
had become ihonjughly established, though Verdun was the 
first battle in which the relief process was reduced to an almost 
mechanical system. 

The changes may best be dealt with by arms. 

Artillery. —It has been noted above that in the great reorgani¬ 
zation of the spring of 1915 the field artillery had been recast on the 
basis of the 4-gnn i)a(tery. The number of batteries therefore shows 
a large increase in that year, corresponding to the creation of 
new divisions. Hiil in the main, the number of field guns and 
howitzers rom.dned at the same love! as in the spring of 1915. It 
was in the licavy and medium artillery (these were not dirt'erentiated 
in Germany) thal expansion, as distinct from regrouping, occurred- 
The fortress guns were made mobile by various methods and old 
field guns of 9 cm. were brought out and emplaced as position guns 
on the Ies.s imiiortant parts of the front, ])ending the production of 
modern weapons; and in these and other wavs the number of bat¬ 
teries of “ foot artillery ” actually in the field was increased from 
about 150 in Aug. 1914 to about 1,100 bv the aututnn of 1915 and 
1,200 by the summer of 1916. 'I'he batteries received various de- 
scrijjtiuns, which need not he given here; substantially, tliey were 
grouped as retiuired under “ battalion ” staffs, and when actually in 
line were untler control of the divisional artillery command of the 
sector. Thus was initiated a principle of org.tnization wliich pres¬ 
ently became general in the l)elligerent armies and was applied to 
field artillery also—that of dividing the artillery into a portion which 
iieionged organically to divisions and moved in and out of line with 
them, and a portion whi('h was under higher control; this portion was 
arily emplaced in the various sectors as a normal allocation, partly 
ept in reserve; lo bring u{) the normal artillery strength of this or 
that sector to battle standard, as reephred. 

Machinc-[iuns.- Probably no legend of the war period obtained a 
wider cirrnlation or was averred wiili more authority than the 
.LSsertion that (iermany put into the field in 1914 an enormously 
superior force of machine-guns. The facts, however, were known 
throughout to the Allied inicdligenre staffs, and are, as regards 
1914-5, in no way extraordinary. 

At the out.ser, Germany ha<I only just completed the equipment of 
the aciiv<‘ infantry with two guns per i,(H)o ritie.s—the same scale as 
that of the British and French and Russian armies. 'I'lie only 
tlifference was that they were employed in batteries, regimentally, 
instead of by .sections battalion-wise as on the side of the Kntenle, 
and t his no (loubl producetl a battle-field impre.ssion of inferiority on 
the Ih'itish and French .side since where (ierman guns were used at 
all, they were used in mass, 'rhere were further some lO (on mobiliza¬ 
tion .^2) fortress nuu hiue-gun deladnnenls, and 11 liorsed machine- 
gun (letachments allotted to the 11 cavalry, divisions. 

On muliili/.atiun, the majority of the reserve regiments were also 
provided with m.achine-guri compaiiie.s, but for the armaineiU of the 
remainder and of Ersatz and Eaiidwehr units the fortress machine- 
gun detaclimetus were called into the. field at once. 'I'he first and 
second new reserves were sent into the field with one se< lion of two 
guns per regiment. From all sources, the total of nuu hine-gnns in 
service at the end of 1914 was nut mure than 2,000, as against a peace 
establishment of 1,600. 

But the (iermans were the. first to recognize the predominant r 61 c 
of the machine-gun in trench warfare. Manufacture was .started on 
a scale then considered adeciuute, and during 1915 there were large 
addition.s. The regimental companies, where missing, were created, 
and further a numlier of " fichl sections " or “ .supplementary sec¬ 
tions ” were formed and attached to regiments as rerpiired. Thus 
by the end of 1915 every regiment had, either in organic companies 
or in attached sections, a force of 9 to 12 guns, though it was 
not until after the middle of 1916 that the latter figure was reached 
univcr.sally. 

Me.inLimc, a new type of machine-gun organization had come into 
existence, tlie “ M.G. Sharpshooter Troops,” each troop having .six 
guns. These were selected from the ” sections ” of 1915, specially 
trained, grouped in permanent “detachments” {Ahteiluv^en) and 
attached to divisions as required fur halllc. Their d^’but was at 
Verdun in March 1916. By that date the number of gun.s in service 
had increased to about 8,000, and by the end of lyiti this figure 
was doubled. 

At the period here con.sidercd, the Tight machine-gun, afterwards 
the primary armament of all German infantry, had hardlv come 
into existence. Experiments had been made in the battle of Cham¬ 
pagne (Sept.-Oct. 1915) and elsewhere with units armed with the 
Madsen gun and styled “ Muskcte.nhataiUonc” but the results were 
not promising. The success of the French fusil mitrailleur and the 
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BritiRh Lewis gun, however, made action imperative, and towards 
the end of iqis, to save the time which would have been lost in 
trying out anti manufacturing a new model, the service heavy 
machine-gun was lightened auffieiently for use as an infantry 
weapon. This was not issued on a large scale till the end of 1916. 

Trenr.h Mortars (Minenwerfer ).—At the outset of the war, the 
trench mortar (atlopted as llie result of the siege of Port Arthur) 
was a close combat weapon of siege warfare handled by sappers; in 
this rOlc it figureil at the sieges of Liege and Antwerp, wnere its 
bombs were highly effective. It was, however, the needs of 
trench warfare which brought it prominently to the front. As in 
Ollier armies, the infantry fell the want of some short-range weapon 
which would enable them by curved fire to destroy and to harass the 
opposite trenches, and the creation of trench-mortar units soon 
followed. The (iermans had here a real advantage in that they 
already' possessed cxjierience of the design and manufacture of these 
weapons, and for a considerable period they had the up[)er hand in 
this res|)ecl. The standard organization was by sections of heavy, 
medium, and light Minenwerfer which belonged to the pioneer arm, 
which were permanently assigned to divisions and were allotted 
within the division as required. Other Minenwerfer units were 
grouped in fiattalions and constituted a G.H.fJ. reserve. Later the 
Tight Minenwerfer sections were permanently assigned to regiments, 
the others continuing as fiivisinnal troops. 

Infantry organization as such remained unaltered, though the 
establishment was redueed in 1916, in order to meet the demands for 
men which were erented by machine-gun aiul Minenwerfer expansion. 
At the same lime a pnx-ess began which in tlie long run proved 
injurious lo quality but for the moment justified itself, the forma¬ 
tion of " Assavll " or " Storm " battalions. These, were erealed, in 
anticipation of the Verdun offensive, in the winter of i9i.s-(>, and 
were so siirresstul that presently all infantry regiments and even 
battalions and companies raised their own assault detachments or 
stpiuds. In the assault battalions proper, all trench warf.ire means 
were ronibincd within the unit infantry guns, trench mortars, 
machine gims and light flamethrowers. The sep.aration of this 61110 
from the hulk of the infantry was recognized by privileges and 
distinetions of dress. The net resiill, however, was lo dcririve the 
infantry of a leaven of first-class men, who in jgiS could no longer 
be spared from the ranks of their units. Towards the elo.se of the 
war, therefore, the assiUill b.'iltalions were broken up one by one, 
anti all assault units came to be regarded as schools of offensive 
tactics rather than as buttle units. 

Cavalry .—Little rhange had occurred in the cavalry between 1914 
and 1916. Divisional cavalry was gradually reduceil. All the 
cavalry divisions which had figured in the campaign of the Marne 
were sent E. by IQ15, and there they played a conspicuous part in 
the operations Iviih mounted and in the trenches. At the period now 
being considered (midfhe of I9ll>) they were still true mounted, 
forres, ihough employed in the line like others. Cavalry regiments 
were each jirovidod with a maehine-gim squadron in igi.S. 

Bes.des the Minenwerfer and ehemieal-warfare troops 
which had come into existence, other .special .services had been adtled 
lo the pioneers, nutaldy a large number of .searchlight sections. 
Survey and sotiml-ranging units formed purl of the urlilicry and not, 
.as in the British service, of the engineers. The proportion of the 
pioneers themselves (Brilish " field eompanies R.E.’’) w.as also 
augmented, and nuifh use w.as marie in 1915 of semi-permanent 
“Infantry I’ioneer Companies" which were in reidity infantry 
working p.arties detailed for iiartieiilar pieces of ronstruelionnl work, 
and retained .as units till these were completed. Krom 191b, a large 
iiumlier of new Landsturni battalions were formed, as labour 
huttalioiis. 

The possibility of Rumanian intervention had been foreseen 
for some time, and in iireparation for it four new divisions had 
been created by' regroupings in the etislern theatre. The.sc were 
the igsth, iqylh, itiolh and 200th; all these were principally 
compo.scd of jiiger battalions assembled in regiments, and the 
last named, like the Alpenkorps, was specialized for mountain 
work. A little later the oisl, 92nd, 93rd Divs.wcrc formed in 
Poland for quiet parts of the front. Several mixed Landwehr 
brigades were tilso expanded into Landwehr divisions for the 
same service. At the same time the 1917 class was called up 
gradually (May-Aug. igih) for training, 15 months before the 
normal time, and the product of the March comb-out of industry 
was brought under tniining at the same time. 

These measures, however, were not sufficient. To meet the 
pressure on all fronts not only men were needed, but, still more, 
increased flexibility of manoeuvre, and it berame essential, 
therefore, to create new battle-worthy divisions. These were 
obtained partly by regrouping, and partly —-in the early months 
of 1017—by creating another batch of wholly new divisions. 

During the crisis itself, which extended from July i to Dec., 
and then, with a brief respite, from Feb. to May 1917, it was 
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imp()ssil)]c to carry out rcgroupinR with the smooth regularity of 
March 1015; the measures taken, therefore, extend over the 
whole period. I’hcy were a.s follows: (u) 'I'he constitution of new 
divisions (201—204 Md 12th Hav.) out of odd units exLsting in 
various theatres and of “ combings ” obtained in the lines of 
communication, the Krsatz battalions and other military es¬ 
tablishments in (lermany. The infantry regiments of thc.se 
divisions were numbered 401-416 and 26-28 Bavarian. (A) The 
regrouping of all old divisions still remaining on the 4-regiment 
basis as 3-rcgimcnt formations of the new standard type— i.e. 
the completion of the process which had been half carried out in 
March 1015. This yielded the divisions 205-226, the sth (luard 
Div., the 3rd Marine Div., and the Bavarian divisions i4ih, i6th, 
and loth Reserve—in all 27, .ajiart from .some additional L.and- 
wehr divisions obtained in the same way. Certain divisions, which 
lost not one but two regiments in this regroujiing jiroccss, were 
compensated by new regiments numbered 380-400, 417-441 and 
47 7, these being formed by groui>ing experienced companies taken 
from existing regiments of every kind. Somewhat later, on the 
verge of the olfen.sive of Caporetio, the Jilger battalions still 
availalde and unallotted were grouped in a “ jager llivision,” the 
last liigh-quality formation created in the war. (r) The crejitioii 
of a series of new divisions, in somewhat the same way as the oUl 
first and second new reserves, at training camps in Germ.any. 
The quality of these w.as, however, far below that of the 
new armies of 1014. Although 50";, were returned wounded 
men and men drafted back from the fronts, the remainder 
were of the(la,“s 1018, called up nearly two years in advance. 
(d) The numbers of the.se divisions were 231-242001! 15th Bav. 
(regiments 4^2-476, and 30-32 Bav.). At the time of the crea¬ 
tion of these, the old 8th Kr.saU Div, took the number 243. 
T he creation of a scries of divisions for home defences and gar¬ 
rison duty, which in ciTcct were only groupings of existing 
Landsturm (in .some c;is".s Landwehr) resources. Of these only 
the 2Sist, 252nd, and 253rd were aelually formed as sueh. The 
Metz mobile reserve wliich had ex'Sted sinte Aug. J014, was 
numbered into this .series; later it was freed from all connc.xion 
with the fortress, and a new Metz mobile reserve w.as formed in 
the last monllis of the war. 

These measures, in their ensemljli', increased the number of 
divisions or “ cquividenl.s ” (the last lieing liy now very few) 
frotn 172 to 213 in Jan, T017, and 223 in May 1017, the final 
total reached being 238 in Oct. 1017. Tlie. 1017 cla.ss, the tombed 
men of March igi6, and the soldiers who could be claimed from 
back areas, by no means stiibced to cover the needs of these new 
formations, at tlie same time as they made good the losses of 
Verdun, the .Somme, Rumania and Russia, not to mention 
Arras and the Aisne. Already in Aug, 1016 tlicre began the 
examination muster of the iqiS class, and by mid-November 
it began to join for training, lliough not one of its uiemlicrs had 
readied the age of to. By now, too, llie eflVclive value of a 
“ class ” had sunk eonsidcraldy, because of the perrentage 
whidi had to be rejected not only for immaturity but for inaltiu- 
trilion as well. 

The ration strength of the array, taken on the same basis 
as the previous figures, had grown by March 31 igi 7 to 7,630.456, 
but the loss of 311,034 killed, 26,016 dead of disease, 102,3.80 
niis.sing and about 250,000 disabled (of 875,107 wounded), in all 
about 775,000, had eoin[>elled the recruiling authorities to find 
some 1,643,000 recruits in the 12 months. And it was precisely 
at this period (Oct. 1016) that, under the energetic pressure of 
Himleiiburg and TudendorlT—wlio liad .succeeded l-'alkeiihayu 
at the moment of the Rumanian crisis—a great munition protluc- 
tion campaign was started in Germany, wliidi iiecessilated the 
rcrali to the factories of a large number (125,000 men in the 
armies ’16-17) of mobilized workmen and a cheek to the process 
of combing-out. On the eve of the batlli- of the Somme, the 
strength of the German army in comhalunls only was 2,260,000 
in the S^xxx) in the E., or (neglecting the small forces in 

the BaHoMndcTurkey) 2,850,000 on ail front.s. 

In srarau|tMiiact that the line had held both in the W. and 
in the l^^n^s&at ‘Riunuiiia. with its material resources, had 


been conquered into the bargain, Lite outlook for IQ17 was dark. 
'J'he Russian Revolution came, with its enigmas; unre.siricted 
submarine warfare was proclaimed wilti the foreseen result of 
bringing America into the war on the side of the Entente; and 
the British and I'rcnch offensive was planned in a hope, almost 
amounting to certainly, that the defence would break down. 
Skilful defence, and sins of omi.ssion and commission on the side 
of the Entente, weatliered this crisis for Germany, with a lower 
figure of losses than in any jirevious year; and llindenburg and 
Ludendorff were aide to collect sucli free reserves as allowed them 
to check the last Rus.siaii offensive, inflict two defeats which 
ended the war in the E., and to carry through tlic Caporelto 
ofTeiisive that so nearly ruined Italy. 

Ihis they were enabled to at liievc*—so far as tbefav'tors were un¬ 
der tlieir own eoiitrol—by using up the class of loiS, liy creating 
as many manoeuvre units as possiljlc, liy employing every means 
that presented itself to stiffen the sinl.ing moriil of the war-weary 
army, and by new tai lieal methods, of wliieh tlic most characteris¬ 
tic elcmciil was tlie light machine-gun. These guns were already 
in thcsi>ringof 1017 available on the, scale of three per company. 
By t he c lose of the year most companies had six, and d uring 1018 
the issue of bolli light and lieavy machine-guns for defence 
against low-flying aeroplanes was extended to batteries and to 
transport columns of every sort. Ileavy machine-guns, loo, had 
risen in number to one company of 10-12 guns per infantry 
battalion, besides those of tlie division.tl “ M.G. Sharpshooter 
detachment” wliMi numbered 36. 

The <haracterhuic of the army of 1017-8 therefore became 
economy of man-])owcr, througli lonstant augmentation of 
macliine-gun power. Whereas in 1014 a j2-haltaIion active 
division possessed 24 marliine-guns, in tlic winter of 1017-S a 
O'hatfalion division possi'ssed 2i{) light ancl 142 heavy, or 358 in 
all. The rifle strength of the sland.-ird battle unit had been 
halved, and the ma< hine-gun strength multiplied 15 limes in 
about tlirec and a half years, even without taking anti-aircraft 
machine-guns into account. The ratio of fire-power to men 
expo.sed hati very nearly trebled. 

At Ihis |>oint, when the singe w.as being set for the final art, 
it is desirable to summarize in taliulnr form the number and 
distribution of German divisions (and “ equivalents ") duiiiig 
the first three yc.ars in wiiitli mamruvre on interior lines was 
constant. Table 1 ) forms, rightly understood, a summ.ary of the 
history of tiie World War, so far as Euru]ie i.s eoneerned. 
Directly or imlireclly, it reflccls all its vicissitudes. 

Amongst lliese divisions a rerltiin cla.s.sifical ion in respect of 
quality li.ad been set uj). In 1014 Lantlwelir ami Ersatz amtilbw 
reserve formations bail been dHTerc-nliated from actiy,if)and re¬ 
serve and from etich other in eomjiosilion and role, but with the 
ronslant and, till T017, somewhat haphazard rcplarcments of 
casualties, differences based ifn jirovenanee had distipiieared. 
Instead, dilTcrciices b.-ised on battle experience had come into 
force, and though largely arcidenlal at the outset, tlicy liad Iie- 
comc effective througli tlie trim liinery of re])laremcnts. Divisions 
recognized a.s “ slim k-troops ” (a legacy of the trench-warfare 
period) were dignified liy tlic name of Crosskumpfilivisiom-n in 
their offensive asiiect and Ein!;re!Jsdivi.\i(inrn (‘‘ Intervention ” or 
counter-attack divisions) on iluir defensive; and they ri-eeived 
the jiick of the recruits and returned tvouiidcd. d'lie rest, forma¬ 
tions fit to hold the line merely, were eurrently called “ sector ” 
divLsions, ami received, iii the main, less Iiallle-worthy elements 
ill their drafts. A re;il, though admittedly umlesirable, distinc¬ 
tion was thus established. The E-iitenle intelligence staff rated 
the 203 divisions of the western front with vvliirli it was concerned 
in 1018 thus; 61 "very good,” 103 “ average,” 22 “ poor.” 

The (liiTerencc was not reflected in organization, except in the 
sense that “shock ” divisions were the first to be equipped to 
any new scale that had been decided upon. Thus, such divisions 
were the first to receive their complement of six light niarhiiie- 
gunsper company. In 1018 they received a fuller allowance 
of transport, and also, as part of their “organic” artillery, 
a group of medium guns (two batteries 15-cm. how'itzers and 
one battery lo-cm. long guns) in addition to their field artillery. 
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Table D .—Distribution oj Divisioru. 



Otherwise, the equipment and organization of all the divisiotis 
assembled in h'ranre in March lyrSwas the same:—three infan¬ 
try regiments, each regiment with its three battalions, three 
machinc-gun companies, and three light Minenwerfer detach¬ 
ments, the whole under an infantry brigade staff; one field artillery 
regiment of two groups guns and one group howitzers (in all nine 
batteries), which (with sector artillery or reenforcing artillery) 
was under the divisional artillery staff; (one M.G. Sharpshooter 
detachment of 36 M.G.); three heavy and medium Minenwerfer 
batteries which, a little later, were reformed, with the light 
M.W. units, as infantry regimental companies. In the case of 
attack divisions, a group of three batteries of medium artillery 
was included organictilly and up to 40 or 45 army batteries at¬ 
tached for the purposes of a particular battle. In one respect 
only was material preparation wanting. Tanks were not looked 
uj)on with favour, only a few units being constituted. 

All cavalry divisions in the W. were dismounted and acting as 
infantry in quiet parts of the line. They were in process of 
reconstitution as infantry under the name of Schfltzen. 
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The divisions in line were under corps staffs which though 
long fixed in sector still retained the old numbers they had had 
in the open warfare of 1014-S, with a district or personal designa¬ 
tion (e.g. Gruppe Lille, Gruppe ContJi) as well. Certain corps 
staffs numbered above 50, which had neither troops nor home 
regions of their own, had been created in 1015-6 as reserve head¬ 
quarters available for the control of particular operations. The 
corps or “ group ” were allotted to armies which from right to 
left (sea to Switzerland) were as follows;—IV. (Flanders), VI. 
(Artois), XVII. (Artois), II. (Picardy), XVIII. (N. of Oise), 
VII. (S. of Oise), I. (Reims), III. (Champagne), V. (Verdun); 
and thence to the Swiss border a series of army groups (small 
armies) known as C., XIX. Army, A., B. 

These armies were grouped in groups of armies {Heeres- 
gruppen) known by the names of their commanders—Prince 
Rupprecht (IV., VI., XVII., II.), German Crown Prince (XVIII., 
VII., I., III.), Gallwitz (V., C.), Duke Albrecht (XIX., A., B.). 
During Aug. 1018 a Ileercsgruppc Boehn was created, between 
Rupprecht and the German Crown Prince, comprising the 
XVIII., the IX. (staff brought over from Russia) and the VII., 
but did not last long. The XVTII. Army was then as.signcd to 
Rupprecht and the IX. staff was withdrawn, and the VII. re¬ 
turned to the German Crown Prim c’s group of armies. 

Some 40 divisions remained on the eastern front to overawe 
the Soviet Government to “ prevent the formation of an Anglo- 
Bolshevik front,” and to occupy the corn lands of S. Russia. 
These were gradually “ milked ” of their best elements, and had 
a reduced artillery strength. 

At this date (end of March I0J8) the ration strength of the 
whole German army had itirrcnsed to 7,(117,170. The losses of the 
period April i 1017 to March 31 i(;i8—which must include some 
at any rate of the casualties of the ” Michael ” offensive—had 
been 257,748 killed, 37,c»4 died of disease, 138,070 mi.ssing, 
679.777 Wounded; and the “ definitive ” losses may be taken at 
650,000. Comparison of these figures with those for i<ji6-7 
gives a measure of the relief which was afforded to Germany by 
the success of her defence and the breakdown of the Entente’s 
1917 offensive. Only about 900,000 recruits had to be found 
instead of 1,600,000 as in i()i6 7. Recruiting policy was accord¬ 
ingly less desperate. The 191Q class was called to the colours 
without h.a.stc.—though still two years in advance of the proper 
time—trained carefully, and acilimatizcd to war conditions on 
l^quiet Ru.ssian front, in the winter of 1917-S. It was regarded 
by Lwiendurff collectively as the means of replacing the casual¬ 
ties Wbefl^llccted in his great offensive. A great effort was made 
bjijjlrastic combing-out of industries not only to obtain comba¬ 
tants but also substitutes for every battle-fit man who was still 
serving in rear areas and on quiet fronts. Even the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, hitherto employed almost exclusively on the eastern 
front, were to be brought over and incorporated in Rhineland 
units, in whose provincial patriotism it was thought that the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers might be brought to share. 'Phis was 
only an extension of a practice which had already becii begun 
in 1016 of re-sorting the personnel of units according to their 
province of origin, as in the pre-war army. 

The moral of the army was still good. In spite of war-weari¬ 
ness, it was felt that in one last effort peace could be won. For 
the first time the Germans enjoyed a numerical superiority and 
leisure for thorough battle training. If at home discontent was 
ready to break out in revolt, the effects were not at that period 
felt at the front, owing to an industrious propaganda, assiduous 
“ welfare work,” and largely to the disappearance of peace-time 
social barriers between men and officers—the latter, indeed, 
being now for the most part either commissioned or made acting 
officers from the ranks. 

The offensive of March iqi8 was launched, and was successful, 
but at heavy cost, and it did not win the war. Others followed 
it, always with the same result. By the end of April the 1919 
class was largely absorbed, and preparations were being made 
for the call-up of the 1920 class. By the end of July 1919 men 
were practically exhausted, and the now incessant battle casual¬ 
ties had to be mad*; good by returned wounded. Meantime 
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impossible to carry out reRroupinR with the smooth regularity of 
March 1015; the measures taken, therefore, extend over the 
whole period. 1 hey were as follows: {a) d'he constitution of new 
divisions (20i-.'!04 and 12th Bav.) out of odd units existing in 
various theatres and of “ combings ” obtjiined in the lines of 
communication, the Ersatz battalions and other military es¬ 
tablishments in Germany. The infantry regiments of these 
divisions were numbered 401-416 and 26-28 Baviirian. (b) The 
regrouping of all old divisions .still remaining on the 4-regiment 
basis as .v-regiment formations of the new standard type— i.r. 
the completion of the process which had been half carried out in 
March 1015. This yielded the divisions 205-226, the 5th Guard 
Div., the 3rd Marine Div., and the Bavarian divisions 14th, i6th, 
and iqth Keserve—in all 27, apart from some additional Land- 
wchrdivisionsobtainedin the same way. Certain divisions, which 
lost not one but (wo regiments in this regrouping i>rot:css, were 
compensated by new regiments numbered 3,80-400, 417-441 and 
477, these beingformed by groupingexpcricneed ronipanics taken 
from existing regiments of every kind. .Somewhat later, on (he 
verge of the oflensive of Caporetto, the Jiiger battalions still 
available and unallotted were grmgied in a " Jiiger Division,” (he 
Ia.st high-quality formation cre.ated in the war. (r) The creation 
of a series of new divi.sions, in somewhat the same way as (he old 
first and second new reserves, at training camps in Germany. 
The quality of these was, however, far below that of the 
new armies of 1014. Although so"!, were returned wounded 
men and men drafted back from (he fronts, the remainder 
were of theila.“s 1018, called up nearly two years in advance. 
(d) 1'he numbers of the.se divisions were 23T-.-142 and isth Bav. 
(n-giments 44-’-47f>. 'tnil 30-32 Bav ). At the time of the crea¬ 
tion of these, the old 8th Ersatz l)iv. took the nundier 243. 
The creation of a series of dii’isions for home defences and gar¬ 
rison duty, which in elTeet were only groupings of existing 
Landsturm (in some cases Laiidwehr) re.saurce.s. Of these only 
tlie 251st. 252nd, and 253rd were actually formed as such. 'J'he 
Metz mobile reserve wtiicli bad existed since Aug. 1014, was 
numbered into this series; later it was freed from all connexion 
with the fortress, and a new Metz mobile reserve was formed in 
the last months of the war. 

Tliese measures, in their ensemble, increased the number of 
divisions or “ equivalents ” (the last lieing by now very few) 
from 172 to 213 in Jan. 1017, and 223 in May 1017, the final 
total reached being 238 in Oct. 11717. The. 1017 class, the combed 
men of March icji6, and the soldiers who could be claimed from 
back areas, by no means sulliced to cover the needs of these new 
formations, at the .same time as they made good (he losses of 
Verdun, the Somme, Rumania and Russia, not to mention 
Arras and the Aisne. Already in Aug. iqiG there began the 
examination muster of the 1018 ehuss, and by mid-November 
it began to join for training, though not one of its members had 
reached the age of lo. By now, loo, the effeelive value of a 
” class ” had sunk considerably, because of the iH'rcentagc 
which had to be rejected not only for immaturity but for malnu¬ 
trition as well. 

■J’he ration strength of the army, taken on the same basis 
as llie previous figures, had grown by March 31 loi 7 to 7,630,456, 
but the loss of 311,034 killed, 26,016 dead of di.sea.se, 102,380 
missing and about 250,0(X> disabled (of ,875,107 wounded), in all 
about 775,000, had compelled the reemiling authorities lo lind 
some 1,643,<xx3 recruits in the 12 months. And it was precisely 
at this period (Oct. 1016) that, under the energetic pre.ssurc of 
Hindenburg and LudcndorlT—who had suieei-iled J'alk'enhayn 
at the moment of the Rumanian crisis - a great munition produc¬ 
tion eamiiaign was started in Germany, which neccssilali-d the 
recall to the factories of a large number (125,000 men in the 
armies ’16-17) of mobilized workmen and a check to the process 
of combing-out. On the eve of the battle of the Somme, the 
strength of the German army in combatants only was 2,260,000 
in the W^«Kl 590,000 in the I'k, or (neglecting the small forces in 
the Ballaiap|IBci_Turkey) 2,850,000 on all fronts. 

In S[M jiFjjSitp tiiact that the line had held both in the W. and 
in the ^iQCii^R&at 'Rumania, with its material resources, had 


been conquered into the bargain, the outlook for 1Q17 was dark. 
The Russian Revolution came, with its enigmas; unrestricted 
submarine warfare was proclaimed with the foreseen result of 
bringing America into the war on the .side of the Entente; and 
the British and French offensive was planned in a hope, almost 
amounting to certainty, that the ilefence would break down. 
Skilful defence, and sins of omi.ssion and commission on the side 
of the Entente, weathered this crisis for Germany, with a lower 
figure of losses than in any previous year; and Hindenburg and 
Eudendorff were able lo collcrt such free reserves as allowed them 
to check the last Russian offensive, inlliet two defeats which 
ended^ the war in the E., and to carry through tlic Caporetto 
offensive that so nearly ruined Italy. 

I his they were enabled to achieve—so far as the factors were un¬ 
der their own rontrol—by using up the class of iyi8, by creating 
as many manevuvre units as possible, by employing every mc'ans 
(bat presented it.self lo stiffen the sinking moral of the war-weary 
army.ancl by new lai lieal methods,of which the most charac teris¬ 
tic cJemeiit was the light iiiaeliine-gun. Tliese guns were already 
in the spring of 1017 available on the scale of three per eompany. 
By the (lose of the year most companies had six, and during iqiS 
the Issue of lailh light ami heavy maeliiiie-guns for defence 
against low-flying aeroplanes was exteiidi'd to bat.teries and lo 
IransiKirt columns of every sort. Heavy machine-guns, loo, had 
risen in number to one company of 10-12 guns per infantry 
battalion, besides those of the divisional “ M.G. Shariishoolcr 
detachment” wliidi numbered 36. 

'Jlie Iharaclerislic of the army of ii)r7—8 therefore became 
economy of man-iiower, Ihrougli lonstant augmentation of 
nuaihine-gun power. Vhereas in 1014 a 12-battalion active 
division posse.ssed 24 machine-guns, in the winter of rr)i7-.S a 
Q-battalion division possessed 216 light and i.)2 heavy, or 35S in 
all. The rifle strength of the standard battle unit bad' been 
halved, and the machine-gun strength multiplied 15 limes iii 
about lliree and a h.alf yeans, even without taking anti-aircraft 
machine-guns into account. The ratio of fire-powcr to men 
exposed had very nearly trebled. 

At this point, when the stage w.as being set for the final art, 
it is desirable to summarize in tabular form the number and 
distribution of Germ.'in divi'.ions (and ” equivalents ”) during 
the first three yc\ars in which mann'uvre on interior lines was 
ronstant. Table 1) forms, rightly understood, a summary of the 
history of the JVorld War, so far as Europe is concerned. 
Directly or indirectly, it reflects all it.s vii is.situdes. 

Amongst the.se divisions a rerlain classification in respect of 
quality bad been set up. In 1014 Landwehr and Ersatz an4nfcw 
rescTve formations Jiad been dilTereiitiated from active and re¬ 
serve and from each other in romposition and role, but with the 
constant and. till 1017, somewhat haphazard rejilaccmenls of 
casualties, difTerences based <jii provenance hacl disappeared. 
Instead, differences based on battle c.xpcrieru'e had come into 
force, and though largely aeeidcntal at the outset, they harl be¬ 
come effeelive through the macliinery of ri’placcments. Divisions 
recognized as “ shock-troojis ” (a legacy of the trench warfare 
period) were dignified by the name of Grosskampjdivisionen in 
their olTeiisive aspect and F.inyrcijsdivisionru (“ liilervenlion ” or 
counter-attack divisions) 011 tlieir defensive; and they received 
the ))ick of the recrnils and returned wounded. 'J’he rest, forma¬ 
tions fit to hold the iinc merely, were currently railed “ sector ” 
divisions, and rcreived, in the main, less bailie worthy elements 
in their drafts. A real, llioiigh ailmitledly undesirable, disline- 
(ioii was thus established. 'JTie Entente inlelligeiicc staff rated 
the 203 divisions of the western front with which it was coucerned 
in n)iS thus: 61 “very good,” 103 “ average,” 22 “ poor.” 

I'he difference was not rellectcd in organization, except in the 
sense that “shock” divisions were the first to be equipped to 
any new scale that hacl been decided upon. Thus, such divisions 
were the first to receive tlicir romplement of six light machine- 
guns per eompany. In iqi8 they received a fuller allow, n nee 
of transport, and also, as part of their “ organic ” artillery, 
a group of medium guns (two batteries is-cm. howitzers and 
one battery lo-cm. long guns) in addition to their field artillery. 
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Table D .—Distribution of Divisions. 







Total 



Western 

Eastern 

Other 

divisions 



Theatre. 

Theatre. 

Theatres. 

or 





equiva- 






lents. 

1914 






Aug. begin . 


97 

26 


123 

Aug. end 


93 

30 


■23 

Sept. “ 


93 

30 


123 

Oct. “ 


106 

32 


138 

Nov. “ 


104 

34 


■38 

Dec. " 


q8 

40 


■38 

1915 






Jan. end 


lOI 

46 


■47 

Feb. “ 

. 

99 

48 


147 

March “ 


K>1 

53 


■54 

April . . 


105 

56 


161 

May 


10 b 

64 

I (Ital.) 

I 

■ 7 t 

June . 


106 

64 

■ 71 

July . 



65 

I " 

J?* 

Aug. 


104 

67 

I “ 

172 

Sept. 


107 

59 

8 (Balk.) 

172 

Oct. 


114 

47 

11 ** 

172 

Nov. 


1'7 

46 

9 “ 

172 

Dec. 


118 

47 

7 ■■ 

172 

1916 





Jan. 


II8 

47 

7 “ 

172 

i eb. 


IJI 

47 

4 “ 

172 

March . 



4(» 

3 “ 

172 

April . . 


U‘4 

45 

3 

172 

May 


ms 

4,5 

2 “ 

172 

111 ne 


122 

40 

2 “ 

■73 

July . 


123 

,52 

T ** 

177 

Aug. . 


I 19 

(»2 

2 ** 

■ 83 

Sept. 


128 

(.8 

2 “ 

198 

Oct. 


I2S 

7.5 


205 

Nov. 


l.V 

73 

2 “ 

205 

Dec. 


135 

72 

2 “ 

209 

1917 






Jan. 


1.19 

■I 

3 " 

213 

r eb. 


14+ 

()H 

v3 

^'5 

March . 


I.M 

72 

3 “ 

226 

April . . 



72 

3 " 

23» 

M ay 


1.55 

75 

3 " 

233 

J line 


l.S.S 

78 

3 “ 

2 \(i 

.1 Illy • 


14H 

8.5 

3 “ 

236 

Aug. 


■47 

86 

3 " 

236 

Seiit. 


■49 

82 

J 3 (Ikilk.) \ 

1 3 ^l■nl•) Ii. 

237 

Oct. . . 


■47 

8: 

1 3 (IkilUi 

1 7 

»iihU8 - 
1 ■'1 I'lc 
238 

Nov. 


1.S3 

74 

) 3 (Balk.) i 
\8 (lul.) f 

Dec, 


IPS 

61 

J 3 (Bulk.) 1 
16 tlt.il.) / 

238 

1918 

Jan. 


■74 

57 

■/3 (Balk.)\ 
\4 (Ital ) / 

238 

Feb. . . 


■»5 

49 

/ 3 (Balk.) 1 

1 ■ (Hal.) / 

238 

March . 


197 

39 

2 (lldk.) 

238 

Ajirii 


202 

.54 

I " 

237 

May 

• _ 

208 

.12 


240 


Otherwise, tiie equipment and organization of all the divisions 
assembled in France in March igiSwas the same;—three infan¬ 
try regiments, each regiment with its three battalions, three 
machine-gun companies, and three light Minenwerfer detach¬ 
ments, the whole under an infantry brigade staff; one field artillery 
regiment of two groups guns and one group howitzers (in all nine 
batteries), which (with sector artillery or reenforcing artillery) 
was under the divisional artillery staff; (one M.Ci. Sharpshooter 
detachment of ,^6 M.G.); three heavy and medium Minenwerfer 
batteries which, a little later, were reformed, with the light 
M.W. units, as infantry regimental companies. In the case of 
attack divisions, a group of three batteries of medium artillery 
was included organically and up to 40 or 45 army batteries at¬ 
tached for the purposes of a particular battle. In one respect 
only was material preparation wanting. Tanks were not looked 
upon with favour, only a few units being constituted. 

All cavalry divisions in the W. were dismounted and acting as 
infantry in quiet parts of the line. They were in process of 
reconstitution as infantry under the name of SchUtzen. 


The divisions in line were under corps staffs which though 
long fixed in sector still retained the old numbers they had had 
in the open warfare of 1914-5, with a district or personal designa¬ 
tion (e.g. Gruppe Lille, Gruppe Conta) as well. Certain corps 
staffs numbered above 50, which had neither troops nor home 
regions of their own, had been created in 1915-6 as re.serve head¬ 
quarters available for the control of particular operations. The 
corps or “ group ” were allotted to armies which from right to 
left (sea to Switzerland) were as follows:—IV. (Flanders), VI. 
(Artois), XVII. (Artois), II. (Picardy), XVIII. (N. of Oise), 
VII. (S. of Oise), I. (Reims), III. (Champagne), V. (Verdun); 
and thence to the Swiss border a scries of army groups (small 
armies) known a.s C., XIX. Army, A., B. 

These armies were grouped in groups of armies {Hceres- 
gruppen) known by the names of their commanders—Prince 
Rupprecht (IV., VI., XVII., II.), German Crown Prince (XVIII., 
VII., I., III.), Gallwitz (V., C.), Duke Albrecht (XIX., A., B.). 
During Aug. 1918 a Heeresgruppe Boehn was created, between 
Rupprecht and the German Crown Prince, comprising the 
XVIII., the IX. (staff brought over from Russia) and the VII., 
but did not last long. The XVIII. Army was then assigned to 
Rupprecht and the IX. staff was withdrawn, and the VII. re¬ 
turned to the German Crown Prince's group of armies. 

Some 40 divisions remained on the eastern front to overawe 
the Soviet Government to “ jirevent the formation of an Anglo- 
Bolshevik front,” and to occupy the corn lands of S. Russia. 
These were gradually “ milked ” of their best elements, and had 
a reduced artillery strength. 

At this date (end of March 1018) the ration strength of the 
whole (Jerman army had increased to 7,917.170. The los.ses of the 
period April t 1917 to Alarcb 31 1918—which must include some 
at any rate of the casualties of the “ Michael ” offensive—had 
been 257,748 killed, 37,004 died of disease, 138,070 missing, 
679,777 wounded; and the “ definitive ” lo.sses may be taken at 
650,000. Comparison of the.se figures with those for 1916-7 
gives a measure of the relief which was afforded to Germany by 
the success of her defence and the breakdown of the Entente’s 
1917 offensive. Only about 900,000 recruits had to be found 
instead of 1,600,000 as in 1916-7. Recruiting policy was accord¬ 
ingly less desperate. The 1919 class was called to the colours 
without haste—though still two years in advance of the proper 
time- -trained carefully, and acclimatized to war conditions on 
the quiet Russian front, in the winter of 1917-8. It was regarded 
by Lttdcndorff collectively as the means of replacing the casual¬ 
ties W-b6rtlP*ctod in his great offensive. A great effort was made 
bjtidrastic combing-out of industries not only to obtain comba¬ 
tants but also substitutes for every battle-fit man who was still 
serving in rear areas and on (piiet fronts. Even the ALsatians and 
Lorrainers, hitherto employed almost exclusively on the eastern 
front, were to be brought over and incorporated in Rhineland 
units, in whose provincial patriotism it was thought that the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers might be brought to share. This was 
only an extension of a practice which had already been begun 
in ior6 of re-sorting the (lersonnel of units according to their 
province of origin, as in the pre-war army. 

The moral of the army was still gooil. In spite of war-weari¬ 
ness, it was felt that in one last effort i>eaee could be won. For 
the first time the Germans enjoyed a numerical superiority and 
leisure for thorough battle training. If at home discontent was 
rciidy to break out in revolt, the effects were not at that period 
felt at the front, owing to an industrious propaganda, assiduous 
“ welfare work,” and largely to the disappearance of peace-time 
social barriers between men and officers—the latter, indeed, 
being now for the most part either commissioned or made acting 
officers from the ranks. 

The offensive of March 1918 was launched, and was successful, 
but at heavy cost, and it did not win the war. Others followed 
it, idways with the same result. By the end of April the 1919 
class was largely absorbed, and preparations were being made 
for the eoll-up of the 1920 class. By the end of July 1919 men 
were practically exhausted, and the now incessant battle ca.sual- 
ties had to be mac!«! good by returned wounded. Meantime 
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numerical superiority disappeared with the accelerated arrival of 
American divisions in France. By July i the rifle slrenglh of the 
Germains was 100,000 below that of the Allies. Two Austrian 
divisions, and converted cavalry divisions, which were brought 
into action during the summer, were hardly more than a drop in 
the bucket. Company strengths could no longer be maintained. 
More and more the army liecame an army of machine-gunners, 
practising the infiltration method in attack and the elastic method 
in defence, but in its growing di.sillusionment becoming less and 
less apt for either form, since both demanded a high moreU in 
the isolated squad which formed the fighting unit. 

As early as May it was decided to break up certain formations 
and to use their personnel as drafts for others. 'I'his process was 
carried out on a large scale from the end of July; t.t divisions 
disappeared by the end of Aug., 10 more in Sept, and 3 more in 
the first days of Oct. The iqao class, called up and trained, 
reached the field depots from Aug. onwards, but for political 
reasons sanction was refused for its employment in the front 
line. This was the last resource, for unless a winter’s respite 
could be obtained, the most complete combing-out of home in¬ 
dustries and agriculture—now in any rase impossilile owing to 
the political situation—would not have yielded a sufficient sup¬ 
ply of trained combatants. 

The sinking of mornl in tlie army manifested itself in the 
“ black day ” of Aug. H. During that montli and .Sept., in spite 
of the stout resistance of many formations, the sentiment of 
defeat spread. At the last a final effort of propaganda convinced 
the army that by fighting hard, and only so, it might obtain 
honouralile terms of peace. But it was too late. The end had 
come in Germany. 

With the evacuation of occupied territory and the march home 
to demobilization—in mo.st cases .self-demobilization—the his¬ 
tory of the Prussian and German army system built up by 
Frederick the Great, Scharnhorst and Moltke, came to an enci. 

The lo.sses in tlie concluding year, from April i 1018 to March 
31 are stated at 303.023 killed, 48,731 died of dfisease, 334.- 
Ro2 missing, and 823,408 wounded, representing a “ definitive ” 
loss of about 040,000. 

In the whole war, the los.ses amounted to 1,531,048 killed, 
1SS.013 died of disea.se, 001,340 missing, 4,211,460 wounded; or 
a total of 6,888,870 for recorded military casualties. 

(C. F. A.) 

M./p aiP 

IX. —The Austro-Hungarian Army [,.jH 

Till a few years before the World War it could bWMd that no 
great state took as little care for its army as the Dual Monarchy. 
National diflerenees and constant party conflict prevented any¬ 
thing more than the barest ncecssitirs of maintenance being 
provided for, and stagnation and even retrogression ruled in the 
array itself in consequence. This was especially true during the 
period 1003-6, in whicli the constitutional conflicts in Hungary 
focussed themselves principally upon the question of the Com¬ 
mon Army and led to difficulties of which the I'onsequenccs were 
serious indeed, fl’hcrc were, however, in the last few years 
two causes at work which led to important developments. The 
first of these was the eternal Balkan question, which on two 
occasions—the Annexation Crisis of the spring of iqoq and the 
Balkan War of 1012-3—brought Austria-Hungary to the verge 
of war. Each time Austria-Hungary was unready for war. But 
the long-deferred modernization of the military system was, 
under the pressure of circumstances, taken in hand, at any rate 
so far as patching up the more obvious defects was concerned. 

1'he greatest sins of omission in the past had been those 
affecting the artillery; the danger of war in the south-east led to 
these being repaired, at any rate so far as the limited means 
aliocated allowed of it, and also to machine-guns being pro¬ 
vided. The latter had been under exiicriment with cavalry and 
mounted troops since 1003, and it was not until iqo8 that their 
emifloyment became general. 

The second important influence was that of the two-years’- 
scrvice scheme introduced in July 1012 This was only brought 
into effect after a prolonged parliamentary conflict, for the Hun¬ 


garian opposition had used the opportunity to try to obtain, by 
tactics of obstruction, the separation of the Common Army into 
two parts, and, at the least, the acceptance of Hungarian as a 
language of command. In these struggles the ministerial party 
finally had its way, but the reforms it sought to bring about were 
shorn in the process of most of their efficacy. Indeed, so low was 
the agreed peace effective of the units that the army, compared 
with those of the other military powers, might fairly be regarded 
as having a militia character. The two-years’-.service principle 
was, however, made law and aijplied to all parts of the armed 
forces of the Dual Monarchy. 

These Jians were five in number: (a) the Common or Imperial 
and Roj'al (K.u.K.) Army; (fi) the Imperial Royal (K.K.) 
Austrian Landwehr; (c) the Royal Hungarian Landwehr (Hon- 
ved); (</) the .^ustrian (K.K.), and (c) the Royal Hungarian 
I-andsturms. The basic principle of this partition was that the 
Common Army would form the first line in an external war, the 
two Landwehrs the second, and the two Landsturnis the third. 
An especial function of tlu’ last named was the garrisoning of for¬ 
tresses and duty on lines of communication and in the interior. 
But in the last 20 years before iqiq the two l.andwehrs had been 
brought on to the same organic and tactical level as that of the 
Common Army, excepting only that their iieace effective within 
the unit was considerably lower. They were therefore in 1014 fit 
to be put into the first line at the oul.set, like the Common Army— 
as indeed it was essential that they should be, in view of the 
enormous numerical superiority that had to be fared. As it 
turned ou^, even the Landsturra, which had no peace-time exis¬ 
tence at all, was sent into action at once, newly formed and ill 
equippr'd, on many parts of tlu- front. The enthusiasm of the 
younger and the quiet resolution of the older Landsturm 
men, however, showed their worthiness in siiilc of all defects. 
But the experiment Was a costly one in lives. 

At the outbreak of war in iqi4 the constitution of these forces 
was as follows; under the .Supreme Command of the Emperor, 
and the direction of the War Ministry for the Common Army 
(and the Navy), the Austrian Ministry of Defence for the K.K. 
Landwehr and Lamlslurm, and the Hungarian “ Honved Minis¬ 
try ” for the Honved and Hungarian Landsturm. There were 
six general inspectorates, and 16 corps commands each with its 
own territorial region. 

1 CflWWewMrwy. - lnf.intr>-: 32 Inf. Troops Divs. (I.T.I).), each 
bf 12-16 li.itlalions and 7-8 liatterie.s with 74 inf. or moum.dn bdes. 
Cavali-)-: 8 Cav. Troops Divs. (K.'l’.D.), each of 24 .sqiuuirons and 
3 batteries: iq cav. Isles. Artillery: 14 field and 3 mountain bde.s., 42 
fielil-gun regts. (each 5-6 batterie.s and a depot cadre), 14 ficld- 
liowitzer regts. (each 4 Iiatteries and a depot cadre), 14 heavy-how¬ 
itzer <livs. (ea<h of 2 liarterie.s), 10 horse-artillery db s. (eadi of 3 
batteries), 10 mountain-artilli-r^' regt.s. (eaeli of 4 batteries of guns or 
howilzi-rs, and depot cadre). Fortress artillen,'; 5 bdes.; 6 regts. 
(each of 2-3 liattalioiis, and depot cadre); 8 independent battalion.s. 
Trvlinieal troops: 14 sapjier battalions, 8 pioneer bullalions; ope 
railway and one telegraph regt.‘ bridging lialtalion; flying depot 
cadre. Train: 16 iaittalions and merhanii-al transport rarires. 

s K.K. Landwfhr. —Infantry: 8 Landwehr divs.; 16 bdes.; 40 

iiSehflftm (Lundes.sehulzen) regt.s. (as in Common Army hut of 3 
b.ittalio'nW»?hF Cavalry; one cav. div.; 2 bdes.; 6 regts. mountetl 
hjchiitzen (dUgMiEed as Common Army cav. regts.) detachments each 
of 3 stpiadrOM in Tirol and Dalmatia. Artillery; 8 divs. field how¬ 
itzers (each of 2 batteries). 

Honved. —Infantry: 7 district divs., and one non-territorial div.; 
16 b<Ie,s.; 28 regfs. (e.ich of 3 liattalions). Cavalrc-: 2 cav. divs.; 4 
cav. bdes.; locav. regts. (organized as in Common Army). Artillery; 

2 field-gun regts. (each of 8 batteries ami depot cadre). 

The infantry was armed with the 1805 R-mm. magazine rifle, 
except in the case of third-line units which were largely armed 
with rifles of the 86, 86/88, and qo/gi patterns. The field gun 
was an 8-cni. Q.F., the field howitzer a lo-cm., of old model (as 
wl're also the heavy howitzers), but of good power. All these 
guns were of steel-bronze and therefore inferior, especially in 
range, to those of other powers. The siege arlillcrj' included 
i2-cni. guns, z4-cm. mortars, and 3o-5-cm. tractor-drawn mor¬ 
tars—the last-named remarkable weapons which found employ¬ 
ment in field as well as in siege warfare, 'There were, further, 
the fortress armaments. The cavalry was uniformly equijiped 
(sword and carbine), and well horsed. Theoretical training was 
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carried to a very hifih degree, but its application to practice was 
not perfect. The directing organs—General Staff, Intendance— 
were adequate and well trained. 

In general it may be said that no army suffered from such 
unfavourable conditions for the formation and development of a 
sound and uniform military spirit as the Austro-Hungarian. AU 
the more remarkable, then, is its actual performance in the 
World War, a performance which, in view of the handicaps, must 
be regarded as unique in history and can only be explained by 
the existence of a sentiment of military virtue, rooted in age-long 
traditions, which carried the army tlirough to the very end. 

MobUiziUion. —In spite of the fairly evident attitude of Russia, 
it was hoped in Austria-Hungary that the crisis of 1914 would 
be confined to a war against Serbia and Montenegro. Three 
armies were formed in the south-east. But when on July 30 the 
first combats were taking place on the Drina and the strategic 
deployment wa.s in full swing, Russia came on the scene. The 
mobilization, hitherto partial only, became general, and the bulk 
of the forces of the Dual Monarchy formed up in Galicia, nine 
corps proceeding thither riirect white three corps already engaged 
against the Serbs, or about to do so, were drawn off to the north. 
Moi)ilization and concentration, a.s such, were carried out without 
a hitch, and the transfer of the II. Army to the N. also produced 
no delays worth mentioning. 

Infantry during tkr War. —The infantry worthily sustained its 
part as the " keystone of !){ittle,” and this is true not only of those 
serving with the colours nt the outbreak of war hut of reservist.s, 
Landwehr men, Landstiirm men of all kinds who far surpassed 
cx|K'Ctations. Apart from inconsiderable changes, the infantr>» 
oryani/alion of 1914 was nuich the same as in 1910. The peace 
effect ive had, however, been augmented by the increase in the nicruit 
contingent. New drill regulations had appeared in 1911, and new 
tield-servico regulations in 1912. 

In Aug. 1914 the ('onirnon Army included 102 infantry rogts., 
4 Ho.sno-Her2Cgovinian regts., 4 I'irole.se Raiserjager regts. (all at 4 
four-comixiny battalions), also 29 Fcldjiigcr battalions, one Bosn.- 
Horz. I'eidjkger l->attalion, and 6 frontier companies in Bosnia 
and Iler/egovina. 'I'ho hrst reenforeentcni to replace ra.sualties 
was providetl for by 28 “march” regts., which followed the army 
into the field. 'I'hc Austrian Landwehr had 37 inf. and 3 Tirolcse 
Landeaschiitzen reels., and the Ilonved, 32 inf. regts.—^jill these 
being on a vbattaUon fooling, 'rhe Au.strian Landwehr po.sscssed 
no ” march ” regiments, the HonvcKl on the contrary had 16. On the 
outbreakof war, from the ist and 2nd bans of the Landsturn! there 
were formed 38 Austrian and 32 Hungarian Landsturm rcgimcnis, 
as well as many indeix.*ndent Landsturm units, the number of 
which was temporarily augmented later when the Landsturm age 
liinits were extended to 18-55 years. 

Battalion strength was about 1,000 rifles, except in inarch bat¬ 
talions, which varied from 800 to 1,000, and in I^andsturm battalions 
which rarely exceeded 800. ‘ ii uj 

Keenforcemcnls were provided for im UiV 'War by sending up 
monthly one march battalion per regimeatodThus, in the roiir.se of 
the w'ar, 48 march battalions were sont into the fielcl for each in¬ 
fantry regiment. Five regiments (including the 3 Tirolese) of the 
Aiustriau Landwehr were organized as mountain troops. Indepen¬ 
dent jhger battalions were organized like infantry battalions, and 
had ” march companies ” as their reenforcement organ. Machine-gun 
detachments luid l)een in process of formation for some years, and 
by 1913 all infantry battalions (and cavalry divisions) had them. 
The detachment was of 2 guns in the ca.se of the infantry, 4 in those 
of the cavalry. In 1915 Landsturm machine-gun detachments were 
gradually formed for certain Landsturm battalions. In 1916 the 
number of guns in a detachment was doubled, in 1917 trebled. The 
last year also saw the introduction of the hand macnine-gun (light 
machine-gun), each battalion forming a Zug of four ^ckwarme 
(squ.adsj, each Schwarm having 2 guns. 

'I'he introduction of new methods and weapons in the war, of 
course, led in due course to the grenade, the shrapnel helmet and the 
gas mask being added to the infantryman's equipment. At the out¬ 
set of the war regiments and independent battalions had pioneer 
sections, but the available stores were inadequate and had at once 
to be increased. After 1916 the pioneer sections were expanded into 
“ technical companies ” (one per regiment or independent battalion) 
afld consisting each of an infantry searchlight, a trench mortar and a 
bombthrower section. 'I'he usefulnes.s of these units, which possessed 
also some bridging material, was three or tour times as great as that 
of the original pioneer section. The telephone cipiipmcnt, introduced 
in 1911 but treated as a stepchild, was augmented considerably in 
the war, and towards the end each regiment had a section and each 
battalion a squad {Schwarm) of telephones, the tir.st named having 
26 posts and 52 km. of cable, the second 6 posts and 12 km. of cable. 

A further technical development was tnc introduction of the 37- 
mm. infantry gun. 


Numerically, the organization of the infantry remained unchanged 
till the middle of 1915. In the second half of that year three Feld- 
jager, two Bosn.-Herz, Jager battalions, a combined infantry regiment 
and the t03rd Kcgl. were formed, and also a number of fortress bat¬ 
talions for service in the Boano-Herzegovinian forts. 'The last 
named, however, were dissolved in I9i(). 

In Jan. 1916 the 104th Regt., and the 4lh-8th Bosn.-Hcrz. J^er 
battalionB were created. In June the frontier companies were ex- 
Kinded into battalions and in Sept, the 5lh Bosn.-flcrz. regt. was 
ormed. In Jan. 1917 the 29th and 37th reserve infantry regts., the 
losth-ioyth infantry regts., and some combined “ half-regiments ” 
were created from various sources. 

The creation of all these units was more or less in the nature 
of a temporary expedient inq>oscd by the necessity of manning an 
ever-growing front. It was evidently desirable to systematize the 
process of expansum, and therefore in Oct. 1917 a complete reorga¬ 
nization of the infantry was taken in hami, concurrently with a 
reorganization of the infantry division itself. All regiments were now 
uniformly organized on a three-battalion footing, and from the 
fourth battalion.s available and the four newest Bosn.-Horz. JUger 
battalions, new ihrec-batt.ilion regiments were created. At the 
beginning of 1918, therefore, there were. 138 infantry, 4 'Tirolcse 
Kaiserjiiger, and 8 Bosn.-Herz. regts., each of three battalions. In 
May 1918 a 139th regl. was added. 'The number of Feldjager bat¬ 
talions, the (four) Bosn.-Herz. Jager battalions and the frontier 
Jager battalions remained the s<ime. 

In the Austrian Landwehr there was no I'hange in numbers, but 
in the spring of 1917 the regiments were renamed Schiitzcn regiments, 
the 'Tirolese Landessehulzen became Katserschiitzen, and the two 
Austrian regiments, 4lh and 27lh, formtHl as mountain trimps, were 
renamed 1st and 2nd mountain regiments. 'I'he Hungarian Land¬ 
wehr (officially styled Ilonved after the spring of 1917) formed in 
the course of the war 17 new regiments, numl:»ered 300-316. At the 
end of the war the Landsturm mrmations in existence were 15 regi¬ 
ments, 41 imlependenl battalions, 4 Tirolese battalions, and in 
Hungary' 8 regiments and 16 independent battalions. Lastly there 
were 91 Austrian and 65 Hungarian I^anclsturm line-of-communica- 
tion battalions. 

iitorfn Baltaiions .—Patrols (sciuads) of picked men trained to 
grcnatle work and employed for sp(Ti:d enlerprist's were already in 
existence in the spring of 1916, especially on the Isonzo front. The.se 
were followerl in the latter part of 1917 by storm troops proper, and 
at the beginning of 1918 each infantry division headnuarters pos¬ 
sessed a Morin battalion and each cavalry division Headquarters 
and each indejmndent infantry brigade a corresponding unit, all 
these l»cing formed from the .storm troops of regiments, brigades, etc. 

JJigh mountain and guide companies were formed to train guides 
for troops engaged in the more diflirult Alpine work. These num¬ 
bered 20 and 13 res])ectivelv at the end 01 the war. Cyclist units 
existed even before the war (Jan. 1912), four companies from certain. 
J<lger battalions bein^ assemlded as a unit. This unit did ver>' well, 
and in the war cyclist battalions were created in the Hungarian 
Honved, in lx>lh Landstnrms (and in the Navy). Karly in ipi8 the 
three battalions were named JSt and 2nd, and Honved cyclists. 

Cavalry .—The Austro-Hungarian cavalry was, according to the 
ideas and standards prevailing before the war, superbly trained. 
Officers, men and horses were Hr.st-dass. But the ideas and standards 
were out-of-date. Tin- principle of using cavalry a.s a battle-arm still 
prevailed, whereas the Russian cavalry, h.iving absorlied the lessons 
of the most recent wurh, rarely showed ihein.selves in big masses, but 
worked in mixed grou])S consisting of cavalry, machine-gun detach¬ 
ments, artillery and cyclists. 

In 1910 Austria-Hungary luid |x>sscssed eight cavalry divisions 
of the Common Army, To which m 1912 were added two Honved 
cavalry <livisionb, and on the. outbreak of war a 9th Hav. Div. formed 
in the Austrian Landwehr. 'I’he regiments were: 15 Dragoon, 16 
Hussar, ii Ulan, 6 K.K. Lwhr. l)lan (the.se renamed mounted 
Schiitzcn in 1917), 10 Hungarian Honved Hussar regts., and smaller 
units in 'Tirol aivl 1 Jalmatia. At the outbreak of war Hungary formed 
lo Hussar half-rcgts. of Landsturm. In each regiment further ist 
and 2nd reser\'e squadron^ were formed. The bulk of this mounted 
force w'us grouped in ii diviMons (at 4 regiments per division) and 
the rest, including the reserve squadrons, allotted in pairs or threes 
as divisional cavalry lo the infantry divisions or corps. The r6le 
of the cavalry divisions w’as exploration and aereeniiig, that of the 
divisional squadrons liaison and local scouting with the infantry. 
In both cases the performance of these functions met with unexpec¬ 
tedly great difficulties owing to the thoroughly modern tactics effi- 
ployod by the Russkin cavalry, which employed all the methods of 
dismounte<l fire fighting and rarely came to ojjcn mounted shock. 
Tins imposed at once a restriction in the cavalry methods of the 
Austrians. Little stress had been laid on fire fighting in peace, but 
when position warfare set in in 1915, and still more wnen horses 
became scarce in 1917, mounlctl work fell more and more into the 
background. The et}uipnuMU was revolutionized. The soldier was 
provided with wire cutters, grenades, obstacle material, etc Already 
in the spring of 1913 the unserviceable uniforms of peace-time had 
given way to grey. ^The useless sabre was replaced by the bayonet. 

Thus, and in other ways, the arm rapidly adjusted itself to the 
new conditions. Even in the winter 1914-5 certain formations had 
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cresated diBmounteH sectionB, and these in time became the basis of 
SrhiJnen divisionefi of cavalry, analogous to infantry battalions. 

in the winter i(>i7'-8 a thorough reorganization was carrits! out. 
The regiment which at the outset had comprised 6 squadmiis of 150 
sabres each, one pioneer seitioii, and one telegraph patrol, was ns 
constituted on the l)a.sih of 2 hnlf-regimcnls each of 4 sqiia<lronsdis* 
mounte<l; 2 inachincsgun Kjuatirons (H guns each), 2 hatnl machine- 
gun sections and a technical squadron, beshles an infantry gun 
section comprising 2 trench mortar fi<]uads, 2 bonil)thro\Ver squads, 
one searchlight squad, and one cavalry telephone squad. 'I'he cquij>- 
ment of the individual man was assiinilatcii to that of the infantry 
soldier. In each infantry and cavalry division there only remained 
mounted one squadron of divisional cavalry. 

I'he cav. div., which had originally comprised 2 brigades, 4 regi¬ 
ments, 1-2 machinc-gun detachinents, and a horse artillery divi¬ 
sion (three 4-gun batteries), consisted on the now basis of one (or2) 
brigade hoadfiuartors, 4 dismoiiTUetl regiments, one storm regiment, 
one sapper section, one telegraph company (if reqnire<l, one radio 
conqxiny) and one mounted squadron. I'rom the available horse 
artillery wore formed “ mounted field artillery ” regts., each of 2 
gun, 4 howitzer, and I french mortar batteries. In iqi8 it was 
planned to create brig.idos of horse artillery for the cav.dry divisions, 
each consisting of oneof the horse regts. and a hea\’>'art illery regiment. 

in March iqr8 a I2rh (mountetl Schutzenj Uiv. was created out of 
4 regiments of that category. 

Artillery. —No arm in any army was .so completely transformed in 
the war as the .Austro-1 lungari.in artillery*. T'hough worthy of its 
ancient reputation in (joint of science and training, it sutterwl n1 the 
outset from inferior material. Whereas Russia and Serbia taking to 
hnarl the lessons of ManchurU ha<l modemizeil their guns, in 
Au.siria-llungary the.se necessities were Imrkcd on politiral and 
financial grounds. 

It is true that the gun intro<luced in T<)05 was a modern Q.K. 
equipment, equivalent to Russian and ScrliLm weapon.s of the «H»mc 
clasH. Uut the field and heavy howitzers, dating fnun 18H0 ami iHqq 
were, like the mountain gun.sand howitzervS, ol».soh‘te ami Inefleclive. 
Inade<juate, too, was the fortress art iIl<Ty. Af)arf from some 3o-5-cm. 
mortar batteries, sent at tlie outIire..dN (>f war fo the western front, 
and some 24-cm. mortar batterio.s, only ((iiiie obsolete guns were 
available. 

In the years preceding the war, indeed, the most urgently necosi 
sary steps had been taken towards modernizing of the artillery. In 
the first place numerical increase was necessary. As against the 72-54 
guns per division of other (jowers .Austria-I iungaty* had only 42. 

After various augmentations in the last t svo years the artillery 
con.sistttl at the outlire^ik of war of 42 army, 8 Landwidir and 8 
j-ionved field-gun regiments, each of 5 batteries (4 in llie Lan<J\y<‘br 
and ilonvetl divisions); 28 army and 8 1-amlwehr field howitzer 
division.s (each of 2 Ijatteries); q armv and one Ilouved horse anil- 
iery-division.s (csach 3 Ijatteries); 14 heavy ^irtillerv division.s (aich 
2 batteries); 10 mountain artillerv’- reginietiis (eaeft of 4 gun and 2 
howitzer batteries), and one iiulependent mountain division'; 6 
regiments an,i 7 battalions of fortress artiilery. 

Utiring the war the development of the artillery was natumlly 
cOiiHeless. It began with the replacement of old-pattern gun.s and 
increases in the available numbers of field guns. At the beginning of 
1915 the old field and heavy howitzers were replaced by t).K. 10- 
cm. and 15-cm. weapons, and a modern io*4-cm. long gun ranging 
to 12 km. was brought out. hurther, two conqjlelely modern 
mountain eriuipments (7’5-cm. gun and lo-cm. howtilzer models 1915, 
ranging to 7 and 8 km.) gradually Hupplante<l the older types. 

In the cour.se of the war the fijrmer ratio of howitzers to gun.s wa.s 
greatly modified, till finally the former pro(»onderared. In sueression, 
batteries were taken from the hcld-gun regiments aiul re-formed m 
new howitzer regiments. The heavy howitzer division.s were ang- 
mcMilcd and in part anne<! with the new 15-rm. niuipment, ami, 
further, ll lo*4-cm. heavy-gun batterie.s, a.s well as boniu hciivy 
howitzer divisions in both Landwehr.s, were created. 

Uy the end of 1915 the proportion of howitzers had come to be 
about 50%, and at the end of the war there were three times as many 
howitzers as there were guns. 

Up to the end of IQ15 the mountain artillery had been augmented 
by 5 regiments, the fortre.ss artillery by one battalion, while the 
number of 3o*5-cm. batteries increased to 20. At that date the for¬ 
mation was in progress of motorized batteries of 15-cm. guns and 
howitzers (ranging to 18 and 12 km. re.spivlively). At the lieginning 
of 1916 all K. 1 C. and Hungarian Landwehr howitzer divisions were 
grouped, by fours in the case of the light, by threes in that of the 
heavy, into regiments. At the same time greater attention was paid 
to the anti-aircraft artillery, which received modern as well as im¬ 
provised weapons. 


At the end < 
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^16 there were: 28 army, 8 Landwehr, 8 Honved, 14 
lived reserve field-gun regiinciilb, 9 horse artillery 
|i^8i'Landwehr, 8 Honved. 14 army reserve, 4 
nf/Cil^nMunved reserve field howitzer regiments; 
Biiea; .irinv, 8 Landsvuhr, K Honved,3anny 


e 10 regiments formed an additional batler>' of guns 


reserve, one Honved reserve heavy field artiUery regiments; 28 
army, 4 I.4indwehr, 3 Honved mountain artillery regiments. 

At this (HTiod the introduction of 21-crn. mortars,of 38-and 42- 
cm. mortars and of 24-and 3.S-cni. long guns into the armament of the 
fortress artillery was in progress. These wore completely modern 
guns, were motorized and ranged to 15 km. in theeaseof the mortam 
and to 20-32 km. in that ol the guns. Twelve trench mortar batteries 
were also added to the fortress artillery. 

This organization remained substantially unaltered during 1917, 
the only noteworthy change being the transformation of the horse 
artillery already alluded to (summer 1917). the steady augmentation 
in the numlx;r of fortress batteries and the increased employment of 
heavy naval guns. 

In connexion with the reorganization of the infantry divisions at 
the end of 1917 the artillery wa.s of course recast also. In peace-time 
the artillery regiments, etc., had been so arranged that in each corp.s 
area an artillery brigadier commanded all units ot the arm in that 
area. In war each infantry division had originally a brigade of 
artillery (one regiment field guns, one division howitzers^). In Feb. 
1918 the organization took up its final form. 1‘he arlillery regiments 
W'cre uniformly reorganized with gun and howitzer batteries in each; 
and the designation '* l^ield Artillery " was adopted by all. Each 
artillery lirigade (one per division, i.c. 66) henceforth consisted of 2 
field artillen,' regiments, one heavy field artillety* regiment and one 
niountain artillery group. The field regiments had 2 gun and 3 
howitzer l>atte.ries, and either a trench mortar or an anti aircraft 
battery. The heavy field arlillery regiment had 4-5 batteries, one 
only being armed with io-4-cm. guns and the otners with 15-em. 
howitzers. The mountain artilU'ry group had 2 gunand one howitzer 
balter\'. 

The artiUerv, with cavalry divisions, was .similarly reorganized and 
gradually provided with lieavy artillery imits. 

After providing ior the above-mentioned mountain groups, there 
remained 14 independent regiments of that branch. 'I'hese were con¬ 
stituted a§ a tLi L(J. reserve, and each consisted of 6 gun and 3 
howitzer batteries. 

At the end of the war the field and mountain artillery of the Austro- 
llungarian army amounted to a total of 864 light, 328 heavy, and 
324 mountain batteries, a.s against 36') light, 28 heavy and 74 moun¬ 
tain at the outset. 

'Fhc fortress artillery wn.s also mjrgnnizetl, and renamed “ heavy 
artillerv.'' Hitherto its organization had varied according to its 
allocation fo fortresses, hut ihencetorw'.ird it was formed in 14 regi¬ 
ments each of 4 groups at.( bat lerie.s. ()n t he verge of the Annisliee 

t indepcmdcnl groups were created at 'Trieste, in Dalmatia, and in 
lontenegro. 

Technicdl 'J'retops.^ln 1893 the previously existing engineer and 
pioneer corps were reconstituted as a single pioneer corps carrying 
out all engineer duties, this corps consisted of 15 baltalion.s. In 1912 
a new' subdivision w'as introduced. '* Pioneers ” were allocated to 
water work and " Sappers ” to land and fortress work—as liad been 
the case before 1893. 'J‘he pioneer corps then con.sisted of 8 lour- 
compaay battalions and the supper corps of 14 three-company bul- 
l.ilions. At the same time a sivcial bridging battalion (for semi¬ 
permanent work) and a river-mining conipanj* were created. Hoth 
corps did their work well in the war, .hut tiicy were far too siuall. 

.At the beginning of the war a 9th Pioneer Dallnlion was in c.vis- 
tence, and the number .of companies in each battalion hail risen to 5 
in the pioneer, 6 in the Bapper battalions. I'he army was accom¬ 
panied m the field by a variety of technical formations such as tool 
columns and mulnle parks. The bridging etjuipmenl consisted of 
126 units, each capable of 53 miles of bridging. ^ 

The inadequacy of numbers w/is made good immediately after the 
outbreak of war by creating j..andstunn sapper companies and 
numerous works detachments. 

In the middle of 1915 a second bridging battalion was raised, and 
by the end o£. that year trench rnorlar, Iximblhrower and electro¬ 
technical units were in rxialence. The pioneer battaliotis had now 
np to six companie.s and the sapper battalions up to ten. In 1917 a 
sjMfrial imttalion was formed for offensive gas w-arfare. Other tech¬ 
nical branches were created to deal with close-combat means (air- 
mining, powder-mining, bornbthrow’cr sections, compressed air, 
oxygon and airliquifyiiig stations); eleclro-lechnieal matters 
(searchlighth, liv’e-waro obstacles, accumulators, drinking w*ater and 
pumping machinen', ventilators, Imring tools) and other things, and 
these were constantly augme.nted. 

'The thoroughgoing reorganization of winter 1917-8 affected also 
t!«- tifhnicul troops. 'The pioneers were abolished, and all technical 
serv ices placed in the hands of the sappers w-hile clo.sc-comiial nieans 
and searchlights wore transferred to infantry’, cavalry and artillery 
formations. 'Thenceforward the sapiior corp.s consisted of 60 three- 
company battalions (i (ler division and the remainder to corps, etc.), 
1 flamethrower battalion, and numerous bridging tool and other unit.s. 
1o the sappers now belonged also the well-boring and the electro 


^In the 8 K.K. Landwehr divisions an army gun regiment of 4 
Kitleries, a lainrlwehr gun division of 2, and a Landwehr howitzer 
division of 2. In the 8 Honved divisions, 1-2 divisions of an army 
gun regiment and one Honved gun regiment. 
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formations. ScarchliKht units now consisted of one company (2 
horsi*d ^5-cm., 2 motorized Go-cm., 2 motorized iio-cm. projeclors) 
per division, us well as a number of similar units under 
and odd fornaations; further, each technical company or squariron 
of an infantry or dismounted cavalry regiment included u search¬ 
light squad. 

Communicalton Troops. —Till May 1912 only one combined rail¬ 
way and telegrajjh regiment existed. 'J'his was divided at that date 
into two. The railway regiment consisted of 3 hattalionB, depot 
cadres for personnel, track and for locomotives, and fortress light 
railw'ay cadres at J’rzcmysl, Cracow and Tola. The companies 
coiistituling these liattalions were charged in war with the construc¬ 
tion, operation and destruction both of standard gauge and of light 
railways. Con.sisting at the outset of 30 railway and 4 nulway 0])er- 
ating companies,_ this branch had risen at the end oT the war to a 
strength of 39 railway and 32 field railway comiiantes. In occupied 
territory un<ier Austro-Hungarian control 4 army railway commamis 
were set up (Poland, Serbia, Italy, Kumania) which had at their 
disposal 8 ()|x?rating battalions and 28 operating conmauies. For 
transport in mountain regions (Aljia, Rumania, Albania) there were 
40 telpher operating and 9 telpher building companies. The light 
railway service consisted at the end of the war of 3 locomotive and 
21 motor and one horse ojjerating sections, as well as 3 ojicrating 
sections at Pola. Associated with the railway tronps were some 
bridging (letaehment.s provided with iron-bridge eipiipment. 

Lastly .should be mentioned armoured trains. The first of these, 
an armoured locomotive, w'as improvised in iq 14 to reconnoitre the 
enemy during the tjalician retreat. Later five trains were built. 

Tlu* telegraph regiment consisted of 4 battalions, one radio de¬ 
tachment, depot caiire and ati a<lministrative unit tor store.s. 'Phis 
regiment was tlie parent of all telegraph and telephone units W'hich 
came into the field, but as with other arms and Iminchrs, exiMiisions 
had to he regularized in the winter of 1917-8. The reorganization 
in that period reconstituted all telegraph and telephone units uni¬ 
formly as “ telegraph companies," of wliieli at the close of the war 
there were 159, as well us (>5 line construction companies and 2S 
r.ulio companies. Corps, army and hiidier hcadciuartcrs h.id in all 72 
radio jiosts, worked as 14 administrative groups, and there were 7 
fixed stations tor long-distance work. 

Flying, Corps. —Numerically Austria-Hungary w'as far behind 
other states in the numl)ors of her tij ing troops. 'Pill a few years 
before the war only captive and free lialloons w'ere in use, cldefly 
in fortresses, and modern aeronautics in Austria w'crc praclicallv 
followed only as a sport. However, a reorganization took place in 
1913 which enai»l<*d the <inny to begin the war with one flying com¬ 
pany of G machim-s at (i. 11 . 0 . and at each army hoa<lquaVuTs, one 
dirigible b.illooti company, and deixn units. As in other countries, 
m‘ues.sity le<I to rapid d(jveIo]>m(Mits from this nucleus. IJy the end of 
1916 there were 37 fiying companies allotted to the higher lie.ub 
qtiarter.s. In 1917 a speci.diz.aion of flying unil s according to their 
missions was be^riin; them eforward there w<'re divisional companies 
for line and artillery w<)ik; deep rcronnalsstinre companies, pursuit 
companies for air fighting, "big machine" companies (l»ombers), 
protective comiianies for e.scort of <livisionaI niachiiie.s, and photo- 
grajdiic companies for map work, lii Nov. 1918 the total of units 
was 82 fiying companies, 32 balloon eompanit's, 12 parks, 9 motor 
repair units, ami 2 construction companies. 

Aii'tenrolngtrnl Servuc. —'I'liis was attachecl to the flying scT\*icc, 
but provided for tin* recjuirements of afl others as well, and was 
represented in all formations from divisions upwards. 

Motor Transport '1 ruop.s .—lielore the w.ir the use of motor trans¬ 
port for military puriioscs was limited. I'or liaison duties betw’een 
neadquarters an Automobile Volunteer C'orps and a Motorcycle 
Volunteer C'orps had been formed in Austria and an AutomobiU 
Volunteer C'orps in Hungary some time before the war. Rut the 
first motor trooi).s jiroper were created in the war itself, when tlie 
motoriz<ation of the train (ammunition, supplies, me.dical) and the 
neccsbitv of regularizing the supjdy of cars, lorrie.s, jjarts and fuel 
imposed this stej). 

At the outset only a very small proportion of the train was motor- 
izcxi, the lorries coming from private firms by way of rifjuisition. 

On form.aioii thi* " Auto troops '* were cUssIfieil broadly as field 
troops and home service lroo{)s. I'he first lumed included by the 
end of the war 31 group commands and 238 auto columns, 39 am¬ 
bulance columns. 10 jiostal cohinuis. The auto troops at home were 
responsible for the transi>ort of stores and .suppliesof all kinds to the 
army and for the training of reeiiforecments. 

Train. —'I'lie training of the transport corps (Train) in t*eace-tinie 
w'as thorough. Tlie vehicles designed for niounlain and normal 
grouml provfxl, however, too heavy for the soft mora.Hses of Ckilitia 
*n<l Poland, and for the mure forward echelons of transport local 
vehick's had to be reiiuisitioned. On the other hand the special 
equipment provided for mountain warfare was excellent. 

After the abolition ol the regimental organization in 1910 the train 
consisted of 16 train divs. (one per corps), which in peace carrictl 
out all transport duties within the corjis and its area, and on mobili¬ 
zation had to provide horses and drivers for all transport fornuiUons 
and for the transport of bridging, po.stal, medical and other forma- 
tion.s. The "division " itself remained at home as a draft and 
remount producing centre. 
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The expansion of the army naturally entailed corresponding 
developments in the Train Corps, which underwent a considerable 
reorganization in the winter of 1916-7. .Simplification of supply 
procedure and the replacement of heavy military wagons by light 
vehicles of local types were the main features of this reorganization. 

Mountain Warfare Orgamzalion. —In Austria-Hungary the or¬ 
ganization of mountain troops had been carried further than any 
other state. At the outbreak of war there existed, as has been men¬ 
tioned earlier, five mountain regiments of Austrian 1 -andwehr (16 
tKillalions) which were intended as a frontier guard in face of the 
Italian Alpini. iiut in 1914 they were used against Russia, Seriiia 
and Montenegro like any other regiment without regard to their 
special character, and although they in due course reUirned to the 
It.iliaii theatre, they were not, as a special arm, augmented during 
the w.ir, though rcenforred by a mimlier of locally raised units.* 
In fact, the generally mountainous nature of the frontiers and war 
theatres of Austria- 11 11 ng.iry retiuired rather that all troops, and not 
merely a specialized fraction, should be adaptable to hill warfare. 

Thus the trixips normally ciuarlcrcxl in Dalmatia, Hosnia and 
Herzegovina, though not essentially mountain units, possessed a 
special oi^anization in peace-time. The operations unit was the 
" mountain brigade " which consisted of battalions detached from 
their regimenl.s, of Bosno-Herzegovinian units, and of mountain 
artillery. There were such brigades on the south-eastern front 
at theopeniiigof hostilities, con.stitiiting the four divisions of the XV. 
anil XVI. Army Corjis. The brigade, consisted of 4-6 battalions, 
hoiiieliiries one frontier company, a troop of cavalry and 1-2 bat¬ 
teries, and its engineer and administration serviee.s were organized 
for mountain work. The division hail 2 additional mountain bat¬ 
teries, anti its ho.admiarter services were partly on the mountain and 
jiartly on I he normal b.isis. 

As, however, all but one of the theatres of war in which the army 
was calleil (in to operate were inoiintainniis, this organization was 
evi.'lently insufficient. Even as early as ilic winter of 1914-^ there 
were many imi>rovization.s—for example in the Carpathians'battle, 
in which both Austrian and (ierman divisions sent to rivnfnree von 
l‘flanzer-B.illiii hail to be rix'onstitiited with mountain transport — 
anil towards the end of the war praelieally three-quarters of the 
whole army slmiil in hill country. Naturally, therefore, u pro¬ 
cedure was arrived at whereby any formation on going to a moiin- 
tiiinons theatre aulomatirally took on the required form. In the 
reorg.iiiizalion of 1917-K, indeel, the mountain brigades proper, 
which meantime h.id inrre.ised in number to ,t3, bee,one normal 
inf.iiilry brigades, there being 110 longer any need for them to retain 
their siH.xd.1I ehararler. 

Total!, of Vnth in IQ14 and iqjK. —A general comiitirison of the 
organization by units at the beginning of the end of the war sum- 
ni.iiizes clearly the rhanges which had taken place. In Aug. 1914 
(he front line strength of the army in units wa.s about 1,000 bat¬ 
talions, 4fx'i sqiiadrons, and 2,800 mobile guns. In the summer’of 
1918 the detail is as follows; 262 inl.intry’ regiments, also 241 Ersatz 
battalions, and 170 b.itl.ilions and 80 companies of volunteers, mast 
del vnee troops, etc.; 12 mounted and 48 dismounted cavalry regi¬ 
ments: 132 field arlillery regiments, 12 horso artillery regiments. 
14 nimmtain siriillery reginienis, 06 mountain artillery groups, 14 
mort.ir regimenls, i gas projector unit, etc.; Go sapper, river-mining 
and bridging ])ai!alions, etc.; 140 bridging trains; 112 boring sec¬ 
tions; 82 Hying companies, 32 balloon companies, 4 idectro battal¬ 
ions, 240 tetUigra])]! conqjanies, 8 battalions and 8<k> companies of 
railwin’ troops, 10 searchlight companies and 4(K) searchlight squads, 
etc. 'file sum, as regards Iront-Hnc strength, lotahs 1,200 battalions 
(inrlnding adapted cavalry), 72 squadrons, 7,000 mobile guns. 

Higher Formations .—At the beginning of the war there were 
l(> corps headquarters, and 32 divisions of the Common Army, 8 
of the K.K. l^indwehr and 8 of the Ilonvod, with 9 army and 2 
Honved cavalry divisions. On mobilization, 14 "march" brigades, 
2 Austrian Lanihsturm divisions, 10 Austrian and 8 Hungarian 
Landslurm brigutles, 17 Austrian Landsturm territorial brigades, 
9 Hungarian Landsturm L. of C'. brigades and 5 Austrian Landsturm 
march brigades, were formed in aildition. During the strategic con¬ 
centration a XVIL Corps was formed, and in Dec. 1914 an aVHI. 
In Jan. 1915 Hic combined Corps Krau.ss in the Ralkan theatre 
(formed Sept. 1914) beramethe XIX.,and for the spring offensive of 
1916 against Italy the X\. and XXI were formed. Later in the 
same year the XXI L and XXIII. came into being, and in 1917 the 
Sztirmay, Hofmann and Iladfy groups became the XXIV., aXV., 
XXVL Corps. Tliese 26 corps remained as such to the end of *lhe 
w'ar. All other temporary groupings, such as cavalry corps, were 
dissolved when this spcfual reason for their existence ceased. The 
custom of temyKirary grouping followed by dissolution prevailed also 
at the ne.xl lower echelon. Many temporary divisions existed 
csixxdally in the earlier par! of the war. But the order of battle was 
regularized in the winter of 1917-8, in connexion with the internal 
reconstitution of the division, and finally there were 44 army, 10 
SehuUen (cx K.K. Landwehr), 12 Honved divisions, and 9 army 

*Of the.se the best known w'crc the village riflemen of the Afiis; 
these, knowm 9.)^ Standes.sehhtzen, formed the South 'I'irolese, Tiro- 
lese, (^arinthian, Salzburg and Vorarlberg b.ittalions. Volunteer 
rifle units were raised also in other parts of the Dual Monarchy. 
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cavdlry, I Schtitzen cavalry (Landwchr), and 2 Honved cavalry 
divisions. 

The subdivision of infantry divisions into brij^ades of two rejfi- 
ments remaned unaltered; the cavalry divisions, however, after 
the rct'onstitution retained as a rule only one brigade staff. There 
were thus finally 88 army, 20 Schiltzen, 22 Honved, 10 Austrian 
Landslurm, 1 Hungarian Landsiurm brigades, and ii army cavalry, 

I SchUtzen cavalry and l Honved cavalry brigades. 

The number of field artillery brigades had grown to 66. The 
brigade organization of fortress (heavy) artillery had practically 
disappeared. 

Armies ,—The foreseen organization of the forces was in six armies, 
for which six general officers were designated in peace and func- 
tioneii as inspectors. In Oct. iyi4 the Pflanzer-Haltin group was 
formed in the K. Carpathians; this became the VI 1 . Army later. 
In Dec. 1914 the V. and VI. Armies in the Balkan theatre were dis¬ 
solved and reformed as a " Balkan Korcc.” 

In May 1915, when Italy came into the war, three new armies 
were created—a new V., the army group Rohr, and the Tirol De¬ 
fence Force—under the general command of a commander-in-chief 
S.W. front. Alxjut the same time the III. Army on the Russian 
front was dissolved, hut a new III. Army was formed in the autumn 
for the operations under Markensen in Serbia. This III. Army 
shortly moved to 'I'irol whore, with a new XI. Army and the Tirol 
Defence Force it constituted a group of armies for the Asiago offen¬ 
sive. Shortly after that the Ill. Army moved again, this time to the 
Russian front to aid in meeting Hrussilov’s offensive; here, with a 
new XII. Army, it constituted the Archduke Karl's group of armies. 

On the entry of Rumania into the war a new I. Army was created. 
The former I. Army on the Russian front had been dissolved in 
July 1916. 

On the Italian front the Rohr group had meantime become the 
X. Army, ami the Tirol Defence Force was tiissolvcd. 

In the winter of 1917, after the Car)orcUo offensive, a new VI. 
Army was created to replace the departing German XIV. Army. 
The V. Army had already become, in the summer of 1917. the Army 
of the Isonzo; for a time this army was subdivided into the I. and 
II. Isunzo Armies, forming the Borocvic group of armurs, while the 
X. ami XI. Armies constitute<l the Conrad group of armies. 

In the E. nearly all armies were, dissolved during 1918, first the 
I. then the III., IV., VII. The higher command on this aide was 
then shared between the 1 ., IV. and VII. “ General Kommandos.” 
The II. Army in Ukraine, however, retained its identity to the 
Armistice, under the name of K.u.K. Eastern Army. 

In Albania, meantime, tlic Austro-Hungarian forces had been 
constituted as the Kovess army group. On the breakup of the 
Dulgurian front in the autumn of 1918 all available forces were 
constituted as one group of armies under the same general. 

The End. —In Nov, 1918 the old Habsburg Empire dissolved in 
ruin, and with it the famous old army which had maintained its 
integrity through four years of trial. Its remnants lormeci nuclei 
for the tiaiional armies of the successor states. Its record was closed, 
and it passed into the eternity of history. (A-K.; E. j.) 

X. —The Turkish Army 

At the time of the Balkan War mobilization in 1012, Turkey 
possessed an army in which the officer corps rcprc.scntc<l the 
traditions of the Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid. Everything that might 
make for modern efficiency in war had for 30 years been excluded 
from the Turkish military curriculum. Ninety-five per cent of 
the rank and file were illiterate; their main virtues were willing¬ 
ness and endurance. The officers also were in the main untraint^d; 
they were drawn cither from the stupid and hidebound ranker 
elements (Alaili) or from the more up-to-date products of the 
military schools (Mektebli); but even these latter, mostly scions 
of better-class familic.s, had little sense of accuracy and punc¬ 
tuality in the performance of their duty. There were even gen¬ 
eral staff officers who could neither read nor write. The Young 
Turkish movement had the effect of placing more energetic men 
at the head of the troops, but had also incrca.sed military ama¬ 
teurishness to such an extent as to become a positive danger to 
the army, and to make promotion henceforward dependent, not 
on efficiency and professional skill, but on political intrigue. The 
redeeming feature of the army was the quality of the private 
soldier, and particularly of the Anatolian peasant. No troops in 
Europe were more steadfast, sclf-sunicicnl and patient. The 
Arabian soldiers ^vje^e bad, the Kurds useless in face of the enemy 
and as helpless as children, the Christian and Jewish subjects of 
Turkey of no military value. 

The term (rf service in Turkey uas three years for all arms. 
Mahmud SheVk^lfr^asha has .stated that 240,<Kxt men per year be¬ 
came liable f^^rvire; of these some no.tKX) to 120,000 were 
exempted, aniicpit'thc rest only about 70,000 were actually enrolled. 


(Jfficial returns showed that out of a total pop. of 24,000,000 
(of whom at most 15,000,000 were liable for service) men from 20 to 
25 years of ap numbered 1,080,000, and from 20 to 40 years of age 
4.000.000. 'Fhe paper strength of this peace army showed 20,000 
officers and 28o,o<X) men. The total war strength of Turkey was 
reckoned on paper to amount to 24,000 officers, 1,300 officials, and 
610.000 men. The forces acrually raised in the Balkan War, how¬ 
ever, fell far below these figures. An estimate of 450,000 men for the 
war army woukl be excessive. 

The term of service was made up as follows: three years with the 
colours (Nizam), up to 29 years of age with the reserve (Ikhtiat), 
thence up to 38 years of age with the Landwchr (Rcdif), 39lh and 
40th years of age with the l.andsiurm (Mustafiz). In war all classes, 
including the M ustafiz, were called up. The Ikhtiat brought up the 
ranks of the Nizam units to war strength; this process usually ab¬ 
sorbed them all, as the peace strength of the battalions was only 
some 200 to 250 men, and their arms in proportion. The Redifs 
formal separate and complete divisions, organized in their local 
recniiiing areas. Any man liable to service could be released after 
three months on payment of £50 purchasing-out fine, and was there¬ 
after liable only to service in the older Redif classes. Thus it came 
about that only the poorer classes of the nation actually served in the 
army. There was no organization of the officers, N.L.O.‘sandmili¬ 
tary officials not actually with the troops; so that in case of war the 
only reserve available consisted of the retired officers, of whom, 
howevep as the pension was so small, very few were fit for service. 
'I'he training of the men was very bad. Tne model units with their 
foreign instructors had in the short period of their existence been 
made to leaven the mass of the arnw. C'onstant internal unre.st 
allowed of no continued instruction. The periods of reserve training 
laid down by law were one month for the Ikhtiat, and one month 
every two years for the Redif; but the absence of reserve organiza¬ 
tion and shortage of money prevented these provisions being car¬ 
ried out. 'I he weakest pans of the Turkish army were the adminis¬ 
tration and fhe supply and transport services (jirovisions, clothing, 
material and munitions). Peculation was wide-spread, and prac¬ 
tically all the atlministrative personnel were hopelessly idle. The 
Young Turkish regime !)rought no imnrovemeni. The work of the 
few German reformers, who under 'Abdul Hamid were never, or 
practically never, allowed a free hand, proved eiuirely useless; more¬ 
over they were not always very suited to their task, which needed 
considerable tact if it were to be successfully accompli.shed. 

When the Balkan War broke out Turkey was in the midst of her 
mlliiary reorganization. The greater part of the mass, who had been 
far TOO long with the colours, were being sent home: a number of 
Alaili, who so far had only been mechanically instructed in the 
rudiments of their duties, had replaced them, so that the whole 
army organization down to battalions and Redif depots had been sud¬ 
denly changed. The greatest confusion naturally resulted. 

In place of the 7 armies hitherto existing incrc were formed 14 
corps and 5 independent divisions (in Kozani, Yannina IJanina], 
Scutari, Hejaz and Tripoli). The infantry brigades were done away 
with, and four divisions were formed, consisting of three infantry regi¬ 
ments, each of three battalions, and a field artillery regiment of two 
or three detachments. To each corps was allotted a rifle regiment, 
a cavalry brigade of 10 to 15 squadrons, 0 to 9 heavy batteries, a 
pioneer battalion, a telegraph company, and a train battalion. 
Onlv a few con^, however, actually possessed all these units. 

The distribution of the Turkish armv in the various theatres of 
operations in the Balkan War was as follows: Commander-in-chief, 
Nazim Pasha; Eastern Army (around and e.ast of Adrianople), 
'Abdalla Pasha, I., II., III., and IV. Corp.s and some Redif divs.; 
Western Army (Kumanovo arei^, Mahmud Shcvkei Pa-sha, V., 
VI. and Vli. Corps and some Redif divs.: Southern Army (Yannina 
area), 'Ali Kiza Pasha, 22nd and 23rd Divs.; against Montenegro 
(Scutari area), Hasan Riza, later Essad Pasha, 24th Div. and Eioa- 
Ban Redif Division. The total strength of these forces came to barely 
250,(KK» men. The Anatolian corps anil Redif divisions only came 
imo action in Fhirnpe after the defeat of the main armies by Bulgaria 
and Serbia. Soon after their arrival cholera broke out. Though it was 
known that the VI 11 . Corps was infected with this disease, none tlic 
less it was dispatched to Europe, and the authorities, in order to set 
puiilic opinion at rest, stated that the epidemic was well in hand. 
The Eastern Army during its occupation of the Chatalja lines lost 
in Nov. and Dec. more than i5,0tK) men, who fell victims to the 
plague, it may be estimated that of the 400,txx) men mobilized by 
Mirkey at least 100,tx)o were killed, died or were severely wounded 
(most of these last named may be counted as dead), t.c. 25 % of the 
total strength. 

The complete military breakdown in the Balkan War forced 
even the Turks to the conclusion that the lime for undertaking 
serious reforms had come. For tliis purpose Turkey agreed with 
(iermany that the latter should send her a large mdilary mission 
uikUt Gen. Liman von Sanders, which arrived in Constantinople 
in Det'. 1913. Great difficulties w'ere met with in the task of remedy¬ 
ing the existing defects in the Turkish military organization and 
training. The military mission succeeded in effecting certain changes 
in the organization of the army, and in breathing into it a refreshing 
and living spirit; but the time which elapsed between its arrival and 
the outbreak of the World War was too short to carry out the 
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neresBary radical alterations in their entirety. In view of the loss of 
territory consequent on the Ualkan War, it was necessary to re¬ 
model the whole peace orRanization of the army, and distribute it 
over the diminished area of the empire. 

The total pence strength was now on paper 17,000 officers and 
250,(X)n men, with 15,000 guns and 450 machine-guns; actually 
these numbers were never even apjiroached. To each division was 
allotted a definite recruiting area. Area commanders were estab¬ 
lished after the German model, but did not effectively get to work 
prior to the World War. The organization of Kedif divisions was 
also taken in hand; the personnel not actually called up for peace 
service were to form these units, which were to be utilized in time of 
war to complete the first line units to full strength. Great impor¬ 
tance was rightly attached to the institution of new military schools, 
the inspection of which was undertaken by Liman von Sanders after 
he had handed over command of the I. Corps. A new Army Act 
became law on May t2 1914, but its provisions were never strictly 
enforced. Its principal clauses were: Kvery Turk, except for the 
suite of the Sultan's family, was liable to service from the age of 18. 
The period of service commenced on the March i next following the 
attainment of the age of 20, and extended over 25 years for infantry 
and train, for the other arms 20 years, and for the navy 17 years. 
The period of active service was in each of the above cases two, three 
and five years; students were allowe<l an abridged term; physically 
unfit men were liable to a special tax in lieu of service. Purchasing 
out was allowed after five months' service at the rate of £50 Turkish; 
men thus liberated were transferred to the reserve and escaped 
all further liability for military duty in peace-time. Christian 
aubjet’ts of the empire were excluded from the ranks of the 
fighting troops. The War Office was reorganized from top to bot¬ 
tom. 'rhe great general stall was also entirely remodelled, Ger¬ 
man officers being placed at the head of tlic more important 
branches, such as those concerned with training, mobilization 
and intelligence. 

Lit tie or nothing could be done in the short space of time between 
the Balkan ami Kuropean wars in the direction of rearming the army, 
so that the armament in the World War remaimxl much as in the 
Balkan War. The infantry weapon was the 7 ' 05 -nim. Mauser re¬ 
pealing rille, but older models were still jurlly in use. The field 
artillery had the 7-5-cm. Krupp field gun with recoil buffer and shield, 
IQ04, 1909 and I911 models; in addition there were a few old S-j-cm. 
German field guns. The mountain guns in use were the 7-5-001. Ixrupp 
1905 model; the Schneider 7-5 cm., which was somewhat more 
modern, was also in use. The heavy artillery had a number of guns 
of various jjatterns, many of which were fairly anthpiated; only a 
few modern 15-cm. Krupp howitzers and Schnehler-Creusot how¬ 
itzers were availitble for use. Several howitzer batteries were still 
using smoot h-bore puns, which were as good as useless on account of 
their short range. I'lic fortress artillery was completely out of date, 
consisting as it di<l mainly of guns of 1880 and 1890. Moreover, 
lack of money prevented any steps being taken to bring the land 
fortresses uj) to date. 

The Turkish forces were mobilized in the first days of Aug. 1914. 
but there wa.s only a month of armed neutrality in whieh to prep.are 
for war. This respite was n.sed by Germany to equip Turkey with 
practically everything neres.sary for carrying on hostilitie.s. Desiritc 
this_German ,assi.st.inre the mobilization met with great difficulties. 
A Turkish War Office return in the sumiper of 1917 (which must 
however be accepted with caution) gave 1,478,170 as the number of 
recruits called up from .Aug. 1914 to March 1915, 1,014,824 from 
March 1915 to March 1916. and 552,ox) from March 1916 to March 
1917. Figures as to enrolments from this latter date onwards are 
completely valuele.ss. The grand total of all who served in theTurkish 
army from 1914 to 1918 amounted on this showing to 5 ,(kk>,ooo men. 
If we take into consideration the facts th.at many of these were 
counted twii-e or three Limes over it may be regarded us approximat- 
hig to accuracy to reduce this total to 2,000,000, of w'hom some 750,- 
000 deserted and 500,000 were killed or invalided out of the service 
in the course of the war. It is of interest to note th.-it the officials in 
Turkey who were not affected by the military law, always reckoned 
all men called up—that is, rounded up by the police —as being of 
military age whether they were really so or not. Thus it happened 
that many youtig men were exempted as not coming within the age 
limit of 48, while unfortunates of 50 and boys of 15 were given as 
being 20 or 50 years old, and therefore of military age. 

The establishment of officers in the Turkish army reached its 
maximum of ,50,429 in the spring of 1917; the army, however, was 
at its greatest strength of 1,295.021 in the previous spring. Despite 
great efforts and reckless use of all possible man-power resources, 
this total could nor be maintained in 1917; in the spring of that year 
only i,2rx),,544 men were present, and from that date on the total 
rapidly declined. 

The organization of the supreme army command was also the 
work of the German military mission. This was in the hands of head¬ 
quarters in Constantinople. The Stiltan of course held the titular 
post of commander-in-cnief. Knver Pasha being vice-commander- 
m-chief. As the latter grailually assumed the political dictatorship 
of Turkey, divergence of views between the civil anil military author¬ 
ities ceased to exist. 

In the first days of mobilization in Aug. 1914 the following for¬ 


mations and organizations were in being: 4 army inspections, 1,5 
general commands, 38 divisional staffs, ,505 battalions infantry, 64 
machine-gun companies, 115 squadrons, 211 field batteries, 124 
heavy and fortress batteries, 47 pioneer companies, 4 fortress pio¬ 
neer companies, ,56 fortress ennstructinn companies, 42 searchlight 
troops (equipped with one searchlight each), 21 telegraph com¬ 
panies, I wireless telegraph company, 10 railway companies, 1.55 
reserve squadrons, 17 service companies, 17 works troops and 51 
train conipanies. The re.servc squadrons were formed from the so- 
called Kurcli.sh or Hamidic cavalry, and comprised 4 reserve cavalry 
divisions. They were ijuite untrained and of no military value. 
They had all the characteristics of independent nomads, and were 
imbued with the bitterest ill-feeling against the Armenians. 

The war organization provided at first for three and in Sept. 1914 
for four armies. The original armies were: I. Army, Gen. Liman 
von Sanders, 1 ., 11 ., III., IV. and VI. Corps, one cavalry brigade and 
one battery heavy howitzers; II. Army, Jemal Pasha, V. Corps and 
(from Sept. f> 1914) VI. Corps, cavalry as for the other .armies, and 
all available hea\-y' .artillery; III. Army, Hasan ‘Izzet Pasha, X. 
.and XL Corps; IV. Army, Zeki Pasha (later Jemal), VIIL and XII. 
Corps. The other troops of the peace army remained for the time 
being unorganized in armies. But even with these few armies it was 
not possible to bring the troops up to full war strength with the re¬ 
serves available; some companies were barely too strong even in 
Jan. 1915. During the later stages of the war Enver's policy of 
Kmiting the formations to a few well-organized corps and armies was 
given up; new formations were constantly being ordered, and old 
ones broken up or remodelled. For these the available man-power, 
.irmameni and equipment were insufficient, so that the whole army 
became completely disorganized. 

During the war the number of the armies was increased to nine. 
Tim army leaders were continually being given other troops, and 
having to give u]) divisions and corps, so that their armies were 
constantly growing smaller. Thus the 1 . Army, which in 1914 was 
over 200,000 strung, had sunk by 1917 to about .5,000 men, and the 
II. Army by 1918 to 5,oixj men, and in 1918 there were in Palestine 
three Turkish armies, none of which were stronger than an English 
infantry division. All the armies, corps and divisions, however, 
still kept up their enormous staffs. 

The number of officers in the German military mission increased 
in 1910 to 2IXJ, in 1917 to 800; a large number of other ranks, mostly 
of the technical services, must be added. Of roni|>lelc German units 
the personnel of a few batteries >al the Dardanelles and the crews 
of the" Goeben " and " Breslau '' fought with the Turkish army. 
Enver shrank from employing larger units, and in principle stood out 
against it. Only the so-called" ^■ildekim " (known to the Germans 
as " F ”) Group consisted entirely of German troops. (F. C. E.) 

ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE (Hnitep Kingpom).— The British 
Army Medical Service never had such a task imposed on it 
as during the World War, from which it emerged with its or¬ 
ganization tested by fire. Its duties cover the care of the sick 
and wounded of the military forces, the preservation of their 
health, the supiily of medical and surgical material, the main¬ 
tenance and administration of milittiry hospitals and the com¬ 
mand of patients in them, the medical examination of recruits 
and invaliding of men unfit for further service, the education 
and training of its own personnel, and the .strategical and tactical 
employment of a variety of medical units concerned with the 
collection, evacuation and distribution of casualties in war. 

Until 1873 the functions of an Army Medical .Service had been 
carried out by a regimenltil system under which medical officers 
belonged to and wore the uniform of the regiments to which 
they were gazetted, and under which many of the sick and wound¬ 
ed were cared for in regimental hospitals. Soldiers enli.sted in the 
combatant ranks were trained in hospital duties and formed a 
Medical Staff Gorps, but they were not under the command of 
the medical officers. In 1861 “ Medical Staff Corps ” was changed 
to “ Army Hospital Corps,” but the pay and discipline of the 
men were directly unticr the department of the purveyor-in- 
cliief, and medical officers had no military po.sition until i86q, 
when the director-general for Ihc first time was attached to tte 
military department of the War Office on the recommendation 
of a committee presided over by Lord Northbrook. In 1878 the 
personnel of the Army Hospital Corps was recruited by direct 
enlistment. In 1883 a committee under Lord Morlcy, after the 
Egyptian War, recommended that the Army Hospital Corps 
and the officers of the Army Medical Department should be 
merged into a “ Roytd Medical Corps,” but this recommenda¬ 
tion was not adopted at the time. A compromise was made by 
forming the officers into a body called the " Medical Staff ” 
and the men into a corps called the “ Medical Staff Corps,” their 
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oriRinal name. At the same time the officers of the Medical Staff 
took complete command over the personnel of the Medical Staff 
Corps, and their uniform was assimilated to that of the latter. 
Eventually, after considerable agitation on the part of the medi¬ 
cal profession. Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State for War, 
announced, at a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London 
on May 4 :8(j8 to the medical profession, that the Medical .Staff 
and the Medical Staff Corps in future would be consolidated into 
one corps, namely the Royal Army Medical Corps (R.A.M.C.), 
with military ranks and titles from private to colonel similar 
to those of other branches of the army. The ranks above colonel, 
however, retained the title of .surgeon-general until igiH, when 
this title was abolished and replaced by that of major-general 
or lieutenant-general. 

Peace Oecanization 

Administralinn . —The director-general of the Army Medical 
Service is the administrative head. He has the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant-general. His office is a branch of the adjutant-general’s 
department at the War Office. He is not, however, a member 
of the Army Council, but may be required to attend eounril 
meetings when his advice is desired 011 any special subject. 
His staff consists of a deputy director-general, who is a major- 
general, eight officers of the rank of colonel, lieutenant-colonel or 
major (.some of whom hold temporary appointments only con¬ 
sequent on the World War) as assistant and deputy assistant 
directors-general, and colonels-on-the-staff or major generals 
as directors of hygiene and pathology. The directors of hygiene 
and pathology have deputy directors, assistant directors and 
deputy-assistant directors of hygiene and pathology as assist • 
ants in their directorate.s. The administration of the (,)ueen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service (Q.A.l.M.N.S.) 
also forms a branch of the director-general’s office under the 
matron-in-chief assisted by two principal matrons and a nursing 
sister. In 1921 an inspector of dental .services was added to the 
director-general’s staff on the formation of an Army Dental 
Corps, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

The dircclor-gcncrars administration is assisted by an in¬ 
spector of medical services, who is cither a colonel or major- 
general of the Army Medical Service. lie visits all stations at 
home and overseas with a view to maintaining a uniform stand¬ 
ard of training and efficiency. He reports to the adjutant-general. 

In all commands at home and overseas the director-general 
is represented by deputy-directors and assistant-directors of 
medical serviec.s. In some of the .smaller garri.sons the senior 
executive medical officer arts in an a<lministrativc capacity 
without being graded as a deputy or a.ssistant director. The 
staff of these administrative offices varies aceonling to the size 
and importance of the command or the conditions under which 
troops are serving. 'I’hus in the small garrisons in the tro])ics 
where medical research is of importance there is a deputy assist¬ 
ant director of hygiene and jtathology, although the admini.slTii- 
tion may be in the hands of a senior nie<liral officer only. In 
India there is a .special administration for the Army Medical and 
Indian Medical Service. Officers of the latter, when employed on 
military duties, are under the administration of a director of 
medical services, who is a major-general or lieutenant-general 
of the Army Medical .Service, but the administrative appoint¬ 
ments of the subordinate military commands in India may be 
held either by Army Medical or Indian! Medical deputy directors 
and assistant directors. In war establishments there ia-Wdirec- 
tor of medical services in the headquarters ofJWtch army, a 
de[)uty director with eaefV^torps and an'Wsisfltat director with 
each division. On their s^Sfffs are rcpitetllBtetlVes of the direc¬ 
tors of hygiene and pathology 'and otHtjMllWtnts. 

Advisory Boards .— Cohn*£rt^jflHj^B'Wed!cal admini.stration 
there are several advisor^"i|iHMlHV^PMhmit lees romjiosed of 
military and eivil'<memhem.''t]iBbM|MHlilM^ Advisory Hoard 
advises on general professional'||uM||j|k4$^ ^ presided over by 
the riirector-gcneSl and its memberseonsulting physicians, 
two consulting suTOons, the ihedicaP^Hrer pfThe India Office and 
an efflgei' ’ of the Royal Army Mcimllr^orns. An Army Hygiene 
AdvisAr 4 ComAittaa-is presidedOOdeSR by the riireetor of hygiene. 
Its members ihcluddiMit.9fficer-i||tt)|alRoyaI Engineers (R.E.) and 


of the Royal Army Service Corps (R.A.S.Ci.), and military and 
civil sanitary exixjrts. An Army Pathology Advisory Committee 
under the direetor of pathology is similarly composed of military 
and civil pathologi.sts of eminence who deal with technical questions 
coimected with research into the causes of di.sease. yueen Alex¬ 
andra’s Army Nursing Hoard, of which Queen Alexandra is president 
and the director-gener.al chairman, is composed of the matrons-in- 
chief of y.A.LM.N..S. and Territorial Korcc Nursing Service, of 
matrons of some of the large civil hospitals and of ladies nominated 
by the president. There is also a Tcchnhuil Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Aid under the ilireetor-general. It is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the War Ofiirt;, Hritish Red Cross Society, Scottish 
Branch of the Red Cross Society, the coimeil of County Territorial 
Force .AsscK^iatitms, and the St. Jolin atid St. Antirew’s Ambniance 
Associal ions, 'rhesc boartls and commiltees meet at the W ar (.)ffire. 

Personnel .—The personnel of the Army Medical .Service consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-eommis.sioned officers and men of the 
R.A.M.C. regular, siieeial reserve, and territorial force, and of the 
Army Dental Corps, together with the affiliated nursing services of 
the regular army and territorial force, and the voluntary organiza¬ 
tions reiognized by the Hritish (iovernment under Article to of 
the (letieva Convention of 1906. The ranks of officers and men are 
the same as for other branches of the service. Officers and other 
ranks of the regular R.A.M.C. are under an obligatinn to serve in all 
parts of the world in peace nr war; but only the officers serve in 
India, w'liere the duties of subordinate ranks are carried out by a 
s|ieeial Indian establishment consisting of an Indian Subordinate 
Medical Serviee, an Army Hospital Corps and an Army Bearer 
Corjis. The members of the last two are natives of Iiulia. The 
memliers of the Indian Subordinate Medical Serviee are Indian- 
Isirn Hritish or natives of India edurateil in Indian medical schools. 
'I’he higher grades rank as commissioned officers and the lower as 
w.irrant officers. The special re.serve is organized on a militia basis 
and serves on embodiment under the san e (omiilions .is the regular 
Koval Armv Meilieal Corps. The Territorial Force R.A.M.C. is 
organized for war purposes nni>'. It has a general list of officers 
for service with regimental and mcdieal units, a speeial list for 
territorial forre general hospitals; and another for sanitary services. 
The r.ink and file of the regular R.A.M.C, arc formed into eoin- 
jiaiiies, of which in 1921 tliere were in addition to fniir depot 
companies. Eleven of the companies had their hcad(|iiarlers in 
overseas garrisons. Kotli at home and overseas the iieadiiuarters of 
R.A.M.C. eompanies are at one or other of the larger military 
hospitals. They provide dct.iehnienis for snialler hospitals and 
general duly. The number in each eumiiany varies in aecnrdanre 
with loe.al reciuirements. Tlie normal peaie cstublishn ent nl the 
regular R.A.M.C,'. on the active li.st is apjiro.ximately l.iixi officers 
and ,v8(xi other ranks, but this is gre.ttly expanded in time of war by 
calling tip reserves of every description. During tlie World V\'ar it 
laid e.xiianded to some 15,000 ofl'ieers and izo.ocxi other ranks, in the 
ease of officers chiefly by granting temporary commissions tn mem- 
Ikts of the civil jirofession. 

Training .—The depot for training the regular R.A.M.C. is at 
Aldershot. Territorial h'oree R.A.M.C. tire trained in a scltool of 
iiislriielion in each of 12 territorial divisions by officers of the 
regular R.A.M.C., who aePiiis.a 4 i»tants of the schools, 'i'here is a 
R.A.M. College in Lontk|ti|jfffVliiere officers of the regular R.A.M.C., 
both on joining and h^Bi^romolInn to mtijor, tinclergo a rourse of 
instruction in mili^fl^ljiygiene, tropical di.seases and otlier pro¬ 
fessional subiect»f3wnlning in field duties is carried out in the form 
of staff tours, otbistriiLlion and medical niaiiuciivR’s. Train¬ 

ing ill sanitation is carried out in an arno' si hool of hygiene at 
Aldershot and in schools of hygii.xic esttiblished in eommands. 

Military Hospitals. —Military hospitals are establisheil in all 
cc^untands at home anil abroad. 'I'hey vary- in size from large gen- 
eni^^spitals, siieh .as the Royal V'irtoria hospital at Netley with 
oy«l*'l,<Kio bells, to small depot hospitals and detention wards in 
outlying posts. The number of beds normally maintaineil in pcaec- 
linie in llie Untied Kingdom is approximalelv seven thousand. In 
the. Wlf^UyW'ar this number expanded to more than 3(14,000; or, 
iiicjMMjgjmi'ds in all theatres of war, to over 640,txx). 

MESral aiorcs .— An Army Medical Store is maintained at Wool- 
wie&ior the supply of nicdie.d and surgical material and equipmenl 
to all garrisons at home and oi’erscns, with the exception of India, 
which lias its own stores. Suiitilies are olitained by eontrael from 
manufacturing firms. 'I'hey are distributed through the central 
stores at Woolwich. 

War Organization 

The organization of the Army Medical Service for war does 
not come into existence until mobibzation is ordered. Medical 
units, the equipment for which is maintained in mobilization 
stores, are then brought into being by the assembly of personnel, 
material and transport at places of mobilization assignefl to each 
unit. Three zones of medical work arc recognized: The collecting 
zone, the evacuating zone, and the distributing zone. In these 
zones there arc medical services for the collection, transport 
and treatment of sick and wounded, for the supply of medical 
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and surgical stores, and for sanitary duties. Sick and wounded 
are collected in the first instance by a regimental medical service 
and passed from it to the field ambulances of the divisions. They 
are cleared from the divisions by motor ambulance convoys, 
which convey them to casualty clearing stations, whence they 
are passed down the lines of communication by rail, canal or 
road to the permanent hospital bases, and from there by sea¬ 
going hospital ships to the hospitals in the United Kingdom. 
The collecting zone may be regarded, therefore, as the area of 
work back to the casualty clearing stations; the evacuating zone 
as the lines of communication down to the .sea bases or to the 
United Kingdom, and the di.stributing zone as the area of the 
hospital buse.s and the home territory. 

The Rei^ime-ntnl Medical Service .—Each regiment of cavalry, 
battalion of infantry, lirigade of artillery, anuminition column, 
vSfjuacInm (>r bridging train of engineers and certain supply tmitis 
has an olfieer of the R.A.M.U. attached tn tt, together with a small 
detachment of R.A.M.C'. other ranks for feehiiieal charge of water 
carts and water supplies. Sixteen men of the regiment are placed 
under him during battle as btrolcher-i)earers; and a lum-com- 
niissioned ofheor and eight men, trained in sanitary duties, also work 
under him. Wounded are collected to a regimental aid post, winch 
is established l)y the medical officer in a slieltcr or protected spot 
near regimental headquarters. 

Tield Ambulances. —'PIutc arc two forms of ambulances, the 
cavalry field ambulance for cavalry divisions and llic field ambulance 
for divisions. They differed nmsideraldy in organization and trans¬ 
port !)efore the World War. but since then the chief difference is in 
their transport. A oavalrv <Iivision has a cavalry fieh! and)idaiice 
ior ea('l) brigade of which it is ecunposed. 'I'hus a cavalry ilivision of 
four cavalry lirigades would have four cav'idry field ambulances. 
Divisions have three field ambulances e.a« h. both a cavalr\’- field 
ambulance and a field ambulance are composed of a bearer division 
and a tent division, and are organized in two sections, e.'ich section 
being formed of half the bearer aiul half tlie tent division. In llie 
b^rer there are T<S stretcher detnehments. They bring 

from the regimental aid posts to an advanced dress- 
lorniod by one (»f llte tent sub-di\ isiuusat a p<»int to wliu h 
v.‘he<aOT TOnsporl can come uj*. Woumled are conveyed fnmi the 
advanci^l dressing station to a inalti dressing station lormeil some 
distance I)aciv byit^; rcttiain<ler of tlie field ambulance or by other 
field aml)uIanew‘TO&c there is le.ss exposure to enemy fire than at 
the aclvancecr'^HMflg^tation. I'ormerly Itoth classes of ambulance 
had each iu ami)ulance wagons, six of winch in cavalry 

field ambuffiKnyM'light wagons, the reinainitig four l>c'ing heavy 
w'.igons of as the ro wagons of the field ambulance. 

Motor amlAySl&^cars repLu'ed a i>roportioTi of the horse-drawn 
w'agfin.s aflar®|rilrilish Expeditionary Force movetl from fho Aisne 
to the riaTOff.s front in 1914. T'lu? ambidance transport of the 
cavalry field^mhulance now consists of four motor amlndancc cars 
and six light^horsoflniwn ambulance wagons: tliat of the field 
ambulance is seven motor ambulance cars and two heavy horse- 
drawn aml>ulaiice w'agons. They are employed in ]»attle in carrying 
wouiulec! from tlie advanced to the main dressing station, but may 
gf) forward in advance of the former when- it is f»»ssible to do so. 
Their carrvdng capacity is two lying or eight sitting in the light 
wagon or tight ambulance car, and four lying or 12 sitting in the 
hca\^ wagon or motor ambulance car. Field ambulances are 
divisional irooiis and come under the command of the assistant 
director of medical services of the division. 

Motor Ambulance Convoys. —'I'he first motor ambulance convoy 
used l)y the Britisli in war was organized at the end of .^’pl. 1914 dur¬ 
ing the battle of the Aisne. It was formed of ambulance cars sent to 
France by the War Office early in Sept, and was rapidly f«>llowcd by 
similar convoys, some of wliich were provide<l l)y volnntar>' organiza¬ 
tions. Prcvitmsly the system by which sic k and wounded were 
brought from the field ambulances to railhead was to loail them in 
the lorries of the .supply columns returning empty l(» refill. Hut the 
system broke down early in the W.drUl W.tr partly because this form 
of transjinrt sulijerted the woundi^o serious discomfort and jolting, 
and partly because the rcfiuircufems of sujiply ser^decs and medical 
services were in conflict wdt^^iw..|6l(>ther. A motor ambulance con¬ 
voy consists of 50 mo^a^*i|MllM^e cars; it is under the command 
of an officer jiersonnel for medical duties, 

and a R.A.S.C. persortjfifljMkteofficer R.A.S.C.,as drivers and 
mechanics. The coiu'ovs allotted to an army is 

usually in the proporftopfgf^ne for each army corps of which the 
army is composed, and on 5 ^^ an army reseiw'c. They are normally 
army troops under the control of the director of medical services, 
who ifWy, however, place them at the disposal of deputy-directors 
of army corps. Their function is to clear the field ambulance main 
dressing station of sick and wounded to casualty clearing stations 
at or near railheads, and to perform all other ambulance transf^>rt 
ffities by road not carried out by the transport of field ambulances. 

event of railway transport breaking down or proving iiisuffi- 
Ssta to relieve congestion of sick and wounded in the front areas, 


motor ambulance convoy.s may l)e employed for conveying sick and 
wounded to hospitals at the fiise. 

Casualty Clearing Stations .—'Fhesc are medical units which form 
the link Ix'tween the collecting and evacuating zones, or between the 
divisions of the field army and lines of communication. I'heir func¬ 
tion is to receive the sick and wounded from the divisional field 
ambulances. Sick and wounded likely to be fit for duty after a short 
period of treatment arc retained, a.s are also those t(x> seriously ill 
for further transport. The remaining sick and wounded, after 
receiving toinixjrary medical and surgical treatment, arc evacuated 
as rapidly as circumstance.s and railway transport f>crmit to tlie 
hospitals at th(? base. Casualty clearing stations are consequently 
organized with a convalescent or lightly wounded section, a hospital 
section, and an evacuating section. The numtier of casualty clearing 
stations allotted to an army is in the proportion of one for each 
division, but they are e.s.sentially strategical units and arc army 
IriMips, the (lia'ctor of medical services Iniing re.sponsihle for placing 
them where they may best receive and evacuate the numlier of 
wounded anticipated in battle. They are mobilized with |)ersonnel 
and equipment for the care of 200 casualties at a time, but are capa¬ 
ble of expansion to any extent in the field from local resources or by 
bringing up adtiitional e(|ui{mient and stores from the base, whenever 
the nature of the operations aclmits of this being done. The organi¬ 
zation of casualty clearing stations, therefore, depends very much 
on the nature of the military operations. The general principle 
upon which it is bused is the moliilization of a light mobile unit in 
the first instance capable of lollowing up an advancing army with 
sufiicient <*(juipiiieiU and shelter for surgical work at an advanced 
operating ceiilre, and adding to it more extensive accoinmotlation 
and equipment whenever circumstance.s permit. In its original 
composition a casuallv clearing station hat! transport of its own. 
During the World War three .t-ton lorries were ullottecl to it. It 
was customary to group them in twos or threes in the same IfK-ality. 
'riio Uirrics of a group of three casualty clearing .stations would thus 
be suflicient to carry forward the advanced optTating section of one 
of the three, ami then return for the others. 'J’he w'cight of the 
original <*quipment, including manpiee.s for 200 patients, was 21 
ton.s, .so that the nine lorries were capalde ol carrying thi.s load. The 
heavier equipment and more <?xtensive accomnioiiation added 
during stationary warfare retjuired 50 to 60 lorrie.s for moving a 
casualty clearing station by road, or u comidete train by rail. 
Casually clearing stations areallotted two 3-ton motor lorries each. 

Amimlance Trains.--^’Vhe evacuation of wounded by railway hi 
effected by specially constructed or by improvised amlndance trains. 
The former are composed of ambulance roache.s with through com¬ 
munication and accommodation ^'arying from .v>o lying down to 
(KX) sitting up. 'rhey arc commanded by an oflieer of the R.A.M.C'. 
and arc adiiiinistcred by the direetor of medical services on the lines 
of coinmunication, whose staff regulate their journeys in associatifm 
with the railway transport staff and in accordance with the demands 
of the field army. They are mobilized as a rule in the proportion of 
one for each division in the field, but their number depends-ou the 
length of the journey.s from Iront to liase and the time taken to 
return, improvised ambulance trains arc made up of passenger 
coaches or goods \’ans specially fitted for carrying sick ami wounded. 
The ambulance trains were of this kind at the beginning of the 
World War, and were organized to carry 39() lying down on stretchers 
laced on s|)ecial frames construcleii to carry three stretchers each, 
our frames were placed in each of 33 goods van.s. Improviseil trains 
subspcjuently were used in emergency only and were usually in the 
form ot ixissenger coaches for transport of patients .sitting up. When 
these improvised Trains are used rest and refreshment stations are 
ojK’ned at intermediate halting places for supplying footl and com¬ 
forts and for removing patients until to continue the joumev and 
transferring them to local hospitals. Rest stations for attending to 
patients peiuling their renioA’al to hospital are also opened at stations 
where all clasj^s i)f ambulance trains unload. They are formed by 
detachment.^ from hospital units or by voluntary aid. 

Arnhulance Flotillas .'—Although ambulance flotillas of river 
steamers or liarges are war estalflishment units of continental armies, 
they are n<it definitely organized units of the British Army. Thev 
were formed, however, in 1914-8 f(jr use oil the canals in the north 
oi France, and w'ere comjKKsed of barges specially e(]uipped as 
hospital wards anti towed by steam tugs. Eat'h barge had 30 beds, 
kitchen and stores, and accommodation for a staff of one niedtcal 
officer, two nursing sisters and nine R..A.M.C. orderlies. Six barges 
formed a flotilla, and four flotillas were organized. I'hey brought 
seriously w'ounded from casualty clearing .stations to such hospitals 
on the lines of communication as were on or near a canal. 

IJospitnl .'Shifts .—Passenger or other occan-gotng sliips are char¬ 
tered in time of w'ar and fined out as hospital ships for evacuating 
sick and wounded from the sea liases of a theatre of w'ar to the 
United Kingdom. 'I'heir number and carrying capacity depend on 
the nature of the campaign, but the most suitable art‘ those which 
are neither too large nor lf>o small. A shiyi carrying fxx) to 800 
patients in cuts was regarded as the best during the World War. 

Hospitals are of two kinds, general and stationary. The former are 
fully equipiied for all kinds of medical or surgical work. They are 
organized for 520 or i ,040 hospital lied.s, the smaller in the proportion 
of two and the larger in the proportion of one for every division in the 
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field, 'rhcy are situated at or near the sea bases but may be estab- 
lishtnl in greater or smaller hospital centres elsewhere on the lines of 
communication. The stationary hospitals are smaller and less fully 
equipped than the general hcwpitals and are organized for 200 or 4(X) 
l>eds. They are intended to art as local hospitals for the sick ot large 
camps or other posts on the lines of communication, or as hospitals 
for special nurixjHes such us the recejjtion and treatment of infectious 
di.scases. They arc mobilized in the same proportion as general 
hospitals. In the United Kingdom the ‘I'erritorial Force R.A.M.C. 
mobilize 24 general hospitals in time of war, each of 520 beds. 

Convalescent Depots. —These form large canifw at the bases or cl'^e- 
where where convalescents on discliarge front hospital are made 
physically fit to return to duty i*y convalescent treatment and 
graduated physical training. 'I'liero is no fixed limit to their numbers 
or size. During the World War a convalescent dep(»t could accom¬ 
modate from 1,0(K) to 5.000 men, 

Mcdmil and Surgical Supplies in War .—1 wo kin<la of units arc 
organized for maintaining and distributing medical and surgical 
supplies, the base dejKits <if metlical stores and the advanced depots. 
They are in cltarge of quartermasters of the R..A.M.C. The base 
dc{>ots receive tlieir supplies fhrougli the Armv Medical Stores at 
Woolwich. They supply tiie liosj)ilaLs and medical services al the 
base and on the lines oi communication, and arc placed as a rule at 
the sea Uiscs. tiriginally the unqxjrrion was one for every two 
divisions, but lliere was no fixetl proportion during the Worhl War. 
As a rule there was one at ea<-li sea base or advance*! base. Advance'll 
depots of medical stores are army troops under the **tmtrol of the 
director of medical services of the armv, and are allotted in the 
proportitin of one ft>r each army cori>s. 'riie\’ are replenishetl from 
the base depots and .supply the casualty clearing .stations, the 
divisional medical units and other medical s<?r\’ices of ific field army. 

Sanitary Organization in War. —In addition to the sanitary detach¬ 
ment of each regimetitul unit, a sanitary section of one ofticer and 
25 men is mobilized with each division and for each bas<‘. Sanitary 
squads of one non-commissioned officer and four men an* also mobil¬ 
ized fur each railhead or railway inist on the lines of communication. 
The personnel of .sanitary sections and atjuads act as sanitary 
insfK'ctors, supervise the construction of sanitary requirements in 
camps and Inllets, and maintain sanitary establishments. 

Mohite Lahnralories.-^Vor sfM'cial work in the field f<mr classes 
of mobile lalioratorles are organized. Moliilc hygiene lalmratories 
for chemical analysis of water and food supplies and for other hy¬ 
gienic investigations are allotte*! in the proportion of one to each 
army. Mobile bact<*riologi('al laboratories for medical and snrgii*al 
bacteriological investigatkm are allotted in the pnqiortion of two to 
each army. A mobile X-ray lalK)ratt»ry and a molhlc dental unit, 
in the protx)rlion ot one of each to an army,areattachedtooneofthe 
casualty clearing stations. All these laboratories are constructed on 
motor chassis anti can be jilaced in any area as requirtMl, 

Nursing Sendees t« War. —Members ot the nursing serx'ices arc 
employed in all the general and statumara* hospitals, in ambulance 
trains and flotillas, hospital shifw and casualty clearing stations. 

Voluntary Organization in War. —Voluntary ai<i detaclmicnt.s of 
men and women are organized under County Territorial Force 
Associations by county directors of Lite liritish Red Cross ScM-icty 
or St. John Ambulance Association. Tliey have a definite composi¬ 
tion and are registered at the War Office. On mobilization they 
undertake the opening and .stalling of auxiliary hospitals tiiroiighout 
the United Kingdom and the lo<”al transport of patients who are 
being distributed to hospitals in the United Kingdom. Members of 
women’s Voluntary Aid DetachmcMUs (V.A.D.) may also he employed 
in nursing duties in military hosjntals. In theatres of war the chief 
function of voluntary aid organizations is to maintain stores for 
supplementing hospital etjuipment and supplies by arlules which 
may add to their comftirt and appearance, and by distributing gifts. 
Medical units offered by voluntary services or private individuals 
are not recognized unless they arc organized on the aatne lines as 
corresponding regular units and under the commajidJo® officers of 
the R.A.M.C. In addition to tlie voluntary aid ffiMlHticnts, the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade and the Si. AiidreiSlAmbulance 
Association maintain a home hosjiilal reservUlifthe* personnel of 
which takn.s the place of the regular R.A.M.Ct'WWhe military hos¬ 
pitals in the Unitetl Kingdom when tht latter are^ob^4i7ed to form 
the medical units of the w'ar cstabliikMntQlls. aAiI the beginning of the 
war in 1914 the St. John Ambul2niCV>ftrigwt had ready u home 
hospital reserve of 2.2tK> men a nj^ th e St. A^idrcw's Ambulance 
A.ssoriation J13, but these numbewmitreased so'repidly that by the 
end of IQ15 over I5,0(x> of the Ambulance Brigatle were 

serving in the military hOBpiralffltiWHM (W. G. Ma.) 

Functions .—ByArmy Regfflllohs.thfe Medical Department in 
1910 was charged with the Rowing duti^lnvcstigatiiig the san¬ 
itary condrtions of the al*my and making ttoommendations with 
reference thereto; ad'^sing with regard location of per¬ 

manent stations, the selection and pur^fiaition ot water supplies, 
and the disposal of wastes, uiripg for the sick and wounded; 


making physical examinations of officers and enlisted men; 
managing military hospitals; recruiting, instructing and con¬ 
trolling the enlisted force of the Medical Department and the 
Nurse Corps; and furnishing all meflical and hospital supplies, 
except for public animals. In 1921 these functions persisted. 

Composition 

Medical Department. —In 1911 the Medical Department com- 

F rised the Medical Corps, Medical Reserve Corps, Dental Corps, 
lo.spital Corps (male), and Nurse Corp.s (female), to which could be 
added contract surgwns and other civilians. The National Defense 
Act of 1916 provided that the Department should consist of " one 
surgeon-general, . . . who shall be chief of said department, a 
Motliral Corps, a Medical Reserve Corps, ... a Dental Corps, a 
Veterinary Cor]>s, an Knli.stt-d Force, the Nurse Corps, and contract 
surgtHjns . . Subject to the apptiintmeiU of great numbers of 
officers in temjxjrary grades up to and including that of major- 
general, as authorized l»y war legislation, this Act covered the 
organization of the medical service during the World War, with the 
exception that a new temnoraty' body was formed which was known 
as the Sanitaiy Corps ami consisted of officers and enlisted men, not 
graduates in nictiicine, who posses.si'd knowledge or experience of 
value to the Medical Department. The Art approv'cd June 4 1920 
stipulated that the surgeon-general .should have the rank o! major- 
general and should have two assistants with the rank of lirigadier- 
geiieral; it added a n<*w branch, llie Medical Administrative t'orps; 
under this Act the enlisted strength of the Medical Department 
could not exeetnl 5% of the aclu.il commissioniKl and enlisted 
stre.ngtli of the army; the number of officers in the Medical ( orjis 
was fixed at 6*5 for every 1,000 of “ authorized ” (virtually actual) 
enlisted strength of the regular army. 

As provide*! by Act of April 23 1908, the Medical Corp.^ of the 
army consisted of one surgeon-general with rank of brigadier-general, 
14 colonels, 24 lieutenant-colonels, 105 majors and 300 captains or 
first lieutenants, advancement being by seniority except in the ra.se 
of lieutenants, who were j^romoted after three yeans’ .service. 'Khe 
scheme for promotion was modified by the Art atqjroverl June 4 
1920, to provide that offii'ers of the Dental and Medical Corp^ sdiould 
be promoted to the grade of captain after three years’ 
grade of major after 12 years^ service, to the grade 
coloncl after 20 years' .service, and to the grade of colon^ ffi^TTSo 
ye.irs’ service, all subject lo the satisfactory jiassing of the inquired 
c..\<immalions. On Oct. 1 1921 iherct wore 43 coloa^^ 87 lieutenant- 
colonels, 483 majors, 474 captains, and 52 f^^aifeWeuants.^ 
Beginning with J901 the Medical Departmjnj^fclcyed civilian 
dentists under contract. The Act of Maablishecl a 
Dental Corps, consisting of liculen.ints in 1 ^ 

each 1,000 of actual enlisted strength of the eventjtp 

exceed <>o. By an Act approved Oct. 6 1917 tb(‘mad# to 
consist of officers of the same grades and proi)oriion|ittjdMribution of 
grades as were then, or as might thereafter, lie 
ilie Medical Corps. On Oct. i 1921, there were m tS^ental Corps 
eight colonels, 15 lieulenant-rolonels, 62 majors, I^pf^ptains and 
25 first lieiilcnaiils. Thu Veterinary Corps wa.s ^t^^hlisncd by the 
National Defense Art and took over liie veterinarians formerly 
tissigned to mounted regiments and to the Ouarlermaster Depart¬ 
ment. On Oct. I 1921 there were in the Veterinary (‘orjis four 
colonels, six liculenaiit-colonels, 17 majors, 25 (captains, 97 fir.st 
lieutenants and six second lieutenants. I'he Medkal Reserve Corps 
was established by Act of April J3 1908 for the purpose of securing a 
supply of medical officers available in emergency. 'Ehc National 
Defense Act al»oHshed the Medical Reserve Uorps, as such, and 
estaljlivshed an Officers’ Reserve C orps, with sections corresi>onding 
lo the various arms, staff corps and department s of the regular army, 
tinder this law a medical scTtion of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Containing approximately 1,25b phy'sician.s, existed al the outbreak 
of the World War. On Oct. 14 1921 there were 5,8i(> officers enrolled 
in the meclicai section of the Officers’ Reserve Cori>s, 3 t 747 
dental M'Ction, 390 in the veterinary sertion, 204 311 the sanitary 
section, and 491 in the medical administrative section. A Hospital 
Corp.s, composed of hosjiilal stewards and privates, was established 
by Act of March i 1887, which erected that all necessary hospital 
WTvices in garrison, camp or including ambulance service, 

sliould be performed by membcr^/qf,il>js corjis, which wa.s jjerma- 
nently attached to the Medic al The National Defense 

Act ulx)Ushe<i the designation *'' «J*'d substituted 
therefor an Enlisted Force, con.sistiop,jjjSBp^ft)nunissioned officers, 
privates first class, and privates. T^f IkWI (female) 

came into existence in 1901. No appr^C|jl:^‘,jChange in its organi7.a- 
lion was made until the Act of June 4 i^d^wlieii the memlmrs of the 
Nurse Corps were given relative rank, the buperintentlcnt having 
that of major, the assistant superintendents that of captain, chief 
nurses that of first lieutenant, and head nurses and nurses that of 
sc-cond lieutenant. In respect of matters within the line of their 
dutie-s nurses were given authority, in and about military hospitals, 
next after officer.'t of the Medical Department. Nurses in 
continued to be employed under contract for a period of three 
and did not receive the pay of their relative rank. The 
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Administrative Corps was eslablishud by the Act approved June 4 
1920. Appointees therein must have had enlisted service in the 
Medical Department. These officers act in the capacity of adjutants, 
mess olficers, registrars, projjcrty ofiic'ers, commanders of detach¬ 
ments, and the like, in medico-military units, thereby relieving 
medical officers of the necessity of performing these essentUl but 
non-professional duties. 

National Guard. —The organized militia, known as the National 
Guard, possesses a medical departnieJit consisting of a medical corps, 
dental corps, veterinary corps and enlisted force, cfmforming in 
organization, discipline and equipment to like units of the Medical 
Department of the regular army. The personnel, known collectively 
as sanitary troops, is divided into three {groups: (a) those assigned 
to combatant units; (b) those organized into sanitary units such as 
medic.d regiments, hospital companies and ambulance companies; 
and (c) those belonging to state staff corps and departments. 

Peace-time Organization 

Surgeon-General's Whether in peace or war, the surgeon- 

general’s office in Washington is one of the coiirdinate bureaus of the 
War Department which function under the Secretary’ of War through 
the intermediate channel of the chief-of-staff. The surgeon-genera! 
advises the War Department in matters relating to hia bureau, 
coordinates all technical activities of the Mechcal Department 
through corps area or department surgeons, originates mc'dical 
policies, compiles medical statistics, distributes personnel to the 
corps areas and geographical dejjartments, and directly controls all 
matters relating to the purchase of supplies and the expenditure of 
ajiproprialions for construction and repair of hospitals and employ¬ 
ment of civilians. These funetions did not change materially in 
('haracter between 1910 and l()2l but the work expamJud greatly; 
then the duties wore divided between four divisions:—Personnel, 
Supply, Sanitation, and Museum and Library; the organization on 
()(T. I 1921 included the following eleven divisions, each being 
staffed with one or more officers sjjocially sekrted because of their 
knowledge of the subjects handled: Adniinistrative; Coordination, 
Organization and Itquipmenl; Dental; Finance and Supply; 
Hospital; Library; Personnel; Sanitation; Statistical; Training; 
Veterinary. 

Aviation ^fm'ctJ.^Dotailcd adniinistration of Medical Depart¬ 
ment matters relating to aviation is handled by a medical officer 
attached to the. staff of the chief of the air service. 

Department and Corps Area .Surf^eons. —Tlie continental United 
States is divided for administrative purposes into nine “corps 
nrc;a.s,'' and tiie outlying jmsse.ssions into three departments (Hawai¬ 
ian, Philippine,-and I^inama Canal). A departmeut or corps-area 
surgeon, as orwroi 'the staff of the commanding general of each 
department or MlflUtarea, presides over the medical activities therein. 

Station Pmsprincl, —At all military stations, other than general 
hospitals, medical officers and a suitable detachment of enlisted men 
of the Medical Department are assigned to care for the troops and 
to administer the station hospital, wlncli usually provides beds for 
at least 3% «f the forces. If the command is part of a tactical unit 
some or all of these medical officers and enlisted men are nominally 
attached to the combatant troops in i»reparation for active service. 

General Hospitals. —Large institutions, known as “general hos- 
jiitals,” arc maintained (a) to afford better facilities than am lie 
provided at station hospitals for the observation and trciilmcnt of 
obscure, complicated and serious ca.ses, (b) to instruct and train 
junior officers, nurses and cnli.sted men, and (f) to furnish a nucleus 
for expansion in time of war. Id 1910 there were four such hospitals 
in the United States army, which number in 1921 had been iucraiscd 
to six. 

Education, Training and Investigation. —The Army MedicJil 
School, Washington, D.C., was estalilished in 1893 with the object of 
training students in the duties which pertain to the Medical Depart¬ 
ment. The student body consists of officers of the. Medical Corps, 
the Medical Reserve Corps and the National Guard, and of enlisted 
men in the Medical Department. From 1910 to 1919 the regular 
course covered about eight months, but it was shortened and 
instruction in the non-medical features of a complete medico- 
military curriculum transferred to the Medical Field Service bcliool, 
established in 1920 at Carlisle, Pa. 

War-time Organization 

Object of the Medical Department in War. —The objects of Medical 
Department administration in war arc: I’irst, the preservation of the 
strength of the army by {a) the institution of rec|uisilc 

sanitary measures for pi|^l?ntiag avoidable sickness; {b) the rclcn- 
lion of effectives at the front; and (/:) the prompt succour of wounded 
on the battlefield and their removal to the rear, thus preventing the 
unnecessary withdrawal of comliatants from the firing line to 
accomiiany them. Second, the care and traitment of the sick and 
injured in the zone of the advance, on the line of communications, 
and in the home territory. Third, tlio promotion of general moral 
among the troops through the knowledge that efficient medical and 
surgical attention is immeduitely available. 

Voluntnry Aid and the Red Cross. —Organized voluntary' aid mav 
be utilized to supplement the resources and assist the jwirsonnel of 
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the Medical Department only through the American National Red 
Cross. Before military patients are assigned to establishments main¬ 
tained by the Red Cross Society these establishments will Ije placed 
under the immediate direction of a medical officer of the army. 

Administrative Organisation in the Theatre of Operations. —The 
theatre of operations is divitied into (a) the combat zone, including 
division areas, corps areas and »army areas; (h) the communications 
zone, including all territory from the re;ir of the combat zone to and 
including the ba.se. In a large expeditionary force a chief surgeon 
coordinates all Medical Department activities of the force, including 
the combat and communications zones; he organizes his office on 
the basis described above for the surgeoti-gcnerars office. 

Communications Zone. —^’J'he chief surgeon of this zone, as a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of the commanding officer thereof, exercises imme- 
<liate control over the Medical Department units therein, such as 
station and general hospitals, supply depots, training schools, central 
lalioratorics, hospital trains, Iwats and ships, ambulance parks, etc. 
The function of the Mediail Department in the zone of communica¬ 
tion is me.diral procurement, storage and supply, care of the troops 
within its area, evacuation of sick and wounded, and definitive 
hospitalization. Tile following are the more important units: The 
general hospital (formerly termed base hospital) is for definitive 
treatment, having a normal capacity of i,ocxi beds but capable of 
crisis expansion by tentage to 2,000. These irislilutions jirovide 
every facility for the care of the sick and wounded: certain ones 
Bix^cializc on particular classes of injuries or diseases. The authorized 
Ijcrsonnel consists of 40 officers, 120 nurses and 312 enlisted men of 
the Medical Department. 'I'he .station hospital (formerly styled 
camp hospital) has a standard capacity of 3(x> beds and serves the 
iniincdiate local needs of troops belonging to the communicationB 
zone. The i>ersotinel consists of 13 officer.s, 35 nurses and KK) enlisted 
men of the Medical Department. A hospital train consists of 16 cars 
accommodating 360 patients, with a Medical Department person¬ 
nel of four officers, 40 enlist eel men, and female nurses as required. 

Combat Zone.^T^(^ area covered by this zone includes the troops 
which are organized into divisions, rorjis and armies. Uhe Medical 
Department personnel pertaining to an army, to a corps or to a 
division is administered by an army, corps or division surgeon 
rcsiMictively, under siipendsion of the surgeon of the next higher 
unit. The functions of tlie surgeon are coordination, supervision and 
control of the medical service at all times and during combat par¬ 
ticularly the relief or rccnforcoment of the actively engaged Medical 
Depjirtment units by means of army, corps or divisional troops. The 
work concerns iiself only with siiniution, care of troops, collection of 
citsualiies and temporary hospitalization. 

Army and Corps Medical Department Troops.^To an army, in 
addition to its adiniiiislralivc medical jier.sonncl, there are attache.d 
four medical regiments, 15 evacuation hosi>itals, 12 surgical hos¬ 
pitals, one convalescent hosj)ital, one army laboratory, three army 
supply depots, three army veterinary evacuation hospitals, and one 
velermary convalescent hosjiital; collectively these form part of the 
army troops. The 13 evacuation and 12 surgical hospitals are for 
the temporary care of non-ovacuable cases and the convalescent hos¬ 
pital is for those practically well and needing little attention, but 
not yet ready to return to duty. A corps has an administrative 
medical organization similar to that of an army but smaller; it has 
one medical regiment as part of its corps troops. The evacuation 
hospital has the primary function of taking over patients from 
divi.sional (field) hospitals, established by the hospital companies of 
a medic'al regiment, so that these mobile units may move with their 
divisions; provision is made for very comi^lclc surgical traiimcnl if 
necessary. The capacity is 750 beds and the jx-Tsoniiel ^8 officers, 
50 female nurses and 281 enlisted men. I'he surgical hospital .supple¬ 
ments the evacuation hospital for The purpose of handling near the 
front those cases rec|uiring immediate oi>cralion. 'I'he bed capacity 
is 250 and the i>crsonnel consists of 19 officers, 20 female nurses and 
90 enlisted men. The convalescent hospital has a bed capacity of 
5,000 and a |>ersonncl of 2i officers and 153 enlisted men. 

Medical Department Troops Attached to a Division. —The infantry 
division, which is a basic tactical unit, has a Medical Department 
personnel of 148 officers and 1,375 enlisted men. Part of these are 
directly attached to combatant units; llic remainder belong to the 
medical regiment. The regimental medical personnel cares for the 
sick and injured in camp and on the march; supervises local sanita¬ 
tion; goes into action with the troops; and establi.shes battalion or 
regimental aid stations where wounded are collected and given 
temiKirary care. The medical regiment, replacing the sanitary 
train of the pre-war period, consists of a sanitary battalion, an 
ambulance battalion with 40 motor and 20 animal-drawn ambu¬ 
lances, and a hosiulal battalion of three hospital companies, each 
operatii^ a lent (field) hospital of 250 beds aipacily. Its personnel 
consists of 68 officers (medical, dental and veterinary) and 860 
enlisted men. The medical regiment of a division provides jicrsonncl 
for the division surgeon’s office and for sanitation of the division 
area, collects wounded men by litter squads from battalion or 
regimental aid stations and transports them to the ambulances, 
maintains wheeled transportation service for movement of casualties, 
supplies temporary hospitalization, procures and^ is.sues medical 
supplies for the command, renders laboratory service and collects, 
treats and temporarily hospitalizes sick animals. 
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The UEpAkiMENT’s Work in the World War 

Sanitary Ackuwrments. —'I'he value of a inoriiual serviro in war 
fthould be measured, first, by the decree to which it preserves the 
effective streu^th of the armv by .sanitary' methods, ami, second, by 
itB success in evacuatiufi and caring for the sick and wounded, iu 
both respects the Mcdic.il Department of the American army 
attained notable results, riie succe,ss iti preventing infcs'tious dis- 
eases and Uwses from them, as romparwl with the ('ivil and S|vinish- 
American Wars, is shown l)y the fact that only 0,445 fataIiiiesocciirn*d 
as a result of typhoid fever, malari.i, dysentery, smallitox, .niiarlet 
fever, diphtheria ami other mi.sceiianeous couimunuMlde disiMses 
(excluding tuberculosis and pnemnonial, whereas if the S|>anish War 
rate.s had prevailed there wouUl have bwn 101,439 deaths, and it 
the ('ivil War r.ilc had prevailed there would have l>eeii 170,997 
deaths from these causes. 

Care of Sick and Woutuled,-—\n thesurconrof the sick and wounded 
great advances were niailc l>olh in the lhe.atrc of 0|H*r.itions and in 
the service of the iutt'rior. l*ersonne! diret'tly attached to eoni- 
batant organizations was greatly increased. Aloliile surgical hos¬ 
pitals were organized anti 0|K*rated <’lo.sc to the frtiiil; X-ray examina¬ 
tions were everywhere available; splints for use iu Lraiis|M>i'tiiig 
fracture cases were enormt)iisly im]>rovt‘d. Moforizatiou of ambu¬ 
lance servite wa.s carried to an extent hitherto nndreainetl of. H.isc 
hospitals were enlarged to accommodate i.oixj patients or more, and 
were frequently grou)x*d in ct'iUres, sometimes aggregating 20,000 
beds, including the crisis expansion under canvas. In such centres 
the individual hospitals R|>ecializcd, one treating gassed cases, 
another head rases and others clust wounds, fractures, alKlominal 
injuries and medical patients resjiectively. Laboratory service IkhIi at 
the front and on the lines of communication was expandcul beyond 
all preoeflenl. Profoasion.Ll .servic(‘s were more carefully coordinated 
ann RuiK.|rvis(vl than ever t)eforc: the ino-.t expert jicTsonnel was 
divided into group.s, such as upenUing teams, gas te.ims, shock 
teams, etc., for quick transport by autnmoinlc or train to points 
where need was greatest. Veterinary units were augmented hi size* 
and number, caring promptly lor sick and wourufeil animal.s. In 
the zone oi tlie interior hosinlal service w.is brought to the liighest 
standard, the best j>roleasioual tah-ut of the country was mobilized, 
and notalile progress wa.s made in the treatment of the sick and 
injured, particularly in the direction of physical reconstruction of the 
wounded, with a view to returning the individual to ihccommnuily 
as a soil-sustaining citizen. 

Physical ExaininaUons .—Nearly 4,000,000 officers ami men were 

f :iven a careful physical oxaninalion by the M<*<ilcal Dcpirtment 
Kjfore admission to the military service and ufipr.ixiaiatelv the s.i ue 
number were again examined bolore de nobilization; careful records 
thereof protect the interests of both the indi/id ml and the tiovern- 
ment. valuable data as to the physical st Uus of the nation were 
obtained Iroiu an analysis of these rxa iiinntions. 

Personnel .—On April b 1917, the iVIe<lical Depirtment jx;rsonnel 
was not even sufficient for the peacc-ti uc needs ol the small regular 
army. The increase is shown in the following table:— 

November 30 1918 


April 6 1917 

Medical Corps . 491 

Medical Ke.sorve Corps, 
on active duty . 342 

Dental Corps ... 8f> 

Veterinary C'orps 62 

Cotitnict Surgeons . . 181 

Civilian employees 450 


Nurse Corps 233 

Re.servp Nunse Corps on 
active duly . T70 

Enlisted Personnel . . 6,900 


(Approximate) 


Medical Corps . . 30,500 

Dental Corps . . 4,000 

Veterinary ( orps . . 2,000 

Contract Surgeons . 940 

C'iviliau employees . 10,700 

Sanitary Corps . 2,t)<K) 

U.S.A. Amb. Service 20O 


Nurse C'orp.s . . 21,480 

Pmlisted I’ersonnel . 264,<XX) 


Hospitals .—Wlicn war was declared tlie army p^iascssed four 
general and 113 small station hospitals with a total capacity of 
b,(jf)5 beds. At the height of niilitarv artivitics there were in the 
United Slatc.s 47 general hospitals, about 40 large base hospitals 
(ranging in size from 800 to 3,000 beds each) and a great number of 
smaller hosj)iLals; the total capacity was over I3 o,{Xh> patients. In 
the A.E.K Hi the time of the Arnusiicc, Nov. n 1918, there were 
in operation 153 base, Ob camp and 12 convalescent hospitals with a 
bed capacity of 283,§S 3 - By Dec. 5 this capacity had increased to 
296,895 and with buildings already leased, under construction or 
aulliorized, would in due course have rcachtxl 423,722, with crisis 
expansion to 54I,o^)0. ' (W. P. C.) 

ARRIAGA BRUN DA SILVEIRA E PEYRELONGUE. MANGEL 
JOS£ D* (1839-1917), Portuguese politician, was born at Ilorta. 
in the Azores, in 1830. He was educated at the university of \ 
Coimbra, where he took hi.s degree in law in 1866. He hreame ' 
known as a strong Republican, anrl in iSSa was elected deputy 
lor £unclial, in i8go becoming deputy for Tisboii. His Repub- 
Jicaii principles caused him to be a figure of much importance 


at the time of the revolution of 1010, and on Aug. 24 iqii he 
was elected first president of the Portuguese Republic {see Por¬ 
tugal). He re.signed office in 1015, and died March 5 iqt;. 

ARROL, SIR WILLIAM (1839-1913), British engineer, was 
born at Houston, Renfrewshire, Fci). 13 1830. In his boyhood 
he was apprenticed to a smith at Paisley, and worked through 
several engineering shops until, in 1H68, he was able to set up 
as a boiler-maker. In 1872 he took up construction in steel 
and started the Dalraarnock ironworks, becoming an expert in 
bridge-building. 'I’he Caledonian Railway bridge at Glasgow, 
the reconstructed Tay bridge (1882-7), Forth bridge (1882-9), 
the Tower bridge, London, and the Nile bridge at Cairo were 
amongst his principal achievements. He was knighted in 1890. 
H 1- sat in I lie House of Commons for Ayrshire (K.) as a Unionist 
member from iSys-ipoO. He died at Ayr Keb. 20 iyi3. 

Sec Sir Kobert Purvis, Sir William Arrol (1913). 

ARTILLERY (see 2.6S5),—Hefore the World War, the general 
military ideas of artillery procedure and puriio.ses were some¬ 
what the same in all countries. 

If is proposed here to consider the le.ssons of the World War 
in the order in which they vine learnt. As the war progressed, 
fresh problems presented themselves, fresh neeessities arose, 
and artillery methods, equipment, and organization had to be 
modified to meet them. 

The waj on the western European front may he divided into 
four phases: a da.sh by the invadi'r into the enemy’s country; 
a long period of immobile warfare, Itotli sides entrenched; 
and the breaking of the line, followed cither by retreat and rc- 
eonstruetion or else by the full exploitation of victory. 

The finst, or mobile, jihase of a modern war is of the greatest 
imixirtancc; it decides whether the camptiign is to be fought in 
the defender’s country or in the invader’s. When one country 
attacks another, it is the ohject both of her statesman and her 
soldiers to make the initial dash as rapid and eflecl ive as po.ssible, 
so as to finish the campaign in the first stage, and to avoid the 
long war of attrition which results when two nearly equal 
armies are entrenched. Similarly, the defender endeavours to 
crush Hie invading force at the out.set, or to it back into 
its own territory. 'I'lierefore, in pre-war pwfdM'ntion, the re¬ 
quirements of trench warfare must be sttbbrdirurted to those 
of moliile warfare. 

In the World War, at least four-fifths of the main Western 
camptiign was fought in the trenches; and the only seriously 
contested campaign in which the first phase was carried through 
to a finish was the invasion of Rumania by the Germans. Even 
in Allenby’s brilliant I’alestinc camiiaign there was a long 
pause after the taking of Jerusalem. It seems highly probable 
that the longest, though not the most inii>ortant, period of a 
future w'ar will consist of trencji warfare. Speculation as to 
the effect of new weaiions, such as tanks, aircraft, and gas, in 
changing the nature of war.'nay be as misleading as regards the 
future as it has been in the jiast, and, at the least, it is necessary, 
at the presl'nt time, to provide for trench warfare as well as for 
mobile warfare in the training and equipment of an army. 

I. Mobile Ware/vre 

Mobility .—The initial phase of a war requires a high degree 
of mobility. Once the invader has left his own railways behind, 
he must, at first, depend almost entirely on roads. Ife desires 
to advance at the rate of 50 miles a day, which is a very different 
matter from covering 10 m. an hour over short distances. The 
defender requires an equal degree of mobility to counter the 
attack. Motor transport for guns and infantry is the only 
means of attaining this marching piice..JAs regards the artillery, 
with which we are here concerned, fSS‘gradual di.sappearancc 
of the civilian “ van horse ” will, in course of time, make it 
difficult to keep up horsed guns in peace time, and impossible 
in war. There is therefore a general agreement that the artillery 
must become motor artillery. It is obviously impossible to 
make such a change all al once; the question is, which natures 
and formations should be converted first. Before dealing with 
this point we may consider the types of artillery motor required. 
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The weiftht of artillery opinion is apainst the automobile pun- 
carriuge, which is loo large to dig in or conceal, and too vulnerable; 
moreover, the motor is useless when the gun is in action, and might 
better be employed elsewhere. Pulling a gun behind a tractor nas 
many advantages, and is economical of transport, since the tractor 
carries the men and first supply of ammunition. The difficulty is that 
an ordinary Q.F. gun-carnage breaks up when drawn by a tractor 
at any pace faster than a walk. In March 1918, at the tinie of the 
Orman attack, the French brought up a large number of field guns 
drawn by lorries. These guns had to be fitted with rubber-tired 
wheels for the purpose. Again, in the autumn of 1918, the French 
(who were by then very short of horses) used field guns carried on 
lorries, with the gun-tcams carried in molor-oinuilnises converted 
into horse-floats. Only suflicienl horses to bring the guns Into action 
were transported in this way. lly the end of the war the French had 
266 tractor-drawn batteries of divisional artillery, and 30O batteries 
on lorries. 

The French sometimes adopted a still bolder solution of the prob¬ 
lem, namely, carrying the 7-lon caterpillar tractor on a special 
road lorry. Some authorities are disposed to think that this heroic 
method offers a better prospect of success than trying to produce 
a tractor that shall be able to cross country and also to travel fast 
on the road without damage to the surface, h'or a light caterpillar 
tractor, capable of pulling a field gun across country, may be made to 
weigh 50 cwt. or less, so that a large 4-ton lorry can carry both the 
tnietor and a 30-cwt. field gun as far as the point where the gun has 
to leave the road. However, the method of carr>ung one motor on 
another seems so wasteful that it is regarded as a last re.eource. 

The Italians have tried carrying the guns on lorries, with ramps to 
run them on and off, but find the system wasteful of transport; the 
gun takes up so much apace on the lorry that there is no room to load 
It to its full ciipacity with men and ammunition. In 1921 they were 
experimenting with low-travelling jilatforms, of which one or iK>ssil)ly 
two are to be drawn by elastic couplings behind a fast road tractor; 
the platform, which carries a wheele<l field gun, is on rubber-tired 
wheels and is supported on road springs so as to run smoothly at 12 
m. an hour, 'rhosc are for resen’c '* army ” field artiller>', and the 
guns are to be drawn into position by the horses, or cross-country 
tractors, of the divisional artillery which they reenforce. 

'I'hcre is one set of conditions under whicli the carrier has the ad¬ 
vantage of the tractor, and that is in getting guns forward over the 
“ crater-field ” when this is very boggy. In the zone of contact of two 
hostile forces, when these arc cntrtMiciie*!, the ground is pcx:k-marked 
with shell craters, and in wet weather it may become a swamp into 
which any wheeled veluele sinks, even if it is attempted to drag it 
behind a caterpillar. There are eertain eonditions of ground over 
whieh a caterpillar ran carry a gun, though it cannot drag it. These 
must, however, he considered CNceptionnl, and too rare to justify the 
adoption of carriers in place of tractors. Moreover, the sinking of 
thegunmaybe obviated to n great extent by using “ girdles," wliich 
arc linked plates .surrounding tlic wlieeN. Girdles arc also used on 
wheeled tractors for crossing soft ground. 

A very imporiani factor in the question of the motor transixirt of 
artillery is the necessity of using the agrirnllural motors of the 
country in lime of war. 'Ehe French are now endeavouring to pro¬ 
duce an agrieulliiral tractor, mobile oti and off the road, which shall 
fulfil military reiiuiremciUs and shall also 1 k‘ used very large 
numbers for ngrinillure. The irttroducliur; of a prnportiun of auto¬ 
mobile gun-carriages, Chough spoken of by the French press, is a 
question which i.s still unsettleu. The French guns up to the 6 in., 
and howntz(?rs up to the 9*45 in. inclusive will be road-mobile, being 
divided into tractor loads, where possible not exceeding 5 tons net. 
All heavier natures will be on railway mountings. 

in Italy, the intention is to have all the divisional artillery (which 
is to consist ol field guns and field howitzers only) drawn by .small 
agricultural tractors, road speed 5 rii. an hour. These are not to be 
caterpillars but four-wdieel-urive motors, and it is eon.sidered that the 
pattern adopted (Pavesi of Milan) will be sutfirienlly mobile across 
country. lurdlcs are carried for use on soft ground. 'Pbe army field 
artillery w'ill be drawn by fast road tractors as mcntionc<l above. 
The corps artillery, consisting of 4-iu. guns and 6-iii. howitzers, will 
be drawn by wheeled road tractors of 50 and 55 H.P. These are also 
used for the component parts of heavy artillery lo.id.s up to the 12-iii. 
howitzer inclusive. These also curry girdles for soft ground. 

The question of artillery transport is more urgent in Italy than 
elsewhere, since the country produces no artillerj- draught-horses. 
Italy is the only country which has actually begun the conversion of 
horsed to motor artillery; the Imited States and France, though they 
used motor artillery during the war, are still only preparing to intro¬ 
duce it as part of their permanent organization. J'he Italian **aulo- 
portatu " army regiment of 48 field guns referred to ubtn'C is theonly 
such unit in existence. The reason w'liy wlieeled tractors, not cater¬ 
pillars, have been preferred is that owing to the nature of the cul¬ 
tivation there is no prospect of cross-country agricultural tractors of 
the caterpillar type being used on any large scale. 

The United States are trying both tractors and automobile gun- 
carriages; apparently they tfo not favour platform carriers. 

The order of conversion of the different horsed artillery forma¬ 
tions to motor transport will probably, in all countries, be on 
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the following lines; (i) All transport which keeps to the road, 
including ammunition columns; (2) all guns and howitzers 
heavier than the divisional artillery; (3) army held artillery; 
(4) all first-line ammunition wagons; (j) guns and fighting 
battery wagons of the divisional artillery. It is, however, an 
open question whether army field artillery should not be con¬ 
verted to motor transport first of all, on account of the high 
importance of having a reserve of field artillery, able to travel 
long distances at a fast pace, available on the outbreak of war. 

It need hardly be said that in future the artillery motors of the 
fighting formations will belong to the artillery and be driven 
by artillery drivers, not by men borrowed from the general 
transport corps of the army. 

Koad-Mobiie Supcr-Hcaiy Artillery .—One of the first sur¬ 
prises of the war was the reduction of the strong fortresses in 
Belgium and northern France by the German super-heavy 
artillery. These fortres.si's were designed to resist 6-iii. guns and 
8-in. howitzers, and the Germans brought up 12-in. and even 
i6-5-in. (42 cm.) howitzers by road to attack them. The limita¬ 
tions of the trans|x)rt of heavy loads by road vary in different 
countries. The British u.scd 22-ton traction engines in the S. 
African War of iSgo-igo2, at the end of which they were sold 
out of the service as too heavy for English bridges. The bridges 
on the continental “ national ” roads are stronger than most 
English liridges, and, on some routes, arc capable of taking a 
gross load of 30 tons on four wheels. The 42-cm. howitzer was 
divided into loads, the heaviest of which was about 2g tons gross. 
It was no doubt built wfith regard to the roads by which it would 
have to travel. A short (25-calibre) O'2-in. gun or long S-in. gun 
would make loads of the same weight. However, in France it 
has been decided, as mentioned above, not to trans[K)rt super- 
heavy ordnance by road. 'I’hese pieces are all to be on railway 
mountings. The reason for this is the greatly increased range 
wliich was demanded of howitzers during the war; thus the 
British () in. howitzer in use in 1014, which ranged b,ooo yd., 
was replacetl by a howitzer of the same calibre ranging 11,600 
yd., and a similar increase of range was required of all pieces 
w’hich, before the war, were classed as siege artillery. It is there¬ 
fore considered that it will always be jiossible to find or to build 
a position for heavy guns and howitzers on railway mountings 
within range of a fort or of any target which they may have to 
engage. 

Liaison .—An early experience of the war was the breakdown 
of the method of cotiperation of infantry and artillery which 
had been taught in peace time. The French were the great 
exponents of this method. It consisted of liaison par Ic haul, 
which means, for instance, that the divisional commander de¬ 
tails a gruupr of three batteries to support the attack of a brigade 
of infantry; and liaison par tc has, which means that the in¬ 
fantry brigade and artillery group commanders, and even 
their subordinates, the battalion and the battery commanders, 
keep up constant communication during the fight. Under 
battle conditions, liaison par Ic has broke down at once. The 
British did rather better than the French, because they had 
five officers per battery as against three, and because they were 
trained in the use of the concealed artUlcry position, wliich 
necessitates distant communications. During sedentary war¬ 
fare communication was perfect; every company in the front¬ 
line trench had a battery to support it, and the battery prided 
itself on putting over a storm of shrapnel witliiii 10 seconds of 
receiving the call for assistance. But as soon as the troops left 
their trenches, in advance or retreat, direct commuiiicatiPn 
between infantry and artillery units ceased altogether. Tele¬ 
phone lines were cut by the enemy’s fire; visual signallers were 
shot down, or, even if they succeeded in finding cover, the 
smoke and dust soon interrupted their view. Orderlies rarely 
succeeded in getting through, and the few that escaped being 
killed or wounded arrived too late for their messages to be of 
any use. Many devices were tried by the armies engaged; 
the German system of light signals was the least unsatisfactory. 
But the direct and intimate cooperation of infantry and artillery 
units was never realized. 
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The Barrage—Tias breakdown of communiciitions obliged 
the contending armies to adopt a simpler means of cooperation, 
and led to the general introduction of the “ creeping barrage ” 
(French barrage rvulant, (lerman Frucrwalze). Briefly, it is a 
screen of shells bursting on and close to the ground, which is 
moved forward across the country by short leaps according 
to a pre-determined time-table. It is “ hailed " on each suc¬ 
cessive objective for some to minutes before the infantry assaults 
it, in order to intensify the effect. It is then moved forward 
again to screen their further progress, and, when the last ob¬ 
jective has been reached, it becomes a “ standing ” barrage 
to screen and protect the troops while they “ consolidate ” 
the ground which has been gained. 

The infantry follow behind the barrage, keeping just clear of 
the zone of bursting shell. They arc screened from aimed fire 
by the smoke and the dust thrown up, and the barrage is in¬ 
tended to destroy any opposition asit passes on. If it .succeeds in 
doing this, communication between infantry units and the sup¬ 
porting artillery becomes superfluous. It has proved practically 
impossible to control or check the pace of the barrage when it 
has once started, although the Germans attempted to do so 
by light signals. This is on aeeount of the difliculty of passing 
the information from the particular infantry unit which wants a 
modification of programme to the particular battery or bat¬ 
teries concerned with that part of the barrage, through a chain 
of command.” For at least one gun per 20 yd. of barrage front 
is used, and the batteries whose concentrated fire forma the bar¬ 
rage may themselves be widely dispersed. 

Similar creeping barrages are used to screen retreating troops, 
though the problem is then more difficult, since the enemy dic¬ 
tates the pace of retirement. Such barrages are therefore made 
as simple as possible in plan and in execution. Other forms of 
barrage arc used. “ Flank ” barrages are used to screen the 
flanks of troops, either halted or in motion. “Standing,” as 
opposed to “ creeping,” barrages are used for many purposes, 
such as to prevent the enemy from reinforcing a portion of his 
line which is being attacked. A form of standing barrage often 
used for this purpose is the “ box ” barrage, consisting of one 
barrage parallel to the front attacked and two at right angles to 
it, forming three sides of a rectangle. A “ preventive ” barrage 
is put down over the enemy's lines when he is supposed to be 
about to attack. A “ counter barrage ” is one put down when 
the enemy is actually attacking, so managed as to take effect 
on his troops as they follow up their own barrage. In some 
instances a sham barrage, with no troops behind it, was used to 
divert attention from the real attack. 

Important as the barrage is, it cannot be considered a satis¬ 
factory substitute for aimed fire; it is an expedient which has to 
be resorted to when fire of precision cannot be carried out. Mar¬ 
shal Foch had occasion to warn the French artillery against 
trusting too much to it. In a circular issued in the summer of 
1918, he writes:— 

" The rolling barrage adopted by the Germans no longer mwts 
the conception of the present war. The artillery cannot pretend to _ 
overwhelm the entire terrain of the attack with a rolling barracc. 
even if redoubled. Its object is not gained by unloosing a brutal hre 
over a given zone and searching progressively at random with a 
fire directed straight to its front, without regard as to whether it is 
followed by the infantry. It is liettcr to attack definite poinU 
and intensify the interdiction, the counter-battery, or the crushing 
fire on certain points, reacr\'ing a part of the field batteries for accom¬ 
panying the infantry in intimate cooperation with it. 

In other words, it is unsound to abandon at the outset all 
fire of precision on important targets, and every endeavour to 
work in cooperation with the infantry, and, instead, to attempt 
to mow down aU opposition with a machine. 

The Barrage in Mobile TFar/nrc.—Altliough the creeping bar¬ 
rage is primarily used in the deliberate attack on an entrenched 
ppsition, even in mobile warfare troops are frequently checked 
by an enemy holding an improvised position, and it may then bo 
necessary to bring up all available artillery iil once, and to^form 
a creeping barrage to cover the attack. When an attack is led 
by tanks, it is necessary to have a barrage to conceal them, other¬ 
wise a great many are hit. 


Wireless telegraphy may possibly he so developed as to be¬ 
come both directive and selective, so that a hundred stations 
may talk at once without mutual interference, or risk of being 
“jammed” by the enemy. Some progress in this direction 
has already been made. If this or other reliable means of sending 
and receiving messages becomes a practical fact, it will solve 
the problem of communication between infantry and artillery, 
and the crude method of barrage will fall into disuse. 

Guns of Accompaniment—As, the creeping barrage advances 
it is intended to destroy all opposition. But it was found in 
practice that enemy detachments provided with good cover, 
such as machine-gun sections with overhead protection, got 
underground while the barrage was passing over them, and then 
reapiieared, causing very heavy losses to the attacking troops. 
The French a.scribe the majority of their losses in the best phase 
of the war to this cause. Now it would be extremely dangerous, 
even if it were possible, to bring the barrage back to “ pound ” 
such a danger spot. By the time this had lieen done, the ad¬ 
vancing troops might very possibly have dispo.sed of the ma¬ 
chine-guns by bombing, and have resumed their advance, in 
which ease they would come under their own barrage fire. It 
I is manifestly impossible to get the fire of distant guns on to a 
mathiiie-gun nest in time, though something might be done by 
an aeroplane dropping a light-ball on it to attract the attention 
of the guns. The result of the failure of artillery support in this 
matter has been a genend outcry for guns of accompaniment; 
that is to say light guns, either pack, motor, or hand-drawn, 
capable of advancing with the infantry, and of dealing with 
machinc-gun nests and strong points that have survived the 
barrage, and with tanks. 

The matured German opinion is expressed in the following 
quotation from a document issued scarcely 10 weeks before the 
Armistice:— 

" The guns of accompaniment must engage at short range the 
enemy with whom the infantry is fighting at close quarters. By rea¬ 
son of their proximity to the infantry they can be fired at the right 
moment, and on the right target, more easily than the artillery in 
rear. Also, being at close range, they can fire on objectives which 
cannot be observed from the rear.” 

A light 9-pounder, firing 11 .E. shell only, to an effective 
range of about 3,000 yd., is the type of weapon required. The 
British used their 3-7-in. mountain howitzer, firing a 20-lb. 
shell, when available; but the ammunition was eon.sidcred too 
heavy, and troops who posses.scd captured German light trench 
mortars, firing a 14-lb. shell, found this a better weapon for 
the purpose. The latest type of gun is the U.S. infantry 
howitzer,” which is carried so lar forward as possible by a small 
cross-country motor vehicle, and thence wheeled or carried by 
hand. It fires a 6-lb. shell for direct fire, and a 9-lb. shell for 
high-anglc fire. • 

These guns arc required ax the rate of about one per 100 yd, 
of the front of the advance, or from 12 to 16 per ffivisioii. The 
French have decided that a gun of accompaniment is to be intro¬ 
duced, and it is understood that it will be motor-drawn or motor- 
carried, but no further details are available. The Germans, in 

1917 and 191S, used a variety of light guns styled “ infantry 
guns” in addition to their infantry trench mortars, which were 
fitted for direct as well as for high-angle fire. But in the great 

1918 battles their invariable practice was to detail one, two or 
more batteries of the divisional field artillery, fully horsed, and 
with their own ammunition carriages, to support the divisional 
infantry attack by direct accompaniment (sometimes reenforced). 
After trying other methods, they finally adopted the practice 
of allotting sections, or even single guns, to the battalions 
engaged. These single guns or sections followed up the leading 
lines of infantry, running up by hand when the horses could* 
not get forward.' 

'The. relation of the artillery commander to the infantry com¬ 
mander, both being on the .sjKit, was a difficult question which was 
never definitely solved. In practice, indication of task was as a rule 
the duty of the infantry commander, and choice of position and 
method that of the gunner. But the. latter reinaincd free to engage 
any favourable target without wait.iig for orders. ft . J'. A.J 
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Cun-Carryinn Tanks arc here considered as gun-carriers. A 
war-time tank normally carried two short 6-pounder guns, one 
on each side, and 200 rounds of ammunition; it could carry 
another 100 rounds if required. If the tank were made larger, it 
could carry a 12-pounder or 18-poundcr gun in.side. When the 
gun i.s put outside, on the top, the machine ceases to be a tank 
and becomes an automobile gun-carriage or a caterpillar carrier; 
these have been discussed on pp. 248-45. 

The volume of fire from a tank is not sufficient to constitute 
a decisive factor in the combat. Irire with shrapnel and time 
fuze from a moving tank would be a waste of ammunition, 
and the tank would not last long if it stood still. The small 
H.E. shell is nearly useless against men in the open, and 
the case-shot which the tank carries is effective only at very 
short range. The guns of a tank cannot be citpecled to engage 
infantry manning a trench parapet, and keep down their fire, 
except when the tank succeeds in getting astride of the trench 
and firing down it to right and left. Even then the effect is 
rather moral than material, since the infantry are protected by 
the traverses and indentations of the trench, which are s|)eciaUy 
designed to prevent enfilade. Practically, there are only two 
things that the guns of a tank can do, hut the.se arc both im¬ 
portant. They can destroy an enemy tank, and they can put a 
H.E. shell into a machine-gun emplacement at short range, long 
before a message could be got through to a field gun a mile 
behind. For both these purposes the 6-pounder gun is sufficiently 
powerful, though it is possible that thickly armoured tanks may 
be introduced which will require a heavier weapon to pierce 
them. Quite apart from its gun-power, the tank supplements 
and sometimes replaces artillery fire by its power of crushing 
obstacles, notably barbed wire and iron pali.sades. 

It remains to be considered whether the tank is a satisfactory 
substitute for the infantry gun of accompaniment. The a(l- 
vocates of tanks anticipate that in future an infantry attack 
will be carried out on the following lines:—In front of all is the 
creeping barrage, closely followed by the infantry and the light 
tanks (“ cruisers ”) armed with machine-guns and possibly 
0-[)ounders; behind these come i8-pounders or heavier pieces 
on armoured automobile carriages (“ battleships ”)t and small 
fast caterpillars (“ destroyers ”) carrying tank-stopping ma¬ 
chine-guns. J ust before the assault tlie “ crui.sers ” dash for¬ 
ward in advance of the infantry, sufifxtrted by the fire of the 
“ battleshi|>s ” and escorted by the “ destroyers.” The “ battle¬ 
ships ” also deal with machine-gun nests and strong iwints that 
have escajjed the barrage. As the infantry continue their 
advance, the motor-drawn guns behind, which have been form¬ 
ing the barrage, advance by echelons to fresh positions behind 
the infantry, and carry the barrage forward. 

Supposing an attack on these lines to be carried straight 
through, no infantry guns, capable of fighting on their own 
wheels, would be required. But it is objected that if the in¬ 
fantry attack were checked, as is inevitable at times, their only- 
guns of accompaniment would be the large and conspicuous 
“ battleships,” which are very vulnerable when standing still. 
The .same objection would apply in a retreat, which is a .scries 
of halts to check the enemy. It would appear, therefore, that the 
infantry gun must be separable from its motor, so that it can 
fight, and conceal itself, on its own wheels. Neither the 
‘‘ cruiser ” nor the “ battle.ship ” tank satisfies this condition, 
but it may possibly be desirable to introduce a tank which shall 
carry a light gun to the fighting front, dismount it, hand it over 
to the infantry, and then advance on its own account, with its 
machine-guns, as a fighting tank. No tank of this kind has 
yet been tried, and moreover there is no present prospect of the 
large and expensive armoured “ battleships ” being provided in 
any army. Manufacture on the large scale would probably not 
begin till the outbreak of war. In the meantime, the infantry 
guti of accompaniment will have to be developed as an infantry 
weapon, independently of the ” land fleet.” Whether it should 
be motor-drawn, motor-carried, mule-carried or man-handled 
is still an open question. Many officers are in favour of a gun 
dra-.vn by a small tractor, to take it as far forward as possible; 
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the gun to be light enough to be man-handled when the tractor 
fails. The American infantry howitzer referred to above realizes 
this idea, except that it is carried instead of being drawn. 

Artillery Fire at Tanks. —I'he best means of stopping tanks 
is still an open question. It would at first seem a simple matter 
to make direct hits on them, but in practice the enemy’s barrage 
and bombardment interpose a screen of bursting shells behind 
which the tanks can approach unseen. Moreover, it is not easy 
to find a position tiflording a good view, from which the gunners 
c.an lay over the open sights, within 2,000 yd. of the front line. 
Indirect laying is too slow for moving objects. When preparing 
to meet the Herman advance of March iqi8, the Briti.sh plan 
was to hide a number of field guns in or close to the front line, 
which were to keep silent till tanks appeared, and then fire on 
them. 'These guns were never heard of again; they were all 
destroyed by the intensive bombardment which preceded the 
attack. In some cases, land mines were buried under the 
barbed wire entanglements to prevent the tanks from “ rolling 
them out,” but these mines rarely survived the bombardment. 
They might be useful, however, if the enemy attempted a sur¬ 
prise attack with tanks without a preliminary bombardment. 
The be.st means of resisting a tank attack on an entrenched 
position would appear to be the provision of numerous small 
anti-tank guns in the trench area, as described below. 

In mobile warfare the conditions are somewhat dilTerent; in 
the autumn of 1018, when the British alone used 2,000 tanks, 
many of these were destroyed by the German rear-guard bat¬ 
teries, and by concealed guns left bcliind for the purjjose. The 
Germans used heavy .single-loading “ anti-tank rifles,” pending 
the introduction of large calibre “ anti-tank machine-guns,” 
and it is stated that a tank-stopping rifle grenade, fired from the 
muzzle of an infantry rifle, has lately been produced. It would 
.se-em, however, that in open warfare the most formidable op¬ 
ponent of the tank is the enemy tank, and it is probable that a 
special ty|)e of light fast tank—a “ tank destroyer ”—armed 
with one gun amidships, or even with a heavy machine-gun 
only, will be introduced. 

II. Trench Warjare 

The lessons of the first phase of the war had been the necessity 
for a high degree of mobility, the breakdown of direct liaison 
between infantry and artillery, and the weakness of permanent 
fortifications of old-fashioned type when attacked by modern 
guns. When the armies .settled down to “ sedentary ” trench 
warfare, a fresh set of problems presented themselves. 

At first, the trench system, however multiplied in detail, was 
simple and continuous in the ensemble; in 1015 a sy.stem often 
consisted of three lines or skeins of trenches half a mile apart 
and connected by communication trenches. But, in the latter 
part of the war, dilTerent principles were followed, and a modern 
trench system is not a single strongly garri.soned line, in which 
the troops would offer an easy target to artillery, but a fortified 
zone two to three miles in depth. 'The front nearest to the 
enemy is not a continuous parapet; it is dotted with inter¬ 
supporting points of resistance, varying from a shell-crater 
holding three men to an armoured “ pill-box ” or a fortified 
“ strong point ” held by a platoon with machine-guns. The 
actual front trench may be a mile behind the front of the system, 
and in any case is not visible to the enemy. It is dug on a reverse 
slope when possible, as a field of fire of 100 yd. is quite enough 
for modern rapid-firing rifles and machine-guns. Even the front 
trench is often not continuous, but consists of short lengths 
arranged so that each can be enfiladed by guns, or more usually 
machine-guns, in rear. It is a chain of defences, rather than a 
continuous barrier. Behind the front trench is a network of 
fire trenches, strong points, and communication trenches from 
one to two miles in depth; this is a styled the “ battle zone.” 
Behind this is the second-line trench, which forms the front of 
the “ reserve zone.” Still further to the rear there may be 
second and third trench systems and reserve lines. The ground 
in front of the battle zone is the outpost zone, and is not in¬ 
tended to offer serious resistance. Its function is to screen the 
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battle zone, and to delay an attack long enough to allow 
the battle zone to be manned. 

The field artillery have three sets of positions, known as for¬ 
ward, main, and reserve. The forward positions are in the battle 
zone, and the guns posted there are intended to protect the out¬ 
post zone, and to support minor attacks made from this zone 
(.?ce p. 25.^, Warfare betwirn Front Trenches). The main ))osilions 
are 3,000 to 4,000 yd. behind the front trench, that is, in the re¬ 
serve zone, some 1,000 yd. behind the second-line trench; the 
guns posted in the main positions barrage the front trench and 
support the infantry in the battle zone. The reserve iiositions 
are 3,000 to 4,000 yd. behind the second-line tret\ch, and the 
guns, when they occupy them, barrage t he second-line trench and 
support the infantry in the resen'e zone. 

Normally about one-third of the divisional field artillery are 
in the forward positions and two-thirds in the main positions. 
The reserve positions are ready for occupation and supplied 
with ammunition.^ 

The medium and heavy artillery are behind the field artillery, 
and the wagon lines are out of field-gun range, that is, at letisl 
S m. from the enemy’s field artillery positions. Additional artil¬ 
lery positions are jirepared, so far as the su])ply of labour per¬ 
mits, for reenforcing units, which are i)ul in when it is intended 
to attack, or when an enemy attack is threatened. All guns 
normally belonging to the front are in emplacements provided 
with overhead cover, and carefully camouflaged against the 
camera. All fire trenches and entrenched posts (called “ .strong 
points ”) arc protected by civlunglemcnts of barbed wire. Artil¬ 
lery observing jiosts (“ O.P.’s ”) from which the fire of the bat¬ 
teries is directed, are disposed wherever they can be concealed, 
and the whole system is comtccled ui> by an elaborate network 
of telephone wires, the main lines being (in British practice) 
deeply buried. 

The arc of fire retjuired of e;ich biittcry has to be considered 
when siting and entrenching it. The following is a typical 
arrangement, subject to considerable local variation. It applies 
to a division of three infantry brigad(!S of four biittalions, three 
field-gun brigades of four batteries, and one field-howitzer brig.ade 
of-four batteries. Each infantry brigade holds one unit of front, 
about 1,000 yd., and is supported by one field-gun brigade. 
Of the four batteries of this brigade, three cover their own unit 
of front and can cover one more unit on each side, making 3,000 
yd. of front; the fourth battery is a “ swinger,” and covers two 
units on each sale of its own unit, making 5,000 yd. of front. All 
the field-howitzer batteries are swingers. This arrangement 
enables the division to turn 13 field batteries on to any iM)int on 
its own front, and to turn 6 fiebl batteries on to the front of 
cither of the neighbouring divisions when called upon. The 
medium, heavy, and super-heavy guns arid howitzers arc all 
sited, when possible, so as to engage any target within their 
range. 

Under these conditions, ns soon as trench warfare began, 
artillery fire became a matter of very careful preparation and 
rapid execution. A battery was Uable to be called on suddenly 
to fire on any one of a hundred dilTercnt targets, visible from an 
O.P. or not. The first essential was to get every gun to shoot 
to map range. In open warfare, artillery firing at visible targets 
neglect the “ error of the day ” ilue to variations of temiierature, 
barometric pressure, and wind, since this is corrected by direct 
observation of fire. In the trenches this error became of great 
importance; it might, and did, make the difference between 
hitting the enemy or our own infantry. The daily “ Meteor " 
telegram from the meteorological .section of the army corps was 
supplemented by reference to the thermometer and wind-gauge 
whenever a battery opened fire. Worn guns were carefully 
“ calibrated ” so that their error could be allowctl for; this was 

’ The British, who used f>-gun lotteries, used to keep two guns of a 
tettery forward and four in the main position; with 4-gun batteries it 
Jirtnot usually advisable to .split them up. The Germans used to keep 

t . whole of their field guns in the main and re,serve positions, and 
9C were further back than those described above; guns were sent 
to the advanced positions for sirecial tasks only, and were with- 
wn astjbon ns these had been completed. 


done at speciid ranges behind the front, or, when this could not 
be done, by firing at known points in the enemy’s lines. The 
next matter was to obtain an accurate map, with the positions 
of the batteries and their targets marked on it, so as to enable 
the exact map range to be measured.® The result of this work 
was a great improvement in shooting, and consequent economy 
of ammunition. Unfortunately the varieties of powder supplied 
caused a further comiilication. It proved impossible to distribute 
the ammunition so that each brigade had always one particular 
nature or brand of [lowdcr, except on special occasions, when 
preparations were made for a great attack. It was therefore 
customary, in trench warfare, to “ register ” all prospective 
targets, or at least points near them.® 

Howitzers .-—The necessity for searching deep trenches and 
penetrating ovcrhetid cover gave rise to a demand for more 
howitzers. The field gun, firing shrapnel, was invaluable when 
the enemy moved about their trenches, or showe<l themselves 
over their parapets; at other times shrapnel was of little use, 
except for btirragc. The field gun H.E. shell was too small to 
penetrate parajmls, and the field-howitzer shell did not penetrate 
well-built dugouts. All the belligerents found that the most 
usidul weapon for bombardment was tlu' 6-in. (15 or 15-5 cm.) 
howitzer, throwing a shell of 100 pounds. 'I’hc Germans in par¬ 
ticular regardeti this its their most important weiiiton for trench 
warfare. In 1014 the British army had only a few old-pattern 
6-in. .siege howitzers, but from iot5 they had a 6-in. Q.F. 
howitzer ranging 10,000 yd., which range was afterwards in- 
ercaseil to n,6oo yd. by the issue of stream-line shell. By the 
en<l of the. Wiir the British had 6,437 howitzers in France alone; 
3,633 6-itt. howitzers had been issued, and 1,458 were in the 
line on Armi.stice day, which shows the rate at which they were 
worn out. 'Tlwy firetl over 22,000,000 rotinds. 

Similarly in 1014 the French had only 300 howitzers of 155 
mm., of which 104 were mobile. lit 1918 they had 6,000 of this 
and larger calibres. 

The heavy and super-heax'y howitzers, 8-in. (21 cm.),q-2 or 
0-4-in. (24 cm.) and higher calibres were used for work too 
heavy for the 6-in. 

For all calibres over 6-in., howitzers .soon began to stitiersede 
guns, though a few flat-tritjcctory hetivy guns were used. I'he 
reason for this was a question of supply. A howitzer firing at 
45° gets its shell to the target with a much smaller powder 
charge than a high-velocity gun, and consequently lasts perhaps 
10 times as long before it has to be retubed. 

Increased Ran^c .—The iirccision with which “ map fire ” 
could be carried out by the methods described above led to head¬ 
quarters, wagon lines, ammunition “ dumps,” and installations 
behind the lines being shifted to greater distances from the front. 
This cretited a demand for increased range. When the Germans 
initiated the .system of covering the front w-ith a zone of “ pill¬ 
boxes ” and small posts, and withdrawing the front trench (or 
its equivalent chain of short trenches) a mile behind the front 
of the defended zone, the ranges were still further increased. 
Even before this, the Germans had lengthened their fiehl gun 
and brought out a stream-line shell which increased its range 
from 6,000 yd. to 11,700 yd.; their old field howitzer ranged 
7,600 yd., their igifi pattern 10,500 yd., and similarly with the 
6-in. howitzer and larger calibres. Other nations did the same; 
the French altered the trail of their 75-mm. field gun so as to 
get more elevation and increase the range to 11,000 yd. with 
stream-line shell, and introduced their short iq-cm. gun, convert ed 

•This resurvev often .showed local landmarks to be 100 or 2<K) 
yd. from their positions as marked on the original maps. 

• Registration consisted of-firing a series and noting the result, 
corrected to standard “Meteor” conditions. These series wer^ 
observed from O.P.’s when possible, otherwise by aeroplanes or 
sound-ranging. Tints when an en<*my wttrking party was reported 
by an aeroplane in Trench 56, a battery commander got the order 
“ Target 56 stop 25 shrapnel 25 IIF. Fire." He looked up 50 in his 
registration' book, corrected the recorded elevation, directiop, and 
fuze for ” Meteor ” and powder in use, gave his orders, and his guns 
fired the 50 rounds in half a minute. The aeroplane observed the 
result, which was entered in the registration book for future reference. 
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to an 8-in. howitzer. In guns designed since the war the increase 
of range is very marked; tlius the United States require 15,000 
yd. of range for their new field gun; the latest pattern of British 
i8-ix)undcr issued during the war ranged 10,800 yd., and the 
fortheoming pattern will probably range as far as the U.S. gun. 

Hundred-MUe Guns .—'Phis general incrca.se of range cul¬ 
minated in the German gun or rather guns (colloquially called 
“ Big Berthas ”) whi(di shelled I’aris from a distance of 76 miles.* 
As early as iqr s the Germans shelled Dunkirk from a point 25 
m. <lislant with a r4-in. naval gun, and they proposed, if they 
succeeded in driving the Allies bai'k from Calai.s, to u.sc 110- 
milc guns which should command the whole of the Briti.sh coast 
from Yarmoutli to Southampton, and the whole of the London 
district. Such guns are not s[>ecially difficult to make, and both 
the British an<l the French artillery authorities had worked out 
the design of loo-mile guns some j'cars before the war. In 
principle tlicy <lepcnd on firing a shell upwtrrds so as to cle.'ir 
the dense layer of air lying ne.xt to the earth, and to attain a 
height of some 25 m. where tlie air is so rarefie<! as to oppose 
l>ractically no re.sistance to the llighl of the shell. Seven of 
tlie.sc guns were used again.st Paris in 1018, and id tlie end of the 
war the Germatis liad si.x more building; tlie British, I’rcnch, 
and Italian Governments had each at least one of these guns 
biiihling, but it is uialer.stood that none of these were com¬ 
pleted. Owing to the high powder pressure c.m])loyed, and con- 
■sequent high temperature in the bore, the life of the German 
guns wiis only iibout 50 rounds, after which they had to be 
rebored. For this rca.son the too mile gun marks about the limit 
of practical possibility with propellants now in use. But, if it 
were considered advisable, it wouh.l be possible to nmke a 
special powder giving lower lemiicratures than the gun-cotton 
and nil ro-glyccrine powders now in use, tind so increase the 
life of these guns. 

Ftashks.t Powdrr. —During “ .sedentary ” warfare, any gun 
which fired at night within direct view of the enemy was liable 
to be marked down by the “ flash-spotting ” sei tion opposite 
to it, who got cross bearings to it, after which it was soon shelled 
out. It was therefore necessary to introduce flashlcss powder, 
or else to add a portion of siiecial chemical comfK>sition to the 
ordinary charge for all guns which could not be hidden behind 
woods or hills. The Unitc<i .Sttiles have specified that it is to be 
used in their new field gun. 

Ranginj’ by Airnplane .—Apart from the work done by air¬ 
craft in locating targets by direct obsen-ation or by photogr.aphy, 
they were used during trench warfare for ranging on targets 
which could not be obsen'cd from the ground. The aeroplane 
Was from the first fitted w'ith a wireless sending set; but it w:w 
only towards the end of the W'ar th:il practical forms of receiving 
apparatus were evolved, and, generally sjieaking, me.s.sages to 
the aeroplane had to be sent by code signals, which were strqw 
of white cloth laid out on the ground near the battery. Only 
simple signals such as “ Ready to Fire ” could be used; it was 
therefore necessary to arrange the details as to the target to be 
observed beforehaiul. Ranging was carried out deliberately, 
the aeroplane sending down the result of eai h shot. Only one 
such series could be fired at a time on an army corps front, as, 
with the instruments then in use, if two iicro|)lanes had been 
sending wireless at the same moment they would have inter¬ 
fered with each other. Until the means of wireless communica¬ 
tion are improved, aeroplane ranging will remain too slow and 
elaborate a method for field artillery in mobile warfare, though 
it may bc^ applied to heavy artillery. 

Souni-Rani^inn .—This is described under RANGEFlNnr.RS 
AMn I’osiiioN Finders. It consists in measuring the intervals 
pf time at which the sound of an enemy gun successively reaches 
three or more stations, and, from the differences, calculating the 
position of the gun. It also enables the point at which one’s 
own shell bursts to be located. 'I'he installation of these stations 

* The bombardment of Paris w-as spread over 140 days; firing took 
place on 44 days only, is.t S-in, shell fell in Paris, and 120 in the 
Bubnrijs. 'I'he material cfTect was slight (250 people killed in 4I 
months) and the moral effect, after the first day, inconsiderable. 


takes about a day, and in certain conditions the method ctmnot 
be depended on or indeed used at all. In mobile warfare, sound- 
ranging may possibly be used to locate the enemy’s heavy guns. 

Warfare between Front TrcncAci.—Simultaneously with the 
long-distance shooting at targets behind the fronts, constant 
lighting took place between the front trenches, which, early in 
the war, were in some places only 50 yd. apart. Even when the 
front trenches were shifted back behind screens of defensive 
points, constant guerrilla warfare continued to be waged between 
the detachments opposite each other. 'Phe need for trench 
artillery w;is soon felt, and was supplied by a new class of 
weapon. The original trench mortars had only a very short range, 
and, as they had therefore to be kept close up to the front trench, 
the loss of life among the detachments was heavy. Later, longer- 
ranging trench mortars were introduced, which could be posted 
relatively far back, and Were jivailablc for firing on our own 
front trench if the enemy broke into it. 

Trench ordmiruc on wheeled mounts was used to some extent 
as accompanying artillery, especially the later pattern of the 
German light trench mortar, which was fitted for direi t as well 
as for high-angle fire. But the excessive weight of tlie ammuni¬ 
tion renders trench mortars unsuitable as substitutes for guns 
of accompaniment. 

Wire-Guttinj;.—Very early in the war it became neccs.sary to 
find a means of destroying, or at least cutting lanes in the 
strong barbed wire entanglements which covered the whole 
front. At the period of the autumti battles of 1015, this was 
done on the British front by the shrapnel fire of field guns. 
This was elTective for wire-cutting oiJy up to about 1.800 yd.; 
within that range it was found that lanes could be cut through 
a belt of wire 8 yd. deep with an expenditure not exceeding 10 
rounds per yd. of front. Later on, thick steel barbed wire came 
into use, which could not be cut by .shr.apncl bullets; moreover, 
the process of wire-cutting with shrapnel required precise and 
deliberate sliooting, and had usually to be carried out on the day 
before the attack, thus forfeiting the advantage of surprise. 
Howitzer H.E. shell with ordinary fuzes proved useless, as 
they made craters into which the network of wire fell back, 
making a wor.se obstacle than before. In iqi6 medium trench- 
mortar shell with instantaneous fuze came into use; these shiil 
made a crater not more than 6 in. deep, and blew away the wire 
from a circle about 5 yd. in diameter. But trench mortar 
ranges are very limited and it was not till the instantaneous fuze 
was adapted to H.E. shell for field guns and field howitzers 
that the range at which wire could be cut was increased to 
4,000 yards. The French used the 75-mm. field gun, while the 
British mostly used the 4-s-in. field howitzer. As an alternative 
,to the instantaneous fuze, a percussion fuze giving a slight dehiy 
action was used with H.E. shell for wire-cutting, the object being 
to burst the shell on the upward branch of its trajectory after 
impact, within a yard or so of the ground. Some success was 
attained with this metliod when the ground was hard and the 
angle of impact small, so that the shell did not tend to bury 
itself. Wire-cutting with H.E. shell is a much quicker method 
than with carefully adjusted shrapnel bursts, provided that a 
sufficient volume of fire is obtainable (.see section EmtCT supra). 

Counter-liattrry work is the attack of artillery by itrtillery 
with the object of destroying the material and infla ting disabhng 
casualitics, or at least of neutralizing enemy fire for a certain 
time. In spite of the results achieved in locating enemy guns 
by aircraft, flash-.spotting, and sound-ranging, counter-battery 
work throughout tlie war generally failed to destroy them and 
their detachments, or even to silence them permanently. Il6w- 
cver, when a batti;ry was located it was usually possible to 
neutralize it, that is, to stop or much reduce its fire, so long as fire 
upon it could be kept up. 

If a battery exposed itsi'lf in the open within range of artillery 
in position it was destroyed in a few minutes. Therefore bat¬ 
teries used concealed anil camouflaged positions with overhead 
cover proof against field artillery. If such a position was located 
the battery was soon shelled out by the 6-in, and heavier howit¬ 
zers, but it was rarely possible to destroy the guns without an 
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undue- expenditure of ammunition. The usual result was that 
Uic gunners retired a few huntired yards (if they had no deep 
dugouts) till the shelling was over, and then name back to their 
guns. If they were shelled tigain they shifted their guns to an¬ 
other ix>sition. The ground in front of Viiny Ridge was a mass of 
positions from which btittcries had been shelled out, and it was 
reckoned that one position in four was occupied. The British 
and the French used to repair abandoned positions to encourage 
the enemy to go on shelling them. Flashes were fired from 
dummy positions for the same purpose. “ Silent ” positions, 
from which the guns were not allowed to open fire till active 
oi>crati >ns began, were rarely located. 

The Germans were fairly successful in neutralizing batteries 
with gas shell; concealed artillery jxisilions, being usually in 
hollows or woods, arc specially vulnerable to gas attack. If 
such a position he thoroughly drenched with persistent gas it 
becomes untenable, since men cannot work in gas-masks for a 
prolonged period. In future, flashle.ss powder will make it still 
more difficult to locate concealed artillery positions. 

III. This Bricak-THRough 

During the three years 1015, 1016 and rqry numerous at¬ 
tempts were made to break through the opposing line, the most 
notable being the German attack on Verdun. All these attempts 
failed; the less unsuccessful of them resultitd merely in the cap¬ 
ture of an unimportant strip of groutid at a heavy cost. A dis- 
cu.ssion of the reasons for these failures would be beyond the 
limits of this article. From an artillery point of view it is more 
important to consider the method of attack which was finally 
evolved. The two leading principles arc the following:— 

(a) Surprise .—This implies the rapid and perfectly timed 
concentration of artillery and inftmtry units in the area of the 
attack, so that they arrive just when they are wanted. If, as is 
probable, the result of the attack is that the enemy’s line is not 
broken, but is only bent back, successive surprise attacks are 
made by shifting the weight of the attack quickly to other 
points which may be 50 or too m. distant, so as to form salients 
in the enemy’s line, which are then “ pinched out ” by attacking 
them from both flanks. This, at least, is the obvious course; and, 
because it is so, it may not be the best one. In some cases a 
commander may decide that he has a better prospect of sur¬ 
prising the enemy by renewing his attack on the original point. 
Success depends principally on an organization which enables 
guns and men in large numbers to be placed in readiness for ac¬ 
tion in any selected area of attack either without the enemy’s 
knowledge, or so quickly that he has no time for counter- 
preparation. 

(A) Wide Front .—It is useless to make a narrow gap in the 
enemy’s line, commanded by his guns from both sides. It must, 
roughly, be wide enough to allow for 10 m. of shelled ground on 
each side, and a 30 m. passage down the middle; that is, about 
40 miles. The Germans in March loiS attacked on a 50 m. front. 

Concentration of Artillery .—The first step is to prepare for 
the concentration on the front of attack of a sufficient number 


of guns. Normally the line is held by about one gun to 30 yd., 
including field, medium and heavy. For an attack, this number 
must be at least trebled. 

The Germans, in their great attack of March 1918 on the 50 m. 
front from Moiichy to La Fere, had the following, counting normal 
establishments only:— 

1 field pm per 19 yd. of front 
I field howitzer per 57 yd. of front 
t medium howitzer per 128 yd. of front 
I heavy gun per I2g yd. of front 
1 heavy howitzer per 256 yd. of front 
r superheavy howitzer per 512 yd. of front. 

This alone amounts to one gun per 11 yd. of front; but in addition 
to this the four-gun field batteries were reenforced, as far as possible, 
by adding two guns from reserve. The extra guns were not horsed 
and the gunners were provided from personnelon the spot.' There 
were also a certain number of miscellaneous guns and a very liberal 
equipment of trench ordnance. Altogether it may be estimated that 
the < '•erniaiis, in this attack, had one gun per 9 yd. of the whole front 
attacked; but since the attack w.is pushed home only on alternate 
sections of this front the concentration of gun-fire on the real fronts 
of attack was much heavier than these figures imply, as explained 
below. 

In the still more highly developed artillery attack of May 27 1918 
oti the Chemin ties Dames the strength (according to Col. Bruch- 
milller, who was responsible for the arrangements) was— 

I field gun per 26 yd. of front (not including about 30 batteries 
told off as accompanying artillery), 

I field howitzer per 47 yd. of front, 

I medium howitzer jjer 99 ytl. of front, 

I heavy howitzer ]M.*r 15() yd. of front, 

I medium or heavy gun per 2(X) yd. of front, 

I superheayy gun or howitzer per 1,126 yd. of front, or 
I fieltl piece per 17 yd. and 
1 medium or heavy or superheavy piece per 49 yd. 

In the aggregate 1 piece per 12 yd. irrespective altogether of accom¬ 
panying artillery, adilitional guns, and trench mortars. 

In the battle of Jtily i,s 1918—the last German offen.sivc—the 
trench-mortar strength was appro.ximately one per 30 yd. for a con¬ 
siderable Irontage, tind locally as much as one per 10 or 12 yd. 

Positions for vlrfiY/cry.—Assuming that, for an attack, the 
artillery of a front, normally one gun per 30 yd., has to be in¬ 
creased to one gun per 10 yd., positions have to be prepared for 
the reenforcing guns. A certain number of .spare positions with 
gun emplacements protected by overhead cover will already 
exist as part of the equipment of the front, but it is rarely 
jxissiblc to provide labour on such a scale that a defensive front 
is always kept ready to be used as an iittacking front. 

If it be [Ki.ssible to bring up the whole of the reenforcing guns 
during the last night before the attack the preparation will con¬ 
sist principally of marking out gun positions and roads to them, 
and laying telephone cables to them and to the observing po.si- 
tions. But even with motor equipment the concentration of the 
whole movement of the trooi>s into one night imposes such a 
striiin upon the transport that it will usually be necessary to 
spread the movement over three nights, and in this case efficient 
camouflage must be provided for the guns which arrive before 
the last night. 

' They were intended only to take part in the bombardment and 
not in the advance which followed. 


The following table, from the Revue d'Artillerie of May 1921, shows the densities of artillery strength in certain French battles of 


Yards of front per gun. 






I medium or 
heavy gun or 
howitzer per 


Champagne, Sept. 2.') 1915 

36 yd. 

66 vd. 

m yd. 

44 yd. 

121 yd. 

Somme, July i 1916 .... 

3 (> “ 

50 “ 

OH “ 

29 “ 

Aisne, April i 6 1917 . 

Verdun (Mort-Homme battle) 

22 “ 

45 “ 

59 " 

26 “ 

255 “ 

Aug. 20 1917. 

20 “ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Malmaison, Oct. 23 1917 

18 “ 

— 

—- 




*'l'heFrench,Jijri,no field howitzers. 


The Frenelti' Off lMlfive-Instructions ” of Oct .31 1917 lay down a scale for the first-class offensive battle of about 
I field gMfKntgyd.j 

1 metliuRlbli# h^-yiy piece for demolitions per 30 yd. 

I " “ “ " counter-battery per 35 vd. 

Superheavy'piaSea approximately at i per 170 yd. (plus 1 piece of trench ordnance per 30 yd., except in parte of the front reserved 
for tank at% 65 )ico' 
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Registration .—The rcSnforcing guns must be able to open 
fire at zero hour. Usually I he batteries belonging to the front 
register their targets for them beforehand, the registration being 
spread over several days so as not to attract special notice. 
But calibration, study of atmospheric influences, and surveying* 
have latterly been so thoroughly np])lied that it may be po.ssible, 
in future, to rely upon opening effective fire by map without 
ranging. This again requires thorough preparation, which is 
possible when an attack is plannt'd beforehand. So far as can be 
foreseen, there is no prospect of dispensing with ranging when 
the troops are on the move. 

Conduct of the Attack. Bombardment .—In the great trench 
battles of joi6 and igi; it was customary to begin with a 
bombardment of the enemy lines lasting a week or even more. 
This was fatal to surprise action, and in iyi8 the preparation 
consisted of some six hours or less of “ intense ” bombardment, 
every gun firing at its highest rate. The use of tanks may in 
future enable this bombardment to be shortened, ns will be seen. 
The Germans pressed their great attack, of March 1018, only 
on alternate sectors (of about 3,000 yd.) of the British line, 
trusting to envelop the intermediate sectors. They were thus 
enabled to concentrate nearly the whole of their guns on half 
the total frontage, so that they had roughly one gun firing on 
every s yd. of the front actually attacked. 

A reasonable estimate of the ammunition required for a 
six hours’ intense bombardment per mill' of front seriously 
attacked is 30,000 rounds field gun ammunition, 10,000 field 
howitzer, s<°oo 6-in. howitzer, 2,000 6-in. gun, 500 heavy 
howitzer, and 200 rounds superheavy howitzer. If the attack 
presses forward without a check for three days from the start, 
then at least 50 % more will be required on the second day, and 
the same on the third day if the enemy is reenforced; at any 
rate it would be unwise to begin an attack without double the 
above amount in hand. If the attack is seriously checked the 
intensive bombardment will have to be repeated and a fresih 
start made. These figures give a fair idea of the scale on which 
guns and ammunition are used in modern warfare. 

The rea.son for this vast expenditure of ammunition is that the 
bombardment is not confined to the front of the position at¬ 
tacked—the front zone, as explained above, is a thinly held 
system of outposts—it is directed mainly on the real defen.sive 
zones and centres in rear. Targets such as railway stations, 
bridges, and road junctions as much as 10 m, behind the front 
have to be bombarded by the long-range guns and howitzers. 

Influence of Tank Action on Bombardment .—In the autumn 
of 1918 the tanks achieved such success in breaking through 
defences which had not previously begn bombarded that it is 
considered that in some cases, provided that the ground is 
favourable for tank action, it may be possible to shorten the 
preliminary six-hours’ bombardment to half-.tn-hour, or even to 
dispense with it altogether, and to trust to the creeping barrage 
to protect the advancing infantry and tanks (British Field 
Service Regulations, igao. Part II., para. 118 [6]). When this 
method is employed all guns other than those firing the creeping 
barrage will concentrate on important points behind the enemy’s 
front simultaneously with the launching of the attack. 

This is a new method of procedure, in which our present 
experience is not sufficient to enable us to forecast the best 
course of action with any confidence. The regulation quoted 
above is cautiously warded, and docs not imply that the use of 
tanks will render bombardment unnecessary. Even if the tanks 
are expected to succeed in rushing the first and .second zones of 
the enemy’s defences, they will certainly experience increased 
resistance as they penetrate deeper into the position. In future 
warfare tanka will not be the only motor vehicles on the battle¬ 
field. The mobility of the defender's motor guns and motor in¬ 
fantry, both on and off the road, will enable him to bring up 
regnforcements far more quickly than was the case in 1918. Al¬ 
though the attack may be launched without any previous bom- 

’ The position of one gun in each battery (or other unit) is fixed 
exactly by survey and marked both on the map and on the ground 
before the guns arrive. 


bardment,it will still be necessary to deliver a heavy fire on targets 
behind the enemy’s front as soon as the attack is disclosed. It wdl 
not be enough to bombard railway stations and road junctions 
if the defender’s motor troops are independent of railways and 
roads. Therefore this fire will presumably be not so much a bom¬ 
bardment of fixed points as fire for effect, directed by aeroplane 
observation, upon the defender’s rienforcements. 

So far as can be judged the amount of ammunition required 
for an attack will be increased rather than diminished, in view 
of the scattered targets pre.senled by motor troops. 

The Infantry Attack .—As soon as the “intense ’’ bombard¬ 
ment has done its work on the outpost zone and the first line’ 
the infantry advances, screened by a creeping barrage, pre¬ 
ceded by tanks, and closely followed by guns of accompaniment. 
The bombardment is “ lifted ’’ from the first line to re6nforce 
that on the second line; as soon as the infantry have taken the 
first line fresh waves of men pour through them to attack the 
second line. When the second line is taken the field artillery of 
the attack pushes forward by echelons to positions in or near 
the first line. Later on the medium and heavy artillery pu.sh 
forward. 

It is not to be expected that the infantry will be able to ad¬ 
vance on a continuous front. After the thinly held outpost 
system has been rushed progress is by “ infiltration.’’ Wherever 
a weak point is found the infantry pour through it, and the ad¬ 
vancing streams of men, fed by the local reserves, spread out to 
right and left and envelo]> the defensive points that still hold out. 
Tanks are here invaluable in leading the streams of riflemen, in 
“ rolling out ’’ barriers of barbed wire, and in rushing the centres 
of defence. It is the involved and complicated nature of this 
warfare which prevents the main body of the artillery in rear 
from supporting the infantry in the series of local combats 
which characterize the advance through the trench system, 
and which renders it necessary to provide the infantry with 
guns of accompaniment. 

The process of infiltration outlined above is apt to produce 
irregular salients in the advancing line, which the artillery in 
rear find it difficult to protect by barrage, and which arc there¬ 
fore the more exposed to counter-attack. On this account it 
was the practice, at one time, to limit the objective—that is, to 
fix a line beyond which the troops were not to advance, so that 
when thi.s line was gained they should present a continuous front, 
protected by artillery fire, from which a further advance could 
be made. This system led to a great w.astc of opportunity. It 
may still have to be adopted on occasion; but the modern tend¬ 
ency is to gain every possible foot of ground, and to provide 
reserves on a scale sufficient to “ feed ’’ the salients so that they 
can spread out laterally and “ pinch out ’’ the ground between 
them which is still held by the enemy. That Is, every salient 
must become an offensive, not a defensive, feature. Without 
artillery support these offensive tactics would hardly succeed 
against the defender’s “ strong points,” which arc not merely 
fire-trenches facing the front, but miniature forts prepared for 
all-round fire. It is necessary, therefore, that in addition to the 
guns of accompaniment part of the artillery in rear should press 
forward boldly, so as to keep in touch with the infantry and be 
able with the assistance of aeroplanes or of their own recon¬ 
noitring patrols to direct a heavy fire on any defensive work 
which still holds out. 

The action of the artillery in the attack may be summed up 
as follows: the bombardment weakens the defence and the 
barrage protects the attack. The guns of accompaniment sup¬ 
port the attack so long as the enemy continues to retire, offering 
only slight resistance intended to weaken the attack. When 
resistance becomes serious the divisional field artillery must be 
in position and in communication with the infantry, so that 

’ The word *' line ” is used in this dc.scription because no other 
accepted military term is available. In reality modern defensive 
systems consist of chains of detached works or trenches, supporting 
each other by their fire. The only continuous feature which marks a 
defensive zone is the belt of barbed wire entanglement, and this 
itself is irregularly traced. 
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they can support it in local combats. If the resistance l)ecomes 
obstinate anrl bcyotid the power of infantry and field gtins to 
overcome, the bombardment by the heavy artillery must be 
renewed. 

These tactics are repeated as each successive line, or defen¬ 
sive zone, is encountered. The process can be repeated indefinite¬ 
ly so long as the supply of men, guns, and ammunition can 
be kept up, provided that it is possible to convey them to the 
fighting line. 'J’he latter has proved a very serious difficulty in 
the past, and has perhajis been more instrumental than any 
other cause in bringing great attacks to a standstill. It must be 
overcome by the work of the engineers in repairing roads and 
railways, and by the provision of improved cross-country 
vehicles. 

Artillery in Defence .—Whether defence in the hitherto ac¬ 
cepted sense is or is not the form of resistance best suited to 
modern conditions is a question which lies outside the scope of 
this article. For tlie present purpose it is lassumcd tliat the 
ground occupied is to be defended in the literal and tactical 
sense. 

In the ordinary defence of a position the method of meeting 
an attack varies according to the degree of certainly witJi which 
the enemy’s intentions have been anticipated, and the amount 
of preparation which it has been possible to make. 

If the defender is fully prepared for the attack, and has 
massed his artillery to meet it, then he can reply to the initial 
“ intense ” bombardment with a similar bombardment, which 
will certainly render the attack inctlective. 

If he knows when the attack is to lx‘ launched, but has not 
been able to reenforce his artillery, he can still put down a 
preventive barrage, just before " zero ” hour, on the enemy’s 
lines. This will weaken the attack, and may delay it. 

Even if the defender has bad no warning, anil is unable to 
oppose gun for gun to the attack, the mobility of motor artillery 
should, in future, enable him to reenforce his artillery (jirovided 
he has guns available elsewhere) within two days at most. But 
the enemy will probably provide against this by making a 
holding attack on a very wide front, or on several fronts. 'J'he 
defender will be uncertain as to which of these is the real attack, 
and will be afraid to take any guns out of the line. He must 
then depend upon his general reserve for the artillery reenforce- 
ments which he requires. 

We will consider the case of a section of an entrenched front, 
held with the normal proportion of artillery (one gun to 30 
yd.), attacked by sur[)rise by a concentrated force (one gun 
to 10 yd.). It is clear that the attacking infantry must come 
out into the open when they advance, and that they arc then 
exposed to artillery fire. Butting down a shrapnel barrage at 
to seconds’ notice on the enemy’s front line, and bringing it back 
over one’s own lines when necessary, is of course part of the 
regular routine of trench warfare. But the attacker counts on 
destroying or neutralizing the guns of the defence by his bom¬ 
bardment and counter-battery fire, and he is likely to succeed 
to a great extent as regards batteries which have previously 
di.scloscd their positions by firing. It is therefore necessary to 
have “ silent ” batteries in the line, that is to say, batteries 
which, ordinarily, arc never allowed to fire excejit on occasions 
when visibility is bad, and then only under precautions against 
sound-ranging. 'I'he normal c.xpeiidilure on a divisional front 
may be 1,000 rounds a day, or less on quiet fronts, and this allow¬ 
ance can be fired by a small number of batteries, so that there is 
no difficulty, other than the administrative one, in keeping 
half the guns of a front in silent positions in reserve to repel 
an attack. 

Another necessary precaution is the provision of deeply 
buried telephone cables, proof against bombardment by heavy 
artillery; and the.se must be laid not only to the ordinary gun 
and observing positions, but also to the jiositioiis in rear to 
which the artillery may have to retire. 

As Boon as the attacker begins his “ intense ” bombardment 
tlie guns of the dcicncc reply with a similar bombardment, 
Secessarily on a scale corresponding to their smaller number. 


“ Silent ” batteries take part in this, since the smoke of the bom* 
bardment will conceal their positions. When the infantry at¬ 
tack is launched, then, assuming that the defender has still a 
fair number of batteries effective, as soon as the call is made 
upon them the field guns and trench mortars of the defence put 
down a heavy barrage on the enemy’s front-line and com¬ 
munication trenches. Medium guns and field howitzers barrage 
probable assembly points, while medium and heavy howitzers 
bombard the attacker's gun positions, so far as these have 
previously been disclosed. Since the defence has been weakened 
by the bombardment it is probable that the attacker will capture 
the forward zone. It takes one gun i)er 20 yd. to make a heavy 
barrage; the defender starts with only one gun per 30 yd., and 
may be reduced to one gun per do yd. at the end of the “ intense ” 
bombardment. Of these at least a third will be firing on the 
attacker’s guns and communications, so that the defender’s 
barrage will presumably be too thin to stoj) a determined attack, 
though it will cause a considerable number of casualties. 

For this reason the defender will [irobably elect to u.se a partial 
b,arrage, that is to say, a barrage of i ffective density, covering 
only part of hi.s front, the remainder being protected by machine- 
guns and trench mortars. If his telefffione con irunientions are 
thoroughly reliable he may be able to control this barrage so 
as to put it down, at a moment’s notice, in front of any part of 
his line that is attacked. Each battery will then have, say, three 
alternative sets of barrage orders, so that the 1111010 barrage 
can be put down on any one of three .sections of the front. But 
this method is so compliciitcd and so liable to break down 
that few commanders would care to trust to it. 

As the attack gains ground the defender endeavours to keep 
his counter-barrage on the leading troops of the attack, and 
behind his retiring infantry; but owing to the inevitable break¬ 
down of communications while the infantry are on the move it 
is not likely that this ideal will be eompletely achieved. When 
the defenders retire from the second zone of defence the attack 
will be getting within riilc range of the di fender’s field guns. 
The defender cannot alTord to lose the whole of his field guns, 
but it is desirable that some of them, say one-third, should remain 
in action till the enemy is within 500 yd. of them, as they will 
cause heavy loss by their [icint-blank fire. If well .supported by 
the guns which have already retired they have an excellent 
chance of getting away. As the retirement continues the medium 
and heavy pieces have to withdraw to the pjositions prepared 
for them in rear. 

Theiv arc many details, such as the sui>port of local counter¬ 
attacks and the protection of “strong points’’ which have 
held out against the attack, which cannot be entered upon here. 
Speaking generally, the object of the defender when attacked 
by a greatly .superior force is to maintain an orderly retirement, 
with his line bending back but never breaking, taking heavy 
toll of the attacking infantry at every stage of their advance, 
until the attack is sufficiently weakened, or the defence .sufficient¬ 
ly rcBnforccd, to enable the defender to launch a general counter¬ 
attack. 

Enfilade Fire .—It has often been suggested that the liest artillery 
defence is that afforded bv the obli(]ue and enfilade fire of guiib from 
adjoining sectorb of the front. Thi.s theory broke down in practice. 
I’fiiriiig sedentary warfare evei v divi.sion had enfilade sections es¬ 
tablished in its neighbour^’ territory, or else had a “ call ’’ on some 
of its neighbours' gums for enfilade purposes. .So long as the line was 
not seriously bornliarded the.se guns were very useful. But when the 
line was attaeketl in force it was ipfite hard enough to keep up com¬ 
munication from front to rear w'ithin a divisional area, and it proied 
imjaMsible to direct the fire of the guns of other divisions. These 
often joineil in on their own account to help a neighbour w'hen thev 
could see what was going on, but their assistance cotdd not be relied 
on as part of the scheme of defence. 

Within the divisional front the method of enfilade fire at .short 
ranges is constantly employed; every one of the detached trenches 
and other works w'hich constitute a defensive zone should be enfiladed 
from works in rear of it, and the approaches to it should he sw'ept by 
oblique fire. This duty is chiefly performetl by machine-guns, but 
it is advisable, when possible, to provide the batteries in rear with 
extra emplacements from which guns can fire obliquely or even 
across their front. 
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Defence against Tanks .—In describing the defence of an 
entrenched position, no mention has so far been made of tanks, 
although the use of these is now one of the most important fea¬ 
tures of the attack. And this is because the best method of deal¬ 
ing with attacking tanks is still a matter of speculation. 

Tanks advancing against a position arc screened from the 
aimed fire of distant artillery by the barrage which precedes 
them. If ordinary field guns arc concealed in the front line to 
destroy them, these are generally destroyed themselves by 
the bombardment. Some tanks may be hit by the defender’s 
barrage, but this is likely to be either thin or partial. At a later 
.stage some of the tanks will be hit by those field guns which 
remain behind till the attacking infantry are within 500 yd. of 
them. The uncertainty of defence by mines and by ditches has 
been shown by experience. Tank-stopping rifles and tank¬ 
stopping machine-guns are effective against the pre.sent tanks, 
but those used in the next war will be proof against anything 
short of a gun. 

It is often assumed that attacking tanks will be engaged by 
the tanks of the defence. Rut when a position is subjected to a 
fully organized attack the latter will not find it easy to do this. 
If kept well up to the front in rcaditicss they will be destroyed 
by the bombardment, to which they offer large targets. If 
kept some 3 m. in rear till the attacking tanks appear, they 
will, even if their movements bir correctly timed, have to pa.ss 
through the attacker’s bombardment and barrage, and possibly 
through their own barrage. Moreover, the tanks of the defence 
are presumably fewer in number than those assembled for the 
attack, so that even if they arrive; in time they will be out¬ 
matched. 

The best solution of the difficulty would iipi>ear to be the 
provision of special atUi-tank guns, large enough to put an 
armour-piercing shell into a tank, and small enough to be pro¬ 
vided with strong rover. A light mountain gun, cai)ablc of being 
divided into man-loads, would be suitable for the purpose. 
These guns might be in dugouts some 400 yd. behind the front 
line, where they would tiot be subjected to the full violence of 
the bombardment. When this was lifted from the front line 
preparatory to the assault, the anti-tank guns would be put 
together and run up on to ifiatforms level with the tops of the 
trench parapets, giving them sulfieient command to see the 
att.ncking tanks as they charged the front line. 

A regular defence in dei>th by anti-tank guns would have to 
be provided for, additional anti-tank guns being sited behind 
each successive line of defence, as well as in “ strong points.” 

These anti-tank guns would have to be “ silent ” guns, at 
least .so far as their own firing emplacenient.s were concerned. 
Their provision, on a scale sufficient to stop a tank attack, 
would involve a considerable addition to the artillery of the 
defence. For even if the infantry guns of accompaniment were 
utilized as anti-tank guns, there would not be enough of them. 
Infantry guns are required at the rate of one per 100 yd. of the 
front of the attack, or at most lO to a division; while if a division 
holds 3,000 yd. of entrenched front it will require three lines of 
anti-tank guns sited 200 yd. apart, that is 15 in e.ach line, or 
45, besides some 15 for “ strong points.” This calculation 
shows that 60 anti-tank guns per divisional front arc required, 
or about one per 45-50 yards. 

It may be suggested that the anti-tank guns of the first line 
could withdraw to the second line, and then again to the tliird 
line. But since they have to remain in position till the attack¬ 
ing infantry have almost reached them, in order to deal with 
the tanks, there would appear to be little chance of withdrawing 
the guns, although the detachments may be able to e.scape. 

The expenditure of men and material for a special purpose 
which the above scheme involves is not to be undertaken lightly. 
But it has become maniffest that attacking tanks are safe from 
distant artillery, and must be engaged by guns on the spot. 
Therefore these guns willjiave.to be providwl; and, so far as 
our present experience ektends, the provision of numerous 
small guns in the trench area seems to be the best answer to 
the m'-niicc of the tank attack 
\xx.—0 
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IV. The I'hase of Exploitation 

In France, in the latter half of igi8, after four years of trench 
fighting, the retreat of the invader broughl the combatants 
into the open once more, but under changed conditions. The 
artillery had increased in numbers relatively to the infantry; 
their ammunition supply admitted of a greatly increa.sed volume 
of fire, and their range had been extended. Mechanical Iniction, 
even for field artillery, had to a great extent come into use, 
es|«;cially in the French army, and medium, heavy and even 
sujjerhcavy ordnance were able to accompany the troops in 
the field. 

Under such conditions the troops had to adapt themselves 
to a new method of warfare. The pre-war battery commanders, 
experts in mobile warfare, had been replaced by others whose 
training had begun in the trenches. Few of the offici rs and men 
had any knowledge of mobile warfare as thought and practi,sed 
before the war, and even these found that they had to learn 
their work afresh. 

Moreover, owing to the strain upon the munition factories 
manufac-turc had come to be limited to projectiles of simple 
di;.sign suited for mass production, and shrapnel had disappeared 
from all but the field-gun equipments. In the Frcmh army, 
evi;n these had only 5‘t;i of shrapnel, the rest being H. E. shell 

The mobile phase diil not last long enough for the employ¬ 
ment of artillery in a war of masses to be thoroughly studied 
The conclusions arrived at cannot be regarded as final, and an 
subject to po.ssiblc modifications due to the more extensive use 
of tanks, motor artillery, and motor infantry. 

Horse ArlUlrry.—’l'hi: old methods of manoeuvre are not 
applicable to a war in which the line of battle is continuous, with 
no flanks. Whatever the general procedure seleited by the 
attacker, or pursuer, he will keep i lose touch with the dcfeni'er’s 
line, and midntain jiressure on it at all points so as to deny him 
freedom of manoeuvre. The object of the pur.sued is to break 
away from the pursuer, and to lose touch with his troops, so as 
to regain freedom of manoeuvre in order to counter-attack, 
to take ui) a defensive position, or both. In this nature of war¬ 
fare horse artillery are of great value. (In the (oniing age of 
motor artillery, the term “ horse artillery ” must be understood 
to mean a more mobile arm than the dicisional field artillery, 
capable of working with the “ cavalry ” of the future, huwcwer 
that arm may be transported.) The lessons of the first jihase 
of the western campaigns and of the Talestine cam]>aign of lyiS 
still hold good. 

The Attack .—The result of the continuous line of battle is 
that all attacks are, tactically, frontal attacks. Within the 
limits of an army crorjis or divisional frontal attack there will be 
local flank attacks; thus it is often easier to envelop a strongly 
held locality than to take it by direct assault. But these are 
minor operations which concern the trench mortars, the guns 
of aecomi>auimcnt, and the gun-earrjing tanks rather than the 
main body of the artillery. 

Intimate coopered ion of gun and rifle is more necessary than 
ever, owing to the increased fire-power of the defence iifforded 
by the machine-gun. The breakdown of liaison par ic has in 
the opening ])hase of the war has already been referrcal to; in 
the conclucling phase this was still more marked, and the French 
especially complained that their artillery misused the increased 
range of their field gun by keeping far in rear of the infantry, 
where communication with them was imjiossible, instead of 
pressing forward to find out what was going on. But even if 
liaison is so far effective that the artillery know when the 
infantry is checked by fire, it does not follow that they will be 
able to discover the source of the fire. Possibly the infantry may 
not know themselves. Aeroplanes may be of great help both in 
locating it and in promptly conveying the information to the 
supporting artillery. It is even conceivable that battery com¬ 
manders will direct the fire of their guns from aeroplanes. But 
the possibilities of “ liaison by the air ” arc still Loo vague to 
count upon. 

The Burroge.-T-Since, under present conditions, the artillery 
cannot always give the infantry direct support by killing the 
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troops that are firing on them, it is the more necessary that they 
should at least screen them from aimed fire. Therefore, the 
artillery barrage has become a feature of mobile as well as of 
trench warfare. Tanks also require to be screened by a barrage, 
although this, since it is not required to destroy opposition, may 
consist of smoke shell, of which a relatively smaller number 
sufiice to create an opaque veil. Therefore, in a future attack, 
the artillery must be on hand so that they can be got into action 
at short notice, ready to form a barrage at once. Hut the artillery 
of the normal divisional establishment will barely suilicc for the 
purpose. If it is a smoke barrage that is required, this is pref¬ 
erably fired by the divisional field howitzers which are the 
most suitable weapons. These are provided as a rule on the scale 
of about 16 pieces per division. If, then, the division attacks 
on a front of 1,600 yd., this gives only one field howitzer per 
100 yd., and at their highest rate of fire (about 10 rounds a 
minute for short periods, or 100 rounds an hour) they will not 
be able to form a smoke barrage to cover the whole divisional 
front, unless the weather conditions be exceptionally favourable. 
Similarly, for an offensive barrage of shraimel or H. E., which 
requires one gun per 20 yd., the 72 field guns and field howitzers 
of a pre-war division would barely suffice to cover its attacking 
front, leaving none available for bombardment and counter- 
battery work. The divisional artillery must therefore be reen¬ 
forced for an attack, as in trench warfare, though not necessarily 
to the same extent. 

This reenforcing artillery will be taken, in the first place, 
from reserve formations. Presumably the highly mobile army re¬ 
serve field artillery will be drawn upon fir.st, and then the 
artillery of the divisions in reserve. It may even be necessary 
to take field artillery from other divisions in the fighting line. 
In the days of horse-drawn artillery this would have been a 
dangerous expedient, but with motor artillery capable of cover¬ 
ing 50 m. a day the objections are less serious. 

Observation of Fire. —When both forces are on the move, 
there can have been no previous registration of targets. There¬ 
fore the medium and heavy artillery, which engage long-distance 
targets, must use aeroplane observation so far as available. Fir¬ 
ing by the map is in mobile warfare a last resource, as there is 
no opportunity for the survey work characteristic of trench 
warfare and of the preparatory phase of the break-through 
battle. The mastery of the air, in order to enable ranging aero¬ 
planes to do their work, is of the highest importance. 

Change, to Trench Warfare. —Mobile warfare is liable to turn 
into trench warfare at any moment; the retreating force, if not 
vigorously jiressed, may have time to entrench a position. And 
even the advancing force may find it expedient to halt and pro¬ 
tect itself by entrenchments when the strategic centre of gravity 
shifts to another part of the line or even another theatre of war. 
Therefore an advancing or retreating force must have at hand, 
so as to be available at short notice, the whole armament neces¬ 
sary for trench warfare, from hea\’y howitzers on railway mount¬ 
ings down to trench mortars. 

The Defence. —A defensive position in mobile warfare differs 
from a regularly entrenched position principally by the weakness 
of its passive defences. Belts of barbed wire, deep t renches and 
dugouts, and armoured machine-gun emitlacements cannot be 
improvised; they require time, labour and material. As regards 
offensive power, the chief drawback of an improvised position 
is its weakness in long-range artillery fire, due to the fact that 
firing by the map requires careful preparation, including survey¬ 
ing and mapping from aert^ne photographs. Another weak 
point is the difficulty oft^^viding reliable communications, 
since deeply laid telephone- cables are not available. 

As above mentioned, tUfeposition consists of a system or net¬ 
work of ioq||ities, supporting each other by their fire, and 
distribute®m,^i||qnh as far as the strength of the force allows; 

' ce may hold a zone 3 m. deep, with the positions 
held just strongly enough to oblige him to 
‘ horse artillery or mountain guns, supported by 
afford a sufficient volume of fire for this pur- 
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positions, he finds it increasingly difficult to maintain a con¬ 
tinuous line, with or without a barrage in front of it, and he is 
exposed to counter-attacks, especially from tanks which have 
been concealed behind cover. If he attacks en rigle with an in¬ 
tense bombardment and complete barrage, he may find that he 
has wasted his time and ammunition on a skeleton force. His 
safest course is to bombard and assault each strong point in 
turn. But the defender will avoid the choice of conspicuous 
localities as strong points; an angle of a hedge affording a field 
of fire of only 100 yd. is better than a clump of trees on a hill. 
Many of the strong points will be so inconspicuous that they will 
have to be located by the advancing infantry and tanks before 
any considerable volume of fire can be brought to bear on them 
by the artillery in rear. In principle, the defender’s methods 
are the same as those described earlier in this article, but the 
alxscnce of the successive definite zones of defence allows of 
greater fiexibility, especially as regards counter-attacks. The 
attack on an entrenched position is to a great extent a pre¬ 
arranged operation based on positive and detailed information. 
But when the attacker penetrates into the advanced works of 
a strange position, unfamiliar to him except in so far as the nat¬ 
ural features of the country are shown on the map, he ventures 
into the unknown, and the advantage of suri-)rise attack rests 
with the defender, if he is bold enough to avail himself of it. 

On the other hand, the successful defence of a position in the 
open unfortified country requires a nice balance of subordinate 
initiative and higher control, and therefore a degree and quality 
of efficiency that are not always to be found in a retreating 
force. (H. A. B.) 

V. Ohganization 

Before the World War the artillery of the military Powers 
was organized on the following general lines: Cavalry division, 
one horse artillery battery per brigade of three regiments, each 
of 600 sabres. Infantry division of 12 battalions, six field guns 
(including field howitzers) per batUilion of 1,000 rifles. A British 
division had also one battery of medium guns. Army Corp.s 
of two or more divisions, 6-in. guns and howitzers (no fixed 
scale), and the divisioiul artilleries. In the French army, a 
proportion of the field guns which elsewhere were assigned 
entirely to divisional artilleries was reserved under corps con¬ 
trol as “ corps artillery.” Army of two or more army corps, 
all mobile guns and howitzers of calibres above 6-in. (few 
existed) and a siege train when required. 

Proportion of Guns to Rifles. —The proportion of six field 
guns per 1,000 rifles was found satisfactory, as a normal scale, 
throughout the war, but extra field guns from army reserve had 
to be added for anything larger than an army corps operation. 
Opinions differ as to the strength at which this reserve should 
be maintained; it may possibly be fixed at 25% of the divisional 
artillery. 

For trench warfare, the divisional field artillery had to be 
supplemented by the addition of pieces effective against field 
entrenchments. These included medium howitzers, notably the 
6-in. howitzer tlirowing a 100-lb. shell, and medium and heavy 
trench mortars. 

Battery Organisation .—Before 1914, field artillery had in most 
countries been organized in batteries of four guns. Great Britain 
(for her regular army), Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy* 
however, kept to the old six-gun battery. The Russians had a unit 
of eight guns, which could be u.sed as two four-gun batteries. The 
four-gun battery is tactically more efficient; it admits of more in¬ 
tensive fire-direction, and is easier to lead and to conceal. Moreover, 
a six-gun battery rarely has occasion to use its full fire-power of 20 
rounds per gun per minute, and its guns are not worked to their full 
capacity; better value, gun for gun, is obtained from the four-gun 
unit. In Great Britain, on the outbreak of war, all the batteries of 
the new army were raised as four-gun batteries, as were already those . 
of the Territorial Force. But in 1916 the British army reverted to the 
six-gun organization; the reason given being the impossibility of 
providing a full battery cadre of five officers for every four guns. But 
It is an open question whether that cadre as conceived in Great 
Britain is not itself unnecessarily large. The French have only three, 


* The Italians were about to introduce the four-gun battery in 
proportion as the Deport gun replaced the Krupp. 
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and in their batteries many of the duties which the British consider 
can only be done by an officer are performed by warrant or non¬ 
commissioned officers. The six-gun battery in peace, on the other 
hand, makes for economy and it is doubtless on this ground that the 
British authorities have decided, since the war, to retain it for field 
batteries. 

Distribution of Field Guns and Field Howitzers. —In most armies 
the divisional artillery consiiits approximately of 75 % of field guns 
and 25% of field howitzers. It is a question whether the howitzers 
.should 1)6 organized as a separate brigade, or whether each brigade 
should consist of three batteries of guns and one of howitzers 
(It should be explained that the use of the term " brigade ” to mean a 
group of three or four batteries of artillery is peculiar to the British 
army. Other nations restrirt this term to the higher formations, 
commanded by a general officer, the unit corresponding to the British 
bngade being designated groupe, battalion, Abteilung. division 
etc.) ’ 

The Germans, in 1915, distributed their howitzer batteries among 
the gun brigades, but later on, they reverted to separate howitzer 
brigades in the proportion of two gun and one howitzer brigade per 
division, the three batteries of each being all on the four-gun basis. 
The British broke up their howitzer brigades and distributed the 
batteries in 1916, and retained these mixed brigades to the end of 
the war. The difference in the training of the men is slight, and is 
concerned principally with the extra complication of the divisible 
charge used in howitzers. Now that it is proposed in moat armies to 
use half-charges and super-charges as well as normal charges for 
long guns also, this difference is tending to disappear. During trench 
warfare, a howitzer brigade was never used as a hre-unit; it.s batteries 
were di.strihuted along the divisional front. In mobile warfare, there 
are many occasions when the fire of field guns ref|uires to be sup¬ 
plemented by that of field howitzers, and few, if any, when a field 
howitzer brigade would be u.sed alone. Assuming that the field 
howitzer is a light piece of the .same mobility as the field gun' it 
.appears that the mixed gun and howitzer brigade, consisting of 
three batteries of guns and one of howitzers, is the better organiza¬ 
tion of the two. 

Fighting Organization of Artillery during the. War Period. —For 
the standards of 1914, three types may be taken as representative: 
the German, the French and the British. Field and heavy field bat¬ 
teries only will be considered. 

The German army corps of two divisions possessed 144 field guns 
and field howitzers, and ifi heavy field (b-in.) howitzers. Only the 
latter-named were corps troops, all field artillery being divisional. 
F.ach division possessed a field artillery brigade of two regiments, 
each regiment having two Ahteitungen of three six-gun batteries 
each. One of the four Abteilungen in each division was armed with 
los-mm. (^l-in.) field howitzers, the other three with the 77-mm. 
field gun. The corps heavy artillery formed a " battalion " of 4 four- 
gun batteries. In the field artillery, the battery, besides its six guns, 
possessed nine ammunition wagons, and in all 17 vehicles. The 
personnel was 150 of all ranks with 135 horses. The Abteilung had 
480 officers and men, 400 hor.scs and 53 vehicles. The light ammuni¬ 
tion column, of which there was one for each Abteilung, had 190 
officers and men, 180 horses and 24 vehicles. In addition, there was 
the field artillery component of the less mobile ammunition column 
allotted to the division. The heavy battery (230 officers and men) 
in addition to its four guns had eight ammunition wagons and seven 
other vehicles, with 120 horses in all. The battalion of four batteries 
numbered 960 officers and men, 520 horses and 80 vehicles. A light 
ammunition column of 29 vehicles, 270 personnel and 190 horses 
carried the first reserve and a slow-moving colutnn the second. 
Heavier artillery, some of which (21-cm. mortar batteries) had for 
many years been organized for rapid movement, was allotted to 
armies as required. 

The French artillery was divided into divisional and corps artil¬ 
lery, armed uniformly with the 75-mm. gun. The few heavy bat¬ 
teries available were army artillery and there was no light howitzer. 
The field battery had four guns and no less than 12 ammunition 
wagons, with six other vehicles. The personnel was three officers and 
170 other ranks with 165 horses. The groupe consisted of three bat¬ 
teries, with a total of 544 men (including 16 officers), 514 horses and 
71 vehicles. The first ammunition reserve was an " artillery ammu¬ 
nition section ” of 20 ammunition wagons (half slow-moving) and 
other vehicles. Each division had a regiment of artillery consisting of 
three groupes and each corps, as corps artillery, a regiment of four 
groupes; there were thus 10 groupes or 30 batteries (120 guns) per 
com. 

The British army In 1914 did not possess the corps organization, 
and some elements usually under corps control were in this instance 
divisional, especially the heavy field artillery. 

The divisional artillery was under the command of a brigadier- 
general and consisted of three " brigades " (of three six-gun batteries 
each) of l8-pr. guns, and one brigade (similarly constituted) of 4-5- 
in. howitzers, plus one four-{;un battery of 60-pr. heavy field guns. 
The battery had two ammunition wagons per gun, making with other 
vehicles a total of 20. The battery personnel numbered 200 Including 
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' The reservation is necessary as some nations have no light field 
howitzers, and use the 6-in. as the divisional high-angle weapon. 


manf^tPv?’l!ahi’!. brigade was attached per¬ 

manently a light ammunition column, consisting of a third ammuni- 

ammSffit?o"n«'‘in an vehicles of different sorts for infantry 

8 ot“Zerrand*Ln ammunition column had 

of \hrhoXr brLde'^ wfThe organization 
ammunition coluL^dld not 
vehicles was Bmaller viz So 

in horses 719. The heavy LtIety had"^vehide'^"T^^^^^ 
and possessed an ammunition rolnmn ® including its guns, 

third ammunition wagon foi each mm nnH '”^1’’ “"“"'^'ng of a 
in all, the unit had 24 vehicU Thf^r!^'^ one other vehicle. Thus 
together was six ofiiters and'.pT ot&"a"nk wi ““Ki “'Tk" 
divisional ammimition column consisted of 113 JJneral -ierTics 
wagons (of which 81 were for artillery ammunition,^8 lor bdantry 
and otic for special stores), personnel 15 officers, ss-i other ranks 
horses 709. ' 

A general comparison of artillery strengths in men, horses 
and vehicles (excluding those allocated to the service of infantry 
ammunition) shows the following:— 

Groat Britain (two divs.) 

7,6ao officers and men, 6,136 horses, 996 vehicles, incl. 152 guns. 
Franco (corps) 

7 , 75 t> officers and men, 6,737 horses, 943 vehicles, inci, 120 guns. 
Germany (corps) 

7,830 officers and men, 6,850 horses, 975 vehicle.s, incl. 160 guns. 
(In all the above figures, supply and baggage wagons h.-ive been 
included.) 

This organization, designed for mobile warfare, broke down 
under trench warfare conditions. The organic artillery allot¬ 
ment of the division proved to be too large for normal trench 
warfare fighting and too small for battle. ’I’he army corjis itself, 
as a stamlaril unit, gradu.ally ceased to exist, and was changed 
into a new form of army corps which—generally fixed in a 
particular area of the front—constituted a permanent frame¬ 
work, in and out of which different divisions constantly passed 
from “ line ” to “ rest ” and vice ver.sii. The exhaustion of the 
fighting energy of infantry and of artillery rcspertively when in 
the line proceeded at different rates, and the infantry of a 
division frequently had to be withdrawn and replaced by that 
of anotlicr while its artillery remained in position. The growth 
of the “ dump ” system of ammunition supply rendered the 
elaborate organization of horsed ammunition reserves largely 
uneconomical. Lastly, the range of guns permitting of artillery 
collaboration between adjacent divisional sectors—especially 
for counter-battery work—a common organization for the com¬ 
mand of the artillery of several sectors was bound to come into 
being. 

In the British, French and German artillery, accordingly, the 
divisional field artillery was reduced to a strength suited for a 
divisional sector in trench warfare; this artillery went in and out 
of line with its division. The remainder of the field artillery 
was formed into a mass of “ army reserve artillery,” the function 
of which was to double, treble or quadruple the divisional 
artilleries in a battle area. This reserve, being wholly independ¬ 
ent both of the area organization and of the divisional formation, 
could be brought into action as required and for as long as re¬ 
quired. The medium and heavy artillery, similarly, was divided 
into two portions, but the change was here less obvious, as little 
or no artillery of these classes had belonged organically to 
divisions. The one portion was substantially fixed to the area, 
the other placed in army reserve and used to reBnforcc the area 
heavy artillery for battle periods. 

The following diagram illustrates the evolution just described:— 
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• Neither the French nor the German first reserve columns sup¬ 
plied infantry ammunition. 
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The effective solution that this reorganization provided for the 
problem of divisional reliefs, and incifientally the necessity for 
some such solution, are illustrated by the fart that in the pro¬ 
longed Flanders battle of July-Oct. 11)17 the average time spent 
in line by divisional artillery (which moved in and out with their 
infantry) was 33 days, while the average for units of the army 
reserve field artillery was 72 days. 

When fully developed—at the end of 1017—the higher 
organization of the British artillery in France was as follows:— 


other had three “ battah'ons ” each of two four-gun batteries, 
making 24 medium howitzers. Thus, as in 1914, we find 7a 
guns per 12 battalions or six guns per 1,000 rifles, but the addi¬ 
tion of numerous heavy machine guns to the rifle strength makes 
the proportion of guns, in relation to fighting frontage, somewhat 
less. Each divisional artillery possessed a battery of 12 medium 
trench mortars. 

The corps artillery (each corps had four divisions) comprised 
one regiment of medium guns (4-7 in.) and one of heavy guns 
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(At this period the field brigades wore composed of three gun 
and one howitzer battery each; tlie composition of heavy bri¬ 
gades varied considerably, a ‘‘ moliile ” brigade eotisisling of two 
60-pr. and two 6-in. howitzer liatteries, while others contained 
O'2 and 8-iu howitzers in addition.) 

German practice differed coiisidorably from this, in that all 
artillery in a divisional area was under control ot the divisional 
artillery commander, while in major operations tlic artillery of 
several corps together was controlled for the occasion by a 
“ general of the artillery ” who was often neither a general 
officer in rank, nor a permanent memlior of the army head¬ 
quarters concerned. 

Tlie average strength in batteries of a divisional sector (in 
the case ot the German iiine-liattalion division) was—the six 
field-gun and three field-howitzer batteries of tlie division, and 
five to seven batteries of medium and heavy artillery belonging 
to the sector, or, in pieces, 36 light plus 24 heavy (irresixativc of 
trench mortars). Figures have alreaily been given for typical 
artillery strength in battle (in terms of yards of front per gun). 

The return to open warfare conditions in lyiH made further 
changes, chiefly in the direction of providing divisions .with 
medium artillery of their own and separating what had formerly 
been “ sector ” heavy artillery into calibres suilalile for in¬ 
corporation in mobile divisions and calibres best managed by 
corps headquarters. The Germans made a liegiiiniiig with this 
process in permanently allotting a group of one io-5-cm. gun 
battery and two ts-cm. howitzer liatteries to each divisional 
artillery.' But the best example of artillery organization as 
conceived in tgiS for purposes o( the e.\i>ecled mobile warfare, 
is that l.aid down (though never fully curried out owing to (he 
close of hostilities) for the American Expeditionary Force.’ 

The divisional artillery consisted of a brigade of three regi¬ 
ments, two being of field guns (7,3 mm.) and one of medium 
howitzers (155 mtn.). The field-gun regiments consisted each of 
two “ battalions,” and each “ batl.alion ” of three four-gun 
batteries, in all 2,^ P"'’ regiment or 48 per division. Tlie 

■vr 

' Tills was never tK>mpleted, but a large number of divisions had 
been so provided by the end of the war. 

' It must be oliserved that the American division was much strong¬ 
er in infantry than a British, French or German, having in fact 12 
bat (aliens besides a considerable machino-guniorganizatioa. 


(155 mm.) both “ motorized,” as well as four batteries of heavy 
french mortars. 'I'hese artillery regiments were arranged, like 
the medium regiment of a division, in three battalions each of 
two four-gun batteries; llius in all, the corps artillery contained 
24 medium and 24 lieavy long guns. The two regiments formed 
a brigade. 

Army reserve artillery (for an army of five corps or 20 divi¬ 
sions) consisted of four brigades (motorized) or 12 regiments of 
heavy guns (6-in.), organized as above, and containing in all 
288 pieces, and five regiments of field artillery (organized in 
the same way as divisional field artillery regiments) with loo 
pieces. 

Lastly, under G.IT.Q. direct was the Railway Artillery Re¬ 
serve, consisting of 42 li.illerics (i.e. pieces) grouped in “ bat¬ 
talions,” regiments and lirigades. 

Neglecting the last item, tlicn, we find for an army of 20 
divisions, about to be engaged in offensive mobile warfare and 
counting 201 battalions of infantry and pioneers and 120 
regimeiiUiI and divisional macliiiie-gun companies:— 


FicUl guns. 

Medium 

howitzers. 

Medium guns. 

Hcav>’ guns. 

240 Latieries fli- 
visional, l2o hat- 
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pool. 

«* 1.440 piCf't'R 
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lery. 

= 480 piCf'CR 

120 baltericR in 
corps artillery. 

=*480 pieces 

120 biittrnrs in 
corps artillery, 
72 battoricR in 
army pool. 

= 7^’^ pieceB 


Total batteries 792: total pict cb [excluding Railway Arlillery ,ind 
trench mortars) 3,168; or roughly 10 guns per I.IXH) of infantry, 
pioneer, and machine-gun esiablishments, of which 4.) belong to 
divisional, 3 to corps and 2 J to reserve artillery. 

In the British and American ex.amples quoted, an artillery staff 
under a lirig.-gen. or maj.-gen. is provided af the rate of about 
one [x-r t)o guns (or including the field artillery pool one per too). 
The German artillery staffs were in a smaller proixjrtion. 'I'his 
que.slion of higher artillery commands is still an open one, but 
it is clear llial under modern conditions no reversion is possilile • 
to the simple method of 1914, in which there was no effective 
artillery staff at a higher level than the division. War organiza¬ 
tion will necessarily include some proportion of tliese higher 
artillery commands, and peace organization must provide, ff 
not these executive posts themselves, at any rate the means of 
preparing the.officers who may be called upon to hold them. 
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AmmuniUon Supply .— Before the war all armies were 
equipped with mobile ammunition columns, which served the 
needs both of infantry and machine-guns and of the artillery 
itself. As a rule certain columns in each formation were sup¬ 
plied with limbered vehicles and field artillery horses, and were 
as mobile as the batteries, while the remainder, with vehicles 
of the ordinary army type, possessed the mobility of baggage 
columns only. In Great Britain a considerable advance toward 
simplifying the ammunition supply service had been made by 
introducing lorry transport, worked on the same system as that 
which provided the army’s daily bread, and by attaching a light 
ammunition column permanently to every brigade of field 
artillery. But when trench warfare set in, and all supply at the 
front was based on a system of “ dumps,” the mobile reserve 
of ammunition constituted by these brigade ammunition 
columns was not required. They were therefore put back into 
the “ divisional ” ammunition column, or second echelon of 
supply, which itself was recast on a much smaller scale.* In 
the more open warfare of iqi8, however, it was found necessary 
to R'turn !i portion of them to divisional control. 

The batteries themselves retained, and necessarily so, all their 
original wagons. 

The organization, and nature of tran.sport, required for re¬ 
serve ammunition in the future depends principally on the 
organization and motive j)owcr of the batteries. Hut it may be 
assumed with some confidence that since mechanical tran.sport 
improves every year in available numbers, trustworthiness in 
diflerent conditions, and freedom of movement, horsed am¬ 
munition c<ilumns tire a thing of the past. Even thetdres of war 
for which mechanical transport is unsuitable to-day will be open 
to it to-morrow. 

Ory^itnkalion uf Artillery During the war the per¬ 

sonnel in charge of the tirtillery motor lorries, tractors, and other 
motor vehicles were not artillerymen, but were taken from the 
transport services. This was only a provisional arrangement, 
due to the fact that the artillerymen were not competrmt to take 
charge of motor vehicles. As the motor replaces the artillery 
hors', this incongruity will nnturtdly disapix'tir, and the artillery 
will drive their own motors. This will presumably not apply to 
lorries used to tratisport guns behitid the fighting line, as de¬ 
scribed above, since these lorries will be general transtport, 
.ivailable for other troops when not employed with the artillery. 
The leading principle is that all men who go into action with the 
guns, or who arc av.Lilable to replace casualties in the fighting 
line, must be artillerymen. 

Speclil Artillery and Scienlilie Auxiliaries .—The introduction 
of guns of accompaniment, to advance with the front line of the 
infantry, is contemplated in all arnties. The question arises 
whether these guns are to belong to the infantry, like their own 
machine-guns, or to the artillery. It is urged on the one hand th.at 
the speciid knowledge retiuired to use a field gun is such as the 
infantry cannot be expected to attain. On the other hand, 
infant ry officers point out that the gun is not required for general 
artill.-ry purposes, but merely as a large-bore machine-gun, and 
that the detachment must be thoroughly familiar with infantry 
work. The decision between these two views seems to depend 
on whether the guns of iiccompaninient are to be used as bat¬ 
teries or as single guns. In the latter case, they sliould be 
infantry, not artillery, weapons. 

A more difficult question is whethel' tanks armed with guns are 
to belong to the artillery or to a separate tank corps. It is ca.sy 
to draw the line between a fighting lank which has a gun as 
part of its armament, and a tractor whii'h pulls a gun into 
action and then waits behind like a limber and team. These arc 
the two extremes, but there arc intermediate forms, such as the 
tdnk which carries a gun on a platform, capable of fighting 
either on top of the lank or on the ground, and the tank which 
is an integral part of the gun-mounting, and is technically an 
automobile gun-carriage. It seems probable that all these types 

' In the new organization, that part of the divisional amrriunition 
column which carried the second reserve of gun ammunition was 
reduced to one-seventh of its former size. 
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will belong to the artillery, except the tank proper, in which the 
gun is only a subsidiary part of the armament. 

Finally, it is significant that in reducing the artillery to the 
minimum imposed by the Peace of Versailles, Clermuny has 
chosen to retain both accompanying guns, anti-tank, guns and 
scientific sections (Hash-spotting, sound-ranging, meteorological 
and survey) on the regular establishment of the arm. 

(H. A. B.;C. F. A.) 

VI. The Effect of Artillery Projectiles 

It is of great importance to the soldier to know the probable 
effect of artillery i>rojectilcs. On the one hantl, the artillery 
commander must know what nature of projectile to use for a 
given task, and how many will have to be fired, and, on the 
other, the troops must know what measures to adopt in order 
to escape the shcU-effccl, or to minimize it. 

The projectiles fired by land artillery are shrapnel shell, 
Jl.E. shell, and chemical, incendiary and illuminating shell. 
They may also have to fire armour-piercing shell at armoured 
forts and at tanks, though these shell arc not part of their usual 
equipment. 

Shrapnel Shelf ,—This is the most efficient man-killing projectile 
against troops exposed in the open or wlicn manning a parapet. 
The French calculate that in 1914, when their artillery fired little but 
shrapnel, they killed five men uf the enemy for every tun of ammu¬ 
nition cxjHindcd, whereas in 191K, when, after a long period of trench 
warfare, tlie proportion was only 5 % of field artillery shrapnel to 
95/oof Ik F- shell, they killed only one man per 4 tons of ammuni¬ 
tion. The reduction in the proportion of shrapnel carried was due 
to thedilfiruity and expense of supply, especially a.s regards the fuze. 

The obi<*ct of tlie designer of gun and ammunition, nnd of the 
gunner who uses tliem, is to obtain a dense shower of bullets flying 
forward close to the ground. 

With a view to shrapnel effect, the gun-designer produces a gun 
with high velocity, long range, and fiat trajectory. But a gun etjuip- 
ment of given weight can produce only a given amount of shell 
energy, which is measured by the product of the weighi of the shell 
and the stjuare of its velwity. Consequently there mu.sr be a com¬ 
promise l>etween a heavy shrapnel and a light high-velocity one. 
This has been solved differently by different nations, as follows;— 
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The Russian and French guns are best aflajrted for shrapnel fire. 
The I’Ycnch use a heavy far-reaching bullet, which, in their flat- 
trajectory gun. gives a deep zone of shrapnel effect, suited to their 
bold luelhod of opening fire, which is inicndcd to produce a crushing 
effect on the cm*my with the least jiossible delay. I'he (iermans were, 
obliged by the low power and curvet! trajectory of their field gun 
in which muzzle energy was subordinated to mobility, to abandon 
the i<lea of a far-reaching shrapnel and to arreut the necessity of 
exiHjncling more rounds for seandiing a given rlcptn. 

Another considcrulinn affecting the question of high velocity 
versus heavy shell is that the light shell loses its high remaining 
velocity, winch gives the forward impulse to the bullets, much sooner 
than the hixivy Bhell, so that nnirli of the pow'cr of the gun is wastevl 
on overcoming air-resistance, instead of l>t’ing communicated to the 
bullets. How'ever, it maintains tiie initial advantage due to a low 
angle of elevation up to extreme shraptjel range. The loss of remain¬ 
ing velocity can he partly compensated for by increasing the driving 
charge in the sliell. 'Fhe shrafmel then acts as a short gun fired close 
to the enemy. But although this expedient is adopted to some extent 
in most equipments tlm limit of cfficienry is soon reached, since the 
large charge rerhu es the bullet rapacity of 1 he shell, and the body has 
to be made with sTout walls, or of very high-grade steel, not always 
availalflc in war-time, to prevent the shrapnel from blowing to 
pieces instend of acting as a gtin. 

Weif^kt of Shrapnel Bullets .—The weighi of the shrapnel bullet, 
which is necessarily sijhcrical, is of great importance to the effect. 
Elongatetl Bhrapnel bullets are out of the ({uestion, since there is no 
means of imparting rotation to them. All attempts in that direction 
have been fnihires. Of two spherical btillets the heavier will travel 
further before pitching into the ground, and so will have a longer 
period of effirienry. The heaviest metal practirallv available for 
shrapnel bullets is hardened lead. Tungsten and other heavy metals 
have been proposed, but are not available in sufficient quantities for 
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war requirements. The weight of the shrapnel bullets contained in a 
shell can therefore be increased only at the expense of their number. 

In the other direction, the minimum weight of the bullet is de¬ 
termined by the necessity for providing sumcient disabling energy. 
It has been found experimentally that a striking energy of 60 foot¬ 
pounds is sufficient to disable a man. In the case of a bullet starting 
from the point of burst with an initial velocity of 1,000 fs., as in the 
British iS-pr. at 4,000-yd. range, the striking energy after it has 
travelled jtx) yd. is as follows:— 



Weight of Bullet. 

Remsiining 

Velocity. 

Striking Eiie^jy. 

France 

Russia 

Germany 

38 to the pound 
43 '■ “ “ 

4.S. 

388 fs. 

378 " 

37° _ 

61.5 foot-pounds 
52-8 " •• 

47-2 “ 


It will be seen that under the assumed conditions the French bullet 
of 38 to the pound is the only one which provides sufficient striking 
energy at 300 yd. from the burst. Of the nations which took part 
in the World War, the French, the Japanese, and the United States 
(who had the French etjiiijjmcnt) were the only ones who usetl the 
heavy shrapnel bullet. The f>ther nations (except the Russians) 
considered that the trajectory of their guns was not fi.at enough to 
carry a good proportion of the bullets to a distance of 300 yd., and 
consequently preferred lighter but more numerous bullets which 
gave a closer pattern over a shorter distance. It would seem that 
the Russians, with their powerful gun, would have done better to 
use a heavier bullet. 

Technical Employment of Shrapnel .—A shrapnel should be burst 
in air so that the axis of the bullet-cone passes through the centre of 
the target. This is a matter of ranging, and is dealt with elsewhere. 
Further, the distance of the point of burst from the target should 
be such as to produce the greatest possible effect. This also is a 
matter of ranging, hut the gunner must first know what is the correct 
distance which he has to attain. This is determined by theory. 

The target surface of a man, measured at right angles to the 
trajectory of a shrapnel bullet, may be taken as } stp yd. when 
standing, i sq. yd. when kneeling, and i sq. yd. when lying or firing 
over a parapet. The best effect is produced when the density of the 
cone of bullets is such as to provide one effective bullet for each man. 
The density depends on the target surface offered by each man; 
it is immaterial, as regards the be.st distance of burst, whether the 
men are in a thin skirmishing line or shoulder to shoulder. If the 
distribution of bullets throughout the cone were uniform—that 
is, if the shrapnel gave a perfect " pattern "—then at standing 
infantry the cross section of the cone should contain one bullet per 
i sq. yard. Taking a shrapnel containing 300 bullets, the cross sec¬ 
tion of the cone at the target would have to be 150 sq. yards. The 
apex angle of the cone being about'i in 4, this would fix the bc.st dis¬ 
tance of burst at 55 yd. from the target. But the distribution of 
bullets in the cone is not uniform. If it be assumed to be haphazard 
(which is nearer the truth), then, according to the Theory of Prob¬ 
abilities, the probable maximum effect is produced when the cross 
section contains I'J4 bullets for each man. This gives the best dis¬ 
tance of burst for the alwve shrapnel as about 50 yd. against standing 
men, 41 yd. against kneeling men, and 35 yd. against men lying 
or firing over a parapet. With the shrapnel of the British l8-pr., 
which contains 375 bullets, the beat distances are 55, 45 and 38 yd. 
reyjectively. 

The question of the distance of burst is affected by the error of the 
fuze. It, for instance, the fuze be such that the shrapnel is liable to 
burst 60 yd. over or short of the desired point, then if this be fixed at 
40 yd. from the target some of the shrapnel will tie wasted by bursting 
on the ground. Similarly, the error of the pun will cause " short 
rounds to burst on the ground. In the British and in the French 
services it has been laid down that the distance of burst for field 

?uns is to be such as to appear from the battery 10 minutes of angle 
in French notation 3 ‘ mils," i.e. nfto of the range) above the 
target. This corresponds to a distance of burst of 70 yd., and rather 
leas at longer ranges, and gives about 10% of bursts on graze. This 
distance has been fixed partly with reference to the error of the fuze 
(which, under war conditions of manufacture, is considerably 
greater than in peace time), but principally for simplicity. When 
good fuzes are available better shooting is to be obtained by adhering 
to the theoretically correct distances given above. .Towards the end 
of the war the Germans used a number of very accii’ate mechanical 
time fuzes, and if these come into general use the service height of 10 
minutes above the target will no doubt be reduced. 

Penetration .—Even the heavy French shrapnel bullet will not 
pierce the thinnest of the steel g^n-shields in use, and it is quite 
ineffective against infantry shields, loophole plates, and the plates of 
a tank. These shields are all made to resist infantry bullets, which 
have much greater power of penetration than leaden shrapnel bullets. 

Steel shrapnel bullets will pierce gun-shields if the shrapnel 
be burst close up.* As the steel bullets are larger than leaden bullets 
of the same weight, their use entails a reduction of about 20% in the 
number of bullets in the shrapnel. For the same reason they do not 
fly so far, and shrapnel filled with them are less effective against 

'These were actually utgd to a small extent by the Germans 
towards the end of the war, pris.sibly on account of shortage of lead. 


infantry. Tungsten steel bullets containing 14% of tungsten would 
be as heavy for their size as bullets made of the ordinary lead-anti¬ 
mony alloy, but difficulties of expense and supply will probably 
prevent their introduction. 

Percussion Shrapnel .—Shrapnel are invariably fuzed with time- 
and-percussion fuzes, constructed to burst either in air or on graze. 
The object of the percussion arrangement is almost entirely to assist 
ranging by giving visible bursts on the ground. The bullet-effect of 
shrapnel burst on graze is negligible, as the shell rises steeply from 
the crater before it opens, and the bullets are blown out in an upward 
direction, and lose their effective velocity before coming down again. 
Occasionally the ground may be so hard and the angle of impact 
so small that the shell ricochets low instead of forming a crater and 
shower, viz. upwards. But generally speaking percussion fire with 
shrapnel at troops in the open is a waste of ammunition. 

When a direct hit on a gun-shield is made with shrapnel shell the 
shell does not open till it has travelled several feet further, unless it 
hits the gun or some solid part of the carriage, and there is no bullet- 
effect on the detachment. As a rule, a direct hit from a field shrapnel 
on a modern cellular ammunition box does not blow up the contents, 
though it may explode a H.E. shell if it makes a fair hit on it, and 
it may set fire to some of the cartridges. 

When percussion shrapnel are fired at a building the shell explodes 
as it pas.ses through the wall, and produces good bullet-effect on 
anything behind, as in this case the check is sufficient to give the base 
burster time to ignite. It used to be held that troops were safe from 
shrapnel behind two walls, and this is literally correct; but there are 
so many windows in the front of a house that the shrapnel is liable 
to passthrough them and burst through the back wall, and moreover, 
under the fire of powerful modern fielj guns the front wall soon ceases 
to exist. 

Owing to the charge of black powder which it contains shrapnel 
has considerable incendiary effect on buildings. 

Howitzer Shrapnel produces its characteristic effect by the bullets 
striking downward.s at a steep angle 40 degrees or more to the 
horizontal. The object is to reach troops behind a parapet or gun- 
shield. The depth of effect, being proportionate to the cosine of the 
angle of im|>act, is much less than with a flat-trajectory gun. Precise 
ranging and an accurate fuze are retiuired to produce good effect. 
During the first nr mobile phase of the war shrapnel fire from field 
howitzers gave excellent results; later, however, the difficulty of 
procuring good time fuzes for howitzers brought this class of shell 
into disrepute, and it seems probable that its use will be discontinued 
except for light field howitzers, and even in these reserved to mobile 
warfare. 

The theory of the effect of howitzer shrapnel is the same as for gun 
shrapnel. The weight of the bullet is increased to compensate for 
the low remaining velocity. The anple of descent nf the lowest 
bullet, including half the angle of opening, is about 40 degrees to the 
horizontal, so that a man would have to crouch very close behind a 
un-shield or parapet to escape being hit. When burst at effective 
eight a field howitzer shrapnel, such as that of the Briti.sh 4-5-in, 
howitzer, covers a space 35 yd. wide and 70 yd. from front tn rear. 

Universal Shell .—These are combined shrapnel and howitzer 
shell; a type is described and illustrated in i.Sfiq. The idea is that 
when burst in air at shielded guns the head flies forward and arts 
on impact as a small H.E. shell, powerful enough to disable the gun 
if it strikes it, or to reach the men behind the gun-shield with splinters 
flying sitleways or even backwards, while the body of the shell acts 
as an ordinary time shrapnel. If the whole shell is burst on impact 
it detonates like a H.E. shell. Such shell were used in the war, but 
their u.sefulness was always a m.atter of controversy and their com¬ 
plicated design made supply difficult., 

High-Explosive Shell .—These were the principal projectile fired 
by all natures- of land artillery during the long period of trench 
warfare in the western theatre of war. They are of two kinds, thick- 
walled shell and mine shell. The former have a comparatively small 
burster and are intended to kill men with their splinters; the latter 
are thin-walled shell containing a large burster, and are intended to 
penetrate deeply before bursting, and to de.stroy fortifications and 
material. Mine shell are fired from howitzers, in which they are 
exposed only to a low pressure in the bore. In modern howitzers, 
which are required to range at least 50 % further than those in use in 
1914, the endeavour is made to keep down the pressure as far as 
possible by increasing the length of bore, thus getting more work out 
of the same charge. But the increase of range which can be obtained 
in this way is hardly sufficient, and heavier charges are inevitable. 
Mine shells for such pieces have to be made thicker in the walls 
to prevent them from collapsing in the bore, and tend to approximate 
to the thick-walled type. 

Thick-walled shell are almost always fired with instantaneous per¬ 
cussion fuzes; occasionally they are fired with time fuzes to burst in , 
air. The object of the instantaneous fuze is to burst the shell on the 
surface of tne ground before it has time to penetrate, so that the 
splinters are not wasted by being smothered in the crater. Thus, 
early in the war, the German howitzer shell, for want of an efficient 
instantaneous fuze, used to penetrate deeply into the soft clay of 
Flanders, and the result was a vertical eruption of mud and splinters 
which was harmless to men not actually on the spot struck. Instan¬ 
taneous fuzes are also used to burst H.Ei shell in the act of passing 
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splinter cflMt on troops immediately behind it. When an instan¬ 
taneous fuze acts properly the effect, even on soft ground, is to form 
a saucer-shaped crater not more than 6 in. deep, in which no splinters 
are to be found. With flat-trajectory guns the splinters fly forward 
and sideways, and no reverse effect on troops behind cover can be 
expected; with howitzers fired so as to give angles of descent of 30 
to 45 degrees a few splinters from the base come back, but the re¬ 
verse effect is slight; with howitzers fired at angles of elevation be¬ 
tween 45 and 65 degrees, giving angles of descent of 55 to 75 degrees, 
the effect is almost equal in all directions. 

The size and weight of the splinters are of great importance. 
Owing to their irregular shape small splinters do not fly very far. 
The object of the ammunition designer is to get as many effective 
splinters as possible. As the result of experiments it is considered 
that the best man-killing weight is 25 grammes (0‘88 oz.), though 
splinters as small as 10 grammes (0-35 oz.) may be effective close to 
the point of burst. It is not always possible to realize this ideal; the 
French field gun H.E. shell, weighing 11-68 lb., gives only 50 
effective splinters, averaging loo grammes (3-52 oz.). The Oermiin 
1914 field-gun shell, weighing 15 lb. gave 135 splinters averaging 
l-6s ounces. A more recent projectile, that of the French 7-7-pr. 
trench gun, gives 90 splinters of about i-2 ounces. Theoretically it 
is possible to design a shell so as to produce any required fragmen¬ 
tation. A violent H.E. burster tears a soft metal shell to minute 
fragments, while a mild burster in a hard steel shell merely breaks it 
into a few large pieces; the designer has to adjust the violence of the 
fjurster to the hardness and “ shock-test ’’ strength of the steel so as 
to produce the desired number of fragments, as uniform in weight as 
possible. But in practice the problem is a difficult one. as the 
stresses to which the shell is subjected in the gun, and the shape and 
balance desirable for ballistics, have to be taken into account. 
However, manufacturers produce a fair approximation; thus Krupp 
claimed to get 20 splinters of 25 grammes and over per kilogramme 
of field^un shell, or about 9 per pound. 

The French field-gun shell is effective over an area of 25 sq. metres 
only, but with large calibres much better effect is obtainccT. Roughly, 
a 6-in. howitzer shell, weighing 100 lbs., clears an area of 300 sq. 

''*f)uring the war considerable success was obtained in firing thick- 
walled H.E. shell from flat-trajectory guns with percussion fuzes 
giving a slight delay action, so as to burst in ricochet in the air from 
20 to 30 ft. above the ground. Ricochet fire is applicable only when 
the angle of impact is so small, and the ground so hard, that the shell 
has no tendency to bury itself. With an angle of opening of about 
120 degrees the downward and lateral effect is good, and the forward 
effect 13 appreciable, though far inferior to that of time shrapnel. 
This method was evolved by the I'rench before the war; the ricochet 
effect is styled the" coul>de hachf." It was used also for wire-cutting. 

Mine Shell.—With howitzers ,above 6 in., mine shell, not man¬ 
killing shell, are usually employed. With medium and heavy guns 
mine shell are not used except at long ranges, where, the angle of 
descent is steep enough to ensure deep penetration, and even so, for 
the reason above given, they have to have fairly thick walls and lose 
correspondingly in exfilosive capacity. Heavy high-velocity guns 
therefore usually fire only shell of the thick-walled type, bursting on 
graze and producing effect by the action of heavy splinters. There is 
now, however, a tendency to employ reduced as well as full charges 
with guns, in order to save wear, and with these it will be possible to 
use emcient mine shell. 

The burster of a mine shell is of such a nature as to do as^much 
work as possible in displacing earth. A very violent explosive of 
the fulminate type, even if it could be used, would be less cff^tive 
than T.N.T. or amatol (.see Ammunition) because its action is too 
local, and much of the force of the explosion would be wasted on 
pulverizing the earth at the point of explosion in.stead of shifting it. 
The fuze has to be made with a delay suitable to the ballistics and to 
the nature of the ground; if the shell penetrates too deeply it fomis a 
“ glolic of compression " or hollow chamber beneath the surface, 
while if it does not penetrate deeply enough much of the energy 
is wasted on the air. The mine shell of the German 15-cm. (5-9->n.) 
howitzer was effective; it penetrated to a depth of 3 to 4 metres, at 
which depth its burster of 18 lb. of picric acid gave good mine effect. 

Effect on Tanks .—Fire from all natures of guns and_ howitzers is 
effective on unarmoured or lightly armoured tanks. The best pro¬ 
jectile is H.E. with normal or instantaneous fuze, as the delay action 
fuze is liable to cause the shell to pass right through and out again 
before it bursts. In one instance during the war a German tank 
protected by 30-mm. (i-i8-in.) hard steel armour was fired on by 
British i8-prs. firing ordinary thick-walled H.E. shell at ranges 
of a,ooo to 4,000 yards. It was disabled, and on examination it was 
found that several of the shell which had struck it had just failed to 
penetrate. The effect obtainable with armour-piercing shell is 
described below. . 

Effect on Armoured Forts .—The penetration of armour is dis- 
cussM under Armour-Piercing Shell. But this is not the only means 
of reducing an armoured fort. The Germans obtained effect on the 
Belgian forts in 1914 chiefly by “ undermining ” fire. The mine shell 
of their sujjerheavy howitzers, with delay-action fuzes, buried them¬ 
selves almost under the foundations of the cupolas, and either blew 


the latter up and out of their seating!, or racked the whole concrete 
mass so severely that the machinery was put out of action. Or, 
again, they ruined and blocked up the vaulted passages and so 
prevented access to the cupola chambers. 

In future constructions it has been proposed to guard against this 
method of undermining ^ extending and strengthening the apron 
surrounding the cupola. The ground for 50 nietre.s round it is to be 
protected by one or more layers of blocks of hard cast-iron, one metre 
culie, each weighing S tons. The.se are to be sandwiched between 
layers of concrete, and are expected to burst all shell on the surface. 
This method, if applied, will probably be effective against under¬ 
mining. There remains the possibility of damaging the projecting 
muzzles of the guns with heavy splinters from thick-walled shells, 
and of penetrating the armour with armour-piercing shell from high- 
velocity guns. An attack with gas is also possible. 

Effect on Field Entrenchments ,—Gun emplarements and dugouts 
require a " bursting course ” of rails or stones at or near the surface 
of the earthen roof, otherwise the emplacements are easily penetrated. 
Even a field-howitzer shell with delay action will go through 5 ft. of 
earth and blow in a timber roof beneath it. Double roofs of rails with 
an air-space of 8 to 12 in. between them are used when possible, and 
siieh a roof, with 5 ft. of earth and a bursting course on top of it, is 
fairly safe against a single hit from a 6-in. howitzer shell, r'or pro¬ 
tection against 8-in. and heavier natures it is necessary to burrow 
20 to 30 ft. underground. 

Concussion and Asphyxiation Effects of H.E.—A niine shell of 6^in. 
calibre and upwards doe.s great damage when burst inside a building, 
dugout, or other confined space, by the force of its bla.st, irrespec¬ 
tive of splinter effect. The same effect, to a lesser extent, is produced 
by thick-walled shell. W alls of buildings are blown out, and men 
in the room in which the burst takes place are killed by the concussion. 
The idea that poisonous gases arc produced by the delonation of 
high cxplo-sives is a mistake; only small quantities of carbonic acid 
gas and carbonic oxide are generated, and these, except in a deep 
dugout, arc quickly dissipated by the inrush of air which succeeds 
the blast. However, it was found at Li6gc and Antwerp that the 
deeply sunk ammunition rooms below the armoured forts were 
rendered uninhabitable by the fumes from mine shell filled with 
picric acid which penetrated them or burst underground near them. 
These were presumably acrid fumes due to the incomplete detona¬ 
tion of the bursting charges. 

High-Explosive Shell uith Time Futes .—These were originally 
introduced for the German field gun, in order to attack troops in 
deep trenches. The method used was to burst the .shell exactly over 
the trench, and to obtain effect by splinters striking downwards. 
But even under peace conditions of precision of fire it was found that 
an average of four shells were required to hit one man, and under 
war conditions the expenditure of ammunition was out of all propor¬ 
tion to the effect produced. In the war, the Germans occasionally 
used time H.E. shell for annoyance, on account of their supposed 
moral effect on troops in trenches. '1 heir use ceased altogether when 
time and percussion fuzes for H.E. shell were withdrawn. A H.E. 
shell has little or no incendiary effect. , 

Smoke Shell .—These are used to form a screen between our troops 
and the enemy. In barrage fire time shrapnel produce quite enough 
smoke to nmke an opaque screen; but when a barrage is formed with 
H.E. shell, these are mixed with 25 % of smoke shell to make a good 
screen. This method was frequently used by the French, either be¬ 
cause of sliortage of field shrapnel, or because the barrage was car¬ 
ried lieyond shrapnel range. 

Incendiary Shell .—During the retreat the Germans used these shell 
to set fire to villages which they had evacuated. Some were of the 
ancient " carcass " tyjie, filled with black powder and grease, and 
spouting flame from holes in the walls; others were filled with petro¬ 
leum. The Hrili.sh introduced thermit shell, filled with aluminium 
dust and iron oxide, which, when ignited, form molten iron. The 
filling consisted of short cylinders of thermit, like firework stars, 
and the shell was preferably burst in air like a shrapnel, so as to blow 
the stars out forwards. T hese were used to a small extent in the 
Allied advance towards the end of the war, and gave good results. 

Illuminating Shell .—These contain firewonc stars, which are 
ignited by a time fuze at such a height as to give them time to bum 
out before reaching the ground. They are fir^ principally from field 
howitzers. 

Armour-Piercing Shell .—These may have to be used against 
armoured tanks, and turrets and cupolas of land defences. 

The effect of field gun armour-piercing shell against tanks depends 
not only on the thickness of the armour but on the manner in which 
it is supported, and the angle at which it is struck. The following table 
of penetration for the British l8-pr. gun used in the war may 
taken as a guide. It is assumed in the table that the armour is 
efficiently supported and that it is struck at an angle not exceeding 
30 degrees to the normal. The formula is:— 

vd 

^"2500—4v 

where t is the thickness of hard-faced armour in inches, v is the 
I striking velocity in f ,s., and d is the calibre of the gun in inches. 
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Ptnetration of Tank Armour by iS-pr, 


yards. 

Thickness of Armour 
Penetratetl 
inches. 

Weight of 10 square 
yafd»‘ of Armour 

tons. 

1,000 

2 - 33 ' 

3*902 

2,000 

1-914 

3-204 

3,000 

i-f >33 

2-798 

4,000 

I ‘520 

2-544 

5,000 

1.409 

2 ‘ 3 ^K) 

6 ,(K)0 

_ llMi _ 

. 2-215 


The cfifprt of armour-piercing shell, fired from hieh-velocity guni, 
in penetrating armoured turrets and cupolas, is given by the same 
formula. As an example, a .^o-.s-mn. (i2-m.) gun may be expected to 
pierce the following thickness of hard-faced armour:— 

Range, yards . 5,<ioo 10,000 i.s,ooo 20,000 25,000 

Penetration, inches I2'5 9-25 7-5 7-25 7 

At 6,000 metres the 240-mm. gun penetrates 180 mm., and the 
155-mm. G.P.F. gun penetrates 77 mm. 

The cupola mu.st be massive as well as stout, or else the effect of 
the blow will be to displace it and jam the rotating machinery, even 
if the shell does not penetrate. In the Liege and Antwerp cupolas, 
which were intended to resi.st 6-in. guns, lead ru.shions were u.sed to 
reduce the “ racking " effect. A small cupola of three metres in 
diameter cannot be expected tostand blows from hea\-y shell, though 
it may tie stout enough to resist penetration. The striking energy 
of a 12-in. shell at 5,000 yd. is aliout 20,01x1 foot-tons. 

At the beginning of the war, a fort was at a disadvantage in that 
its position was known, whereas it was fired on by long-range guns 
which could not be located, unless the aircraft of the defence retained 
the mastery of the air. The development of sound-ranging helps the 
defence in this respect, provided that the instruments can be set up 
in several forts connected by telephone. 


VII. Effects of Collective Artillery Fire 

These vary so much according to local and tactical con¬ 
siderations that no exact rules can be laid down. However, the 
following were rough working rules established during the wan- 

Standing Barraci -.—^To keep down the fire of riflemen in a trench, 
each man should lie liable to lie killed if ho .show.s himself above the 
parapet at least once a minute: tlicrefore one shrapnel per minute 
should he hurst in front of him. Taking the effective spread of 
shrapnel bullets at 25 yd., then 4 rounds per i<xi yd. of trench arc 
required. This is an '' ordinary “ barrage, and may be changed to a 
" heavy ” barrage of 8 rounds a minute or a “ light " barrage of 2 
rounds a minute per 100 yd. as required. If a 4-gun battery has to 
barrage a trench of 300-yd. front, then at the " ordinary " rate each 
gun will fire 3 rounds a minute, distributed over the 75 yd. allotted 
to it. To barrage a communication trench “ end on,’’ 2 rounds a 
minute per 100 yd. of length are sufficieut, when the line has been 
corrected to bring every burst over the trench. It is not necessary 
to barrage the whole length of a communication trench, which may be 
2 m. long; aeroplane photographs show the most cfTcctive barrage 
points, namely the “ defiles ” at which there is no way round. 
Communication trenches may be so effectively barraged iis to oblige 
the enemy to ri,sk the chance of coming and going across the open. 

Creeping ifurrogr.-^This may be of several different kimis, as 
de.scrihed above. With time shrapnel, or a mixture of H. E. and 
smoke shell, fired from field guns, a battery can efficiently barrage 
a front equal to its own normal front, or 20 yd. per gun. (The French 
reckon 15 metres per gun.) 

In the Hritish service the normal barrage mtc was 4 rounds per 
field gun per minute for 2 minutes, then “ lift " to the next range and 
repeat, and so on. On emergency a battery can cover a wider front 
for sliort periods; the comparatively slow rate of fire is due to the 
constant changes in elevation and .setting of fure, and possibly in 
direction as well. However, this rate amounts to 240 rounds an hour 
per gun. which is about as much as afcattery can do. 

The French reckoned 2 rounds per 15 metres of front per minute for 
a “ heav'y ” barrage, down to the same per 43 metres of front for a 
" light " barrage. The Germans, in 1O18. advanced their barrage by 
“ bounds *' of 200 metres for fiehl guns ,ind 4(x} fur medium guns end 
howitzers; after each bound the guns continued to fire at the same 
range (“ pounding ”) for some minutes. Owing possibly to worn 
guns, the German barr^e was considered less dense and less effec¬ 
tive than that of the AlBes, although the nominal rate of fire was 
higher. m* 

When firing a barragttkith time shrapnel, the bursts must be kept 
low, and a setting of ftiK giving 50 % of bursts on graze is considered 
the best. With H.E. iltell instantaneous fuzes are best, unless there 
are no smoke shell in the barrage: in this case it may be better to use 
normal fuzes, in order to throw up more dirt and make a more opaque 
screen. 

Bombardment.—Wk^tranA that a field H.E. shell displaces 4 
cub. metres of e^lt iFjgt k 'kg. of burster, or 2} cub. yd. [kt pound. 

' A tank armolfUMMtfiDnt only may require some 10 sq. yd. of 
armour. V - 


With larger cahbren the effect increa»e8 in a eomewhat higher ruHo 
but the number of rounda required for a given tatik cannot be aseer- 
tamed directly from these prcniiflcs, since much of the effect of Bub- 
aequent Bhell falling in or near the same place as the first shell is 
wasted by displacing the earth already lifted, which has fallen back 
into the crater. A more reliable guide is the tlianieter of the crater, 
which varies according to the soil. In ordinary ground a 6-in. 
howitzer mine shell, containing some 13 lbs. of ll.E. makes a cylin¬ 
drical crater about 4 yd. wide and 3 yd. deep, of which depth about 
one-tliird is filled up by earth falling back into it. Hence to de.stroy 
“12-ft. parapet it must be struck by one 6-in. shell per 4 yd. of front. 
If a calibre be employed which gives a crater of less diameter than 
the thickness of the parapet, this will entail a great waste of ammu¬ 
nition. Ihus the trench found that under practice conditions of 
accuracy it took )i rounds of field-gun shell per yard to breach a 
parapet 10 ft, thick, or perhaps 20 rounds a yard under war condi¬ 
tions. Therefore they consider that for practical purpo.ses a lo-ft. 
parapet is prtxif against field guns and 4-2-in. field howitzers. 

At stout brick and concrete walls, H.E. shell with “ normal " 
fuzes (f. c. neither instantaneous nor delay action) are very effective. 
A wall 20 in. thick is cut down by an expenditure of two or three field 
gun shell per yard. A field-gun shrapnel will pierce a wall of this 
thickness at medium range. 

At field guns in the open, the French reckon 15 rounds of field-gun 
shell at 3,(X>o metres, or 25 rounds at 3,51x1 metres, to make a hit on 
a gun. ^ 1 he British J H-pr., under experimental conditions, is capable 
of making 60% of hits on a gun in action at 2,000 yd., 16% at 3,000 
yd., and 5% at 4,0fX) yard.s. Medium guns such as the 6o-pr. or 
French 4-2-in. maintain their aecuracy to longer ranges than field 
guns; a rough rule is to add one-third to the field-gun range for the 
same percentage of hits; thus a 60-pr. is capable of making 16of 
hits on a gun at 4,000 yards. 

The following experimental results (Krupp) show the compara¬ 
tive effects of various natures of field-gun and field-howitzer shell 
fired at a battery of four guns in action, a wagon beside each gun:— 

(fl) H.E. field-gun shell, percussion fuze. Range 5,(xi(> metres. 
One hundred rounds disabled I gun, i wagon, and 11 dummy men 
out of 34. 

(/<) The same, time fuze. One wagon damaged, 4 dummies put out 
of action. 

(c) The same target, range 2,(xx> metres, fired at with 4-2-in. 
howitzer (presumably similar to the German service fielti howitzer). 
Time shrapnel. Twenty-four rounds fired after ranging liad been 
completed with II rounds percussion. Result, 26 dummies put out 
of action out of 34. 

A heavy discount must be taken off these e.xperimcntal results for 
war conditions, especially in view of (he ipiality of W'ar-Unie fuzes. 
However, the general inference is that percussion H.E. shell is a 
much better projertilc to fire al a batti-iy in the open than time H.E. 
shell, and that field-howitzer lime slirapnel is remarkalily effectiie 
when the range ami fure can be correctly found, though it nrohalily 
takes much longer to produce effect with it than with ll.E. shell. 
In duels Ixitween field batteries, such us oiten uncxpectedh- nrciirrcd 
during the war, it is all-iinixirlunl to knock out the enemy's guns 
as quickly as possible, and jiercu.ssion H.E. shell with instanlaneoiis 
fuze is the best projectile to use. 

Wire Cutting. —The development, during the war, of the methods 
of cutting barbed wire by the fire ot artillery has already been 
described. With the British iK-pr. at ranges of 600 to 1,800 yd., a 
belt of ordiimry barbed wire entanglement 8 yd. deep can be cut 
through with an expenditure of about 10 yd. of time shrapnel per 
yard of front. The process is slow, as very precise shooting is 
required. A better projectile is 4-5-in, howitzer ll.E. shell with 
instantaneous fuze; each effective round, al ranges up to 6,000 yd., 
clears a circle about 3 yd. in diameter. Howitzer H.E. shell with 
homial or delay-action fuze makes a crater into which the network of 
wire falls back, and so makes a worse obstacle than before. A 52-lb. 
trench mortar bomb with instantaneous fuze clears a circle 5 yd. in 
diameter. The French in iqi8 used field guns firing H.E. shell, 
cither with instantaneous fuzes or with a slight delay action to burst 
the shell on ricochet. The lines of fire were 5 metres apart at the 
target. At a belt of strong wire 25 metres deep it wa.s found that 600 
rounds were required to clear a lane 25 metres wide. The ranges 
were from 2,000 to 4,000 metres. Tanks, when available, are much 
better wirc-dcstroyers than artillery. 

Fire with Star Shell .—These are used for illumination, and are 
usually fired from field howitzers. They must be burst at such a 
height that the stars burn out before reaching the ground; otherwi.sc 
they form a smoke screen on the ground, besides setting fire to dry 
vegetation. A star shell, properly burst, lights up a circle about 50 
yd. in diameter effectively, and patrols arc distinguishable up to 
about 100 yards. For continuous illumination, four shell per minute 
per 100 yd. of front give,s good result.s. (See also, generally, the article 
Ordnance.) (H. A. B.) 

ARTOIS, BATTLES IN (1814-7), see Plates I., II., III. and IV.— 
(A) First Battle of Arras (Sept. 30-OcT. 8 1914).—^After the 
stabilizafion of the battle-front on the Alsnc and to the E. of it, 
about Sept, 16, both the Allied and the German Higher Commands 
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proceeded to despatch forces to their northern flanks, with the 
object of outflankiiiK the hostile battle line. There thus ensued 
what is known as “ the Race to the Sea,” which ended about the 
middle of Oct. in the establishment of a continuous front from 
the Belgian coast to Switzerland. On this front, after a series 
of furious battles which raged until well into Nov., l>oth sides 
settled down to trench warfare on the advent of winter. 

The first attempt to outflank the Oerman right N. of the Oise 
was entrusted to the French Second Army, under Gen. de 
Castelnau, which was transferred from Lorraine from .Sept. lo 
onwards. This army, consisting of the XIIL, IV., XIV., XX., 
and XI. Cor[)s, was eventually opimsed by the German IX. 
Reserve, II., XVIli., XXi., 1 . Hav., II. B;iv. and XIV. Reserve 
Corps, brought up from various parts of the line, and after 
heavy fighting, in which first one side and then the other held 
temporary and local advantages which proved imptcssible of 
exploitation, these forces were left facing each other on the 
general line Lassigny-Roye-Chaulnes- Alljert-Hebuterne, on which 
they finally fortified themselves. The battle on the front of 
the French Second Army <lied down in this fashion about the 
middle of October. Before this date the further prosecution of 
the mutual attempt at cnvelo[)ment by both siiles luid brought 
about an extension of the fighting to the neighlxmrhood of 
Arras and Lens. 

Baltk Ilf the Tenth Trench Army anmnd Arras, Sept. 20-()il. 
10 .—The front of the Second Army wtis prolonged to the N. 
by the group of Territorial Divisions (the first, ii2nd, 84.th and 
88th) under Brugere, which had been ordered on Sept. 20 to 
push forward rletiichments to cover the detrainment of rein¬ 
forcements at Arras and Lens, tind by the tst Cavalry Corps 
(Conneau) fist, 3rd, sth and loth Cavalry Divisions) which was 
holding the line of the CojeuI on the left of the territorials. 
On Sept. 30 Gen. do Maud'huy was given command of a 
“ Detachment of the Sccoml Army,” cousi.sling of the X. Cor|)s, 
two divisions (the yolh and 77th) formed into a I’rovisitmal | 
Corps umler D’Urbal, and the rst Cavalry Corps; his orders 
were to concentrate in the region of Arras and to act against 
the right flank of the German corps facing the .S<'con<l Army. 
It was believed that this (lank would be found almut Uapaumc. 
Of the forces at Maud'huy’s disposal the X. Corps was on 
this date marching from Amiens in the direction of Arras, being 
still some two days’ march from the latter t)lace, while the 
divisions of the Provisional Corps were commencing to detrain 
at Arras, covered by the ist Cavalry Cor[)s in the line of the 
CojeuI ;ind a mixed 'I’erritorial detachment at Douai. 

The situation of the enemy on the front of the detachment, 
somewhat obscure on Sept. 30, became clearer on the following 
days. Strong hostile forces (the IV. German Corps) were reported 
as moving N. and halting for the night in the neighbourhood 
of Qneant, with the evident intention of falling on the flank of 
the Second Army, at this time around Courcelles. 'I’he advanced 
guards of the.se columns had got into contact with the French 
cavalry on the line of the Sensee. Further to the N. other 
German troops (the 1. Bavarian Reserve Corps) had driven 
the advanced troops of the Territorial detachment back to 
Douai. 

Despite the fact that the batth- showed as yet no signs of 
dying on the Second Army froni, that the enemy were pressing 
hard against his cimlre, and that a shortage of munitions was 
beginning to make itself felt, Gen. de Castelnau adhered to his 
original intention of enveloping the hostile left with the detach¬ 
ment under Maud’huy on Oct. 2, and orders to this effect were 
sent to the latter on that evening; Maud’huy htid already made 
his preparatory dispositions. The X. Coqjs was to be assembled 
around F'icheux, the divisions of the provisional corps N. of 
Neuvillc Vilasse and at Gavrelle, the Cavalry Corps N. of 
Monchy-le-l’reux; all were to be in position by fi A.xt. The X. 
Corps and the yylh Division and the main body of the cavalry 
were to be ready to advance south-eastwards next morning 
against the flank of the enemy around Queant, while the 70th 
Div. at Gavrelle was in a position either to Cooperate in this 
advance or to deal with any hostile forces advancing by Douai. 


In continuance of the.se instructions, me a.. L-orps was^WjUtrs 
early next morning to move eastwards to Mercatcl, 
it was to advance against the line Krvillers-St. Lcger, and thcM 
in the general direction of Mory, as soon as orders were receive! 
from Gen. Maud'huy. 

Before, however, the X. Corps had rcaehed its area of con¬ 
centration around Alercatcl the 77th Div. on its left was assailed 
from the E. by newly arrived German troops (the IV. Corps), 
who forced it back from the CojeuI to the line Guemappe- 
Monchy-le-l‘reux, while at the same time the I. Bavarian 
Rc-serve Coq)s, which had entered Douai on the evening of the 
isl, was pushing its advanee westwards to the north of the 
Scaqxj—^an atlvance which the 70th Div., delayed in its march 
from Lens, where it had detrained, to Gavrelle, was not yet 
available to opimse; the X. Corps was therefore ordered to 
change the <lirection of its jjroposed advance from S.E. to N.E., 
and assigned as its new line of attack the course of the CojeuI 
and as its objective the crest N. of Croisillcs and W. of Tleninel. 
The Corps would thus strike in flank the enemy advancing S. 
of the Scaqu.', who by 2 P.u. had taken Monchy-lc-l’reux and 
driven back the 77th Div. to the line Ncuville Vitasse-Fcuchy 
Chapel. Meanwhile the 70th Div. on the N. bank of the Scarpe, 
advancing towards Gavrelle, had been hi-ld up and thrown on 
the defensive on (he front Rouvroy-Izcl-B;iilleul, so that between 
it and the 70th Div. to the S. there existed a wide gap, which 
the ist Cavalry Corps was urgently ordered to fill to tlie best 
of its ability. 

Owing to the change of direction which hiid been ordered 
the attack of the X. Corps was not delivered till the late after¬ 
noon, and made little headway against the IV. German Corps, 
so that at the end of the day a further gap in the French line 
was formerl between the left of the X. Corps and the right of 
the 77th Div., which had to be filletl by trooi)s from the general 
reserve. Gen. de Maud’huy, despite the disappointment of the 
d:iy, ordered that the X. Corps should be prei)ared to resume 
its attack next morning, the 3rd on the N. bank of the CojeuI 
in the direction of Momhy-le-Prcux, while the remainder of the 
detachment was to maintain its positions of the previous day. 
The X. Corps, however, met with no better fortune on this day; 
the Germans maintained themselves in Ncuville Vilasse after 
heavy to-and-fro fighting, and the retirement of the Territorial 
troops to the S., who were forced out of Coureelles by the 
attacks of the German Guard Corps, compelled the X. Corps to 
throw back its right in conformity, under severe enemy pressure, 
as far as the line Ficheux-Mercatcl. Both the 77th and 70th 
Divs., howr-ver, succei-ded in repelling all the violent efforts of 
the enemy; the gai> between these two divisions in the Scarpe 
vtdiey was successfully closed by Conneau’s 1st Cavalry Corps; 
and reinforcements consisting of the XXI, Corps (Maistre), 
detraining at Armentieres, Mervillc and St. I’ol, and the ziid 
Cavalry Corps (4lh iind 5th Cavtdry Div.) under De Mitry, 
then holding the front Bcnifonlaine-Lens, were placed at the 
disposal of De Maud’huy. These forces were increased by the 
45th Div. detraining at Arras, which was assigned to D’Urbal’s 
corps. 

On the front of this corps fighting continued throughout the 
night, and the 70lh Div. was forced to withdraw some three 
miles westwards lo the line Vimy-Farbus-Bailleul, along the 
eastern slojics of the Vimy ridge. 'I'his retirement uncovered 
la-ns, which fell into German hands early on the 4lh. The 
.situation of the detachment, which now found both its flanks 
in the air, was by no means an easy one; Maud’huy’s orders for 
the 4lh, however, were that the positions then occupied were 
to be held at all costs. The X. Corps was to maintain itself on 
the line Tilloy-Beaurains-Mercatcl, with its right flank thrown 
back if necessary to Ficheux, and to reestablish the connexion 
with the left of the Second Army which had been lost owing 
to the retreat of the Territorials. D’Urbal’s corps was to hold 
its ground on the front Vimy-Bailleul-Athies-Feuchy Chapel, 
so as to allow lime for the XXI. Corps to advance by La Bass6e 
against the flank of the I. Bavarian Reserve Corps, which was 
attacking N. of the Scarpe. Thd ist Cavalry Corps was to 
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•ecure the left of D’Urbal around Givenchy-cn-Ciohelle. One 
brigade of the 45th Div. which had already been desjiatched to 
Arras was sent forward to reinforce the Provisional Corps, and 
the second was detrained at Beaumetz and passed on to 6uisans 
in general reserve. 

. The German attacks continued without cessation throughout 
the sth. 

Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, commanding the Sixth German 
Army, arrived at Douai and took command of the whole battle 
front between the Somme and the Lys. On the p'rench side 
Gen. Foch was entrusted with the coiirdination of the front N. 
of the Oise, and with the general control of the Second Army, 
the Territorial group, the ist and 2nd Cavalry Corps and 
Maud’huy’s command, which now became the Tenth Army; 
Foch moved his headquarters to Doullens on the 5th, Maud’huy’s 
remaining at Aubigny, 

During the greater part of the day the Tenth Army suc¬ 
cessfully held its ground, but in the evening its left was forced 
to retire still further W. by the vigorous attacks of the I. 
Bavarian Reserve Corps, to the N. of which the 2nd German 
Cavalry Corps of von der Marwitz was now coming into action. 
Givenchy fell into the hands of the Bavarians, and while their 
right advanced beyond it to Souchez|their centre assaulted and 
carried the Vimy ridge as far S. as Thelus; the French cavalry 
were driven back to Villers au Bois and Mont St. Eloi, while the 
70th Div., reinforced by aU available troops of the 45th Div., 
again made head against the enemy on the line Carency- 
Neuville St. Vaast-Roclincourt-Athies. This was the situation 
rejKjrted to Gen. Maml’huy on the morning of the jth; and 
shortly after this bad news had been received the X. Corps 
announced that its right had been forced back from Boisleux, 
where it had maintained itself throughout the previous day, to 
Ficheux; that hostile columns were reported moving round its 
flank by Blaireville; and that the stations of Beaumetz and 
Saulty on the Arras-DouUens railway were being bombarded. 

This was about 10 A.M., and in view of the extreme gravity 
of the situation on both his flanks Gen. Maud’huy was already 
taking preparatory measures for the evacuation of Arras and 
for a withdrawal in the direction of St. Pol, should such become 
necessary as a result of further progress by the enemy, when 
Gen. Foch arrived at his headquarters and it was decidc<l to 
make another effort to restore the position. The Germans ha<l 
not pressed their advantage against the left of the army to the 
extent that had at first been feared; the Cavalry Corps was 
therefore ordered to advance against the right, which had pushed 
no further forward than Souchez, and disengage the left of the 
77th Division. D’Urbal’s corps, which was about to fall back 
to the line Mont St. Eloi-Etrun-Warlus (W. of Arras), was 
directed to maintain its ground with its right and centre and 
cobjicrate with its left in the attack by the cavalry. Meanwhile 
reconnai.ssances had revealed the fact that neither the German 
IV. Corjis nor the Guard had yet taken advantage of the gap 
between the X. Corps on the right of the Tenth Army and the 
Territorials on the left of the St'cond Army; the former was 
therefore instructed to maintain its line and echelon troops in 
rear of its right between Ficheux an<l Gouy. A((ordingly on 
the evening of the Jlh the X. Corps had establi.shed itself firmly 
on the front Beaurains-Riviere. The attacks of the Cavalry 
Corps and the 7olh Div., however, made no headway, and their 
line was established at the end of the day at the western foot of 
the Vimy ridge on the front F,. of Mont St. Eloi-S. of Neuville 
St. Vaast-Ecurye-Rodineourt-St. Laurent. Further S. the line 
was continued by the 77th Div., whiih had been drawn back 
in conformity with the retirement of the formations on both 
its flanks to the second position prepared in rear, between 
Blangy and Tilloy. 

The orders for the 76th were for a renewal of the attack on 
the left wing of the Tenth Army; it was to be carried out by the 
43rd Div. (of the XXL Corps) which was assembling W. of 
Carency, the ist and 2nd Cavalry Corps which were to advance 
between Souchez and Lievin,and the XXI. Corps (less the 43rd 
Division) which was to envelop the enemy’s right advancing 


by La Bassee and Lens on Vimy. Various untoward circum¬ 
stances combined to thwart the execution of this plan. The 
attack of the Cavalry Corps began late and with insufficient 
forces, could make little impression on the strong front held 
by the enemy between Notre Dame de Lorette and Angres, and 
the 43rd Div. to the S. of it was also held up, while the enveloping 
attack of the XXL Corps from La Bassee failed to develop. 
Elsewhere on the front the German attacks were repulsed, and 
by the evening the army held the line Bcaumetz-Arras (X.Corps), 
Arras-W. of Neuville St. Vaa.st (Provisional Corp.s)-Carency- 
Aix-Noulette (43rd Div. and Cavalry Corps)-S.E. of Grenay- 
Loos (XXI. Cori>s) with cavalry towards Pont a Vendin and 
Carvin. Arras was being shelled by the enemy. 

According to army orders the XXI. Corps commenced its 
attack early on the 7th against the enemy reported to be on 
the Ene Angres-Lievin-Lens, while the cavalry and the 43rd 
Div. continued their endeavours to press forward towards N otre 
Dame de Lorette and Souchez. The Germans, however, had 
strengthened their positions during the night, and little progress 
could be made. Moreover, it had become evident that the 
battle Ene must be extended yet further to the N. in order to 
meet a renewed German attempt to envelop the French left by 
the valley of the Lys. Accordingly the ist and 2nd Cavalry 
Corps were withdrawn from the battle-front in the late after¬ 
noon preparatory to their despatch to the N., the 13th Div., 
then in the vicinity of Lille, being ordered S. to take their place 
in the Tenth Army. On the rest of that army’s front the situa¬ 
tion underwent no important change during the 7th. 

From this date forward the fighting at Arras died graduaEy 
away. Renewed efforts by the XXI. Corps on the Sth and qlh 
ended in the recovery of Notre Dame de Lorette. On Oct. 20 
further fighting E. of Arras resulted in an advance by the loth 
Corps, ami on the 22nd the 77th Div. was forced back N.E. of 
Arras by strong enemy forces, who were compelled next day to 
relinquish part of their gains. 

These were but the dying flickers of the fire of battle which 
had long since shifted its main focus to the north. 

Exknsion of the Bailie lo Ihc I.ys Valley, Ocl. .t-iz. —While 
the battle of Arras was still at its crisis, the German right wing 
was already being extended further to the N. into Flanders. 
On Oct. 3 a mixed detachment of Landwehr entered Tournai; 
the 4th Cavalry Corps (3rd, 6th and Bavarian Cavalry Divs.) 
had come into line on the right of the isl Cavalry Corps, which 
was then engaged with the French 2nd Cavalry Corps, with its 
right S. of La Bassee. The right of thc.se fresh forces advanced 
on Lille, from Tournai and Orchies, while its left advanced 
from Douai on La Bassee; by the 4th contact had been made 
with the French in the wc.stcrn outskirts of Lille. 

To meet this new threat the French Higher Command had 
moved up the 2nd Cavalry Corps (4th, 5th and 6th Cavalry 
Divs.) under De Mitry to the area between Lens and Lille, 
and had garrisoned the latter city with the 13th Div. (of the XXL 
Corjis) which had detrained at Armentiercs, covered by the 
7th Cavalry Division. The first attacks of the German cavalry 
on the city were beaten off and the suburbs cleared; but, as has 
already been related, the 13th Div. was then called away to the 
S. to rejoin its corps, and left behind it only a weak detachment 
of six battalions and four squadrons to hold the city, and of 
these two further battaEons were withdrawm on the Sth. Mean¬ 
while to the S. between Lens and th^^pfithunc-La Bassee canal 
the XIV. German Corps had come into line, forcing back the 
French cavalry to the W. of the Lens-La Bassee road to the line 
Vermellcs-C'ambrin; on this line heavy and continuous fighting 
took place from Oct. 10 onwards, where the position gradually 
bei ame stable. 

Further to the N. the German cavalry continued their advance* 
extending their right as far as and beyond the Lys and covering 
the whole country from La Bassee by Lille, Tourcoing and 
W'ervicq to Ypres. The centre and Jqft of De Mitry’s cavaby 
fell back before them, pivoting back on their right from Neuve 
Chajielle by Estaires and Merville to Hazebrouck and Cassel; 
this line was reached about Oct. 9. The main body of the German 
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cavalry appeared to be assembled around Bailleul and Steen- 
voorde, while behind it strong forces of infantry were advancing, 
the Xlll. Corps to the S. and the XIX. to the N. of Lille. The 
garrison of the city, although reinforced on the loth by a 
detachment, were unable to make head against these over¬ 
whelming forces, more especially as the prc-sence of the German 
cavalry in all the area to the W. deprived it of all hope of 
succour; and after two days’ bombardment Lille surrendered 
to the enemy with its garrison on Oct. 12. 

The battle, however, was now about to enter on a new phase 
with the entry into action of the British army. 

Operations of the British in the Lys Valley, Oct. 10-18 .—The 
transfer of the Britisli from the Aisne to the left flank of the 
French army in Flanders had first been proposed by Sir John 
French on Sept. 2y; the details were quickly arranged between 
him and Joflre, and the withdrawal from the line commenced 
on Oct. I. The cavalry moved oil first by road on the 2nd, 
and were followed by the iiifanlry between the 8lh and 
12th. Sir John French, on his arrival at Abbeville on the 8th, 
had planned a general advance by the 11 . Corps, then detraining 
there, to the line Aire-Bethune, covered in front and to the 
left by the Cavalry Corps, and the detraining of the 111 . Corps 
to the N. at St. Omer. The IV. Corps and the 3rd Cavalry 
Div., under Gen. Rawhnson, which had been landed on the 
Belgian coast in order to assist the Belgians in the defence of 
Antwerp and had assisted in covering their retirement to the 
line of the Yscr, had been holding the line of the Lys around 
Ghent on the iith, and were instructed to maintain themselves 
between that town and Courtrai for four or five days, if pos¬ 
sible; it was intended to bring the rest of the army up on the 
right of the IV. Corps, so as to hold the Lys line from Ghent 
southwards. Rawlinson wtis authorized, however, in case he 
was attacked by strong hostile forces, to fall back in the direc¬ 
tion of St. Omer, tind as a matter of fact the retreat of the 
Belgians to the N. of him eventually necessitated his retire¬ 
ment by way of Thielt and Thourout to Roulers, where the 
IV. Corps arrived on Oct. 12, unmolested by the enemy. 

On the loth French visited Foch, and a plan for a combined 
Allied offensive for the 13th, to reach the line of the Lys from 
Lille-Courtrai, was then drawn up. The British were to advance 
with their right N. of Lille, to force the river Lys at Courtrai 
and join up with Rawlinson's IV. Corps below that town. The 
Belgians were also to cooperate in the north. In accordance 
with this plan, the British cavalry pushing forward on the i ith 
came into contact with the German IV. Cavalry Corps, operating 
before the right wing of the VI. Army, in the neighbourhood of 
Nieppe forest, and forced them back towards the Lys; the II. 
British Corps reached the line of the Airc-Bethune canal. By 
the 14th the cavalry had cleared the country to the F,. as far as 
the Wytschaete-Messincs ridge and jjushed patrols forward to 
the crossings of the Lys; but the II. Coqis, wheeling up its left 
in the direction of Merville, became heavily engaged with Ger¬ 
man infantry (the XIII. and XIX. Corps of the VI. Army), 
which prevented their making much headway. The III. 
British Corps, having completed its movement to Hazebrouck 
by the 13th, began its advance eastwards, to bring it level with 
the left of the 11 . Corps. This objective, however, was not 
attained without serious and sustained fighting; the Germans 
(XIX. Corps and IV. Cavalry Corps) stubbornly defended 
Bailleul, Meteren, Neuve figlise, Sailly and Nieppe one after 
the other; by the i6th, however, the British were in possession 
of all these places. The II. Corps also had worked their way 
forward by dint of determined efforts to the line Aulrcrs- 
Givcnchy, and came into touch with the XXL Corps on the 
left of the French X. Army, on the Bfithune-La Bassec canal. 

While the II. Corps, despite determined and unceasing attacks, 
found further progress impossible beyond the line Givenchy- 
Festubert-N. of Aubers, which it reached on Oct. 18, the III. 
Corps entered Bois Grenier and ArmentiJres, and was able to 
establish itself on a line E. of these places, while the Cavalry 
Corps, guarding their left, continued the line along the Lys to 
Menin. By the morrow the assembly of the British army in the 


N. was completed by the arrival of the I. Corps at 
St. Omer and Casscl. The battle of the Lys now became 
in the greater battle of Ypres, in which the whole British iWi 
was engaged from Oct. 20 to Nov. 20, and the description of tin 
fighting between these dates on the front of the British 11 . and 
III. Corps will be found under that head. It may be said, how¬ 
ever, that neither the British nor the Germans, despite theii 
utmost efforts, succeeded in bringing about any material change 
in the situation on the front between the Bethune-La Bassee 
canal about Givenchy and the Lys to the N. of Armentieres. 

(B) French Offensives in Artois, 1015.— During the month 
of Oct. 1014 the western front had stabilized across Picardy and 
Artois, from the Oise to the neighbourhood of La Bass6c. The 
line had not been chosen at the will of either party, but marked 
the points which each side had reached and held during the 
confused and rapid scries of actions known as the “ Race to the 
Sea.” While there was still open country to the north it had 
been worth no one’s while to attempt to dislodge an enemy 
present in any force. And when the sea had been reached and 
the German attacks upon the Y.scr repulsed, neither side retained 
the energy to advance. Both, therefore, had time to elaborate 
their defences in comi>arative peace, and thereby the sinuous 
and haphazard line already established became permanent. 

About Arras the line bulged eastward, leaving Bcaurains 
German but making St. Laurcnt-Blangy, Rodincourt, and 
Ecurie French. To the north was a westward bulge which gave 
the Germans Neuville-St. Vaast and La Targette, Carency and 
Ablain, Angres, Lievin, and La Fosse Calonne. North of Fosse 
Calonne the line ran straighter to the west of Loos, HuUuch, 
Haisnes, and I-a Bassie. 

Artois is a chalk count ry. The surface soil is clay, with patches 
of sand unsuital)Ie for cultivation and therefore wooded. The 
principal natural feature of the region is a long isolated ridge 
running from N.W. to .S.E., which overlooks all the countryside. 
This ridge culminates at the chapel of Notre Dame de Lorette. 
East of the chapel there is a gap marked by the village of 
Sotichez. East of .Souchez again, the ridge continues as Vimy 
ridge and gradually dies away south of Vimy village. 

The sector was of first-rate importance both for economic and 
for strategic reasons. North of the ridge ran the principal 
French and Belgian coal scam the axis of which in Artois is 
roughly the line Bethunc-Lens. Although the public mind was 
naturally slow to grasp the fact, nevertheless as soon as it 
became clear that trench warfare would result in the postpone¬ 
ment of a decision, first-class economic objectives, such as the 
coal-mines, began to increase in general military value and 
continued to do so until the decisive campaign of igiS. 

Strategically, the German lines in Artois covered the Lille- 
Douai-Cambrai railway, their main transversal line behind all 
this part of their front. Should this line be cut, were it even 
brought under effective artillery fire, their railway traffic would 
be compelled to u.se the inferior line Lille-Orchies-Somain- 
Cambrai. 

Although the final elaboration of trench warfare was a matter 
of years, its general characteristics, especially the strain and 
hardship of remaining immobile and in close contact with the 
enemy, appeared at once. The possibility of manoeuvre disap¬ 
peared and war became an affair of ever-increasing masses of 
material. In Artois, the importance of the sector and the na¬ 
ture of the soil made the fighting fierce and continuous and the 
hardships peculiarly bitter. The clay soil churned into a soft 
and sticky mud into which men sank deeply and sometimes even 
were lost. Everywhere the ground was humid; the Lorette 
ridge itself was honeycombed with springs so that trenches dug 
even on its summit were difficult to keep clear of water. Weapons 
often became unserviceable, and the men themselves looked 
like walking lumps of mud. Nevertheless, the fighting was not 
oidy savage but continuous. A major operation was merely a 
crescendo in a never-ending series of furious lesser combats, all 
centring about the commanding Lorette-Vimy ridges. 

Throughout the first three years of trench fighting on the 
western front, in most of the minor operations, and in every 
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major operation except Verdun, the Allies attacked. Save in 
that.one case, the Germans held to their decision lo stand ui)on 
the'Stmtegic defensive in Trance and Belgium, from Nov. 1014 
to March igi8. In order to attempt a decision, it was, therefore, 
necessary to attack their entri-nchmerits. 'The strengih of the 
defensive in trench warfare, and the corresponding difficulty 
of the attack, were realized only with time. 

Originally, the entire Borette ridge was occupied by the 
Germans during the race to the sea; the French swejrt them olT in 
a brilliant little alt.ack. Then the Germans moveil in again and 
took the chapel and all the eastern end of the ridge nearly to the 
wood of Buvigny, not by assault but because the place hatl been 
left entirely unguanled during the night of Ort. 7-8 in the 
course of a relief of the French troops in the .sector—an incident 
altogether typical of the rare to the sea. As regular trench 
warfare began, the Germans ha<l the best of the artillery fighting. 
Their guns were both heavier and more numerous, and their 
fire control better suited to the new and unexpected sort of lii.ht- 
ing. Their batteries were emplaced near I.icvin and Angres, 
behind Vimy ridge, and behind the butte of Monrhy-le-l’rcux. 
In Nov. they began to use hand grenades, the first of the 
typical treiuh weapons to appear, or rather to reapia-ar. The 
F'rench did not begin manufacturing grenades during the 
following winter, and were not able to issue them to the troops 
until March 1015. Nevertheless, despite the German heavy 
artillery and grenades, the month of Nov. saw such an improve¬ 
ment in the French defensive works that casualties became 
fewer, alt hough it was not yet possible t o jiut out continuous wire. 

Early in Dec. the situation changeil for the better with the 
arrival of several units of French heavy artillery, whose fire 
compelled the Germans on Lorette ridge to take cover in their 
deep dug-outs. The French Higher Command ordered the XXI. 
Corps, whichdud held the Lorette sector since its stabilization, 
to attack. iwlhniha^K of a break-through. The Corjis commamler, 
Oca. Maktra/tfllftS' doubtful of the success of the o[>oration 
proposed, ju<!^ll|j tke means insuflicient and the obstacles to be 
encountered tott'strong. Neverthele.ss, the attack took place 
on Dec. 17 at t:to p.m. on a front of a mile and a quarter, with 
diversions against Auchy-les-La llassfie, and Loos, and in front 
of St. Laurent-Blangy. Near Lorette the artillery preparation 
had not been sufficient to [irevent the assaulting troops coming 
under heavy fire, especially from macJiinc-guns, as they left the 
trenches. The German wire was strong and had been very 
little cut. Nevertheless, they struggled on through deep mud, 
and succeeded in taking some trenches. For four days the 
operation was persisted in. The artillery support was weak, 
partly because of the winding, irregular front line, partly 
through insufficient liaison with the infantry. Against such 
handicaps the infantry strove bravely but in vain. At last, 
after murderous losses which ju.stified only too well Gen. 
Maistre’s forebodings, the attack was broken off. 

An unbroken series of minor ofierations took place throughout 
the winter .and early spring. In the aftcriuKm of Dec. 27 ten 
battalions of Chasseurs Alfiins, commanded by Gen. Burbot, 
attacked the hamlet of La Targcttc, after two hours of artillery 
preparation. “ No-man’s-land ” was here a quarter of a mile 
wide, quite flat and without rover save for a .single sunken road. 
Hence losses were heavy and onlv half a mile of first-line trenches 
were taken. 

As the winter went on, the sticky mud became even worse, 
and the heavy German trench-mortar projectiles a<l<lcd still 
more to the danger and discomfort of the trenches. On March 3, 
at dawn, afteria.ahort but violent preparation by heavy artillery 
and heavy trtadk .mortars, an entire German division made a 
sudden attaoh^dog the crest of the ridge, and drove the French 
into Buyil^wSAod. Two days of counter-att.acks recovered 
most mf iht^rferouml lost, and throughout March and April a 
fCtiksiof local attacks ami counter-attacks slightly improved the 
French position at a cost in casualties disproportionati-ly large in 
comiiarison with the ground gaineil. The dead were not all 
Frenchmen. Already the German troops were beginning to call 
the ridge “ TotenhUsel," the Hill of Death. 


In April the first French 58-mm. trench mortars, few in 
number, were put in service. The French had already begun 
the use of haml grenades in March. 

About May i the French Higher Command decided upon a 
general attack, and chose Artois as its sector. It was desirable 
that something be done on the western front in the hope of 
relieving the [iressure upon the Kussians, on whose front the 
great blow was about to fall. The British agreed to support 
the oiieralion by a diversion in Flanders. 

F'rom the original formation of the Freiich “ Group of armies 
of the North,” Gen. F'och had been in comman<l. This command 
he still retained, and his w.as the decision ns to the length of 
front to Ik- atlac ke<l. Even at this early stage of trench W'arfare, 
he saw clearly that to e.stimate the po.s.siljlc width of an as.sault 
according to the number of infantry available was nonsense. He 
therefore insiste<l upon calculating the front to be att.acked 
according to the available qu.antity of heavy artillery', insisting 
that a clear superiority in heavy jiicces was nciessary over the 
full width of the operation proposed. On the western front as a 
whole, the Germans .still disposed of .superior numbers in this 
particular arm, so that it .sirmcd impossible to obtain a sufficient 
suix-riority of fire o\'er a front of mui h more than six miles. 
As a result of Foch's insi.stcnce the width of the attacking front 
was limited accordingly'. The right of the propt)sed assault was 
fixed in the neighbourhood of Roclincourt, the left on the 
northern slopes of Lorette riitgc. At this st.agc of the war it was 
still believed that a violent etTort, even on so re.striited a front, 
stood a fair chance of breaking through the opposing trench 
sy'stera and restoring a war of movement. 

F'rom May 4, the German Higher Command w.as convinced 
that a considerable attaik was to be exj>ecte<l. Nevertheless, 
so high ran their hopes of \ictory in the east that even Falkcn- 
hayn, usually .so ch.ary of reinforcements for that theatre, drew 
yet anolher division thither from France.* 

In Artois, the French order of battle w.as as follows: the left 
of the XVII. Corps w.as around Koclincourt. North of them 
stood the XX. Corps, its left facing La Tnrgette and extem'ing 
a little north of that village. North of the XX. came the XXXI11. 
Corps, commanded by I’etain, the future commander-in-chief 
of the French armies on the western front. His extreme left 
faced Ablain. North ag.ain of the XXXIII. Corps, astride 
the Lorette riflge and on to the Arras-Bethune high roiid, 
stood the XXL Corps which, always un<ler M: istre, had held 
the sector from the beginning. The XX. and the XXXIIl. 
Corps had three divisions each, the other corps two. All four 
corps formed part of the X. Army, now commanded by D'Urbal, 
who had relieve<l Maud’huy, the original army commander, in 
March. Foch shifted his headquarters from Ca.sseltoFrevent on 
the Doul!en.s-St. I’ol road in order to follow the operation more 
closely, d'he troops were in high spirits at the prospect of 
quitting the foul and muddy trenches, and in the hope of 
fight ing in the open thenceforward. 

Oi>posite them, the German defences were formidable; indeed 
the painstaking (lerm.an national character is well adapted to 
the construction of elaborate works. Each of the solidly built 
French villages was a complicated little citadel. North of 
Ecurie a huge tangle of t rcnches formed a strong point, known^as 
the Labyrinth, covering more than half a square mile. A series 
of works, known to the French as the “ Ouvrages Blancs,” ran 
in a concave line from a hummock in front of La Targette to 
the western end of Carency. On the Lorette ridge itself, the 
ground favoured the defence. The southern slopes were precip¬ 
itous and were, moreover, cut by deep ra\ines which the French 
likened to the grooves in a melon rind. Of the five spurs between 
these ravines, the Germans held the easternmost three, their 
front line running from a point a thousand van’s west of the 
ruins of the ch.apcl, acro.ss the summit of the third spur, and so 
to the we.stcrn end of Ablain—a curious position which only the 
great strength of the modern defensive made possible. To the 

'F'alkcnhayn, Die Ohersle Heeresleilung, p. 74. At this period, 
Falkenh.ayn says, the total German combatant atreoRth in the 
western theatre was i,goo,ooo against an Allied total of 2,450,000. 
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north the ground fell away gently in an even slope broken only 
by the unexpected Buval ravine. The entire German part of 
the ridge was covered with trenches and obstaclc.s and swept by 
batteries (at ranges of two to four thousand yards) around 
Lifivin and Angres and behind Vimy ridge. 

The troops which held these defences belonged to the German 
VI. Army which held the front from south of Ypres to within lo 
m. of Arras. It comprised i6 divs., at a combat strength of about 
17,000 per division according to the reduced German divisional 
organization dating from the early winter of ’14. This gave a 
little less than three men per yard of front con.sidering the 
irregularities of the line. Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
commanded the army, with Maj. Gen. Krafit von Dellmensingen 
for chief-of-staff, and headquarters at Idlle. 

The attack, originally ordered for May 7, was put off to the 
8th and then to the gth. Demolition fire was begun on the 7th 
and continued on the 8th, especially against the region of 
Ncuville and the Labyrinth, but was hinilered by the lack of all 
observation from the ground (no commanding points being in 
French hands), and by the .serious imperfections of the aerial 
observation attempted by planes and dirigibles. The morning 
of the gth dawned fair, with a liglil mist that soon cleared 
away. At six o’clock an intense bombardment was opened 
along the whole line from Luos to Arras, with heavy, divisional, 
and trench artillery. On the front of the XXI. Corps the 7,';'s 
held their fire until eight o’clock, then began, and continual, 
at the rate of four shots per piece per minute. Amid the din of 
the bombardment, the French observers saw the German posi¬ 
tions loiit in vast clouds of smoke and <lust sent up by the 
exploding shells. The German artillery replied energetically, 
searching for the French infantry assembled for the as.sault and 
occasionally hit t ing them with considerable effect. At 10 o’clock, 
precisely, the French artillery automatically increased the range 
and the infantry attack began. 

The assaulting troops left their jumping-off trenches without 
signal. In a few moments it was clear that both wings were 
held up. The XVII. Cor[)S could not gidn a foot; the wire in 
of them was still intact. The X. Corps, attem|)ting a 
j^version cast of Arras, uselessly lost 3,000 men in 10 minutes 
4rom machine-gun fire. North of the X\’ll., the right of the XX. 
Corps was helpless in front of the wire of the Labyrinth. The 
left of the XX. was doing better, the wire in front of them having 
been cut by the bombardment. In spite of heavy losses from 
German marhine-guns still in position, they slowly cleare<l La 
Targette, fighting hand to hand, and by ii :30 they had advanced 
a little over half a mile and reached the westernmost houses of 
Ncuville. On the ridge, the XXJ. Corps was advancing only 
very slowly, at a cost of raurrlerous losses. Their attack was 
peculiarly difficult to organize for want of a single conspicuous 
object in their front to serve as reference point for the artillery, 
and upon which the infantry could align their advance. Their 
assaulting elements came under heavy machine-gun fire as soon 
as they showed themselves, so that the communication trenches 
were obstructed by numbers of woun<lcd who blocked the 
reserves. Machine-guns firing northward from Ablain made 
advance impossible along the southern slope. On the plateau 
itself and the northern slope, swept though they were at short 
ranges by the German batteries around Angres and Lievin, 
there was a slow and painful advance of about half a mile, which 
three successive lines of trenches and reached, at noon, 

agieighbourhood of the chapel and the land N.W. of it. 

ough the morning, the extreme left of Petain’s Corps, 
the XXXIII., was fixed in front of Ablain. Other units, fight¬ 
ing every step of the way, were slowly working forward south 
qf Carency. 

Meanwhile, the right of the XXXIII. Corps had broken 
clear through the German line. Here, alone on the attacking 
front, the wooded hill of Berthonval had given good land 
observation by which to direct the bombardment. The wire 
had therefore been cleared and most of the machine-guns put 
out of action. Carrying conspicuous markers to enable the 
artillery to follow their march, the infantry swept forward 
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without a check. In the intoxication of such an advance after a 
winter in the abominable trenches, they got out of hand and ran 
forward, cheering as they rushed the German elements that 
tried to resist them. They crossed the Bfthune road, gained the 
crest of Vimy ridge, and looked down upon the rolling plain to 
the north and east, towards Lens and Douai, with no more 
German troops before them. Hundreds of prisoners had been 
taken, it was only ii yo, and they had advanced over two and a 
half miles. 

Naturally, the German command was frightened. Partially, 
at least, they had been surprised, for they had assembled no 
reserves. Twenty miles away, in Lille, the Prince of Bavaria’s 
staff began jiacking up, for if the gap could be widened the 
whole front would go. But naturally, the assaulting troops 
were completely exhausted. They had run and yelled too much 
an<l their water-boKles had been emptied too quickly. During 
the advance, officer casualties had been numerous. About a 
mile of the crest between 119 and 140 was occupied, and patrols 
were pushed forward to Souchez and Givenchy. 

Everything now depended upon the arrival of reinforcements. 
Willi them everything might be hoped; without them it would 
be hard lo hold the ground already gained, limited as it was by 
concentric machine-gun fire from Souchez, Neuville, and La 
Folie wood; .and no reinforcements came. The advance had been 
faster than had been planned, and either the army staff work 
was slow and the ncces.sary orders not issued in time, or else 
the units ordered forw ard failed to make good speed. Perhaps, 
after all, the thing was impossible. Certainly no good road ran 
ea.st into the newly created salient. At all events the opportu¬ 
nity was lo.st. 

On the German side, when the first moment of panic had 
ptussed, the reaction was rapid. Great and deserved credit was 
won by the staffs concerned. During the afternoon, enough 
battalions from the second line of the division near by were 
scraped together for a counter-attack (supported by artillery be¬ 
hind La Folic wood) which retook the crest. The French-African 
troops, with most of their offcers gone, failed to do themselves 
justice. All this time NeuviUe and Carency were holding out, 
and the X.XI. Corps could not clear the Lorettc plateau. 
Towards evening tlie cemetery south of Souchez had to be 
abandoneil. Through the night, third-line battalions from the 
neighbouring German Army Corps began to come up. The 
French maintained themselves with difficulty at the Cabaret 
Rouge anil along the road from Souchez to Neuville. The 
golden moment had jiassed. 

During the next three days, the French improved their 
positions in vigorous local operations, taking the ddbris of 
Lorettc chapel, Carency, and most of Neuville. By June i 
Ablain, the sugar-works west of Souchez, and the south-eastern 
slopes of Lorette were cleared. June saw the Labyrinth pain¬ 
fully orcupied, and a narrow and difficult salient (including a 
bit of Vimy crest) first thrust out eastward from the Cabaret 
Rouge and then withdrawn. About the same time the Germans 
were pushed off the north-eastern slopes of Lorette—their last 
foothold on that murderous ridge now thickly covered with 
the dead of both sides. 

The diversions attempted meanwhile by the British had failed 
to affect the general situation. 

Tactically, the sjiring offen.sive in the Artois had partially 
succeeded. Twenty-five square miles had been gained, the 
enemy’s local resistances had been beaten down, for .some hours 
his front had been pierced. But strategically, the operation had 
failed. The German front had been very slightly modified and 
the Russians had been helped in no way. 

During the summer, the usual round of little fights .went on, 
barren of results but endured always wdth the same spirit. In 
Aug. trench knives were issued to the French infantry for the 
first time. 

In the autumn, another Entente offensive on the western 
front was decided upon. The French prepared to attack in 
Champagne and both French and British in Artois, the French 
from Neuville to north of Souchez, which large village was, 
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by Ibis time, laid almost level with the ground; the British 
from Haisnes to Loos—a far more ambitious effort than previous 
British trench-warfare operations. The main attack, however, 
was that in Ctiampagne, Artois being only the scene of a diver¬ 
sion on a large scale. 

The troops to be put in motion were Maistre’s much-enduring 
XXI. Corps in front of Souchez, and on their right the XXXIII. 
Corps, now commanded by FayoUe, in front of La Folie. The 
French anti German Higher Commands were the same, except 
that M.aj. Gen. v. Kuhl was now chief-of-staff at Prince Rup- 
precht's headquarters. 

Tactically, the operation was planned differently from that of 
May in that the attempt was made to crush the enemy by .an 
intense bombardment jrrolonged throughout several days and 
that, therefore, no surprise could be hoped for. Objectives 
were to be strictly limited. 

Accordingly on .Sept. 20, with improved ground and air ob¬ 
servation, and with guns and munitions tivailalile on a larger 
scale than ever before, there began a bombardment of the 
German works and rear areas, which continued day and night 
for five days. On the morning of the 25! h the lx)mb.ardment was 
intensified. At the same time the Germans began their counter- 
preparation and succeeded in inflicting .some loss on the French 
infantry in their jumping-off trenches. The fine weather had 
turned to rain. 

At 25 minutes past 12 the infantry attack began. The .spirit 
of the German infantry had been broken by the bombardment 
so that there was little or no resistance, what little there was 
being due to imperfect “mopping-up.”‘ Meanwhile, the German 
barrage had been laid down too late, and afterwards ignorance 
of the situation made their artillery afraid to fire. On the other 
hand, the rain and the muddy, shell torn ground made the 
advance very slow. Not until 5:30 in the evening of Sept. 26 
were the ruins of Souchez completely cleared and the line carried 
a quarter-mile to the eastward. 

Meantime, unknown to the French, the German command was 
passing through a crisis of anxiety. Their reserves h.ad not yet 
come up and the positions on Vimy ridge were almost without 
defenders and trains were run at short intervals on the Douai- 
Mcricourt-Rouvray line to simulate the arrival of reinforcements. 
But the bad weather, the abominable terrain, and the French 
policy of limited objectives saved the situation for the Germans. 
On the 27th their re.serves arrived and the situation was re¬ 
established. The action continued, but although the 28th saw 
the French lines advanced to include an important redoubt in 
front of Givenchy, the German front was no longer in danger 
of being broken, and after the 28th the French broke off the 
battle. 

Early in igi6, British troops relieved the French in the sector, 
which had seen the longest, and (after Verdun) the most mur¬ 
derous battle of the entire war. The French arc said to have 
had in Artois no less than 100,000 killed. The XXI. Corps 
alone, by Dec. igi5, lost 80,000 dead or wounded, 18,000 of 
whom fell in the six weeks from May g to June 20. (H. N.*) 

(C) Neuve Chapei.i.e. —The objects wdth which Sir John 
French attacked the German lines in March 1015 were to obtain 
a more favourable position for his share in the major operations 
to be undertaken in conjunction with the French. The fighting 
of Oct. and Nov. igM h.ad left the British right between the 
La Bassfe canal and Armentieres in an indifferent position 
tactically. After gaining a foothold on the ridge which runs S.W. 
from Lille past Aubers they had been thrust off it into the more 
or less waterlogged low ground at its foot. To recover this 
ridge was essential if the German hold on the Lille-La Bassfie 
line was-to be effectively shaken and Sir John hoped, moreover, 
to stimulate his troops i#hose offensive spirit had found few 


‘ This prore.ss, called by the French “ nettoy.age ” and by the 
Brittah “ mopping-up,” was the clearance, by troops specially de¬ 
tailed foBithe purpose, of the enemy trenches that had been reached 
an^Ms^ by the leading troops of the attack but might—and in 
.usually did—contain scattered but intact and dangerous 
Sh^^rthe enemy. 


outlets in the cramping conditions of trench warfare in a swamp. 
The point he selected for his attack was on the front held by 
Sir Douglas Haig’s I. Army, where the Germans’ capture of the 
village of Neuve Chapelle (Oct. 27 igi4) had driven a salient 
into the British lines. This portion of the British front had 
always been particularly difficult and costly to hold and a 
substanti.1l success here might not only gain a footing on the 
Aubers ridge but render the German po.sitions opposite Givenchy 
.and Festubert untenable. 

The attack delivered on March 10 by the 8th Div. (IV. 
Corps) on the left and the Mi-erul Div. (Indian Corps) on the 
right was successful in effecting a surpri.se. There had been no 
long preliminary bombardment to give warning of the attack, 
for the ammunition supply only sufficed for 35 minutes’ shelling, 
and the infantry, finding the wire well cut except at the extreme 
ends of the line, stormed the positions with ease. The 2Sth 
Bde. of the 8th Div. carried Neuve Chapelle village and joined 
hands with the Gahrwal Bde., who had overrun the ground 
between the village and the cross-roads S. of it known as “ Port 
Arthur.” Many prisoners were taken, and it seemed that 
reinforcements had only to push on to achieve a substantial 
advance. Unfortunately, the stubborn resistance of the Germans 
at the ends of the line absorbed the attention of the troops in 
immediate sujiport. On the left, S. of the ruined farm known as 
“ the Moated Grange,” the 2nd Middlesex were held up by 
wire, which a fold of the ground had concealed from the artillery- 
observing officers; on the right at Port Arthur a strong point 
held out for several hours, and was only carried when the 2nd 
Seaforths of the Dehra Dun Bde. reinforced the original assailants 
of the Gahrwal Brigade. Similarly, it was not till well past 
midday, and after heavy fighting, that the 23rd Bde.,improving 
the lodgment made by their right battalion, the 2nd Scottish 
Rifles, secured their second objective, and then only by utilizing 
two battalions of the 24th Bde. as well as their own supports, 
the 2nd Devons and 2nd We.st Yorkshires. Meanwhile the 
2,5th Bde. had cleared Neuve Chapelle but found their left too 
much exposed to allow any advance beyond the village. More 
important still, the orders had been explicit that tWe reserves 
were not to be put in without sanction from the Corps, and the 
extreme difficulty of maint.aining communications with the 
advanced troops prevented divisional and corps headquarters 
from keeping in touch with the progress of the attack and 
delayed the advance of the reserves. Not till the afternoon was 
well advanced did the leading troops of the 7th Div. pa.ss through 
the 8th, and though the 21st Bde. then cleared a substantial 
area N. of Neuve Chapelle and made some progress down the 
German trenches beyond the Moated Grange, German rein¬ 
forcements both of men and guns made their pre.sence felt, and 
darkness stopped the advance before the road running N.W. 
from the Moulin du Pietre past Mauquissart had been crossed. 
On the right, meanwhile, two Gurkha battaUons of the Dehra 
Dun Bde. pushed forward into the Bois de Biez, but their 
position was dangerously isolated and they had to be withdrawn 
E. of Riviere des Layes. 

• The chances of substantial progress on the second day, 
already diminished by the arrival of strong German reinforce¬ 
ments, were further reduced by weather conditions which 
made aerial direction of the British artillery fire impossible. 
This, combined with the interruption of telephone communica¬ 
tions between the forward observing officers and their batteries, 
prevented the cobperation between artillery and infantry neefed 
to reduce the numerous machine-gun posts furnished by the 
houses which studded the area N. of Neuve Chapelle. Groups 
of these, especially along the Moulin du I’ietre-Mauquissart 
road, proved most formidable obstacles. Moreover, the Gcr- ^ 
mans, besides throwing in all the local reserves of their VII. 
Corps, together with the 6th Bavarian Res. Div, which was 
resting near Lille, brought up much additional artillery, so that 
the 7th and Lahore Divs. came under heavy fire and suffered 
severely in crossing ground in rear of the advanced troops, 
sometimes without even reaching the front line. The 7th 
Div. beat back counter-attacks and added considerably to 
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the talc of prisoners, but made no real progress; the 8th could 
do no more, but until the right of the 8th Div. could come 
forward to cover it the Indian Corps could not tackle the 
Bois de Biez. 

On the next morning (March 12) violent counter-attacks 
against several points made it obvious that strong German 
reinforcements had come up. Advancing in mass against the 
Bareilly Bde. along the Rue du Bois and against the rest of the 
Meerut Div. N. of Port Arthur, the Germans were mown down 
in numbers without ever reaching the British line. Opposite 
the Moulin du Piitre another determined attack broke through 
the 24th Bde., to be thrown back by a prompt counter-stroke 
by the ist Worcesters; and in this quarter also very heavy 
losses were inflicted on the Germans. Further N. again the 
2ist Bde. lost some advanced trenches, but successfully main¬ 
tained its main position and lent effective aid to the 2nd Scots 
Guards and 2nd Borderers of the 20th Bde., who carried a 
strong redoubt N.E. of the Moated Grange and took 300 prisoners 
of the VIl. Corps. But still the Moulin du Pietre-Mauquissart 
road barred any advance, and the machine-guns in the fortified 
houses held up all attempts to get forward. Thus, though the 
2Sth Bde. repulsed several attacks they could not carry the 
line forward from Neuve Chai>elle; the Sirhind Bde. (Lahore 
Div.) made a little ground and took jirisoners but could not 
cross the Riviere des I.ayes; and now that all advantages of 
surprise had gone Sir John French saw that little was to be 
gained by pressing the attack. March 13 therefore saw the 
fighting much diminished in intensity; gains were consolidated 
and the troops reorganized, but the attack was suspended. 

The battle of Neuve Chapelle ended therefore somewhat 
disappointingly. The substantial advance which had at one 
moment seemed within reach had not been realized: the delay 
in pushing the British reserves had allowed the Germans to rush 
to the danger spot reinforcements sufficient to bar the road to 
the high ground of the Aubers ridge. Thus while the tactical 
position round Neuve Chapelle was much improved the strategi¬ 
cal situation was unchanged. The losses, over 4,200 in the 
Indian Corps, nearly double that in the IV., had been heavy, 
while of three minor operations undertaken as diversions those 
at Givenchy (I. Corps) and Wytschacte (II. Corps) failed, only 
the III. Corps proving successful against I’Epincttc (S.E. of 
Armentieres). Still, it would be wrong to class Neuve Chapelle 
among British defeats. The troojs were undoubtedly encouraged 
by seeing that German positions could be stormed and the 
captured ground held against powerful counter-attacks. Nearly 
1,700 prisoners had been taken and the German losses had 
exceeded the British. Rifles, artillery and machine-guns had 
found splendid targets, and the German battalions who had 
shown themselves in the open had been shot down in masses. 
It was felt that another attack in which the lessons of the 
battle could be turned to good effect might lead to far-readiing 
results. 

(D) Aubers Riugf. and Festubert. —The part assigned to 
the British in the Allied offensive of May 1015 gave them as 
their immediate objective the S.W. end of the Aubers ridge. 
The IV. Corps was to attack at Rougebancs, N.E. of Neuve 
Chapelle, using the 8th Div. in the first assault and supporting 
it with the 7th, white S.W. of Neuve Chapelle the Meerut Div. 
(Indian Corps) and the 1st Div. (I. Corps) attacked from the 
line of the Rue du Bois which joins the Estaires-La Bassee road 
at the “Port Arthur” cross-roads. It was hoped that these 
divisions pushing forward in an easterly direction would establish 
touch behind the Bois de Biez with the IV. Corps advancing 
southward past Aubers. But whether successful or not in their 
immediate tasks, the British would materially assist the Allied 
operations if their attack diverted German guns and men from 
the crucial point N. of Arras where the French were attacking. 

It was with the greatest confidence that the British forces 
looked forward to this attack. Neuve Chapelle had whetted 
their hopes; it was believed that at this second attempt the 
lessons of Neuve Chapelle would be turned to good effect, that 
the causes which had robbed that attack of greater success 
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would be avoided, that the increased artillery and ammunition 
available would allow of a far more effective bombardment. 
Unfortunately, the delays in renewing the attack, due partly to 
weather conditions but even more to the insufficient ammunition 
supply, had given the Germans time to so strengthen their 
positions that only the heaviest artillery could produce any 
substantia] effect upon them. Parapets, many feet in thickness 
and backed up by concrete, were proof against i8-pounders, and 
afforded complete protection against anything short of a direct 
hit to the machine-guns placed in pits sited at the ground level 
which swept the “ no-man’s-land ” with a grazing fire. It was 
only the bitter experiences of May 9 which revealed how very 
formidable the German defences had become and what an 
increase in battering-power would be needed to reduce them. 

The actual attack delivered early on May 9 met with modified 
success at Rougebancs, but with complete failure at Rue du 
Bois. Here the infantry found the enemy's trenches strongly 
manned; the machine-guns from their pits at the base of the 
parajicts maintained a deadly fire; scarcely any of the assailants 
managed to reach the enemy’s parapets, and the few who did 
get into the German lines were promptly overwhelmed. More¬ 
over, the German artillery at once opened a heavy counter¬ 
bombardment, and the British supports and reserves, packed 
into crowded communication and assembly trenches, suffered 
severely, while the task of evacuating wounded and reorganizing 
the troops for a second attempt proved extremely difficult. 
A second effort was, however, made by both the ist and Meerut 
Divs. about 7 a.m., though without success; and when in the 
course of the afternoon the Bareilly Bde. of the Meerut Div. 
and the ist Bde. of the ist Div. were put in, the same result 
followed. A handful of the :st Black Watch made a lodgment 
in the enemy’s trenches, but so small a party was powerless 
and was speedily overwhelmed. 

At Rougebancs the right brigade of the 8th Div., the 24th, 
failed except at one point to reach the enemy’s trenches, and 
suffered very severe losses. On its left, however, the 2nd Rifle 
Bde. and 1st Royal Irish Rifles of the 2Sth Bde. raptured a 
Considerable frontage, and lodgments were also made by the 
2nd Lincolnshires and the 13th (Kensington) London Regiment. 
However, consolidation proved exceedingly difficult. Machine- 
guns on the flanks, which could nut be located or silenced, 
prevented the advance of reinforcements; efforts to dig communi¬ 
cation trenches came under heavy shelling, and could not be 
completed before German counter-attacks, vigorously pressed 
and wdl supplied with bombs, drove back those assailants who 
had penetrated beyond the front trenches and gradually forced 
the survivors out of the positions they had captured. The 
Rifle Bde. held on longest, keeping the Germans at bay till 
after midnight, but before the 7th Div. could push a battalion 
across to relieve them a renewed counter-attack ousti:d them 
from the German trenches. The division’s losses came to over 
4,500, about the same as at Neuve Chapelle, but without the 
satisfaction of retaining any of the ground won at the first 
assault. The 1st Div. lost nearly 4,000 men, the Indian Corps 
had over 2,000 casualties, and the completeness of the failure 
was the more felt because of the high hopes so generally enter¬ 
tained. 

However, though the French attacks had also fallen short of 
the success anticipated, they had gained some ground and were 
being continued. Sir John French therefore determined to 
renew his efforts to assist his allies, though on a less ambitious 
scale. North-east of the village of Festubert the German lines 
running northward from Givenchy turned N.E. at a sharp angle 
towards the Bois de Biez, making a salient which it was proposed 
to attack on two sides. On the night of May 15-16, therefore, the 
I. and Indian Corps renewed their attempt to advance from 
the Rue du Bois, using the Meerut and 2nd Divs., while the 
7th Div., which had been transferred from the IV. to the I. 
Corps, attacked eastwardly from Festubert. The attack was 
preceded by an intermittent bombardment extending over 
several days, imstcad at the short but intensive bombardment 
employed on March 10 and May 9. Over a large part of the 
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front attarkcd Iht German wire was efTertively cut, but oppo¬ 
site the Indian Corjis tlie German parapets successfully defied 
the efforts of the iiritish artillery atul (on the left of the front 
attacked) the Meerut Div. and the left of the 2nd Div. failed 
to carry the hostile trenches. The rest of the 2nd Div. fared 
better; the 6th Bde. and part of the 5th stormed the front Ger¬ 
man line, and reinforced by their reserves began pushing on 
against the second line. At 3:15 A.M. on May 16 the 7th Div. 
attacked, while the Meerut Div. made a fresh attempt. Once 
again machine-guns sheltered behind TJlle flamagcd paratiets 
and shot down the Gahrwal Bde., and this failure affecttil the 
advance of the ilivision, who had to establish a defensive flank 
on their left and to devote their main efforts to getting touch 
with the 2nd Div. whose attack had met with considerable .suo 
cess, especially in the centre, where the 2nd Scots Guards and 
TSt Royal Welsh Fusiliers h.ad penetrated deep into the German 
positions. On their right also the 2nd Queen's, after a tem¬ 
porary check, had got well in, and while they pushed on towards 
La Quinque Rue a bombing attack down the German front line, 
S. of the iioint of entry, led to the clearing of 700 yd. and the 
caiiture of 200 prisoners. But casualties h.ad been heavy, and 
on the left the stubborn resistance of a strong point held up the 
left of the eolh Btle., which exposed the flank of the most ad¬ 
vanced parties. These, out of touch with their supports, were 
forced back by counter-attacks. Similarly, the progress of the 
2nd Div. was retarded by the rcsi.stance of two fortified farms, 
Cour d’Avoue and Forme du Bois. Ihitil these .strong points 
couhl be reduced sub.stantial progress was impossible. 

Nc.vt day (May 17) operations were continued, a special 
effort being made to close the gafi between the 2nd and 7th 
Divs., after which it was hoped to push on towards Rue d’Ouvert 
and Chapelle St. Roeh. The first of these objects was effected, 
after about 700 Germans in the angle betsveen the two attacks 
h.ad left their trenches, apparently intending to surrender, but 
had Ix-en shelled by their own guns and almost wiped out. 
But the F'ermc du Bois held up the 2nd Div., which could only 
progress to some extent on its right. The 7th Div. started well 
and cleared t he strong points which had checked the left of the 
20th Bde., but could not get much further in the ilirection of 
Cour d'AvOuf, while the efforts of the 2nd Bedfords and 4th 
Camerons to push on against Rue d’Ouvert were not in the end 
succe.ssful. On May iS the 4th (Guards) Bfle. attacked Cour 
d’Avoue from the W., but could not carry it, and Canadian 
infantry, who on that day began relieving the 7th Div., did not 
succeed in doing more than master an orchard which had been 
reached (but lost again) on Jlay 16 by some of the 7th Division. 
By this time the Germans had brought up consider.able rein¬ 
forcements and many machine-guns, and as the ammunition 
available was nearly exhausted all chance of substantial success 
seemed gone. F'or another week, however, severe fighting 
continued between I,a Quinque Rue and Givenchy, the brunt 
falling on the Canailians and on the 47th (I.ondon) Div. who 
were holding the Givenchy sector. These operations resulted 
in the capture of several hundred yards of trenches, including 
two formidable strong points, and the repulse of several German 
counter-att.acks, but by May 2^ Sir John French found it 
necessary to call a hall. It was now clear that though the 
great French effort further S. hail won much v.aluable ground it 
had failed to break the enemy’s line or to prove the decisive 
stroke that had been hojied for: the Allies had to resign them¬ 
selves, therefore, to .a susiiension of active operations. Actually, 
it was not lilllhc end of June that this became comiilete, and in 
the interval two minor attacks were made near Givenchy, one 
by the 7th and sist (Highland Territorial) Divs., the other by 
the Canadians: neither, however, resulted in any appreri.able gain 
of ground, and although on June 16 an attack by the 3rd Div., 
now in the V. Corps, carried some German trenches W. of the 
Bellcwaarde ridge .and improved the tactical situation in the 
Hooge neighbourhood, it did not lead to the recapture of Hooge 
and involved the assailants in heavy losses. 

For three months, therefore, the position on the British front 
was one of almost complete stagnation. The only events of 


real importance were the arrival of the long-exjicclcd “ New 
Army” divisions, the first of which, the gth (Scottish) Div., 
actually began its disembarkation at Boulogne on the day of 
the disastrous repulse at Fromclles and Rue du Bois. By the 
end of July eight of these divisions were in the country, and 
their presence permitted the formation of a III. Army, which 
took over from the French a line to the N. of the Somme be¬ 
tween Arras and Albert. During this jieriod there was of course 
intermittent activity on the British front, m.ainly in the Ypres 
salient. Here at the end of Jidy the Germans, making use for 
the first time against the British of their Flammcnwtrjir (liquid- 
fire projectors), attacked and cajitured the right trenches of the 
14th (New Army) Div. just S. of Hooge. The battalion holding 
the trenches was overwhelmed, and a counter-attack next day 
was unsuccessful Ten days later, however (Aug. 0). two bri¬ 
gades of the 6th Div. made a fresh attcmjit after careful recon¬ 
naissance and preparation. The German position was carried 
on a front of 1,000 yd., and heavy losses were inllicted on them; 
they brought up large reinforcements and strove desperiatcly 
but unsucce tsfuUy to regain the grounil, but the 6th Div. held 
firm, rct.aining the trenches lost in the Unmmemotrjer attack 
with a small spur N. of the Menin road. 

It gives .some indication of the difference in scale between the 
W’ar of loia-h and the greatest of the previous campaigns of the 
British army that the i,Soo casualties of the 6th Div. in this 
quite minor action exeeexled by 50% the losses of Wellington’s 
army at Bus,aeo. 

(£) Loos.—If in the Allied offensive of Sept. 1015 the Brit¬ 
ish army, as in May, played only a subsidiary part, its contri¬ 
bution far outstripped both in men and in materials the meagre 
preparations of May. A four days’ bombardment on a sc.ale 
hitherto unprecedented preceded the attack, for which nine 
divisions were available as against the four of May 0, while six 
others contributed by undertaking diversions. The frontage 
attacked extended over nearly 6 m., from just S. of the mining 
village of Loos on the right to the La Bassec canal on the left. 
The line ran f.airly straight from S. to N. for nearly 3 m., but 
then curved away in a N.W. direction towards Guinchy, so that 
two of the three divisions of Sir Hubert Gough’s I. Corps on the 
left had to attack N.IC., while the right. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
IV. Corjis, w!is striking due cast. Further, Gough’s left divi¬ 
sion, the 2nd, was to .attack on both sides of the canal, the .tth 
Bde. from Givcnchy-les-La Bassfe, the 6th and sRih Bdes. 
from Cuinchy. The 5th Bde.’s attack was one of the opera¬ 
tions intended to distraet the enemy and divert his reserves, 
but the other brigades aimed at reaching Auchy and linking up 
near H.alsnes with the left of the main .att.ack. A defen.sive 
flank would thus be established, under cover of which, and of a 
similar Hank to be formed on Rawlinson’s extreme right by the 
47th Div., the central divisions of the I. and IV. Corps with the 
XI. Corps in support and the c.avalry in readiness behind, would, 
it was hoped, break through lietween Haisnes and Loos, reach the 
Dcule canal at Port a Verdin and unite E. of Lens with Gen. 
Foch’s troops. 

. To improve the chances of success and introduce an element 
of surprise it had been decided to employ against the Germans 
their own device, gas. F.laborate preparations had been made 
for the use of this weapon, and on its exjiected cffei I iveness in 
surprising and demoralizing the defenders the highest hopes 
w'erc btiscd. 

The operations to be undertaken as diversions were much 
more substantia! in scale than those which had accompanied 
the Neuve Chapelle attack. The loth Div. was to attack in the 
low ground E. of Festubert. North of Neuve Chapelle the 
Indian Corps, supported on the left by the 20th Div., w.as to 
assault the German salient at Mauquissart, the legacy of the 
Neuve Chapelle fighting. Further N. ag,ain the 8th Div. was 
to attack at Bridoux, while the principal diversion w.as that to 
be undertaken against Hooge and the Bellewaarde ridge on the 
Ypres frpnt by the 3rd and 14th Divisions. These attacks were 
more than mere raids; they all aimed at definite tactic.al improve¬ 
ments in the local situations, but their primary object was to 
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prevent the transfer of reserves to the main point of attack. 
This object they acliieved, even if they nowhere re.suited in 
permanent gains of ground, for it was only by prompt and vigor¬ 
ous use of reserves and hard fighting that the Germans recovered 
their initial losses at Hooge, at Bridoux and at Mauquissart 
where the Indian Gorps made a fine fight. 

In the preliminary bombardment the field guns were em¬ 
ployed to cut the wire, w'hile the heavier guns battert-d the 
other defences. Considerable damage was inflicted both on 
the trenches and their garrisons, though in places deep dug-outs 
allowed the defenders to escape lightly. Most of the -wire was 
effectively destroyed, but at several points folds of the ground 
concealed it from observation, and at two at lca.sl this had far- 
reaching eliccts, parts of the attack, which was delivered at 
6:30 A.M. on Sept. 25, being held up by uncut wire. More¬ 
over, the wind proved too weak to carry the gas forward quickly, 
and thus made it in places wor.si? than useless. This was nota¬ 
bly the experience of the 2nd T)iv. at Cuinchy, and its attack, 
though gallantly pressed, provi-d unsucce.ssful and costly. 
Better success attended the yth Div. E. of the railwiiy to Ver- 
mclles, though its left brigade, the 2,'1th, found the wire practi¬ 
cally inttict and was repulsed wdlh heavy losses, a sis-ond attack 
by the supporting battalions faring no better. The 26th Bde. 
had to assiuilt the formidable and important llohenzollcm 
Redoubt, which protruded in front of the slag heaiis and miners’ 
cottages at “ Fosse 8,” S. of Auchy. With great gaUanlry and 
•'ll a hciivy cost the Highlanders carried the Redoubt and swept 
on over the German main line, clearing the cottages and slag 
heaps behind, botne of the supports were absorbed in securing 
this first objective, but the remainder pushed forward and 
established themselves just short of Ilaisnes in the I’ekin trench, 
part of the German second line. With prompt .support Haisnes 
might have been carried, but the 27th lide. were much delayed 
by the returning wounded and Germtut prisoners w’ho crowded 
the I’ommunication trenches, and before its leading battalions 
could reach the front the opportunity h.ad passed; German 
reserves had arrived. All the oth Div. could attempt was to 
maintain its gains against the counicr-attacks. 

Ofiposite the 7th Div. the chief tactical feature was a group 
of quarries W. of Cite .St. Elic. These were reached and taken 
liy the 22nd Ilde., but at a cost whicli left it too weak to carry 
its second olijective, Gite .St. Klie. The 20th Bde., however, 
penetrated much deeper into the German position, capturing 
eight guns, and reacliing the cross-roads between Citfi St. Elie 
and Hulluch. But it was out of touch with tlie 22nd Bde. on 
its left, and as the division’s reserves, the 21st Bde., were partly 
absorl)ed in consolidating tlie (piarries sufficient reinforcements 
were not forthcoming to c.arry the attack any fSirther. Thus 
despite its substantial initial success the advance of the 1. Gorps 
came to a standstill. The detachments which had established 
themselves in the German second line were scattered and 
isolated, and nee<le<i both rciiiforecmcnts and artillery support. 
But information was scanty and slow to get back to hetidquarters 
and witliout accurate information artillery support w’as impos¬ 
sible; the immediate reserves had been used up, and as no more 
were forthcoming the opening couhl not be exploited. 

On the left of the IV. Gorps the ist Div. had as its objertive 
the line from Hulluch to Bois Hugo, N.E. of l-oos. Its left 
brigiudc, the ist, was most Buccc.ssful: it stormed the front line 
and pushed on to Hulluch over several lines of trenches, r.aplur- 
ing thrw guns. But here it found itself unsup[«>rted, for the 
2d Bde. on its right had been stojiped by uncut wire .several 
hundreds of yards long and its repeated assaults proved equally 
unsuccessful and costly. The reserves of the ist Div. had, 
therefore, to be used against its first objective, and not till the 
afternoon were they al)lc by crossing the German trenches on 
the flanks of the untaken portion to compel its defenders to 
surrender. By the lime, therefore, that the 2nd Bde. finally 
reached its objective at Bois Hugo the delay had had serious 
consequences: the 1st Bde. had already been forced back 500 
yd. from Hulluch, and the left flank of the next division to the 
right, the i.itth. had been insecure all day. 
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Nevertheless, the isth Div. had achieved remarkable success. 
Attacking with the 46th Bde. on the left and the 44th on the 
right, it carried the German front line, swept on over a second 
trench system into Loos and through it, and pushed on over 
“ Hill 70,” E. of Luos, until brought up by the defences of 
Cite St. Laurent, one of the suburbs of Lens, and by a railway 
embankment farther north. But their rapid advance had car- 
rieil the men beyond the reacli of artillery support; mixture of 
units had destroyed cohesion, and touch had been completely 
lost with the headquarter formations in rear. Moreover, though 
some of the 46th Bde. had readied and occupied I’uits 14 bis. 
a mine S. of Bois Hugo, the 2nd Ilde.’s failure had left the i5lh 
exposed to counliT-attacks from the N., and reserves which 
might have secured the advanced position h.sd to be diverted to 
that flank. On its other flank, however, the ijlh Div. had no 
cause for anxiety. The 47th (London) Div. had as its task the 
formation of a defensive flank from the S.E. of Loos back to the 
British front line. Tlii.s task it had aceomplisluxi to the letter, 
capturing three guns and several hundred prisoners, aiul after 
consolidating all its objectives it maintained lliem against vigor¬ 
ous counter-attacks. 

About noon, tiien, on .Sept. 25 Itie jirospects of a break¬ 
through seemed bright. If reserves eould have been promptly 
pushed in, the arrival of German reinforcements might have 
been forestalled and the advanced troops not only supported 
but carried farther forw'ard. Unluckily, neither Gough nor 
Rawliiison had reserves available, and at noon the leading 
troops of the XI. Corps were still ,3 m. from the original German 
front line and had to thread their way forward through an area 
congested with transports and with traflir of every description. 
More guns meant larger ammunition columns, while additional 
machine-guns meant additional limbers, and the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the British army had not only meant increased impedi¬ 
menta but bad brought into slaff posts many ofl'iccrs without 
stuff training or experience. 'J'hc congestion of the rearward 
areas was a serious handicap, but iiardly to lie wondered at. 

By the lime the leading units of the XL Gorps reached the 
front matters had alrc.ady changed for the worse. At nearly 
every point German eouiiter-allac ks had thrust back the most 
advanced trooiis, and though the Germans had had to pay 
heavily for their gains the fact that their reinforcements w’cre 
arriving in strength was even more serious than the loss of 
ground. At Hill 70 in particular there had been desperate 
fighting, and only with great difficulty had the ijlh Div. main¬ 
tained a position on its western slopes, thanks largely to the 
initiative of a battalion rommandcr who, arriving there after 
the advance had swept on over the crest, hied promptly en¬ 
trenched a position on which the remnants of the advanced 
troops were able to rally when the counter-attack drove them 
back. But now that the XI. Gorps was up it was hoped to 
push on again next morning. 

The [ilan for Scfit. 26 was that the IV. Corps, reinforced by 
the 2ist and 24th Divs., should renew the att!ick from Loos to 
Ffulluch. As a iireliminary fiortions of the 15th and 2 ist Divs. 
were to recover the crest of Hill 70. However, as their attack 
started the Germans began a series of heavy counter-attacks 
from Bois Hugo southward, and sureceded in driving out of 
Bois Hugo the brigade of the 2i.st Div. which had just relieved 
the 2nd Bde. there. Profiting by this they pressed in on the 
left flank of the rslh Div. and gradually forced it back. Far¬ 
ther S. the efforts of the 45th and 62nd Bdes. to carry Hill 70 
were held up by wire which the Germans had rajudly put up, and 
by a redoubt on the crest. Moreover, when the main attack 
was delivered it was mainly by enfilade marhine-gun fire from 
Bois Hugo that the 24Lh Div. was repulsed and driven back. 
All efforts of the 21st Div. to recover Bois Hugo failed; the 1st 
Div. could effect nothing by itself, and it was largely the pos¬ 
session of Bois Hugo and of Puits 14 bis which finally enabled 
the Germans to thrust the defenders of Hill 70 down the hill in 
ufion Loos. That village, however, was secured by the arrival 
of the 6th Cav. Bde., an<l N. of Bois Hugo the Germans did not 
attempt to advance beyond the La Bassee road. 
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To the I. Corps also Sept. 26 had brought disappointment. 
Shortly before midnight (&pt. 25-26) a German attack broke 
through at the junction between the 7th and gth Divs. and i>ene- 
trated into the quarries, which passed back into German hands, 
the left of the 7th Div. recoiling to the old German support 
trenches. On its right the 7th Div. maintained all but its most 
advanced positions, and linked up with the 1st in front of Hul- 
luch, but two attempts to recover the quarries failed. At 
Fosse 8 the 73rd Bde. of the 24th Div. (which had relieved the 
26th Bde.) had great difficulty in holding its ground against 
counter-attacks. Fosse Alley, however, the intermediate line 
between the front system and Haisnes, which had been evacu¬ 
ated when the quarries were lost, was rcoccupicd and held by 
the 27th B<le., and the Germans had to pay highly for such 
ground as they regained. But they had now brought up several 
fresh divisions, and pressed their attacks hard, especially against 
the inexperienced 73rd Brigade. Before midday on Sept. 27 
these troops, short of ammunition, food and water, and quite 
unable to reply effectively to the German bombers, were driven 
out of their positions. A dashing advance by the remnants of 
the 26th Bde. prevented the loss of the Hohenzollern, which had 
seemed imminent, but the recapture of Fosse 8 and the dump 
made Fosse Alley untenable and compelled its evacuation. 
Against the 7th Div., however, the Germans were less successful, 
and Sept. 27 saw the right of the position of the 1. Corps fairly 
satisfactorily consolidated. 

While the I. Corps had been defending its gains, the IV. had 
been striving to make more. During the night of Sept. 26-27 
the Guards Div. had relieve 1 the 21st and 24th opposite IIul- 
luch and Bois Hugo. On the afternoon of the 27th its 2nd Bde. 
attacked Bois Hugo and I’uits 14 bis, while its 3rd a<lvanced 
through Loos against Hill 70. Both attacks were splendidly 
pressed and achieved valuable gains. Chalk I’it Wood was 
reached and secured, though Puits 14 bis could not be held 
against heavy counter-attacks, and a line was established just 
W. of the La Ba.ss6c road to link up with the ist Div. opposite 
Hulluch. Similarly the 3rd Guards Bde. put Loos out of danger 
of recapture by making good a line just below the crest of 
Hill 70. 

By the evening of Sept. 27 all hopes of a speedy and decisive 
success were gone. No break-through had been achieved, and 
Gen. Foth’s attack also had been checked. Still the vigour 
with which the Germans hurled counter-attack after counter¬ 
attack at the positions taken from them tcstific<l to the value 
they attached to them. The fighting was fiercest rouml the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt, which the 28th Div. took over from 
the gth on Sept. 28 and held under considerable difficulties till 
Oct. 3, when a specially violent attack drove them from its ruins, 
though even then they retained a substantial portion of the gth 
Div.’s gains of Sept. 25. On Oct. 5 the Guards relieved the 
28th Div., and during the next week made several minor gains 
by bombing-attacks. Fighting was also heavy without pro¬ 
ducing any marked change in the tactical situation round the 
quarries on the frontage held in succession by the 7th, 2nd and 
12th Divisions. From the Vermelles-IIuUuch road to Loos the 
Germans were less aggressive, their only serious effort on this 
front being on Oct. 8, when they attacked in great force, only 
to be repulsed with very heavy losses especially by the ist Div. 
at Chalk I’it Wood and by the French, who had taken over Loos 
itself on Sept. 30. 

After this repulse the Germans made no more big counter¬ 
attacks. By recovering the dump and Fosse 8 they had won 
back observation posts which overlooked much of the salient 
which the battle had produced. Sir John French was naturally 
loth to abandon the effort to recover them, and decided to 
bring up the 46th (North Midland) Div. for a fresh attack on 
the Hohenzollern Redoubt, while simultaneously the 12th and 
ist Divs. should attack the quarries and Hulluch. The attack, 
delivered on Oct. 13, was only partially successful, but did 
result alter heavy fighting in the recovery and retention of the 
bulk of the redoubt. The 12th Div. failed to retake the quar¬ 
ries, but made useful gains which improved its line. The ist 


Div., however, once again found Hulluch too much for it, so 
that the net result of the attack did not encourage a repetition, 
and with this major operations in the battle area ended. The 
French continued attacking in Champagne for some weeks, 
though even there all prospect of decisive success was gone, 
while in Artois they had already abandoned their offensive. 

When the results of the British offensive are set against the 
high hopes entertained before the attack it is excusable to write 
it down as a failure. The gain of ground was not worth the 50 
to 60 thousand casualties incurred in its capture, but the Ger¬ 
man losses on the British front were almost as heavy, and the 
capture of over 20 guns and 3,000 prisoners was no small en¬ 
couragement. It had been shown that the Germans could be 
driven from positions they believed impregnable. Moreover, 
valuable experience had been gained not only in the use of the 
new weapon, gas, but in staff work, in administrative arrange¬ 
ments and in tactics, experience to be turned to good account 
in igi6. At Loos an effort had been made to apply the les¬ 
sons of Neuve Chapelle. It was partly because Neuve Cha- 
pelle had shown the dangers of retaining too close a hold on the 
immediate reserves that it had been arranged that the troops 
(immediate reserves included) were to press forward without 
limitation. Loos showed the advantages of the “ limited 
objective ” and of dealing with untaken portions of a hostile 
line rather by outflanking them than by renewing direct attacks; 
it also showed that the patterns of grenades in use in the British 
army were too varied and mo.stly unsuitable for wet weather, 
with other lessons major and minor. It is easy in the light of 
the experience gained at and after Loos to criticize the whole 
plan as too ambitious for the resources, human and material, 
at the commander-in-chief’s disposal; to point out the unwisdom 
of employing raw troops in a great battle within a fortnight of 
their lanffing in France; to argue that, had the frontage attacked 
been narrower and the divisions disposed in greater depth, more 
immediate reserves would have been available. Still the bal¬ 
ance remains on the side of gain. Loos inflicted heavy losses 
on the Germans; h was a foretaste of heavier losses in store for 
them. The performances of the gth, 12th and 15th Divs. 
showed that the improvised “ New Armies ” of Britain were 
likely to prove a factor of decisive imjxjrtance in the war. 

(C. T. A.) 

(F) The German Retreat to the Hindenbusg Lin% 
igi7.—In order to follow intelligently the operations which 
place during the early part of 1917 it is neces.sary to undars^l^^ 
thoroughly the situation which had arisen and the gen;r/^ 
atmosphere which had been created as a re^t |>( the prolonged 
fighting on the Somme. In Dec. igidijGea. Nivelle was ap¬ 
pointed to the chief command of the French forces. He de¬ 
clared great confidence in his ability to break through the ene¬ 
my's defences by the delivery of a mighty blow specially pre¬ 
pared, and immediately disclosed his project to the British 
commander-in-chief. Sir Douglas Haig. The plan was briefly 
as follows: (a) to deliver the main attack by three French armies 
on the Aisne front—one of these armies to be in reserve for pur¬ 
poses of exploitation; [b) to deliver a subsidiary attack by the 
British army on the Arras front; (c) to undertake minor actions 
between Reims and Arras to contain the enemy; (</) vigorous 
exploitation. In order to give effect to these proposals and to 
enable the French to undertake the major operations with large 
reserves, Gen. Nivellc’s plan included the relief of French troops 
by the British as far S. as the Amiens-Roye road. The weakness 
of this plan, apart from the Russian revolution and release of 
German reserves, which could not be foreseen, lay in the im¬ 
position of the major task on the French armies, already ex¬ 
hausted by two years of heavy fighting and the strain of the 
defence of Verdun, while the British, at the height of their 
strength and vigour, instead of being trained and concentrated 
for a vigorous blow, were relegated to defensive work and the 
minor r61e. These operations were to take place as early as 
possible, and it was hoped that the respective attacks would be 
launched early in April. The Somme battles had evidently 
shaken the enemy seriously, and had caused his defensive front 
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in the neighbourhood of the Ancre to become a pronounced and 
dangerous salient. Moreover, it was known that he was con¬ 
structing a rearward line of defence, subsequently known as the 
Hindenburg Line, which would materially shorten his defensive 
front and thus release a number of divisions which could be 
moved into reserve. 

Such was the position of affairs on Jan. i igi7. The main¬ 
tenance of pressure on the enemy on the Ancre-Somme battle- 
front was now of immediate importance. Signs were not lack¬ 
ing that the enemy had considerably weakened, and his posi¬ 
tion in the Ancre salient was vulnerable and dangerous. After 
a period of bad weather it became possible during Jan. to under¬ 
take minor and loc.al operations, which resulted in the cajjture 
of the Beaumont Hamel .spur, thus opening up a wide field of 
view and ob.scrvation for artillery fire. No time was lost in 
making use of this advantage. Indeed, it was essential to 
engage the enemy closely, whether it was his intention to retire 
voluntarily to some previously prepared position, or whether 
his defence was involuntarily weakening. The country on both 
banks of the Ancre consists in pronounced undulations with 
spurs running towards the .stream from both north and south. 
Opportunity was offered for skill in the handling of comparative¬ 
ly small bodies of troops, in making use of the ground, and of 
cooperation both by movement and by fire. Making u.sc of 
the tactical advantage obtained by possession of the Beaumont 
Hamel spur, the 63rd Div. carried out a successful operation 
early in Kcb. which carried the British front forward on the N. 
bank of the river. This assisted towards the capture of a point 
on the S. bank, which gave observation into the upper valley of 
the Ancre and over the German gun fiositions. These hostile 
batteries whicli protected the Serre s.alient were forced to with¬ 
draw, thus weakening to a dangerous degree the German de¬ 
fences to the north. It was now possible to attack with advan¬ 
tage the Serre-Beauregard and Courcelctte-Miraumont ridges, 
the pos,ses.sion of which, besides turning the German defences 
on the N. in the neighbourhood of Gommecourt and Moachy, 
would open up a further field of view up the valley of the Ancre, 
where many hostile batteries had been located. In order to 
gain this position an assault was delivered on the morning of 
Feb. 17 by the 2nd, i8th and 63rd Divs. on both banks of the 
stream. On the N. bank the attack was comidetely successful, 
wliile on the S. bank considerable re.slstance was encountererl. 
Nevertheless, the whole position was occupied shortly after¬ 
wards, and small detachments and jtatrols working forward 
succeeded in occupying the enemy’s defences on a wide front 
from oi)[)osite Guedecourt to Serre, including the villages of 
Warlencourt and Miraumont as well as the Beauregard si)ur. 

It had become increasingly evident that the German defence 
was weakening, and their troops were being gradually with¬ 
drawn, the first indications being on a narrow front in the valley 
of the Ancre, but now on a more considerable scale. The pro¬ 
longed period of exceptional frost following on a wet autumn 
had frozen the ground to a great depth. The thaw, however, 
began in the third week of Feb.; the roiids, disintegrated by the 
frost, now broke up, and the area of the igrfi battlefield became 
a quagmire. On the other hand the conditions of the weather 
favoured the defenders, who fell back on to fresh unbroken 
ground, and the succession of misty days covered their move¬ 
ments. 

Notwithstanding these diflicnlties the British and Australian 
troops kept up constant pressure, and by the delivery of minor 
attacks drove the enemy from position to position, until by the 
end of Feb. the whole of the Ancre valley and the higher ground 
to the N., including the village of Gommecourt, fell into their 
hands. The enemy had now evidently fallen back into a pre¬ 
viously prepared line of defence—the trench system known as 
the Le Transloy-Loupart line, cutting off the Ancre salient and 
covering the villages of Le Transloy, Grdvillers, Achiet-le- 
Petit and Bucquoy. It was possible that he would make a 
stand on this defensive line. If not, undoubtedly his with¬ 
drawal would be conducted on a more comprehensive scale 
altogether and on a wider front. 
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Owing to the heavy work required to be executed in render¬ 
ing the roads passable, and moving forward guns, ammunition 
and supplies, in addition to the necessity for gaining ground to 
within assaulting distance of this defensive sysstem, a delay of a 
week occurred before operations of a more serious character 
could be undertaken. On March ii and 12 the Le Transloy- 
Loupart line was subjected lo so effective a bombardment that 
on the morning of the 13th the enemy abandoned this strong 
position. Grevillers and Loupart wood were immediately 
occupied, and preparations put in hand to attack the enemy’s 
next line of defence, which covered Bapaumc .and Achiet-le-G rand. 

For some time prior to this date indications had been ob¬ 
served of a further and wider extension of the German with¬ 
drawal. It had been ascertained that the Germans were pre¬ 
paring with feverish haste a new and powerful defensive sys¬ 
tem, the Hindenhurg Line, which, branching off from the orig¬ 
inal defences near Arras, ran S. E. for 12 m. to Queant itnd thence 
passed W. of Cambrai in the direction of St. Quentin. The 
immediate object appeared to be to escape from the salient 
between Arras and Lc Transloy, but it was also evident from 
the preparations the Germans were making on a grand scale, 
that they contemplated an eventual evacuation of the greater 
salient between Arras and the Aisne valley N.W. of Reims. 
The withdrawal to the Hindenburg defences would cause a very 
considerable contraction in the length of the line, with a con¬ 
sequent increase of the German reserves. It was evident that 
the Somme battles of iqi6 had materially reduced his strength, 
and with the expected onslaughts on the western front, coupled 
with a Russian offensive on a grand scale, it was necessary for 
them to contract the front and conserve their strength. 

Constant watch had accordingly been kept by the British 
along the whole front S. of Arras, strong patrols, kept alert and 
active, pushing forward here and there, with the result that St. 
Pierre Vast wood was occupied on March 16. Meanwhile in¬ 
formation was received which indicated the reduction of the 
enemy’s forces S. of the Somme, and pointed to the probability 
that his line in that sector was being held by rear-guard detach¬ 
ments supported by machine-guns, whose withdrawal might be 
expected at any moment. 

It was evident that the enemy was withdrawing according to a 
carefully prepared plan along the entire front of recent opera¬ 
tions and on both banks of the river Somme. Orders were 
accordingly given by the British G.H.Q., in conjunction with 
the French, for a general advance on the morning of March 17. 
Except at certain localities where detachments of infantry and 
machine-guns had been left to cover his retreat, there was little 
serious resistance to the advance, and that resistance was 
riipidly overcome. 

On March 17 Chaulnes was captured by the first Div. and 
Bapaume by the 2nd Australian Div., while further to the right 
the French entered Roye. On the following and subsequent 
d.ays the advance continued, and the whole intricate system of 
German defences in this area, consisting of many miles of power¬ 
ful well-wired trenches which had been constructed with im¬ 
mense labour, passed into the hands of the Allies. 

On March 18 the British 48th Div. gained the important 
tactical position of Pfironne, and Mont St. Quentin which lies 
above it. The pos.session of this locality at the angle of the 
Somme showed clearly that the enemy would not stand on the 
line of the river, for it outflanked that line to the south. The 
bridges over the Somme, which had been systematically de¬ 
stroyed, were temporarily and partially repaired with great 
rapidity, and the British troops, passing over, deployed into 
opim country with patrols and cavalry thrown forward. 

By this time the Allies’ advance had reached a stage at which 
the increasing difficulty of maintaining the communications 
rendered it imperative to slacken the pace of the movement. 
Not only had the bridges over the river Somme been destroyed, 
and the roads rendered almost impassable Ixith artificially and 
from the weather, but the wide belt of ficvastated ground over 
which the Somme battle had been fought offered immense 
diflficulties to the passage of guns and transport. Moreover, in 
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front lay an enemy whose armies were capable of launching a 
vigorous counter-offensive. Strong detachments of his infantry 
and cavalry occupied tactical points along the line of advance, 
serving to keep the enemy supplied with information and as a 
screen to his own movements. His guns, which had already 
been withdrawn to previously prepared positions, were avail¬ 
able at any moment to cover and support a sudden counter- 
stroke, while the conditions of the country across which the 
Allies were moving made the progr(«s of their own artillery 
unavoidably alow. The bulk of the enemy’s forces were known 
to be occupying a very formidable defensive .system, upon which 
he could fall back should his counter-stroke fail. On the other 
hand the Allies, as they moved forward, 1 ft all prepared de¬ 
fences farther and farther behind them. In such circumstances 
the necessity for caution was obvious. In order to combat 
these dangers and difficulties, the Allies were compelled, at the 
various stages of the advance, to select and put into a slate of 
defence successive lines of resistance, which the main bodies 
would occupy, and in which they could give battle in the event 
of a hostile riposte. Meanwhile advanced guards, patrols and 
reconnoitring detachments pushed ahead and maintained touch 
with the enemy, and roads, railways, bridges, telegraphs and 
telephones were constructed or restored with rapidity. 

As the Allies approached the Hindenburg Line, the resist¬ 
ance of the enemy stiffened and the fighting for the various 
tactical localities became more severe. During the first week 
in April the British had almost reached the Hindenburg Line, 
and had gained possession of the villages of Lempire, Epehy, 
Metz-en-Couture, I.agnecourt, Noreuil, Croisilles, Henin-sur- 
Cojcul and Beurains. The enemy was now withdrawn to his 
great defensive line, which he had taken months to [irepan-. 
shortening his front considerably and enabling him to bring 
several divisions into reserve. He had in front of him a devas¬ 
tated zone where the mounting of an Allied attack would 
present extreme difficulties, thereby releasing yet other troops 
from the guard of the trenches to pass into reserve. 

(G) Battle or Arras (April-May 1017 ).—Al the close of 
igi6, and before the appointment of Gen. Nivelle to the com¬ 
mand of the French forces, a general plan had been agreed upon 
by all the Allies to conduct a simult.ancous offensive on all fronts. 
The British part in this offensive was to consist of a double 
attack along the Scarpe and Ancre valleys, to cut off the Gonime- 
court salient created as a result of the Somme fighting. 1 he 
V. Army was to attack along the Ancre, the 111. Army was to 
debouch from Arras along the Scaqie, while the I. Army (Cana¬ 
dian Corps) was to secure the left flank of these operations by 
seizing the Vimy ridge. Owing to the exhaustion of the French 
armies the main operations were to be conducted by the British, 
who would not press the attack unduly in the direction of Cam- 
brai, but be prepared to switch rapidly to the N. and undertake 
further operations of greater dimensions in Flanders. 

The appointment of Gen. Nivelle in Dec. 1016 to the chief 
command of the French, and the acceptance of his plan of 
offensive, dislocated the strategical plans for the British armies 
at this particular juncture. 

The Nivelle plan gave the French the major role, as indicated 
earlier, namely, that of delivering a decisive blow from the 
Aisne front, while the British operations in Artois were to be of a 
subsidiary character. It is to be noted in this connexion that 
the extension of the front in relief of the French caused a retluc- 
tion of power to the British which materially affected their 
operations throughout the remainder of the year, 'I’hc Nivelle 
plan relied on the success of the main offensive by the French, 
but if that failed the subsequent operations would be seriously 
handicapped. This was a matter of first-class importance, 
seeing that the>French had already been overstrained while the 
British were reaching the height of their strength and efficiency. 
Apart from this, the aol^al tactical scheme and dispositions 
required little modification as a result of the acce]>tanec of the 
Nivelle plan. 

»?iiGeneral Nivelle did not altogether approve of the plan of the 
riAgitish commander-in-chief, and urged that the attack on the 


Vimy heights should be abandoned and that the concentration 
should be effected farther S. on the Arras-Ancre front, pointing 
out that the inclusion of Vimy would cause too wide an exten 
sion and dissipation of force. This point is of some interest as 
showing the difficulties which a commander has to fare in the 
selection of his front of attack and objectives. Sir Douglas 
Haig had, however, given the closest attention to the various 
factors affecting the situation, and refused to give way. His 
arguments were mainly two: firstly, that the capture of the 
Vimy ridge was essential to secure the left of his operations, and 
si-condly, that any attack mounted S. of Arras, and S, of the 
point where the Hindenburg Line hinged on the main German 
front, would be delivered into a pocket or would be entirely 
dislocated by a voluntary withdrawal of the enemy from the 
Gommerourl salient, whereas the German forces were bound to 
stand and fight for the Vimy ridge. The British commander- 
in-chief scented the retreat of the Germans to the Hindenburg 
Line and laid his plans to meet that eventuality. The result 
was that even after the German retreat little or no alteration 
was necessary. Had he, however, given way to the pressure 
placed upon him and mounted his attack from Arras to Gomme- 
court, the operation, which was retjuired by Gen. Nivelle to 
draw in the hostile reserves and pave the way for the main 
French attack on the Aisne, could not have taken place at all. 

The task of the British was to attract as large forces of the 
enemy as possible and so reduce the opposition to the I'rench. 
As soon as the German retreat developed, all those troops and 
heavy artillery which were not required with the V. Army in its 
advance from the Ancre were diverted to the III. and I. Armies 
in order to strengthen their attacks to the utmost. 

The preparations for a great offensive, where reliance is 
plaecd on artillery to destroy the enemy’s defences and reduce 
his fire-power to such a point as to enable a successful advance 
to be made, are extremely long and arduous. When transport 
requirements on the Arras front were first brought under 
consideration, the neighbourhood was served by two single lines 
of railway leading to Arras, the combined capacity o[ which was 
less than half the requirements. Considerable constructional 
work, therefore, both of standard- and narrow-gauge railway, 
had to be undertaken to meet the programme. Roads had to be 
improved and adapted; new roads had to be constructed, and 
material massed forward for construction across the enemy’s 
defences as soon as the troops advanced. For this latter purpose 
use was made both in this and in later offensives of plank roads. 
These were built chiefly of heavy beech slabs laid side by side, 
and were found to be of great utility, being capable of rapid 
construction over almost any nature of ground. By these means 
the accumulation of the vast stocks of munitions and stores 
of all kinds required for the offensive, and their distribution to 
the troops, were made possible. Hutting and other accommoda¬ 
tion for the troops concentrated in the area had to be provided 
in great quantity; an adequate water-supply had to be guar¬ 
anteed. Very extensive mining and tunnelling operations were 
also carried out. In particular, advantage was taken of the 
CTiislence of a large system of underground quarries and cellars 
in Arras and its suburbs to provide safe quarters for a great 
number of tronjis. Electric light was installed in these caves 
and cellars, which were linked together by tunnels, and the 
whole connected by long subways with the trench systems E. 
of the town. 

A problem peculiar to the launching of a great offensive from 
a town arose from the difficulty of ensuring the punctual de¬ 
bouching of troops and the avoidance of confusion and congestion 
in the streets both before the assault and during the progrc.ss 
of the battle. This problem was met by the most careful and 
complete organization of routes. 

Practically the lalxiur of the whole of the troops was required 
to carry through tdl this work, and while this immense task was 
proceeding, the British IV. and V. Armies were vigorously 
pursuing the enemy to the Hindenburg Line, and the French 
front was in procc'SS of being relieved as far S. as the Amiens- 
Royc road. All this placed a heavy strain on the British troops. 
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Meanwhile, during the first three months of 1017, negotiations 
of fundamental importance were proceeding between the high 
commands and the Governments of V'ranee and Great Urilain, 
touching on the principle of unity of tommand. General 
Nivelle desired to secure the command of all the forces involved, 
both British and f rench. Certain differences of opinion early 
declared themselves between the British and french com- 
manders-in-chief. These were chiefly in the first instance in 
connc.rion with the date of attack., and the extent to whi. n the 
French troops in front line .should he relieved. 'J'hc transporta¬ 
tion service and the Nord railway were not ecpial to the work of 
operations on so great a seal.; at so early a date as that proposed 
by Nivelle; and in view of the fact that the British commander- 
in-chief desired to give his troops .some rest and training and was 
somewhat sceptical as to the degree of success which woultl be 
attained by the French, wtis desirous of limiting the extension 
of his front to the .\micn.s-Vilbrs Brelonneu.x road. A temporary 
agreement on Jan. 1 thiit the attack should take place as early 
as possible, and that the French should be relieved as far as the 
above road by the end of Jan., did not satisfy Gen. Nivelle; 
the latter referred the wh.ile qu ;stion to his Government and 
indirectly, to the British War Cabinet, with the result that a 
Cabinet meeting was held in London on Jan. 15 at which both 
Sir D. Haig and Gen. Nivelle were present. The conclusions 
arrived at were as follows: (a) the British to relieve the French 
forces as far S. as the niens-Roye road, relief to be completed 
by March i; (b) the oJensive to commence on April i at latest; 
(cl vig irons c.xiiloita'io'i to be undertaken by all the forces 
both French and British, if necessary. The French troops in 
front line were accor lin ;ly relieved to thir Amiens-Roye road, 
and preparations push ‘d forward to deliver the atttick at the 
earliest possible date. But the transport difTiculties had become 
so acute that, notwithstanding the fact that every available 
Britisth soldier was utilize 1 for railway construction and other 
work, a serious break lown in tlie Nord railway system appeared 
to be'inevilable, and th • matter had to be referred to the I'rench 
Government with a view to obtaining greater facilities. Further 
negotiations in regard to the problem of command took place 
secretly between the British and French Governments, and 
materialized in the Calais conference on dch. 26 ami 27 1017 
This conference had originally been summoned to discuss the 
question of transportation. There were present: M. B.dand 
(premier), Gen. Lyautey (Minister of War), Gen. Nivelle 
(French C.-in-C.), Mr. Ll.iy 1 G-orge (British Prime Minister) 
Gen. Koberlson (C.I.G.S.), Sir D. Haig (British C.-in-C.), Gen 
Kiggell (C.G.S.). A scheme was set before the conference by 
the F’rench Government for the establishment of an Allied 
G.H.Q. and the appointment of a Fn.nch generalissimo, and 
the breaking up of the British divisions to form an “amalgam " 
with the French troops. General Robertson and Sir D. Haig 
were in comiilete ignorance of this propos.al until the cut-and- 
dried scheme was produced; the British Prime Minister, however 
while opposing the I’rench proposal to l)n;ak up the British 
army and form an “ amalgam ” with French brigades, directed 
these two officers to draw up a sche nc of co rmand, by which the 
control of operations in the coming battle would be solely in 
Gen. Nivclle’s hands, and the British army under his orders. 
This was the decision of the War Cabinet. The scheme was 
accordingly drawn up in the course of the morning of Tuesday 
Feb. 27, .so that wh-n the conference met at 11:30 A.M. on that 
day, dis ttssion was limited to questions of detail. Finally the 
French War Committei; and British War Cabinet agreed to the 
following arrangements:— 

(t) The British War C.nbinet recognizes that the general direction 
of the ['iimpiign shcinl 1 be in the hands of the French commancler- 
in-chief. ,. 1 • 

(2) The British rommander-in*rhief to conform his plans to those 
of the French durtuK the preparation and prtjgress of the projected 

'^*(3') Wd'hin the limits of (2) the British rommander-in-rhicf will 
be permitted to utilize his o'wi resoiirce.s and forces in the manner 
wliith he considers most desirable. 

(4) In regard to (2) an exception will be made in a case where 
he eonsi<ler3 that such action would ciulanger the safety of the array 


or prejudice its success; in that case a report shall be made, together 
with the reasons, for the infortnalion of the War Cabinet. 

(5) The respective Governments will deride the date at which the 
operations referred to in (i) and (2) shall be deemed to be at au end. 


As all students of war agree, within the army of a combalant 
nation, unity of control is cs.septial to secure the most clledivc 
execution of military oiieralioiis. In theory, it is etiually de.sirable 
all circumstances. There is, however, a difiicully inherent 
in applying the principle of unity of control to Allied nations. 
'J'his tlilVicuIty lies in the incidence of responsibility, l or exan-ple, 
if the British armies are placed under the command of a 1 rench 
general, the British commander cannot be held responsible to 
the nation. The responsibility for the British arn ies cannot 
devolve on the French commander, and must Ihereforc de¬ 
volve on the British Government. At the Calais conference, 
however, an effort was made by the British War Cabinet to 
make tlie field-marshal commiinding the British forces retain 
responsibility by instructing him to conform his preparations 
to the view's of the I'rench commander, except in so lar as he 
considered that this would endanger the safely of the army or 
prejudice the success of its operations. 

The battle of Arras was the first occasion on wdiich the 
experiment was tried of securing a form of unity of command, 
and after the conference of Cahiis the British forces to be 
.engaged in the battle were placed, within the limitations 
noted above, under the general control of Nivelle. Certain 
differences of opinion, however, still existed, and the whole 
question was ugiiin referred to the (lovernments, with the 
result that the two cummanclers-in-chief and two Cabinets 
mc't in lamdon on March 13 in order to define the position more 
clearly. 

During the month of March, as previously narrated, the 
Germans continued to withdraw to the already prepared 
Hinclenburg Line, followed up and pressed by British troops, 
until early in April they were established in positions covering 
that line. On the British .side, the extensive preparations 
necessary were pushed ahead as quickly as possible and so far 
as the available transport facilities permitted. The general 
plan agreed upon was that the British attack should be launched 
as early as po.ssible in April and that the French main attack 
on the Aisne should follow two or three days later. 1 his was to 
permit and induce the German reserves to he drawn into the 
British battle and towards the British front, and thus enable the 
main atUick by the ITenrh to be dtlivered with greater prospects 
of success and cxjiloitation. "Fhc British actually launched 
their assault on April 0. hut for reasons of unfavourable weather 
the French postponed their attack until April 16. Trior to the 
offensive the new German lines of defence on the British front 
ran in a general north-westerly direction from St. Quentin to the 
village of Tilloy-ies-Mofllaines just S.E. of Arras. I'hcnre the 
German original trirneh systems continued northwards across 
the valley of the .Scarpe to the Vimy ridge which, rising to a 
height of 475 ft., dominates the country eastwards. The front 
attacked by the III. and ]. Armies on the morning of April g 
extended from just N. of tlie village of Croisilles, S.E. of Arras, 
to just S. of Givenchy-cn-Gohcllc at the nerthern foot of the 
Vimy ridge, a front of nearly 15 miles. The enemy’s defences 
comprised the normal powerful defensive front consisting of 
three separate and hetivily wired trench systems, and in addition, 
from 3 to s m. further E. a new defensive system, known as the 
Drcieourt-(ju6anl line, w'hich in fact was a northward extension 
of the Ilimienburg Line, liranrhing from that line at Qufant. 

The great strength of th"se defences demanded very thorough 
artillery preparation, and this in turn could only be carried 
out effectively with the aid of the air service. A greater mass 
of artillery, both guns and howitzers, was used lor preparation 
in proportion to the front engaged than had yet been available 
in any previous British attack. Three weeks prior to the attack 
the systematic cutting of the enemy's wire was commenced, 
while the heavy artillery searched the enemy’s hack areas and 
communications. Night firing, wire cutting ttnd bombardment 
of hostile trenches, strong points and billets continued steadily 
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anil with increasing intensity on the whole battle-front till a 
few clays before the assault when the general bombardment was 
opened. During this latter period extensive gas discharges 
were carried out and frequent raids undertaken by day and 
night along the whole front of attack. 

Aircraft were ince.ssantly at work during the whole of this 
time not only in air fighting and directing the artillery fire, 
but also in photographing the enemy’s defences so as to ascertain 
the extent of damage effected and the best means of approach 
for the infantry. Much intelligence and information was gleaned 
from these photographs as to the progress of the preparation, 
and from the raids as to the conilition of the enemy, and any 
modifications in regard to his method of holding his defences. 

The general object of the attack was to engage and absorb 
the maximum number of hostile troops; the general plan was to 
secure the high ground at Monchy-le-Preux and the Vimy ridge 
and to bring the V. Army into elTecti ve operation on the southern 
flank of the battle; the general method of attack was a succession 
of comparatively short and deliberate advann-s, the separate 
stages of which were arrangeil to correspond approximately 
with the enemy’s successive trench systems. As each .st.age 
was reached a short pause was to take place according to a 
prepared time-table to enable the tronjis detailed for the attack 
on the next objective to form up for the assault. 

Tanks were allotted to each corps for specific tasks, such as 
the capture of the powerful redoubts of Telegraph Hill and the 
Harp (just S. of Tilloy-les-MolTlaines) and Kailway Triangle, a 
.stronghold formed by the junction of the Lens and Douai railway 
lines E. of Arras. The whole scheme of attack along the entire 
15-mile front was carefully cofirdinated. A special feature in 
the operation was the debouching of the triKips to the assault 
directly from the town of Arrtis, the subterranean passages and 
caves of which had been prepared so as to harbour the reserve 
trcKips and enable them to pass protected to the trench systems, 
and so to the assault. 

The troops engaged in the attack were as follows (from S. 
to N.): III. Army (Gen. Sir E. H. II. AUenby), Vll. Corps 
(21st, 30th, .56th, and 14th Divs.), VI. Corps (3rd, 12th, 15th, 
and 37th Divs.), XVII. Corps (pth, 4th, 34th, and 51st Divs.), 
I. Army (Gen. Sir H, S. Home), Canadian Corps, ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th Canadian Divs., and 13th lide. (5th British Division). 
In all there were 17 divisions, with qSg heavy guns and 1,890 
field pieces. In addition the Cavalry Corps was brought forward 
behind the III. Army, in case the development of the battle 
should give rise to an opportunity for the employment of 
mounted troops. 

The general attack on April g was launched at 5:30 a.m. under 
cover of a heavy and effective artillery barrage; the infantry 
advanced everywhere, and within 40 minutes the whole of the 
German first line system had been stormed and captured, except 
at the northern extremity of the Vimy ridge. At 7:30 A.M. the 
advance was resumed according to programme; more severe 
fighting took place in view of the greater opposition encountered. 
Several strong points and localities were stubbornly held by the 
enemy, but by 12 noon the whole of these and all the second 
objectives with the exception of the railway triangle had fallen, 
from Neuville Vita.sse as far N. as La Folic farm. As always 
happens in such a battle, the enemy’s troops managed to retain 
certain tactical localities. Meanwhile the artillery was brought 
forward to support the attack on the third objectives. Owing 
to the long range the wire in front of the enemy’s third trench 
system had not been effectively cut in many places; neverthe¬ 
less good progress was made, and many batteries were captured. 

The battle now inevitably became more ragged, owing to (he 
increasing opposition and to the local modification of plans 
necessitated by the unexpected occurrences inseparable from 
the battlefield. South of the Scarpe, St. Martin and Feuchy 
Chapel on the Arras-Cambrai road were captured. In the 
Scarpe vaUey the isth Scottish Div. after a long struggle 
stormed the railway triangle, and moving rapidly forward 
captured the village of Feuchy. The 37th Div., hitherto in 
reserve, whose rfile it was to ptuss through the first-line troops 


to the assault of the high ground and village of Monchy-le-Preux, 
endeavoured to widen the breach made in the enemy’s third 
line of defence in order to carry out its task, but was held up by 
the wire. South of the Scarpe, the enemy’s third line had been 
captured in places, but he still retained possession of the greater 
portion of it, together with the high ground of Orange Hill 
and Monchy le-Preux. North of the Scarpe practically the 
whole of the day’s programme was carried through. On the 
right the 4lh Div. in reserve passed through the troops in front 
line, and according to plan captured the village of Fampoux, 
thus making a great breach in the enemy’s third system of 
defence. In the centre the Canadian Corps stormed the Vimy 
heights, entrenched itself on the eastern slopes, and sent patrols 
out along the front. On the left the 4th Canadian Div., en¬ 
countering violent opposition at Hill 145 on the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the ridge, was compelled to postpone the attack till 
the following day. 

The operations of April g had been eminently successful, in 
spite of heavy squalls of snow and rain; and large numbers 
of the enemy’s troops and guns had been captured. 

During the night of the gth to loth the 37th Div. made 
progress through the break in the German third line S. of the 
Scarpe, advancing to the northern slopes of Orange Hill; and 
on the morning of the loth about noon the advance became 
general, the whole of the enemy’s third line S. of the Scarpe 
being reduced, and the 37th Div. reached the north-western 
edge of Monchy-le-Preux. A great struggle then centred round 
this village, and all efforts of the infantry to seize it directly, 
and of the cavalry to pass around either flank of it, failed, chiefly 
owing to the lack of etlective artillery support due to the long 
range and the rapidity of the adviince. On the morning of the 
nth, however, assisted by tanks, the fight was resumed, and by 
9 A.M. the village was Ciiptured, and subsequently many counter¬ 
attacks repulsed. 

Meanwhile the Germans had been stubbornly defending the 
Cojeul valley and the Hindenburg defences at their junction 
with the old third line, a vital part of the front, where the open 
forward slopes, swept from end to end by the enemy’s machine- 
guns, rendered any advance extremely difficult. In this area 
an operation of a bold and hazardous character was undertaken 
on the morning of the nth, which was nearly successful. At 
4:30 A.M., in conjunction with an attack by the right of the III. 
Army on Hemnil and Wancourt, the V. Army (4th Australian 
and 62nd Div.), assisted by tanks, made a gallant effort to 
breach the Hindenburg Line in the neighbourhood of Bullecourt. 
The execution of the attack, being over a wide extent of open 
country, was exceedingly difficult; Australian troops, however, 
penetrated as far as Riencourt-lez-Cagnicourt and the 62nd 
Div. reached Bullecourt, but owing to determined opposition 
and the failure of the attacks by the right of the III. Army the.se 
positions could not be maintained. Had both attacks been 
successful and the two armies joined hands forward, a very 
wide breach in the enemy’s defences in an important area of the 
battlefield would have been effected with far-reaching results. 
It was not till the morning of April 12 that the 21st and 56th 
Divs. succeeded in capturing Hemnil and Wancourt. 

North of the Scarpe much fighting of an indeterminate 
nature took filace at Roeux and the neighbourhood on this day, 
but at the extreme northern extremity of the battlefield the 
4fh Canadian Div. and 24th Div. secured the whole of the 
imix>rtant positions on the flank of the Vimy ridge and a.stride 
the Souchez river at the “ Pimple ” and “ Bois en hache,” 
The Germans now began to withdraw from the eastern slopes 
of the Vimy ridge, and British and Canadian patrols moved 
forward until by the evening of April 14 a line had been reached 
N. of the river .Scarpe from Roeux to E. of Bailleul-Hirondelle 
Wood and Lievin to the old front line at the Double Crassier. 

On the right by the evening of the 14th the attacking troops 
had fought their way forward with great difficulty along the 
Hindenburg Line as far as Fontaine-les-Croisilles and Wancourt 
Tower, while farther N. many counter-attacks on Monchy-le- 
Preux were repulsed. 
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The main offensive by the III. and V. Armies terminated on 
the 14th; the artillery support was becoming inadequate, and 
the troops in front bne required relief. A remarkable success 
had been gained; the British front bne had been moved forward 
some 4 m., and some 13,000 prisoners and 300 guns liad been 
captured. It was not possible, however, to break oil the battle, 
seeing that the French offensive was on the point of being 
launched, and it was imjxirtant that the full pressure of the 
British operations should be maintained in order to as.sist it. 
Much had already been accomplished; the enemy had been 
compelled to pour men and guns into the breach, and a large 
hostile concentration in the battlefield was in process of being 
effected. 

The only offensive action taken by the Germans during this 
period in this area occurred on April 15, when they attacked 
the British position from Mermies to Norcuil with 16 battalions. 
An initial success, in which some of the British battery positions 
were overrun, was at once neutrabzed by a counterstroke which 
restored the bne. 

On April 16 the French launched their main offensive on the 
Aisne. The decisive results which had been looked for were not 
achieved; there was no rapid break through or exploitation by a 
reserve army of manoeuvre. On the contrary, ragg<’d fighting 
took place which continued until May 5, and the French armies, 
worn out by more than two years of heavy fighting, were in no 
condition to sustain an exhausting offensive. The unified com¬ 
mand was in the hands of a French general who had planned and 
conducted operations which proved to be unsuccessful. From 
April 15 to May s the British continued their operations on the 
Arras-Vimy front at the request of the French and in order to 
carry out the r 61 c of absorbing the enemy's reserves. During 
this period attacks were executed by the British on April 33 and 
38 and on Miiy 3 and 5, with the result that the bne was pashed 
forward to include Qucmappe-Gavrelle and Arlcux, and some 
6,000 additional prisoners and jo guns were taken. On May 5 
the great offensive operations on the Aisne and Scarpe were 
brought to a close, and on May 15 Gen. Nivelle was rebeved of 
his command. This brought to naught the effort to obtain 
unity of command, and the operations provided a warning as 
to the dangers involved where armies of different nationalities 
are concerned. 

Such was the story of a great and successful British effort 
under conditions of abnormal fbfficulty. The Ku.s.sian Revolution 
had declared itself, the French armies had broken down, the 
enemy was recovering his reserve [rower, and the [roriod of the 
year was getting late for the transference of operations eksewhere. 
The British field-marshal commander-in-chief then decided im¬ 
mediately that it was necessary to continue on the offensive 
and to transfer the theatre of operations to the north. 

(H) The Relief Offensive in Front of Lens. —The great 
British offensive in Flanders was launched on July 31 1017 and 
continued to be pres.sed throughout the autumn. Towards the 
middle of Aug. a slight improvement took [dace in the weather, 
and advantage was taken of this to deliver the second attack 
E. of Ypres. As it was desirable to prevent the enemy from 
weakening the remainder of the front so as to effect a greater 
concentration in Flanders, it was desirable and even necessary 
to threaten and undertake operations of a minor character at 
various points to pin the enemy’s resserves. A highly successful 
operation was carried out in the neighbourhood of Lens, and 
the threat to this town undoubtedly had the effect of preventing 
the enemy from concentrating the whole of his attention and 
resources on the main battle-front. 

At 4:25 A.M. on Aug. IS the ist and 2nd Canadian Divs. 
attacked on a front of 4,000 yd. S.E. and E. of Loos. The 
objectives consisted of the strongly fortified HiU 70, which had 
been reached, but not held, in the battle of Loos in Sept. 1915, 
and the mining suburbs of Cit6 Ste. Ebsabeth, Cite St. Emile, 
and Citfi St. Laurent together with Bois Rasfi and half Bois 
Hugo. The observation from HiU 70 had been very useful to 
the enemy, and in the possession of the British, would materially 
increase their command over the defences of Lens. I’racticaUy 
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the whole of these objectives were gained rapidly at bght cost, 
and in exact accordance with plan. Only at the farthest bmit 
of the advance a short length of German trench W. of Cit6 St. 
Auguste resisted the first assault. This position was again 
attacked on the afternoon of the following day and captured 
after a fierce struggle lasting far into the night. A number of 
local counter-attacks on the morning of Aug. is were re[>ulsed, 
and in the evening a powerful attack debvered across the open 
by a German reserve division was broken up with heavy loss. 
In addition to the enemy’s other casualties, 1,120 from three 
German divisions were captured by the British. Thus not only 
was the British position improved but three German divisions, 
which might have been used in roulcment on the Flanders front, 
were severely handled, and the enemy received a lesson which 
would prevent him from unduly weakening the defensive fronts. 

(/) The Battle of Cambkai (Nov.-Dee., 1917).—The 
re[)cated attacks delivered by the British in Flanders over a 
[leriod of more than three months had brought about a large 
concentration of the enemy’s forces in that area, with a con¬ 
sequent reduction of his strength and garrisons in other sectors 
of his front. U'he British object in the operations at Cambrai, 
which took place on Nov. 20 1917, was to gain a local success 
by a surprise attack at a [roint where the enemy did not expect 
it, and on a front which had already been weakened, and 
thus disarrange the enemy’s plans of withdrawing troops from 
France to operate in Italy. The sector opposite Cambrai had 
been carefully selected as the most suitable. The ground there 
was, on the whole, favourable for the employment of tanks which 
were to play an important part in the enterprise. If, after 
breaking through the German defence systems on this front, 
the high ground at Bourlon could be secured and a defensive 
flank established facing E., and opportunity should be created 
of exploiting the situation towards the N.W., the capture of 
Cambrai itself was subsidiary. 

As a result of the pressure in Flanders and the Russian 
Revolution, large German forces had already been brought from 
the Russian front, partly in exchange for exhausted divisions 
and partly as additional reinforcements. Moreover, it was 
certain that heavy German reinforcements would continue to be 
railed to the western front during the winter. 'Fhese troops would 
be largely utilized to strengthen the weakened sector, and if the 
opportunity, which existed, to deliver a surprise attack at an 
early date under favourable conditions were not taken advantage 
of, it would certainly lapse. Against this argument in favour 
of immediate ac tion must be weighed the fact that the conditions 
of the Flanders struggle had severely faxed the strength of the 
British forces, and that the losses, which had not yet been made 
good, had been heavy. 

On the other hand the resources required for the operation 
were not great, seeing that the force to be employed must be 
small, for, owing to the requirements of surprise and secrecy, 
any considerable concentration of troops would be impossible 
to maintain. The success of the enemy’s oiierations in Italy, 
too, added force to the arguments in favour of undertaking 
the operation; although the means available had been reduced 
by the despatch of troops to the Italian front, the situation on 
that front was critical, the Italians having been driven back 
between Oct. 24 and Nov. 10 from the Isonzo to the Piave. 

After consideration of these factors, it was decided, by the 
British command, to undertake the operation, and the execution 
was entrusted to the HI. Army. The general plan of attack 
was to dispense with previous artillery preparation, and to 
depend on tanks, of which there would be nearly 500 available, 
to break down the enemy’s wire and cover the infantry advance. 
No previous abnormal artillery fire was to take [)lace and no 
registration of guns or any action which might indicate to the 
enemy that an attack was impending. The infantry was specially 
trained to work in combination with tanks, and the whole 
operation depended for success on secrecy and on bold, deter¬ 
mined and rapid action. 

The German defences on the selected front between Vendhuille 
on the Scheldt canal and the river Sensce comprised the tliree 
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systems constituting the Hindenburg Line (greatly improved 
during the course of the year) with fortified posts in advance, 
such for example as La Vacquerie and the north-eastern corner 
of Ifavrincourt Wood. Heliind this again were two other de¬ 
fensive lines known as the Hindenburg Reserve Line and the 
Beaurevoir-Masnieres Line. That portion of this front which 
lies between the Scheldt canal and the Canal du Nord offered an 
opportunity for a tank drive to the N. vvliich would include 
the capture of the important position about Bourlon. The full 
force of tanks together with five divisions (12th, aofh, 6th, 51st, 
62nd) and a portion of another (,j6th) were allotted to this 
front extending from (Jonnelieu on the right to Ilavrincourt 
Wood on the left. Two divisions were, moreover, to beheld in 
re.serve liehind this front ready to move forward, and the 
cavalry was to be at hand ready to exploit a success towards the 
N. and turn the eiK'iny’s defem-es from the rear. In order to 
make the front of atta<k more impo.sing, to deceive and hold 
the enemy, ga.s and smoke attacks, dummy attacks with dummy 
tanks, artillery fire, raids and .Md>sidiary attacks were to be 
carried out on an extensive scale both on southern and northern 
flanks. 

All preparations were carried out with the greatest secrecy, 
and during the evening prior to the battle troops and tanks were 
moved forward into positions of assembly, great care being 
taken to muffle the noi.se to the utmost. This was rendered 
particularly diflicull owing to the hard and frosty weather. Rach 
tank was provided with a compressed brushwood f.-iscine some 
8 ft. in depth, for the puriio.se of assisting it in cros.sing the 
main Hindenburg trench, which was of abnormal dimen.sions. 

At 6:20 A.M. on the morning of Nov. 20 1017 the tanks and 
troops moved forward to the attack on a front of aboul 6 m. 
from E. of Gonnelieu to the (’anal du Nord opposite Mermie.s. 
At the same hour the sulisidiary and feint attacks took place. 
On the i)rincipal front of attack the tanks rolled on, profecled 
by a smoke barrage from th<' enemy's artillery. The Hindenburg 
Line was rapidly overrun. The 12th Div. after severe fighting 
at Lateau Wood raptured the Bonavis s|)ur. The 20th Div. 
raptured La Vaetiuerie and stormed Welsh ridge, while the 
6th Div. entered Ribecourl. The surpri.se was complete, and 
the enemy .surrendered in considerable numbers. The 29th Div. 
which had been in reserve moved forward and, passing through 
the 6th and 20th Divs., entered Masnieres and captured 
Marcoing and Neuf Wood, .securing the passages of llie eanal 
at both villages and the bridge intact at the latter. In thi.s I 
neighbourhood it was not po.s.sible to enlarge the fooling gained 
on the E, bank of the canal, owing to the arrival of hostile 
reinforcements in the neighbourhood of Rumilly where .severe 
fighting took place. 

Meanwhile the 62nd ami 51st Divs. altarke<l the l'lcsc|uieres 
ridge, the latter being stubbornly o]>]K)sed and seriously delayed 
by the defence of that place. The 62nd Di\-. however prc.s.sed 
forward and captured Graincourt, its advanced troops entering 
Anneu.x. Flesr|uieres continued to hold out throughout the day 
against the sist Div., but troops of the 61I1 Div, entered Noyelles 
before nightfall. But for the delay at Flesquieres and the 
destruction of the bridge at Mn.snieres the operations would 
have been completely successful, and would have opened up a 
great field for exploitation on the following day. 

On the morning of the 2i.st the attack w.as resumed. But 
little progress was made on the Ma.smere.s-Rumilly front. 
Farther W. the village of I'lesquieres, turned from the N., fell 
at 8 A.M., and the 5:st and G2nd Divs. with tanks and cavalry 
moving rapidly forward captured Caiitaing and Fontaine- 
Notrc-Danie, and reached the .southern edge of Bourlon Wood. 
Throughout the day infantry and cavalry wore heavily engaged 
at Noyelles. On the extreme left the 36th Div. cleared the 
Hindenburg Line as far N. as Moeuvres. 

By Ihe evening of the 2i,st the British had g.ained possession 
of the Bonavis spur, a bridgehead E. of tlie Canal flo I’Escaut 
including Masnieros anti No>< lles, the whole of the Flesquieres 
ridge and the ground to the N. as far as llie southern edge of 
Bourlon Wood including Cantaing and h'ontaine-Nolre-Dame. 


It was now nearly 48 hours after the commencement of the 
attack, and hostile reinforcements might lie expected; at the 
same time it was necessary from the lie of the ground to decide 
whether to go on and attack the heights of Bourlon or to with¬ 
draw to the Flesquieres ridge. Owing to the importance of the 
possession of the Bourlun heiglits and the vi.sihle .signs of with¬ 
drawal of the enemy, having regard also to the situation ir. 
Italy, it was <le(ided to proceed with the attack. 

On the 22nd, while the British were carrying out reliefs with 
a view to the prosecution of the attack, the enemy recaptured 
Fontaine. (Jn the 23rd the ^olh Div. with tanks attacked and 
captumd the whole of Bourlon WikkI, but the attempts to 
si'curc Bourlon and Fontaine, after a severe struggle, failed. 

Tile struggle for Bourlon resulted in several days of fierce 
fighting. On the morning of the 24th the Germans counter¬ 
attacked and xvere repulsed; in the afternoon the British attacked, 
captured the village and heat off a counter-attack, but the 
resistance on tile F'onfaine-Bourlon-Moeuvres front was very 
considerable. On the 25th and 261h the enemy .again counter¬ 
attacked in force and succeeded in recapturing Bourlon and the 
wooded spur between that jilaee and Fontaine. The situation 
in the wood was now somewhat diiric uU; on the 27tli an organized 
British attack succeeded in improving the position in the wood, 
but the troops wiiieh at one time had entered Bourlon and 
Fontaine were obliged to fall back again. 

During the 28lh and 2olh no attacks took place, the troops 
which had been heavily engaged were relieved, ami on the whole 
front elTorts were made to strengthen the position gained. 
During the ten days’ fighting 20,500 pri.soners and 142 guns 
were taken, but the main objective, the Bourlon lornlity, which 
would turn the whole of the enemy’s po.sitions S. of the .Sensfe 
canal and river Scarpe, had not been secured. 'J'his was primarily 
due to the initial failure at I'lesquieri’s village. 

In the last days of Nov. signs were not lacking on the whole 
of the front lielween Vendhuille and Bourlon that the Germans 
intended to regain the positions which they had lost. On the 
whole of this front tliey had carried out artillety registration, 
l)Ul the import anee of Bourlon to them and the nia.ssing of 
their troops indicated that their main attack would be delivered 
on the Bourlon front. 

Measures were takim accordingly by the British command; 
this front w.as strengthened, while five divisions were di.sposed 
on the right Hunk from Cantaing to thcBauIeux ravine. Farther 
S. the original front was held as before, the frontage lieing wide 
for the number of troops available. The Guards were in reserve 
about Villers Guisinn, the fiend Div. on the Bapaume-Cambrai 
roail and the 6i.st Div. assembling in rear, while four cavalr\ 
divisions were available in the neighbourhood. Practically all 
these tr«o|>s had already been heavily engaged. AU troops were 
warned to expert an attack. 

On Nov. 30 the Germans attacked about 8 a.m., delivering 
their main assault, as anticipated, on the Bourlon front, and a 
subsidiary attack on tlic Cantaing-Vendhuille front. Tlie former 
was succe.ssfully repulsed after the most severe fighting but on 
the Bonaxa's spur and in the direction of Villers Guislan the 
Germans made rapid jjrogre.ss. On this latter front their attack 
was in Ihe nature of a sur|)rise assault, without any previous 
bombardment, but aieompanicd by a liail of gas and smoke 
shells and bombs. Villers Gukslan, Bonavis, Gonnelieu and 
Gou/.eaucourt rapidly fell into their hands, but their advance 
was .stayed by the re.solule action of the Guards, assisted by 
tanks, which resulted in the recapture of Gouzcnucourt and 
part of the ridge between that [dace and Gonnelieu, while the 
troops holding I.a Vacquerie succeeded in keeping their opponents 
at bay. Meanwhile on the N., from Fontaine to hlocuvres, 
the enemy’s main as.sault, delivered between 9 and 10 A.M., 
and preci'ded by a heavy bombardment, was repulsed with 
heavy losses and at close quarters. This assault was repeated 
during the morning and afternoon, but all attempts of the 
Germans to gain any important succc.ss cither on this front or 
about MasniWs failed completely. On tlie following days, 
Dec. I, 2 and 3, there was severe fighting in the open in the 
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Gonnelieu neighbourhood, with the result that the Germans 
progressed in the direction of Villcrs Plouich, capturing the 
hamlet of La Vacquerie and thus rendering the position of the 
British troops defending Masnieres and Warcoing extremely 
precarious. Further fighting continued during the next few 
days, but the Germans’ strength was exhausted and their 
losses had been severe. 

It now became necessary for the British command to deddc 
whether to embark on another offensive battle on a large scale, 
or to withdraw to a more compact line on the Fle.squieres ridge. 
Although this decision involved giving up imjiortant positions 
won with great gallantry, withdrawal was undoubtedly the 
correct course under the conditions. Accordingly on the night 
of Dec. 4-5 the evacuation of the positions N. of the Flesquicrcs 
ridge was commenced, and on the morning of the 7II1 the with¬ 
drawal was completed successfully without interference from the 
enemy. Captured guns and material which could not be removed 
were destroyed. 

The new line taken up corresponded roughly with the old 
Hindenburg Line from N.E. of La Vacquerie, N. of Ribecourt 
and Flesquicrcs to the Canal du Nord m. N. of Havrincourt, 
i.c. about 2 to 2j m. in front of the line held on Nov. ao at the 
commencement of the operations. 

These operations undoubtedly had a direct influence on the 
Italian campaign, by diverting reinforcements and suspending 
operations at a critical moment when the Allies were making 
their first stand on the line of the river Piave. 

In the offensive it had been hojicd by a powerful tank attack 
and surprise to break and turn the enemy’s defences where he 
was least prepared, and thus created a favouralile tactical 
situation which would jilace him at a great disadvantage. The 
failure to .secure immediately the Bourkm locality was responsible 
for the inability to create such a situation, and this was due to 
the accident at FlosquiOres, wlierc one German officer handling 
a field gun jiut a number of the attacking tanks out of action by 
direct hits. .Success had been very nearly complete. 

During the whole of these operations the French were prepared 
to coUiierate with a siiecial force which had been brought 
forward in readiness, should an opportunity have occurred for 
exploitation. These troops, with the exception of a few guns 
which were utilized for defensive purposes sub.sequent to the 
German counter-offensive, were not brought into action and were 
eventually withdrawn. 

These operations in the neighbourhood of Cambrai should be 
regarded as an incident in the gri'at four and a half years’ 
battle—a surprise stroke followed by a rapid counterstroke—in 
which although th - British did not achieve their tactical object, 
the balance of advantage remained to a large extent in their 
hands. The Germans, though successful in their counter¬ 
offensive, were apparently not so successful as they had hoped 
to be. 

The main objects of the attack had been attained. The 
initiative was retained and the enemy’s plans deranged. German 
reinforcements were prevented from being de.spalched to the 
Italian front. The enemy had also been prevented from deliver¬ 
ing an attack on the French front, which would undoubtedly 
have produced disastrous results. (J. H. D.) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS (.tci; s.700).—As the “ Arts and Crafts ” 
movement grew out of impulses deeper than were, perhajis, 
apparent in its first artistic issues, it has continued to react in 
other directions. In the domain of general education its en¬ 
livening influence has helped to insure the full recognition of 
handwork, an educational medium that was in some quarters 
tending to lapse into a mechanical exercise, as a most fruitful 
means of artistic expression. This mosi important develo])- 
ment was a reflection of the art workers’ direct efforts in educa¬ 
tion, which aimed at a complete reorganization of the technical 
and artistic training of young artisans on lines that were, in 
effect, a revival, so far as was compatible with modern condi¬ 
tions. of the ancient, well tried system of master-craftsman and 
apprentice. Although not actually the first to put these prin- 
dples.into practice the Technical Education Board of the L.C.C. 
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(whose functions are now absorbed by the London Education 
Committee) was the first public body in England to establish 
a school solely for this purpo.se. The Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, opened by the L.C.C. in i8t)6, at first under the 
joint (h'rection of Sir (leorgc Frampton and Prof. W. R. Lcthaby, 
afterwards under the latter alone, begun the combined teaching 
of designing and making, of craftsmanship in the fullest sense of 
the word, in workshops specially equiiiped for the production 
of finished work of the finest type. 'I'he methods originated in 
the Central School were soon adopted m other places; new 
schools and classes rapidly sprang up in London and elsewhere, 
and students from the colonies, from almost every European 
country, from the United States and Japan, carried its in¬ 
fluence abroad. In iQoo, when the Board of Education re¬ 
organized the training of teachers for State-aided schools of 
art, the courses for the diplomas in design and handicrafts at 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, had been taken 
over, in addition to his other responsibilities, by Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby. The students of the college, now trained in the 
practice of various crafts, have, ns principals or teachers of 
provincial schools, infu.sed a new spirit into the study of design 
wherever they have gone. In the field of art education the genius, 
knowledge and enthusia.sm of Prof. W. R. Lethaby, follower of 
Alorris, and one of the most prominent figures in the arts and 
crafts movement, htivc been factors of far-reaching influence. 

Organization .—Although the activities of craftsmen were 
necessarily restricted, or diverted into unusual channels, during 
the gmater part of the ten years from ipio-20, the period as a 
whole showed progress in many directions. Local organiza¬ 
tions held exhibitions in most of the great cities of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, and in many smaller centres. 'I'hese, 
together with the steady growth of grouiis of workers associated 
together in the practice of some particular craft, or crafts, 
and the ever-increasing number of skilled individuals, greatly 
multiplied facilities for the exhibition, sale and purchase of 
attractive, serviceable gnotls. Much new work came to the 
Arts and Cnifts Exhibition Society, the jiarent body, whose 
periodic .shows fulfil ti u.sefiil purjiose in maintaining a high 
standard of current effort—their main object. The exhibitions 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association, an amateur fore¬ 
runner of the iirts and crafts movement, whose voluntary 
workers organize clas.ses in village crafts; of the Women’s 
Guild of Arts; and those of the more recently established 
National Fedenition of Women’s Institutes, amongst others, 
have done useful work wdthin their various, more restricted 
sjiheres of action. 

The tenth exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, held in 
the New Grosvenor Gallery in igi2, continued in the form 
made familiar in previous years, gathering together into con¬ 
venient foeu.s ii varied assortment of the best achievement of 
the day. 'I'his in some measure prepared the way for a new 
and important dejiarture. In 1913 the then recently established 
Exhibition.s Branch of the Board of Trade included arts and 
crafts in the British section of a foreign international exhibition 
for the first time. The section organized by the Board at Ghent 
may be said to have recognized the value of the movement as 
a national asset, and to have introduced officially work of the 
kind usually seen in London to a European public. Here an 
attempt w'as made to unite the various exhibits into a concerted 
seheme, and to place different groups of crafts in definite rela¬ 
tionship to each other. A temporary building, of striking design, 
the work of Henry Wilson, the distinguished architect and 
metal worker, contained part of the exhibits. These changes 
showed the way to new methods of arrangement, and a more 
interesting form of setting, which were developed still further 
in future exhibitions. So great was the success of this venture 
that in the following year a great part of the collection, the best 
and most extensive that had yet been brought together, was, 
on the invitation of the directors of the Louvre, transferred to 
Paris. The special exhibition of British arts and crafts opened 
by the Board of Trade in the spring of 1914, in the Pavilion 
dc Marsan of the Paliiis dc Louvre, the home of the Husie 
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de» Arts Dicoratifs, was a second edition of the Ghent display, 
set out in a way that added much to its interest and value. His¬ 
toric masterpieces of the great pioneers of the igth century, 
fine examples from former London exhibitions, and new work 
that had not previously been shown combined to give a review 
of the growth of the British arts and crafts movement that was 
of unparalleled interest. The architectural setting, again due to 
Henry Wilson, adapted the magnificent galleries to their new 
purpose with complete success. The attainments of British 
craftsmen, the directness and novelty of their designs and the 
quality of their workmanship, shown to a public that had not 
yet seen any considerable collection of British work of this 
kind, gained enthusiastic appreciation. In Aug. 1014 the 
exhibition was hurriedly dismantled, and, as it was imjwssible 
to return the exhibits to England, the collection remained 
buried in the cellars of the Louvre until the end of the World War. 

In the autumn of igi6 the Arts and Crafts Society held an 
exhibition at Burlington House by the courtesy of the Royal 
Academy, and this helpful interest brought the two bodies 
together most happily for the first lime. A room devoted to a 
small but representative assemblage of earlier work continued 
an inspiring feature of the Ghent and I’aris shows, including 
much, now in private hands, that, although well enough known 
in certain circles, had not been seen by a younger generation. 
These examples included some of the varied productions of 
Walter Crane (1845-1015), the first president of the Society, 
and of William Morris, D. G. Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, 
Edward Burne-Jones, and others of the same school, and bore 
witness to the remarkably versatile genius of those times. 
Innovations in the arrangement of the exliibits, inherited from 
the European ventures, and daring developments of the dec¬ 
orative setting of the exhibition that displayed the enterprise 
of the designer, the new president, Henry Wilson, and the 
skill of the constructor, Francis W. Throup, brought an un¬ 
wonted liveliness into the Academic precinc ts. A scries of large 
paintings in temporary architectural surroundings completely 
masked the walls of several galleries. Conspicuous in this 
practical expression of the revived interest in mural decoration 
were adventures in work of unusual scale by Augustus John, 
William Rothenstein, Charles Sims, George Clausen and 
Maurice Greiffenliagen, to mention but a few of the many well- 
known painters who took part in the most imposing experiment 
of the kind yet attempted. A series of rooms were erected, 
decorated and completely furnished by groups of craftsmen, and 
appropriate collections were brought together in illustration 
of “ University,” “ Ecclesiastic ” and other types of work. 
A particularly encouraging feature was the number and quality 
of exhibits by young workers, for the most part students in 
schools of arts and crafts. Groups of students working under 
the direction of their masters also took part in the decoration 
of the galleries, a new departure in collective education that 
should bear good fruit in the future. 

Relation to Industries ,—In this exhibition a room was set apart for 
a small display of articles of everyday use of a kind hitherto un¬ 
represented in the Society's shows, arranged by the Design and 
Industries Association, a body that had been recently formed to 
better the quality and fitness of goods on sale to the general public 
through the usual channels of supply. This Association pays but 
little regard to the long-standing feud between handwork on the 
one side, and machine and scientific production on the other, but 
aims at securing an increa.sed output and sale of all kinds of products 
of the best possible quality. By means of its well prixluccd publica¬ 
tions, able lectures, and instructive exhibitions the Association has 
gained considerable influence all over the United Kingdom, and 
has succeeded in banding together in close cooperation a number of 
designers, craftsmen, manufacturers and distributors. It was Iwcom- 
ing more and more apiurent that continental manufacturers were 
gaining great advantage from the ideas of British designers—indeed 
m some cases more than were the British themselves. The British 
manufacturer and designer had come to regard each other with a 
certain amount of suspicion; the one had no use for the " long¬ 
haired artist,” who in his turn mistrusted the standards of design 
of the other. Foreign observers, esi>ecially In Germany, were taking 
deep interest in the British arts and crafts movement, and reaping 
very practioil results from the knowletlge they had gained. So 
thoroughly were these investigations being carried out that at least 
one German university had established a professorial chair fur the 


special study of the economics of arts and crafts. Foreign goods that 
embodied the designs and ideas of British craftsmen were securing 
an ever widening market, not only abrixid, but also in Enaland! 
As a case in i»int the hi.story of English influence on German print¬ 
ing is interesting. Several German type founders cut " punches ” 
based on the calliCTaphy of Edward Johnston and sold “strikes” 
(>'.«. matrices) to English letter founders, who gave the type English 
names in blissful ignorance that the designs were of English origin. 
The Design and Industries Association deals with the whole ques¬ 
tion of pnxliiction and distribution and endeavours to bring together 
all concerned in an attempt to attain high standards of work and 
to promote their common interests. Its small exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, which illustrated a new point of view in artistic design 
and manufacture, aroused an interest which has been maintained 
by other exhibitions of the same character. Another " side show ” 
included pottery, printed fabrics and other things made at the 
Omega workshops. This small selection of the work of Roger F. 
Fry gave an illustration of his very novel designs, and was a piquant 
demonstration of the Catholicism of the selection committee of the 
Society. 

Encouraged by its success in introducing the products of British 
craftsmanship to foreign buyers, the Board of Trade determined to 
extend its efforts so as to ineliide all mssible markets, at home as well 
as abroad. In conjunction with the Board of Education it founded, 
in 1920, the British Institute of Industrial Art, with Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith as chairman. One of the chief means by which this 
new iKidy proixised to further its objects was the establishment in 
London of a current exhiliition of modern British work, representa¬ 
tive of a high standard of quality, and of the latest developnients in 
industrial art. It also undertook the organization in the provinces 
and abroad, of special temporary and travelling exhiliitions of the 
same character, eitlier indcix?nrlently or in cooiieration with the 
Boartl of I'rade, or other Ixidies. In adilition to these activities it 
has established a bureau of information on all questions relating to 
industrial art and to British and foreign markets. It proposed to 
establish a purchase fund with the object of securing for the State 
selected modern work of outstanding merit. All work intended for 
exhibition comes before a selection committee, of which one section 
is devoted to manufaetnres, i.e. multiple production by hand or 
machine, and another to the work of individual craftsmen. A num- 
licr of e-xficrts in the various matters that form the business of the 
Institute were elected fellows, and several exhibitions were held at 
the galleries of the Institute in London. 

This brief summary’ of the chief recent developments in the 
organization of craftsmen shows an extcn.sion of the scope of the 
arts and crafts movement far beyond that accepted by the original 
workers. It is perhaps doubtful whether the pioneers of the last 
century, with their instinctive mistrust of machinery and com¬ 
mercial production, would have welcomed all these modem innova¬ 
tions with enthusiasm. But however commercial the tendencies of 

industrial art ” may apfiear, they have been brought about by 
the inevitable force of economic responsibilities—resrionsibilities 
that are in a measiia' the heritage of success. The new organizations 
are broad and elastic; they necessarily included all sincere workers 
who set themselves high ideals of design and workmanship. The 
labours of these are, indeed, the basis of their operations, which 
tend, not to supplant handwork or eliminate the artist, but to 
widen his sphere of action by giving him his proper place in the con¬ 
trol of machine-made things. 

Calligral’hy and Illumination .—The present renais,sanre of writing 
is due entirely to the perfectly equipped efforts of Edward Johnston, 
who, in the latter years of the last century, took up with rare per¬ 
sistence the study of the materials and methods of the great scribes 
of the past, and produced a number of MSS. written in a hand based 
on traditional usage, but quite suited to modem needs. As a teacher 
he gathered around him a band of students, of whom several special¬ 
ized in writing, and as calligraphists, and, in their turn, teachers, 
spread his methixls far and wide. From this beginning arose the 
’remarkable revival of fine formal writing, inscriptions, and lettering 
that is one of the most interesting signs of the times. Since 1910, 
Johnston’s work h.as been frequently exhibited in many places; he 
stands without ri™! as a really great scribe. His MSS., addresses, 
and inscriptions, decorateil with initials and ornaments in gold and 
colour, are highly prized. Graily Hewitt, a distinguished pupil of 
Johnston's, follows closely in his footsteps with work that is widely 
appreciated. He is also a teacher of authority and has given atten¬ 
tion to the training of children, for whose instruction he has written 
some attractive copybooks. H. Lawrence Christie is a calligr^hist 
whose inscriptions and MS.S. show fine style, and A. E. R. Gill is 
the moat distinguished fi^re in the lonp-neglected field of lapidary 
inscriptions. In the illumination of MSS. and printed books no finer 
work has been done in recent times than that of Mrs. Sydney 
Cockerell. Her designs show a vivid poetic imagination they are, 
quite modem in character, absolutely without trace of Be archaic 
mannerisms that many workers in this art affect Exquisite in 
drawing and colour, her decorations unite harmoniously, not only 
with the written or printed page, but also with the spirit of the au¬ 
thor whose work she decorates, Mrs. Louise L^sore Powell has 
enriched a number of MSS. with great delicacy and charm. The 
accomplished illuminations of Allan F. Vigers, based on a moat 
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watchful study of birds and flowers, have a delightful brightness of 
colour and design. His ornaments for the Cape Town memorial of 
the South African War, written by Graily Hewitt, were interesting 
examples of his work in another vein. 

Printing .—During the earlier years of the century book produc* 
tion made remarkable advances. The books issued by the Doves 
Press, founded in 1900 by T. J. Cobdcn-Sanderson and Emery 
Walker, were rapidly taking a place as the sole possible rivals of the 
classic products of the Kelmscott Press, to the excellence of which the 
cxwrt knowledge of Emery Walker had laid its contribution. The 
Ashendcne^ Press b(»ks, printed by C. H. St. John Hornby, and 
those of Charles ^ lUcketts's Vale Pre.ss, were also increasing the 
reputation of British printing. In the trade generally a new activity 
was apparent: fine examples of books, and tyije of go^ design were 
clo.sely studied by publishers and others, who had formerly paid but 
little attention to matters of this kind. The best British work gained 
the highest esteem wherever good printing found favour. In Ger¬ 
many, books based upon British models, or even produced under the 
supervision of authorities such as Emery Walker and Douglas 
Cockerell, showed how the genius of British printers and binders 
was growing in foreim appreciation. No tra<le, however, felt more 
severely the stress of the years of war; no new press of otitstanding 
merit arose to range its products with the earlier triumphs of the 
century. An edition of the Odyssey was issued by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Pre.ss, printed in the Greek type designed by Robert Proc¬ 
tor (1868-1903); and a new fount, designed by Herbert P. Home 
(b. 1864), was used by the Riccardi Press. The ohi-established 
Chiswick Press maintained, under Charles T. Jacobi, the reputation 
that earned for it a worthy place in the revival of fine Ixsik work. 
Technical education in liook production was developed in a special 
department of the Centnal .School of Arts and Crafts under the super¬ 
vision of the leading mcmliers of the trade. Under the instruction 
of J. H. Mason, an authority on printing, and of a hinder, Peter 
Mcl.,eish, the students produced books of quite extraordinary merit, 
and gained in a few years a very complete introduction to the whole 
field of book production, pa.ssing on, after specializing for a period 
as either printers or binders, into printing offices and workshops with 
a foundation of craftsman-ship and design of mo.st satisfactory 
breadth. 

Bookbinding .—An ever-increasing number of well-bound books, 
plainly or elaborately finished, liore witness to the inifiroved taste 
and high standard of craftsmanship to which tiookbinding had been 
brought. In Paris were shown some of the r.arely exhibited volumes 
of T. J. Cobdeii-Sanderson, the first of the rnwlem binders to 
bring back into use so much of the tradition of sound workmanship 
that was giving idacc to untrustworthy expedients. Practical qual¬ 
ities resulting from gcxid craftsmanship, combined with brilliant 
richness of design, made all his books specially remarkable. His 
pupil, Douglas Cockerell, exhibited much admirable work, with 
decoration of distinction. As a te.acher he had, perhaps, more direct 
influence uixm the bookbinding trade than any other worker. Sound 
methods fortified by much original research into the qualities of 
materials were, through his teaching, handed on to many skilful 
tipils, amongst whom may be named F. Sanporski (1875-1912) and 
is partner G. Sutcliffe, and Charles McLeish, the younger, who 
inherited much of his father's skill. Cockerell's careful study of 
“ library ” binding, suitable for everyday use, was sfiecially service¬ 
able to collectors of books. In the conservative restoration of ancient 
books his patient craftsmanship and wide experience gave a new 
lease of life to many priceless volumes in public and private libraries. 
Queen Mary lent for exhibition in Paris a beautifully bound copy of 
the reproduction of the Psalter of Queen Mary Tudor printed by 
C. H. St. John Hornby at the Ashendcnc Press. This binding, de¬ 
signed and executed by Katharine Adams, together with others 
from the same hand, showed the delicate tooling and clear, restrained 
designs of this gifted worker, who takes a unique place amongst 
modern binders. A further selection of her work, including a magnifi¬ 
cent volume lent by King George, was shown at the Royal Academy 
in 1916. 

Furniture .—The almost universal tendency in cabinet-making 
towards the reproduction of antique models implies a certain regard 
tor traditional forms, but gravely obstructs the development of 
furniture really suited to present d.ay needs. Overpowerm by the 
craze for " old things," modem designers but seldom attempted to 
meet practical requirements in a straightforward, logical spirit. 
The absurdities of Tudor bathrooms, or Adams' kitchen ranges, 
would not be tolerated nowadays; but, whilst up-to-date domestic 
engineering is admitted into historic mansions as a matter of course, 
" period " furniture is still thought fitting for houses of frankly 
modern desi^. .Some few makers have built up reputations with 
work of utility and originality. The death of Ernest W. Gimson 
(1864-1919) removed the most distinguished cabinet-maker of the 
time. His work of all kinds, and he was a master of many arts, had 
a pleasant English stamp, and was always his own beautiful solution 
of some practical problem of use or comfort. No work more soundly 
made, or directly designed, than his has been produced; wherever it 
went it raised new standards of taste. Cabinets designed by Prof. 
W. R. Lethaby, now too rarely seen, had the distinction that marks 
all his work. Sidney and Ernest Barnsley produced attractive 
furniture of practical design and sound make. Charles Spooner, and 
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A. Romney Green, whoRc cabinet work was often exhibited, weie 
both interestini; designers and makers whose work showed individual* 
ity and charm. Ambrose Heal gave the name of Tottenham Court 
Rt>ad a new sound to buyers of simply designed, well made things. 
Cieorgcjackl^ecainc knownbothasthede-signerofmanyrich pieces ol 
furniture and as a most gifted woo<l carver. He and Frederic Stuttig 
have brought new life into the decaying traditions of carved and 
giUIed picture and mirror frames; they also did admirable gesso 
work, decorated with gold and colours. Many chairs, of new and 
serviceable design, were exhibited, including good basket-work 
scats made by Harry H. Teach. Examples of good upholstered 
furniture, however, were strangely larking. Few workers appear to 
have studied closely the e.sKentially conirortable art of upnolstery, 
in which British craftsmen excelled in by-gone times. A wealth of 
those small articles in which the woodworker always revels—sta- 
tionery and music cabinets, work boxes, caskets and so on—ap¬ 
peared at all exhibitions. These, with all their many del^htful 
kinds of decoration by means of gesso, inlay, veneers or painting, 
had much pleasing ingenuity. A good deal of cabinet work enriched 
with patterns skilfully painted in colours was produced by several 
workers, Alfred H. Powell amongst others. In J. D. Grace (1838- 
1919) was combined a designer of furniture and a decorator whose 
scholarly and refined work was full of sound traditional knowledge. 

Ceramics .—The death of William de Morgan (183^-1917), the 
famous potter who made a new reputation as a novelist at an age 
when most men retire from active work, removed a great figure from 
the scene, ^*he wonderful display of his work brought together in 
Paris in 1914 rivalled the glories of early Persian wares, with its 
fine tct'hniqiic, noble, vigorously drawn decoration, and splendid 
play of lustre and colour. Howls and vases of fine character, by 
Thackeray Turner, were exhibited in Paris and at the Royal Acad¬ 
emy, together with specimens of the interesting “ Kuskin ware of 
W. Howson Taylor, and some of the attractive work of W. Harrison 
C'owlishaw. A number of exeellent vases, some modelled in the forms 
of amusingly serious birds, by the skilful brothers Martin, were also 
exhibited in Paris and other places. Alfred H. Powell and his wife. 
I..ouise Lessorc Powell, decorated many pieces, and sets, of Wedgwood 
ware, with exquisite designs painted in their sure, clear style. Ex¬ 
hibits by Doullon & Co. must be mentioned, and also the charming 
little modelled figures of Mrs. Phoebe Stabler. 

Textiles and Wallpapers .—The simplicity of house decoration of 
the present day is in marked contrast to the lavish use of patterns 
customary in the latter half of the iQth century. It would appear, 
perhaps, that William Morris, the greatest pattern designer of our 
age, was himself an adventurer in the two extremes of taste; his 
own use of the splendid woven and printed textiles and w'allpapers 
that he designed with such apparent ease, set the fashion m one 
direction, whilst the ascetic cult of whitewash and plain linen seems 
also to derive from him. The extensive collection of Morris' textilfh 
and wallpaper.H brought together at Paris included a number of his 
precious original drawings for these. Their beautiful drawing and 
rolour and noble sense of design, made distressingly apparent the 
ignorant carelessness of what now passes for pattern designing in 
so many quarters. A number of designers of fabrics and wallpapers 
founded their work on well-tried principles. H. Dearie followed 
closely the tradition of Morris. The designs of C. F. A. Voysey 
showed pleasing originality, and those of Heywood Sumner the 
stamp 01 sound style. Metford Warner, first in the production of 
fine wallpapers, had also the distinction of being the first manu¬ 
facturer to attach to his wares the names of the many distinguished 
d^igners whom his taste discovered and employed. Allan F. 
Vigers was a careful observer of natural forms, which he treaietl 
with well-considered formality. Sidney Mawson is a bold and vig¬ 
orous draughtsman who leaned towards realism. Joseph M. Doran 
produced many well-planned, dignified designs. In sumptuous silkh 
and velvets Sir P'rank Warner worthily maintained the traditions 
of the " grand style ” of the Venetians and Genoese. Luther Hooper, 
the historian of weaving, and a master of the intricate contrivances 
of the loom, was also a lirilliant designer. Edmund Hunter produced 
a great number of distinctive stuffs, of his own design. E. W. Tris¬ 
tram, an excellent designer and draughtsman, and J. F. Flanagan 
wove interesting fabrics for hangings and upholstery purposes. The 
beautiful handwoven linens of Annie Ciarnett became well known; 
and Katherine Grasett wove fine stuffs of many kinds. Some tap¬ 
estries were produced at the workshop started by Morris at Merton, 
and new aaventures in this art were undertaken elsewhere. In 
Paris and at the Royal Academy were seen the last work in pattern 
designing of Walter Crane, whose peculiar genius gave such charm 
to so many fabrics and wallpapers. In Louis Foreman Day (1845- 
1910) was lost another designer whose work was well known to 
the last generation of decorators. His text books on various arts 
and crafts were the first of their kind, and ran through many editions. 

Embroidery .—In the particularly feminine art of embroidery 
many workers experimented in new directions. In one vein the em> 
broideries of May Morris and her fellow workere and pupils, recalling 
the designs of, or actually designed by, William Morris, Philip 
Webb (1831-1915)' and others of a school that was preftminent in 
flowing patterns of laige scale, have added splendour to many ex¬ 
hibitions during the decade 1910-30. Mrs. Ncwall, of Fisherton de 
la Mere, an embroiderer whose work is of another type, produced a 
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number of large hangings and other pieces of quite modern character. 
Her enthusiasm and knowledge trained a large following of i>ui)il!i. 
Mrs. Arrhibald Christie’s bed spreads, curtains, and houscnoKl 
linens of various kinds, ranging from heavy applique work to things 
of gossamer-Uke substance, showed a break in yei another dirertion. 
They had an attractive touch of the past, springing from a new uac of 
half-forgotten technical methods, rather than from archaic turns of 
design. The collection of very original samplers and other specimens, 
by Mrs. Christie and her pupils, illustrating a wide range oi stitches, 
was a novel feature of the Royal Academy exhibition. Mar>' J. 
Newill, another distinguished embroiderer, carried out at the 
Birmingham Scliool of Art some interesting experiments in directly 
stitched embroidery, that, for its eftect, relies more u(xm interest 
of subject and colour scheme, llian upon diversity of texture. 
Louisa F. Pescl followed Eastern models, in the intricate workings 
of which she U an expert exj)onent. 

Metal Work .—Amongst metal worlcerK Henry Wilson occupied a 
most prominent pla('e. ICquaily successful in a great door of bronze, 
a silver cup or a minute piece of cnanudlcfi jewellery, his many-sidetl 
genius recalled the versatile masters of the greatest ages of crafts¬ 
manship. His liraccleis, tiaras, brooches, and otlmr l>eautiful 
jewellery, with their delicately morlelUxI figures and rich ornaments, 
chased, or enamelled in glowing colours, had wonderful brilliance 
and character, Hia ecclesiaatical work broke entirely with hack¬ 
neyed fashions, but maintained the great spirit of^ significant inag- 
nincence. The collection of Wilson’s work shown in Paris will hiiig 
be remembered. R. Caticraon Smith, another metal worker, 
silversmith and jeweller, with a wide range of other activities, 
was an inspiring teacher; he made famou.'=5 the Birmingham School 
of Art, of which he was principal. Amongst other silversmiths and 
jewellers whose work combined sound craftsmanship and distinctive 
design, J. Paul C'ooper and Arthur (Ita«>kin claim special attention. 
W. Bainbridge Reynolds's varied work showed great individuality 
and skill. As a designer and maker of fine serviceable things for 
domestic use W. A. S. Benson became well known. Amongst the 
remarkable metal work .shown in Paris in 1914, the crown, sceptre, 
ring and sword worn by II. R. H. the Prince of Wales at his investi¬ 
ture at Carnarvon in igi 1, ha<l a romantic interest. 'These, designetl 
and modcllwl by Sir W. Cioscomlic Joltn, were made by Messre. 
Ciarrard & Co, The death of Henry Longden (1831-1920) removed 
u master metal worker of sound taste ami wide knowledge, who was 
one of the pioneers of the arts and crafts movement. 

Staiued Gla^s and Mosair. Work .—'The stained glass of ('hristopher 
W. Whall showed a perfect combination of artist and master crafts¬ 
man. Beautiful drawing, mastery of colour and design, united with 
sure technical knowledge in work of the highest rank. His rare 
capacity in training others surrounded him with a group of brilliant 
pupils, amongst whom Karl Parsons was jiromincni. Louis Davis 
was another glass painter w'ho was a thorougli master pf his craft. 
Prof. Selwyn Image's glass was dignified in design and fine in draw- 
ing. In mostiic the most inipi essive modern work decorates the vault 
of the chapel of St. Andrew, designed by Uoliert W. S. Weir, in the 
cathedral at Westminster. TIti.s rhaiiel, opened in 19T5, is remark¬ 
able for the skiUul urrangenieni ol the ricii marbles of its wall 
decoration, tlie slender dignity of its ex(iuisire metal screen, its 
inlaid choir stalls (the work ol the late ICrnest W. Cimson), arid the 
glitter of its romantic mosaicH. It is llic most perfect expression of 
the particular stvle of decoration adopted in tlie cathedral that has 
yet lieen achieved. The exeelicnee ol the mosaics is due to the 
technical knowledge of Gaetano Mco, and the line decorative sense 
of their designer, (ieorge Jack. 

Other Crafts that claim altciUion include the. art of the poster, 
which mav be deemed a temporary form of mural decoration. This 
became, at the hands of K. Kmest jacRson and his collabonitor.s, a 
thing of such interest that its evunesront nature i.s u matter of 
regret, rather than of aati>-f,n*lion, as i.s too often tjic case. Gi^orge 
Kruger (iray designed heraldic work of many kinds, in the finest 
tradition of an art in whieii tradition is an essential quality. Cecil 
Thomas’s engraved and .sculptured gems and seals were worthy 
examples of an ancient craft. 'The nnK.leiIcd plaster work of Ernest 
W. Gi.iist.m, Laurence Turner, Norman Jewson and others was a 
lively reljirth of what had Ixjcome a mechanical form of ornament. 
Several workers in architectural le.adwork rainwater pipe hcatls, 
sundials and other things, derived inspiration from FYof. W. R. 
I-ethaby, and technical knowledge fn»m tlie researches of Francis 
W. 'Troup. Prof, Thomas Okey added to his many claims to fame 
the distinction of being the best modern baslcet-maker. 'Tlie beauti¬ 
ful table glass designed by Pliilip Webb for William Morris in 1869 
and made by James Powell & .Sons, which was exhibited in Paris in 
1914, show^ modern design and workmanship, equalling, if not 
excelliM^anything of the kin<l jirodueed in the past. 'The death of 
Philipnl^b, than whom none was more rii.siinguished amongst that 
smsMlieyn^grcat architects that made the latter half of tlie 19th 
ccniiit*f <1iy[«l so remarkable in the anmiTs of domestic architecture, 
was also to the many lesser craft.s in whicli his commanding 

genius fonnn^pression. Everything he touched, church or mansion, 
talde glass ctitmbroider\% showed tlw completeness of his knowledge 
and the stam&of his individuality. 

Art WorkfW GuUd .—From its foundation, in 1884, the Art 
Workers' Guild has been the inspiring and directing force of the 


arts and crafts movement in England. At the meetings of this 
ch>se, hut eminently hospitable body, the far-reaching activities of 
the world of art have been discuss^, with the insight peculiar to 
practical minds, by the most notable workers of the past 30 years, 

I and mfluenced in a rcniarkuble way. Pcrhajis the niost nlriking 
quality of crafl.smen is their versatility. They turn readily from one 
kind of work to another with an ease and certainty lK.‘wi dering to 
the spectat<»r. Norman Shaw (1831-1912) and Philij) Webb, tyjncal 
giants of the last generation, were great in several arts, any one of 
which might liaic (x'cupied an individual for the whole term of life, 
and they atUictl to tliesc preeminence in architecture. W iliiam 
Morris himself was not only master of a score of arts, but preeminent 
in all. 

Bihliofiraphy.^}. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris; Arts 
and Crafts Essays by ^lenibers of the Arts and (.Tafts Kxhil>ition 
5 v>rioty; Arts Decoratifs de Grande Bretagne et d'lrhndc Exposition, 
PaUi’S dti Louvre (1914); EdwanI Johnston, M^ritinz and Jl/uminat- 
and Lrtterinz; Charles 'T. lacobi, Printinz; Douglas ('ockcrell, 
Bookhindmz and the Care of Boohs; Herbert P. Horne, The Binding of 
B'wks; Ge«»rge Jack, Wood Canang; Luther II<K)i)er, I/and-loom 
Wravinz; W^illiam Morris, Some Hints on Pattern Oesizmnz; Mrs. 
Archilialfl Cliristic, E.mbroitU-ry and ’Tapestry Weovinz; Mrs. Archi¬ 
bald Cliristie, Samplers and Slitfhes. A Ilanilhook of Plmhroidery; 
Henry Wilson, Silverwork and Jiivellery; J. Starkie (.ardner. Iron¬ 
work; W. R. Lethaby, Leadwork; ('hristopher W. V\'hall. Stained 
Glass. (A. H. C'.*) 

United States 

The first American arts and crafts society was instituted in 
1897 at Hull House, Chicago. The Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts was formed a few months later. Following these, 
societies multiplied raiiidly until there wjus no large city 
and scarcely a town or village which had not its local group. 
Mew York’s society dates from 1004, and was for some years 
affiliated with the National Arts Club and called the National 
Society of Crafl.smen, numbering shortly after its found¬ 
ing between four and five hundred members. Later, end¬ 
ing this alfilialion, it look the name of the New York Society 
of Craftsmen. At Philadelphia a house was fitted up, with 
individual studios in connexion with the salesroom. Detroit 
and Milwaukee early clcvelope<l active art centres, each with 
its own building, exhibition rooms and tbusses. Besides these 
regular arts ami crafts societies there grew up many so-eallcd 
“gift-shops,” with or without lea-rooms. 

Industries like those of England were instituted from time, to 
time, but did not llourisli as well as ihe cooperative groups. That 
of the .Abnake Rug, at Peejuaket, N.IL, one ot the early and n ost 
successful, was conducted by Mrs. Alliee who originated the pat¬ 
terns from Indian designs, the name being that of a tribe of Indians 
formerly inhabiting the region. These rugs, nude as were the old 
h(M)kcd rugs, were worked by the country won cn of the neghloup 
hood in their own homes and i»a'd lor by the wjuarc foot. AvS they 
suited well the " crafl.sman ” .style of fumitiTC, they were in great 
demand, but the undertaking j)rL>vofl too hurdenson e, and was 
given up. Similar industrie.s wen* conducted in Grnnl erry L, Me., 
and in the mountains of the south, liulu.strial and e\| erin er.tal 
groups were conducted in connexion with colleges, that of Alfred, 
N.y., and of Sophie NewTomb (.'oHoge, New Orleans. 1 eing suc¬ 
cessful oxjimplcs. At the latter a stye of pottery was dcAclojed, 
produced Uy graduate students and sold by the college for theni, in 
which the motifs were taken from the i uti\e flora. A sin ilar i.roi p 
in embroidery civated w>me bcautifi.l thirgs in slirrher\’ and ap- 
plk]uc. Semi-rommcrrial enterpr'ses also sprung up which were 
varied in their plan and output. The earliest and best known is that 
of the RiH)k\v(»od Pottery at CiuLiiiati, ( hio. 'The Gruel v Tot¬ 
tery, although for financial reasons slu'rt-Iixed, w’as most distinc¬ 
tive, as was the l.)e<lliani ware. 1 oth of tl esc can e from the i cigh- 
IxMirhood of Boston, where too was the Paul Fovea' I'nttciy , n lule 
under the steeple of the vci^^ chi ah fron which hung the hist<»ric 
lanteni. From here came also a heai-y ware., suital le for ihildren's 
use. the decoration of which was done ly girls of high-sehut)! age, 
under careful direction, llic industry ha\ing developed from (lasses 
in a girls' club. In New York the Tifiany stained glass and opalescent 
ware w'ca* celebrated. The Mertcr looms, also in New York, produced 
beautiful tapestries and hangings. From Doylestown, Pa., came the 
Mercer tiles of unusually artistic design and workmanship. The 
original j>aftems were taken from the doors ol yiorcclain stoves 
bn)Ught over by the " Poimsylvanin Dutch " settlers of that region. • 
These are a few' of the m(x>i prominent of the tnany art industries 
through the United States. The craftsman furniture payed the way 
for other stvlcs more or less modelled upon it, the furniture of the 
Erakine-Oanforth Go., New York. l>eing perhaps most nearly in 
line with the spirit of simplicity aR.soriatod with the arts and crafts 
idea. 

]ndi\'idual societies, as has lieen said., sprung up spontaneously, 
and although there was a kind of freemasonry among them eau 
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remamed independent and unattached. To hrinjj them together and 
to unify the movement there was formed in Boston 1907. just 10 
years after the founding of the first society, a league of handicratt 
societies, 20 coniitig together as charter members. In 1912 the Na¬ 
tional League of Handicraft Societies represented al>out ao arts and 
emits .societies, of which many had a membership well into the 
hundreds. Its aim was to form a clearing house for the movement 
and to do statistical and educational work not within the sctipe of 
any one society. It supported a travelling exhibition of handicraft 
which was sent on request to places in which excellent work of this 
kind could not bc seen, and a tmvcHing library of techtucal worlcs and 
other appropriate books not so well selecte.i or easily obtainable 
outside of the gre^at cities. 'I'he founding of tlii.s league, of itself, in¬ 
dicates the existence of strong and enterprising societies and the 
strength of the handicraft idea. When in lyoy the American Federa¬ 
tion of Arts was formed at Wa.shingtnn, it included the hantHrrafts 
as well as the so-called fine arts, and as the handicraft deiiarlmcnt 
covered much of the work of the league, the latter w'as merged, in 
1912. into the arts and eraft.s dei>artnirnt of the fetlemtion The 
AmeriCcin Federation of Arts aimer! to organize a federation of all 
institutions, societies, city and village improvement associations, 
and sciuxil and other orguTiizatioiw in the United States, whose 
purpose was to promote tlie study and application of art, and to 
cultivate public taste, d'he educational work was along three lines: 
it sent out travelling exhibition.s of wr>rk of a high stamlard; it 
circulated typewritten lectures i^rtaining tri the arts and crafts; 
and it published a monthly magazine. 

Early in its history the Boston society issued each inonlh a booklet 
containing an essjiy upon some craft with other api)ropriale matter. 
This was taken over b>' the National Lo.igue of llaiulicrafl StKrieties 
and published, with a few changes, as the monthly magazine Uandi- 
iraft. In 1909 the National i^iety of Craftsmen, N.Y., brought 
out an eight-page folder each month called tlic Arts &* Crafts Bulk- 
tin. Thi.s llourisnod for two years and then became The Arts Crafts 
iSfaRuzinc, published independently at Washingtrin’s Crossing, N.J. 
Both this and Handicraft were bought out in 1913 by the Industrial 
Arts Magazine. Mcanwliile there had been publishi-d in connexion 
witli the craftsman funiiture a distinctive magazine, The Craftsfuan, 
which did a great deal to develop taste along these lines. The 
Fhili^line, describing the industry at Fast Aurora, N.Y., lioliH*d 
l(j spread the Morris idea as a practical one. In 1921 the handicraft 
idea had no organ of its own except as represented in the American 
Maftazine uf Art of tiu* Federation. 

In 1914 the Art Alliance was formed with the expre.ss purpose of 
bringing together the artist and the nmnufacturer. Difficult as this 
apjieared at the time it nroved its v-nltie. Tlie alliance mtml)cred In 
1^20 1,000 memberfi in the United M.Ues ami Canada with others in 
England, France, Germany and in Manila. Manufacturers j)ay a 
memlxTship fee of $50 a year, artist nitMnbcrs $5, on the theory that 
tlie former receive flie gn-ater lieiu*fil-». In I )cc. 1920 the fifth annual 
exliibition ot the alliaiue was held in the Bush 'reniiinal Bnihling, 
New York City, at which 3..sou designs from 34 states were shown; 
J»2,o<Kj was distributed in jirizes by the manufacturers for designs 
to !><• u.sed conmicrcially. In accordance with the tendency to 
amalgamation, four societies '-the .Art Allutiu-e, the New York 
.Society of Craftsmen, the Pictorial Photographers of America and 
the Society of Illustrators—iinired in the spring of 1920 to .secure a 
local Art Centre, or Home of the Arts, in iSew A'ork City, in which 
societies, hitlicrto unrcl.ited, niighl have common offices, c.xhibitum 
rooms, meeting rooms, etc., vvitli a dining h.ill and a certain luiniber 
of stihHos. StcK-lv was issued at j>loa sh.ire am! in a short time enough 
sulncribed to permit of the ])ureiiase <*f two houses at 65-67 East 
5()tli Iritreet. The Art Centre was lonnally ojiened Nov. 1021. 

Anotlier evidence of tlie iriti-re.st taken in imiiistrial art is the 
formation of the Industri.il Arts Sur>'ey, baekfsl ];y tlie .state of New 
York, with an office in CoopiT Union, New York City, 'flic aim is 
to investigate the development of the arts in America, e.specially a.s 
compared witli tliose of Europe, in order to stimulate their develop¬ 
ment. Ill this the pul)lie .schools and the School Arts League have 
aided. Also in this work and especially in the general education of 
the pu!)Hc the mu.sciims all over the country have .successfully 
cooperalefl. At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New A'ork City, 
there was held in Jan. 1921 a remarlaible and beautiful display of 
industrial art, the Fifth Exhibition of Current Work Ijj' Manufac¬ 
turers and Designers. (M. B. E.) 

ARTSIBASHEV, MIKHAIL PETROVICH (1878- ), Russian 

novclLst, was born in South Russia Oct. 18 1878. IIi.s family 
was of Tartar descent, and on the mother’s side lie was a great- 
grandson of Kosciusko. He at first followed an artistic career, 
and attained some fume as a caricaturist, but subsequently 
began writing short stories, followed by novels. In 1012 he was 
imprisoned for several months by the Imperial Government as 
a revolutionary. 

His collected works were published in Moscx)W in lo vols., 1912-^, 
and contain:— Kazskasi (TuIoh) ; U posUdnei chertiy (At the Ex¬ 
treme Limit, translated into English as The Breaking Poinl, 1915); 
Zakon dikarya (^Plie Law of a Misanthrope); Revnosi (Jealousy); 
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Voina (War, transIateH into English lpt& under the same title) and 
Sanin (translated into English us Sanme, 1915). 

ARZ VON STBAUSSENBURO, ARTHUR, Baron (1857- ), 

Austro-Hungarian general, was born at Hermannstadt, Transyl¬ 
vania, and served in the infantry and on the general staff. At 
the outbreak of the World War he was the chief of a section in 
the Ministry of War, but hurried to the Russian front, where he 
commanded first the ijth Div., and later the VI. Army Corps. 
He shared tlie success of the battle of Limanowa-Lapanow in 
Dec. 1914, which definitely stopped the Russian offensive, with 
Col.-Gcn. Erciherr von Roth (b. at Trent in 1850). In the 
spring and summer, campaign of loi.? Arz and his cori's acted 
with Mackcn.sen's German army, and fought with spe( ial suc¬ 
cess in the neighbourhood of I’rzcirjsl and in the furtlier course 
of the campaign captured the fortress of Brcst-l.itovsk. Ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the ist Army in the summer of 1016, 
he had as a Transylvanian to defend that country .against the 
Rumanians, whom he, in conjunction with I'alkimhayn’s Ger¬ 
man troops, drove back into Vl allachia. After the retirement of 
Conrad von HbtzcndorlT, Arz was appointed by the Emperor 
Charles chief of the general .staff of the Aii.stro-Hungarian armies, 
the department of operations being << nducted under his direc¬ 
tion by the able Maj.-Gcn. Alfred, I reilierr von Waldstattcn 
(b. at V'icnna in 1872). 

ASCHE, OSCAR (1872- ), English actor, w.as born at 

Geelong, Victoria, Auslrtilia, June 26 1872. Norwegian by 
descent, he stiidiecl for the .stage at Christiania. After ajipearing 
at the Opera Comic]ue, Eondon, fit 1803, he joined E. R. Ben¬ 
son’s company for eiglit years, playing numerous parts in 
Shakespearean and old Englisli comeciy. He next played Mal¬ 
donado in Pinero’s Irh at the Garrick theatre, London. In 
1902 and again in i()04 he played in Shakespeare with Herbert 
Tree at His Majesty’s theatre. He began management at 
the Adelphi at the close of that year, and, with his wife. Miss 
1 -ily Brayton, presented The 2 'aming of the Slircu’, Midsummer 
Nighl’s Dream and Measure for Measure. In 1907 he presented 
Laurence Binyon’s Attila at His Majesty’s theatre and also 
As You Like II and other Shakespeare plays. Subsecjuently to 
1911 he specialized in the jiresentation of spectacular Oriental 
dramas, the l>est known being Kismet, pltiyed at the Garrick 
theatre, London 1911-2, and Chu Chin Chaw, first produced at 
His Majesty’s Aug. 31 1016 which ran for nearly five years. 
In Oet. 1921 he produced Cairo. 

ASHANTI (sec 2.724).—By an Order in Council dated Oct. 22 
IQ06, the boundaries between the Ashanti Protectorate and the 
Cniwn Colony of the Gold Coast, of which the former is the 
principal dependency, were readjusted and defined with due 
regard to triiial lands and natural features. For administrative 
purposes .^sllanti has been divideci into four provinces: the 
Central, the Soutlicrn, the Vcslern and the Northern, each of 
which is under the charge of a provincial eomraissioner. The 
capitals of the provinces at which these ofi’icers have their head¬ 
quarters arc rcsijiclivcly Kumasi, which is also the capital of 
Ashanti; Obuasi, a considerable town situated upon the Kumasi- 
■Sekoiidi railway some 50 in. due .S. of Kumasi. and the principal 
centre of the A.shanti Coldlields Coqioration; Sunyani and 
Kintampo. Eac:h province is divided up into districts which 
arc under the charge of ciislriet commissioners, who in their turn 
arc aided by a staff of assistant district commissioners. A chief 
commissioner who resides at Kumasi, and who is assi.stcd, as in 
former d.iTO the King of Ashanti was similarly assisted, by a 
council of Kumasi chiefs, is immediately responsible to the gover¬ 
nor of the Gold Cioast for the administration of Ashanti. This 
IHJSt was filled until early in 1920 by Mr. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Fuller, who was succeeded by Mr. Charles Harper. 

As in the days preceding the conquest, the principal tribes, which 
at that time formed the Ashanti Confederation under the hegemony 
of Kumasi. are under the immediate rule of their own tribal organiza¬ 
tions which, in each case, consist of an omaitheue, or paramount 
chief, and of a number of ohene, or suliordinalc chiefs, each one of 
whom is the overlord of a section of the tribe, with minor diiefs and 
headmen.under him. All these posts are filled, when a vacancy is 
occasioned by the depth or the ocstoolment of their ocpujiantu, by. 
men freely chosen by the tribe, or by the section of the tribe over 
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which they are called upon to preside, the selection being, however, 
confined to candidates belonging to one or more noble families in 
which the office of chief is to this extent hereditary. Descent is 
traced exclusively through the female side: wherefore a chief is suc¬ 
ceeded by one of his brothers, by one of the sons of one or other of his 
mother’s sisters, or by the sons of one of his own sisters, but never 
by any of his own sons. This causes the fxjsition of the queen- 
mother in a tribe to be one of great prominence, and it not uncom¬ 
monly happens that, when a doubt arises as to the rival merits of 
two or more candidates for a vacant office, the derision as to which 
shall be nominated for election by the tribe is submitted to her for 
determination. The omanhene and the various ohene of each trilte 
exercise criminal and civil jurisdiction within the tribal bound¬ 
aries, the extent of such jurisdiction being limited by the orders of 
the chief commissioner, issued with the approval of the (Governor of 
the Gold Coast. Courts poBse.ssing progressively witter powers are 
presided over by the assistant district commissioners, district com¬ 
missioners and provincial commissioners; and until recently all 
capital ca.ses and civil cases of importance were trietl and deter¬ 
mined in the court of the chief commis.sioner. Shortly before iqai, 
however, a post of judicial commissioner was created, which is held 
by a qualified barrister, wlio.se duty it is to try all catiiial and all 
important civil cases, and to revise the judicial work of the officers 
of the administrative staff. Lawyers are not permitted to practise 
in any of the courts of Ashanti, anti the chiefs have taken up a very 
strong resistant attitude whenever their admission has been mooted. 
They deprec.ate action which they believe will cause justice to liecome 
expensive anti which is calculated to promote ruinous litigation 
among the tribes, especially in connexion with land disputes. 

After the conquitst in lyoo, the internal peace of Ashanti 
remained undisturbed, and the decade immeilialcly preceding 
the outbreak of the World War was marked by considerable 
progress. The administrative staff was greatly increased; a 
first-class motor road from Kumasi to Ejura, a tlistancc of 
6i m., was completetl in June itjia; schools were establishetl by 
Government at Kuma.si and Sunyani to suiiplement the 24 
schools which in 1913 were being conducted by the Basle Mission; 
and the cultivation of cocoa spread from the colony, where it had 
already made great progress, into Ashanti. 

No idea of the true financial position of Ashanti is conveyed by the 
published statistics, as the Protectorate is not credited with the cus¬ 
toms duties on articles designed for consumption within it, which 
are collected at the ports of entry on the Gold Coast, nor yet with the 
revenue derived from goods carried on the Sekondi-Kumasi railway. 
On the other hand, the main expenditure upon the Gold Coast regi¬ 
ment of the West Africa frontier force is shown in the accounts as 
a charge against Ashanti, Kumasi being the headt|uarters of that 
corps, though the regiment is no longer even nominally maintained to 
insure the tranquillity of the local population. In iqi3 the total 
value of the exports from Ashanti amounted to £1.155,37*. the items 
being gold worth £475,089, cocoa worth £400,0(x), kola nuts worth 
£126,000, ruitltcr worth £75,209, cattle and sheet) worth £4^,600 and 
hides worth £33,480. By the end of 1913 good paths, suitable for 
iticyclists, had been made and were being maintained by the various 
tribal organizations throughout the greater part of Ashanti. 

In his annual report for 1914, Mr. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Fuller was able to record “ the unanimous and deep loyalty 
expressed by all the Ashanti chiefs towards their Sovereign and 
Government on the outbreak of war ”; and so complete was the 
confidence felt in these sentiments that from Aug. 1914 onward 
the Government of the Gold Coast was able almost totally to 
denude Ashanti of troops in order to dispatch expeditionary 
forces to take part successively in the Togoland, Cameroon and 
East African campaigns. Ashanti provided few recruits for 
these forces, the people disliking the military discipline which is 
so dissimilar to their own methods of warfare, and the spn-ad 
of permanent cultivation (cocoa) having attached them to the 
soil to an extent unknown in former times. Their loyalty, how¬ 
ever, remained unabated throughout; and the years of the war 
were marked by great local development. 

By the end of 1918 over 380 m. of roads suitable for motor traffic 
were available, most of which had been constructed by the tribes 
themselves under European suitcrvision, and large numbers of lor¬ 
ries were at work carrying the cocoa crop to rail-head. The exports 
in 1919 were valued at £2,433,205 (gold, £421,(x/); cocoa, £1,425,- 
185; kola nuts, £493,680; rubtier, £632; cattle and sheep, £70,000; 
hides and skins, £7,012; snails, £to,ooo; miscellaneous £5,000). The 
value of the imports had risen to £1,773,257, the principal items being 
European merchandise worth £1,201,257, cattle worth £370,000, 
sheep and goats worth £100,000 and dawadawa and shea butter 
woru 1^2,000. The quantity of gold exported had slightly declined, 
export of cocoa had risen from 8,693 tons in 1913 to 32,000 


tons in 1019, and the increased imports of live stock are due to tbe 
enhanced consumption of meat by the rural population alike in Ash¬ 
anti and in the colony as a result of the wealth consequent upon the 
spread of cocoa cultivation. Wild African rubber had ceased to be 
worked. Dirge numbers of live .stock and snails, which arc a local 
delicacy, were reexjxirted to the Gold Coast. 

References. —D. Kemp, Nine Years on the Gold Coast (1898); C. 
Hayford, Gold Coast Native Institutions (1903); Frederic H. Gough, 
The Ordinances oj Ashanti, etc., revised edition prepared under the 
authority of "The Reprint of Statutes Ordinance, 1909” (1910); 
S. R. H. A. Ahuma, The Gold Coast Nation and National Consciousness 
(1911); L. P. Bowler, Gold Coast Palaver: Life on the Cold Coast 
(1911!; C. Hayford, Gold Coast Land Tenure and the Porest Bill 
(1912): H. Waetjen, Zur Geschichte des Tauschhandcls an der Gold- 
kiiste um der Mitle des l^ten Jahrhunderts (1915); Reports, Notes 
of Cases and Proceedings and Judgments in Appeals, etc., and Refer- 
ence.s under Rules, Ortlers and Ordinances relating to the Gold Coast 
Colony (1915); C. Martin, Les Possessions britanniques en Afrigue 
Occidentale. III. C6te dc I'Or (Renseignements Coloniales, etc., 
1917); T. W. H. Migeod, " Tribal Mixture on the Gold Coast,” 
Jour. African Soc., vol. xix., pp. 109-125 (1920). (H.Cl.) 

ASHBOURNE. EDWARD GIBSON, ift Baron (1837-1913), 
Irish lawyer and politician, was bom in Dublin Sept. 4 1837, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was called to 
the Irish bar in i860, and in 1872 became a Q.C. In 1873 he was 
elected for Dublin Dnivcr.sity as a Conservative, and in 1877 
became attorney-general for Ireland in Disraeli’s Government, 
In 1885 he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and rai.sed to the peerage, holding the same office 
in the Conservative Governments of 1886-92 and 1893-1905. 
Lord Ashbourne took a prominent part in the early negotiations 
for land purchase in Ireland. He died in London klay 22 1913, 
and was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest son, William Gib¬ 
son (b. 1868). 

ASHFIELD, ALBERT HENRY STANLEY, isx Baron (1874- 
), British politician and man of business, was bom at 
Derby Nov. 8 1874. lie spent his early years in the United 
States, and was educated at various American technical schools 
and colleges. lie entered a railway office and had a .successful 
business career, becoming general miinagcr of the Detroit 
United Railways and the Public Service Railways of New Jersey. 
In 1910 he returned to England, and took up the position of 
managing director of the traffic combine which included the 
Underground Electric Railway Co. and the London General 
Omnibus Co. In 11)14 he was knighted. On the formation of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in 1916 Sir Albert Stanley 
was elected to I’arliament for Ashton-under-Lync, being in¬ 
cluded in the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. He 
was a notable instance of a minister selected as a “ business 
man ” and not for any of the usual fiolitical Considerations. 
He retained his office until May 1919, when he resigned and 
was raised to the peerage. 

ASHLEY, SIR WILLIAM JAMES (i860- ), English erono- 

mist (see 2.733*), served during the World War on a number of 
Government committees, especially with regard to food prices 
and the cost of living. He was a member of the Consumers’ 
Council appointed in 1918 to assist the Ministry of Food. In 
1913 he had been president of the Economic History section of 
the International Historical Congress, and in 1914 he was one 
of the authors of the report on Industrial Unrest published by 
the Unionist Social Reform Committee. In 1912 he published 
The Rise in Prices and Gold and Prices, and in 1914 The Eco¬ 
nomic Organisation of England. He was knighted in 1917. 

ASHWELL, LENA (1872- ), English actress (see 2.734), 

at the outbreak of the World War organized a Women’s Emer¬ 
gency Corps for rendering services of all kinds to the Allied 
forces and to refugees, as well as assistance to women at home 
thrown out of work by the dislocation of industry. She also 
formed a company of actors and musicians and went with them 
to France, where they provided excellent and much-appreciated 
entertainment to the troops when resting. She was made 
O.B.E. on the institution of the Order of the British Empire 
Aug. 24 1917. 

ASIAGO, BATTLE OF, 1910.—The Asiago plateau was the 
scene of various battles on the Italian front during the World 
War (see Italian Cahfaigns) ; but what is called preeminently 


' These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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remamed independent and unattached. To hrinjj them together and 
to unify the movement there was formed in Boston 1907. just 10 
years after the founding of the first society, a league of handicratt 
societies, 20 coniitig together as charter members. In 1912 the Na¬ 
tional League of Handicraft Societies represented al>out ao arts and 
emits .societies, of which many had a membership well into the 
hundreds. Its aim was to form a clearing house for the movement 
and to do statistical and educational work not within the sctipe of 
any one society. It supported a travelling exhibition of handicraft 
which was sent on request to places in which excellent work of this 
kind could not bc seen, and a tmvcHing library of techtucal worlcs and 
other appropriate books not so well selecte.i or easily obtainable 
outside of the gre^at cities. 'I'he founding of tlii.s league, of itself, in¬ 
dicates the existence of strong and enterprising societies and the 
strength of the handicraft idea. When in lyoy the American Federa¬ 
tion of Arts was formed at Wa.shingtnn, it included the hantHrrafts 
as well as the so-called fine arts, and as the handicraft deiiarlmcnt 
covered much of the work of the league, the latter w'as merged, in 
1912. into the arts and eraft.s dei>artnirnt of the fetlemtion The 
AmeriCcin Federation of Arts aimer! to organize a federation of all 
institutions, societies, city and village improvement associations, 
and sciuxil and other orguTiizatioiw in the United States, whose 
purpose was to promote tlie study and application of art, and to 
cultivate public taste, d'he educational work was along three lines: 
it sent out travelling exhibition.s of wr>rk of a high stamlard; it 
circulated typewritten lectures i^rtaining tri the arts and crafts; 
and it published a monthly magazine. 

Early in its history the Boston society issued each inonlh a booklet 
containing an essjiy upon some craft with other api)ropriale matter. 
This was taken over b>' the National Lo.igue of llaiulicrafl StKrieties 
and published, with a few changes, as the monthly magazine Uandi- 
iraft. In 1909 the National i^iety of Craftsmen, N.Y., brought 
out an eight-page folder each month called tlic Arts &* Crafts Bulk- 
tin. Thi.s llourisnod for two years and then became The Arts Crafts 
iSfaRuzinc, published independently at Washingtrin’s Crossing, N.J. 
Both this and Handicraft were bought out in 1913 by the Industrial 
Arts Magazine. Mcanwliile there had been publishi-d in connexion 
witli the craftsman funiiture a distinctive magazine, The Craftsfuan, 
which did a great deal to develop taste along these lines. The 
Fhili^line, describing the industry at Fast Aurora, N.Y., lioliH*d 
l(j spread the Morris idea as a practical one. In 1921 the handicraft 
idea had no organ of its own except as represented in the American 
Maftazine uf Art of tiu* Federation. 

In 1914 the Art Alliance was formed with the expre.ss purpose of 
bringing together the artist and the nmnufacturer. Difficult as this 
apjieared at the time it nroved its v-nltie. Tlie alliance mtml)cred In 
1^20 1,000 memberfi in the United M.Ues ami Canada with others in 
England, France, Germany and in Manila. Manufacturers j)ay a 
memlxTship fee of $50 a year, artist nitMnbcrs $5, on the theory that 
tlie former receive flie gn-ater lieiu*fil-». In I )cc. 1920 the fifth annual 
exliibition ot the alliaiue was held in the Bush 'reniiinal Bnihling, 
New York City, at which 3..sou designs from 34 states were shown; 
J»2,o<Kj was distributed in jirizes by the manufacturers for designs 
to !><• u.sed conmicrcially. In accordance with the tendency to 
amalgamation, four societies '-the .Art Allutiu-e, the New York 
.Society of Craftsmen, the Pictorial Photographers of America and 
the Society of Illustrators—iinired in the spring of 1920 to .secure a 
local Art Centre, or Home of the Arts, in iSew A'ork City, in which 
societies, hitlicrto unrcl.ited, niighl have common offices, c.xhibitum 
rooms, meeting rooms, etc., vvitli a dining h.ill and a certain luiniber 
of stihHos. StcK-lv was issued at j>loa sh.ire am! in a short time enough 
sulncribed to permit of the ])ureiiase <*f two houses at 65-67 East 
5()tli Iritreet. The Art Centre was lonnally ojiened Nov. 1021. 

Anotlier evidence of tlie iriti-re.st taken in imiiistrial art is the 
formation of the Industri.il Arts Sur>'ey, baekfsl ];y tlie .state of New 
York, with an office in CoopiT Union, New York City, 'flic aim is 
to investigate the development of the arts in America, e.specially a.s 
compared witli tliose of Europe, in order to stimulate their develop¬ 
ment. Ill this the pul)lie .schools and the School Arts League have 
aided. Also in this work and especially in the general education of 
the pu!)Hc the mu.sciims all over the country have .successfully 
cooperalefl. At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New A'ork City, 
there was held in Jan. 1921 a remarlaible and beautiful display of 
industrial art, the Fifth Exhibition of Current Work Ijj' Manufac¬ 
turers and Designers. (M. B. E.) 

ARTSIBASHEV, MIKHAIL PETROVICH (1878- ), Russian 

novclLst, was born in South Russia Oct. 18 1878. IIi.s family 
was of Tartar descent, and on the mother’s side lie was a great- 
grandson of Kosciusko. He at first followed an artistic career, 
and attained some fume as a caricaturist, but subsequently 
began writing short stories, followed by novels. In 1012 he was 
imprisoned for several months by the Imperial Government as 
a revolutionary. 

His collected works were published in Moscx)W in lo vols., 1912-^, 
and contain:— Kazskasi (TuIoh) ; U posUdnei chertiy (At the Ex¬ 
treme Limit, translated into English as The Breaking Poinl, 1915); 
Zakon dikarya (^Plie Law of a Misanthrope); Revnosi (Jealousy); 
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Voina (War, transIateH into English lpt& under the same title) and 
Sanin (translated into English us Sanme, 1915). 

ARZ VON STBAUSSENBURO, ARTHUR, Baron (1857- ), 

Austro-Hungarian general, was born at Hermannstadt, Transyl¬ 
vania, and served in the infantry and on the general staff. At 
the outbreak of the World War he was the chief of a section in 
the Ministry of War, but hurried to the Russian front, where he 
commanded first the ijth Div., and later the VI. Army Corps. 
He shared tlie success of the battle of Limanowa-Lapanow in 
Dec. 1914, which definitely stopped the Russian offensive, with 
Col.-Gcn. Erciherr von Roth (b. at Trent in 1850). In the 
spring and summer, campaign of loi.? Arz and his cori's acted 
with Mackcn.sen's German army, and fought with spe( ial suc¬ 
cess in the neighbourhood of I’rzcirjsl and in the furtlier course 
of the campaign captured the fortress of Brcst-l.itovsk. Ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the ist Army in the summer of 1016, 
he had as a Transylvanian to defend that country .against the 
Rumanians, whom he, in conjunction with I'alkimhayn’s Ger¬ 
man troops, drove back into Vl allachia. After the retirement of 
Conrad von HbtzcndorlT, Arz was appointed by the Emperor 
Charles chief of the general .staff of the Aii.stro-Hungarian armies, 
the department of operations being << nducted under his direc¬ 
tion by the able Maj.-Gcn. Alfred, I reilierr von Waldstattcn 
(b. at V'icnna in 1872). 

ASCHE, OSCAR (1872- ), English actor, w.as born at 

Geelong, Victoria, Auslrtilia, June 26 1872. Norwegian by 
descent, he stiidiecl for the .stage at Christiania. After ajipearing 
at the Opera Comic]ue, Eondon, fit 1803, he joined E. R. Ben¬ 
son’s company for eiglit years, playing numerous parts in 
Shakespearean and old Englisli comeciy. He next played Mal¬ 
donado in Pinero’s Irh at the Garrick theatre, London. In 
1902 and again in i()04 he played in Shakespeare with Herbert 
Tree at His Majesty’s theatre. He began management at 
the Adelphi at the close of that year, and, with his wife. Miss 
1 -ily Brayton, presented The 2 'aming of the Slircu’, Midsummer 
Nighl’s Dream and Measure for Measure. In 1907 he presented 
Laurence Binyon’s Attila at His Majesty’s theatre and also 
As You Like II and other Shakespeare plays. Subsecjuently to 
1911 he specialized in the jiresentation of spectacular Oriental 
dramas, the l>est known being Kismet, pltiyed at the Garrick 
theatre, London 1911-2, and Chu Chin Chaw, first produced at 
His Majesty’s Aug. 31 1016 which ran for nearly five years. 
In Oet. 1921 he produced Cairo. 

ASHANTI (sec 2.724).—By an Order in Council dated Oct. 22 
IQ06, the boundaries between the Ashanti Protectorate and the 
Cniwn Colony of the Gold Coast, of which the former is the 
principal dependency, were readjusted and defined with due 
regard to triiial lands and natural features. For administrative 
purposes .^sllanti has been divideci into four provinces: the 
Central, the Soutlicrn, the Vcslern and the Northern, each of 
which is under the charge of a provincial eomraissioner. The 
capitals of the provinces at which these ofi’icers have their head¬ 
quarters arc rcsijiclivcly Kumasi, which is also the capital of 
Ashanti; Obuasi, a considerable town situated upon the Kumasi- 
■Sekoiidi railway some 50 in. due .S. of Kumasi. and the principal 
centre of the A.shanti Coldlields Coqioration; Sunyani and 
Kintampo. Eac:h province is divided up into districts which 
arc under the charge of ciislriet commissioners, who in their turn 
arc aided by a staff of assistant district commissioners. A chief 
commissioner who resides at Kumasi, and who is assi.stcd, as in 
former d.iTO the King of Ashanti was similarly assisted, by a 
council of Kumasi chiefs, is immediately responsible to the gover¬ 
nor of the Gold Cioast for the administration of Ashanti. This 
IHJSt was filled until early in 1920 by Mr. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Fuller, who was succeeded by Mr. Charles Harper. 

As in the days preceding the conquest, the principal tribes, which 
at that time formed the Ashanti Confederation under the hegemony 
of Kumasi. are under the immediate rule of their own tribal organiza¬ 
tions which, in each case, consist of an omaitheue, or paramount 
chief, and of a number of ohene, or suliordinalc chiefs, each one of 
whom is the overlord of a section of the tribe, with minor diiefs and 
headmen.under him. All these posts are filled, when a vacancy is 
occasioned by the depth or the ocstoolment of their ocpujiantu, by. 
men freely chosen by the tribe, or by the section of the tribe over 
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system between the ValLagarina and the Val Sugana, accompa- 
nie<i by a map showing the various lines, stating that the condi¬ 
tions were “ re-assuring,” and that the third line oi defence upon 
which Cadorna had laid si>ecial emphasis could be considered as 
being in a satisfactory state of efficiency. Three days later Bru- 
sati suggestecl the reenforcement of two sectors of the line, that 
between the Vallarsa and the Val Terragnolo, and the Tonezza 
sector, between the Val Terragnolo and the Astico. lie asked 
for permission to split the gth Div., which had been given him 
as a reserve, and send a brigade to each of the sectors mentioned. 
He also asked for another division to be held in reserve about 
Vicenza. Ca<lorna was unwilling to break up the qth Div., and 
ordered that it shouhl be held in reserve at Srhio, within easy 
reach of the Vallarsa sector, while to reenforce the Tonezza 
sector he dispatched an additional brigade from the general 
reserve. He also detailed the S7th Div., in reserve on the Taglia- 
mento, to be ready as a further reenforcement and formed 
a further artillery reserve of 10 heavy batteries. 

At the end of April Cadorna went to visit the lines in person. 
He found tliat while the front hues had been elaborately fortified, 
in various sectors the reserve lines which he had indicated as 
the “battle positions” were almost untouched, and parts of 
the front line were unsuitable for jirolonged resistance. Between 
the Val T.agarina and the Vallarsa and along the Val rerragnolo 
the Italian lines formed a dangerously exposed salient, running 
down from the high slopes and completely dominated by the 
Austrian guns on Monte Biaena, Monte Ghello, Monte Kinonchio 
and the Folgaria plateau. In the Val Sugana the same fault 
was observable. The forwanl lines on Monte Armentera and 
Monte Salubio were poorly adapted for defence, but had been 
strongly fortified, while the line east of the Maso torrent, wliich 
Cadorna had indicated as the main line of defence, had undergone 
little preparation. Cadorna ordered the positions to be modified. 
The bulk of the heavy guns were withdrawn to the second line 
and the work of preparation was hastened on; but the enemy 
attack seemed imminent, and it was impossible to set about 
a complete reorganization under the immediate threat. 

On the wings it was possible to improve the situation. In 
the centre the problem was diilerent, for here the Italians were 
of necessity badly placed. The salient of Sogliol’Aspio (4,375 ft.), 
between the frontier and the Upper A.stico, was practically in 
the air, an<l could only be considered as an outpo.st. But the 
main line between the I’osina and the Astico, which ran by 
Monte Maggio (5,730ft.), Monte Toraro (6,175 f>-)i Campomolon 
(6,030 ft.) and Spitz Tonezza (5,512 ft.), was not satisfactory 
for defensive purjioscs. It was close under the Austrian gins 
and it had no depth. Behind the line t he ground falls away sout h- 
eastward in a sleep glacis that drops abrujitly in the end to 
the Posina on the south and the .Astico on the east. It was owing 
to the essential weakness of this line an<l its extension northward 
to the west of the Val d'Assa that Cadorna had onlered the 
preparation of a third line of defence that ran from Ciina Portule 
(7,570 ft.) east of the Val d'Assa and round the southern rim of 
the Asiago basin by Punta Corbin across the .Astico to the moun¬ 
tains south of the Posina. This line was shown as existing upon. 
the map sent to Cadorna on April 21 by the I. Army command. 
In reality httle had been done beyond the tracings on the map. 
The project had remiuned a project. 

On May S Brusati was replaced by Gen. Pecori-Giraldi, the 
commander of the VUi^'orps (III. Army). A few days previously 
Cadorna had modified the system of commands in the threatened 
sector. Up to the time of his arrival on the I. Army front the 
whole line between Lake Garda and the mountains cast of 
the Val Sugana had been included in the V. Corps command 
(Gen. Zoppi). The Val Lagarina and Val .Sugana sectors were 
now placed under independept jiommands, and the long h'ne 
held by the V. Corps was redutjrfi® include only the hill country 
between the Vallarsa and the Wto^prn edge of the Asiago plateau. 
On the eve of the Austrian attack the alignment of the I. Army 
was as follows:—West of Lake Garda the line was held by the 
III. Corps (two divisions) under Qen. Camerana. The Val 
Lagaiioa sector, from the lake to Zufna Torta, was held by the 


37th Div. under Gen. Ricci Armani (two brigades, three bat¬ 
talions of Alpini, with several weak battalions of territorial 
Militia). The Sicilia Bde. was arriving in the Adige valley to 
act as a reserve. The left-hand division of the V. Corps (the 
35th) was in line between the Vallarsa and the Astico, the Roma 
Bde. right down upon the Val Terragnolo, backed by a ter¬ 
ritorial Militia regiment in Col Santo and two Alpini battalions 
holding the Borcola Pass. The Ancona Bde., freshly come into 
line, lay from Monte Maggio to Campomolon, while the Cagliari 
Bde. was echeloned forward in the Soglio d’Aspio salient, and a 
group of Customs Guards battalions held the edge of the Val 
d’Astico. Two brigades of the 34th Div. and a group of Alpini 
held the Val d’Astico and a line that roughly followed the 
frontier as far as Cima Manderiolo (6,665 ft.), A third infantry 
brigade and two brigades of territorial Militia lay in immediate 
reserve. The right wing of the army, occupying the Val Sugana 
sector (extending to the Val Cismon), consisted of the XVIII. 
Corps under Gen. Etna, three infantry brigades, four battalions 
of Bcrs:iglieri and six battalions of Alpini. The gth Div. lay at 
Schio, ready to reSnforce the Vallarsa—Val d’Astico sector, while 
the 10th Div. was at Bassano, and a group of Alpini was at 
Marostica. The 44lh Div., fre.%hly returned from Albania, was 
concentrating at Desenzano, and the 27th still lay on the 
Tagliamento, where the X. and XIV. Corps were also in read¬ 
iness to leave in case of need. In all Pecori-Giraldi had at his 
immediate disiwsid 130 regular battalions, even battalions of 
Customs Guards and 45 battalions of territorial Militia, the 
latter at very low strength and of small fighting value. The 44th 
Div., which was not ready to move at the beginning of the battle, 
brought the number of regular battalions up to 142. The artillery 
strength consisted of 851 guns, of which 348 were of heavy or 
medium calibre and 250 were light guns of position. 

The Austrians had a great superiority in artillery, upon which 
they relied for breaking their way through the Italian lines. 
Between the Val Lagarina and the Val Sugana were eoneenlrated 
some 2,000 guns, of which nearly half were of heavy or medium 
calibre, including 40 305-mra. howitzers, four 380’s and two or 
three Ciernian 420’s. The attacking force was arrayed in two 
armies, one behind the other, Dankl’s XI. Army in front with nine 
divisions, von Koevess’s 111 , Army in support, with five divisions. ' 
The troops in the Val Lagarina and the Val Sugana were not 
indudiKi in this force, which was to make its offensive between 
the two valleys, where only supporting attacks were to be carried 
out. Krau.ss, os chief-of-staff of the Archduke Eugene, was 
opi>osed to the disposition of the two armies and to the limitation 
of the attack to the hill country. lie urged that the front of 
attack should from the outset be divided bet ween Dankl and von 
Koevess, and pressed for the adoption of his plan for the concen¬ 
tration of attacking masses in the valleys, especially in the Val 
.Sugana. But the original plan, prepared in all its details by 
Conrad and his staff, was not modified; it would seem that the 
Archduke Eugene and his chief-ot-staff had little freedom of 
action. The tactical direction of the attack was entrusted to 
Dankl, who had at his disposal some 180 battalions. 

The offensive opened on hiay 14 with a very heavy bombard¬ 
ment along the whole line from the Val Lagarina to the Val 
Sug.ana; but the concentration of fire was most intense between 
the Vallarsa and the Upper Astico, and against this sector, the 
following day, the main infantry attack was launched. The 
plan was to attack first with the right wing of the XI. Army, 
commanded by the Archduke Charles, supported not only by its 
own artillery but by flanking fire from the massed guns on the 
L.avarone plateau. When the right wing had made sufficient 
ground the left wing was to come into action against the Italian 
hne in the Seven Communes, north of the Upper Astico. On the 
extreme right of the attack, between the Val Lagarina and the 
Vallarsa, the Italians withdrew from their ill-chosen front lines, 
fighting steadily, and making the enemy pay for the ground 
gained. In the Val Terragnolo the Roma Bde. was run over by 
the engmy attack. Many prisoners were taken, and the second 
line, which, was withdrawn in accordance with the general 
instructiona given by Cadorna, came back in some disorder. 
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Against the forward line between Monte Maronia and Soglio 
d’Aspio the Austrian attack made no headway at first, the 
Cagliari Bde. and the Aipini hoiding firmiy to their positions, but 
in the end the first line was occupied, the Italians retiring to the 
main line of defence, which ran from Monte Maggio by Campo- 
moion to Spitz Tonezza. The Italian right was so far not heavily 
attacked, and demonstrative attacks by the Austrians in the 
Val Sugana were readily repulsed. Cadorna transicrred his 
staff from Udine to Thicne on May i6, and next day he found a 
critical situation on his left. The Roma Bde., or rather what was 
left of it, was coming back in the Vallarsa, and Col .Santo had 
been evacuated by the territorials, while the command of the 
sector had lost touch with the Alpine battalions. In the 
centre, too, the situation was bad. The Campomolon line was 
being strongly attacked, and showed signs of yielding, though 
reenforcementsfrom thegthDiv. had been promptly dispatched. 
The line had l>een insufficiently prepared, and was being method¬ 
ically knocked to bits by the very heavy fire of the Austrian 
big guns. But the chief danger lay on the left, where there was 
little to stop the Austrian advance between the Vallar.sa and the 
Val Terragnolo. Here, too, practically nothing had been done 
to prepare the reserve positions, and owing to a mistaken order 
the retiring troops had not occupied Monte Pasubio, the key 
position now that Col Santo had gone. The Volturno Bde., 
of the loth Div., which was on its way to reanforce another 
threatened sector, was diverted to the more critical point. 
A battalion was hurried up in motor lorries, and marched up to 
Pasubio by the Passo di Xamo. They arrived after a night 
march, in the nick of time. Two hours later the first Austrian 
patrols appeared and were quickly rcpulsi’d. The rest of the 
Volturno Bde. followed, and held the position till they were 
relieved and reenforced by the 44th Division. By May ig the 
Austrians were attacking hard all along the line to which the 
Italians had retired, from Coni Zugna and the Passo di Biiole 
to Pasubio, and the Campomolon line had gone. On May 18 
the Austrian attacks, supported by very violent artillery fire, 
broke the front of the Ancona Bde., and the rest of the 35th Div., 
threatened on the flank, withdrew during the night. The 
retreat was covered by the V^icenza battalion of Aipini, who 
fought a gallant rear-guard action, and a strong counter-attack 
by the group of Aipini from Marostica checked the Austrian 
pursuit. The .^sth I)iv., with its reenforcements from the gth, 
came back to the line Monte Aralta (south of the Posina)-Monte 
Cimone-Barcarola, but the Italian centre was now broken. 
There were gaps both to the right and left of the 35th, though 
the Aipini were holding north of the Posina and the 27th Div. 
was coming up rapidly to the valley. 

It was a critic.il moment for the defending army. The 
Austrian right was increasing the pressure against the positions 
west of the Vallansa, and was collecting forces for the first of 
the long series of attacks against Pasubio, which was only 
lightly held. The 44th Div. was on its way to the front, but 
had not yet arrived, and a large number of the guns in this 
sector had been destroyed prematurely, in the belief that retreat 
was imminent. There was breathing space for a moment in 
the centre, but the Austrian left now came into action, Kraut- 
wald von Annan’s III. Corps being launched against the Italian 
34th Division. Ample Italian re.serves were now on the move, 
the XIV. Corps being en route to fill the gap between the 35th 
and 34th Divs. and reinforce the latter, but it was a race. 
Krauss blames the Austrian XX. Corps (Archduke Charles) 
for waiting till the guns could be brought up to support a new 
attack instead of driving through at once to Arsiero with all 
available troops. Perhaps a column, perhaps a strong force, 
might have pushed straight on to Arsiero and beyond; and if so, 
it might have gone hard with the Italians. The risk was not 
taken, and the short respite gave time to close the doors in the 
face of the invader. 

The course of the battle, with the necessity of bringing up 
reserve divisions, led to a reorganization of the attacking 
forces, von Koevess taking command of the left wing and 
Dankl of the right. In the Vallarsa and Pasubio sector the 
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attack developed strongly. The advance along the ridge from 
Zugna Torta, which had been throughout stubbornly contested 
by the Italians, had been definitely checked by a regiment of 
the .Taro Bde. at Malga Zugna, and the Austrians endeavoured 
to break through by coming up from the Vallarsa against Passo 
di Buole. At the same time Pasubio was assailed with the 
utmost determination. Farther north the Archduke Charles 
was waiting for his guns and for reserves, and between him and 
the III. Corps Kirchbach’s I. Corps was coming into action. 
The III. Corps was now hammering against the Italian 34th 
Div., whose position was precarious, and although Etna’s Val 
Sugana troops had held their own against various tentative 
attacks, they were withdrawn to the second line of defence. 

Although the wings were holding, the situation in the centre 
Was very grave, and Cadorna con.sidcrcd that if the Austrians 
were able to concentrate on the weak spot and keep up the 
impetus of their attack they might succeed in breaking through 
to the plain. On May 20 he went to Udine, and after consulta¬ 
tion with the Duke of Aosta and Frugoni gave orders for the 
concentration of a reserve army in the Venetian plain. The 
movement of these troops, whi< h w-erc placed under the command 
of Frugoni, began on the night of hlay 21, by road; the rail¬ 
ways were occupied with the transport of I. Army re.serves 
(the X. Corps and various other units), and were not available 
till May 26. The first four corps of this reserve army (the V.), 
which were made uj) of units drawn from the II. and 111 , Armies, 
were ready on J unc 2. 

Mcauwfiile the Austrians were continuing their adv.anre in 
the centn;, but the situation on the Italian left was improving. 
By May 22 the 44th Div., commanded by (Jen. Bertotti, was in 
solid possession of both sides of the Vallarsa road and of Pasu- 
bio, and in touch with Ricci Armani on its left. The latter 
was holding firmly on Coni Zugna and the Passo di Buole, and 
neither here nor on Pasubio could the repeated attacks of the 
Austrian right make any imprc.ssion. On May 24 a desperate 
effort was made to .storm the Passo di Buole and Pasubio. but 
the Sicilia and Taro Bdes., who held the Zugna ridge, and the 
right wing of the 44th Div. on Pasubio, repulsed the onset with 
very heavy losses. The columns attacking Passo di Buole 
suffered heavily from the flanking fire of the 44th Div. guns in 
the Vallarsa. The left wing of the divi.>,ion was not attacked 
in force and Bertotti was able to assist Ricci Armam' with his 
guns. Next day the attack was renewed, heavy columns 
coming up the slopes against the Passo di Buole, only to be 
thrown back, broken and decimated, one brigade being practi¬ 
cally tiestroyed. The hast attack in force was on May 30, when 
rciK-atcd efforts were made to .storm the Pass, in vain. .Al¬ 
though further attacks were made after this date the fighting 
never again reached the same intensity. The Austrian losses 
had been too heavy fOr them to continue their attacks in mass, 
and their attempts to advance in open formation were easily 
checked. 

The importance of the defence at the Passo di Buole can 
hardly be over-estimated. If the Zugna ridge had fallen, the 
effect upon the Pasubio po.sition, already a salient, would 
have been more than serious, and upon the holding of the 
Pasubio lines depended the maintenance of the positions held 
by the right wing of the V. Corps. On May 22, following upon 
the retreat from the Campomolon line, the troops holding the 
lines in the Seven Communes had been detached from the V. 
Corps, and the command in this sector had been given to Gen. 
Lequio, who had come from Carnia. On May 24 the rest of the 
V. Corps had for the most part retired beyond the Posina or 
down the Astico to the plain, and had been replaced by the 27th 
Division. If Pasubio went, the line south of the Posina was 
turned, and the Austrians had a new route to the plain by the 
Valli dei Signori, as well as the opening they were now making 
for, by the Lower Astico. I’asubio was the key of the situa¬ 
tion, and the Austrians hammered unceasingly against Ber- 
totti’s right wing. The guns never ceased, and a long suc¬ 
cession of attacks broke in vain upon the Italian lines. The 
Austrian infantry advanced along the great ridge from Col 
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Santa; they came up from Anghebani and Thiesa in the Vallarsa 
and from the Val Terragnolo by the Borcola Pass. Bertotti 
had four brigades under his command, including the remains 
of the Roma, and the 6th Group of Alpini, and he changed his 
troops continuously. The conditions were very hard, and frost¬ 
bite was responsible for many casualties, for the snow still lay 
deep on the high ridges, but the spirit of the troops was proof 
against all trials, and it was against the iron lines of Pasubio 
that the Austrian offensive came to failure. 

North-east of Pasubio, along all the rest of the mountain 
front to above the Val Sugana, the Austrians gained notable 
successes. The gap between the 35th and 34th Divs. had been 
filled by the arrival of the 30th Div. (XIV. Corps), and the aSth 
was on its way, the three Divs. (34th, 30th and 28th) now form¬ 
ing the XIV. Corps under Lequio. But von Koevess’s attack 
had broken through the Italian line in the Seven Communes. 
For two days the Italian 34th Div. had fought off the attacks 
of the Graz (III.) Army Corps. On May 21 the order was 
given to retire to the line Monte Verena-Cima di Campolongo, 
and the stay on this line was short. Contact was lost with the 
left wing of the XVIII. Corps in the Val Sugana, and the Aus¬ 
trians turned the right wing of the division by a bold and skilful 
advance by way of the Porta Manazzo. A retreat was ordered 
to the Portule line, east of the Val d'Assa, which was supiioscd 
to be the principal line of resistance. The 34th was unable to 
stand on this line. Owing to an error in the transmission of an 
order the Alpine troops who were holding the positiotLS of Cima 
Undid and Cima Dodici retired before the Austrians attacked, 
and uncovered the flank of the division, while on the same day 
(May 23) the attacking forces succeeded in occupying the im¬ 
portant position of Como di Campo Verde (6,815 ft.). Next 
day the attack was continued from north and west, and the 
Italians were swept off the whole line between the. Val d’Assa 
and the Val Galmarara. A number of prisoners and guns were 
lost, and prospects looked black for the Italians, though the 
28th Div. wiis now coming into action. On May 26 the situa¬ 
tion was such that Cadoma thought it wise to make further 
preparations for a step which he had already considered and 
planned—a retreat from the Isonro and Cadoro. He ordered 
all heavy artillery not absolutely necessary for defensive pur¬ 
poses, and all stores beyond the minimum required for immediate 
supplies, to be withdrawn from the Isonzo front and brought 
south of Treviso, behind the Silo. With the possibility of a 
general retreat in view, it seemed necessary to withdraw the 
heaviest impedimenta in good time. Although Cadorna be¬ 
lieved that he could hold back the Austrian attack, he had 
no intention of omitting any precautions. 

The Italian position looked unfavourable and worse was yet 
to come, but Cadorna’s confidence W'as justified. The impetus 
of the Austrian attack was dwindling. ' The effort had been 
great, and losses had been very heavy. The attacking divisions 
were beginning to lose their offensive value, and the reserves 
were insufficient. By May 27 Conrtid had been compelled to 
ask Falkenhayn to send to Italy a <livision of the Austrian XII. 
Corps, which belonged to Prince Leo]iold’s Army Group. By. 
the end of the month Cadoma was holding his own, although 
both Dankl and von Koeve.ss were still making progress. 

On May 27 Dankl’s left wing was down in the Astico valley 
and close upon Arsiero, and on the following day his centre 
crossed the Posina in force and attacked the Italian 27th Div. 
on the southern slopes of the valley. Stiff fighting took place 
beneath Soglio di Campiglia and Pria For.a, and the Italians 
withdrew to the mountain line which had been hiistily prepare<l 
from Forni Alti by Monte Spin to Pria Forii. Retiring on the 
night of May 29, the troops that were to fall back upon Pria 
Fori lost their way in the dark and kept too far south, halting 
on Monte Ciove, the ridge that joins Pria Fora to Monte 
Novegno and Monte Brazome. At dawn the mistake was 
realized, but the quick-following enemy were already in posses- ' 
sion of Pria Fori, which is almost Impregnable from the south. 

A desperate attack failed to retrieve the error, and Pria Fori 
remained in possession of the Austrians. 


The line now held by the Italians (27th and oth Divs.) was 
the last bulwark defending the plains in this sector, and both 
here and across the Astico the Austrians made a great effort to 
break through. The bulk of the 30th Div. was slowly pushed 
back across the Val Canaglia, in spite of a prolonged and gal¬ 
lant resistance by the Grenadier Bde. on Monte Cengio. Al¬ 
though the Grenadiers finally lost the summit of Cengio, they 
held on to the lower slopes above Schiri, and Dankl was unable 
to make headway in the valley, while the right of the division 
was swung back to the western slopes of Monte Pau. For a 
long fortnight Dankl hammered at the line south of the Posina 
and east of the Val Canaglia, but could not gain a yard. On 
June 1 the 27th Div. front was reduced, the remade 3Sth Div. 
under Gen. Petitti di Roreto coming into line in the Novegno 
sector, and the gth (Gen. Gonzaga) taking both sides of the 
Astico valley. Dankl’s attack was specially directeil against 
two points: Monte Pasubio, where troops of the VIII. and XV. 
Corps were thrown again and again to the attack, and the 
Novegno sector, where the Archduke Charles concentrated his 
main effort again.st Petitti’s troops. The attack was bound to 
follow this direction. It has been suggested that the Arch¬ 
duke should have pushed straight for the plain, down the Lower 
Astico valley. If ground had been gaine<l here it would have 
l>een useless. The weak point of the Austritin position was 
that their successes were gained on a constantly narrowing front. 
The wings of the Italian line had held firm, and it was above all 
necessary to gain room south of Arsiero. On June 2, 3, 4 and 5 
matised infantry attacks were delivered south of the Posina, 
but no impression was made on the Italian lines. 

Meanwhile von Koevess had been pushing back the Italians 
in the Seven Communes. On May 28 Asiiigo was evacuated, 
and farther north the 34th Div. retreated from east of the Gal¬ 
marara across the parallel valleys of Nos and Campomulo. 
Farther north again the Austrians gained ground on the Mar- 
cesina plateau and so came within 4 m. of Primolanc in the Val 
Sugana. a point well behind the Italian lines in the valley. 
But communications were nearly impossible here, and von 
Koevess had to make his effort more to the south, narrowing 
still further the front of attack. An endeavour to gain ground 
in the Val Sugana had failed on May 26, and no other attempt 
was made in this sector, for which, in fact, there were no more 
troops available. 

By June 2 Cadorna’s V. Army was a.s.sembled in the Vieen- 
tine plain, and on June 4 Brusiloff broke through at Lutsk. 
The first news of the Russian attack tlid not perturb Austrian 
hea<lqtiartcrs, though Gen. von Cramon was taken aback. 
Conrad thought that his line in the east was firmly held. In a 
few days the situation was changed altogether. But even before 
the-news of the disaster had reached Bozen it was clear that the 
offensive again.st Italy htid failed. Von Koeve.ss was to gain a 
little more ground. After four days’ heavy fighting east of the 
Campomulo valley and towards the head of the Val Frenzela, 
on the evening of June 8 the Italian right on Monte Castelgom- 
berto was forced to retire from the summit of the mountain, but 
no ground was lost towards the Val Frenzela. The Austrians 
were only 3 m. from Valslagna, low down in the Brcnta valley, 
but they had shot their bolt. 

In spite of the news from the Russian front the attack was 
continued, south of Asiago and south of the Posina, for 10 more 
days. Here were the short e.st routes to the plain, and here the 
Austrians had been able to bring up their guns in sufficient num¬ 
bers. The Archduke Charles continued his attacks against 
I’etitti’s division, and Kirchbach's I. Corps made a great effort 
against the Italian positions south-west of Asiago. With the 
arrival of refinforcements the Italian line was once more rear¬ 
ranged, Gonzaga’s gth Div. passing to the X. Corps command 
(Gen. Grandi), the second division of the Corps (the 20th) lying 
in reserve, while the XXIV. Corps (Gen. Secco) came in be- 
i tween the X. and the XIV., its front-line division (the 32nd) 
taking over the gallant Grenadier Bde., which had suffered very 
severely in the Cengio and Val Canaglia fighting, and the 33rd 
being held in second line till June 7, when it replaced the 32nd. 
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The command of the 30th Div. received two fresh brigades, 
Forli and Piemonte, on June 7, after a furious attack which 
gave the Austrians a footing on Monte Lemerle, and for ro days 
the division fought off repeated infantry attacks. On June 15 
the Austrian command issued an army order saying that Monte 
I.«merle would fall in two days, and that only three mountains 
blocked the way to Milan. For four days the Austrians attacked, 
making a last effort on June 18, when 20 battalions were sent in 
against the Lemerlc-Magnaboschi line in an attempt to drive 
a wedge between the Italian 30th and 33rd Divisions. The 
attack failed completely, thanks to the heroic defence of the 
Forli lidc., and the admirable work of the Italian field guns. 
To the east of the Val Canaglia the result was the same, the 
Liguria Tide, of the 33rd Div. holding their ground against re¬ 
peated infantry attacks, backed by greatly superior artillery 
fire. Weakness in artillery was Cadorna’s main preoccupa¬ 
tion for many days. In the early stages of the offensive the 1 . 
Army had lost over 400 guns, including over :2o heavy and 
medium calibre. The first reenforcements had to be sent to 
strengthen the left wing. The next urgent need was north of 
Asiago, where the 34th Div. was reenforced by guns sent up by 
Enego, and in the Lower Astiro, to atop the Archduke Charles. 
The troops between Asiago and the Val Canaglia had very few 
guns, and even when sufficient artillery reenforcements were 
available Cadorna preferred fir.st to strengthen his wings for the 
counter-attack that he was already preparing. 

The Archduke Charles made his last infantry attack on June 
14, at the close of three days’ heavy fighting for Monte Ciove, 
in which the Cagliari Bde. withstood repeated attempts to 
break through at this vital point. The rest of the division was 
equally staunch, and the troops were helped by the example of 
their commander. Petitti had established his divisional com¬ 
mand far forward on Monte Novegno, where it came under the 
heaviest shell-fire. AH around the ground was pocked with shell- 
holes; several times telephonic communication was interrupted, 
so that orders had to be given by megaphone or bugle; on June 
12 the majority of the divisional staff was put out of action by a 
direct hit. The command was obviously too far forward, but it 
was the knowledge of their general’s presence, amid the same 
dangers as themselves, that kept the men firm in their places in 
spite of the long strain and terrible losses. The Cagliari Bde. 
lost two-thirds of its strength, and other units suffered nerirly 
as heavily. 

The last Austrian blow was struck on June 18, south of 
Monte Lemerle, in vain, when already the first move of the 
Italian counter-attack had taken place. Cadorna had declined 
to draw upon his new V. Army prematurely, as he wished to 
keep a “ mass of manmuvre ” in hand against the possibility 
of a break-through by the Austrians; but by June 2 he felt him¬ 
self master of the .situation. He had 12 divisions in the plain 
under Frugoni, and the attack was already slackening. The 
XXIV. Corps was detached from the V. Army and sent to the 
south of the Asiago plateau, as already described, and orders 
were given to the XX. Corps to concentrate north of the Val 
Frenzela and prepare to attack the Austrian left. The attack 
was not to be made until the position in the centre was assured, 
and it was to be accompanied by an advance from Pasubio 
upon Col Santo. On June 13 Cadorna took counsel with his 
generals, who were nearly unanimous in expressing a grave view 
of the situation. Bertotti was confident that he had the meas¬ 
ure of his adversary in the Pasubio sector; the others felt them¬ 
selves still hard pressed by the Archduke Charles and von 
Koevess’s right wing. Cadorna had confidence in his own esti¬ 
mate of the situation, and confirmed the order for an attack by 
the XX. Corps, which came into action between the XIV. and 
the XVIII. 1 'he Alpine troops on the right of the Corps pushed 
forward quickly and occupied various important heights on the 
northern rim of the Asiago plateau. But the Austrians were 
now getting ready to go—out of the salient and back to a 
strong line which they had already selected. 

Attacking on May 25, all along the line, the Italians found 
the invaders in retreat. In some places rear-guards were left to 
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cover the withdrawal; in others the Italians, advancing cau¬ 
tiously, in some cases too cautiously, found no resistance until 
they had made considerable progress over the difficult ground. 
The counter-offensive, which was to be directed against the two 
sides of the Austrian srdient, was never fully developed, for it 
was anticipated by the Austrians, who withdrew skilfully and 
in good order. The fine chosen by Krauss ran from south of 
Rovereto in front of Col Santo to the Borcola Pass; thcnca 
along the rim of the Arsiero plateau, north of the Posina and 
east of the Upper Astico; thence north-eastward across the Val 
d’Assa to Monte Mosciagh, and thence northward to the old 
frontier. This gave a very strong defensive line, with ample 
depth east of the Upper Val d’Assa, which therefore remained 
entirely in Austrian hands, a useful line of communication in 
any case, and an invaluable opening in the event of further offen¬ 
sive action. 

Cadorna was especially anxious to reach the Portule line, and 
he reenforced the troops in the Seven Communes (now under the 
command of Gen. Mambrotti, who had replaced Lequio) by 
four divisions of the V. Army, now available as a reserve on 
the understanding that they were not to be employed unless 
the situation should develop favourably. But the Austrians 
had a great advantage in position, and used it well. The 
Italian attacks, hamlii ai>ped by the limitation imposed, made 
little headway, though they prevented the dispatch of Austrian 
units already under orders for the eastern front. Farther 
south, repeated attempts were made to retake Monte Ciraonc, 
which the Archduke Charles had wished to abandon, but which 
Krauss insisted should be held. Although Alpine troops 
gained a footing north of the summit they were subsequently 
blown off by a mine, and Monte Cimone, which rises sheer-sided, 
like a vast battleship, between the Astico and the Rio Freddo, 
completely dominating the Arsiero basin, remained in Austrian 
hands. 

Cadorna relinquished the idea of a big counter-offensive as 
soon as he foimd a resistance which could only be overcome by 
long preparation and the use of artillery in mtiss. The fighting 
which took place after the first week in July was all directed to 
masking his intention to attack with all speed upon the Isonzo. 

The Austrian attempt to break through ended in definite 
failure, and even its secondary object, that of preventing the 
Italian offensive on the Isonzo, was not attained. But the 
attack was well planned, and conducted with skill and deter¬ 
mination. The Austrian artillery fire was very destructive; 
the transport was admirably organized, and worked very well in 
spite of the great difficulties of the terrain; the infantry, most of 
them picked troops, fought with high courage and determination. 
Failure was due to the fact that the attack met with a resistance 
that went beyond Conrad’s calculations. In the first days of 
the attack some Italian units, badly placed and badly handled, 
showed only a feeble .opposition. In the weeks that followed, 
the men who held at Passo di Buolc and on Pasubio, south of the 
Posina and east of the Val Canaglia and in the Seven Com¬ 
munes, outnumbered at first and always outgunned, completely 
broke up the attack that had begun so well. The casualty list 
shows the nature of the fighting. The Austrian losses were 
estimated at over 100,000 men; the Italian figures, up to the 
end of the counter-movement, are; 35,000 killed and 75,000 
wounded, with 45,000 prisoners, many of whom should be count¬ 
ed among the wounded. 

The success of the Italian resistance was primarily due to the 
power of the Italian soldier, when properly handled, to take 
hard punishment. It has already been said that in the initial 
phase of the battle the Italian leadership was at fault, and on 
this point much controversy has taken place, one party blaming 
Cadorna and another Brusati. In view of the facts and figures 
it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the chief 
responsibility lay with Brusati. On his own showing he had 
forces that he considered sufficient, and perhaps they might 
have been if they had been more skilfully disposed. Brusati 
had failed to realize the necessity of defence in depth, or the 
essentials of a good defensive line, but a graver error stiU was 
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his neglect in regard to the preparation of second-line positions. 
It was serious enough that the positions indicated by Cadoma 
in the early days of the war had not been prepared. Much 
more serious was Brusati’s report that these lines were in a 
satisfactory state of efliciency, when in fact they were largely 
untouched. Cadoma relied upon Brusati’s reports, and when, 
at the end of April, he inspected the positions himself, the 
enemy attack was daily expected, and it was too late to effect 
more than slight modifications. In reply to the common 
criticism that Cadoma ought to have inspected the lines earlier, 
the answer is that he was fully occupied from Oct. to Dec. iqis 
with his Isonzo offensive, and that from Dec. to April the greater 
part of the line between the Val Lagarina and the Val Sugana 
was under deep snow. After the initial disasters, which can 
scarcely be laid at his door, Cadoma showed the qualities of a 
great leader. He was quick to grasp the situation, and effective 
in the measures he took to cope with it. And he realized, when 
the outlook seemed blackest and all his generals were against 
him, that the impetus of the enemy attack was failing and that 
he could control the situation. 

It has been suggested that Cadoma should have pursued his 
counter-offensive and left the Isonzo alone. There will always 
be adherents of the fallacy that Italy should have attacked 
through the Trentino, though they are in the main confined to 
those who do not know the country, or those who have no 
experience of modern war. With these, presumably, no argu¬ 
ment would serve. To those who maintain that Cadoma should 
have sacrificed everything in order to improve his defensive 
position in the Trentino sector, it may he answered that the 
line on which he stopped (or rather the modification of it neces¬ 
sitated by the retreat after Caporetto), properly prepared, 
backed by other lines in sufficient depth, and adequately served 
by new roads, was maintained until the end of the war. In 
refusing to waste men in attempting more than was necessary 
Cadoma took the right decision, and won a notable success. 

(W. K. McC.) 

ASIA MIHOR (see 2.757).—^With the Turkish revolution in 
igo8 and the Armenian massacres of the following year began 
a series of radical changes in the political division of Asia Minor; 
nor was it yet possible in the summer of 1021 to foresee the end. 
In the Italo-Turkish and Balkan wars of 1011-3 the Ottoman 
Empire lost islands on the coast of Asia Minor. The World War 
of igi4-Ji saw the end of the empire itself, and the substitution 
of a Turkish state confined almost wholly to Asia Minor. The 
occupation of considerable territory by Oreece in the region of 
Smyrna became effective, and at the same time the Turkish 
Nationalist Government with its capital in Anatolia offered 
successful armed resistance to the full execution of the Treaty 
of Sevres. These events were accompanied by further Armenian 
massacres on the greatest scale. Asia Minor as a geographical en¬ 
tity was therefore in igzi in no sense anyJonger a political unit. 

ASKWITH, GEORGE RANKER ASKWITH, isT Baron (1861- 
), English lawyer and civil servant, was bom at Morley, 
Yorks, Feb. 17 1861. and was educated at Marlborough and 
Brasenose College, Oxford. He was called to the bar in 1886 
(K.C. igo8), and in iSog was one of the counsel in the Vene¬ 
zuelan arbitration case. In 1007 he entered the railways section 
of the Board of Trade as assistant secretary, and in igog was 
appointed comptroller-general of the Commercial, Labour and 
Statistical Departments of the Board of Trade. He acted as 
arbitrator in many industrial disputes, and in igii was created 
K.C.B. in recognition of his valuable work in that capacity. 
In Kjii he became chairman of the recently constituted Indus¬ 
trial Council, in igi2 he made a special report for the (Jovern- 
ment on the Canadian labour laws, and in 1015 was appointed 
chairman of the Government Arbitration Committee under 
the Munitions of War Acts, holding this post till 1017. On the 
Committee of Production he did important work for the Govem- 
nftit. In igtg he retired from his position as chief industrial 
commissioner, and was raised to the peerage. His wife, whom 
he married in igo8, was a daughter of Archibald Peel, nephew of 
the statesman Sir Robert Peel, and the widow of Maj. Henry 


Graham (d. igo7). During the World War she was an active 
and energetic member of the Central Committee on Women’s 
Employment, and was created C.B.E. in 1918. 

ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY (1852- ), E^lish statesman 

(rcc 2.760), had been confirmed in power as Prime Minister by 
the general election of Jan. igio, but the political situation 
resulting from it was still one of unexampled difficulty (see 
English History). On several occasions during the ensuing 
parliamentary session, he put off importunate questioners, 
with regard to the policy of the Ministry, by saying that they 
had better “ wait and see.” The phrase was remembered, and 
was often used by critics in subsequent years, especially during 
the World War, as a compendious description of what they con¬ 
sidered to be the procraiitinating attitude of the Prime Minister 
and his Government. But there was no procrastination in Mr. 
Asquith's attitude in the autumn, as soon ns the conference 
arranged between the opposing political leaders on the constitu¬ 
tional crisis had definitely failed. He ami his Cabinet at once 
took decisive measures to get it settled in their own sense. On 
Nov. 15—the day Parliament reassembled for its autumn session 
—^they advised the Crown to dissolve, but only on the under¬ 
standing that “ in the event of the policy of the Government 
being approved by an adequate majority in the new House of 
Commons His Majesty will be ready to exercise his constitutional 
powers, which may involve the prerogative of creating peers, 
if needed, to secure that effect shall be given to the decision of the 
country.” The King reluctantly consented, and the dissolution 
was .announced on Nov. 18; but the terms of the understanding 
w'hich had been arrived at between the Crown and its advisers 
were not revealed till the crisis in the following summer. The 
second general election of igio was held in Dec.; and the verdict 
of the j)receding Jan. was almost precisely confirmed. 

Having, with the aid of Labour and the Nationalists, who 
were both thoroughly with him on the constitutional issue, 
a clear majority of about 120, the Prime Minister went straight 
ahead with the Parliament bill, which had two main objects; 
to take from the Lords all power of either rejecting or amending 
a Money bill, and to provide that a bill passed in three successive 
sessions by the Commons should become law without the Lords' 
assent. He carried the second reading in March with the closure, 
defeated the stubborn resistance of the Unionists in committee by 
aid of the “ kangaroo ” closure, and obtained the third reading 
oil May 15 by an unbroken majority of izi. He did not conceal 
in the debate that the first use to which the new powers con¬ 
ferred by the bill on the Commons would be put was to pass the 
Irish Home Rule bill, followed by the rest of the controversiid 
Liberal programme. When the Lords, after allowing the second 
reading to pass, introduced by an enormous mtijority an amend¬ 
ment (amongst others) providing for the submission to a popular 
vote of certain fundamental measures, he forthwith announced, 
in a letter to Mr. Balfour on the day (July 20) on which the 
amended bill was read a third time in the Lords, that the Govern¬ 
ment would ask the House of Commons to disagree with the 
amendments, adding:— 

In the circumstances, should the necessity arise, the Government 
will advise the King to exercise his prerogative to secure the passing 
into law of the bill in substantially the same form in which it left 
the House of Commons, and His Majesty has been pleased to signify 
that he will consider it his duty to accept and act on that advice. 

This, the first public announcement of the King’s consent 
to the creation of sufficient peers to pass the bill, produced an 
explosion among the Opposition; and the Unionist hotheads, 
among whom Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. F. E. Smith (afterwards 
Lord Birkenhead) were conspicuous, shouted “ Traitor ” at Mr. 
Asquith in the House of Commons, and refused to let him deliver 
the speech in which he was to explain his policy. But he had, 
effected his object of dividing the Unionist party; and eventually 
a sufficient number of peers followed their leaders in bowing to 
force majeure and allowing the bill to pass rather than risk the 
degradation of their House by an unlimited creation (see 
English History). Mr. Asquith welcomed the vote of censure 
which the Opposition promoted in the House of Commons; gave 
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an a«»unt of the understanding entered into with the King be¬ 
fore the last dissolution; pointed out that the Parliament bill had 
been twice approved by the electorate in principle and once in its 
substantial details, that there was no alternative Government 
possible and no responsible minister at its head would advise 
another general election with any hope of a different result. 
The vote of censure was repelled by the usual Government 
majority; and, though Mr. As(|uilh’s course had profoundly 
exasperated his opponents, the direct and unflinching manner 
in which he had carried his policy through raised his own parlia¬ 
mentary reputation and strengthened his Government. 

Having cleared the way by the Parliament Act, which he 
described as “ a landmark in jiolitical development,” the Mme 
Minister pressed forward, by frequent use of the closure, in 
the three following sessions—of igia, igi3, and igi4—the 
two bills on which Liberal partisans had specially set their heart, 
the Irish Home Rule bill, and the Welsh Disestablishment bill. 
Of the Home Rule bill he took the main charge himself, ad¬ 
vocating it as being strictly in accordance with the spirit and 
tendency of imperial development. In July 1Q12 he went across 
to Dublin, and at a great Nationalist meeting in the Theatre 
Royal he described the intention of the Government to be to 
unite the Engbsh and Irish democracies. While sjreaking as a 
rule respectfully of Ulster, and offering to strengthen the safe¬ 
guards for her welfare contained in the bill, he resolutely refused, 
till the autumn of 1013, to consider the possibility of her exclusion 
even for a time. But after the signing of the Ulster covenant, 
the enrolment and drilling of thousands of volunteers, and the 
establishment by Sir Edward Carson of a “ provisional Govern¬ 
ment ”—with none of which operations did he think it wise to 
interfere—he realized that, unless Ulster were placated, the new 
Home Rule constitution could not be set up without something 
like civil war. Accordingly, at Ladybank, in Oct. IQ13, he said 
that he desired a .settlement by consent, and invited a frank 
interchange of views; but he stipulated that there must be a 
subordinate Irish Parliament and an executive responsible to 
it in Dublin, and that no insuperable bar must be erected to 
Irish unity. In pursuance of this policy, he announced early 
in the following March, when moving for the third time the 
second rending of the Home Rule bill, that the Government 
would propose that any county in Ulster might vote itself out 
of the bill for a period of six years. This did not at all satisfy 
the Unionists, who demanded that Ulster should be omitted 
till Parliament otherwise ordered. At this moment occurred 
the incident at the Curragh, where military officers, when 
questioned on their views, offered their resignations rather than 
undertake military operations against Ulster. The War Office 
prevailed on them to withdraw their resignations by an assurance 
that there was no intention of cru.shing political opfiositkin to 
Home Rule; a kind of bargain which the Liberal party and the 
Liberal press vehemently condemned and the Government 
itself repudiated. General Seely, the War Minister, immediately 
resigned, and Mr. Asquith met this situation by himself as¬ 
suming the seals of the Secretary of State. He laid it down that 
it was not right to ask an officer what he would do in a remote 
and hypothetical contingency, still less could it be right for an 
officer to ask a Government to give him any assurance. Such a 
claim, once admitted, would put the Government and Parliament 
at the mercy of the military. He would administer the War Office, 
he told his constituents, in the spirit of Chatham, who said, 
“ The army will hear nothing of politics from me, and in return 
1 expect to hear nothing of politics from the army.” These 
events raised ]>as8ions on both sides, but the Prime Minister 
refused to be moved from his offer. The amending bill was 
introduced in the Lords, but was transformed by Unionist amend¬ 
ments into one for the permanent exclusion of Ulster—a change 
which the Government refused to accept. Mr. Asquith then, 
in a final effort for settlement by consent, risked his popularity 
with Radicals and Labour men by advising the King to invite 
the leaders of the Enghsh and Irish parties to a small con¬ 
ference at Buckingham Palace. When this conference, too, 
after a four days’ session, failed on July 24, he was relieved of his 
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difficulty as to the next step by the outbreak of the World War. 

In no other domestic measures of his Government during 
this period had Mr. Asquith taken so prominent and personal a 
part as in the Parliament Act and the Home Rule bill. But he 
was, of course, mainly responsible for the drastic use of the 
closure, in various forms, without which, indeed, it might have 
been impossible to get the most contentious of the Government 
bills through at all. He was active in efforts, first to avert, 
and then to compose the great coal strike of the early spring of 
1912. From the third week in Feb. (ill the middle of March he 
was in constant conference with both owners and miners; and 
when conciliation failed he finally introduced and passed a Coal¬ 
mines (minimum wage) bill, which brought about a settlement 
at Easter. With the transport strike in the summer of 1912 he 
declined to interfere. His various franchise bills came to naught 
owing to the difficulties introduced by the claim of a large body 
of women to the suffrage. Though he was prepared to leave that 
thorny question to be decided freely by the House, he was himself, 
unlike the majority of his colleagues, opposed to giving women 
the vote, and was, accordingly, in the last few years before the 
war, frequently subjected to rudeness and insult by the militant 
section of suffragists. While in the domestic legislation which he 
promoted, especially after he was compelled by his own party’s 
electoral losses in 1910 to rely largely on Nationalist and Labour 
votes, Mr. Asquith leaned to the Radical side, in foreign and 
imperial policy and in matters of defence he acted up to the 
Liberal Imperialist principles of which he had been the standard- 
bearer while in opposition. He took a keen interest in his duties 
as chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence; he strongly 
supported Lord Haldane in his efforts to make the army more 
efficient as a striking force; he steadily backed first Mr. McKenna, 
and afterwards Mr. Churchill, in their extensive programmes, 
which increased the navy estimates from some £32,000,000 in 
igo8 to nearly £52,000.000 in 1914; he was the first ITime Minister 
to preside in a ailonial, now become an imperial, conference; 
and while, owing to his Free-Trade principles, he rejected 
colonial or imperial preference, he pushed forward organized 
schemes for im]:)erial defence. The experience of the World War, 
however, seemed to show that he made a mistake in accepting 
the Declaration of l4)ndon. In foreign affairs he gave consistent 
and strenuous support to Sir Edward Grey, who had conthiucd 
to develop the national pohey previously laid down by Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. This was fully recognized by the 
Oiiposition, who supported him on these questions against the 
sporadic attacks of Radicals, Nationalists, and Lal)Our men. 
Whenever Mr. A.squilh had to speak to the world as the nation’s 
mouthpiece, in Parliament or at Guildhall, he produced a weighty 
impression by his clearness and candour in statement, and his 
dignified and sonorous phraseology. 

When the world crisis came in the end of July 1914, he had 
to translate speech into action, with a hesitating Cabinet, and a 
still more hesitating party, behind him. He, like Sir Edward 
Grey, had l>een lulled into comparative optimism by the specious¬ 
ly reasonable attitude of Germany in the Balkan negotiations; 
and he was confronted by a strong section in the Cabinet, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Lloyd George, who at first refused to see cause, in 
the threat to France, for British armed intervention. On the 
other hand, he had the tender of support from the Unionists 
in continuation of their foreign policy since 1905. In the end, 
the violation of Luxemburg and Belgium by Germany solved 
all his difficulties, and enabled him to preserve his Cabinet intact 
save for the perhaps inevitable resignations of Lord Morley 
and Mr. Burns; but even before this happened it was becoming 
clear that he and .Sir Edward Grey would take their stand by the 
side of France. His public language was eminently worthy of the 
occasion. On July 30 he told the House of Commons that the 
Amending bill must be postponed. The issues of peace and war, 
he said, were hanging in the balance; it was of vital importance 
that Great Britain, who had no direct interests at stake, should 
present a united front, and speak and act with the authority of 
an undivided nation. He left to the Foreign Secretary the duty 
of explaining the diplomatic position on Monday Aug. 3; but 
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* V 

j r ihp (lav after war had begun, the 

"‘‘’‘vof oTirfor £.c«.c^-^: maintaining that “the 


first 


l,OW, o - 

; vote o. » The fight was, firat, to fuUU 

war has l»en forred “I" .. secondly, to vindicate the 

a solemn intematiwal * . to be crushed, in 

principle that small "“jw , , j^y the arbitrary wiU of a 
defiance of international g Ko’naUon, he said, ever entered 
strong and overmastering iw ^ conscience and a stronger 

SriXl"”! ««h.ln, to p^pto vlul U, .h, dviM 

'"if Response to a public demand, peremptorily voiced in the 
press, he now brought Lord Kitchener, who was on the point 
of starting back, after a brief visit home, to resume his duties as 
Tlritlsh aoent in KitVPt, into the Cabinet as Minister of War, 
surrendering to him the seals which he had held himself oy®'" 
four months, and he gave him a wide discretion 
the war by land. The conduct of the war remained ulti^tc y 
with the Cabinet, but its day-to-day direction was practiM ly 
carried on by Mr. Asquith, Lord Kitchener, and Mr.^ChurchiU, 
with the assistance of their technical advisers. As 1 rime Min¬ 
ister too, Mr. Asquith must be accorded his full share m the 
imnortani measures taken by the Cabinet at this time, such as 
the^fimincial moratorium, the prompt despatch of ‘j’® 
ary force, the enrolment of Kitchener s army, the gla(l acteplanc 
of^colonial help, the decision to bring over native troops from 
?nd 7 rami the Defence of the Realm Act. He. however, strain^ 
his rkations with the Unionists by dctermimng to pas the 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment bills under ‘•h® ^“ha- 
ment Act only providing that ncitlier should come into effect 
till after the war, and that special provision b® 

Ulster which should in no circumstances be coerced. He under 
ti a sS of Seeches in the autumn, notable alike for patriotic 
vSur and for lofty eloquence, in order to educate the nation as 
regards the objects and necessity of the war, awl to stimulate re- 
cJSiSig M the Guildhall on Sept. 4 he said that tbs w^ not 
merelv a material but a spiritual conflict, and recalled how Lng 
land had in the Napoleonic Wars responded to Titt s djnng ap^^ 
to her to save Europe by her example. At Edinburgh, 
i8 he said that the German creed of material force was a pur- 
hlirnl nhiloBODhv and that, while the British task might take 
monthf w year"^ the economic, monetary, and military and 
naval position was encouraging. At Dublin, on Sept. 2$, e 
annealed to Ireland to take her due share in a war ;^htch was 
b^hig fought in the interests of small nations^ At 
Oct 2 he revealed the fact that, in iqi2, the Cabinet had formal- 
W notified the German Government that Great Bntain would 
‘^neither make nor join in any unprovoked attack on ticmiiny, 
but that Germany had demanded in response a British pledge 
of absolute neutrality if she were engaged in war—a pledge which, 
M c“Sn could not possibly give. He fin^hed up this 
^r^s oT oSs by a resolute speech at Guildhall on Ixird 
Mayor’s day; when he told the city that it would be a long-drawn- 
^t^struggU, but that England would 

until Bel^um had recovered aU and more than aU that she had 
sacrificed*^ until France was adequately secured against the 
menace o aggression, until the rights of the smaUer national.t.M 
were placed ^ an unassailable foundation, untd the military 
dominion of Prussia was fully and finally destroyed, ^n Nov. 25 
he formed a war council, consisting of the UianceUor of the 
Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, the Indian Secretary and 
Lord Haldane, in addition to Lord Kitchener, Mr. 
and himself; but the main rcsponsibilily stiU rested on the last 
three, and the navd and militaiy experts attended in a some- 

'*'*As^tht'fcivour of the early months of the war died away, 
many troublesome questions embarrassed Mr. Asquith and hw 
Government. Besides the anxious problem of the DardaneUM 
expedition, he had to consider whether the system of compulsory 
se^ce hateful to the traditions of the Liberal party, had not 
become Inevitable; how to eradicate spying, and to what extent 
to imern aliens; htiw to deal with the problem of the liquor trade 
and traffic, which seriously interfered with necessary producUon, 


howto prevent the occurrence during war of mdusttiaJ disp 
which frequently broke out in the first half of ipiS- Drink an 
strikes had a close bearing on the problem which became specially 
urgent in April, the absolute necessity of an enormous increase m 
munitions of war. The Times revealed the perilous shortage 
at the front; Mr. Lloyd George dilated upon it m the House; 
but Mr. Asquith, in a speech at Newcastlc-on-Tyne on Apnl 30, 
which was mainly devoted to emphasizing the importance of 
motiriel in this war and to encouraging miners, shipbuUders 
engineers, iron workers, and dockers to further ®ffort». ««®d 
a storm of criticism by denying that the operations in the fidd 

had been crippled because of a want of ammunition. 

The uneasiness in the country immediatdy increas^, and 
there was a pronounced demand for broadening the tois of 
Government. On May 12 Mr. Asquith repudiated the idea tha 
any such step was in contemplation; but a week later, the Qu^® 
which had developed between Mr. Churchill and Ixird Fisher 
at the Admiralty convinced him that there must ^ a change, 
and he invited the Unionists, the Laboiw party, and the leaders 
of the two Irish parlies to join him in office, by forming a Coali¬ 
tion Ministry. From all whom he invited, but Mr. Retoond, he 
rlcdved acMptances, and he was able to find places in his new 
Cabinet for them without excluding any important previous 
colleague of his own, except Lord Haldane, whose German af¬ 
finities had offended public opinion. He gamed '•>’® ^ 

many powerful men among the Umomsts-Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lord irnsdowne. Mr, Balfour, Ixird Curzon, Mr Chamberlain, 
Mr. Long, Mr. F. E. Smith, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Selborne, 
of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Brace from the Labour party; and 
of Sir Edward Carson, the Ulster leailer But he kept the pre¬ 
miership in his own hands, and retained Sir Edward Grey at 
the Foreign Office, and Lord Kitchener at tlie War Office. 
explained his decision in the House of Commons in these words; 

What f rame to think was needed, was such a broadening of the 

vfeu itudes^t^ wore more rrsohitc than 

«er wFth one hc.U and one purpose; to obliterate all distinctions am 
pirsonal and political as well as every moral and material 
force in the prosecution of their cause. 

He emphasized the facts (i) that in the Coalition no surrender 
was implied of convictions on either side; (2) that there was no 
diange in national policy, which was “ to pursue this war at any 
cost to a victorious issue.” His Coalition Goycrnmtint made a 
good start. He constituted a new Ministry of Munitions, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Lloyd George, who had by this time impreased 
the public as being the most resolute and determined of his col¬ 
logues; he and his Cabinet issued a great war loan; they intro- 
duOd a measure for national registration; they imposed an 
enormously increased taxation; and there was estabhshed in the 
cSt a system of pooling salaries, so that every mimstcr 
Oould receive the same amount. In June Mr. Asquith paid a 
four days’ visit to the British front m 1 -ranee; and m July he 
SOnira conference at Calais in which BriUsh statesmen and 
generals met French statesmen and generals m order to codrdi- 
Lte Allied action-the first of many conferences *® 

On the adjournment of Parliament on July 28 he said that the 

war had become a struggle of endurance. 

The formation of the CoaUtion did not stem the agitation for 
compulsory service; and in the autumn Mr. Asquith s Gover^ 
ment appointed Lord Derby director of recruiting, m the ho^ 
that bis energy would produce such satisfactory re.sdtys to 
obviate the necessity of resorting to compulsion. But Mr. 
Asquith stated that, if Lord Derby failed to bring m sufficient 
single men, he would come to the House without any hf't^tion 
and recommend some form of legal obbgation. Lord Derby 
had a considerable but not an adequate success; and My As- 
cuilh was driven to introduce compulsion 111 1916, at first in a 
^mewhat modified form, but later as umvemally 
to males between the ages of 18 and 4:. p®*® measures cau^d 
the resignation of Sir John Simon, the Home Secretary. Ihis 
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wa# the third loss of a colleague which the Prime Mmister had 
sufiered since the Coalition. Sir Edward Carson, the Attorney- 
General, had resigned in the autumn owing to the muddles of 
ministerial policy in the Balkans, and Mr. Churchill because of 
his exclusion from the immediate direction of the war. All three 
became occasionally keen critics of their former colleagues, whose 
delays in this vital matter of universal service weakened and 
discredited them in the country. 

Mr. Asquith took a further step early in lord in the direction 
of close colSpcration between the Allies by allending, along with 
Sir E. Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Kitchener and Gen. Sir 
William Robertson, an Allied conference in Paris, representative 
not only of England and France, but of Ru.ssia, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Serbia, and Portugal. Thence he went on to Rome, 
where he visited the Pope, and made a speech in the Capitol 
declaring the solidarity of Italy, France, and England at that 
critical moment of the world’s history; afterwards proceeding to 
the Italian headquarters, where he was received by King Victor 
Emanuel and Gen. Cadoma. Later, in June, he and his Govern¬ 
ment arranged an economic conference, also in Paris, which 
provided for measures of economic union between the Allies, 
for conservation of the national resources of Allied countries, 
and for economic protection against enemy trade “ penetration ” 
and " dumping ” after the war. His special attention was claimed 
at the end of April by rebellion in Ireland, the most serious in¬ 
cident of which w'as the capture of a grent part of Dublin for 
a week by rebels (see Ireland). After the suppression of the 
rising by the troops and the prompt execution of the leaders, 
he appointed a commis.sion of inquiry, and he himself visited 
Ireland and returned with a conviction that a united effort must 
be made to reconstitute Irish government. He appointed Mr. 
Lloyd George to negotiate and formukte suggestions. In the 
result he proposed a provisional settlement, for the war and 12 
months after, on the basis of bringing the Home Rule Act with 
certain amendments into immediate operation, with the ex¬ 
clusion of six Ulster counties. To this Sir Edward Carson agreed, 
but Mr. Redmond objected to the amendments, and nothing was 
done. The negotiations lost Mr. Asquith the services of Lord 
Selbome as the rebellion had deprived him of those of Mr. Birrcll, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Tile basis of bis ministry was rudely shaken in the summer of 
1016 by the loss of Lord Kitchener at sea. Lord Kitchener’s jilace 
at the War Office was taken by Mr. Lloyd George, whose reputa¬ 
tion for “ getting things done ” had been enormously enhanced 
by the energy wdth which he had organized the jlinistry of 
Munitions. The attack on the Somme seemed to promise an 
end to the trench war, but after many weeks of most determined 
fighting the German line was not broken through; and in the 
latter part of the year Rumania was cru.sbed. Tliese events in¬ 
creased public dissatisfaction, which had been stimulated by 
half-hearted dealings with the blockade of Germany, with the 
food problem, and with the creation of an adequate aerial force; 
and public criticism was focused on Mr. Asquith, whose in¬ 
cautious phrase of six years before —“ wail and see ”—was 
frequcnl ly flung in his face. In the House of Commons two strong 
committees, one of Liberals and one of Conservatives, had been 
formed for the purpose of the resolute prosecution of the war and 
the keeping of ministers up to the mark. Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
were always resolute enough; he promptly denounced any over¬ 
tures of pacifists for a premature peace; but he w.as thought to be 
lacking in initiative, and to cany into the counsels of war some¬ 
what the altitude of an impartial Cabinet chairman weighing 
pros and cons and counting heads for a decision. 

The War Council initiated under his Liberal Government was 
continued with very little modification, save in personnel, under 
the Coalition; and the final authority remained with the Cabinet. 
It was fell that a small body, sitting daily, with power to act at 
once without reference, was essential for the proper conduct of 
the war. Mr. Lloyd George, the most active member of the 
War Council, by a letter on Dec. i, demanded the establish¬ 
ment of such a body, with himself as one of its members, but 
without Mr. Asquith. He subsequently amended his proposal, 


giving Mr. Asquith a cqnshltatiVe membership and a pbwer of 
veto. But it was clear that the effect must be to transfer fhe main 
conduct of the war from Mr. Asquith to Mr, Lloyd George. Mr. 
Asquith, who had consented to reconstruct his Government, 
refused Mr. Lloyd George’s ultimatum; and on Dec. 5 Mr. Lloyd 
George resigned. Without him Mr. Asquith clearly could not 
carry on, and he himself resigned the same evening, being suc¬ 
ceeded, after some complications, by Mr. Lloyd George. So 
ended a premiership which had lasted nearly nine years, and 
left an ineffaceable mark on English history. He carried into 
retirement bis principal Liberal colleagues, including Lord Grey 
of Fallodon; and many tributes of regard and respect were paid 
him by the Unionists who had been his colleagues. 

After his resignation Mr. Asquith took his seat on the front 
Opposition bench; but he disclaimed being in any sense a leader 
of Opposition, and affirmed that his one desire was to give the 
Government the benefit of whatever experience he had gained. 
He maintained this attitude throughout 1917, making resolute 
and helpful speeches in different parts of the country on behalf 
of the national war aims. In Parliament he rendered material 
assistance to the Mim'sterial Franchise bill; and he announced 
that the services of women during the war had converted him 
to female suffrage. In 1918 he became rather more critical, 
and in particular called parliamentary attention to a letter in 
which Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, formerly Director of Military 
Operations, challenged the veracity of ministerial statements. 
He moved to refer the general’s charges to a select committee of 
the Hou.se, but was beaten on a division by 293 votes to 106. 
This action, taken during the period of the alarming German 
advance, marked a definite cleavage with the Government, 
which was widened after the Armistice by the conditions under 
which the general election was held in December. Mr. Asquith 
and those of his colleagues who had not joined Mr. Lloyd George, 
together with a considcr.able section of Liberal members, de¬ 
clined to pledge their support to the Coalition Government, 
and desired to be returned as independent Liberals. As the 
electorate was resolved that those who had won the war should 
make the peace and begin the reconstruction of the country, 
he and the whole of his principal colleagues lost their seats, 
and only 28 of his followers in all were returned. He did not 
come back to Parliament till Feb. 1920, when he was elected at a 
by-election for Paisley. This time he appeared as the leader Of 
the independent Liberal Opposition which had been temporarily 
led in his absence by Sir Donald Maclean; but his followers, 
though they had gained some scats since the general election, 
were still smaller in number in Parh'ament than the representa¬ 
tives of L.alx)ur. Possibly for that rc.ason he was more active in 
the country than in Parliament, devoting himself to efforts for 
reviving the Liberal party. He maintained that the time was 
come to put an end to the Coalition and resume party Govern¬ 
ment. He attacked ministers for their departures from Free 
Trade, for their wasteful administration, and for their policy in 
Ireland. He strongly condemned reprisals in that island, and 
declared for Dominion Home Rule. For a time he seemed to be 
recovering his hold on the country; hut in the last half of 1920 
and in 1921 there was a setback. It was no help to his political 
position that Mrs. Asquith published in the autumn of J920 a 
volume of very frank and indiscreet Reminiscences. 

In 1918 Mr. Asquith himself published a volume of Occasional 
Addresses, delivered between the years 1893-1916, thus remind¬ 
ing the world that he was a worthy successor of a long line of 
scholarly and intellectual Prime Ministers, capable of treating 
with distinction and acceptance matters of the mind wholly un¬ 
connected with politics. The book contained, amongst others, 
Rectorial Addresses to the universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
a Presidential Address to the Classical Association; and a dis¬ 
sertation on “ biography ” read before the Edinburgh Philo¬ 
sophical Institution. The universities of the country duly recog¬ 
nized the claims made upon them by his scholarship. Besides 
being elected to the rectorships, first of Glasgow and then of 
Aberdeen, he received honorary degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, Durham, Bristol and Leeds. 
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Mr. Asquith had four sons and a daughter by hLs first marriage, 
and a son and a daughter by his second marriage. His cldrat son, 
Raymond Asquith (ifiyS-lpiO), had a brilliant career at Oxford, 
where he was a scholar of Baflinl, gained a first class lioth in classical 
moderations and in lit. hum., won the Ireland, Ciraven, and Derby 
scholarships, was president of the Union, and was finally elected in 
IQOJ to a fellowship at All Souls. He went to the bar, and acquired 
a considerable practice, but when the World War broke out he at 
once sought a commission and was killed in action in France as a 
lieutenant in the,Grenadier Guards. He left a widow and three 
children. The third son, ARTHUR Mklland AsQUITH (18H3- ), 

distinguished himself greatly in the war, becoming brigadier-general 
and D.S.O. In 1918 he was appointed controller of the Trench War¬ 
fare Department of the Ministry of Munitions, and in rgig con¬ 
troller, Appointmento Department, and member of council at the 
Ministry of Lalxiur. The fourth son, CYRtl. AsQUITH (1890- ), 

followed his brother Raymond in his Oxford career. He was a 
scholar of Balliol, gained a first class both in classical moderations 
and in lit. hum., won the Hertford, Ireland, Craven, and Eldon 
scholarships, and was elected fellow of Magdalen. 'I'he war came 
just at the close of his undergraduate life, and he served in the army 
liefore being called to the bar in 1920. Mr. Asquith’s daughter by 
his first wife, Violet, married his private secretary. Sir Maurice 
Bonhani-Carter; his daughter by his second wife, Elizaheth, 
married Prince Antoine Bibesco, for 16 years a member of the 
Rumanian Legation in Imndon, and in 1921 appointed Ruinanuin 
minister to the United States. (G. E. B.) 

ASTOR. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, ist Viscount (1848- 
1919) [rw 2.704], died at Brighton Oct. 18 iqiq. lie was in 
1916 raised to the peerage, and in 1917 was created a viscount. 

His son, William Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount Astor, 
born in New York May 19 1879, was educated at Eton and 
New College, Oxford. In 1911 he successfully contested the 
Sutton division of Plymouth as a Unionist, but vacated his 
seat in 1919 on succeeding to his father’s peerage. He was 
chairman of the Government Commitlee on tuberculosis and 
of the State Medical Research Committee. During the World 
War he was inspector of quartermaster-general services, and in 
1Q18 became parliamentary secretary to the Prime Minister. 
In Jan. 1919 he was appointed parliamentary secretary to the 
Local Government Board, and retained the same position on 
the formation of the Ministry of Health in Aug. igig. His 
wife, Nancy Witcher Astor, born in Virginia May 19 1879, 
was the daughter of Chiswcll Dabney Langhornc, of an old 
Virginian family. She married in 1897 Robert Gould Shaw, of 
Boston, from whom she obtained a divorce in lyoj, and in 1906 
married William Waldorf Astor, Jr. When her husband suc¬ 
ceeded to the viscountcy, Lady Astor, who had taken much 
interest in the local affairs of her husband’s former constitu¬ 
ency in Plymouth, was adopted there as Coalition Unionist 
candidate for the vacant seat in Parliament. She was elected 
by a substantial majority Nov. 28 1919, thus becoming the first 
woman to sit in the House of Commons. 

ASTRONOMY (.see 2.800).—This article Ls intended to cover 
the principal advances made during igio-21 in all the depart¬ 
ments of astronomy (including astrophysics) with the exception 
of the more technical results of celestial spectroscopy. Those 
investigations have been selected for discussion which appear 
to have had most conspicuous Influence on the general current 
of ideas. 

I. Observational Astronomy 

The Sun (see 26.83).—By means of the spcctroheliograph it is 
possible to obtain photographs of the sun in light of a single 
wave-length; we thus obtain a picture of the distribution of the 
matter which emiLs this wave-length, or a negative of the matter 
which absorbs it. In practice either calcium or hydrogen light is 
used, since these elements furnish spectral lines sufficiently 
isolated to give good results. The emission of a particular line 
depends on favourable conditions of temperature and density, 
and these will vary with the level in the sun’s atmosphere. Thus 
the function of the spectroheliograph is not so much to separate 
the itfatributions of particular elements as to isolate different 
frtwiSin the sun's atmosphere, and provide separate photo- 
graphaof what is occurring at each level. 

Th^ccent pictures obtained with this instrument are of great 
beauty, and reveal remarkable structure, which is entirely lost 
ordinary photographs which confuse all levels in a single 


blurred impression. The highest level is given by photographs 
taken in the red line of hydrogen Ho: these show feather-like 
clouds, whirling vortices, and long narrow black markings which 
are now known to belong to the red prominences seen projected 
on the disc. ’The vortices are of special interest because of their 
connexion with sunspots; in most cases a sunspot occupies the 
trough of each whirlpool or whirlwind. If the whirling matter is 
electrically charged it should act like a solenoid and produce a 
magnetic field of force; and this consideration led G. E. Hale (i) 
to lest whether a magnetic field could be detected in sunspots. 
When light is emitted or absorbed in a magnetic field each spec¬ 
tral line is broken up into two or more components—the well- 
known Zeeman effect; in particular, for light travelling along the 
lines of force, the spectral line is replaced by two components 
circularly polarized in opposite directions. Applying the test 
for circular polarization clear evidence of the magnetic field in 
solar vortices was obtained. In general the field strength in¬ 
dicated in a sunsjxil is of the order 2,000 or 3,000 gausses. It is 
probably owing to the Zeeman effect that a large proportion 
of the lines observed in sunspots are observed to be slightly 
broadened. 

An attempt to find a law governing the magnetic polarity of sun- 
snuts lias not been very suceessfiil. On the earth, cyclones have a 
riKht-liandcd or left-handed rotation according to the hemisphere, 
lint there is no such regularity on the sun. There is some evidence 
that the predominant magnetic polarity in each hemisphere lierame 
reversed after the sunspot minimum of 1912. It is surprising to find 
that there is not even a uniform connexion between the polarity of 
the spot and the direction of rotation of the whirlwind above it. 
One very general law is, however, recognized. It was pointed out 
by Carrington that sunspots very frequently occur in pairs, the line 
joining them being approximately parallel to the sun’s equator; 
now in tliesc pairs tne two spots are found to have opposite polarity. 
Even when nic spot group is more complex a similar l)i[X)larily is 
generally observed; Hale estimates that in 90 of the spot groups 
the disturlied area exhiliits this bipolar structure. 

The detailed explanation of these phenomena is difficult. If the 
magnetic field is due to tlic whirling of electrically charged gases, 
strong electric fields should be present; but the attempt to detect 
clectnc fields by the .Stark effect on the spectral lines has failed. It 
seems to be a general belief that the origin of the whole disturbance 
is a vortex filament below the .surface, whose two ends come to the 
sun's surface near the front and rear of the spot group and give rise 
to the opposite polarities there. 

The method of detection of magnetic fields by the Zeeman effect, 
has been extended by H.alc (2) to a determination of the general mag¬ 
netic field of the sun (i.e. apart from the exceptionally disturbed 
regions indicated by sunsiiots) analogous to the terrestrial magnetii 
ficTi It is found that llie magnetic axis of tlie sun deviates from 
the rotation axis, though not so widely as happens on the earth; the 
inclination of the two axes is 6°. The synodic period of rotation of 
the magnetic axis is 31-44 days. If wc could assume that the rourcc 
of the sun’s magnetic field is a permanent magnetization of its in¬ 
terior, this would give the real rotation period of the sun—a quan¬ 
tity hitherto unknown. Hitherto our study of the sun’s rotation has 
bren based entirely on the surface markings, and these revolve at 
different rates according to their latitude; the period 31-5 days cor¬ 
responds to that of surface markings in latitude 55“. It may, how¬ 
ever, be doubled whether the source of the sun’s pCTnianent field 
lies very deep below the surface; it is found that it diminishes ve^ 
rapidly as we ascend in level, decreasing from 50 to to gausses in 
aWtut 400 km. The field appears to differ in other respects from that 
due to a uniformly magnetized sphere, being relatively too strong 
near the equator; but this is not quite certain. 

The value of the constant of solar radiation which is now generally 
accepted is that determined by C. G. Abbot, viz. that outside the 
earth’s atnio.sphcre the amount of solar energy crossing each sq. cm. 
of siirface is 1-93 gram-calories per minute. This is the same as wc 
should receive if the sun were a black body at a temperature of 5,850 
C. (absolute), which may accordingly be taken as the effective 
temperature of the photosphere. (The definition of effective tempera¬ 
ture by different writers is unfortunately^not uniform; and some 
would make the term refer to the quality instead of the quantity of 
the radiation.) The total radiation of the sun is 3-8, 10" ergs per 
second. The sun’s radiant energy differs considerably in composition 
from black body radiation; and much work has been done on the , 
distribution in wave length of the energy, and the difference in inten¬ 
sity and composition of light received from the centre and the edge 
of the sun’s disc. By comparing obwrvations of the solar radiation 
made simultaneously at Mount Wil.son (California) and Bassour 
iAlgcria) in 1911 and tgt2. Abbot (3} believed he had obtained evi¬ 
dence of an irregular variability of the sun ranging over 10 /o in the 
course of a few months; since the same variations apiieared simul¬ 
taneously at the two widely separated stations, terrestrial causes 
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seemed to be excluded. But this supposed variability of the sun is 
disproved by Guthnieck and Prager’s (4) photoelectric measurements 
of the brightness of the planet Saturn, The planet, being illumi¬ 
nated by sunlight, would reflect any changes in intensity of the 
sun’s railiation; the delicate measures possible with photoelectric cells 
showed that the light is ve^ steady, variations of the amount deter¬ 
mined by Abbot being quite excluded. 

Solar System {see 25.357).—A ninth .satellite of Jupiter was 
discovered by S. B. Nicholson at the Lick Observatory in 1914. 
Like the eighth satellite it revolves round the planet in the 
opposite direction to the other seven. The periods of siitellites 
VIII. and IX. are about 730 and 745 days respectively, and the 
two bodies are revolving in almost equal interlocked orbits in 
planes inclined at about 10°. Satellites VI. and VII. form a 
somewhat similar interlocked pair, their periods being 231 and 
260 days respectively; but their motions arc in the “ direct ” 
sense. 

Much interest has been taken in the “ Trojan Croup ” of 
minor planets. These illustrate a special case of the problem 
of three bodies discussed by Lagrange, viz. that in which the 
three bodies are situated at the vertices of an equilateral triangle. 
The Trojan planets have almost tlie same mean distance and 
revolution period as Jupiter, and the equilateral condition is 
roughly fulfilled. Ihe problem of the small librations of such 
a planet about the triangular point of equilibrium has been 
discussed by E. W. Brown (5); the condition of stability is that 
the mass of Jupiter must be less than -0385 times that of the sun 
—a condition which is easily satisfied—and the period of the 
libration is about 140 years. Actually the Trojan planets are at 
some considerable distance from the triangular points, and the 
problem of determining the finite librations (as opposed to in¬ 
finitely small librations) has provided much exercise for mathe¬ 
maticians. Six members of the group are now known. Nos. 588 
Achilles, fit? Patroclus, 624 Hector, 650 Nestor, 8S4 Priam, and 
yii (unnamed); of these Patroclus and Priam are near the tri¬ 
angular point 60° behind Jupiter, and the others 60° ahead of 
Jupiter. 

A very curious minor planet was discovered by W. Baade on 
Oct. 31 i(j2o, temporarily designated 1920 HZ. Its orbit is 
extremely elliptical (eccentricity 0-65); and its perihelion lies 
near the orbit of Mars, whilst its aphelion reaches to near the 
orbit of Saturn. It is generally thought that a body with tliis 
eccentricity must necessarily be, or become, a comet, the extreme 
alternations of heat provoking the disruption characteristic of 
comets; but HZ shows no signs of a cometary envelope, and is 
provisionally classed as a planet. 

The period of rotation of Uranus round its axis has been de¬ 
termined by V. M. Slipher from measures of the line of sight 
velocity of the advancing and receding limbs. The result is 
in'* 50“ and the direction of rotation agrees with that of revolu¬ 
tion of the satellites. Leon Campbell subsequently found that 
the light of the planet is variable with the same jieriod, pre¬ 
sumably owing to unequal brightness of different parts of the 
surface. The rotation period of Venus still remains a mystery; 
and there are advocates of the long period of 224 days as well as 
various estimates of short period (one to three days). 

Latitude Variation (we 16.267).—The study of the small 
periodic motion of the earth’s axis of rotation (relatively to the 
earth) which gives rise to “ variation of latitude ” has been 
continued at the six international stations (reduced in number 
during the later stages of the World War). The effect is made 
up of (o) The free precession of a spheroid rotating about an 
axis which docs not coincide with its axis of figure; the period of 
this precession determined from the observations is 43 aj days; 
(b) an annual term, which is a forced oscillation due to meteoro¬ 
logical and seasonal causes. Owing to interference of these two 
terms, there is an cflect analogous to “ beats ” in sound waves, 
the amplitude of the motion alternately rising to a maximum 
of about o'-j (30 ft.) and dying out in about six years’ period. 
The annual term appears to be nearly circular (6) and of ampli¬ 
tude o"'o 85; the possible causes contributory to this, such 
as seasonal circulation of the atmosphere and ocean, snowfall, 
and vegetation have been investigated by H. Jeffreys (7), who 
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finds a fair agreement between predicted and observed values. A 
mysterious Kimura or Z term, which appears in these interna¬ 
tional results, would, if interpreted literally, indicate an annual 
approach to the pole and recession by ali stations on the 
same latitude simultaneously—or a shifting of the earth’s centre 
of gravity to and fro along its axis. It is, however, now 
believed that the term arises from a small systematic error in 
the observations; independent observations made at Greenwich 
and Pulkovo (not belonging to the international chain) show 
either a reduced or zero ^mura term. 

The Stars (see 25.784).—Progress in our knowledge of the 
stellar universe must depend largely on the patient accumulation 
of accurate statistics as to the parallaxes, motions, spectra, 
magnitudes, etc., of large numbers of stars; it may therefore be 
well to review the great advance in these data in recent years. 

The first photographic determinations of stellar par^axes 
reaching a modern standard of accuracy were made by H. N. 
Russell and A. R. llinks at Gambridgc, and F. Schlcsinger at 
Yerkes, in 1903-7; earlier results are now superseded except for 
a few of the best heliometer measures made chiefly by Gill. 
Extensive programmes have since been carried out with large 
telescopes at the Allegheny, Greenwich, Leander McCormick, 
Mount Wilson and Sproul observatories, and by 1921 parallaxes 
of about 1,600 stars had been measured with probable errors 
generally not greater than o"-oi. The use of a rotating sector to 
reduce the brightness of the star under observation to that of the 
comparison stars has made a considerable improvement in the 
accuracy. Unfortunately it does not follow that we know the 
distances of 1,600 stars, for many of these parallaxes turn out to 
be inappreciable. The results emphasize the fact that very few 
of Ihe stars are sufi'iciciitly near for the method to give any close 
measure of the distance; and a large proportion of the measures 
are of little use individually though they may throw light on 
questions of statistical distribution when taken in conjunction 
with other evidence. We cannot resist the impression that inves¬ 
tigation of stellar parallaxes by the trigonometrical method is 
reaching its limit with present instruments; and perhaps for 
that reason special interest is attached to a new method of 
determining the distances of stars described below under 
“ Spectroscopic Parallaxes.” 

Lewis Boss’s Preliminary General Catalogue of 6 ,i 8 S Stars 
published in 1910 has been an invaluable aid to research with 
regard to proper motions. It comprises all the brighter stars, 
and the proper motions constitute a great improvement as re¬ 
gards both accidental and systematic error on anything previous¬ 
ly available. Of other catalogues the most notable is the Green¬ 
wich 1910 catalogue containing the proper motions of 12,368 
stars in the zone Dccl,-|-24° to 32°; the accuracy, of course, does 
not equal that of Boss’s catalogue, but it carries our knowledge 
of the motions of stars in this region as far as the ninth magni¬ 
tude. We have stiU very little systematic knowledge of the 
motions of still fainter stars, which can be measured photo¬ 
graphically; attention has chiefly been directed to the detection 
of exceptionally large motions by the ” blink ” microscope or 
by other methods. 

The first really extensive lists of radial velocities were pub¬ 
lished by the Lick Observatory in 1911. At present (1921) 
about 2,070 have been determined; these have been collected 
in a catalogue by J. Votlte. Progress would have been more 
rapid but for the large proportion of spectroscopic binaries, 
which makes it necessary to repeat the measures several times 
at suitable intervals in order to discriminate between orbital 
motion and the true secular motion which is looked for. Orbits 
of 173 spectroscopic binaries are known; and in addition there 
are about 450 spectroscopic binaries with orbits as yet undeter¬ 
mined. It appears therefore that approximately one-quarter of 
the stars examined have proved to be spectroscopic binaries. Al¬ 
lowing for systems of wider separation (not detected by varying 
radial velocity) the actual proportion of binaries must be still 
higher. 

The apparent magnitudes of stars range from —1“'5 for Sirius, 
to zo" and upwards for stars obtained by long exposures with the 
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hrgeiit inatnimcntt. The corrcspomling light ratio is more than 
loo,ooo,o()0 to I; and it is an important and not very easy problem 
to sidKlividc this range arrurately. For this purpose a set of 96 
standard stars has been chosen near the North Pole, called tne 
Harvard Polar Sequence; their magnitudes stretch at short inter¬ 
vals from the first to the twenty-first, ami whe.n once these have 
been accurately fixed on the absolute scale, it is comparatively easy 
to deterniiite the magnitudes of any other stars by differential com¬ 
parisons. There is some systematic difference lietween the standard 
magnitudes of the sequence adopted at Harvard and Mount Wilson 
respectively for part of the range, whicli is still Iteing inquired into; 
but good progress has been made in estalilishiiu; an accurate and 
absolute fiasis for magnitude determinations. Separate standards 
arc needed for visual and photographic magnitudes; their relation 
has been fixed by international convention so that visual and photo¬ 
graphic magnitudes agree for stars of type. Ao between 5'“'5 and 
6'“-5. Photographic magnitudes liave been determined at numerous 
oliscrvatorics, one of the most valualilc pioneer investigations being 
K. .SchwarzBchild's Goltin^r.n Aktinomelrie of the lirighter stars. 
Most of our data of visual magnitudes arc due to Harvard (where the 
late E. C. Pickering alone made a million ami a half photometrii 
measures) and to Potsdam observatories. It is now becoming usual 
to determine "photn-visiial" as e<iuivalent to visual magnitudes, 
i.e. to ti.se a photographic plate of colour-sensitivity corresponding 
to that of the eye. 

Since the photographic plate is moat sensitive to lilue liglit and the 
eye to yellow light, the difference, photographic fiiiiitis visual magni¬ 
tude, gi\-ea a quantitative mea.snre of the colour of tlie star. Tim is 
called the " colour-index." As might lie cxitccted, it is very ainiroxi- 
matcly a fimction of the spectral type, so that the six-ctral tyix? 
may generally be inferred from tlic colour-index anr! vttr versa. This 
aflords a very useful metliod of da.ssifying stars loo faint to permit 
of spectroscopic examination. Tlie colour-index ranges from about 
— 0 "‘-S for the bluest (type B) stars to -f isi-q for the reddest stars 
(type M). Tlie Draper notation has almost displaced Sccchi's and 
other early nomenclatures of spectral types. The princiiKil stages 
from the holtc.st to the coolest arc denoted by the letters U, A, F, ( 1 , 
K, M; and intermediate stages are estimated in tenths, r.p. "('.5" 
means halfway from Go to Ko. Types f 5 and A rorresmnd to Sec- 
chi'stypel.; F, G, K to tyM II.; and M toty()c III. Typical .stars 
arc B, Rigel; A, Sirius; F, Procyon; G, the Sun; K, Arcturns; 
M, Antares. In addition, the somewhat rare Wolf-Rayct stars form 
type 0 preceding and hotter than type li; and type N (Sccchi's 
type. IV.) appears to form an alternative branch succeeding K and 
parallel with M, the bifurcation perhaps deixmding on whether the 
star has an oxidizing or reducing atmosphere. More recently a 
type R, probably intermediate lietween K and N, has been added. 
In tyjies M and N tltc temperature is low enough for the siiectra of 
chemical compounds to appear prominently; type M is character¬ 
ized especially by titanium oxide, and type N by compounds of car¬ 
bon. A catalogue of the spectral types of s.io.ixxi stars classified 
by Miss A. J. Cannon is in course of puhlieation liy the Harvard 
Observatory; aliutit half of it lias already ajiiiearcd. 

Giant and Divar/ Stars .—It will be realized that this great 
gain in quantity and quality of the material available for dis¬ 
cussion has permitted of considerable advance in our knowledge 
of the structure of the stellar universe, since loto. The most 
far-rcaching of the recent discoveries is the detection of the two 
classes of " giant ” and “ dwarf ’’ stars. 

To understand this distinction we must go back to Ilomcr Lane's 
theor>' of the evolution of gaseous masses {.see 25.788). Starting 
with a very diffuse globe of gas held together by its own gravitational 
attraction, the conditions of equilibrium require that its temjieratufe 
must rise when it contracts through radiation of heat. I'his rise of 
temperature continues so long as the material is rare enough to 
follow the laws of a gas; but as the density aiiproaches that of a , 
liquid the changed conditions limit the ri.sc, and ultimately the 
temjierature begins to fall again; the fall continues until the star 
finally liecomes extinct. It follows that any particular temperature 
is passed through twice, once ascending in u comparatively early 
stage of evolution, and once descending in a later stage. Now the 
Draijer and other standard classifications of stellar spectra are prac- 
ticafiy temperature classifications of stars; that is to say, tempera¬ 
ture IS the primary condition which determines the ap|)carance of 
the lines and bands distinguishing the siwctral types. So in any 
type of spectrum wo have two groups of stars which agree in tem¬ 
perature but are wide apart in afl other resfK-cts; more particularly 
they differ In diffuseness and stage of evolution. For example, the 
pKient effective temperat^ of the atm is 6,txx)'’C.; it has a density 
greater ihandMgter ancL^ accordingly in the dense descending 
stage; but^aji earlier ^ich it must have paased through the same 
temperatiirFftSbnding. It was then a diffuse globe of about 10 
times diameter and ion times its present surfaee; the 

tom fturfare bcini; the same, it then gave loo timei) 

as nividvJbghtAfi now. ThesL* two ^itages arc called tiic divarf and ^iant 
Btaoes and the most <-<)iiMpiruou8 outward rnaracteris- 

the difference of luminosity, due to the larger enrfare 

tCRi^in the^gknt stugos 


Instead of ha\ing a single sequence of evolution B, A, F, G, K, M 
we see that a star must start as a giant of type M, ascend the aeries 
ti>wiu’ds type B, and then tlescend as a dwarf to type M again. It 
de|>ends on the mass how far up the acrica it gota, and probably a 
star must be three or four tinica as massive as the suii m order to 
reach the high tcmi)eraturo of type B. Smaller stars will turn at A, 
F, or even lower. As Russell has put it, a star of small mass is a 
IMK)r relf-hcating affair. The division of giants and dwarfs is most 
consp^uous for tiie lower lempi'raturcp, (i, K, M, since the corre- 
Btxjnding stages are Llieu furthest iij)art in the evolutirmury sequence; 
for tyjxis A and K the two groups begin to merge into one another, 
and the division is less easy to recognize. 

These ronclusions were put forward independently and simul¬ 
taneously by H. N. Russell (8) and E. llertzsprung. The observa¬ 
tional evidence drawn from many sources is now oN cnA'helniingly fav¬ 
ourable. For stars of known parallax the absolute luminosity can be 
calculated direct]^; and when these are grouped according to .spec¬ 
tral type the bifurcation of the luminohitiea is evident. The lumi- 
m^ities of the giant stars de^iend very little on the spectral type 
(since the rising temperature compensates for the decreasing surface 
area), and their absolute magnitudes cluster verv' closely about the 
value For the dwarfs the decreasing tempemture and 

decreasing surface cause a rapid fall of brightness through the suc¬ 
cessive tyr»e6, and the ab.solute magnitude fades to about -f io”'*o 
for type M. By the new sneclroscopic method of determining stellar 
distances, Adams and ]ny (9) have been tible to give striking evidence 
of the two groups; of 58 stars of type M examined they found that 
48 wore giants with magnitudes between — j”'‘0 and -f and 
10 were dwarfs between and -f there was thus a clear 

cap of sjx magnitudes se)jarating the groups. Ascending to types 
K and G the grou[>s draw closer together and begin to commingle, 
but even in iy}-)c K the frwjucncy rur\'c shows the two di.stinct 
I maxima. Further evidence is nhlained from the study of eclipsing 
I variable stars (10), since the average densities of these stars may be 
determined from the period and the light curve. For tyf)es B and A 
the densities are fairly uniform, averaging about one-tenth the den¬ 
sity of water; but for lower temperatures they clearly bifurcate, the 
one branch corresponding to dense stars like the sun and the other 
to rarefied stars with densities olten below that of our atmosphere. 
W. Cruris, R. Z. Ophiuchi and S. X. Cassioi>eiac are examples of 
stars with dcnsiiic.s h?ss than o*ooi, yet giving spectra classed as 
similar to that of the .sun (density 1*58). 

Finally all doubt as to the existence of these giant stars is set at 
rest by iVasc and Anderson’s direct measurement of the angular 
diameter of Bctelgouse made with a 20-ft. interferometer at Mount 
W'il.son in Deccmi)e.r 1920. The angular diameter was found to l)c 
o''‘045. Unfortunately the parallax is too small to be measured with 
much certainty; but it may bo taken as proved that it is less than 
o''*o5. This makes the linear diameter of Hetelgeusc not less than 
140 million km. or lt)0 times the sun’s diameter. This is an example 
of a type M giant at the very beginning of the evolutionary' sequence. 

Spectroscopic Parallaxes .—Although giant and dwarf stars of the 
same temf)eratnre have, broadly speaKing, the same spectrum, a 
detailed examination of particular lines reveals distincti\*e differences. 
It was early shown hy E. Hertzsprung that those spectra marked by 
Miss Maury as having the " c-characteristic " belonged exclusively 
to giant stars. More precise criteria were found by S. Adam.s 
and A. KohlschUfter in 1914; and the method has lx;en develoijed 
by Adams into a means not only of distinguishing the two classes 
but 0/ determining quantitatively the absolute luminosities of Klars. 
For example, the “enhanced lines” of strontium 4077 and 4215 arc 
relatively strong in stars of high luminosity and weak in those of low' 
Innnnoflity; whereas the “ furnace lines ” of strontium 4607 and 
calcium 4455 behave in the reverse manner. Thus measures of the 
•relative intensities of these lines give an indication of the luminosity 
of the star. In a general way we can understand the reason; en¬ 
hanced Hues come from ionized eitoms, so that they appear when the 
conditions are favourable to ionization. Other condition.^ Iwing 
equal, low density increases the ionization bo that the enhanced 
lines are likely to be strengthened in stars of low density, i.e. the 
giants—as turns out to be the case. Considerable progress in the 
theory of ionization in stellar atmospheres has been made by M. 
N. Saha (1 0 , the results being in goon agreement with the observed 
conditions of emission of the corresponding spectral lines. Hut 
Adams’s spectroscotiic method of determining ziUiolute luminosities 
(ami hence parallaxes) is at present entirely empirical; that is to say, 
the curve connecting ab.solute magnitude with the differential inten¬ 
sity of the selected Tines is first deduced from and tested by stars of 
known trigonometrical parallax; it is then applied to deduce the 
luminosities of other stars. Parallaxes determined by this method 
for i.bw stars have already been announced (9). 

He'd UwarJ Stars .—Two very feebly luminous stars have been dis- * 
covered which are of special interest owing to tlieir rloscnes.s to us. 
In 1916 E. E. Barnard detected a star of visual magnitude 9'“7 in 

‘The absolute magnitude is the magnitude at a distance of 10 
parsecs. The parsec, or distance corresponding to a parallax of i', 

IS 19-2X10“ miles. The absolute magnitude of the sun is very 
nearly 5"'‘0; thus the zero of absolute magnitude is a star 100 times 
as bright as the sun. 
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R.A.I7''53*’, Dec. 4°S7' N., having an annual proper motion of 
lo'-j, tlie largest yet known, its parallax is o'-ja, which makes it 
the second nearest star (n Centaun being the nearest). A faint com¬ 
panion to a Centauri (sharing the same large proper motion) was dis¬ 
covered in the same year by R. T. A. innes; its visual magnitude 
is II^'O, and it has been verified that the parallax is practically the 
same as that of a Centauri. It appears that this companion is distant 
10 ,(XX) astronomical units from the principal cnmiKjnentH, and its 
period of revolution round them must be a mi'Iion years, if is now 
on the near aide of its orbit so that it is actually the nearest star 
known; for that reason it has been named p’roxima Centauri. 
Barnard’s and Innes’s stars, being both faint and close to us, must 
be of very low intrinsic iuminosity; with them may be groujicd two 
other companions to stars of large parallax, forming the four in¬ 
trinsically faintest stars yet known:— 

Barnard star _ absolute visual magnitude 

P^roxima Centauri absolute visual m.ignitude 15-4 

Groombridge 34, comes absolute visual magnitude 13 
P^i. 2*‘I23, comes absolute visual magnitude 12 -3 

As might l)e expected all four are red stars in the last stage before 
extinction, so that photographically their magnitudes arc even 
fainter. P’roxima gives leas than r/io,(XW) of the light of the sun. 
A distant cjornpanion to Capella discovered by Furuhjelm must also 
be very faint; but it is probably brighter than those above men¬ 
tioned. 

At the other end of the scale it is uncertain what is the maximum 
luminosity reached by the stars, because of the smallness of the 
parallaxes of those which are likely to be the brightest. Canopus, 
Rigel, and some others may approach or even surpass —5'“.o 
(10,000 times the sun’s luminosity), but it is not [xjssible to obtain 
satisfactory evidence of anything brighter. The known range of 
absolute stellar magnitude is thus from —s's-o to -l-i5"'-o, or a 
hundred-million-fuhl ratio of luminosity, witli the sun just at the 
middle. This range is much the same as the known range of apparent 
brightness (in spite of the distance factor affecting the latter); 
so that apparent brightness is practieally no guide to the distance. 
Stars of low htminosity are far more common in spare than those 
of high luminosity. Thus we find the four red dwarfs above mcn- 
tionecl within a very small distance from the sun, and doubtless 
they are equally plentiful throughout the .stellar system: but we have 
to extend our net to very great distances to catch Canopus and Rigel 
representing the most brilliant stars, and they ought to he regarded 
a.s very exceptional freaks of nature. I’ttrhafis it is unfortunate that 
these exceptional stars catch our attention by their brilliancy, and 
figure to a disproportionate extent in our catalogues. 

Masses 0/ Stars .—In striking contrast to the enormous range of 
intrinsic brightness, is the comparative uniformity of the masses of 
stars. Soinc knowledge of their masses may he g.tined from a study 
of the orbits of visual binaries of known parallax, and also from 
spectroscopic binaries (in^ which case the parallix is not needed). 
In general the range of niass is surprisingly small, the result lieing 
usually between one-half and twice the sun’s mass. Exceqitions prolv 
ably appear more numerous than they really are, iKuause of our 
tendency to pick out the very luminous stars, which are lielieved to 
have masses above the average. Stars of type K are found to be on 
the average three or four times as massive as the others, confirming 
the view already mentioned that only a star of large mass ran att.ain 
the highest temperatures. Both componems of V. Puppis (type Bl) 
have masses not less than 17 X sun'; these are the greatest yet meas¬ 
ured, though we su.sjicct that masses up to, say. 50 X sun m.ny occa¬ 
sionally occur. The smalle.st mass known is that of the faint com¬ 
ponent of the double star Krueger 60 which is between l/O and 1/8 
X sun. Attention to these extreme cases scarcely does justice to the 
uniformity of the great majority of the stars; from a theoretical 
relation between luminoiuty and mass for giant stars it is probable 
that 90% will have masses between ] and 2 X sun. 

Advantage is taken of this uniformity to determine the so-called 
" hypothetical parallaxes,” or dynamical parallaxes, of double stars. 
If 0 IS the semi-axis of the orbit in astronomical units, P the period 
in years, and mi-l-mj the mass of the system in terms of the sun, 
we have 

mi-t-m»»o’/P’ 

Thus a can be found if mi-|-mj is known or guessed. We may 
assume with fair probability that m,-1-1112 = 2, the jiossible deviations 
being comparatively unimportant because the cune-rcMt is taken in 
determining a. But the value of 0 in angular measure is found from 
the apparent orbit in the sky; comparing the angular measure with 
the linear measure given by the above calculation, we at once find 
the distance or parallax of the star. It is possible to mtxlify the 
rocedure so that it can be used when only a small arc of the orbit 
as been observed. Dynamical parallaxes of 556 double stars have 
been published by J. Jackin and H. H. Fumer (12); from these the 
absolute magnitudes and linear velcxities (transverse to the line of 
sight) were calculated. The magnitudes showed clearly the bifurca¬ 
tion into giants and dwarfs. The linear velocities were combined to 
give a determination of the sun’s motion through the stellar system, 
the result being a velocity of 19-1 km. per sec. towards the Apex 
K.A.273°, Dec.-1-34I his agrees remarkably well with the values 

‘That is, 17 times the sun’s mass. 


generally accepted; and in particular the accordance of the speed 
with the value ip-s km. per sec., obtained from the discussion of 
spectroscopic radial velocities, shows that the assumed mass 2-o 
X sun must be almost exactly the average mass of a double star 
system. 

Fixed Calcium Lines ,—In certain spectroscopic binaries, the 
curious phenomenon of “ fixed calcium lines ” is observed. Whereas 
the other lines of the spectrum shift to and fro as the star approaches 
and recedes in its orbit, the narrow K line of calcium remains 
stationary. It is clear that there must be, somewhere between us 
and the star’s surface, an absorbing cloud of calcium vapour, which 
does not follow the star in its orbit. The phenomencm was first 
pointed out by Hartmann in 1904 for the star i Orionis; more re¬ 
cently it has been observed in other cases, and more than 20 such 
stars are now known. All belong to the very hottest spectral class 
0 c-B 2; but this is not so significant as is often supposed, because at 
lower temperatures the K Tine appears in the spectrum of the star 
itself and would confuse the observation of the fixed calcium cloud. 
There are two possibilities, (o) that the cloud surrouiuls the whole 
binary system, the components revolving within it without appre¬ 
ciably disturbing it, (6) that the cloud has no connexion with the 
star, but consists of calcium vapour perhaps distributed widely in 
interstellar space. The hypothesis (a) was apparently contradicted 
by the fact that measures of the vclcxiity of the fixed cloud did not 
agree with that of the centre of mass of the binaty system; but the 
differences are not large, and may perhaps be ascribed to errors of 
observation or other causes of siiectral shift. Hypothesis (b) seems 
the simplest; it suggests that vapours in very minute quantities 
may be diffused through space or float in extended clouds; the 
rarity of detection is due to the f.tct that the corresponding “ fixed ” 
spectral lines would in most cases be blended with similar absorption 
lines occurring in the atmospheres of the stars. Miss Hcger at the 
Lick Observatory has recently discovered that the sodium lines Di 
and Dj in S Orionis are also “ fixed.” 

Cepheid Variables .—Many new facts have emerged with regard 
to the class of short-period variable stars typified by 6 (Tephei. The 
three leading classes of variable stars are (a) long-period variables, 
(b) eclipsing variables, (c) Cepheids. In the first-named, the varia¬ 
tion is undoubtedly due to a physical proce.ss in the star itself, which 
alternately blazes up and subsicles: in the second, we have to do with 
a double star and the change of brightness is due merely to eclipses 
of one component by the other; the conditions which cause the 
variation of the third class—the Cepheids—are much more puzzling. 
The first question is: IstheCephcitl a binary star? The .spectrcacope 
apparently answers in the affirmative, for it shows a rarfial velocity 
Increasing and decreasing in the period of the light fluctuation; 
it has generally been taken for granted that this must represent 
orbital motion. But the change of light cannot lie attributed to 
eclipses; not only is the light curve of a different character, but mini¬ 
mum brightness always occurs when the star is receding most 
rapidly—at a time when the other component could not be Between 
it and us. There must be an actual variation in the rate of radiation 
by the star, and this has been confirmed by H. Shapley (13), who 
showed that the spectral type (and presumably the surface tempera¬ 
ture) changes during the period. For example, 5 Cephei changes from 
type Fo at maximum to Gz at minimum; this peri(xlic heating and 
cooling is the main cause of the change of brightness. One suggested 
explanation is that the orbital motion occurs in a resisting nisdium, 
BO that the front side of the star is brighter than the rear side on ac¬ 
count of the impact of the medium; this would explain why minimum 
brightness always occurs when the star is retreating. But opinion 
is now tending towards a pulsatory theory proposed by H. Shapley (14) 
which rejects the binary hypothesis altogether. 'The fact is that 
there is literally no room for the siipposed second component re¬ 
quired by the binary hypothesis. The Cepheids are giant stars 
filling a la^e vtjlume, and the “ orbit ” is always small compart 
with the tjimensions of the star itself. When we calculate the size 
of the orbit of the supposed companion (which we can do, knowing 
the period and apiiroximate mass of the system) we find that it 
would graze or even lie inside the principal star—a reductio ad 
absurdum of the binary hypothesis. Further, a relation has been 
found between period ami density in these stars which points to 
the period fcwing determined by intrinsic conditions: such a relation 
is quite unintelligible if the period is provoked by an external 
cause, viz. the revolution of a companion. Accordingly Shapley 
sugMsts that the variable is a single star which dilates arid contracts 
with a regular pul.sation; and the observed motion of approach and 
recession refers, not to the star as a whole, but to the upheaval and 
subsidence of the part of the surface presented towards us. 

The radius of 6 Cephei may be taken as about 15,000,000 km.: 
the semi-amplitude of the oscillation, according to the observe! 
radial velocities, is i,370,0(» km., or about 9“/, of the radius. For 
15 other fully observed Cepheids the semi-amplitude of the pulsation 
ranges from 4 to 14% of the radius; this seems an amount of com¬ 
pression and expansion suitable to produce the rather large changes of 
temperature required. Within narrow limits the periml is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the star's mean density, a relation 
which seems significant in view of the fact that the pulsations of a 
gravitating sphere follow this law. Moreover the constant of 
proportionality is of the order of magnitude predicted by theory 
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we can calculate that a globe of gas having the mass ami <lcnsity of 
5 Cephei will vibrate in a period between ^ ancj lo days (varying 
between these limits according to the adiabatic constant of the 
material of which it is compoae<l); the observed period is 5-37 days. 
The most serious objection urged against the pulsation thwry of 
Cepheids is that it requires a broadening of the spectral lines at 
minimum and maximum, because all parts of the di^ would not 
be moving with the same sixxxi in the line of sight; this has not yet 
been observed. It is to be hoi-ied that this crucial but rather difficult 
effect will be thoroughly sought for in the near future. It may be 
remarked that some variation of light will arise directly from the 
dilatation and contraction of the surface; but this is not the leading 
variation since the actual maxima and minima occur when the 
star is passing through its mean volume. The indirect effect of the 
compression, changing the rate of flow of radiation, is much more 
important; and although the detailed mathematical discussion of 
the problem has not proved tractable, there is a general accordance 
of theory and observation. 

The name “ Cepheid ’’ was at first restricted to stars with periods 
usually between tnrcc and eight days; but longer and shorter periods 
have been found, and it is now recognized that the “ cluster vari¬ 
ables ” with periods less than a day are of the same nature. These 
occur abundantly in several of the globular clusters. In examining 
a globular cluster we have the great advantage that all the st.ars 
under review are at practically the same distance from us, so that 
apparent differences of brightness are real differences of brightness, 
and are not confused Iw effects of distance. Now it is found that 
in a globular cluster Cepheids of the same period have all the 
same brightness; so that a Cepheid of definite period is a standard 
object, whose absolute briefness will presumably be the same 
under all circumstances. This remarkable uniformity was first 
noticed by Miss Leavitt for the variables in the Lesser Magellanic 
Cloud; the results have since been extended by Shapley who has 
calculated the curve connecting luminosity with period. It apjiearB 
that the Cepheids arc among the brightest and probably the most 
massive stare, ranging in absolute magnitude from —i‘‘-s for periods 
of three days to —4“-o for 18 days, and so on. Most are of spectral 
type K—G, btt-oming redder as theperiod lengthens; those with 
periods under a day are of type A. The range of the variation in 
magnitude is generally between o"-5 and o'“'y, but doubtless many 
with smaller variations escape notice. The Pole Star is a Cepheid 
with a light range of only o"-! and a period of 3-97 days. 

, Novae .—Two “ new stars ” of unusual brilliance have appeared 
in recent yeare. Nova Aquilae HI. tyas discovered independently 
by a great many observers on June 8 1918, when it was alreaiiy 
a first-magnitude star. Its earlier history has been supplied from 
an examination of pholographic records of the sky. From t888 
onwards it remained steady at to'"-5 and a photograph taken 


by Max Wolf three days before discovery showed that it was 
still normal. Incidentally we may note that it cannot have been 
a red star (types K or M) or it would have appeared in visual 
catalogues. On June 7 it had reached 6“ according to a Harvard 
photograph. The next day (when it was discovered) it had bright¬ 
ened to o“-8; and on June 9 it was only slightly inferior to Sirius. 
Then followed the usual slow decline with occasional fluctuations; 
and it had faded to s^-s by the end of October. W. F. Denning 
discovered a Nova in Cygnus on August 20 lyao, which reached 
the second magnitude. Its earlier history is unknown, but it 
must have been fainter than 15“ in igo8. 

Broadly speaking each Nova reproduces the same sMuence of 
phenomena with remarkable faithfulness (15). At llie brightest the 
spectrum is that of a star of type A5. A few days later broad emi^ 
Sion lines appear by the side of corresponding absorption lines which 
are strongly displaced to the violet. The absorption lines become 
doubled and tripled, as though there were several layers of uprushiiig 
gas travelling at different speeds in the line of sight. About a fort¬ 
night after maximum bright nebula lines appear; the continuous 
spectrum weakens and the star’s light now comes mainly from emis¬ 
sion lines. After some months the spectrum apiiroximates to that 
of a planetary nebula. The great speed of upward rush of the ab¬ 
sorbing gases IS very remarkable, velocities of the order 2,000 km, 
per sec. being observed; there ts no reason to doubt that these 
velocities are genuine, for the star expands and in the later stages 
shows a visible disc in large telescopes. The observed rate of spread¬ 
ing seems to agree with the speeds indicated by the spectroscope. 
Many theories have been suggested to account for the outbreak. 
A collision of two stars seems unlikely on account of its statistical 
improbability; and, moreover, the regular sequence of changes 
could scarcely be started by a haphazard impact. An eruption from 
within, whether occurring spontaneously at a certain stage of evolu¬ 
tion or precipitated by the entry of the star into a nebula, may be 
more likely: but this theory also presents difficulties. I. H. Moore 
has recently obtained evidence that the extended nebulous diiK, 
which is ultimately formed, shows differential motions of rotation m 
different parts. In. any case it seems likely from the very rapid 


seriucncc of changes that the main outbreak is only skin-deep. 
Novae always occur within the limits of the Milky Way (or in spiral 
nebulae); but this may perhaps be due to the greater depth of the 
stellar universe in this direction. So far as can be judged the Nova 
before the outbreak is a dwarf star; and at least in the case of Nova 
Aquilae it cannot have been a very red star. (The long-period vari¬ 
ables, whose violent outbreaks are rather suggestive of the explosion 
of a Nova, are giant red stars.) We may meditate on the fact that 
the stars sultject to these catastrophes arc probably in about the 
same stage of evolution as that through whicli the sun is now passing. 

Stellar Velocities .—In loio J. C. Kapteyn and W. W. Campbell 
announced independently that (after allowing for the solar 
motion) the average speeds of the stars increase continuously 
as we pass through the spectral series from type B to type M. 
Kapteyn deduced the result from the proper motions, and Camp¬ 
bell from the spectroscopic radial velocities. At that time the 
older view, that the progression from B to M was the order of 
evolution, held the field; and it seemed as though the motion 
of a star must increase as it grows older. But the giant and 
dwarf theory shows that it is not a question of stage of evolution. 

Take for example Campbell’s figures: the average radial speeds 
arc—^type B, 6-5; A, 10-9; F, 14-4; G, 15-0; K., KiH; M, ij-l 
km. per second. In this investigation the K and M stars were almost 
all giants, so that so far as this analysis goes the youngest stars have 
the highe.st speeds; but Eddington found that the dwarf K and M 
stars at the other extreme in the sequence of evolution haie still 
higher speeds. Of the 19 nearest stars, the nine brightest have a 
mean transverse speed of 29 km. per sec. (corresponding to a mean 
radial speed of 18-5 km. per sec.) whereas the to faintest, with lumi¬ 
nosities less than X sun, have a mean transverse speed of 68 km. 
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per .sec. («=radial speed 43 km. per sec.). W. S. Adams confirmed 
this by determination of the radial velocities; of lO .stars whose 

luminosity is less than ^ X sun, the mean radial velocity is 36 km. 

per sec. or more than twice that of the giant stars of the same type. 
Similar results were found in a more extensive statistical investiga¬ 
tion by Eddington and Hartley. Finally Kapteyn and .\dums (1 fi) 
announced a general progressive dciicndcnre of velocity on absolute 
brightness, the faintest stars having the greate.st average sjiecd. 

We see then that there is a correlation of siwed both with spectral 
type and with luminosity. It seems likely that the primary' asso¬ 
ciation is lietween speed and mass, the deixmdencc on luminosity 
and spectral type being due to the correlation of these with mass; 
a.s already mentioned, only the most ma.ssive stars can reach the 
hottest siiectral types. If this view is correct wo mu.st regard the 
quick-moving dwarf stars of types K and M as having particularly 
low masses—either because the smallest stars run their course ol 
evolution more quickly, or because mass has been lost along with the 
energy radiated during their past history. The last suggestion 
may seem extravagant, but it mu.st be pointed out that all enerp 
has mass; so that a radiating star is continually losing mass; the 
only question is whether the life of the star is long enough for this 
loss of mass to amount to anything apiireciablc; and .is to the length 
of life the most widely divergent views are current. With reprd to 
the eimlanation of this a.ssociation of speed and mass, J. Halm (17) 
has advocated the tempting hypothesis that it is an example of the 
equipartition of energy—brought about by the laws of .statistical 
dynamics e.xactly as m a gas where molecules of different masses 
urc mixed. But starting with an arbitrary mixture of stellar veloc¬ 
ities, it would take about 10" years to approach this equipartition 
by mutual perturbations of the stars; and most astronomers shnnk 
from attributing such an age to the stellar universe. A simpler sug¬ 
gestion is that the small stars were formed in the outer parts of the 
■stellar system, where star-forming material was more rarefied; 
and they have acquired greater velocities by the longer fall towards 
the central region where we now observe them. 

The Star Streams .—Many researches have confirmed Kap- 
teytn’s discovery that the stars (or at least those near enough for 
investigation) move preferentially in two favoured directions. 
Since the article Star {see 25.784) was written, the spectroscopic 
radial velocities have become available for testing the theory 
and they confirm it decisively. Relatively to the sun the favoured 
directions are inclined at about 120° (the apices being at R.A.gfi" 
Dec.-4-8°, and R.A.ago”, Dec.-S4°); but referred to the mean 
of the stars they are necessarily two opposite direction along a 
straight line. The extremities of this axis of preferential motion 
are called the vertices. The following appear to be the most 
accurate determinations of the vertex by the two independent 
methods (18):— 

From proper motions (Bo,s.s’s catalogue) R.A.94®'2, Dec.-l-ii“'9. 

From radial velocities (Lick catalogues) R.A.94'’-6, Dec.-h 12 -S' 
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It is significant that the line of preferential motion lies exactly 
in the galactic plane. The phenomenon may be due to two great 
systems of stars passing through one another; or it may represent 
some dynamical condition of a single system. The latter view 
has often been favoured, mainly owing to the very elegant mathe¬ 
matical specification of the corresponding velocity distribution 
given by K. Schwarzschild's ellipsoidal theory (19). 

H. H. Turner (20) suggests that if the stars were originally formed 
as an extended system with little or no initial motion, the system 
would settle down to a steady state in which the motions were pre- 
ponderatingly radial; so that, assuming that the suit is placed ex- 
centrically, the stars in its neighlxiurhood would be moving prefer¬ 
entially in the line towards and away from the centre. An analogy 
is afforded by the comets in the solar system, which, observed from 
an outer planet, would appear to move preferentially towards and 
away from the sun. This explanation seems satisfactory on the 
whole. It may be objected that, according to statistics of distribu¬ 
tion of the stars, the dynamical centre of the stellar system appears 
to be, not in the direction of the vertex, but 90° away; and the view 
favoured by StrCmberg and by Jeans is that the star-streaming is 
due to predominant transverse (circular) motion rather than radial 
motion. It is difficult to see how such a state of motion could orig¬ 
inate. H. Shapley has, however, si'.own that the “ local system ” 
(considered in studies of stellar distribution) is but a small part of 
a greater galactic system; we are on the outskirts of the latter, and 
its centre is in the direction H.A.262°, Dec.—30°, agreeing reason¬ 
ably well with the line of preferential motion. 

The more detailed study of the systematic motions of the stars 
leads to great complexity. After the first approximation outlined 
above, we have to recognize a third drift, pointed out by J. Ilalm, 
which seems to be nearly at rest relative to the mean of the other 
two. The striking feature is that the type D stars appear to belong 
to this third drift, and a statistical discussion of their motions shows 
no indication of the preferential motion, which is always conspicu¬ 
ously manifested (though in somewhat different degrees) by the 
stars of other types. All this complexity is probably a si^n that the 
stellar system is not in any approximate eciuilibrium, but is progress¬ 
ing towanb a steadier configuration. 

Moving Clusters .—Many years ago R. A. Proctor pointed out 
a group of stars in the neighbourhood of the Hyades with prac¬ 
tically equal proper motions; the researche.s of L. Boss (21) have 
thrown new light on the nature of this association. He recognized 
as belonging to the group 39 stars spread over an area 15° square; 
the motions appear to converge towards a ceriiiin point in the 
sky—a perspective effect which would naturally occur if the 
actual motions in three dimensions are parallel; the direction 
of the convergent point gives the direction of the common motion 
of the group relative to the sun. 

Knowing the spectroscopic radial velocity of one or mote mem¬ 
bers, we ran by an easy geometrical construction find the whole 
linear velocity and also hx-ate each star sejiarately in s(iace. VVe 
thus obtain exceptionally full and exact inlormation as to the dis¬ 
tances and luminosities of this group of stars. The cluster i.s roughly 
spherical with a diameter of 10 parsecs; there mti.st be many noii- 
associated stars—aoeidcntal interlopers in .so large a region—and 
perhaps the most significant conclusion is that the casual attractions 
of these stars have not been able during the lifetime of the cluster 
to disturb appreciably the parallelism of the motions and so scatter 
the cluster. Another remarkable “ moving cluster ” is formed of five 
stars of the Plough together with stars widely separated in the sky, 
including Sirius, a Coronae and ^ Kridani. Similar associations are 
specially frequent among stars of the H type of spectrum, one of the 
most distinct being a chain of stars crossing the constellation Perseus. 

Number and Distribution of Stars. —Imiiortant statistics of 
the number of stars down to various limits of magnitude have 
been obtained by Chapman and Melotte and by P. J. van Rhijn. 
Wc give some results of the latter investigation which is the more 
recent (22). 

The total number of .stars down to photographic magnitude 
is 33,000,000; by a somewhat risky extrapolation if is estimated that 
the total number of stars in the system is lietween three and four 
thousand millions, and to reach half this number it would be neces- 
s,iry to go as far as magnitude 2S“-5. (Exactly what i.s me,ant by 
the ‘‘system” in the foregoing sentence is somewhat difficult to de¬ 
fine; there may, of course, be exterior galaxies or extensions which 
are not reckoned in these counts.) An important point is the well- 
known flattened distribution of the stars; up to magnitude t 6“, 
the .stars are distributed in the galactic plane 5I times as thickly 
as at the galactic ])olcs. This is an increase coinpared with the con¬ 
centration of the brighter stars; up to magnitude 5", the corre¬ 
sponding ratio is 2i. We can easily understand this greater roncen- 
feation of the faint stars, since on the average they carry us to 


greater distances, at which the oblate shape of the stellar system 
has more pronounced effect. 

Taking a lower limit of luminosity ilsoo X sun, it is estimated 
that there are 30 stars within a sphere of five parsecs radius round 
the sun; about 20 of these have actually been identified. If thit 
star density persisted, a sphere of 1,,'ioo parsecs radius would con¬ 
tain 800 million .stars, besides an unknown but probably rather large 
number of extinct stars and of stars giving less than I /200th of the 
sun’s light, 'i'his gives some idea of the possible extent of the star 
cloud to whicli we belong; there can be little doubt tliat the density 
must fall off very considerably ;h distances not greater than 1,500 
parsecs, more especially in the directions of the galactic poles. 

The following table based on an investigation by Kapteyn, 
van Khijn and Weersma (23) shows the average parallax of stars 
of different magnitudes;— 


Mag. 

Mean Parallax. 

Mag. 

Mean Parallax. 

1“‘0 

•060' 


•0090' 

2'”-0 

.044' 

8'"'0 

•0065' 

3 ’“-o 

•032 

9'”'0 

•0047' 

4 “.o 

•023' 

I0“'0 

•0034' 

5 “*o 

•017' 

If^'O 

•ooss" 

6^-0 

•012' 

r2"‘*o 

■0018' 


It is an even chance that a pariictilar star has a parallax between 
0-23 and 1'I3 limes the average parallax for its magnitude. 


Glolndar Clusters .—About 70 globular clusters are known, 
distinguishable from the hmse irregular star clusters by their 
symmetrical and condensed ajipearance. These have been the 
subject of a remarkable series of researches by H. Shapley (24). 

_ It has already been mentioned that some of them contain many 
Cepheid variables, whose absolute luminosities are known from their 
periods. Thus in Messier 3 (Canes Venatici) the mean magnitude 
of no Cepheid variables is i5"'-50, the individual stars deviating 
as a rule no more than o'"'I from ihis mean. In the cluster u 
Centaur! 76 variables concern rate with similar closeness about a 
mean magnitude 13'"'57. It is clear that the difference i '"'03 must 
correspond to the ([rcalcr distance of Messier jj; and we easily 
deduce that the ratio of the distances is 2'43, this ratio being very 
accurately determinetl. We are not quite so certain of the absolute 
distances of the two clusters; but the evidence seems to indicate that 
the absolute magnitude of the.se variables (with periods less than a 
day) is —o“ 2, which gives the following distances —u Centauri, 
5,800 parsers; Messier 3, 14,1x10 parsers. When it is recalled that 
the usual trigonometrical method can scarcely be applied to deter¬ 
mining distances greater than 20 parsers, the extraordinary power 
of this method of plumbing spare will be realized. The method was 
first used by E. Hertzspning to determine the distance of the Lcs.ser 
Magellanic Cloud. 

By this inclhod, and by supplementary devices, Shatiley has been 
.able to plot the distribution of the globular clusters in .space and to 
form an idea of the extent of the system which they outline. Even 
in this vaster system the galactic plane is still a plane of Rymnieiry 
and of flattening though the clusters extend to great distances above 
and below, the average distance from the plane being eight kilopar- 
secs. In plan the system is elongated with its axis in galactic longi¬ 
tude 325'—nearly the direction of star streaming; the greatest 
diameter is at least 60 kiluparsecs, and the sun i.s near one end of it 
so that practically all the globular clusters are fuuml in one hemi¬ 
sphere <>t I he sky. The most remote cluster known is di.stant 67 
kiloparsccs or 200,000 light years. We have to recognize that the 
■‘stellarsystem,” dealt with in the researches described previously, 
is but a small star cloud in this greater galactic syslcm. Roughly 
speaking those researche.s may be considered to relate to a domain 
of about 800 parsecs radius; the sun seems to be fairly centrally 
placed in the local star cloud (about go parsecs from the centre, 
according to Charlier), hut this is on the outskirts of a greater sys¬ 
tem whose centre is 20,000 parsecs away. 

In the foregoing deductions Shapley neglects any possible loss 
of apparent brightne.s8 owing to absorption of light in space. Any¬ 
thing of the nature of a fog or scattering medium would cause 
greater loss of light in the blue than in the red, and would txin- 
sequently betray itself by a general reddening of the light of the 
more distant stars. Such a reddening has been sought for by King, 
Kapteyn, H. S. Jones, and others, and provisional estimates of the 
extinction have been made. Shapley considers that the extinction 
must be altogether negligible, resting his cose on the observation 
that the colour-indices of stars in clusters range from —o"'5 to 
just as those of the nearer stars do. It seems therefore im¬ 
possible that their light can have been reddened by a scattering 
medium. The general ab.sorption in space must be so low that a 
ray of light proceeding through interstellar space can travel for 
3,000 years without meeting obstacles sufficient to deflect i % of its 
intensity. Nevertheless there are large tracts of obscuring mate¬ 
rial in jiarticular regions, which hide more or less completely the 
stars behind. These are found csi>ecially in the Milky Way, and 
consist of dark or faintly-luminous nebulae often of great extent; 
[wrhaps there is no hard and fast division between them and the 
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irregular MBeouB nebulae like the Orion nebula. A large obsruring 
tract in Taurus is estimated by A. Pannekoek to be at 140 parsecs 
distance: this may be compared with Kapteyn’s value igo parsecs 
for the Orion nebula. A catalogue of 182 dark markings in the sky 
has been given by E. E. Barnard (25). 

Nebulae .—UTiereas the irregular gaseous nebulae are com- 
Darativcly near, and within the local star cloud, the spiral neb¬ 
ulae are now considered to be exceedingly remote—perhaps more 
remote than the globular clusters. According to one view, they 
are “ island universes ” coequal with the great galactic system. 
Others would consider them rather as outlying dependencies. 
Unfortunately we have no trust worthy knowledge of their dis¬ 
tances; estimates have been made from the apparent magnitudes 
of the novae which have appeared in them, but these seem to be 
very speculative. The spirals have been found to possess extraor¬ 
dinarily great velocities in the line of sight and in general the 
motion is directe<l away from the sun. This seems to argue a lack 
of dynamical tissociation with the galactic system. The mean 
speed of IS .spirals measured by Slipher, is about 400 km. per sec. 
Independent determinations by Hlipher, Wright, and Pease agree 
well on a velocity of 300 km. per sec. for the Andromeda nebula; 
for some nebulae speeds exceeding 1,000 km. per sec. have been 
found. The Theory of Reliitivity suggests an interesting ex¬ 
planation of these high speeds, and more particularly the pre¬ 
ponderance of receding velocities. De Sitter’s form of the theory 
of curved space-time actually predicts an effect of this kind for 
very remote objects (26). 

The planetary nebulae arc presumably much less dl.stant. They 
have a well-marked galactic concentration; but the solar motion 
referred to them is apparently not the same as that' referred to the 
stars. They do not show preferential motion along any axis. The 
average ratfial velocity is 30 km. per sec.—about the same as that 
of the fastest class of stars (the re<I dwarf.s). When the planetary 
nebulae are photographed with an oljjcctivc prism of large disj^rsion. 
it is found that the various monochromatic iiuages arc of different 
forms and sizes; so that important information is obtainwi as to 
the distribution of the emitting gases through the nebula. Perhaps 
the most fundamental problem presented hy these objects is whether 
all parts of the disc are independently self-luminous, or whether the 
light-emission is stimulated by radiation coming from a central star 
or nucleus. 

II. Theoretical Astronojiy 

Gravitatton.—The epoch-making theory of gravitation, put 
forward by Einstein in igJS. it* described in the article Relativ¬ 
ity. We refer to it here because the new law of gravitation, re¬ 
quired by his theory, removes the most outstanding divergence 
between theory and observation in the solar system viz. the 
progression of the perihelion of Mercury. There is still some 
discrepancy between theory and observation for the motion of 
the node of Venus; but this is a much smaller residual, and may 
perhaps even be attributable to accidental errors. Einstein s 
predicted deflection of light by the sun’s gravitational field was 
verified by the British eclipse expetiitions in igig. His third 
crucial test—a general displacement of spectral lines to the red 
in the sun as compared with terrestrial sources—was still in 1921 
a subject of controversy. 

E. W. Brown's lunar theory, developed according to the meth¬ 
ods of G. W. Hill, was completed by the publication in 1920 of 
fuU Tables of ihe Mom’s Motion. It seems safe to say that no 
term of appreciable significance has been omitted; nevertheless 
the moon deviates unmistakably from its theoretical place in an 
irregular manner. An investigation by H. (jlauert (27) seems 
to show that the irregulasities are at least partly due to varia¬ 
tions in the rate of our standard timekeei>er, viz. thfc earth’s 
rotation; for the longitudes of the sun. Mercury and Venus 
exhibit similar irregularities, and the curves closely resemble one 
another. Besides these irregular changes, there is a general 
secular acceleration of the moon, which, being ^ cumulative, 
leads to large changes in the circumstances of ancient eclipses. 
The historical evidence of all kinds has l>ccn rediscussed by 
J. K. Fotheringham U8) who arrives finally at the values io"-s 
for the moon’s secular acceleration' and i"-o for the sun’s secul^ 

'The moon goes ahead by the amount lo'-sT*, where T is the 
time in centunw. This is the conventional definition of secular 
acceleration " in this connexion. 


acceleration. These quantities are presumably attributable to 
tidal friction which causes a direct acceleration of the moon’s 
orbital motion, as well as a spurious acceleration through the 
increase in the length of the standard of time. 

It is now believed that the bodily tides in the earth have little 
effect and that the most effective retardation is due to tides in 
land-locked and shallow seas. According to G. I. Taylor the 
Irish Sea alone contributes “i the total dissipation of energy. 


Evolution of Rotating Masses .—The figures of equilibrium and the 
final disruption of rotating fluid masses have been studied in great 
detail by J. H. Jeans. In agreement with Liapoiinoff he has found 
that the so-called “pear-shaped” figure of equilibrium, which suc¬ 
ceeds the Jacobi ellipsoidal form, is unstable. For a full account of 
his conclusions as to the evolution of double stars, spiral nebulae and 
clusters reference must be made to his book Problems of Co.smogony 
and Stellar Dynamics. With regard to the solar system, he finds 
himself unable to account for the formation of the planets by rotation 
alone; and he attributes them to a tidal disruption of the sun hav- 
ingoccurred al some distant epoch in the past. If this view iscorrcct 
the system of the planets is a “ freak of nature,” owing its existence 
to a chance encounter of some larger star (which approached within 
less than the sun’s diameter from its surface). Few, if any, other 
systems of this kind can have been formed; and the common view 
that the stars in general are attended each by a system of planets may 
be entirely mistaken. 

Mathematical investigations of the possible steady states of a 
^stem of stars moving under gravitational forces have been made by 
Charlicr, Jeans and Eddington (2g). It appears that the actual con¬ 
ditions are such that each star describes an orbit under the averaged 
attraction of the whole mass, the casual perturbations of a .sinr by 
its immediate neighbours being negligible. For a spherical distribu¬ 
tion, a steady system ran be found in which there is preferential 
motion in a railial direction, illustrating II. H. Turner’s explanation 
of star-streaming. An oblate system can also be in a steady state 
with radial star-streaming, provided that it is not alone but forms 
part of a larger system in which the mass as u whole is distributed 
spherically. It apjiears fairly certain, however, that an isolated 
oblate system moving under its own attraction cannot be in a 
steady state. For this and other reasons we belicve_ that our own 
oblate stellar system is by no miuins in dynamical equilibrium, but is 
collapsing towards some more permanent form. 

H. von Zeipel and H. C. I’liimmer (30) have found that the distri¬ 
bution of stars in globular clusters conforms to a definite law, which 
is in fact the adiabatic law of density of a gravitating sphere of gas 
for which y has the critical value 1-2. Although this appears to 
Imve important dynamical significance, no very satisfactory explana¬ 
tion can be given. 

Radiative Equilibrium of ihe Stars.—The discovery that many of 
the stars—the giant stars—arc diffuse globes of very low density, 
gives a stimulus to invc.stigntions of their internal conditions of equi¬ 
librium; for the material, being practically a perfect gas, will obet' 
comparatively simirle laws, in the earlier researches of Lane and 
Ritter it was supposed that the equilibritim was adiabatic that is 
to say. the material was eontinunlly stirred by convection currents, 
hot gases ascending to replace the continually cooling material at 
the surface. But it is now clear that the heat passes to the surface 
not by material transfer but by radiation; and the condition of equi¬ 
librium is that each element will settle down to the temperature at 
which it radiates an amount of heat e»|ual to that which it absorbs 
from the radiant heat flowing through it. This was first pointed out 
as probable hy K. A. Sampson, and the theory of radiative equili¬ 
brium was developed by K.. Schwarzschihl for the external layers of 
thesun. Eddington (31) has based on this principle a theory of the 
equilibrium throughout the interior of a star. 

At first the principal unknown constant was the molecular weight 
• of the material of the star. It was, however, pointed out by Newall 
and Jeans that the atoms were probably strongly ionized at the high 
temptiatures prevailing; and this led to a simple solution of the 
difficulty. The number of electrons surrounding the nurleus of any 
atom is approximately half the atomic weight; heiicepf all the elec¬ 
trons breaK loose, the average molecular weight will in all cases be 
appro,\imatcly 2. since each unattached electron counts as a separate 
molecule. Ionization is probablv not complete and both theory ano 
observation seem to be best satisfied by a value between 3 and 4; 
but any large uncertainty as to the molecular weight is thus removed. 
The calculation shows that the rate of radiation of energy of a gas¬ 
eous (giant) eur is given by 

(1-18) 


■here M is the mass, G the constant of gravitation,^ c the velocity of 
ght, k the niasa-cocfricient of absorption of radiation bv the matc- 
ial, and d a constant depending on the mass and obtained by 
olving the quartic equation 

I-/ 3 » 0-0026 M*m'/ 3 ‘ 

dicrc M is the mass in terms of the sun, and m the molecular weight 
1 terms of the hydrogen atom. The density does not enter into 
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the formula for the rate of radiation; anti hence (provided k remains 
constant) a star will radiate the same amount of energy as it passes 
through all stages of evolution until it becomes too dense to behave 
as a perfect gas. This agrees with the observed fact that the average 
magnitudes of the giant stars are approximately the same fur all 
spectral types. The formula shows also that the total radiation 
(and, subject to calculable concctions, the absolute luminosity) 
is a function of the mass, and it becomes possible to calculate the 
mass from the luminosity—and vice versa. Thus the great majority 
of the giant stars of types F and G are comprised within absolute 
magnitudes 2“'0 to —o“-5: these correspond to nia.s6es 0-07 to 
I -6 times that of the sun—an illustration of the great uniformity of 
stellar masses. The constant k mtist be obtained from our gener^ 
knowledge of the radiation of giant stars of known mass; it is 
approximately 20 C.G.S. units, that is to say, radiation after passing 
a column of stellar material of 1/20 gram per sq. cm. would be re¬ 
duced to one-thinl (strictly i/e) of its original intensity. This is a 
very high ojKicity, but it is of the same order as that found in labora- 
lory experiments on X rays, to which the high temperature radia¬ 
tion within the stars is closely akin. It is remarkable that k appears 
to vary very little from one star to another in spite of tlieir consider¬ 
able diflerences of tcmix-rature. 

Taking account of the deviations from the laws of a perfect gas. 
the theory' can be extended (though with leas certainty) to dwarf 
stars. The most interesting point is to determine the maximum tem¬ 
perature attained by stars of dilfcrent mass. Measuring the mass 
in terms of the sun, a mass | should just attain effective temperature 
.y.ooo'' (type M), below which it would scarcely appear luminous; 
a mass j attains d.CKio'' (type G); mass I attains Q, 000" (type As¬ 
h'); and mass 2*5 attains i4,(X)o® (type 115^. These results will 
no doubt be revi.sed when better information is available for check¬ 
ing the constants of the theory; but they appear to be reasonably 
probable. 

Radiatwn Pressure. —It is found that the pressure of radiation 
plays a very important part in the dynamical equilibrium of the giant 
stars. As already mentioned the stellar material is highly opa(|UC to 
the rarliation; thus the outflowing radiation exerts a large pressure 
on the absorbing material, tending to support part of its weight. 
The fraction of the weight carried by the radiation pressure is the 
(|uamity (l —ff) in the formula already given. For example (taking 
molecular weight 3'0) we findi— 

For star of mass } X .sun radiation pressure supports o-ogg of weight 

. 5 X “ “ “ '■ 0-457 “ " 

This gives a clue to the remarkable phenomenon that the masses 
of the stars are so nearly uniform. Why should the matter of the 
ttniverse have aggrogared into lumps, whose size is almost always 
between j and 5 X sun? We sec that this is just the range for which 
radiation pressure rises from iiisigtiiricuncc to importance, and pre¬ 
sumably that fact has determined the size of stellar itiasscs. On 
general grounds it is likely' that when radiutioti iiressure count er- 
tialances a considerable part of gravitation, the body w'ould be very 
liable to disruption; accordingly the chances of survival of stars 
more than five times as massive a.s the sun, would be small. The 
material has thus tended to divide and subdivide until the separate 
masses fell just below the danger limit, fixed by this criterion of 
radiation pressure; and afterwards there was no cause for further 
division. 

Age of the Stars. —In di.scusstons of the evolution and dy¬ 
namics of the stars or of .sy.stem.s of stars, the problem arises: 
What is the time-scale of the iirocess? If astronomers were asked 
to estimate the length of life of a star from its first luminescence 
to its final extinction, the answers would probably fall into three 
groups: (o) The short time-scale, urged by Kelvin, giving a life 
of about 20 million years; {h) a long time-scale, say 10“ years; 
(c) an !<??r«-long time-scale of lo'* years and upwards urged 
by those who believe the stellar universe to have approximately 
reached stntisliial equilibrium. Belief in the short time-scale 
rests on Helmholtz’s theory that the star’s heat comes from the 
gravitational energy converted as it contracts; in recent years, 
t he cumulative evidence against this “ contraction theory ” of a 
star’s energy has Ixjcome very considerable, and it now seems 
clear that the star must have some much larger store to draw on. 

The Cepheid variables may ijerbaps afford us a measure of the 
rate at which the evolution proceeds. Like other giant stars, 
b Cephei would need to condense very rapidly if the energy which 
it radiates came solely from contraction: the increase of density 
must in fact amount to i % in 40 years. As already explained 
the period of the light variation is intrinsic, and should there¬ 
fore change as the density changes. Calculation shows that the 
period ought to decrease 40 seconds annually. Now 5 Cephei 
has been under careful observation since 1785 and the decrease 
of period is only just detectable. The value given by E. Hertz- 
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sprung is a decrease of o-o8 second per annum. Thus at the 
present stage evolution is proceeding at a rate no more than lis 
of that required by the contraction hypothesis: and some source 
of energy is being drawn on to prolong the star’s life 500-fold. 
Assuming that this store of energy is contained in the star (and 
not picked ujj continually from space), it seems clear that it must 
consist of the sub-atomic energy, releasable when the elements 
are transmuted or possibly when positive and negative electrons 
annihilate one another. Since all kinds of energy jiosscss mass, 
an upper limit to the store can be given; the sun’s output of heat 
cotdd be maintained for 15-10“ years if all the energy contained 
in it were liberated. 

III. Instruments 

The Hooker telescope, a reflector of 100 in. aperture, installed 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, is now (1921) the most powerful 
telescope in the world. It was brought into regular use in xQig. 
The mirror is a glass disc of thickness 12-8 in. at the edge and 
11-6 in. at the centre, weighmg over four tons. It is ground to a 
focal length of 12-88 metres, but can be u.sed with convex mirrors 
as a Cassi-grain with equivalent focal lengths of 48 and 76 metres. 
The weight on the polar axis is mainly huoyed by cylinders 
floating in mercury. A 72-in. reflector has been erected at V'ic- 
toria, B.C. Both these large telescopes are giving excellent 
performance. 

A comparatively small telescope of interesting design was 
constructed by the late B. Cookson at Cambridge; it is a photo¬ 
graphic zenith telescope carried on an annulus which floats in 
mercury. Rotation about the true vertical is thus secured by 
flotation instead of by reading spirit levels. After Cookson’s 
death the instrument was removed to Greenwich, where it has 
been used with great success for determining latitude variation 
and the constant of aberration. From seven years’ observations 
the value 2o"-44 1 "'013 was obtained for the constant of aber¬ 
ration; this is probably the best direct determination of the 
constant, though scarcely so accurate as the value 2o"-47 ob¬ 
tained indirectly from the solar parallax. A somewhat similar 
instrument in which rotation about the vertical is obtained by 
suspcn.sion instead of by flotation has been recently in.stalled 
at Durham Observatory. 

An appliance very much usi-d in recent years is a coarse 
grating consisting of jiarivllel and equidi.stant metal strips placed 
ill front of the object glass. This grating, with s.ay five “lines” 
to the inch, seems like a travesty of the diffraction gratings used 
by physicists; but the action is es.sentially the same. On either 
side of the undifiracted image of the star subsidiary images 
appear, which are in reality spectra of the first, .second and higher 
ordi-rs. The distance between the two first order images is pro- 
Iiortional to the average wave-length of the light; and hence the 
grating can be used for determining star colour on a quantita¬ 
tive scale. It also provides a convenient means of obtaining 
images whose intensit ies arc in a definitely known ratio (calculated 
from the widths of the strips and spaces), which is of great value 
in determining an absolute scale of photographic magnitudes. 
These objective gratings appear lo have been first used by 
K. Schwarzschild acting on a suggestion from A. A. Michelson. 
Another optical device, suggested by A. A. Michelson so long ago 
ns 1800, has recently been used with great success at Mount 
Wilson. An interferometer consists essentially of two light- 
collectors of moderate aperture separated by a base-line of con¬ 
siderable length (as in a range-finder). The beams of light are 
then brought together, so that for a point source they produce the 
usual interference fringes. As the hase-line extends or contracts 
the fringes narrow or widen m proportion. For a double star 
a length and orientation of the base-line can be found in which the 
bright fringes of one component fall on the dark intervals of the 
other component, so that the visibility of the fringes is a mini¬ 
mum. In this way the position angle and separation of the com¬ 
ponents can be measured with great accuracy, and the method is 
applicable lo double stars too close to be resolved in a telescope; 
in fact the resolving power of the interterometer is greater than 
that of a telescope of aperture equal to the base-line. At Mount 
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Wilson excellent observations were obtained by this means of 
Capella (hitherto known only as a spectroscopic binary), the 
separation of the components being o"'04. A still more interest¬ 
ing application was the measurement for the first time of the 
angular diameter of a star; this has been accomplished for Betel- 
geusc (which probably has the greatest angular diameter of any 
star); a base-line of 10 ft. was required for the disappearance of 
the fringes. The diameter of Arcturus has also lieen meas¬ 
ured, the fringes disappearing when the base-line was 19 feet. 

The photo-electric cell has been the means of great advance 
in stellar photometry. Films of the alkali metals emit electrons 
in numbers proportional to the intensity of the light falling on 
them. The light of a star is allowed to enter a cell coated with 
such a film and the rate of discharge of electrons is measured 
with an electrometer. In all other methods of photometry the 
effect observed is nearly proportional to the magnitude, and 
the photo-electric method is the only one which shows the lumi¬ 
nosity directly and not distorted on a logarithmic scale. 

A “ .Stercocomparator ” is often used for detecting large 
proper motions between two jilates taken at different epochs. 
The plates are arranged so as to be viewed one with each eye 
and combined slereoscopically; stars which have moved ap¬ 
preciably between the two epochs will betray themselves by 
appearing to stand out in front of or behind the general plane. 
In the modification called the “ Blink-Microscope ” the two 
plates are viewed in rapid alternation; and a motion or change 
of brightness of a star is detected by a tell-tale flicker. 
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ATHLETICS: see Sports and Games. 

ATHOS, MOUNT (.sec, 2.851*).—In the summer of 1913 the mo¬ 
nastic communities of Mount Athos were convulsed by the con¬ 
troversy arising out of the heresy of the Name of God. A Russian 
monk named Ilarion, in the western Caucasus, had published a 
book, under the title of In the Mountains of the Caucasus, in 
which he argued that the name of God, being part of God, is 
divine, and therefore to be worshipped. The book was printed 
at the Peche'rsk monastery at Kiev, esteemed the. special press 
of the Holy Synod, and its popularity is shown by the fact that 
it passed into three editions. Its teaching as to the name of God, 
which claimed to be based on the authority of such eminent 
saints as St. Gregory Palcmon and St. Dmitri of Rostov, was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by the monks of the monasteries of 
St. Andrew and St. Penlelemon, its chief exponent being Antony 
Bulatovich, an ex-officer of the Hussars of the Guard, who had 
become a monk at St. Andrew’s. 


The crisis began when Archbishop Antony of Volinsk denounced 
the doctrine as heretical in The Russian Monk. The monks ap¬ 
pealed against this to the Holy Synod; l>ut the synod declared against 
them and ordered the abbots to repress the heresy. The monks 
thereupon expelled the abbots by force, and their action was ap¬ 
proved by the monastery of Vatopedi, the Greek (larent house of 
St. Andrew’s. On the appeal of the abliots the dispute was now 
referred by the Holy Synod to the court of the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the intervention of the Russian Government was 
invited. The condemnation of the " heretics ” by the I’atriarrh 
led to their repudiation by the community of Vatopedi, and at the 
instance of the Russian ambassador at Constantinople the refractory 
monasteries were subjected to a rigorous blockade. 

This failed to subdue the monks, whom the Archbishop of Volinsk 
described as " a band of soft-lirained idiots led by a vainglorious 
hussar." It was feared that the heresy, if suffered to make head¬ 
way, would spread like wdldfire among the ignorant Russian peas¬ 
antry, and Archbishop Nikon was sent to Athos to threaten the 
recalcitrant lirethren with severe temporal and eternal penalties 
should they remain obstinate. But his reception was worse than cold, 
and the Russian Government determined to take strong tncasiires. 
On June 24, 200 Rii.s.sian soldiers landed on Mount Athos, and a 
month later 600 of the monks were deported to Russia, where they 
were distriliuteti as prisoners in various monasteries. The Holy 
Synod derided that the peruliar tenets of Bulatovich and his fol¬ 
lowers were to be known and condemned as " the heresy of the Name 
of God.” 

See The Times, June 19 and 26 1913. 

AUCTION BRIDGE: see hhiuge, auction. 

AUFFENBERG-KOMAROW, MORITZ. Fheihehr von (1852- 
), Austrian general of infantry, was born in Troppau. As 
a young staff officer he served in the army which occupied 
Bosnia in 1878. He later commanded the XV. Army Corps 
at Serajevo, and in the autumn of iqii became Minister of 
War. The ambitious general had many enemies. His active 
spirit led him to take a vigorous part in the internal politics of 
the monarchy, his knowledge of the Hungarian and more espe¬ 
cially of the Southern Slav question being intimate. He had 
attracted the attention of the heir to the throne, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, who had, in spile of much opposition, 
secured his appointment as Minister of War; but powerful 
influences forced him to retire after only a year and a ()uarler's 
tenure of the office. He won his title in the World War, as 
the commander of the IV. Army against the Russians, by the 
brilliant victory of Komarow at the end of Aug. :qi 4. After the 
victory Auffenberg succeeded in the difficuit operation of com¬ 
pletely changing the front of his entire army, with which he 
moved .southwards in time to take part in the second battle 
of Lemberg; but the superior strength of the enemy made it im¬ 
possible for him to avert defeat. The general was then called 
on to resign his command. In April 1915 he was arrested on an 
accusation of having as War Minister delivered to an un¬ 
authorized person a copy of military instructions with a view 
to speculation on the Exchange, but the court acquitted him. 

Auffcnlx-rg wrote two books: Aus Oesterreich-Ungarns Teilnahme 
am Weltkrieg and Aus Uesterreichs Ilbhe und Niedergang. 

AUSTIN, ALFRED (1835-1913), English poet (see 2.938), died 
June 2 1913 at Swinford Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent. His 
autobiography appeared in jgu. He was succeeded in the 
laureateship by Robert Bridges. 

AUSTRALIA (see 2.941).—Including as it does the adjacent 
island of Tasmania, but exclusive of its Papuan Territory (about 
91,000 sq.m.), the area of the Australian Commonwealth was in 
1921 computed at 2,974,581 sq.m., 1,149,320 of which, about 
five-thirteenths of the total, are within the tropical zone. Be¬ 
tween 1001, when the Commonwealth was proclaimed, and 1921, 
there had been three changes affecting the political boundaries 
of Australia. In 1006 Papua (the British portion of the island of 
New Guinea) was taken over from the British Government and 
constituted a Territory of the Commonwealth. In 1909 the 
Commonwealth took over an area in the S. of New South Wales 
which was constituted a Federal Territory and on which was to be 
built the Federal capital. In 1910 the Northern Territory was 
taken over from S. Australia and constituted a Federal Territory. 
The effect of the World War in giving to the Australian Common¬ 
wealth, as mandatory under the League of Nations, control of 
what was German New Guinea and of other ex-German posses- 
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dons in the Pacific area (roughly about 50,000 sq.m.) docs not, 
strictly speaking, make any change in the area of the Australian 
Commonwealth dnee these “ mandated ’’ territories are not 
annexed. 

Papua .—The suftahlenens of Papua for various form.s of tropical 
agriculture is undoubted, but there is a " labour difficulty ” in the 
way of progress. The Papuan, like most South Sea Islanders, has 
an aversion to steady work. In Fiji, a British colony in the S. 
Pacific, a position similar to that existing in Papua has been met 
by the importing of industrious coolies from India to develop the 
sugar plantations. The Australian Government, however, is deter¬ 
mined to keep Papua for the Papuans. It was proposed in 1508 that 
the Papuan should be forced to do a certain amount of work, either 
for him^lf, for private planters, or for the Government, the argu¬ 
ment being advaneeil that since nature was so bountiful as to keep 
him in reasonable comfort witliout work, he would never he driven 
to labour by nccessitv, and must, therefore, be brought under some 
other form of compulsion. The Australian Government vetoed the 
pronos,al. In 1918, however, a Native Taxes Ordinance was passed 
authorising a tax not exceeding £i per head on all natives c.xcept 
those in Government emiiloy, or unfit for work, or having four or 
more living children. The proceeds of the tax will be applied to the 
benefit of the natives; its effect is designed to stimulate industry 
on their part. In 1919 about 1,8,000 natives were engaged in some 
form of contract labour. The Native Labour Ordinances safeguard 
strictly the interests of the native workers. 

There are about 58,,813 ac. under cultivation, mostly planted with 
coco-nut trees. Rubber, cotton, sisal, and coffee are also grown and 
mining and pearl-shelling are ronsiderable industries. The system of 
land tenure is by le,asehnld; freeholds are not granted; the condi¬ 
tions of leasing arc not onerous (ice New Giiinua). 

Tkc Federal Territory and Federal Capital Site .—The constitution 
having provided that the capital of the Commonwealth should be 
within tnc state of New South Wales, at lea.st too m. from Sydney, 
the New South Wales Government in 1909 surrendered to the 
Commonwealth Government some 900 sq.m, of territory around 
V'ass-Canbcrra, and also an .area of 2 sq.m, on the shores of Jervis 
Cay for the construction of a Federal port; and with these areas 
went the right to construct a railway from this port to the Federal 
Territory. 

In 1910 the Federal Government took possession of the Territory. 
It established there in 1911 a military college and later a naval 
college at Jervis Bay. In 1913 the work of constructing the Federal 
city was f<)rmally begun. A railway connecting the site with the 
main line was opened in 1914. The World War .serinu.sly interfered 
with further progress and work on the Federal city was still in 
abeyance in 1921. .About £1,000.000 had been spent. 

I'he Northern Territory .^—With an area of 523,620 sq.m, (more 
than one-.sixth of the continent), having some very fertile hand, and 
with a better river system than moat other parrs of Au.stralia, the 
Northern Territory is almost empty and undeveloped. The total 
pop. (other than aborigines) was 4,706 in I919. The backwardness 
of the Territory as compared with the rest of Australia is due chiefly 
to political causes. When the Australian colonies first set up sepa¬ 
rate households it was convenient to none of them to include the 
Territory, and it was left in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
In 1863 South Austr.ilia took over the responsibility for the Terri¬ 
tory, intending to connect it with Adelaide by a nortli-to-south trans¬ 
continental r.ailway. With such a railway it would have been 
brought within the ambit of South Australi.in development. With¬ 
out tnat railway it was actually more remote from communication 
with South Australia than with any other of the states. The railway 
was begun. It reached Pine Greek from Port Darwin at the N. end, 
and Oodnadatta from Adelaide at the 5 . end; then hope of its comple¬ 
tion was abandoned. When the Commonwealth came into existence 
it sought a transfer of the Northern Territory from South Australia. 
But it was not until Jan. I igi i that the final stage of the negotiations 
was reached and the Territory assumed by the C ommonwealth. The 
terms of transfer were that all the past deficits incurred by South 
Australia in the administration of the Territory should be taken 
over by the Commonwealth, and that the trans-continental railway 
should be completed from Port Darwin in the N. to Port Augusta 
(near Adelaide) in the S. The Commonwealth purchased the exist¬ 
ing state railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta. It has not yet 
been found possible to go on with this railway project, but, the 
east-to-west trans-continental railway being completed, the north- 
to-south in 1921 was being seriously discussed. 

In 1912 the Commonwealth Government appointed an adminis¬ 
trator for the Northern Territory and took prclimina^ steps for its 
development and colonization. As to the possibilities of a white 
population flourishing in this tropical part of the continent the 
evidence is reassuring. There is very little malaria, and other 
specific tropical diseases are absent. .The land is generally considered 
to be suitable for cattle-grazing (there are great herds of wild buffalo) 
and tropical farming on the coast; for sheep-farming and dairy-farm¬ 
ing on the tablelands. There is said to be mineral wealth, but mining 
result.s in the past have usually been disappointing. In its policy of 
development I he Australian Government does not propose to allow 


any further complete alienation of Crown lands. All titles will be 
leasehold, but the leases will be in perpetuity, with reappraisement of 
rent every 14 years in the rase of town lands, every 21 years in the 
ease of ajjricultural and pastoral lands. Up to the present the 
Northern Territory has not provetl a profitable acquisition for the 
Commonwealth. The year’s accounts 1918-9 showed a deficit of 
£357.7^ 99 99 expenditure of £ 497 . 3 ni. The administration has 
been disturbed by troubles similar in character to those which the 
Mother Country had with the Australian colonists in the early days 
of Australian settlement. 

The Commonwealth 

The Federal Act of July igoo (xee 2.966) united in an indis¬ 
soluble Australian Commonwealth six self-governing colonies, 
organized as British settlements between 1770 and 1859, which 
retain their individuality and, for certain purposes, their in¬ 
dependence. The federating states. New South Wales (see 
19.537 seq.), Victoria (see. 28.37 ei seq.), Queensland (see 22.732 
et seq.). South Australia (see 25.492 et seq.), Western Australia 
(see 28.539 et seq.) and Tasmania (see 26.438 el seq.), were left 
with certain self-governing powers and preserved their own 
political in.stitutions. Separate notes are added later as to cer¬ 
tain details in the internal affairs of the individual states, hut 
in the following account Australia will be considered substantially 
as a whole, in its aspect of a single national unit. 

Population .—Public opinion in Australia has .at different times 
condemned as unsatisfactory the rate of growth of the. population 
both by natural increase and by immigration. The feeling that the 
natural increase of the population was not sufficient led in New 
South Wales to the appointment of the Birth Rate Royal Commis¬ 
sion (1903). An outgrotyth of that commission was a Federal Royal 
Commission on .Secret Drugs and Cures which reported in 1907 and 
devoted much attention to the matter of artificial limitation of 
families. It was established fairly clearly by the first of these com¬ 
missions that there was no natural cause predisposing to sterility in 
.Australia, but that the desire for comfort conduced to a somewhat 
general artificial limitation of families. A.s a conscxiucnce of this 
commission some public opinion against the tendency to " race 
suicide" was aroused; and certain administrative measures were 
adopted by the Customs and Police departments which sought to 
lessen the facilities for artificial limitation of families. It is a coin¬ 
cidence, if not a case of cause and effect, that from 1903 “ the natural 
increase” of population in the rommnnwealth steadily improved 
until 1914 when, as a consequence of the World War, there was a 
very marked decline. Possibly a healthier public opinion following 
on the report of the Birth Rate Commission was in part rettponsiblc. 
Other possible contributory causes were a great increiuse in material 
prosiierity following upon federation, and an influx of immigrants 
from lands where artificial limitation of families was not so much 
practised. The natural increase per 1,000 of mean population in 
1906-10 was iS- 93 . which was higher than that of any European 
countiy, except The Netherlands and Bulgaria, and compared with 
11-58 for England and Wales. But in 1915-9 it had f.allen to 14-99. 
Australia has a low birth-rate and a very low de.ath-rnte. Taking a 

E re-w-aryeartheAustr.aliande.ath-rateof 10-4 compared with 14-5 for 
ingland and Wales, 30-0 for Russia and 19-3 for France. 

In regard to immigration Australian public opinion has undergone 
a marked change, due in the main to a fuller apprttciation of the 
danger of leaving the lonely outpost of the Empire in the South 
Pacific so bare of population. There was for many years a desire on 
the part of the exceedingl.v prosperous working people of Australia 
to keep out immigrants as much as possible, lest a rush of population 
should cause a reduction in the wage rate or a lowering of the con¬ 
ditions of life. That desire survives in some qu.arters, and is still a 
force to be reckoned with in a country where the Labour voters have 
the controlling power in politics. But it is being recognized, by- 
Labour leaders as well as others, that a great access of population is 
necessary to the safety of the country and need not affect the general 
prosperity of a continent which has a little over 5,000,000, and has 
room, at a low estimate, for 100,000,000 preple. In the beginning of 
Australian colonization state-aided immigration brought a great 
influx of people to Australia who otherwise would never have been 
able to afford the expenses of the long journey from Europe. Since 
1906 the policy of state-aided immiCTation has been reestablished 
in Australia, and was afterwards, though interrupted by the war, 
revived under Commonwealth direction. 

On April 3 1911 the decennial census was taken in Australia, and 
the population ascertained to be 4,455,005, showing a rate of in¬ 
crease for the Federal decennium 01 18-05% a» against a rate of 
increase of 18-88 for the previous decennium. But whilst the annual 
rate of increase from 1901-6 was only 1-39% the annual rate of 
increase 1906-11 was 2-03. The year 1911 showed a total increase 
of 1.^3,624, to which natural increase contributed 74,324 and immi¬ 
gration 69,300, exceeding in one year by over 50% the total immigra¬ 
tion gains of the previous ten years. Australia had thus “ turned 
the corner " in regard to immigration, but the World War came as a 
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di.iturbinn (artor. Dunns « 9 n -5 the Commonwealth gained 99,393 
by immigration; during 1916-9, 24,016. 

A preliminary reneiis count of the census of 1921 gave the popula¬ 
tion of the Commonwealth as 5,419,702, an increase of 
since 1911. In tlie individual states the figures were: New South 
W.alea 2,096,393, increase 449,6.59: Victoria i,5,'}o,ti4, increa^ 
214,563; Queensland 75 . 5 ,. 573 , increase 149,760; South Australia 
,(94,867, increase 86,309; Western Australia 329,228, increase 
47,114: Tasmania 213,527, increase 22,316. 

The population included 2,7.51,781 m.ales and 2,667,921 females. 
In Victoria there was an excess of fcm.ales over males of 22,294. 
Kull-lilood aboriginals and the population of the territories are not 
included; the proportion of whites in the territories being insignifi¬ 
cant. In accordance with these returns New South Wales would 
gain an extra seat in the Hou.se of Representatives, and Victoria lose 

°" 5 ocia/ Conditions.—The Aii.str.alian people are almost wholly 
nritish in character; 97-54 % of the total are of British origin, i-2i % 
come from foreign European countries and i't6% from foreign non- 
European countries. The average standard of education is high and 
illiteracy almost unknown. The wage rate is generally high. The cost 
of living in Australia compares well with the cost in most civilized 
countries. In 1911 the statifttician to the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. G. H. Knibbs, instituted an enquiry into the cost of living. 
Taking four sets of family budgets, (a) of families with £200 a year 
and over, divided into families of four members and under four 
members, (b) of families with le.ss than £200 a year, tlivided similarly, 
he found that the average percentage of income spent on housing was 
13-70, on food 29-30, on clothing 12-72, on fuel and light .3-46.00 
“ other items " (including amusements, thrift, etc.) 40-82 %. This 
last figure gives the best indication of general prosperity, i.e. of a 
substantial margin out of wages and salaries for non-essential out¬ 
goings. The percentage of income expenditure on food in working- 
class families in Australia was then 36%, as compared with 57 
in the United Kingdom, and a general average of over 50% in all 
other countries for which statistics were available. The cost of 
living showed in Australia a lower increase conseciuent upon the war 
than in most countries. For example, taking 174 as the index num¬ 
ber for Sydney in 1913, that index number had risen to 268 (not 
much more than .50%) in 1919. , , - . 

The Australian birth-rate was 28-25 in 1913 23-78 m 1919- 

The percentage of illegitimate births to total births was 5-30 in 1919. 
The marriage rate (number of marriages per l.otxi of mean pom) was 
7-88 in 1919. The celebration of a marriage is more easily cflccled 
in Australia than in England. The facilities for divorce differ in 
various states, divorces being granted more readily in New South 
Wales and Victoria than in the other states. The total of Australian 
divorces in 1918 was 721. , 

A disquieting feature of Australian social life is the preponderance 
of the urban over the rural population. In South Australia more 
than one-half of the total population of the state (380,000 sq. m. in 
extent) is concentrated in the city of Adelaide. In Victoria 50%, in 
New South Wales 41 % of the total population is in one i-ity, and in 
the whole Commonwealth 42 % of the population is contained with¬ 
in six cities. The charm of the cities is great; the conditions in the 
“ back country " are often hard. By cheap railw.-iy rates for the 
farmers' goods, by pushing such of the coiiveniences of civilization 
as are under state control as far forward as possible, and by other 
means, the states and the Commonwealth strive to counterbalance 
the call of the cities. But all effort seems to be in vain. The propor¬ 
tion of .the urban to the total population is growing. In 1906 Sydney 
had 35 % of the total population of New South Wales, Mellmurne 
had 42% of the population of Victoria, and in the whole Common¬ 
wealth six cities held 3.5-49% of the population. Now the propor¬ 
tions have greatly increased as seen above. . . , 

Public 7 /eo/Ift.—Though part of Australia is within the tropics 
there is practically no tropical disease, and there is an absence also of 
small-pox, hydrophobia and other diseases which are kiiow-n in some 
parts of Europe. The death-rate from all causes in 1919 was 12-R. 
It is the lowest death-rate in the world except one. Lately there has 
been a betterment in regard to the infantile death-rate, which the 
hot suminers ruling over the gretiter jiurt of the Commonwealth 
make the chief cause of public health anxiety. In 1901 it stood at 
103-61 per thousand, in 1919 at 69-21 per thousand. The Cornmon- 
wealth Government pays a maternity lionus of £5 for every child born 
of a white woman resident in Australia. All the states have public 
health organizations to deal specially with infant welfare. Apart 
from infantile mortality, the chief fpes to human life in Australia arc 
tuberculosis, cancer, diseases of the heart and violence. 

Education.—The Australian system of elementary education is 
free, compulsory, undenominational and usually secular. Secondary 
education is not free, but a generous system of bursaries makes 
education to tho stage of a university degree available to the poorest 
in most states. There is also a good system of agricultural and 
technical colleges. In no state is denominational religion taught in 
the state st-hools; but private denominational schools exist, being 
maintained especially by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Production and Industry. —The early stage of the federation was 
marked by a severe drought which checked for a lime the develop¬ 
ment of prosperity. Frpm 1905 the grow-th of prosperity was very 


great until the check given by the World War and another severe 
drought. The disturbance to economic conditions caused Iw that 
war takes away a great deal of the value of comparative figures. 
The following figures appear, as regards 1918, more favouraWe than 
they really are since the value of the £ sterling if expressed in goods 
h,ad depreciated seriously since 1914. ‘Total Commonwealth produc¬ 
tion: 1909 £174,195,000: 1913 £2iS,io3,o(xi: 1918 £298,669,000. 
Australia is chiefly a pastoral country and her pastoral products 
represent nearly a third of the total. Her exports alone from the 
pastoral industry in 1918-9 were valued at £. 57 ,624, 79 '- Drouglit is 
still a serious enemy of this industry and the effects of recent droughfs 
are reflected in the live-stock returns. In 1910 Australia Iiad 92 
million sheep. This fell to 69 millions in :9l,5, grew to 87 milliona 
in 1918 and in 1919 fell to 84 millions. Cattle have done better and 
in 1919 liad reached the liignest record number, nearly 13 luillioiis. 
Horses number 2 5 millioiis. Agriculture, which in I909 produced 
£41,000,000, in 1918 produced £58,000,000; and dairy produce and 
bee-farming, which in 1909 produced £15,000,000, in 1918 produced 
£34,000,1x10. 

Milling keeps up a steady contribution to the national prosperity 
£23,000,000 ill 1909, £26,000, o(X) in 1918. Gold production lately 
has been of decreasing, silver and copper of increasing importance. 
Coal has improved both in quantity raised and in price realized. 

The manufacturing industries of Australia progiess with each 
year, and it is clear that the British and American manufacturer 
must reckon on strong Australian competition in Pacific markets. 
In 1909 the manufacturing industries produced £40,000,000, in 1918 
£75,000,000, (t.c., added that value to raw inatenals).^ 

in spite of the drain upon manhood and capital during the World 
War Australian industrial progress continued. Aiisti aUa, under the 
influence of a strongly protective tariff, is entering each year on new 
fields of industry. In the iron and steel industry one new conewn 
is producing 31x1,000 tons of steel a year. In shipbuilding Australian 
cost per ton produced is at the moment lower than that of Great 
Britain: in 1923 a protective duly of 25% is to be imposed on 
British ships and of 3o';o on foreign ships coming to trade in Aus¬ 
tralian waters. Australia is making a vigorous effort also to encour¬ 
age the woollen textile industry, anti there is mooted a project to give 
Federal Governmcnl assistance to raise a capital of £141000,ooo for 
textile mills. Easily accessible coal on the mainland anti excellent 
water-power in Tasmania favour manufacturing development, and 
in many great industries the cost of labour in the Commonwealth is 
now less than in Great Britain. British manufacturers arc in sonic 
notable cases establishing branch factories in Australia. ,1 

Forests and fisheries bring an amount of £7,000,000 to the AusUb,*' 
lian purse. But in neither case is there much progress. I'he timl)er 
resources are usually prodigally wastctl; and until very recently 
there was no attempt at reforestatioii. The fisheries arc not exploifPn 
in any systematic fashion, there being little or no deep*sea fishing 
or fish-curing. In both these matters, however, better things are 
promised in the future. In 1909 the Federal Government launched 
the “ Endeavour,” a vessel sj)ccially built to investigate and chart 
deep-sea fishing grounds. The ” Endeavour ” has since been engaged 
in the collection of information regarding the migration, feethng 
grounds, etc., of fish in the waters ou the Australian coast, and it is 
hoped that the ultimate result will be the foundation of a great fishing 
industry. In 1912 the Australian Government offered bounties for 
Australian-cured fish. Nothing maltTial resulted. 

Trade arid Commerce .—After federation the overseas trade of the 
Commonwealth increased rapidly. In 1901 the total was valued at 
£g2,i30>ooo; the recent figures have been:— 

Value per 

Imports Exports Total Inhabitant 

1911 £00,968,000 £79,482,000 £146,450,000 £32 12s. 3d. 

1913 79.749.000 7».572.t^ 158.321.000 32 19 2 

1919-20 98,607,000 148,5^5.000 247,172.000 47 2 I 

The bulk of Australia’s trade is with Great Britain, and a prefer¬ 
ential tariff treatment of British imports Is designed to help British 
as opposed to foreign trade. As a consequence of the war there was a 
vcr>’ marked decline of British imports. The following figures of 
Australian imports will illustrate:— 

Pererntagr. from 


Year 

U.K. 

British 

Posb’im 

All Foreiiiii 
Countrie.s 
(including 
U.S.A.) 

U.S.A, 

190] 

59-47 

11‘22 

29-31 

13-80 

1911 

58-98 

12-86 

28-16 

11-57 

» 9»9 _ 

37-10 _ 

22 *TS 

40-75 _ 

27*29 


This is chiefly a war roRiUt. Whilst i^ntian inausxry was a 
extent paralyzed, the United States and British possessions captured 
a bigger share of the Australian markets. But a slight (very Might) 
decline in British imports was noticeable before the war and after 
the granting of a preferential tariff. It is hardly reasonable to expert 
that British imports will ever go back fully to their old position in 
the AustraJian market. Australian exports to the United Kingdom 
showed a dwindling proportion of the total before the war. War 
regulations, confining the cxjxjrt of certain products to Great 
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Britain, temporarily arrented that Hecreaie. Taking quinquennial 
perioda from 1899 the first would show an average of 49-56 of 
exports to the United Kingdom, the second an average of 46-88, the 
third an average of 45-14. The war period 1914-9 showed an 
average of 53-46%. . ... 

Australian trade with Asiatic countries develops steadily! exports 
to these countries were valued at £4,500,000 in 1901 and £19,000,000 
in 1919. 

Communications .—There has been a great railway development in 
Australia since the foundation of the Commonwealth. In 1901 
the total railway mileage was 10,123; in 1919 it was 25,657. Nearly 
all the lines are owned by the Commonwealth, or the state Govern¬ 
ments. In 1917 the Coninionwealth-owned trans-Australian rail¬ 
way from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie was opened, and the five 
capital cities of the mainland are now linked by rail. The distance 
between Perth and Brisbane, 3,474 m., is covered in less than six 
days. Another trans-Australian railway, crossing the continent 
from N. to S., is conlemiilated. Unfortunately there are four different 
gauges in use on Australian main lines in the various states; the 
question of the standardization of muge is under consideration. The 
capital cost of the tioiiimonwenlth-owned railways had reached to 
£10,950,000 in 1919; revenue did not meet working cxixmscs. The 
various .state-owned railways by the same dale had cost £213,971,000. 
O* these working expenses absorbed 74-26% of the gross revenue, 
and the net revenue gave a return of 3-01 % on the cosr of construc¬ 
tion. It has to be kept in mind that all the Commonwealth lines 
and some of the state lines are developmental railways built in 
advance of the settlement which would make them payable. 

The Commonwealth adopted a policy of Government-owned 
shipping and of close control of prii-atc shipping. Up to 1912 Aus¬ 
tralia was content with navigation laws which sought to keep 
Australian coa.stal trade as much as possible for Australian ships, 
and insisted tlial all ships engaging in Australian coastal trade should 
oliscrve Australian conditions in regard to wages, etc. Some very 
flourishing coastal shipping companies existed under these condi¬ 
tions. But war conditions affected very seriously the transport by 
sea of Australia's exports and, though relief to one class of producers 
came through the action of the British Government in buying for a 
nutnlxir of years the whole wool crop in Au.stralia, irresiiective of 
when it could be shippeil to Europe, there grew up the idea that the 
Commonwealth did not get as good shipping facilities ns if she had 
her own Government-owned lines. In July 1916 Mr. Hughes, then 
Prime Minister, liought for the Commonwealth 15 steamers, each 
ol about 7,<XK) tons, and a local building propamme for 48 vessels 
was announced, with further programmes for biiikling in Great 
Britain and America. Subsequently the local building programme 
was cancelled as regards 22 of the vessels: the local building pro¬ 
gramme for steel vessels (24) was continued, and six of them were 
running in 1921. In addition the Commonwealth Government had 
18 ex-enemy steamers and one ex-enemy sailing vessel under its 
control. In Keb. 1917, a Commonwealth Shipping Board was set 
ii[i to control all Commonwealth shipping matters; it has two com¬ 
mittees, one for overseas trade with headquart<-rs at Sydney, and 
one for interstate trade with headquarters at Melbourne. It ha.s, 
inter alia, powers to divert privately-owned interstate shipping to 
overseas routes. The enterprise has not been a success either us 
regards the State ownership of shipping or the clo.se State control of 
shipping, and there are indications that it may be abandoned. The 
total overseas shiijpiiig entered and cleared in Australia in J913 w'as 
10,601^48 tons, in 1918-9 6,180,^86 tons. British ships were 73-,53 % 
of the total in 1913 and 78-90% in 1918-9. Two ports of Australia, 
Sydney and Melbourne, exceed in shipping tonnage entered the 
figures for all British ports except London and Liverpool. 

Fituince (PmA/ic).—T he Commonwealth Governnient, which at 
its inception had a share of the customs and excise as its only great 
source of taxation, now collects customs and excise, land tax, probate 
duties, income tax, entertainments tax and special war taxes. Its 
revenue from taxation and from services was ia 1,741,000 in 1913-4 
and £44,716,918 in 1918-9. The rate of revenue collected per head 
had increased from £495.3d. to £817s. 9d. The Australian, in addition 
to these Commonwealth taxes, has to pay state taxes. The average 
state taxation per head is £1 1 I is. fid. and the total taxation per head 
£20 9s. 3d. Out of the customs and excise revenue collected by the 
Commonwealth a fixed sum of 25s. per head per year is paid to the 
states and the states impose their own income and land taxes, stamp 
duties and probate duties. Out of the Commonwealth revenue is 
met all defence votes and costs of Federal aervic-es. 

The Commonwealth Government and the state Government l»th 
have power, and exercise it freely, to raise funds by public Ixirrowiiig, 
but all the states except New South Wales admit some control on 
the part of the Commonwealth of their borrowings. The World 
War added hugely to Australia's debt. In 1919 the Commonwealth 
Government owed £326,000,000, of which £2o8,ouo,o(X] was held in 
Australia. The various states owed £396,01x1,000, of which £138,000,- 
txHi, wasrheld in Australia. The balance in each case was mainly held in 
the United Kingdom. Before the war it might be said that the bulkof 
the Australian debt, both Federal and state, was fully represented by 
revenue-producing assets such as railways. That could be said of 
the total (£337,000,1x10) ill 1914 but not of the total in 1920 (£722,- 
000,000), the difference being mostly represented by unproductive 
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war expenditure. Of the state debts a total sf about £35,000,000 was 
due to the Commonwealth Govermuent, and that sum should bc 
dediicted from the £722,000,000 to rnlrulatc the actual debt load 
on the Australian people. In 1910 the Commonwealth Government 
bv an amendment of the constitution was given power to take over 
afl the state debts and consolidate them into one Federal issue. The 
power had not yet been exercised in 1921. 

A Commonwealth bank of issue was opened in 1912. Its npera- 
tions showed a credit balance of £1,922,000 in 1919. It transacts 
bank business and has a “ Savings Bank " section. It had issued 
notes to the value of £57,000,000 by 1920 and held a gold reserve ot 
41-17% against them. 

Finance (Private ).—There are 21 private banks trading in Aus¬ 
tralia, of which four have their head offices in London. In 1919 
their paid-up capital totalled £35,696,000 and their reserveil profits 
^23i543i666'> their total liabilities £257,634,<X)0 and their total assets 
£277,950,000. Depositors in savings banks numbered 2,945,otxi 
(more than half the poiiulation) and the average deposit was 
£43 12s. 7d. or £25 per head of the whole population. 

Government .—Under the Federal constitution the Common¬ 
wealth is governed by a governor-general appointed by the 
British Crown and acting on the advice of a Cabinet which is 
responsible to an Australian Parliament of two Houses. The 
Senate represents the states and is composed of six members 
from each state, elected for six years by the adults of the slide 
voting cn masse every three years to return three senators; the 
House of Representatives is about double the Senate in numbers 
(75), represents the people numerically, and is elected every 
three years by the adults of Australia voting in .single-member 
electorates, which are approximately equal in jiopulation. The 
number from each state varies with the growth of population. 
The Australian Parliament can only act within the powers set 
forth in the constitution. The High Court is the final interpreter 
of that constitution and may veto any legislation, either of the 
states or of the Commonwealth, which is ultra vires. 

Political History 

The Commonwealth of Australia was formed in 1901 by the 
union of the six states of New South Wtiles, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. The first 
Government of the Union was formed by Sir Edmund (then Mr.) 
Barton (born in N..S.W. 1849, d. 1920). Mr. Barton entered the 
N.S.W. Assembly as member for the university of Sydney in 3 879. 
His cnthu.siasni was aroused for the cause of the Federation 0* 
Australia. After the death of Sir Henry Parkes he assumed the 
leadership of the Federal movement. The convention which 
framed the Federal constitution had recognized Mr. Barton’s 
services by electing him as its leader. Now as Federal Prime 
Minister he called to his side the premiers of all the federating 
states; with one exception they responded; and this ministry of 
“ all the talents " appealed to the people for support on a non- 
party platform. 

The Early Parliaments, igoi-y .—The first Federal Parliament 
was however divided into three parties, that following Sir Ed¬ 
mund Barton, that following the Free Trade leader. Sir George 
Reid (bom in Scotland in 1845, d. igi8), and the Labour party, 
under the leadership of one of the remarkable men of Australian 
public life, Mr. J. C. Watson. Bom of poor Scottish parents in 
1867 while on the voyage to Australia, Mr. Watson was in boy¬ 
hood deprived of nearly all the advantages of education, but 
taught himself enough to become a printer. Sagacious, tactful, 
resolute, he came to the front in the Australian Labour move¬ 
ment and was elected first leader of the Federal Labour party. 
The success of the Labour party under his leadership at the iiolls 
was extraordinary. The first Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
divided as between the Government followers and Mr. Reid’s 
Opposition party almost equally, had the Labour party holding 
the balance of power. This made a position of difficulty for the 
Government. ’The common-sense and moderation of Mr. Watson 
saved the situation to some extent. He gave a general support to 
the Government and assisted them in their most pressing tasks. 
Nevertheless the first Parliament was hampered by party fight¬ 
ing, the Opposition seeking to win the Labour party over to their 
side, and the Government being forced to postpone a good deal, 
to modify a good deal, in order to keep in office. Sir Edmund 
Barton was deeply disappointed. He had looked to a first 
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patriotic Parliament completing without any “ scuffling on the 
ster>s of the temple ”—to use his own phrase—the measures 
necessary for the stability of the Federation. He experienced 
a first Parliament in which party rancour was extraordinarily 
rife. He retired to accept a Federal judgeship, and Mr. Deakin 
(Ijorn in Victoria in 1856, d. 1919) took his place (Sept. 1903). 

Mr. Alfred Deakin met the second Parliament of the Common¬ 
wealth in 1904 with his own following reduced, the following of 
the Labour party increased. In April 1004 Mr. Deakin went 
out of office and was succeeded by Mr. Watson. In Aug. of the 
same year Mr. Deakin gave his support temporarily to Mr. 
(leorge Reid, and Mr. Reid's administration supphinted Mr. 
Watson’s. This lasted through a long recess and a few days of 
parliamentary life, and in July 1905 Mr. Deakin came back to 
office with the support of Mr. Watson. Mr. Watson was at that 
time determined on resignation from political life as he could nc>t 
keep puce with the extremist elements in the Labour party. 
But he was strongly convinced that a measure of tariff reform 
was necessary, and resolved to remain in Parliament until it was 
effected. The first Federal tariff had had to make concessions 
to Free Trade sentiment. The second tariff was completely 
protectionist, and introduced a new principle into Australian 
politics by granting a “ preference ” to Briti.sh imiiorts. At the 
third general election in 1907 the Labour party again improved 
its position, mostly at the expense of its allies. 

Mr. Watson kept the leadership of the Labour party, and 
kept that party solidly behind Mr. Deakin, until the tariff was 
settled. Then he retired and Mr. Andrew Fisher took his place. 
Born in Scotland in 1862 Mr. Fisher was brought up as a coal¬ 
miner. He went to Queensland in 1885, entered the state Parlia¬ 
ment and later the Federal Parliament. He had been included 
in Mr. Watson’s Cabinet. Now, assuming the Icadershi]!, he very 
quickly gave Mr. Deakin notice to quit, and in 190S formed his 
own administration. It lasted little more than six months. 
Mr. Deakin then formed a coalition with the remnants of the 
Free Trade Opposition, no longer led by Mr. George Reid but 
by Mr. Joseph Cook (born in England in i860), and the Deakin- 
Cook administration came into office. One of its first acts was 
to send Mr. George Reid to London as a firs! High Commissioner 
for the Commonwealth; Mr. Reid, onassummg this office, accejited 
a knighthood. Mr. Cook, like Mr. Fisher, had been a miner. He 
entered the New South Wales Parliament as a Labour member, 
drifted away from his party and entered the Federal Parliament 
as a Free Trader. He now joined with Mr. Deakin to oust the 
Labour party from office, one ground of attack being their lack 
of proper sympathy with the cause of Imperial defence. 

Australia's War ForeboditiRS. —This W!is at the time of the 
European crisis over Austria’s annexation of Bosnia-Hcrze- 
govina, when public intere.st throughout the British Empire was 
being stirred over the question of maintaining British supremacy 
at sea and of strengthening the hands of the Imperial Govc.m- 
ment in view of increasing international complications. New 
Zealand had promptly offered to provide a “Dreadnought ” 
for the British navy. It was objected that Mr. Fisher had not 
done likewise. He claimed that his Imperial patriotism was not 
wanting, but that in his judgment more useful action could be 
taken by hurrying on with the creation of an Australian navy. 
This navy, he stated in a despatch to the British Government, 
would be otganized and controlled by Australia in times of peace, 
but on the outbreak of war would automatically ])ass to the 
control of the British Admiralty. Amid bitter party wTangles 
the third Australian Parliament closed its life in Jan. 1910. 

The general election of 1910 resulted in a victory for the Labour 
party under Mr. Fisher. The party captured a working majority 
in both the Sen^^ and the House of Rej)resentatives. The 
decision which Australia’s destinies completely into the 
hands of the Lajbour party (and that not the Labour parly of Mr. 
Watson, but of Mr. iFisher—much more of a “ party ” man) 
was inlluenced very largely by negative considerations. The 
people disliked deeply the coalition of Mr. Deakin with Mr. Cook, 
who had before seemed to represent absolutely irreconcilable 
ideas in politics; and a vote for the Labour jjarly was in many i 


cases a vote of non-confidence in the coalition rather than actually 
an endorsement of Labour policy. An indication of this fact 
was given a little later, when the Labour Government (May 
iqii) submitted to a direct poll of the people certain amend¬ 
ments of the Federal constitution, without which it could not 
carry out its Labour policy. These amendments sought (o) to 
give the Commonwealth Parliament full power to Icgi.slate with 
respect to trade and commerce instead of the limited power it 
had under the constitution (the limitation stood in the way of 
Federal legislation dealing with the conditions of labour); (b) 
to give the Commonwealth Parliament full power over all trading 
corjHjrations; (c) to give the Commonwealth Parliament specific 
power to deal with the wages and eoaditions of labour and with 
labour disputes; (d) to give the Commonwealth Parliament power 
to deal with all combinations and monopolies. A further pro¬ 
posed amendment of the constitution was to give the Common¬ 
wealth Parhament power to declare that any business was a 
“ monopoly, ” and, following such declaraUon, to acquire it, 
p.aying on just terms for any properly used in connexion with it. 
By a majority of about 250,000 votes in a total poll of about 
1,155,000 votes the people declared against these amendments 
of the constitution. Thus a Labour Government was left in 
office without power to carry out its Labour policy. 

The Fisher Government soon cleared itself very completely 
of any suspicion of a huk of earnestness regarding the defence 
of Australia and the Empire. In 1909, whilst Mr. Deakin was 
Prime Minister, an Act of Parliament had been passed enforcing 
military training on all ablc-botlied male citizens. This enact¬ 
ment of universal service had not been opjioBed by the I-abour 
party. Indeed their criticism was that the system proposed to be 
enforced was not thorough enough; and the Government of the 
day promisi-d that an expert from Great Britain .should be asked 
to report on the system. Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener 
.accepted an invitation to visit Australia, and his report came 
before the Parliament of 1910 with a Labour Government in 
power. That Government not only ai ceptcd all his recommenda¬ 
tions but in some cases crossed his “ t’s ’’ and dottcil his “i’s." 
There was established a system of universal training for military 
defence which Lord Kitchener guaranteed as adequate and 
which the Fisher Government enforced against various protests 
with a resolute courage. In the matter of naval defence the 
Fisher Government was equally firm in dissocitUing itself from 
any faltering iiolicy. A Commonwealth navy came into actual 
being as a fleet unit in 1913 when the battle cruiser “ Australia ” 
(“ Dreadnought cruiser ” type) and the light cruisers “ Mel¬ 
bourne ’’ and “ Sydney ” arrived in Australian waters. The 
same year the King laid the foundation-stone in London of 
Australia House, the splendid headquarters of the Common¬ 
wealth High Commissioner. A further step in the organization 
of the new nation was the appointment of the Inter-state Com¬ 
mission which, under the constitution, has power to adjudicate 
on and administer aU laws relating to trade and commerce. 
It acts, in a sense, as a commercial High Court. Among its 
powers is that of preventing any preferential or discriminatory 
rates on the state railways. 

The general elections in 1913 were unfavourable to the Fisher 
Government, and Mr. Joseph Cook took office with a majority 
in the House of Representatives but not in the Senate. His 
Government ke]it office under very difficult circumstanres almost 
until the outbreak of the World War. On July 30 1914 the 
governor-general dissolved both Houses of Parliament, and in 
the general election that followed the Labour party won .a ma¬ 
jority both in the House of Representatives and in the Senate. 
A proposal to form a “ national ’’ Government representing all 
[tarties was not successful and Mr. Fisher formed his fourth 
administration in Sept. 1914. He gave up the Prime Minister- 
ship shortly afterwards to become High Commissioner in London 
and was succeeded by Mr. W. M. Hughes, his chief colleague. 
Mr. Hughes (born in Wales in 1864) on first coming to Australia 
was forced to many st.range shifts to make a livelihood. But 
entering the N.S.W. Parliament as a Labour member of lie 
“ extremist ’’ kind he soon proved himself to have ability and 
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fighting force of a rare order. Though subject to weak health, 
and later handicapped by deafness, he fought his way to the 
front rank by sheer grit. Seldom loved, he was always feared. 
Coining to the head of the Government in war-time he had line 
scope for his combative genius. He earned bitter hatreds as 
well as generous prai.se in Europe and in his own country from 
1914 to 1921. 

Australia in the World War. —The gallant deed.s of the Aus¬ 
tralian naval and military forces in the World War cinnot be 
separated conveniently from the general history of the campaign, 
and there will be noted here only the political and civil devcloj)- 
ments. Australia entered the war with an enthusiasm of patriot¬ 
ism which ol).s<-ured for a time any open sign of the fact that 
there was a section of the population which reflected clo.sely the 
opinions of the Irish Nationalist party. About a third of the 
Australian population is of Irish origin; of this third the majority 
were (iind tire) more Australian than Irish in their national out¬ 
look, but a fraction of them have always inclined to give a first 
place to their Irish .sympatliies. Some dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic hienirehy (which is largely Irish in origin and in edu¬ 
cation) have done much to encourage this fraction. As the war 
developed and an opposition to the British cause grew up in 
Ireland there was an echo of this in Australia. It was never 
sufi'icicut to stand in the way of a whole-hearted prosecution of 
the war; nor did Iri.sh Australians as a class refuse to take their 
.share of the war's perils. But it was sufficient to prevent in igi6 
and again in 1917 the pas.sing of a referendum to enforce con¬ 
scription for sendee overseas because it Wiis able then to enlist on 
its side a genuine Australitin feeling, partly made uj) of an ob¬ 
jection to compulsion as under the circumstances supererogatory, 
and partly arising from pcr.soual hostility to Mr. Hughes. 

A full understanding of the Australian character is ne<-ded to 
reconcile some apparently conflicting circumstances from 1914 
to 191R. At the outbreak of the war Australia had a fleet in being 
which was at once transferred to the British Admiralty and did 
most useful work in the Bac.ific and in European waters. There 
was never a suggestion to tie it down to home watims nor to limit 
its best strategic use as determined by the British Admiralty. 
On the military side Australia had instituted a compulsory 
National Defence system for home defence, and this system was 
far enough advanced to be of some use in the recruiting of an 
Australian army. But the nation relied, as did Great Britain at 
the outset, on voluntary enlistment for overseas service. There 
was a magnificent response to the call for volunteers. By the 
end of the year Australian forces had seined the German Pacific 
possessions, troops had been olTcrcd for scn’ice abroad and 
31,000 had left Australia for Egypt. In 1915 the Australian 
Expeditionary Force went through the unha|)py Gallipoli cam¬ 
paign, and in igrfi was taking a distinguished part in Frame 
and in the Near East. The number of Australian divisions serv¬ 
ing abroad represented a full quota of its manhood (five divisions 
to represent five million people). 

When in 1916 conscription was proposed, that section of the 
Irish Australian people which, following the unhappy course of 
events in Ireland, had become hostile to Great Britain, opposed 
it (as did some other sections of the people). Their influence 
was sufficient to defeat this proposal, partly because it was under¬ 
stood that Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister, would resign if his 
proposal were defeated, and many wished him to resign; but 
chiefly because the Australians felt that—to use their own verna¬ 
cular—“ they were doing a fair thing, anyhow. ” Since, in aU, 
Australia sent 329,682 troops abroad, and they suffered 3 i 7 , 9.‘!.3 
casualties (58,961 killed) and incurred war expenditure totalling 
£288,000,000 it cannot be said that there was any half-hearted 
Australian participation in the World War, though the result of 
injudicious political action was at one time to give that impres¬ 
sion. Indeed the Australian national character came out of the 
test of the war very well. The Australian troops, the “ Anzacs ” 
as they came to be known from the initials A.N.Z.A.C. (Aus¬ 
tralia-New Zealand Army Corps), won a splendid reputation for 
courage and steadfastness. The Australian civil population bore 
without murmuring the heart-breaking losses of the Gallipoli 
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expedition and the devastation—smaller as regards loss of life 
but more cruel in its needless sacrifice—of the outbreak of ve¬ 
nereal disease following the location of their young troops near 
the stews of Cairo. When an Australian corps was formed in 
France under an Australian leader, Lt.-Gen. Sir John Monash, 
and did really conspicuous service in 1918, Australian pride 
knew no bounds. Lt.-Gen. Sir John Monash was one of the 
figures of the war. Born of Jewish parents at Melbourne 1865 
he graduated at Melbourne University as a civil engineer. In 
1887 he received a commission in the Australian militia as a 
lieutenant and thereafter took a passionate interest in military 
history and military science. At the outbreak of the war he was 
at first appointed military censor in Australia with the rank of 
colonel. Later he served throughout the Gallipoli campaign 
and in Egypt, and then as G.O.C. the Third Australian Division 
in France. Finally, in May 1918 he was given command of the 
Australian Corps. In this command he proved conspicuous 
ability and energy. His first ojteratinn at Hamel, July 4 1918, had 
the distinction of being made the subject of a special staff bro¬ 
chure by the British General Staff. 

Sir John Mona.sh tells his own story of the campaign in The 
Australian Victories in Trance in IQtS. British military opinion of 
the Anzars was described in “ G.H.Q." by “ G.S.O." 

Australia has made generous provision for her ex-.sendee men. 
Pensions payable for total disability range from £2 2.s. to £3 a 
week according to rank, with extra provision for a wife and all 
children under 16. A totally disabled soldier with wife and five 
children gets £3 17s. 6d. a week. Ex-soldiers and sailors are helped 
liberally to reestablish themselves in civil life. Cooperating with 
the state Governments the Commonwealth Government has 
m.ade available farming lands, and grants and loans for houses, 
working capital, etc. 

Before the war German trade and industry had strong foot¬ 
holds in Australia, German shipping lines and German metal 
companies in particular. Indeed the Germans had almost a 
monopoly of the treatment of Australian base metal ores. On 
the outbreak of war, steps were taken to extirpate all German 
interests in Australia, and the legislation against enemy property, 
and for the internment of enemy subjects, was far more severe 
than in Great Britain at the time. The German had never been 
popular in Australia as a trader, and there was .some reflection 
in the rigour of the special war legislation of old hostility to a 
people who came under the suspicion of “ not playing the game.” 

Australia and the Peace. —Mr. Hughes as Prime Mini.ster had 
during the war many political crises to face. Ilis war attitude'— 
which was ultra-vigorous—was very warmly approved in Great 
Britain by those who thought that Mr. Asquith’s Government 
was .somewhat slow in taking the necessary steps. This approval, 
expressed as it was with perhaps an excess of zeal, did not make 
things easier for Mr. Hughes with some Australians, who con¬ 
ceived the suspicion that he was “ playing to the London gallery.” 
No more deadly charge could be brought against a colonial 
politician than that. The Australian people are fervent in their 
Imperial loyalty, but they have always been jealous of “ Down¬ 
ing Street interference ” and somewhat suspicious of a London 
popularity for their leaders. 

Internal dis.sensions forced a reconstruction of Mr. Hughes’s 
Cabinet in Nov. igi6. Mr. Hughes and the Labour party drifted 
further apart and in 1917 he broke with them definitely, and, 
after an appeal to the country, formed a new ministry mainly 
from the ranks of the Opposition and including only three of his 
old Labour colleagues. A later appeal to the electors at the 
end of 1919 was destructive to the power of the Labour party 
(which was actively assisted by the ‘‘ Irish party ”) both in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, but brought into being 
a new group, “ the Country party,” which represents chiefly ag¬ 
ricultural interests. Mr. Hughes formed a new Government in 
Jan. 1918, but up to 1921 it had had a somewhat precarious 
existence and had been subject to serious internal dissensions. 
None of these home political troubles, however, diverted Mr. 
Hughes from his campaign against the German enemy and against 
British elements which he considered to be not earnest enough 
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in their antagonism to Germany. He was in London for a long 
term during the war, and in igig was in Paris as the Australian 
representative to the Peace Conference. One result of the World 
War had been to define the status of the great British dominions 
as that of really independent nations under the Crown. Mr. 
Hughes at the Peace ('(inference took full advantage of this 
new status, and vigorously fought for his idea of a peace much 
more punitive in terms to (iermany than that actually agreed to. 
He was always in opposition to Mr. Wilson, often in opposition 
to Mr. Lloyd George. He wanted from Germany a full indemnity 
covering aU war costs. He objected to any authority being granted 
to the League of Nations over ex-German territories in the 
Pacific which, he contended, should be straightforwardly annexed 
to Australia. Curiously enough, in this attitude Mr. Hughes 
was much more vigorously suiiported by a section of the British 
public than by his Australian constituents. He was acclaimed 
by many of the.se latter, but, returning to Australia, did not find 
the nation united under his leadership. His Cabinet was after¬ 
wards in a constant state of crisis, and early in 1021 it was ru¬ 
moured that he would give up the Prime M inistership and come to 
London as High Commissioner, an office which Mr. Fisher had 
just vacated. But Mr. Hughes attended the Imperial Conference 
in London in June i(;2i as Prime Minister. 

The Cnnslitution and the ITii'h Court. —The Federal constitution, in 
safeguarding the Federal power from trespass by the stales and the 
power of the .states from tresoass by the Federation, necessarily set 
up a system of conservative check. But the full extent of that cheek 
was only understood when a High Court began to interpret various 
statutes in the light of the constitution. Already a considerable 
amount of the legislation of the Australian Parliament has been 
(leclared uitra vires by the High Court. Some of the derisions 
alTectc(i jKiUtical issues so deeply that it was sought to amend the 
constitution so as to facilitate “ Labour ” legi.slation, but this effort 
failed. The power to amend the constitution is subject to many 
safeguartls. A promised amendment must first have the a|iproval of 
an absolute majority of both Houses of Parliament; it is then siib- 
niitted to a vioU of the people, and to pass must secure (a) a majority 
of the total votes cast; (1) a majority of the votes ca.st in a majority 
of the states. If the three largest states voted “ Yes ” and the three 
sm.allcst states voted “ No," though the total Australian vote was 
" Yes," the proposed amendment woidd still fail. 

in 1906 the Australian Parliament had jiassed an “ Excise Art ” 
which wa.s intended to enforce wdiat was called " the New Protec¬ 
tion." A high protective duty had fieen placed on agricultund 
machinery, iincl at the same time an excise duty on the same machin¬ 
ery manufactured lix-ally, with the provision that the excise duty 
should be remitted if the manufacturers [laid " fair wages." t)n 
June 26 igo8 the High Court declared this Act invalid, on the 
ground that it was not what it purported to be—a taxing Art, but 
rather an Act to regulate wages within a state, a thing which the 
FetJteral power was not competent to undertake under the con¬ 
stitution. 

The first two Australian Parliaments devoted much time to 
discussing a Federal Industrial Arbitration Act, which included in its 
control state railway servants. This inclusion was nullified by a 
High CnuTX decision that it was an unconstitutional interference by 
the Federal power with the affairs of the states. In the Trade Marks 
Act the Australian Parliament gave trade unions the right to register 
what is known in the United Stales as the “ Union lalicl,” a mark 
showing that certain goods were manufactured by trade-union Labour 
only. The Australian High Court (Aug. igciS) set this part of the 
statute aside on the ground that such a “ Union label " was not a 
genuine trade mark, and the proposal to register it as a trade mark 
was really a subterfuge to a.s.sume control of lalsiur conditions which 
were out.sidc the province of the Commonwealth. 

Not only Federal legislation but state legisl.ation has lieen vetoed. 
An Arbitration Act in N.b.W. had sought to give the widest powers 
of regulating industrial disputes. In a series of five judgments the 
High Court gave such a strict interpretation to the provisions of that 
Act that it was more than half destroyed. (The High Court is the 
only court of appeal in rases affecting the constitution, and is with 
the Privy Council an alternative court of appeal in all other cases.) 

In 1911, and again in 1913, 1915 and 1919, proposals were sub¬ 
mitted to referenda for amendments of the Fcileral constitution 
which would legalize for the future the Labour legislation which the 
High Court had vetoed: all were rejected. The Australian consti¬ 
tution, as interpreted by the High Court, reniains a barrier against 
any great development of socialistic cnterjirise on the part of the 
Commoij^Hi^ (jovernnient. In its working the Australian con- 
stitutioifjHjjjyifOvcd the most conservative instrument of Govern¬ 
ment #PMrp|l British Emjiire. 

—Australia has elaborate machinery in Com- 
munw^SCii||j^()^ Arbitration Courts for the settlement of indus¬ 
trial dUpuiei witnciut strikes. But strikes are very frutiuent and 


do grave damage to the development of the country. They are 
directed against the state as an employer as well as against private 
employers. The strike on the Victorian state railways in 1903 was 
followed in 1908 by a strike on the Sydney state tramways. Both 
of these strikes against state employers failed. New South Wales in 
1908 altered its industrial arbitration svstem, and, this alteration 
being resented by the trade unions, various strikes followed. The 
next year (1909) more serious strikes broke out on the Broken Hill 
(N.S.W.) silver-mining and the Newcastle (N.S.W.) coal-mining 
fields. Stem measures were taken by the New .South Wales Govern¬ 
ment to repress these strikes, and the leaders in the strike move¬ 
ment were arrested and some of them punished with imprisonment. 
In 1910 there were strikes of tramway employees at Perth (W. Aus.) 
and of trans]X>rt workers at Adelaide (S. Alls.). In 1912 the tramway 
employees of Brisbane came out on strike because of a slight griev¬ 
ance against their employers (a private company). The leaders 
fomented a sympathetic strike on " syndicalist " lines, calling out 
the workers in every indu.stry with the avowed object of meventing 
all business. Serious riots accompanied the strike. The state 
Government acted with derision, and the strike disorders were 
crushed and the syndicalist movement defeated. 

The World War did not stop strikes. In 1914 and again in 1916 
there were serious eoal strikes. Working-days lost through strikes in 
successive years were: 1913, 623,ixxr, 1914,1,090,000; 1915, .s83,ooo; 
lOifi, i,678,(XX>; 1917, 4,599,(XX); 1918, 58o,o(X); 1919, 5,652,000. 
The losses in wages through strikes during the period I 9 I 3"9 were 
estimateil at HS.sixi.ooo—big figures for a country of which the total 
pop. is only 5,<KHi,txx>. The statistics as to the methods of settling 
strikes force the conclusion that the legal industrial arbitration 
machinery' is not effective—of 4(10 disputes settled in 1919 only 38 
were settled by the state Arbitration Courts and nine by the Com¬ 
monwealth Arbitration Courts. 

The Tariff .—The Australian tariff is iirolective, with a rebate on 
some of its rates for British productions. The first tariff passed in 
1901 was mildly protective: the second passed in 1908 was more 
stringently protective but made a " preference ” concession to 
British manufacture. Successive changes since have been always 
in the direction of higher protection, keeping the Imiierial preferen¬ 
tial clement, and (in an Act of 1920) extending it to other dominions 
of the British Crown. In the attempt to (juicken the growth of 
Australian production a system of bounties was instituted by 
legislation in 1907, 1912 and 1918. Bounties are paid on the local 
jiroduction of certain agricultural products (cotton, rice, coffee, cigar 
tobacco leaf, dried fruits, fibres, oil); of preserved fish; of iron and 
steel; of shale oils; of sugar, if grown by white labour; of combed 
wool or wool “ tops ” eitported. 

Defence .—When the Commonwealth Government took over the 
defence of Australia from the states in 1901 there existed for land 
(Icfcnce in the various states very small forces of regular troops, used 
as instructional cadres and as garrisons for the forts; small forces of 
militia, enlisted under a voluntary system and paid for about 16 
days of drill and camp training a year; further small forces of volun¬ 
teers, not paiti at ail, and giving usiially but scanty time to training. 
The total of these forces was 25,873, of whom a projiortion could be 
counted as efficient. Naval defence, apart, from the existence of 
various .small craft, was entrusted to the British navy, and a yearly 
subsidy (up to £i26,cxki) was paid to the British Admiralty on 
condition tliat a fleet of a certain strength was maintained in 
Au.stralian waters and certain facilities given to Australians wishing 
to enter the naval service. 

At first the Federation did little to disturb these arrangements. 
The fleet subsidy was continued and extended. The military forces 
were taken over as they were. But the Defence Act of 1903 gave 
indication of a new s|i!ril. It made provision for the enlistment of 
all able-lxidicd males for defence service in case of war. An amend¬ 
ment proposed by Mr. W. M. Hughes, then one of the leading 
members of the Labour party, that this universal obligation to 
■ military service should be accompanied by a univerral obligatiiin 
to training for service, was rejected. But it was inevitable that in 
time the one should follow the other. Mr. Hughes constituted him- 
aclf the parliamentary champion of compulsory training for service, 
and—assisted outside the House by the National Defence League, 
of wliich Col. Gerald Campliell, a volunteer officer of distincUon, 
was the moving spirit—eventually secured the acceptance of the 
principle. 

A scries of Arts from 1909 to 1918 gave Australia a military system 
under which, with few exceptions, the whole manhood of the coun¬ 
try is trained to the use of arms. Under this system, at the age of 
12, a boy must begin training (chiefly physical culture) as a junicir 
cadet. Training as a senior cadet begins at 14 and lasts until 18; it 
comprises drills equivalent to 16 full days a year. At the age of i« 
the oliligation to undergo adult training begins, and lasts until the 
age of 26. This adult training consists of the equivalent of 16 full 
days’ drilling a year, of which not less than eight shall be in a camp 
of continuous training. In the case of the artillery and the engineers 
the training extends to 25 days a year, of which not less than 17 
must be, in camp. There are (Wtain exceptions, including one 
making provision for those who have conscientious scruples against 
bioiring arms; these however are trained for the hospital and ambu¬ 
lance services. The thinness of the population in some districts 
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forces another class of exemption; the residents of the far "Out¬ 
back ” cannot be economically mobilized for traininR, and for the 
present are left out of the scheme. A Staff College in the Federal 
Territory is provitled for the training of officers, and its organization 
is on severely practical lines. Cadets Me accepted after examination. 
The whole cost of their college training is borne by the army esti¬ 
mates. and parents are forbidden to supplement the messing allow¬ 
ance by private pocket-money. Even railway fares to and from the 
college when c.adcts go on holiday leave are paid by the Government, 
as are also all costs of uniform and equipment. A severe but not 
unwholesome discifdine is exacted; the tlrinking of alcoholic liquors 
and cigarette smoking are both forbidden in the college. The 
normal course lasts four years and is followed by a tour of duty in 
England or in India, after which graduates are av,ailablc for staff 
appointments in Australia and New Zealand (the latter dominion 
shares in the carr>’ing on of the eollege). During the VN’ortd War the 
course at the Staff College was somewhat modified and 158 cadets 
were .s|)ccially graduated for service at the Iront. The college pro¬ 
vides for 150 cadets. 

As, after training, the citizen soldier passes into a resen-e, the 
potential militao' resourees of the Commonwealth in the future are 
only to lie. calculated by the total numlier of males of “ militar>' age." 
minus those who had been exempted from training. On the basis 
of the present [lopulation there would be 366,000 males between the 
ages of 18 and 26; 330,000 between 26 and 35, and a further 614,000 
between 33 and 60. E-xemptions, at a broad guess, might be 25 
The organization of the cstalilishment is at present qo squadrons of 
light horse, 52 batteries of field artillery, 93 battalions of infantry, 
and a due proportion of engineers and army sendee corfis. 

In regard to naval defence there was strong criticism of the sul>- 
siily policy at the ver>' outset of the Federation. But that policy was 
warmly supported by the British Admiralty and the Imperial 
Defence Committee; and the impression was given that the only 
alternative to an Australian cash subsidy towards the British navy 
was no coiiperation at all in the naval defence of the Empire. Indeed 
the early advocates of an Australian navy were met in their own 
country with cluirges of disloyalty to the Mother Country. But 
Australian public opinion steadily hardened on the subject. The 
British Admiralty was ultimately converte<l, in part at least. On 
Dec. tq iqo? Mr. Dcakin. as I’rime Minister of .Australia, outlined 
a scheme by which Australia would devote the amount of the naval 
subsidy, then ll2(K),ooo a year, to the luiilding of an Australian fleet, 
under the control of the Commonwealth Government btit trained to 
cooperate with the British navy. 

I'he general anxiety as to the European sittiation in 1909 made the 
subject of Imperial defence of the first importaticc. Austruliu was 
represented at an Imperial Defence Conference in 1909, which 
showed a re.markaljlc change of opinion on the subject of " load 
navies " on the part of the British .Admiralty. They brought down to 
the Conference, as a substitute for an Australian subsidy to the 
British navy, a proposal for the Iniilditig of an independent Australian 
fleet unit with the help of a British 1 reasury subsidy of jCzso.txto. 
The Australian Government adopted the scheme in its entirety, 
except that it refused to accept the subsidj- and decided to (nit the 
wliole cost on the Australian taxpayer. Under this scheme Aus¬ 
tralia was to provide a fleet unit with a " Dreadnought ” cruiser as 
its chief vessel. 

In March 1911, at the request of the Australian Government, and 
at the close of a visit to Australia, Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson 
reported on the naval needs of the Commonwealth. His refxnt was 
acce[)led, and it represents the (iresent aim of Australian naval 
defence. In 1919 Admiral of the Fleet l.ord Jcllicoc visited Aus¬ 
tralia to advise the Commonwealth as to their naval (irogramnie in 
the light of the lessons of the war. In 1921 a special conference was 
held at Singa[)oiv to consider the Pacific naval iiosition. It was 
announced by the British Admiralty early in 1921 that Briti.sh naval 
policy (especially in regard to a lrattleshi() (irogramme) would not 
tic filially decided upon until after discussion with the dominions. 
Thus the wheel had come full circle from the British Admiralty 
attitude of 1907, which discountenanced any dominion naval action 
except a financial au|)port for the British navy, to the dcci.sion that 
the British naval programme must not be finally settled without 
consulting the dominions. 

The Australian naval organization has a naval college at Jervis 
Bay for the education of naval officers. The system follows that of 
Great Britain exactly except that all expenses of the cadets are met 
by the Commonwealth ('lovernment and parents pay no fees. There 
is also a training-ship at Sydney for the training of other ranks. The 
Australian navy is in charge, for the Em()ire, of the S. Pacific naval 
station. It has a fleet of 30 surface warships headed by the battle 
cruiser " Australia," six submarines, anil various auxiliaries. 

Australia's defence exfienditure (naval and military) in 1905 was 
leas than £l,ooo,txx). In 1918-9 it was £87,270,000, and the esti¬ 
mates for 1919-20 were for £8i,029,0(X). 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Australia in 1920 was marked 
by the most cordial demonstrations of loyalty and personal aflection. 
An effort was made by the Irish party and an extremist Laixmr 
section to strike a discordant note. It failed coniiiletcly. The Aus¬ 
tralian soldiers in France had been won by the Prince’s qualities 
of courage, dutifulness and charm to what may be called without 


exaggeration a devoted admiration. They gave the lead to Aus¬ 
tralian public sentiment in the welcome of the royal visitor. 

New South Wales 

The area of New South Wales is computed at 309,473 square 
miles. The slate has progressed rapidly since fedcratiun. The (lop. 
in 1900 was 1,364,590 and in 1919 3,002,631. In 1908 New South 
Wales reestablished a system of stale-aided immigration. The citv 
of Sydney hiis shown a remarkalile growth since federation, and in 
1912 a " Million Club " was formed to foster the growth of the 
city to 1,000,000 inhaliitants. Pop. ( 1921 ) 828,71x1. 

Politically, New South Wales was the original headquarters of the 
Australian Imlxiur p.arty; its smic Parliament is usually controlled 
by the Labour party and the Premier in 1921 was the Hon, fohn 
Storey, leader of the Labour (larty. ,Al the time of the Union, New 
South Wales was the centre of anti-federation, and its hesitancy to 
throw in its lot with the other states caused some delay in realizing 
the Union. A certain anti-federal spirit i^rsisls, and is shown in the 
fact that this state stands out from the Federal control of its borrow¬ 
ings. No state has benefited more from the Union, the effect of which 
tends to group most of the great industries of the Commonwealth 
aniimd the New South Wales coal-fields. A recent development of 
great importance was the foundation of steel manufacture at New¬ 
castle. 

Besides Sydney (the greatest port of Australia and the chief 
entrefiftt for the American, the Asiatic and the Pacific trade). New 
South Wale.s has notable cities in Newcastle—the centre of the coal¬ 
mining industry—Broken Hill, a great silver, zinc and lead-mining 
town in the far W. of the stale; Tamworth, Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Wapgii and Albiiry, pastoral and agricultural centres. 

The governor in 1921 was Sir Walter Davidson. 

Victoria 

Since Federation the fxjp. increased from 1,197,20610 1,495,938 
(1919). Slate-aided immigration was reestablished in 1908 and a 
vigorous (lolicy of closer settlemunl has l>een adopted. Before the 
Union Victoria had established by a high protective tariff a lead in 
the manufacturing industries. That lead has now passed to New 
South Wales. Victoria is, however, developing with energy her agri¬ 
cultural Interests, and has lately made good progress with intensive 
fruit-growing on the banks of the river Murray. The area under all 
crops in 1919 was 3,942,000 acres. The state has been more stable in 
its (xilitics than most of its neighlmurs and is the centre of Australian 
Conservatism. As temporary seat of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, Mellx>urne (po[). 743.tx>o), the capital of Victoria, is also the 
political caijital of Australi.i, and the housing of the chief Federal 
dciiartments there has given some im|x'tus to the city’s growth. 
Since the. inauguration of the Federation it has been imiiroved 
greatly in appearance by a scheme of tree decoration apiiiied to the 
river lianks anil the chief streets. 

The governor in 192) was the Karl of .Stradbroke. 

South Australia 

S. Australia has an area of 380,070 sq.m, and a pop., in IQI9, of 
^.194, having been relieved of the care of the Northern Territory. 
The stale is facing the develi)[)ment of its "dry-belt," where wheal- 
grow'ing has been found to lie possilile with a very low average raiu- 
fall. In 1901 the area under wheat was 1,743,452, in 1919 2,186,349 
acres. 

In (xilitics South Australia has always been very progressive in 
spirit. It was the first state to enfranchise women, and most of the 
" social reform ’’ legislation of Australia originated here. 

■j'he governor in 1921 was Ssr Archibald William Weigall. 

Western Australia 

The pop. was 331,660 in 1919. The state has had for many years 
a system of state-aided immigration. The backwardness in devel¬ 
opment of this, the largest of the st.ates, is Iwing met by a vigorous 
land settlement policy. In 1920 the state had 1,605,000 ac. under 
crop, mostly wheat. The gold yield is dwindling. In 1918 it was 
876,512 oz. compared with i,.59.5.270 nz, in 1909. But W. Australia 
is still by far the largest producer of gold in Australia. 

The governor in 1921 was Sir Francis Newdigate Newdegate. 

Queensland 

The ix)p. was 725,220 in 1919: the state has progressed greatly 
since federation. Alone among the Australian stales it develops its 
railways from several maritime centres instead of from the one 
capital city. The sugar industry is a great source of Queensland 
wealth, and some anxiety was formerly felt as to whether the “ white 
laliour ” policy of the Commonwealth would not ruin this industry. 
That anxiety no longer exists. 

Politically the state is one of the strongholds of the I-aboiir party, 
and during 1920 its Laliour Government was strongly criticized 11' 
Great Britain for passing aa .Act which was rcgardeil as repudiating 
the conditions under which British capital had been advanced fer 
(lastoral development. 

The governor in 1921 was Sir Matthew Nathan. 
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Tasmania 

With a very mild climate, in which drouglit is unknown, Tas¬ 
mania (pop. in lyiy, 21 &, 7 S') is destined to he the garden, orchard 
and small-cultiire farm of the mainland. A new source of wealth 
now heinft developed is that of the production of electricity from 
water-power. A great industrial future is promised from the iitiliEi- 
tion of the Great Lake water-jiowcr, and there has been talk even 
of carrying electric power hy cables across to the mainland. 

The governor in 1921 was Sir William Allardyce. (F. F.) 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE.— Australia’s beginning was from 
a literary standpoint unfortunate. The primitive aborigines had 
no history and no legendary lore which, finding expre.ssion through 
sonic of the first colonists, might have added to the world’s 
stock of romance. The exploring of the continent—the siege of 
the Blue Mountains with their baffling natural fortifications, 
the conquest of the great fastnes.ses of the sun on the dry inland 
plains—might have in.spired an epic, but no one of the explorers 
nor of their contemporarie.s attempted more than a bare record. 
The sordid convict era inspired one book— For the. Term of his 
Natural Life (1(174), by Marcus Clarke—which is made notable 
by its subject rather than its treatment. 'The bushranging era in¬ 
spired another— Robbery Under Arms (18S8), by “ Rolf Boldrc- 
wood ” A. Browne)—of which the same may be said. Those 
are the two master works of early Australian letters. Yet neither 
is distinctively Australian in the sense of showing a different 
outlook on life or a different sense of literary values, to that of the 
average contemporary English writer. I'lie same may be said 
of the poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, who wrote in Australia of 
Australian subjects from the standpoint of an English squire. 

At a later epoch, when there was less promising material, 
there came the beginning of a characteristic Australian literature 
giving great promise which as yet has not been fulfilled. The 
people—bred from the wilder and more enterprising of English, 
.Scottish and Irish stock, responding to the influence of the bounti¬ 
ful, sometimes fierce, sunshine, and to conditions of life which are 
singularly free from any bonds of convention and tend to the 
levelling of social conditions—have departed .somewhat from 
the home type. They are gay and debonair, whilst a little in¬ 
clined to be cynical, irreverent and vainglorious; enduring and 
brave, even to the point of being somewhat ruthless. The qual¬ 
ities of these new people, the Australians, begin to show in their 
literature, which is as yet more im[)ressivc in quantity than in 
quality. 'I’here are at least one hundred minor poets of some skill 
and originality of thought in Austr.alia (with five million inhab¬ 
itants), and nearly that number of prose writers of distinction— 
all showing to the close observer some signs to distinguish them 
from writers of the same class in Great Britain and in America. 
A hedonistic joy in life, a disresfiect for authority, a wit tinged 
with cruelty, a freakish humour founded on wild exaggeration — 
those arc the qualities which outcrop most often in exploring 
the fields of contemporary Australian literature. There is to be 
found, too, a tinge of my.stic melancholy, a sense of bitterness— 
a loving bitterness—inspired by the harsh realities of life in 
the “ bush ” where Nature makes great demands on human 
endurance before permitting her conquest, but enslaves her 
wooers by her very cruelty. 

This modern Australian literature owed very much to one 
man—J. F. Archibald (1858-iQiq). He was of partly Scottish, 
partly Irish, partly French forbeiirs, with a touch of Semitic 
lilood. Editor for a quarter of a century of a notable Australian 
paper, he made it his mission to encourage young Australians to 
write of the life that was peculiar to Australia. He was a wit 
with a Btw flair for a phrase; a sentimental cynic; and passionate¬ 
ly Australian. Mainly under his aegis there came forward a 
young school of writers whiUii|adiudcd Henry HerUberg Lawson 
(b. 1867), who has givem8l|r dE MBI stories and verse faithful, 
sometimes terrible, gJinipSiaBaJ^e “ bush "; Andrew Barton 
(“ Banjo ”) Paterson a singer of the rackety, horsey 

life of Australian sheep stations; George Louis Beckc (1848- 
iqid), who pictured South Sea Island life; Arthur Hoey Davis 
(“ Steele.AplJil,” b. 1868), who writes broadly comic and yet 
sympathetic iwdies of life on the small farms of Australia; 
Rodetic Quinn (b. i86g), and the late Victor Daley (both of 


Iri.sh extraction and giving in their verse two different and yet 
both characteristically Australian modifications of Celtic mel¬ 
ancholy); Edwin James Brady (b. 1869), writer of sea songs; 
Ethel Turner (Mrs. H. R. Curlewis, b. 1872), English-bom but 
Australian by education, a graceful novelist of Australian child¬ 
hood; Berntird O’Dowd (b. 1866); Barbara Baynton, Mary 
Gaunt, James Francis Dwyer (b. 1874) and many others. Some 
of these owed much, some little, directly to Archibald and his 
newspaper. But without a doubt he was the chief founder of a 
new Australian litertiry movement. 

Within the decade iQio-20 there was very little that was 
characteristically Au.stralian in the literary product of the 
southern continent. An exception must be made for The 
Sentimental Bloke, by C. J. Dennis, a collection of verse which 
showed original qualities of humour and sentiment. A distinc¬ 
tively Australian literary magazine. The Lone Hand, faded away 
after a period of apparently vigorous life. 

Australian letters suffer from diffused energy. There are 
numberless writers of some ability, but no commanding figures. 
The future holds out a hope of Austriilian work of the first rank, 
inspired jierhaps by the “ bush ”—the mysterious Neolithic-age 
forests, hills and plains—perhaps by the giant work of the early 
explorers, perhaps by the extremely fluid social conditions of a 
young country full of self-confidence as it grapples with the old, 
old problems of civilization. 

The Au.stralian newspaper press reproduces with close fidelity 
British press characteristics. 'The Melbourne morning journals, 
the Age and the Argus, follow tradilions which in the British 
islands survive only in Scotland and the provinces; the Sydney 
morning journals, the Herald and the Telegraph, are somewhat 
more new-fashioned, and are comparable with their London 
contemixiraries. Practically all Australian ptifters record fully 
not only the doings of their own ptirliamcntary and municipal 
bodies but also British political history and foreign affairs. A 
new note of progress has come into Australian journalism since 
joio by the foundation of a cable news agency as a rival to the 
old agency which for many years hud a monopoly of foreign news 
service. (F. F.) 

AUSTRIA, LOWER {see 3.1).—Lower Austria is bordered on 
the E. and N. by Hungary and C’zechoslovakia; on the W. 
by ('zcchoslovakia and I’pper Austria and on the S. by Styria. 
As the result of the losses of iqip (Stadt-Felsberg and other 
places). Lower Austria extends over an area of about 7,639 sq. m. 
only. The pop. of the present Lower Austria was in 1910 
3,525,094, but in 1920 it was reckoned at only 3,313,155 (434 per 
sq. m ). In 1910, yi-68% of the population were Roman Catho¬ 
lics, 5 26% Jews, 2 64% Evangelicals and most of the remainder 
belonged to the orthodox Greek faith. For administrative 
purposes, this territory is divided into 23 districts and 3 dries, 
the municipalities of which are autonomous, viz:—Vienna, the 
capital, pop. (1920) 1,842,003; Wiener-Neustadt 33,000, and 
Waidhofen an der Ybbs 4,740. Other important towns are: Baden 
(pop. 8,698; and with its suburbs 21,093); Bruck an der Leitha 
6,co7; Schweehat 8,528; Korneuburg 7,736; Stockerau 10,324; 
-Krems 13,595; Mbdling 17,704; Neunkirchen 10,759; St. Polten 
23,061; Kloslerneuburg 13,431. 

Of the total area 96-3 % is productive, and of the productive area 
45-3% is arable, 3S.5% forestal, 13-6% gardens and meadows, 
3.7 "i grazing-lands and i-9'!'o vineyards. The neighbourhood of 
Vorarlberg in Lower Austria is the chief industrial district of the new 
Austrian Republic. 

The Wiener-Neustadt-Vienna canal is now no longer used. At 
Grlinbach, near by, arc the only big coal-mine.s now belonging to 
Austria. In the hill country to the E. are lignite deposits, now mostly 
on Hungarian territory, but partly in the Burgcnland. Korneuburg 
is proposed as the starting-point of the projected Danubc-Oder 
canal. 

AUSTRIA, UPPER {set 3.2).—Pop. in 1910, 833,006; in 1920, 
857,234 (185 to the sq. m.). For administrative purposes, 
tliis territory is divided into 15 districts and two autono¬ 
mous municipalities, viz:—Linz, the capital (pop. 93,473) and 
Steyr (pop. 20,234). Other important places are: Weis (pop. 

1 15427); Bad Ischl (pop. 9,695—the town itself 2,291); Gmunden 
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(pop. 19,604—the town itself 6411). These figures are from the 
census of 1920. In 1900, 92'i% of the soil was productive and 
the productive areas included 38-1% arable; 201% meadow; 
2*7% g^ng land; 36-9% forestal and 2-2% gardens. The salt 
production of Upper Austria forms nearly 60% of the whole 
Austrian output. 

Urfahr is now incorporated with Linz. The Pbstlingbcrg 
(1,762 ft.), a favourite resort, is connected with Linz by mounUiin 
railway. The pop. of Steyr increased by only 150 between 1900 
and 1910 because of a decline in the iron industry, and the in¬ 
crease afterwards was due to the opening during the World War 
of a munitions factory which was later converted into engineering 
works. 

AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 160S-18. —The external designation 
of the state “ unofiicially known as Austria ” (ia 3.2) was for a 
long time unsettled.* The official name since 1867 for the 
Austrian half of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, as including 
the Habsburg possessions W. of the river Leitha, was “the 
Kingdoms and Territories repre.senled in the Rcichsrat ” (Die 
im Re,khsratc vertretenen Kiinigsreiebe und Lander). It was 
cumbrous and hut little calculated to arouse patriotic sentiments 
in its citizens. In the style of the Government offices tliis mass of 
territories was known as “ Cisleithania.” But the population 
was accustomed to talk of an Austrian Empire and of the Austrian 
Emperor, neither of which designations was quite happy or 
accurate. It was not till the World War that the dynasty 
felt the necessity for giving this group of countries a definite 
name and state arms of its own (as was done on Get. 10 1913), 
the term “ Austrian Empire ” being adopted with the motive of 
giving “ precise expression to the political unity of the Austrian 
territories ” and “ disphiying tangibly the Austrian state as a 
unity.” This proceeding nught be compared to a death-bed 
baptism. 

Natiomlilk-s.—The Austrian state had from its first origins 
always had a self-imposed jxditical mission; its very name of 
origin, Ostmark ('I'he Eastern March), marked it geographically 
as a bulwark, a gate-keeper, to defend Euroiie on the W. against 
encroachments from the E. From this criginal task arose a 
second, that of affording shelter to the fragments of peoples 
heaped together in inextricable confusion in this corner of the 
earth. With a few cxcojdions (Poland, Bosnia) it was through 
their free will that the Empire had come into being. The external 
legal forms of the um'on were marriages, iulieritance and election; 
it was essentially the self-determination of the nations which 
brought them together. For 500 years Austria had fulfilled this 
double task fairly adequately; but in its third t.-isk, that of 
turning a mechanical combination into an intimate union, a 
symbiosis of the nalionalitie.s, the State failed. If it had aclucvcd 
this as well, it would have given a model solution of the most 
difficult European problem; for Austria was Europe in miniature. 
There was no lack of attempts to do so; the methods varied, 
experiments were made as on a subject for Wvisection; the object 
of the experiment suffers under it, but the method is perfected 
step by step. 

Till late in the i8th century the nationality question remained 
untouched, and the Austrian peoples got on well with one 
another. Maria Theresa and Jo.seph 11 . were the first who thought 
it desirable to form these nationalities into a uniform nation 
coextensive with the state. The attempt failed, and the national¬ 
ities became self-conscious and split apart. The next stage was to 
take one people and train it as the repre.scntative par cxccUenee of 
the State idea; and this people could only be the Germans. This 
attempt also failed; for the Germans were numerically too weak, 

* For Hungary, as the other constitutional half of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, see the separate article under that hea(ling; 
also Bosnia-Hekzbuovina, and the articles on the different "suc¬ 
cession states " which were formed on the break-up of the monarchy 
in 1918. As a matter of convenience, the account of Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian foreign policy (t’.e. the Dual Monarchy as a whole) in 1909-18, 
dealing, from the Austrian standpoint, with the jxilitical develop¬ 
ments resulting in the World War, is included as a final section under 
the present heading. The Austro-Hungarian army is dealt with 
under Army. (Ed. E. B.) 


and not vigorous enough in their methods (Bach period, iffs^-bo). 
A third experiment took the form of distributing over m,'iny backs 
a burden too heavy for one. In 1867 the Magyars accepted with 
alacrity this r 61 e in Hungary, the eastern half of the Dual 
Monarchy, whilein the Cislcithanian territories the cooperation of 
the Poles was also sought. But this way too had to be given up, 
since even the smallest nationality would not allow itself to lie 
absorbed, and during Taaffe’s administration (1878,' the idea 
came into favour of treating each nationality, and allowing it to 
grow up, according to its own idio.syncrasies; they we e only to be 
restricted so far as the unity of the state rendered it absolutely 
necessary. What Austria de.5ired to be was a state at once 
conciliatory and just, and it opposed no national demand which 
did not overstep the limits of state security; but this loosing of 
bonds unchained at the same time a number of national passions 
before which the state retired step by step. 

As to the details, the following observations® may be made for the 
last phase of the em|)ire which expired in 1918. The Germans had 
for long past (^ven up all efforts at Germani/.ation; their watch- 
word was " maintenance of the national staius quo " —that is to say, 
not an aggressive but a defensive principle. It was in Bohemia that 
they championed the principle ran.st openly, where they were striving 
for national separation and protection against the Gzechs of the 
territories which they had inhabited since the Middle Ages. The 
Germans of the Alpine lands were less ready to carry out the same 
principle in^Tirol and the regions leading down to the Adriatic. The 
divided policy of the Germans led on all sides to tlieir failure. In 
Tirol they lost even purely German territories; they were pressed 
back from the Adriatic; and in the lands S. of the Sudetie Moun¬ 
tains they were brought under a Czech national state, which 
inherited, with them, the problem of nationality. 

The Catch.'! came under the sceptre of the Habsburgs after the 
battle with the Turks .at Mohacs (1520), through an inheritance 
treaty confirmed by the vote of their Estates; an unsuccessful 
rebellion which they made in 1621 against the ruling house as 
protagonist of the counter-Keformation, brought them under the 
power of a ruthless conqueror, who wishetl to crush both their faith 
and their national inriependence. The reign of terror which follow^ 
the battle of the White Mountain was intended to remove all 
possibility of a fresh rising in the future. The Czechs rightly refer 
to this period 3tx) years ago when they describe themselves as a once 
oppressed nation. But in more recent times the position was differ¬ 
ent : the ronqtiered race recovered, and a learned work, Die l/ohmischt 
Nation, published in 1916 by the intellectual leaders of the nation, 
enlightens us as to their position. Ur. V. Zdeako Tobolka, loader of 
tlie "Young Czechs” (i.e. the party which had frustrated the 
efforts of the Old Czechs for a reconciliation with the Germans) 
produced this magnificent work in collaboration with 22 professors, 
artists, industrial leaders and writers of Czech nationality, supported 
by a national subsidy; it can therefore be accepted as a trustworthy 
Czech autobiography. This comprehensive book describes the collec¬ 
tive life of the " Bohemian " people, as the Czechs called themselves 
in contrast to their present appellation of the Czechoslovak state, 
it describes its material development, " its physical constitution and 
warlike prowess," of which they miake a special boast, and after 
that its intellectual progress. In the sphere of education attention is 
drawn to the fact that % of the population of the Sudetie terri¬ 
tories can both read ond write; "Our education is, next to the 
German, the best organized and stands decitledly the highest '* 
(p. 122)- Next follow chapters on the literary renaissance ot the 
nation, its progress in art, mathematics, chemistry and natural 
science; the magnificent development of agriculture, modern indus¬ 
try, commerce and finance; and in particular its flourishing self- 
government, " which will be exercised in the fullest freedom," and 
m which " the communaJ organization embodies in the highest degree 
the conception of self-government " (p. 234), and " the independent 
sphere of activity unlimited in its fundamental principle " (p. 235) 
in that " State control is exercised seldom and discreetly " (p. 236). 

" The control which is exercised over the land is in Czech hands 
since we possess a majority: the territorial authorities for the greater 
[tart belong to our nation " (p. 242). The influence of German cul¬ 
ture is also remembered with gratitude. Of Halacky, the father of the 
nation, it says; " It was under the influence of German culture that 
Halacky was able to give a firm foundation to this conscious Bohe¬ 
mian ideal of his. To cut oneself off from external cultural influences, 
especially from German ones, he declared to be a mistake.” Besides 
mentioning the encouragement bestowed by leading Germans like 
Cioethe, Herder, I^umer, etc., on Czech poets and scholars, the book 
gives an appreciative account of the Emperor Joseph. The article by 
Jakubel on "the literary renaissance ” says: " Tlie Prague theatre, 
which had vegetated miserably up to now, developed under the 
reign of Joseph fl. into a powerful instrument of culture. Joseph’s 

* As elsewhere throughout this article, the point of view is that of 
a fair-minded Austrian historian. (Ed. E. B.) 
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enlightened despotism preserved to the Bohemian people at one 
stroke an astonishing number of distinguished and progressive 
spirits." In IVof. Kadner’s arlicie on education we read; " A new 
organization was first created by the famous May education laws of 
1869, It was tlie liberal-raindeu Germans who were instrumental in 
the first place in getting them passed; while the Slavs from the 
beginning took up-*to their own disadvantage—a hostile or at least 
passive attitude towards the establishment of these laws.” It should 
be difficult, after the copious details of this autobiography de luxe 
of the Czech nation in the year 1916, to speak of it historically as an 
“ mpressed " nation of Austria. 

The Poles were, together with the Ruthenians, the youngest Aus¬ 
trian nation; the repeated partitions of Poland since tlie I8th century 
brought them unwillingly under Austrian rule. After a short period 
of German government, which was highly beneficial to the country, 
Galicia received after the Constitution of 1867 an exceptional posi¬ 
tion which was gradually consolidated; the German officials were 
removed, and the Polish members in the Reichsrat (who represented 
71 votes) held the balance between the parlies, which brought 
Galicia, without any effort, great financial advantages at the cost of 
theother Crown territories, lip to the World War there was actually 
no articulate irredentism among the Austrian Poles; llicy were more 
contented than their co-nationals in Russia and Germany, and this 
explains their attitude of vacillation and indecision during a long 
perils! of the war. 

Kutkenians.~]iiat as the Czechs had a majority in Doliemia, so 
had the Poles in Galicia; and they used their strength against the 
Ruthenians. The Austrian Government being largely dciiendent 
upon the parliamentary aid of the Poles, could not stand out against 
them much on account of the far-reaching autonomy of the Galician 
Tc*rritorial Government. And so Russophii agitation found a fruitful 
soil, especially among the clergy and intellectuals. The Ruthenians, 
who were loyal to the empire, drew attention to the small degree of 
resistance offered to this agitation by the Polish authorities, who 
were interested in making the whole Ruthenian people suspect of 
irredentism. A grand campaign of agitation on the part of the 
Russian Count Bobrinsky, whose watch-word was that the Russian 
banner must wave over the Carpathians, though winked at by the 
Polish governor, led to a great political trial (Dec. 29 1913) for high 
trea.son of iHo Ruthenians who Itad been seduced by this agitator. 
It was not till towards the end of tlie war that the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment, in response to the wishes of the Ruthenians, began to come 
round to the idea of a separate status for Kastern Galicia; but it was 
then too late for such changes within the old territory of the empire. 

The Southern Slavs were divided among four countries: Austria, 
Hungary, Serbia and Monten^ro. Ban Jelladic, though loyal to 
the Kmiieror, had given expression to their aspirations towards unity 
as early as l848;but Francis Joseph hantled over the Croats and 
Serbs to Magyar domination (1867), and Ualmatia, the territory of 
the Austrian Croats, had been neglected by Vienna for years past; 
thus it was not till the years immerliately preceding the war that it 
was rapidly developed by the construction of porta and railways and 
the encouragement of tourist traffic. The Slovenes, who inhabited 
Carinthia and Carniola, had less grounds for discontent, for the 
barren Karst had been afforested at the expense of the state; but 
though they were at the very gate of Serbia, they sufferetl from a 
shortage of meat, for Hungary obstructed the traffic in livestock in 
the interests of her great territorial m.agnates, and Austria bore the 
brunt of this. Vienna had for long been the hope of the .Southern 
Slavs, and many of them had dreamed of a union under the Crown 
of Austria {" trialism "). It was not till this failed them that they 
turned towards Belgrade. 

Of the three Latin races, Italian, Ladin and Rumanian, national 
fragments were to lie found in Austria. Thu Italians and lavdins, 
treatetl as separate in Switzerland, were in the Austrian official 
statistics treated as a single national group (like the Czecho-Slovaks 
and Serbo-Croats), but even then only totalletl together 2-75 % of 
the population of the empire. 1 he claim set up by tlic Italians to a 
university of their own within the territory inhabited by them led to 
various controversies with the Germans and Southern Slavs. The 
Ladins, who formed about a (|uarter of this group, were not affected 
by irreiieutisin, but looked rather towards German culture, and 
were to the end outspoken in their Austrianism. The Italian 
bourgeoisie of the towns, thanks to the force of attraction exercised 
by Italy, was all the more conspicuously irredentist, since the coun¬ 
try population maintained an attitude of comparative opposition 
to this movement. Among the Rumanians, who inhabit^ three 
states (Austria, Hungary and Rumania), the desire long prevailed 
for union within the monarehy, and Austria wnuli! onlv h.tve had to 
stretch out her hand to them;.but the Magyars would not have it. 
Bukovina, the chief abode of the Austrian Rumanians, which they 
shared with the Ruthenians, offered the spectacle of a tlermaii 
adminstration in which without any compulsion German was the 
t^icial language and also that of society, and neither efforts at 
(iermanization flor language controversies were to be found. The 
Rumanians for years had proved themselves loyal to the State. 

Constitution .— The establishment in Austria of universal 
suffrage in 1007 had as its aim the creation, in the place of the old 


Parliament, which was crippled by the .strife of iwtionalities, of a 
t hamber in which social and economic interests should prevail 
over national ones. It had been believed that it was property 
owners and intellectuals who placed the question of nationality 
above all others, while behind them stood a solid mass of working- 
people who were uncorrupted by nationalist chauvinism. The 
Social Democrats in particular had always insisted that the 
working-classes were necessarily international. The House now 
consisted of 516 members, of whom 221 were of Slav nationality, 
177 of German nationality, and 87 Social Democrats, so that in 
every national controversy the latter could carry a decision in 
accordance with their principles. In spite of this, the calculation 
was defeated; for in Europe every true democracy at once be¬ 
comes national, and hence the national problem infected the 
working-classes so soon as they won parliamentary power; the 
“International” split up into nation;d groups, ju.st as the 
bourgeoisie had done before it. Thu.s the motive force of nation¬ 
ality proved itself stronger than that of Socialism. 

With the introduction of universal equal suffrage the stormy 
suffrage agitation came to rest, although one of its demands was 
unfulfilled, namely female suffrage for the Austrian House of 
Deputies. Active committees for women’s rights were, it is true, 
set up in the territorial capitals. The election of a woman as a 
deputy to the Diet, which took place prematurely through their 
influence in Bohemia in IQ12, was annulled by the governor as 
illegal. Women's activity was, for the rest, kept free from 
demonstrations and excesses. They were not, however, without 
quiet success, for these committees worked so intensively to 
create a public opinion favourable to woman’s suffrage that im¬ 
mediately after the proclamation of the Austrian Republic in 1918 
the vote was unanimously conceded to women, even the con¬ 
servative parties agreeing to this. 

It might have lieen experted that the eonccssion of universal 
suffrage m the case of the House of Deputies would have led to the 
aliolition of the class system of voting for the legislative bodies ol 
the several territories and the introdiiction of an equal franchise, 
and also to the doing away with the three-class system of voting— 
established on the Prtissian model—in the case of the election ol 
municipal rcpre.sentatives. This was all the more probable owing 
to the (act that since the Constitution of 1867 there had been a 
certain analogy between the franchise for the Reichsrat, the Terri¬ 
torial Diets, and the elected commercial bodies. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic party emlcavoured, indeed, to remove the last remains of the 
old electoral privilege in town and country; but the urgent motion 
which they brought in to this effect as early as July 8 1908 broke 
down, owing to a not unfounded anxiety lest in the Crown terri¬ 
tories of mixed populations one nationality should predominate too 
much over another. There was only a cautious and grindual exten 
sion of the right to vole in Diet and municipal elections in the several 
(ciritories; and it was not till Jan. 20 1918 that the Government 
adopted tlie point of view of the Social Democrats, and promised to 
extend the principle of the parliamentary franchise, as e.stal)lislicd 
in the case of elections to the Reichsrat, to the communal election.s 
also, but with reservations intended to guard against " the unde¬ 
sirable reaction of nationality in districts of mixeef population.” The 
principle of full equality of electoral rights in all three spheres was 
not carried out till the republic. 

Parliament .—The activity of the Austrian Parliament can best 
be characterized a.s a continuous inactivity. The two great 
recurring “ necessities of State,” the budget and the authoriza¬ 
tion of the contingents of army recruits, regularly occupied a 
large part of the sittings; the budget was generally passed only in 
instalments in three or six monthly grants, and the Government 
was forced to adopt the practice of adjourning the obstructive 
House of Deputies and of providing for indispensable require¬ 
ments in its absence by emergency decree. 

The procedure of emergency decree was based upon Par. 14 of the 
constitution, which provided that; “ When pressing necessity for 
such measures presents itself at a time when the Reichsrat is not 
sitting, they may be promulgated by imperial decree, in so far ns 
they do not produce any lasting burden on the State treasury.” ” 
The current admini.stration could, it is true, be provided for by this 
means, but new commitments could not be entered upon. This 
resulted, indeed, in a fairly economical administration, but nothing 
could be done on an imposing scale. Par. 14 of the constitution also 
contained a safety valve which enabled the Government to carry on 
current business for a time without the cooperation of the Parliament. 
The Government repeatedly exposed itself to the charge of proroguing 
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Parliament in order to avail itself of these cmerj^ncy paragraphs. 
'Phis procedure has often been blamed as unconstitutional; but the 
excuse must be taken into account that a constitution which provides 
such an emergency exit must be prepared for use to be made of h. 
The situation was often such that Parliament would not work, and 
the Government was fac^ with the alternative of stopping the 
machine of State or availing itself of emergency decrees. Such 
oocasions arose even before the war on an average every two years. 

The Reirhsrat's right of control wa.s secured after the event by the 
fact that the Government was bound, the next time it assemble, to 
lay the cmerjjency decrees before it within four weeks; and that it 
coukl refuse its ratification, liut before the war the Reichsral never 
exercised this right, and thus each time the Government’s proceed¬ 
ings were whitewashed. It was only in 1917 that the emergency 
decrees promulgated by the SUirgkh Ministry at the beginning of the 
war failed to receive ratification, in retaliation for the suppression of 
trial by jury by a military trial and the extension over civilians of the 
jurisdiction of the military courts. The normal processes of criminal 
jurisdiction were consequently restored. On July 26 191a Stdrgkh 
closed Parliament altogether, and non-parliamentary absolutism 
reigned for three years. At last Stiirgkh's second successor again 
8ummone<l the Reichsrat; but since its six years' mandate was ex¬ 
piring, it was prolonged by a special law towards tlic end of 1918. 
On the break-up of the State in 1918 the German deputie.s of this 
rump Parliament assembled to form the constituent national as- 
bcinbly of (German Austria, while in the Czechoslovak and Yugo¬ 
slav states there were committees from which the German and 
Italian deputies were excluded, which proceeded to take measures 
towards forming states. 

Organizetd ohsiruclion of parliamentary business by a section of 
members has been, of course, not confine<( to Austria. Hut it was in 
Austria that this singular procedure was first brought to technical 
{Xjrfcction; and it became an Austrian speciality. The reason for 
this was that every party had cause to fear narliamentary opf)res8ion 
at the hands of other nationalities, and tliis was why it was long 
imfwssible to reconcile the priticipal parties in the House to any 
effective remedy. It was not till the end of 1909 that tliis was 
achieved by a lightening of the standing or<lers. 

The standing orders under which the business of the Reichsrat 
was conducted were, as the law originally stocKl (1867 and 1873), 
intcriiled for a dignified .assembly of which each member aimed at 
at'oiding dislurbaiices. With the extension of the suffrage and the 
growth of nationalist conllicts, the jiowers of the president were no 
longer sufficient, and he was unable to <Ieal with the ohstniction of 
even a small group. At last, on Dec. 17 1909, after an HP-hour 
sitting, entirely occupied with debates on emergency motions, an 
emergency motion as to new standing orders proposed by the 
Polisli group was pas-sed; on the following day the Upper House 
adopted these resolutions, and on Dec. 20 1909 the new law was 
promulgated. By its provisions {'ommunications from the Govern- 
iticnt and the other House, and reports of commissions, had to take 
precc<lcncc of other business; funner, the president could ]X>stpon« 
to the end of the sitting formal motions, interpellations, emergency 
motions, and other obstructive measures. In the long run, however, 
even this palliative ceased to work; and accordingly on June 5 1017 
a new stiffening of the standing orders was voted, which Bufficeef in 
effect during the later period of the Parliament. 

Laneua^c Que^tioft .—There was no law regulating the question of 
what language was to be u.s<>d in parliamentary debates. Every 
deputy might speak in hi.s mother tongue; but custom had brought 
it about that, in order to be undcr.siood by the whole House, the 
members of ParJianicnt spoke (.German. It was not till the Taaffe 
(iovernment that it became a frequent thing for individual Slav 
deputies to speak in ihcir own language. These speeches were 
generally not recorded by the stenographer; the Slavs protected 
themBelves against this by gradually getting it accepted lliat poly¬ 
glot stenographers should be appoiiiteib that their speeches should be 
translated, and that they should l>e added as appendice.s to the 
parliamentary reports in tne correct national language; finally it was 
p'solved (June 1917) that all speeches should be reported verbatim 
in the parliamentary reports, in the language in which they were 
deliver^. The Upper House agreed, but expressed its misgivings as 
to such a polyglot report of proceedings. 

Administrative Commission for Bohemia .—In June 1913 the 
Government considered itself justified by necessity of the State in 
adopting a measure which in many respects was held to be a breach 
of the constitution; it appointed a commis-sion for liohcmia, the 
members of which were nominated by the State, to deal with the 
autonomous affai s of this country. Since the last elect km in the 
spring of 1908 the Bohemian Diet nud been unworkable, eventually 
owing to obstruction on the part of the Germans, who saw them¬ 
selves handed over hopelessly to the Czech majority, until a 
rearrangement of the voting groups (curiae) should .ifforn them pro¬ 
tection against Czech oppression. In 1913 the Germans sent in a 
petition that each nationality should pay the costs of its own 
educational and cultural institutions, as otherwise one nationality 
would have to bear the expenses of the other, and vice versa. When 
the Czechs refused this request the Gennans respondetl with more 
obstinate obstruction. The representative assemoly now ceased to 
work, and since no legal expedient could in consequence be found 
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ty which IcRisI^ition and current businew could be carried on, the 
(.overnment pepped in^ and appointed a mixed commission of 
Germans and Czechs, which should, as it were, administer the aflPairi 
of this country like a trustee for a person incapable of volition. This 
commission was admitted to have exercised its functions with 
impartiality as a matter of fact; but as a matter of form it stood on 
a weak foundation. The Germans were thereby deprived of their 
weapon of obstruction, and the Czechs lost the power of misusine 
their majority to oppress the Ormans. The Czechs declared this 
to be a breach of the constitution; but the courts recognized the 
national commission as a measure of necessity justified in law. 
And so it subsisted until the break-up of the monarchy. 

Adfftinistraiuffi, ^Thc organization of the ailministralive system in 
the Austrian Empire was complicated by the fact that between the 
State and the purely local communal adtninistration there intruded 
yet a third element, grounded in history, the territories (Lander), 
The Slate administration comprised all affairs having relation to 
rights, duties and interests “ winch are common to all territories”; 
all other administrative tasks were left to the territories, iinally, 
the communes had self-government within their own sphere. 

To this division of the work of administration correspouded a 
three-fold organization of the authorities: State, territorial and 
communal. The Slate authorities were divided on geographical lines 
into central, intermediate and local, and side by side with this there 
was a division of the oftices for the transaction of business according 
to the various branches of the ailministration. The caintral authori- 
lies, which as early as the i8th century worked together in a common 
mother cell of the State chancery, became dilTereiuiatcd so soon as 
the growing tasks of administration called for spncializalion; in igt»9 
there were seven departments, and in the concluding decade of the 
Austrian Empire there were set up Ministries of Labour, EckhI, ITiblic 
Health and Social Care. Under these ministries came the SlaUhalter, 
whose administrative area had ordinarily the proportions of a Crown 
territory (Aron/ond); hut the immense variations in area of the Crown 
territories made a uniform and consistent intermediate administra¬ 
tive organization practically impossible. The lowest administrative 
unit wus the ixilitica! sub-district (Bezirk) under an official (Bezirks- 
hauplmann), who united nearly all the administrative functions 
which were divided among the various ministries according to their 
attributions. 

Side by side with the .State administration certain Crown territory 
administrations also existed in the 17 Crown territories, carried on 
by elected honorary officials, having under them a staff of pro¬ 
fessional officials. Many branches of the territorial administration 
had great similarities with those of the State, so tliat their spheres 
of activity freriucntly overlapped and came into collision. This 
administrative '' double track, as it was called, letl, it is true, in 
many ca.scs to lively emulation, but was on the whole, highly extrava¬ 
gant. The evils of this comidicated system are obvious, and easy to 
condemn. They can be explained, partly by the origin of the .State— 
for the most part through a voluntary union of countries po.sscssed 
by a strong sense of their own individuality—partly by the intluciice 
in Austria of the Germanic spirit, well understood by the Slavs, 
which has nothing of the Latin tendency to reduce all questions of 
administration to clear-cut formulae as part of a logically consistent 
system. Like the English administrative system, the Austrian 

f iresented a rich variety, a variety indeed so rich that it clamoured 
or dra-stir reform. 

Uienerth's last act as premier in May 1911 was the appointment 
of a commission nominated by the Emperor, to draw up a scheme of 
administrative reform. So early as 190^ Kiirber had declared a com¬ 
plete change in the principles of administration to be essential if the 
machinery of State were to continue working. After seven years of 
inaction, however, this imiierial rescript was pitched in a far lower 
key. The continuous progress of society, it said, had made increased 
demands on the administration, that is to say, it was assumed that 
rdorm was not demanded so much by the defects of the administra¬ 
tion but by the progress of the times, not because the administration 
was ^d, but because life was better. U was an attempt to reform the 
administration without first reforming the State on equivalent lines. 
A reform commission without a programme naturally first occupied 
itself with reforms about which there was no controversy. After a 
year had gone by it drew up “ Proposals for the training of State 
officials." After another two years it had indeed brought to light 
carefully prejjared material for study, which was of great scientific 
value; but its proposals, though politically of importance, did not 
orovide any basi.s for reform on a large scale. And so when the World 
War broke out the commi.s.sinn di.spersed without practical results, 
leaving behind it an imposing array of folio volumes of great scien¬ 
tific value. It was not till March 1918 that the Seidler Government 
derided ui>on a programme of national autonomy as a basis for 
administrative reform, which was, however, never carried into effect. 

Education ,—The organization of the Austrian elementary schools 
was based on the principle of compulsory school attendance, free 
education, and the imparling of public instruction in the child's owp 
language. Side liy side with these existed private schools. The 
proportion of children attending private schools to those attending 
the public elementary schools in 1912 was I4.1,0(X) to 4-5 millions, f.«. 
a thirtieth part. Hence the accusation of denationalizing children 
through the Schulvereine must be accepted with caution. The 
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expcnfies of education were ctistrilmfei'I as follows: the communes 
built the schoolhouses, the political sub-districts (ZfcsirAc) paid the 
teachers, the Crown territory pave a prant, and the Stale appointed 
the insitectors. Since the State supervised the schools without main- 
taininp them, it was able to increase its demands without being 
hampered by financial considerations. It is remarkable that the 
difference between the State educational estimates in Austria and in 
Hungary was one of 9-3 millions in the former as opposed to 67-6 in 
the latter. The elementary schools in Hungary were a State con¬ 
cern and a means of Mapyarization, whereas in Austria their direc¬ 
tion was left by the State to the nationalities. Thus in the former 
the schools were a means of denationalization, in the latter a means 
of national education. Under Austria, since everywhere that 40 
scholars of one nationality were to be found within a radius of ,s km. 
a school had to be set up in which their language was used, national 
schools were assured even to linguistic minorities. It is true that 
this mostly hapfiencd at the expense of the German industrial com¬ 
munities, since the Slav labourers as immigrants acquired schools in 
their own language. The number of elementary schools increased 
from 19,016 in 1900 to 24,713 in 1913; the number of scholars from 
3,490,000 in 1900 to 4,630,000 in 1913. 

Illiteracy .—In proportion to the raised standard of popular educa¬ 
tion, further aided by the number of popular educational establish¬ 
ments which were springing up, and the university extension move¬ 
ment formed on the English plan, the proportion of illiteracy rapidly 
decreased. In 1890 the percentage of illiterates in the total popula¬ 
tion had been 28-5; in 1900 it had fallen to 22-7, and in 1910 to 16-5, 
As regards the several nationaiitics; among the Czechoslovaks in 
1910 the percentage was 2-4; a little higher among the Germans (3-1) 
in cons^uence of the difficulties of school attendance in the Alpine 
territories; among the Italians lo-o, and among the Slovenes 14*7. 
The ncrcentages were much higher among the [leoples situated on the 
E. (Poles 2^-4, Magyars .36‘4, Itumanians 60-4, Rurhenians 61-o, 
Serbo-Croatians 63-7). It is their influence which explains the high 
averaffc for the whole state. 

Unmersities .—^The higher educational establishments, which in 
the middle of the :9th century had had a predominantly German 
character, underwent in Galina a conversion into Polish national 
institutions, in Bohemia and Moravia a separation into German and 
Czech ones. Thus Germans, Czechs and Poles were provided for. 
But now the smaller nations also made their voices heard: the 
Ruthenians, Slovenes and Italians. The Kuthenians demanded at 
first, in view of the predominantly Ruthenian character of East 
Galicia, a national partition of the Polish university existing there. 
Since the Poles were at first unyielding, Ruthenian demonstrations 
and strikes of students arose, and the Kuthenians were no longer 
content with the reversion of a few separate professorial chairs, and 
with parallel courses of lectures. By a [tact concluded on jan. 28 
1914 the Poles promised a Ruthenian university; but owing to the 
war the question lapsed. The Italians could hardly claim a uni¬ 
versity of their own on grounds of population (in 1910 they num¬ 
bered 783,000), but they claimed it all the more on grounds of their 
ancient culture. All parties were agreed that an Italian faculty of 
laws should be created; the difficulty lay in the choice of the place. 
The Italians demanded Trie.ste; but the Government was afraid to 
let this Adriatic port become the centre of an irredenta; moreover 
the Southern Slavs of the city wished it kept free from an Italian 
educational establi-shment. Bienerth in 1910 brought about a com¬ 
promise; namely, that it should be founded at once, the situation to 
be provisionally in Vienna, and to be transferred within four years to 
Italian national territory. The German National Union {National- 
verband) agreed to extend temporary hospitality to the Italian 
university in Vienna, but the Southern Slav Hochschule Club 
demanded a guarantee that a later transfer to the coast provinces 
should not be contemplated, together with the simultaneous founda¬ 
tion of Slovene professorial chairs in Prague and Gracow, and 
preliminary steps towards the foundation of a Southern Slav uni¬ 
versity in Laibach. But in spite of the constant renewal of negotia¬ 
tions for a compromise it was impossible to arrive at any agree¬ 
ment, until the outbreak of w.ir left all the projects for a Ruthenian 
university at Lemberg, a Slovene one in Laibach, and a second Czech 
one in Moravia, unrealized. 


IIxsroRY 

During the period from the assembly of the first Parliament 
elected by universal equal suffrage (1907) to the break-up of the 
Dual Monarchy, Austria itself had nine Governments under the 
following premiers:— 

Tune 2 1906—Nov. 4 1908 
Nov. 1908—June 19 191 r 
June 20 iqtl—Oct. z8 1911 
Nov. 3 1911—Oct. 21 1916 
Oct. 28 1916—Dec. 20 1916 
Dec. 20 1916—June 23 1917 

i une 23 J917 —July 25 1918 
uly 25 J9 i 8—Oct. 27 1918 
fct. 27 1918—Oct. 31 1918 


an 

K>d. 


ck 

.Sienerth 
jUaiCsch, 

. Stilrgkh 

Erf)K von Korber 
CudwtiJillam-Martinitz 
RitteriiVon Seidlcr . 
Bar^fc'Hussarek 
H^lmch Lammasch . 


All these ministries may be characterized as Cabinets composed 
of Government offidals. Not one of their bends was drawn from 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Government was no longer the 
expression of the majority of the House, but had to be a non- 
party Government standing outside the House. An objective 
and non-party application of the laws, and equal rights for all 
nationalities, were in consequence the evcr-rccurring heads of 
their programme. From time to time, naturally, these Govern¬ 
ments required a majority for the budget. They tried to arrive 
at it by negotiations with the parties, and by admitting to the 
Cabinet representatives of every nationality willing to cooperate. 
By this means the Cabinets acquired at least a measure of control 
over Parliament. A representative of Polish interests was 
generally to he found in every ministry, and usually too a 
minister of Czech and of German nationality. The political 
characteristics of these ministers are hardly distinguishable one 
from another; they all took their stand on a middle course of 
loyalty to the state and party impartiality. Beck, however, was 
held to be a sliadc more Slavophil, Bienerth Germanophil, 
Gautsch dynastic, Sturgkh a Conservative Socialist; Kilrber and 
Scidler were mere officials, Clam-Martinitz an old aristocrat, 
Hussarck and Lammasch Clericals. They regarded it as their 
princip;il task to bring about a compromise between the national¬ 
ities, and this again dcjjcndcd on the outcome of the Gcrman- 
Czech negotiations which were alwaj’S being started afresh. In 
this none of these Austrian mini.sters succeeded. 

jBeefi* Ministry .—With the carrying through of suffrage 
reform the Beck Ministry, which started in June 1906, had 
exhausted its strength. On June 17 1907 a promising speech 
from the throne opened the first universal .suffrage Parliament 
and promised “ to leave to the peoples as a secure heritage the 
integrity of their national territories”; "to solve the language 
question ... on a foundation of equably of rights”; “to 
organize education with an equal consideration for all races”; 

“ to introduce insurance against old age and infirmity . . . 
social reforms with regard to female and night labour, and an 
extension of the participation of the State in the exploitation of 
the coal-mines.” Beck’s next success was in reaching an under¬ 
standing as to the language to be employed in Parliament. He 
also succeeded (July 12 1908) in bringing about an imttosing 
procession in honour of the Emperor as an opening to the festiv¬ 
ities of his diamond jubilee (Dec. 1848-1908). But apart from 
this celebration the second period of the Beck Ministry was 
attended by unfortunate incidents. On April 12 1908 Count 
Potocki, the governor of Gabcia, was shot by a Ruthenian 
student. Then there was the Wahrmund affair. The Clericals 
started an agitation because Wahrmund, the professor of canon 
law at the university of Innsbruck, subjected the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception to critical examination. They demanded 
from the Liberal Minister of Education, Marchet, that dis¬ 
ciplinary measures should be used against him. The Minister 
endeavoured on the one hand to safeguard the prindplc of 
freedom of instruction, and on the other hand to avoid anything 
resembling a KuUurkampf. A general strike at the universities 
was averted by a compromise, by which Wahrmund was trans¬ 
ferred from the pious land of Tirol to Prague, which was more 
than he bad desired. In July a Pan-Slavonic congress took place 
at Prague, accompanied by anti-German excesses which had a 
serious sequel in Laibach. The Germans thereupon paralyzed 
the Prague Diet by means of obstruction, upon which the Czech 
members of the Beck Cabinet left it, and the prime minister, 
seeing himself abandoned by both Germans and Czechs, 
resigned on Nov. 14 1908. Shortly before this Beck had intro¬ 
duced yet another bill deaUng with industrial insurance, to 
supplement the already existing sickness and accident insurance. 
The bill only received the assent of Parbament just before the , 
break-up of the monarchy. 

‘ Baron Max Vladimir Beck (b. 1854) entered the service of the 
State in 1876, in 1900 became head of a section in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, in 1906-8 Prime Minister; in 1907 he got universal 
parliamentary suffrage accepted; he was responsible also for far- 
reaching measures of railway nationalization. 
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' ■ BfoneftAJftmsfry.—Beck’s successor Biencrth 'attempted to 
rule by means of a Cabinet of mere officials, in which under¬ 
secretaries of State were appointed as temporary directors of 
their respective departments. Moreover the three chief national¬ 
ities, the Germans, Poles and Czechs, were each represented by 
a so-called national minister (Landsmann-Minister). Bienerth’s 
policy was to confine himself in a purely objective spirit to the 
execution of the laws until such time as he had gradually gained 
the confidence of the nation. The Germans made their coopera¬ 
tion contingent on various conditions. They insisted that the 
Government should introduce proposals as to the official language 
of functionaries, for they feared a return of the procedure used by 
Badeni, which by means of a Government ordin.ance had altered 
the received usage and upset the national balance of power; that 
in Bohemia the purely German sub-districts (Bezirke) should be 
included in German districts (Kreise), and in like manner the 
purely Czech sub-districts in Czech districts, so that there would 
then be a relatively small number of territories of mixed national¬ 
ity, which would have to be governed bilingually; that minorities 
should be protected by law; and that in ap|winting to posts in 
the offices of the autonomous Bohemian territorial Government, 
proportionate consideration should be given to the Germans, 
attention being paid to the fact that in Bohemia more than a 
third of the population were German, and that they paid more 
than half the taxes, but that the Czech national m.ijority had 
appointed more than go% of Czechs and not even io% of Ger¬ 
mans in the Government offices. In imrely Gennan territories 
moreover it was claimed that only German offii-ials should be 
appointed, just as in purely Czech territories the appointment of 
Czech officials was already uncontroverted and looked upon as a 
matter of course. Finally the old wish was put forward for a 
separation of nationalities in the representative assembly at 
Prague, in order that neither of the two nationalities should 
oppress the other in the internal affairs of Bohemia. 

These German demands, which were exactly analogous to 
those formerly put forward by the Czechs, so long as they were 
still in a minority, now roused violent opixjsition among the 
latter. They called attention to the fact that the Germans in 
earlier days were deaf to such rec|uests; they saw in them a 
“ dismemberment of the country’,” and asserted that in the 
central public departmenis of Vienna, too, the Czechs did not 
occuijy a number of official jiositions in proportion to their 
population. Serious excesses were now indulged in towards the 
German population and the German students in Prague, where, 
on the very day of the imperial diamond jubilee, the Government 
had to proclaim a state of .siege. 

The Reichsrat, which reopened under such conditions in 
Nov. iQog, stood under the threat of a paralyzing Czech ob¬ 
struction. This time the Poles came to the rescue of the Goveni- 
ment in its hour of need, by getting a form of standing order 
approved which rendered obstruction somewhat more difficult, 
and in this, curiously enough, they were helped by the Czechs; 
for obstruction had brought even them into an impasse., since 
their financial requirements had not been met. Thus the law for 
strengthening of the standing orders was carried through by an 
ad hoc combination of Poles, Czechs and Christian Socialists. 
But the freedom of parliamentary activity did not last for long. 
On Feb. 13 Bienerth went part of the way to meet the German 
demands by introducing a bill dealing with the rearrangement of 
the administrative districts (Kreise) in Bohemia. According to 
the statistical returns there were 130 administrative sub-di.s( ricts 
where only Czech was spoken and 95 speaking only German, as 
opposed to only five bilingual ones. These 239 sub-districts, 
according to the bill, were to be grouped in 20 districts, 10 Czech, 
six German and four bilingual, in which provision was to be 
made for minorities throughout the whole land through official 
translation bureaus. This bill was intended to be a solution of 
the language question, which should take into account the actual 
conditions of the population as well as practical needs. The 

'Baron Richard Bienerth-Schmerling (1853-1919) was made 
Minister of the Interior in June 1906; Prime hiinislcr Nov. 1908- 
Jline I911; and till 1915 he was Statthalter for Lower Austria. 
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excitement with which the Czechs opposed this measure was 
extraordinary. They brought about a scene in Parliament which 
ended in hand-to-hand fighting and assaults, whereupon the 
Government immediately closed the Parliament. 

In other directions, too, Bienerth’s period of government was 
filled with hostile nationalist proceedings. The Italian students 
desired to revive the question of an Itah'an university, which 
had come to a deadlock, and in Nov. 1908 set on foot a great 
demonstration at the university of Vienna, in which the usual 
fairly harmless fighting with sticks was replaced by revolver 
shooting. In spite of this, Biencrth, with the consent of the 
Germans, introduced a bill in Jan. 1909 which was to set up an 
Italian faculty of laws provisionally in Vienna. 

At this time the Czechs were trying to gain a foothold in 
frontier lands which had hitherto been considered solely German. 
They alleged as a reason that two small country communes of 
Lower Austria, Ober- and Unter-Themmenau, had a mixed 
colony of Czechs and Croats; it was further advanced on their 
side that a considerable annual migration to Vienna took place, 
which became Germanized in the second generation, and so 
lost to their Czech nationality. Vienna, with over 100,000 Czechs, 
was actually the second largest Czech town. In reality a still 
clearer diminution of the Czech population of Vienna was 
noticeable; according to the Cen.sus of 1900, out of 1,674,000 
inhabitants there were 102,970 Czechs, i.e. 6-i%; in 1910, out of 
2,030,000 inhabitants, 98,400 Czechs, i.e. 4-8 per cent. The 
Czech colonics in \’icnna endeavoured, by means of the so-called 
“ Komensky schools ” (from the Czech form of the name of 
Komenius, the educationalist), to protect themselves against 
fusion with the indigenous population. The Viennese Germans 
saw in this a danger to the hitherto [>eaceful common life of the 
population of Vienna. On Sept. 3 1909 the Lower Austrian 
Diet, in opposition to these Czech encroachments, tried to 
establish German by law as the language of instruction in all the 
public schools of Lower Austria, in correspondence with the 
actual state of affairs hitherto. On Oct. 7 Burgomaster Lueger 
insisted that Vienna could only be a unilingual city, as otherwise 
she would have to speak nine languages; and on Jan. 18 1910 this 
resolution received the force of law. Analogous laws were pro¬ 
mulgated in the three other purely German Crown lands. 

After the Tauern railway had been built for the Alpine coun¬ 
tries—without, it is true, any particular pecuniary help from 
the Polish part of the empire, which was known to be only 
passively interested—the Poles demanded a complete carrying 
into effect and exten.sion of the waterways law, with a larger 
State subsidy. It was over these demands in connexion with the 
waterways, which the Minister of Finance declared to be im¬ 
possible of fulfilment to the extent required by the Poles, that 
Bienerth’s mainstay failed to support him; and on Dec. 12 he 
sent in his resignation, which was, however, followed by a 
renewed Bienerth Ministry, composed of Germans, Poles and 
officials. By means of this coalition the Ministry succeeded, 
indeed, in passing the military service reforms on April 24 1911 
(reduction of the three years’ service to two years, combined 
with an increase in the contingent of recruits); but this com¬ 
pletely exhausted its parliamentary strength, and the first 
parliamentary suffrage Parliament ended with but poor results 
in the midst of unsolved national problems. 

Since 1910 a meat shortage in Austria had made itself more 
and more felt, especially in the towns, owing to their rapid 
growth, the decrease of cattle-raising in the Alpine lands, and the 
reduction in the imports of Serbian meat through the anti- 
Serbian agrarian policy of Hungary. The Christian Socialist 
party, from being originally an urban party, had become partly 
an urban and partly a peastant party, and the Minister of Com¬ 
merce, Weisskirchner,' who had come from its ranks, had not 

• Richard Weisskirchner (b. t86t in Vienna) entered the municipal 
service in 1883 and became in t903 president of the town council; 
t909-ti Minister of Commerce; rqrz-S Burgomaster of Vienna; a 
deputy from rkqfi onwards; and in rgoy president of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He was a disciple of Lueger, a Christian Socialist, and 
framed a new municipal statute and associations based on the 
Christian view of society. 
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only to reckon with the opposition of Hungary but also to pay 
particular attention to the peasant voters, in the question of 
buying meat abroad and importing frozen meat from the 
Argentine. On this account, especially after the death of Lueger 
(on March 10 1910), a dominating personality who had held all 
parties together, opinion in Vienna and other towns turned 
against the Christian Socialists, who were accused of refusing all 
active measures of relief. Thus it hapirened that the elections to 
the Reichsrat in July igii were characterized by a temporary 
coalition of the German Liberals with the Social Democrats 
against the Christian Socialist party; this led to heavy lo.sses 
on the part of the latter, esiwcially in the towns. In Vienna 
especially they lost every scat at one blow, by which means 
Weisskirchner found himself deprived of all parliamentary 
support. He resigned, and with him the head of the Cabinet; 
all the ground had slipped from beneath his feet, and on June 
19 igti Bienerth resigned for good. 

Gautsch Ministry .—The Bienerth Government was succeeded 
by that of Baron Gautsch.* He too could attempt nothing more 
than to take up as objective an attitude as po.ssible above parties. 
His first task was to try to set in motion again the negotiations 
for a German-Czech compromise in Bohemia. The Czechs, 
however, had realized that at need they could get along without 11 
Diet, and they began once more their encroachments in Vienna. 
They opened a Komensky school there without proixtr authoriza¬ 
tion, and when this was closed by the municipal authorities, they 
organized a demonstration of Czech women, who crowded with 
their children into the Parliament House. Shortly before this 
the protests of Hungary bad succeeded in procuring the re¬ 
jection of a cargo of Argentine frozen meat which had been 
ilestined for Vienna. The furj’ of the Viennese found expression 
in violent demonstrations, in which, for the first time, employees 
of the Stale took part in uniform, among them employees of the 
State railways and of the post-office. Gautsch, who was a 
convinced upholder of the principle of State authority, had 
recourse to severe measures of punishment and discipline, which 
had as their result a revolver attack on the Minister of Justice 
from the gallery of Parliament. 

On Oct. a8 somewhat unexpectedly the prime miiuster re¬ 
signed, partly because this scries of unfortunate incidents had 
shaken the Emperor’s confidence, partly because his secret efforts 
to persuade the Czechs to join his Cabinet had made him suspect 
to the other parties. But the Czechs not only demanded two 
Czech ministers, but also a number of headships of departments 
and councillorships in each department. This would have led to 
an introduction of the national divisions into the central ad¬ 
ministration, and if similar claims were put in by other nations 
the principle of a purely objective Government transcending 
nationality would hiive been done away with. So Gautsch would 
have notUng to do with it. 

StUrgkh Ministry .—Count Sturgkh (b. 1859), the Minister of 
Education, was next entru.stcd with the formation of a Cabinet. 
He composed his Cabinet of colourless officials and confes.sed 
adherents of the various nationalities. His programme was 
to be an honourable mediator in the German-Bohemian quarrel, 
to extend the railway system, and to satisfy the wishes of the 
Poles in the waterways question by an expenditure of 73-4 
million kronen on canal construction in Galicia, to which Gahcia 
was to contribute only 9-4 million kronen, the State finding the 
other 64, and by an expenditure of 125 millions on river im¬ 
provements, 99 of which would be contributed by the State. 

Early in Sturgkh’s ^iipistry prominence was taken by the 
Catholic marriage que^ioit. While in Austria the marriage of 
non-Catholics could betdissolved, so as to make a new marriage 
possible, paragraph iii. Of the civil code provided that “ the tic of 
a valid marriage bctweeij; Catholic persons can be dissolved only 
by the death of one parties. And this shall be the case 

even when only one pa#y was attached to the Catholic religion 
at the time of the conclusion of the marriage.” Thus Catholic 
and mixed Catholic marriages were indissoluble even in the 

‘ Baron Paul Gautsch von Frankenthurn (b. 1851) had been 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, 1897-8, and Premier 1904-6. 


event of a change of creed. The desire of numerous divorced 
I persons for a change in the law which prevented their remarriage 
was manifested in repeated demonstrations before Parliament; 
especially in that of Dec. 1911, in which it was asserted that the 
lives of half a million divorced wives were affected. In spite of 
the reform of the dvil law in other respects (June 1 1911) these 
provisions remained in force until the republic. Owing to the 
opposition of the Christian Socialist party, they were even then 
not abolished; but they were relaxed by numerous dispensations 
in individual cases. 

It was while StUrgkh was Austrian premier that the World 
War broke out (see under Foreign Policy, p. 327). At the begin¬ 
ning of the war the attitude of the nationalities of the Austrian 
Empire was somewhat unexpectedly loyal to the state. The 
immediate cause of war—the murder of the heir to the throne— 
had profoundly impressed all the Austrian peoples, and the 
belief that efforts were being made from without to destroy the 
old empire produced among them a strong reaction in favour 
of its prc.scrvntion. Enrolment in the army proceeded every¬ 
where without friction, and much more expeditiously than the 
military authorities had expected. It was only to be expected 
that the Germans, whose very existence was in question, should 
show themselves to be patriotic. But it was .somewhat surprising 
that at Prague, after the declaration of war, Germans and Czechs 
sang Die Wacht am Rhein together in the streets, and the burgo¬ 
master, a Czech, made a speech in German before the town hall 
in which he called for cheers for the Emperor William and the 
fraternization of Germans and Czechs. On Oct, 24 1914 the 
Czech Union solemnly declared: “ It is true that we have been 
against one Government or another, but never against the state.” 
On Nov. 15 the Czech parties in Moravia issued a patriotic mani¬ 
festo. The procedure of the Poles was similar; all the Polish 
parties united in a joint central committee which issued a 
manifesto in favour of performing their duly to the state (Aug. 
is). On Aug. 27 the Kuthenian Metropolitans, too, issued a 
protest against “ tsarism,” and in like manner the Ukrainians 
protested (Nov. i) against Russian oppression of freedom of 
conscience. On Nov. 23 30,000 Rumanian peasants of the Buko- 
vina got up a great manifesto in favour of the emperor and the 
empire, and on Dec. 1 patriotic protc.stations from the Rumanian 
Club followed. These i)roclamations on the part of all the Slav 
peoples of Austria proved that imperial sentiment was more 
deeply rooted than Austria's enemies had believed. 

These evidences of patriotism continued for a long time during 
the war; even after Italy’s declaration of war the majority of the 
Italian deputies in S. 'Tirol issued a loyal declaration “ in the 
name of the overwhelming majority of the population,” as they 
asserted (June 14 1915). On the other hand the efforts made for 
years .by Panslav idealists, Russophil agitators, Serbian propa¬ 
gandists and Italian irredentists, were naturally not without 
effect. Isolated instances of relations being established with 
co-nationals in the enemy camp were recorded from the beginning. 
The question was repeatedly raised a,s to why the prime minister 
did not take advantage of this patriotic spirit to obtain a corre¬ 
sponding parliamentary demonstration; but it had surprised him, 
'as it bad many, and he shrank from the serious responsibility 
which would have resulted if the experiment had turned out 
badly; the aged Emperor’s need of quiet, and the conviction that 
the Reichsrat, if summoned ad hoc, would, as for so long before, be 
of no active use, also played their part. The papulation had 
not been consulted as to the declaration of war, and their opinion 
was no more listened to now; but by giving up the cooperation of 
Parliament the prime minister at the same time abdicated his 
power in favour of the military authorities. Since there was no 
longer a Parliament, or any personal immunity, the militaiy 
authorities established unlimited police rule, which seemed to be , 
obses.sed with terror of its own citizens; anyone who seemed to 
them suspect was subjected to internment in concentration camps. 
This ruthlessness towards their own citizens, who were arraigned 
before military courts in trials for high treason, stood in curious 
contrast to the considerate treatment of “ enemy aliens,” who 
were comparatively little molested. For example, even many 
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months after the beginning of the war advertisements were to be 
read in all the papers, in which English and French people offered 
to teach languages or instruct children even in English and French, 
stating their nationality and address—a proof that the authorities 
did,not put any particular difficulties in the way of these foreign¬ 
ers, and that the people did not take advantage of knowing their 
addresses to molest them. 

The political impotence of the prime miiiister was plainly 
evident in the military proceedings against Kramars, in which 
Stiirgkh shook hands with the accused and gave evidence in his 
favour, but without being able to avert the death sentence 
passed by the military court, though he did at least prevent 
the execution of the sentence. 

During the later part of the Stiirgkh Ministry it is no longer 
possible to speak of an internal policy, for the military alone 
ruled. Towards the end, however, Stiirgkh was actually en¬ 
deavouring to bring about a reassembly of the Reichsrat, when 
he was shot by the Independent Socialist Dr. Friedrich Adler 
(Oct. 21 1916). 

KSrlter Ministry. —The object of the murder of Stiirgkh, 
namely, to lead to a powerful demonstration in favour of the 
summoning of the Reichsrat, was not attained; at a meeting 
held between some deputies and members of the Upper House 
(Oct. 2,? iqr6) no definite proposal to this effect was brought 
forward, and the Kurber Ministry, which was summoned on 
Nov. r, ruled during its eight weeks’ period of activity without 
Parliament. On Nov. 14 Ktirbcr set up an office for food control 
(VolksernShrungsamt) which later became the Ministry of Food 
(Jan. 1017). Little else was done; the approaching death of 
Francis Joseph (Nov. 11) prevented any far-reaching plans. 
When the worn-out old Emperor was succeeded by an immature 
boy, the serious, po.sitivc and somewhat ‘‘ schoolmasterish ” 
Kiirber did not strike the right note with him. Charles I. coidd 
not forgive Kcirber for prevailing upon him to promise to take 
the oath to the constitution, since the constitution was no 
longer tenable and Stiirgkh had already prepared constitutional 
amendments; on the other hand Charles’s assumption of the 
supreme command of the army was opposed to Kbrber’s taste. 
When KOrher declined to cany through the Ausgleich with 
Hungary without consulting Parliament, and made it a question 
of confidence the young Emperor on Dec. 20 1916 lightly dis¬ 
missed his best adviser, 

Clam-Martinitz Ministry. —Kiirher’s successor, Clam-Martinitz,’ 
who belonged to the violently Czech feudal nobility, tried to 
form a national coalition Cabinet, including two German 
politicians. The jwlilical event of the moment was President 
Wilson’s note (Dec. ii iqi6) and the Entente’s answer (Jan. iz 
1917) as to the liberation of the “ oppressed ” peoples of Austria. 
It called forth sharp counUtr manifestoes on the part of those who 
were to be “ liberated." A resolution adopted unanimously on 
Jan. 17 1917 by the Croatian representatives proclaimed, as a 
condition of the national existence and the cultural and economic 
development of the Southern Slavs, that they should remain 
under the House of Habsburg. The Czech Union rejected, by a 
unanimous resolution of its governing committee, the suggestions 
of the Entente, as being insinuations based on erroneous premises, 
and deprecated by a reference to their secular allegiance “ the 
interference of the Entente Powers ’’ (Jan. 23 1917). Koroschek, 
the Slovene leader, wrote to the minister in the name of his 
fiarty that “ these hypocritical assurances have called forth 
notHng but indignation among the Southern Slavs ’’ (Jan. i 
1917). The Rumanian Club made a similar declaration on Jan. 24. 

The hope of achieving parliamentary coiiperation on the basis 
of such loyal declarations as these .soon vanished. The Germans 
demanded, as a condition precedent to the effective partidpafion 
of thdr nationality in the affairs of the state, an alteration of the 
constitution by imperial ordinance [Oktroi), which should define 

* Count Clam-Martinitz (b. 1863), an hereditary member of the 
House of Lords, and chairman of the Committee of Privileges in it. 
had been head of the Ministry of Agriculture from Oct. 31 igi6; up to 
June 23 1917 he was Prime Minister, then Governor of Montenegro 
till 1918. 
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the boundaries between the nationalities in Bohemia, rearrange 
the districts (Kreise) accordingly, declare German to be the 
language in which the business of the Reichsmt was to be con¬ 
ducted, and lay down more stringent rules of procedure. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, demanded the “ unconditional ’’ 
summoning of Parliament. The Germans yielded, and the 
Reichsrat met on May 31. Both the Southern Slavs and Czechs 
immediately made constitutional declarations; the former 
demanded a national union of the Southern Slavs, the latter a 
territorial union of the lands S. of the Sudetic Mountains, while 
the Germans opposed any transformation of the monarchy into 
a federal state. In the face of this uncompromising display of 
opposition there could be no hope for the Coalition planned by 
Clam-Martinitz for the creation of a new Austria, and on June 19 
he resigned. 

Seidltr Ministry. —On June 24 1917 the Emperor appointed 
as prime minister his former tutor, the Ritter von Scidler,* 
who summoned a Ministry of mere officials, just to carry on 
business for the time being; any constitutional reorganization 
was still postponed. On July 2, on the occasion of the Crown 
Prince’s birthday, the Emperor proclaimed a wide measure of 
amnesty, in which on July to even Kramarz and his confederates 
were included. This precipitate action aroused the mistrust of the 
Germans, and, in view of the ambiguous attitude of the prime 
minister towards the (izechs, led to a vote of censure being 
passed at a meeting of the German national council at Prague on 
July i;;. 

Scidler now resolved to undertake the reconstruction of 
the crumbling body politic, with a reorganized Cabinet (Aug. 31 
1917)- A great economic and social programme was announced, 
including the extension of waterways, the exploitation of 
electricity, an improved system of communication, industrial 
insurance, and a department for public health. Politically the 
organization of the stale on the fundamental principle of national 
autonomy was to follow; he hoped to get round the nationalist 
obstacles in Bohemia by a rearrangement of districts with local 
delimitation according to nationality. This bold plan met with 
no success; the economic programme in piirticular did not come 
into force; it was an empty promise, which was not taken serious¬ 
ly. But the iwliticul [wgramme, on the other hand, let loose a 
violent attack of the Slav nationalities on the .state. The PoUsli 
committee, which hud been formed on a political basis, was 
diicsolvcd after unprecedentedly stormy negotiations, due to 
discontent at the cc.s.sion of Chelm (Kholm) to the Ukraine; the 
Poles threatened the rest of Austria with a boycott of food, and 
abstained from voting on the budget. The action of the Czechs 
was even more dangerous to the state; on Jan. t2 1918 a meeting 
of their deputies at Prague unanimously accepted a resolution to 
the effect that the Bohemian question was to receive an inter¬ 
national solution at the Peace Congress. Seidler regretfully 
pointed out in Parliament on Jan. 22 that this resolution was 
totally opposed to that of May 1917, which could still be recon¬ 
ciled with the fundamental conceptions of patriotism. The 
Germans rejoined with a demand for a province of their own, 
German Bohemia, separate from Czech-Bohemia (Jan. 22). 
Similarly the Ruthenians demanded that East Galicia should 
be erected into a separate Crown land under the name of the 
Ukraine (March 3). Since the Northern and Southern Slavs had 
absented themselves and the Poles were in opposition, the 
Reichsrat was adjourned (May 3), and the Germans now again 
demanded the grant of a revised constitution, with German as 
the language of State, a special status for Galicia and Dalmatia, 
access for the Germans to the Adriatic, and the partition of 
Bohemia. Seidler granted indeed a rearrangement of districts in 
Bohemia (seven Czech, four German and two mixed); but he 
could not make up his mind to go further, and tried the expedient 
of summoning a fresh Parliament on June 16. But the day before 

• Ritter Ernst von Seidler (b. 1862 at Schwerhat, near Vienna) 
was serretary to the Chamber of Commerce in the mountain town 
of Leoben; then an official in the Ministry of Agriculture, and from 
June I 19 * 7 . Minister of Agriculture; he was also a university reader 
in constitutional law. 
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the Czechs had set up a national committee, with Kraniarz at 
its head, which adopted the programme of “ a Czechoslovak 
State sovereign and independent.” They proposed the im¬ 
peachment of the minister responsible for the nomination of the 
chiefs of the districts, end declared that they would take no part 
in revising the constitution. His plans having thus been com¬ 
pletely shipwrecked, Seidler resigned on July 22 1918. 

Hussarek Ministry. —Hussarek,* who was appointed prime 
minister on July 24, declared his programme to be parliamen¬ 
tary government, with reconciliations of the nationalities, and 
constitutional and administrative reform. The Czechs, however, 
declared that, so far as they were concemcrl, notliing had been 
altered. Hussarek got through a six months' provisional budget 
with the help of the Poles against the votes of the Ukrainians, a 
proof that he had shelved the partition of Galicia. Immediately 
afterwards the Reichsrat adjourned for the summer holidays 
(July 26), without having ventured on any steps towards the 
solution of the great pmblems of .State. 

The process of dissolution advanced rapidly, when England 
on Aug. 17 recognized the Czechoslovaks as an allied nation; to 
which the Austrian Government replied with the declaration 
that no such state existed, but only individual traitors. In a 
communication to the press on Sept. 4 Hussarek insisted that 
there were no oppressed peoples in Austria, that on the contrary 
her constitution assurt'd to the several nationalities a status of 
equal rights like that of no other state on earth, and he gave a 
warning against its destruction—a vain appeal to reason. On 
Sept. 18 the Czech National Council had already imposed some 
taxes. On Oct. i Hussarek again gave the Reichsrat a chance; he 
recognized expressly the right of the (reoples to free self-deter¬ 
mination, adopted the standpoint of national aulonomy, cham¬ 
pioned Polish independence, and announced the union of all the 
Southern Slavs of Austria by constitutional means. This pro¬ 
gramme met with a cool reception; the Poles by now were expect¬ 
ing a new organization from the Peace Congress; the Southern 
Slavs desired union with those of their race in Hungary also; the 
Czechs opposed the division of the administrative commission 
into two parts; they did not want autonomy for their nation, but 
incorporation of the German Bohemians in their State, and 
refused all negotiations. 

The Emperor now made a last despairing attempt ; a manifesto 
of Oct. 16 proposed the conversion of Austria—not of Hungary, 
it is true—into a federal state composed of free nations, each 
with the territory which it occupied. This was far from resulting 
in any cooperation of the nationalities in realizing their former 
ideal; on the contrary, they felt themselves free from all con¬ 
straint, and formed Governments having no connexion with the 
old state. On Oct. iq the Ukraine National Council was set up in 
Lemberg, and the Slovene-Croat in Agram; on Oct. 20 the Czechs 
followed suit in Prague, on the 21st the German delegates in 
Vienna, on the 25th the Magyars in Pest. 

Lammasck Ministry .—The summoning of the last Ministry of 
the Austrian Empire, under Lammasch from Oct. 27-31 1918, 
could only be regarded as an attempt on the part of the impotent 
Monarch to bring about a friendly liquidation between the peoples 
who were separating from each other. But since the non-German 
nationalities were not prepared to accept such a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, the liquidation between the monarchy and the new 
republic was conhned to German-Austria, and LammOich’s 
friendly offices might certainly be thanked for the fact .that in 
this quarter the settlement was achieved quite bloodJfcsly, in 
favourable contrast with the two years of fighting between 
Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Rumanians, Southern Slavs 

and Italians. Lammasch antSjiissaainisters shared their official 
premises peacefully with thlf^fe'*'^ secretaries stote of the 
Austrian Republic, and hiaf last official actqil^'to send out 
posters, with ani .appeal for peace and quiet;' (For the later 
history, ’see Auiiau, Repubuc or.) 

■ (inbVi ' ' fid"!* . 

nABaion Max Hiksarek (b. i860) profesMr of canon law at the 
■Miuehiity of Vienna, was of clerical leanings: he was Minister of 
fiMcation fronii Nov. 3 iqn to his appointment as head of the 
^inet QulyOtt. I9«8)- • 
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EcoNOinc Conditions 

Pre-War Period .—During the years 1910-4, immediately pre¬ 
ceding the World War, economic conditions in Austria sliowed 
no uniform tendency, for in many fields the signs pointed to a 
crisis, while in others developments seemed full of promise. 
These conditions were undoubtedly determined by the critical 
political situation from 1908 onward, which made it probable 
that, sotmer or later, the Habsburg Monarchy would have to 
fight for its right to exist. It is true that nobody could have 
foreseen coming events; but things kept on occurring which 
counselled prudence, and threatened the economic situation 
from without. Added to this the slate .saw itself compelled, in 
view of the political situation, to increase its expenditure on 
armaments; and since this expenditure grew at a rate with which 
the revenue could not keep pace, the Government had constantly 
to raise large sums by borrowing in the open market, and in 1912 
had even to raise a big loan in America. AH this, combined with 
the stringency of the international money-market, meant a heavy 
burden on Austrian national economy. Voices were not lacking 
which, in view of Austria's relatively smaUi shftre in foreign 
investments, ascribed the deterioration of tbo tSBde balance ito 
the fact that the public bodies were ‘‘ Jiving beyond their meansi” 
(From 1875 onwards the balaiKle of trade had bcen io favouTiOf 
Austria; in 1007 it turned against her, and frouftthis tipae itbe 
adverse balance showed a steady increase until 1943, whoA' ft 
slightly diminished.) . 

According to the census of iqin, out dfltjffliilKoii persons following 
an occupation 8-5 millions were engaged in agliCldture and forestry, 
3-6 in industry, i-6 in commerce and transport, 2-3 in the public 
services, liberal professions, etc. Agriculture is thus the basis of 
economic e-\istencc for the greater part of the population; and the 
favourable crop statistics for the last years preqedH^ the war, and 
especially the record harvest of the year 1914, must have had a 
beneficial influence upon the economic situation. The production 
flf the most important crops for the whole of Austria is shown in 
Table I. 

Table I.—Crop Statistics. 


(Thousands of tons.) 



, 1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

19 I. 3 - 

Wheat . ... 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Leguminous crops 

i,.S 39 

2 .b.S 7 

1,446 

1.574 

2„597 

I.59I 

I,86t 

2,921 

1,676 

245 

lilt 

1,719 

232 


We must consider, in this connexion, that the prosperity of certain 
industries depends directly upon tiie tesults of the harvest. It was 
only in years when the harvest was most favourable that Austria- 
Hungary was able to provide for her own requirements in com; for 
export purposes only parley w'as of considerable importance, while 
wheat, and above all, of recent years, maize had to be imported, 
in Table H. is shown the excess of imports of grain over exports (-F), 
or of exports over imports ( —). 
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Taolb II. 

(Thousands of tons.) 



1909. 

1910. 

t9li. 

1912. 1 191.^. 

Wheat .... 
Barley .... 

Maise .... 

Other varieties of grain . 

•f o-72(> 
—0,185 
-)-o-ioo 
-i-o -127 

-)-o -278 

—0-170 

+0-036 

+ 0-076 

+0-130 

—0-648 

+0-193 

+0-216 

+0-008+0-017 

—0-196—0-166 

+0-726+0-643 

+0-08,31+0-061 


In Tabic 111 . arc given the average prices of the most important 
varieties of grain. 

Table III.—Average Prices, Vienna (in kronen). 



1909. 

1910. 

' 1911 . 

' 1912. 

191.3- 

Wheat .... 

15-50 

12-94 

12 *9() 

I 2 -f>q 

I2«3I 

Rye .... 

10-47 

«- 5 S 

9-86 

10-80 

9-47 

Bariev .... 

9-8.3 

9*02 

1 10-32 

1 10-67 

9-»9 


The prices of the principal kinds of meat do not show the same 
tendency as those of corn; it is only after lyt t that a certain pause 
can be remarked in the rise of prices, as Table IV. shows;— 


Table IV.—Retail Price of Meat, Vienna (in kronen). 




-1 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913- 

Beef .... 

171-5.3 

177-90 

195-68 

207*12 

217-46 

Pork .... 

172.00 


200.00 

2(K).00 

200-00 

Veal .... 

14500 

1.5.3-00 

i6o.(k) 

160.00 

180.00 


The statistics of sugar are given in Table V.:— 


Table V.— Sugar. 
(Thousands of tons.) 



T909-10. 

1910-1 

1911-2. 

1912-3 

Raw Rucar produrod 

Internal ronsumption . 

Number of workmen employed . 

1,246 

592 

72.205 

6(>9 

1.143 

.577 

70,907 

I, 89 <> 

672 

72,960 


The price of sugar in Vienna showed in tqi3 a considerable fall, 
fallowing the good harvest. The total production for the year 
igi2-1. and also the amount of consumption, arc the highest 
recorded in Austria. 

As to the products of other industries closely related to agriculture 
that of beer and brandy varied, and was at times extraordinarily 

c old Austria was very richly provided with raw materials; the 
coal and iron supply was especially rich; in the years immediately 
preceding the war the production of these two commodities followed 
in general a rising curve. Table VI. gives the quantifies of im|>ortant 
mineral products. 


Table VI.—Mineral Production. 
(Thousands of tons.) 



1909. 

1910. 

191 I. 

1912. 

1913- 

Coal .... 

I 3 , 4 f>f> 

13.52 <■' 

14,121 

15.513 

16,164 

Brown coal .... 

25.,575 

24,680 

24,810 

25,810 

36.705 

Iron-stone 

^-475 

2.580 

2.716 

2,8^ 

2^85 


The amount of manufactured iron produced was also on the 
increase; the quantities in thousands of tons were:— 



iqcxj. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913- 

Refined iron .... 

1.193 

1,218 

1.305 

1.447 

j 1.458 

Cast iron 

246 

2,56 

261 

281 

_268J 


After iqo8 the Austrian textile industry suffered from a serious 
depression; owing to the extraordinarily steep advance in the prices 
of raw materials the position of this industry was unfavourable, in 
spite of increased production and rising prices at the spinning mills. 
The figures for the cotton industry arc representative:— 


Imports of Cotton. 
(Thousands of tons.) 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 1 

1911. 

1912. 

19 > 3 . 

_187_ 

200 

»83 _, 

210 

_ ?34 _ 

222 


The number of cotton spindles in Austria was; in tqio, 4,643,300; 
in tqil, 4,56,3,700; in 1912, 4,797,900; in 1913, 4,909,45«. After 
1910 an ever-increasing quantity of cotton had to be exported. 


Ex]X)rts of Cotton. 
(Thousands of tons.) 


1908. 

iQoq. 

1910. 

Toil- 

1912. 

1913 - 

4-2 

4-0 

5-1_ 

_7-0 

i°-5 



The number of looms increased steadily, but the output per loom 
showed partially a distinct decrease. 

A good general impression of the economic situation can easily be 
gain^ from the returns of t,he slate of the labour market. Tabic 

XXX.—II 


VII. shows how many offers of places corresponded on a yearly 
average to every hundred appheations for work:— 


Table VII.—Employment per 100 Applications. 



I9II. 

1912. 

191,3- 

Smelting .... 

Metal-working. 

Machine industry. 

Wood industry. 

Clothing manufacture .... 

Textile indu.stry. 

Paper industry. 

Building trade. 

Clerical occupations .... 


45-5 

64-0 

42:5 

87-2 

95-0 

146-1 

83-6 

80-6 

61-6 

52-5 

68-3 

si-fi 

85-7 

94-9 

91-2 

90-1 

85-2 

-fi 8 - 7 .... 

7 . 3-8 

45-3 

36-8 

48-3 

74-6 

48-2 

53-4 

61-8 

47-9 ■ 


An improvement was shown only in the (losition of employees in 
smelting works, otherwise a deterioration is to lie observeil every¬ 
where, most markedly in the textile industry. In spile of this wages 
showed a rising tendency. Table VIII. gives the average daily wage 
(based on the returns for the accident insurance contribution) ;— 


Table VIII.—Average Daily Wage in Vienna (in kronen ). 




DBli 

BIS 

IBBII 

Smelting;. 

4*10 

4-22 

4-27 

4-41 

Metal-working. 

3-45 

3-52 

3-61 

3-77 

Machine industry ... 

4-17 

4-2! 

4.40 

4-65 

Textile industry .... 

2-36 

2-45 

2-47 

2-58 

Wood industry. 

g-79 

^-94 


- 3:13 


The cost of living increascrl on the whole: it was only in 1913 that 
there was a fall in the price of ccriuin important commodities. 'I'he 
average prices per kilogram of certain commodities in Lower Austria 
arc shown in 'I able 1 X.:— 


Table IX.—Average Food Prices (heller per kilogram). 



1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

191,3. 

Meat (Suppen fleisch) 

159-8 

If) 2*9 

iKo-o 

194-8 

198-5 

White flour .... 

46-3 

. 39-7 

39-1 

38-9 

38-0 

Peas. 

48-7 

51-2 

52-3 

56-1 

55-7 

Potatoes . 

10*4 

II-6 

14-2 

14-4 

12-5 

Sauerkraut .... 

.37-1 

29-6 

30-7 

33-3 

29*1 

Rice. 

. 56-5 

55-5 

56-9 

60-1 

.56-3 

Lard. 

17.5-5 

186-7 

. 194-4 

J. 97 ;. 6 _ 

..*<> 3 : 1 . 


This very cheapening of many commodities in 1913, side by side 
with which went also a cheapenitig of many manufactured articles, 
was indicated as the sign of a decline in the power of consumption of 
the population. 

It may here be mentioned that according to the savings bank re¬ 
turns there w.as also a decline in the amount of deposits. The de¬ 
posits and withdrawals were respectively, in thousands of kronen 


1 1 1910. 

I9I 1. 

1912. 

191.3. 

Deposits 

. J 1,706 

1,860 

1.950 

1,872 

Withdrawals 

. 1 1,610 

1,790 

..*■ 142 . 

li 97 o 


After the heavy withdrawals of 1912 the decline in deposits, 
together with a continuance of heavy withdrawals in 1913, is a clear 
sign of economic depression. The economic situation of Austria 
shared in this respect in the general development of world affairs, 
in which also, after a period of prosperity, a reaction set in in 1913. 
It is only surprising that in 1912 the reaction already showed itself 
sharply in Austria. The year 191,1 soon showed signs of a coming 
relaxation of the economic crisis; but this development was inter¬ 
rupted by the World War. 

The War Period, igi4-8 .—The outbreak of war meant the 
almost complete paralysis of industry in Austria. Only the very 
narrow range of goods manufactured in peace-time found buyers, 
and these were used exclusively for the equipment of those going 
to the front. The bulk of industry found itself faced with the 
impossibility of disposing of the good.s previously manufactured, 
and acted in consequence as best suited the intcrc.sts of the 
moment: there were general dismis.sals of workmen, and enter¬ 
prises were restricted or suspended. Numerous industries were 
almost entirely dependent upon export trade (c.g. the glass and 
porcelain industry in Bohemia), but foreign relations were to 
a large extent broken off through the closing of trade-routes and 
the entry into the enemy camp of countries which had been im¬ 
portant markets. Thus during the first weeks of the war there 
was very great unemployment in parts of the industrial regions, 
since the dismissals far exceeded the proportion of enrolments 
in the army, while agriculture, which was already occupied with 
the harvest, suffered from a serious shortage of labour. 

The Government had not prepared in advance any measures 
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for setting industrial production going again in any way. It.s 
first steps in war economy were confined to the sphere of finance 
and credit: the bourse was closed, and a moratorium announced. 
With regard to the latter, however, the requirements of industry 
were studied to a certain extent, in that the withdrawal of money 
from the banks was allowed, so far as it was necessary for paying 
wages and for the provision of working capital. 

There was no revival of industry until the orders of the military 
authorities began to come in, which gave lucrative employment. 
In a short time, and without any pressure from the Government, 
but solely as a result of the favourable prices it offered, industrial 
conditions were completely transformed so as to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the war. At first indeed, since the war was only ex¬ 
pected to last a short time, there was little disposition to incur 
the heavy expenditure necessary in order to secure a share in the 
manufacture of war material; but this attitude was soon changed, 
and within six months factories everywhere had been adapted to 
the supply of munitions and all the variety of other things 
required by the Government for the armies. Industry was thus 
in many ways compensated for the paralysis of trade with 
private buyers in the home market and for the dosing of foreign 
markets, and it would have been able to continue quietly on the 
old lines but for the emergence of a new factor which fundamen¬ 
tally altered the conditions. This factor was the rupture of com¬ 
munications with foreign countries, due in the earlier stages of 
the war to the limitation, and at one time the prohibition, of 
exports by neutral countries, the passing over of some of these 
countries to the enemy, and lastly the blockade by the enemy 
Powers, which increased in efficiency and made it more and more 
difficult to imjiort the most essential commodities, until in the 
end it was almost impossible to obtain from abroad anything, 
needed cither for the soldiers or the civilians. 

In this rcsjject Austria found herself in the same position as the 
German Empire; in fact, her position was in many respects con¬ 
siderably worse; many richly productive territories were tem¬ 
porarily occupied by the enemy; and as Austria was far less well 
provided with raw materials than Germany she was less in a 
position to produce goods for exchange. In addition to this there 
was another quite exceptional source of difficulties which had the 
most serious consequences for Austria, namely her relation with 
Hungary, due to the peculiar constitutional .structure of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Hungarian Government 
could claim the right to take independent economic measures 
for her own territory in war-time; a joint arrangement was only 
possible for the territories of the Dual Monarchy—which were 
united for tariff purposes—by agreements between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments; and since neither Government was 
exclusively concerned to carry out an adjustment of economic 
conditions solely in accordance with what was necessary for 
waging war and holding out with the supplies at their dis{X}.sal, 
but each had also to champion the interests of one half of the 
monarchy against the other, the negotiations between the two 
Governments were often attended with the greatest difficulties, 
and constantly ended unsatisfactorily. Hungary, in accordance 
with her economic situation, had always the advantage in these 
negotiations, since she was incomparably richer than Austria in 
foodstuffs, and the latter was comstantly thrown back upon 
Hungarian supplies; and this superiority on the part of Hungary 
became more and more definitely pronounced in proportion 
as the provision of the necessities of life for the army and civil 
population became a steadily-increasing anxiety. 

The more complete the economic isolation of the monarchy 
the more the lack of raw materials made itself felt, both for the 
manufacture of Indispensable war supplies and for the feeding of 
the civil population. To prevent the war being brought to a 
premature end by dearth of supplies, the Government took 
measures, modelled on those adopted in Germany, for ensuring 
that necessary goods should be supplied to the proper quarters— 
whether the army authorities, manufacturers of war material, or 
consumers—and at a moderate price',. 

The quantity of raw materials wljlch Austria had been in the 
habit of importing from abtoad, and the quantity stored in 


the country at the outbreak of the war, were comparatively 
very small. The Austrian and Hungarian ports were of little 
importance as ports of entry for raw materials, the goods stored 
there being mainly from the Levant. On the other hand, wool, 
cotton, metals, etc., which came from overseas, were imported 
through German or Dutch ports, and were stored there, though 
often already in Austrian ownership. It was of the first necessity 
to assure the transport through Germany of these Austrian- 
owned goods, and an agreement with the German Government 
securing this was made. Agreements were also concluded by 
which a share of the goods owned by Germany was conceded 
to Austria. 

It was next necessary to organise the purchase of goods in 
neutral countries. This was at first left wholly to private enter¬ 
prise; but, as Austrian buyers not only competed with each other 
but also with buyers from other countries, this was bound to send 
up prices, while the interests of the State were subordinated to 
private gain. To meet this situation Germany set up central 
boards (Zcntralen), and Austria followed suit, partly at the re¬ 
quest of the German Government, which wished to avoid the 
competition of Austrian agents. Since the functions of these 
organizations were commerciij, for which the regular Govern¬ 
ment officials were unsuited, they were established as commercial 
jtiint-stock companies under peculiar conditions adapting them to 
the service of the state. Any dividends earned by them above 5 
or 6 % on their capital were to go to the State (in the first place to 
the Minister for War, to be applied to war purposes). In Austria 
the Government did not subscribe any of the capital, but the 
central boards were subjected to State supervision and their 
power of fixing prices was in many ways limited. These boards 
were now given the monopoly of the right to import certain wares 
(sometimes private buyers were allowed to purchase, but only on 
condition of selling the goods imported to the board); they were 
also entrusted with the reception of the instalments of raw 
materials already mentioned as released from bond in Germany. 
The activity of the central boards as purchasers in neutral coun¬ 
tries did nut last long; it came quickly to an end in 1915, 
especially after Italy’s entry into the war. 

Fresh tasks were, however, soon impo.scd upon them. The 
virtual stoppage of all supplies of raw materials from abroad 
necessitated the strictest economy in the use of those available 
at home, and this led to an elaborate system of Government 
control. Since expert advice was absolutely essential to the 
efficient working of such control, the task of carrying out the 
regulations as to the distribution of materials, etc., was entrusted 
to central boards under the form of war associations {Kriegsver- 
biinde), or economic associations {Wirtscliaftsverbandc), each 
controlling certain materials. The a.s.sociations, to which the 
manufacturers using these materials had to belong, were directed 
by elected committees; at the bead of each was an expert ap¬ 
pointed by the Government, which was represented on the board 
by a commi.ssioner exercising the Government’s right of super¬ 
vision. In addition to regulating the distribution of raw materials 
these boards exercised other useful functions, such as discovering 
fresh sources of supply, improving methods of production, etc. 
They also acted as receiving centres for goods imported from 
neutral countries, allied states or occupied territories. In this 
way there arose central boards for wool, cotton, oil and fat, hides 
and leather, and various metals—to name only the more im¬ 
portant materials. 

The control exercised by these boards was limited in scope and 
touched only comparatively narrow classes. It was otherwise 
with the control of foodstuffs, which was all-embracing. The 
problem in Austria, as elsewhere, was to keep the prices of the 
necessaries of life at a level low enough to enable the people to 
live. The attempt to fix maximum prices broke down, owing 
to the temptations to secret dealing, and, os in England, the 
card system had to be introduced. 

Early in iqi5 an institution wa.s established for regulating the 
traffic in grain during the war {Kri»gsgetreide-Verkehrs-AnstaU)i 
it had been preceded by a central maize board, established to 
control the ffistribution of the maize contributed by Hungary. 
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The new institution was registered as a trader and was to be con¬ 
ducted on commercial principles, its exjjenses being covered by 
its receipts, and the State only guaranteeing it against eventual 
loss in order to secure the credit of the company. The principle of 
balancing expenditure and receipts was, indeed, soon abandoned, 
the State making advances to the institution in order that 
bread-stuffs might be sold under cost price. This institution, in 
the conduct of which ollicials and experts appointed by the 
Government took jiart, had complete control of all grain, 
flour, mills and bakeries. Its activities in fixing the price and 
quality of bread, etc., and in rationing, closely resembled those 
of the food controller in Great Britain (sec Food Supply and 
Rationing). 

This system of State control prevented industries which used 
grain as their raw material from buying in an open market, and 
in their case too it was found necessary to regulate supplies by 
means of an organization analogous to that of the economic 
associations already mentioned. In many cases these boards 
were established in connexion with the already existing trade 
associations (c.g, the Central Brewery Board in connexion with 
the Central Association of the Austrian Brewery Association), 
which set up their own distributing-stations and divided the raw 
material among producers according to a scale fixed by the 
Government, charging the producers a commission, in addition to 
the cost price, in order to cover costs. These boards also under¬ 
took other functions, such as introducing new methods of manu¬ 
facture and supplying the workers in the munition factories with 
beer. Sugar and alcohol were also placed under the control of 
central boards, in connexion with existing organizations hut with 
a certain independence: for instance, the Sugar Kariel ceased to 
exist, while the Central Sugar Board continued. The latter also 
managed the export of sugar, in return for which certain wares 
were imported. 

Of particular interest were the purchasing associations formed 
during the war. In the autumn of IQ15 the Ministry of the 
Interior established the “Vow Minislmum dcs innern legiti- 
mUrle EinkaujssUllc m. C. H.” (Purchasing station with limited 
liability licensed by the Muii.stry of the Interior), known as the 
“MiUs,” which was cliarged with the buying of goods in neutral 
countries. At first this organization acted as agent of the newly- 
established apprimsionmcnt departments; it was only later that 
it received the monoiwly of the right to import certain articles, 
the Government at the same time placing at its disposal cer¬ 
tain wares with which to pay for them. The prices fixed by 
the MUcs for the sale of its wares were not at first interfered 
with; it was only later that Its dividends were limited to 6%. It 
was then transformed into the “ Oeae-i ” (Ocsterreichiscke Zentral- 
Einkaujsucsellschajt: Austrian Central Purchasing Company), 
which was the very type of an “ altruistic company.” In addition 
to the dividend s% was allowed for commission, office expenses 
end risk. By agreement with the Ministry of the Interior, as 
soon as the reserve exceeded by 10% the working capital (which 
was partly in shares, partly in bank advances) the company was 
to sell food under cost price; and this actually happened. 

The system of regulation by central boards was severely 
criticised for incompetence and even for corruption, and some¬ 
times justly; but on the whole it was amply Justified by the urgent 
necessities of the times and by its results. Many other measures 
had also to be resorted to in order to maintain the indu.stry 
of the country. Briefly, the duty of maintaining industries was 
made obligatory, and in the last resort the military authorities 
were empowered to take them over, though this was not likely to 
happen as long as the high prices continued and the Government 
supplied raw materials. Tillage was also made compulsory, but 
this had little effect on production owing to the shortage of 
labour, draft animals, manures and agricultural implements, 
together with the oppressive restrictions caused by the fixing of 
maximum prices. 

All these measures could not alter the fact that the national 
economy became less and less equal to the tasks imposed upon it 
by the war. So soon as State control was applied to any article it 
could be taken as a sign that the supplies would soon come to an 


end, or at any rate were very restricted; and thus it was impossi¬ 
ble to prevent the equipment of the army from becoming gradu¬ 
ally more inadequate, and the provision both of the army and of 
the population behind the lines with all kinds of necessaries from 
being altogether insufficient; only wholly unsatisfactory sub¬ 
stitutes could Ije provided, and the available provisions could 
hardly be made to go round. When the war came to an end 
Austria was almost completely stripped of many important 
commodities. 

No better picture can be obtained of its overwhelming eco¬ 
nomic impoverishment than by studying the figures which show 
the decline in the crop returns for Austria, and taking info account 
the fact that imiKirts from Hungary and the territories under 
military occupation naturally fell far below the proportion of 
foodstuffs formerly imported. Table X. gives the returns of the 
princii>al crops for Lower Austria according to the statistics of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Table X.—Crop Statistics. 
(Thousands of tons.) 




191,5 

1916 

1918 

Wheal .... 

118 

80 

53 

54 

Rye. 

3‘>3 

212 

110 

133 

Barley .... 

9 .S 

74 

65 

47 

Leguminous (Tops . 

8 

6 

5 

4 

Potatoes .... 

639 

636 

344 

3"7 , . 


•Average. 

In the other Crown lands the crops declined in the same 
proportion. The production of fodder also declined steadily, the 
number of cattle fell, and the army horses wen- insufficiently fed. 

To these purely economic difficulties was added the growing 
opposition of the population to the measures of compulsion. This 
in part depended on national factors, which became more clearly 
visible as the situation of the Central Powers became more and 
more unfavourable, but it was in part due simply to the ex¬ 
haustion due to economic need. Thus the spirit of the labouring 
classes became more and more inflamed, and at the beginning of 
1918 the Government had the greatest difl 5 culty in suppressing 
an anti-war agitation among the working classes, which assumed 
a threatening form. Movements were now unchained which 
were bound after the end of the war to leave their impress upon 
the political events and internal economy of the young Austrian 
republic (sec Austria, Republic of). (K. P.; R. Str.) 

Finance and Banking .—^The third licence granted to the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank expired on Dec. 31 1910. It was at first extended 
provisionally, as it was impossible to reach a settlement between 
Austria and Hungary regarding the continuance of common currency 
and banking arrangements. In Hungary a strong majority, which 
the Government could not afford to ignore, insisted on the forma¬ 
tion of an independent Hungarian bank; on the other hand the 
advantages accruing to Hungary through the community of the 
financial and banking organization were quite obvious. There was 
an important divergence of (minion between Austria and Hungary 
concerning the constitution of the bank. Since the closing years of 
the 19th century the Austro-Hungarian Bank had pursued a policy 
which had in the main the object of making the Austrian krone a 
old exchange standard. It was decided, however, by the Austrian 
nancial authorities that the obligation of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank to convert its notes into gohi on demand should remain sus¬ 
pended as hitherto, owing to fear lest the renewal of the obligation 
of the bank to cash its notes in gold should lead to a rise in the rate of 
interest. Hungary, on the other hand, striving for access to the 
money markets of the West, desired that the obligation of the Aus- 
troHungarian Bank to cash its notes should be explicitly mentioned 
in the law, in order to make the public, loans rank as easily negotiable 
securities on foreign bourses. In the banking law of Aug. 8 1911 a 
compromise was formed on the following lines. The suspension of 
cash payment by the Austro-Hungarian Bank was continued, but 
the bank was bound to provide, by every means at its disposal, that 
the value of its notes as quoted on foreign bourses should be ptf- 
manently secured in proportion to the parity of the legal mint 
standard of the krone currency. Hungarya wi^es were met by the 
introduction of a specially prompt procedure for the eventual future 
abolition of the suspension of the bank’s obligation to cash its 
notes. By the tame law, besides other less important provisions, 
the amount of the bank's tax-free issue of notes was raised from 400 
to 600 millions of kronen, and the conditions formerly attached to the 
issue irf 10 and 30 kronen notes were sensibly relaxed. 
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for setting industrial production going again in any way. It.s 
first steps in war economy were confined to the sphere of finance 
and credit: the bourse was closed, and a moratorium announced. 
With regard to the latter, however, the requirements of industry 
were studied to a certain extent, in that the withdrawal of money 
from the banks was allowed, so far as it was necessary for paying 
wages and for the provision of working capital. 

There was no revival of industry until the orders of the military 
authorities began to come in, which gave lucrative employment. 
In a short time, and without any pressure from the Government, 
but solely as a result of the favourable prices it offered, industrial 
conditions were completely transformed so as to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the war. At first indeed, since the war was only ex¬ 
pected to last a short time, there was little disposition to incur 
the heavy expenditure necessary in order to secure a share in the 
manufacture of war material; but this attitude was soon changed, 
and within six months factories everywhere had been adapted to 
the supply of munitions and all the variety of other things 
required by the Government for the armies. Industry was thus 
in many ways compensated for the paralysis of trade with 
private buyers in the home market and for the dosing of foreign 
markets, and it would have been able to continue quietly on the 
old lines but for the emergence of a new factor which fundamen¬ 
tally altered the conditions. This factor was the rupture of com¬ 
munications with foreign countries, due in the earlier stages of 
the war to the limitation, and at one time the prohibition, of 
exports by neutral countries, the passing over of some of these 
countries to the enemy, and lastly the blockade by the enemy 
Powers, which increased in efficiency and made it more and more 
difficult to imjiort the most essential commodities, until in the 
end it was almost impossible to obtain from abroad anything, 
needed cither for the soldiers or the civilians. 

In this rcsjject Austria found herself in the same position as the 
German Empire; in fact, her position was in many respects con¬ 
siderably worse; many richly productive territories were tem¬ 
porarily occupied by the enemy; and as Austria was far less well 
provided with raw materials than Germany she was less in a 
position to produce goods for exchange. In addition to this there 
was another quite exceptional source of difficulties which had the 
most serious consequences for Austria, namely her relation with 
Hungary, due to the peculiar constitutional .structure of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Hungarian Government 
could claim the right to take independent economic measures 
for her own territory in war-time; a joint arrangement was only 
possible for the territories of the Dual Monarchy—which were 
united for tariff purposes—by agreements between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments; and since neither Government was 
exclusively concerned to carry out an adjustment of economic 
conditions solely in accordance with what was necessary for 
waging war and holding out with the supplies at their dis{X}.sal, 
but each had also to champion the interests of one half of the 
monarchy against the other, the negotiations between the two 
Governments were often attended with the greatest difficulties, 
and constantly ended unsatisfactorily. Hungary, in accordance 
with her economic situation, had always the advantage in these 
negotiations, since she was incomparably richer than Austria in 
foodstuffs, and the latter was comstantly thrown back upon 
Hungarian supplies; and this superiority on the part of Hungary 
became more and more definitely pronounced in proportion 
as the provision of the necessities of life for the army and civil 
population became a steadily-increasing anxiety. 

The more complete the economic isolation of the monarchy 
the more the lack of raw materials made itself felt, both for the 
manufacture of Indispensable war supplies and for the feeding of 
the civil population. To prevent the war being brought to a 
premature end by dearth of supplies, the Government took 
measures, modelled on those adopted in Germany, for ensuring 
that necessary goods should be supplied to the proper quarters— 
whether the army authorities, manufacturers of war material, or 
consumers—and at a moderate price',. 

The quantity of raw materials wljlch Austria had been in the 
habit of importing from abtoad, and the quantity stored in 


the country at the outbreak of the war, were comparatively 
very small. The Austrian and Hungarian ports were of little 
importance as ports of entry for raw materials, the goods stored 
there being mainly from the Levant. On the other hand, wool, 
cotton, metals, etc., which came from overseas, were imported 
through German or Dutch ports, and were stored there, though 
often already in Austrian ownership. It was of the first necessity 
to assure the transport through Germany of these Austrian- 
owned goods, and an agreement with the German Government 
securing this was made. Agreements were also concluded by 
which a share of the goods owned by Germany was conceded 
to Austria. 

It was next necessary to organise the purchase of goods in 
neutral countries. This was at first left wholly to private enter¬ 
prise; but, as Austrian buyers not only competed with each other 
but also with buyers from other countries, this was bound to send 
up prices, while the interests of the State were subordinated to 
private gain. To meet this situation Germany set up central 
boards (Zcntralen), and Austria followed suit, partly at the re¬ 
quest of the German Government, which wished to avoid the 
competition of Austrian agents. Since the functions of these 
organizations were commerciij, for which the regular Govern¬ 
ment officials were unsuited, they were established as commercial 
jtiint-stock companies under peculiar conditions adapting them to 
the service of the state. Any dividends earned by them above 5 
or 6 % on their capital were to go to the State (in the first place to 
the Minister for War, to be applied to war purposes). In Austria 
the Government did not subscribe any of the capital, but the 
central boards were subjected to State supervision and their 
power of fixing prices was in many ways limited. These boards 
were now given the monopoly of the right to import certain wares 
(sometimes private buyers were allowed to purchase, but only on 
condition of selling the goods imported to the board); they were 
also entrusted with the reception of the instalments of raw 
materials already mentioned as released from bond in Germany. 
The activity of the central boards as purchasers in neutral coun¬ 
tries did nut last long; it came quickly to an end in 1915, 
especially after Italy’s entry into the war. 

Fresh tasks were, however, soon impo.scd upon them. The 
virtual stoppage of all supplies of raw materials from abroad 
necessitated the strictest economy in the use of those available 
at home, and this led to an elaborate system of Government 
control. Since expert advice was absolutely essential to the 
efficient working of such control, the task of carrying out the 
regulations as to the distribution of materials, etc., was entrusted 
to central boards under the form of war associations {Kriegsver- 
biinde), or economic associations {Wirtscliaftsverbandc), each 
controlling certain materials. The a.s.sociations, to which the 
manufacturers using these materials had to belong, were directed 
by elected committees; at the bead of each was an expert ap¬ 
pointed by the Government, which was represented on the board 
by a commi.ssioner exercising the Government’s right of super¬ 
vision. In addition to regulating the distribution of raw materials 
these boards exercised other useful functions, such as discovering 
fresh sources of supply, improving methods of production, etc. 
They also acted as receiving centres for goods imported from 
neutral countries, allied states or occupied territories. In this 
way there arose central boards for wool, cotton, oil and fat, hides 
and leather, and various metals—to name only the more im¬ 
portant materials. 

The control exercised by these boards was limited in scope and 
touched only comparatively narrow classes. It was otherwise 
with the control of foodstuffs, which was all-embracing. The 
problem in Austria, as elsewhere, was to keep the prices of the 
necessaries of life at a level low enough to enable the people to 
live. The attempt to fix maximum prices broke down, owing 
to the temptations to secret dealing, and, os in England, the 
card system had to be introduced. 

Early in iqi5 an institution wa.s established for regulating the 
traffic in grain during the war {Kri»gsgetreide-Verkehrs-AnstaU)i 
it had been preceded by a central maize board, established to 
control the ffistribution of the maize contributed by Hungary. 
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spite of his great age brought about a transformation, ami the 
architect Otto Wagner (1841-1018), who, though his roots were 
set in the age of Francis Joseph, became tiie leader of the 
moderns in Vienna. 

Side by side with these artists, who, in spite of their inter¬ 
national features, devoted their talents to Austria, were others 
who split away from their native land and liecame completely 
identified with foreign art, for example: Alphons Mucha (b. j86o), 
who became a French decorative artist; the painters Charles 
Schuch (1876-1903) and Emil Orlik (b. 1870); the sculptors 
Hugo Lederer (b. 1871) and Hans Metzner (1870-1919); and 
the architect Josef Olbrich (1867-1908), who have all more 
importance in the development of German art in general than of 
Austrian art. 

Meanwhile there arose various national schools, which 
developed with energy their racial peculi-irities. The young 
Poles, united in the society called the Sztuka, endeavoured to 
depict Slav gaiety in a riot of gaudy colour (Chelmonski, 
Mehofier, etc.); in like manner the Slovak Joza Uprka (b. 1862) 
exploited his native land, his materials being peasant customs 
and types and the peasant’s love of colour. Frantisek Bilck 
(b. 1872) mirrored in mighty contours the ardent faith of the 
Slav peoples, while Jan Stursa, endowed with equal power, re¬ 
fined it into an art of truly European quality. In contrast with 
these two Czech sculptors may be placed the highly gifted 
Southern Slav Mestrovic, who expressed in his art the refractory 
energy and wild fanaticism of his race. Among German-Austrian 
artists the originality of the Tirolesc Albin Egger-Lienz (b. 1868) 
deserves special mention, for in it the Tirolesc element plays an 
important part. 

In Vienna the leading personality of his generation was 
Gustav Klimt (1862-1918); his very delicate decorative art, 
bis subtle taste in colour, his inclination towards industrial art, 
make his painting so Viennese that it would hardly be com¬ 
prehensible in other surroundings. A pendant to him is the 
architect Josef Hoffmann (b. i86g), who originated in the school 
of Otto Wagner, whose stiff principles he softened, however, by 
his richer'taste (e.g. the Stoelet House in Brussels); the tendency 
towards decorative and industrial art which Klimt had revived in 
Vienna was turned into a systematic school by Hoffmann. In 
theatrical decoration, in domestic architecture, in all branches of 
the handicrafts, Vienna became a leading centre of the moderns, 
the " Viennese Workshops ” (Wiener WerkstiUte) and the 
“ Austrian Craft Guild ” (Osterrekhische Werkbund) being the 
centre of their activity. A leading figure among the younger 
generation of artists, after the war, was Oskar Kokoschka 
(b. 1888), (H. Tk.) 

Literature and Drama. —Between igio and 1920 new tendencies 
and personalities came into the literary foreground in Austria, 
and moreover death made many gaps in the ranks of the leading 
representatives of the older traditions. In 1016 died Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach (rce 8.843*). Born in the same year as 
Francis Joseph (1830), she had continued her literary activity to 
the very end of her life. In igij she published the sketches 
entitled StiUe WcU, and from her literary remains appeared in 
J916 Erinnerungen an Grillparzer and Bl/Utcr aus dnem teiUosen 
Tagebuch: prose poems, satirical attacks on Ibsen, Hauptmann 
and the modem school, for whom she had no sympathy. Her 
enthusiasm for Tolstoy was correspondingly great, and among 
her successors she marked out for special praise Enrica Handel 
Mazzetti, with whom she carried on a correspondence which was 
published under the title of Der Dichterinnen stiller Garten. 
In roi8 died the Styrian dialect poet Peter Rosegger (see 23.734). 
He too delighted in creation till the end of his life, and was oc¬ 
cupied in revising his collected works for an edition in 40 volumes. 
Riickblicke auf den Schauplatz des Lebens: Abendddmmtrung 
appeared posthumously in igig; it deals with questions of time 
and eternity, religious, social and political problems, and the 
characters of'eminent people, e.g. Schiller and Francis Joseph. 
His greatest successor as a dialect poet he held to be the Tkolese 
dramatist Karl Schbnherr. During the decade several other 
notable writers died. Count Albrecht WiCkenburg (1838-1912), 
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husband of the poetess Almasy-Wickonburg, was a fine lyrical 
poet who made a masterly translation of Shelley’s Premeihens. 
Freiherr Alfred von Benger (1853-1912), important as an essay¬ 
ist and playwright, founded the Deutsches Schauspielhaus at 
Hamburg, and ultimately became director of the Burgtheater. 
Max Burckhard (1857-1912), a distinguished jurist, who was 
director of the Burgtheater for eight years, was a champion of 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Schnitzler and Anzengruber, and patron of 
the greatest actors of the rising generation—Hedwig Bleibtreu, 
Lotte Medelsky, Mitterwurzer and Kainz; he was active as a 
critic, dramatist and .story-teller, but the artistic merit of his 
work was unequal. In 1917 died Bertha von Suttner, authoress 
of the novel Die Wafen nieder!, well known as a protagonist 
of the League of Peace, and winner of the Nobel prize. The 
Zionist Hugo Zuckermann (1881-1917), whose song, Driiben am 
Wiesenrand silsenzwei Dolden, was much sung at the beginning 
of the World War, fell in battle. Peter Altenberg (1859-1919) 
died at the age of 60; he was equally original in his life and his 
art, and his books, Wie ich es sehe, Was der Tag bringt, Semmer- 
ing, etc., have a highly personal touch. 

In spite of these losses there was no lack of talent in Austrian 
literature, for many followed in the footsteps of their prodeecssors 
but most of them sought and found way.s of their own. The 
creations of Ibsen, Zola, Maeterlinck, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, 
Shaw and Strindberg had their inffucnce on the younger genera¬ 
tion. Modern and ultra-modem tendencies, the new romanticism, 
symbolism, occultism, expressionism, took the place of realism, 
naturalism and impressionism. The partisans of Stirner and 
Nietzsche, the Sturm und Drang school, lost all sense of reason 
and moderation. Far removed from these wandering fires, and 
yet receptive to the subtle innovations of Ibsen and Hauptmann, 
there developed the most powerful of contemporary Gorman- 
Austrian writers, Karl Schonherr. Born in 1830 at Axams near 
Innsbruck, the son of a si hoolmaster, he spent his life in Tirol, 
going to the university of Vieima, where he qualified as a doctor. 
In i8gs he first app^ed to the public in his dialect poems, 
Jn^haler Schnaiter, and his sketches Allcrhand Krevtkiipf. 
His drama, Judas von Tirol, was an unsuccessful attempt to 
represent the betrayer of Andreas Hofer on the stage. Du 
Bildschnilzer and Sonnwendtag met with success both at the 
Volkstheater and the Burgtheater. In 1907 followed the tragi¬ 
comedy Erde, in which the principal r 61 e, that of the old peasant 
Gnitz, was splendidly played by Josef Kainz, and is a finely 
conceived type. 'I’he character was so convincing that the 
original of old Grutz was looked for in every walk of life and mis- 
takeidy supposed to be Francis Joseph, since he kept the im¬ 
patient heir, Francis F'erdinand, waiting in vain for the throne. 
After a fairy play. Das Konigrekh, Schonherr composed bis 
tragedy, Claube und Heimat, a national-historical drama which 
gave a vivid picture of the Reformation and Counter-Reformar 
tion and the proscription of Protestants in the Alpine regions, 
and in spite of ultramontane agitation was played hundreds of 
times with the greatest success. In 1915 Schonherr completed 
his technically unique drama for three characters only, Der 
Weibsteufel; it was violently attacked by ecclesiastical fanatics, 
and its morality was defended by the poet in an indignant answer 
to the bishop of Munich. In the middle of the war Schonherr 
published the drama on the subject of Hofer which he had begun 
in igog, Volk in Not, a German heroic poem, which represented 
so impartially the light and dark sides of the Tirol’s struggle for 
freedom that the military censorship of Berlin and Vienna, on 
trifling pretexts, for years prevented this masterpiece from being 
produced. SchSnherr’s remaining plays are: Fruebtbarkeit, the 
tragedy of a childless peasant woman; the Kindertragbdie, again 
for three characters only; and two pessimistic pictures of aca¬ 
demic life, Narrcnspieldes Lebens (iot8) and Der KamPf; ein 
Drama geistiger Arbeiter (1920). Schonherr’s stories, Caritas 
(1007) and Aus meinem Merkbuch (ign), are worthy to rank 
with his plays, and in their sober form, grim humour and tragic 
reticence bear the tmie impress of the Tirolese race, 

Fundamentally different in method and art is the most notable 
Austrian dramatist next to Schflnherr, Arthur Sqbnitslett 


These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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aLhBnherr in his substance and method everywhere proclaims 
himself of the Alps; Schnitzlcr always shows himself a citiren of 
the Viennese capital and a man of the world. Schbnherr is a 
moralist, Schnitzler a sceptic. Whether in jest or in earnest, both 
as a writer of short stories and verse drama, he is principally 
preoccupied with the love motive; Anatol, a set of dialogues 
representing the world of pleasure and inspired by an exuberant 
wit recalling Maupassant, was followed in 1805 by his best 
youthful production, Liebelei, and by a series of plays which 
discuss in sophisticated dialectic the problems of love and 
marriage. In Litteratur der Bnlifme and Comlesse Mizzi he 
attacks with exuberance and wit the highest Austrian aristocracy. 
In the grotesque Der fxUne Kakadu he shows an avenging doom 
ready to break forth boldly over the unconscious ancien rigime 
from a low drinking-den, on the day of the storming of the Ba.stille. 
The historical piece, Der junge Mtdardus, has its scene laid 
during Napoleon’s stay at Schiinbrunn; it is a picture of the 
times, in which he does not fail to include the episode of Napoleon 
kicking hi.s hat. Professor Bernhardt is a satirical picture, drawn 
by a master haiui, of Austrian university and parliamentary life; 
it was played hundreds of times in Berlin, but under the Habs- 
burg Monarchy it was forbidden by the censor owing to its only 
too true reflection of insignificant ministers and party leaders; it 
was not till the republic that the ban was removed from this 
comedy. As a story-teller .Schnitzler achieved uncommon suc¬ 
cess when moat happily inspired (Leutnanl Gusli, root; Masken 
und Wunder, iqia). His novel, Der Weg ins Freie (1908), has the 
Jewish question as its subject. 

The Jewish problem was also treated, with far deeper penetra¬ 
tion, by Schnitzler’s friend, Richard Beer-Hofmann, who had 
been silent since the appearance of his Graf von Charolais half a 
generation earlier, in his Biblical drama Jadkabs Traum, which 
both in its form and contents is of lasting value. Another close 
friend 'of Schnitzler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the much-ffted 
leader of the aesthetic school of lyrical poets, wrote the libretto 
for Richard Strauss's JUektra, Der Rosenkavalicr (tgii), Joseph, 
Ariadne auf Naxos (iqn). Die Frau ohne Schatten and so shared 
in the world-wide fame of the musician. He gave a new version 
of AlkesHs and of the mediaeval drama Everyman (Jedertnann). 
Widely read in the literature of the world, he formulates his 
opinions in refined though sometimes over-elaborate prose: the 
earlier collections of shorter works were supplemented after the 
war by several volumes of Rodauner Nachlrdge. The former 
protagonist of this group, Hermann Bahr, suffered from an 
excess of versatility. The theatrical success of his much-acted 
Concert (ipog) was not repeated in the case of any of his later 
pieces. In his Erinnerung an Burckhard (igi.s), AufscUze fUr 
Religion und Philosophie, Inventur, Expressionismus (1017), and 
the many volumes of his Tagcbuch he aimed at being an index to 
all the vicissitudes in art and life. He sprang from one extreme to 
another; once a follower of Marx, a free-thinker and an anarchist, 
after the World War he was for the moment preaching reaction in 
science and uncompromising Catholicism. Hans MuUer (b. 1882) 
is a writer of verse drama whose downright methods hit the taste 
of the masses. His drama Kdnige (1915), which enjoyed the 
special patronage of the German emperor and dealt ostensibly 
with the feud between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, 
but in reality with the rivalry of 1 m Hohenzollerns and Habs- 
burgs, had an enormous popular success. He modelled himself on 
Sudermann in one piece, Der Schopfer, the hero of which is the 
self-confident inventor of a serum; a weaker effect was produced 
by hit pfey Sterne, which explains Galileo's retraction as due to 
timidity. On the otl>er hand his Flamme (1910-1), which 
r e pt t sBatt on the stagc'the life of the demi-monde, ran for months 
tt'l^mat theatres of Berlin and Vienna, in spite of all the 
, of the critics. 

achievements in lyrical poetry were no less note- 
than in the drama. According to the testimony of the 
Soergel, the young lyric poets of the time venerated 
mbove all others two poets, Dehmel, the poet of will, and Rainer 
Waria RUke (b. 1875), the poet of mood. They regard Rilke’s 
hew i tching melodics, his delicacy of observation, bis mystic 


ardour, his absorption in God, as the highest revelation of their 
kind. Rilke himself, in his autobiographically-coloured Auf- 
zeichnungen dcs Malle Laurids Brigge (1910), thus defines his 
poetic mission: “ Verses are not sensations, as people think— 
they are experiences. For the sake of a single verse one must see 
many towns, men and things, one must know the animals, one 
must feel how the birds fly and in what wise the little flowers 
open in the morning.” 

Regardless of Rilke, Stefan George, or Hofmannsthal, the 
singers of the older generation continued to write lyrics in the 
traditional form: for example, the Styrian pastor Ottokar Kern- 
stock (b. 1878), canon of Vorau, Aus dem Zudngergartlein, and 
with Rosegger, Steirischer Wajfensegen (1915), Schviertlilien aus 
dem Zunttgergdrllcin, Kriegsgedichte. In Tirol too there was an 
ecclesiastic, Brother Wiiliram (Milller), who wrote patriotic 
songs during the World War. Arthur von Wallpach (b. 1866) 
and Franz Karl Ginzkcy (b. 1871) also preserved their old skill. 

A new note was struck both in war and jjeace by Anton 
Wildgans (b. t88i), who put forth, in quick successsion to his 
first work, Herbstfriihling (1009) and his .self-revealing Sonette 
an Ead (1913), Infanterie, Mittag, and several dramas with a 
lyric quality, Armut, Liebe, and Dies Irae, which led to his 
appointment as director of the Burgtheater. 

The greatest talent among the younger poets was Franz 
Werfel (b. 1890), who in his version of the Trojan Women of 
Euripides (1017) vividly painted the curse of war, and after¬ 
wards, like Albert Ehrenstein (b. 1886), openly confessed himself 
a violent opponent of militarism. But the most out.spoken con¬ 
demnation of the war party, military or civil, was pronounced by 
Karl Jeremias Kraus (b. 1874), editor of the review Die Fackel, a 
very considerable satirist and an unshrinking adversary of 
social abuses in his books, Sittlichkeit und Criminalitdt (1909), 
Die chinesische Mauer (19J0), Pro domo el mundo (1912), Kultur 
und Presse (1915). In 1919 he displayed, as in a mighty fresco, 

” the last days of humanity ” {Die letzten Tage der Mcnschheit), 
a series of scenes arising during the World War, which, changing 
from wild mockery to awful tragedy, pictures the atrocities and 
misdeeds of army commanders and diplomatists, the credulity 
of the masses, the barbarity of military justice, the brainlessness 
and heartlessness of those in high places. Exaggerated in some 
details, and on the whole over-severe to his native land. Die 
letzten Tage der Menschheit is none the less, in spite of all 
reservations, a conriderable literary achievement, a picture of 
the times having the value of a document. 

Among the older generation of Austrian novelists we may 
mention Emilie Mataja (Emil Marriot, b. 1855) for descriptions of 
ecclesiastical and social life; Adam MuUer-Guttenbrunn (b.ifisz) 
for novels dealing with life in the Banat; and StUber Gunther 
(b. 1872), the successor of Pfitzl and Chiavacci among Viennese 
humorists. Among the most remarkable artistically are Enrica 
Handel Mazzetti (b. 1871) and Rudolf Hans Bartsch (b. 1873). 
Baroness Handel, who had been given a strictly religious educa¬ 
tion by the “ englische Fraulein ” at Sankt PBlten, gave in her 
principai works —Meinrad ildmpergersdenkwUrdiges Jahr (1900), 

I Jesse und Marie (iqo6), Die arme Margaret (1910), Stephana 
Schwerdtner (1913), Ein deulschcr Held (1920)—propagandist 
.stories in which free-thinkers, Protestants and blasphemers arc 
led by their tragic experiences to become Catholics. The action 
takes place sometimes in the 18th century, sometimes at the time 
of the Counter-Reformation, and in Ein Deutscher Held in the 
days of the Archduke Charles. Capacity for drawing convincing 
historical pictures here goes hand-in-hand with the gift of 
dramatic intensity. Her Catholic ideas do not make the author¬ 
ess unjust to heretics, but she has a fatal taste for spiritual and 
phyrical torture, and wallows in scenes of blood and torment. . 
Bartsch, originally an officer, won his first success with ZwBlf 
aus der Steiermark, which was followed by many others, the 
greatest of which was Schwammerl, a novel about Franz Schubert. 
More closely knit in his technique is Jakob Wassermann, born at 
Ffirth in 1873, a precisian in form and a virtuoso in language; 
and richer in ideas is Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer (b. 1878), 
notably in his novel about Spinoza and Paracelsus. 
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Up to the end of the World War the Vienna Burgtheater had 
gtill the ambition of ranking with the Comfdie Franfaise as the 
first theatre of the continent of Europe. The dialect drama, to 
which Raimund, Nestrey and Anzcngruber had contributed, still 
had the reputation of being, as Platen said, a popular form of 
comedy which is more comic than the whole of the German 
theatre. In the meantime the Burgtheater lost its brilliant doyen 
Bernhard Baumeister (1828-1017), and its greatest master of 
declamation, the famous emotional actor, Josef Kainz (1858- 
igi8). Finally Alexander Girardi (1850-1518) died too, the 
popular Viennese comedian, whose gift for music and improvisa¬ 
tion showed him no unworthy representative of the Italian 
tradition. 

See Albert Soergel, Dichtung und Dichttr der Zeii (igi6); Oscar 
F. Walzel, Die deuische DiclUung seit Goethes Tod (1919); Alfred 
Maderno, Die deutsch-lislcrreichische Dichtung der Gegenwarl (1920). 

(A. B.) 

History .—During iq 10-20 the influence of the work of Theodor 
von Sickel (1826-1908), and of the Austrian Institute for 
Historical Research, which had been brought by him to a high 
pitch of excellence, was shown in a marked activity on the 
part of Austrian historical writers. In the footsteps of Sickel, and 
also of his great contemporary Julius von Fickcr (1826-1902), 
came their discililes Engelbert Mtihlbacher (1853-1903) and 
Emil von Oltenthal (b. 1855); Oswald RedUch (b. 1858), with his 
Rudolf von Hahsburg; Alfoiis Dopsch (b. 1868), with his Wirt- 
schaftliche Entwicklung der KaroHngerzeit (2. vols., 1912-3) and 
Wirtschaftlichc und soziale Grundlagen der europdischen KuUur- 
entwicklung (2 vols., 1918-9); Ludo Moritz Hartmann (b. 1865) 
with his GcschiclUe Ittdicns, etc. 

A number of the historians who came from the school of Sickel 
turned to modern history, under the influence of Ottokar Lorenz 
(1832-1903). Distinguished among them by his gift for vivid 
exposition was Heinrich Friedjung (1851-1920), notable for his 
Der KampJ um die Vorltcrrsckoft in Deutschland (2 vols., 11th ed. 
igiq), Oesterreich, 1S4S-1S60 (2 vols., 4th cd. uncompleted), 
Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus, iSS4-igi4 (vol. i., 1919), 
(lesammelte Aufsatze (igio). A rich literary activity was dis¬ 
played by August Fournier (1850-1920), whose biography of 
Napoleon (3rd ed., 1913, Eng. Irans. 2nd ed. 1911) became widely 
known even beyond the sphere of the German-speaking public. 
From the ])cn of A. F. Pribram there appeared, among other 
works, the second volume of Die englisch-oestcrreichischen 
Staatsvertriige (1913), and Die geheitnen politisehen Slaatsvcrtrage 
Oesierrekh-Ungarns iS/p-ipi/ (1920; English trans. by A. C. 
Coolidge, 1920). 

Worthy of note among the younger historians trained at the 
Institute were Hans Uebersberger (b. 1877), with Riisslands 
Orientpolitik in den letzten Jahrhunderten (vol, i., 1013); H. R. von 
Srbik (b. 1878), with lYallenstein's Endv (1020); Wilhelm Bauer 
(b. 1877), with Die bjjentlichc Mcinung auf historiseher Grundlagc 
(1917); Viktor Bibl (11.1870), with Der Tod des Don Carlos 
(1919); H. Kretschmaycr (b. 1870), with his Geschkhlc Venedigs 
(2nd vol. 1920). The methodical research into texts inaugur¬ 
ated in Austria by Sickel and Ficker produced valuable fruits 
ill the sphere of German and Austrian legal and constitutional 
history. Prominent among the workers in this field were 
Arnold Luschin von Ebeiigreuth (b. 1841); H. von Voltelius 
(b. 1862) and Siegmund Adler (1813-1920). 

Among historians unconnected with the above-mentioned 
movement, Josef Freiherr von Helfert (1820-1910) was distin¬ 
guished by a rare devotion to work; a man of great talents, he 
crowned his life-work by a history in two volumes of the Austrian 
Revolution of 1848. Ludwig von Pastor (b. 1854) continued his 
widely read Geschkhlc der PSpstc (sth vol., 1920); Eugen Guglia 
(1855-1918) published a book on Maria Theresa (2 vols., 1917). 
In the sphere of Slavonic history the unfinished Gcschichle 
Serbiens of J. Jirecek (1857-1918) is also worthy of note. As an 
economic historian Karl Griinbcrg (b. 1891) established his 
reputation during the decade. 

The eminent Viennese professor of constitutional law, Josef 
Redlich (b. 1869), widely known abroad through his masterly 


works on English local government and English parliamentary 
procedure, published in 1920 the first volume of Das oester- 
reichische StaaLs- und Reichsproblem, a history of the internal 
policy of the Habsburg Monarchy from 1848 to the break-up 
of the empire. This first volume brings the account down to 1861. 

(A. F. pR.) 

Foreign Policy, 1909-18' 

Austro-Hungarian foreign policy in the crucial decade which, 
through the World War, led to the downfall of the empire, can 
only be understood by recalling the main historical problem that 
confronted the old monarchy. 

Since the foundation of the German Empire and the kingdom 
of united Italy an extension of Austria-Hungary towards the S. 
and W. of Europe had become impossible. Only in the 
S.E. could she still count on an expansion of her wuh sium- 
territory and power. Thus from the seventies of the 'n 
igth century onwards the policy of the leading Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen had taken the direction indicated by 
geographical conditions. In this Austria had to reckon with the 
opposition of Russia, which, with the prc.ssing back of Turkish 
influence, had become her great rival in S.E. Europe. In order to 
maintain herself as a Great Power, make her frontier secure 
against hostile attacks, and suffer no restriction on her further 
development, she could not allow another Great Power to com¬ 
mand the Danube and its mouths, and arrogate to itself the 
hegemony of the Balkan peoples. This political and economic 
opposition between the Habsburg Monarchy^gnd Russia was 
reenforced by opposition of an ethnical und culH^al nature. In 
view of this struggle against a competitor far superior in popula¬ 
tion and military strength, Austrian statesman had sought an 
alliance or understanding with those Eurojtean states whose 
interests appeared to run parallel with their own. It was to the 
benevolent attitude of Germany and England that Austria had 
owed the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the right of 
maintaining garrisons in the Sanjak of Novibazar—the door to 
the Near East and the first step towards an expansion of Austria.^ 
Hungary’s sphere of influence in the Balkans, which promised 
rich prospects, but at the same time an increase in Russian 
hostility. 

From the early eighties of the igth century Andrassy’s 
successors did indeed try to arrive at a modus vivendi with Russia, 
and were zealously seconded in this effort by Prince Bismarck, 
who wished to hold the balance between his two allies. Numerous 
crises were successfully overcome, but the conflict of interest 
remained, and was especially heightened after the Russo- 
Jajianese War (1904-5) had ended unfavourably for Russia. 
Russian statesmen renounced the policy, which they had followed 
for a time, of getting to the “ warm ocean ” in the Far East, and 
returned to the one which had been followed by Peter the Great 
and Catherine and never entirely given up, the goal of which had 
been the conquest of Constantinople and the command of the 
Dardanelles. The constantly increasing differences between 
Germany and the Western Powers, and the advances made by 
the latter towards friendship with the court of the Tsar, led in 
1907-8 to a close entente between Russia and England, and 
hence to the development of the long-standing alliance between 
Russia and France into a Tripde Entente. 

Baron Aehrenthal, who from the autumn of 1906 had directed 
the foreign policy of the Habsburg Monarchy, recognized the 
threatening danger, which became greater and AeHna’ 
greater as the internal affairs of the Turkish Empire 
assumed a more and more critical aspect. This 
empire he wished to preserve, if it could by any means be done; 
but in the event of its final liquidation he was firmly determined 
to safeguard the interests of Austria-Hungary. It was above all 
necessary to make sure of the possession of the occupied prov- 

' The article under Europe, written from a British historian’s 
point of view, should be read for a somewhat different perspective 
of the European situation which resulted in the World War. See 
also Serbia. The account given here naturally reflects, in various 
aspects, the point of view of an Austrian historian.—(Ed. E, B.) 
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inces of Bosnia and HerzegoTina, which had been under Austro- 
Hungarian government for .^o years past. The Young Turk 
Kevolution, in July 1008, served as a prelejrt for carrying into 
efTect the annexation of these territories, which had lieen planned 
long since. It happened opportunely that at this very time 
Russian statesmen wished to effect the realization of their 
designs on the Dardanelles. Isvolsky, who directed Russian 
foreign policy, knew indeed that it would not be easy to win over 
Great Britain to his plan. But since he believed himself .sure of 
French support, he hoped to achieve at least his immediate aim, 
the opening of the straits to Riissian ships-of-war, so soon as 
he had come to an understanding with the Central Powers, 
and especially with Austria-Hungary. During the negotiations 
entered upon, on Aehrenthal’s initiative, between the Cabinets 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg, Isvolsky expressed his consent to 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the event of the 
Vienna Government’s falling in with his plans as to the straits 
question. Aehrcnthal seized upon this proposal, for he hoped 
that the annexation of these provinces would enable him to take 
active measures in face of the Greater Serbia movement. 

At the beginning of July igo8 Isvolsky handed in at Vienna a 
memorandum which guaranteed to the Hab.sburg Monarchy, 
besides Bosnia and llerztjgovina, the greater part of the Sanjak 
of Novibazar as well. Aehrenthal accepted Isvolsky’s offer in so 
far as it applied to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
but he demanded the same right for the warships of Rumania 
and Bulgaria as for those of Ru.ssia, and in addition a guarantee 
against an attalAc on Constantinople by a Russian fleet entering 
the Bosporus. ’'Itt return he was ready to give up the Sanjak and 
the rights appertaining to Austria-Hungary in Montenegro, and 
therefore the plan of an advance on Salonika, the seizure of which 
Andrassy had had in view as the next objective in Austria- 
Hungary’s policy of expaasion in S.E. Europe. On Sept. iS 
Aehrenthal met Isvolsky at the chkteau of Buchlau in Moravia, 
informed him of the impending Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and promised him in return a free hand in his 
proceedings with regard to the question of the Dardanelles. The 
two ministers promised each other mutual support; Aehrenthal 
renounced the Sanjak of Novibiizar, as a set-off for which Isvol¬ 
sky gave a promise that Russia would not take possession of 
Constantinople. A European conference was to give its sanction 
to their settlement. A binding written agreement was con¬ 
templated, but was not arrived at on this occasion. 

When, however, at the beginning of Oct. 1008 Francis 
Joseph publicly announced the annexation of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina as a fait accompli, a storm of indignation burst forth in 
many quarters. It was insisted, especially in England, that 
agreements settled by interniitional treaties could only be 
modified with the agreement of all the contracting Powers. Both 
in Paris and in London, where Isvolsky had betaken himself in 
order to obtain the consent of the Western Powers to the meas¬ 
ures which he had concerted with Aehrenthal, he met with a 
decided refusid. Disappointed in his expectations, he now 
declared that he had been led astray by Aehrcnthal. 

Serbia lodged a protest against the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, demanded autonomy for these territories under the 
guarantee of the Great Powers, and a port on the 
t»t later- Adriatic for Serbia, with a strip of territory to connect 
aathaal it with Serbia. Since Austria-Hungary showed no 
sitaaUoa. inclination to take these demands into consideration^ 
Serbia now began to strengthen her military forces. At thosa*e' 
time a violent anti-Austrian movement began to make i|Mlf felt 
in Turkey. All goods coming from Austria-Hunga^avere boy¬ 
cotted, and Austro-Hungarian traders living in Turkey were 
subjected to aniMiyance. Bulgaria, whose prince, Ferdinand of 
Coburg, had asMmed the royal crown on Oot. 5 1008, also took 
aides against Austfilt-Hungary, Aehrenthal had made himself 
personally offensive to that country, which now entered into 
negotiations with Russia and Serbia. In Italy, too, a hostile 
tendency towards* Austria gained the upper hand, Victor 
FniiiMiifi Ilin^mm'hrTl the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
the Treaty of Berlin, and Tittoni, who had 


spoken on Oct. 7 in terms favourable to the annexation, declared 
in his great speech in the Consults at the beginning of Dec. iqo8— 
in contradiction with the tenor of a letter which he had addressed 
to Aehrenthal on Oct. 4—that he had entered into no engage¬ 
ments with regard to it. The nationalist press and the irredent wts 
fanned the flames, and in the Austrian Parliament the Slavs, and 
above all the Czech leaders, raised loud complaints. 

But Aehrenthal remained firm. He was convinced that Russia, 
which had not yet recovered from the defeat which she had 
suffered in the Russo-Japanese War, would not draw the sword, 
and that he would therefore succeed in achieving his ends without 
bloodshed. His own efforts were directed towards the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. In this point of view he was at odds with a power¬ 
ful party, led by Conrad von Hiitzendorff, chief of the Au.stro- 
Hungarian general staff, which was in favour of a decision by 
force of arms. In order to meet Russia’s views Aehrenthal ex¬ 
pressed his consent to the convening of a European conference, 
but insisted at the same time that he could only promise Serbia 
and Montenegro economic compenstitions, and made it a con¬ 
dition that the question of Austria-Hungary’s .sovereignty over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should not be discussed at the con¬ 
ference, but only taken cognizance of by it. Aehrenthal’s at¬ 
titude arouscnl violent indignation in London and Paris. But 
since Germany resolutely took its stand on the side of the 
Habsburg Monarchy, France, with an eye to her Moroccan 
interests, only gave a lukewarm support to the Russian demands; 
and Isvolsky found himself compelled to beat a retreat. As early 
as Dec. 1008 he agreed that the conference should recognize 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina after a previous dis¬ 
cussion of the matter had tiiken place between the several 
Cabinets. Meanwhile Sir Edward Grey, the English Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, advised the Turkish Government to 
give their consent to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to be bought by a proportionate cash indemnity. Aehrenthal fell 
in with a suggestion in these terms, and on Feb. 26 igog con¬ 
cluded an agreement with Turkey which secured to the Sultan, in 
return for his recognition of the annexation of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina by Austria-Hungary, a considerable sum of money in 
compensation for Ottoman State property intheannexed prov¬ 
inces. In the course of the month of March the negotiations as 
to the form of con.sent to the annexation to be given by the Great 
Powers concerned were brought to !i conclusion. It was to be 
effected by official declarations on their parP, a European con¬ 
ference being avoided. On March 24 declarations in this sense 
were handed in at Berlin and Vienna by the Russian Government; 
those of England followed on March 28. 

The danger of an Austro-Serbian war, which for some time had 
appeared inevitable, had fortunately passed by. Even after the 
settlement of the Austro-Turkish conflict the Serbs 
remained stubborn; Aehrenthal, however, wanted to 
avoid war, and now, as before, hoped to reach his goal Serbia. 
by calm firmness and conciliation. At the beginning 
of March loot) he declared that Serbia, in order to avoid the 
humiliation of having her fate settled by the statesmen of Vienna, 
might submit to the decision of the Great Powers. But the 
Serbian Government declined, and continued to arm. The 
Cabinet of Vienna then decreed that the troops in the S.E. of the 
Mtommhy should be reenforced. Isvolsky now saw that F'rancis 
. jjoseph was in earnest. Since he could not venture on war, he 
' acedpted the proposal of the German Imperial Chancellor, Billow, 
that Russia herself should use her influence over Serbia in the 
direction of moderation. On Great Britain’s initiative negotia¬ 
tions were entered upon with the Government of Vienna, which 
led to the drafting of a note which should secure to Austria- 
Hungary the satisfaction which she demanded. 

After overcoming great difficulties it was possible to effect an 
agreement. On March 31 the Serbian Government handed in a' 
note at Vienna in which it declared that Serbia had sabmla-, 
not suffered any injury to her rights through the eloa ot 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary, and promised to change the attitude which she 
I hitherto taken towards the Habsburg Monarchy, to maintain 
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good neighbourly relations with the monarchy, and to reduce 
her army to the footing of the previous year (igo8). In so doing 
Serbia submitted to the behest of the signatory Powers, but at the 
same time to the will of Austria-Hungary. Montenegro there¬ 
upon followed suit. The event was a victory for Aehrenthal, but 
a pyrrhic victory, in that through it was effected the cleavage of 
Europe into two hostile camps. Russia now broke definitely with 
Austria-Hungary and Irecame increasingly hostile to German 
policy, while England recognized with increasing clearness the 
significance of the Southern Slavs in the struggle against Ger¬ 
many, and especially of Serbia as a battering-ram against 
Germany’s ally, the Habsburg Monarchy. 

Two other events led to a further strengthening of the Triple 
Entente. One was the rapprochement between Russia and Italy, 
made manifest by Nicholas II.’s visit to Racconigi 
Triple Ea- (Oct. 24 iqog); the other was the secret treaty con- 
»a/on^f eluded in Dec. igog between Russia and Bulgaria, 
which ranged the latter in the Russian sphere of 
influence, and contained among other things the declaration that 
the realization of the ideals of the Slav peoples in the Balkan 
peninsula would only be possible after a favourable outcome of 
Russia’s contest with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

■Yet at this time these opjKJsing tendencies did not como out 
into the open. The Central Powers sought rather to overcome 
Aehrtn- them. At the beginning of the year igjo negotiations 
there took place with Russia which were intended to further 
Pmw****^ the establishment of better relations. After hopeful 
preliminaries they split on the irreconcilability of 
their conflicting interests. Aehrenthal’s efforts at Rome seemed 
to meet with more success. He was able at the end of igog to 
arrive at an agreement with the Italian statesmen on the Alba¬ 
nian question, by which further friction between the two states, 
who were rivals in this quarter, should be avoided. In subsequent 
conversations which he held on frequent occasions in igio with 
the Italian Foreign Minister, San Giuliano, measures were con¬ 
sidered which should smooth the way towards the establishment 
of friendly relations between the Cabinets of Vienna and Rome. 
In the years igio and igii, moreover, Aehrenthal was eagerly 
striving to do everything for the mauiteuance of peace. He en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile the differences which were forever crop¬ 
ping up anew between England and Germany. In onler to 
win over Rumania and conciliate Serbia, commercial treaties 
were concluded with them. In the interest of peace, too, he 
placed no obstacle in the way of the assumption of the royal style 
by the Prince of Montenegro (Aug. ag loio). Yet Aehrenthal 
kept his aim .steadfastly in view: namely, the U|jholding of 
Austria-Hungary’s interests in the Near East; and he left the 
Balkan peoples in no doubt that he would not be a peaceful 
spectator of the downfall of Turkey. He was in a difficult 
position when, in the autumn of igii, Italy seized the opiwrtuni- 
ty for taking possession of I'ripoh. A strong party, headed by 
the chief of the general stafT, Conrad von HdtzendorfI, held 
that the moment had arrived for coming to a reckoning with their 
faithless ally. In any case they wanted to use this favourable 
opportuiuty for assuring to Austria-Hungary the hegemony of 
the Balkans. But Aehrenthal, supported by Francis Joseph, 
stood up for the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. lie even 
held that it was in the interest of the Habsburg Monarchy that 
Italy’s imperialistic aspirations should find satisfaction on Uic 
south of the Mediterranean. He therefore asked Italy, in 
leaving her a free hand in Tripoli, not to interfere with the 
designs of the Vienna Cabinet in the Balkan peninsula. Also he 
requested the withdrawal of the Italian fleet from the coast of 
Albania, and protested against Italian designs on Salonika. 

The fact that Aehrenthal gained his ends by these demands 
confirmed him in the idea that he had hit upon the right way, and 
Aehrtn. increased his hopes of being able to guard Austria- 
ihei Sue- Hungary’s interests in this difficult crisis without 
resorting to arms. Aehrenthal’s death (Feb. 17 igia) 
was therefore a heavy loss to the Habsburg Monarchy, 
which made itself all the more felt since just at that time new 
dangers were arising lor it in S.E. Europe. His successor as 


Austro-Hungarian foreign minister was Count Leopold Bcrch- 
told, who had formerly been ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

The Italo-Turkish War, and especially the closing of the 
Dardanelles at the instance of the Turks, had done severe harm 
to Russian trade, and increased the desire of Russian 
statesmen to gain command of the Black Sea. It was 
widely held, too, that this was a favourable opiiortunity Leegme. 
to bring about a Balkan alliance under Russian leader¬ 
ship, which should make it possible for Russia, as protector of the 
Slav peoples of the Balkams, to Lake possession of Constantinople. 
Hartwig, the Russian minister in Belgrade, was particularly 
active in this direction. Other circles, led by Charykov, the 
Russian ambassador in Constantinople, thought it possible to 
attain the same end by other means. They wanted to preserve 
Turkey, but to make her Russia’s vassal. She was to be admitted 
to the Balkan alliance and, in return, to allow the Russian fleet a 
free exit to the Mediterranean. But Charykov’s efforts failed. 
Turkey refused; and in March igi2 Charykov had to leave 
Constantinople. The old plan of forming a Balkan alliance 
against Turkey was now taken up again. 'The greatest difficulty 
in its way wiis the jealousy between the Bulgarians, on the one 
hand, and the Serbs and Greeks on the other. Bulgaria would not 
hear of conceding to these ;>eoplus the extensions of territory 
which they claimed in Macedonia. It was nut till March igi2, 
when the Russophil Gueshoff-Daneff Cabinet came into power in 
Sofia, that the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty wiis concluded, which was 
indeed aimed in the first place against Turkey, but also had the 
Habsburg Monarchy in view. Two military conventions (of May 
12 and July 12 igi2) further developed this Serbo-Bulgarian 
alliance. Bulgaria now undertook, in case Austria-Hungary 
occupied the Sanjak of Novibazar, to contribute 250,000 men 
towards a war with this Power. On May 20 Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria concluded a treaty with Greece against Turkey. 
But at the same time he handed in peaceful declarations at 
Vienna, Berlin and Constantinople, and let himself be ffited in 
Vienna as a friend of the Habsburg Monarchy. 

At the beginning of July igiz the Tsar Nicholas II., at his 
meeting with the German Emperor at Balliski Port (Port 
Baltic), in Esthonia, laid stress upon his pacific 
intentions. But as early as Aug. there began the long- 
prepared conflict of the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans with Turkey, leading to bloody local struggles, in which 
there was no lack of atrocities on either side. In vain did the 
Central Powers endeavour to bring about an intervention of the 
Great J’owcrs of Europe. On Sept. 30 igi2 the order for mobiliza¬ 
tion was issued in Sofia, Belgrade and Athens. In order to have 
her hands free in this direction, Turkey thereupon determined to 
bring to an end the war against Italy by sacrificing Tripoli and 
Cyrcnaica, and on Oct. 18 1912 the treaty of peace was signed 
at Lausanne. In the meantime the Balkan States had completed 
the last preparations for war. On Oct. 8 Montenegro declared 
war on 'J'urkcy, and soon after, on Oct. 17 and rS, Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Greece did likewise. To the astonishment of the 
European Great Powers they gained decisive victories over their 
opponent from the outset. 'J'he battle of Kirk Kilisse (Oct. 22) 
went in favour of the Bulgars, that of Kumanovo (Oct. 26) in 
favour of the Serbs. I’lic 'I'urkish troops, falling back rapidly, did 
indeed defend themselves successfully on the Chatalja lines 
against the oncoming Bulgarians, and thereby saved their 
threatened capitiil. But since none of the Great Powers would 
take active measures in their favour, they could not hope to 
reconquer the lost provinces. On Dec. 3 igi2 an armistice was 
concluded between 'Purkey and Serbia, and between Turkey and 
Bulgaria. Greece took no part in it, but continued the struggle. 

The success of the Balkan States against Turkey meant a 
marked weakening of the prestige of Austria-Hungary in the 
Balkans. The entry of the Greeks into Salonika Bereb- 
(Nov. 8 igiz) and the advance of the Serbian troops towe 
to the Adriatic produced a particularly painful im¬ 
pression in Vienna. But consideration for the Slav 
peoples of the monarchy, who hailed with joy the victory of the 
Christian states of the Balkans over Turkey, and the dread of 
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incurring the open enmity of Ruraia by an energetic intervention 
on behalf of the Sultan, held the Vienna Government back and 
disi)0»ed it, as early as the end of Oct. igu, to modify its 
demands. Albania was to be allowed to develop freely; Serbian 
aspirations towards the Adriatic were to be rejected, and 
Rumania’s claims to an extension of territory to be considered. 
Berchtold demanded no more than security for Austro-Hungarian 
economic interests in the Balkans. On this account he refused in 
the most decided terms to consent to the proposal of the French 
Government that Austria-Hungary, like all the other Great 
Powers, should express her disintdressement in the events taking 
place in the Balkan peninsula. 

In so far as his plans concerned Albania and Serbia, Berchtold 
found Italian politicians in favour of them, since they saw in the 
Keatwal *PtBad of the Slav peoples to the Adriatic a danger to 
ot th» Italy, to oppose which in good time seemed to them 

AuSlaet tttote important than any further check to the in¬ 
fluence of the Habshurg Monarchy, divided as this 
was against itself. The common danger brought about a rnp- 
prochement between the two Cabinets, which was considerably 
strengthened by Italy’s annoyance at the attitude of France at 
the time of the Libyan War. Thus it happened that as far back 
as Dec. 5 igis, in spite of violent opptisition on the part of the 
nationalist deputies, of the more important section of the press, 
and of Italian public opinion, the Triple Alliance was renewed 
once more for another six to twelve years, the period being 
reckoned from igt4 onwards. 

But the moderation displayed by Austria-Hungary in her 
Balkan policy did not produce the effect which had been hoped 
for at the Ballplatz. It weakened rather her credit 
guMtim.*"' Balkans, disappointed the few partisans she 

had there, and encouraged the hopes of her many 
opponents. Paying no attention to Bcrchtold’s declarations, 
the Serbs continued their efforts to extend their power to the 
Adriatic. On Nov. 10 igu Serbian troops reached Alessio. 
At the same time Serbian politicians laboured to incite the 
other Balkan peoples against Austria-Hungary, since it was 
only at her expense they could hope to And compcn.sation for 
the concessions which they had made in the March treaty with 
Bulgaria. In St. Petersburg, too, they left no atone unturned 
to create opinion against Austria-Hungary. And, in fact, in Nov. 
igi3 the Russian Cabinet declared itself in favour of the cession 
of an Adriatic port to Serbia, and was supported in this by France 
and England. The Russian trial mobilization increased the dan¬ 
ger of a bloody collision. The Vienna Government on its side 
proceeded to prepare for war. The fact that Conrad von 
Hdtzendorff was again entrusted with the position of chief of the 
general staff, which he had had to give up a year before because 
he had spoken in favour of an active military policy, showed 
that the war party had increased its influence at the Court of 
Vienna. 

But the disinclination of the three emperors to conjure up 
a world war for the sake of Albania or Serbia, together with 
the influence of Great Britain, proved stronger than the urgency 
of the war parties either in Vienna or St. Petersburg. In opposi¬ 
tion to Austria-Hungary, Bethmann Hollweg, the German 
imperial chancellor, and Kiderlen-Wkchter, the German foreign 
minister, energetically upheld the point of view that a com¬ 
promise with Russia wtis both desirable and possible. And in a 
like sense William II., when the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
tried to convince him at Springe (Nov. 23 igir) of the necessity 
of an energetic course of action again.st the demands of the Serbs, 
insisted that, while he was in favour of using firm language, he 
was anxious to see all steps avoided which might lead to a rupture 
with Russia. In order that no doubt should arise as to the policy 
of the German Empire, Bethmann Hollweg, in announcing in the 
German Reichstag (at the beginning of Dec. igis) the successful 
renewal of the Triple Alliance, added the remark that Germany 
‘must leave it to her Austrian ally to realize her aspirations alone, 
and would only )iin in a conflict in the case of a'war of aggression 
against her, fog 41 W^p(eservation of her own position in Europe 
■and the defcnu»iyiMll‘<>>rn future and security. 


Under the impression of these declarations Berchtold at the 
end of igi2 rejected Conrad’s propositions, which aimed at the 
occupation of the Sanjak of Novibazar and ridding coattr- 
Albania of Serbian troops, and he sought rather to mcu la 
serve the interests of the monarchy by diplomacy. Laadoa. 
In this connexion it stood him in good stead that a change had 
meanwhile come over affairs at the Court of St. Petersburg, not 
uninfluenced by external factors, and especially by England. The 
peace party had gained the upper hand. As late as Nov. 1912 the 
Russian Government made a communication at Belgrade to the 
effect that it would offer no active opposition to the formation of 
an autonomous Albania, and requesting an attitude of reserve 
towanls Austria-Hungary on the part of the Serbian Cabinet. 
Shortly afterwards, on the suggestion of Sir Edward Grey, a 
conference of ambassadors in London was decided upon, to 
take place at the same time as the peace negotiations which 
were being carried on there between Turkey and her opponents, 
with a view to finding a solution of the outstanding questions at 
issue between Russia and Austria-Hungary. After long hesita¬ 
tion Berchtold, under pressure from Germany and Italy, con¬ 
sented to the conference of ambassadors, but insisted that as a 
matter of principle Austria-Hungary should take no part in any 
discussion of the question as to whether Serbia should be per¬ 
manently established on the Adriatic. Serbia thereupon declared 
her willingness to yield to the decision of the Great Powers. 
Yet the Austro-Hungarian and Russian troops remained under 
arms, and Serbian intrigues still went on. The negotiations of the 
London conference of ambassadors proceeded slowly. When the 
peace conference, which was sitting at the same time, came 
temptorarily to an end on Jan. 7 1913, owing to Turkey’s refusal 
of the demand of the Balkan States that .she should cede the three 
fortresses of Adrianople, Scutari and Janina, which had not yet 
fallen, the conference of ambassadors presided over by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey made efforts to prevent a resumption of hostilities; 
but these attempts were unsuccessful. On Feb. 3 1913 began the 
second Balkan War. 

Meanwhile the deliberations dragged on in London as to the 
frontier of the new Albanian state which was to be set up. 
Russia in this matter presented the views of Serbia 
and Montenegro, but met with re.solute opixtsition KummImd 
not only from the representatives of Austria-Hungary 
but also from those of Italy. And it looked at last as 
if it would come to an armed conflict between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. But at the last moment the danger was averted. 
Prince Gottfried zu Hohenlohe was sent on a special mission 
to St. Petersburg and succeeded in convincing Nicholas II. of 
Francis Joseph’s pacific intentions. The negotiations now 
opened led in March to the cancelling of the mobilization on the 
frontiers which had been .set on foot by both Powers. At the 
same time the Russian representative at the London conference 
of ambassadors announced his sovereign’s readiness to consent 
to the allotment of Scutari to Albania in the event of Austria- 
Hungary’s acceding to the separation of Diakova, Ipek (Pet) 
and Prisren from Albania. On March 20 the representative 
.of Austria-Hungary handed in a declaration in the same sense. 

By now the war between the Balkan States and Turkey had 
taken its course, leading, in spite of the unexpectedly gallant 
defence of the Turks, to the fall of Janina (March 6) 
and Adrianople (March 26). On account of the 
wrangling which broke out between Bulgaria on tht 
one hand, and Serbia and Greece on the other, as to 
the partition of Macedonia, on April 16 1913 Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria concluded an armistice with Turkey. But there was no 
sign of the peace which was desired on all sides. Serbia, in 
defiance of the protests of the Vienna Cabinet, continued to 
occupy Northern Albania with Durazzo, and Montenegro 
continued to besiege Scutari, although the London conference of 
ambassadors had assigned it to the Albanian state; and the 
Great Powers decided on a naval demonstration against Monte¬ 
negro, which was not, however, intended seriously by all the 
participants. The war party at Vienna,.led by Conrad, wished to 
force the Montenegrins to raise the siege, if necessary by arms. 
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but did not win their pxiint. On April 23 Scutari fell into the 
hands of the Montenegrins. It was not till then that Bcrchtold 
nerved himself to the declaration that the Habsburg Monarchy 
would not tolerate such an insult, and made the necessary 
preparations for armed intervention. Montenegro thereupon 
submitted to the dictates of the Great Powers. On May s the 
Montenegrin troops evacuated Scutari and on the next day the 
Serbs left Durazzo. At the end of May peace preliminaries were 
concluded between the Turks and their opponents. Hut it was 
impossible to arrive at an agreement between the victors as 
to the division of the territory which had fallen to them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it had had its way .so far a.s 
Albania was concerned, the prestige of the Vienna Government 
AuttrU- Balkans had seriously diminished in the course 

Huanry fhe two wars, not only in the eyes of the victorious 
mad peoples, whose self-confidence had mightily increased, 

KummnlM. Balkan ally Rumania. King 

Charles had wanted to join in from the beginning of the first 
Balkan War, in order to prevent a hegemony of Bulgaria in the 
Balkans, and had only allowed himself to be persuaded to renew 
for the fifth time his alliance with the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance by an engagement from the Central Powers that they 
would see to it that Rumania received a corresponding extension 
of territory in the S.E. (Silistria and the surrounding territory 
was what they had in view). He now strongly pressed the Court 
of Vienna for the fulfilment of this engagement. Berchtold did 
in fact make every effort to decide the Bulgarian Government in 
favour of suitable concessions to Rumania. But when his efforts 
broke down, those circles in Bucharest which favoured the Triple 
Entente (France, Russia, England) managetl to make King 
Charles actiuiescc in invoking Russia’s mediation in order to 
acquire the desired increase of territory. But Russia’s success 
at Sofia did not satisfy the Rumanians, and induced them to join 
hands with Ferdinand of Bulgaria’s enemies. This was an ad¬ 
vantage for Austria-Hungary, which was, however, set off by the 
increasing influence of the Entente Powers and their party in 
Rumania. 

Austria-Hungary’s leading statesmen met with no better 
success in their efforts to establish permanently friendly re- 
smlatd lations with Itidy. San Giuliano’s desire for common 
KeMkuu action with the Habsburg Monarchy in the A<lriatic 
wUh Itmlr. question had indeed leil recently to a rapprochement 
between the two Cabinets. In the course of iqi3 German 
statesmen had also succeeded in persuading Italy to further 
military commitments and to the conclusion of a naval con¬ 
vention, the object of which was defined as “ the attainment 
of naval supremacy in the Mediterranean by the defeat of the 
enemy fleets ” in a war against the Western Powers. But the 
voice of the Italian press and of nationalist circles, who demanded 
more and more insistently the dissolution of the I'riplf Alliance 
and union with the Triple Entente, did not leave the Central 
Powers any confidence in Italy’s loyalty to her engagements. 
Meanwhile the thir<l Balkan War had broken out. Serbia and 
Greece, joined by Rumania and Turkey, advanced against 
Bulgaria. The latter, left in the lurch by Russia sind only suj>- 
ported diplomatically by Austria-Hungary, succumbed, and 
by the Peace of Bucharest (Aug. 10 1Q13) Bulgaria found her¬ 
self compelled to enter into an agreement with her enemies by 
which she was a serious loser. 

The outcome of these three wars meant for the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy a notable loss of prestige in the Balkan 
EtHct at peninsula. Her adversaries in this quarter, Serbia 
thaBalkma and Montenegro, and especially the former, had 
Wm. achieved a considerable extension of their possessions, 
and henceforth, being no longer separated by the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, were in a position to join forces tigainst the 
Habsburg Monarchy when the right moment came. The Bul¬ 
garians, however, disappointed in their hopes, ascribed the 
humiliating defeat which they had suffered in the third B.-dkan 
War to the feeble attitude of the Vienna Cabinet, which had 
indeed taken the first steps in the direction of active participa¬ 
tion in the war in favour of Bulgaria, but had then, out of fear of 


Russia and under German and Italian pressure, contmted itself 
with a fruitless diplomatic intervention. The fact that Berch-, 
told’s efforts to obtain a revision of the Peace of Bucharest in 
favour of Bulgaria met with no result could not contribute 
towards strengthening Austria-Hungary’s credit at Sofia. On 
the other hand, the line of action of the Vienna Government, 
which in its own interest was working incessantly for a compro¬ 
mise between Bulgaria and Rumania, but could satisfy neither 
of these two Powers, led to a clearly perceptible estrangement 
between the Courts of Vienna and Bucharest, which enabled 
the Rumanian friends of the Triple Entente to win from the 
King his acquiescence in paving the way to better relations 
with the Western Powers and Russia. The only advantage 
which balanced these heavy losses of power and prestige for 
Austria-Hungary was the dissolution of the Balkan League, the 
revival of which was prevented by the inextinguishable hatred 
between Serbs and Bulgarians, a fact of all the greater im¬ 
portance for the Vienna Government as its relations with Serbia 
became more and more strained and the probability of an armed 
conflict increased. « 

The London conference of ambassadors had, on July 29igT3, 
come to an agreement as to a fundamental law for Albania, and 
at its final silting on Aug. 11 had settled the southern 
frontier of Albania, long a subject of controversy. seEu^ 
Serbia alone declined to give up the Albanian terri¬ 
tories which she had already occupied in defiance of the Lon¬ 
don decrees, and persisted in her resistance when the Vienna 
Government pressed for their evacuation. The growing differ¬ 
ences between the Triple Alliance and the Trijde Entente meant 
that no united action could be expected from the European 
Great Powers. Italy and Germany—the latter more on grounds 
of prestige, the former because her interests in this case ran 
parallel with those of Austria-Hungary—associated themselves 
with the Vienna Government when, on Oct. 15 1913, it again 
insisted at Belgrade on the execution of the London decrees. 
Serbia at first again refused; but when Bcrchtold showed that he 
was in earnest and on Oct. 19 demanded at Belgrade, under threat 
of force, the evacuation of the Albanian territory occupied by 
Serbia, the Serbians submitted to the dictates of the Vienna 
Government (Oct. jo 1913) in accordance with advice from the 
Triple Entente. The Serbian press, however, continued to 
create prejudice against the policy of the BallplaU, and the 
Serbian Government used every opijortunity of encouraging 
movements which had as their object the winning over of the 
Southern Slavs living under the Government of the Habsburg 
Monarchy to the idea of a Greater Serbia. 

In Rumania, too, the agitation against Austria-Hungary made 
headway every month. The agitation in Bucharest in favour of 
the Hungarian Rumanians became more and more ooubttml 
active, and their liberation from the domination of the Attituda at 
Magyars was indicated as a desirable and possible tbunmalm. 
object of Rumanian policy. In order to achieve it a rap¬ 
prochement was advocated between Rumania and Russia, and 
a suitable pretext was found in Nicholas II.’s very cordially 
exiiressed congratulations on King Charles’s successes in the 
last Balkan War. It is true that the visit of the Rumanian heir to 
St. Petersburg (March 27 1914) did not bring about that open 
j)assing-over of Rumania into the camp of the Triple Entente 
which Russia had hoped for. King Charles could not be brought 
to this point, and the Rumanian Government, too, did not at that 
moment want to break definitely with the Central Powers. But 
the speeches accompanying the exchange of toasts at the meeting 
of Nicholas 11 . with cWles at Constantsa on June 14 1914 left 
no possible doubt that the friends of the Triple Entente had 
gained the upper hand at Bucharest. As early as this, Count 
Ottokar Czernin, the representative of Austria-Hungary at 
Bucharest, expressed the ilecided opinion that, in the event of a 
war between the Central Powers and the Triple Entente, King 
Charles would not fulfil his pledges. At the same time he uttered 
a warning against underrating the danger of an encirclement of 
the Dual Monarchy through the formation of a new Balkan 
I League under the patronage of Russia and France. 
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To hinder this encirclement now became the principal en¬ 
deavour of Viennese statesmen, who were untiringly at work 
trying to compose 1 he outstanding differences between 
M^of Bulgaria on the one hand and Turkey and Rumania 
AattrtM- on the other, and if possible also to win over Greece 
Huttgmrr. closer adhesion to the Central Powers. But all 

their efforts broke down owing to the divergent interests and the 
mutual distrust of the Balkan States, which came clearly to view 
during the negotiations conducted under the mediation of the 
Central Powers during the winter of 1013-4- 'i'he Turko- 
Bulgarian Treaty, which was nearly concluded in May 1014, 
did not come to anything; still less did the compromise between 
Rumania and Bulgaria, which had been furthered with such 
especial zeal on the part of Vienna. Anti the rapprochemtnt of 
Greece with the Triple Alliance, desirctl by Emperor William, 
could not be realizetl, since the claims of the (ireeks met with 
insuperable opposition both in Sofia anti in Constantinople. 

Not the least of the factors contributing to these unsatisfac¬ 
tory results was the difference of opinion in inlluential circles in 
Vienna and fterlin as to the value of the various 
mwoT*** Balkan States in rase of an international conflict. 
bttwM Emperor William was a resolute opponent of King 

lu^airUa. Bcrdimintl of Bidgaria, whom he did not trust; on the 
other hand, he was firmly convinced that in case of war 
Charles of Rumania would be true to his engagements as an 
ally. On this account he endeavoured to persuade the Vienna 
Government to bring Rumania over entirely into the camp of 
the Triple Alliance, even at the cost of sacrifices and of the 
danger that Bulgaria might join the opponents of the Central 
Powers. But Berchtold was afraid that the Bulgarians, left in 
the lurch by Austria-Hungary, might come to terms with 
Serbia, Greece and Rumania, and in company with them and 
with Russia fall upon the Habsburg Monarchy. Hence he held 
fast to his policy, which saw in the maintenance and exacerba¬ 
tion of the differences existing between Bulgaria and the other 
Balkan States the only means of preventing the formation of an 
alliance of all the Balkan peoples against the monarchy. The 
conflicting points of view of leading statesmen in Vienna and 
Berlin led to very lively debates, and threatcticd seriously to 
impair the good understanding between the two (lovernments. 
However, Berchtold gradually succeeded in bringing round the 
Emperor William and the German statesmen to his views. 
From March 1914 onwards it was determined that the union of 
Bulgaria with the Central Powers must remain the main object 
of their policy, and that agreements with the rest of the Balkan 
States must only be entered into in so far as they should not be 
in conflict with the jtist desires of Bulgaria. 

The removal of this discord was hailed with all the more 
joy by the Vienna Cabinet since its relations with Italy were 
getting more and more strained. San Giuliano, it is 
Teathtti true, maintained a correct demeanour towards the 
wUb Italy. Government and worked for a compromise 

in the ever-recurring conflicts to which the divergent interests 
of the two states in the Balkans gave rise. It was even possible, 
in the discus-sions which took place Ijetwcen him and Berchtold 
iit Abbazia in April IQ14, to arrive at an agreement as to the 
policy of Austria-Hungary and Italy in the Balkan question, 
based upon the maintenance of the autonomy of the Albanian 
state, which had been set up in the meantime and for the gov¬ 
ernment of which Prince WiUiam of Wied ha<l been designated. 
But the attitude of the press and of the deputies with national¬ 
ist sympathies, not to speak of the Italian representatives in 
Albania, made it af)parcnt that influent ihl circles beyond the 
Alps were endeavouring to frustrate San Giuliano’s policy. 

In the eyes of leading Viennese .statesmen the sympathy for 
the Triple Entente which was di.splayed by the Italians with 
cver^i^^sing frankne.ss was all the more ominous 
The'-Eo- sinc#tt§ saw that France, Russia and England were 
to increase I heir own milit ary stren 0 h, and 
aagar. ili|4tR)rmation of the negotiations which were 

being conductii'W*^ Governments with those of .Spain, 
Italy and thtf-^MKalti States, which Were believed to have as 


their object the isolation of the Central Powers. At that time, 
however, the outbreak of a world war was not held to be immi¬ 
nent in Vienna, for it was known that negotiations were going 
on between Berlin and London aiming at the establishment of 
better rel'ilions. Count Mensdorff, the Austro-Hungarian am¬ 
bassador at the Court of St. James, did his utmost to further 
these efforts. But conditions in the Balkans pressed for a deci¬ 
sion. In Vienna it was believed that France and Russia had 
been successful in their efforts to bring into existence a Balkan 
League which should also include Turkey, and which would 
have threatened the existence of the monarchy. 

On June jj 1014, before the assassination of the heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, Conrad von Hiitzendorff, as chief 
of the general staff, drew up a memorandum in 
which he described the existing conditions in the ^ 

Balkans as intolerable, and insisted on the necessity jHeuiins. 
for using clear language at Bucharest. The Rumanian 
Government must be forced, he said, to declare openly whether 
it would make common cau.se with the Central Powers or not. 
In the latter case an attempt must be made to decide Bulgaria, 
by far-reaching promises, to bring to a conclusion the negotia¬ 
tions for an alliance which had been going on for a consider¬ 
able time. These views of Conrad’s were shared not only in 
military circles but also by Austrian statesmen of authority. 
In a memorandum intended for the German Government, 
which was also drawn up before the murder of Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand, Count Berchtold ’emphasized the urgency of making every 
effort to form a Balkan League, under the leadership of the 
Central Powers, which should include Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey, and have as its objective the suppression 
of Serbia as a political power in the Balkans. 

Before this document was dispatched to Berlin the news 
arrived in Vienna that Francis Feniinand, with his consort, 
Sophie, Duchess of Hohenberg, tUe Countess Chotek, R.w/a 
had l>ecn murdered in Sarajevo. It confirmed the 
already settled conviction in this quarter of the ' 

necessity for coming to a reckoning with Serbia. On July 5 
the Vienna mimoire was handeil to the German Emperor by 
Councillor of Legation Count Alexander Hoyos (b. 187b), who 
had been sent on a si)ecial mission to Berlin, in the presence ot 
the Austro-Hungarian timbassador, Count Ladislaus Szdgyeny- 
Marich (1841-1016), and on the following day to the imperial 
chancellor, Bcthmann HoUweg. Authorit.itive circles in Berlin 
adopted the views of the Vienna Government, and gave it to 
understand that it might reckon on Germany’s aid even in 
case international differences were to arise from the Austro- 
Serbiau conflict. 

It was in reliance upon these promises, which were repeated 
in the most emphatic way by the German ambassador at the 
Court of.Vienna, 'i'sehirsky-Bogendorff, that Berchtold, at the 
sitting of the council of ministers on July 7 IQ14, gave utterance 
to the opinion that they would be forced at lust to a military 
recktming with Serbia. Ilis point of view met with general 
agreement; nevcrthele.ss Count Stephen Tisza, the Hungarian 
•prime minister, who had already on July ist expressed his 
dissent and the reasons for it in a memorandum presented to 
Emperor Francis Joseph, desired not only the opening of 
diplomatic negotiations but also the formulating of demands 
possible of fulfilment. His first point he carried, uuimaium 
iiut in the second he failed. The council of ministers to Serbia. 
decided to adopt the course of diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, but at the same time to lay down conditions the rejection 
of which would be inevitable. In that case the Serbian 
question would have to be solved by the power of the sword. 
Tisza, ill content with this conclusion, reiterated his dissentient 

’The basis of this document is to be found in a mfmnire drawn 
np by the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. Baron 
l.iidwig Flotow fb. 1867). It was later amplified by Kndoll 1 o- 
catscher (b. 1839), who occupied the same position and was par- 
tirularly well informed as to the Dallcaii (jiiestion. middle 

of June onwards it was revisd by llaron Franz MaNrhenko (n. 
187ft), of the Austro-Himgariaii Foreign Office, and finally by Count 
Benihtoid. 
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views in a second memorandum of July 8 and counselled modera¬ 
tion, laying stress on the danger of international complications. 
This view should have been reenforced by the report drawn up 
by Friedrich von Wiesner (b. 1871), who had been sent by the 
Vienna Ballplatz to Sarajevo, on the circumstances in which the 
murderous attack on the heir to the throne had taken place. 
This report established the fact that no direct connexion could 
be proved between the murderer and the Serbian Government. 
But this report failed of its effect. Authoritative circles in 
Vienna remained under the conviction that the Court and Gov¬ 
ernment of Belgrade had for long lent their benevolent sup¬ 
port to the Greater Serbian movement, and held to their deter¬ 
mination of putting an end to an unbearable situation. The 
dangers which might arise from drastic measures were indeed 
weighed; the possibility of a world war was even considered. 
But the opinion predominated that all must be staked on one 
card. “ Better an end by fear t han fear wit hout end,” (“Licber 
ein Endc mil Schrecken, als ein Schrcckcn ohne Endc ”) was the 
mot of a leading statesman. These circles were confirmed in 
their resolve to appeal to arms by the pronouncements of 
Conrad von HStzendorff, who, in reply to a question, summed 
up hLs judgment in the following sense: that the military pros¬ 
pects of the Central Powers in a world war (Great Britain’s 
intervention on the side of the enemy not being yet reckoned 
with seriously) were no longer so favourable as in previous 
years, but were certainly more favourable than they would be 
in the near future. That decided it. On July 14 the decision 
was adopted of sending Serbia an ultimatum with a short time¬ 
limit. Tisza, after long vacillation, acquicsre<l, but with the 
comlition that Austria-Hungary was to make a solemn declara¬ 
tion that—with the exception of necessary minor rectifications 
of the frontier—she sought no territorial gains at the expense 
of Serbia. By this means Tisza hoped to placate Russia and to 
deprive the Italians of any pretext for advancing any claim 
to compensations under Article VII. of the Treaty of the Triple 
.Alliance. This request of Tisza’s was indeed taken into account 
at the conference of mini.sters of July 10, but on the same occa¬ 
sion Berchtold declared that Serbia was to be made smaller and 
the provinces taken from her were to be divided among some 
of the other Balkan States. 

The note to Serbia, which had not found its final form till 
after repeated modification of its language,' was read out, and 
the time for its presentation to the Serbian Government 
appointed for the afternoon of July 33. 

Its essential points ran as follows:—Since the Greater Serbian move¬ 
ment directed against Austria-Hungary has been procewled with in 
recent years with the ultimate object of separating from the llabs- 
burg Monarchy certain of its parts: anti since the .Serbian Govern¬ 
ment, in contradiction with the declarations handed in l)y it on 
March 31 1909, has not only done nothing towards its suppression, 
but has rather encouraged it, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
must formulate certain demands in order to nut an end to this state 
of affairs. In these demands are includcti, amongst others, the 
condemnation of agitation having as its object the breaking away 
of portions of the monarchy and the admonition of the peoples 
against a continuance of this cotirse: both to be accomplished 
through an announcement in the official press organ and through 
an army order on the part of the king; thcsuppre.ssion of tlicGreater 
Serbian agitation on Serbian soil; the dissolution of societies working 
for this abject; the dismissal of the officials'and te,arhers com¬ 
promised; the participation of representatives of the Imperial and 
Royal Government in the measures which the Serliian Government 
should be under the obligation to undertake with a view to the 
suppression of the Greater Serbian movement. 

The presentation of the note took place at the appointed 
lime; on July 24 the world wa.s informed of its contents. Only 
Germany approved unreservedly the demarche of the Vienna 
Government; the remaining Powers raised objections. Sazonov, 
the Russian foreign minister, broke into a violent outburst 
against Austria-Hungary, and declared it to be a matter of 
international concern. Sir E. Grey described the note as “the 

' \ prominent part in the drafting of the ultimatum was played 
by Coiiiil Joh.inn Forgaeli (b. 1H70) and Haron Alexander Musiilin 
fb. iSftfi), who had .also, as Berchtold's advisers, a decisive influence 
on the course of events generally at this time. 


most formidable document ” that one State had ever addressed 
to another. Negotiations began at once between the groups of 
Powers. They aimed at the extension of the time-limit of 
48 hours which had been allowed to the Serbs. England and 
Russia were especially active in this sense. But Austria-Hungary 
refused any prolongation of the time-limit. On July 25, shortly 
before the expiry of the appointed interval, the Serbs handed 
in their answer. They declared themselves ready to comply 
with the majority of the demands of the Vienna Government, 
but with regard to certain points—^for instance, where it was a 
question of the ])articipat ion of the Austro-Hungarian repre¬ 
sentatives in the judicial enquiry to be held in the territory 
of the kingdom of Serbia, and of the dismissal of the officers 
and officials who were compromised—certain reservations were 
made; at the same time the Serbs emphasized their willingness 
to endeavour to reach a friendly solution of the conflict by 
referring the decision to the Hague Court of Arbitration, or to 
those Great Powers who had collaborated in the composition 
of the Serbian declaration of March 31 1909. But the Austro- 
Hungarian minister declared Serbia’s answer to he unsatis¬ 
factory, and diplomatic relations were broken off between 
Vienna and Belgrade. 

The Vienna Cabinet’s harsh attitude nowhere met with 
approbation; the German Government itself did not approve it. 
The Emperor William indeed was of opinion that 
Austria-Hungary had gained a great moral victory, VSr. 
and that no cause of war remained. But neither his 
efforts, nor those of Sir Edward Grey, which were directed 
towards the mediation of the Great Powers not directly involved, 
met with success. On July 28 Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Serbia. The Great Powers now strove to localize the con¬ 
flict. But all their attempts came to naught. Even the English 
proposal for direct negotiations with a view to an understand¬ 
ing between the Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg led to 
no result. On the evening of July 29 the ortlcr was given for 
mobilization in the military area on the S.W. front of Russia 
situated on the border of Austria-Hungary. On July 31 the 
Russian order for a general moliilization was issued, and answered 
by rimilar measures on the part of Austria-Hungary and Ger¬ 
many. On Aug. 2 Germany declared war on Russia, and the 
day after on France; on Aug. 4 England and Bel¬ 
gium on Germany; on the 6lh Austria-Hungary on 
Russia; other Powers followed suit. The World War, 
so long dreaded by the Great Powers of Europe, had broken out. 

The Central Powers had now to make sure of the aid of their 
allies and to win new combatants to their side. But the efforts 


which they made towards this end brought them 
disappointment upon disapixiintmcnt. 'I'he conversa- 
tions which hail taken place with Italy in July 1914 
had made them realize that they could not reckon on an imme¬ 
diate participation of the Italian troops on the side of the 
Triple Alliance. As early as July 25, moreover, San Giuliano 
had announced that he would open the question of compensa¬ 
tion for Italy in case of an Austro-Serliian war. This announce¬ 
ment he repeated after the declaration of war, but made it 
clear at the same lime that Avistria-Hungary wa.s not to expect 
active support from the Italians, since she had taken the offen¬ 
sive against Serbia, Under pressure from the German Govern¬ 
ment, which still cherished the hope of deciding Italy, by far- 
rcaching concessions, to take part in a ■world war on the side of 
the Central Powers, Berchtold declared himself ready in prin¬ 
ciple to recognize the Italian claims to compensation for every 
annexation made by Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, but in 
any case only on the assumption that Italy would observe a 
friendly attitude towards the Habsburg Monarchy in an Austro- 
Serbian war, and in case of a world war fulfil her obligations as 
a member of the 'J'riple Alliance. But as early as Aug. i San 
Giuliano insisted that the cams foederis had not arisen for 
Italy in the case of the Ru.ssians also; for the time being she 
would remain neutral; but cobt'eration with her allies at a 
later time was referred to as not excluded. It w;is in the same 


sense, though in the most cordial terms possible, that Victor 
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Emmunucl answered the telejtram in which Francis Joseph 
expressed his expectation of seeing the Italian troops fighting 
side by si<lc with those of the Habsburg Monarchy. 

Still less gratifying to Vienmi were the reports which came 
in at the same time from Bucharest. The hopes which the 
Emperor William had built on King Charles's faith- 
Ku'mMala* fuiMSS to his treaty obligations were not realised. 

The Rumanian ruler evaded a decisive pronounce¬ 
ment as to his attitude in a world war; and Bratianu, the 
minister-president, did likewise. Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian 
minister at Bucharest, maintained that at first nothing but 
neutrality could be rec’koned on on the part of Rumania, and 
insisted that the attitude of the Bulgarians and Turks, together 
with the course taken by t he events of t he war, would be decisive 
for any further action of the King and Government. It was 
significant that Bratianu spoke of the necessity of maintaining 
a balance in the Balkans, and at the same time pointed out the 
difficulties which would confront the King tind 1 he Government 
in consequence of the hostile attitude of influential Rumanian 
circles to the Magyars. It was in vain that Francis Joseph 
and William II. used their jnsrsonal influence to try and per¬ 
suade King Charles to take action in the sense they wished. 
No effect was produced even by the promise made by them to 
the King on Aug. a IQ14 that they would help Rumania to 
obtain possession of Bessarabia, after the war had come to a suc¬ 
cessful end, if she would join in the struggle on the side of the 
Triple Alliance Powers. The crown council held on Aug. 4 
decided that Rumania could not admit that the casus foederis 
had arisen. The assurance given by Charles at the same time, 
that he would safeguard the Rumanian frontiers and apprise 
Bulgaria that she would have nothing to fear from Rumania 
if she ranged herself with the Central Powers, could be of no 
greater comfort to his disillusioned allies than his solemn declara¬ 
tion that he would never consent to Rumania taking the field 
against Austria-Hungary. 

The Central Powers were rather more fortunate in their 
quest for new allies than in their attempts to persuade Italy 
and Rumania to fulfil their engagements. On Aug. i 
ABtaaem the representatives of Germany and 'Ihirkey 

had signed a treaty by which they bound themselves to 
remain neutral in the conflict between Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia; but the casus foederis would arise at the moment 
when Russia entered the war. In this event Germany promised 
Turkey military supiiort, and guaranteed her existing territorial 
position as against the Russians. By identical notes of Aug. i 
iqi4 Austria-Hungary adhered to this treaty, which was to 
hist till the end of iqi8. But for the time being the Turks did 
not actively intervene, for their army was not yet properly 
equip]jed, and the influence of the friends of the Entente at 
Constantinople was still too strong. In onler to strengthen 
the Government, which was friendly to the Central Powers, 
and to make it possible for them shortly to take an active part, 
against the Entente, Germany promised them, as early as 
the first weeks of Aug. 1914, though only verbally, thaCin the 
event of a complete victory of Germany end her elUes, tlidr 
wishes should be furthered both in the matter dlwlftien 
of the Capitulations and of final Aettlcmftft witif Bulfaria; 
that all Turkish provinces which might be 'AlCeupied by the 
common enemy in the course of the war should be evacuated; 
a scries of rectifications of the-frontier to her advantage would 
be made, and they would receive a proportionate shars-srf' 
war indemnity which was to be expected. Pireot'^M**^^*®s!' 
from the Turks were met byt'Berchtold with the 
ises in the name of Austria-Hungary. ^ 

On the other hand, the efforts of the Central Powers to 
decide Bulgaria an allialnre broht At first, indeed, 

looketp^s if the neg^ 5 {tffittitis which'Kad already 
^en conffiicted by Austria-Hungary at Sofia for a 
BultmrUc. ^ng time in this sense would speedily lead to a profit- 
^’’■ able rest®. Austria-Hungary showed herself inclined, 
in Tctum^db Bulgaria’s adhesion to the Triple Alliance, to 
guarantyLifting territorial possessions, and, in the event 


with 
Turkey. 


of a favourable outcome of the impending conflicts, to gratify 
Ferdinand’s a.spirations towards the acquisition of “ethnico- 
historical boundaries” against states which had not joined the 
Triple Alliance. By the early days of Aug. 1914 the negotia¬ 
tions had advanced so far that the signature of the treaties with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary seemed imminent. Berchtold 
and Bethmann Ilollweg pressed for a decision, the latter more 
especially on the ground that he still hoped to win over Rumania 
definitely to the side of the Central Powers. If this could be 
achieve<l, then Bulgaria, assured against attacks from the 
Rumanian side, might be prom])led to draw the sword against 
Serbia, and the majority of the Austro-Hungarian troops which 
were marching against Serbia could be diverted against Russia. 
But Ferdinand of Bulgaria refused to embark on a war against 
Serbia. He laid stress on the dangers which threatened his 
kingdom in such a case from Greece, Rumania and Turkey; he 
also alluded to the large offers which had been made him by 
Russia, and held that he could only come to a decision after 
his relations with Rumania and Turkey had been cleared up 
and the negotiations for a treaty with these Powers had been 
concluded. It was clear that Ferdinand of Bulgaria, too, did 
not wish to enter the war before the preponderance of the 
Central Powers over their opjionents could be assumed with 
greater confidence. But successes in the field remained to seek 
in the Eastern theatre of war. After promising beginnings, 
the campaign of the Au.stro-Hungarian armies took an unsuc¬ 
cessful turn, and decided Ferdinand to be prudent. He declared 
that he would remain neutral, but for the present he could do 
no more. 

But the ill success of the Austro-Hungarian armies did not 
produce an effect on the Bulgarian Government only. With the 
advance of the Russians and their approach to the ctatni/ 
Rumanian frontiers, the influence of the friends of the itowm 
Entente at Bucharest increased. The news arriving at 
Berlin anti Vienna at this time causicd the worst to "* 
be feared. It was believed that an overthrow of the dynasty 
was imminent, together with an immediate alliance of Rumania 
with the enemy, and an advance of Rumtinian troops into 
Transylvania. The most pressing advice reached Vienna from 
Berlin in favour of far-reaching concessions, even of a terri¬ 
torial nature. But, strongly influenced by Tisza, Berchtold 
refused any concessions in this direction. Under the advice of 
King Charles, who was already seriously ill, and was torn by a 
terrible conflict between personal honour and the wishes of his 
people, the Central Powers sought to work upon public opin¬ 
ion in Bucharest by a declaration that the defection of Rumania 
would be met by an immediate advance of troops into the 
country. But their threats remained ineffcdual, for it was 
known in Bucharest that the troops neces.sary for such an 
entenpriie were not forthcoming. In reality Germany was coun- 
sriflttg Vienna not to oppose the march of Rumanian troops 
fhw Tfilisylvania by force of arms, since for the moment a 
Aifence* of the frontiers was impossible; but rather to tolerate 
Se advance, and to announce that it had taken place in order 
'to defend the territory from occupation by Russian troops. 
Berchtold refused, and Tisza, whose acrimony over the Ger¬ 
man proposals know no bounds, declared that he would rather 
see the Russions than the Rtunanians in Transylvania. Mean¬ 
while the tide of warlike enthusiasm at Bucharest mounted 
higher and higher. The Government entered into a written 
agreement with Italy providing for common action on the part 
of both of them. A crown council was summoned for the early 
days of Oct., which was to come to a decision against the Cen¬ 
tral Powers. Only at the last moment was it possible to avert 
the danger. The crown council was cancelled, and Rumania , 
for the time being remained neutral. A few days later, on 
Oct. to 1914, King Charles of Rumania died. He had not ful¬ 
filled the engagements into which he had entered, but he had 
at least successfully prevented his troops from fighting against 
the Central Powers. 

One of the chief reasons which had delayed the Rumanians 
in going over to the camp of the Entente was the fear enter- 
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talned by leading Rumanian politicians that so soon as her 
troops had crossed the Hungarian frontier Bulgaria and Turkey 
would attack Rumania. The nogotiations carried on through 
the intermediary of Austria-Hungary between the Courts of 
Sofia and Bucharest had then, it is true, )>een proceeded with, 
but had broken down again, this time owing to the reciprocal 
distrust and the irreconcilable interests of the two Powers. 
At the same time it had become known to those in Bucharest 
how closely the Turks had attached themselves to the Central 
Powers, and that they were holding themselves in readiness to 
enter the World War on their side. Rumania consequently 
declared that she could no longer leave Bulgaria a free hand 
against Serbia. Thus under the new King of Rumania, Ferdi¬ 
nand, who was not bound by ties of personal friendship with 
the sovereigns of Austria-Hungary and Germany, the party 
hostile to the Central Powers gained in influence. Ferdinand 
did indeed stand firm in his neutrality, and he rejected Russia's 
summons to hasten to the aid of the Serbians, who had been 
attacked by Austria-Hungary. But Czernin could not suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining from him a binding declaration that he would 
not let his troops enter the field against the Central Powers. 

At this time Germany and Austria-Hungary were equally 
powerless to decide the King of Bulgaria to take part in the 
Serbian War. Even the increased inducements held 
^ event by the Vienna Government 
Buiwmrta. move him from this attitude of reserve. This 

was due not only to his distrust of Rumania, Greece and 
Turkey and his fear of Russia, but also to his doubt as to whether 
by joining the Central Powers he would really be placing him¬ 
self on the wiiming side. Accordingly he was forever changing 
his attitude and that of his Government according to the vicis¬ 
situdes of the war. If the armies of the Central Powers met with 
success, they all showed a growing inclination to bring the 
treaty negotiations, which had never been allowed to drop for 
a minute, to a conclusion. But if, as in Dec. igi4, unfavour¬ 
able news reached Sofia as to the military situation of the Cen¬ 
tral Powers, then the old reasons for dragging on the negotia¬ 
tions were raked up again. The fact that the Entente Powers 
kept going further and further in their ofiers to Bulgaria, 
should she enter the war on their side or even should she remain 
neutral, contributed towards strengthening the resolve of the 
Bulgarian Government to put the screw on the Central Powers 
in the matter of their demands. Thus at the end of 1014 they 
demanded far-reaching concessions in the matter of their terri¬ 
torial claims, and that under a written promise. Austria- 
Hungary was refractory for a time, but at the beginiung of 
191S declared herself prepared even for these conceasions, but 
demanded, with the backing of the German Government, the 
armed intervention of Bulgaria on the side of the Central 
Powers. But neither King Ferdinand of Bulgaria nor Rado- 
slavov, the Bulgarian minister-president, was willing to con¬ 
cede this, for the military situation of the Central Powers was 
for the moment unfavourable. They declared their wish to 
remain neutral. 

The negotiations with Rumania and Bulgaria revealed the 
fact that both Powers, difTerem though their interests might be, 
followed a similar policy. They wished to delay 
tlotuwit/i possible; they wished at the 

ittjy, right moment to join the side of the winning party so 
as to carry off the greatest possible advantages at the 
price of the least possible sacrifices. In these circumstances 
the importance to the outcome of the war of Italy's decision 
increased every month. Foi a long time, until far on in the 
winter of 1914, the policy of leading Italian statesmen was 
dictated by the wish to preserve their neutrality while keeping 
up their armament. They accounted for their attitude by 
referring to the letter and the spirit of the Triple Alliance; they 
gave their former allies friendly ^geds, but maintained a cor¬ 
dial attitude towards the Entente Powers. At the same time 
they urged at Vienna their demands for compensations by inter¬ 
preting Article VII. of the Triple Alliance Treaty in their own 
favour. It was not at first clear what they meant by it. During 
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the official negotiations which took place between the Cabinets 
of Vienna and Rome, no word was spoken on the Italian side 
of old Austrian territories. But it was learnt at the Ballplatz, 
by way of Berlin, that Italy was thinking of the Trentino. 
Berchtold absolutely refused to listen to any such demands. 
He would not hear of a territorial indemnification on any ac¬ 
count, and was warmly supported in this by Tisza, while Con¬ 
rad even at that time, or at any rate in times of military mis- 
forttme, considered that even Italian neutrality would not be 
too dearly bought at the price of great sacrifices. But neither 
the prayers of the leading military commander nor the unceasing 
cffortB of leading German political and military circles were 
able to change Berchtold’s mind. He went on, indeed, with 
the negotiations, but spun them out without binding himself 
to anything. When San Giuliano died on Oct. 16 1914, nothing 
decisive had yet happened. Even during the few weeks for 
which Salandra, the then Italian minister-president, directed 
Italy’s foreign policy, no energetic steps were taken. Salandra 
fell in with the feeling of the country. It was not until Son- 
nino had taken over the leadership of Italy’s foreign affairs 
that a further advance was ventured on by Italy in view of 
the unfavourable military position of the Central Powers, and 
under the influence of that section of the Italian press which 
was active in the interests of the Entente. It was once more 
reported in Vienna that Sonnino had spoken intBerlin of the 
cession of the Trentino, and that the German Government 
was now advocating this siicrifice. But even now Berchtold 
refused to entertain the question. F'raucis Joseph, so it was 
said, would never give his consent to a diminution of his empire. 
Only Sonnino kept on his way un)>erturbed. At the beginning 
of Dec. 1944—when Austria-Hungary was advancing upon 
Serbia—he had a declaration made at Vienna to the effect that 
thMexcited state t(|Utt>inion in Italy compelled him to press for 
the adjustment ofi'tliesauMtiun of compensations. Salandra 
supperted him, by speaking lln P.arliament of Italy’s sacro ego- 
ismo, her just aspirationaiMtl legitimate intewsts, and, while 
giving expression to the'pacific character oiillte Italian Gov¬ 
ernment, he stated emphutifcally that neutniity alone was not 
sufficient to assure Italy’s interests in allslfiteiunstances until 
the end of the war. • 

In the middle of December the negotiations between Vienna 
and Rome began afresh, but at once came to a deadlock. The 
German Government, which attached extraordinary importance 
to winning over Italy, now tried to persuade the Ballplatz 
to make concessions. At the same time it sent to Rome Prince 
BUlow, who worked in the same sense, and represented conces¬ 
sions on the part of Austria-Hungary as a sacrifice, heavy 
indeed, but necessary in order to assure Italy's neutrality. 
But Berchtold was still resolutely opposed to such a demand, 
and expressed this view also in his direct negotiations with the 
Italian ambassador in Vienna, the Duke of Avarna. 

Berchtold’s fall from power, and the appointment of Baron 
Burian to succeed him as Austro-Hungarian foreign minister 
Qan. 13 1915), made but little change in the posi¬ 
tion of the Vienna Government. Negotiations with 
Italy were indeed continued, but led to no rapproche- HBnttoU. 
ment between the two opposing points of view. It 
was not till March g 1915 that Burian expressed his willingness 
to discuss with Italy, in principle, the cession of Austrian terri¬ 
tory. He did so under the impression of the unfavourable mili¬ 
tary position of the Triple Alliance Powers—the Russians were 
fighting in the Carpathians, and Przemysl was-about to fall— 
and with the knowledge of the renewM in Feb. 1915 of the 
agreement between Italy and Rumania, which let it be feared 
that a declaration of war by Italy would be followed by that of 
Rumania; under increasingly heavy pressure, moreover, from 
the German Government, which, in the event of a favourable 
outcome of the war, held before the eyes of the Vienna Govern¬ 
ment, as compensation for the losses of the monarchy in Tirol, 
not only a loan in cash but also the rich coal-mines of Sosnovka. 

The opening of negotiations at once showed how far the 
Italian demands exceeded what Austria-Hungary was now pre- 
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oared to concede. Sonnino asked for wide territories and their 
immediate transfer to the Italians. Burian firmly refused the 
latter proposal, and only offered the greater part of Italian South¬ 
ern Tirol, and even this on condition that Italy should preserve 
a benevolent neutrality towards the Central Powers until the 
end of the war and leave Austria-Hungary a free hand in the 
Balkans. Sonnino rejected Burian’s offers as insufficient, and 
during the next few weeks increased his demands. On April 10, 
on Sonnino’s instructions, a memorandum containing Italy’s 
new conditions was handed in at Vienna. They made it clear 
that Italy was no longer striving to complete her national 
growth while preserving her former relations with the Habs- 
burg Monarchy, but was aiming at the realization of her national 
unity and at the achievement of complete supremacy in the 
Adriatic. She demanded, among other things, the whole of 
S. Tirol, with the boundaries of the Italian kingdom of i8tt, 
Gorizia and Gradisca, and the conversion of Trieste with its 
surrounding territory into a community independent of Austria- 
Hungary; the cession of a number of the most important islands 
in the Adriatic; the Immediate occupation of these lands by the 
Italians; the recognition of the full sovereignty of Italy over 
Valona and its territory; and a declaration of Austria-Hungary’s 
dSsinteressetnent as regards Aibania. In return Italy was pre¬ 
pared to promise neutrality for the duration of the war, and to 
renounce for this period the construction in her own favour of 
the provisions of the Triple Alliance Treaty. In spite of the 
extent of these demands, they were not flatly refused by Burian, 
since the military situation compelled him to continue negotia- 
tiorui, and German statesmen and generals pointed out to him 
the disastrous consequences which would follow if Italy went 
over into the enemy camp. The fall of Constantinople was 
threatening, the Russians were pressing relentlessly forward, 
Hungary seemed at their mercy, and it aiight happen that a 
declaration of war by Italy would lbe'Idllowed by Kiuwnia, 
and even by Bulgaria. Then the 'h*mming-in of the Central 
Powers would be complete arid theiaeol would be placed upon 
their ruin. BmUn could not cast doubt upon these arguments; 
ft was not withott-Nlnfluence upon him that Conrad now advo¬ 
cated every roiKMsion to Italy. Burian therefore increased 
his concessions, but did not yield all that Italy demanded. He 
retreated, rather, step by step, always led by the hoi)e that a 
new turn would be given to events in the theatre of war; he 
sought to hold the Italians in place without rebuffing them. 
But since the latter did not count UTion achieving their demands 
from Vienna, and were convinced that the Habsburg Monarchy 
would take back again wh.lt had l«‘cn squeezed from it in the 
hour of need, should the military situation take a more favour¬ 
able turn, they determined to bring to a conclusion the negotia¬ 
tions which they had long carried on with the Entente Powers. 
On April 26 1915 the Treaty of London was signed, which 
pledged Italy to enter the war by the side of her new allies at 
the end of a month’s interval. As compensation for this, it 
contained the assurance of an extension of territory for Italy 
going far beyond that which she had demanded from Austria- 
Hungary as the price of maintaining neutrality. 

Having come to terms with the Entente Powers, Italy re¬ 
sumed negotiations with the Vienna Cabinet, not with the inten¬ 
tion of pursuing them to any profitable end, but rather in order 
to find in the refusal of the Vienna Government to fulfil Italy's 
demands just grounds for going over to the enemy camp, and 
time to complete her warlike preparations. It was, therefore, 
in vain that Burian, under pressure of both the Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian and German army commands and of the German Govern¬ 
ment, went further and further in concessions to Italy. On 
April 21 1915 Sonnino declared that the points of view on cither 
side were too wide apart for the differences to be bridged over; 
and on April 25 the Duke of Avarna, the Italian ambassador, 
who had up till then worked untiringly for a friendly under¬ 
standing, expressed his opinion that a breach was inevitable. 
Even Prince Billow, who continued the negotiations at Rome 
up to the last moment, let it be understood that he no longer 
believed the ItaUans to be in earnest in seeking a compromise. 


On May 3 1915, in fact, the Italian council of ministers resolved 
to denounce the existing alliance with Austria and to claim full 
freedom of action for Italy. In vain the Vienna Cabinet made 
yet further concessions, so that in the end these included almost 
everything that the Italians had demanded. .Sonnino contin¬ 
ued indceii to negotiate, but he was always finding 
fresh reason for postponing a decision. On May 
20 1015 the Italian Government received from the 
Chambers the extraordinary powers necessit.atcd by 
the approaching conflict, and on the 23rd war was declared 
by Italy on Austria-Hungary. 

One of the chief reasons which had decided Burian to offer 
such far-reaching concessions to Italy in April and May 1015 
was the pressure from the military higher command, and espe¬ 
cially Conrad, who never ceased to insist in his memoranda that 
Italy’s entry into the war would be followed by that of Rumania, 
and on this account adjured Burian to make every sacrifice in 
order to avert the otherwise unavoidable catastrophe by win¬ 
ning over Italy. That his fears were well grounded was all the 
less douiitful, since it was already known in Vienna by Feb. 
lOiJ that on Feb. 6-23 the agreement concluded in 
Sept. 1014 between Italy and Rumania as to their 
attitude in the war had been renewed lor four months pumaala. 
and had received an extension to the effect that the 
two Governments bound themselves to render each other 
mutual aid in the event of an unprovoked attack on the part 
of AustrLi-Hungary. The negoti.ations as to the cession of 
Austrian territory, which had been begun with Italy under the 
impression of this news, had now as their result that Rumania, 
too, raised the price of her continued neutrality. It was no 
longer only the Bukovina that was mentioned, but also Tran¬ 
sylvania. But Tisza declared that he would not sacrifice a 
8qu.are yard of Hungarian soil, and the Vienna Cabinet agreed 
with him. The result was an increase of the influence of the 
Triple Entente in Rumania, which was further heightcnctl by 
Russia's victories in the Carpathians and the breakdown of 
the negotiations conducted between Burian and Sonnino. The 
climax of this spirit of hostility to the Central Powers in Bucha¬ 
rest was reached on April 27 1915, when the Italian minister 
announced a declaration of war on the Habsburg Monarchy to 
be unavoidable. Only one thing could restrain Rumania, and 
decide her to maintain her neutrality: a great victory of the 
Central Powers over the Russians. And tliis now happened: 
the break-through at Gorlitz, on May 2 loi,?. Its effect was 
felt at once. Bratianu, the Rumanian minister-president, now 
declared that the position was indeed very critical, but that he 
hoped to contrive to maintain neutrality; further news of the 
successes of the German and Austro-Hungarian troops in 
Galicia and Poland contributed towards strengthening the 
Rumanian Government in their resolve not to give up their 
neutrality for the present. In these circumstances even the 
Italian decl.aration of war did not alter the Rumanian posi¬ 
tion, but the altered conditions of the war certainly influenced 
the attitude of the Vienna Government, Its interest in Rumania 
now scn-sibly declined, since her neutrality seemed assured by 
the military situation. 

The desire of the Central Powers to arrive at a decision in 
their negotiations with Bulgaria became all the more urgent. 
Since Jan. lors the Turks had been successfully 
dcfciuling the Dardanelles against the attacks of the 
allied Western Powers, but their position was men- Bulgaria. 
aced by the fact that they lacked arms and munitions, 
which Germany had bound herself to provide by the terms of a 
treaty concluded on Jan. ii 1915, with which Austria-Hungary 
associated herself on March 21 loiS- H was therefore necessary 
to establish secure communications with the Turks, and since 
all the efforts of the Central Powers to obtain the transport of 
arms and munitions through Rumania remained fruitless, it 
was necessary to try and make sure of a way through Bulgaria 
into Turkish territory. The adherence of Bulgaria would also 
give a further advantage. With Bulgaria in alliance with the 
Central Powers, Rumania would be less inclined to risk join- 
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ing their enemies, as In that case she would have to reckon 
with Bulgaria, which had not forgiven the wounds inflicted by 
the provisions of the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913- 

It was not an easy matter for the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin to win over the Bulgarians. Both the King and Rado- 
slavov distru-sted the Rumanians and Turks, and feared the 
Greeks and Russians. Moreover, the far-reaching offers of the 
Entente Powers were not without influence upon them. Tiieir 
attitude in their dealings with the representatives of the Cen¬ 
tral Powers was guarded, and they kept increasing their de- 
man<i.s. As early as the end of 1914 the Vienna Government, 
in view of the unfavourable military jiosition in Serbia and 
Galicia, and in consequence of the pressure exerted upon it 
not only by the German iwliticians and military commanders, 
but also by Conrad, had declared its readiness to concede to 
the Bulgarians, in the event of their entry into the war on the 
side of the Central Powers, the possession of those Serbian 
territories to which they advanced historical and ethnographical 
claims; only, however, so far as they should occupy them with 
their own troops during the course of the war. The negotia¬ 
tions started at the beginning of 1015 on this basis were pro¬ 
tracted by the Bulgarians, for in view of the unfavourable mili¬ 
tary situation of the Central Powers at the time. King Ferrlinand 
and Radoslavov did not think it expedient to enter into per¬ 
manent engagements. They therefore declared that they could 
promise only to remain neutral, but demanded in return consid¬ 
erable extensions of territory in Macedonia, increasing their 
claims in March and April under the impression of the Russian 
victories in the Carpathians and the danger threatening Turkey 
from the Western Powers. Burian, however, held firmly to the 
position that he could make territorial cxincessions only in 
return for active participation on Bulgaria’s part. The break¬ 
through at Gorlitz and the subsequent victorious advance of 
the Germans and Austro-Hungarian troops also produced their 
effect in Sofia. The negotiations with the Central Powers were 
carried on with more xcal; hut they failed to reach a settle¬ 
ment, since the demands of the Bulgarians continued to bo out 
of all proportion to any services which they seemed disposed 
to offer in return. They declined to attack Serbia, refused a 
irulitary convention proposed to them by the Central Powers, 
but at the same time increased the price of their continued 
neutrality. The entry of Italy into the war against the Central 
Powers, and the increasingly extensive offers on the part of 
the Entente, added to the difficulty of the negotiations between 
Vienna and Sofia. But gradually the conviction gained ground 
in Sofia that adherence to the Central Powers would serve the 
interests of Bulgaria better than an alliance with the Entente. 
For it would be easy lor the former to concede the extensions 
of territory desired by Bulgaria in Macedonia at Serbia's 
expense, whereas the Entente Powers were bound to fear that 
similar concessions on their part would give offence to their 
faithful ally Serbia. The Triple Entente failed in their efforts 
to persuade the Serbs to consent to this sacrifice by promising 
them, in the event of ultimate victory, the possession of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia, for Bulgaria demanded immediate 
possission of the Macedonian territories promised her, while 
Serbia wanted the transfer of these territories to be postponed 
until she herself should have sccuretl the extension of territory 
promised to her by way of compensation. 

It was only when the continued victorious advance of the 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians in Poland made the prospects 
of the ultimate victory of the Central Powers in the 
World War seem very favourable, that the advantage 
BulgMrU. to he gained by joining them was definitely rccognizc-d 
at Sofia. From July 1915 onwards negotiations were 
energetically carried on. The Central Powers insisted on the 
signature of a military convention in addition to the treaty of 
alliance, and that Bulgaria should at the same time conclude a 
treaty with the Turks. After innumerable difficulties had been 
surmounted, the treaties between Austria-Hungary and Bul¬ 
garia were signed on Sept. 6 1915. The most important article 
of one treaty contained a guarantee by Austria-Hungary of 


the independence and integrity of Bulgaria against any attack 
not provoked by Bulgaria herself, this guarantee to be valid 
for the duration of the alliance, i.c. till Dec. 31 1910, and after 
that for a year, and so on until the treaty should be denounced 
in proper form. Bulgaria, for her part, undertook to give Austria- 
Hungary proportionate armed assistance in the event of the 
monarchy being attacked by a State bordering on Bulgaria, 
and demanding her aid. The second agreement, signed on the 
same day, contained a pledge from Bulgaria that she would take 
the offensive against Serbia, in return for which what is now 
Serbian Macedonia—the so-called “disputed” and “non- 
disputed” zones, as established by the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty 
of March 13 1912—was promised to her. In the meantime it 
was agreed that, in the event of an attack by Rumania on Bul¬ 
garia or her allies—including the Turks—which should not 
have been provoked by Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary would con¬ 
sent to the recovery by Bulgaria of the territory ceded by her 
to Rumania by the Peace of Bucharest, and a rectification of 
the Rumano-Bulgarian frontier as defined by the Treaty of 
Berlin. A similar promise was made to Bulgaria, under the 
same conditions, with regard to the territory ceded by her to 
Greece by the Peace of Bucharest. The military convention 
signed on the same day settled the provisions for the carrying- 
out of the impending joint offensive against Serbia. The nego¬ 
tiations between the Turks and Bulgarians, which had been 
going on for a year past, were also brought to a conclusion on 
Sept. 6, thanks to persistent pressure from the Central Powers. 
Turkey gave in on the essential point by agreeing to a rectifica¬ 
tion of the frontier in favour of Bulgaria on both banks of the 
Maritsa. 

The significance of the adhesion of Bulgaria to the Central 
Powers lay in the facts that it secured their communications 
with Turkey, and also the possibility of a victorious campaign 
against Serbia. The campaign now began and proceeded 
according to programme. Though valiantly defended by the 
Serbs against overwhelming numbers, their country fell, towards 
the end of lois. hito the hands of the Central Powers and Bul¬ 
garia. Shortly afterwards Montenegro shared the same fate. 

The ye.ar kjij also brought “Congress Poland" into the 
possession of the Central Powers. After the fall of Warsaw 
(Aug. s 1915) General Governments were set up on 
behalf of Germany at Warsaw and on behalf of 
Austria-Hungary at Lublin, to which all govern¬ 
mental powers were h,anded over. At first the Central Powers 
had not contemplated the permanent acquisition of “ Congress 
Poland.” It was merely considered as a pawn and an item 
for compensations at the end of the war. But after the fall of 
Warsaw, the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin tried to arrive at 
an agreement as to the future destiny of Poland. The most 
diverse solutions were discussed, but no definitive agreement 
was arrived at by the end of the war. The idea of handing Poland 
back to Russia was indeed repeatedly advanced by Germany— 
both in the year 1915 and again very actively after July 1916— 
when StUrmer was at the head of foreign affairs in the empire 
of the Tsar. But since the condition of such a solution—namely 
a total separation of Russia from the Entente—could not be 
brought about, it was allowed to drop. The plan of dividing 
the whole of the conquered territory of Poland between Austria- 
Hungary and Germany was also considered. But insuperable 
difficulties arose in the course of the negotiations, particularly 
with regard to the frontiers of the resfiective territories. It was 
also foreseen that the Poles would not voluntarily submit to a 
new partition of their country and that they would struggle 
for its reunion. It was feared, moreover, that far-reaching 
differences between the Allies would be revealed the moment 
economic and military questions should come under discusaon. 
The idea of annexing “ Congress Poland ” to Germany, first 
ventilated by a section of public opinion and in military circles 
in Germany, was rejected not only by the Vienna Cabinet but 
also by the German Imperial Chancellor, since he feared the 
increase of Polish influence in Germany that would be bound to 
follow. The plan advocated for a time by Bethmann HoUweg, 
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of founding an independent Polish buffer state, which should 
be in economic, political and military alliance with the Central 
Powers, also split upon the opposition of the Vienna Govern¬ 
ment. Thus the union of “ Congress Poland ” with the Habsburg 
Monarchy, which Burian had proposed in Aug. iqis, and which 
had been advocated by the writings of Count Andrassy among 
others, stcxid out more clearly as the only possible solution of 
the Polish question. But this, too, presented great difficulties 
on closer examination. There were adherents of the idea of a 
personal union and on the other hand of an actual union; among 
the latter were those who were in favour of a trialistic form for 
the new greater Austria-Hungary, and those who advocated the 
incorporation of Poland in the Austrian State. 

Under the influence of the Hungarian Government, whose' 
spokesman, Count Tisza, protested in the strongest terms 
against the organization of the monarchy on a trialistic basis, 
the idea now prevailed of annexing Poland to Austria-Hungary 
and granting to the united territory of Poland, with the addi¬ 
tion of Galicia, a far-reaching autonomy. This had the further 
object of diminishing the damage to the interests of the German- 
Austrians which was feared by wide circles in Austria and 
Germany. Since the autumn of igts negotiations were carried 
on between leading statesmen of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
on this basis. But the more deeply the question was gone into 
the greater were the difficulties which presented themselves. 
Bethmann Hollweg declared that the German iieople could only ! 
agree to such a strengthening of Austria-Hungary in the event 
of the German Empire coming out of the war with an equally 
large increase of territory. Economic and military objections 
were also advanced on the German side, and as a solution it 
was proposed to incorporate a small portion of “ Congress 
Poland ” with Austrian Galicia, and out of the greater part of 
the rest to create a Polish State independent in form but in 
reality under the protectorate of Germany. But this proposal 
was firmly rejected by the Vienna Government, which for its 
part advanced the idea of a genuinely autonomous State com- 
priung the whole of Polish territory, which should be allied by 
a long-term economic and military agreement with both the 
Centi^ Powers equally. But it was impossible to win the con¬ 
sent of the Berlin Government to this plan. 

Such was the position when the Austro-Hungarian troops 
were defeated at Lutsk. The result of this was that in Aug. 
igi6 the Germans carried the day with their proposal to found 
an independent State, practically comprising the former “ Con¬ 
gress Poland” under a hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
but subject to the most far-reaching limitations in military 
and economic matters. On the Austro-Hungarian side the 
bestowal of the crown of Poland on a member of the family of 
Habsburg-Lorraine was waived. A more exact definition of 
the sphere of influence of the Central I’owcrs was reserved for 
further discussion. But their subsequent course showed that 
the opposition of interests was too deep-seated for it to be 
possible to settle matters in a hurry. In Oct. igifi, therefore, 
they came to an agreement for the present to shelve the ques¬ 
tion of an independent Polish State. But in order to calm the 
Poles, who were anxious about their fate, and to secure the 
assistance of their armed forces for the Central I’owers, a procla¬ 
mation was issued on Nov. 5 igi6, in which a prospect was 
held out of the restoration of an independent Poland as a 
hereditary constitutional monarchy closely attached to the 
Central Powers. But the two military governments at Warsaw 
and Lublin continued to administer the country. 

Even before this agreement had been arrived at, Rumania 
had actually gone over to the Entente camp. The Central 
Powers had indeed not been wanting in offers to 
Ratmaala the Rumanian Government between Italy’s entry 
Bateoti* (^l^^tch igrs) and the conclusion of the 

treaties with Bulgaria (Sept. 1915), but had made their 
concessions conditional on the active intervention of Rumania 
on their side. But the leading .statesmen of Bucharest would 
not agree to this; for in spite of the great military successes of 
the Central Powers, their fin.sl victory seemed to them doubt¬ 


ful. They accordingly continued to insist on important cessions 
of territory in the Bukovina and Transylvania by Austria- 
Hungary in return for a continuance of their neutrality. To 
this, however, Burian, strongly influenced by Tisza, refused 
to agree, although not only the German Government but also 
Conrad von Hotzendorff actively supixjrted Rumania’s demands. 
Thus the negotiations, which had been reluctantly continued 
by Burian, remained without results. Even Bulgaria’s adhe¬ 
sion to the Central Powers, and the successful campaign against 
Serbia, did not produce any change in the attitude of the two 
Governments. The majority of Rumanian politicians counted 
on a rapid change in the military situation, and the Entente 
diplomatists made every effort to confirm them in this belief. 
But the Rumanian Government maintained its conviction that 
it must for the present preserve its neutrality. It was the 
Russian victories at Lutsk and Okna which first led to a change 
in their views. At the end of July 1916 the Vienna Cabinet was 
aware, from its ambassador. Count Czernin, that preparations 
for war were being completed in Bucharest, that negotiations 
were being carried on with the Entente Powers as to the con¬ 
ditions of going over to them, and that the probability was 
that Rumania would draw the sword as soon as the harvest 
was garnered. In spite of this, and though the news during the 
next few weeks was more and more unfavourable, Burian 
firmly refused the demands made by Rumania for the mainte¬ 
nance of their neutrality, and was not to be moved from his 
resolve even by the German Government and Conrad von 
Hotzendorff. And so towards the end of August the union of 
Rumania with the Entente Powers was accomplished, in return 
for far-reaching territorial concessions granted by them to 
their new ally at the expense of the Austro-Hungarian Mon¬ 
archy. On August 27—on the day of Italy’s formal rupture 
with Germany—followed Rumania’s declaration of war on 
Austria-Hungary, and hostilities began without delay. But 
the hope of the Entente that Rumania’s entry on their side 
would quickly decide the war in their favour was not fulfilled. 
After preliminary Rumanian successes against the weak troops 
of the Habsburg Monarchy, the armies of the Quadruple Alli¬ 
ance, fighting under German leadership, achieved a decisive 
victory. On Dec. 6 igis Bucharest was taken, and at the 
beginning of Jan. tgiy two-thirds of Rumania was occupied. 

Turkey’s danger had grown through the entry of Rumania 
into the war on the side of the Entente Powers. She, therefore, 
addressed herself to the Central Powers with fresh 
demands. So early as Sept. 281916 Germany assured Amt- 
the Porte that, in accordance with her treaty engage- 
ments, she would not conclude a separate peace, would 
allow Turkey a share, proportionate to her military efforts, in 
any territorial conquests, and would not agree to any peace 
so long as Turkish territory was occupied by the enemy. Soon 
afterwards, on Jan. 11 rgi?, a further agreement was arrived 
at between these two Powers, in which the abolition of the 
Capitulations, which Turkey found oppressive, was contem¬ 
plated. The provisions of these two treaties were expanded in 
a manner favourable to Turkey on Nov. 27 1917. The Austro- 
! Hungarian Government, after long hesitation, associated itself 
on March 22 19x7 with the German settlements of Sept. 28 
igi6 and Jan. ii 19x7. But her ratification was not given. 
A treaty was signed between Austria-Hungary and Turkey on 
May 30 1918 as to the question of the Capitulations, which 
corresponded to the Turco-German one of Nov. 27 I 9 I 7 ) and 
by which Austria-Hungary pledged herself not to sign any 
peace which should reiSstablish the Capitulations. 

The success of the Central Powers in Rumania was a ray 
of light in the last days of the Emperor Francis Joseph I., who 
had entered the war with a heavy heart, and always 
remained full of anxious care as to the fate of his 
empire. His armies and those of his allies had 
achieved decisive victories in several theatres of war in the 
course of the year igrfi; they had occupied new territories, 
and in other quarters had successfully repelled the increasingly 
formidable offensive of their enemies. The battles on the 
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Isonzo had thrown the heroism of the Austro-Hungarian troops 
into particularly clear relief. But the number and military 
efficiency of their enemies increased, and since Great Britain 
commanded the sea and the United States supported them 
more and more lavishly, the Entente armies had at their dis¬ 
position vast masses of arms and munitions of every kind and 
also immense supplies of foodstuffs. The Gentral Powers, 
thrown back upon their own industrial resources, and ham¬ 
pered in the import of foodstuffs and the production of weapons 
by the British blockade, could not keep pace in the race. Kor 
this reason the desire to put an end to this internecine struggle 
of the nations grew from month to month, especially in Austria- 
Hungary, where from the beginning of the war a great part of 
the population had only fought unwillingly for interests which 
were not regarded as their own. In the course of the year 1014 
Francis Joseph, for his part, had not refused to listen to sug¬ 
gestions for a peace which should lake into account the most 
important interests of his empire; he had aptiroved the numer¬ 
ous proposals for peace which in the years iqi S-d had come from 
more or less authoritative quarters; but he had always insisted 
most strongly that these negotiations must be conducted in 
full agreement with his allies, and especially with Germany. 
But all these peace proposals had proved abortive, since neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary saw the possibility of ending 
the war on any terms commensurate with the mibtary situa¬ 
tion and their desires. But in Oct. 1016, in order to prove to 
the public opinion of the world that it was not the insatiability 
of the Central Powers which stood in the way of peace, Burian 
proposed to the German Imperial Chancellor, at the general 
headquarters at Plc.ss, that the Quadruple Alliance should 
inform their enemies, through neutral channels, of their condi¬ 
tions of peace, and also publish them, in order to enlighten their 
own peoples as to their war aims and win over the neutral 
Powers to an active intervention with the enemy Governments. 
Bethmann Hollweg and the other German statesmen agreed in 
principle with Burian’s idea. But they declined, for their part, 
to communicate their concrete peace conditions, since they 
felt themselves bound, especially in the Belgian question, to 
advance demands which their enemies, and especially Great 
Strtiaea Britain, could not possibly accept. On this jioint 
geituant excited debates took place and serious conflicts be- 
tween the Vienna and Berlin Cabinets, in the course of 
OtrmaBr. Austrians demanded the recall of Tschirsi h- 

ky, the German ambassiidor at the Court of Vienna, who repre¬ 
sented the German point of view with uncomitroraising harsh¬ 
ness. Even the sovereigns of Austria-Hungary and Germany 
took part in this conflict. The Emperor William sought insist¬ 
ently to convince his ally that Germany coul<l not fall in with 
Burian's plan. It was one of Francis Joseph’s hist acts to 
invoke every means in order to accomplish a settlement of the 
outstanding difficulties. It was only after long negotiations— 
Francis Joseph having in the meantime died on Nov. 21 iqi6 
—that it was possible to reach a compromise. It was agreed 
to submit the proposal of the Quadruple Alliance to their ene¬ 
mies through the neutral Powers, and immediately to enter 
upon deliberations as to a peace, in which the peace conditions 
of the Quadruple Alliani e should be exactly defined. 

The death of Francis Joseph and the accession of the Emperor 
Charles to the throne of Austria-Hungary notably reinforced 
the peace parly at Vienna. In his very first declarations Charles 
emphasized his firm intention of doing everything in his itower to 
put an end to the terrible world conflict. In this attitude he was 
most strongly confirmed by his wife, Zita, by her mother, the 
influential Maria Antonia of Parma, and by his brothers-in- 
law, Sixtus and Xavier. On Dec. 12 igi6 the peace offer of the 
Quadruple Alliance was made public. It contained a Jiromise 
to submit to a conference of the Powers proposals 
^*’*‘^*’ should aim at assuring to their peoples existence, 
iSatm. honour, and freedom of development, and at laying 
foundations calculated to establish a lasting peace. In 
convcrsjitions with Germany, Austria-Hungary defined her stand¬ 
point as follows;—She claimed the integrity of her territory, tii- 
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fling frontier rectifications as against Russia, a more favourable 
strategic frontier against Rumania, the cession to Austria- 
Hungary of a small portion of the territory of the Serbian Mon¬ 
archy and of larger portions to Bulgaria and Albania, and a 
more favourable strategic frontier against Italy; in addition to 
this the economic union of Serbia with the Habsburg Monarchy, 
and Albanian autonomy under an Austro-Hungarian protector¬ 
ate. lndei>ciidcntly of the peace activity of the Quadruple 
Alliance, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who had shortly before been 
re-elected President of the United States, on Dec. 18 igifi invited 
the belligerent Powers to communicate their pence terms, and 
had a note handed in at London in this sense on Dec. 21. Both 
proposals, however, were declined by the Entente Powers. On 
Dec. 30 iqi6 Briand, on the part of France, declared the peace 
offer of the Quadruple Alliance to be a war manoeuvre, and that 
all negotiations were useless, so long as no security was given 
for the restoration of violate<l rights and liberties and the recog¬ 
nition of the right of peoples to self-determination. In the note 
drawn up in concert by the Entente I’owcrs on Jan. 12 igiy, in 
answer to President Wilson’s communication of Dec. 18, all the 
blame for the outbreak of war was imputed to the Central 
Powers, and the demand was formulated, among other things, 
for compensation for all war damages, the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, and from Austria-Hungary in particular 
proportionate cessions of territory to Italy as well. The German 
Government, which had by now fallen into more and more 
obvious deliendence on the higher army command, thereupon 
resolved to carry on the war by the employment of the most 
extreme mea.sures, the most important and most promising of 
which was indiciited in authoritative quarters to be unlim¬ 
ited submarine warfare. 

Baron Burian, meanwhile, had ceased to be Austro-Hungarian 
foreign mini.stcr on Dec. 22 iqi6, being succeeded by Count Otto- 
kar Czernin, the former ambassador at Bucharest. 
Austro-Hungarian statesmen generally did not share 
the exaggerated expectations of German military Bartma. 
circles ns to the effects of the submarine campaign, 
and Czernin in particular gave open expression to his doubts 
about the subjugation of England within a few months, which 
the German authorities seemed to regard as certain. He drew 
attention to the danger of an active intervention of the United 
States, if unlimited submarine warfare were entered upon. 
The Emperor Charles shared his minister’s views. But the con¬ 
tinual pressure of German statesmen and the German higher 
command, powerfully supported by the Emperor William, at 
last succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to the unlimited submarine warfare. The war was 
resumed by Germany and her allies by land, by sea and in the 
air. But the hope of forcing their enemies to their knees by 
decisive successes was not realized. During the year 1017 there 
were indeed moments in which it lookeil as if the fin.il decision 
would be in their favour. But their enemies, in spite of all the 
successes of the Central Powers and their allies, rejected all 
thoughts of a jicace unsatisfactory to them. 

The opening of unlimited submarine warfare was followed 
immediately by the rupture of diplomatic relations between the 
Cabinets of Berlin and Washington, and on April 6 AmeHcmn 
iqry by the declaration of war on Germany by the Declan- 
United States. It w.as not till Dec. 7 1017 that the 
United Slates declared war on Austria-Hungary. 
Meanwhile, since the successes of the submarine warfare, 
though in themselves considerable, did not produce the result 
foretold by Germany, the Emperor Ch.arles’s inclination towards 
peace grew from month to month. Under the influence of his 
entourage he determined, by secret negotiations with 
the enemy, to work (or a peace which should include 
a guarantee of the integrity of the Habsburg Mon- PnaoeaU. 
archy by the Entente Powers. His brother-in- 
law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon Parma, undertook the rdle 
of mediator. On March 24 the Emperor Charles empowered 
him, by letter, to declare to M. Poincarfi, President of the 
French Republic, that in order to obtain peace he would 
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exert every effort in his power to support the just claims of 
France to Alsace-Lorraine vis-d-vis his allies. In other ques¬ 
tions too, notably in that of Helgium, the Emperor Charles 
showed a wi.sh to further the desires of the enemy Powers as 
far as possible. On the other hand, there was no mention in 
Charles’s letter of any readiness to cede Austrian territory to 
Italy. Count Czernin, who was well informed as to essentials 
in the negotiations, but was unacquainted with the text of the 
imperial letter, endeavoured in the meanwhile to win over the 
German Government to the idea of i>carc. On March 27 1917 
an agreement was signed at Vienna between him and Bcthmann 
Hollweg which provided for a minimum and maximum pro¬ 
gramme. In the former the restoration of the territoritil stalus 
aentiMo ****** bcllum of the Central Powers in the E. and 

Pro- W. was laid down as the condition precedent to their 
jrMHiaitM, evacuation of the occupied provinces of Russia 
(except I’oland), Serbia, Albania, Greece and Ruma¬ 
nia; in the latter, which was to hold good in the event of the 
war taking a more favourable turn, provision was made for a 
permanent acquisition of enemy territory in proportion to their 
respective military achievements. In this event Germany’s 
field of expansion was to be in the East, Austria-Hungary’s in 
Rumania. 

Shortly afterwards, April 3 1917, the Emperor Charles and 
Count Czernin arrived at Homburg as guests of the Emperor 
William. Czernin here came forward with a proposal (the con¬ 
nexion with Prince Sixtus’s dimarche being noteworthy) that 
Germany might make concessions to France in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and as a substitute for her losses in the West take permanent 
possession of a Poland supplemented by Galicia. These plaiis 
found a basis in the prospect of concluding a favourable peace 
with Russia, which hud opened up shortly before the abdication 
of the Tsar Nicholas II. in March. To reinforce his efforts, 
Count Czernin, on April 14, sent to the Emperor William a 
report, drawn up by himself and the Emperor Charles in per¬ 
son, in which the internal situation of the Habsburg Monarchy 
was painted in the blackest colours, and its collapse, involving 
a revolution and the downfall of the dynasty, was represented 
as imminent. At the same time Czernin renewed in authorita¬ 
tive quarters in Germany his offer to compensate the German 
Empire for eventual losses in Alsace-Lorraine by the permanent 
acqui.sition of Poland enlarged by the addition of Galicia. But 
the Emperor William and his counsellors refused to open nego¬ 
tiations with the enemy on this basis, and urged the continua¬ 
tion of the war. It soon afterwards became clear that the secret 
negotiations conducted by Sixtus of I’arma with the Entente 
Powers would not lead to the results desired by the Emperor 
Charles and Czernin. For Italy held by her bond, and demanded 
the cession of all those provinces of the Habsburg Monarchy 
which had been promised her by the Treaty of London of April 
26 loiS- To this, however, the Emperor Charles, particularly 
in view of the military situation at the time, neither would 
nor eould consent. 

The negotiations with the Western Powers having thus for 
the present led to no tangible results, the Emperor Charles and 
Krtatnach ^ °tmt Czernin decided at Kreuznuch (May 17-18 
Atmmcat IQI?) to come to an agreement with the- German 
Government, in which there was no further men- 
atrmany. cession of Alsace-Lorraine, but in which 

it was stipulated by Austria-Hungary that not oidy should her 
integrity be guaranteed but she should receive considerable 
accessiojls of territory in the Balkans. Germany, furthermore, 
agreed in the event of her being able to earry out “the terri¬ 
torial incorporation (Ani'Jirdenm^) of Courland and Lithuania, 
together with the dependence {Anlchmtn^) of Poland contem¬ 
plated on the German side,’’ that “ Rumania .so far as occu¬ 
pied, with the exeeption of the Dobruja (frontier anterior to 
1013I and a border strip to the .S. of the Cernavoda-Constantza 
railway, falls as a separate .State into the Austro-Hungarian 
sphere of interests, subject to a guarantee of Germany’s economic 
interests in Rumania.” On the fulfilment of tliese coiiditioms 
Austria-Hungary consilit«|i to renounce her condominium in 


Poland, and promised to declare her disinttressement, political 
and military, in Poland. On June 8 10:7 the Emperors William 
II. and Charles signed an agreement as to Poland’s military 
forces, by which their organization was jjlaccd entirely in the 
hands of Germany. 

The war continued. The (Quadruple Alliance waged it with 
the exertion of all its military strength, and even now gained 
not inconsiderable successes. On the western front 
the Germans held at bay the attacks of the FTench and 
British troops, lavishly furnished with war material, wcarlnnt. 
On the eastern front the armies of the Alliance fought 
successfully against the Russians. In the S. the armies of 
Austria-Hungary, stiffened by German troops, undertook an 
invasion of Italy which led to the occupation of further Italian 
territory. But all these successes did not suffice to compel a 
desire for peace on the part of the enemy, while, in the coun¬ 
tries of the Quadruple Affiance, war weariness, furthered by a 
skilfully managed propitganda on the part of the Entente, 
kept spreading to wider circles among the soldiers and citizens 
of the Central Powers and their allies. This feeling among the 
people, and the recognition of the fart thiit the war could only 
be ended by diplomatic means, decided Czernin to resume 
with the greatest energy his efforts to achieve a peace which 
should preserve the vital interests of the monarchy. In this he 
was strongly supported by the declaration made by the majority 
in the German Reichstag on July 10 iQi? in favour of a peace 
by agiecmcnt, in which the forcible acquisition of territory, 
and oppressive political, economic and financial measures were 
repudiated, and the freedom of the seas and the renunciation 
by the enemy of the economic blockade of the Cimtrol Powers 
were demanded. Yet neither the Pope’s official efforts for peace 
northe secret Revertera-Armand (July-Aug. 1917) and Mens- 
dorff-Smuts (Dec. 1917) negotiations led to tangible results, since 
the enemy had exact information ns to the critical internal 
situation of the Powers of the Quadruple Alliance, and, -eount- 
ing upon the strong support of the United States for the follow¬ 
ing year, made conditions to which, in view of their favourable 
military situation at the end of the year 1017, Germany and 
her allies would not accede. At this time, nuareover, the pros¬ 
pect was opening to them of concluding-.a favourable pence 
with their enemies in the E. which would enable them to fall 
with their full strength upon their enemies in'the West. 

The revolution which had taken place in Russia in March 
1017 had not brought peace; on the contrary, the numerous 
negotiations which took place between the Gcntral 
Powers and Rus.sia, having us their aim the conclu- of 
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Sion ol a separate peace, dragged on inconclusively, /tcvotuiloa 
The war went on; it was waged successfully by Ger¬ 
many, and brought wide territories in the East into the jxisses- 
sion of the allie.s. But a deci.sive change took place for the first 
time in the altitude of the Russian politicians in Nov. 1017, 
when the second phase of the Russian revolution—the “social 
revolutionary” phase led by Kerensky—was succeeded by a 
third, that of the “Bolshevik,” led by Lenin and I'rotsky. As 
early as the end of Nov. 1017 the new Government summoned 
all the combatant Powers to enter immediately upon an armi¬ 
stice aud begin negotiations for the conclusion of a general peace, 
which should assure to every nation freedom of economic and 
cultural development. When the Entente Powers refused to 
com|>ly with this summons, the Russians on Dec. 3 entered into 
a suspension of hostilities with Germany and her allies, which 
was to last tiff Dec. 17. On Dec. 15 the suspension of hostili¬ 
ties was succeeded by an armistiec, which was to last tiff Jan. 
14 igi8 and then be continued with the right to dc- sewotto- 
nounce it on seven days’ notice. Peace negotiations thna at 
began on Dec. 22 at Brest-Litovsk. They wi-re con- 
ducted in public. The upshot was that on Dec. 2 5 the 
(Juadruplc Affiance accepted the Russian profiosnis for the 
conclusion of a peace without annexations and indemnities as 
the basis (or a general peace. At the suggestion of the Russian 
delegates, the negotiations were suspended for ten days and a 
request was addressed to the enemies of the Quadruple AUi- 
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ante that they should take part in further deliberations on the 
basis of the resolutions adopted on Dec. 35. But the Entente 
Powers refused. Thereupon negotiations were begun (Jan. g 
igi8) for a separate peace between Russia and the Quadruple 
Alliance. But they did not run so smoothly as the majority of 
Austro-Hungarian politicians had hoped. Trotsky, the chief 
of the Russian delegation, demanded full freedom for the plebi¬ 
scites to be held in the Russian provinces occupied by the Cen¬ 
tral Powers, and with this object proposed that their troops 
should evacuate them. On the rejection of this proposal by 
the German and Austro-Hungarian delegates, Trotsky pro¬ 
tracted the negotiations in order meanwhile to introduce Bolshe¬ 
vik ideas into the territories of the Quadruple Alliance. The 
progress of the negotiations was hampered by quarrels among 
the Russians, and by the appearance at Brest-Litov.sk 
of an Ukrainian delegation which pressed for the 
'ukrtine. establishment of a Russian federal republic. Since on 
this question no agreement could be reached, therepre- 
sentativesof the Ukraine, on Jan. 24 1018, announced the com¬ 
plete independence of the Ukrainian People’s Republic, and on 
Feb. g concluded a separate peace with the. Quadruple Alliance, 
which, so far as Austria-Hungary was concerned, left the fron¬ 
tier between the two States unchanged. Inspired by his eager¬ 
ness to bring to the standng population of Austria, and alwve 
all to the inhabitants of Vienna, the longed-for “ bread peace,” 
which stipulated for the delivery of foodstuffs from the Ukraine, 
Gzernin, in compliance with the violent desire of the Ukrainian 
delegation, carried out their demand for the incorporation of 
the district of Cholm in the newly created republic, and for 
the erection of East Galicia into an autonomous Austrian crown 
territory. 

The negotiations with Russia h.ad meanwhile been continued. 
Czernin, zealously seconded in his efforts for peace by the 
Emperor Charles, pressed for a conclusion, but met 
Wi«e at determined opposition from the German negotia- 

LKov'tk. On Feb. 10 iqi8 Trotsky declared that Russia, 

renouncing a formal treaty of peace, regarded t he state 
of war against the Quadruple Alliance as at an end, and would 
reduce her troops to a peace footing on all fronts. But since 
this solution did not meet with the whole-hearted consent of 
the Central Powers, Germany resumed the struggle. The 
Austro-Hungarian troops did not enter into the war against 
Soviet Russia, but after a few days joined the march of the 
German troops into the Ukraine. The Russians, defeated by 
Germany in the field, now changed their tactics and declared 
themselves prepared to conclude a formal peace, which was 
signed on March 3 1018 at Brest-Litovsk. It brought the 
Habsburg Monarchy no accessions of territory, but, by the 
official retirement of the Russians from the ranks of their ene¬ 
mies, it involved a considerable strengthening of the Quadruple 
Alliance. 

Poland had become independent of Russia by the provisions 
of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk; but this did not settle the Polish 
quc.stion. The negotiations conducted by the Cab- 
ouM«on** Vienna and Berlin as to the fate of Poland in 

t 9 ir. spring and summer of J017 led to no issue, since 

the conflicting interests of the two Powers concerned 
were shown to he irreconcilable. The plan advocated by Austria, 
that the Archduke Charles Stephen should be made regent, 
and afterwards king, was accepted neither by the Emperor 
William nor by the German Government. In the autumn of 
1017 the decision made earlier in the year to abandon Poland 
to Germany and romi>cnsate Au.stria-Hungary in Rumania was 
given up, and the Austro-I’olish solution advocated by the 
Emperor Charles and Czernin was approved in principle. In 
the negotiations which followed as to the cariydng-out of this 
plan, however, the old oppo.sition of interests again became 
apparent. Germany declared that she would make her acquies¬ 
cence in the Austro-Polish solution contingent upon the cession 
to her of large portions of Polish territory, as " rectifications 
of frontier,” and, beyond this, upon her retaining a decisive 
iafiucncc upon the utilization of the economic and military 
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forces of a Polish State which was not to be incorporated in 
Austria-Hungary but merely joined to her by a personal union. 
To this, however, the Vienna Government would not agree, 
and once more the attempt to reach a definitive solution of the 
Polish question had broken down. The Poles, anxious about 
their future and keenly desirous to make it as favourable as 
possible to themselves, look advantage of the.se differences to 
continue negotiations with both sides, in order to secure for 
their State the widest possible territorial extension and the 
greatest jwssible measure of independence. They resolutely 
protested against the cession of the district of Cholm to the 
Ukraine, and on March 4 ipi8, with the aid of the Poles in the 
Habsburg Monarchy, they succeeded in obtaining the signa¬ 
ture, by the Powers concerned in the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty of Feb. g, of a protocol in which it was laid down that 
the frontiers between Poland and the Ukraine were to be set¬ 
tled by a new agreement, arrived at with the codperation of the 
Poles, and perhaps to be altered in favour of the Poles. The 
negotiations between the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin as to 
the future destiny of I’oland still went on. The former clung 
to the Austro-Polish solution, but it was evident from many 
indications that the German Government showed less and less 
inclination to consent to it. In July ipi8, after the luckless 
Austrian offensive in Italy, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Count Hertling, declared that he would no longer recognize 
the Austro-Polish solution. Poland was to have the free choice 
of her future form of government, but before its establishment 
must come to arrangements with the Central Powers, per¬ 
manently calculated to secure their economic and military inter¬ 
ests. Austria-Hungary agreed with these proposals in prin¬ 
ciple. But the negotiations which were now entered upon led, 
like all the preceding ones, to no definitive results, though they 
provided the Poles once more with the desired opportunity for 
fishing in troubled waters. 

The ending of the war between Russia and the Quadruple 
Alliance also compelled Rumania to conclude peace with the 
victors, having already, on Dec. 17 1017, had to sub- 
mil to an armistice. After rather long negotiations the Tnatr 
peace preliminaries were signed at the chateau of w"* 
Buftea near Bucharest on March 6 ipi8. and on May 7 
the definitive peace; but the latter was not ratified by Rumania. 
Austria-Hungary received a favourable strategic frontier in 
the Carpathians, important economic concc.s.sions, and the 
promise of an immediate evacuation of the provinces of the 
Habsburg Monarchy still occupied by Rumania. King Ferdi¬ 
nand had to thank the personal intervention of the Emperor 
Charles for the fact that he retained his crown. 

The successes in the East, gratifying though they were in 
themselves, did not deceive the governing circles at the Bali- 
platz as to the danger on the verge of which they 
hovered. They knew that the fiUing-up of the seri- 
ously depleted ranks of the troops, the production of Moaarcb^. 
arms and munitions, the provisioning of the soldiers and 
of the population, would get more difficult every month. Reports 
kept coming in as to the increa.sing war-weariness of the troops, 
and the more and more openly expressed anti-dynastic senti¬ 
ments of the non-German or non-Magyar portions of the popu¬ 
lation of the monarchy, ns to the correctne.ss of which there 
could be no doubt. All these reasons increased the desire of the 
Em])cror Charles and of Czernin to bring the war to an end as 
quickly as possible. As early as the autumn of 1017 the Ger¬ 
man Government had been informed from Vienna that Austria- 
Hungary’s strength was exhausted, and insistently urged to 
sacrifices which might content the enemy. The same point 
of xdew had been adhered to during the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk. Germany was to find in the East compensations for 
the cessions which she mu.st make in the We.st in order to bring 
the enemy round the peace-table. For the negotiations secretly 
carried on by several .Austro-Hungarian statesmen with the 
representatives of the Entente States had left no doubt as to 
the fact that there could be no thought of a serious entry upon 
peace negotiations on the part of the Western Powers before 
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Germany should have handed in precise declarations which 
should meet their views in the questions of Belgium and Alsace- 
Lorraine. It was, then, very opjxjrtune for the Court of V’ienna 
when President Wilson, in his mes.sage to Congress of Jan, 8 
IQ18, defined the Fourteen Points, in which he perceived a suit¬ 
able ba.sis for the establishment of a lasting peace. It is true 
that several of these points involved con.siderable damage to 
Austro-Hungarian interests: but in their entirely they seemed 
to afford Czernin the possibility of initiating peace negotiations. 

He endeavoured in divers ways, and especially 
through the mediation of the King of .Spain, to enter 
foftt, ivis. ittto negotiations with Pre.sident Wilson, but failed 
to attain his end. Equally fruitless were the informal 
conversations carried on by Austro-Hungarian representatives, 
in intelligence with their Government, with French delegates 
in Switzerland and other places. Czernin firmly refused the 
demand of the Western Powers for the conclusion of a separate 
peace; but he continued his efforts at negotiation, though he 
knew that German headquarters had prepared a new campaign 
in the West which was intended to be decisive. 

At the beginning of April iqi8 , shortly after this German 
offensive had successfully begun, Czernin emphasized, in an 
Burtaa address to a delegation of the Viennese town coun- 
mgmla cil, his loyalty to Germany, as proved by his rejec- 
Faniga tion of the French peace offers, which were con- 
Mlaltimr. jitjonal on the recognition of France’s claims to 
Alsace-Lorraine. Clfimenceau, the French prime mini.ster, de¬ 
clared this assertion to be a lie, and, in the course of the pub¬ 
licist feud that followed, published among olher things the 
letter of the Emperor Charles to Prince Sixtus of March 24 
J917, in which he alluded to his willingne.ss to advocate with 
his Allies France’s “just claims’’ to Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Austro-Hungarian monarch’s loyalty to his alliance was thus 
placed in an equivocal light, and Czernin’s refusal to accept 
full responsibility for the Emperor Charles’s proceedings led 
to his re.signation. Count Burian being reappointed as his 
successor. In order to calm the agitation of the Emperor 
William and the German statesmen and generals, the Emperor 
Charles had to make another “ journey to Canossa ” at Spa, 
and there, on May 12 iqi8 , he set his signature to agreements 
(or a closer political and military union between the two coun¬ 
tries, the coming into force of which would have meant heavy 
damage to the independence of Austria-Hungary. But since 
the condition of the validity of this treaty, namely an under¬ 
standing between the two Powers on the Polish question, broke 
down, the Spa agreement, too, remained a scrap of paper. 

Meanwhile Germany was putting forth her last strength in 
the hope of achieving a deci.sive success. But her initial successes 
were followed by reverses. Austria-Hungary had 
^ taken part in the battles on the western front, but 
only within modest limits. In June igiSshe attempted 
a sudden attack on Italy with the principal body of 
her troops. But here, loo, the deci.sive victory which had been 
expected was not achieved. These failures, together with the 
ever-increasing lack of effective soldiers, arms, munitions and 
foodstuffs, deepened the longing of the peoples of the Habs- 
burg Monarchy for peace. In addition, the Emperor Charles 
became alive to the more and more open opposition of the 
non-German and non-Magyar peoiiles of his dominions, and 
likewi.se to the revolutionary spirit which was becoming con¬ 
spicuous among the working-classes in many places, and he 
began to tremble for his crown and the fate of the dynasty. 
In proportion as the German hope of extorting pence by force 
of arms diminished, a more favourable prospect seemed to open 
up for the efforts of Austro-Hungarian .statesmen to put an 
end to the war by way of diplomatic negotiations. At the end 
of July 1018, Baron Kilhlmann, the German Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affidrs, had been compelled to 
resign in consequence of his saying in the Reichstag that 
(».t W ) an end of the war through a purely military decision 
^«ldU^ot 'be expected. But by Aug. 14 Ludendorff himself, 
played a prominent part in bringing about Ktthl- 


mann’s fall, declared at headquarters in Spa that they could 
no longer hope to break the military spirit of the foe by force 
of arms. Thus when Burian again approached the German 
Government, he no longer met with any opposition on prin¬ 
ciple. Yet great differences presented themselves in the course 
of the deliberations as to the course to be adopted. The Ger¬ 
mans wanted to wait for an improvement of the military situa¬ 
tion in the West and then begin negotiations with the enemy 
through a neutral Power—Holland or Spain—while Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen advocated an immediate and open appeal 
to all the combatant Powers. At the beginning of Sept. 1918 
the German Minister Hintze spent some time in Vienna in 
order to arrive at an agreed course of action. But since this 
could not be achieved. Burian determined, without regard to 
Germany’s opposition, to have an appeal sent out to all the 
combatant States for the opening of pe.ace negotiations. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson answered, however, after a few days’ interval, 
that he had repeatedly and in the'plainest terms made known 
the conditions on which he was prepared to consider the con¬ 
clusion of peace; hence the Government of the United States 
could not and would not accept a proposal for the holding of a 
conference concerning a matter in which it had already clearly 
made known its attitude and aims. And the Cabinets of Paris 
and London were equally cold. The sole result of Burian’s 
new effort for pence was the increase of the Entente’s hopes of 
victory. On Sept. 15 ensued a violent attack against the Bul¬ 
garian army, in the ranks of which war-weariness had for long 
past made serious inroads. The Bulgarian troops offered but 
little resistance; great bodies of them laid down their arms, 
and returned to their homes. The Sofia Government, at the 
head of which Malinov, who was friendly to the Entente, had 
for some months taken the place of Radoslavov, resolved to 
propose an armistice, which was granted on Sept. 29 under 
conditions which signified for the Central Powers the loss of 
the Balkans. King Ferdinand abdicated. These events, and 
the great successes of the English troops in Palestine, pro¬ 
duced their effect upon Turkey. At the beginning of October 
the fall of Enver and Tal’at took place at Constantinople, and 
thus the way was opened here too for a separate peace. An 
armistice was concluded between Turkey and the Entente on 
Oct. 31 1018, which brought the Dardanelles and the Bosponn, 
under their power, and pledged the Turks to break off all rela¬ 
tions with the Central Powers. 

Meanwhile the catastrophe had taken place in Austria- 
Hungary as well. Encouraged by the rei)eated pronouncements 
of President Wil.son ns to the right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion, the separatist ideas of those peoples of the monarchy which 
did not acknowledge German or Hungarian nationality became 
more and more articulate. There were disturb¬ 
ances in various parts of the monarchy, and these 
disruptive influences made it month by month Moaarvhr. 
increasingly difficult to keep the army efficient for 
war. Both Austria-Hungary and Germany now decided to 
address to President Wilson the offer of an armistice, to be fol¬ 
lowed by negotiations for peace. To this offer the Pre.sident at 
first made no reply; and thereupon the Emperor Charles, in 
order to save the dyna.sty, is.sued on Oct. 16 a manifesto in 
which he proclaimed that Austria, in accordance with the will 
of her i>coples, was to be erected into a Federal State, in which 
every race would be free to establish its own form of body politk 
on the territory occupied by it. But the union of the Austrian 
Poles with an independent Polish State wasrnot to be antici¬ 
pated by this. The imperial manifesto was only to apply to 
Austria. For Hungary, where they were aiready working for 
a personal union and for a complete' separation from Austria, 
the manifesto laid stress upon the integrity of the Hungarian 
kingdom. It thus became clear to the Southern Slavs that they 
must no longer hope for a realization of their national aspirations 
within the bounds of the monarchy. But the Emperor Charles’s 
expectation of conciliating the opinion of the Austrian Slavs by 
means of the manifesto met with no success. President Wilson, 
too, rejected the Vienna Cabinet’s pwace offer. He declared 
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that the Government of the United States had afready recog- 
niacd Czechoslovakia as a belligerent Power and the Czecho¬ 
slovak National Council as a belligerent Government, as well 
as the justice of the national aspirations of the Southern Slavs. 
It was, therefore, for these peoples themselves to decide which of 
the resolutions of the Austrian Government were acceptable 
to them. Upon this the request for an armistice made by the 
Emperor Charles at the beginning of October was declared to 
be no longer in force. During October independent national 
representative bodies assembled in Prague, Agram, Laibach 
and Vienna. The Emperor’s dominions thus dissolved and 
slipped from his grasp. These internal movements led to the 
disintegration of the armies, which up to this moment had 
fought bravely. The Governments of the several countries 
constituting the monarchy, Hungary leading the way, sum¬ 
moned their co-nationals to the defence of their particular 
frontiers or called them back home. The Emperor Charles 
tried to save what still could be saved. He was prepared to 
conclude a separate peace with the enemy on terms which 
would make possible the continuance of the old monarchy, 
even though with diminished territory and as a loose aggre¬ 
gation of separate territorial groups under the dynasty of 
Habsburg-Lorraine. 

On Oct. 24 Count Julius Andrassy succeeded Burian as 
Foreign Minister, in order to begin negotiations for a separate 
peace. Three days later the office of minister-president was 
given to Heinrich Lammasch, professor of international law 
and a well-known pacifist. On the same day renewed proposals 
for an armistice were made to President Wilson, and the peace 
pourparlers, which had never been entirely interrupted, were 
resumed in Switzerland with representatives of the Entente by 
various emissaries of the Habsburg Monarchy. Once more, 
however, they reached no result. At the end of October, after 
the revolution in Hungary (see Hungary: History), and when 
increasing numbers of the troops fighting in Italy had started 
homewards, the Austro-Hungarian army command asked for 
an armistice from the Italians, who were victoriously advancing 
against the demoralized and dissolving Austro-Hungarian 
forces. This was granted on Nov. 3 1918 on conditions of piti¬ 
less severity. Austria-Hungary had to reduce her army at 
once to a peace footing—only 20 divisions were excepted; to 
evacu.atc all enemy territories still occupied by her troops; to 
surrender to the enemy large portions of Austrian territory, 
and to hand over all war material actually in these terri¬ 
tories, as well as the whole of her fleet. By this means all 
resistance was made impossible even after the expiry of the 
armistice. Utterly defenceless, the Emperor Charles had to 
place his own fate and that of the ancient monarchy in the 
hands of the victors. The latter also demanded free passage 
for their armies over all roads, railways and waterways of the 
monarchy. Germany's resistance was thus to be broken by new 
dangers threatening her from the south. It was only under 
protest, and bowing to necessity, that the Emperor Charles 
gave his comsent to these demands, wliicli promised to be fatal 
to his ally. The negotiations for a separate pence were indeed 
even now still carried on by the diplomatists who remained 
true to the dynasty, but they hardly met with a hearing from 
the Entente Powers. 

The process of dissolution ran its course in the old monarchy. 
On Nov. II 1918 the Emperor Charles renounced all share in 
the business of government in Austria; the Lammasch Govern¬ 
ment retired. The Emperor Charles did not, however, renounce 
his crown. On the following day, in the Austrian National 
Assembly, a republic was proclaimed (see Austria, Republic 
of), which was at first intended to form a component part of 
the new German Republic. On Nov. 16 the republican form of 
government was introduced in Hungary. The ancient Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy had thereby ceased to exist, and its r 61 e 
as a European Great Power was at an end. 
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AUSTRIA, REPUBLIC OF. —The republic of Austria, recon¬ 
stituted after the collapse in 1918 of the old empire (see Aus¬ 
trian Empire) is bounded on the E. by Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, on the S. by Yugoslavia and Italy, on the W. by 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein and the Lake of Constance, on the 
N. by Germany (Bavaria) and Czechoslovakia. 

Under the new regime, Austria had in Aug. 1921, including 
the Burgenland (which was in process of being handed over by 
Hungary), an area of 32,491 sq. m., somewhat less than that of 
Ireland. Its population is less than one-fifth that of England. 
It belongs almost entirely to the Danubian region and for the 
greater part to the Eastern Alps; a small part of it embraces the 
outlying spurs of this mountain system, which form a con¬ 
nexion with the Carpathian; and another part comprises the 
Austrian Granite Plateau, the most southerly portion of the Boic 
massif. But Austria’s frontiers, especially towards the Alps, 
are not natural boundaries, and their long extension is a source 
of geographical and economic inconvenience. Czechoslovakia 
received three minor border territories of Lower Austria; Italy 
advanced as far as the Adriatic watershed, and even passed 
beyond it in various places in the basins of the Inn and Drau 
(Drava); Yugoslavia received South-Eastern Carinlhia and 
Southern Styria as far as the Posruck and the Mur. Thus the 
dosed territories of Tirol and those ol the Carinthian basin 
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and Central Sfyria were rut off; the two great natural triangular 
routes, that of German Tirol and that within Austria, and hence 
also the southern longitudinal railway of the Eastern Alps 
(Fmnzcnsfeatc-Marburg) were split up between different states 
(sec Carinthu, Styma, Tirol). 

Population. —The territories under Austrian administration in 
May 1920, which alone could be included in the census of Ian. 31 
1920, wbraced a portion of Lower Austria belonging to Czecho- 
sfovakia; on the other hand, electoral district No. I. of Carinthia and 
a few communes of Styria were occupied by the Southern Slavs, 
and the disputed Burgculaud (German Western Hungary) by 
Hungary. With these resurvations the figures in the appended table 
hold good. 


Territory 

Area in 
sq. m. 

Pop. 
Dec. 31 
1910. 

Pop. 
Jan.31 
1920. 

Density 
per sq.m. 

Lower Austria 

7.639 

3.525.094 

3.313.155 

434 

Upper Austria 

4,02(1 

853.006 

857.334 

185 

Salzburg 

2,762 

214.737 

213.877 

77 

Styria .... 

6,304 

952.590 

946.721 

151 

Carinthia . 

3.017 

299,091 

297.257 

99 

Tirol .... 

4.787 

304.713 

306.153 

64 

Vorarlberg . 

1.005 

145,408 

133.033 


'I'otal 

30.140 

6,294.639 

6,0(17.430 

201 

Carinthia, Zone I 

667 

72.1,38 

— 


Uurgenland . 

1.684* 

345,082* 



Total 

.32,491* 

6,711,859* 

— 

— 


* Approximate. 

The returns show that, in consequence of the war and the shortage 
of foodstuffs in all countries from 1910-20, the populations of Up¬ 
per Austria and Tirol decreased greatly during that period (the 
average decrease was %). In Vienna, the birth-rate had slightly 
increased, but in 1921 was still lower than the death-rate. In 1910, 
the proportion of males and females was as 1,000 to 1,024; in 1920 
as 1,000 to 1,089. The nationalities of the inhabitants are not 
shown in the census of 1920; only the Czechs in Vienna and the 
Slovenes in Carinthia form important minorities. 

The population of the mountainous districts is spai^; only 
Lower Austria, thanks to Vienna, shows a dense population. Ex¬ 
cluding Vienna it would show only 194 inhabitants per sq. m. In 
the area covered by the census of 1920, 39-8% of the population 
was in 3,551 communal districts having up to 2,000 inhabitants; 
I4’I% in 295 such districts having 2,001 to 5,000 inhabitants; 
4-8% in 43 districts of 5,001 to lo,o(x> inhabitants; 2-8% in 13 dis¬ 
tricts of 10,001 to 30,000 inhabitants; 3-0% in seven districts of 
30,001 to 50,000 inhabitants, and 3-5 % m two districts of 50,001 to 
100,000 inhabitants; 33-0ihowever, in two districts of over 
100,000 inhabitants {Vicniar'ind'Graz). In 1910 94-i2% of the 


population was Roman Catholic, 2-6 Evangelical, 2-98 Jewish, other 
faiths 0-3 %. 

Education. —^At the end of 1918 there were a,io2 free public 
primary schools (Volksschulen), with 17,497 teachers and 788,891 
pupils: 331 higher elementary middle-class schools {Burgerschuten), 
with 3,310 teachers and 82,739 pupils; 362 private lower elementary 
schools with 35,511 pupils; and (>9 private higher elementary schools 
with 6,114 pupils; 1,875 teachers served these private schools. In 
19U) the average proportion of persons over 10 years of age wjio could 
both read and write was 9570"o (in Vorarlberg 99'12 %, in Carinthia 
85-43%): 0-80% (in Carinthia 2-28%) could only retid and 3-5% 
could neither read nor write. At the end of 1918 there were 37 in¬ 
stitutions for training teachers—16 for men and 21 for women. In 
addition to the elementary w hool.s there are three groups of higher 
schools; intermediate schools, professional and technical schools, 
and " high ” schools. There are al.so higher and lower schools for 
forestry and agriculture. In 1917-8, 46 of the intermediate schools 
(AUltelschulcn) were Gymnasien (classical schools), 26 Kealgymna- 
sien. Reform Realgymnasien, etc. (in which Latin is taughtl; 39 
Realichulen (modern, without Latin) and 26 Mudehenlyzeen (girls' 
colleges) with, together, 3,135 teachers and 40,147 pupils. Of the 
girls”collcges, one ranked as a Gymnasium and two as Realgymna¬ 
sien. But girls are rc(|uired to attend the other intermediate schools; 
the number of girls’ colleges is diminishing. The churches have 
charge of religious instruction in the elementary and intermediate 
schools. In 1917-8, there were 9 higher and 32 second-class com¬ 
mercial schools, 19 higher technical schools and 53 special technical 
Bchorils; and 4 intermediate and 38 lower agricultural and forestry 
schools. 

The higher educational establishments are:—Three universities 
(Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck), each with four faculties-^Catholic 
theological, law and political sciences, medicine, and philosophy; 
two technical colleges (Vienna and Graz); the Evangelical theological 
faculty in Vienna, and that of ( fat holic theology’ in Salzburg. There are 
also in Vienna the high schools of commerce, agriculture and vet¬ 
erinary science, the consular academy, the academy of plastic arts, 
the special school for medal and stamp engraving, the academy of 
music and graphic arts, and at Leoben the college of mining. 

Agriculture attd Forestry. —In the returns according to occupations 
taken in 1910, it appeared that 40-14% of the population was en¬ 
gaged in agriculture and fore.stry, 34-81 % in manufacture, 17-40% 
m trade, and 7-65% in other occupations. Not taking Vienna into 
account, 56-36% was engaged in agriculture anti forestry. In 
1900,10-4 % of the land was unproductive (in Tirol 23-7 %; in Lower 
Austria 3-7 %). 

Of the productive areas, 25-6% was arable (in Lower Austria 
45-2% and in Vorarlberg 3-4%), 1-7% gardens and vineyards (in 
Lo-wer Austria 3-5% and in Vorarlberg 0-2%), 12-4% meadow (in 
Upper Austria 20-i% and in Tirol 7-4%), 17-8% grazing-lands 
(Vorarlbe^ 5 *' 3 % Upper Austria 2-7%), 42-5% forest (Styria 
54-4% andVoranberg 29-4%). The high Alpine landsofVorarlbepg, 
Tirol and Salzburg are characterized by the smallness of their total 
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cultivated area and their larve expanse of pasturaijc, and the country 
of the Danube valley by its large area of arable and small amount of 
meadow-land. The territories of Sl^ria and Carinthia have an inter¬ 
mediate character, i>eing mostly thickly wooded. 

The chief crop.? are rye, oats, barley, potatoes, maize, pulse, tur¬ 
nips and flax; but the supply falls far short of the demand. In tpis 
% of the arable land lay fallow, and in 1918 no le,ss than 
Fruit-growing is wide-spread, but vine-culture has attained impor¬ 
tance in I.ower Austria only. The timber output, on the other hand, 
is very important, the forests in 1910 covering 11,912 sq. m , of 
whirh 8,576 were covered with pine forest and 926 with de¬ 
ciduous trees only. Stock-raising is important in many districts, 
but in 1921 by no means met demands. Excellent breeds of cattle 
are reared in Vorarlberg (Montafon breed), Tirol (Tuxertal, Puster- 
tal, etc., breeds), Carinthia and Styria (Noric Alpine breed). In 
1918, there were 1,841,883 head of cattle (of which 901,894 were 
milch-row.s) and 1,269,875 swine. Good breeds of horses are raised, 
especially in Salzbura (I’inzgau breed), but the total number scarcely 
reached 200,000. ilierc were some 300,1x10 sheep atid a slightly 
smaller number of goats. Poultry abounds (some six million ticad 
in 1918). Hee-riilrtire thrives in Carinthia and Styria in combina¬ 
tion with the cultivation of buckwheat. 

Minerals .—^The mining output of 1^15 included some 7S,o<K) tons 
of coal (almost all from Lower Austria), 2-4 million tons of brown 
coal (I-8 from Styria), i-8 million tons of iron ore (almost all from 
Styria), 17,000 tons of copper ore (almost ail from Salzburg), 
12,500 tons of lead ore (almost all from Carinthia), 14,000 tons of 
graphite (altnost all from Styria), considerable quantities of mag¬ 
nesite (from Styria and Lower Austria), .some sulpltur and ores of 
zinc and antimony, and (from Styria) bitumen. Tlie output of salt 
was 160,000 tons; of which ioo,o<k) tons were nrociuced in Upper 
Austria, the remainder in .Styria, Salzburg and Tirol. Natural gas 
is obtained at Weis in Upper Austria. 

The most important mines arc; —The iron mines in the Styrian 
Erzberg (Eisenerz and Vordernherg) and those of Htittenberg in 
Carinthia; the copper mines of Mitterlierg in Salzburg; the lead 
mines of Bleiberg in Carinthia; and the brown-coal mines of Koflach 
and Voitsberg, Wies and Eibiswald, Fohiisdorf and Leoben, in 
Styria, Wolfs^gin Upper Austria. The salt mines have already Iteen 
mentionutl. Tlie smeltinjj industries produced 500,000 tons of pig 
iron (almost exclusively in Styria), some 5,000 tons of copper (in 
Salzburg), about 8,o(X) tons of lead (in Carinthia), besides copper 
sulphate, mineral colotirs, a little silver anti a very little gold. The 
output decreased after 1915 but w.as recovering in 1921. With the 
exception of iron ore and m.agnesite, the minerals do not suffice to 
meet the needs of Atistria lierself; she can only supply one-seventh 
part of the coal she retjuires. 

Manufaetures. —The industries of Vienna are very varied. In¬ 
dustrial areas of the first rank arc;—Lower Austria, Vorarlberg and 
Upper Styria; next to them come Upper Austria and Middle Styria. 
The largest iron works arc in Styria (Eisenberg, Vordernlierg. Hie- 
flau, Uonawitz, Zeltwcg. Kapfenberg, Milrzzuschlag); in Lower 
Austria (Waidliofcn an tier Ybbs); in Upper Austria (Linz, Weis). 
There arc also machine factories in the aljove territories, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna. Iron sinallwarc, such as scythes 
and sickles, is chiefly made in the districts along the. border between 
Upper and Lower Austria and Styria; Steyr is an important centre. 
Locomotives are made iti Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, Graz anti else¬ 
where; small arms in Steyr, Vienna and Kerlach; carriages and 
automobiles in Vienna and Graz; bicycles at Steyr and Graz; river 
boats at Linz. Lower Atistria (Herndorf and elsewhere) is noted for 
the manufacture of base metal goods. Carinthia produces leaden 
articles. 

The cotton and woollen industries are important, especially in 
the Vienna district, Vorarlbem and near Linz anti Graz. Important, 
also, are the jute industry ofLower Austria and the manufactures 
of machine-made knitted goods in Vorarlberg. 'I'iie coarser kinds 
of woollen cloth are matle in I'irol anti Vorarlberg; clothing, silk 
goods and articles of luxury of all kinds arc made iti Vientia, hats in 
Vienna and Graz. Vienna is also noted for the manufacture of 
furniture. The wood, cellulose, pasteboard and paper, and paper- 
goods industries of Lower Austria, Styria and Upper Austria are 
very important. Leather and leather goods are chiefly jiroduced in 
Lower Austria; shoes and gloves in Vienna. The Vienna district 
and the ftmt-hills of the Alps are flour-milling centres, while tlistilling 
and malting arc chiefly carried out in Vienna. The chemical in¬ 
dustry is notably active in Vienna and its neighbourhood; also the 
manufacture of colours and varnishes. The manufacture of ex¬ 
plosives is centred in Middle Styria (Deutscli-Landsberg), and 
there are chemical works in the Alps, when water-power is available. 
The pottery and glas.s-making industries are also noteworthy. 
Vienna is the chief centre of printing and the graphic arts, and of 
artistic trades generally. 

The manufacture of tobacco is a State monopoly (there are fac- 
toriesinVienna,Hainburg,Ffirstenfeldandothcrplaces). (R, Si.) 

Constitution and Administsaiion 
• ^e collapse of the Atistnan Empire in the autumn of 1918 
was an event wMch all nationalities living within its frontiers 


anticipated. They were thus prepared, sooner or later, to set 
themselve.s up as independent states. Serious resistance was not 
to be expected, as the miKtary dthdde had been so complete 
as to prevent any possibility of stopping the proces.s of disin¬ 
tegration. A premonitory symptom had been the Imperial 
Manifesto of Oct. 16 191S, in which the Emperor Charles an¬ 
nounced his resolve, in accordance with the wish of his peoples, 
to transform Austria into a Federal State in which every nation¬ 
ality was to form a separate state-entity within its own ethno¬ 
graphical limit.s. Not many years previously such a manifesto 
might have initiated a happy development by which the World 
War would have been avoided and Austria perhaps been con¬ 
solidated. But now it wa.s loo late, and the manifesto was thus 
no more than a signal given in the liighest quarters of the ap- 
pro.iching general dissolution. 

Independently of the Imperial Manifesto, and by a procedure 
purely revolutionary, the German members of the former 
Austrian Reichsrat, on Oct. 21 1918, established themselves as 
the Provisional National Assembly of German-Austria, and as 
such established the new state of “ German-Austria,” for which 
a provision.il constitution was adopted on Oct. 30. The new 
constitution, which was republican, was carried at once, and 
without the least resistance being encountered, though it was 
not till Nov. II that the F.mperor Charles issued a proclamation, 
countersigned by his last prime minister, I.ammasch, in which 
he declared himself ready to acknowledge beforehand whatever 
decision German-Austria might come to concerning her future 
constitution, and renounced all share in affairs of State. The 
revolution out of which the new German-Austria emerged was 
thus not only bloodless, but was carried through without any open 
struggle. It was, none the less, a revolution; for the constitu¬ 
tion of German-Austria w.is not evolved by any legal process 
out of the constitution of old Austria. Between the two lies 
the break in the continuity of constitutional practice, and it is 
for this reason that German-Austria cannot, any more than 
Czechoslovakia, be looked upon as identical with the old 
Austria. 

The Provisional Constitution.—The first provisional consti¬ 
tution of German-Austria, created by the resolution of Oct. 
30 1918 and supplemented by several later laws (above all, 
that of Nov. 14 1918 on the taking-over of State authority fn 
the Territoric.s, and that of Nov. 19 ipi8), exhibits an extreme 
tyiie of democratic parliamentary government. The supreme 
power in the State, executive as well as legislative, was con¬ 
ferred upon the Provisional National Assembly. This exercised 
its legislative power directly through its enactments. Its exec¬ 
utive power, however, was exercised through a Council of 
State (Staatsrat) elected from among its members, the three 
parliamentary parlies—Christian Sociali.sts, Social Democrats 
and German Nationalists—being proportionally represented. 
The Council of State thus formed a parliamentary committee 
which functioned as a sort of head of the State. 

In contradistinction to the old Austrian Reichsrat, with 
its Upper and Lower House, (he first legislative body of German- 
Austria was organized on the single-chamber system. Each of 
the three parties elected a president to act as speaker of the 
parliament. These three presidents were coequal and occupied 
the chair week by week in an agreed rotation. 

The legislative power of the Provisional National Asrembly 
was restricted, in that legi.slation on certain matters, which 
under the old system appertained to the autonomy of the so- 
called Crown Territories (Kronl/lnder) of the Austrian Empire, 
was reserved for the Provisional Territorial Assemblies, which 
had taken the place of the former Territorial Diets (Landtage) 
in which the functions of self-government had been vested. 
For these, under the style of "Territories ” (Ldnder), remained 
withiti their old frontiers—though, of course, only to the extent 
In which they formed part of the new State: viz. Lower and 
Upper Austria, Salzburg and Vorarlberg, in their entirety; 
Styria and Carinthia, with the exception of areas inhabited 
by Yugoslavs; Tirol, without its southern part mainly inhabited 
by Italians. Out of the former “ crown lands, ” Bohemia, 
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Moravia and Silesia, which were inhabited by about 3J million 
Germans, two new Territories were carved: German-Bohemia 
and Sudetenland, each with a Provisional Territorial Assembly. 
In actual practice, however, the executive power of German- 
Austria could not extend to these Territories, as they were 
held by the Czechoslovak State, to which they were eventually 
assigned. As the revolutionary constitution of the Territorid 
Assemblies and of the Territories themselves took place at the 
same time as that of the National Assembly and of the State, 
but independently, the limits between Territorial legislation 
and State legislation were not clearly defined from the very 
outset. The Territories became the centres of a movement in 
favour of an extreme form of federalism, and this led to the 
constitution of Austria being ultimately that of a Federal 
State. 

A State law required essentially only a resolution of the 
National Assembly, which had to be registered and attested 
by the Council of State and published in the Government law 
gazette. 

The Council of State had a suspensive veto on legislation, 
but this was overridden by the simple passage of a measure a 
second time through the National Assembly, a bill then passed 
at once becoming law. According to the constitution a Terri¬ 
torial law to be valid required not only to be passed by the 
Territorial Diet but to receive the assent of the Council of State, 
which, in this as in other respects, had taken the place occupied 
by the Emperor under the old Austrian constitution. In view 
of the actual power of the Territories, however, the Council of 
State was unable to assert its right of veto. 

Apart from the ao delegates, and an equal number of sub¬ 
stitutes, elected as already described, the Council of State in¬ 
cluded the three presidents of the National Assembly, who 
presided over it in rotation. Though the Council, thus con¬ 
stituted, was the supreme organ of parliamentary Government, 
it did not itself cany on the administration directly, but through 
a Cabinet, nominated by it, consisting of so-called secretaries of 
State, who acted as heads of departments. The Cabinet was 
also to be presided over by the presidents of the National 
Assembly in rotation, and it was only in the absence of these 
that the State Chancellor, who.se functions were in fact those of 
minister-president, took the chair. The Cabinet was subject 
to the principle of ministerial responsibility, which could be 
enforced in the special court for dealing with infringements of 
the laws and constitution {Slaatsgerichtshof), the functions of 
which had originally been transferred to a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee of twenty. 

The whole machinery of administration was taken over from 
the old Austria almost without a change. Only in the case of the 
offices forming an intermediate link between the administrations 
of the Territories and the State was there any drastic reform. 
Each one of the so-called “ Crown Territories ” (Kronltlnder), 
of which the Austrian monarchy was composed, constituted the 
area of an intermediate administration, at the head of which was 
a governor or lieutenant {Statthaltcr) nominated by the Emperor 
and subordinate to the central Government. Side by side with 
tliis, however, the Territories existed as autonomous bodies 
politic, with an administrative system of their own in all matters 
not fallingwithintheprovinceoftheccntraladministrution. This 
autonomous administration was exercised by the Territorial 
Diet {Landtag) through a Territorial Committee (Landesatu- 
schuss) elected from among its members and presided over by the 
president of the Diet, who was nominated by the Emperor. 

This parallelism of the autonomous and State administrations 
in the Territories, with the rivalry between them, had been one 
of the wors^ evils of the old monarchy; it was done away with 
under theYgpivirional constitution of German-Austria by the 
simultaneous democratization of the intermediate adminis¬ 
trative sygf^. The whole administration in the Territories 
was riechind to be a State concern; the autonomous and State 
Ijtoii^fartttm. organizations were amalgamated and subor- 
Tenfitorial Government, consisting of the head of 
ni^nJCwtory (Landfsiauptmann) and several substitutes 


elected by the Territorial Assembly from among its own mem¬ 
bers. This Territorial Government was subordinated to the 
central State Government in all matters of Territorial ad¬ 
ministration, but there were no legal provisions for making this 
subordination effective. The central Stale Government could 
not depose a Territorial Government, nor could it in any way 
call it to account for disobedience; it was, in short, wholly 
dependent on the goodwill of the Territorial Government, which, 
since it was elected by the Territorial Diet, felt itself politically 
responsible to this alone. This led to a very serious loosening, 
almost indeed to the complete dissolution, of the administrative 
system of the State, and was one of the factors which ultimately 
led to the adoption of the Federal constitution. 

As regards the organization of justice and the relations of the 
citizen to the State, the new provisional constitution confined 
itself to adopting, more or less unaltered, the respective rules of 
the old Austrian constitution. In the same way all the remaining 
private and public law of the monarchy, in so far as it was not 
inconsistent with the new constitution, was expressly taken over 
under an article of the provisional constitution, and thus, 
formally at least, given a fresh validity. 

The main task of the Provisional National Assembly, in 
addition to the creation of a provisional constitution, was to 
prepare the way for the Constituent Assembly, for which the 
framing of a definitive constitution was reserved. According 
to the electoral law pas-sed by the Provisional Assembly, the 
Constituent Assembly was to consist of 225 members, who were 
to be elected in 38 constituencies on the basis of equal, secret 
and personal suffrage for all citizens at least 20 years of age, 
without distinction of sex, and on the system of proportional 
representation. Actually, however, only 170 members were 
returned, as no elections could be held in the territories occupied 
by Czechoslovakia, Italy and Yugoslavia. Of the 170 deputies, 
72 were Social Democrats, 60 Christian Socialists, 26 German 
Nationalists, the three remaining being a Bourgeois-Democrat, 
a Czechoslovak, and a Jewish Nationalist (the two latter 
having supporters in Vienna only). 

Tie Constituent Assembly .—The Constituent National As¬ 
sembly met at Vienna on March 4 iqiq. Before settling the 
definitive constitution it made one or two not unimportant 
modifications in the provisional constitution (laws of March 4 
on Popular Representation and the State Government). Above 
all, the relation between State and Territorial legislation was 
regulated. In the first place it was decided that all legislative 
acts of the Territorial Diets were to be submitted to the central 
State Government, to which was assigned the power of suspen¬ 
sive veto and, in the event of such acts being contrary to the 
constitution, the right to challenge them before the court 
established to try constitutional cases {Verfassungsgerichtshof). 
Acts of the Territorial Diet needing the codperation of the central 
Government for their execution were made subject to the 
endorsement of the latter. Drastic alterations vrtre made m the 
organization of the executive power. The Council of State, 
with its directory, was abolished, and its governmental and 
executive powers transferred to the Cabinet, which was hence¬ 
forth to be directly elected by the National Assembly. The 
election of the Cabinet was entrusted to the Principal Com¬ 
mittee (Hauptausschuss), itself elected from the body of the 
Parliament, the three chief parties being proportionally repre¬ 
sented. 'This Committee, through which Parliament exercised 
a decisive influence over the executive and without whose con¬ 
sent no important act of Government could be undertaken, to a 
certain extent took the place of the Council of State, but, unlike 
this, without any public appearance of functioning as the head 
of the State. These functions—representation of the State in 
its relation with foreign Powers, more especially the ratification 
of treaties, the nomination of officials, the right of pardon, etc.— 
were entrusted to the president of the National Assembly; so 
that in this way, too, the character of parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment found outward expression. 

The conclusion of the Treaty of St. Germain compelled a 
further alteration of the constitution of German-Austria. By 
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the law of Oct. i igig (on the fonn of the State) the frontiers 
of the State were legally defined in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty, i.e. the Territories assigned to the other 
“ succession states ” were cut off. In these Territories there 
lived, in a solid group, nearly half as many Germans as the treaty 
had left to German-Austria, now sadly diminished. The name 
of the State, which had hitherto been German-Austria {Deulsch- 
dsteneich), was legally altered to “ the Republic of Austria ” 
(Republik Oesterreick), for it was only under this name that 
German-Austria could obtain international recognition. The 
sentence “ German-Austria is a constituent part of the German 
Reich,” which had hitherto been embodied in the constitution 
but had represented an aspiration rather than a fact, was now 
excised, in accordance with Art. 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
which decreed the “ independence ” of German-Austria. 

Of the remaining provisions of the treaty affecting the 
constitution of German-Austria, attention need only be called 
to those dealing with the protection of minorities, which did 
not, however, add anything essential to the safeguards for 
nationality and creed secured by the old Austrian fimdamental 
law of Dec. Ji 1867 on the general rights of citizens of the State, 
which had been adopted in the German-Austrian constitution. 

The Federal Constilulion. —It was only under the greatest 
possible political difficulties that the Constituent Assembly 
could be brought to fulfil its proper function, that of framing a 
definitive constitution. From the very first the Federal character 
of this constitution was above all determined by the fact that 
this was the only possible way of overcoming the ever-increasing 
tension between the Territories and the State as a whole. More¬ 
over, the provisional constitution had already contained certain 
Federal elements, and these had now to be developed in order 
to give the Territories, constitutionally as well as in fact, the 
position which they claimed. 

From the point of view of technical organization a Federal 
State may exhibit one of two types of character. In one the 
legislative and executive power may be divided between a central 
legislature and executive, whose activity constitutionally covers 
the whole State, and a number of local legislatures and executives, 
with jurisdiction over territorial subdivisions of the State, 
which are known as subordinate states. In the other, the legis¬ 
latures and executives of the subordinate states may share the 
legislative and executive powers of the organs of the central 
State. The first of these types was already exhibited in the 
provisional constitution of German-Austria. To make the con¬ 
stitution of the Federal State complete, the Austrian Republic 
really only needed to give the subordinate states, i.e. the so- 
called Territories {Ldtuler), a share in the legislative and exec¬ 
utive powers of the central organs of the federation or .super¬ 
state. The federal constitution created by the law of Oct. i 
1910, however, was not confined to completing the provisional 
constitution by adding provisions to this effect; it was an 
effort at a complete reconstruction of the State, in which an 
attempt was made to balance the strengthening of the fedcralistic 
elements by an equivalent elaboration of a centralized legal 
jurisdiction over legislative and executive acts. 

The division of legislative and executive functions between 
the super-state, known as the Federation (Bund), and the sub¬ 
ordinate states, known os Territories (Lander), resulted in the 
classification of affairs into four groups. With regard to the first 
group, which embraced the most important functions of the 
State— e.g. civil and criminal law, jurisdiction, foreign relations, 
etc.—^legislative and executive powers are reserved wholly to 
the Federation, the Territories being completely excluded. In 
the case of the second group, the Federation alone has the power 
to make laws, but their execution is the affair of the Territories. 
In the case of the third group, the Federation has the pwwer 
of legislation in so far as it may lay down general principles, 
but it is for the Territories to give these principles practical 
effect in laws and to see to their execution. All matters which 
do not fall under one or other of these groups constitute the 
fourth group, which is wholly within the legislative and executive 
^Wnce of the Territories. 
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The legislative organ of the Federation is the National Council 
(Notionalrat), of which the comp>osition is the same as that of 
the National Assembly under the provisional constitution, and 
the Federal Council (Bundesrat). In the Federal Council the 
individual Territories are represented in proportion to the 
number of citizens customarily domiciled in them, a principle 
differing from that of Switzerland and the United States, where, 
in the Slaolenkaus and Senate respectively, the subordinate 
states have an equal voice whatever their size, but approximat¬ 
ing to the constitution of the German Reich, under which 
the subordinate states were from the first represented in the 
Bundesrat, as later in the Reichsrat, according to their size. 
According to the Austrian constitution, however, the repre¬ 
sentation of the Territories in the Bundesrat is by no means 
strictly proportional. The largest Territory sends iz repre¬ 
sentatives, the rest in proportion to the number of their citizens; 
but no Territory sends less than three representatives, although 
the three smallest Territories—Tirol, Salzburg and Carinthia— 
would not be entitled to so many were the principle of propor¬ 
tional representation strictly carried out. In order to correct 
the disproportion between Lower Austria, with its population 
of some 3,000,000, and the smaller Territories, whose population 
does not exceed 140,000 and 400,000, the Territory of Lower 
Austria was divided into two parts—the Federal capital, Vienna, 
and the Territory of Lower Austria. Vienna, with its 1,800,000 
inhabitants, is the largest subordinate state. 

As the Federal Council is fundamentally concerned only with 
legislation, and only in very exceptional cases with executive 
affairs, its members are deputed not by the Governments of the 
Territories but by the legi.slative bodies, which are again styled 
Landtage (Territorial Diets), and they are elected on the system 
of proportional representation. As a legislative organ the 
Federal Council is in no way placed on an equality with the 
National Council; it has a suspensive veto, but if the National 
Council again passes a bill thus vetoed, it becomes law ipse 
facto. A further alteration of the legislative machinery estab¬ 
lished by the provisional constitution was the introduction of the 
constitutional referendum and of the right of popular initiative. 

The executive power of the Federation is exercised by the 
Federal Government, whose members are called Federal ministers 
and meet under the presidency of the Federal chancellor or vice- 
chancellor; they are assisted in their several departments by 
secretaries of State. The Cabinet is composed in the same way 
as under the provisional constitution—election by the National 
Council on the recommendation of the Principal Committee. An 
important alteration in the provisional constitution was that 
the executive functions hitherto assigned to the president of 
the National Assembly were transferred to a q>ecial head of 
the State, the Federal president, elected for one year by the 
National Council and Federal Council meeting in joint session 
under the name of Federal Assembly. To this Federal Assembly 
the president is responsible. 

The executive powers of the Federation are exercised in the 
Territories by Federal organs subordinated to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, or, as a general rule, by the organs of the Territorial 
Government in the sphere of activity devolved upon them. 
In the latter case the Territories function as organs of the 
Federation and are subordinate to it. For this reason the 
Federation is interested in the constitutions of the Territories, 
and the Federal constitution therefore contains far-reaching 
provisions as to the organization of the Territories, and it is only 
within the limits of these provisions that the Territories are 
free to settle their own constitutions. So far as their legislatures 
are concerned, the Federal constitution prescribes the single- 
chamber system for the Diets, as now established, and their elec¬ 
tion on the same franchise basis as the National Council. The 
Territorial Government is to be elected by the Diet, and is to 
consist of the Landeshauptmann and a number of other members. 
In respect of the ^>heres of Federal activity assigned to the 
Territories by devolution from the Federal Government—that 
is to say, those in which the Territories act as the organs of this 
Government—^it is the Landeshauptmann and his subordinates 
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who are alone concerned. In auch cases the ultimate adminis¬ 
trative auihority is held to lie with the Federal Government, 
to which the Laitduhauplmann is responsible. The Federal 
Government is now in a position to enforce this responsibility 
by prosecution in the court established to try constitutional 
offences {Verfassungsgericktshof). llie Federal Government also 
has an influence on legislation in the Territories. It is true that 
h can only exercise a suspensive veto over enactments of the 
Territorial Diets, which have all to be submitted to it; but in 
cases where Federal cobperation is needed in the execution of 
such enactments, these may not be made jiublic without its 
consent. In the case of enactments, already published, which 
are contrary to the constitution the Federal Government has in 
reserve the possibility of challenging them in the Constitutional 
Court. 

The weightiest influence of the Federal constitution is exercised 
through the special courts of law established under it to decide 
cases of alleged violation of the constitution in matters of ad¬ 
ministration or legislation. Anyone whose rights have been 
violated by an illegal decision or act of the Federal or Territorial 
authorities, and who has failed to obtain redress through the 
ordinary administrative channels, can ai)[ieal to the court for 
the trial of administrative cases ( Verwaitungsgericktikof). This 
court has power to pronounce on the legality of such decisions 
or acts, and in certain circumstJinces to amend them. The 
members of the court, like all the F’ederal organs, are nominated 
by the president on the recommendation of tlie Federal Govern¬ 
ment, but this recommendation needs, in respect of half the 
members, the consent of the Princiiial Committee of the Natiomil 
Council and, in respect of the other half, that of the Federal 
Council. 

The second court administering public law is the Constitutional 
Court ( Verfassungsgericktskof). Of this the president and vice- 
president, as well as half the members, are elected by the 
National Council, the other half by the Federal Council. Its 
primary function is to decide disputes between authorities as 
to their competence. As the State Court it furthermore hears 
charges brought by the National Council against Federal minis¬ 
ters, by the Federal Assembly against the Fedcrall president, 
by the Diets against members of the Territorial Governments. 
As a court of ordinance ( Verordnungsgericklskof) it judges cases 
of illegal decrees appealed at the instance of the Federal 
courts or of those of the Territories. Lastly, as a constitutional 
court in the narrowest sense, it decides, at the instance of the 
Federal or the Territorial Governments, whether Federal or 
Territorial laws are or are not constitutional. It has the right 
to quarii an illegal decree or an unconstitutional law. The Con¬ 
stitutional Court also acts as the central court for hearing 
petitions against elections to all bodies elected by the general 
vote. It also judges in cases of violation of international law. 

The law of the Federal constitution of Oct. i loro did not 
complete the new structure of the Austrian constitution. Seveful 
special laws were still needed, aiming more especially at the 
reform of the administration both in the Federation and in the 
Territories. It was hoped that, in the spirit of democratic self- 
government, this administrative reform would follow the 
Mnes of local government in England. 

Aalhoritifs. —See Kcisen, Die Verfmsungsgesetze der Repuhlik 
OeiterretcA (igig), and Die Verfassung Deutsckoeslerreichs (Jakrbuck 
deS OffettUichen Reckts, vul. 9, 1920J; Merkl. Die Verfassung der 
Republik Deulschoestefreich (Zeitschrijt fur Offenlliciies Rechl, vols. 

I and 2, 1920). (H; K.) 

Finance and Banking .—When in the last days of Oct. 2918 
the various partk of the Austro-Hungarian monarcity con¬ 
stituted themsehMi'on one side independent states (the Austrian 
Republic, the Czechoslovakian Republic, Hungary, and the 
republic of West-Ukniine), and for the other part derided on 
joining already established nations (Italy, Rumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia), or joined territories detached from other states and 
forming new states (Poland), there existed in all these ter¬ 
ritories one uniform paper currency in circulation, i.e. the 
notes of the Austro-Htmgaciaa Rank, enjoying a fixed rate. It 


was clear that such conditions could not be maintained for 
any length of time, and that, in view of the connexion between 
paper money of fixed rate and State finance, it was impossible 
to continue this unity of currency. All the states concerned, 
which succeeded the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, were in 
such financial straits that they considered the continued recourse 
to the issue of notes a necessity. The note-printing press, how¬ 
ever, was in Vienna, and the Austro-Hungarian Bank was actually 
under the decidiivg influence of the new Germon-Austrian Gov¬ 
ernment. It was urgently necessary for the new states to obtain 
an independent currency, i.e. to make themselves independent, 
so fiu- as the printing of notes was concerned, of the Vienna note¬ 
printing press. This was comparatively easy for those who had 
joined already existing states, but more diflieidt for the newly 
formed states which were obliged in the first instance to create 
a new currency. In these conditions the money problem, at 
the moment of the <lis8olution of the Austro-Hungarian Mon¬ 
archy, was merely a technical problem of printing, and the 
question how to obtain printing-plates, banknote-paper and 
printing-ink appeared for the moment the most important 
points of currency policy. After the Italian Government as early 
as Nov. J018 and the Rumanian Government in Feb. igio had 
made the necessary preparations to substitute respectively the 
lira and the lei for the Austro-Hungarian “ krone," in the 
territories occupied by them, the Government of the Serbo- 
Croatian-Slovenian State proceeded in Jan. loig to mark the 
Austro-Hungarian notes circulating within their territory by 
stamping them. On Feb. 25 1919 the Czechoslovakian Gov¬ 
ernment followed suit by stamping the kronen notes circulating 
in their country. Then the Austrian Government could not 
remain idle. It could not wait until all the other states had 
passed from the Auslro-HungarLan krone to a national krone. 
It had to get rid of the Austro-Hungarian krone, in order to 
avoid the danger of such notes as for one reason or another had 
not been stamped by the other states returning to Gcrman- 
Austria and there increasing the inflation. The kronen notes 
circulating in Germatv-Austria were therefore also specially 
marketl, ami, by a regulation of March 25 1919 having the 
force of law, it was decreed that all notes not so marked would 
not be legal tender witliin the German-Austrian State. 

A decree of I'cb. 27 loto had ordered the stamping over of ail 
notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank circulating within the ter¬ 
ritory of the German-Austrian Republic, with the excejition of 
the notes for one and two kronen (which also subsequently were 
ordered to be stamped). With the execution of this regulation 
the German-Austrian currency was separated from that of the 
other “ succession states,” and there was.only one special kronen 
note, which was stamped as recognized legal tender for Austria. 

The German-Austrian Republic also used the note-printing 
press ns its chief expedient for covering the national exi>cnses. 
At the time of the carrying-out of the stamping process, at the 
end of June 1910, the stamped German-Austrian notes in cir¬ 
culation amounted to t6 milliards of kronen; at the end of 1920 
the circulation had risen to 30 milliards. In consequence there 
was a further depreciation in the exchange. On Dec. 31 1920 the 
cioliar was quoted in Vienna at 668 kronen, as compared to 5 
kronen in pre-war times. 

-The republic of Austria at first not only maintained the 
system of restricting exchange operations, introduced under the 
Empire during the war, but even made it more severe. Only in 
the summer of igzo was any relaxation permitted, in so far as 
the forced release of foreign currencies obtained for goods ex¬ 
ported was generally cancelled. In Nov. 1920 further modifica¬ 
tions were made, so that by the end of 1920 the only restriction 
of money transactions with foreign countries remaining in 
force was the prohibition to import or export kronen notea. 
The regular exchange operations on the Vienna Bourse were, 
however, not revived. They were replaced by a system ,ttf 
restricted exchange business under the special supervision ‘pf 
the still existing Devisentenlraie. 

The general political conditions and the depreciation of money 
had led to such an impasse that up to 1921 the whole finAOfinl 
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system of the republic was in a state of uncertainty. On the 
one hand, the Austrian State, by the peace treaty of St. Germain, 
was made liable toward foreign countries for an amount not 
specifically determined. On the other, it was found neces¬ 
sary for political reasons to introduoe a system of providing 
the population with cheap victuals. As these had to be obtained 
almost exclusively against payment in foreign currency abroad, 
and it was desired to sell at home at the lowest possible prices, 
there resulted a considerable discrepancy between the expenses 
necessitated by this part of the State budget and the income 
derived. At the beginning of loJt the deficit of the Austrian 
budget was estimated at hardly less than 50 milliards of kronr.n 
per annum. To cover this deficit the Austrian State, with the 
help of the Allied Powers, contracted loans abroad, and for the 
rest relied on the note-printing press. Only a small part of the 
expenses of the State could be covered by taxation, notwith¬ 
standing that all direct taxes were greatly increased and a new 
direct tax, an extraordinary property tax, was specially intro¬ 
duced in 1920. Of this property tax, the fixing of which required 
enormous preparation, it was permitted to make prepayments 
in Feb. t02o under specially favourable conditions. Such pre¬ 
payments brought in over 7 milliards of kronen, but more than 
half of these prepayments were made in war loan. The situation 
of the Austrian State budget was therefore in 1021 a most un¬ 
favourable one. An improvement could only be expected on 
the one hand by doing away with the system, which could not 
be permanently maintained, of providing necessaries for the 
population below cost price at the expense of the State, and on 
the other by a radical reform of the many State and municipal 
enterprises (post, telegraph, telephone, State railways, salt¬ 
mines, tobacco manufactories, town railways, illumination and 
power works), (L. v. M.) 

History 

When in Oct. igtS the break-up of Austria-Hungary became 
a matter of common knowledge (fee Austrian F.mpire), the 
Germans of Austria also announced their right to self-determina¬ 
tion. The impulse towards this movement came from the left 
wing of the Social Democrats who occupied the same standpoint 
as the Independent Socialists of the German Reich. They had 
long opposed the view that the dissolution of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, which was not highly industrialized, and the annexa¬ 
tion to a strongly socialistic Germany of the Austrian territories 
with a German population (the Alpine territories, German 
Bohemia, and the Sudetic territories), which would thereby be 
rendered possible, must necessarily involve a proletarian policy; 
and their views now completely gained the upper hand over 
the Great Austrian tendencies within the party. The “ pro¬ 
visional National Assembly ” of German-Austria at its first 
session (Oct. 21 igi8) did indeed regard its connexion with the 
other national states of the old empire as not yet fully dissolved. 
But only nine days hiter (Oct. ,10 1018) the new State was con¬ 
stituted in the fullest imicpendence of the dynasty and of its 
former companion stales siwaking other languages. The last 
impulse towards this radical procedure had been given by 
Andrassy’s overtures for a separate peace, which were regarded 
in wide circles in German-Austria as a betrayal by the Emperor 
of the German people, and gave rise to revolutionary demon¬ 
strations in Vienna. Under the influence of subsequent events 
in Germany the Emperor Charles was compelled to renounce, 
on Nov. II IQ18, the exercise of governmental functions, and 
henceforward to recognize whatever form of government the 
people might choose. The day after, under pressure from the 
-iiscial Democrats, the republic was proclaimed. 

In the new free State all three parties—the Christian Socialists, 
German National party, and .Social Democrats—formally as¬ 
sumed a share of the responsibility of government. Thus from 
the outset power had passed almost entirely into the hands of the 
Social Democrats. The bourgeois parties acquiesced all the 
more willingly in this, since they were of opinion that only the 
Eabour party would be able to conjure away the dangers which 
threatened from the break-up of the old army and of the old 
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authorities. The Social Democrats piloted the State skilfully 
through the first great vicissitude, though naturally in accord¬ 
ance with their own point of view. Above all, in order to check 
any reactionary tendencies, they disbanded all bodies of troops 
belonging to the old army on their return from the front, and 
placed the newly formed militia (Fo/EwcAr), manned by the 
proletarian classes, under the leadership of councils of soldiers 
who were faithfully devoted to them. 

But the very first two months cost the young republic serious 
losses of the territorial possessions which they had claimed on 
the basis of the “ right of self-determination.” The Czechs 
occupied not only all the Sudetic territories populated by Ger¬ 
mans, but also a few strips of land on the borders of Lower 
Austria. The Yugoslavs, going beyond the Slovene territories 
of Southern Styria, stretched out their hands towanis the jiurely 
German towns of Marburg and Radkersburg. The repeated 
attem])ts which they made early in loig to gain a footing also 
in German portions of Carint hia were repulsed by the inhabitants, 
accustomed as they were to war. From the beginning of the 
Armistice German Southern Tirol—with Botzen and Mcran— 
found itself in Italian hands. 

The “ Constituent Assembly ” was elected under the in¬ 
fluence of the terrible economic consequences of the war and 
of the break-up of the monarchy. The Social Democrats won 
a “ relative ” majority, with 72 seats out of 170. They formed 
a coalition for purjioses of government with the second strongest 
party, the Christian Sociabsts, who represented the peasant and 
lower middle-class elements. At the head of the Cabinet was the 
State Chancellor, Dr. Karl Renner, who had already directed 
the Government since the revolution. The secretaryships of 
State, which were of more political importance, were likewise 
occupied by Social Democrats, who also set the pace in other 
departments. Otto Bauer, who was followed in the Mim'stry 
for Foreign Affairs as early as igi8 by Victor Adler, strove 
with all his strength for a union of German-Austria with the 
German Reich, in which endeavours he was supported by all 
but a section of the Christian Socialists. The preliminary 
negotiations conducted with Berlin early in igig met with a 
favourable result. Bauer counted very much in his plans upon 
the support of the Italians, to whom the Austrian policy of 
union might be welcome for a variety of reasons. As to internal 
policy, the object was to make the republican form of govern¬ 
ment lastingly secure. The National Assembly set aside the 
dynasty of Hnbsburg-Lorraine, banished its members from 
the country if they did not submit entirely to the laws of the 
repuljlic, confiscated a great part of its family domains, and 
abolished the nobih’ty. The leading party was particularly zeal¬ 
ous in introducing numerous laws of a socialist nature, of which 
the early part of igig was especially productive. 

The farming conditions of Austria came daily more dftrkly 
into view. Famine and misery forced the State straight into the 
abyss of serious social shocks. Soldiers and civilians, profession¬ 
als and amateurs, seized at the means of self-protection. The 
several Territories {iMnder), in all of vchose Diets—with the ex¬ 
ception of Lower Austria—Christian Socialist majorities bad 
been sitting since the elections in the summer of igig, put up 
political and economic barriers against each other, and sealed 
themselves off even more hermetically from Vienna. Both In 
town and country party organizations of eveiy sort interfered 
in administration—generally with the best intentions—and this 
resulted not infrequently in attacks on the freedom and property 
of their fellow citizens. The State Government was meanwhile 
powerless. The events in Budapest and Munich, where. In 
March and April igig respectively, Soviet republics had bc’en set 
up, prompted to action the small Austrian Communist party, 
which had seceded from the Socialists of the Radical Left during 
the days of the revolution. In Vienna, on Easter Thursday 
and on June 6 igig, excesses were committed in consequence Of 
the plots of native and foreign Communists, which led on botfc 
occasions to loss of h'fe. If more serious consequences wei^ 
avoided, this was as much due to the admirable pedtee of Vienna 
as to the quiet and reasonable attitude of the Socialist leadeNt 
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who were conscious of their responsibility, and the good temper 
of the German-Austrian p>opulace. Wlien it became clear that 
the Communist disturbances were to no small extent fomented 
by the Hungarian Mission in Austria, dissensions arose between 
Vienna and Budapest, which were not settled till the Hungarian 
Soviets replaced their envoy, who had been involved in the 
afiair, by a persona graia. 

On May 12 1919 the State Chancellor, Dr. Renner, had gone 
with a delegation to St. Germain-en-l.aye to receive the terms 
of the dictated peace. With the exception of the Magyars, 
all the countries formerly under the same Government as the 
Gennan-Austrians had “ associated ” themselves with their 
enemies in the World War. It was in no small degree due to 
their counsels that the Treaty of Peace turned out to be even 
more severe than that with Germany. In comparison with the 
loss of former German territory and of 3,000,000 German- 
Austrian subjects, combined with unprecedentedly heavy 
economic burdens and restrictions, the acquisition of the Burgen- 
land (German Western Hungary) and the promise of the 
Entente lo a.ssist in the reconstruction of Austria seemed but 
poor advantages, the value of which remained to be proved. 

Otto Bauer recognized in the provisions of Article 88, which 
specifically forbade Austria’s union with Germany, and in the 
fact that Italy, in spite of the Italophil attitude of the Vienna 
Cabinet, annexed German Southern Tirol for good, a complete 
defeat for his policy: and he resigned. Renner took over in per¬ 
son the charge of foreign aflairs. The Treaty of St. Germain 
was signed on Sept. 20 1919, with a few small modiheations of 
the original draft; on Oct. 17 it was approved by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly; and in July 1920 it came into force. By 
his open adhesion to “ Westernism ” and the policy of the 
League of Nations, Renner made known Austria’s honourable 
intention of taking her stand entirely on the basis of the Peace 
Treaty, in which case she hoped for help from the Entente in 
her destitution, which had been made even deeper by the 
operation of the Treaty. In Dec. 1919 the Chancellor found an 
opportunity of making personal representations in Paris as to 
the sufferings of his country; in Feb. 1920 other Austrian states¬ 
men were in a position to do the same. Indeed, on more than 
one occasion Austria received temptorary assistance. Moreover, 
the general right of the Entente to a mortgage on all Austria’s 
assets, provided for in the Peace Treaty, was so far limited 
as to facilitate the acquisition from abroad of those commodities 
which were most pressingly necessary for the moment. A special 
“ Austrian Section of the Reparations Commission ” was ap¬ 
pointed to study the measures most necessary for a lasting cure 
for the ills of the body politic, and met in Vienna on April 17 
1920 under the presidency of Sir William Goode. The inter¬ 
national commissions which were to supervise the disarming of 
Austria by land, water and air, also came into operation. And 
thus Austria’s sovereignty no longer existed except in appearance. 

Renner’s first Coalition Cabinet was followed in Oct. 1919 by 
a second one composed of the same parties. It had also the 
task of establishing normal relations with the neighbouring 
states. The visit made by the Chancellor to Rome in April 
1920 on the invitation of Italy—on which occasion he was also 
received at the Vatican—was a not unfavourable introduction 
to these efforts. Among the “ succession states ” it was chiefly 
Czechoslovakia to which the Social Democratic party, which 
was as influential as^eycr, felt itself drawn, not only for economic 
reasons but also owii)|, to the many points of contact which 
existed between it^tandpoint, with regard to Centrol-European 
problems, and thlM^ circlip in Prague. The frontier questions 
raised by the Pet|ii 4 'reaty were not settled in favour of Austria, 
which Ipst among^her places the important railway centre of 
the-qHnomic negotiations advantage was taken by 
t[ Austria’s dependence on the Bohemian coal 
wmrni^ tfe fifcpr hand, in certain matters (naturalization, 
jlllPlliofgotectiA minorities, division of collections and 
compromise was arrived at. 

southern boundary Y ugoslavia. had to give up the 
Stvrian territory «hich bod not been assigned her by 


the Treaty of St. Germain. The Klagenfurt basin also re¬ 
mained Austrian, thanks to the result of the plebiscite of Oct. 
10 1920, in which 60% of the votes were cast against Yugoslavia. 
Trade relations were established with the kingdom of the 
Serbs, 'Croats and Slovenes, as with other states, at first on a 
basis of exchange of commodities, but were later regulated by 
commercial treaties. 

A variety of disturbances occurred from time to time in the 
relations with Hungary, where, at the beginning of Aug. 1919, the 
Soviet system had broken down. While the Christian Soci^sts 
viewed the new course of events in Hungary with sympathy, 
the Social Democrats and those with Great German sympathies 
—the latter because they saw their national aims endangered— 
were anxious lest the revolution in Budapest might bring about 
a re.storation of the Habsburgs in the basin of the Danube. 
Causes of discord soon made their appearance. From the outset 
Budapest offered a scarcely veiled resistance to the cession of 
the Burgenland (German Western Hungary) to Austria. Austria 
declined to hand over Bela Kun and the other former “ people’s 
commissaries ” who had taken refuge in Vienna; it even found 
itself bound, in consequence of the Copenhagen Agreement 
concluded with the party in power at Moscow, to aid the escape 
of the Hungarian Soviet leaders to Russia, in order to obtain 
the return of their own prisoners who were still kept in Russia. 
Only a few weeks before (June 20 1920) the International Trade 
Union Congress at Amsterdam had threatened Hungary with 
a boycott. Since this had only been exercised with severity in 
the case of Austria, the Hungarians regarded the Social Demo¬ 
crats of V'icniia as having provoked it. The growing estrange¬ 
ment found expre.ssion in a few unfortunate frontier incidents, 
from the Hungarian side. It also had its effect upon the internal 
politics of Austria, for the Social Democrats sought to prove 
from documentary evidence that Hungarian Government 
officials, in their various conspiracies against the Austrian 
Republic, had relied on the support of the Vienna Christian 
Socialists. 

At this point the coalition between the two great parties 
could no lunger be maintained. The Christian Socialists had 
gradually become sick of it since the Social Democrats would 
not allow them as much influence as seemed in accordance with 
the increasing tendency of public opinion towards the Right. 
On the other hand, the Sociri Democrats, by their participation 
in a “ bourgeois ” Government, gave the Radical elements in 
their own party, as well as the Communists, a handle for attack¬ 
ing them, which threatened the carefully preserved united 
front of Social Democracy with serious danger. In view of this 
tension, an occasion which was not in itself of any special im- 
iwrtance sufficed to split the Government coalition on June 
10 1920. Otto Bauer could justly remark, on reviewing the past, 
that his party, by its cooperation with the Christian Socialists, 
had achieved as much as was possible for a beginning. The 
Republican legisiation had answered, in so far as that was 
within the bounds of possibility, to the desires and interests of 
the urban proletariat. The position of the labouring class had 
also been recognized by the State. In the militia question the 
Social Democrats had entirely triumphed. Under the impres¬ 
sion of the recent “ Kapp-Putsch ” in Germany they succeeded 
in forcing through a defense-law, which set up a machinery of 
soldiers’ councils for the professional army provided for by the 
Peace Treaty; secured all political liberties, including also the 
right of coalition to those who had completed their service in the 
defense force, and by this means assured to the Social Democratic 
party for a long |im« to come predominant influence over the 
State’s best souroe-of power. As a set-off to these successes the 
ChriilM»S«cialistS'had managed with difficulty to protect their 
peasant franehase against inconvenient innovations, and to 
preveoft Ifllestions of Church and State, education and the like 
from, emerging in a critical form. 

The place of the Renner Government ivas taken temporarily 
by a “ Proportional Cabinet ” Proporskahinett ”) in which 
every party was represented by delegates without undertaking 
any responsibility for the Ministry as a whole; and it had to 
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carry on business up till the new elections, which were fixed for 
Oct. 17 igso. In the meantime it was naturally incumbent upon 
the Constituent Assembly to carry out its own particular task 
and give a definitive constitution to the “ Federal State of 
Austria.” Besides this the bill dealing with what had once been 
a considerable tax on property, namely the war-profits tax, 
was passed, under pressure from the Social Democrats in 
particular. 

At the new elections the Christian Socialists obtained 8a 
seats, the Social Democrats 66, the Great German party (formed 
from the old German National party and kindred groups) iq, 
the German-Austrian Peasant party seven, the Bourgeois La¬ 
bour party one. The distribution of the ga seats in the newly 
created second chamber, the Federal Council (Bundesrat), 
represented a similar balance of power. On Dec. g igao both 
Houses joined in the Federal Assembly (Bundcsversammlung) 
in order to elect the Federal President, Dr. Michael Hainisch. 
The new Cabinet, composed of Christian Socialists and officials, 
was under the presidency of the Christian Socialist Dr. Michael 
Mayr,' who had already presided over the “Proporzkahinclt.” 
While the Great German party assured the Cabinet of their 
benevolent neutrality, the Social Democrats went openly into 
ojiposition. They had had, indeed, to record a loss of votes in 
comparison with the iqiq elections, but they had none the less 
succeeded—in contrast with the fraternal conflicts of most other 
countries—in saving the party from disintegration. Even their 
relations with the Communists, thanks in no small degree to 
the platform of compromise adopted by the “ Workmen’s 
Councils ” which were common to both sections of the party, 
had been tolerable up to the summer of iqso, though bitter 
hostilities afterwards broke out on both sides. Thus in Feb. 
jgti the Austrian Social Democratic party had the satisfac¬ 
tion of holding together, in the spirit of its principles and under 
its patronage in Vienna, representatives of all international 
sections, from the Zimmerwaldians to the International Labour 
Association of Socialist parties. The tactical principles upon 
which this took place involvetl a compromise between the pro¬ 
gramme of action of the Second and the Third International, 
on which account the new Labtiur Association was given by its 
enemies the scornful title of the “ International Two and a Half.” 

The pitiable condition of the Austrian .State grew worse and 
worse. Neutral and former enemy countries did all they could 
to siive the country from the worst; in particular, ixjwerfulrelief 
measures of every kind had saved the poiiulalion of Vienna from 
dying of hunger. It is true that the want of cooperation between 
the United States and the Western Powers had so far rendered 
it imiiossible to provide that far-reaching assistance which might 
ensure lasting sidvation for Austria. Sir William Goode’s plan 
for putting Austria into a sound financial condition, which 
clearly proved that t he Austrian problem was not one of finance 
but a comprehensive political and economic one, had to be 
shelved, like those also propounded by Loucheur and Ter 
Meulen. At the end of March igsi the Federal Chancellor 
Mayr learnt in London that the financial regeneration of Austria 
was to be handed over to the League of Nations, to which 
Austria had belonged since Oct. igso. The “ Austrian Seaion ” 
of the Reparations Commission left Vienna a few weeks later 
(April 30 1021), the military supervisory commissions of the 
Allies having already been dissolved some time before. Financial 
delegates of the League of Nations arrived, to take up once again 
the study of the Austrian problem. The continued absence of 
organized help from the Entente had meanwhile—in spite of the 
counter-activity of the Vienna Christian Socialists, to whom is 
chiefly due the idea of a “ Danubian Confederation ”—strength¬ 
ened Austrian opinion in favour of union with the large economic 
area of Germany. On April 24 igai the overwhelming majority 
of the Tirolese declared themselves in this sense by a plebiscite 
which was carried out in defiance of the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment; the Diets of other Territories proclaimed their desire to 
follow the example of Tirol. The ex-Emperor Charles’s visit to 

* A. Michael Mayr (b. 1866), director of archives, professor of 
history at the university of Innsbruck. 
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Hungary at Easter had also called attention once more to these 
political questions. This occasioned two serious parliamentary 
conflicts, in the course of which the Michael Mayr Government 
was at times only able to obtain a majority of one. It was further 
evident that in spite of its conservative character the Cabinet 
had been unable to bring about an improvement in relations 
with Hungary. It could only have been purchased at the cost 
of concessions which would practically have amounted to the 
renunciation by Austria of the Burgenland (German Western 
Hungary). The position of the Government was only strength¬ 
ened to a certain extent by the fact that in May igzr all parties 
assured the Government of their suppxrrt in the economic and 
financial measures desired by the League of Nations. 

Set Dr. Karl Neisser, Politische Chronik for igi 8 -Jo; Ein Jahr 
Republik Oesterreich (1920); Oesierreichisches Jahrbuch, igso (1921); 
Gustav Stolper, Deutschbsterreich aJs Sozial- und Wirtsch^tsproblem 
(1921). (E. G-H.) 

Economic Conditions 

The collapse of the Austrian Empire, as such, resulted in 
the rapid disruption of an extensive economic area and entailed 
the severance of an economically restricted German-Austria, 
which contained only little fertile land, from the agriculturally 
rich territories of the seceding states. Thus the early cessation 
of the food supplies which the states had been sending into 
Austria rendered the position worse, especially as regards 
Vienna, and even then, in the days of the transition period, the 
authorities had to appeal to foreign Towers to help in the relief 
of the food shortage. The anxiety to procure the primary food¬ 
stuffs remained the main preoccupation of the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment in the course of the ensuing two years. Accordingly, if the 
harvest returns of the years after the war be compared to pre¬ 
war showings, a marked falling-off of production is apparent. 
Ill the territory comprising the new Austria the net returns 
of the yield of wheat, rye and barley, which in 1914 amounted 
to 9.713,000 metenentners, showed in igig only 4,518,000 
mrderzentners, and in 1920 an estimate of 5,300,000 metenentners. 
Even if the level of pre-war harvests should be attained, only 
about half the requirements of the population could be met. 
During the last years which preceded the war an average produc¬ 
tion of 5 million mz. of flour was established, while the require¬ 
ments at the time amounted to g- 5 million mz. The position was 
about the same with regard to other items of the supply of 
victuals. When the food problem became acute, especially as 
concerned Vienna, it immediately raised the question of the 
future of this city as a metropolis; for Vienna was the heart 
of a large empire, the seat of the administration of a large 
numljer of provincial industrial undertakings, end the centre of 
commerce and banking. Here the people bad spent the income 
which they derived from all parts of the monarchy. Only 
gradually was it shown, in the first year of the republic, that the 
economic predominance of Vienna reposed upon a much more 
solid basis than had been assumed in some quarters. 

At the time of the collapse the anxiety concerning the food 
supply found a parallel in the solicitude to obtain coal, since the 
Austrian output was almost wholly negligible. This, like many 
other products of primary importance, could be acquired only 
with great difficulty even in foreign countries, and, save to the 
extent in which it was obtainable on credit, could only be secured 
in moderate quantities by the release of counter-values. 

The economic structure of the new Austrian Republic is best 
illustrated by employment statistics, which show that in 1910 
agriculture absor^d 40%, industry and commerce 35%, mer¬ 
cantile avocations and transport 17%, the public services and 
the free professions 8% of the population settled upon its 
territory. It follows that the people were pretty evenly divided 
between agricultural and commercial pursuits; industry was for 
the most part concentrated in and around Vienna, to which city 
1,800.000 of the 6,500,000 inhabitants of the state belonged. 

Of the land by far the greater part is in the bands of larger or 
smaller {xasant proprietors; 38% is covered with forests, 94% 
is agricultural or horticultural, 16% grazing-land in mountainous 
regions, II % meadows. Conditions are relatively favourable for 
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the raising of live stock., as the census of April ipig shows as 
many as 1,9sa.000 head of cattle and 1,107,000 pigs, which in 
comparison to the returns of igio reveals a decrease of about 
40% as regards the latter, of about 20% ns regards the former. 

Austrian industry suffered grievously from the disruption of 
the economic area. To quote but one example: The yarn which 
was spun in the territory of present-day Austria was for the 
most part woven in the countries S. of the Sudctic Mountains. 
For the Austrian cotton-spinning industry, with its 1-2 million 
spindles, could employ a maximum of about 30,000 looms, but 
only about 12,000 of these are situaled in Austria, so that under 
present conditions two-thirds of the product of the Austrian 
cotton-spinners would have to be finished off abroad. The cloth, 
as a finished article, used to be made up in Vienna and thence 
consigned to Hungary, Galicia, and elsewhere. Similar condi¬ 
tions prevailed also in other branches of industry in the old 
Austria, but, so long as there was but one connected, economic 
area, these conditions evolved themselves naturally, being 
governed by the geographical position of the factory. The 
setting-up of customs tariffs along the frontiers of the states which 
arose upon the territory of the broken-up Austria entailed 
serious difficulties for all industries. The fact that Austria was 
cut off from the areas upon which she was wont to draw for her 
supply of coal became a consideration of moment, since only 6% 
of the demand could be met by the exploitation of her own 
resources, while the balance required had to be obtained abroad. 
Private establishments had to be rationed as regards coal, 
and the use of gas and electricity to be drastically curtailed. 
In Vienna it was at one time even necessary to cut industrial 
establishments off the power stations. Industry received but a 
fraction of the cool it required, and the ironworks, in par¬ 
ticular, suffered heavily in consequence. 

The principal industries of the Austrian Republic are as 
follows: First and foremost is the iron trade. (Under normal 
conditions the Eisenenberg in Styria furnishes from 20 million 
me. upwards of iron.) The industry lies within the area of the 
SUdbahn and around Vienna; it furnishes raw material and 
semi-manufactured articles which also form an Item of the 
export trade. Very highly developed, it employed in pre-war 
days some 3^40,000 hands and manufactured scythes, tools, 
screws, wire of all kinds, hard iron wares, etc. The manufacture 
of machinery gave employment to about 21,000 workmen, its 
specialty being agricultural machinery. There are four factories 
in Austria which construct locomotives, several which build 
wagons, motor-cars, etc. Of the textile industry of the old Austria 
the bulk is now outside her frontiers, but an impwrtant part 
has remained (in the Vienna area and the Vorarlberg). The 
great clothing industry of the old Austria had Vienna for its 
centre. Two branches of industry depended upon Austria’s 
wealth in forests—(i) the important timber trade (including 
the saw-mills, of which 257 were worked by steam and s.aoo by 
water-power; further, the furniture-manufacture, occupying 
about 14,000 hands); (2) the paper industry, which under full 
pressure furnished, in partly manufactured articles, 12,000car¬ 
loads of cellulose and 10,000 of wood pulp; in wholly manu¬ 
factured articles 7,000 car-loads of cardboard and 18,000 of 
paper, more than half of the products named being available 
for export. Further, in the working up of paper Austria is capable 
of good achievement. The electrical industry can employ some 
25,000 hands, and the rubber and leather manufactures ore of 
importance. Another important raw material remains to be 
mentioned: within the territory of the Austrian Republic an 
output of 200,000 tons of magnesite was reached in 1913. 

The two years succeeding the war were industrially unpro¬ 
ductive in Austria, because there was a lack of numerous raw 
materials, which were not to be had even for'payment, since, 
owing to the universal shortage, difficulties were everywhere put 
in the way of export. After the dtbicle, wm industries came to 
a sudden standstill. The worst period of crisis was in the winter 
Of 1918-9, and it was only in the summer of 1919 that a slow 
economic recovery began, based for the most part on the possi- 
ULities of export due to the conditions of the foreign exchange; 


at this time began on a large scale the “ general clearance ” 
of Austria by foreign purchasers who could take advantage of the 
low value of the Au.strian krone abroad as compared with its 
purchasing-power at home. 

The development of industry was wholly dependent upon the 
quotation of the krone, for in the spring of 1920 a slight improve¬ 
ment of the exchange in foreign markets caused a noticeable 
halt in ex[)orts, which only revived in the month of August of 
that year when the exchange was again on the down grade. 
In the autumn of 1920 a continuous improvement in Ihc situa¬ 
tion appeared in almost every industry; the frequent curtail¬ 
ments of working-hours gradually ceased, and new hands were 
engaged. By the clo.se of the year the furniture-manufacture, 
clothing trade (including the specially prosperous shoe industry) 
and the leather trade showed well. Only the metal trades, 
which continued to suffer greatly from the want of raw material, 
could not definitely improve; the locomotive works and the 
electrical trade were fairly occupied, but the position was espe¬ 
cially bad in respect of the manufacture of agricultural machin¬ 
ery and motor-cars. 

In accordance with the sociiil and i)olitical conditions of the 
first year of the war, a large number of social-political measures 
long demanded by the working classes had been passed. Of 
these some had been prepared and planned by the Austrian 
Government before or during the war, but had partly been 
shelved owing to political difficulties or the opposition of the 
classes interested in maintaining the old conditions; partly they 
had been unacceptable to the Government. Further measures of 
the kind seemed called for by the conditionsof the moment, which 
urgently demanded State assistance for the classes of the 
population most hard hit by the economic depression, especially 
the rapidly growing class of unemployed whose urgency threat¬ 
ened violence. The most important measures were: enactment of 
the legal eight hours’ working-day; new rules for work done 
at home and by children; prohibition of night work in bakeries; 
compulsory holidays for workers; compensation of workers and 
employees generally in the event of the transference of an 
industrial establishment or the sale of machinery abroad; legal 
regulation of collective bargains; establishment, on the analogy 
of the existing chambers of commerce and industry, of work¬ 
men’s chambers {Arheiterkammem) as the official representa¬ 
tives of the “ estate ” of workers; improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of domestic service by a special law. ,j 

A large part of this social-political legislation was occupied 
by the measures intended to combat the effects of unemploy¬ 
ment. In addition to the common results of the ending of a 
great war, unemployment in Austria was increased, not only 
by the special causes already mentioned, but by the stream of 
Germans expelled from other parts of the former monarchy. 
Thus as early as Nov. 1918 State aid had to be introduced for 
industrial workmen and employees. The sums allowed for relief 
were fixed on the basis of the relief given in case of illness, and in 
Vienna, as a rule, attained the maximum provided for, namely 
six kronen, to which was added in the spring of 1919 a small 
bonus by the commune for fathers of families and in the begin¬ 
ning of X920 a special additional grant by the State. The number 
of unemployed rose very rapidly: on Dec. i 1918 for the whole 
of Austria the total was 46,000, on Feb. i 1919 it was 162,000, 
on May i of that year the maximum of 186,000 was reached; 
but the decrease was slow, since the returns of Aug. i still showed 
133,000 persons out of work, Nov, 2 87,000, end-Jan. 1920 69,000 
and end-April 46,000. The number of unemployed was always 
greatest in the Vienna area, where the maximum was reached 
at the beginning of May with 1324300 unemployed, while on 
Nov. 22 there were 73,000 and end-April 1920 38,000 persons 
out of work. A very peculiar expedient was resorted to at the 
time when the conditions were at their worst. In order to occupy 
at any rate a port of the unemployed the factory-owners, who 
on April 26 1919 employed a minimum of 15 hands, 'were from 
May ig of that year compelled to employ additional workqgn 
up to one-fifth -of their previous, .establishment and replace 
every man whose employ came to, .an end by a new man. This 
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measure, which was meant to remain in force for only a short 
time, was repeatedly prolonged all through 1920. Its terms 
allowed exceptions and modifications under certain conditions. 
But if industry was able to bear the weight of such measures at 
all, if it was found possible to comply with them at any rate on 
broad lines, that is probably due to the fact that when they 
were made trade was progressively improving. 

The recovery of industry and quieting down of the political 
situation made it possible from Aug. 1919 to effect the necessary 
reduction in the relief of the unemployed, and by May 1920 to 
.subject the whole matter of the relief of unemployment to 
legislative regulation. With this object in view—apart from the 
fixing of a maximum period of time within the space of a year 
during which relief was given—^all unemployment doles were 
subjected to rigid conditions; further, all aid accorded was based 
on the principle of insurance, inasmuch as the State advanced 
the sums required for relief but thereafter recovered a third of 
the amount from the employers and a like proportion from the 
workmen by the contribution these were made to pay, so that 
it bore itself but a third of the total cost. The introduction of 
insurance against unemployment soon led to a considerable 
decrease in the total of persons who received relief payments 
(at the end of April total of 46,000, of which 38,000 were 
Viennese cases, falling by the beginning of May 1920 to 19,000, 
of which 13,000 were Viennese). Thus from that time onward 
the number of unemployed in receipt of State aid decreased by 
about one-half. During the remainder of 1920 there was at first 
a rapid increase in unemployment, which was connected with 
the crisis then supervening (caused by the improvement in the 
exchange, which curtailed exports). By July the total of persons 
who were out of work and in receipt of relief reached 24,800 
(of which total Vienna accounted for 19,500), but thereafter the 
totals again proved susceptible of rapid diminution, so that by 
the end of the year the decrease was illustrated by a return of 
16,600 persons out of work (of whom 13,700 were Viennese). 
By the end of 1920 unemployment in Vienna was greatest among 
the metal workers (34,500) and unskilled hands (2,730), among 
shop assistants (1,338), the employees of hotels and restaurants 
(1,338), in the building trade (1,430), in the catering business 
(709). In this group, however, figures a large number of un¬ 
employed who were not in receipt of relief. 

In the period which followed the termination of the war the 
Social-Democratic party acquired a lending r 61 e in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, its programme being to attain a new 
economic order by the nationalization of private cnterpri.se. 
A number of laws were actually passed with this end in view. 
The law of March 14 igig on the preliminaries of nationaliza¬ 
tion lays down in Paragraph i; “On grounds of public utility 
suitable Industrial concerns may be sequestrated for the benefit 
either of the State, the Territories or the Communes, and may 
be administered by the State, the Territory or the Commune, 
or placed under the administration of public, legiilly recognized 
bodies.” For the elaboration of further legislation aiming at 
nationalization a Government Commission on Nationalization 
was instituted and given the right to call as witnesses persons 
capable of giving information, inspect industrial e.stablishments, 
take cognizance of the account books, etc. The law of May 15 
1919, which set up the industrial councils, was also meant to 
serve the ends of nationalization, since on these councils the 
working-men were to gain an insight into the administration of 
undertakings and be trained for their future task of exercising 
a determining influence upon the industry. At the same time 
thb^stem of industrial councils was so planned as to fit into the 
■'testemic order of capitalist individualism. “ The industrial 
^(^ouncils are instituted in order to understand and to foster 
the economic, social and cultural interests of the working-men 
and the employees in the undertaking.” They were to safe¬ 
guard the observance of contractual obligations entered into 
collectively, and the compliance with laws protecting the work¬ 
ing-men, etc.; under certain circumst ances they could demand the 
production of the balance-sheet of the undertaking; in the case 
of public companies they deputed two representatives into the 
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council of administration or the board of directors, though these 
were not conceded the right of speaking on behalf of the com¬ 
pany or signing for it and had no claim to monetary compensa¬ 
tion for services of this nature. The industrial councils un¬ 
doubtedly proved useful in maintaining discipline in the factories 
during times of disturbance. The law of May 30 1919, on the 
procedure in cases of expropriation of industrial concerns, lays 
down very general maxims which deal with the provisions of 
future expropriation bills. Of Importance is only the proviso 
that the process of expropriation is initiated by a resolution of 
the Government, which in itself entails definite legal con¬ 
sequences. The provisions for indemnification in the case of 
future expropriation, about which a lively discussion had raged, 
are very vague. The law of July 29 1919 on socialistic enter¬ 
prises seeks, with a certain tendency to the idea of guild .socialism, 
to remodel the legal forms of business undertakings so as at least 
to prepare for the transition to new economic forms. “ The 
socialistic institutions {gcmcinmrtsckafUiche AnsUUten) are 
founded by the State, by the Territory, by the Commune, or by 
a majority of these territorial corporations, with the object 
of transferring existing private and public undertakings to the 
proprietorship or the administration of the socialistic institu¬ 
tions, or of starting new undertakings in this form.” These 
institutions were to be conducted by, among others, the cor¬ 
porations by which they had been established, the industrial 
councils of workmen and employees, and organizations represent¬ 
ing a considerable part of the consumers of the institution's out¬ 
put. A scries of such institutions was founded, partly in order 
to take over Government factories formerly engaged in turning 
out war material. Further socializing measures were arrested by 
the change in the internal political situation. 

The economic condition of Austria noticeably improved in 
the course of 1920; “ labour unrest ” abated considerably, 
and by the beginning of 1921 a distinctly favourable progress 
was recorded in many branches of industry. This, however, 
could not obscure the fact that the development reposed upon 
thoroughly unsound basic conditions, especially upon the 
difference in the price level at home as against foreign countries 
with a healthy exchange, on a scale of wages which, calculated 
in foreign currencies, was extraordinarily low, while the national 
budget was weighted with milliards spent in the cheapening of 
food. As Austria could not within a measurable time meet her 
own food requirements she was dependent upon the export of 
manufactured articles. It could only be hoped that, on a return 
to normal times, Austria, after t he recovery of the exchange, would 
become a suitable field for industry capable of meeting com¬ 
petition in the world market. The town of Vienna, thanks to 
its central position in Europe, must always be an emporium of 
increasing importance and also one of the principal centres of 
European trade. (K. P.; R. Si.) 

AUSTRIC FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. —An addition must be 
made to the classification of languages given in the article 
Philology {sec 21.426) as the result of the further researches 
since 1908 in the Malay-Polynesian field and S.E. Asia. The 
establishment of the “ Austric family ” of languages may well 
be considered the most important achievement of these later 
years in the work of comparative philology. 

The essenti.al unity of the Oceanic languages, though partially 
recognized long ago by Humboldt in his Kawisfirache, was not com¬ 
pletely demonstrated until much more recent times. The connexion 
between the Polynesian and Indonesian languages (including the 
gcogi^hii^IIy outlying Malagasy) met with ready acceptance, but 
the affiliation of the Melanesian was not so easy. The difficulty was 
partly due to purely linguistic differences, the Melanesian type of 
weech being superficially v^ different from the Indonesian and 
Polynesian, partly to the diversity of the races which raised the 
natural, but quite unjustifiable, presumption that the languages 
could not be of the same stock. It was, however, eventually proved 
that Melanesian could not be kept out of the Oceanic family,* 
and it has since been shown that Micronesia, though different in race. 


* Kern, *' De Fidji-taaJ,” Verkand, Kon.Akad. c. Wet. (Amsterdam, 
1886), Afd. Letterk., Deel xvi.; “ Over de verhouding van het Nu- 
foorsch tot de Maleisch-Polynesische talen,” Acles du Vie Cangrit 
International des Orientalistes. 
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falls linguistically into the Melanesian section. Also it ultimately 
became plain that of these three subdivisions Indonesian best 
represented the archaic family type, while Polynesian at the other 
extreme had gone furthest in the direction of simplification and 
decay.' Thus was established, by the strictest scientific proof, the 
existence of the Oceanic or Malayo-Polynesian family of languages, 
extending from Madaga.scur in the west to Easter I. in the east, 
and from Formosa and Hawaii in the north to New Zealand in the 
south. 

Meanwhile further exploration and research had revealed the 
existence in New Guinea and some of the neighbouring islands of a 
number of languages which could not Is- fiitetl into this scheme of 
classification, and did not even apparently form any family of their 
own, but only a number of distinct groups between which no ultim.ate 
relationshij) could be safely asserted.^ These .so-called Papuan 
languages (which have since Ixicn found in portions of Dutch and 
German as well as British New Guinea) are therefore to be regarded 
as a purely provisionid group, the tirne for their systematic classifica¬ 
tion not having as yet arrived. But it is quite certain tliat they have 
nothing whatever to do with the Oceanic family, though some of the 
neighbouring members of the latter have undoubtedly been in¬ 
fluenced and to .some extent modified by Papuan languages, and also 
vice versa, particularly in the matter of syntax.' Moreover there 
exists in an outlying comer of E.-istcni Indonesia a small enclave 
comprisi^ a niiniljcr of closely related and very curious languages 
which differ profoundly from their neighbours of the Oceanic stock. 
These arc the languages of the northern peniit.stila of Halmahera (or 
Jilolo), together wnth 'I'ematc, Tidore, and a few other sm.all ad¬ 
jacent islands. In sjiite of some attemjits that have iieiui made to 
show their ultimate connexion with the Oceanic family,' it cannot 
be saiil that the thesis has liecn jiroved or even rendered very 
probable, it is at least as likely that they are remnants of some 
archaic Papuan group, though the tribes that speak them are not 
Papuan in physical typc.‘ 

The Oceanic languages having thus tieen delimited,'' tlwre re¬ 
mained the further question of their source of origin. By an in¬ 
genious comparison of jiurely linguistic data. Kern had shown' 
that the common mother-tongue from which they were derived must 
have been spoken on some long coastline in the tropics, the east 
coast of Indo-China seeming on the whole to lie the most likely one. 
Here there were actually lang'uages, such as Cham and its immediate 
neighbours, which were plainly in some way connected with the 
Indonesian branch of the Occatuc family. But no really satisfactory 
attempt could be made to connect the tJceanic with any of tlie differ¬ 
ent groujis of Indo-Cliinese languages until the latter had been 
properly classified. This was done in part by Forlies' and carried 
further by Kuhn,’ but the final achievement was the work of W. 
Schmidt. In a aeries of admirable monographshe succeeded in 
proving the intimate connexion of the aboriginal languages (Sakai 
and Semang) of the Malay Peninsula, the Mon-Khmer group, the 
Palating-Wa-Riang grouji of the .Sh.an states, Khasi in Assam, Nico- 
barcse, and finallj- the Munda languages of India proper. All these 
are characterized by a structure ba.sed ultimately ou mono.syllabic 
roots from which more complex words are formed by means of pre- 

‘ S. H. Bay, “ The Common Origin of the Oceanic Languages,” 
" Hrllas" Revue PolygloUe Internationale, Vic Anuee; Thalheimer, 
Beitrag zur Krnntniss Her Pronomina der Sprachen Mikronesiens 
(jqoX), reviewed by Rtiy in Man (iqoN). 

* Kay, “The Languages of British New Guinea,” Jour. Anthr. 
Inst, xxiv., pp. 15-^9; Md. xxvi., pp. 204-5; Reports of the Cam¬ 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. iii.. Lin¬ 
guistics (xjoyJ. 

’ W. Schmidt, Man (1907) 106; Ray, Jour. Anthr. Inst. xxx. 
(Anthr. Rev. and Misc. 50). 

‘ Kem, Bijdr. tot de Tual-, Lund-, cn Volkenkundr van Neder- 
landsch-Indie (1891), Deel xl., pp. 493-530. See also A. Hucting, 
" lets over de Tcmataansch-llalmanera.srhe Taalgroep,” ibid. 
(igoH), lx., pp. 36^411. 

‘Schmidt, “Die sprachlichen Verhiiltni.sse von Deutsch-Neu- 
guinea," Zeitsekr, f, Afrik. u. Ozean. Spraehr.n, Jahrg. v. ancl vi., 
espec. vi. pp. 74-99. See also Van der Veen, De Noord-IIalmahera’se 
Taalgroep (1915). 

* It is hardly necessary to add that the languages of Australia and 
the now extinct dialects of Tasmania lie entirely outside this sphere. 
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fixes and infixes (in the case of Munda and Nicobarcse, suffixes 
as well). Both in structure and vocabulary they are altogether 
different from the large family, or agglomeration, of languages to 
which Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese and Chinese belong. 

On the other hand a considerable amount of work had been done, 
mainly by Dutch scholars sucli as Van der Tuuk, Kem, and Hrandes, 
to analyze the structure of the Oceanic languages; they succeeded 
in showing that the superficial dissyllabism characteristic of the 
family was really the result of an ancient agglutinative .system 
building upon originally monosyllabic roots." This left the way open 
to Schmidt to show ” that his newly formed Bynthe.sis of languages, 
which he jiroiKised to rail Austroasiatic, was ultimately related to 
the Oceanic (or ns he would style it Austronesian) family, so that the 
two could lie conveniently grouped under the generic name “ Atis- 
tric.” Schmidt’s arguments were liased both on similarity of 
structure and numerous cases of identity between the very roots of 
the two families; and so far as they were confined to linguistic 
classification his conclusions have met with general acceptance at 
the hands of those best qualified to judge. But his attempt to 
establish a corresixmding anthroixiliigical unity of the very diverse 
races speaking all the.se different tongues was not so successful and 
must be regarded as altogether premature. Most of these popula¬ 
tions arc blends, and though conceivably there may be some thin 
strain of common blood running through all of them, it is impossilile 
as yet to tlefine it or correlate it with the common element of their 
speech. Nor is any such assumption a necessary conclusion from the 
linguistic data. The .synthesis of the languages has established a 
purely linguistic unity, implying no identity of rare ami admitting 
the existence here and there (e.g. among the Negritos of the Malay 
Pcnin.sula, in Melanesia and even in parts of Polyne.sia)" of traces 
of older aboriginal languages embedded, like flies in amber, in the 
prevailing type of speech. 

BiuuotiRAriiY.—Brandstetter, Togofen und Madagassen (1902); 

Kin Prodromus zu einem vergleiche.ndrn Wiirterhurh der Malaiopoly- 
nesischen Sprachen (1906): Ccmeinindonesisch und Urindonesisch 
(1911); Das Verbum ... in vierundswanzig Indoncsisehen 
Sfirachen (1912); An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics (1916); 
Ferrand, Kssai de f>honftujue. comparfe du inalais et des dialectes 
malgaehes (1909); Kem, “ Taalvergelijkende Verhandeling over het 
Aneityumsch, met een Aanhangsel over het klankstclscl van het 
Eromanga,”__ Pfrfkjnd. Kon. Akad. v. Wet. (Amsterdam, 1906), 

N. R., D. viii.. No. 2; .Schmidt, " Ueber das VerhSltnis der Mcla- 
nc.sischen Sprachen zu den Polyncsi.>!chen und imtercinander,” 
Sitzunfsh. d. Kais. Akad. d. HV.i.t. in Wten, Phil.-hist. Kl., Bd. cxli.. 

No. VI., “ Die Jabim-Sprache ” (Dcutsch-Ncu-Guinca); ibid., Bd. 
c.\Iiii., No. ix.; Meyer, “ Die Papua.sprache in Niederliindisch-Ncii- 
Guinea,” Globus, xciv., jip. 189-92; Finot, “ Les etudes indochinoi- 
ses,” Bull, lie I'K. F. d'Kxtrimr-Orient.vm.. pp. 221-33; Cabaton, 

” Dix dialectes indochinois,” Journal Asiatigue, Mars-Avril, 1905, 
pp. 265-344; Aymonier and Cabaton, Dictionnaire fam-frangais 
(1906). (C. U. B.) 

AUTOMOBILE: see motor vr.mci.ES, 

AVEBURY. JOHN LUBBOCK, isx Baron (1834-1913), 
English banker (see 3.51*), died at Ramsgate May 28 1913. 

AVIATION: jce akronautics. 

AYLMER. SIR FENTON JOHN (1862- ), Btitish general, 

was bom April s 1862, and joined the army in-ilB8b. He served 
in the Burma campaign and the Hazara expedition of 1891, and 
greatly distinguished himself in the IIunza-Nligar operations, 
winning the V.C. and promotion to brevet-major in 189a. He 
look |»irt in the I.sazai expedition of 1892 and for his servicea-in 
the relief of Chifnal in 1895 was promoted brevet lieutenant- 
colonel. After sonic years on the staff, he commanded brigades 
in India from 1904 to igio, was promoted major-general in igog, 

9nd in 1912 became adjutant-general at Simla. This position he 
held until Nov. 1915 when, now a lieutenant-genend, he was 
summoned to Mesopotamia to lead the force being organized for 
relief of Kut. This vras comjiosed mainly of two Indian divisions 
which had been lighting in Flanders and were arriving in driblets. 
The urgency of the situation obliged Aylmer to pu.sh up the 
Tigris with little preparation; but he inflicted two severe defeats 
U|)on the Turks before being brought up, 23 m. short of Kut, 
by the lines of Hannah on the left bank of the river. He halted 
for six weeks for reljnforccments and war material before striking 

" Conveniently Bummed up in Brandstetter’s Wurul und Wort * 
in den Indoncsisehen Sprachen (^1910). 

““Die Mon-Khmfir-Vfilker,’’ Archiv. f. Anthr., xxxiii., pp. 59- 
loq; and in French “ Lcb peuples Mon-IGim8r,” Bulletin de I'Acole 
Fran^aise d'Exlrhne-Orient, vii., pp. 213-63, viii., pp. 1-35. 

’’ Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, voL 
ii., I.,anguage; Ray, "The Common Origin of the Oceanic Lan¬ 
guages,” loc. cit., and Jour. Anthr. Inst., xxvi., pp. 204-5. 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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afresh, this time on the light bank. Hi.s plan involved a long 
night march and assault on the enemy defenses, some lo m, 
short of Kut, at daybreak. But one of his divisions did not arrive 
on time, and when delivered the attack failed; Aylmer was there¬ 
upon replaced by another general. He was given the K.C.B., 
and after returning to India he commanded a division there for 
some time. Gen. Aylmer was the author of an important tactical 
study on Protection in War (iQt2). 

AYUB KHAN (1853-1914). Afghan prince, son of Shore Ali 
(see 3.77), died at Lahore April 6 1914. 

AZCARATE, OUMERSINDO (r840-igi7), Spanish politician 
and lawyer, was born at Le6n, Spain, Jan. 13 1840, and was 
educate(l at the university of Oviedo, whence in 1858 he went 
to Madrid and graduated in law, science and philosophy (1861). 
After obtaining a post as assistant in a public oflice he returned 
in 1868 to Madrid as assistant professor of comparative juris- 
prtidence and in 1872 was appointed professor. He was of the 
little band of Liberals who preferred to resign in 1875 rather 
than submit to the famous Oro\’io decree limiting the liberty 
of the chair. He was, however, reinstated six years later and 
became one of the central figures of the group headed by Don 
Francisco Giner, to which Spain owes most of its up-to-date 
educational institutions. He sal as deputy for Leon from 1886 
to 1890, from i8qi to 1805, and for later periods. In 1892 he 
became professor of private law at Madri<l. In politics he was a 
moderate republican. He was a keen student of English institu¬ 
tions and an admirer of English political life. In later years he 
accepted a share in official administration, notably as the head 
of the Institute do Reformas Sociales, which he had invested 
with his incoraiiiirable moral authority. He had also approved 
of the Reformist evolution of Sefior Melquitides Alvtirez. The 
austerity of his political views was such that on being defeated 
at the last general election he fought, he refused a seat as 
senator for life, which was offered him by the Government, 
lie died at Maclrid Dec. 14 1917. 

AZCARRAGA Y PALMERO, MARCEIO (1S32-T01S). Spanish 
.soldier and politician, was born in Manila in 1832. He early 
saw service in Spain tluring the mutinous outbreaks in Isabella’s 
reign (1854-6) and was next sent to Cuba and on a special 
mission to Mexico, later belonging to the expeditionary army 
against that country. He was promoted colonel in 1866 and 
entered the Ministry of War. He was employed by the Spanish 
republican Government of 1868 as chief of staff at Cartagena 
and later of the army of the North. After the accession of 
Alphonso Xll. he became field mar.shal and Under-Secretary 
for War. He sat as deputy for Morelia in the fir.st restoration 
Parliament. In 1885 he was elected senator for Navtirre and 
was Minister for War under Canovas (1S91-2) and again 
in 1895, becoming head of the Cabinet in 1897 after Canovas’s 
assassination. In Sept. 1904 he retired from the army at the 
age of 70 with the rank of general, and in Dec. of that year 
was again for a few weeks prime minister. Throughout his 
political career he was associated with the Conservatives but 
took little part in party struggles. He died May 30 1915. 

AZERBAIJAN.— The republic of Azerbaijan had no political 
existence until the year 1917, when the Trans-Caucasian prov¬ 
inces of the Russian Empire, exposed to the enemies of Russia, 
found in the collapse 01 the empire the need and opportunity of 
striking out for themselves. Nor has Azerbaijan any national 
traditions or history; scarcely, till lately, had her people a 
racial con.sciousness, the name, even, did not apply to the 
present state. Under Russian administration Trans-Caucasia 
comprised six “ Governments.” Of these Baku, with a coastline 
on the Caspian Sea, and Elisavetopol, adjoining Baku on the west, 
united to form the republic of AzerbSIjlin. The territory 
included in the two “ Governments ” was, originally, the portion 
of the Persian province of Azerbaijan (sec 3.80) ceded to Russia 
as long ago as 1813 under the predatory Treaty of Gulistan. 
Once a Russian possession, the ceded area lost all connexion with 
its previous name. But when in 1917 the two “ Governments” 
combined to declare a joint independence the Persian name was 
adopted for the infant state from motives of policy—it was hoped 


thus to attract to the new republic the Persian remainder of the 
old province of Azerbaijan, peopled chiefly by the same stock. 

Geographical Position .—Looked at Imoadly the republic 
occupies the lowlands of two great Caucasian river basins—the 
Kuru and the Aras—enclosed by the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus 
mountains, the watershed parting of the Black Sea, and the 
highlands of Armenia and Persian Azerbaijan. This fertile 
territory, rich also in oil, has a coastline to the Caspian excce<ling 
400 m., ami stands athwart the chief line of communication 
between the Black Sea and central Asia. Two-thirds of its 
population is a homogeneous race of Tatar origin closely related 
to the Anatolian Turk. They speak a form of Turki.sh, but, 
unlike the Turk, are Moslems of the Shiah sect: with their 
Sunni kinsmen of Anatolia they have, however, a definite 
sympathy. 

Area and Population .—The area of the “ Governments ” of 
Baku and Elisavetopol together was about 32,000 sq. m.; their 
pop., by the Russian census of 1916, somewhat Ic.ss than 2,600,000. 
This total comprised, in round figures, 1,740,000 Moslems, 
540,000 Armenians, 230,000 Rus-sians and other Europeans, 
and diver.se elements as the remainder. 

The territory claimi-d by the re[)ublic is not, however, alto¬ 
gether that of the “ Governments ” of Baku and Elisavetopol; 
but it is only of these that definite figures of tireti and population 
can be given. For districts containing in all some 15,000 sq. m., 
partly within and partly without the boundaries of the two 
“ Governments,” and carrying a pop. of nearly a million, are 
in dispute between Azerbaijan and the adjoining republics of 
Erivan and Georgia. Settlement of these <lisputes may give 
Azerltaijan a greater or lesser area and population than had the 
two “ Governments.” 

Industries and Communications .—The chief industry of the 
country is the production, refining, and exportation of oil and 
petroleum. Within 50 years the immense oil deposit discovered 
on the Ai>sheron peninsula had created the city of Baku, now 
the capital of Azerbaijan, with a pop. of 230,000. Indeed the 
production of oil in vast quantities in this region has had far- 
reaching indirect political results. It has given the state an 
importance out of proi>ortion to its population, by placing wide 
adjoining regions in a position of dependence regarding the 
vital commodity of oil for light and fuel. Still more, it has 
profoun<lly affected the direction given to lines of railway, and 
the development of rail and other forms of communication. 

By this process, and from the position of Baku as a port on 
the Ca.spian Sea—a sea nearly twice as great in area as all the 
Great Lakes of America together—the city became a centre with 
lines of communication, by rail and .sea, radiating from it in 
all directions. From Baku the Caspian Sea is crossed by ferry 
steamers to Krasnovodsk; and thence a railway runs for nearly 
2,000 m. through central Asia, skirting the Afghan frontier, and 
reaching the Pamirs. The city is in direct rail communication 
with Moscow; by railway, sea, river or canal every part of Euro¬ 
pean Russia, in fact, is within reach. By sea N. Persia ports 
are only one d.ay’s steaming. Through Trans-Caucasia Baku 
is in direct railway communication with Erivan, Tabriz in 
N.W. Persia, Erzerum in Turkey, and Batum on the Black 
Sea. Batum, indeed, is complementary to Baku as the terminus 
not only of the Baku-Black Sea railway, and of the pipe-line 
for conveying oil, but as the one port by which the great inland 
centre of communication and oil production, embedded deep 
in western Asia, can hiive trade intercourse with the oceans and 
outer countries of the world. The interdependence of Baku 
and Batum was well enough with all Trans-Cauca.sia under one 
Government; with the two cities in separate states friction 
became inevitable. 

Had there been no oil at Baku events in the Near and Middle 
East during the years 1913-21 would have shown a striking 
dissimilarity from the events which actually befell. Such is the 
important position Azerbaijan fills, by reason of Baku, on the 
confines of south-eastern Europe and western Asia. 

External Influences .—In the Pan-Islamic dreams cherished 
by the Young Turk leaders of Turkey, the republic, with Persian 
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Azcrbiiijan, forms the essential connecting link between Islam 
of the- West and Islam of central Asia and India. Tan-Islamic 
policy therefore closely affects Azerbaijan. But a further and 
more serious disturbing influence has been provided by Bolshevik 
Russia. For economic reasons, and in pursuit of her ambitions 
and policy in south-western and central Asia, the geographiciil 
IK)sition held by Azerbaijan made control of the republic a pressing 
necessity. The short and varied history of this small Caucasian 
state is, in consequence, concerned chiefly with the interaction 
of Turkish and Russian policy, and the inevitable question of 
Armenia and the Armenian people. 

History .—The history of Azerbaijan as an independent state 
may be said to have begun on Sept. 20 1917. During the spring 
and summer of that year upheaval in Russia had passed from 
symptoms to facts of omen for the world. In March the Govern¬ 
ment resigned, a Provisional Government was proclaimed, and 
the Tsar abdicated; and in April the Provisional Government 
issued its proclamation declaring for the self-determination of 
peoples and the establishment of a lasting peace. In June the 
Black Sea fleet mutinied, and the Russian armies in Asia Minor, 
saturated with Bolshevik theories and shouting “ No annexations 
and no indemnities!” abandoned their positions before the 
enemy and retired behind the Russo-Turkish frontier of 1914. 
On Sept. IS, Russia became a republic. 

Need for common action by the Caucasian peoples was evident, 
as the Turkish front was held now by troops whose military 
value was fast disappearing. There was, further, at least on 
the part of Georgians and Armenians, a genuine desire to u.sc 
the opportunity for securing some form of independence which 
should safeguard their national rights. The creation of the 
Russian Republic was followed, two dtiys later, by a Council 
of the Trans-Caucasian peoples, asscndjlcd at Tiflis, proclaiming 
Trans-Caucasia a Federal Republic. I'liis step involved remov¬ 
ing a Russian Bolshevik Commissar who had already been 
sent to Tiflis to replace the Viceroy and Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. The Commissar was ejected, but 
he transferred himself to Baku and there with Armenian 
aid established a Bolshevik Government. But the affairs of the 
Federal Republic did not prosper. Between Georgian and 
Armenian Christians, and the Tatar Moslems of Azerbaijan, 
were antipathies of race and faith not to be suddenly diminished 
or held in check. Each ix;ople, too, had its own particular 
intere.sts to consult. Jealousies and rivalries were acute; Erivan 
and .Azerbaijan had direp suspicions that Georgia was .scheming 
to use the Federal Republic for converting all Trans-Caucasia 
into a Georgian state. A fundamental opposition of outlook 
also existed on the part of each. All three desired to come under 
British protection; but that being impossible Azerbaijan stood 
out for Turkey, Armenia for Russia, and Georgia for Germany 
as the powers best suited and able to assure Trans-Caucasian 
independence. To the leaders of each of the fwlcrated peoples, in 
fact, the esscnti.als of a rapidly changing situation ever appeared 
different. 

The Treaty of Brest Litovsk, between Germany and Rus.sia, 
signed on March 3 1918, was followed by a Turkish invasion 
of Armenian territory in order to occupy the districts awarded 
Turkey under the treaty. Batum was another district allotted 
to Turkey, subject to self-determination by the inhabitants; 
but Georgia believed that with German aid the province might 
be preserved for herself. In effect the Federal Republic was 
now at war with Turkey, though with no intention or possibility 
of concerted action amongst its peoples, and the Turkish occupa¬ 
tion proceeded in spite of resistance on Armenian territory. 
Batum, too, was entered by Turkish forces on April 15. In 
these circumstances the republic resolved, on April 53, to make 
a formal dedMgtion of independence, and to open peace negotia¬ 
tions with Turks. But a German penetration of Trans- 
Caucasia fnbm' the Ukraine was now in sight. Odessa and 
Sevasitopol were both in German hands at the beginning of May, 
and Georgian policy looked more and more definitely to Germany, 
to the exclusion of the wider interests of the Federal Republic. 
A few days later German and Turkish delegates reached Batum 


to negotiate peace between Georgia and Turkey. This matter 
completed, Georgia and Germany concluded a treaty between 
themselves, by which German troops were admitted to the 
country, and Georgia received promises of protection, the 
maintenance of her independence and financial assistance. 

AsJias been said, a Rus.sian Bolshevik Government had been 
established at Baku after the founding of the Federal Republic 
of Trans-Cauca.siu. The area it controlled was small, but the 
Government had the advantages of position, supplies of fuel 
and food, and the comparative wealth afforded by the large 
and prosperous population. The Russian element behind the 
Government wa.s also supported by local Armenians, a section 
of the inhabitants numbering some 60,000. These Armenians 
were under the influence of the Dashnakists, the Armenian 
revolutionary society of extremists, whose methods were vio¬ 
lence, and who leaned towards Bolshevik Russia, And now, 
early in March, when the affairs of Trans-Caucasia were at their 
lowest, and the existence of the Federal state hung in the balance, 
the Russians .and Armenians of Baku ejected the Tatar Moslems 
of the city, and massacri-d some thousands. During the suc¬ 
ceeding three months, massacre of Moslems by Armenians 
spread to various parts of what had been Russian Armenia. 
With Georgia in private alliance with Germany, and Armenians 
massacring Azerbaijan Moslems whenever opportunity offered, 
the Federal Republic of Trans-Caucasia had become to all 
merely an empty name. 

The Federal Republic was dissolved on May 26 1918. On 
that date Azerbaijan and Georgia each proclaimed its separate 
existence as an independent republic and formed a National 
Government; at the same time the National Council of Armenia 
took control of Armenian affairs. As the independent Bolshevik 
Government of Baku still existed Elisavetopol became the 
capital of Azerbaijan for the time being. Turkish troops were 
now admitted to the Tatar Republic; and others, followed by 
Germans from Georgia, rcoecupicd Tabriz, the capital of 
Persian Azerbaijan, at the end of May. The Pan-Islamic policy 
of Turkey appeared to be prospering at this time, and its leaders 
looked eastward to making their next step into central Asia. 
With this as a possibility a small British column under Gen. 
Dunsterville advanced from Mesopotamia through western 
Persia to the Caspian, and passing thence by sea reached and 
tx-cupied Baku on Aug. 16 1918. Its purpose was to countenance 
and support the Rus.so-Armenian force holding the town and 
to assist the republic of Erivan, and thus prevent Turkish or 
German operations in central Asia. But the assistance and 
cooperation expected of the local troops did not come up to 
anticipation; a large Turkish force compelled the British to 
rcembark on Sept. 13; and Baku fell the following day. But 
Turkish and German operations in these regions were drawing 
to an end. The Armistice between the Allies and Turkey, signed 
on Oct. 30, and between the Allies and Germany 12 days later 
ensured the evacuation of Trans-Caucasian and Persian ter¬ 
ritory by Turkish and German troops. A British force from 
Persia reixcupied Baku on Nov. i6; a British garrison was 
placed in Batum on Dec. 27; and before long a whole British 
division had reached Caucasia to ensure the evacuation of 
Turks and Germans. The railways were rejiaired, and through 
traffic between the inland republic and Batum resumed under 
a British Board of Railway Control, thus preventing the acute 
friction of the past. 

On the withdrawal of Turkish troops from Baku the Govern¬ 
ment of Azerbaijan was established there, and endeavoured to 
organize an .administration. This was a work of infinite difficulty, 
for though the Moussavet party in power meant well, every 
kind of administrative exjicrience and knowledge was lacking. 
The British military authorities assisted, but soon found it 
necessary to take over multifarious civil functions, from pro¬ 
viding and rationing foodstuffs, suppressing profiteers, working 
the oil and shipping industries, and managing the State bank, 
to the administration of Posts and Telegraphs, Police and 
Justice. For the first time since Russian Government ceased 
in Trans-Caucasia order appeared in the republic. But the. 
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change depended on foreign ability and experience, and when 
the British troops were withdrawn in Aug. iqio Aacrbaijan 
relapsed into administrative confusion. An inter-state control 
of railways only was provided with some success, as a matter 
vital to all Trans-Caucasia. 

The Peace Conference of the Allies which began its sittings 
in Paris on Jan. i8 1019 did not greatly affect Azerbaijan, 
though the republic sent a delegation to represent its claims to 
large territorial extensions. The course taken by events in 
Trans-Caucasia before the Treaty of Sivres was finally drafted 
doubtless placed Azerbaijan outside the area to which it was 
thought treaty provisions could be apiilied. Except regarding 
frontiers in dispute between Azerbaijan and Armenia the Treaty 
of Sevres, therefore, avoided matters affecting the Tatar Republic. 
For these frontiers it jirovided that they should be settled by 
direct agreement between the states concerned; and, failing 
such agreement, they were to be determined by the principal 
Allied Powers. 

The Conference gave, however, no little attention to the 
problems of Trans-Caucasia. Early in igig it offered Italy 
control of the whole area, she having many interests there; but 
I he offer was declined after consideration. As an emergency 
measure the Supreme Council appointed an Allied high commis¬ 
sioner to prevent territorial disputes developing into hostilities 
between the republics; and by his influence neutral zones for 
the time being were established, and the situation was tempor¬ 
arily eased. But months passed and the Conference became 
more and more chary of intervening in Trans-Caucasian allairs, 
especially in view of Gen. Denikin’s operation in Cis-Caucasia, 
and his aim of reuniting south-eastern Russia. Stalc<l shortly 
the shadow of Rus.sia—Russia both of the present and of the 
future —lay over the land and created an incalculable situation. 
De facto recognition was, however, accorded all three republics. 
It should be noted, further, that in the draft of the Treaty of 
Sevres the importance of Batum to Azerbaijan and Armenia was 
recognizc'd by making the town and surrounding territory a 
free state under the League of Nations, and giving the inland 
republics definite rights in the port and of access by rail. But 
this plan fell through, and Batum was returned to Georgia, 
under an agreement confirming Azerbaijan and Armenia in the 
firivileges they were to fiave received from the free state of 
Batum. 

The Turkish Nationalist movement which became all-powerful 
in Anatolia in consequence of the Treaty of Sevres had a serious 
influence upon the republic of Azerbaijan. Nationalist Turkey 
and Soviet Russia each found itself opposed to the Allied 
Powers. They t herefore followed a common policy up to a point; 
and Turkish Nationali.sm and Russian Bolshevism went hand in 
hand, supplying each other’s needs iis far as might be, whether 
of means, material or opportunity. Turkey sought to recover 
the provinces in Trans-Caucasia from which she had been ejected 
by the Allies in igiS; she also require<i munitions from Russia, 
and direct access to Azerbaijan an<l central Asia in execution of 
her Pan-Islamic ambitions. Russia had her own quarrel with 
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the Allies to pursue, and her revolutionary mission to accomplish 
where she could. The oil of Baku, further, was a necessity for 
her economic life. These dillercnt aims of both countries 
converged on Trans-Caucasia, and implied the bringing of 
Turkish and Russian territory to a coterminoua frontier—at lea*t 
to a common frontier of effective control. Once this was attained 
all other things would be secured, including direct railway 
communication between Russia and Anatolia. Denikin had 
been driven out of Ru.ssia and now only the independent repub¬ 
lics of Azcrbkljiin, Erivan and Georgia stood in the way. 

Russia therefore prepared to set up a Soviet Government 
in Azerbaijan, and under cover of this change reestablish Russian 
control first there, and afterwards in all Trans-Caucasia. On 
April 28 1920 the XI. Soviet Army from Cis-Caucasia, some 
50,000 strong, entered Baku without fighting. Simultaneously a 
rising of local Bolsheviks declared the Rejiublican Government 
deposed, and established in its place a Soviet Government in 
alliance with Moscow. The Russian army, it was said, had only 
come to place the proletariat of Azerbaijan upon its feet. 
Effective opposition to the revolution was found impossible. 
The Azerbaijan army was disbanded; a revolutionary committee 
set up which sent the members of the late Government and many 
leading anti-Bolshevik citizens to execution; and Bolshevik 
economic theories were rigorously applied. Having seized the 
railways and consolidated their position in the country the 
Bolsheviks attacked Georgia and Erivan across the frontiers of 
Azerbaijan, but were repulsed without much difficulty. Russia’s 
camjiaign in Poland was in progress at the time, and not going 
well, and further aggre.ssions in Trans-Caucasia were therefore 
suspended. During this pause a Tatar rising took place at 
Elisa vet o])ol, in which several thousand Bolsheviks were 
massacred. The rising was promptly suppressed by Bolshevik 
troops; and they, aided by local Armenians, retaliated by 
massacring, it is said, some 1.5,000 Tatars of both sexes and all 
ages. From this affair arose the haired which the Tatars of 
Azerbaijan have since displayed against the Bolsheviks. 

Further Bolshevik and Ihirkish operations against Georgia and 
Erivan do not properly belong to Azerbaijan history, but they 
cannot be altogether ignored. Suffice to say that when Russia, in 
the autumn, was relieved of her Polish embarrassments, and the 
campaign of Gen. Wraugcl from the Crimea had plainly failed, 
she and her Turkish Allies turned their attention once again 
to Trans-Caucasia. By the end of Nov. both Georgia and 
Erivan were crushed, and Soviet Republics, dependent on 
Moscow, eslabUshed in place of the National Governments. 
Turkey regained the districts of Ardahan and Kars; in addition 
she was given the strip of Armenian territory through which 
passed the railway from Azerbaijan to the Turkish frontier; 
but Russia with an eye to her own future, insisted that Batum 
should form part of Georgia, and her will in the end prevailed. 
Russia, in fact, had recovered all but an insignificant portion 
of her Trans-Caucasian provinces; and Azerbaijan, Georgia,and 
Erivan ceased to exist as independent states, except in name. 

(W. J. C.*) 
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BACCELLI—BACTERIOLOGY 


B ACCELU. GUIDO (i8.^c>-iqi6), Italian physician and poli¬ 
tician, was bom at Rome 18,^0, and died at Rome 
I Jan. II 1Q16. After graduating in medicine at the 
university of Rome, he was appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessor of medical jurisprudence in 1856, and some years later 
became professor of clinical medicine. He soon acquired a 
great reputation as a practising physician, being especially 
noted for the accuracy of his diagnosis, and he devoted 
himself particularly to the pathology of the heart and to 
malaria; his studies on the latter subject proved of great value 
for the reclamation of the Roman Campagna and other fever- 
stricken zones. In 1875 he was elected depuly for the 3rd 
Div. of Rome, which he continued to represent until his death. 
He was Minister of Education in the Cabinets of Cairoli 
(1870-81), Depretis (1881-7), Crispi (1803-6), and Gen. Pet'oux 
(i8g8-g), and of Agriculture under Zanardelli (igoi-3); fum 
i88g to 181)3 he was vice-president of the Chamber. A keen 
classical scholar, he took an active interest in archaeological 
matters, although in some of his projects, such as the famous 
Fasseggiata ArcheologUa in Rome, he showed more enthusiasm 
than judgment. His labours for the isolation of the Pantheon 
and the creation of the Museum of Ancient Art and of the 
Modern Art Gallery in Rome deserved and met with more 
general approval. 

BACON, HENRY (1866- ), American architect, was bom 

at Watseka, 111 ., Nov. 38 1866. In 1884 he entered the uni¬ 
versity of Illinois to study architecture, but in the following 
year began work in the office of Chamberlin & Whidden, in 
Boston, where he remained three years. From 1888 to 1897 he 
was with McKim, Mead & White, in New York, excepting the 
years i88g-gi which he spent in Europe as Rotch Travel¬ 
ling Scholar. From 1807 to 1903 he was a member of the firm 
of Brite & Bacon, in New York, and thereafter practised alone. 

Among his important works were the Court of the Four Seasons 
at the Panama-I'acific Exposition; the Union Square Savings Bank, 
New York City; the Public Library, Paterson. N.J.; the W'atcrbury 
General Hospital, Waterbury, Conn.; and the Whittcmorc Memorial 
Bridge, Naugatuck, Conn. Of numerous monuments, some de¬ 
signed in collaboration with various sculptors, the following should, 
be mentioned: the Lafayette Monument, Brooklyn, N.V.; the 
Lincoln Monument, Lincoln, Neb.; the Longfellow Monument, 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Republic Monument and the Centennial 
Monument, Chicago, Ill.; the President Harrison Monument, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; the Civil War Memorial and World War Me¬ 
morial, Yale University; and the Parnell Monument, Dublin, Ireland. 
In 1930 the Lincoln Mi-niorial, at W.i.shingTon, D.C., designed by 
him, was completed, costing more than $3,51x1,taxi. 

BACON, ROBERT (1860-igig), American banker, was bom 
in Boston, Mass,, July 5 i860. He graduated from Har¬ 
vard in 1880 (ill the class with Theodore Roosevelt), and 
the following year entered the banking hou.se of Lee, Ilig- 
ginson & Co., in Boston. In 1883 he became a member of 
the firm of E. Rollins Morse & Bro., and in 1894 joined the 
house of J. P. Morgan It Co., in New York. After conspicuous 
success in the financial world he resigned in 1903. He was 
Assistant .Secretary of State, 1905-9, and then for a short 
time was Secretary of State, .succeeding Elihu Root on the 
latter’s election to the Senate. He was ambassador to France 
from igog to 1012. He attended the first Plattsburg Camp 
and was commissioned major in the U.S. Reserves in 1917, 
being assigned to the staff of Gcii. Pershing with the A.E.F. 
in France. He returned to America with the rank of colonel, in 
1918, and died in New York City, May 29 1919. 

BACTERIOLOGY (sec 3.156).—Since bacteriology is so com¬ 
paratively young a science, dating, as it does, from the 
introduction by Koch in 1880 of methods of technique which 
have made it an exact science, it is not surprising that the decade 
from igii to 1921 saw very considerable additions to oUr knowl¬ 
edge of the life and functions of the microbrganisms with which 
it is concerned. These adiiitions to knowledge will be reviewed 
here under two headings: general and agricultural, and medical. 


I. Genesal and Ageicui-tueai 

Variations in Bacteria. —It is probable that nuclear fusion 
between male and female gametes is essential for the preserva¬ 
tion of the special characters of an organism, and that in absence 
of sex fu.sion a species will tend to break up into a number of 
diflcreiit strains. So far no fusion, either sexual or otherwise, 
has been olxservcd amongst the bacteria. The characters of 
bacteria are extraordinarily liable to change according to the 
conditions of cultivation. Variations in morphology, cultural 
characters, physiological behaviour, virulence and pathogenicity 
have constituted one of the most striking features of modem 
bacteriology. Innumerable instances of such variations have 
come to light; space will permit of the citation of only a few 
typical cases. 

Bacillus colt in the peritoneal cavity in the case of ascites may take 
the form of a diplococciis; in milk or in urine it may develop into a 
dense network of hratiching filaments re,semhUng B. anlhracis. 
Again 71 . carotovorus, an organism causing disease in many vegeta¬ 
bles, when present in the plant tissue appears as a very small rod; 
eultivatecl on artificial media the rods are much larger; in broth it 
prows in the form of long brnnrhing filaments, and in broth contain¬ 
ing sublelhal doses of antisejitirs, e.g. phenol and alcohol, it de¬ 
velops as a minute coccus. 

It has recently been shown in seuaratc communications th.at cer¬ 
tain organisms, B. lepiscpiicum anti B. dysenteriae, when cultivated 
on artinrial media, segregate each into two distinct types, one form¬ 
ing round colonics, the other tlilTitsc and .spreading ones; these types 
show variations also in agglutinability and in virulence, though 
otherwise their sperifie characters are identieal. Once separated, the 
sprcatling forms in both eases remaip true to type, and the question 
arises whether both strains coexist in the materials taken from the 
infected animals or whether the spreading forms mjpear as mutants 
shortly after removal from the natural habitat. This question cun 
only be answered by investipations of cultures derived froni single 
cells: the fimling of segregation of mutants in cultures of this type 
would be of the greatest interest, but at present such investigations 
have not been conducted. 

The sugar-fermentation reactions upon which much reliance is 
based in the diagnosis of speries are uiifortunately very susceptible 
to change under different cultural rondilious; organisms can be 
“ trained ” to acquire fermenting powers w'hich they do not normally 
fiosspss. Strains of Bacillus carolm'orus i.solated from diseased plants 
grown in different localit ics were found to possess many various sugar- 
fermenting powers, but when cultured simultaneously through sev¬ 
eral transfers under the same conditions and again tested, all 
gave identical reactions. 

AH jiathogcnic organisms rapidly lose the property of vinileime 
when cultivated apart from their hosts, and once lost it is very diffi¬ 
cult to restore this character. Virulence is altered rapidly by a change 
of environment; the attenuation of the anthrax bacillus by cultiva¬ 
tion at 40° F. instead of at blood tcmiicraturc is a well-known 
phenomenon. Similar rapid reduction in virulence is attained by 
cultivation of organisms in presence of antiseptics. 

One and the same species of an organism may give rise to different 
symptoms of disease m different individuals. The pathogenicity of 
Bacillus anthracis is considerably altered by exposure to the ultra¬ 
violet rays; the symptoms produeed on inoculation of the altered 
strain into an animal are quite unlike the normal symptoms of 
anthrax. The change whieh the organism undergoes m the treat¬ 
ment with the ultra-violet rays persists after dally subculture lor 
upwards of two months. 

Transmulttlion in Bacleria. —Many experiments have been 
described wherein bacteria became so changed in character as 
to suggest that they had undergone transmutation. One must 
not forget, however, that usually in dealing with cultures of 
bacteria one has a mixed population, the progeny of several 
individuals. Even though the culture may be made from a 
single colony on a jilatc it is more than probable that such a 
colony has arisen from a number of organisms herded together. 
The method of culture of such a population will tend to favour 
one strain and depress others, so that this strain may eventually 
be separated and appear as a mutant. 

One piece of work, however, which requires confirmation before 
it can be accepted, should be cited in this connexion. It has been 
stated in n preliminary communication that Aiolobacler may give 
ri.se to tiractically every form of organism to be found in the soil. 
The large round form of Aiolobacter is said to pass in old cultures 
into a plasmodial stage from which it may emerge in the various 
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forma of bacilli, cocci, sareinae, cloatndia, etc.; in fact, all the forma 
common in the aoil arc held to be only atarea in the life cycle of a 
aingle species. If this should be confirmed by future investigations, 
the whole basis of the science of bacteriology will be profoundly 
modified. 

Industrial A ppUcalions of Microbiology. —In the fermentation 
industries much use has been made of the variations that can be 
induced in microorganisms by cultural methods. For example, 
in the alcoholic fermentation by yeast glycerine figures as a by¬ 
product to the extent of some two or three per cent of the sugar 
fermented; by the addition of sodium sulphite to the fermenting 
complex the process is profoundly altered and the percentage of 
glycerine is increased to some 33 per cent. Again, dextrose is 
converted by Citromyces into citric acid, oxalic acid and carbon 
dioxide; the percentage of citric acid is normally not great, but 
by high concentration of sugar and low concentration of nitro¬ 
genous food it can he raised to 30%. The production of acetone 
and that of alcohol from maixe by biological methods are processes 
which have been successfully worked during the World War, and 
encourage one to look forward to considerable developments of 
microbiology as applied in the factory. 

Bacteria of the Soil: Partial SlerUkation. —Researches at 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station have proved that soils 
which have been treated with certain volatile antiseptics or 
heated to temperatures between 56° and 100° C. show a marked 
increase in fertility. This results from a parallel increase in the 
bacterial activity, whereby the rate of the conversion of the 
organic nitrogenous matter of the soil into nitrogen compounds 
which are readily available as food for the plant is comsiderably 
enhanced. The number of bacteria normally present in soils 
varies from about 4 to 60 million organisms per gram. Under 
the above treatment with antiseptics or heat the majority of 
these are destroyed and the number of active bacteria is reduced 
to a few hundreds only. By no means all are destroyed, however, 
since many of the organisms of the soil are of the spore-forming 
kind and are thus able to withstand the treatment. After the 
removal of the volatile antiseptics, or after cooling of the soil, 
the germination of the spores is unhindered and the bacterial 
population of the soil is quickly reestablished. The treatment 
renders the soil more suitable as a medium for bacterial growth, 
so that the number of organisms quickly exceeds by some six or 
sevenfold the original bacterial content of the soil, or rather that 
of a control sample of untreated soil kept under the same physical 
Conditions as the treated sample. This remarkable discovery 
was made in 1909. As a matter of tact it was not an entirely new 
discovery; reference to the literature showed that the phenom¬ 
enon had been observed many years earlier by German scientists, 
but they had curiously failed to grasti the important significance 
in its relation to the fertility of the soil. Naturally under such 
drastic treatment the bacterial flora of the soil does not remain 
unaltered; many species, in fact practically all those which do not 
form spores, are entirely anniliilated. The very important group 
of ammonia-producing organisms contains, however, very many of 
the sporing kind, and the increased fertility of the soil is mainly 
due to the increasied production of ammonia. The nitrifying 
bacteria on the other hand are destroyed, and on the belief, 
current at that time, that the nitrogen of ammonia had first to be 
converted into the form of nitrate before it could be utilized by 
the plant, it was diflScult to explain the increase in fertility. It 
has been shown, however, that this belief had no real foundation 
but that, in the absence of nitrates, plants can obtain their 
necessary nitrogen in the form of ammonia and many other of 
the simpler nitrogenous compounds. 

The enrichment of the soil as a medium for bacteria seems to 
be the result of the removal of an inhibitory factor which militates 
against bacterial development. This factor in all probability, al¬ 
though the hypothesis is not universally accepted, is the protozoal 
fauna of the soil. On this view, which is supported by the strongest 
circumstantial evidence, though at the moment direct proof is lack¬ 
ing, the protozoa living mainly upon bacteria keep down the num¬ 
bers of the latter within the limits stated above, and the removal or 
depression of the protozoa by partial sterilization results in a 
corresponding enhancement of bacterial activity. 

Methods have recently been developed at Rothamsted by which 
the numbers of the different protozoa can be ascertained and the 


interesting fact has come to light that encystment of the protozoa 
takes place with rhythmic periodicity; certain species investigated 

f iass from the trophic to the resting condition simultaneously every 
orty-eight hours, a phenomenon which has its parallel in the de¬ 
velopment of the malarial parasite in the human blood. By counting 
daily the numbers of protozoa, active and resting, and relating these 
to the numbers of bacteria in the soil, it has been shown that the 
bacterial numbers vary inversely with the numbers of the trophic 
amoebae. 

The effect of partial sterilization upon the fertility of the soil is 
such that it has become a common practice and a paying proposition 
for the nurserymen in the cucumber- and tomato-forcing industries 
to sterilize their soils either annually or every second year. The 
beneficial effect is of rather short duration and in the course of a 
few years the soil reverts to its former degree of productivity, and 
in some cases shows, after the initial enhancement, an actual re¬ 
duction of fertility. These facts are not easily explained on the cur¬ 
rent hypothesis as set out above. Much attention was being fo¬ 
cussed upon the subject in 1921, and very interesting results were 
being obtained by the workers at the Rothamsted station, results 
which bid fair to revolutionize accepted views, so that the future 
might well produce a theory more in accordance with the farts. 

Nitrogen.—U has been recognized for some time that the nitrogen¬ 
fixing organisms of the soil are physiologically dependent for their 
energy upon carbohydrates, ana that the amount of atmospheric 
nitrogen they are able to fix bears a close relationship to the amount 
of carbohydrate material used up. It was demonstrated in J915 that 
the amount of fixation of nitrogen was also influenced by the pres¬ 
ence of simple soluble nitrogenous compounds in the soil solution; 
urea, glycocoll, formamide, etc., had a marked effect in depressing 
the amount of nitrogen assimilated. These results have been fully 
confirmed, and it is now known thiit so long as an available supply of 
soluble nitrogenous matter is present the organisms will make use 
of this source in preference to that of free nitrogen, for which a 
greater expenditure of energy on their part is required. 

It is only in recent years that the energy relations of soil bacteria 
have received due consideration; in 1916 it was pointed out that 
Bacillus myandes, a typical member of the group of ammonifiers, 
reduces ammonia, not as an essential by-product of its metabolism, 
ut rather in virtue of its power of obtaining energy from the protein 
molecule. If other sources of energy are available, e.g. carbohydrates, 
these will Iw drawn upon in preference to the protein molecule with 
corresponding diminution of ammonia production; in fact, in pres¬ 
ence of much carbohydrate the proteins will be entirely neglected 
and the organism will utilize the ammonia present in the soil as its 
source of nitrogen, thus competing with the growing crop. Probably 
most of the bacteria and moulds of the soil arc capable under suit¬ 
able conditions of assimilating ammonia. The process has not been 
observed in soils poor in organic matter, but in peaty soils it has 
been demonstrated to the extent of some 30 % of the added ammonia. 

Obviously then, in the Use of farmyard manure, the proper ratio 
of carbohydrate to protein material is a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance. If the amount of carbohydrate is in large excess, most of 
the bacteria! species will tend to reduce the quantity of nitrates and 
ammonia already exi.sting in the soil; at the same lime under these 
circumstances, provided the temperature conditions are satisfactory, 
the nitrogen-fixing organisms will work energetically. 'I^e effect 
will be a temporary depression of fertility, but eventually the 
nitrogen fixed will become beneficial to the growing plant. 

If the material is particularly rich in protein the organisms will 
produce considerable quantities of ammonia and the effect will be 
at once beneficial. 

If the air supply js insuflicient the organisms will tend to produce 
denitrification, taking some of their oxygen from the nitrates and 
liberating nitrogen as gas. It has been shown that dressings of 
farmyard manure may in exceptional cases do more harm than good. 

Symbiotic Nitrogen Fixation. —At the commencement of the 
decade the application to the soil of cultures of Pseudomonas radi- 
cicola was advocated as a means of improving the crops of legumi¬ 
nous plants. As far as the soils of the Old World arc concerned hopes 
of such improvement have been shattered by experience; its soils 
are already heavily infected with the nodule-producing organism and 
to inoculate them with any more is merely a case of ''bringing coals 
to Newcastle." In the New World virgin land exists which has never 
carried leguminous crops; here inoculation with pure cultures of the 
organism has met with marked success. Althougn from an economic 
point of view the study of symbiotic nitrogen fixation has lost much 
of im interest, in its academic aspects it still retains undiminished 
fascination. The_ adaptability of the organism has been further 
investigated and it has transpired in cross-inoculation experiments 
that several strains of the organism exist. Based upon trials made 
by various investigators the nodule organisms are separable into 
at least nine groups with reference to their power of infection of the 
various leguminous plants. Thus in one group fall the organisms 
from all the true clovers, species of Trifolium; in a second those 
from broad bean, peas, vetches, sweet pea, etc.; In a third those of 
species of Phaseolus; while those from soja bean, lupine and locust 
form each a sepamte group, no cross inoculations with these having 
been effected. It is also of great interest to find that on inoculation 
into animals a reaction occurs, agglutinins being produced which an 
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specific for the groups a.s tietermined by cross-inorulafion. By 
cultural characteristics also the urKanisms from different legumes 
show marked differentiation. Three distinct groups ran be made 
with reference to the rate of growth on artificial media, stickiness 
of the culture and Ofiacity of the colonies. All these facts form per¬ 
haps a legitimate basis for the. belief that distinct species exist among 
the nodule-producing bacteria. In numerous other characteristics, 
however, these organisms are so much alike, and as a whole they 
differ so widely from any othe-r species of bacteria, that it seems more 
consistent to regard the adapted forms as varieties of the single 
species Pseudomonas radickola. 

Symbiotic nitrogen fixation has been found to occur in plants 
other than those of the Leguminosae; glands in the leaves of species 
of the Rubiaceae and Myrsinaccao, which were formerly believed to 
contain protein crystals, have been shown in reality to consist of 
colonies of bacteria living symbiotically with the plant cells, re¬ 
ceiving their necessary supply of cartiohydrates and salts from the 
surrounding green tissue of the leaves, and in return giving up thmr 
nitrogenous by-products to the plant. These organisms have been 
shown to fix atmospheric nitrogen when grown in artificial culture 
solutions devoid of any form of combined nitrogen. Their rela¬ 
tionship, if a^ exist, to Pseudomonas radicicola has not yet been 
determined. These bacterial glands have been found in a number of 
plants, including Paeetta, Psychotria, Kraussia and Ardisia, and 
seem to be as closely wrappecl up with the well-being of the plants 
as are the root nodules of tne Leguminosae; the organisms are present 
in the slime between the young_ leaves before the opening of the 
leaf buds, and have been found in the seed between the scutellum 
and the embryo. Their introduction to the seed take.s place at the 
time of fertilization, the pollen tube conveying them from the stigma 
to the ovule. The infection of the leaves occurs immediately after 
the opening of the buds, the ordinary water pores of the leaf usually 
functioning as the ports of entry. In the cases of Pavelta and 
PjycAalrta, however, where the glands appear on the lamina of the 
luf, a special stoma has been described as an extraordinary adapta¬ 
tion of the plant for the reception of the bacteria. This pore is of 
exceptional size as compared with the ordinary stomata of the leaf, 
and IB said to lie filled in by growth of the surrounding tissue after 
its function has been fulfills. 

The benefit derived by the host plants from the presence of their 
nests has been clearly demonstrated by seedlings raised from 
oacteria-free seed—obtained by careful hot-water treatment of 
the seed—in sterile and inoculateil sand cultures fertilized with pot¬ 
ash and phosphorus but no nitrogen compounds. The plants grown 
in the inoculated cultures flourisned and (xissessed typically green 
leaves, while those in the sterile sand show^ all the signs of nitrogen 
starvation and soon died off. 

Cellulose Fermentation, —The classical investigations of Omelianskl 
showed that the cellulose of plant remains was decomposed under 
anaerobic conditions giving rise to marsh gas and hydrogen. This 
knowledge, however, dues not help towards an explanation of the 
rapid destruction of plant residues in ordinary cultivated soils where 
conditions are mainl); aerobic. It is wyll recognized that the looser 
the soil the more rapid is the destruction of carbohydrate material. 
It is generally supposed that fungi play an important part in these 
processes and many species of moulds and actinomyccs have been 
shown to possess the power of attacking cellulose. The American 
workers have invented cellulose media upon which bacteria can be 
cultivated, and have succeeded in isolating several species. Bacillus 
rossica, B. Amylolyticus, Bacterium flavigena and some fifteen others 
which arc capable of using pure cellulose as their only source of 
carbon. All these organisms are morphologically and physiologically 
distinct from Omelianski's hydrogen and methane organisms and 
grow well on ordinary gelatine media. The must powerful oxidizer 
of cellulose, however, is an organism discovert^ at Rothamsted in 
1019. It is a peculiar organism exhibiting two distinct morphological 
characters at different stages in its life history, a long sinuous thread¬ 
like form and a large round “ sporoid " form; it seems rather to be 
related to the spirochaetes than to the true bacteria and has re¬ 
ceived the name Spirochaeta cytopha^a. It is an obligate aerobe 
and rapidly attacks cellulose, though it has no power of fermenting 
other carbohydrates; in fact, the presence of sugars, especially ta 
the reducing sugars, strongly inhibits its action upon cellulose. Like 
the nitrifying bacteria it cannot be cultivated upon ordinary nu¬ 
trient media containing proteins, 0-25 % of peptone being sufficient 
to prevent growth. The products of decomposition of cellulose con¬ 
sist of a mucilaginous substance, small quantities of fatty acids and a 
yellow pigment allied to carotin. The discovery of tliis organism 
neliied materially towards the’production of an artificial substitute 
for farmyard manure, a great achievement in these days when motor 
traction has so reduced the available supply of this universal fer¬ 
tilizer. Moreover, the substitute has a considerable advantage over 
the natural product since the carbon-nitrogen ratio can be perfectly 
controlled. 

Sulphur and Phosphorus Cycles. —Considerable attention has 
recently been paid to the conversion of the sulphur and phosphorus 
present in the proteins of plant and animal residues in the soil; 
,by series of bacterial reactions, forming complete cycles, these ele¬ 
ments pass from their combination in the protein molecule into the 
forms of sulphates and phosphates, and so become taken up ami. 


once more, elalmrated into the organic constitution of the plant. It 
has long been assumed that the supply of sulphates in all soils was 
sufficient for the optimum CTowth of crops. This assumption 
w.as ba.sed uixin the low sulphur content of jilant a.sh; recent in¬ 
vestigations have shown, however, that as much as 90% of the sul¬ 
phur of the phant may he lost in the process of ignition. The amount 
of sulphur removed by the crop from the soil is now a factor to be 
considered, and it has been shown experimentally that sulphur 
may become the limiting factor for crop production. 

h'urther, the sulphur and phosphorus relations in the soil are con¬ 
sidered to be interrelated to the extent that the insoluble rock 
phosphate is render^ soluble by the action of sulphuric acid pro¬ 
duced in the oxidation by bacteria of the hydrogen sulphide from 
decomimsing proteins. Pot experiments have shown that the 
application of sulphur as a fertilizer together with rock phosphate 
tends to increase the availability of the phosphate; the evidence at 
present, however, is insufficient to show whether any material profit 
IS to lie gained by this method of fertilization. 

Sewage Disposal. —The purification of sewage by the aerobic 
bacteria which are normally contained in it is so slow, requiring 
many days for completion, that sewage disposal by this means alone 
has long been regarded as impracticable. A method of hastening the 
process was, however, discovered in 1913, and since 19:6 the “ Ac¬ 
tivated Sludge Process ” has actually been in succcssftil operation. 
When sewage is well aerated the colloidal suspended matter grad¬ 
ually disappears, lieing acted upon by aerobic bacteria, and gives 
place to a granular brown mass which rapidly settles, leaving a clear 
solution of the inorganic salts, such as chlorides and nitrates, with 
only quite small amounts of soluble organic matter. It was dis¬ 
covered that this brown sediment added to a fresh supply of sewage 
and aerated by a blast of very fine air bubbles considerably hastens 
the oxidation process. On reiietition, each increase in the amount of 
the sediment in relation to the volume of sewage is accom(>anied by 
an increase in the rate of oxidation, so that, when the relative 
amount of sediment approaches 30% of the total volume, oxidation 
is complete in the space of a few hours. This brown sediment forms 
the so-called " activated sludge,” and consists very largely of a mass 
of living organisms, bacteria and protozoa. 

In practice two tanks are employed: (l) the aeration tank in 
which the sewage and activated sludge are blown with air forced 
through jxirous material so that it reaches the sewage in a finely 
divided state, and (2) the settling tank in which the sludge is de¬ 
posited and from which an effluent reijuiring no filtration is run 
away. Any excess of sludge over and alxive that required to main¬ 
tain the necessary quantity of 25% to 30% in the aeration tank is 
spread out to dry by evaporation and forms a valuable soil fertilizer. 

The percentage of nitrogen in the activated sludge is considerably 
higher than that of the sludge from the sedimentation and septic 
tanks of the older and more usually emjiloyed method of sewage 
treatment. The restdts obtained from the activated sludge process 
in operation at Manchester show a yield of nitrogen per annum 
approximately equal to the total faecal nitrogen of the sewage 
treated, whereas in the older method much of this and all the urine 
nitrogen passes away in the effluent in the form of nitrates. 

It has wen stated that fixation of atmospheric nitrogen actually 
occurs in the process; from what is now known of the energy rela¬ 
tions of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria, however, any considerable 
amount of nitrogen fixation in a medium where the quantity of 
soluble nitrogenous compounds is large in relation to the quantity 
of carbohydrate material seems very doubtful. It is more probable 
that the conservation of nitrogen results from the fixation of ammonia 
which in the older process of sewage disposal becomes converted 
into soluble nitrates. 

As at present produced the amount of nitrogen in the dry sludge 
is about seven per cent. If by any means this can be increased to 
about in % and if ei:onomical methods of drying the sludge can be 
found there is a greiit commercial future for the process. As it is, 
around Worcester, Kngland, where by the activated sludge process 
something like a million gallons of sewage are treated daily, the fruit 
growers take away the sludge in a semi-dry condition and pay about 
30s. a ton for it as it lies on the works. 

Bacteriosis in Plants, —^The study of bacteria in relation to plant 
diseases may be said to have been in its infancy in I910. At that 
time—mainly through the researches of American bacteriologists— 
it had lieen shown that Ixictcria could enter healthy plants through 
wounds and stomata and produce epidemics of disease so serious in 
nature that the crops over wide areas were piirtially, and in some 
instances entirely, destroyed. The subsequent decade saw consider¬ 
able activity in the field of plant pathology, and the pathogenicity 
of certain bacteria fur plants has been fully establishen. In fact the 
number of species of bacteria now known to produce disease in 
plants is rapidly approaching that of the human pathogenes. 

In comparing the disease-producing organisms in animals and 
plants one finds bacilli freely represented in l»th groups, but 
whereas the coccoid types, Strejstococcus, Micrococcus and Slaphylth 
coccus, are freijuently responsible fur disease in animals, they 
have so fur never been found to be associated with a disease in 
plants; on the other hand the genus Pseudomonas of Mimila is 
strongly represented amongst the plant pathogenes while having 
no puice, BO far as is known, amongst the organisms pathogenic fbr 
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mail and animals. No explanation for these interesting morpholog¬ 
ical differences has hitherto been advanced, and if any significance 
is to be attached to them it has yet to be discovered. 

Exactly what it is that con.stitutcs virulence in an organism and 
makes the distinction between parasitic and saprophytic forms 
is entirely unknown. One naturally asks whether an organism 
may possess virulence for both plants and animals: so far as ex¬ 
perience goes this seems not to be the case; one may perhaps as 
the result of eating bacterially di.seased fruits experience a tem¬ 
porary disturbance of the alimentary system, but nothing of a 
more serious nature need be feared. On the face of it such a phenom¬ 
enon as a general occurrence would seem to lie unlikely from the 
fact that the reaction of the medium in the two cases is very differ¬ 
ent; an organism which is favoured by the alkalinity of the animal 
serum can hardly be expected to grow strongly in the sap of a plant 
where the reaction is often strongly acid, and vice versa. On the 
injection of plant parasites into laboratory animals nothing more 
than a slight local di.sturbance—an abscess—results or occasionally 
the animal may show a disinclination to move and take food, a 
malaise for a brief period from which it guickly recovers. In the 
serum of such inoculated animals antibodies, specific agglutinins, 
are produced but this probably has nothing whatever to do with 
virulence since it follows al.so upon the injection of the common 
saprophytes. 

The effects of bacteria upon the attacked plant are by no means so 
helpful towards a diagnosis of the disease as are the effects of liac- 
teria upon the human being. The specific .symptoms of disease in 
man by which the general practitioner is enabled to diagnose his 
case with more or less certainly, although he may have only a 
rudimentary knowledge of bacteriological technioue, have no coun¬ 
terpart in the diseases of plants. The plant jiatnologist mu.st first 
isolate and identify the causal organism, often a task of considerable 
difficulty, Iwforc he can arrive at a true diagnosis, the symptoms of 
dLsease produced by a number of different organisms being almost 
exactly similar. According to these group symiitoms the bacterial 
diseases of plants may be divided into four main types, namely: 
Soft Rots, Wilis, Intumescences and Local Jj'sions. 

Soft Rots. —The plants most attacked by rot-producing organisms 
are the root vegetables and potatoes. A certain amount of disease 
may occur while the plants arc still in the ground, but the greatest 
losses take place during storage of the roots through winter. The 
rot results through the. solution of the cementing substance, the 
middle lamella, which holds the cells of the plant tissue together 
just as mortar holds together the bricks in a building, Thispementing 
substance consists of jicctin material and its solution is effected 
through the agency of an enzyme, a pectinase, produced by the 
bacteria. The removal of this substance causes the tissue to lose all 
coherence and the cells to become reduced to a wet pulpy mass. 
Dise.iaes of this type are the “ White Rot ” of turnips, the “ Soft 
Rot " of carrots and other vegetables, the " Heart Rot ” of celery, 
and the “ Blackleg " of potatoes. 

Wilts. —A number of very destructive diseases is included under 
this head. The symptoms arc almost identical in all cases and are 
the result of the blocking U]) of the contlucring system of the plant 
by bacterial growth in the vessels, so that those parts of the plant, 
whose natural supply of watery sap is thereby rut off, die from wilting, 
and become the prey of all kinds of bacteria from the soil and air, 
anti finally either tlry uj) or become reduced to a wet rotting mass. 
Other symptoms are striping of the leaves, a general dwarfing of the 
attacked plants, and a one-sided growth of the plants resulting 
from a one-sided localization of the infection. The striping of the 
leaves is due to pigments, cither in the bacteria themselves or in the 
wood of the invaded vessels, making the lourse of these vessels 
apparent from the outside as streaks usually of a yellow, red, or 
lirown colour. 

Many of these wilts are caused by organisms which are extraor¬ 
dinarily similar in many of their characters. They belong to the 
genus Psesidomonas, are strongly yellow in colour and are indis¬ 
tinguishable under the microscope. They might be considered to be 
only varying strains of one and the same siiecies except that they 
show constant differences in degree of jiigmentation and in certain 
of their physiological characters; moreover they seem to be quite 
specific for the thseases in the plants or orders of plants in which 
tlicy have been found, and all attempts to produce disease in one 
kind of host by inoculation with the specific organism of disease 
in another kind have so far been quite unsuccc.ssful. 

Included in this group of diseases are the very trotiblesomc 
" Black Rot ” of cabbage and other members of the family Brassica; 
Wakker’s disease of hyacinths, which has been rcsiionsiole for the 
entire disappearance of some of the most beautiful varieties of 
hyacinths from the licds of the Netherlands with serious financial 
loss to the Dutch growers; and a disease of sugar-cane known as 
Cobb’s disease which proiluces heavy losses in seedling canes and 
also much difficulty and loss in extraction of the sugar by reason of 
the gummy slime which the bacteria produce, causing trouble in the 
crushing machinery and in the evaporating pans. Other serious 
wilt diseases are the wilt of cucumbers, the wilt of tom.atoes, pota¬ 
toes and other solanaceous plants, including tobacco whose cuitiv,a- 
tion in parts of Malay and other districts has had to be entirely 
abandoned as the result of this disease. 
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Intumescence Diseases. —Here the disease takes the form of large 
warty or pseudo-cancerous growths on the stems and leaves of the 
attacked plant caused by hypertrophy of the cortical tissues and 
mesophyll under the irritating stimulus of the presence of the invad- 
ing organism. Crown Gall, a destructive disease of roses, grape¬ 
vines, bops and a large number of other hosts, belongs here. In 
this rase the trouble is largely confined to the crown of the root 
where it extends from year to year, eventually growing to such a 
size that death of the tree results through destruction of the ron- 
tlurting tissue of the root. Another disease of this type is the Olive 
Knot, a well-known pear wherever olives are in cultivation. 

Local Lesions. —Loral lesions or rankers result through destruction 
of the external tissues of plants in localized areas upon the stems, 
leaves and fruits. Strijie disea.se of tomatoes is well known to 
growers in Great Britain; the Citrus canker is aserious liisease in 
S. Africa and S. h'lorida, and in the tropics generally Leaf Spot 
diseases of beans and of cotton have been shown to be caused by 
bacterial parasites. 

Control Measures. —At present there is no means of control for 
bacterial diseases in plants which can be of general application. 
Obviously the prophylactic and curative methods of injection so 
succesiifully used against dise.ise in animals cannot be of use for 
plant.s. i’lte use of sprays which are often most effective against 
fungal diseases of plants is of no avail again.st the bacterial ones. 
Sterilization of the soil might be of service against such p.arasites as 
arc infective of the plant through the soil, but it is clear that, in 
order to kill the parasitic form, one would at the same time necessar¬ 
ily interfere witn the normal soil flora upon the functions of which 
the fertility of the soil depends. 

In certain instances where the disease is carried by some biting 
insect, attacks upon this carrier have resulted in more or less suc¬ 
cessful control. A case in point is that of the wilt of cucumbers, 
where the organism is ititroduced on the mandibles of a beetle. 
In this case it is found that the beetle has a spet:ial predilection for 
the wilil stpiash, and by growing these in drills between the rows of 
cucumbers almost all the beetles can be collected upon them, where 
they can be periodically annihilated by spraying with kerosene. 
Another means of control is found in the manurial treatment of the 
soil whereby a more hardy and resistant plant is jiroduced. In this 
way by the increase of potash it has been jiossible to effect a con¬ 
siderable reduction of the Stripe disease in tomatoes. The rotation 
of crops, so that several years el.npse before a crop which has been 
diseased is again grown on the infected soil, is for the majority of 
imcterial diseases the only means of control known at the present 
time. In this way the parasite, not finding its particular host for 
some time, may die out or may become so altered physiologically 
as no longer to possess the power of attack upon the plant. 

References. —Gurney-Dixon, Tran.smutations of Bacteria; J. A. 
Arkwright, " Variation in Bacteria in Relation to Agglutination both 
by Salts and by Specific Scrum." Jour. Path, and Boct. (ipar); 
P. H. Dc Kruif, " Dissociation of Microbic Species,” Jour. Amrr. 
Med. Assn. (i92i);E.J. Russell, 5 [n 7 Conditions and Plant Grcnvth; 
journd of Agricultural Science; Journal of Agricultural Research; 
Soil Science; G. J. Fowler, " The Conservation of Nitrogen with 
Special Reference to Activated Sludge,” Jourrml of the Indian 
Institute of Science (1920); E. F. Smith, Bacteria in Relation to 
Plant Diseases; E. F. Smith, Bacterial Diseases of Plants; Phyto¬ 
pathology; Annals of Applied Biology; Bulletins of Experimental 
Stations, U. S. A. (S. G. P.) 

II. Medical Bacteriology 

It has been more and more recognized by the epidemiologist 
that one of the chief structural units in the bridge which connects 
one outbreak of a disease with another is the carrier. By the 
term “ carrier ” is meant an individual who, though healthy and 
thus unsuspected of infectivity, still harbours in his body 
pathogenic bacteria which, passed in the various excretions, 
constitute, when given favouring circumstances, a danger to 
those about him. These favouring circumstances may be with¬ 
held for long periods, but the individual, on the other hand, may 
continue to conserve and distribute the microorganisms for 
still longer periods—even many years. 

Disease Carriers. —A certain number of bacteria pathogenic 
to man find carriers among animals, for instance the virus of Malta 
fever, which multiplies and is distribute in the milk of infected 
goats, but mainly man is himself responsible. 

The carrier may be a person who has survived an attack of the 
disease in question and failed to rid himself of the causative or¬ 
ganisms, which, lodging themselves in the respiratory, genito-urin- 
ary or intestinal tract, continue an existence much as do the sapro¬ 
phytic organisms normally found in those regions. He may, on the 
other hand, be an individual who entertains the bacterium without 
ever having displayed any symptoms of the disease. A chain of such 
carriers, recording no history of illness, but passing on the virus in 
secret, as it were, would be the explanation of sporadic caws, say, 
of cerebrospinal meningitis, occurring in non-epidemic times, at 
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widely distant and apparently unrelated places. In the same way, 
the seeds of a disease may be conserved over long periods from one 
ei)ideniic to another. 

That the carrying of pathogenic bacteria by either man or animals, 
together with the opportunity of their transmission to others, docs 
not altogether explain the spread of disease is certain. A loss of 
virulence on the part of llie virus or an uc<iuisition of immunity by 
the population, or both of these occurrences, must be assumed to 
explain the gradual sjiontancous termination of an outbreak, and, 
similarly, the converse of those phenomena mttst be regarded as 
playing a large part in the recrudescence of an eitidcmic. 

The laws governing the loss or gain of virulence by bacteria 
are very imperfectly understood; even in the laboratory patho¬ 
genicity is largely beyond control; elsewhere it is entirely so. The 
two other factors concerned in the sjircad of disease are less elusive. 
Even though the carrier state is one which has so far shown itself 
recalcitrant to treatment, carriers can be, if circum.stanccs warrant 
such a drastic step, segregated, kept under observation, and finally 
recommended to adopt a course of life not likely to favour infection 
of others. To hasitcn or forestall the immunity assumed to occur in 
a community during the course of an epidemic is the object of 
prophylactic inoculation, a procedure of which the success has been 
furtner demonstrated during the World W'ar. 

Prophylactit Inoculation .—^The compound anti-entcric vaccine, 
which includes nil three typhoidal germs, B. Iyphaius,_ B. para- 
lyphosus A and B, was universally employed in the Hritish armies 
and was attended by excellent results, as witnessed by the following 
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Typhoid cases in the British Expeditionary Forces in France up 
to May iqis numbered 827. It was found that the incidence was la 
times and the mortality 42 times greater among the uninoculatcd 
than among the inoculated; up to August iyi6 508 uninoculatcd 
had a case mortality of 23-d %, while yofi inoculated had one of 5-2 V 
Similar good results attended the use of anti typhoid vaccine in the 
armies of other helligcrentB. It clearly reduced the total number of 
cases and lowered the luortality rate. Only in (lerniany was doubt 
cast by any appreciable numlwr of scientific workers on the efficacy 
of prophylactic inoculation. A smalt body of opinion there considers 
that only by the u.se of a living virus, as in smallpox vaccination, can 
a reasonable immunity be conferred. It has been suggested by their 
critics that the Kolle vaccine, which is u.sed in (Icrmany, is of in¬ 
ferior immunising power, and certain pre-war statistics, comparing 
the use of this vaccine with one prepared by Vincent's nictliod, bear 
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Other prophylactic vaccines, the use of which has been attended 
more or less definitely by success, are those directed again.st cholera, 
plague, pneumonia, cerebrospinal meningitis and iiiHiicnza. Tenta¬ 
tively used, because of its great toxicity, is anti-dysciilcry vaccine. 

Vaccine Therapy.—OO xct therapeutic cm|iloyment of bacterial 
vaccines has Ixicn extensively adopted and has, according to some 
workers, justified itself in such widely different diseases as furunculo¬ 
sis, rheumatoid arthritis and whooping-cough. Much work without, 
unfortunately, corresponding success continues to be done with 
vaccine therapy in tuberculosis. It was hoped at one lime that the 
administration of vaccines might be controlled by observations of 
the opsonic index, made during treatment, but the method has been 
discarded as not capable of furnishing a reliable guide to dosage, as 
was expected of it. . . , . ■ -i- 

Serum Therapy. —Tre.atment by inoculation with serum specilic 
for the disease !n question has made notable advances. Besides 
those long in use in diplitheria, tetanus and .streptococcus infections, 
sera capable of neutralizing the toxins produced by B. welchti, 
B ociemalicns and V. septique, all these gas-gangrene bacilli, arc 
now prepared. The efficiency of anti-meningococciis scrum has 
been greatly increased by the recently acquired knowledge of the 
physiology of the meningococcus and by improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of anti-toxin. Thus it was possible, by the use of more effrc- 
tivc sera together with more rapid diagnosis generally, to lower the 
death-rate for cerebrospinal meningitis in tlie home forces from 65 
in iqi4 to 35J% in 1918, and even to less than 10% where the 
infection was due to that slr.ain of the meningixioccus known M 
Type I • it is against this type that the most potent anti-toxin is 
preparable. Other sera the use of which has been attended by favour- 
&blc rcHults *ire those directed against dysentery and pneunionia. 

Anaphylaxis. —In connexion with the admini.stralion of animal 
sera, the phenomenon of anaphylaxis has to be recognized. In 
animals this condition results after repeated inoculation with a 
protein foreign to the animal injected. A guinea-pig, for instance, if 
inoculated with even a very small quantity of, say, horse scrum and 
then after at least five days reinoculatcd with the iumr type of 
protein, can in iome cases suffer so .severely that death ensues within 
a few minurtfci*nd this although the total amount of protein ad- 
ministeredoBlIlth occasions is very much less than that which could 
with perlatt have been given on the first occasion, l^hc first 

inocuiatibnihf+agarded as rendering the animal “ sensitive to the 
particular protein employed and may, for an animal like a giimea- 
pig, be as little as P'00<x)5 of a raillieramme. The second inoculation 
of o-i to O'J of a milligramme occasions the anaphylactic shock, 
which consists for the miiin part of convulsions paralysis and 
cessation of respiration. The causative agent has been considered 


to be a poison formed by the union of the antibodies, produced in 
the animal by the first inoculation, with the antigen (tlie jirotein) 
inoculated on the second occasion and has been called anaphylatoxin. 

A surprising feature is that, no matter what protein he employed, the 
symptoms are in all cases similar. It is for this reason that other 
investigators have thought anaphylaxis to be not a toxic but a col¬ 
loidal phenomenon, in which after tlie second inoculation an ex¬ 
tremely minute precipitation, a gel phase, occurs in the body, 
occasioning in the lungs mechanical interference with oxygen ab- 
somtion. 

In man anaphylaxis is not so pronounced as in some animals, 
for inst.ance rabbits and guinea-pigs, yet the danger is sufficiently 
grave to demand special care during serum treatment. 

It has been found in animal experiments that if the second in¬ 
oculation of protein is survived, the anaphylactic condition dis¬ 
appears. In serum therapy, therefore, if any anaphylaxis is to be 
feared, a very small " dcsen.silizing ” inoculation is given before 
proceesling to the injection of the full amount. The anaphylactic 
state is met with in persons who have, on some previous occasion, 
had serum administered to them, or, more usually, it is encountered 
as a natural condition, as for instance in those individuals who show 
susceptibility to some particular food.stufr, such as white of egg. 

Anaerobes and Gas Gangrene .—A group of bacteria which the 
World War threw into great prominence is that of the anaerolies. 
A wide divergence exists among microiirganisms as to the oxygen 
pressure under which growth is possible. The anaerobes require 
that oxygen be absent, or present in but minimal quantities, in their 
environment. The group is found widespread in nature; its chief 
breeding-ground being the inte,stinal tract of man and aiiinials, 
distribution proceeds for the most part along with the manuring of 
the fields. . . . . 

The importance of the group from a human point of view lies in 
the high toxicity possessed by several of its members. Its more 
special imiiorlancc during tlie war lay in the fact that wounds 
inflicted by explosive force are u.siially extensive and eart,h-soiled, 
this in such highly cultivated lands as those of I'laiidcrs giving an 
opportunity lor infection by anaerobes and for the subsequent 
development of the very fatal gas gangrene that was, particularly 
ill the first months of the war, such u frequent wound complication. 

Knowledge of the anaerobes has been, until the last few years of 
intenser French, Eiigli.sh and American work, in a chaotic con¬ 
dition. only B. bolulinus, whie,h occasions food-poisoning, and the 
bacillus of telanus having been al all .accurately studied and de¬ 
scribed. Of the remaining anaerobes little was known with cer¬ 
tainly; accounts were contradictory owing to non-rccognilion of the 
fact that the cultures with which work was carried out were not 
pure. In this way, besides there being great confusion in nomen¬ 
clature, the group acquired an undcscri’cd reputation for remarkable 
variability; it was recorded how one species melted into anolher 
with the mere alteration of the media on which it was grown and the 
result was ascribed to an inconstancy of spceics. In reality, it was a 
second strain, long dormant in Uic impure eiillurc, which was now, 
owing to a more congenial environment, able to assert itself. 

The usual baeteriological methods for the establishment of pure 
cultures which liold good in the case of aerobes are unreliable when 
applied to the anaerobes, which appear to possess a special property 
of not readily growing, unless a.ssoeiated in sonic numbers, hor this 
reason, the anaerobic cultures wliich “ take ’ are far more likely to 
be impure, and the concealed impurity may pass undetected through 
a whole scries of sub-cultures. 

A more refined technique and a more meticulous crilieisin of 
results proved necessary and were applied during later investiga- 

*^*'ln tlic group of siiore-bearing anaerobic organisms concerned with 
wound infections and apart from B. tetanu.s already wxdl studied, 
in spite of the fact that it also existed mainly in impure culture 
in the laboratories, three outstanding pathogenic, species have lieen 

svelchii, the most frequently found of the gas-gangrene 
bacilli, previously described under a variety of names and in various 
conditions of impurity as B. arrogencs capsulutus, B. Mrgmonis 
emphysemaiosae, B. perfringrns, B. enteritidts spnro^enes; (.2) Vtbrwn 
septique (Pasteur), the B. oedematis maligns of Koch, and (3) B. 
oedematiens, a highly toxic organism discovered by Weinberg and 

Seguin in 1915. , , , . , 

For all three, potent antitoxic sera have been iireparcd and the 
treatment of cases has been greatly improved by tnelr use. Certain 
slightly pathogenic anaerobes kucH as iC histolytifus are also con¬ 
cerned in the polymicrobic invasion of voiinds, as well as a series of 
definitely non-ixithogenic anaerobes,^ like B. sporogencs. Some of 
these may synibiotw'ally assist infection; others appear only in the 
r6le6 of contaminating organisms, taking no part m the morbid 


Epidemic Influenza.—To our knowledge of the aetiology of 
influenza the last world-wide epicli-nuc of 1918, with its enormous 
incidenre and with its appalling mort.xlily returns, such as that 
of six miHioiiB for India alone, has brought but an mrreasc of un¬ 
certainty. Discovered by Pfeiffer in 1892 the B. tnflw.nzac was, 
lit) till 1918, w’idely nreepted as the cause of that disease. Hut the 
failure, during the last pandemic, of a large numlier of bacteriologists 
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to isolate the bacillus from a considerable proportion of the cases 
investigated, together with the fact that the disease could not be 
experimentally passed on to either man or animals by inoculation 
srith Pfeiffer’s bacillus, caused a revolt from the orthodox belief. 
It is considered by many that the primary aetiolomcal factor still 
remains undiscovered and that the B. infiuenEofi, Tike the Strepto- 
coccvs and the Pneumococcus (the three pathogenic microorganisms 
most usually found associated with the disease), is but a secondary 
invader of the tissues, and even though of such malignancy as to 
be frequently the occasion of the fatal termination, still not the 
original causa causons. Owing to their negative findings, a large 
number of bacteriologists have concluded that this must be placM 
in the ever-growing ranks of the filtrable invisible viruses, orpinisms 
BO minute that even with the aid of the ultra-microscope they arc 
not or barely to be seen; of so diminutive a size that they are capable 
of passing through the pores of even the finer porcelain filters. An 
accepted instance of such a deposition of an organism from the 
sition of causative agent to that of a mere secondary invader may 
found in the case of B. suipestifer in the disease hog cholera. The 
true virus here has been demonstrated to be a filter-passer. 

From many parts of the world came reports of the proof of such 
theories of a filtrable virus in influenza, but in no case have they stood 
the test of criticism. With regard to the tiny globoid bodies shown 
in the filtered fluids, no evidence of their true influenzal nature from 
an infective point of view was forthcoming. They have been con¬ 
sidered to be inanimate particles of disintegrating protein or even 
ordinary contaminating bacteria gaining access to the culture tubes 
through a faulty technique. 

Those investigators who resent the attack on the orthodox belief 
in the B. influenzae as an actiological factor point out that not all 
workers failed to find that organism in their cases; that those 
employing more satisfactory media for the growth of the bacillus 
were able to isolate it in as many as 90%. They further point out 
that an illness recognizable as influenza has not so far been trans¬ 
ferable to ordinary experimental animals. Tliat man is not infected 
by inoculations with living B. influenzae is, they hold, discounted l>y 
the observation that it has not been possible voluntarily to transmit 
the disease from one person to another, even by such dra.stic methods 
as the swabliing of the mucous membranes with the inflammatory 
secretions taken from the eyes, nose and throat of pronounced cases. 

This paradoxical indication of a low infcclivity of influenza is 
qualified by the (act that the exiieriments have been carried out 
during and subsequent to the pandemic, when persons chosen for 
the experiment as normal, because of their not having succumbed to 
an attack of the disease, may lie regarded on those very grounds as 
possessing a considerable degree of natural immunity, and therefore 
as not being acceptable as normal at all. More recently, experb 
mental infection of both monkeys and man with influenza liacilli 
and the production of acute resiiiratory disea.se have been demon¬ 
strated, hut the identity of the illness evoked with that of epidemic 
influenza is far from established. The whole question of the aetiology 
of influenza is still suh judice, 

A New Paratyphoid. —Early in the war, in a number of the armies 
engaged in the Near East, an illness was noticed which, although 
it corresponded clinically in many ways with enteric, did not yield 
a virus agreeing w'ith any of the three well-known organisms of that 
group of diseases— B. typhosus, B. paralyphosus A or B —though 
culturally it was identical with the last-named. The bacillus that 
was isolated by Hirschfeld from cases occurring in the Serbian army 
was called by him B. paralyphosus C, and included in the anti- 
enteric v.accine used in the Serbian forces. Neukirch, recording 
recognition of it earlier on the Turkish front, gave it the name 
of B. Erzindian. As the organism agrees culturally with and is 
serologically related to B. paralyphosus B, it has been suggested by 
others that it should, tor simplicity’s sake, be regardeil as one of 
the many paratyphoid B types. Some workers have insisted on 
the identity of this so-called paratyphoid C with the bacillus found in 
pigs sufTermg from swine fever and called variously B. suipestifer, 
B. of hog cholera, and B. Voldagsen, but, though the relationship is 
very close, identity does not seem to have lieen proved. This 
newly recognized type of paratyphoid B, apparently in the main of 
Eastern habitat, has no doubt often in the past masqueraded as an 
atypical or inagglutinable paratyphoid bacillus. 

typhus Faier. —Another disease that sprang into special promi¬ 
nence during the war, and the aetiology of which has received con¬ 
siderable elucichation, is typhus. NicoTle and his collaborators first 
gave exrierimental proof of the transmission of typhus to monkeys 
by the oody louse. In the case of man such lalxiratory demonstra¬ 
tion has, however, liecause of the severity of the disease, lieen mainly 
accidental and therefore incomplete. But while there are other 
theories of supplementary means of infection, such as that it is air¬ 
borne or transmitted by droplet infection, evidence that the louse is 
the only carrier or communicator of typhus has accumulated to 3 
great extent. The sole measure for the OTCcessful combating of 
an epidemic has been a de-lousing campaign. The effect of §ood 
ventilation in preventing infection spreading from patients in a 
ward, at first regarded as a proof of its air-borne nature, can now 
be explained by the fact that lowered temperatures are inimical to 
the activities of lice. In cool, well-ventilated rooms these vermin will 
refrain from leaving the bodies of their hosts, and should they be 
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driven to do so by the high temperature of a very feverish case or 
the lowered one of a corpse, they will be handicapped in their search 
for a new host. Against the complicity of other insects, such as the 
flea and the bed-bug, there are the observations that typhus is con¬ 
tracted only after close contact, which for flea-borne (liseascs is not 
necessarily the case; while, did the bed-bug play a [lart in infection, 
typhus would be a house disease and not one transmitted fur the 
main part through the agency of lice-ridden clothes. 

In 1910 Ricketts and Wilder described very small bodies seen 
in the gut of lice taken from typhus patients. In 1916 Rocha Lima 
repeatM the observation. He regarded them as protozoal in nature 
and classified them as chlamydozoa. The chlamyuuzoa are organisms 
more minute than bacteria, consisting at one stage of but a speck of 
chromatin with no cytoplasm or membrane of any kind. At some 
period of their life-cycle they arc filtrable. The viruses of rabies, 
twliomyelitis, scarlet fever and vaccinia have among others been 
regarded as belonging to the chlamydozoa. The form seen in typhus 
lice was called by Kocha Lima Rickettsia prtmazeki, to commemorate 
two workers who had succumbed to typhus infection during their 
investigations; Ricketts being also, in 1909, the first to describe 
bodies of this nature in the tick which transmits the disease known 
as Rocky Mountain fever. The actiological relationship of these 
bodies to typhus is being generally recognized. The criticism that 
similar bodies have been found where no typhus existed has been 
countered by the discovery that a different species, the Rickettsia 
guintana, is associated with the disease trench fever, and the as¬ 
sumption that, as there are a variety of Rickettsia, some may well 
be apathogenic for man. Belief in the causative nature of such 
bacilli as that of Plotz and the Proteus X Jp of Weil and Felix now 
finds little support, indeed, when lice are fed with the latter or¬ 
ganism, they die within the period it takes a louse to liecome infec¬ 
tive after it has had access to a typhus patient. The defenders of a 
filtrable virus as the infecting agent are met by the fact that some 
forms of Rickettsia have been described of so small a size that their 
passage through a filter fine enough to retain bacteria would be possible. 

Trench Fever. —In 1916 Tiipfer recorded the occurrence of Rick¬ 
ettsia bodies in the blood of aiul in lice taken from individuals suffer¬ 
ing from what has in different countries been called trench or 
Volhynian fever. The iiistification for the association of this 
Rickettsia guintana or Volhynia with the febrile disease rests on 
much the same kind of cvitTence as that furnished in the case of 
typhus; but here experimental work on man has lieen possible, and 
Arkwright, Bacot and Duncan have definitely proved the in- 
fectivity of the Rickettsia-containing lice and their excreta for 
human beings. 

Yellow Fever and Infectious Jaundice. —A great deal of enlighten¬ 
ing work was carried out on yellow fever during 1919-21 by the 
japanese research worker Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute. 
Previous to his investigations most of our knowledge of the aetiolog- 
ical factors in this most dreaded of tropical diseases rested on the 
courageous work with its attendant loss of human life performed by 
the American 'V'ellow Fever Comniission in iqtx). It was then 
established that yellow fever was an insect-borne disease, the vector 
bcinp the mosiiuito Stegomyia calopus. Many other data, concerning 
the incubation period of the disease and tlie life-cycle of the virus, 
which was sliown to be filtrable, were also established. But the 
causal agent was neither isolated nor seen. It remained for Noguchi 
to detect in yellow-fever cases a spirochaete, an organism of similar 
nature to the specific agent of syphilis, a protozoiin, and to prove, 
short of reproduction of the disease in man, its actiological relation¬ 
ship to yellow fever. This organism he named Leptospira icleroidcs. 
He found it to be very closely related to, though not identical with, 
the leptospira discovered inocpcndeutly by Inada and Ido in Japan 
and by Uhlenhut and Fromme in Germany in cases of infective jaun¬ 
dice or Weil’s disease. This latter organism has for hosts both rats 
and mice, and has been named L. icterohaemorrhaeiae; an anti-serum 
is made with the leptospira of infectious jaundice and possesses 
considerable curative value. Noguchi’s reports on anti-yellow fever 
inoculation are only just beginning to appear but already show 
favourable results. 

Wassermann Test. —Among laboratory diagnostic methods of a 
serological character, the Wassermann test for the detection of 
syphilitic infection still maintains its position of prominence. The 
reaction, which is a complicated one, declares itself as positive or 
negative by the power the patient’s serum has or has not of going 
into combination with guinea-pig complement and an extract of 
animal tissues. This was at first regarded as an immunity reaction, 
involving the usual antigen, anti-body and complement, with the 
Spirochaeta pallida (the virus of syphilis) acting as antigen. But 
it is now known that that organism docs not play a part at all in 
the test, which is considered to be ^n interaction between lipoid 
b^ies (in the tissue extract), anti-lipoid bodies biresent in syphilitic 
sera owing to the abnormal production of lipoids during the course 
of the disease) and complement (guinea-pig serum). Many modifica¬ 
tions of the original Wassermann reaction are in use, mainly charac¬ 
terized by increased complexity of technique, but the new diagnostic 
method of Sachs and Georgi is comparatively simple, consisting 
merely of interaction between the patient’s serum and a lipoid solu¬ 
tion; it is apparently of satisfactory reliability. 
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' Agglniinalion Test .—A serological teat which has undergone 
some development In recent years is that of agglutination. It has 
become more necessary to distinguish between specific and group 
agglutination. When an agglutinating serum has been prc[iared by 
inoculating an animal with one species of bacteria, it is found that 
the serum is capable, not only of agglutinating that species to a 
high degree (specific agglutination), out also frequently of aggluti¬ 
nating other closely related species (group or co-agglutination), and 
this sometimes to practically the same extent as it docs the homolo¬ 
gous species. Further, it has been observed that an organism isolated 
from an individual infected with some other quite alien, bacterial 


paragglutinatlon is that of a certain strain of B. proteus, named by 
Its discoverers Xip, and Isolated by them from cases of typhus. Here 
an organism, well known as an agent of bacterial deconiposition 
and of some virulence for the human body, though productive of no 
symptoms comparable with those of typhus and believed not to 
participate in that disease at all, has acquired the property of ag¬ 
glutinating with the scrum of individuals who have contracted ty¬ 
phus. This it does to so marked a degree that the paragglutinatlon 
has actually been used as a means of diagnosing the illness, far re¬ 
moved from one another though B. proteus and the camsal agent of 
typhus are in the scale of living organisms. And in this case, the 
paragglutinating character has been seen to be more than a tempo¬ 
rary acquisition. 

Absorption Test.—Ta distinguish between specific and non-specific 
or group agglutination, a mollification of the agglutination test is 
employed—the absorption test. It is found that, after complete 
absorption of a serum with its own specific species, all agglutinins 
have been removed. When a co-agglutinating species is employed 
only the group agglutinins will be absorbed, the specific agglutinins 
remaining intact. By this means it has been possible to discriraitiate 
between closely related strains and to divide species into a variety 
of types. This has been notably the case with the pneumococcus, 
the meningococcus, the dysentere and paratyphoid B groups. The 
recognition of the existence of cliflerent types of pneumococci and 
meningococci has proved of great iniiKirlance for diagnostic, prophy¬ 
lactic and therapeutic reasons. In the case of prophylactic inocula¬ 
tion against pneumonia, as carried out so extensively by luster on 
South African miners, it was seen to be very cssenual that the types 
predominant should be outstandingly represented in the vaccine 
used. Ill the serum therapy of born pneumonia and cerebrospinal 
meningitis cases it is necessary for the best results that the tyjK’ of 
pneumococcus and meningococcus concernerl should be known and a 
corresponding anti-scrum administered. When dealing with H. 
tetanus, on the other hand, the importance of distinguLshing between 
the various agglutinatory and absorptive types docs not maintain; 
an identical toxic clement apiiears to be common to them all, .so 
that one anti-toxin serves for whatever type may be responsible for 
the infection. 

Schick Test .—Valuable aid in combating diphtheria epidemics 
is afforded by the Schick test. This supplies a criterion of the 
immunity an individual possesse.s against infection by the diphtheria 
bacillus and is carried out by the injection of a small quantity of 
diphtheria toxin into the skin of the person tested. If the individual 
possesses immunity the toxin is neutralixeil and no reaction in the 
tis.sues takes place; if there is no immunity the toxin, by irritation 
of the skin, sets up a small inflammatory condition which is easily 
recognizable. The practical application of this measure lies in the 
possibility thus afforded of discovering, in, say, a school or other 
large body of jKoplc who are running the risk of diphtheria infection, 
which individuals possess no natural immunity and thus need safe¬ 
guarding. The treatment, which may then be limited to those re¬ 
quiring It, consists of pas.sive immunization with diphtheria anti¬ 
toxin, if protection is needed for but a short time; or, if active 
immunization, by ipjegting a mixture of toxinand anti-toxin, in which 
case the immunity acquired may be exfiecled to la.st for one to two 
years,. Those individuals who, without treatment, di.sclose by the 
SOTclc 'test a natural immunity are regarded as possessing it prob- 
ibiy'foflife. . j 

KEi^SlNCKs.—References to most of the work here det.ailed can 
be foi^lhnly in the jourmals speiually devoted to those subjects, the 
more important of these being :—British Medical Journal; Lane.et; 
Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology; Journal of Hygiene; Tropical 
Diseases Bulletin; Special Reports of the Medical Research Council; 
Journal of Kxperimental Medicine; Journal of Infectious Diseases; 
Journal of Medical Research; International Journal of Public Health; 
Annales de Ilnstitul Pasteur; Bulletin de I'InstUut Pasteur; Zeit- 
schrift filr Hygiene und Infektionskrankkeiten; Centralblait fur 
Bacteriologie, Lehmann and Neumann's Bakteriologische Diagnostik 
(1920) contains many literature references, mainly European. 

(II. L. H. S.) 

BADEN, FREE STATE OF (see 3.184).—The population of 
the Free State of Baden, Germany, was, according to the cen 
sus of ioiq, 2,208,503. 

PoUtiral and Constitutional History .—Baden was, till the 


revolution of iqi8, a constitutional monarchy; the sovereign 
bore the title of Grand Duke. The Diet (Landtag), which was 
composed of two Chambers, had indeed the right of legisla¬ 
tion and of voting taxation, but the ministers were appointed 
by the Grand Duke at his own discretion. The government 
had always been conducted in a liberal spirit; Baden had in 
Germany the reputation of being the model of a diminutive 
Liberal country (ein Libcralcs Muslerlandlc), though the popu¬ 
lation was preponderatingly Catholic. There was certainly a 
powerful Clerical minority in the second Chamber of the Diet. 
When at a general election there was a danger that a Clerical- 
Conservative majority would be elected, the two Liberal 
parties (the National Liberals and the Progressists) concluded 
an alliance for election purposes with the Social Democrats, 
thus constituting the so-called “ grand bloc.” The result was 
that the Social Democrats held a considerably different posi¬ 
tion in Baden from that which they occupied in the emjiire.* 
But in Baden, too, the line was drawn at allowing Socialists 
to become members of the Government. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic party nevertheless endeavoured to place as few difficulties 
as possible in the path of the Government, and it did not, as 
elsewhere, vote against the budget. When the World War 
broke out in 1914, the leader of the Baden Social Democrats, 
Ludwig Frank, at once enlisted as a volunteer and fell in one 
of the earliest battles. 

The Liberal sympathies of the Baden dynasty were main¬ 
tained during the war. The heir to the throne. Prince Max of 
Baden, tried to exercise his iiiniience in favour of a peace by 
understanding and of Liberal reforms in the internal policy of 
the empire. When in Oct. 1918 William II. at last decided 
to agree to the reform of the constitution by which the parlia¬ 
mentary form of government w.as introduced for the empire, 
Prince Max was appointed imperial chancellor. It was too late. 
He could not arrest the progress of the revolution. When the 
monarchy fell in the empire, it could not be maintained in 
Baden, although there was in this instance no reason for com¬ 
plaint on the score of misgovernment. On Nov. 10 the revo¬ 
lutionary Provisional Government was formed, containing rep¬ 
resentatives of the Social Democratic, the two Liberal par¬ 
ties and the Catholic Centre. On Nov. 22 the Grand Duke 
therefore definitely abdicated, with the assent of the heir to 
the throne, Prince Max. 

The Provisional Government of Baden issued as early as 
Nov. 20 an ordinance by which elec!ions were instituted for 
a National and Constituent Assembly.* This representative 
body met on Jan. 15 icjiQ and at once began to discuss the 
draft of the constitution which had been submitted to it by 
the Government. On May 21 1919 the new constitution was 
passed by the National Assembly. Baden was thus the first 
German state which put an end to the lawless revolutionary 
situation. The consequence, it is true, has been that the Baden 
constitution has in several points been nullified by the con¬ 
stitution of the Reich, which was enacted at a later date; 
for the independence of the German Territories, as the states 
united in the Reich arc designated, was considerably cur¬ 
tailed by the constitution of the Reich of the year 1919. Nor 
is there any room in the constitutions of the Territories for 
provisions regarding the “ Fundamental Rights of the People,” 
since the constitution of the Reich has settled these Funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

Baden in 1921 was a republic with a democratic constitution. 
The powers of Slate were actually vested in the Diet (Landtag), 
which consists of a single Chamber. The Diet does not only possess 
the right of legislation, but it chtxises the ministry and selects from 
among the ministers the minister-president, lie has the title of 
" President of the State,” but he is not the head of the state, but 
merely the person who presides over the ministry. The Diet can 
at any time dismiss the whole ministry or individual members 

'.Reich is translated " Empire ” when it refers to the Holicn- 
zolk-rn rfigime; the German word Reich is retained when it refers 
to the CiCrman Federated Commonwealth established after the 
revolution. 

* Each of the German states called its Constituent Assembly a 
“ N.ational ’’ Assembly (Nationalversammlung). 
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of it. The franchise for the election to the Diet is possessed ^ all 
men and women who have completed their twentieth year. There 
must be a general election every four years. The dissolution of the 
Diet can be brought about Ijeforc the end of the legislative period 
by a vote of the people. Laws can also be passed by a vote of the 

f eople, and that in two ways: a law which has been voted by the 
)iet can be submitted to the vote of the people by the Referendum, 
if the ministry so decides or if the people itself so demands; sec¬ 
ondly, an appeal may be proposed by Popular 1 nitiative. Laws in¬ 
volving an amendment of the constitution must always be submitted 
to a Popular Referendum. The constitution of Baden has thus a 
great resemblance to that of the Swiss Confederation; but there 
is the essential difference that in Baden the Government is de¬ 
pendent upon Parliament. (W. v. B.) 

BADENI. KASIMIR, Count (1846-igog), Austrian states¬ 
man, was born Oct. 14 1846 at Surachovo in Galicia, his 
family being of Italian origin. He studied law and served 
some years in the Ministry of the Interior and from i87q at 
Cracow as lieutenant of the governor of Galicia. He resigned 
the Government service in 1886, but two years later was ap¬ 
pointed governor (Slatthalter) of Galicia, where he ruled the 
Ruthenians with a strong hand. In Sept. i8gj he was ap¬ 
pointed Austrian prime minister, and his attitude was at 
first satisfactory to the German-Austrians. In i8g7, however, 
in order to gain the support of the Czechs for the new Aus- 
glcick with Hungary, he made certain important concessions 
in respect of the official use of the Czech language in Bohemia. 
This was done by ordinance, without parliamentary sanction, 
and met with violent opposition from the German deputies, 
some of whom were imprisoned. The storm of indignation 
aroused among the German-Austrians by this policy, which 
led to imposing demonstrations in the streets of Vienna, led 
to Badeni’s downfall on Nov. a8 i8g7. He died July g iqog. 

(C. Ba.) 

BADOOLIO, PIETRO (1871- ), Italian general, was born 

at Grazzano (Alessandria) Sept. s8 1871. He received his 
commission in the artillery, and thence passed to the general 
staff. During the Italo-Turkish War he served in Tripoli 
on the staff, receiving special promotion to major after the 
battle of Zanzur in June igi2. In the spring of iqis he was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel and on Italy’s entry into the 
World War he held the post of sub-chief-of-staff of the II. 
Army under Gen. Frugoni. In quick succession he acted as 
chief-of-staff of the 4th Division, and commanded the 74th 
Infantry Regiment on Monte Sabotino. In July iqi6 he received 
another step, and as colonel commanded the “ Sabotino Sec¬ 
tor.” He planned and carried out the successful attack on 
Monte Sabotino which preceded the fall of Gorizia (Aug. igi6). 
For this succe.ss he was once more promoted. After serving as 
chief-of-staff of the VI. Corps and commanding the Cuneo 
Brigade, he became chief-of-staff of the so-called ” Gorizia 
Zone ” under Capello, with whom he remained when the com¬ 
mand of the “ Gorizia Zone ” was extended to the whole II. 
Army. On the eveof that army’s offensive in May iqi7, Capello, 
dissatisfied with the artillery preparation in the sector of the 
II. Corps, obtained the appointment of Badoglio as interim 
commander of the corps (May 12). After the capture of Monte 
Kuk and Monte Vodice this appointment was confirmed, 
and he received another step of promotion. He commanded 
the II. Corps at the beginning of the August offensive but 
when the XXVII. Corps on the extreme left of the attack 
failed to make the progress expected he was sent to take over 
the corps. This lime, however, the endeavour to make up for 
lost time was unavailing. At the battle of Caporetto, Badoglio 
•commanded the same corps, the left wing of which was broken 
by Otto von Below’s attack from the Tolraino bridgehead. 
On the reorganization of the Italian Supreme Command (Nov. 
igi7) he was appointed as one of the two sub-chiefs-of-staff 
then nominated, the other being Gen. Giardino. From Feb. 
1018, on Giardino’s transference to Versailles, Badoglio acted 
as sole sub-chief-of-staff under Diaz. He conducted the Armis¬ 
tice preliminaries at Villa Giusti, and signed the Armistice on 
behalf of Italy. In Nov. igig he was appointed to the 
rank of army general and from Diaz’s resignation to Feb. 
ig.'i he was chief of the general staff in succession to Diaz. 
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Badoglio’s rapid rise was explained by the qualities which he 
showed in a special degree: determination, energy, and thor¬ 
oughness. These qualities, joined to a natural military instinct 
developed by much study and backed by a powerful ambition, 
marked him out early and brought him very quickly to the 
front. He was blamed in various quarters for his disposition 
of the XXVII. Corps before the Austro-German attack in 
Oct. igi7, but the Caporetto Commission of Inquiry rejected 
most of the criticisms made upon him. 

BAEYER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLF VON 
(i83S-igi7), German chemist (see 3.ig2), died at Munich 
Sept, s igi7. Up to within a year of his death he continued 
in full active work as one of the best-known teachers in the 
world of organic chemistry. 

BAOWELL, RICHARD (i840-igi8), Irish historian, was born 
Dec. g 1840, the eldest son of John Bagwell, M.P. for 
Clonmel from 1857 to 1874. Educated at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was afterwards called to the English bar, 
but never practised. As a large landowner in Tipperary he 
devoted constant and conscientious attention to local affairs, 
serving on all boards and committees until i8g8 when, on the 
passing of the Local Government Act, his wide experience led 
to his appointment for five years as a special local government 
commissioner. In igo5 he became a commissioner for national 
education. As a historian his reputation rests mainly on his 
two works, Ireland under the Tudors (3 vols. 1885-go) and 
Ireland under the Stuarts (3 vols. igog-i6), which are monu¬ 
ments of careful research and wide learning. In recognition of 
his historical work he was given the hon. degree of Litt.D. 
by Dublin University in igi3 and that of D.Litt. by Oxford 
University in igi7. Mr. Bagwell was an uncompromising 
Unionist, and was well known as a speaker and writer for the 
cause. He died at Marlfield, Clonmel, Dec. 4 igi8. 

BAIRNSFATHER, BRUCE (1887- ), English humorist, 

was born at Murree, India, July g 18S7, and was educated at 
the United Services College, Westward Ho. He became a 
civil engineer, and also had some military experience in a 
militia battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regt. In igi4 
he rejoined this regiment and went to France, serving there 
until igi6, when he obtained a War Office appointment. 
Baimsfather’s reputation as an artist was made by his black- 
and-white sketches of life in the trenches, which first appeared 
in The Bystander. Ilis soldier characters' became popular 
favourites, and a play, The Better 'Ole (igi7), founded on the 
adventures of “ Old Bill ” and his friends, enjoyed a great 
success. Many of Bairnsfather’s drawings were published in 
volumes entitled Fragments from France. He also produced 
Bullets and Billets (igi6) and From Mud to Mufti (igig). In 
loig he started Fragmeiits, a weekly comic paper. 

BAKER, GEORGE PIERCE (3866- ), American educa¬ 

tionist, was born at Providence, R. 1 ., April 4 1866. He gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard in 1887 and taught English there as instruc¬ 
tor, assistant professor and, from igos, as professor. His courses 
dealing with the theory of the drama were highly successful, 
and his famous laboratory, known as the “ 47 Workshop,” 
afforded practical training for his students, many of whom 
became well-known playwrights. In igig he was entrusted 
with the preparation of a pageant to commemorate the tercen¬ 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in the State 
of Massachusetts. This pageant, “The Pilgrim Spirit,” was 
presented accordingly at Plymouth in Aug. igzi. 

His works include Specimens of Argumentation (1893): Principles 
of Argumentation (1895); The Forms of Public Address (1904); 
The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (1907); Some Un¬ 
published Correspondence of David Garrick (1907); The Correspond¬ 
ence of Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell and Dramatic Technique 
(1919I and Modern American Plays (collected and edited with 
introduction, 1920). 

BAKER, HERBERT (1862- ), English architect, was bom 

in 1862, and educated at Tonbridge school. He was articled 
to Arthur Baker, and later entered the office of Sir Ernest 
George, where he remained as assistant for some years. He 
studied at the R.A. schools, and in i88g was awarded the 
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Ashpital prize of the R.I.B.A. In 1892 he left England for 
South Africa, and there, with Cecil Rhodes as his friend and 
patron, began the work of reviving the old traditions of the 
architecture and craftsmanship of the colony. For Rhodes 
he built Groote Schuur, afterwards the permanent home of 
the prime ministers of South Africa, and also a house which the 
same patron built on Table Mountain for his friend Rudyard 
Kipling. Cecil Rhodes sent him on a tour of travel and study 
in Egypt and southern Europe, and, as a recognition of this 
generosity and the value of such an opportunity to a young 
architect, Baker founded the South African Scholarship at the 
British School in Rome. After the death of Rhodes he carried 
out the great Memorial on the slopes of Table Mountain, 
important features of which were the sculpture work of J. M. 
Swan, R.A.—the bronze lions and a head of Rhodes himself— 
and the mounted equestrian figure—" Physical Energy"— 
by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

The end of the South African War saw Baker in full practice 
in the Transvaal and South Africa. In addition to the Gov¬ 
ernment buildings at Pretoria—the administrative capilal of 
South Africa—he carried out the cathedrals at Cape Town, 
Pretoria, and Salisbury, and many colleges and schools. Amongst 
the houses he built in South Africa are the Government House 
in Pretoria, and that for Sir Idonel Phillijis, afterwards the 
governor-general’s Johannesburg home. He also designed the 
buildings for the S. A. Insiitute of Medical Research at Johan¬ 
nesburg, and laid out many model mining villages on the Rand. 
His works in England include Sir Philip Sassoon’s house at 
Lympne and the restoration of Chilham Castle, Kent. He was 
appointed one of the three principal architects for the war 
cemeteries in England and Flanders, and carried out many war 
memorials in England, amongst them those at Canterbury, 
Winchester and at Harrow school. Baker was a])pointed in 
191 j joint architect for the new Imperial City of Delhi, in col¬ 
laboration with Sir Edwin Lutyens. For (his groat scheme he 
designed the buildings for the secretariats, the Legislative 
Assembly, the Councils of State and of Princes, and the Vice¬ 
roy’s Dome for General Assembly. 

BAKER, NEWTON DIEHL (1871- ), American politician, 

was born at Martinsburg, W. Va., Dec. 3 1871. He was 
educated at Johns Hopkins (A.B. 1802) and Washington and 
Lee (LL.B. 1894). In 18.16 he became private secretary to 
Postmaster-General Wilson, but the following year opened 
a law office in his native town. Later he moved to Cleve¬ 
land, 0., where in 1002 he was made city solicitor and 
in igia mayor. The latter office he had held for two terms 
when in igi6 he was appointed U.S. Secretary of War by 
President Wilson. He had declined the Secretaryship of the 
Interior in igi2. After the outbreak of the World War he 
endorsed the Administration’s peace policy, supported the 
League to Enforce Peace, and urged that the national guard be 
tried fully before compulsory service Vic decided ujioii. After 
America entered the war be recommended moderation towards 
conscientious objectors and forbade men in uniform to inter¬ 
fere with anti-conscription meetings. The charge of pacifism 
was often brought against him, and his career generally as 
Secretary was widely condemned throughout the United States 
as lacking in energy, foresight anti ability, anti especially for 
his failure to prepare adequately in the months immediately 
preceding the American declaration of war. 

BAKST, LEON NICOLAIEVICH (186&- ), Russian painter 

and theatrit:al designer, was born at .St. Petersburg May 10 
(April 27 O.S.) 1866. He was educated at St. Petersburg, 
where he afterwards studied art, and later went to Paris, sub¬ 
sequently lieturning and working in Moscow. In iqo6 he 
settled in-tMris, and soon became popular as a designer. In 
1909 the Ira^rial Russian Ballet first visited Paris, and Bakst 
at once leapt into fame through his designs for the setting of the 
ballets Sc.hihtrazade and CUoputre, followed in igi2 by L’Apris- 
Midi d’un Fdune, HtUnc de Sparte, and St. Sfbastini, and in 
1913 by La Pisanella. He published in 1913 an article in La 
Nouvelie Revue, entitled “ Lcs ProblJmes de I’Art Nouveau.” 


See L'Art dicoratif de Lion Bakst, with appreciation by Arsine 
Alexandre, translated by H. Mclvill (1913). 

BAUKIREV, KILI ALEXEIVICH (1836-1910), Rusrian 
musical composer (see 3.234), died at St. Petersburg in May 
1910. 

BALDISSERA, ANTONIO (1838-1917), Italian general, was 
born at Padua 1838, and died at Florence, on Jan. 9 1917, 
His birthplace in 1858 being still under Austrian rule, young 
Baldissera entered the Austrian army, in which he served 
with distinction in an infantry regiment; he was captain in the 
7th Jiigers at Custozza (1866). But when Venetia became Ital¬ 
ian, he opted for Italian nationality, retaining his rank in the 
Italian army. In 1879 he was promoted eoloncl of the 7th 
Bersaglicri and major-general in 1887, when he went to Eri¬ 
trea under Gen. Asinari di San Marzano, remaining in the col¬ 
ony as governor after the latter’s return. Both as a soldier and 
an administrator he showed high qualities. He occupied Asmara, 
Keren and other territories, defeated the armies of Ras Alula, 
and had planned still further extensions of Italian dominion, 
profiting by the anarchy of Abyssinia. He organized the admir¬ 
able native troops (Ascari), developed agriculture and built 
roads. But owing to a disagreement with the home Govern¬ 
ment over his Abyssinian policy he asked for and obtained his 
recall after two years of successful activity. In 1892 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general. When war with Abyssinia broke 
cut in 1895 the then governor of the colony, Gen. Baratieri, 
did not enjoy the confidence of the Government, which decided 
to send out Baldissera once more. Although the appointment 
was kept secret, Baratieri got wind of it, and this probably 
decided him to attack the enemy with an inferior force and 
insufficient supplies, hoping to win glory for himself before 
his successor’s arrival. The result was the disaster of Adowa 
(March 1 1896); when Baldissera arrived he found a defeated 
and demoralized army, and the victorious enemy advancing in 
force. With lightning V’ced he reorganized the remains of 
Baratieri’s army and the reiinforcements just landed, freed the 
beleaguered garri.sons of (’assalc and Adigrat, drove back King 
Mcnelek's army and rcoccupied a large part of the lost terri¬ 
tory. But peace was concluded before he had completely 
retrieved (he defeat of Adowa, and he was forced to limit his 
activities to (he internal reorganization of Eritrea. But even 
this task he could not carry out as thoroughly as he wished 
owing to the opposition of the home Government, which was 
tired of African affairs. In ]8()7 Baldissera returned to Italy 
and resumed his duties in the home army, successively command¬ 
ing the VH. and VIII. Army Corps, In 1906 he was made a 
senator. In jgoS he had to retire from the army under the 
age limit. 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES (1848- ), British statesman 

(see 3.250), was confronted, as Consenative leader, after the 
general election of Jan. 1910, with a situation of some em¬ 
barrassment. He had to endeavour to save the effective 
authority of a second Chamber and to avert Irish Home Rule, 
with his supporters not yet completely united on the issue of 
Tariff Reform, and in face of a Liberal Ministry dominated once 
more by a body of 80 Irish Nationalists, who held the balance of 
.power in the House of Commons, and who notified their inten¬ 
tion not to vote for Mr. Lloyd George’s disputed budget unless 
their forward policy was adopted. He advocated House of 
Lords reform as an alternative to the Ministerial Veto Resolu¬ 
tions, which he denounced as irrational; and when Mr. Asquith 
announced that, if he could not secure statutory effect for his 
policy in that Parliament, he would not dissolve excei>t under 
conditions which would ensure that the will of the people should 
be carried into law in the next Parliament, he exclaimed that , 
the Prime Minister had “bought the Irish vote for his Budget, 
but the price paid is the dignity of his office.” In the lull in 
the party fight which followed the death of King Edward, 
Mr. Balfour welcomed the suggestion of a conference between 
the parties to endeavour to arrange a compromise, and was 
one of the eight leaders who met on 21 occasions between 
June and Nov. without coming to an agreement. When the 
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conference failed and ministers announced another dissolu¬ 
tion, Mr. Balfour did his best to rouse the country to the dangers 
which, in his opinion, threatened it. In a speech at the Albert 
Hall he expressed his readiness to submit Tariff Reform to a 
referendum, and maintained that the Government for their 
Iiart should be ready to submit Home Rule also to a refer¬ 
endum. The offer was not accepted. When the second general 
election of 1910 confirmed the verdict of the first, the dissatis¬ 
faction with Mr. Balfour’s leadership, which had been long 
entertained by a considerable section of the Unionists, began 
to spread. It was pointed out that he had now led the party 
to three electoral defeats in succesision; and this record was 
contra.stcd with Lord Salisbury’s victories in 1886, 1895 and 
1900. The course of the session of 1911 intensified this dissatis¬ 
faction. Mr. Balfour did indeed fight the Parliament biU, in 
its passage through the House of Commons, with courage, per¬ 
sistency, acuteness and passion. While he admitted the need 
for some change in the Constitution, and promoted Lord Lans- 
(lowne's measure for reconstructing the House of Lords and 
making it a Chamber partly hereditary, partly nominated, and 
partly elective, he denounced the Ministerial biU as practically 
constituting single-chamber government. Ministers, he said, 
were forcing constitutional changes on the country by coercion 
as they had imposed them on the country by fraud. In com¬ 
mittee he strove hard, but in vain, to get fundamental laws 
exempted from the operation of the bill. But he shrank, as in 
1832 the Duke of Wellington had shrunk, from encouraging the 
House of Lords to persist in opposition, when ministers an¬ 
nounced that they had obtained the King’s consent to the crea¬ 
tion of sufficient peers to make its passage certain. He did indeed 
move a vote of censure imputing to ministers a gross abuse of 
the Constitution in the advice they had given to the Crown; 
but he declared that he would stand or fall with Lord Lans- 
downe in the recommendation which the latter made to the 
Unionist peers to abstain from further resistance as being no 
longer free agents. This attitude was passionately resented by 
a large number of “ Diehards,” who organized themselves under 
the leadership of Lord Ilalsbury, and with the approval of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then in retirement owing to illness. 
Mr. Balfour’s counsel prevailed, and the bill was allowed to 
pa.ss; but his position and authority ns leader had been seriously 
shaken. Though both he and leading “ Diehards,” in speeches 
in the autumn, treated the dispute as ancient history, he 
decided that the time had come for him, after 20 years of 
le.ader.ship, to resign; and he announced his decision to a meet¬ 
ing of the Conservative ,Association in the City of London on 
Nov, 8. He said that he desired to abandon his heavy re- 
.sponsibility before he could be suspected of suffering from a 
sort of petrifaction in old courses and inability to deal with 
new problems: and that he felt he had not the vigour, at his 
time of life, again to conduct a ministry. He treated the 
unrest in the party as nothing exceptional, and spoke of Unionism 
as on the upward grade. The announcement, in spite of the 
.signs of discontent, came as a great shock to the party and the 
country; and the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, himself 
exi>rcssed the general feeling when he sai<l at the Guildhall 
banquet next day that the resignation involved an irreparable 
loss to the daily life of Parliament. 

Mr. Balfour was then only 63, and his powers as a parlia¬ 
mentarian were really at their height. Although after his resig¬ 
nation of the Unionist leadership he devoted more time to his 
manifold other interests in life—yAilosophy, science, literature, 
music—he still took at intervals a prominent part in debate, and 
made occasional speeches in the country, giving throughout a 
loyal support to his successor in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Bonar Law. The renewed controversy on Home Rule afforded 
him a great opportunity, and the powerful series of speeches 
which he delivered, at Westminster and elsewhere, in the 
course of the next three years, did much to awaken Great 
Britain to the imminent danger of civil war in Ireland, and 
to force ministers into the policy of excluding Ulster, in some 
form or other, from the operation of their bill. 
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When the World War broke out he cordially accepted the 
policy of the Unionist leaders in sinking all political differences 
in support of the national Government. Speaking at the Guild¬ 
hall on Lord Mayor’s Day 1914, he said that the Allies were 
fighting for civilization and the cause of small states, and, whether 
the war was short or long, they would triumph. In this spirit 
he joined the first Coalition Government in May 1915, accept¬ 
ing the first lordship of the Admiralty under Mr. Asquith; and 
from this time onward he took a statesman’s share in the con¬ 
duct of the war, and in the making of peace. The Admiralty 
had been distracted by a quarrel between Mr. Churchill, the 
First Lord, and Lord Fisher, the distinguished admiral, who 
was First Sea Lord. Both had now resigned, and Mr. Balfour 
appointed an eminent scientific sailor, Adml. Sir Henry Jack- 
son, as First Sea Lord, and speedily restored the harmony of 
the Board. He also reversed Mr. Churchill’s policy of differ¬ 
entiating against prisoners from submarines as compared with 
other German prisoners, though he insisted that there was no 
ehange of opinion as to the unlawful, mean, cowardly, and brutal 
character of their acts. In introducing the Navy Estimates in 
1916 he said that, except in armoured cruisers, the fleet was 
far stronger than when war broke out; that ships, guns and 
ammunition had increased and would increase; and that the 
personnel had more than doubled. His principal critic was 
Mr. Churchill, who averred that the existing Board had not so 
much energy, speed, push and drive as his own, and who, to 
the astonishment of the House, recommended the recall of 
Lord Fisher—a suggestion upon which Mr. Balfour commented 
severely. Perhaps the best work which he did at the Admiralty 
was the issue, at intervals, of some cogent papers, mainly for 
the benefit of the Americans, vindicating the great work of the 
British navy in the war, and exposing the fallacies involved in 
the captivating phrase, “ the freedom of the seas.” The chief 
naval battle of the conflict, the battle of Jutland, w'as fought 
during his term of office; and he incurred widespread criticism 
by the manner in which the news was officially communicated 
to the public, the great losses in men and ships being dwelt on 
to such an extent as to suggest that, instead of being a victory, 
the action was a defeat. In a si>eech a few days later he claimed 
that, as a result of the fight, the Germans were relatively far 
inferior to what they had been. In late Oct. there was a 
daring German raid by 10 destroyers into the English Channel; 
an empty British transport and one British destroyer were 
sunk and another destroyer seriously damaged. Mr. Balfour 
confidently predicted at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day 
that any further Channel raiders woultl suffer disaster. His 
confidence was probably based in part on a new arrangement 
of the high naval appointments, which he announced before 
the end of November. Sir John Jellicoe was brought into the 
Admiralty as First Sea Lord, and Sir David Beatty was appointed 
to succeed him as commander-in-chief. These changes were 
promptly followed by a change of First Lords when Mr. Lloyd 
George formed his Ministry in Dec. 1016. Lord Grey of 
Fallodon declined to continue at the Foreign Office under the 
new Prime Minister; and as it was essential to have a man of 
experienw and weight there, the post was pressed upon Mr. Bal¬ 
four, who had in times past occasionally acted as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in Lord Sali.sbury’s absence, and had been intimately asso¬ 
ciated, during his Premiership, with Lord Lansdowne’s work 
in the department. 

Mr. Balfour took up his new duties as Foreign Secretary only a 
few weeks before Germany instituted the unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare which brought the United States into the war; 
and in April 1917 he headed a British mission which visited 
America in order to arrange for regular coiiperation between 
the two countries. His attractive personality greatly impressed 
his hosts, and he received the compliment of being invited to 
address the House of Representatives on hlay 5; his speech 
showed a complete sympathy, that was highly ajrpreriated, 
with tile spirit in which the United States had entered the war. 
He subsequently proceeded to Canada, and there addressed the 
two Houses of Parliament. The concentration of power in the 
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hands of the War Cabinet, and the great personal ascendancy 
which Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, rapidly acquired, 
both tended rather to reduce the importance of the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary during Mr. Balfour’s tenure of the post. It .should be 
noted, however, that it was Mr. Balfour, as Foreign Secretary, 
who in Nov. 1917 gave a promise on behalf of his Govern¬ 
ment to provide a “ national home " for the Jews in Palestine 
after the war. The exceptional amount of work to be dealt with 
at this period impelled him to ask for extra help in the office; 
and Lord Robert Cecil was taken from the Ministry of Blockade 
in the summer of 1918 and made an assistant Secretary of 
State. Mr. Balfour went to the Paris Conference in iqrq as the 
second British plenipotentiary; but as eventually the terms of 
peace were settled by a council of three, Mr. Wilson, M. Clemcn- 
ceau, and Mr. Lloyd George (or of four, when the Italian 
prime minister attended), his share in the work was somewhat 
subordinate, though he appended his signature to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and to the treaty of guarantee to France against 
German aggression. When the Conference was over, he was glad 
to be relieved of the burden of a laborious office, and therefore 
relinquished the Secretary of State’s seals to Lord Curzon, but 
remained himself in Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet in the honour¬ 
able but comparatively sinecure office of Lord President of the 
Council. He was appointed chief representative of the British 
Government at the first Assembly of the League of Nations in 
1920; and also at the Disarmament Conference at Washington, 
D.C., in Nov. 1921. 

Mr. Balfour’s eminence, and his patriotic readiness to resume 
in war-time, in spite of advancing years, official labours in a 
secondary position, were suitably recognized on the King’s 
birthday in 1916 by the grant of the Order of Merit. In 1919 
he received a distinction which he must have peculiarly valued, 
when he was elected chancellor of his old university, Cambridge, 
in succession to his brother-in-law, Lord Rayleigh. 

(G. E. R.) 

BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, ALEXANDER HUGH BRUCE. 

loTH (or 6th) Baron (1849-1921), British politician, was bom 
at Kennet, Alloa, Jan. 13 1849, the son of Robert Bruce of Ken- 
net. He was educated at Loretto, Eton and Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford, and in 1869 was restored by Act of Parliament to the 
barony of Balfour of Burleigh, to which he was entitled by 
his descent from the .ijth baron, who was attainted after 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. He first came into public notice 
as a member of the factory commission of r874, and afterwards 
acted as chairman of many other commissions, including that 
on educational endowments (1882-g). From 1889 to 1892 he 
was parliamentary secretary to the Board of Trade in the Con¬ 
servative Government, and from 1895 to 1003 (when he resigned 
as a Free Trader opposed to tariff reform) Secretary for Scot¬ 
land. In 1003 he became chairman of the commission on food 
supply in time of war, and in 1909 of that on trade relations 
with Canada and the West Indies, receiving in 1911 the G.C.M.G. 
as a reward for his services. From 1916 to 1917 he was chair¬ 
man of the committee on commercial and industrial policy 
after the war. Lord Balfour, who received hou. degrees from 
all the Scottish universities, was from 1896 to i8gq lord rector 
of Edinburgh University and from 1900 chancellor of St. An¬ 
drews University. In 1004 he was appointed Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries. He published in 1911 T/ic Rise and Dcvdopmntl 
of Presbyterianism in Scotland. lie died in London July 6 1921. 

BALKAN CAMPAIGNS (1914-8): jec Salonika campaign and 

SERBIAN CAMPAIGNS. 

BALKAN PENINSULA {sec 3.258).—Geographically speak¬ 
ing, the Balkan Peninsula is a meeting-point of European and 
Asiatic relief {see fig. Dinaric ranges belong to the Alps, 

the Carpathians and ,0m Balkans seem to be connected in an 
arc,-»nd the main tll^^c systems of the penin.sula have a 
geolc^ttf^jji/illiturc sii^mr to the ranges of Asia Minor from 
whicU^ttint&X^ been separated sinde the Pliocene or diluvial 
perinftPJlsWlij^mmc way, areas of strongly contrasted climate 
in close proximity, e.g. Mediterranean on the 
^Idriatihiinif^Aegean coast; Steppe, like that in Asia, on the 


extensive jdain formed by the Danube and the Maritsa; Central 
European in most of the penin.sula; Alpine on the higher summits 
{see figs. 1 and 2). They are sometimes intermingled: valleys 
which reach far into the mountain masses enjoy a Mediterranean 
climate as, e.g. the lower Drin valley in Albania. 

The distribution of soil affects the character of the vegetation as 
much as climate: north of the Balkans and of the Kop,ionik plateau 
extensive tracts are covered by lake or marine deposits, loess and 
humus, where steppe me,idows, forests and general cultivation 
prevail. On the central highlands arc coniferous forests and Alpine 
pastures, while the isolated basins show the characteristics of 
northern soils and vegetation. The .slopes facing the Aegean Sea, 
like those facing the Adriatic, give rise to deciduous bush and 
pseudo-maguis. The extreme limit of Mediterranean vegetation 
sometimes reaches as far as the upix:r Morava and the depressions 
S. of the Balkans in the eastern part of the peninsula, but does not 
extend farther than a few miles from the Adriatic or a few hundred 
metres above sea-level in the western part. To N. and E. of this 
limit, large areas, especially in Bosnia and Serbia, are still eovered 
with forests of oak and birch trees, remnants of extensive primitive 
forest growth in the valleys as well as on the hills; while to S. and W. 
low scrub prevails on the bare rocks. Tobacco, rice and cereals arc 
grown in the fertile plains of Thrace and Macedonia, olive and 
orange trees flourish in the most sheltered places along the roast. 

The extension of mountain barriers, climatic influences and zones 
of vt^tation do not alone make the Balkan Peninsula a world liy 
itself. Peripheral influences travel from Italy over the Adriatic, by 
the straits and the island-dotted Aegean to the indented Hellenic 
coast, then through the great longitudinal depressions which 
traverse the peninsula from N.W. to S.E. The morphological 
features combine to constitute the basis of natur.il regions—the 
Aegean, the Balkans, the Morava-Vardar and the Pindo-Dinaric 
regions—^whose main characteristics depend more on morphology 
than on ethnography or history. 

Nalur<U RerMns .—The Aegean region is remarkable for the 
indentation of its coast. On the Hellenic part (Peloponnesus and 
Euboea) each morphological feature—islands, gulfs and lieadlands— 
points S.E. towards Asia Minor and turns its back to Europe. 
Karstic characteristics are well developed in the limestone areas of 
the Ionian coast. The climate is typically Mediterranean: summers 
are rainless, the atmosphere is clear anti temperature is high. The 
rivers arc not perennial. Among the nUiquis growth, cultivation is 
restricted to small fields like oases. On the slojtes ant! in the bottoms 
of the sheltered depressions, oranges, grapes, lemons and pome- 
CTanates survive the dry summer: the olive is prominent in the 
latids^pe. Animal as well as vegetable life is very restrictetl. The 
isolation of the units and the poorness of the soil would have almost 
prevented development if the population had not turned seawartl, 
attracted by extraordinary opportunities for fishing, navigation anti 
trade. The Aegean is the only region in the peninsula inhabited 
almost exclusively by Greeks, mostly seamen or traders, living in 
towns of the Mediterranean typic, with high stone hnu.ses and narrow' 
streets, or in large villages on terraces. 

The Thraco-Macedonian region combines the characteristics of 
the Hellenic and continental regions. The coast is also indented, 
but the large valleys of perennial streams (Vardar, Struma) give 
access to the gulfs. The land surface, chiefly consisting of crystalline, 
metamorphic rocks, denuded, displaced and dislocated, shows sharp 
contrasts of plateaus and basins, and here and there residual ridges. 
The tectonic basins, when not filled by the sea, as at Salonika and 
Orfano. are oa upied by alluvial and tertiary lake deposits as in 
Thessaly and Thrace, or by lakes (Dniran, Langiidha, Beshik) or, 
in the valleys, by marshes. The climate is half continental and half 
Mntliterraneaii with rainy summers and cold winters. The Vardaras 
blowing in the rear of the deep winter cyclones brings snow to the 
hills and freezes the coast, while violent south-west winds bring 
excessive heat in summer. The proximity to the coast of high hill 
masses has a great influence on the vegetation: the true maquis 
growth extemls to an altitude of 200 metres on the coastal .slopes, but 
olive and vine cultivation reaches as high as 400 metres. Uaks and 
chestnuts, at first scattered, increase with the elevation until they 
form forests, then coniferous trees apixiar and finally the cloud- 
wrapt Alpine summer pastures provide an area of “ tran.shumance ” 
to Kutzo-Vlakh and Slav shepherds, who spend the winters on the 
coastal plains. The area available for agriculture lies in the lusins— 
Thessaly for wheat. Seres for cotton, the plain of Salonika for rice, 
Kavalla for toljacco. The towns (Salonika, Kavalla), inhabited by 
SiKinish Jews, Turks and Greeks, are built like amphitheatres on the 
stupes and the villages are inhabited by Slava and Arumans. The 
latter are often of the Turkish ChifUik type with square rooms 
grouped around the landowner’s house, or are composed of houses 
made of sun-dried bricks. 

Strongly contrasting with the Aegean, the Balkan region is a 
continental mass. The straight Bhck Sea coast does not favour 
jieripheral influences travelling inward, and the high Kila and Rho¬ 
dope systems form a barrier against western penetration. The west- 
east folded Balkans divide the region into two parts, the lower 
Danubian plateau on the N., and the Maritsa basin on the S., but 
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low passes render coniiniinication easier. The lower Hanizbian 
jjlateau is the only part of this region in which relief, climate and 
production are almost uniform; the unbroken monotonous surface 
IS dissected regularly by deep-cut asymmetric, valleys facing fault 
scart)s, running from S. by W. to N. by E. Like southern Russia 
and Rumania, it is covered with neogene .sediments and loess of 
wonderful fcrtillt>', but trees and grass are very scarce out of the 
\ alleys, the water table being too deep down. During excessively 
dry summers the small streams cease to flow, and in cold winters 
even the Danube is frozen. Summer droughts make the crops of 
wlieat uncertain. The characteristics of extreme continental climate 
and vegetation increase eastward in Dobrudja and favoured the 
settlement of the steppe Slavs and IJgro-Finni.sh Bulgars, while the 
uniformity of relief and the proximity of Constantinople made 
control of the country by the Turks easy. 

'I'he central and we.stern Balkans stand out in contrast: high hill 
masses of palaeozoic schists, granite and me.sozoic rocks, often chalk, 
are bounded on the south by abrupt fault scarps of a few hundred 
metres overlooking the plains, and, on the north, gradually fall in 
folded ranges. The eastern Balkans, consisting of sandstone, schists, 
flysch, arc lower. Unlike the mountains of the central parts of the 
peninsula, the folded Balkans contain few faulted txisins fOrhaniyc). 
Except for the Yantra and f.skcr ninning south-north tnrough the 
massif.'! and the Kamtshiya and Provadiya running west-east through 
epigenetic ravines, they have an undiversified drainage and are like 
the basins cultivated with oats, barlej; and potatoes, while cattle are 
raised on the grassy and forested hills. Between the schists and 
granites of the Rhodopes and the mesozoic rocks of the Balkans 
lies the tectonic basin of the Maritsa, showing strata of sandstone 
and paleogene limestone below alluvial deposits. The climate varies: 


it is Mediterranean as far north as Philippopolis, favouring the 
cultivation of maize, tobacco, the pepper plant, the vine and mul¬ 
berry trees along the Maritsa; in the east around Jamboli and Stara 
Zagora a steppe climate prevails, favouring wheat. The small 
tectonic basins of the sul>Balkan depression are liable to lesser 
extremes of climate and are well known for their rose gardens as at 
Kazanlik and fruit orchards as at Zlatitsa. The whole region facing 
Constantinople felt Byzantine or Asiatic influences strongly and was 
the first domain of the Bogomils during the Midtile Ages. 

West of Sofia, the upper Isker basin is a natural Viskar unit. In 
the centre, the Viskar and Lulyin mountains are an area of eruptive 
rtxtks and mesozoic strata folded east-west and surrounded by low 
limestone ridges, gentle on the north (Srbnitsa) and ragged on the 
south (Vlashka). Isolated tectonic basins and karstic depressions, 
such as Kyustendil and Grahovo, are the only cultivable areas. The 
country, poor and deforested, is a harrier to communication—the 
Shop tribe lives there tfnder primitive conditions with Bulgars 
settled at the approaches. Sofia overltmks the laker. Struma and 
Nishava, leading respectively to the Danube, to the Aegean and to 
the Morava-Vardar. To the south, the Rhodope system, a hif[h 
mass showing glacial valleys and cirques, and almost perennial 
snows, is covered with forests or meadows partly inhabited by 
Pomaks, Yuruks and by transhumant Kutzo-Vlachs (see fig. 3). 

Unlike the Balkan the Morava-Vardar region is not open to 
eastern influences. Its main communications are longitudinal, 
along a depression leading from Central Europe to the Aegean Sea. 
Various formations are displayed in the relief—the pretertiary Rho¬ 
dope mass, the tertiary Dinaric and Carpathic ranges, the eruptive 
rocks of the Ibar and Bregalnitsa with their rich iron and copper 
fields, most of them by their great height imfieding the west-east 
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communicatians. The massifs encloec tectonic basina atitl or 
formerly occupied hy lakes, and connected with the Morava and 
Vardar valleys or with the Ovtshe Polye and the Strumitsa. North 
of Nish, the Shumadya is the southern part of the neocene Pannonic 
lake. It slopes gradually Ijy seven terraces from ()6o metres to 120 
metres towards the Uanut>e and the Sava. On a lacustrine soil, the 
monotony of the crops is broken only by forested hills—former 
islands in the Pannonic lake and remnants of an ancient extensive 
forest. Similar morphulugical features arc found E. of the Carpathic 
Rtany (1,566 metres) in the Tiniok basin, previously^occupieu by a 
Pliocene lake. ■ . . - 



Fig. 2. 


Pigsare raised in the decreasing forest area. \Vhite villages, crowded 
by a purely rural population reputed for good sense, humour, 
democratic spirit and strong national traditions, are .scattered 
among green plum orchards. In close touch with C!entral European 
civilisation, Shumadya early cast off the yoke of distant Con¬ 
stantinople and became the Piedmont of the Serbian renascence. 
South of Nish the country is more isolated: Rashka is composed of 
tectonic basins (Nish, Kosovo, and Skoplyc) encompassed by 
abrupt slopes of compact masses of schi.sts and limestone. The 
higher summits show ancient glacial features. Towards the south, 
the relief is more and more complex. In Macedonia, crystalline 
schists and granites of the Rhodope system prevail on the cast, .sand¬ 
stones, serpentines and limestones of the Hindus on the west. Aitiong 
the latter are higher summits (Pcrlster, K^niakcalan, 2,525 metres) 
and lectunic basins (Presba, poo metres). The climate is continental 
except in the south-east where several Aegean gulfs penetrate the 
interior along the Struma and Vardar, but winters last longer aiul 
are colder than in Shumadya. The lake-floored basins are occupieil 
by orchards or wheat and flax, but forests and summer pastures of 
the hills are a region of ‘‘ transhnmanre,” especially in the west, 
equidistant from the Adriatic and the Aegean. Fields of poppies 
and rice and vineyards occupy large spaces in soutli-castern Mace¬ 
donia. The inhabitants live mostly in the basins but also on the 
terraces. In Rashka and Macedonia towns arc more of the Turkish 
type—with their aggregations of wooden shops on narrow, dirty 
streets grouped round a central covered baKtar. In Shumadya, more 
open to Euroitean influence, the town streets converge towards a 
central piazza or market, and the villages extend along valleys and 
roads, contrasting with those of the ChifUik type of the Vardar 
country. There isolation of small natural units helped the par¬ 
ticularism and submission to Turks which arc still noticeable 
amongst the people, though disappearing through the influence of 
returned emigrants. 

The Pindn-Dinaric region differs from that of the Morava-Vardar 
in its lack of penetration and union and by a well-defined morphol¬ 
ogy. From the Lyublyana basin to the (iulf of Arta, it is delimited on 
the E. by depressions, among which are the upper valleys of the 
Vrbas, Ncretva and Drin. The Iteds are folded and dislocated 
N.W.-S.E., BO that from W. to E. the littoral area {primorye) is suc¬ 
ceeded Iry a barren karstic plateau (zagora) and then by high 
mountain ranges (pianino) parallel to the coast, which is a coast of 
siibmerrence of which the higher parts form islands. The strike of 
the folds restricts transverse relations, except S. of Scutari where, 
in the Hindus ranm, it becomes west-east. Crests of the underlying 
carboniferous rocks often appear through the foldctl and dislocated 
surface, but the rag^pd dolomitic peaks are higher. Depressions and 
gentle sioites prevail in the Bosnian schists of the east, steps of 


cretaceous limestones sloping from 2,000 metres to 800 metres in the 
plateau of the west. These steps have been transformed into barren 
karst, with subterranean rivers, high temperatures and abundant 
rains, as far as a new line of ranges along the coast. Important 
mineral de|K>sits, especially iron and cupper, arc found in the 
palaeozoic and tertiary rocKs. 

nie karstic morphology is less important where the schists, 
sandstones and serpentine predominate in the Pindus regions. 
Instead of bcinp indented and island-dotted, as in Dalmatia, the 
Alltanian coast is straight and deltaic. The Mediterranean type of 
climate extends farther than in the Dinarle regions. Winters last 
long and snowfalls are abundant on the planinas, autumn is early in 
the zagora, and the barometric gradient m the “ bora," a wind blow¬ 
ing from the mountains towards the Adriatic cyclones, is extremely 
steep. The rainfall reaches 4,6^0 mm. at Tserkvitse in the Culf of 
Cattaro. The vegetation is varied: the slopes of the planinas np to 
1,700 metres are occupied by forests, farther up by Alpine villages 
and fields of summer crops, then by p.-istiires. Intensive agriculture 
is possible only on the " terra rossa " of the depressions in the karst. 
Mediterranean cultivation prevails on the roast. The alluvial 
Pindus valleys are cultivable areas and the Albanian slopes are 
covered with pasture and olives up to Elbassan on the oast. The 
population is scattered except on the edge of the poi\e, where it con¬ 
centrates in order to avoid building on the limited " terra rossa ” 
area. The Alpine tviie of hou.se prevails on the phininas from 
Carniola to the districts occupied by the Va.soycvit.schi tribe in the 
upper Lim valley, the ChifUik in southern AHiania, the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the Primarye and some parts of Zagora. The towns in 
Albania are of mixed Turkish and Mediterr.ineau type (Diirazzo, 
Valona). On the other hand, Spalatu, Zara and Kagn.sa, old harijours 
along small bays and narrow headlands, are an element of maritime 
life which helped Slav anti Latin influences to combine in the early 
cities, producing a high civilization. On the planinas a pastoral life 
favoured a sturdy independence. The same charucteri.stirs are 
noticeable in the Pindus region which, isolated from the sea by 
marshes and lagoons, is .still the most extensive domain of tribal life. 
Thus, unity of life, as well as morpliologic fetitmes, is a determinant 
factor of the natural region. 

Area and Populatinn. —The political divisions do not exactly 
correspond with natural units de.scribcd above:— 


Political Division 
(1921) 

Area in 
sq. km. 
(1921) 

Pop. (1910 
census) 

Pop. per 
st|. km. 

Yugoslavia (S. of the DanuLc 




and Sava) .... 

202,051 

8,842,667 

43 

Dobrudja (Rumania) . 

2.5..504 

,V>0,000 

1.5 

Bulgaria ..... 

102,740 

4,700,000 

3 « 

Turkey. 

10,000 

1,400,000 

14 

W. Thrace. 

12 , 0 (X) 

300,000 

*5 

Greece. 

142,000 

5,85t),tx)0 

37 

Allmnia. 

26,000 

780, tXX) 

30 

State of Flume .... 

21 

49,806 

2.371 

Bulkanic Italy (country of 




Gorizia E. of the Isonzo, \V. 




Carniola, Istria, Trieste and 




Zara). 

7.969 

739.952 

92 

Totals . 

526,085 

23 022,425 

_ 


Civilizations and Mctanaslasic Movements {see fig. y ,).—Various 
civilizations—Byzantine, Turki.sh, Occidental and Patriarchal— 
were adapted in their distributions to geographical conditions, 
cadi of them leaving a deeper impress in a definite area. Byzan¬ 
tine influence impressed material life and moral ideals throughout 
the Middle Ages, and it was carried by the Greeks and Aramuni 
along the longitudinal depressions under 'I’urkish rule up to the 
Danube and the Sava, but could not be maintained in the arctis 
successively cleared by the Turks. It docs not now appear 
farther north than the Balkans and the Shut Planina. It is still 
noticeable in the city life, relying on strict trade unions, ir, 
dogmatic quarrels, and in the struggle to make money at all 
costs. Turkish and Oriental influences first came across the 
stniils and the island-dotted Aegean. The Greeks and Turks 
brought wheat, fruit trees, flowers, and methods of irrigation 
from Asia Minor, the last of these especially into Bulgaria. The 
Islaraizcd Serbs extended the area of Turkish habits and mental¬ 
ity far north and west into Bosnia. 'Turkish and Oriental in¬ 
fluences arc still manifested in special care for weapons and 
harness, in lazy habits, and in a strange mixture of goodness with 
brutal passions. Under submission for so long, the Christians 
still maintain the raya mind and conceal their feelings. In Turkish 
territory and Thessaly the economic system of tenure called 
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ChiJUih peniUs. The b»gs and agas, and Grceh landowners of 
Thessaly, the former being descendants of the landowners who 
adopted the creed of the conquering race, own the ground culti¬ 
vated by the kmts or chiftsHiye and impose heavy taxes upon 
them. 

The western European countries and the Balkan world came 
early into contact. The Romans crossed the Adriatic and Latin¬ 
ized the old Illyrian tribes up to a line from Alessio on the Adri¬ 
atic to Ratiaria on the Danube, south-east of which the Greek 
language prevailed. Later, the House of Anjou in Albania, the 
Franks in Constantinople, and the maritime and commercial 
empires of Genoa and Venice hardly carried Occidental in- 
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fluences over the main ranges into the interior of the peninsula. 
But the Mediterranean tyjie is conspicuous in Dalmatia and in 
Constantinople, and the Latin is less noticeable on the pianinos. 
Occidental architecture may be noticed in a Serbian church of 
the I3tli and isth century at Detchain. From that time, in 
consequence of these commercial and intellectual relations, a 
few words of Latin origin were introduced into the Serlio-Croatian 
languiige. After the iSth century it was a principle of Austrian 
policy to carry Ontral Etiro|)ean influences far southwards; 
the Auslri.ans brought their habits of city bfe, their methods of 
trade, their engineering, and their house furniture, but did not 
make their mark on intellectual development. North of the Shar 
I’lnnina and of the Balkans, except on the coast and in the 
Serbian plains, the itatriarchal type of civilization prevails. 
It is also noticeable in Albania. Its main characteristics arc the 
organization of the tribes in Montenegro, northern Albania 
and Rashka, and that of the Zadruga from the Adriatic to the 
river Iskar. In the latter three or four families live together, 
obeying the oldest meml)er of the group, and cultivating ground 
which is owned in common. The Zadruga is chargeable for the 
taxes, controls the expenditure, is responsible by law for, and 
makes profit on the work of, each member. Some groups con¬ 
sist of as many as 70 members. The ground, except forests or 
pastures (slojcr), becomes more and more divided up. The nu¬ 
cleus of the tribes is made up of old families related together 
and enlarged by the admission of foreign groups, or by conquest 
of new territories. The Montenegrin tribes hardly made a liveli¬ 
hood on the barren karst and had to keep small in number; 
while the Rascian tribes, in an area full of resources, became more 
and more important. On account of geographical isolation and 
the prevention of exogamy amongst the old tribes, tribal life 
developed into particularism, but the wars against the Turks 
united those tribes which, when not fighting, were occupied only 
in pastoral pursuits or the leading of convoys. 

The distribution of civilization has been greatly influenced by 
metanastasic movements. The invasion of the Turks in the 14th 
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century determined local migrations, especially among the Serbs. 
The Dinaric Serbs from Montenegro and Herzegovina moved 
eastward and settled in the forest glades of Shumadya, or north¬ 
wards along the Dinaric ranges as far as Istria and Carm'ola. 
People from Kosovo and Prizren moved northwards and settled 
in the plains and valleys of eastern Shumadya. The Macedo¬ 
nians moved along the Vardar and Morava valleys and, with the 
Serbians of the old districts, crossed the Sava and Danube and 
settled in Styria, southern Camiola and Croatia. Among the 
Bulgarians, the Balkonyi alone left their mountains for the lower 
Danubian or the fertile Thracian plains. The Albanians often 
changed place. Pushed back from the Black Drin by the Slavs 
in the 6th and 7th centuries, most of them adopted the creed 
of the Turks in the Middle Ages, and travelled freely through 
the whole peninsula; the half-Serbian, half-Albanian Malissores 
settled at Novibazar; a few Mirdites pushed up to KosoVo; 
the central Albanians to near Skoplye and Tetovo; the southern 
Albanians to the Peloponnesus. Along the main roads arc 
Greek commercial colonics and Turkish military posts. The 
gradual clearing of the peninsula caused metanastasic movements 
of the Turks back towards Constantinople and Asia, and of 
the Christians back to the homes of their ancestors. The Turkish 
domination was respon.sible for many migrations; after revolts, 
and every fourth year as one-fifth of the young Christians entered 
the Sultan’s service as YenUsheri, entire families look refuge in 
the high massifs. During the wars between the Turks and the 
Austrians in the i8lb century, the Serbian insurgents, to avoid 
reprisals, had to follow the retreating Austrians. During the 
liberation wars led by the Kara Georgevilch in 1804 and by 
Milosh Obrcnovilch in 1815 many Serbians migrated from 
Novibazar and Nish into Shumadya. Economic conditions 
also played their part in those movements: entire families left 
overcrowded cultivated areas for rich but less inhabited areas. 
Scarcity of food pu.shed 10,000 Montenegrins eastward inlc 
Serbia in 1800. Many kmcis, trying to escape bad conditions of 
tenure, obtained land in the newly liberated territories. Those 
metanastasic movements brought about the redistribution of 
ethnic and religious groups, and extended the Orthodox Church 
into the domain of the Roman Catholic, north of the Sava and 
Danube. In the same way, the Dinaric dialect pushed back the 
Croatian, and the Kosovo dialect was spoken farther and farther 
northward. Everywhere the immigrants adapted themselves to 
the life of the inhabitants among whom they had to live, but 
also brought new customs and a new mentality. 

Races .—Owing to the continual movement of the population, 
the ethnological boundaries do not coincide with those of the 
great natural region.s. The Greeks came from Asia Minor in 
early historic times and settled in the coastal area, including the 
islands between Varna and Corfu. They assimilated the Romans 
in Byzantine times, the Slavs in and after the Middle Ages, the 
Aramuni from the 12th to the isth century, and the Albanians 
after the 14th century. But even now their range does not exten<l 
far from the sea, its northern boundaries being the southern 
border of Albania, the river Bistritsa and Lake Beshik. Farther 
east, mixed up with Turks and Bulgars, and with many Greeks 
in such commercial centres us Constantinople, Adrianople and 
Salonika, they occupy Thrace equally with the Turks. In the 
peninsula and adjacent islands they probably number 4,500,000. 

Declining since the 17th century, the Turkish population has 
disappeared from the northern towns and from the Rhodope 
and Balkan mountains, where names given by Yuruk shepherds 
are, however, still retained. The Turkish element is nowhere 
found in compact masses except in the east Balkanic regions, 
where the dry climate is similar to that of Asia Minor. Else¬ 
where, it exists only in isolated districts—in eastern Bulgaria, 
in Thrace, on the left bank of the Vardar and in the Bujak 
Kajlar basin. The total Turkish population of the peninsula 
scarcely exceeds 1,800,000. 

The Albanians or Shkiipetar, representatives of the primitive 
Illyrian tribes, were not Slavized like the Dalmats or Libums. 
They live in the mountainous Pindus and Prokletye, encom- 
(Passed by Yugoslavia and Greece, while, among them, the Slavs 
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Fig. 4 


often occupy the valleys and littoral plains. They have lost religion, diffused through the Serbians after metanastasic 
^ound in the north-east since 1878 and the withdrawal of the movements, became national, and it helps to maintain unity. 
^ ^ authority, ^ The Serbo-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, generally called Yugoslavia, 

The Aramuni, numbering approximately 160,000, are found docs not include all the Serbians, Croats and Slovenes of the 
in 154 detached settlements of the southern peninsula. They Balkan Peninsula—more than 400,000 were annexed to Italy 
are nomad shepherds migrating between the mountains and the by the Treaty of Rapallo. The Macedonian Slavs extend south- 
littoral plains. Remnants of the primitive Latinized population, ward to Hellenic territory, almost to the river Bistritsa, 
they have continued to decrease since the 18th century, when The Bulgars, who descend from a fusion of the Slavonic element 
It isestiMted they numbered 500,000. Some of them have set- with a later Ugro-Finnish immigration, inhabit the kingdom of 

tied in the mountains after having made money as shopkeepers Bulgaria, parts of Dobrudju and Thrace. On account of the 
in Urge towns. ^ proximity of Constantinople and of the general geographical 

The Yugoslavs, numbering about 15,000,000 south of the conditions, they were more submissive to the Turks than any oth- 
Dasube and Sava, are the most numerous people in the peninsula, er part of the population, so that the word “ Bulgar^' often meant 
Th#y arc divided into Serbo-Croat-Slovencs (10,000,000) and a social state different from that of the Turkish conquerors. Its 
Bulgars (4,700,000), all agriculturists. The majority of the political meaning dates from the creation ef the Kxarchat in 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes came from trans-Carpathian coun- 1870and the wars of liberation. 

tries in the 7th century. The distinction between them docs not The remainder of the population is composed of Armenians, 
arise from any Hnguistic, racial or even religious difference, w'ho live in trade centres like Constantinople; of Jews, immigrants 
*^e national spirit of the Serbs gained force after the battle from Spain who form half of the inhabitants at Salonika; and of 
Kosovo in ij8q. At the end of ihe 15th ccnluiA, tlie Orthodox gipsies, wandering, or in scattered settlements near large towtis. 
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Religions .—The Turkish conquest was followed by numerous 
Conversions to Islam, so that the Mahommedan population 
(3,000,000) exceeds the Turkish element. More than half of the 
Albanians and 32% of the inhabitants of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina have adopted the creed of the conquering race. The great 
bulk of the Christian population belongs to the Orthodox Church, 
of Which the oecumenical patriarch at Constantinople is the 
nominal head. The Serbian, Bulgarian and Greek Churches are 
in reality autocephalous. Most of the Serbians, Croats and 
'Slovenes of Slovenia, Croatia and Dalmatia, some of the Gegh 
tribes in Albania, and 22% of the population in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina belong to the Roman Catholic Church. Some 
Bulgars belong to the Uniate Church, which keeps Orthodox 
rite and discipline under Roman authority. The Gregorian and 
Uniate Armenian Churches each have a patriarch. 

Languages .—The Slavonic and Greek Nationalists succeeded 
in preserving their language. Early in the I7tli century, the 
Serbo-Croats in Ragusa had a common literature, written in 
Herzegovinian dialect. In the 19th century, under the influence 
of Vuk Karadjitsh, that dialect prevailed as the literary language. 
In Bulgaria, the actual language is that of Sredna Gora, for 
centuries written only in a few monasteries. The conventional 
literary language of the Greeks is a compromise. Albanian, a 
remnant of the ancient Thraco-Illyrian speech, belongs to the 
Indo-Euroj)ean family, but lacks literary distinction. 

Authorities. —For a general description of the whole region sec 
Jovan Cvijif, La Penimule Balkamque (1918); Odysseus, Turkey in 
Europe (1900): Gaston ('■ra\'ier, /.c.i Frnnticres historiques de la 
Serbir (1918); 11 . C. Thomson, The Outgoing Turk (1897); Tjoanne, 
Etot.t du Danube et des Balkans (1895); R. Millet, Souvenirs des 
Balkans (1891); E. de Lavelayc, La Pfninsule des Balkans (1896): 
F. Toula, “ Materialien zu eiiier Cteologic der Balkan Ualbinsel," 
Jahr. K. K. Reichsanst, vol. xxxiii., pp. (Vienna, 1883); 

A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes (1892); J. Cvijic, “ Die Tektonic 
der Balkan Halbinsel," Comples rendus, Cungrbs gfologique. inter¬ 
national (Vienna 1904); " (Inindlinien der Geographic end Getilogie 
von Macedonien u. ,Alt-Serbien,” Erg. llejt., Pet. MtU. (Gotha, 
1908); Mackenzie and Irby, Travels in Ike Slavonic Provinces of 
Turkey (iROfi); A. Bone, La Turquie d'F.urope (1840). W, Miller, 
The Balkans (1896), sketches the history of Bulgtria, Montenegro, 
Rumania and Serbia. Sec also Au.strian, British, French and Serbian 
staff maps, and the ethnographical mhps of Gvijic and Marinelli in 
the Geographical Review, New York (1919). (J. C.; Y. C.) 

BALKAN WARS (1912-3).—This article gives an account of 
the wars of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro as allies 
against Turkey in 19x2 and 1913, and the short war which 
followed between the former allies, with Turkey and Rumania 
intervening, in the summer of 1913. 

I. The Balkan League .—The formation of a military alliance 
between Bulgaria and Serbia, Greece and Montenegro in 1912 was 
the final stei> in an evolution which began in 1909, and in its last 
stages was hastened by the Itaki-d'urkish War of ign. ^ The imme¬ 
diate eau.se of war was the stale of Macedonia under Turkish rule. 
Onjune 19 1912 a military agreement was made between the general 
staffs of Serbia and Bulgaria, in accordance with the previous politi¬ 
cal treaty of alliance signed on Feb. 29 1912. Greece followed suit 
with a political treaty in May and a military agreement on Sept. 22. 
Montenegro did the same in the course of the summer, and, while 
Turkey was still negotiating her peace with Italy at Ouchy, the four 
allies mobilized their armies (Sept. 30 and Oct. I N.S.). Turkey, 
since the Young Turk Revolution inlcrnally dislocated, was in no 
condition to meet their onslaught. Although the prestige of the 
individual Turkisli soldier as a fighting man stood high, and the 
beginnings of many reforms in the education of staff and regimental 
officers had been made in the last few years, the military capacity of 
the army as a whole proved to be far below the reputation which it 
enjoyed amongst the military extwrts of Europe. Turkey’s oiipo- 
neiits, on the contrary, had in recent years not only rearmed them¬ 
selves and secured their financial and political position, but also 
made those minute and careful preparations of detail which when 
the time comes translate thcmaelves into smooth concentration, and 
regular, consistent operations. 

Strategically no less than jralitically, Turkey was on the defensive. 
Her European possessions formed two separate theatres of war, 
Maeeilonia and Thrace, which were linked only by the coastal rail¬ 
way Dcde Aghach-Scrcs-Salonika, and this line, ojien in its middle 
bection to Bulgarian raids from the mountains on the N. and to 
Greek raid,s from the sea,' was of no high technical efficiency in any 

i > The possession of one modern ship, the " Averof, ” gave to the 
Greeks material siiperioritv over the Turks at sea, and the maritime 
traditions and aptitudes of their race a certain moral advantage. 


case. The dispersion of a large part of her array and notably of her 
reserves in Asia Minor, where rail communications were few, and 
mads Ul-dcvcioped, made any reenforcement of the European 
theatres a matter of time and difficulty; in the ease of Macedonia, 
such reCnforcement was practically impossible save by sea. After a 
new survey of the situation in 1909-10 by Marslial von der Gollz it 
was decided to tr^t Macedonia as a self-contained theatre of war 
garrisoned at all times by a large army with Shtip (Slip) as its area 
of war concentration, and to constitute in Thrace a covering army 
which would be reenforced by the troops from Asia as they suc¬ 
cessively arrived, up to the strenmh adequate for offensive opera¬ 
tions against Bulgaria. To assist the defense in the first, or waiting, 
period Adrianople was organized as a modern fortress, and Kirk 
Kilisse, an upland town on the edge of the Istranja Dagh, re-equipped 
with barrier-forts. The line of communication with Asia was secured 
against the Greek fleet by the Dardanelles fortifications, which en¬ 
abled Rodosto to be used as an advanced base. 

The peace-time distribution of the Turkish forces in Europe 
(other than garrison troops) was as follows: In Thrace were the I. 
Ordu (Constantinople), with the I. Corps (Constantinople), II. 
Corps (Rodosto), III. Corps (Kirk Kilisse), and IV. Corps (Adri- 
anople). These constituted 12 active divisions, plus, on mobiliza¬ 
tion, II first reserve divisions and 6 second reserve divisions. In 
Macedonia were the II. Ordu (Salonika), with the V. Corps (Salo¬ 
nika), VI. Corps (Monastir), VII. Corps (Uskul>), and the independ¬ 
ent 22nd Div. (Kozani), 23rd Div. (Vannina), and 24th Div. 
(Scutari). 

These constituted 12 active divisions, plus, on mobilization, 10 
first reserve divisions and 3 second reserve divisions. Adrainlstra- 
tiyely, the reserve formations of Smyrna, and both the active 
(Vlll. Corps) and reserve formations of Damascus, belonged to this 
II. Ordu. Under favourable circumstances, and especially if Greece 
were neutral, these forces, totalling 3 active and IS first reserve 
divisions, would be available. In the alternative, they would be 
available, with sonie delay in point of time, to reenforce the army in 
Thrace. The III. and IV. Ortlus, with headquarters at Erzinjan and 
Bagdad respectively, could be grouped as an army of the Caucasus 
in case of a Russian war, but were practically unavailable for 
Europe. So also were the forces in Hejaz and Yemen, and Tripoli. 
Neglecting second reserve formations, therefore, the paper disposi¬ 
tions gave Thrace 23 and Macedonia 22 divisions, to either of which 
niight be added a further 18. But, as usual in Turkish military 
history, this imposing paper total of 63 divisions represented far 
more than the real and available strenjtth. Internal difficulties, low 
transport capabilities, and the necessity of garrisoning almost all 
parts of Allmnia and Macedonia to prevent local risinps, added to 
the customary slackness in administration and training and the 
customary dishonesty in supply and equipment matters, resulted in 
the putting into the field of two armies which were numerically in¬ 
ferior, unequally trained, and poorly equipped—possessing indeed 
few assets beyond the solid fighting-worth of the individual Mahom¬ 
medan Turk.’ 

With all this, however, the prestige of a great Power facing a group 
of small states, whose mutual hatred and rivalries had only just 
been composed, stood high, especially in Germany where the 
positive effects of the Turkish army reforms initiated by von der 
Coltz and others were overrated. In the Turkish army itself, con¬ 
fidence was unbounded: only a few had their misgivings. 

The actual strengths of the two Turkish armies, owing to inexact 
and defective returns, cannot be stated. But it appears to be true 
that the Thracian army had no more than half of its nominal 
strength of 22fi,(xx) men, while the Macedonian army short of the 
VIII. Corps and the Damascus and Smyrna reserves and scattered 
as it was, can hardly be credited with more than 200,000 of its nomi¬ 
nal 340,000, of whom no more than 50,000 combatants were in fact 
ever assembled on one battlefield. 

On the side of the allies, administration being regular and senti¬ 
ment uniform within each army, the paper strength and order of 
battle represent realities, and can be summed up thus;— 

Bulgarian Army :—Nine divisions (l Sofia, 2 Philippopolis, 3 
Steven, 4 Shumla, 5 Ruschuk, fi Vratsa, 7 Dupnitsa, 8 Stara Zagora, 
9 Plevna) each of two brigades plus a rc.scrvc brigade formed on 
mobilization. (The regiments being each of 4 battalions, the infan¬ 
try strength of a division was 24 battalions, I'.e. that of a normal 
European army corps, and 2j times that of a Turkish division.)’ 
A loth Div. and an 1 ith Div. were formed on mobilization out of 
surplus reservists and of such Macedonian volunteers as enlisted in 
the regular forces (these had two brirodes each Instead of three). 
There was also a cavalry division. Ration strength of the field 
armies, about 280,000. 

Serbian Army :—Five divisions of the I. Ban and five of the II. 
Ban, each designated by the regional name (Danube, Morava, 
Drina, Shumaja, Timok and the Ban numeral, e.g. "rimok I., Timok 
II., etc.). The infantry strength of a I. Ban division (four 4-bat- 
talion regiments) was two-thirds that of a Bulgarian division and 

’ Even solidarity within the unit had been seriously shaken by the 
incorporation, under new conscription laws, of Christians allied in 
race and religion to the enemy pwples. 

’ The fith lji\'. had only two brigades. 
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not rjuite twice that of a Turkish. The infantry strenjtth of II. Ban 
divisions varied, but was usually three 4-battalion rcRimcnts. A 
number of supplementary regiments were formed from excess 
reservists, Ill. Ban units, for subsidiary operations. There wa.s a 
cavalry division. At the completion of mobilization the ration 
strength of the field forces alone, exclusive of 111 . Ban units, was 
287,000, almost exactly 10% of the population. In the whole war 
some 450,000 men are supposed to have been mobilized. 

Greek Army ‘:—Four active divisions of battalions each 

^ual in number of units, and superior in effective num|)cra, to a 
Turkish division). Reserve units forming four weak divisions, each 
equal to two-thirds of a normal divi.sion. One cavalry brigade. 
Ration strength of the field army, about _i 10,000. 

Monienegrtrt Army :—A militia organized in four divisions of 
vaiying strength. Approximate total of field troops 47,000. 

With regard to the proportioning of effort between the two 
theatres of war, contemporary military opinion, impressed by a sort 
of primacy which Bulgaria assumed in the league, by the more 
regular character of her army and her civil administration, and by the 
nearness of Constantinople to her eastern frontier, argued a ^iori 
that Thrace was not only the ‘‘ principal " theatre, but the single 
important theatre in which practically all military effort should have 
been concentrated by both sides—a judgment which ignored the 
relation of strategy to war policy, and one for which in the sequel 
Bulgaria was destined to pay heavily. For the objective of the 
war was Macedonia, as von der Coltz had foreseen in iqog when he 
increased both the present and the pxitential strength of the Turkish 
forces allotted to that theatre. And when conquered, Macedonia 
would be conquered once and for all, for the possibility of a Turkish 
counter-offensive to recover the lost province was excluded by the 
Greek navy as cffectuallv as the jxjssibility of reenforcing Tripoli had 
been excluded by the Italian navy in lyil. A further imiKirtant 
consideration for the allies was the obscurity of the ethnographic 
lines in central Macedonia. Here the population was neither 
definitely Bulgarian nor definitely Serbian, and unless the two 
allies concerned were both represented in the conquering army the 
absent memlwr would certainly suffer when it came to drawing the 
frontier-line. 

On the other hand, each of the allies had special objects which 
might, and in some cases did, conflict with the common object. 
Bulgaria cherished ambitions in Thrace which extended even to 
Constantinople, and she had to consider the fact that sooner or 
later the Turkish forces in Thrace would be reenforced not only by 
their own allotted reserves but also by those, above alluded to, 
which the Greek navy prevented from going to Macedonia. Further. 
Bulgaria coveted not only a coast-line on the Aegean but the great 
port of Salonika itself. 

.Serbia, on her side, had to consider not only central Macedonia 
hut northern Macedonia and the Satijak of Novibazar. These 
provinces would infallibly revolt against the Turkish authority as 
soon a.s the Turkish forces withdrew to concentrate for battle in the 
S., and unless, bona fide troops of the Serbian C.overnment came to 
occupy the countiy, a stale of disorder would arise that woidd 
equally certainly invite Austrian intervention.’ Further, Serbia 
was determined to carve for herself a way to the Adriatic through 
northern Albania. Greece for her part had a minor objective in 
Epirus—a region of which the northern limit was vague—and as a 
major objective Salonika and the Aegean littoral beyond, not to 
mention more remote objects in Asia Minor. 

Montenegro's aims were limited to local expansion southwanl 
into Albania and eastward into the Sanjak of Novibazar and north¬ 
ern Macedonia; in both of these directions .some conflict of interest 
with the Serbian Goiernment might arise. 

All these things were, in their vaiying degrees, elements of policy 
upon which the Allied strategy mu.st base itself if its war aims were 
to be obtained, and accordingly the military treaty fictween Bulga¬ 
ria and Serbia provided for a Scrbo-Bulgarian army of 7 Serbian 
and 3 Bulgarian divi.sions to invade Macedonia, moving con¬ 
centrically against the front ITskuli-Kumanovo-Kratovo-Kochana, 
forming the outer contour of the plain known as Ovchc Polye which 
was assumed on both sides to be the natural concentration area of 
the Turks. 

If the road system was judged by the staffs sufficient to permit of 
the augmentation of the left wing, this w’as to be made up of 2 
Serbian and 3 Bulgarian divisions—-a force equivalent to to Turkish 
divisions, while the other 5 Serbian divisions (equal to about H 
Turkish) descended from Vranya upon Kunianovo. If not, the 
central mass of 5 Serbian divisions was to be flanked on the N. by 
2 divisions moving by the Kara Dagh on Uskub and on the S. by the 


' The navy con.sisted of the " Georgios Averof,” a powerful 
armoured cruiser, 3 olci coastal battleships practically mcxlernized, 
and If) modern destroyers and other torpedo craft, including a sub¬ 
marine; as against tne Turkish .strength of 3 small battle.ships 
(ex-German), one modernized coastal battleship, 2 light cruisers and 
20 effective destroyers and torfjedo boats. 

’ The relations of Serbia and Montenegro were not such that the 
Serbian Government could easiliy hand over to Montenegro the 
entire responsibility for the conqtibit of the north. 


3 Bulgarian divisions advancing on the front Kratovo-Kochana. In 
both cases the envelopment of all the forces that the Turks could 
gather for battle was the object aimed aE It provided also that if 
the military situation in Thrace required it, troops not indispensable 
in Macedonia might be transferred thither, and vice versa. 

The balance of the Serbian forces (about 3 divisions) were at the 
free disposal of their Government, and in fact were intended for the 
conquest of the Sanjak of Novibazar. 

The 6 (or 7} Bulgarian divisions remaining were to form the army 
destined for Thrace. 

The rble of Greece, when she acceded to the league, was by offen¬ 
sive operations from Thessaly to bind as many hostile troops as 
possible, incidentally occupying the country which it was intended 
to acquire. The Greek navy was to close the Aegean to Turkish 
transports. A minor Greek force in the Epirus theatre, and the 
Montenegrins in northern Albania, were similarly to absorb the 
attention of the Turkish garrisons (3 independent divisions) and to 
conquer territory. 

On the very eve of operations, however, a drastic change was made 
(Sept. 28) at the instance of Bulgaria. Instead of 3 divisions, i only 
was to operate in Macedonia, and this was directed to move inde¬ 
pendently from Dupnitsa in the direction of fieres and Salonika. 
The striking wing of the allied army—that which, directed upon 
Shtip, would have come in upon the rear of the Turkish positions on 
the Ovchc Folye—was thereby deprived of a force of aoout 80,000 
men. And Bulgaria, by evading at the last moment an obligation 
that was not merely part of a military scheme but was included in 
the ba.sic political treaty of Feb. 20 1912, set up at once an atmos¬ 
phere of friction which was not likely to help her in her claims to the 
doubtful districts of Macedonia. Serbia, submitting rather than 
agreeing, redistributed her forces, and the strategic deployment 
and order of battle actually carrieil out was as follows:— 

Commander-in-chief, King Peter 

Ghief of the general staff, Gen. Putnik 


11 . Army 


Timok I.> 
troops. 


and Army 


1 . Army 


111 . Army 


Ibar Force 
Yavor Brigade 


Morava 1 ., Drina I., 
Danube I., Danube 
11 ., Timok 11 ., Cav. 
Div., Army troops. 

Sluimaja 1 ., Morava 11 ., 
Drina II., Morava Bri¬ 
gade, Army troops. 

Shumaja 11 ., Army 
troops. 

(1 mixed brigade). 


Gen. Stepanovich 
(28,000 ration 
strength) 

Crown Prince 
Alexander 
(126,000 ration 
strength) 

Gen. Vankovich 
(67,000 ration 
.strength) 

Gen. Zhivkovich 
(I B,ixx) combatants) 

Col. Angelkovich 
(0,000 combatants) 

The I. Army tvas cantoned in the Morava valley, about Vranya, 
with outposts on the frontier. The II. Army on its’left (now reduced 
to one division) was conecntralcd along with the 7th Bulgarian Div. 
about Kyustendil, and the 111 . Army on its right, behind the 
frontier, on the various mountain routes E. and N. of Prishtina. 
The Ibar Force lay on the river of that name, just inside Serbian 
territory, opjxisile Novibazar. The Yavor Bripdc was temporarily 
held back facing the .Scrbo-liosnian frontier. The intention was that 
the 111 . Army should advance first and make good posse.ssion of 
Prishtina, and then turn .S., leaving one division to hold the captured 
territory, and with the remainder advance rapidly S. through the 
Kacharak defile on Uskub, the unattached brigade meantime open¬ 
ing up communication over the Kara Dagh with the Central ( 1 .) 
Army. This wouhi have initially the difficult task of debouching 
from the narrow front of the Morava valley, while the sole remaining 
unit of the II. Army was to advance by Egri Palanka towards 
Kratovo. 

The Ibar Force, and eventually the Yavor Brigade also, were to 
clear the Sanjak of Novibazar of Turkish garrisons and Albanian 
bands. The Montenegrins were to cooperate to some extent in this 
task, but their main effort was to be directed against Scutari. 

Mobilization began in all the countries affected on Sept. 30-Oct. i. 
Montenegro was the first to declare war, on Oct. 8. Ignoring the 
declaration of the Great Powers tliat “ under no circumstances would 
they agree- to any change in the status quo in S.E. Europe,” the other 
three members of the league presented n joint ultimatum on Oct. 13. 
Turkey rejected this on the 15th, and on the 17th wnr was declared. 
By that date the movements of strategic concentration were nearly 
complete, and several frontier skirmishes had already taken place. 

IT The- Campaigns in Macedonia and the West .—On Oct. 20, while 
the Serbian I. and 11 . Armies closed up on their advanced elements 
(the 1. clearing some high ground beyond the frontier to facilitate 
the ne.xt day's work), the 111., which had the greatest distance to 
cover, marched in several columns on Prishtina. Irregular fighting on 
difficult ground brought the army close to Prishtina by the 22nd, and 
the Turlw evacuated the town on the evening of that day. 

On Oct. 21, the I. Army advanced in three columns: Morava I., 
Timok II. on the right, with flank guards in the Kara Dagh, fol- 

' The 7lh Bulgarian Div. was nominally under the orders of this 
army, but in fact obeyed orders only from the Bulgarian head¬ 
quarters. 
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lowed the Moravitsa valley; Danube I. and Danube II., on the left 
that of the Pdnja; while Drina I. moved along the watershed 
between these rivers. The cavalry division was kept back till the 
infantry should have gained ground in the plain. The II. Army 
moved on the same day, but very slowly, along the Kyustendil- 
Egri-Palanka road, with instructions to advance thence both on 
Stratsin (Stracin) and on Kratovo, gaining touch with the 1 . Army 
W. of the former place. Bulgarian cooperation was limited to a 
movement by one brigade over the mountains towards the upper 
Bregalnitsa. The rest of the 7th Div. frankly liegan its march over 
Jumaya Pass into the Struma valley, heading for Seres. 

That evening, without having obtained touch either with the 
II. or the III. Armies, the I. Army halted on the line Talianovche- 
Star-Nagorichino, disposed in depth and entrenched, with orders to 
stand fast on the 22nd and wait developments on its flanks. Resist¬ 
ance so far had been slight, but on the 22nd Turkish forces of some 
strength were reported at Kumanovo. 

The Ovchc Polyc was, after all, not to play the part of Kl'mig- 
grSti. At first, it seems, the (ioltz plan of a defensive concentration 
there, to be followed by radial attacks on divided enemies, was 
adhered to by the Turks. But when at the last moment it became 
clear that the Bulgarian effort was concentrated on Thrace, ‘Ali 
Riza Pasha, commandcr-in-chief in the Macedonian theatre, was 
ordered to take the offensive. Zckki Pasha, in charge of the three 
corps grouped in the Vardar region, was at once directed by "Ali 
Riza to move forward against the Serbians as they debouched from 
the mountains. 

Of 'Ali Riza’s 25 divisions, 3 were scattered between Prishtina and 
the Aiustrian frontier, 3.5 at Scutari, J at Dibra, and 1 at Prizren; 
2 opposing the (ireek main army in Thessaly and 2 the Greek 
secondary army in Kpirus; 3 in the Struma valley and I guarding 
the railway ladween Vclcs and Salonika, making, in all, 16 which 
were totally unavailable for battle in the decisive theatre.* Of the 
remaining 9, I was at Prishtina, 2 in the valleys of the Bregalnitsa 
and the Zlctovska facing Kochana and Kratovo, and 6, forming the 
main group under Zekki, advanced across the Ovchc Polyc on the 
21st and 22nd, the V. Corps then halting N. of Novosclyani, the VI. 
N. of Slatina and the VIl. N. and N.E. of Kumanovo. 

Viewetl as a whole, 'Ali Riza's forces, scatteretl as they inevitably 
were through the need of holding territory, were reasonably well 
distributed, in that, though the Turks were in the ensemble inferior 
in the ratio of i to 21, their handicap on the decisive battlefield 
reduced itself to the ratio of Tto about ij. Had still further econ¬ 
omies been practised (in the Struma valley for instance) this handi¬ 
cap might have dis.ippcared. But uncertainty as to Bulgarian move¬ 
ments and dispositions was not yet cleareil up. In any case, the 
seizure of the initiative at a moment when the Serbian I. Army was 
still cramped and out of touch with its neighbours went far to 
neutralize the numerical disadvantage. 

As a matter of f.icl, Zekki intended to use the day of the 23rd for 
closing up his columns and narrowing his front; and. Prince Alex¬ 
ander s intentions being the same, the day would have been unevent¬ 
ful but for the initiatives of subordinates on both sides. 



The Serbian Danube I. Div., on the evening of the 22nd, had been 
tempted to go forward, out of alignment, by the evident tactical 
advantages of a po.sition farther south. On the morning of the 23rd 
it was formetl in an arc facing S. and S.W., with its left flank on the 
Pcinja, near Viynik, its centre limking towards Slatina and its right 
on hill 650, and in that position it was attacked by the heads of 4 
Turkish divisions. A fierce battle r^ed all day on this front, while 
the other 2 Turkish divisions (VI 1 . Corps) engaged Morava 1 ., N. of 
Kumanovo with indecisive results, and the remaining Serbian 


‘ These outlying divisions are catalogued here as such. But their 
strengths were in reality very unequal. 


divisions, Drina I. in the centre, Timok II. behind the right and 
Danube II. behind the left, remained practically inactive, partly in 
ignorance of what was taking place (the Army Command itself was 
in the like case), partly because strict orders had been given to stand 
fast tiuring the 23rd. Only Drina I. came into action towards eve¬ 
ning, ami the situation was critical when fighting died away and army 
headquarters at last became aware of the facts. During the night 
the remaining tlivisions were urged forward to the battmfield. 

Next day they came progressively into action. The stubborn 
resistance of Danube 1 . h.ad shaken the attacking power of two-thirds 
of Zekki’s force, and the intervention of Danube II. and the Serbian 
cavalry division on the 2ath completed the work, after hard fighting 
Iteyond the Pcinja. And when a few advanced troops of the IT 
Army from Egri Palanka reached the outskirts of the battlefield, the 
V. and VI. Turkish Corps, fearing to be enveloped, retreated south¬ 
ward into the Ovche Polyc. In the centre, Drina 1 . drove forward 
far into the wcake.st part of the enemy's system. On the Serbian 
right, the Turkish positions between Cerno Polyc and Lipkovo in the 
foothills of the Kara Dagh fell to the attack of Morava 1 . and Timok 

II. in the afternoon, with a loss of some 4i.soo killed and wounded 
(nearly half of these in Danube 1 .), the Serbians had won the first 
great battle of the campaign. But it was not a hataille sans Itndtmain 
as the Serbo-Bulgarian convention had intended it to be. Neither the 

III. Army, which coming in from Prishtina was still two days’ 
marches distant, nor the II., which consisted effectively of one 
division only, could help to make it so. And in consequence no real 
pursuit was made, the 1 . Army halting and entrenching on the 
ground it had gained. Actually, a pursuit would have closed the 
campaign, for the Turkish retreat had converted itself into a rout. 
Even iTskub was evacuated, and the force barring the Kachanik 
defile against the III. Serbian Army withdrawn. 

For some days the Serbian G.H.y. continued to keep a tight rein 
on its armies, grouping them principally for a battle against the 
“ Turkish main army ’ presumed to be about Veles-Shtip. The 
cavalry division advanced to St. Nicholas, a point equidistant from 
these two towns, while Timok I. (II, Army) passed Kratovo and 
moved on Gerni Vzli, which was not captured till the 2()th. The I. 
Army followed carefully to the latitude of Gradishte, while the III., 
parts of which—for the sake of earlier contact with the I.—had used 
routes E. of Kachanik that had now become eccentric, moved up 
slowly on its right. Drina 11 . was left at Prishtina to secure the 
country and cobperate w’ith the Ibar Force, while Uskitbwas held by 
Morava 1 . So didicult was the country and so imperfect the liaisons 
that it was not till the 29th that the deployment of the 1 ., II. and 111 . 
Armies across the Ovchc Polye was complete. 

By that time the Turks had long evacuated the right bank of the 
Vardar. The remains of the Vll. Corps from Uskub had gone to 
Tetovo and pan of the V. Corps had retreated down the Vartiar, 
but the bulk of the V. and VI. Corps had retired through Veles 
low'ards Monastir and were preparing to offer a new resistance in the 
Babuna Pass. 

But the Serbian G.H.Q. had now gleaned many details of the 
Turkish rout, and, a.ssuming Zekki's army to be reducetl to a 
remnant which could be crii.shed between a single Serbian army and 
the Greeks, it made entirely new di.spositiona on the 29th. To aid 
the Bulgarians in the siege of Adrianople, it sent the II. Army, and 
actually added to it Danube II. in replacement of the Bulgarian 7th 
Div, which continued its way down the Struma. 

To penetrate Albania and gain the desired foothold on the coast, 
the III. Army (reduced to Drina II. and Shumaja I. and army troops) 
was .sent eastward on On. 31. 

The I. Army, now consisting of Morava I., Drina 1 ., Danube I., 
Timok II., Morava II. and the Morava Brigade, was to pursue the 
Turkish army and complete its ruin, in cooperation with tne Greeks. 

Meantime, the conquest of the Sanjnk of Novibazar and of north¬ 
ern Kosovo had been practically completed. From Oct. 10, Monte¬ 
negrin forces under Gen. Vukovich had been operating from the 
inner part of their country towards Plevlye, Byelopolye, Berane, and 
Cusinyc. On the 19th, the Ibar For'C under Zhivkovich (Shumaja 
II.) had .advanced in several columns which, with more or less irregu¬ 
lar fighting and one or two critical moments, had converged on the 
town of Novibazar and captured the Turkish works on the surround¬ 
ing heights by the evening of the 22nd. On the 23rd, Novibazar was 
occupietl, and the work of hunting down the dispersed enemy and 
their Arnaut auxiliaries began. On the 28th a force from Novibazar, 
in concert with a detachment of the III. Army from Prishtina, cap¬ 
tured Mitrovitsa. In the extreme N. the few Turkish troops avail¬ 
able were forced, under pressure from the Montenegrins and the 
Serbian Yavor Brigade, to concentrate at Plevlye; there they were 
attacked on the 29; h and driven over the Austrian border. On the 
30th Ipek (Pech) fell to the Montenegrin southern columns. Thence¬ 
forward the troops in these regions were only employed on police 
duties; but their withdrawal to other theatres of war was, in view of 
a possible intervention by Austria-Hungary, considered undesirable. 

The Greek campaign opened on Oct. 18. The 4 active divisions of 
the Greek army and 3 of the new divisions (3th,()th,7th) form^ the 
main army in The.s.s,aly under the Crown Prince Constantine, whose 
chief-of-staff was Gen. Danglis. The 8th and 9th Divs., cotmiosed 
almost entirely of reservists and volunteers, constituted the Epirus 
Anny under Sapundjakis. 
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The Turkish force opposing each of these amounted to almut 2 
divisions. So small an allotment on the 'rhefl.HaIy front can <inly lie 
explained on the assumption that the "I'urks supposed the (ireeks to 
be at the same level of erficienrv' as in 1897. If .so, they were deceived. 
From Trikkala the (ircck 5th f->iv. moved on Diskata and the upper 
valley of the Vistritsa. Two divisions (2nd ami V< 1 ) advanced into 
the salient \V. of Tvrnavos and occupied Dainasuli, and !nove<l N. to 
clear the way for the ist and 4th Diva., whicli from Tyrnavos moved 
directly on Elas-sona by the Nleluna Pass. 'I'he 0th and 7th Divs., 
still imperfectly organized, followed on in second jine. 

On the 19th Elasaona w'aa captured wdth little difiieiilty, the main 
Turkish position lying farther N. in the defile of Sarandoporon which 
traverses the mountains lying between the Xeria and the Vistritsa 
basins. On the 20th and 2l8t, the Greek divisions, whicli had con¬ 
verged on Ela.ssona for the battle that had bccii expected there, w'erc 
redeployed, and on the 2.^rd the attack was delivered by all five. 
The sth from Diskata ami the 4lh from the Xeria, uniting in the 
Vistritsa valley, marched on Serlije, throwing out a flank guard to 
Grevena, w'hile the ist, 2nd and 3rd Divs. attacked the defile 
frontally and threaloneil its rear by way of Vlaholivatlia. The much 
smaller Turkish force was route<l with a loss of 20 guns and many 
prisoners, and (wliat was more important) the Greek army gained 
self-confidence as well as local victory, at a cost of some 1,300casual¬ 
ties. Part of the beaten force rctre.ated from Koziani on Monastir, 
the remainder on Verria, and tlic Crown Prince occupied Koziani on 
the 25th. 

In view of the urgency of occupying Salonika before the Bul¬ 
garians arrived, the Crown Prince decided to leave only flank guards 
r5rh Div. N. of Koziani and light troops N. of (irevena) facing the 
Monastic direct ion, while the remainder, reenforced by the 6th 1 )iv., 
pushed on to Verria, and the 7th Div. worked along the coast towards 
Katerini. 'I'hese moves were successfully carried out; the 7th Div. 
gaining touch with the fleet on the 28th, occupied Eleutlierochori and 
there created a new liase, while from Verria the main army turned 
sharp N. and seized Voilena, the 5th Div. at the same time advancing 
to Banitsa by Khailar. This ingenious mana'uvrc placed the five 
divisions of the main body on interior lines w'ltli a base on the sea and 
a strategic flank guard on eiilicr hand (Nov. 1). But tlic situation 
was nevertheless critical for tlic Greeks, for Hasan Tahsin had 
drawn in forces from the Struma valley and was in position facing VVC 
at Ycnijc Vardar, while Djavid Paslia at Monastir had assenible<l an 
effective force from troops that had come in both from the Kunianovo 
and the Sarandoporon baulcfields, and was moving out to attack tlie 
5th Divi.sion. 'I'he Serbian cavalry descending tlie Vardar had not 
yet passed the defile of Demir Kapu the Serbian armies were being 
rearranged for the new movements above detailed, and even the 1. 
Army was scarcely beginning its movements against the Bahuna 
Pass. As to the Bulgarian 7th Div., the la.st thing desired by the 
Greek headcpiartera was an cacrgetlc advance of tins force to fore¬ 
stall them at Salonika. 

On Nov. 2 and 3, while ('onstantinc attacked the Ycnijc Vardar 
position without success, Djavid fell utxm the sth Div, and drove it 
with heavy losses to Khailar. Simultaneously, the Greeks from 
Grevena, who had reached Kastoria, were forc(‘d back. But on the 
dth, before these flank guards had l>een suflicienlly l>eaten, the 7(li 
Div. from Eleutherochori had fora*d tlie passage of tlie Kara 
Azmuk and were threatening to interpo.He lietween Hasan Tahsin 
and Salonika. A renewed frontal attack at the opinortune moment 
broke into his position at VVnije Vardar, and, tnrealcne<l on all 
sides, the Turks withdrew' into Salonika, w'here their commamler and 
29,000 men surrendered to (‘onstantine on the 9th. 

Next day the 7lh Bulgarian Div.^ arrived and claimed the city 
for Bulgaria. An oj^en rupture lietw'eeii the allies was only avoidetl 
by the establishment of a condominium. 

The Cireek army was then regrouiied. The 1st, 2iid and 7th Divs. 
remaining for political reasons E. of the Vardar, the 3rd, 4th and 6lh 
Divs. were eoiiceiitrated at Vodena, with the 5th at Khailar and the 
Grevena force on the Kasloria road, in readiness for an advance on 
Monastir in concert with the .Serliian 1 . Army. 

Tliis army had In-’^mii its advance on the mountains surrounding 
the ba.siii 01 Monastir on Nov. i, Morava I. and Driiia I. moving 
directly from Veles, and Danulie 1 . from Shtip liy Krivolak’on Prilep, 
while Morava 11 . from Tetovo marched S. on Chistivar. On the 
Prilep and Kichevo routes res|>ectively, the Turkish V. and VII. 
Corps were rallied to dispute the ^Kisses while the VI. Corps 
assembled at Monastir.’ 

The forcing of the Balnma Pass above Prilep was a long and 
difficult business, whicli fell on the central coUfnin alone, a.s Danube 
1 . and Timok II. had to await bridging e(jiiipment In’fore they could 
cross the Vardar. It was not until Nov. 5 lhato,^^ilep w'as reached, 

* This, as has been mentioned already, min ed dow'n the Struma 
valley, with a detachment on that of the Hregalnitsa. I'lie latter 
rejoined by way of Strumitsa, in the last llays of October. Another 
detachment by the Mesta valley, marcl^d on Dr^a. These col¬ 
umns met with no serious resistance. 

* Whence the cavalry with infantry supjw^ was scdii^o seize Demir 

Kapu. ■’ ^ 

“ Part of this force took a share in the attaemni the 5th Greek 
Div. at Banitsa. 


and then a further pause w'as thought nec.es.sary’ to reassemble the 
units, scattered by mountain fighting, as well as to ^low the two 
flank columns to come up. On the same day, however, hearing of the 
crisis on the t-ireek front, and arguing that it was both necessary to 
relieve pressure on the 5th Greek Div. ami also possible to advance 
w'ithout undue risk against the I'urks remaining in front of Monastir, 
the Serbian G.H.Q. ordered a tentative offeiiHivc towards Alince. 
This, carried out on the 6th by a part of Drina 1 ., soon developed into 
an unintended battle, in which Morava Land the cavalry division* 
were called on to join. But the result of a day’s fighting, which was 
marked by initiative and combination of effort in the suliordinate 
commanders, w'as to hustle the 'I'urkish V. Corps back to the environs 
of Monastir. A rash advance of the two divisions into the midst of 
the enemy was only prevented by stringent order.s from G.H.Q. to 
halt and aw'ait the coming of Inc two flank columns. Of these, 
Morava H. had successfully driven back the Turks from Kichevo on 
Nov. 5, but W'as obliged to halt in order to organize its line of supply 
(HMJtivar-Tctovo-U.skub, and the left column was only just begin¬ 
ning the [Kissage of the Vardar at Krivolak. Still doubtful of the real 
situation on tnc Cireek front, Prinite Alexander, in agreement with 
Pulnilc, was determined not to fight the battle of Monastir till he 
should have all his birces in hand. 

The assembly of the forces for battle on the line Mramorit.san- 
Podiiie—Dobrusovo was to be conipletetl for Nov. 14. 

The Turks also prejxired for liattle. Leaving only a few troops in 
front of Verria amf of the Greek 5th Div. and Grevena force, Djavid 
Pasha brought back tlie rest of the VI. Corjis to join ‘Ali Kiza at 
Monastir, where what remained of the V. and VH. were concen¬ 
trated. The total comliatant strength was about 40,000. The 
position taken up lay S. of tlie line of the Semnitsa and thence along 
the marshy bank of tlie Cerna, its eastern half lying on the plain and 
its western lialf on the heights. The V. Corps occupied the plain 
from opix>biie Novak to Kikuricani, w'ith its centre of gravity on the 
Prilep road. The VH. Corps orcnjiied the mountain sector; and the 
V. Corps was in reserve at Mona.stir. 

The Serbian plan was to attack the Kikuricani front and the 
heights abutting on the plain with Morava I. on the right and 
Dnna I. on the left, to attack and outflank the 'I'urkihh left wing on 
the mountain.** by means of Morava 11 . w'hich was coming down from 
Kichevo, and lo<lo the wme on llie right of the defence w'ith Danube 
I. and the cavalry division operating at and S. of Novak. 'Timok II. 
was to Ik' in reserve behind the centre. The necessity of maintaining 
at all costs the single supply route of the army—that through Prilep 
to pointson the Uskub-Salonika rail way—no doubt imposcua plan of 



Iialtle that was to all intents and purposes frontal, for the projected 
movements of cavalry on Kesna and over the Cerna could hardly be 
regarded as .st'rious attempt at envelopment. 

The liatlle, projected for Nov. 14, w'as ordered to be postjxmed till 
the 17th. But on the I5lh, a.s the divisions were getting into ix>sition, 
part of Morava 11 ., carried away by its own ardour, launched a night 
attack on height i, 150 S. of the Semnitsa. The enemy was well pre¬ 
pared, position after position had to be stormed and it was not till 
the afternoon of the ibtli that the detachment secured the height, at 
the cost of heavy losses. Meantime the rest of the army, according to 
orders, was merely making its final reconnai8s<'ince6. On the 17th, 
the four battalions of Morava II. had to resist, still without help 
from the rest of the army, a scries of heavy counter-attacks delivered 
by the VI. Turkish Corps under the energetic Djavid.* 

The l^attlc of Monastir, which was finally launched on the whole 
front on the I8th, will long lie studied for its tactical incidents, l)ut 
as an ensemble it is aufliciently described by saying that the resist¬ 
ance of the half division of Morava 11 . ahaorwd so much of the 


* Which liad been relieved on the Vardar by Timok II. 

* Morava I., however, sent some reenforcements on the afternoon 
of this day. 
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fightingcffort of Zekki’s' reserves that the frontal attack of Morava 
1 . and Drina I. succeeded with little difficulty. 

Threatened by the Greeks—now again advancing on Fiorina— 
and pursued on front and flank by the converging divisions on the 
battlefield itself, the Turkish army broke up entirely. Half of it was 
killed, wounded or captured, the other half, in units or small jiartics, 
made its way to the only friendly stronghold now remaining ojwn— 
Yannina (Janina) in Epirus, The victory was completely decisive, 
and all that remained for the allies to do in the western theatre was 
to carry out the march to the sea, to occupy and police the region of 
Okhrida-Dibra-Elbasan, to reduce the two fortresses of Scutari and 
Yannina (the last refuges of Turkish authority), to ensure against 
Austrian intervention (for which purpose the main body of the 1 . 
Army was moved back to Uskub after a few days' rest)—and to 
come to an agreement amongst themselves as to the division of the 
spoil. .... 

On Dec. 3, Serbia and Montenegro joined in the armistice signi^ 
that day between Bulgaria and Turkey. Operations in Macedonia 
and northern Albania therefore came to an end. Greece, however, 
did not sign, and continued her operations, though these were in the 
nature of exploitation rather than of fresh effort, except in Epirus, 
where operations against Yannina were in progress. 

Owing to the necessity of garrisoning Epirus, the Turks had 
normally maintained two divisions in this theatre. These, and the 
nature of the country were quite sufficient to make the progress of 
the (ireek secondary army (Gen. Sapundzakis, 8th and qth Divs., 
both newly formed) a alow and difficult matter. From the opening 
of hostilities to Nov. 3, the Greeks were employed in clearing the 
Luros and Prevesa region. This done, the formidable Pentepigadia 
defile was attacked, and after four days' fighting cleared (Nov. 8). 
Sapundzakis then advanced to the outskirts of the fortress of 
Yannina (Nov. 10), while a column of irregulars from Metsovo in 
Thessaly and another small detachment from Santi Qiiaranta came 
in on his flanks to assist in establishing a loose blockade. But this 
was the limit of his offcn.sive ixissiliilitics, and the weather presently 
brought operations to a close for the time being. 

During the winter, however, the greater part of the field army 
which had completed its task in Macedonia was brought round by 
sea via Salonika. Active operations began afresh in the early spring. 
With adequate numbers and material resources, the Crown Prince 
was able to deliver a successful general assault on March 5 191^ and 
the Turkish garrison, numbering about 30,000, wounded and un¬ 
wounded, surrendered next day. 

No further fighting occurred in the Albanian theatre, though the 
Greeks on the S. and the .Serbians in the N.E. attenipted without 
success to round up the few Turkish forces, rallied by Djayid, which 
had c.scaped from the catastrophes of Moiiastir and Yannina. 

111 . the Campaign in Thrace .—Through the change of plan which 
Bulgaria forced upon her ally on 5 >cpt. 28, Thrace liecamc for the 
public, military and non-military alike, the princifKiI theatre of war. 
Nevertheless, the actual plan of campaign of the Bulgarians still 
remains obscure —all that is known being the fact that the first 
successes caused it to he abandoned. On the Turkish side, equally 
little is known with certainty as to the original project, though it is 
probably safe to say that this con,sistcd in a defensive concentration 
of the 1 ., II. and IV. Corps on the line of the Ergene and of the III. 
Corps at or in rear of Kirk Kilisse, with the fortress of Adrian^Ic 
and the works of Kirk ICilisse acting as breakwaters in front. The 
scheme, whatever it was, was abandoned at the last moment in 
favour of a general offensive, as in Macedonia. In these conditions, 
the facts must intcrjiret thcmselve.s, at any rate in the initial stages. 

Leaving the 7th Div. on the Macedonian side, the Bulgarians 
formed three armies between Philipjxjpolis, Trnovo-Seimen, and 
Yamboli, the latter with esjKcial precautions of secrecy. The 11 . 
Army ((jen. Ivanov) on the right, concentrated the 8th and 9th 
Divs. about Trnovo-Seimen, and the 2nd between Philippopolis and 
Haskovo. The 1 . Army in the centre (Gen. Kutinchev) concen¬ 
trated between Nova Zagora and Kizil Aghach, consisted of the 1st, 
Jnl and (newly fornica) loth Divisions, The III. Army (Gen. 
Radko Dimitriev) on the left, or rather the left rear, about Yamboli, 
consisted of the 4th Jth and 6th Divisions. In front of it was the 
cavalry division, with its main body in line with the main body of the 
1 . Army, The 11th Div. was still in process of formation at Philip- 
popolis. 

On the day after war was declared, the ensemble, whatever the 
objects of its movement may have liecn, began to move—the 1. and 
111 , Armies southw.ard and the 11 . south-westward on Mustafa 
Pasha (8th and 9th Divs.) and due S. on Kirjali (2nd Div.). Siwe 
artillery was entrained at Sofia for Trnovo-Seimen on the 17th. On 
the 19th, the 8th Div. on the right of the Maritsa, and the 9th on the 
left, seized Mustafa Pasha, continuing their progress on the 20th. 
On that day, the 2nd Div. reached Kirjali on the Arda, while the 1 . 
Army crossed the frontier—3rd Div. on both sides of the Tunja, 1st 
Div. on its left, and loth in rear, all moving due south. On the 21st 
and 22nd the same movements continued, while the 111 . Army in its 
turn entered Turkey at Ojakiii and Topchular, and the 2nd Div. 
turned E.S.E., heading for Demotika. 

' ''Ali Riza had left Monastir, and Zekki was in general command 
on the field. 
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On the 22nd the first serious engagements took place in front of 
Adrianople. That fortress, with mtxiernized permanent Works, and a 
main defence line studded with infantry redoubts farther out and a 
full interval-organization, had a very considerable perimeter. It 
was naturally divided Iw its four water-courses (Upper Maritsa, 
Arda, Lower Maritsa, Tunja) into four sectors. On the Lower 
Maritsa-Tunja sector the 3rd Div. of the 1 . Army was advancing 
on the Tunja-Upper Maritsa, the 8th Div. ( 11 . Army): and on 
the Upper Maritsa-Arda front the 9th, also of the 11 . Army. The 
last named, advancing S.E. from Kadikoi and Buldurkfii was vio¬ 
lently counter-attacked. Each side extended southward in search 
of the other’s flank till the Arda was approached. But the combat 
was really decided by the intervention of the 8th Div. artillery on the 
other side of the Maritsa. Enfiladed, the Turks retired to their 
prepared line. Counter-attacks on the 3rd Div. moving down E. of 
the Tunja had the same result. Thus the process of investing Adri¬ 
anople began at the very outset, three out of eight divisions available 
in the theatre of war being employed in it. 

In the Tunja-Upper Maritsa sector the princiMl work of the main 
line was a group formed round Chiftlik-Ekmecnikfii which has been 
compared to a " Feste.” A group of the same character (Papas 
Tepe) occupied the ridge between Upper Maritsa and Arda, a forti¬ 
fied village barred the Ortakoi road in the Arda valley itself, and a 
third " Feste " had been constructed on Kartal Tepe. Similar groups 
of works at Pashachajir and Gunes Chiftlik continue the line of 
defence between Lower Maritsa and Tunja, merging in the line of the 
old permanent works at Fort Kuru Cheshme. The operations 
round Adrianople will be summarized later. 

The movement of the I. Army brought only its 3rd Div. directly 
into contact with the Adrianople defences, the remainder (still with 
the loth Div. in rear) aiming at the line Deremanlia-Kukiler. On 
its left the cavalry division, after several engagements on the 19th, 
20th and 2ist aboiif Vaisa and Tashli-Muselim, found itself strongly 
opposed at and E. of Seliolu on the 22nd, on which day also the 
leading troops of the ist Div. came in contact with important Turk¬ 
ish forces in front of .Seliolu and Gechkenlia. At this time the 3rd 
Div. was fighting astride the Tunja at BOytik-Sinailcha-Murajilar- 
Tausan-Ortakji. 

Instead of concentrating behind the Ergene, the Turks were in fact 
advancing northward to battle in accordance with the same general 
order that had sent Zekki to Kumanovo. The army in Thrace, com¬ 
manded by Abdalla Pasha under the higher direction of Nazim 
Pasha, the Minister of War, consisted of the L, II., 111 . and IV. 
active corps and of a number of reserve divisions which were only 
assembled slowly, forming a XV., XVL, XVll. and XVlll. Corps. 



The original concentration points were for the I. Corps Yenije and 
KavaklC for the III. Corjis, II. Corps and IV. Corps (in that order 
from N. toS.) the zone Bumar His»r-Lule Burgas, fortheXV. Conis 
(garrison) Adrianople, while the XVI. Corps was to hold the middle 
Ergene and the XVlI. and XVlll. Corps to constitute themselves 
behind Lule Burgas. In reality the assembly of the four active corps 
took place at Kirk Kilisse (III.), Yenije and Kavakli (L), Karali 
(ILL and Havsa and Kuleli (IV.), with a cavalry division in front of 
the centre. . 

At Adrianople, the XV. Corps was duly formed but the XVL, 
XVIL, XVlll. were far in rear and in an embryonic condition, the 
XVL indeed never being formed as such. 

From these positions the four corps advanced on the 21st and 22nd 
in accordance with the order to take the offensive, and two encounter- 
Irattles ensued, one of which, the engagement of the Bulgarian 1 . 
Army, is generally called the Battle of ^liolu, while the other, the 
first conflict of ^dko Dimitriev’s 111 . Army with Mahmud Mukh- 
tar’s 111 . Corps, bears the name of Kirk Kilisse. 

The front of the Battle of Seliolu is defined, roughly, by the line 
Keremctlia—N. of Seliolu—N. of Gechkenlia—S. of Erjali-Ortakji- 
l^ipa—(at which point it joins the front of the 3rd Div. beginning 
the envelopment of Adrianople). Heavy fighting on the 22nd and 
' 23rd (of which the most notable incident was a night-attack that 
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penetrated the Turkish front between Gechkenlia and Seliolu) 
hrouKht the Bulgarian army victoriously to the Derenianlia-Kuldtcr- 
Gerdeli road by morning on the 24th. The Turks had disapj^ared. 
Owing to events on their right, they had given up their somewhat 
disjointed efforts to defeat the Bulgarian centre, and retired in a 
direction or directions which the victors were unable to determine. 

Kirk Kilisse was a route-centre of importance, with a line of 
barrier works, partly iiernianent, on its N. side. Von tier (ioltx had 
intended that it should play the same i«rt on the right lluitk as 
Adrianoplc on the left. Although the ix-rmanent works were few, and 
inferior to those of the great fortress, the natural positions afforded 
by spurs of the Istranja Balkan gave the place advantages of site 
which were lacking at Adrianoplc. The Bulgarians, on their side, 
allocated a whole army to the task of dealing with it, by investment, 
brtiwjue assault or regular siege, or a combination of those methods. 

Partly in order to develop the necessary frontage from the outset 
(in case of battle between Kirk Kili.s.se and the frontier), and partly 
in order to utilize the routes to the best advantage in a country much 
more difTicuit than that traversed liy the other armies, Radko 
Dimitriev had formed his two leading divisions into four brigade 
columns—(a) J 4th Div. from Ojakiii on Kcrcmetlia (liaison with I. 
Army); (h) ? ath Uiv., followed by part of 6th Div. by Dcvletli 
Aghach and Eski Polos on Petra; (c) i of sth Div. with remainder of 
6tn Div. from Malkochlar !>y Eriklcr on Raklitsa and Kirk Kilisse: 
(d) i of sth Div. from Topchular by Almajik on Kadikoi. Of these 
columns (a) lierame involved in the Seliolu figliting, and took no part 
in that of iCirk Kilisse. 

Coliimn.s (n) and (h), forming the strongest part of the army, and 
also column (c) sexm met with strong resistance (morning zancf), and 
the country, the weather (stormy since the 20th) and tactical inci¬ 
dents making progress uneven, the front at nightfall of the 22nd 
was very sinuous, the Turks holding pronounced salients at Eski 
Polos, and also at Almajik, while the Bulgarians had penetrated 
nearly to Kadikoi in the centre and within 2 m. of Petra on their 
right. On tlic 23rd. liowever, continued pressure on the Kadikoi and 
Petra fronts forced tlic Turks to evacuate their Kilients, and at iiiglit 
the Bulgarian line, with its flanks somewhat advanced, ran roughly 
E.W. from the heights S.S.W. of Petra, through that village, to 
height 1,506 N. of Akmacha and thence some di.stance south-east. 
From this line, in the night,_assaults by parts of the two left columns 
(sth Div.) penetrated to Karakiii on tlie one hand and halfway to 
Raklitsa on the other. And tlicreupon, worn out by two day.s' hill 
fighting and lacking in internal homogeneity, Maltmud Miikhtar’s 
Corps broke up_, abandoning Kirk Kilisse and its fortifications, and 
streamed away in naiuc. Tlie Bulgarians entered Kirk Kilisse on Die 
24th and possessed themselves of immense booty, incliifling 55 guns. 

Mystified and ignorant of tlie line of retreat of the enemy, liolh 
the 1. and UI. Armies stood fast on the 24th on their respective 
battlefields, while the cavalry division was sent out due south. On 
the 25th the horsemen reached the Constantinonle railway at Balia 
Eski; next, pushing reconnaissances S. and S.E., they found the 
country S. of the Krgene all clear, but hostile forces between l.nle 
Burras and Muradli. At the same time the divisional cavalry of the 
5th Div. from Kirk Kilisse appears to have established the presence 
of enemy forces at or near Biinar Hissar. 

This mformation, showing that the Ergene line had been aban¬ 
doned, and that AliduIIa was regrouning his forces and assembling 
his incoming reserve divisions in the l.ule Burgas-Vaisa region, 
involved a complete change of front for the Bulgarians. Hitherto 
facing S., they had now to face E., pivoting on the 5th Div. at Kirk 
Kilisse. And while the necessary movements were being carried out. 
Abdalla again took the oftenslve, witlt the reorganized four active- 
corps, and the XVII. and XVIII. Corps of new formation. 

On the 27th the Bulgarian wheel began, but in.stead of its being 
carried out on a fixed pivot, the pivot itself was allowed to advance 
eastward, so that, instead of presenting a united line, the Bulgarians 
formed a loose echelon, left in adcance, which led to successive 
instead of simultaneous engagements. On the evening of that day, 
the Turkish Ill. Corps (Mahmud Miikhtar) on the right, was on 
the road between Vaisa and Bunar Hissar, the II. at Kara Aghach, 
the 1 . a.t Turk Bey and the IV. partly at l.ule. Burgas, partly at 
SakiskOi, the total front between the Ergene and the mountains 
being about 4j; miles. The two new corps were a march in rear. A 
general offensive had been ordered. 

On the 28th, as a natural yoiisenuence, an encounter liattle began 
just K. of the Kara Aghach, in the forest of Siijak, between Mahmud 
Mukhtar's troops and the Bulgarian 5th Div., the latter finally 
drawing back beliind the stream and occupying a line from Chiftlik 
Teke on tlie left to Mura Aghach on the right. Thereupon the 
various Bulgarian columns echeloned back to the right of this divi¬ 
sion, hastened their march, and part of the 3rd Div. from the 
Adrianople region was ordered up to support tlic 5th directly, which 
by a heavy forced march it was able to do on the evening of the 29th.' 
On the other side, confusion in the command and other causes 
made the general advance slow and di.siointed; the initiative was 
soon lost, and the battle became one of the parallel fronts along the 

‘ This is all the more remarkable as the Bulgarian I. Army's 
mavement8_ were hampered by fears of a crisis at Adrianople, 
where a serious sortie-battle was being fought at the time. 


Kara Aghach. On the 29th (afternoon) the 4th Bulgarian Div. 
followed by the 6th were already on that line. On the 30th, the 
crisis of the battle, the I. Bulgarian Army came into action opposite 
Lulc Burgas (1st Div.) and on and S. of the Ergene (10th Div.), while 
the cavalry returning from Rodosto formed up in advance of the 



right flank of the loth Division. At the same date, the III. Turkish 
Corps oppo.site Bunar Iljs.sar and the XVII. Corps on its left, sup¬ 
ported by parts of the XVIII. Corps, were still exchanging attaexs 
and counter-attacks with the Bulgarian 5th Div. and part of the 3rd 
about the W. edges of the forest of Siijak. Against the Bulgarian 4tli 
Div. on both sides of Kara Aghach village, w,is the II, Corps; 
against the 6lh, about Turk Bey, the I., while the Turkish IV. Corps 
held the line ul I-ule Burgas and down to the Krgene against the 
Bulgarian I. Army. Of this army, however, one division only was 
involved in the frontal fight, and it became ex-ident to the Turks in 
the afternoon of the 30th that enough enemy forces remained over to 
roll up their left wing and interpose between tlie main body and 
Constantinople. Accordingly, Nazim issued orders for retreat. 
During Oct. 31 and Nov. I, with various tactical incidents, of which 
the most important was a successful night-attack of the Bulgarians 
at Turk Bey, the Turks disengaged themselves, beginning from the 
left, and by the 2nd the three corps on the right were also in retreat. 

The victors were too much exhausted to pursue, and again the 
Turks vanished. The Bulgarian losses out of perhaps 110,000 com¬ 
batants numbered 15,000; those of the enemy, whose force was 
probably rather less, are not known with certainty, bnt are supposed 
to have been about 25,000 inclusive of pri-oners. 

Without further resistance the Turks retired into the famous 
Chataiiu lines, a well-fortified position between I.ake Derkos on the 
Black Sea and Bux iik Chekmeje lake on the sea of Marmora. How¬ 
ever weakened by losses, they could hardly fail to maintain so short 
and strong a line as this. 

On their side, the Bulgarians were tired, far ahead of their supply 
depots, and losing more and more men daily from sickness. On the 
other hand, drafts had come up, the qth Div. replaced before Adri- 
•anople by the new nth ioined the 111 . Army,' and the combatant 
strength of the two armies togetlter was about 140,000. Made 
optimistic by victory, .Savov and his generals determined to storm 
the Chalalja lines by open force. So confident were they that Savov 
himself said: " in a week we shall be dining in Con.stantinople.” 

On Nov. 17, the Bulgarian infantry advanced and drove-in the 
Turkish outposts and on Nov. 18, the assault took place. It was 
completely repulsed, with heavy losses, and the Bulgarian command, 
.sobered, took care not to waste its reserves in renewed assaults. 
Armistice pniposals were already under discussion, and the battle 
was broken nil in the afternoon of the assault. On Dec. 3, without 
further fighting on the Cliatalja front, a general armistice was signed, 
more favourable to the Bulgarians perhaps than their military 
situation warranted, for it gave them the use of the railway through 
Adrianoplc without allowing the Turks to rcvictual that place. 

t^ile the main Bulgarian armies were fighting these battles, the 
2nd Div. penetrating the difficult Rhodope country had carried out a 
vigorous offensive in several directions, as the result of which Adri¬ 
anople was invested on the S.W. side, Demotika and the coast from 
Xanthi to Dede Aghach occupied, and two Turkish divisions de- 

• Which also received the 3rd Div. from the I. Army in exchange 
for the 6th. 
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atroyed m a aeriea of " drives which ended in the relies of this 
force being surrounded and forced to capitulate at Ferejik (Nov. 27). 

(C. F. A.) 

IV, Operations in the Spring of 1913 .—The London negotiations of 
Ian. 1913 were abruptly brou^t to an end when Enver and the 
VoungTurks, fearing that the Government would, under European 



pre.ssure, make peace practically at aiiy cost, carried out the coup 
d’etat of Jan. 23 (in which the Kiamil Government was overthrown 
and Nazim Pasha murdered), and denounced the armistice. Hos¬ 
tilities began again (with Greece they had never ceased) on Feb. 3 
1913. IJut they entirely lacked the vigour and dramatic interest of 
the first cainpaign.s. Practically, the story of the second phase is the 
final instalment of that of the sieges of Yannina, Scutari and Adri- 
anoplc. An cfTorl was indeed made by the Turkish field forces in 
Thrace to debouch from the lines of Dulair and those of Chatalja 
simultaneously with a view to relieving Adrianople, hut after locally 
heavy fighting the Bulgarians succeeded in holding their own on each 
of these fronts, and thereafter Adrianople was left to its fate.* 

The fall of Yannina has already been mentioned. The sieges of 
Scutari and of Adrianople require, however, a rather more detailed 
account. (C. F. A.) 

The Scutari Operations ,—As has been mentioned already, Monte¬ 
negro was the first to declare war. The first objective was the old 
Turkish frontier fortress of Scutari, situated at the point where the 
l>rina.sa river flows into Lake Scutari, and con.sisting only of a 
castle and a few field-works on the hills surrounding the town. The 
perimeter measured some 2H m., and the average distance of the 
works from the town was about two. The works had no deep ditches 
or sunk wire entanglements. 

' Shortly before I his the only important naval event of the war had 
occurred. On Jan. 15, the Turkish crui.ser " Hamidieh ” had 
slipped out of the Dardanelles, and from that time till the middle of 
March she cruised in the waters between Malta, Durazzo and the 
Levant, raiding commerce as opportunity offered. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish battle squadron came out of the Straits 
on Jan. 17, hoping to find the " Averof " absent from the opposing 
squadron in chase of the " Hamidieh.” The Greeks, however, had 
not committed the expected mistake, and after a long-range duel in 
which the " Averof ” inflicted some damage on the Turkish battle¬ 
ships, the latter returned to the Sea of Marmora, where they re¬ 
mained to the end. 


At the outbreak of the war the Turkish garrison was under 
Hasan Riza Bey, consisted of about 14,000 men (chiefly of the 24th 
Div.), to which were added, at the last moment, a reserve division 
from Elbasan under comniand of Essad, 10,000 strong. 

With a force such as this, containing few active elements, only a 
purely defensive policy was possible. The fortress artillery was 
weak in numbers and out of date; it consisted (at a generous esti¬ 
mate) of 70 guns (including the divisional field artillery), of which 
the heaviest were the 12-cm. naval howitzers. 

The Montenegrin army stood on Oct. 7, the eve of the declaration 
of war, as follows: 'J'he main liody under Crown Prince Danilo 
(and and 3rd Divs., less 9th Bde., 13,000 men and one battalion 12- 
cm. siege artillery), near Podgoritsa (Podgorica). The southern 
detachment under Gen. Martinovic (ist Div., 8,n<x> men and three 
battalions, 12-cm. guns, one battalion 15-cm. howitzers and two 
battalions 21-cni. howitzers) was near Vir]]azar and Anttvari. The 
remainder of the .army (4th Div. and 9th Bde., 10,000 men, and three 
mountain batteries) was at Aiidriycvitsa (Andrijcvica), ready to 
ailvance into the Sanjak of Novipazar. The operations of this force 
are tlescribctl elsewhere. 

The advance on .Scutari began on the morning of Oct. g. The wide 
separation of the two Montenegrin columns offered the Turks a 
tempting opjiortunity of manoeuvre on interior lines, but, for the 
reasons given above, Hasan Kiza was obliged to refrain, and the 
Montenegrin northern group broke through a series of passively 
defended positions one after the other. I'hey were, however, so di.s- 
ordered by their victory that they were compelled to halt and refit. 
On the 19th they recommenced their advance, moving very slowly, 
and on the 25th halted once more on the Kiri on coming under the 
fire of the artillery of the fortress. Not until the 28th had thev com¬ 
pleted their bridging operations; the 2nd and 3rd Bdes. then with¬ 
out awaiting the arrival of the main body carried the hill called 
Circat Bardanjolt. A Turkish counter-attack on the 30th threw 
them back, infficting such heavy lo.sses that the Monlcn^'rins fell 
b.tck to Vratsa and undertook no further advance till February. 
The group, which had evklently been clumsily led, took up a posi¬ 
tion between the Kiri and the Lake of Scutari, some 3,000 yd. in 
front of the Turkish defences. 

The Montenegrin southern group moved on Oct. 9 with its Ist and 
3rd Bdes. from Antivari to Katrkol, and with the 2nd Bde. from 
Virjtazar along the shore of the lake, both columns meeting with 
pr.acticiilly no opposition. They then preitared to attack the Tiirkish 
advanrefl position on hill fifii. Their siege .artillery opened fire only 
on Oct. 22. and the Tiirkbsh forward line was stormed next day with 
heavy loss. The assailants now found themselves close up against 
the main defensive line. The northern group having at this time just 
been driven off the Great Bardanjolt, coordinated attack by both 
groups was no longer to be thoitght of. The southern group therefore 
rcmaiticd waiting in the position it then occupied. 

On Nov. 19 Vukoiic, nis work in Novipazar completed, arrived 
with 6,000 men to rcitiforce the besiegers of -Scutari. He himself took 



over the command of the whole Montenegrin army, his troops being 
distributed on both fronts. 

Soon afterwards the general armistice was concluded; but Hasan 
refused to recognize it, as the revictualling of the fortress during the 
armistice had not been agreed to by the Balkan States. However, 
only minor skirmishes took place in December and January. 

The armistice ended on Feb. 3, and shortly afterwards the attack 
was renewed in earnest against the Turkish strongholds of Mtisclimi 
and the Great Bardanjolt, which had been entrenched and fortifi^ 
in places by blastittg in the rocky soil. The as.saulting columns were; 
(o) three battalions (l,,soo men) against Musclimi from the N.; (6) 
five battalions (2,100 men) from the N. Ijy hill 200 against the 
northern slope of the Great Bardanjolt; six battalions (2,400 men) 
from the N.E. against its eastern slope, and seven battalions (2,800 
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men) from the S.E. against Its southern slope. No reserves were 

allorteti. , I t 

The attaek was delivered after an artillery bombardment of 
several hours on Feb. 7. The fortified post of Muselimi fell with little 
resistance, but on the Great Hardanjolt the attack was shattered at 
the wire. A second assault on the 8th was no more fortunate. On 
the yth however, with the aid of a Montenegrin battery that was 
got up to I'cry close, range, the trenches were carried after fierce hand- 
to haml fighting. The assailants, who had lost 2,000 men, were 
exhausted. _ . 1 j 

During the next few days the captured positions were consolidated 
and field guns brought up. During the main attack the Monte¬ 
negrins on the N. .side had also iiushed forward their lines from 
3,oix) to 1.500 yd. from the Turkish defenses. The lack of siege 
artillery and of unified fire direction was much felt. 

Meanwhile a Serbian contingent under lioynvirh had been sent 
to assist the Montenegrins and complete the investing line between 
Drinasa and Hoyana. Between their right flank and the Monte¬ 
negrins on the Great Hardanioll lay a stretch of marshy impassable 
country'. In aid of the attack of Feb. 7 the Serbs dehveretl a feint- 
attack on the Tar.ibosh front, which reached the first Turkish line, 
hut was then driven bark. A small Montenegrin column also 
attacked Tarabosh hut broke down at the wire. 

South-west of Scutari there had been no change since Novemlwr. 
The Montenegrins had made good their casualties and lay some 
600 to 700 yd. from the Turkish lines, ensconced in rarefiilly-con- 
structed trenches in the rocks. 1 'he Turkish positions here extended 
for some 4 to 5 m. from the strong jioint of Tarabosh south-eastwards 
to the Boyanii. The besieging artillery (l2-cm. guns and 1,5 and 21- 
cm. howitzers) was concentriited in two groups around Oblika and 
Boboti, whence it could bring a concentric fire to bear on the lofty 
commanding peak of the Tarabosh. The counter-bombardment of 
the defense was weak and practically useless, owing to slow and 
faulty methods of fire, . 

The ammunition supplies for the Montenegrins, which were sent 
up across the lake, were amply sufficient for all needs. 

The main attack on the Tarabosh began only on March 31, 
preened by five hours' artillery bombardment and by feints on the 
remainder of the front. During the artillery preiiaration, the infan¬ 
try took up their iiositions of assault—one atid u half brigades 
against the northern and western forces of Tarabosh, and one and a 
half brigades against the south. ... 

On the latter, the assault was repulsed, completely and with 
heavy losses. The western attack had been more fortunate. The 
first Turkish position w.is broken through in one place, but progress 
was arre.sted by flanking machine-gun fire and counterstrofces, and 
everywhere the Turks helil their tliiril position firmly. On April I 
the attack was repealed but with no better success, and for the next 
20 days, until the capitulation, Turks and Montenegrins here I.Ty 
facing one another half-way up the slope at a distance of 60 to 70 yd. 
apart—a situation which recalls in many respects the trench war¬ 
fare days of the World War. The attack had cost the Montenegrins 

1,200 dead. , „ , , . , rr ,• t 

The Turkish position on the Tarabosh consisted of four lines of 
trenches, some 30 to 40 yd. ajiarl, and each commanding the one in 
front of it. The third trench line extended into the country to the 
east, and the fourth to the north. Behind the fourth line a 7;.5-em. 
quick-firing gun was posted in a shelter on the crest of the hill. In 
front of the first ami third lines were thick belts of wire. The whole 
position, which was intended for occuiiation by a battalion, was in 
fact held by only 500 men. 

The Montenegrins, after their unsucce.ssful att.ack of March 31 
and April I, confined themselves to the usual bombardment. The 
siege artillery was reinforced. The Serbian (.'ten. Boyovic now took 
command of the besieging army, but there was considerable dissen¬ 
sion between him ami Vukotic, On April 16, however, theSerbi.an 
troops .suddenly left Scutari, and the Montenegrins took over the 
whole line, under violent artillery fire from the 'Turks, who, how¬ 
ever, made no attempt at a sortie against the thin line of the be¬ 
siegers. And now, when the fortress seemed quite safe from further 
assault, it suddenly capitulated on April 22. For some time obscure 
negotiations had been going on between Ixing Nicholas and Itssad, 
and the brave Hasan Kiza I’.isha, who had refused to surrender 
despite the shortage of food, had been .assassinated. But already 
Montenegro was under tiavtil blockade by the f.rcat Bowers, who 
had decided th.it Scutari should belong to the new state of Albania, 
and on May 6 King Nicholas yielded and withdrew his troops._ 

(F. C, h..) 

Thf Siege af Adrianople.—hi the first operations of Oct., already 
described, Adriaiiople had come within the ambit of the piieral 
battle, and it was not till after the Turks had retreated away 
towards the Kara Aghach line that operations in front of the fortre.ss 
assumed the typical siege characters of investment and conceiji^ric 

The general outline of the defences has lieen de.scribed jiftbve. 
But it IS important to add that the permanent Torts were cw and 
conspicuous, and. except in a few cases where moderiiiza'tirtrt had 
been actually begun, posscs.s^'*ly brick vaulting that was not 
proof against 6-iii. shell. Thej^lMj n ai^rn works were a cartain 
number of safety-armament afstributed in the intervals, 


of imstallations for ,5-7 mm. close-defense quick-firing guns under 
armour, and of concrete shelters and magazines. The general prin¬ 
ciple of defense adopted was that common to Europe in the [icriod 
before the rise ol the " group ” or " Feste ” Idea—that is, the forts 
were infantry redoubts for close defense and the figliting artillery was 
entirely in the intervals. Unfortunate^ for the Turks many of the 
" redoubts ” were ojien at the gorge, "rhe whole system of the main 
line was well w'ired in. 

Outside the main position, and eoincitiing with it only on the N.E. 
front (left bank of the Tunja), was an advanced position, or rather a 
discoiitimious scries of field jKisitions oil selected sites astride the 
saddles of ground which separate the rivers (Tunja and lower 
Maritsa, Maritsa and Arda, Arda and upper Marilsa, upper Marit.sa 
and 'Tunja). From these advanced positions the Turks had delivered 
the first sorties above mentioned and to tliem they had retired under 
the pressure of the II. Army's and 3rd Div.'s advance astride the 
Maritsa and Tunja on Oct. 22. In the days following, the 8th, qth 
and 3rd Divs. extended the Inveslnient, and the llth Div. and siege 
artillery were brought up via Mn.stafa Baslia, as well as some aero¬ 
planes. Presently parts of the 2nd Div. lately operating in the 
Khixlope came up. some by the .^rda and some via Dcniotika on the 
S. side. On the other hand, both the 3r<l and the qth Divs. were 
withdrawn to join the field army in the crisis of Lnle Burgas.' After 
establishing their line generally close tip to the Turkish adianccd 
positions bn the course of which, on Oct. 25, Kartal Tei>e was 
caiitiired, and Papas Tepc won and lost again), the Bulgarians .sat 
down to await the Serbians, whose II. Army, set free by the victory 
of ICumaiiovo, was being withdrawn from the Vardar to assist their 
allies. Already on Oct. 27 some Serbian troops had arrived and on 
Oct. 31 Gen. Stepanov irh took over the whole VV. front of the invest¬ 
ment with Timok 1 . and part of the Bulgarian nth Div. from 'Tunja 
to upper Maritsa and Danube 11 . between upper Maritsa and Arda. 
Gen. Ivanov, eommaiuling his 11 . Bulgarian Army as well as the 
whole siege force, had his 8th Div. Ix-tween Arda and lower Maritsa 
and the nth with part of the 2nd in the broadest sector, the eastern. 

At this point the armistice snsiiendcd operations, but Sliiikri 
Pasha was not authorized by its terms to revictiial his garrison and 
the ilefciiders continued therefore to consume their resourres. After 
hostilities were resumed 011 Fell. 3 it soon became evident, from 
attempts at sorties and from im rease of de,sertioii, that the garrison 
was weakening, and it was decided to force home the attack. 

Want of transport resources, however, delayed the preparations till 
the third week 111 March 1913, when—parts of the 3rd, yth and 4th 
Div's. having been brought into the Bulgarian 11 . Army from 
Cliatalja—yo,ooo Bulgarian and 30,000 Serbian infantry were 



actually available for the attack, which would be prepared and 
covered by the 125 Bulgarian siege guns and howitzers of 12 and 
15 cm. calibre (the latter, as mentioned above, being capable of 
penetrating most of tlic Turkish vaults) as well as some 2jo or more 
field guns. At this periotl jxissibly 50,000 of Shukri's original 60,000 
combatants were still available for duty. There were 216 field and 
178 heavy guns (including some 21-cm. mortars) distributed in the 
delenses. _ 

• A Turkish sortie with the intention of preventing this was, as 
before mentioned, repulsed. 
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The E. front was chosen for fittack. The preliminary bombard¬ 
ment was carried out on March 24, and in the niftht of the 24th- 
25th the whole of the advanced line on the E. front was stormed, on 
a 6 m. frontage. During the daj; of the 25th the Bnlgarian.s suffered 
a good deal in the captured po.sitious, but Gen Ivanov determined to 
push home the assault on the main position on the night of the 25th- 
26th, an order which involved an approach march in broad daylight 
and consequently heavy losse.s. 

The as.sault was duly delivered in the night, and came to a stand¬ 
still on the Turkish wire, .save at the point where the loth Bulgarian 
Regt. of the 8tli lEv. (brought over from the S. front for the as.sault) 
broice into Kort Ayi Yolu, the second work from the N.E. salient of 
Arnautkfii. , . . . 

At dawn this regiment found itself isolated but in possession of the 
fort, and the open gorges of the row of forts temnted the audacious 
commander to strike out right and left along the ridge. 'Hius he 
cleared the way for unit after unit held up at the frontal wire, and, 
growing snowball fashion, the Bulgarian attack, soon joined by 
accompanying field batteries, cleared the whole line of the eastern 
forts by 8 a.m. on the 2fith. Meantime the Serbians had captured 
Papas Tepe, though with considerable lo.s.ses, and at other parts of 
the front fierce local attacks were delivered. Shukri's position was 
hopeless, and he surrendered about midday, with .some 60,000 men 
and all his matfriel. This great triumph cost the Bulgarians on the 
E. front 6,,ton killed and wounded, and on the .S. side i,7<xi, or 8,000 
in all, while the Serbians lost 1,000 in the Papas Tepe .sector and 400 

elsewhere—a total loss to the allies of g, 4 fx>. 

V. The Second Balkan War, igij .—The Turkish war having 
again been brought to a conclusion by a general armistice, a few days 
after the fall of Adrianoplc, peace negotiations were resumed in 
London, and in these negotiations the settlement of peace as far as 
Turkey was concerned was, it may be said, the least of niany 
ureoecutiations. Not only w.aB the Balkan league on the point of 
internal explosion, but the C oncert of Europe was trying to create 
the new state of Albania in the midst of a three-cornered di^omalic 
contest between Austria-Hungary, ltaly_ and Russia. Further, 
Rumania was on the point of intervening in order to secure herself 
against the consequences of Bulgarian aggrandisement, and the 
internal politics of Turkey became more confused than ever. In 
these conditions the Peace of London, signed on May 30, lacked 
every element of reality. 

Already Serbia had drawn her western forces into the Ovche 
Polve area, to di.spute po.sscssion of the debatable region which Bul¬ 
garia claimed, and the II. Army, which ha<l taken part in the siege 
of Adrianoplc, was extricated as rajiitlly as possible lest it lie isolated 
and disarmed in the territory of its allies. The Greeks, who h,ad 
concentrated the btdk of their forces in roadless Epirus for the aiege 
of Yaimina, lost no time in getting them down to the coast and 
shipping them to Salonika. For their part the Bulgarians used the 
railway lines Adrianoplc-Sofia and Detle Aghaeh-Sercs (the latter 
secured by the compiest of the coastal region by the 7th and 2nd 
Divs. in the first campaign) to bring mo.st of their forces into Mace- 
donia. _ . , . l 

They were deployed along a “ line of demarcation ’ which was a 
battle-front in all but name. Only one division remained in Adri- 
anople ami some militia on the Dobruja frontier. 

The origin of the war, as between Btdgaria and Serbia, bay in the 
non-observance by Bulgaria of the original treaty stipulation that 
she should aid the Serbian campaign in Maceilonia with ichi.ikio 
men. Having failed to fulfil her part, she now claimed the territory 
.about llskiib, Kumanovo, and Shtip in virtue of other clauses of that 
treaty. This claim Serbia was in no mooil to coneede. all the less so 
since her advance to the Adriatic had been forbidden by the Great 
Powers. As between Bulgarin and flrcecc, the former's claim to 
S.alonika seems to have had no better basis than a desire to posse.ss it. 
.\s already mentioned, the Bulgarian 7th Div., in arriving from the 
Struma side a few days after the Grown Prince had fought his w^ay 
into Salonika from the W., had lost no time in publicly claiming 
ownership, and it was w'ith hardly cottccalcd joy that the Greek 
Government received and promptly executed a request to transport 
this division by sea to the Thracian theatre. 

l)n all these matters liargaining might possibly have reached 
satisfactory solutions, since there was much to ju.slify Bulgaria's 
claim in Macedonia. But the Bulgarians had skilfully exploited 
their primacy during the first war to induce the European press and 
public to regard Serbians and Greeks as mere .satellites,' and, as is 
not unusually the case with successful propaganda, they had come 
to believe in it themselves, fortified in the belief by fulsome compli¬ 
ments addressing them as the “ Prussians of the Balkans ” and the 
“Japanese of the West." On the other hand, the Serbs and the 
Greeks, thus kept out of the banquet, were not only exasperated, but 
solver as well. When war came in the last days of June 1913, outpost 
“ incidents ” were occurring at many points of the line from Salonika 
to the old Serbian frontier at Vranya. The combatants were fully 
deployed, and their battle was the first example of the form that has 


' For example, a British officer lecturing at the staff college on his 
return from Thrace told his hearers that the Bulgarian 7th Div. 
had remained in the Macedonian theatre to stiffen the Serbs—an 
extraordinary travesty of the facts. 


since become typical of national warfare, the front-to-front conflict 
along a line which stretches from neutral ground to neutral ground 
and shows no flank. In this instance it stretched from the Dafiube 
to the sea. 

The Bulgarian scheme of operations, necessarily offensive, suffered 
from the weakness of having two objectives—the Ovche Polye and 
Salonika—and being based on two main lines cf communication 
(tiverging towartis the rear—Kyustendil and Sere.s-Drama. It also 
sttffered from the political necessity of avoiding the outward sem¬ 
blance of an aggression. The scheme, therefore, was to begin with a 
succession of outpost affrays along the whole line (which could be 
represented as a provocation suffered), and then to strike vigorous 
offensive blows («) from Seres towards Salonika, (fc) from Strumitsa 
and Railovishta against the Vardar at Krivolak and Gevgeli (Gyev- 
gheli), (the link between the Serbian and Greek armies); and (c) a 
blow from the region of Kochana towards Egri Palanka. The out¬ 
post affrays duly occurred and the real offensives were launched on 
J unc 30. 

At the opening of the Bregalnitsa battle, the forces were thus 
disposed:— 

Bidgarian Army. Commanded by Gen. Radko Dimitriev.’ 

I. Army (Kutinchev) yth Div.; one brigade each of 5th, 8th, 

(Vidin-Berkovitsa and 14th Divs.; 13th Div. 
front). 

V. Army (Petrov) Ist Div.; main body 5th Div.; main 

(Pirot-Vlasina body 14th Div., and one brigade 

front). loth Div. 

III. Army (Toshev) 12th Div., isth Div.,and main body 4th 

(Ivyustendil). Div. 

IV. Army (Rorachev) Volunteer brigade; one brigade 4th 

(Kochana- Div.; 7th Div., main body 8th Div.; 

Radovishta front). one brigade 3rd Div.; main body 6th 

Div.; 2nd Div. 

VI. Army (Ivanov) Main hotly 3rd Div.; a volunteer 

(Strumitsa-Scrcs brigade; llth Div.; one brigade 

front). loth Div., and one brigade 6th 

Div. 

(The divisions 12 to 15 were new formations, much weaker than the 
divisions I to 9; the loth and nth Divs., created in Oct. 1912, were 
of intermediate strength.) 

Serbian Army. Commanded by Putnikas, Chief of General Staff. 

II. Army (Stepanovich) 'Phird Ban garrisons of Zavechar and 

(Danube to Vlasina). Knyashevats. Timokl.,ShuniaiaII. 

I. Army (Crown Prince) Danube 11 ., Danube I., Shumaja I. 
(from the old 
frontier to Car Vrh, 
astride the Egri 
Palanka road). 

III. Army (Yankovich) Drina II. 

(alongtheZletovska Morava II. Morava 1 ., Timok II. 
and the lower Bre- Montenegrin contingent, Cavalry divi- 
galnitsa with detach- sion. 
menls at Krivolak 
and Gevgeli). 

Creek Army. Commanded by Constantino (since March 18, King 
of the Hellenes). 

(Front: Gevgeli Left group 3rd and loth Divs. 

on the Vardar Centre “ 4th and 5th Diva, 

lothe Right " 1st, 6th and 7th Divs. 

Struma mouth.) Reserve 2nd Div. 

(The loth Div. was an improvised formation.) 

In addition, to deal with Albanian troubles, each of the allies 
retained considerable forces in the mountains; including the main 
body of the Montenegrin army. 

Beginning on June 30, the Bulgarian II. Army drove the Greek 
front back all along the line till it lay S. of Gevgeli—N. of Langaza— 

W. of Struma mouth. The Bulgarian IV. Army broke in between the 
allies and captured Krivolak with its left, while its right, along with 
the III. Army, attacked the Serbians along the whole Bregalnitsa- 
Zletovska line, which was forced. On the Egri Palanka front the 
Bulgarian IV. Army similarly drove in the Serbian I. Army’s out¬ 
posts. 

But the Serbians, and also the Greeks, were disposed in consider¬ 
able depth, and the Bulgarian soldier had little heart for the offensive 
once it became evident that the enemy was determined to fight. By 
the night of July 1 the offensive had died down, and it was the allies’ 
turn to counter-attack. At this moment the Bulgarian-Serbian battle 
line ran approximately through Krivolak-Dragoyevo-Shtip^ line 
of the Bregalnitsa anti lower Zletovska-Raycham heights-Gorni 
Posadnik-Red ki Bukii-Car Vrh-heights E. of Egri Palanka-heights 
W. of and parallel to the frontier-headwaters of river Pcinja. At the 
apex of the Serbian salient the Bulgarians had obtained a firm hold 
on Car Vrh. 

Initiated on July 2, and developed on a large scale on the 3rd, the 
counter-attack of the Serbian III. Army broke through the Bulgarian 
line between the Zletovska and Redki Buku inclusive, hustling the 
defenders back on the 3rd and 4th to the upper Bregalnitsa. Mean- 

• Gen. Savov had resigned, not being in agreement with the war 
policy of the Government. 
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time the Bulgarian forces between Shtip and Krivolalc were slowly 
driving back Timok II. to the Bregalnitsa, but it was now too late 
for this to influence either the main oattle or that of the Greek front. 

On the latter, the Buljtarian advance had come to a atand.still, as 
soon as King Constantine had brought up his reserves, and the 



counter-offensive opened on the 3rd. His left (lOth and ,3rd Divs.) 
retook Gcvgeli, his centre (4th, and, ,Sth) Kilkish, and his right (ist. 
6th, 7th) drove back the Btilgnrian left on Nigrita and also eastward 
on the Seres road (July 3-4). On Jttly 7 the Greek right reached the 
Salonika—Drama railway, and their left from Gevgcli carried the pass 
over the Helashitsa which leads to Strumitsa. Thus Ivanov was cut 
off from the railway, and his only line of retreat lay up the narrow 
Struma valley to Jumaya. 

Yielding to necessity, the Bulgarian forces on the Vardar with¬ 
drew, ere it was too late, into the Helashitsa valley, while those 
pursuing Timok II. on the lower Bregalnitsa halted and drew back. 

The opportunity which thus presented itself to the Serbian III. 
Army ofwitcriiosing between Ivanov and Bulgaria led to a regroup¬ 
ing <i>ti*|ferbian forces for the benefit of this army, which, pursuing 
its adsSKnh drove back its opponents towards the line of moun¬ 
tains in'fiilflifbper Bregalnitsa bend (Obo*na-i340-Grlena). 

But the®fflgarians, in order to relieve ptwsure and to keep their 
hold upon Western opinion, seieed the initiative again while the 
regrouping was in process and the Greeks had hardly yet entered the 
Struma and Strumitsa valleys. 


Their new offensive was twofold—local attacks by the 1 . and V. 
Armies on all the routes leading into Old Serbia, and heavy counter¬ 
attacks on the front of the Serbian I. Army. The first, made with 
columns of varying strengths on the routes leading to Zajechar, 
Kynashevats, Pirot and Vlasina, was repulsed by the Serbian II. 
Army after some initial successca, and was over by July 10. The 
second was more serious, and it seems that tlie process of building up 
the strength of the Serbian Ill. Army opposite Kochana was not only 
suspend)^ but actually reversed to cope, with a crisis. Finally, 
however, the Bulgarians were repulsed here also, and retired to the 
line of frontier mountains (Golemi Vrh-Uozderitsa-Rujan-Sivako- 
bila), more or less in touch with the right of the forces in the moun¬ 
tains of the Bregalnitsa bend. . . - 

By this time the Greeks were in possession of the Struimtsa basin 
and had made some progress up the Struma. But Ivanov had 
obtained an opportunity that he could not have gained by his own 
efforts to extricate the various forces of the Bulgarian left which 
were scattercxl from the Vardar to the Struma. 

The new allied offensive, therefore, begun all along the Serbian line 
on the i.Stli, and starting on the battle-front above mentioned 
(Golemi Vrh-Sivakobila-Obochna), re.solved itself into a series of 
local combats with the object of cutting off as much as possible of 
Ivanov's rearguard detachments and of making strategic connexion 
with the Greek left at Pchchevn. At this stage, indeed, bolder strategy 
was hardly rccjiiired, for already Rumania had declared war on Bul¬ 
garia and had begun an unopposed march on Sofia, while the Turks 
at Cliatalja and Bulair, ignoring the Treaty of London, rcoccupicd 
Adrianople without firing a shot. 

3 et this relative inactivity of the Serbs gave the Bulgarians one 
more opiiortunity, which they seized. Using a manoeuvre which was 
Jestineti to become a familiar jiractire of strategy in the World War, 
but, at that ilate and in that country of mountains and primitive 
communications, was conspicuously daring and novel, they trans¬ 
ferred Kutinchev's 1 . Army from the old Serbian frontier (Vidin-Pirot 
Iroiil) to Ivanov's the.atre, placing the ne«conicrs on the outer 
flank of the advaiieing Greeks. On July 25 Ivanov and Kutinchev 
simultaneously attacked the leading troops of the lireck central or 
Struma column' before the main body was clear of the Krcsiia defile. 
But the capacity of resistance of the C'.reck troops, especially m 
mountain country for which their aptitude was remarkable through¬ 
out these camiiaigns, enabled them to weather the first crisis: they 
were reinforced from the left as well as from the rear, .and 011 the 
night of the26th-27th the Bulgarians withdrew towards the Jumaya 
PasB. 

The venture was at an end. Surrounded by luistilc columns con¬ 
verging on Sofia from every quarter, Bulgaria yielded on July 31, 
and on Aug. to was signed the Peace of Bucharest. 

BiiiLIooRAPiiY.—The outbreak of the World War in 1514 pre¬ 
vented all the combatants of the Balkan wars from produring 
official histories, and tlie only sources available are books and pafiors 
publishc*d immcdi.ately after the operations. Concise military 
accounts of the first war in all theatres are Boiirabeillc s Cuerre 
Turco halkanique and Imnianuers Balkankrirf;. For the Macedonian 
camiKiigti and .Scutari, by far the licst authority is the French general 
staff pidilication Knmr. mil. des armies ilrangcre.s (monthly numbers 
Feb.-July 1914). For the campaign of 1912 in Thrace, A. de 
Pennenrun’s Campagne de Thrace is the best contemporary account; 
an interesting study by Mai. (afterwards Brig.-Gen.) P. Howell, The. 
Campaign in Thrace (1913). stops short Ixiforc Chatalia. In 1915 
Gen. Palat produced a volume. Guerre dr.s Balkans, which assembles 
most of the known evidence for the Thracian cjiniijaign. For the 
second war of 1913 very little of military Viilue has been published. 
A summary of dispositions, movements, and events will be founil in 
JJazeU's Annual, 1914, pp. 369-71. For the Serbian part in both wars 
A. Kutschbach's Die Srrhrn im Balkankrieg is useful as containing 
officuil information. (C. F.A.) 


BALL. SIR ROBERT STAWELL (1840-1913), Iri.sb astronomer, 
was born in Dublin July i 1840. Educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, he was appointed in 1865 assistant to the Earl 
of Rosse’s observatory at Par.sonstown, and whilst there he dis¬ 
covered four sjiiral nebulae. On the death of Lord Rosse two 
years later he became profc.s.sor of mathe atics in Dublin 
University and in 1874 Royal Astronomer Ireland. This 
post he held until 1898; but in 1802 he was also made professor 
of astronomy and geometry at Cambridge and director of the 
university observatory. From 1897^9 he was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. He was knighled in 1886. He 
was an admirable lecturer and writer of popular books on his 
subject, as well as of more learned works such as his Treatise 
on Spherical Astronomy (1885) and Treatise on. the Theory oj 
Screws and he was a congenial figure in all circles. 

He died at Cambridge Nov. 25 1913. 


* The right, moving more or less independently, was at Dobri- 
nishtc in the Mesta valley. The left had reached Pehchevo. 
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BALL, THOMAS (1819-19:1), American sculptor (jee 3.463), 
died at Montclair, N. J., Dec. ii igii. 

BALLIN, ALBERT (1857-1918), German merchant and one 
of the most eminent representatives of German commercial 
interests, was born Aug. 15 1857 at Hamburg. After hav¬ 
ing completed his mercantile training he organized the 
’tween-deck (emigrant) traffic of the Carr Line. He next 
undertook the management of the passenger traffic of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line and became in :886 director and soon 
afterwards director-general of that enterprise, the expansion of 
which was essentially his work. The share capital of the ilam- 
burg-Amerika Line was increased tenfold during his manage¬ 
ment. The network of its service was extended over the whole 
world, largely by the acquisition of a number of other luies. 
Uallin succeeded, by means of agreements with other German 
shipping companies, hi developing German shipping on a grand 
scale; he was likewise the author of the German-Amcrican ship¬ 
ping agreement of igoi. He was regarded as enjoying the special 
confidence of the Emperor William II., who employed his serv¬ 
ices as an cx]iert in all matters of shipping and commerce. 
Ballin died suddenly—heart-broken, it is .said, by the military, 
political and commercial collapse of Germany—at Hamburg on 
Nov. 9 igi8. (C. K.) 

BALLISTICS {sec 3.276*).—I. Interior Ballistics. Interior 
Ballistics has as its province llie behaviour of a projectile, its 
projiellant, and the gun from which it is being fired between the 
moment of firing and the moment at which the shell leaves the 
muzzle of the gun. From its nature it is a subject in which the 
.synthe.sis of experimental results into gcncr.'d laws is a matter of 
great difficulty, and, in its present stage of develc)])ment, striking 
differences of opinion still exist on fundamental points. A review 
of tiie work published after 1910 illustrates some of these differ¬ 
ences. 

In France the well-known system of Gen. P. Charbonnier, 
published in 1908, has been modified .as well as elaborated by G. 
Sugot {Mfmoriiil tic VArliUerk niivale, 1913). Ch.arbonnier, for 
French iiitro-cellulose powder in long flat strips, assumes a rate 
of burning directly i)roi)ortional to the pressure, and that the 
grains burn with a distinctly decreasing surface, while Gen. 
Gossot and R. Liouville (the exponents of the other leading 
French system) assume, for the same iiropcilant, a rate of burn¬ 
ing proportiiuiid to the iiressure to the fjower of two-thirds, and a 
liractically constant burning surface. 

In Italy Matlaschi’s revision (published in 1014) of Bianchi’s 
Nozloni FoitclimniUUi di Balislica Inlerna sets forth a very com¬ 
prehensive system on dilTerent lines to that of Charbonnier, 
although it has .some jioints in common sucli as the law of burn¬ 
ing and the treatment of the resistance of the driving band. 

Iti the U.S. official Text Book oj Ordnnuce and Cunnory (1917) 
Ingalls’ system of Interior Ballistics has been replaced by that of 
Tschappat, who again has adopted tlie .same law of burning and 
treatment of baml resistance as Charbonnier, but then diverges 
entirely from his methoils. 

Published in England we may note Sir George H.adcock’s 
“Internal Ballistics ” {Broc. Royal Society, A, vol. 04, London 
loi.S), in which the treatment of the resistance of the band is 
extended to include a sci;arate phase while the band is actually 
being engraved. 

The existence of such important divergencies lietween pub¬ 
lished sy.stems would in any event make it difficult to present 
the subject in brief and definite form. But there is also a funlier 
obstacle in the fact that the connexion between Interior Ballistics 
and the design of artillery materiel is so intimate that much of 
the restdting work is still considered by the naval and military 
authorities of most countries, if not of all, as to a great extent 
confidential. 

On the other hand the experiences of the World War em¬ 
phasized the importance of a due appreciation of the general 
principles of Interior Ballistics not only for purposes of design, 
but altto for the intelligent and efficient employment of 
artillery maUriel. To establish such an appreciation on a con¬ 
crete basis, working formulae are a necessity, as without them 


the magnitude of the effects cannot be studied, but the formulae 
should be comparatively simple, or from their cumbersome 
nature they will fail in their object. Formulae suitable for this 
purpose, although of a purely empirical nature, are available, and 
it is feasible to present and illustrate the leading principles with 
the aid of these simple formulae alone. 

Monomial Formulae for Velocity and Pressure .—Interior Balli.stic8 
is concerned with the circumstances .attending the motion of the 
shell in the bore of the gun. Considering these circumstances in a 
general way, when the charge is ignitetl, gas is evolved from the 
burning surf.vce, and this gas exerts a gradually increasing pressure 
on the base of the shell. Wlien a certain pressure has been developed 
the shell starts to move and travels up the bore witli continually 
increasing velocity until it leaves the muzzle of the gun with a 
certain muzzle velocity. During this travel up the bore the 
pressure at first increases comparatively rapidly until a certain 
pressure, the maximum pressure, is reached. 1 he pressure then 
gradually decreases to the muzzle, the pressure when tlie shell leaves 
the muzzle being known as the muzzle pressure. 

Modern propellants are for the most part colloids, and the grains 
composing the charge have some more or leas definite geometrical 
shape. Typical velocity and pressure curves for such propellants 
will be found in the earlier article E^listics {see 3.276-7). A 
charge made up in this way is in practice ignited in the cliauiber of 
the gun by means of a sn.all additional charge of black powder, the 
igniter (which in turn has been igniteii by the rap, primer, or tube), 
so that the whole of the surfaces of the grains are set alight or 
inflamed as nearly as possible simultaneously. For such colloid 
pro|)el)nnts the " Law of Burning by Parallel Layers " is well 
established. This law states that at any instant during the burning 
of the grainthe thickness burnt through in the direction normal to the 
exposed surface is the same ovtir the wliole surface, or in other 
words, that the grain is diminished by an equal thickness in all 
directions. 

The rate of burning of the propellant is a function of the pressure, 
and the greater the pressure, the rmieker the grain will burn. 

Consider now two charges of the same weight made up of (0) 
comparatively small and ( 4 ) comparatively large grains of the same 
geometrical shape. 

For (a) the surface exposed when the charge is ignited (tlie 
" initial surf.ice ”) will be greater than for ( 4 ), and the emission of 
ga.s will be gre.iler to start with. The pressure and the rate of burn¬ 
ing will incre-.ise comparatively rapidly, and the whole eh.trge will 
be consumed sooner than in the case ( 4 ). In the case of ( 4 ) the 
total weight of gas emitted will lie the same, but the mode of emission 
will be different. The initial surface is not so great, so that at tlie 
start the pressure will rise less rapidly and the combustion will be 
completefl filter. The maximum pressure will occur later and will be 
less than for (</), but will decrease more slowly. 

Coming to the geometrical .shape of the grain, the different forins 
employetf may be divided into three main groups: 

(i.) 'Those which burn with a continually <lecre,asing surface. To 
this group belong all solid grains and short cylinders with an axial 
perforation. 

(ii.) Those which burn with a practically constant surface, such 
as long thin tnbes. 

(iii.) Those which bunt with an increasing surface to a certain 

stage, the grain then 
breaking up into other 
forms quite different from 
the original shape. Ancx- 
nniplc of this tyiie is a 
cylindrical grain pierced 
longitudinally by a num¬ 
ber of holes. 

Cordite M.D.T. is an 
example of Group (ii.). 
'riic length of tht tubes of 
circular section of which 
the charge is cnmpo.sed is 
so great compared with 
their thickness, that the 
burning of theendsmaybe 
neglected, and the surface 
of combustion is practi¬ 
cally constant throughout 
the burning, as the tubes 
Fig. :. bum both inside and out. 

The proportion of the 
whole thickness burnt through at any time is the same as the pro¬ 
portion of the weight or volume of the whole tube consumed. 

Cordite M.D., which is made up in long curds of circular section, is 
an example of Group (i.), and other forms frequently employed are 
long Hat strips of rectangular section (such as the French B.N. 
powders), or square flat grains (such as ballistite). In all these forms 
the percentage of the thickness burnt through at any time of the 
burning is less than the percentage of the whole weight of the grain 
comsiimed. 



• These figures indicale Ott volume and page number of the previous article. 
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time the Bulgarian forces between Shtip and Krivolalc were slowly 
driving back Timok II. to the Bregalnitsa, but it was now too late 
for this to influence either the main oattle or that of the Greek front. 

On the latter, the Buljtarian advance had come to a atand.still, as 
soon as King Constantine had brought up his reserves, and the 



counter-offensive opened on the 3rd. His left (lOth and ,3rd Divs.) 
retook Gcvgeli, his centre (4th, and, ,Sth) Kilkish, and his right (ist. 
6th, 7th) drove back the Btilgnrian left on Nigrita and also eastward 
on the Seres road (July 3-4). On Jttly 7 the Greek right reached the 
Salonika—Drama railway, and their left from Gevgcli carried the pass 
over the Helashitsa which leads to Strumitsa. Thus Ivanov was cut 
off from the railway, and his only line of retreat lay up the narrow 
Struma valley to Jumaya. 

Yielding to necessity, the Bulgarian forces on the Vardar with¬ 
drew, ere it was too late, into the Helashitsa valley, while those 
pursuing Timok II. on the lower Bregalnitsa halted and drew back. 

The opportunity which thus presented itself to the Serbian III. 
Army ofwitcriiosing between Ivanov and Bulgaria led to a regroup¬ 
ing <i>ti*|ferbian forces for the benefit of this army, which, pursuing 
its adsSKnh drove back its opponents towards the line of moun¬ 
tains in'fiilflifbper Bregalnitsa bend (Obo*na-i340-Grlena). 

But the®fflgarians, in order to relieve ptwsure and to keep their 
hold upon Western opinion, seieed the initiative again while the 
regrouping was in process and the Greeks had hardly yet entered the 
Struma and Strumitsa valleys. 


Their new offensive was twofold—local attacks by the 1 . and V. 
Armies on all the routes leading into Old Serbia, and heavy counter¬ 
attacks on the front of the Serbian I. Army. The first, made with 
columns of varying strengths on the routes leading to Zajechar, 
Kynashevats, Pirot and Vlasina, was repulsed by the Serbian II. 
Army after some initial successca, and was over by July 10. The 
second was more serious, and it seems that tlie process of building up 
the strength of the Serbian Ill. Army opposite Kochana was not only 
suspend)^ but actually reversed to cope, with a crisis. Finally, 
however, the Bulgarians were repulsed here also, and retired to the 
line of frontier mountains (Golemi Vrh-Uozderitsa-Rujan-Sivako- 
bila), more or less in touch with the right of the forces in the moun¬ 
tains of the Bregalnitsa bend. . . - 

By this time the Greeks were in possession of the Struimtsa basin 
and had made some progress up the Struma. But Ivanov had 
obtained an opportunity that he could not have gained by his own 
efforts to extricate the various forces of the Bulgarian left which 
were scattercxl from the Vardar to the Struma. 

The new allied offensive, therefore, begun all along the Serbian line 
on the i.Stli, and starting on the battle-front above mentioned 
(Golemi Vrh-Sivakobila-Obochna), re.solved itself into a series of 
local combats with the object of cutting off as much as possible of 
Ivanov's rearguard detachments and of making strategic connexion 
with the Greek left at Pchchevn. At this stage, indeed, bolder strategy 
was hardly rccjiiired, for already Rumania had declared war on Bul¬ 
garia and had begun an unopposed march on Sofia, while the Turks 
at Cliatalja and Bulair, ignoring the Treaty of London, rcoccupicd 
Adrianople without firing a shot. 

3 et this relative inactivity of the Serbs gave the Bulgarians one 
more opiiortunity, which they seized. Using a manoeuvre which was 
Jestineti to become a familiar jiractire of strategy in the World War, 
but, at that ilate and in that country of mountains and primitive 
communications, was conspicuously daring and novel, they trans¬ 
ferred Kutinchev's 1 . Army from the old Serbian frontier (Vidin-Pirot 
Iroiil) to Ivanov's the.atre, placing the ne«conicrs on the outer 
flank of the advaiieing Greeks. On July 25 Ivanov and Kutinchev 
simultaneously attacked the leading troops of the lireck central or 
Struma column' before the main body was clear of the Krcsiia defile. 
But the capacity of resistance of the C'.reck troops, especially m 
mountain country for which their aptitude was remarkable through¬ 
out these camiiaigns, enabled them to weather the first crisis: they 
were reinforced from the left as well as from the rear, .and 011 the 
night of the26th-27th the Bulgarians withdrew towards the Jumaya 
PasB. 

The venture was at an end. Surrounded by luistilc columns con¬ 
verging on Sofia from every quarter, Bulgaria yielded on July 31, 
and on Aug. to was signed the Peace of Bucharest. 

BiiiLIooRAPiiY.—The outbreak of the World War in 1514 pre¬ 
vented all the combatants of the Balkan wars from produring 
official histories, and tlie only sources available are books and pafiors 
publishc*d immcdi.ately after the operations. Concise military 
accounts of the first war in all theatres are Boiirabeillc s Cuerre 
Turco halkanique and Imnianuers Balkankrirf;. For the Macedonian 
camiKiigti and .Scutari, by far the licst authority is the French general 
staff pidilication Knmr. mil. des armies ilrangcre.s (monthly numbers 
Feb.-July 1914). For the campaign of 1912 in Thrace, A. de 
Pennenrun’s Campagne de Thrace is the best contemporary account; 
an interesting study by Mai. (afterwards Brig.-Gen.) P. Howell, The. 
Campaign in Thrace (1913). stops short Ixiforc Chatalia. In 1915 
Gen. Palat produced a volume. Guerre dr.s Balkans, which assembles 
most of the known evidence for the Thracian cjiniijaign. For the 
second war of 1913 very little of military Viilue has been published. 
A summary of dispositions, movements, and events will be founil in 
JJazeU's Annual, 1914, pp. 369-71. For the Serbian part in both wars 
A. Kutschbach's Die Srrhrn im Balkankrieg is useful as containing 
officuil information. (C. F.A.) 


BALL. SIR ROBERT STAWELL (1840-1913), Iri.sb astronomer, 
was born in Dublin July i 1840. Educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, he was appointed in 1865 assistant to the Earl 
of Rosse’s observatory at Par.sonstown, and whilst there he dis¬ 
covered four sjiiral nebulae. On the death of Lord Rosse two 
years later he became profc.s.sor of mathe atics in Dublin 
University and in 1874 Royal Astronomer Ireland. This 
post he held until 1898; but in 1802 he was also made professor 
of astronomy and geometry at Cambridge and director of the 
university observatory. From 1897^9 he was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. He was knighled in 1886. He 
was an admirable lecturer and writer of popular books on his 
subject, as well as of more learned works such as his Treatise 
on Spherical Astronomy (1885) and Treatise on. the Theory oj 
Screws and he was a congenial figure in all circles. 

He died at Cambridge Nov. 25 1913. 


* The right, moving more or less independently, was at Dobri- 
nishtc in the Mesta valley. The left had reached Pehchevo. 
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by Bupposing the gun under consideration, together with its shell 
and charge, to be expanded or contracted wmmetrically until its 
calibre is equal to i inch. Corresponding to G, W, S, M, and L, for 
the gun calibre d in. we shall have for the standard gun 


.. G ^ S 


M, 




L 

T 


V and P will remain unchanged. 

The working formulae for muzzle velocity and maximum pressure 
will be based on the assumption that they can be put in the for.n— 

(i) V«K,Git Si* Wi» Ml" Li‘ 

(z) P = KpGiZ Wi" Ml” Li' 

Where g, J, te, m, and I are empirical indices, positive or negative 
integral or Iractional, and K„ K, empirical constants. 'I'he values 
of tlic indices denoted liy the same letter are different in (1) and (2). 

These formulae are to be regardeii as purely empirical, but with a 
due aiipreciation of their possibilities and limitations they will lie 
found ve^ useful working tools. 

Assuming as the result of experience, suitable values for the 
indices, we can from known firing results (muzzle velocity and maxi- 
niiini pressure) for a certain gun, charge, and shell evaluate K,. and 
K,. of (i) and (2) by simple calculation with a table of logarithms. 
Then by a reverse proce.ss, using the values of atid K,, so obtained, 
we can calculate the muzzle velocitv and maximum pressure to be 
expected with another gun, shell, an'd charge (of the same i>roi>ellant 
made up of grains of the same form), inserting the aiiiiroiiriatc values 
of Gi, Si, Wi, Ml and l.i in (i) and (2). 

The following tables have been drawn up as a guide to values of 
the indices which will be found suitable for guns, at any rate for trial 
purposes, with the following propellants; -- 

Long cords of Cordite M.l). fM.D.). 

Long tubes of Cordite M.D.T. (M.D.T.). 

Short tubus or m.p. grains of nitrocellulo.sc (N.C.T.). 


Taiu.k I. 

ludkes Jvr Muzzle Velocity. 


ff- 

.s. 

a. 

m. 

1 . 

-0-25 

-hO -2 

- 0-4 

.M.D.T. 4-0-7 

M.n.T. ) 


.N.C.T. ;■ -°-3 




N.C'.T. , , 

M.D. ( 

M.D. -0-15 


• Tahle II. 

I miters jor Pressure. 


S- 

It'. 

ff!. 

t. 

j M.D.T. —i-cx) 
N.C.T. -i-io 

M.D. -1-15 

-)-0-6 

.M.D.T. -i-K 

N C.T. ! , , , 
M.D. 

M- 1 >.T. 1 

N.C. I-, j ‘ -I'’ 

M.t). “0*Ks 


An example to ilhlsir.Ue the uses of tlncse tables will now Ik- 
given:— 

A 6-in. gun, chamber capacity Hkki in., shot travel 250 in., fires a 
loo-lb. shell with a charge of 25 lb. of M.U., di.im. of cord 0-2 in., 
gives ti muzzle veloeity of 2(150 f/s with maximum [iressiire of 16 
ton/in". What muzzle velocity ;uid maximum pressure may Ihi 
expected from a 5-in. gun, chamber caiiiiclfy 6no in., shot trtivel 140 
in. with a 55-lb. pro), shell and a charge of to lb. M.l)., diam. of 
cord 0-12 inches? 


For the 6-in. jrun we have:— 

( I = I(KX) 

S = 25o 
W = 100 
M=25 
L-O-2 
V=>=2650 
P = i6' 


C.1-74 
S,-4t-(j 
Wi = 0-46,5 
Ml =0-156 
Li=o-o. 5 , 5 . 


From (i) and Table I.— 

V = K. G,Si"-’ W,-”'* Ml"-' 

Taking logarithms and rearranging, 
log. K„ = log. V-l-0-25 log. Gi-l-o-6 log. i/Mi—0-2 log. 
log. 1/W1-0-15 log. i/Lj 

whence 

log. K„ = 3-524. 

Similarly from (2) and Table II.— 

P-K, Gi-'-i' Wi»-« Ml'-' Li-'-“ 

whence 

log. Kp=2-645. 


Si -0-4 


Then for the 5-in. gun:— 
G “600 


S = i40 

s, 

-28 

W'= 5 .'i 

Wi 

= 0-44 

M «10 

Ml 

-0-08 

L*^0*I2 

Li 

“ 0-024. 


and 

log. V-log. K,-fo-2 log. S,-|-o-a log. Si-|-o-i5 log. l/Li-0-25 
log. Gi—0-6 log. I/Ml 

which, using the value of log. K. found for the 6-in. gun, gives 
V = 2350 f/s. 

Similarly using the value of log. Kj, found for the 6-in. gun we get 
for the 5-in. gun 

P = l8-6 ton/inC 


It must not be inferred from this that for any propellant we can 
arrive at values of K„ and K,, and the indices g, s, w, m, I, which will 
reproduce the firing results in all circumstances. Investigations to 
determine such fixed values once for all, will sfion lead to disappoint¬ 
ment. It must l>e remembered that we have only embodied in the 
formulae differences in weight, calibre, chamber capacity, shot travel, 
weight of shell, weight of charge, and diincn,siunE of the jiropcllant. 
We have not taken into account any of the other causes of variation 
touched on above. 

When we analyze firing results by means of (i) and (2) all these 
neglected fiactors .are as it were embodied in the values of Kt and Kp 
arrived at, and these values of 1 C,, and K,. and also the values of the 
indices are only suitable for application in other cases in which the 
effects of the neglected factors are j)ro|)ortinnally similar. 

The “density of loading,'' ‘ and the position of the point of com¬ 
plete combustion of the charge will also have an influence, and an 
adiustinent of constants and indices may be neiessary for widely 
different densities of loading, and according as to whether tlie charge 
is completely consumed well bark in the gun, or whether there is a 
proportion of the charge still unbunit when the shell leaves the 
muzzle. 

The values of the indices in Tables I. and 11 . are adjusted for the 
average conditions of modem practice,' and if the above warning is 
kitpt in mind and the formulae used in an intelligent manner they 
will, as already stated, be found extremely useful working tools. 

If only a lew of the data vary it is not necessary to work with the 
rom|)lcte formulae (i) and (2). Thus if wc arc dealing with the same 
gun and shell and the same propellant of the same form and size, and 
only wish to investigate the effect on the muzzle velocity of differ¬ 
ences in weight of the charge, wc need not introduce the standard 
gun and work out the constant K, but may write 


W 

V" 



where the muzzle x clocity V' is known for a charge of weight M', 
and we want to find the v(.-locity V'' for a charge M”. Again if we 
aredcaling with differences in weightof both charge and shell we may 
employ 

\" (^\m (W\w 

[W'I ■ 


•As an example—a gun gives m.v, 2500 f/s with full charge 12 lb. 
M.D.T., what will the m.v. be with a 3/4 charge of Q lb.? 

Here V's.2500 for M' = i2, and we have to find V" for M"“9 
from 


wc havc 


V' (Wy-’’ 
V" " Ul '7 

V' /12 X"-' 


Thcrclorc V"= ^ 52 ? =2050 f/s. 

1-22 


Whet) the variations in the data are comparatively small the 
monomial formul.-ie may be replaced by a simple [lercentagc approxi¬ 
mation which will give sufficient accuracy while reducing the 
calculations to little more than easy mental arithmetic. The follow¬ 
ing tables derived from the indices already cni[)loyed with the 
monomial formulae give the information necessary for such per¬ 
centage calculations. 


' The density of loading is defined as the " ratio of the weight of 
the charge to the weight of a volume of water just sufficient to fill 
the chamber." This is given by 27-7 M/G. The greater the (lensity 
of loading, the less the " initial air space ” (the volume of the cham¬ 
ber not actually occupied bv the grains of the charge). 

' These indices are suitable for ordnance. For rifles they require 
considerable modification, see Hardcastle “ Monomial Formulas for 
Pressure and Velocity for Ordnance and Small Arms," Royal Artillery 
Journal, vol, xlii. 


x.\x.- -13 
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Table III. 

I’erccntage alteration in mtitzle velocity due to an alteration of 

_ +10% in— 


Chamber 

Capacity. 

Shot 

'i'ravel. 

Woicht of 
Shell. 

Wei^'lit of 
Charge. 

Least 

i )iinenMon 
of (irain. 

- 2 - 5 % 

+ 2"<. 

4 /o 

M. n.T.-f7“'„ 

N. C.T. -f 
M.D. -f6“;. 

M. n.T.-3% 

N. C.T. -3% 
M.D. -i-.s"(, 


Table IV. 

Percentage alleraiion in maximum pressure due to an alteration of 
+jo% in— 


Chamber 

Capacity. 

Weight of 
Shell. 

W’ei^ht of 
Charge. 

Least Dimension 
of Grain. 

M. D.T.-io% 

N. C.T. -11% 
M.D. — ii-.s% 

+6% 

M. D.T.-fi8% 

N. C.T. d-iO“;, 
M.D, -l-i(>% 

M. n.T.-i4"'„ 

N. C.T. -14"., 
M.D. 


Example. A Kim Btves m.v. ififiof/s for max. press. 15-5 ton/in’ 
with a charKe of 20 lli. N.C.T. What tiecrease in charge will give a 
velocity of ifjfk) f/s, and what will be the corresponding pressure? 

A change from 1(180 to 1660 f/s is a decrease of I 19%. Krom 
MI- B decrease of 10"u in weight of charge will decrease m.v. 
6%. Therefore a decrease of 1-19% will correspond to a dcerea.se 
■c. f L , loXi '19 

in weight of charge of-^—s =, .yy g.^yf, 

From Table IV. 10% decrease in charge decreases P by 16%. 
Therefore l'98% deerease in charge decreases P by 3-r6%-o-49 
ton/in.’ Hence the maximum pressure for V = 1660 f/s will be almut 
15 ton/in.* 

For the expcrinietital determination of any of the indices, s.ay the 
velocity index m, we require a series of firing results in which the 
corre.svionding ouantity M has alone been varied, and the muzzle 
velocities recorded. 

The logarithms of the corresponding values of V and M are then 
pltitted as ordinates and absei.ssae and a .straight line fitted to the 
points as elosely as possible. The slo|>e of this line, as measured by 
the tangent of the angle which it makes with the a.xis of M, gives the 
value of the index. 

As an example fig. 3 shows the plotting bv this method of a number 
of firing results for a certain gun with different weights of charge, 
all the other particulars lieing kept the same. 

The firing results plotted were: 



The points obtained are shown by small circles. 

It is then evident that a straight line as shown on the diagram can 
be (jrawn which will pass very nearly through all the poinl.s. 

The best straight line could be determined mathematicallv by the 
" method of least .squares,” but in jiractice all that is nccessarv is to 
take a piece of thin black thread and move it about on the iliagram 
estimating the best ^)osition by eje. Drawing the best .straight line 
determined in this simple manner we can read off the iitde.x m. In 
the present case we thus arrive at the result that m =0 7, .so that 
V' (W y-' 



Fig. 3. 


Connexion between and Exterior Ballistics .—When the 

shell leaves the muzifc-yof the gun and starts to describe its 
trajectory it entew thfc domain of Exterior Ballistics, hut the 
condition in whicli it leaves the muzzle, particularly as regards 
initial velocity and steadiness and the round-to-round variations 


in these conditions, will have an important influence on the 
behaviour of the individual rounds, and on the dispersion of a 
group of rounds fired from the same gun at the same elevation. 
These initial conditions are determined by what happens as the 
shell travels up the bore and at the moment it leaves it, and it is 
therefore apiiropriate to touch on them here. 

Thus, if the shell leaves with a large initial “ yaw ” (inclination 
of the longer axis to the direction of motion of the centre of 
gravity), the range will in general be less than that which would 
be obtained if the initial yaw were small. Again, from the point 
of view of dispersion, even although all the shell were equally 
steady, the greater the round-to-round variation in the muzzle 
velocity, the greater would be the dispersion in range. 

From the point of view of accuracy, as measured by the small 
dispersion of a group of rounds fired at the same elevation, the 
round-to-round variation in the initial conditions should be as 
small as possible. As far as regularity in muzzle velocity is con¬ 
cerned, the charge is a main factor, but the driving band and the 
state of the bore also have an effect. 

Considering the charge, the constituents of this should be, in 
the first place, as homogeneous as possible, both as regards com- 
fiosition and dimensions. Further, for the same shape of grain 
the longer the travel of the siiell before the charge is completely 
consumed, the more sensitive is the muzzle velocity to variations 
in size, etc., so that the further back the charge can be burnt the 
better, or the smaller the size that can be used the better. This 
Lsof course limited by the muzzle velocity required; the smaller 
the size the less muzzle velocity can be obtained for the same 
maximum pressure. 

When we come to consider the degree of steadiness with which 
the shell leaves the muzzle and the variations in this, while there 
is no question as to its imixirtaiuc, the conditions which govern 
it and their relative important c are by no means well established., 

The shell has to be given rot.ation, by means of the rifling 
grooves, in order to maintain an end-on fiosition in its sub¬ 
sequent flight, and, in the first place, it is clear that it must he 
satisfactorily centred when rammed home, and that the design 
of the rilling grooves and driving band must be mechanically 
suitable for imparting the rotation in an efficient manner. Further 
we have as fiossible influences on the conditions of emergence, 
the effect of the blast of the gases as they are released tit the 
muzzle, and the effect on the shell of the vibrations of the barrel. 

As to the former the violence of the blast cffe< t will depend on 
the muzzle pressure, and the general practice is to kecf) this as 
low as iiossible so as to decrease the chances of trouble from thi? 
cause. As to barrel vibrations, although some experimental wori' 
has been done in the case of rifles, there is very little rc.ally known 
as to the behaviour of ordnance in this respect, and their influence 
on the state of departure of the .shell. It is a matter which un¬ 
doubtedly calls for research, but the experimental and theoretical 
inve.stigation bristles with formidable difficulties. 

Bibliography .—A li.st of .some recent works and papers on the 
subject is appended. It is not intended to be complete but co\ ers a 
good deal of ground, and may be useful in suggesting a course of 
reading which might be undertaken by anyone inlenJing to study 
.the subject seriously. G. Biauchi, Nozioni Fondimentali di Balislica 
Interna (I 9 I 4 . 2nd. ed., revised by G. Madaschi); P. (Tiarbonnier. 
Balistique Interieure (iqoK); Desiiiazif're.s, “ Note siir I'etat actuel 
delabali.stiqueinterieure,”>ict)Mcd',lr(i 7 /cric,vol. 85, Apriland May- 
Jun€^i920; (lossot anrl B. l.iouville, Les KFets des Explosijs (iqiii); 

A. G. Hadcock, " Internal Ballistics,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, A, vol. 94, Dondoii, 191H; G. Sugot, "Les Formules de 
(. harboniiicr," Memorial de. I’Artillcrie Navale (1913); W. H. 
Tsehappat, Text Book of Ordnance and Gunnery (1917). 

(R. K. H.) 

II. Extekior Ballistics. Previously to the World War, 
ami under the practice in vogue in iqio, guns proper were used 
only in direct fire .at elevations below 20 degrees. Fire from guns, • 
howitzers or mortars, above 15° elevation was known as high 
angle fire, and fire from howitzers at angles of elevation below 15° 
was known as curved fire. Howitzers were fired at elevations up 
ti. 45'’; mortars were used at angles of elevation up to 65°; but 
howitzers and mortars had low muzzle velocities, relatively short 
ranges, and the maximum ordinates of their trajectories were 
comparatively small. 
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From igis, however, the nature of the fighting on the western 
front called for the development of extreme ranges in all artillery, 
and the easiest and quickest method of increasing the range of a 
given gun was to modify or redesign its mount so as to permit the 
piece to be fired at the angle of elevation that would juoduce the 
maximum, or at any rate the necessary, range. The method was 
adopted by all the armies for all calibres of land guns. Further¬ 
more, anti-aircraft guns were designed to permit of uU angles of 
elevation up to go degrees. Thus for the first time it Ijecame 
necessary to have a knowledge of all the elements along the tra¬ 
jectory and not merely of the range, time of flight, etc., of the 
horizontal trajectory. Soon after the war slarte<l, improvements 
in projectiles, which had been develojjing slowly since 1000, 
began to make them.selves felt in still further increasing ranges. 

Causes which led to New Methods. —Siacci’s method involves an 
assumption {see 3.574, Equation 50), which introduces an error, 
if an attempt is made to complete the whole trajectory in a single 
arc, when the angle of departure is more than 20 degrees. The 
method of “ successive arcs,” based on Siaeci {see 3.275), has 
been used extensively and has the required accuracy, i)roviding 
the arcs taken are short, but the method is laborious and has 
other disadvantages arising from the discontinuity of the suc¬ 
cessive arcs. To overcome these difficulties and at the same time 
simplify calculations on trajectories, England tind France and 
later the United Stales adojited the method of numerical in¬ 
tegration of the diderential equations of motion of the projectile 
as the standard method of solution. In all these countries the 
best mathematical ttilent was brought to bear on the solution of 
this problem, which in peace-time had received the attention only 
of a limited number of officers and others connected with the 
militiiry and naval services and of a few civilians. 

The outline of the method of numerical integration given 
below is that first proposed by F. K. Moulton in the United 
States, and developed to a high degree by the mathematicians 
and others associated with him in the study of ballistic problems 
during the World War. Other methods worked out in England 
and Fntnce, while possessing the same adv'antages over the older 
methods, are perhaps not so simple in their api)lication. 

Preliminary Assumptions .—For puriioses of small arc computa¬ 
tions, the retardation of the projectile with normal air density at the 
gun is represented by 

(,) R =vO(tOHy 

C 

where R is the retardation of the [irojectile, 

e, the velocity in metres of the f)roje< tile in the directio.i of its 
motion. 

vG{v), a funetion of v, experimentally determined; the retardation 
due to air resistance of a projectile of ballistic eoeffieieiit 1, 
moving horizont.dly at the height of the muzzle of the gun in 
air at a temper.iture of 15° C. and a pressure of 7O0 mm., 7K 
saturated with water. 

Ilfy), a funetion of the altitude y (above the. muzzle of the gun); 
the ratio between the density ot the air at that altitude and its 
. ’ density at a zero altitude, 

C. the ballistic coefficient. 

Law of Air Resistance .—The results obtained from any 
mathematical analysis of the motion of a projectile dei>end for 
tlieir accuracy upon the care with whii h the law of air resistance 
has been exiierimentally determined, (h'or a descrijition of the 
methoil and r.ilculations by which Bashforth’s ballistic tables, 
including the law of air re.sistance, were determined, .wt 3.271, 
272.) In later experiments the same essential methods were 
followed with the use of more accurate instruments and with 
projectiles more nearly of the modern form. Such are the Krupp 
experiments {sec 3.273), and the Gavre Commission experiments 
made in 1888. Chief Engineer Gamier has smoothed out the 
irregularities in the results of the Gavre Commission firings and 
has thus obtaineti a law of air resistance which, while not differing 
essentially in any region from the results of experiments, is of a 
continuous character. This cannot be said of Zabudski’s law 
based upon various powers of the velocity. 

The G Function .—The retardation of the standard projectile due 
to standard air resistance is put in the form v G(e) for convenience 
in numerical integration. The function G(e) here represents the ratio 


between the retardation and the velocity at each instant. G{v) as 

smoothed out by Chief Engineer Gamier is tabulated with-^ as 
. . . too 

an argument, velocities and retardations being expressed in his tab- 
ulutecl form in metres. 

On the next page (p- 'lablc I. ^ives an abridged 

table of the G Function (G is the rclanlation divided by the 
velocity, for C«»i and at surface air dcn.sity), based on the French 

tables, giving lo log G with the argument —; v expressed in 

100 ^ 

metres |X‘r second. 

'J'hf, B Function .—The retardation function is sometimes written 
t»=U(v), and then B(t;) is the ratio lietween the retardation and the 
iKiuarc of the velocity. In those regions and under those conditions 
where the " square law ” of resistance holdb true, B(t») is a constant. 

Figure i shows Mayevslci's and Zabudski’s values for BftJ) or 

as compared with Garnier’s smoothed-out Gavre Commission 
valuch. The tremendous change in the law in the neighbourhood of 
the vel(M:ity of sound is to be noted. More recent but uncompleted 



experiments indicate that the disturbance in the vicinity of the 
volmity of sound may l>e changed in amount and displaced in 
position by changes in the form of the projectile. 

nensity Function. —The air density function H(y) is intended to 
represent the normal change in density of the air witli height. The 
value of the den.Hity function here cassumed is, 

(2) ^ H(y) = 10- 

where y is in metres. 'I'he (Tieftic'ient of y is subject to seasonal 
variations. {See Cours dc Dallistiguc —(i. Sugot, iqiK.) 

I'he density function mercb’ exj)re,s.ses the law of change of density 
with altitude. It is quite possible to calculate trajectories in air that 
tio not follow thi.s or any other continuous law, providing wc know 
the density at each height. It i.s nereshu^, however, in the calcula¬ 
tion of ballistic tables to follow some definite law in order to make 
the tallies consistent throughout. Seasonal variations and other 
variations from the assumed law are taken care of in differential 
corrections as will be explained below. 

The Ballutic Coefficient .—The ballistic coefficient is represented 
by the formula, 

(3) C = l^ 

w is the weight of the projectile in pounds. 

d, the diameter of tht projectile in inches; 

i, a factor called the coefficient of form which accounts for differ- 
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ciic.es ill air resistance lietween projectiles now used and those 
with which (lie air resistance law was dctennincil. Its value, i 
for the projectiles oi the form used in determining the air- 
resistance law, is as low as 0*47 for miKlern sharp-ixnnted, lioat- 
tailed projectiles. Its value ran he accurately delerniincsl for 
any projectile by working harkw'ard from the results of firing. 
Such determinations show that the value may and usually doe.s 
vary for the same projectile if fired at tlifferent ranges. 

The Dfjferentiul Eaualions of Motion of the /’r«;cr(i 7 c. --Neglecting 
the conv ergence of tlic action lines of gravity (iue to the spheroidal 
form of the earth and also the slight diminution in the intensity of 
the force of gravity due to the height which modern projectiles 
reach, we may write the difTerential equations of motion of the 
projectile considered as a material iwint, as follows;— 

(4) 

(5) -Rain 



where, (see hg. 2), x is the abscissa of any point of the trajectory, 
positive to the right, 


x', the horizontal comjKment uf llic vclority nt that point, 
x'\ the horiztjnlal romjunienl of the a< t oleration, 
y, the oniinati^ rorrespondinK to ar, posltivo up, 
y\ the vertical component of the vehn ity at that point, 
y". the vertical contponent of the acceleration, 

the angle that the tangent t(> the trajectory makes with the 
horizontal. 

Since V is the veUx*ity of the proje('tile in the direction ol its motion, 
(6) CosP*^^* 

' fj 


(7) Sill 9 = ^' 
and if we assume 

R 

(8) - as the ratio between retardation and >’cIocity, we 

V 


may write (4) and (5) as follows: 

(0) x"=-Kx' 

(10) y'=-Ey-g. 

In this form the equations arc used in the construction of trajec¬ 
tories by the method of niiincrical integration. 

Bv reference to (i) we see that, 

r,(i.) H(y) 


(n) 


E = - 


In this equation, G is a function of the velocity alone, as given in 
Table L H is a function of the altitude alone as given by equation 
(2), C is a function of the weight and form of the projectile as ^iyen 
in equation (3). As in the older ballistic methods, C implicitly 
includes unknown variations from standard conditions in such 
Quantities as density of the air, moisture in the air, temperature of 
we air, yaw of the projectile, f.c. angle between the longer axia 
of the projectile anti tnc tangent to the trajectory. 
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However, for the purpose of the construction of ballistic tables, 
as ciistinKuished from ranpe tables, atmospheric C(mditk>ns are 
assumed normal and trajectories are constructed with kn<>wn values 
of C. In the construction of ran^(c tables by the use of ballistic tallies 
or by direct calculation, rhaiiffes in air density at the gun arc 
accounted for by a factor A representinp; the derihity placccl in the 
denominator of the expression for C. equation (.^). and changes in 
form of head, yaw, etc,, by the factor i, in that expression. As used 
here the term “ yaw " means the divergence of the axis of the pn»- 
jectilc from the tangent to the trajectory, both on account of initial 
instability an<i of curvature of the trajectory away from the direction 
of the axis at a later period. 

Kxample of Nuntfrkal- InteRralion.~~To illustmte the manner in 
which equations (9) and (to) may be integrated numerically, we 
shall assume an example as follows: 

Example 1 .—A 155 mm. gun fires a projectile having a ballistic 
coefficient of ^’6, with an initial velocity of ft. {ler second, at an 
angle of elevation of 30 degrees, 'lb deternime the elements of the 
trajectory, aR.siiming normal atmoHjiherh' conditions:— 

The value.s of O and H are given in metres-per-secund velocity ami 
metres height respectively, so that all velocities and distances must 
be rcdticeti to melres. 

Initial Conditioni>> —.At the gim we have 

V “2,400 ft. f>er .second —7‘^i’S metres per second 

fOH 30^-633*5 

y=- 73 f 5 sin 

V ^o. 

Since is 5351, the value of log. G(i') from the G table is 9-4515. 

Since y is 0, II(y) ~_i. 

Placing logarithms in bracket.s, we then have 


and 


and 


,v& 


E y'+; = 2 H- 74 +g' 8 t = 3 S- 55 = -y". 

At tho start, then, the horizontal velocity of the projectile is 
derreasiiiR at the rate of 4078 metres ikt second and the vertical 
component of the velocity is de.rrcasint; at the rate of 38-55 metres 
per second. 

First Interval—First Approximation .—If we take a small interval 
of time, we do not make any yreat error in assuming that the retarda¬ 
tions during the interval can lie based upon the veujcity and altitude 
at the beginning of the interval. Taking a i-second interval, the 
change in components of i-eliK'ity is 12-4 and g-fi metres resiwetively, 
making the velocities at the end of the first interval, 

5 ;'-<>,3,V5 —i2-4 = (i2i.i 

y' = 3 b 5 - 8 - 9 '<> = , 3 , 5 t)- 2 . 

These velocities arc lower than those that ,-irtualIy exist at the end of 
the interval, since the retardations are based on the ctimpoiienls of 
the velocity at the beginning of tlic interval, and are eonsetjucntly 
higher than the true average values iluriiig the interval. Using the 
velocity figures just olitained, we find tlie following v.aliies corre¬ 
sponding to the end of the first interval. 

Ji® ^ f(12 1-1)'’-K35fi-2) ® _ 

100 100 


1-5126 


y= 

G(ii) =(9-4464- to) 
Htyj-fg-WSg-i") 
Li' = 


.165-8+75^2 


2X4 


- =90-2 metres 


(9-4464— 10) (9'99 .59 -in)X6 21-l 
. 3 -<i 

- (9-4464- I »1 f 9 - 9 9 .S 9 -'o)X 356-2 


(from equation (2).) 
= 47-78 


E y' X, -=-= -I— —- — ■■■■ . 27.35 

E y+g = 27-39+9-8i =37-20. 

Second Abproximation.'^Tho valuen of the components of retarda¬ 
tion at the beginning of the interval are Imsed on the velocity at the 
beginning of tlie interval and are, therefore, higher than the average 
values during the interval. Tht? values just obtained for the com¬ 
ponents of the retardation at the end of the interval are Iwised cm a 
velocity lower than the true one at the end of the interval and are, 
therefore, lower than the average retardation during the interval. 
Means lietwcen these two .set.s of retardation component.^ are nearer 
the average value.s during the interval than either set. The retarda¬ 
tions for the ^-second inter\'al liased on the mean values are, 


49 - 78 + 477 ^ 

2X4 

3 ft- 55 + 37-20 
2X4 


- 12-2* —X" 

* 9 - 5 - 


making the velocities at the end of the lirst interval, 
x' = 02 i -3 

y'=356*3, and the altitude, 

365-8-}- 356*3 

If w-e now t.-ike fhese values and recompute 1 C i'. 1 C y'+g w-e find the 
values 47-80 and 37-21 respectively In tin- average component* of 
retardation during the interval no essential change will be found, 
showing that liy a second approximation we have reached a result 
sufficiently accurate. 

Second Interval ,—Beginning with the components of the velocity 
and the altitude of the prnjeetilc at the end of the first interval we 
may now proceed in like niaiiiier to determine the components of 
the retardation during the second J-seeotid interval. However, wc 
may .shorten the work as we now know not only the values of the 
retardation compoiieiils at the beginning of the second interval but 
also the amounts by which they have changed in the preceding 
J-serond. If the same rate of change continues during the second 
interval wc will have for the end of that inter.al, 

K i' = 47-78-(49-78-47-8o)= 45-82 = -i" 

1 C v'-g = 37-2i-( 3 N-.S.S- 37-21 )= 3 ,S- 87 -' -y". 

The corresponding vefoeities olitained by using tlie average retarda¬ 
tions during the interval as before are: 

i'-6(xj.6, and y' = 347 - 2 . 

The altitude at the end of the st-cond interval is 

3 - 90-3 + ^--f^f^- 7 «- 3 - 

Using the last values and again computing retardation components 
we have 

E x'= 45-94 
E y+/;^. 3 .S‘ 98 - 

Veloc:ities and altitude romputed from these do not differ from the 
values obtained in the first approximation, showing that a second 
approximation is iinnorf*.s.sur)' in this case. 

Conliinmtiou of the Froces ^,—Uxing exactly the same methods, it is 
possible to determine numerirally, step by step, the values of r, x\ 
y\ x'\ and V\'e might also determine x at each step, but it is not 
netxled in making the step-by-sicp calculations and is usually more 
conveniently determined by a summation of x* after all the other 
values have lK.*en determined. 

J^ffifith of Interval .— In the above example it was as.siimcd that the 
change in a*, y, x' or y' could be loiind by using the mean ol the 
values of x\ y\ x” or y” at the loginning ami end of the interval. 
To do this without making t(K> large an error wc must use a small 
interval or take account of second difference.s. The rhoict* of lem;lh 
of interval will depend upon the balli.stic roeflicient, muzrlc velocity 
and curvature of the iru.iectory at the point considered. If the.se, in 
Combination, or st'jiaralely, are such as to cause rapid changes in the 
eoiiijxments of tlie velrM'ity or acceleration, a relatively shorr interval 
should 1 )e taken, as j-second in the examples above. Otherwise, the 
interval may U.* increased to j-sccond (ir longer, and when second 
(lifierenccs are used, as will be explained below, to two or more 
seconds. 

High velocities or low ballistic coefficients usually require smaller 
internals than low velocitie.s or high ballistic coefficients. It will in 
general l»e desirable to take a shorter interval at the very' beginning 
of the tnijeeton' tli.ni at a later period. In changing to longer 
intervals it is most convenient, in the computations, to take Iwif e 
the interval just used. A.s the velocities increase in the descending 
branch of the tr.jje<‘t<>ry it may he desirable in some cases to use 
shorter intervals again. If so, half the length of interval just u.sed 
should be ns,sumed. 

Second Dt^etences .—The lengtli of inten^al may be increased and 
the amount of compulation materially reduced if second differences 
are taken into account in computing all of the functions of /. as y. 
x\y\ x" and y". 

The following table .shows the rt^-uUs of further compulations on 
the example discussed above atui gives first and second dilTerences of 
y' for intervals of one second. 


y_ 

o 

xW -5 

66i-2 


y 

3^5 

329*8 

298*1 

269-9 


1st Dif. 

znd Diff. 

36-0 

3>-7 

28-2 

4-3 

3-5 


In determining the value of Ay from the averape vertical velocity 
for the interval Ijetween / *2 and / »3, wc obtain, if we neglect second 
differences, 

^^*2 “ y'^'''’^f^^'9 + iX^8-2)Xi =284. 

The following figure showing y* plotted on an exaggerated scale, as a 
function of t, illustrates the error obtained if only first differences are 
used, 'rhe area of the figure between t^2 and t = ^ is the value of 
Ay determined by using first differences only, these two as well as 
other c:onsecutive points on the y* line being connected by a right 
line. 
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It IS evident that the area of the figure between any two ordinates 
is greater than if the known y' points were connected by a smooth 
continuous curve. 



It has been shown mathematically that when the points to. h, h, 
etc., are equally spaced the quantity in brackets in the value of Ay 
above should be reduced by 1/12 of the second difTerence, making it, 

-(269-9+2**-2Xi-3SXi/12)Xi =283-7 

or more generally, siiire the same process is used in sucressively 
evaluating the oilier functions 1', y', etc,, we may write. 



where/,(O= 3 »-i etc. 

« represents the ortler of the interval, or of the tabulated values 
of z. a and h. 

h, the uniform leiieth of the interval 

a, first dilTerciiees of 3 

b, second dilTereiires of s. 

The quantities may be arranged in tabulated form as follows:— 


h .Si. 

.Ol 

ti. . . .... hi 

.Uj 

tz .S3 


Tile application ol the formula will give the successive increments 
to be applied in evaluating j t dt . 

The use of second difTcroiices in this manner permits the use of 
longer intervals except at the beginning when no second differences 
are available. In this case a shorter interval is used and a suftieient 
number of trials arc made or a second dilTcrence is estimated by 
approximate methods. 

The integral having been obtained by the methods deseritied, up 
to any interval, Simpson’s rule or other similar method may be used 
to check the values obtained. 

Complete Solution oj a Trajectory .—The results of the complete 
solution of the following example are given in Table II. lielow:— 

Example II.—A 75 mm. gun is fired at an angle of departure of 
45°, using a projectile of 15 lb. weight with a form factor. t=o-t>. 
Itie muzzle velocity is 2,17s ft. |)er second, determine the coordi¬ 
nates of the trajcctort' and the horizontal and vertical components of 
the velocity and acceleration. 

Tahle II. 



4 ”= 45 ° 

C=2-86 

7 M. 

V. =2175 f/s 

=662.94 

m/s 

t 

X 

x ’ 

Ex' 

y 

y' 

By 4 « 

0 

0 

468-77 

43-81 

0 

468-77 

53-61 

i 

II 5 -S 5 

458-08 

41-70 

115-.54 

455-66 

5 '-28 


229-09 

447-91 

39-72 

227-88 

443-12 

49-09 

1 

339-85 

438-21 

37-88 

337-15 

43110 

47-06 

I 

448-23 

428-96 

36-14 

443-47 

419-58 

45-15 

li 

6.38-33 

411-70 

32-97 

647-76 

397-90 

41-66 

2 

8(>o-i8 

. 395-94 

30-13 

841-63 

377-87 

38-55 


1054-50 

3 »i -52 

27-58 

1025-87 

359-30 

35 - 7 « 

3 , 

1241-91 

.368-32 

25-27 

1201-16 

342-04 

33-27 

3J 

1423-00 

356-22 

23-18 

1.368-12 

.325-98 

31 01 

4 

1598-29 

. 345-11 

21-25 

1527-32 

310-99 

28-95 

4 i 

1768-26 

334-93 

19-49 

1679-28 

296-99 

27-08 

5 

1933-36 

325-60 

17-86 

1824-46 

283-88 

25-37 

6 

2250-54 

309-23 

14-94 

2096-18 

260-06 

22-36 

7 

2552-75 

295-61 

12-36 

2345-51 

239-02 

19-79 


Table II.—Continued 


f 

X 

x' 

Ex' 

y 

y 

Ey+f 

8 

2842-57 

284-42 

10-04 

2575-01 

220-36 

17-58 

9 

3122-32 

275-42 

8-04 

2786-90 

203-73 

15-75 

10 

3394-00 

268-22 

6-41 

2983-00 

188-73 

14-31 

11 

3659-23 

262-46 

5-20 

3164-77 

174-98 

13-26 

12 

3919-26 

257-73 

4-32 

3333-25 

162-12 

12-52 

13 

4174-94 

253-74 

3-69 

3489-19 

149-88 

11-98 

14 

4426-91 

25030 

3-22 

3633-16 

138-11 

11-58 

15 

4675-66 

247-26 

2-87 

3765-.54 

126-69 

11-27 

16 

4921-54 

244-53 

2-59 

3886-64 

115-54 

11-03 

17 

5164-84 

242-05 

2-38 

3996-71 

104-61 

10-83 

18 

5405-70 

239-75 

2-21 

4095-94 

93-87 

10-66 

19 

5644-37 

237-62 

2-06 

4184-51 

83-28 

10-52 

20 

5880-96 

235-59 

1-95 

4262-52 

72-82 

10-40 

21 

6115-59 

233 -f >9 

1-85 

4330-16 

62-47 

10-30 

22 

6348-37 

231-88 

1-77 

4387-50 

52-22 

10-20 

23 

6,579-38 

230-15 

1-70 

4434-64 

42-07 

10-11 

24 

6808-69 

228-47 

1-65 

4471-67 

32-00 

10-03 

25 

70.36-34 

226-85 

l-6o 

4498-67 

22*01 

9-95 

26 

7262-40 

225-27 

1-56 

41.5.5-72 

12*10 

9-88 

27 

7486-90 

223-73 

1-53 

4.522-89 

2*25 

9-82 

28 

7709-87 

222-21 

1-51 

4520-24 

“ 7*55 

9-75 

29 

7931-33 

220-72 

1-49 

4507-R3 

— 17*26 

9-68 

30 

8151-31 

219-24 

1-48 

4485-74 

—26*91 

9-62 

32 

8586-89 

216-33 

1-44 

4412-64 

-.46-03 

9.49 

34 

9016-63 

213-40 

1-49 

4301-69 

-64-87 

9-35 

36 

9440-42 

210-38 

1-52 

4153-35 

-83-42 

9-20 

38 

9858-11 

207-29 

1-57 

3968-23 

-101-65 

9-03 

40 

10269-50 

204-07 

1-65 

37 - 47-00 

-119-52 

8-83 

42 

10674-27 

2(K>-66 

1-75 

.5490-45 

-136-96 

8-61 

44 

11022-01 

197-04 

1-87 

3199-50 

-153-92 

8-.54 

46 

11462-25 

19.3-15 

2-01 

2875-18 

-170-30 

8-03 

48 

11844-41 

188-95 

2-19 

2518-77 

-185-99 

7-64 

.30 

12217-80 

184-36 

2-40 

2131-80 

—200-83 

7-19 

52 

12581-57 

179-34 

2-62 

1716-11 

-214-69 

6-66 

54 

12034-85 

173-85 

2-87 

1273-82 

-227-41 

6-05 

56 

13276-66 

167-87 

3 -n 

807-33 

-2.58-85 

5-38 

58 

13605-98 

161 -43 

3-33 

319-31 

—248-90 

4-66 

59 

1.3765-72 

158-05 

3-44 

68-14 

- 253-37 

4-28 

59.269 

13808-10 

157-12 

3-47 

0 

- 254-49 

4-1B 

It 

is to be noted that {-second intervals are 

used from 

0 to 1 


second, half-seconds from I to 5 seconds, full seconds from 5 to 30 
seconds and two seconds from jjo to 58 seconds. As this was so nearly 
the end of the trajectory, judging from the value of y, a siiigle second 
interval was next taken to 59 seconds. The exact values of the other 
elements corresijonding to y = o, or the end of the range, are obtained 
by interpolation. For this purpose it may be desirable to work out 
the values for an additional short interval. 

For the terminal velocity we h ave, 

Vem^X'+y' . 

For the angle of fall, 

^ dy dy dl y' 
tan ui = -r=-,, • , = -;• 
dx dl dx X 

The results for Ihc end of the range and maximum ordinate are: 

Kangc= 13808-1 m = l5ioo-7 yd. 

Temiiqal Velocity 299-1 m/s = 327.l yd/s='98i-3 f/s 
ui = tan"' i-&I972=58" 18' 55" 

Max. ()rd.=4.323-l5 m.=4946-6 yd. 

Range to Max. Ord. = 73,38-2 m. =8243-9 yd. 

Ballulic Tables. —Using the method of numerical integration 
described, we may consTriict a series of trajectories with the values 
of the muzzle vcloriiy, ballistic rocfficieiU and angle of elevation so 
chosen and spaced as to cover the field of guns and ammunition in 
octual use. By proper arrangement of the principal elements of the 
trajectories thus determined, it is possible to form tables in con¬ 
venient form for use, from wliich by interpolation we may obtain 
the important elements of the trajectories corresponding to any given 
gun. Such tables have been coiistriirted in France and America. 

The American tables, constructed under the supervision of A. A. 
Bennett, consist of two main tables. Tlie first table is a direct tabu¬ 
lation of the results of numerical integration of trajectories. For 
this purpose it has been found mo.st convenient and economical of 
labour to assume a ballistic coefficient and velocity at the summit 
and i-onstruct the trajectory forward and backward from that point. 
The arguments in this table are the ballistic coefficient, the velocity 
at the summit and the ordinate from the summit. The table gives 
the corresponding values of *, i', y' and t from summit forward and 
backward. 

The second table is arranged with C, it> and V as arguments and 
gives X, T, Y and the velocity at the summit. 

Assumptions Made in Construction of Ballistic Tables. —In com- 

f luting trajectories for use in the construction of these tables, the 
ollowing assumptions were made:— 

I. The earth is motionless. 

2. There is no wind. 
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3. The atmospheric density varies with the altitude, according to 
the H function given by equation (2) and is standard at the ntuzzie. 

4. The action of gravity is uniform in intensity, is directed toward 
the earth's centre and is independent of the geographical position of 
the gun. Its value f = <)-8o metres per second. 

5. The G function is a function of the velocity alone and has the 
values given in Table 1 . 

6 . The ballistic cwfficient C is constant and known. 

Differential Variations. —Range tables for artillery must give the 

data required to lay the gun to strike a target at any desired range, 
not only for certain conditions fixed as standard for that gun, but 
also for conditions varying considerably from the standard. The 
variation may be in the initial conditions as in muzzle velocity, 
ballistic coefficient, or angle of departure. The initial variations in 
the ballistic coefficient may be due to variations in the density of the 
air at the gun, variations in the weight tif the projectile or variations 
in the coefficient of form. Again, the variations may he in subsequent 
conditions, as in the existence of a range or cross wind, in H(y) or 
the air density curve for the day, in the rotation and curvature of 
the earth. The latter is introduced as a variation since it is not 
considered in the calculation of basic trajectories for the construction 
of ballistic tables, but its effects arc material at long ranges. 

ballistic tables having been constructed we may obtain by 
mere intertxjlalion the important variations such as that in range 
caused by variations in the initial conditions. Such variations may 
then be tabulated in convenient form in the range table. 

For variations due to abnormal subsequent conditions, it is neces¬ 
sary to make speci.al calculations, whether these are to be incor¬ 
porated in the ballistic tables, or merely in the range tables. It 
would be quite possible to calculate a sufficient number of trajectories 
under assttmen abnormal subsequent conditions to enable one to 
tabulate in ballistic and range tables the variations due to changes 
in these conditions, but this procedure would retjuire a tremendous 
amount of work. 

Furthermore, a variation in, say the range, due to variations in 
conditions is the difference between the range under the normal con¬ 
ditions and the range under the abnormal conditions. If we deter¬ 
mine the variations by determining each ninge separately and taking 
the difierence we are introducing the errors in two large quantities 
into a small quantity. The percentage error in the latter will, there¬ 
fore, be large. 

In view of these considerations, if has been found desirable to 
consider variations in the elements of the trajectory due to variations 
from the normal conditions as functions of the variations from the 
normal cotiditions and to solve the differential equations of the 
variation.s, using the same principles of numerical integration as arc 
used in the solution of the differential equations of the trajectory'. 

Equations of the Variations, —Taking x and y as the etkirdinates at 
the time t of the original trajectory of which the differential equations 
are (g) and (lo), let tts asstime that the coordinates of the modified 
trajectory corresponding to the same time are *-f| and y+n, i 
and n representing the variations, due to some cause other than 
wind, in the conditions under which the original trajectory was 
const rtteted. 

Variations due to wind affect the relative velocity between the 
projectile and the air and, therefore, the vaitte of E, independently 
of the variations in .v' and y' and will be considered in a later section. 

Under this assumption the coorditiates of the modified trajectory 
should satisfy the equations: 

(13) = 

(14) = — (,E-|-AEj (y'+n'I-g. 

If we combine these with eqn.ations (i)) and (loj, and neglect all 
terms cotisistitig of protiuiMs of the .small ([uatitities .c, tj and their 
derivatives, and AE, we obtaiti upon solution for i" atid n" 

(13) C''=-EC'--v'AE' 

(I (i) n" — — IW — v'aE. 

On substitution of the value of E obtained from equation (9), trans- 
IKisitioti and division by x', 

(17) tt:^-^=-AE 


(iH) 


x't}"— 


=-?;ae. 

X 


Since the first members arc the fierivativcs of i'/x' and 
ruspeclivcly, we may express the integrals as follows:— 


(19) 



x' 

Xv J n 

(20) 

x' 

*0 J ° * 

(21) 




Xty J 0 

(22) 

v' 

=?v_,.'r'y>Edt. 

x' J 0 * 


Here in and represent the amounts by which the initial com¬ 
ponents of velocity differ from Xo' and yo' respectively. 


This set of equations like (9) and (10) may be integrated by the 
method of numerical integration, but we must first obtain an explicit 

ri'hit'ion AR nn/’I t' m' nn/^ m 


GH 


relation between AE and and )|. 

Effect of the Variations on E .—Since by equation (ll) E = ^^* we 

may write approximately, 

, . AE AG AU AC 

(23) +-{3- 

G 

H 


Again 


and 


AG = 


E G 
dG 


dv 


Ar, - = 




wc may write the equation, 

. . AE d logrG 

(24) 

Now, (25) 


C 
log.G 
dv 

logoi I 

dy 


Ad 


Ay 


dv 


Ad -|- 


d lugoll AC 


dy 


Ay- 


C 


AD=AVx'“+y'* = 


A(.r'‘-hv'’) 2x'£'-i-2 


jVx''-t-y'» 

and Ay =n. 

t.'ouscqueiitly wc may write. 


V-> .v'M-y"' 


= 7 W+yV) 


(26) ae 




{x'V+y'r,') + -^ 


+e^£- 


dv '"S'.'-,, 

The first temi of the second member of this equation gives the 
part of AE due to vari,ations in the components of the velocity and 
of the height. he last term gives the p.art due to variations in the 
ballistic coefficient including variations in tlic air den.sity. Equa¬ 
tion (26) is based on the assumed law of retard.Ttion as given by 
Table I. and the assumed law of air den.sity as given in Equation (2). 
There is no trouble, however, in making differential corrections for 
variations from these assumed laws. 


. i lug.G I rfC, . , , , , „ , 

The term — or is found from the C function 

Table I. and tabulated with ~ as an argument in Table 111 . Itclow. 

If we assume for H the exponential formula given by equation (2) 
, d log..! I 

we have ■ ^ -— = -•0001036 a constant. 

Tadi.e III. 

Values of -l.’v' 
t’(.i dv 


For u.sc in making differential corrections. 

Argument tsi/ioo (d in metres). The expressions •0^.23, -01378, 
etc. mean —•000423, •ooo<x)37S, etc. 


i»*Aioo 

1 _rfG 
dG dv 


j__dG 
vG dv 

00 




200 

•0.412 

7,200 

•0.H75 

4 (K) 

•0.276 

7.400 

■0.865 

600 

•<'<314 

7,f>oo 


800 

•0.4(H) 

7,8(.k) 

•0,845 

I .(KK) 

•t ><434 

8,000 

•0,836 

I,2fK) 

•0.305 

8,200 

•0,827 

1,400 

•0.175 

8,4(K) 

•0,818 

i.Ooo 

•0.110 

8,0oo 

•0.810 

I,8tX) 

•").774 

8,800 

■0.802 

2,<HK) 

•0.585 

9,000 

•0,794 

2.20a 

•0.462 

9,200 

•0.7B5 

2 . 4 (X> 

• 0).378 

9,400 

•0,779 

2 ,(«K> 

■0.317 

9,600 

•0,771 

2,H0() 

•OC 2 ~l 

9, 8(H) 

•0,764 

3,000 

• 0.237 

10,(XH) 

• 0.757 

3.200 

•0,209 

12,000 

•0,693 

3.400 

•0,188 

I 4 ,cxx) 

•0,637 

3,(>oo 

•0,171 

If>,(X )0 

•0,586 

3.8ck) 

•0,157 

18,(XX) 

• 0.534 

4,000 

•0,145 

20 ,(XX) 

■o«,88 

4.200 

■0,136 

22,CKX) 

•0,446 

4.400 

■0,128 

24, (KX) 

■(Mil 

4,600 

•0,121 

26,000 

•o<j8o 

4,800 

•0,114 

28,(KK) 

• 0.354 

5.000 

•0,iu8 

30,000 

•o <532 

5,200 

•O1I04 


•OOII 

5.400 

•0,102 



5,600 

•o.()96 



5,800 

•o «75 



6,000 

•o« 95 S 



6,200 

•o «937 



6,400 

•0«2I 



6,600 

■0.908 



6,800 

•0.897 



7,000 

■0.886 
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Intigration of the Differential Equations of the Variations. —By 
URing equation (21) with (22) ami (26) we make a step-by-.otep 
numerical inte^jration for any assumed variation. The system re* 
quires a separate integration corresponding to each assumed varia¬ 
tion of conditions in each trajectory. It is always assumed that the 
original trajectory has lieen (’onstructed and that we know its ele¬ 
ments. 'I'he integration may proceed fonvard or hackw’ard from 
any point, as at the muzzle or the end of the trajectory*, where wc 
know or may estimate tlie values of disturliing variations and the 
clTects produced by them. 

Bliss\^ Method. —As maybe inferred, the method for computing 
diflerential corrections, just desiTiiied, involves a large anmimt of 
work. A method <liscovercd by Prfdessor G. A. Bliss and innirove<! 
by Dr. T. II. Gronwdll, in whicli use is made of a system ol linear 
differential equations adjoint to the linear differential ef|nalions of 
the variations, as given by equations (1,3) and (14), mlurcs the work 
required to the extent that after the original trajectory has lieen 
computed, one numcricai integration of tin* system will sui'hce for 
the computation of the corrections for all tlie variations. 'I’he 
method is, therefore, invaluable when a large number of dilToruniial 
variations are to lie worked out. 

Tabulated Differeulial Corrections in Bafiistic Tables. —C’eriain 
differential eorrecliuus are lonvenientiv taliulated, in heparate 
columns of balHslic or range tallies as follows:— 

(rt) Range and deflection corrections for the rotation of the earth 
as functions of the geographical latitmle of the giin, nziniiith 
of the plane of fire, and the three standard parameters of the 
trajectory*, miiz/Ie velocity, angle of departure and ballUtic 
coefficient. 

(b) t-orrections in range for variations in assumed air density 
throughout layers at convenient altitude interwds. 

(r) Corrections in range for a comporieiti of wdnd in tlie plane of 
fire, throughout lavers at convenient altitude inler\*aU. 

id) Corrections in dellei'iion for a component of wind at right 
angles lo the iiLine of fire iliroughoui layers at convenient 
allitudo interv'ais. 

In additiott, corrections for varinlions in iiutuil <'(»m|>onents of 
muzxlc velocity, atnl variations in balli-.tlc coefficient, may be 
obtained by interpolation iti the main columns (»f the tallies. A 
variation in air density at the gun may be corrected for in this w;iy 
by determining its effet'l on the ballistic coolficient and making the 
corresponding interpukilion in (he table. I'lus assumes that anv 
change in air density at the gun is accompanied bv a I'orrespoinliiig 
change aloft according to the Inw' given Iiy the 11 function. Ol the 
first list of variations referred to, more will be said liclow. 

Effect of Wind. —Any w'ind acting on the projectile in flight may 
be resolved into two componems: one along ami the other per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of fire. It is convenient to do this in con¬ 
sidering the effects of wtiuls, and wc thus have range wimU and cross 
winds. 

Uniform Rattle Wind. (‘orreclions duo to rear or head winds may 
be handled fiv equations (21) and (22) and (2(»). In uMiig the e 
equations we must merely remember to incro.i-'C or decrease the 
velocity with respect to the ground by' the wind vilociiy when ii is 
desired lo get from the Tables, 1 . or III., I lie corres|K.>inling fimciioie. 
Aside from this, a correiUion due to W'lnd may* be handled in the 
same manner as a correction due to variaiions in .any of the initial 
conditions, air density, etc. 

Variable Wind. -The direction an<I velocity of (he wind will 
seldom be uniform througlioul tlie trajecton-. The velo»iiy of the 
w*ind and also its <Hrection near the sun.aee of tlie earth is freipiently 
influenced by local causes, sue h as the presence of hill'., trees, houses, 
etc., to such an extent as to give no imiication of the true average 
values during the flight of the projectile. Under normal conditions 
the wind may change both in direction and velocity as we gd up¬ 
ward. Cases in w’liirh there is complete reversal of the wimi well 
within the maximum ordin.are of the i r.ijectory are not umisual. The 
change in direction may also be accompanied by a change in velocity*. 
In the pnqiaration of range tables it is necessary to correct in nomc 
way for the effect of this sort of wind. The method usually followed 
is to divide the air above the earth’s surface into zones of height, say 
250 metres. By observation, the direction and velocity of the wind 
in each zone are determined. 

F{>r any assumed trajectory* let AUn be the range corrinTion of a 
uniform range wind of l metre per sccoikI, acting ihroiighoiit. Noav, 
dividing the trajectory into zonc' of height (as sliow'n in fig. 4) let 
ARi be the total ranjje effect produced i>y a wiml of i metre per 
second blow'ing in tlic first zone and no wind in the other zones. 'The 
ARi correction can be conquitcfl bv numerical integration of 
equations (21) and {22) to the limits uf the zone, using the i metre 
wtn<l. With the corrections found for that point, the integration is 
continued in still air until the pn>je<’tile again enters the first */one. 
With these last rurrections and the wind again acting, the integra¬ 
tion is continued and the final correction ARi determined. 

In the same manner the correction AKj for a wind of 1 metre per 
second, acting in tin* second zone, and no wind in the other zones, is 
determined. We then have 

(27) AKo = AR,4-^K'H .... +AR,. 

If Ui, u*, uj, etc., represent the wind velocities in the varioas zones, 


and Ak represents the total range effect due to them, we may put 
approximately 

(28) AR==«ii,AR,+i< 5AK,4 . +KfiAK« 



In this equation .some of ihe winds may be rear and others head, so 
the terms should bo taken with their proper signs. 

Weighting Eactnrs a?id Ballistic Wind .—If we place 


(29) 




ARi . ar.^ 
ARi' 


the ratios b./j, etc., are called weighting factors since they show the 
fractional parr of the total wind effect that is jiroduccd in each zone. 
Using these factors we may w’rite 

(30) ^ k*=(^i «i+/2W2+. fn Un) AKo 

The factor in brackets is the ballistic wind. It is the wind which, if 
blowing uniformly throughout the trajectory, would produce the 
same range effect that is produced by the variable winds actually 
blowing. 

In the prercfling discussion we have considered only rear or head, 
that is range, winds. 

('ro.ss IIVW.—In the discussion of the trajectories .so far given, no 
account has been taken of forces which tend 10 move the projectile 
from the plane of fire. Aside from drift, the principal cause of deflec¬ 
tion from the plane of fire is ihc existence of a cross wind comi^onent. 
While the deflection due to drift is constant for any one trajectory 
for a given gun and projei’tile and is determined once for all by 
experiment, that due to cross w'ind varies with the velocity* of the 
wind a\ well as %viih the elevation and azimuth of the gun. If w*c 
let z represent the distance in metres the projectile is blown from the 
plane of fire at anv instant by a cross Nvind tc, (listance.s and winds to 
the right being taken as positive, we will have s', the velocity from the 
plane of fire, and s", the ai-<*e)eration produced by the component of 
air resistance normal to the plane of fire. The velocity of the pro¬ 
jectile vs'ith respect to the air will be s'—ie. 

Now* it w'ill lie sufTicienily exact to consider the motion per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of fire in the same manner in which we 
considered the horizontal motion in the plane of fire in equation (9), 
remembering that the velocity w'ith respect to the air is s' — xv. \\'e 
may* then w'rile, 

(31) r''=-F.(c'-!iO. . 

Comliining this L'<iuation wiih tliL’ rcUiiion !■ =—E x' from (y) 
wc obtain after reduction and dividon by .v’®, 

^ x^~ x" z' _t c'.t" 


I'pon integration from o to I this becomes, 
c' n- tc 
( 33 ) .'“v'-v,:- 


(34) ('-y 

Integrating again w*e obtain, 

( 35 ) =="’(' 1 ^') 

which makes the total deflection at the end of the trajectory, 


(3f>) Z^wT- 

Xo 

In this expression tc T is the total motion of the air with rcsf>ect 
to the ground in the lime of flight T. 'The deflection of the projectile 


i^ less than the motion of the air by the amount —X, which is the 

Xq 

deflection at the total range X that w*ouId be caused by a change of 
azimuth by the angle whose tangent is 

Cross wind WTighting factors and the ballistic cross wind are 
fletermined in the manner described for range winds. 

Effect of Curoatnre, of the Earth .—While in the example of the 
numerical integration of a trajectory given above, and also in the 
eonstrurtlon of ballistic tables, the effect of curvature of the earth is 
not taken into account, it would be quite possible, still retaining 
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the syBtem of i^tangular coordinates with the x axis horizontal an<i 
the y axis vertical at the gun, to take account of the effect of curva¬ 
ture, both as it affects the direction lines of gravity and the height 
of site. Corrections due to curvature become important only at long 
ranges and then the most inijxjtiant is that due to height of site or 
the curvature of the earth away from the x axis. 'I nc corrwiion 
angle at the gun due to curvature is one-half tlie angle at the centre 
of the earth subtended by the range. 

Correction for Kolalton of tfie —If a nroje<*tile is fired due 

eastorwesl at the ci^uator, it has, at the muzzle of the gun, not only 
theinitial velocity with resjtoct to the earth but aUo the velot'ity of 
the earth at that mint. If the motion of the earth were one of 
translation alone, this fact would have no effect on the trajectory: 
but since the earth rotates aroiinil its axis and the rising projectile 
gets further and further away from this axis, an effect is pnxlnccd 
upon the trajectory. Thi^ may be made more plainly evident if wc 
assume the projectile lobe fired vertically at the eijuator. With a 
motionless earth or one moving in rigln lines llie jirojcrtile would 
fall back to the point from which il was fired. With a rotating canh 
the projectile has, at the nui/zle, tlie veriical velocity given it by the 
gun, as well as the hori/ontal velocity of the earth'.s surface; as it 
rises it retains the latter velocity at all heights which it reaches. If 
we now corishlcr points on that radius of the earth which passes 
through but above the muzzle of the gun we reatllly sec that they 
have horizontal velncilie-? due to the rotation of the earth in excess 
of tliose of the projectile at corresponding licighis. It is evident, 
therefore, tiut the projec tile will lag behind this radius and will f.dl 
lo the e.jrrii wc'^t of the gun. A similar range correction will exist if 
the gun is fired east or \\e-.L at the erjnaior at any angle of elevation. 
The value of the correction is projx^nional to ilie angular velocity of 
the earth and the liiamcter of the equatorial section and dejjeiids 
besi<lo.s upon tlie eletiiLMils of the particular iraiector>'. 

if the gun is tired along a parallel of laliturle we have a somewhat 
similar condition, diffenng princiiullv in (liat the velocity of the 
I'artii’h surl'are is now le--> m rite proiKuMiun cos /, wluue I is tin* 
latitude. Now if the gun at the equator were fired along a lucridi.m, 
(he corre tioa just referred to would no longer e.xist as a range 
correction but would beeomr* a dellecrioti correction. I'or a gun tued 
at any jwint of the earth it may be sliown matiiematically that the 
corrections due to the causes above may be rejirescnled by functions 
of the form 


I'\>r raitge, A cos I sin a 

r<)r (lellei tion, 1) cos ! <'<>•. a 

whore I is the l.Uitudo. a is the a^.imufh of the platie of fire measured 
from the ftouili through the w'e>.l, and A and 1 .) are functions wliose 
values depend upon tin* traje/ioriei. 

The above correciion.s for both range and deflection arise from the 
l.tg of the projectile liehind tin? .surface of the eartli due to its greater 
distance from the centre ol the earth. Another consiileraiion which 
gives ri.se to an additional dencction is the idiange in the velocity of 
the earth's surface willi latitude. A projectile hretl from (he pole will 
lie displaced liy an angiil.ir umount depending upon the time of 
llighf and hence by a laier.il amount ap])roxiuia(eIy proportional to 
the product of the time of tligiir and tlie range. Tor a latitude / the 
tieficction due to this cause is equal lo that at the fiole multiplied by 
sin I and may be represenred by 

IJ sin /. 

A rough value of B Is fiXT, where it is the angular velocity of the 
earth. The total displacements due lo rotation of the earth are, 
therefore, given by the following equations:— 

(37) Range displacement, AX — — A cos / sin a 

(38) Lateral displacement, A/ =• 11 sin / -I - D cos I cos a, 
where A, D, and 1 ) are computeil by integration from the. data 
of each trajectory. It is in this way tfuit range and ilelleciion cor¬ 
rections for the rotation of the earth are worketi for incorfioration in 
ballistic tables. If air resistance is neglected the value.s of A, B, and 
n may be worked out without integration and are:— 

A — S2XT (col u»— i tail 4>) 

B - iiXT 
D — s ilXT tan ip. 

Since A changes sign at cot a> —cot ip fin vacuum) or at 0 — 60®, 
it follows that for this angle of departure in vacuum there is no 
range correction for rotation at any latitude or azimuth. 

However, tlie resistance of tlie air markedly affects both range and 
deflection corrections due to the earth's rotation, and the approxi¬ 
mate equations (40) to (42) applicable to trajectories in vacuum arc 
not adequate for these corrections w'iih long frajectorie.s. 

Variations from Standard Air Density.—\n case the observed air 
density does not follow closely enough the assumed law of equation 
(2) we may divide the air into zones of height, as for variable wind, 
and determine air density weighting factors and a ballistic air 
density. l‘hc range correction for a variation in air density 
of, say, 10% froni the normal is first worked out, it being assumecl 
that the law of air density given by equation (2) holds through¬ 
out the trajectory. The partial corrections due to the same per¬ 
centage variation in each zone are then worked out. The ratios 


41) 

(42, 


of these partial corrections lo the total correction are the weighting 
factors. When the weighting factors are multiplied by the observed 
densities in corresponding zones, corrected to their value at the 


ground following the normal law, and the sum of the products for all 
the zones is taken, we have the ballistic air density. 

Effects of Temperature Variations .—temperature of the air 
affects both its density and its elasticity. In so far as it affects 
density, corrections in ballistic results, due tochanges in temperature, 
are accounted for by the density correction, and when once the 
density is known no further reference new! be made to temperature. 
The effect of temperature on the elasticity of the air is in audition lo 
and almost independent of its effect on density. Elasticity of the 
air may be measured by the velocity of sound therein. I'his is 
known lo increase as the suuare root of the absolute temiMjraiure 
aiul is only slightly affected oy density. 

In fig. I of the B curve above, note was made of the disturbance 
in the neighbourhood of the velocity of sound. If the velocity of 
sound is moved lo the right or left on the V-axis by a change of 
temperature, the B curve will be similarU’ disiilaced and hence the 
E function ustxl in wjtiations (0) and (jo) will be changed. With the 
quadratic re.sistamv law, the B curve wonhi be a right line parallel 
to the V-axis, and no change would be cau.sed in li. (.» or E by a 
change of (emiicrature. 

Trnj<‘<'tories used ior ballistic table data are worked out for normal 
tem|>erature 

j 5''C.-50'‘F.=288®A., and are so taiiulatcd. 

Standard Temperature .—It would he more logical if trajectories 
Were worki'<I out under some law of lemperainre gradient, .similai 
to that as'^mned for the density gradient, eqtialion (2). daking 
account of the '* gas l,nv ” derjvejl from Boyle s and Chaiie.s' laws, 
the tiensiry law given liy etiuation {2) and the fheoicni ol slatii 
etjiillihriuni wliuli reqnire-s tlie dinereuce in pressure at altitude y 
and sc.i level to be due only to tlie weight ot the ititervi'ning layer, 
A. A. liennett has arrived at the following formula lor temperature 
aloft 


Temperature t-j;' . 122—(>3 X10 

I'his rof>res<*iits fairly mean mid.Kummer temperature in the United 
St.itcs. l-nr mean midwinier temperatures sulurac I 12*5»'22-5 
(hrotiglioul. t orrcciions may be worked out to enable one to pass 
bom the tabular tldla, basctl on constant temperaini<‘, (u data 
l).«seil 011 the temperature gradient given by these e«|Ua(ious. 

KiiUition of Projectiles .—Thus far we have ('onsidered the motion 
as men-I\ lliat ol a nuiieria) ])oint. or at nn\ rate we have taken no 
accoiiiu e\](licith' of the t li.inge in ihe air resistance whiclt may result 
from the ol)iu|ue presentation ol an elongated priijcciile. If pro- 
jeeiiles were s}>herual. Ub formeMy, there touhl L>c l)ut one presenta 
lion or one .section c.\posed to nir pressure, though the projectile 
miglil rotate in any direction. 

Modern projeciiics are given a morion of rotation by the riffing 
to prevent them from lumbling etui u\er end and thus meeting with 
vastly increase<l and irregular air rcbislance. A projectile w) de.signed 
as to place the “ centre " of pressure in rear of the teritre of mass, 
would doubtless travel head-on without having rotation. Attempts 
have been nuule lo ilesign .such projetuiles witii some success as far 
.js the ability to travel head-on is concerned; but it has alway.s been 
iiecessitr> to incrca.se the total head-on re&ibUince, by the acldiiion of 
a rail or similar devh-c, to such an extent as to make riiem inferior to 
proje<'(iIes siabili/ed by rointion. Projectiles of this type are now 
U9e<l as* bombs to be ilropped from aircraft but are not fired from 


gums. 

Yaw of the FrojcclUe .—It has been determined by experiments 
that elongated projenilcs do not always make round holes through 
lardboanl s^Tcens called “jump cards'* placed at short dislanre.s 
in front of the gun. By placing a sufficient number of these card.s, It 
i.s fouml that the holes change in regular cycles, from greater to lees 
ami again to greater elongation. For a given round, certain ixiaitions 
of the jump cards, if tliickly spared, give holes of the greatest 
elongation, corresponding to the maximuni yaws of the projectile, 
aiul certain other positions give holes of the least elongation corn; 
spoiiding to the minimum yaws. If jump cards arc placed from neai 
the pun up to 5 (k> or Oih) yd. from it, it will be found that th*- 
maximum yaws will diminish in value, the first one that appears in 
front of the gun being the greatest. By yaiv is understood tne angh- 
lietwccn the direction of motion of the centre of gravity and the axis 
of the proji^rtile. 

In the Aerodynamics of a Spinning, Shell by R. H. Fowler, E. G. 
Gallop, C. N. if. Lock and II. \V. Richmond, F.R..S. {Phil. Trans., 
wries A, vol. 221), the authors present a very complete analysis of 
British jump-card experiments conducted by them. While the 
existence of initial instability of projectiles had long been known, 
knowledge of its laws and its effects on drift range and accuracy were 
vague, prior to these British experiments made in 1918. 

< of Yaw .—A projectile fitting perfectly in the gun and hav¬ 
ing the centre of gravity of every cross section on the axis of figure, 
will move in the ilirection of that axis after leaving the muzzle, 
unless some force should start an angular motion of the longer axis. 
For the short distance with which we are here concerned the effect of 
gravity in curving the trajectory away from the axis is neglected. A 
projectile not fitting perfectly, or having its axis of figure not coin¬ 
cident with its dynamic axis, will yaw slightly In the gun. On leaving 
the muzzle it may receive an additional yaw from the powder 
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preasure against the base when the front bearing is unsupported, 
from the jump of the fiun and from the powder blast. 

Furthermore, at this point the air resistance begins to act in 
retarding the projertile. The action line of the resultant air pres.sure 
on a yawing projectile intersects the axis at a point in front of the 
centre of gravity. The resultant air resistance, therefore, exerts a 
moment around an axis through the centre of gravity, in such a 
direction as to increase the yaw. We then have a motion similar to 
that of a spinning top or gyro.scope w'hen an angular motion is given 
to the axis of spin, excejit that we have in addition a rapid motion of 
the centre of gravity. 

In other words, the projectile has a motion of translation accom¬ 
panied by precession and nutation. The motion of the point pro¬ 
jected on a plane through the centre of gravity and normal to the 
trajectory, describes a rosette, as shown in fig. 5. 



Fig. 5. 


Condition 0/ Siabilily .—If the spin is insufficient the air moment 
may cause the projectile to tumble. The condition of stability may 
be expressed by the following etjuation:— 

N! 

‘‘■"4U t‘ 


where 

8, is the stability factor. Its value must be greater than i-o if 
the projectile is not to tumble, and not lower than I 5 or z-o for 
modern projectiles, if e.\ccssivc yaws .are to be avoided, 

A, the moment of inertia of the projectile about the axis of spin, 

B, moment of inertia about an axis at right angles through the 
centre of gravity, 

N, the velocity of rotation about the longer axis in radians per 
second, 

V, sin 8, the moment of the air resistance around an axis through 
the centre of gravity at right angles to the longer axis when the 
yaw is 6, 

The value of 8 depends upon the air resistance, but is nearly in¬ 
dependent of a for small yaws. 

8, the angle of yaw. 

By an analysis of the results obtained in Briti.sh and American 
jump-card experiments, R. li. Kent has determined that the value 
of the first maximum yaw outsiile the gun may be computed in 
terms of the stability factor anti the yaw inside the gun by the follow¬ 
ing equation: 




i 


where a is the first maximum yaw 

t, the yaw in the gun. 

Figure 6 shows the values of aj in terms of s for a value of ^=8 suid 
«=o“-2. 

It apjiears from this relation that the maximum yaw in front of 
the gun is jirincipally due to the vuw in the gun, and that it is very 
little aifected bj- the pressure of the powder gas, during the time the 
projectile is emerging from the muzzle, by the jump of the gam, or 
by the lilast in front of the muzzle. 


Orientation of the Yaw .—The plane of yaw contains the path of 
the centre of gravity and the axis of the projectile. The orientation 
of the yaw is the angle between this plane and the vertical plane 
containing the path of the centre of gravity. It is determined by 
measuring the angle between the traces of the.se two planes on the 
jump card. The preces.sional motion consi.sts of rotation of the plane 



of yaw around the t>ath of the centre of gravity, while the motion in 
nutation consists of oscillations around an axis through the centre of 
gravity noriual to the plane of yaw. 

For a small yaw nut accompanied by nutations the rate of change 
of orientation is. 



The motion in nutation causes abrupt changes in this rate in the 
neighbourhocxl of the minimum yaws. 

Damping of the Yaw. —Kedui'tion in the yaw of the jirojectilc, as 
it proceeds down the range, is princijially due to the following fac¬ 
tors: (17) The component of the air resistance nopual to the direction 
of motion of the yawing projectile causes motion of the centre of 
jtravit)’ in the direction of the yaw. The effect is a virtual reduction 
in the yaw accompanied by a helical motion of the centre of gravity; 
(ft) tile resultant angular motion ol the axis of the projectile due to 
preces.sion and nutation sets up an nir resistance coujile which 
ojiposes that motion, and w'hicli is tjuitc distinct from the air-resist¬ 
ance moment whii h causes the main jiart of the initial tiiaximum 
yaw. 'I'he effect of the couple is fir-t to damp out the nutations and 
finally to reduce the yaw; (c) as the velocity of the projectile de¬ 
creases, the air resistance al.so decreases. The consetiuent reduction 
in the air resistance moment on a yawing jirojectile causus a reduc¬ 
tion in the maximum yaws. 

EfTecI of Yaw on Range and Accuracy .—The resistance of a yawing 
projei-tileis very much greater than th.at of a jirojectile moving in the 
direction of its axis. Exjieriments made by ( 1 . F. Hull and L. j. 
Briggs in an air stream indicate that at a velix ity of 2 (x>- 3(K) metres 
per second the head-on resist,ance of a jirojectile of modern form 
yawing 15° is two to two and one-half times that of the same jiro¬ 
jectilc moving in the direction of its axis. A considerable yaw in 
trout of the gun will, therefore, cause a rapid reduction in the 
velocity and a reduction in range. 

It in readily seen that a v.iriation in initial yaw between rounds 
will cause bad range disjicrsion. 'I'he same is true of dispersion in 
ilellection. It may be stated th.at irregularity in initial yaw, what¬ 
ever may be its cause, forms one of the princijial factors in disjicrsion 
of fire. 

Drift .— As the proicctilc proceeds .along the trajectory', its axis 
tends to remain p.arallel to its original direction at the gun. Since 
the effect of gravitj' causes the trajectory to curve towarri the earih, 
there is a gradual increase in the angle between the axis of the 
Jirojectile and the trajectory. This yaw, due to gravity, is quite 
distinct from the initial yaw described above and does not begin to 
have an important effect on the flight of the projectile until after 
the greater jxirt of the initial yaw has been damped out. 

A yaw having been ilevelojicd by gravity, the air-resistance 
moment u sin s, tending to rotate the spinning projectile in the 
Jiiane of vaw, causes motion in a plane at right angles. The effect 
with right hand rotation of the projectile, is to catl.sc the point of the 
Jirojectile to move at first to the right of the plane of fire and at a ^ 
later period downward* the projectile being iKidilv displaced by the 
comjKinent of air resistance acting normal to the direction of motion,' 
on the side presented by the y.nw. ff'he initial instability and the’ 
drift are phenomena of like nature. While the initial instability is 
caused by a suddenly applied yaw, or a high rate of change of yaw, 
and is acczimpanied by a rajild motion in precession ano nutation, 
the drift is caused by the gradual yaw due to the action of gravity 
on the projectile, and is lutcomjianied by a very much slower motion 
in precession without nutation. (W. H. T.) 
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BALTIMORE {see 3.288).— The pop. of Baltimore, the 8th city 
of the United States in number of inhabitants, increased in the 
decade igio-ao from 558,485 to 733,826, of which number 
108,390 in IQ20 were negroes as compared with 84,749 in 1910. 
The 31-4 % increase in the total population represented in part 
a normal growth or one caused by the establishment of new 
industries, and in part an annexation (Act of Legislature of 1918) 
of 63.13 sq. m. containing several thickly settled manufacturing 
districts. This accession of territory increased the taxable basis 
of the city from $ 915 , 43 . 3,444 in 1918 to $1,086,349,852 in 1920. 

Manufactures — In 1914, Baltimore ranked nth in the value of its 
manufactured products and 8th iii the average number of industrial 
wage-earners among the 130 leading American cities. The capital 
invested m its manufactures was $177,301,000; the value of its out¬ 
put was $215,171,53^, and its wage-earners in manufacturing plants 
numbered 73,769. There were 21 industries which exceeded one 
million dollars in value of product: the clothing industry led with 
products valued at $44,482,136, while copper, tin and slu-et iron 
($18,8,12,186), printing and publishing ($10,283,775), cars and 
general shop con.strnction ($10,038,911), slaughtering and meat 
packing ($9,503,883), and canning and preserving ($7,789,125) 
followed in the order named. Unofficial figures (Board of Trade, 
Baltimore City) showed that from June 1 1919 to May 31 1920 100 
new industries and 134 exp,ansionh of old industries increased the 
number of persons employed by 39,850 and added $72,612,200, or 
40 to the manufacturing capital of the city. This great increase 
may be attribiiteil to differential freight rate on goods from the west, 
deep-walcr iiiaiiufarturiiip; sites, fitcaiiishii) connexions, coastwise 
and foreign, and ahutulanci* (if labour. iJaftiniorc is a popular city 
with labour because in normal times its m.irkcts are notably cheap, 
and the continuance in Maryland of the ground-rent system makes 
po.ssible the purchase of homes by labouring men on easy terms. In 
1919 permits were granted for the construction of 3,700 two- and 
three-storey dwellings. .Six hundred building and lo.an aiisociations 
make it iios.sihle for labouring men to purchase easily houses of this 
type without hardship. 

Commerce.—As an export [lort, Baltimore advanced notably in 
the amount of its business. In ils exports arnount(‘d to $Ki,i i 
496; its imports $23,722,045. In 1918 the total value of domesii’e 
exports was $,300,144,011; in 1920 $381,532,145. Its imiiorts* in 
1918 were $.35,982,665, and in 1920 were $69,885,165. In 1918 it 
exported 51.085,209 lb. of baron and ham; 156,141,175 lb. of coiipcr; 
10,408,382 bus. of oats; 17,158,200 bus. of wheat and 76,879,176 lb. 
of leaf tobacco. In 1919. its wheat exp<jrtb had incrcabcd to ,25,^01,- 
J2I bus. and its leaf tobacco to 149,529,865 pounds. Its princlixil 
imports in 1919 were eopper (22,540,577 Ib.), corkwood and w.astc 
( 7 ,, 338.391 lb.) and mineral oil (20 o,298,(kk) gal.). In 1920, 1,809 
vessels engaged in foreign trade (tonnage 5,218,089) cleared the port 
of Baltimore. 

Municipal Imprmemeiils.—The physical characteristics of Balti¬ 
more were much altered during the decade 1910-20. By a paving 
ot 1906, and 1)3' a special paving tax of 1912, funds were pro- 
vided for the conversion of a “cobblestone city “ into one with 210 
m. of modern smootli-pat-ed streets at a cost of $9,500,000. Three 
conerele tidies were eonstriicted in the lied of lones Kails, which had 
become an unsightly open .sewer, and into these the stream and an 
additional How of stormwater sewage were directed and earried 
through the eity for a mile-and-a-half. On top of the.se tubes a 
highway was constructed, known as the Falhsway, which relieved the 
congestion of north and south traffic between the w.iter front and 
the up-town railroad yards. At a cost of $23,500,0 (k) the main work 
of installing a new sewerage system, begun in 1905, was completed 
m 1910. A dam at Lock Haven (2,000,000,000 gal. caixicity) and a 
filtration plant at Montebello for inipuunding ami purifying the 
‘ ’■"'Powder river water supply were constructed. A general " City 
1 Ian," although only partly carried out bv 1920, provided for the 
best treatment of all city utilities, streets, harbour, parks, railways, 
from an artistic as well as from a utilitarian standpoint. A civic 
centre was provided and Mt. Vernon and Washington Places, the 
setting of the Washington Monument, were completely changed in 
I heir landscape ,and decorative features. A boulevard, almost com¬ 
pletely surrounding the city, connects the several parks. 

Anncxalion and Loans. — One of the most important of all changes 
was the passage in 1918 ot an Act of the Maryland Assembly by 
which to the 32.19 s<|. m. of Baltimore territory were added 51.83 
sq.m, of land and 11.30 sq.m, of water, making the tola! area 95.32 
sq.m, and adding about 100,000 persons to the population. At the 
Nov. election of 1920, the people voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
four improvement loans, aggregating $51,750,000, the several items 
ol which were the Public Improvement Loan (schools, sewers, streets 
and bridges, harbour improvements, etc.) $26,000,000; the Water 
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Siipoly Loan $i5,ooo»ooo; the Port Development Loan $10,000,000: 
the Municipal Hospital Loan $750,000. 

finance.—Fifty-seven Baltimore hanks and trust companies, 
exclusive of private banking firms showed )an. t 1920 aggregate 
resources of $522,783,000 and deposits of $414453.000. In 1919 
Baltimore was the 1 Ith city in the country in bank clearings with a 
total of $4.343446.572, a gain of 29-4 /f, over the iireceding year and 
of 91-6% over 1917. 

Education. —Notable progress was made by Johns Hopkins 
Universitv in the decade iQio-20. The public library By,stem of the 
city (the Enoch Pratt Free Library) which in igio had one central 
building. 12 branches and two stations, reported in 1920 the erection 
of six additional branches, and that plans had been accepted for the 
erection of four more branch buildings. 

Religion, Charily, Hospitals.—\n 1916 there were 494 religious 
organizations in Baltimore owning 455 places of worship, and church 
property valued at $16,167,3,50. The total church membership was 
296 .. 5 i) 9 . approximately one-half the population. In numbers the 
Rom.m Catholic Church led with 137.730 members (100,397 in 
1906). and following it in the order named came the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 30,217 (24,605 in 1906), the Baptist Church 
(National Convention, Coloured) 24,648 (16,081 in 1906), and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 17,209 (16,812 in 1906). In 1915 all 
the charitable agencies formed an administrative association, the 
Baltimore Alliance of Charitable and Social Agencies, which coordi¬ 
nated the work of the individual organizations. 

History. —The mayor of Baltimore from IQ07 to ion was 
J. Barry Mahool, Democrat. From iqii to 1018 the mayor, 
James H. Preston, and the City- Council were Democratic. A 
Republican mayor, William F. Brocning, was elected in iqi8, 
but the City Council continued to be Democratic. In the World 
War the Baltimore militia organizations, the 4th and 5th 
Maryland Regts., were combined with the ist Maryland to form 
the 11.5th Inf., U..S.A.; the Mil. F.A, (3 batteries) became the 
2nd batt. of the notli F.A.,IJ.S.A. Several smaller units 
followed these into the 29th Division and were trained at Camp 
McClellan, Ala. The infantry units of this tlivision saw .service 
at the front in France. Sixteen thmi.5.aml five hundred men were 
raised by selective draft. Many of these received their training 
at t'anip Meade, Aid., ami saw service at the front with the 79th 
Division, as the 313th Infantry Regiment. 

Bibliooraphy.—U nited States Cen.siis Reports: Manufacture, 
1014; Religious liodies, igih; U.S. Census Bulletin, Populations 
Maryland, iQcto; Statements on file in Office ol Collector of the Port 
of Baltimore; General Message to the City Council of Baltimore, 
James H. Preston, Mayor, 1918; Statistics of Baltimore Board of 
Trade, 1920. (L. W.) 

BANBURY, SIR FREDERICK GEORGE, ist Bart. (1850- ), 

British politician, w.as born in London Dec. 2 1850. He 
was educated at Winchester, and afterwards adopted a City 
career. He entered the Stock Exchange, and subsequently 
figured in various rapacities as a director of companies. He 
successfully contested Pcckham as a Conservative in 1892, 
and establiiihed his reputation in the House of Commons as a 
constant critic on business matters and also as an expert in 
parliamentary procedure. In 1902 he was created a baronet. 
He lost his seat in the general election of 1906, but was elected 
a few months later as one of the members for the City of Lon¬ 
don (reelected 1918). In 1916 he was created a privy councillor, 
and in 1917 licramc chairman of the Grc.at Northern railway, 

BANCROFT, HUBERT HOWE (1832-1918), American hi.sto- 
rian fxce 3.300), died at Walnut Creek, CaL, M.arch 2 igi8. He 

published in 1909—10 T'ite Book of 11 ealth and in IQ12 Retro- 
spec.lion, Personal and Political, the latter giving an account 
of his lahours. 

BANCROFT, SIR SQUIRE (1841- ), English actor and 

manager {sec 3.309), made his last regular appearance on the 
stage as Count Orloff in a revival of Diplomacy at the Carrick 
theatre in 1893. The company were summoned to play before 
Queen Victoria at Balmoral Castle in Oct. of that year. 
He subsequently only appeared occasionally at special per¬ 
formances, the latest and most notable of which was at His 
Majesty s theatre, I^ondon, in Dec. 1918 when he played Trip¬ 
let in Masks and Faces. 

His wife, Lady Bancroft (1839-1921), died at Folkestone, 
May 22 1921, She had first appeared on the stage un¬ 
der her maiden name of Marie Efiie Wilton at Manchester 
as Fleance in Macbeth and as Prince Arthur in King John as 
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early as 1847. She ma(ic her debut in London in 7856 with 
Charles Dillon at the Lyceum theatre as Henri in Scipitegor. 
Her brilliant career us an actress, from the time when in 1865 
she went into management at the I’rince of Wales’s theatre, and 
married Mr. (afterwards Sir Squire) Bancroft in 1868, came to 
a close in 1885, when she and her husband retired from the 
stage; but Lady Bancroft reappeared with him in the Diplomacy 
revival of 1803, and twice subsequently made a single aitpearanre 
at a special matinee, the last occasion being the benefit per¬ 
formance for Miss Nellie Farren in March 1808. 

BANDELIER, ADOLPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE (1840-1014), 
American archaeologist (see 3.311), died at Madrid March 19 
1914. His last published works were Tin; Islands of Titicaca 
and Koali (1910) and The liains of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia 
(1912). 

BANERJEA. SIR SURENDRANATH (1S48- ), Indian ora¬ 

tor, political reformer and journalist, was born Nov. 10 1848, 
a member of the Rarhi sub-caste of Kuhn Brahmans, and 
the second son of a medical jirac titiouer in Calcutta. Passing 
for the Indian civil service at the open competition of 1870, 
he was [losted to .Sylhet as assistant magistrate but, at the 
expiry of two years, was compulsorily retired on a small com¬ 
passionate pension, on ai'count of a technical irregularity—a 
decision since admitted generally to have been unduly harsh. 
He then opened a small school in ('alcutta which soon ex¬ 
panded into the well-known Ki[)on College. His wiork as a 
political reformer began in 1S76 when he founded the Calcutta 
Indian Association, and three years later he bec.ame editor of 
the Bengalee newspaper. In subsequent years he became the 
centre of many stormy episodes. Me was one of those who 
establisheil the Indian National Congress in 1883, and presided 
over the Poona session of 1895 and again at the meeting at 
Ahmedabad in 1902. 

From 1876 to 1899 he served on the Calcutta corporation, 
when he resigned with 27 other leading commissioners as 
a [wntest against the cltanges introduced by the Calcutta 
Municipal Act. Itt t8<)3 he was elected to represent the corpora¬ 
tion on the Bengal Legislative Council, and was twice returned 
to the central Legislature as raeml)er for Bengal, lie gave evi¬ 
dence in 1897 l)cfare the Royal Commission on Indian Expendi¬ 
ture aud frequently visited England in connexion with deputa¬ 
tions and political missions. Vcliemently opposing the adminis¬ 
trative partition of Bengal effected by Lord Curzon in 1905, he 
supported the boycott of foreign goods and the movement in 
favour of “ national ” e<luciitioti which arose from the upheaval. 
He always exhibited, however, a preference for constitutional 
agitation, and was among the first to welcome the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. Severing his association with tlic Con¬ 
gress, wliicli had passed under “ extremist ” control, he formed 
an “ Indian Liberal ” organization, and came to I,ondon in 1919 
to present the case for his party before tlie Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, subsequently accepting office as Miui.ster for Local 
(loveriiment and Sanitation in Bengal. A knighthood was con¬ 
ferred ui)on him in Jan. 1921. Possessed of a remarkable 
knowledge of the Englisli language and literature, lie had earned 
by his eloquence the title of the Gladstone of India. 

(If.E.A. C.) 

BANFFY, OEZSt) [Dn.sinFitHTs], Bakon (1843-1911), Ilunga- 
ri.in statesman {see 3.31.3). In loot) BanITy, w'ho had joined tlie 
coalition in o[)position to the Government, broke with it on the 
military questions at issue with the King-Emijeror, which he 
wished to eliminate, and in iqoS he became leader of the pro¬ 
gressive elements and, as president of the Franchise League, 
began an agitation for universal, .secret and equal suffrage {see 
13.920, Q2i). In ig 10 he became president of the Reform Club. 
He died May 24 1911. 

BANG, HERMANN JOACHIM (18.3S-1912), Danish author {see 
3.315), died Jan. 29 1912. In 1910a volume of essays appeared. 
Masker og Mennesker, followed in 1911 by a volume of short 
stories, En deilig Dag. His collected works were published in 
six volumes in Copenhagen and Christiania (1912). 

See F. Poppenberg, Nordiske Porlrdls—Hermann Bang (1912). 


BANKING (sec 3.334).— 1 . United Kingdom. —British banking 
during 1910-21 underwent vast changes, not the least of which 
was seen in the direction of amalgamation. But even apart from 
that, the banks had grown in size, in importance, and in the 
extent of the territory covered by their branches. During this 
period, the great joint stock banks, which had generally been 
considered ultra-conservative in their methods, threw olT to a 
largo extent their mantle of aloofness; lliey even carried competi¬ 
tion into foreign countries which a few years earlier had been 
thought to ije dosed to them for the establishment of branch 
banks. Whether their action is wise remains yet to be seen; 
for in some cases it was found necessary after a few years’ ex¬ 
perience of foreign banking to form separate companies for curry¬ 
ing out the operations of 1 he foreign branch banks. 

Amalgamations. —Amalgamation of banks or of finance houses 
was, of course, no new phenomenon; it dales back to the days 
of the old goldsmiths, wlien it was not unnsual for a man to 
break adrift from one firm of goldsmiths for the purpose of join¬ 
ing forces will) atiother more enterprising competitor, and slowly, 
but surely, the de.sire to strengthen their position by absorption 
or alliance spread to the private banks and later to the joint slock 
banks. However, it was not until the period between i8pi and 
1806 that we find anything in the nature of a rush to create 
bigger biiiiks through the process of ab.soqilion or amalgamation. 
During those live years a very large number of banks in the 
United Kingdom cea.sed to be separate entities, and the policy 
of amalgamation was steadily pursued up to the outbreak of the 
World War. 'J'here was then a slight pause in what we might call 
the race for .stiiircmacy among the larger joint slock banks; but 
the great and pcrple.xing financial prolilems which arose during 
the war kindled afresh the desire for larger and yet Linger banking 
concerns. Gradually, the les.ser btinks were drawn into the pool; 
then important institutions which had previously been regarded 
as free from the temptation to amalgamtite, succeeded in per¬ 
suading their shareholders that the time had come to incorporate 
their resources with those of the jiremier banks, and between i()i 7 
and 1919, scarcely a month passed without the newspapers 
recording the merging of one large bank into another. The 
earlier absorjition of lortil banks by larger and more widely 
.spread joint slock btinks had cretited little more Ihtin passing 
interest among the public, but the policy of combination between 
the large joint stork banks themselves, many of them already 
possessed of enormous funds and branches spretid over a wide 
area, aiuscd a certain amount of concern in variou.s directions, 
doubts being expressed as to its being to the public advantage, 
and in poweriul business quarters the action of the btinks was 
keenly criticized. 

To investigate the matter a Treasury Committee was appoint¬ 
ed on. March ii 1918, and as the result of the deliberations of 
that rommiltec the Government were recommended to [kiss 
legislation requiring that the prior approval of Government be 
obtained before any amalgamations were announced or carried 
into effect. Furllier, it was recommended that the iqiproval 
both of the Treasury and of the Board of Trade should be ob¬ 
tained and that legislation should be passed requiring l.be two 
'departments to set up a special statutory committee to advise 
them. Tlicsi- rei ommendatious were carried into effect, and the 
new statutory committee set up; but cither the objections of this 
body were ciisily met, or they found nothing to criticize in 
further unions, for by 1918-9 almost the entire banking strength 
of the coimlry had become centred in five great combined in¬ 
stitutions, the London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd., Bar¬ 
clay’s Bank, Ltd., the London County Westminster & Parr’s 
Bank, Ltd,, the National Provincial & Union Bank of Engliind, 
Ltd., and Lloyd’s Bank, Lt d. 

The date of the establishment of the London County Westminster ' 
& Parr's Bank, Ltd., is usually given as 1836, though as a matter of 
fact the London & Westminster Bank, which was the first joint 
•stock bank established in London, was formed in March 1834. The 
Lindon & County Bank was establislied two years later—in 1836. 

1 he actual dale of the formation of Parr’s Bank is not quite certain: 
there are records of its doing bu.sincss as a private firm about too 
years ago, but as a joint stock bank it dates back no farther than 
1865. Before the final amalgamation, each of the banks had obtained 
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a position of peat impiortance by absorbing smaller hanks, am! -when 
the London & Westminster Bank amalgamated with the London & 
Comity Banking Company, Ltd., in 1909 it was thought that the 
matter would rest there. Nine years later, however—in Feb. 1918 
to lie precise—a further addition to the strength of the combined 
institutions was made by the amalgamation with Parr's Bank, and 
tlie title of the bank was finally fi.\ed as the London County We,st- 
minster & Parr's Bank. Ltd. As the bank now stands it represents 
.six original clearing banks, viz., the London County & Westminster 
Bank; Jones, Lloyd & Co.; London & County Bank; Allianre Bank 
(subsequently changed to Parr’s Bank); Fowler, Banbury & Co., 
and the Con.solidatcd Bank. In Ireland the London County & 
Westmin.stcr Hank has affiliated with the iH.stcr Bank, Ltd., and it 
also has foreign auxiliaries in France, Belgium and Spain. The total 
number of lianks and affiliations represented in iqai was sixty. 

The rise of the London Joint City d; Midland Bank, Ltd., is no less 
rem.irkable. It was first establi.shed in 1R36 as the Birmingh.am and 
Midland Bank, and although it alxsorbed a number of small banks 
from 1851 onwards, its first great .step forward may be .saiti to date 
from iS9i,when it aKsorhed the Central Bank of London, Ltd., and 
adopted the new title of the London & Mitlland Bank, Ltd. Then, 
in 1H9R, it ab.sorbed the old ( ity Bank and again altered its name to 
fhf! Loncion (.iry & Mifllnnd Hutik, Ltd. Other amalgamations soon 
followed, and the prinripal absorptions were those of hanks of such 
provincial fame as the Sheffield Banking Co., the North & Sotitb 
Wales Bank, and the Bradford Banking Co. Further additions 
were made by the purrhase of the share caiiital of hanks wider 
afield, and the hank now owns tlie Belfast Banking Co. and the 
Clydesdale BiOnk. T he great .ninalganiation came, however, in 191B, 
Mlien the London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., which came into existence 
in July, was absorhetl, ailtl the title of the whole concern w'as 

changed to its present one of the London Joint City<y Midland Bank, 
1,1 d. As it now stands it reiircsonts what were formerly 65 h.anks. 

Lloyil s Bank, Ltd., is reniarkahle for the series of amalgamations 
that h.ave marked its rise to fame. The real origin of the bank can 
lie traced back to 1765, although it was not incorporated as a joint 
Slock bank imli! 1805. According to repine, it has taken over by 
amalgamation or alisorption more banking concerns than any other 
similar institution. Inclutling its afhliatcd institutions and foreign 
auxiliaries it represents a total banking strength of what were 
formerly 119 separate hanks. Among some of (he more important 
joint stork banks which this liutik has absorlied during its career 
are; the Shropshire Banking Co., the Coventry <Sr Warwickshire 
Banking Co., tfie Birmingham Joint Stock Bank, the West City & 
County Banking Co., Bristol West of England Bank, and the 
Wilts 6; Dorset Banking Co. I'lte great amaigaiii.ttioii came, how¬ 
ever, when the Capital & C'ouniies Bank, Ltd., nas absorbed. The 
Capita! & Counties Bank, as it happens, was itself established in 
I8.t4 and some six years later commenced to ahsorb other banks. In 
fact from 1877 to 1907 it accpiircd the business of no fewer than zfi 
other banks. Its career ,as a .separate institution came to an end in 
the early part of 1918, when it w.is amalgamated with Lloyd's Bank, 
Ltd. Sniee then Lloyd’s Bank has afisorlicd the West ’Yorkshire 
liank and Messrs. Fox, Fowler & t o. of Somerset. If is also closely 
as.sociatBd with the London it River Plate Bank and the National 
Batik of Scotland. 

Barclay's Bank, Ltd., has an ahno.st unique history. Until the 
year I8q6 it was siiimly a private b.iiikiiig house carrying ific name 
of Barclay & Co. Then it suddenly sjirang into fame ,n.s being the 
originator of tlie anudganiutiuns .ns we know them to-day. In 1896 
the banking world was really taken by surprise by tfie amiouiicemenl 
th.it Barclay & Co. had ahsorlied, at one sitting, 15 other private 
banks and had become incorporated at the same time. F'roni that 
moment Ibnrcl.ny's progressed rapidly; the bank soon absorbed 01 her 
institutions, such as the ^'ork Union Banking tio., Bolitho Williams 
81 Co., Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bank, Ltd., and Neville. Reid & 

( o. The absorption of the United Counties Hank, Ltd., followed in 
iqio. A further large addition to its spticre of inliiience came in 
191H when the London iSt Provincial & South We.stern Bank was 
acquired, itself an amalgamation of two large joint stock banks. 
By tliis step over 2,80 branches in London and suburbs were .added 
to its strength, and an interest acquired ill the French subsidiary — 
Cox & Co. (France), Ltd. In 1919-20 Barclay’s Bank extended 
its siihcre still farther by affiliations with the Union Bank of Maii- 
rhe.sler, the British Linen B.ink and the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, thus 
giving it a total banking strength of 102 banks. 

Ihe last of the “ big five ” is the National Provincial & Union 
Bank of England, Ltd. The National Provincial w.-ts it.self formed in 
t8,y,y, while the Union Bank of Luitdun, though not really established 
until 1839, nan claim through one of its con.stitueiil institutions to 
date back to 1688. The principal aiisurptions for which the combined 
■.i..slilutious have liecii rcsminsiblc are: the County of Stafford Bank; 
l.sle of Wight Joint Slock Bank; London & Yorkshire Bank; Briscoe’s 
bank; Smith, Payne & Smith’s; Union Bank of London. The Union 
Bank of London, it is interesting to note, itself amalgamated with 
Smith, Payne & Smith's, London, Smith Ellison & Co., Lincoln, 
Smith, Smith Bros. & Co., Hull, and Samuel Smith & Co., Derby, 
and the title was changed to the Union of London & Smith's Bank, 
Ltd., in 1902. The latter institution was amalgamated with the 
National Provincial Bank in 1917, the title adopted being the 
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National Provincial Union Bank of England, Ltd. The Sheffield 
Banking Co. was absorbed in Dec. 1917 and the Bradford District 
Bank on Jan. i 1919. A year later an affiliation was made with Cox & 
Co., the wel-known firm of private bankers who had themselves 
Robarts, Lubbock ft Cn. as recently as 1914, 
Finally the National Provincial ft Union Bank of England, Ltd . 
absorbed the Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd., in 1920 With 
Its auxiliary bank, Lloyd’s ft National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd 
tins institution now lepresems what were formerly 63 banks. 

The resources of the ” big five were, of course, very sub¬ 
stantial before the amalgamations, and as the following table 
will show, there had been no diminution up to 1921;— 

Totau Capital, Rusolirces & Dkposits, 1913 and 1920 



Dec. rpjj 

Dec.Jt 1020^ 

London Couniy VVestr. & I'inr’s Bk. 
London City & Midland Hank 1 
London Joint Stock Bank . j 

IJoyd's Bank, Ltd. . . 1 . 

Capital Counties Bank, Ltd. / 
Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. (June 1914) 
National Provincial Bank . 1 

Union of 1 -ondon & Smith's Bank ( 

£143,000,000 
ioi,882,(ax) 
41 , 67 S,ckx) 
98,720,000' 
41,774,000/ 
66,940,000 

118,864,000 

£322,888,000 

, 3 <) 3 . 56 i,ooo 

369,167,0001 
35 1.631.000; 
296,522,(x)oj 

Just how the paid-up capital of the banks compares with that 
shown before the principal amal^'anialions took place will be seen 
from the followinp; table: — 


Dec. 

37751;/ 

Dec. JT io?o i 

London City & Midland Bk. 
London Joint Stoclc Bank 

£,3,989.2.38 

2,970.000 £6,959,238 

-—-1 

£10,859,800 

London County & WcBir. 

Bank .... 

I’arr’s Bank, Ltd. 

.2.^04.7Ho 5 . 704 ., 7 iSo 

8 .. 503 , 7 i 8 

National I'rovl. Bank of 
Eng. 

Union of London & Sniilh’s 
Bk. 

f),,s.S 4 . 7 «S 6 

9,309.416 

Lloyd's Bank 

Capital & Counties Hank . 

£4.208,672 

1 , 7 . 80,000 . 8 , 9 . 88,072 

14.137,796 

Barclay’s Bank . 

London & Provincial Bank 
Lomloii fie S. Western jlauk 

£3,200,000 

800,000 

1,000.000 S,000,two 

11,760,811 


I lie greai upwaro movciueiii 111 me amount 01 ricposits neKl tiy the 
banks may be said to dale from 1910; comseqiicntly, it will he of 
interest to place on recorrl the deposits of the large banks in that 
year, and those .it tlic eiul of 1921. 

Deposits oc Knolimi Banks Affected uy the 
Amalgamations 


1 Dec. 37 7970 

Dec, 37 7920 

l^mdon (*ity & Mid- 



land Bk. . 

i 22 I, 638 ,. 8(>7 


London Joint Stock Bk. 

58,456,304 £280,092,111 

£371.841,968 

Lloyd’s Bank 

£174,697,945 


Capital & Counties 



Bank 

58,850,522 233,.848,467 

345,028,984 

laOndon County & 



VVestr. Bk. 

£‘47,43,3.697 


I’arr’s Bank 

(19,227,819 


Nottingham & NoU.s. 



Bank 

5,723,389 222,384,908 

305,380,214 

Barclay's Bank . 

£129,067,901 


London & S. Western 



Bank 

38,795.039 


I-ondon & Provincial 



Bank 

36,307,726 204,170,666 

327,788,370 

National Provl. Bank 

£112,780,401 


Union of London Bank 

64,833,218 


Bradford District Bank 

9,317.982 186,931,601 

278,335.365 


Concerning the reasons for amalgamation, little need be said. 
Tlie war undoubtedly drove the leading London bankers to 
look for increased financial resources, in order to cojic with the 
increased magnitude of the oiierations they were being called 
upon to finance. Fashion, the desire to out-bid other institutions, 
the element of self-preservation, banking evolution, the conven- 
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ience and gain to trade to be secured by an extension of bank 
areas—all such factors, however, pulled their weight in what 
during igiS-g offered to be a struggle for supremacy between the 
leading institutions. Probably the most naive reason advanced in 
justification for amalgamation was that of the chairman of one 
of the great banks, who said that “combination must come.” 
This was a new variant of the old pHitio principii, “ it is coming 
becau.se it must come and it must comtr because it has come.” 
The remark, no doubt, truly rellerte<l a sense of the inevitability 
of a further stage of evolution. Even so, to the most casual ob¬ 
server it would seem as if the voracious appetite of the supermen 
in banking hud at last been satiated, for so great had been the 
absorjitions that any further extension of the activities of the 
“ big five ” would of nece.ssily be confined to the acquisition of 
the relatively unimportant private or merchant banks. In a 
word, amalgamatioti had spent it.self by ig20, since any further 
fusion of the larger institutions would probably be regarded 
with suspicion by the general public. 

As showing how the old private institutions have gone out of 
existence it may be said that out of 38 private banks which were 
doing business in l8gi, there remained only four in 1921. The latest 
ab.sorption up to the middle of igai was the acquisition in h'eb. of 
that year of the business of Messrs. Fo.x, Fowler & Co., Somerset, by 
I.Ioyd’s Hank. It was interesting as marking the passing of the last 
country bank which had the right to issue notes, 't hus clo.scd a 
remarkable chapter in English banking, for untler the provisions of 
the Haitk Charter Act of 1844, the right of issue lapsed on the 
amalgamation with Lloyd's Hank. Further, it marked the accom¬ 
plishment of one of the principal aims of tlie Bank Act of 1844— 
that of reducing the private note issues of the country, for they now 
ceased altogether. In 1844 this note-issuing privilege was enjoyed 
by 207 private banks and 72 joint stock banks, ami althougli the 
Bank of England was entitled to increase the fiduciary portion of it.s 
note circulation by two-thirds of the lap.sed issues, the Hank had 
apparently not availed itself of the full [irivilege, fur out of the 
maximum issue of £8,(131 ,(kk) vested in the defunct banks, the Hank 
of England had only increased it.s fiduciary circulation by £ 7 , 5 ,si,otX) 
of the lnp.setl issues. 

Frivate banking, then, has found its resting place in the archives 
of the things that have been, and the lesser lights of English joint 
stock banks are not far behind. As a mtitter of fact the number of 
English joint stock banks was reduced trom 10(1 in i8yi to 20 in 
1921, and throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, including 
the Hank of England and the private banks, the number of txinks 
had fallen from in in 1900 to 41 in 1921. 

That the resources of the banks have not suffered by this pnxress 
of absorption will presently be shown, for the (luestion of resources i.s 
an all-important one. In many respects large banks arc certainly 
preferable, because with large resources they are in a position to make 
advances on a much more generous scale than the smaller concerns. 
Moreover, it was clearly desirable that the banks shoidd be ureparetl 
to adapt themselves to the entirely new order of things in the finan¬ 
cial world brought about by the war. 

Actually, the public wouhl not aigiear to have suffered from the 
fusion of the banks, for if we make a comparison of the figures of the 
English joint stock banks (the Scottish and Irish banks, excejit in a 
minor degree, were not much concerned with umalgatnation), we find 
that there have been very large increases in capital and reseri'e.s; the 
ratio of total cash to demand liabilities has risen, and deposits 
show a striking increase. The ratio of |)ai<l-up capital and reserves 
to deposits has, however, fallen considerably, though the 1920 figures 
showed that the upward movement had reconuncnced. The follow¬ 
ing table will reveal the true iiosition;— 


Engli.sii Joint Stock Banks 



Paid-Up 
('apital and 
Reserves. 

Dc|X)sits. 

Ratio of 
Paid-up 
Capital 
& Reserves 
to Deposits 

Ratio of 
Cash in 
hand, at cal! 

notice to 
Liahilitics. 

1890 

£ 67,826,000 

£ 368,66,-^,o(K) 

18-4 

18 

l «95 

69,21,^,000 

455,56i,<kk, 

15-3 

19-9 

1C)0() 

78,847,000 

586,726,000 

'3-4 

2(J'7 

190.8 

82,010,000 

627,529,000 

I3-I 

23-6 

1910 

8o,946,(x)0 

720,687,000 

1 I -2 

n 

1913 

82,o68,(XK) 

H(K),352,<kk> 

lO-I 

24-3 

1914 

81,904,000 

895,561,000 

9-1 

27*6 

1915 

81,731,000 

992..SS,S.o<x’ 

8-2 

22*9 

1916 

8i,o89,(x)o 

1.154,877,000 

7-1 

28 

1917 

84,475,000 

> >365,297,(XX) 

<>•2 

s8 

1918 

92,901,000 

1,583412,000 

5-« 

27-6 

1919 

io6,273,cx)o 

1,874,1 84,(XX) 

5-7 

z >-3 

1920 

128,154,000 

1,961,527,000 

^•5 

20-4 


That there is no foundation for the accusation, sometimes heard, 
that the countrv had suffered from the closing of branch banks, is 
apparent from the fact that in 1890, when the lever for amalgamation 
had not taken so large a hold on the bankers, there were 104 banks 
in existence in England and Wales with 2,203 branches; by the end of 
1920, with only 2u banks functioning, the number of branches had 
grown to 7,257. 

In Scotland and Ireland, where the banks have preferred to 
strengthen their position and spheres of influence more by working 
arrangements with other large institutions than by actual union, 
the number of branches show similar cximnsion. Scotland in i8go 
had to banks with 97s branches; in 1920 with only eight banks she 
bad open 1,283 branches. Curiously enough, the number of banks 
operating in Ireland has not changed since 1890; there were then 
nine banks with 456 branches; in 1920, with the same number of 
Ijanks the numl.x;r of branches had exactly doubled, the total being 
912. The capital and reserves of the Scottish banks in 1890 was 
£14,755,000; cash in hand, at call, etc., £21,427,000, against depo.sits 
of £91,(>10,000. By the enil of 1920 the capital and re.serves had 
grown to £17,911 ,(xx>, ca.sh in hand and money at call to £72,974,000, 
and de^)osits to £279,228,000. The capital and reserves of the Irish 
t>anks in 1890 was £10,374,000, cash in hand and money at call 
£9,089,000, ami deposits £38,521,000. In 1920 the totals were; 
capital and reserves, £i2,8y9,ix)o; cash in hand, etc., £46,998,000; 
deposits, £200,441,000. 

Ju.st bow great has been the extension of banidng in the Uniteil 
Kingdom may be gauged from the following table, which shows the 
aggregate liabilities and assets of the banks in the United Kingdom 
for the pre-war period, 1913-4, and for the post-war period, 1920-I 
and the respective increases involvetl. The figures for the Bank of 
England are included:— 

Liaiiilities 



1013-4. 

1920 1. 

Increase. 

Capital & 
Reserves 
Undivid «3 Prof* 
its . 

I^cposits . 
Acceptances 
Notes, Bills, etc. 

£ 131,629,000 

6,705,000 

1,104,330,000 

b7.547.600 

54 , 592 ,<HM) 

£ 179,979,000 

8,858,cxx) 

2 , 68 i, 92 o,(X)o 

109,896,000 

l94,836,orx) 

£ 48,350.000 

2.153,two 
li 577 » 590 ,ocx) 
42,349,000 
140,244,000 

£1.364,803,(X)o 

c 

oc 

£l,8io,f)86,o(x) 


Assets 




1913-4- 

1920-1. 

lncrea.se. 

Cash in hand, 
money at 


£ 328,55y,(X)o 

£ 7o8,622,(h>(> 

£ 380,063,000 

call, etc. J 
Investments 


222.690,000 

77 i,i 9 i,<x)o 

548,501,000 

Discounts and 
advances 

735,io4,ocx) 

l.fibl.337.000 

826,233,000 

Premisesand cov¬ 
er for Accept¬ 
ances 

78,450,000 

1 34.339, 0 <X) 

55 , 8 R 9 ,ncK) 

(_ 


£1,364,803,000 

£3.175,489.000 

£l ,Sto,686,(xk) 


Increase in Deposits .—Aiiarl from the caiiital and ijeseirves, 
which-show what, in the circum.stanccs, must be consklcrcd for 
1920-1 the salisfuctory incre.Tsc of £48,350,000, or 36-7% over 
the 1913-4 tot.il, the first item which strikes one’s attention here 
is the enormous increase in deposits, £1,577,590,000, or 142-8% 
over the 1013-4 figures. The increase in deiiosits was common 
to most, if not all, of the banks during the war period, and after. 
Various reasons have been assigned for it. Some bankers gravely 
asserted that many of the balances which went to swell their 
tleposits reiiresenled money awailing employment in trade, but 
however true that may have been during the trade slump of 
1919-20, the true causes during tin- war were to be found in the 
inflation arising out of the flovernment’s war finance; while 
immediately afler the war, bankers were certainly too free with 
their advances. 

E.ich advance hud the effect of adding to the deposits of the same 
or of some other bank in the country, since when a person raises a 
loan with a bank the amount is nearly always credited to his current 
account. Obviously, then, an increase in bank loans .and advances i.s 
concomitant with an increase in bank deposits, and as the Bankers' 
Magazine, (lointed out In regard to the war jieriod " bankers were 
able to extend their loans in this manner because a large proportion 
of the inflated deposits of the war period still remained with them as 
additional rash, notwithstanding tne large sums which they invested 
in Treasury Bills or were prevailed ujiun to lock up in the various 
War Loans.” Undoubtedly, the increase in deposits was largely due 
to the immense creation of Government credits, which eventually 
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found their way into tfic pockets of producers, traders and wage- 
earners, and so on, to the banks. However, by the summer of 1921 
the rate of increase in botli deposits and current accounts showed 
siRiis of slackening, and there apiieareil to tie little doubt that, 
whenever trade started to revive, the deposits of all the banks would 
fall rapidly. 

The increase in acceptances calls for little comment; it was fulling 
steadily in lyai, and showed a decline of over i’49,<Kio,ooo between 
1920 and 1921. 

Credit Pacililies. —Discount.s and advancc.s gave the lie direct 
to the critics who averred that the assistance of the bankers lo 
trade was not what it shotdd be. Discounts and advances to¬ 
gether showed the very satisfactory increase of £82(1,000, or 
nearly 112-4%, and it jirovcd that even if the bankers were 
scrutinizing more carefully the aiiplications for discounts and 
advances in iqai, they were giving very active assistance to the 
finance of trade and industry, so far as was compatible with the 
precautions they were bound to consider it wise to take in the 
interests of their depositors. 

As a matter of fact, difficulties during the transitional period 
from war to peace were fully appreciated as long ago as iqi6, 
when the Board of Trade aiipointed a committee to invc.stigate 
the question of financial facilities for trade. Another committee 
was also appointed for similar rca.sons towards the end of 1917. 
The terms of reference to the latter body mainly consisted of (<;) 
an inquiry into the financial needs of trade immediately after 
the war and the respect in which these needs would differ from 
the needs under normal conditions, {!>) the iirovision of financial 
facilities to meet l.hose needs. Brielly, the committee fore.saw 
that there would be an increased demand for irredit facilities 
during the reconstruction period, and that the character of the 
demand would dilTer from that of normal times in that it would 
consist of a greater demand for loans secured upon citpiial goods. 
Compared with loans secured upon consumable goods. I'urther, 
the consitlered opinion of the committet; on financial facilities in 
1017 was, that to achieve the reconstruction of trade and industry 
on sound finamaal and et-onoraic lines, it would be nceesiuiry to 
reestablish a sound financial basis by means of an effective gold 
standard; to check any undue expansion of credit, and to take- 
steps to reduce to more normal proportions the inflation of credit 
due lo the war. In the banking world a movement towards tbis 
end had been gradually shaiiing itself, though progress uj) to 1021 
had necessarily been slow owing to the bursting of the bubble of 
tr.'ule inflation, labour troublt:s, and world-wide depression in 
trade during 11)20. 

That there woulrl he some difficulty in providing the extended 
credit facilities which, it was fon-seen, would be necessiiry, was 
recognized, and to meet this difficulty the committee of 1018 
recommended, among other things, an increase in the capital of 
the banks, and the acceptance of deposits for longer pericals at 
fixed rates of interest. They sJiid:— 

" To enable the banks to do more in the direction of granting long 
trade credits, we are also of o])inion that it is desirable that li.nnker-- 
should make more widely known their willingness to aecept deposits 
lor lung ])eriuds, at fi.xed rates of interest. \Ve believe that, if they 
were encouraged to do so, a number of cie[)ositors would lie willing 
to deposit their money at fixed rates of interest, for tieriods of from 
one to five years, without the right of withdrawal. The removal of 
the liability to withdrawal would thus enable the banks to grant loans 
for longer periods." 

To a limited extent, effect was given to these recommendations, 
and in 1021 the banks were all striving to meet the abnormal 
conditions with which they were faced. 

The London branches of the colonial banks, of course, always 
favoured the taking of fixed deposits at a comparatively high 
rate of interest; but it is doubtful if the movement is destined 
to extend greatly among the London joint stock banks who are 
called ui)on to maintain greater liquid balances to meet with¬ 
drawals than are their colonial confreres. 

One good thing towards the solution of the difficulty in provid¬ 
ing adequ.atc hanking facilities for trade was tlmt which arose 
oul of the recommendations of the Board of Trade committee of 
iqro. As the result of the deliberations of that committee it was 
re.solved to form a new bank to fill the gap which was said to exist 
between the home banks and the colonial and British-foreign 
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banks and banking houses. The new institution was called the 
British Trade Cori)orntion. Its constitution and functions were 
laid down by the committee to be:— 

(1) To have a capital of £10,000,000. The first issue to be from 
£2.500,000, upon which, in the first instance, only a small amount 
should l)e paid up. but which should all be called up within a reason¬ 
able time. A further issue to be made afterwards, if possible at a 
premium. 

(2) It should not accept dcp{)sitR at rail or short notice. 

(3) It should only open current accounts for i)arties who arc 
pro|K)sing to make use of the overseas facilities which it would 
afibrd. 

(4) It should have a foreign exchange department where special 
facilities might be afforded for dealiiig with bills in foreign currency. 

(5) It should o])t*n a credit de])artment for the issue of credits to 
parties at home and abroad. 

(6) It should enter into banking agency arrangements with 
existing colonial or British-foreign banks wherever they could be 
concluded upon reasonable terms, and where siu h arrangements 
were made, it should undertake not to set up for a specified period 
its own branches or agencies. It shoultl have power to set up 
branches or agencies wlicre no British-foreign bank of importance 
cxi.sls. 

7) It should inauguraic an information bureau. 

H) It should endeavour not to interfere in any business for which 
banks and banking houses now provide facilities, and it should 
try to promote working trnnsarlions on joint a< count with other 
banks, and should invite other banks to submit to It new transac¬ 
tions which, oM'ing to length of time, magnitude or other reasons, 
they are not prepared to undertake aloiu*. 

(9) Where desirable, it should robperale with the merchant and 
manufacturer, and possibly arrept risks upon joint account. 

(to) It should l>erome a centre b»r syndicate operations, availing 
itself of the special knowledge which it will possess through its 
information bureau. 

The Brili.sh Trade rorj^oration was designed to fill a gap 
in (he financial machinery of the country and to supjily needs 
which had been long felt by trade and industry. Apart from 
the assistance which it might he able lo render in connexion with 
overseas contracts, the develojiment of existing markets and the 
securing of new ones, its sphere of usefulness was a large one, 
and properly directed, it .should prove of great value to the 
development of Briti.sh trade, finance and industry. 

Foreign Bonking. —As a matter of intcre.st in the trend of 
British banking it may be noted that all the large joint stock 
banks had entered by igai into more or le.ss extended foreign 
relations. All had proptT branehes devoted entirely to the financ¬ 
ing and dcveloiiing of overseas trade, and foreign exchange 
operations formed a much more important part of the work of all 
London banks than had been the case before the war. 

I'he ramifications of .some of them were by 1921 very wide; 
Barclay's Hank, for instance, maintained a large foreign department 
in !.<»ndon and w’as also affiliated wdth the Anglu-F.gyptian Bank. 
Lloyd’s Bank, in company with the National Provincial Bank, had 
alsci its subsidiary in France under the tide of Lloyd's & National 
P^o^'ineiill Foreign Bank, Ltd. I’he London C ounty Westminster & 
Parr’s Bank had a .sulisidiarv bank called the London County West¬ 
minster & Parr’s Foreign llank, Ltd., and both Lloyd’s and the 
I^ndon County Westminster & Parr’s Bank were closely concerned 
in forming (1917) the Ikitish Italian Corporation in England and 
the Compagnia Italo-Hritanniea in Italy, The London Joint City & 
Midland Bunk had formed no branches abroad, the view being that 
it was l-^ttcr to refrain from competing with foreign banks in their 
owMi centres; further, that besides being able lo maintain amicable 
relation.s with foreign banks, a greater security was afforded to 
domestic depo.sitors where the bank’s activities were restricted to the 
home country. Some of the other banks who appeared lo support 
tliis view had joined together and particiiiated largeh- in the estab¬ 
lishment of a l)ank known a.s the Brilisli Overseas Bank, w'hicli waa 
making steady progress in the particular branch of banking tor which 
it catered. 

Altogether, then, wdiatcver may have been the failings of the 
British bankers up lo 1910 in the provision of means for financing 
overseas trade, and in attending to the foreign e.\ili.inge oi)crations 
of their clients, there w'as in 1921 no lark of facilities for clients 
w'hose business called for oj)eratioiis in foreign and colonial currencies. 

War Services .—:A w^ord remains to be said about the rise in the 
invc.stmcut figures, which w'as a notew'orthy feature of the 
aggregate balance sheets of the banks. The increase during the 
decade was £548,501,000, a little over 246°/), and undoubtedly a 
large proportion of the investments in igsr represented the 
bankers* subscriptions to the various war loans in which they 
had participated heavily. The banks* contribution to the Victory 
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and Funding loans alone, it was estimated, amounted to some 
£i 11,000,000. In June 1921, however, a small decline had recently 
been noticeable, and it seemed probable that, as time went on, 
the bankers would gradually divest themselves of a large portion 
of Government stocks. 

Great services were rendered by the hanks to the Government 
during the war. In most of the large loans that were floated the 
instalments were spread over a more or less lengthy period. In 
determining the amounts which the banks could conveniently 
handle account was taken of their reserve funds, which largely 
consisted of their deirosits with the Dank of Fugland. In de¬ 
scribing the actual process of as.sisting the Government in this 
loan finance, the late Sir Kdward Holden compared the payments 
with the revolutions of a wheel. The banks were described as 
placing in the wheel the payments they made for their customers 
who had subscribed for the loans; the wheel carried these pay¬ 
ments to the credit of the Government with the Bank of F.ngland, 
and the subscribers received their securitiers. The Government 
then placed in the wheel cheques in payment of commodities 
and services rendered for conveyance to their creditors, and the 
creditors in turn used the wheel to carry the cheques to the 
credit of their accounts in the banks, thus rec.stablishing the 
banks’ reserves and preparing them for another instalment. 
Another method by which the Government was helped by the 
banks was by the steady absorption of Treasury bills and other 
securities sold over the counter at the Bank of England. The 
btinks also rendered invaluable service to the Government in 
making available their credit facilities with the Bank of England. 
“ To increase their clients’ ability jind their own ability to invest 
in (lOvcrnment issues they would borrow from the Bank of 
England. These loans would increase their deposits with the 
Bank of England, wliich, as reserves, would increase their .ability 
to grant to their own clients loans equivalent to, .say, five times 
such deposits ” {Eiinlisli PuMic Fiiiaiur). Then in the advances 
to the Government on "Ways and Means" they were 
of importanf assistance. The manner in which these Ways 
and Means advances operated may be be.st described in the 
words of the Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges 
after the war;— 

" Supjxjac for example, in a given week the Government require 
Lio niilhon over and above recei(its from taxes and loans from the 
public. They apply for an advance from the Bank of EiiglamI, 
which by a book entry place.s the amoimt rv<]uire(l to the eredit of 
public deposits. 'J’he amount is then paid out to Government credi¬ 
tors, and (lasses, when the eheques are cleared, to the credit of their 
tiankers in the books of the Hank of England—in other words, is 
transferred from ‘Public’ to ‘Other’ deposits, liie elTeet ol the 
whole trans.action thus being to inercase by jCio million the (lur- 
chasing power in the hands of the public in the form of dciuisits in 
the joint stock banks and the hankers’ cash at the Hank of ICuglaiid 
by the .same amount. The bankers’ lialiilities to depositors having 
thus increased by £10 million and their rash reserves by an equal 
amount, their [iroportion of cash to liabilities fwliieh was normally 
before the w.ar something under 20",,) is inqiroved, with tlie result 
that they arc in a position to make advances to their cusloiners to an 
amount equal to four or five times the sum adilcd to their cash 
reserves, or, in the absenre of demand for such aeromniodation, to 
inercase their investments by the difterenre lictween the rash 
received and the pro()ortiun they require to hold against the inercusc 
of their deposit li.ibililies. .Since the outbreak of war it is tlic second 
rocedurc which has in the main been followed, the suriilus cash 
aving been used to subscribe fur Treasury Hills and other (fovern- 
ment securities. The money so siib.scribcil has again been spent by 
the Government and returned in tile manner described to the 
bankers’ cash balances, the process lieing repeated again and again, 
until eaeli £io,(X)o,ooo originally adi-anrcd by the Hank of England 
has created new de(iosits representing new purchasing power to 
several times that amount." 

It may be noted, in connexion with the part played by the 
great joint stock banks in the raising of war loans, that for the 
first time they were made collecting agents, being so named in 
the propcctus'.'s with the Bank of England. 

Note Issues .—The note circulation of the English joint slock 
banks remained in 1021 practic.ally unchanged at £174,000. 
Scotrish notes, it was found, were on the increase, while Irish 
notes showed a considerable decline. The expansion of the 
paper currency of the United Kingdom may be shown as follows, 


the inensases since Ijeing 279% for the Scottish, ao6% for 
the Irish, and 349% for the Bank of England notes;— 


fiKio’s omitteil.) 


n;nd of " 

Scottish. 

£ 

Irish. 

£ 

Bank of 
England. 

£ 

I'reasury 

Notes. 

£ 

1013 

1914 

ipi.S 

igi6 

IQ17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

7,744 

g ,502 

12.555 

15.461 

>9.023 

2.5.141 

28,032 

29,363 

8,074 

10,918 

15,000 

19,112 

22,336 

30,896 

29.0.54 
_^4.718 

29,608 

.36,139 

35,309 

39.676 

45,944 

70.307 

9' ..3.50 
132.851 

38.478 

103,125 

1,50,144 

212,782 

.323,241 

.356,152 

,367,626 


The tot.al Issue of the Bank of England ag,ainst securities is 
known as the Fiduciary Issue, and on June 301014, the amount 
of this issue was £iK,45o.ooo, while the Bank of England notc.s 
issued again.st gold coin and bullion, under the provisions of the 
Bank Charter Act of 184.}, amounted to £38,476,000. Asshowing 
how the hank’s note i.sstic increased dtiring the war and the 
period followang it, it may be observed that the notes in circula¬ 
tion on June I IQ21 amounled to £144.003,235, as security for 
which the Government debt amounted to £11.015,000, other 
securities to £7.434,000, giving an excess circulation over the 
iiuthorizcd i.sstie against .securities of £126,5.(3.235, all duly 
covered by the dcpo.sil of gold coin and bullion in the Issue 
Department. 

The Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges after 
the war s.at in :oi8 and toio, under Lord Cunliffe’s chair¬ 
manship, to consider among other things the working of the Bank 
Art, i 8.-(4, and the constitution and functions of the Bank 
of England, with a view to recommending any alterations which 
might .appear to be neccssaiy’ or desirable, Brielly, the conclusion 
they c.ame to was that the jirinciplcs of the Act of 1844. which 
upon the whole had hern fully justified by experience, should be 
maint.aincd, namely, that there should be a fixed fiduciary issue 
beyond which, subject to emergency arrangements, notes should 
only be issued in exrhangc for gold. They said in their re|)ort;— 
“It is noteworthy that from 1866 till the outbreak of the war 
(1014) no suspcn.sion of the Act was ever necessary.” The Com¬ 
mittee considered that the stringent principles of the Act had 
often had the effert of preventing dangerous developments, 
and the fact that they had had to he temporarily suspended on 
certain rare and cxeeptiomil occasions (and those limited to the 
earlier years of the Act’s operation when experience of the work¬ 
ing of the system was still immature), did not, in their ojiinion, 
inv.alidatc this conclusion. The Committee therefore recom¬ 
mended that the separation of the issue and banking departments 
of the bank should be maintained, and that the weekly return 
should continue to be published in its old form. The possibility 
of so modifyang the Act of 1844 as to make provision for the 
issue of emergency currency in times of acute difficulty was, 
however, carefully considered. They said that it might, no 
doubt, 1 h' sufficient to leave matters as they were prior to IQ14, 
and to risk the possibility of the law h.aving to be broken, .subject 
to indemnity from rarliamcnt, but evidently the Committee 
were alive to the objections tliat had been expressed in many 
quarters to this procedure. Their report states;—“ We are, there¬ 
fore, of opinion tliat the provisions of Section 3 of the Currency 
and Bank Notes Act, 1914, under w'hich the Bank of England may, 
with the consent of the Treasury, temporarily issue notes in 
excess of the legal Emit, should be continued in force. It should 
be provided by statute that I’arEamcnt should he informed forth¬ 
with of any action taken by the Treasury under this provision 
by means of a Treasury Minute which should be laid before both 
Houses. The statute sliould also provide tliat any profits de¬ 
rived from the excess should be surrendered by the Bank to the 
Exchequer.” The Committee add:—“It will, of course, be 
necessary that the Bank Rate should be raised to, and main¬ 
tained at, a figure sufficiently high to secure the earliest possible 
retirement of the excess issue.” 
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The following tabic records the changes in the Bank of England 
rate from 1911 to 1920:— 



No. of 
changes. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1911 

4 


,A 

£394 

1912 

4 

,s 


3 IS 5 

J 9 LA 

2 

.8 

4 ’i 

4 1.8 5 

1914 

8 

10 

,A 

409 

1915 

Nunc* 

.8 

5 

5 0 0 

1910 


6 

8 

8 9 3 

1917 

2 

6 

8 

8 3 0 

1918 

None 

5 

8 

5 

1919 


f) 

5 

8 3 0 

TQ 2 <) 


7_ 

0 

614 4 


A table may also be g!\'en showing (in thousands of pounds) the 
amounts |!rescmcd throiiph the London Bankers’ ('learing Hoiis<> 
during the ten years ending in 1921 



Total 

Clearings. 

Country 

Cheque 

Clearing. 

Motro- 

polilan 

(-learing. 

On C'onsols 
Settling 

1 >ays. 

(hi Stock 
Kxchangc 
Arcount 
Days. 

KJU 

11.613,877 

1,221.420 

796,.386 

678,652 

2,218,700 

1912 

18,961.773 

1.307,062 

841.264 

725.293 

2,362,212 

1913 

10,4,39,40.) 

1,389.481 

888.64 8 

781.892 

2,082.031 

1914 

14 .(>(>.S. 04 H 

1,370.464 

8(>o,262 

* 818,866 

11.481,780 

1915 

13.407.728 

1.. 867 ,571 

929,064 

589,(154 

1.025.775 

1916 

18.278.046 

1.872.4,81 

1.074,027 

680,381 

1,238,039 

1917 

19,121,196 

2,244.190 

1,177.478 

881,824 

1 „S 2 I,I 9 | 

1018 

21,197.512 

2,736,273 

1,429.611 

929,944 

1 , 728 . 86,3 

1019 

28,415,3.8? 

3.386,768 

I.KT3.<)2<) 

1 .-■’96,734 

2.316.36(1 

i<) 2 <> 

,3').oi8 90,3 

4.072,220 

.''.^• 93 . 75 “ 

1 , 944 . 20.5 

, 3 .<K) 0 ,K 95 


•Scyen setllenicntr. only. tEigl>f'‘<'” settlements only. 


The Drfmitinn of n “ Bank.”— One gtioil rcstdt of the British 
banking amalgamalions which the crilic.s of the policy nearly 
always overlooked is the eliniiiiatioii of the weaker vessels. 
Even a cursoiy glance at the figures w ill convince the re'adcr that 
timnlgamations have given adcied stability to the British banks, 
and this cannot but be beneficial to the general public and to the 
commercial conmninity. The amalgamated institutions, more¬ 
over, have been unconnected with tiny faiiiires; indeed, many 
times they have been the means of averting bankruptcies and 
panirs. They came through the baikwash of the American 
liiiaiicial panic' of ii;07 8 with a firmly established reputation 
for that conservatism which means strength, and just as they 
emerged from the black times of the Baring crisis years ago, 
so have they passed through the eril ical ircriods of the war years, 
1914-18, with added lustre. In the monetary stringency that 
befc'll Europe on the outbreak of war, and brought many of the 
European bourses on the verge of disaster, it wtis borne U[)on 
the publir nbat a useful function is performed by the great 
banks of the Ihiilcd Kingdom in averting banking crises and 
creating confidence in British financ ial mctliods. 

It is true that bc-tween 1010 and 1931 there wc-re one or two 
failures whirh brought disaster to many of the poorer folk. 
But these failures were not by “ banks ” in any proper sense of 
the word, fine was the Charing Cross Bank, which failed in 
Oet. iQio. It was nothing more or less than ti money-lending 
conrern. When it closed its doors it brought ruin to a large 
number of poor people who, tcmiited by high rates of interest, 
bad deposited their savings with tlic institution. Practically 
nothing was saved from the wreck brought about by the folly 
of a man, named A. W. Carpenter, who W'tis the .sole proprietor 
of the concern. Then there was the Birkbcek Bank, which went 
into liquidation on June 8 1911, mainly through its connexion 
with building society fin,ance. In this instance, the consequences 
were not so ciisastrous, since, largely as the outcome of the tissisl- 
ance of the joint .stock banks in the liquidation, the depositors 
were ultimately paid nearly in full. Wore recently, on Dec. 20 
1920, history repeated itself, and the public was startled by the 
failure of Farrow’s Bank, an institution carried on under the 
chairmanship of Mr. 1 'homas Farrow, who was sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude in connexion with the publication of false 
balance sheets of the so-called bank. The failure of this bank 
caused little surprise in banking circles, but, as usual, a large 


number of depositors of the small tradesman and artisan class 
were ruined by the failure. As with other institutions of this 
type, it was the same old story—the public lured by high rates 
of interest offered on current accounts and small deposits. 
When the bank failed it had .succeeded in obtaining from the 
public approximately £i ,458,000 in current accounts and £2,679,- 
000 short deposits, and up to July 1921 all that it had been 
possible to pity to the depositors was 2S. in the £, and there 
seemed no probability of anyone receiving more than 5s. in the 
£ in final settlement. 

In each ease the failures gave proniinenee to the necessity 
for limiting the use of the title “bank” to institutions that 
really are banks. It also emphasized the necessity for the great 
joint stock banks to encourage the small depositor, with the 
result that most of them now advcrti.st; their willingness to open 
small dcpo.sit accounts at rates of interest consistent with prudent 
banking. 

Immediately following the failure of the Charing Cross Bank 
the question was ral.sial-—“ What is a bank? ” and there was a 
demand for a di finite ruling on the subject. It is curious, but 
true, that no .Act up to 1921 had ever .said what was the meaning 
of the word “ bank, ” and what is still more curious, Ihere was 
no detiston of a Court of Law on this point. All the Bills of 
E.xihange Act of 1882 says is—“ A banker includes a body of 
jKTsons whether incorporated or not, who carry on the business 
of banking ”—a deiinilion which has never had the slightest use 
in preventing scandals that have arisen in connexion with such 
concerns as the Charing Cross or Farrow’s Bank. After the out¬ 
cry in the press over the Charing Cross Bank failure in iQio had 
died down, the subject was dropped, owing, it was said, to the 
dillieulty of framing any satisfattory definition. 'J'hc question 
was, however, raised again in 1911 on the ameridmenl of the 
Money Lenders’ .Act, but with a similar result, and nothing use¬ 
ful was .•iciomplisbed in the nature of preventive legislation. 
Then, in 1915, largely as the outcome of the banks’ participation 
in the Governmenl's War Loans, the que.slion was again raised, 
and a small committee was got together by the late Lord Cun- 
lilTe to distuss the matter in unlitipation of legi.sUilion. A report 
wa,s made to the Bankers’ Clearing House Comniiltec, and the 
mailer was eontinually tlis('u.s.sed, off and on. The first deiinilion 
proposed by the Clearing House Committee was this:— 

“A Bank, as the term is understood in this country, may bc 
broadly ileseribed as a firm or insiilutiDn whose main business is to 
receive’ from the piiblir monies on current account repayable on 
demand by cheque.” 

The objcrlion to this definition, it was eonsidcred, lay in the 
evords “ main business, ” a general term which itself calls for 
cxplanali<m. It was urged that the main business of a bank is not 
in the receipt of money from the public, but in the relending of 
that money. Consetiucntly, an alternative definition was pro¬ 
posed in the following terms:— 

“ The expression ' b.mk ’ means any persons who hold rhcmselves 
out as earr>ing on tlie bu.siness of receiving from the pulilic current 
aei ount money w hich is to bc repayable on demand by cheque, or 
who use the w'ord ‘ bank ' or any deriv,ativc of that word as part 
of the title or description under which they carry on business.” 

What, however, was eonsidcred to be even a better definition 
was that given by the president of llic Institute of Bankers, 
London, L)r. Walter Leaf, in his address to the Institute of 
Bankers in Nov. 1920, namely:— 

“ The expression ‘ bunk ' means any persons who receive from the 
piililir on current account money wliieh is to bc repayable on 
demand by rhetiuc, or who use the word ‘ bank ' or any derivative 
of that word as part of the title under which they carry on business.” 

A good deal was said on the matter at the meeting in question, 
and most bankers present were in agreement with the president 
when he said that what actually was needed was a register of 
bankers which could be established without a hard and fast 
definition. Further, a tribunal should be set up with power to 
admit applicants or rejeet them from incorporation in the reg¬ 
ister on a wide view of all the circumstances of their business. 
This tribunal, it was argued, should be representative, not only 
of Government Departments, but of industry and commerce, 
as well as of existing banks. If such a register were set up no 
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one would be allowed to use the name of a bank or any derivative 
from it unless his name was included in the register. On all such 
registered banks such obligations as the publication of accounts, 
and so forth, would be imposed as might be thought desirable. 

In the meantime the Government itself had in igi8-2i a hill 
under consideration which was intended to include the principal 
points put forward. But during 1021 it .seemed to have found 
its resting-place in the archives of the Board of Trade. 

Certainly the suggested register of bankers carries us a step 
farther than previous efforts have done. Sir John Paget, the 
eminent banking counsel, had constantly urged the necessity 
for reform in this matter, and in a letter to the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers he jiointed out in 1020 that the register plan 
offered finality where finality was sorely needed, elasticity where 
experience called for change. As he said, the register need not 
necessarily be either an Index E.'cpurgatorius or a Book of the 
Righteous; it would be a true guide and friend. It would not be 
derogatory to bankers, for registration is both recognized and 
adopted in all professions. 'J'he Stork Exchange has its official 
list of members; the Law List is the register of counsel and so¬ 
licitors, and when we come to medicine and surgery we find in the 
Medical Register and the General Medical Council the complete 
exemplar of a register and tribunal which, as Sir John Paget 
has argued very reasonably, might well be the pattern to be fol¬ 
lowed by the hankers. Unfortunately the blunder made by the 
Government in igio in introducing a“banks supervision” bill (for 
controlling amalgamation), which was so badly drafted that it 
had to he withdrawn, seemed to have discouraged official action. 

Overseas British Banking. — The recent tendency of the Eng¬ 
lish joint stock banks to take an interest in overseas banking 
has already been mentioned. Apparently, they had not yet in 
1921 reached the point of carrying the process of amalgamation 
into unions with the colonial banks, though, as it haiipens, in 
igio. pourparlers were taking place between repre.seiitalives of 
Lloyd’s Bank and the National Bank of India for the purchase 
of the shares of the latter. However, before the negotiations 
had reached a head the British 'Preasury intervened and vetoed 
the transaction. Neverthele.ss, there was an important develoi)- 
ment in India, namely the amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks, the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the Bank 
of Madras, which, under an Act passed by the Indian Legislative 
Council in igto, became united on Jan, 27 1021, and were hence¬ 
forth to do business as the Imiierial Bank of India. As is well 
known, the old I’residency Banks under the fonner regime Were 
restricted in their oiieralions; they were looked upon as semi¬ 
official institutions and as " bankers' banks.” Under the Presi¬ 
dency Banks Act of 1S76 they were prohibited from doing foreign 
exchange business, from borrowing or taking deposits payable 
outside India. They were not permitted to make loans for 
longer periods than six months, or to advance upon mortgage, 
or on immovable property, or upon promissory notes bearing 
less than two independent names, or upon goods, unless the 
goods or the title to them were deposited with the banks as 
security. Under the constitution of the new Imperial Bank of 
India, these disabilities arc to a large extent removed; the bank is 
empowered to do most of the business which the Presidency 
Banks were formerly prohibited from doing. Besides acting 
as the bank for the Government, the Imperial Bank is permitted 
to havfc an office in London, and to redi.scount bills for the Ex¬ 
change Banks and other banks. It does not, however, compete 
with the Exchange Banks in ordinary exchange business. The 
appointment of the bank as the Indian Government’s sole bank 
in India will make for economy, for it will enable the Government 
to abolish the expensive Reserve d'reasuriesin India, and the busi¬ 
ness hitherto conducted in that connexion by the Government 
will be done by the Imperial Bank. To render this possible, the 
Imperial Bank undertook to establish and to maintain within 
live yeais no fewer than 100 new branches, not less than one- 
fourth of which would be opened at such places as the Govern¬ 
ment might consider desirable. 

It will beojanvenient at this point if we give particulars of the 
capital, etp.,pi the banks before the amalgamation and the position 
as it stood in June 1921. 


Resooscbs of the Indian Presidency Banks before They 
Were Absorbed by the Imferial Bank of India 
(Lakhs of rupees.) 



Capital. 

Kf- 

surves. 

Deposits. 

Cash. 

I’ublir. 

Private. 

Bank of Bengal 

700 

210 

388 

.I 4 . 3 'l 

1244 

Bank ol Bombay 

JOO 

125 

187 

2650 

980 

Bank of Madras 

75 

45 

124 

2228 

4.3.S 

Total 

.37.S 

.^80 

6i)i) 

8317 

2679 


(Figures are in lakhs of rupees—one lakh = loo.txx) rupees) 


Capital, etc., of the Imperial Bank of India, May 20 1921 
(oixi’s omitted.) 


Liahilities. 

Rs 

Subscribed capital . 9,89,60 

Capital paid up . 5»28,65 

Reserve . . 3,(k>,l4 

Buhlic deposits . 12,89,10 

Other deposits . 66,17,16 

Loans against serur- 

ities, per contra . 16,87 

Sundries . . . 1,11,25 

Assets. 

Rss. 

Government seciirities 9,56,82 
Other securities . 1,38,40 

Loan.<? .... 14,76,68 

Cash credits . . 20,95,71 

Inland bills . . 15,03,16 

b'oreign bills . . 38 

Bullion . ^ . 6 

Dead slock . . 2,09,04 

Sundries . . 37,39 

Balances with other 

hanks . . . 19,26 

Cash .... 24,95,27 

Total liabilities Rs. 89,32,17 

Total assets . Rs, 89,32,17 


The alxive includes: 

Deposits in London £ 34.,S"o 
Advances in London 130,300 
Cash and balances at 

other banks in London 130,607 

The establishment of this bank is, of course, a great step forward 
in the banking development of India; it centralizes the ojierations of 
three large lianks, but gives them larger working resources and a 
much larger scojie. A further advantage is found in the fact that 
although the fiovemment is fully represented the main working of 
the central concern is in the hands of private individuals. The 
resident and vice-presidents are the representatives of the share- 
ohlers, and practically the only Government officials on the 
central litiard are the t ontroller of the currency, not more than 
four nominees of the Government, and one or two managing gover¬ 
nors apiiointed by the Indian Government in rnnsiiltation with the 
cenirai board. The first two governors were .Sir N. Warren ami Sir 
k. Aitken, who w'ere formerly sect claries and treasurers of the 
Hanks of Bengal and Bombay respcctivelv, whilst the first London 
manager w'as Sir Bernard Hunter, who held formerly the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Hank of Madras. Subsidiary to the 
central board, forming the main governing body, there were to be 
local Ixiards, the latter being the exisling boards of the amalgamated 
institutions in the three presidency towns. The central board was 
to function much in the same way as the Bank of F.ngland does in 
England. It deals with matters of general policy, “ such as the 
movement of funds from one part of India to anoiher, the fixation 
of the Indian Bank rate, wdiich will in future be uniform for the 
whole of India, and the pnbliculion of the weekly statement.”' 

The local boards, under the general control of the central board, 
were to have a very free hand in administering the affairs of the bank, 
2ind, altogether, the whole administration was designed to carry on 
the work of the previous Presidency Banks with the minimum of 
disturbance aitd the maximum of effieiency. 

Precisely what business the Imperial Hank was in 1021 authorized 
to tranB.art was set out in the following schedule of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act: 

The Itank is authorized to carry on and transact the several 
kinds of busine.ss hereinafter specified, namely:— 

(a) The ailvaneing and lending money, and opening cash-credits 
U()on the security of; (I.) storks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is authorized to invest trust 
money by any Act of Parliament or by any Art of the Ciovernor- 
General in C ouncil and any securities of a local Government or the 
Government of Cevlon. 

(H.) Such securities issued by Slate-aided railways as have been 
notified by the Governor-Cicneral in Council under section 36 of the 
Presidency Batiks Act, 1876, or may be notified by him under this 
.Al t in that behalf. 

(Ill ) Debentures or other .securities for money issued under the 
aiuhority of any Art of a legislature established in British India by, 
or on lienalf of. a district board. 
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(IV.) Goods which, or iho documents of tide to which, are 
deposited witli, or assigned to, the bank as security [or such advances, 
loans or credits, 

(V.) Accepted bills of exchange anel pronussory notes endorsed 
by the payees and Joint an<i several promissory notes of two or 
more persons or firms unconnected with each other in general 
partnership. 

(VI.) Fully paid shares and debentures of companies with limited 
liability, or immovable property or documents of title relating 
thereto as collateral security only where the original security is one 
of those sixicificd in .sub-clauses (I.) to (IV.), and if so authorized by 
any general or special directions <)f the central boartl, where the 
original security is of the kind specified in sub-clause (V.) provided 
that such ailvances and loans may be made, if the central board 
thinks fit, to the Secretary of State for India in Council, without any 
specific security. 

(fj) The selling and realization c.f the proceeds of sale of any such 
promissory notes, debentures, stock-receipts, bontls, annuities, 
stot:k, shares, securities or goods which, or the documents of title 
to W'bich, have been deposited with, or a.ssigned to, the bank as 
security for such advam es, loans or cretlils, of which are held by the 
bank or over which the bank is entitled to any lien or rluarge in 
respect of any such loan or advance or creilit or any debt or elaim of 
the bank, and which have not been redeemed in due time in accord¬ 
ance with the terms and conditions (if any) of such tleposit or assign¬ 
ment. 

(r) The advancing and lending money to Courts of Wards upon 
the security of estiites in their charge or untler their superintendence 
and the realization ot siitdi adv.inces or loans ,nnd anv interest due 
thereon, itrovitled that no suih adv.iiice or loan shall be made 
without the previous sanction of the local (ittvernment concerned, 
anti that the period for wliich any such advance or loan is made 
shall not exceed six months. 

(d) The drawing, accepting, di.scoiinting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange and other negotiable securities jutyable in India, or 
in Ceylon; and, stibject to the general or special directions of the 
Governor-tleneral in Council, the di.scounling, buying and Belling 
of bills of e.xrhange, pity,able, outside India, for and from or to sutn 
banks as the (jovcrnor-tieneral in Council may approve in that 
behalf. 

(f) The investing of the funds of the bank upon any of the 
securities specified in sub-clauses (1.) to (111.) of clause (u) and 
converting the same into iiioney when retiuired, and altering, con¬ 
verting and iransiKjsing sui.li investments for or itito others of the 
investments above sjietifietl. 

(/) Tbc nuking, issuing and circulating of luink-post bills and 
letters of credit made payable in India, or in Ceylon, to order or 
otherwise than to the bearer on demantl. 

(j) The buying and selling of gokl and silver wlietlier coined or 
uncoined. 

(k) Tlie receiving of deposits and keeping cash accounts on such 
tcriiis as may be agreed oti. 

(») Tile acceptance of the ch.argc of plate, jewels, title-deeds or 
other valuable goods on such terms as may be agreed on. 

(j) 'Ihe selling and realizing ol all property, wliether movable 
or immovable, wditch may in .any w;iy come into the possession of 
the Itank in satisfaction or part satisfaction of any of its claims. 

(k) The transacting of pecuniary agency business on conimis.sion. 

(/) 'I'he acting as a<lminislrat<ir, executor or trustee for the ))ur- 

posc of winding up estates and the acting as agent on commission in 
tlic transaction of tlic fcjllowaiig kinds of Itusiness, lumely;— 

( 1 .) Tlie buying, selling, transferring and taking charge of any 
securities or any sit,ares in any public company. 

(II.) The receiving of the proceetls, wliether principal, interest or 
divitlends, of any .siaatrities or shares. 

(ill.) The remittance of sui it proceeds at the risk of tlie prim:i|)al 
by public or private bills of cxcliaiige, payable either in Inditi or else¬ 
where. 

(nt) The drawing of bills of exchange and the granting of letters 
of credit payable out of India, fur the use of principals for the pur¬ 
pose of the remittances mentioned in clause (!) and also for private 
constituents for bona fitlc jtersoiuil neetls. 

(tt) Tile buying, for the purpose of meeting such bilks or letters of 
credit, of Itills of exchange payable out of India, at any usance not 
exceeding six months. 

(e) The borrowing of money in India fttr the purpose of the 
bank's liusincss, and the git'ing of security for money so borrowed by 
pledging assets or otherwise. 

(p) The borrowing of money in England for the piiritose of bank 
business upon the security of assets of the liank, Itut not otherwise. 

(y) Generally, the doing of all such matters and things as may lx: 
incidental or siilisidiary to tlic tninscicting of tlie vurioiis kinds of 
liusincss hereinbefore specified. 

The liusincss which the bank was not authorized to carry out or 
transact was set out in Fart 11 ., which stated;— 

The bank shall not transact any kind of lianking business other 
than that specified in Part 1 ., and in particnlar:— 

(l) It shall not make any loan or atlvancc (o) for a longer period 
than six months, or (k) upon the security of stock or shares of the 
bank, or (c) save in tlie case of the estates specified in clause (c) of 


Part I., upon the mortgage or in any other manner upon the security 
of any immovable property, or the documents of title relating thereto. 

(a) The bank shall not (except u|Jon a security of the kind speci¬ 
fied in sub-clauses ( 1 .) to (IV.) of clause (aj of Part 1 .) discount bills 
for any intlividtial or partnership-firm for an amount exceeding in 
the whole at any one time such sum as may be pre.scribcd, or Icntl or 
advance in any way to any individual or partnership-firm an 
amount exceeding in the whole at any one time such sum as may be 
so prcscrilicd. 

(3) The bank shall not discount or buy, or advance and lend, or 
open cash-credits on the security of any negotialile instrument of any 
individual or partnership-firm, payable in the town or at the place 
where it is presented for di.scoiint, which does not carry on it the 
several res|ionsibilitles of at least two iiersoiis or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership. 

(4) The bank shall not discount or Iiiiy, or advance and lend or 
open cash-credits on the security of any negotiable security having 
at the date of the proposed transaction a longer txjriod to run than 
six months or, if drawn after sight, drawn for a longer period than 
six month.s. 

Provided that nothing in this Part shall lie deemed to prevent the 
lank from allowing any person who keeps an account with the 
bank to overdraw such account, without security, to sucli extent 
as may lx- prescrilied. 

The .setting up of the Imperial Bank of India w'as an important 
step forward for India, and the results could not but be far-reaching. 
As tlie Government of India saltl in placing the scheme liefore the 
Secretary of State, the mere appearance in districts of a bank which 
would conduct the Government’s Treasury and Public Debt busi¬ 
ness, and as to whose slaliility there would be no doubt, must in 
eoiirse of time liave an a])preci.i!)lc cfTcct upon the native attitude 
t(>w.ar<ls banking in general. Whether it would be siicce.ssful in 
attracting large deposits from the ho.inls of wealth that are said to 
exist in India remained to lx: seen, but, at any rate, the other native 
tanks would now have behind them a powerful eeiitral institution to 
which they could lix>k for guidance, upon wliich tliey could rely for 
assistance, and whitli no duulit would form a nccessarj' adjunct fur 
the development of the various classes of hanking in Intlia, agricul¬ 
tural, induslrial and joint stock banks. The internal trade of the 
eountry, too, could but Ix-nefit by the extension of brandies which 
it was the declared policy of tlie Imperial Bank to set up.' 

We may now turn from a consideration of litis most important 
development in Indian banking to a similar stride forward in 
.South Africa, in the establishment of the South African Reserve 
Bank, which received its charter under the South African Gur- 
rency and Bank Act of lyto. 

Like the Imix'rial Bank of India, it was to be a private in¬ 
stitution, half the capital being subscribed by the banks doing 
business in the South African Union in proportion to their paid-up 
caiiital and reserve funds, and the oilier lialf provided by public 
subscription. If the applications from the public fell short of the 
50% required, the balance would be made up from public funds. 
'The bank w.as to be established first at Pretoria. 

The affairs of the bank were to be managed by a Reserve 
Board consisting of eleven members, three being men experienced 
in banking and finance, anti three (actively engaged in business 
at the time of ajipointmenl) representative of eommeree, agri¬ 
culture and industry. Three others were to be appointed by the 
Government. A governor and deputy-governor (who must 
be i>crsons of banking exi>eriencc) were to be appointed by the 
Governor-General and to hold office for five years. The person 
selected for the seat of the first governor was Mr. W. H. Clegg, 
who, prior to his appointment, was the chief accountant at the 
Bank of England. 

Like the Federal Reserve system of America, the object of the 
new .South African banking system is to consolidate the financial 
system of the country by centralizing the existing bank reserx'es. 
Further, the kecMiing of lialances of other Iianks at the Reserve Bank 
will have the effert of making the central institution the sole cus- 
tiKlian of the banking reserve of the county, a feature which is 
evidently modelled from tbc English system. The reserve regulations 
make the ex[Mnsion of the note issue dependent on trade demands, 
and when the system is properly functioning it is expected there will 
be a much greater elasticity of the currency than formerly in South 
Africa. 

For a period of 25 years from its inception the bank will have the 
sole right of issuing notes within the South African Union. The other 
tanks are not ignored; they are given time to make arrangements 
regarding their own note issues; tliey will be allowed to continue the 
issue of their notes for 12 months, and if tile Reserve Bank is then in 
a position to issue its own notes, they will tie culled upon to retire 
their notes gradually, and when all had lapsed (within two years, 
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one would be allowed to use the name of a bank or any derivative 
from it unless his name was included in the register. On all such 
registered banks such obligations as the publication of accounts, 
and so forth, would be imposed as might be thought desirable. 

In the meantime the Government itself had in igi8-2i a hill 
under consideration which was intended to include the principal 
points put forward. But during 1021 it .seemed to have found 
its resting-place in the archives of the Board of Trade. 

Certainly the suggested register of bankers carries us a step 
farther than previous efforts have done. Sir John Paget, the 
eminent banking counsel, had constantly urged the necessity 
for reform in this matter, and in a letter to the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers he jiointed out in 1020 that the register plan 
offered finality where finality was sorely needed, elasticity where 
experience called for change. As he said, the register need not 
necessarily be either an Index E.'cpurgatorius or a Book of the 
Righteous; it would be a true guide and friend. It would not be 
derogatory to bankers, for registration is both recognized and 
adopted in all professions. 'J'he Stork Exchange has its official 
list of members; the Law List is the register of counsel and so¬ 
licitors, and when we come to medicine and surgery we find in the 
Medical Register and the General Medical Council the complete 
exemplar of a register and tribunal which, as Sir John Paget 
has argued very reasonably, might well be the pattern to be fol¬ 
lowed by the hankers. Unfortunately the blunder made by the 
Government in igio in introducing a“banks supervision” bill (for 
controlling amalgamation), which was so badly drafted that it 
had to he withdrawn, seemed to have discouraged official action. 

Overseas British Banking. — The recent tendency of the Eng¬ 
lish joint stock banks to take an interest in overseas banking 
has already been mentioned. Apparently, they had not yet in 
1921 reached the point of carrying the process of amalgamation 
into unions with the colonial banks, though, as it haiipens, in 
igio. pourparlers were taking place between repre.seiitalives of 
Lloyd’s Bank and the National Bank of India for the purchase 
of the shares of the latter. However, before the negotiations 
had reached a head the British 'Preasury intervened and vetoed 
the transaction. Neverthele.ss, there was an important develoi)- 
ment in India, namely the amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks, the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the Bank 
of Madras, which, under an Act passed by the Indian Legislative 
Council in igto, became united on Jan, 27 1021, and were hence¬ 
forth to do business as the Imiierial Bank of India. As is well 
known, the old I’residency Banks under the fonner regime Were 
restricted in their oiieralions; they were looked upon as semi¬ 
official institutions and as " bankers' banks.” Under the Presi¬ 
dency Banks Act of 1S76 they were prohibited from doing foreign 
exchange business, from borrowing or taking deposits payable 
outside India. They were not permitted to make loans for 
longer periods than six months, or to advance upon mortgage, 
or on immovable property, or upon promissory notes bearing 
less than two independent names, or upon goods, unless the 
goods or the title to them were deposited with the banks as 
security. Under the constitution of the new Imperial Bank of 
India, these disabilities arc to a large extent removed; the bank is 
empowered to do most of the business which the Presidency 
Banks were formerly prohibited from doing. Besides acting 
as the bank for the Government, the Imperial Bank is permitted 
to havfc an office in London, and to redi.scount bills for the Ex¬ 
change Banks and other banks. It does not, however, compete 
with the Exchange Banks in ordinary exchange business. The 
appointment of the bank as the Indian Government’s sole bank 
in India will make for economy, for it will enable the Government 
to abolish the expensive Reserve d'reasuriesin India, and the busi¬ 
ness hitherto conducted in that connexion by the Government 
will be done by the Imperial Bank. To render this possible, the 
Imperial Bank undertook to establish and to maintain within 
live yeais no fewer than 100 new branches, not less than one- 
fourth of which would be opened at such places as the Govern¬ 
ment might consider desirable. 

It will beojanvenient at this point if we give particulars of the 
capital, etp.,pi the banks before the amalgamation and the position 
as it stood in June 1921. 


Resooscbs of the Indian Presidency Banks before They 
Were Absorbed by the Imferial Bank of India 
(Lakhs of rupees.) 



Capital. 

Kf- 

surves. 

Deposits. 

Cash. 

I’ublir. 

Private. 

Bank of Bengal 

700 

210 

388 

.I 4 . 3 'l 

1244 

Bank ol Bombay 

JOO 

125 

187 

2650 

980 

Bank of Madras 

75 

45 

124 

2228 

4.3.S 

Total 

.37.S 

.^80 

6i)i) 

8317 

2679 


(Figures are in lakhs of rupees—one lakh = loo.txx) rupees) 


Capital, etc., of the Imperial Bank of India, May 20 1921 
(oixi’s omitted.) 


Liahilities. 

Rs 

Subscribed capital . 9,89,60 

Capital paid up . 5»28,65 

Reserve . . 3,(k>,l4 

Buhlic deposits . 12,89,10 

Other deposits . 66,17,16 

Loans against serur- 

ities, per contra . 16,87 

Sundries . . . 1,11,25 

Assets. 

Rss. 

Government seciirities 9,56,82 
Other securities . 1,38,40 

Loan.<? .... 14,76,68 

Cash credits . . 20,95,71 

Inland bills . . 15,03,16 

b'oreign bills . . 38 

Bullion . ^ . 6 

Dead slock . . 2,09,04 

Sundries . . 37,39 

Balances with other 

hanks . . . 19,26 

Cash .... 24,95,27 

Total liabilities Rs. 89,32,17 

Total assets . Rs, 89,32,17 


The alxive includes: 

Deposits in London £ 34.,S"o 
Advances in London 130,300 
Cash and balances at 

other banks in London 130,607 

The establishment of this bank is, of course, a great step forward 
in the banking development of India; it centralizes the ojierations of 
three large lianks, but gives them larger working resources and a 
much larger scojie. A further advantage is found in the fact that 
although the fiovemment is fully represented the main working of 
the central concern is in the hands of private individuals. The 
resident and vice-presidents are the representatives of the share- 
ohlers, and practically the only Government officials on the 
central litiard are the t ontroller of the currency, not more than 
four nominees of the Government, and one or two managing gover¬ 
nors apiiointed by the Indian Government in rnnsiiltation with the 
cenirai board. The first two governors were .Sir N. Warren ami Sir 
k. Aitken, who w'ere formerly sect claries and treasurers of the 
Hanks of Bengal and Bombay respcctivelv, whilst the first London 
manager w'as Sir Bernard Hunter, who held formerly the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Hank of Madras. Subsidiary to the 
central board, forming the main governing body, there were to be 
local Ixiards, the latter being the exisling boards of the amalgamated 
institutions in the three presidency towns. The central board was 
to function much in the same way as the Bank of F.ngland does in 
England. It deals with matters of general policy, “ such as the 
movement of funds from one part of India to anoiher, the fixation 
of the Indian Bank rate, wdiich will in future be uniform for the 
whole of India, and the pnbliculion of the weekly statement.”' 

The local boards, under the general control of the central board, 
were to have a very free hand in administering the affairs of the bank, 
2ind, altogether, the whole administration was designed to carry on 
the work of the previous Presidency Banks with the minimum of 
disturbance aitd the maximum of effieiency. 

Precisely what business the Imperial Hank was in 1021 authorized 
to tranB.art was set out in the following schedule of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act: 

The Itank is authorized to carry on and transact the several 
kinds of busine.ss hereinafter specified, namely:— 

(a) The ailvaneing and lending money, and opening cash-credits 
U()on the security of; (I.) storks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is authorized to invest trust 
money by any Act of Parliament or by any Art of the Ciovernor- 
General in C ouncil and any securities of a local Government or the 
Government of Cevlon. 

(H.) Such securities issued by Slate-aided railways as have been 
notified by the Governor-Cicneral in Council under section 36 of the 
Presidency Batiks Act, 1876, or may be notified by him under this 
.Al t in that behalf. 

(Ill ) Debentures or other .securities for money issued under the 
aiuhority of any Art of a legislature established in British India by, 
or on lienalf of. a district board. 
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lacking the British Empire is in central banks, it certainly does not 
lack branch banks for the use of its nationals; what is needed is the 
coordination of the several systems. (W. F. S.) 

II. United States. Subsequenlly lo the panic of igoy ant! 
the recovery which followed, the banking system of the United 
States entered upon a period of prosperity and success which 
continued practically unbroken to the opening of the World 
War. The sudden outbreak of that war, iyi4, caused a tem¬ 
porary shock not only to banking but to general buBine.ss. 
This uncertainty, however, lasted hut a few months, and was 
succeeded by a restoration of confidence which continued with 
e.\panding husine.ss and activity in allliranchcs ofbankingdown 
to the autumn of the year 1020. In the autumn of 1020 the 
development of jiost-war reaction in business and a violent 
shrinkage of price.s lirought severe pressure to bear upon all 
the elements of the banking system of the United States, but 
this was not sunicienl to cause any dangerous shock. The|)eriod 
in question was one of unusual importance in American banking, 
not only because of the organization of the I'ccleral Reserve 
system in which all national lianks W'erc compelled by law to 
assume membership, Init also because of the fact that tlie 
.strongest state lianks and trust companies voluntarily entercil 
the sy.stcm during the first three years after its formation, 
with correspondingly broail effei ts upon financial organization, 
while the effects of the war and the expansion of American 
industry which accompanied the struggle greatly enlarged the 
activity of American hanking and added to its profits. 

Pre-War Period. —The years 1008-13 were characterized by 
a steady and consistent growth of business. In ilic following 
table, which shows the advance in the numlicr of organized 
banks as well as their chief assets and lialiilities, the increase 
of operations may be noted during the five years in que.stion, 
and may be compared with the advance during the war period:— 


necessity for the creation of national currency associations, since 
no disturbance in business conditions seemed to be imminent. 
the national banks made no effort to form them. 


Growth of Nationai, Banks uv Five-Year Reriods 
(In thousands of dollars) 



No. of 
hankN. 

Toial 

deposits. 

hoau!^ ami 
diseoiinf.'^i.* 

Reserve 

held. 

ttxcesa 

reserve. 

Sept. 5 igiK) 
Aug. 25 1905 
Sept, i igio 
.Sept. 2 191,8 
Sept. 8 1920 

.1.871 

S. 7 S 7 

7 .' 7 .A 

7.&1.I 

K'm 

3,(199,804 

5,508,643 

7,140,836 

9,229,516 

16.751,9.56 

2 ,H86,7 Po 

3.998,509 

5,4(17,161 

6,756,680 

I ^, 7 ()f>,o 06 

983,333“ 

1,294,298“ 

1,573,522’ 

1,9(19,398’ 

I,2,32,0?9‘ 

299,208 

322,170 

3 ' 3 . 4 t .5 

868,756 

38,092 


No. of 

bankb. 

Caintal. 

vSiirplus 
and uir 
divided 
profils. 

Circulation 

1 

_2 

'otal re- 
uurces.^ 

Sigit. 5 191X) 
-Aug. 25 1905 
Sepl. I 1910 
Sepl. 2 1915 
Sepl. 8 1920 

.1.871 

5.757 

7.175 

7.613 

8 ,<X )3 

630,299 
799,870 
1,002,735 
1,0(18,8(14 
1,248,271 

389,4(19 

620,294 

874,038 

1,022,59(1 

283,949 

468,980 

(174,822 

718,496 

(193,270 

5,048,138 

7.472.351 

4,826,181 

2,267,090 

,885,480 


• Includes rediscounts. 

^ Ineliides cash in vaiill and due from reserve agents. 

*('ash in vaiill, Jk |’.(asj.rxs); due from Federal Reserve banks, 
$315,409,000; due from approved reserve agents, $811,.380,000. 

•Lawful reserve wiih Federal Iteserve bank. In addition, national 
banks held $471,5.10,000 cash in vault and $i ,9i7,438,(x)o due from 
Ollier banks indiijiiig ilein.s witli Federal Reserve banks in process 
of eolleetion. 

During the years in question the National Monetary Com¬ 
mission, apiiointed in areordance with the provisions of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law, was prosecuting ils investigations into 
e.xisting conilitions, but these investigations were academic up 
to 1912, while cv'cii in the latter year the hill for banking rcor- 
ganizalioB proposed liy the National Monetary Commission 


Principal Items ok Resouuce.s and I.iAuiLiriKs of .National, State. Savings, Private Banks, Loin and Trust Companif.s 
FROM 1900 TO 1920. C ompiled from reiKirts obiainc 1 by tlieCompiruller of ihn Currency. 


(Ill millions of dollars) 




K('.soiirecs. 

■■IH 

■■H 

l.l 







Loans 

and 

I )is- 
(•onnifi. 

I nvest- 
incuts. 

Due 

from 

Banks. 

Casti 

on 

Hand. 

Aggregate 

Ue-sour- 

ces. 

Capital 
SttK-lc 
Paid in. 

Surplus 

Kund. 

Umlividctl 
IVofi s, 
i'A- 

JHMlSfi. 

Due 

to 

Banks. 

InHi\'idu* 
al 1 )cpos- 
itb. 

United 

States 

Depos¬ 

its. 

Nation¬ 
al Bank 
Circu¬ 
lation. 

■ 

Iy<K) 

10,382 

5.625 

2,498 

1,272 

749 

10,785 

1,024 

648 

233 

1,172 

7.239 

98 

265 

1 Kjor 

11,406 

6,387 

2.8 j I 

1.448 

807 

12.3,57 

1,076 

687 

2(i.S 

1.333 

84 fK) 

99 

319 

iy02 

12,424 

7.145 

3.039 

1,561 

848 

13.363 

1,201 

781 

315 

1.393 

9,104 

124 

309 

1003 

13.684 

7,688 

3.400 

>.570 

«57 

14..303 

1.321 

9‘»3 

36; 

1,476 

9.553 

147 

359 

i T<#04 

14.850 

7.930 

3.654 

1,842 

9<)0 

■ 5.198 

',392 

99.3 

.3’‘7 

1,752 

10,000 

IIO 

399 

'905 

16,410 

8.971 

3.987 

1.982 

sm 

16,918 

1.463 

1.0.53 

.383 

1.904 

I',.3,50 

75 

445 

190(1 

17.905 

9.827 

4.”73 

2.029 

1.016 

18,147 

1.565 

1,1 So 

378 

1.899 

12,215 

89 

510 

' 1907 

19,746 

10,697 

4.377 

2,135 

1,113 

I9,(>45 

1.090 

>.305 

33> 

2,075 

‘3.099 

l8o 

547 

1 1908 

21.346 

10,380 

4.445 

2,236 

1.3O8 

I9.5«3 

1,7.57 

1.401 

3.3 > 

2,198 

12,784 

150 

613 

1 

22,491 

11,303 

4,614 

2,562 

1.452 

2 I.()f\S 

1,800 

1.326 

50S 

2,484 

14,035 

70 

636 

1 1910 

23,095 

12,495 

4.723 

2,393 

1.423 

22450 

1,879 

I,,547 

403 

2.225 

15.28,3 

.54 

675 

i 1911 

24.392 

I2,y8z 

5,051 

2,788 

I.,554 

2.3,631 

I.‘152 

1.512 

53 5 

2,621 

1,3.906 

48 

681 

' 1912 

25.195 

13.892 

5,358 

2,848 

1,572 

24,986 

2,010 

>„5«.5 

5^*1 

2,6.52 

17,024 

58 

708 

1 *913 

25.993 

14,5118 

5,407 

2,776 

1,560 

25.712 

2,096 

I ,076 

573 

2„384 

'7,475 

49 

722 

1 1914 

26,765 

15.288 

5,584 

2,872 

1.6.39 

26,971 

2.132 

>,7>4 


2.705 

18.517 

66 

722 

^ 9^5 

27,062 

15.722 

5,881 

3,2.33 

1.457 

27,804 

2.162 

1.7.^2 

1,39 

2,783 

I9.T35 

49 

722 

i 1916 

27.513 

17,811 

6,796 

4.032 

1,486 

32.271 

2.195 

1,849 

.36+ 

3.463 

22,8,54 

39 

676 

1 '917 

27.923 

20,594 

8,003 

4.793 

1,502 

.37,126 

2.274 

1.945 

6/4 

3.9 >3 

2(),28y 

133 

660 

1918 

28,880 

22,514 

9,741 

5.1.16 

896 

40,726 

2,351 

2.034 

684 

3..595 

27,808 

1,037 

681 


29,123 

25,301 

12,229 

5,865 

9<>7 

47,615 

2 437 

2.1K2 

825 

3 89 ) 

3,3,065 

566 

677 

1 ^0^0 

30,1.39 

31,2.56 

I1..387 

5.833 

1,076 

53.079 

2,702 

2.410 

976 

3.70S 

.37.68,5 

17,3 

688 


In order to show the relative position occupied by the national 
lianks, the following tabular comparison, relating to national 
institutions only, is presented. It will be understood that 
while the state banks and trust companies included in their 
number the bulk of the investment institutions of the nation, 
the commercial hanking assets were predominantly held by 
the national banks. 

The period igoS-13 was not, however, notable for any 
far-reaching changes in method or organization; provisions 
which had lieen enacted in the Aldrich-Vreeland law of May 
30 igo8 for the formation of national currency associations 
(see Fedf.uai. Reserve Banking System) remaining prac¬ 
tically a dead letter. There being no immediate or urgent 


(the “ Alilrich Bill ”) had small chance of success so that ,H 
no time prior to 1913 was there a serious prospect of fundamental 
change in legislation. The adoption of the Federal Reserve Act 
in the latter year greatly altered the conditions under which 
the national banking system, and indeed the whole banking 
sy.stem of the United Slates, was operating, but it did not pro¬ 
duce any direct or immediate effect upon the methods or posi¬ 
tion of the banks themselves until a much later date. Indeed, 
the Federal Reserve Act itself did not come into practical 
operation until nearly a year subsequently to its pa8.sage, the 
reserve banks being organized in Nov. 1914. During the pre¬ 
war years, however, the problems of the national banking system 
which had already been recognized had been growing more and 
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more obvious. Prominent among these was the insufficiency 
of the note currency, which continued to be issued solely upon 
the security of national bonds. In the accomjjanying table the 
note issues of the national banks during the years in question 
may be traced:— 


Yearly Increase or Decrease in National Bank Circulation 
FROM 1900 TO igao 



Issued 

Kctired 

Increase 

Decrease 

1900 

$101,645,393 

$l 6 , 537 .ot >8 

$85,108,325 


1901 


15.951..527 

107,148,673 


1902 

42,620,682 

21,868,<x>6 

20,752,676 


1903 

68,177,467 

28.474,958 

39,702,51x1 


H 

69 ,. 532 ,i 7 fi 

31.9.30,783 

.37,601,393 


■ 

90,753.284 

22,732,060 

68,021,224 


B £9 

84,085,200 

25,055,739 

.59.029,521 


1 ml 

56.303,^58 

27,980,139 

28,323,519 



141,273,164 

80,025,078 

61,248,086 


1909 

82,504.444 


34,071,148 


1910 

57 . 101.345 

33,011,051 

24 . 0 'I 0,330 


1911 

49,896,951 

35,284,247 

14,612,704 


1912 

38,747.149 

27.586,7,34 

11,160,415 


1913 

37,210,597 

26,441,867 

10,768,730 


1914 

387,763,860 

20,246,418 

367,517.442 


191.') 

27,48,5,675 

342 ,«<) 7,533 


$315,322,858 

1916 

10,593,700 

59,026,803 


48,433.103 

1917 

22,749,150 

37,211,370 


14,462.220 

191H 

26,227,740 

18,781.552 

8 , 43 I, 7 (k) 

985.512 

1919 

29,660,850 

24,864,635 

4.796,215 


1920 

29 * 000 , 0 (X) 


g,(K>o,ooo 



National Dank Notes Outstanding Oct. 31 1920. 


IXMKmn'iuuion 

Amount 

One dollar. 

Two dollars. 

Five dollars. 

Ten dollars. 

Twenty dollars. 

Fifty dollars. 

One hundred dollars. 

Five hundred doll.irs. 

One thousand dollars. 

Fractional pans. 

Total.. , 

Total 

$ 341.906 

163,288 
125,659,460 
305,429,590 
243,445,080 
29,862,000 
30,542,700 
87,500 
21,000 
59,800 

$7,35.612,324 

3 , 0 t> 2,695 



' Notes redeemed but not assorted by denominations. 


The figures show a practically stationary condition of the 
circulation. They cannot, however, throw light upon the in¬ 
creasing volume of demand for currency, which during tho.se 
years was growing at a rapid rate. Only through an enlarged 
use of cheques and other credit substitutes or through additions 
to the basic monetary circulation itself was it po.ssible for the 
United States to add to its circulating medium. Another factor 
w'hich had assumed very great importance during the pre¬ 
liminary jieriod referred to, was the growth of trust companies, 
involving as it did sharp competition with national banks. 
Subsequently to the year 1S90 there had been a rajiiil develop¬ 
ment of trust companies in many parts of the United States 
as well as extension and improvement of legislation affecting 
them. In some states the trust companies, either through local 
restriction or as the result of custom, still confined themselves 
to fiduciary business, but under the laws of most commonwealths 
they had taken on banking functions, and in some they had 
developed the latter with so much success as to make their 
preliminary or nominal purposes largely secondary. Due to 
the fact that trust company laws were usually much less re¬ 
strictive than those which controlled the operation either of 
national banks or of state banks, both of latter classes of 
institutions wtpj.Atling the competition of the trust com¬ 
panies with o^HlitrAble severity. The table on the next page 
shows the rekintoi]lDsttions of different classes of banks in 1920 
and the incredpi In the number of trust companies and savings 
banks during itcent years. 

Savings banks’ development during this period is shown in the 
following figures:— 


Year 

Banks 

Depositors 

Deposits 

1900 

1,002 

6,107,083 

$2,449,547,885 

1901 

1,007 

6,.358,723 

2,597.094.5«o 

1902 

1,036 

6,666,672 

2,750,177,290 

1903 

i,07« 

7,035.228 

2,935,204,845 

1904 

1.157 

7.305,443 

3,060,178,611 

1905 

t.237 

7,696.229 

3,261,236,119 

1906 

1,319 

8,027,192 

3,4S2,137,198 

1907 

1,415 

8,588,811 

3,690,078,945 

1908 

1.453 

8,705,848 

3.660,553,945 

1909 

1.703 

8,831,863 

3.713,405.710 

1910 

1,759 

9.142,908 

4,070,486,246 

19JI 

1,884 

9,794,647 

4,212,583,598 

1912 

1,922 

10,010,304 

4,451,818,522 

1913 

1,978 

10,766,036 

4,727.403.950 

1914’ 

2,100 

11,109,499 

4,936.591,849 

1915 

2,159 

11.285,7.55 

4,997,706,013 

1916 


622 

8,592,271 

4,186,976,600 


1.242 

2,556,121 

901,610,694 • 




K,935,055 

4,422,489,384 

1917 


[ r,iH5 

L 625 

2,431,958 

995,532.890 


9,011,464 

4,422,096,393 

1918 

, 

^ 1.104 

2,368,089 

1,049,483,555’ 


622 

8,948,808 

4,751.113,000’ 

1919 


1,087 

2,486,073 

1,151.464,000’ 


620 

9,445,327 

5,186,845,01x1’ 

1920 

1.087 

1.982,229 

I ,349,625,(XX1 • 


’ In the assembling of data in relation to savings banks the classifi¬ 
cation of banks as made by the State banking departments is closely 
followed, in consequence of which a nnmher of so-called .State sav¬ 
ings banks, formerly treated by the romptroller’s office as savings 
banks, are now regarded as commercial hanks, and the returns there¬ 
from are combined with the latter, which aeeounls for the rel.itivcly 
small amount of deposits reported for slock savings banks since 1915. 

’ Dividends unpaid not included. 


The number of trust companies and information with reference 
to the princijial items of as.sets and liabilities on or about June 
30 of each year since 1914 are shown in the following table:— 


1 

Number 

(In millions of dollars.) 

• 

is 

*(3 

*S. 

(3 

'n 

P 

&£ 

Vl 

*55 

8. 

Aggregate 

Resources 

1914 

1 .. 5<>4 

2,905.7 

1,261.3 

462.2 

564.4 

4.289.1 

5.4H9.5 

1915 

1,604 

3,048.6 

1,349.6 

476.8 

. 577-4 

4,604.0 

5,873-1 

1916 

1,606 

3.704.3 

1,605.4 

475 ,« 

605.5 

5.732.4 

7,028.2 

1917 

1,608 

4.311,7 

1,789,7 

505.5 

641.8 

6,413,1 

7,899.8 

1918 

1 ,(yU) 

4.403 s 

2,115.6 

525-2 

r> 4 .(j.g 

6 , 493-3 

8.317.4 

1919 

',.377 

4,cx^l.o 


4.50.4 

588.6 

6, 157-2 

7.9.59-9 

tg2o 

1.408 

4.601.5 

1 ,Q 02 .I 

4 r. 5-7 

612.1 

6,518.0 

8,320.0 


'Includes overdrafts. 


While eommcrcial banks, both national and state, had from 
time to time considered the question of seeking permission to 
exercise fiduciary functions, the problem had never assumed 
any considerable importance until the Federal Reserve Act 
was brought up for consideration. Their policy had been 
directed towards enforcing a limitation or restriction of the 
banking functions of trust companies, both in the states where 
local legislation had not made much direct concession to trust 
company activity, anil in those where a beginning had al¬ 
ready been made in extending to them banking powers, nither 
than to competing with them. One, demand which had been 
made with entire justice by the national banks had been that 
in so far as they exercised actual banking functions and became 
liable for demand deposits, the trust companies should be re¬ 
quired to keep a projiortion of reserve equal to that required of 
the banks with which they were competing. Something had 
been done in the direction of applying such a requirement, but 
state laws were still in an un.satisfactory condition. 

The tipenini; of the World War .—The year 1914 had opened 
prosperously for the banks of the country, business being prac¬ 
tically normal and employment at least up to the average, 
while agricultural conditions were satisfactory. The sudden 
advent of war in Europe at the end of July, however, necessarily 
subjected the banks to a very severe shock. Due to the seasonal 
character of American exportations of agricultural products 
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Rbsources and Liabilitibs of aa,i09 State, Savings, and Private Banes and Loan & Trust Companies, June 30, isao 


(In thousands of dollars.) 


Resoukcus 

i«,iy 5 

State 

Banka. 

620 Mutual 
Savings 
Banks. 

1,(^7 Stock 
Savings 
Banks. 

1,408 Loan 
and Tru-st 
Companies. 

799 Private 
Banks. 

Total 22,109 
Banks. 

Loans and discounls (including overdrafts) . 
Investments (bonds, securities, etc.) 

Hanldne House, furniture and fixtures . 

Other Real Estate owned. 

Due from Banks. 

Cheques and other cash items (including ex¬ 
changes for clearing-house) 

Cash on hand. 

All other Resources. 

I'otal Resources. 

ff.9fi3.410 

2,226,916 

262,042 

42,961 

l, 549 ..S 7 l 

332.S4S 

393.935 

238,098 

2,591,480 

2,716,282 

41 ..599 
9,980 

183.527 

1,191 

41.942 

978,483 
323,.596 
32.277 
5,555 
70,783 

4,836 

35,215 

55.668 

4,601.508 

1,902,075 

163.233 

26,609 

878,692 

193,615 

148,455 

405.831 

128,915 

32,191 

4,046 

7,720 

29,467 

1,463 

6,480 

2..344 

17,263,796 
7,201,060 
503 197 
92,825 
2,712,040 

533,952 

626,027 

734,958 

l 4 ,fK) 9 , 78 i 

5,619,017 


8,320,018 

212,626 

29,667,855 

Liahilitil'S 

C-apital Stock paid in. 

SuruIusFund. 

Undivided Profits. 

Due to Banks. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual Deposits. 

Postal Savings Deposits. 

Notes and Hills rediscounted .... 

Bills payable. 

Other Liabilities ....... 

Total Liabilities 

920,211 
527,019 

222,599 

43 fi.fi 44 

9,126 

10,873,055 

10,705 

I 3 fi. 3 fi 5 

549.608 

524.469 

3.34,546 

87.975 

116 

126 

5.186,845 

] 

144 

395 

8,86(> 

69,183 

39.422 

13.247 

841 

38 

1,349,625 

1,726 

52 

24,029 

8,250 

475,745 

509,929 

102,194 

424.542 

4,095 

6,085,675 

3,673 

146,546 

214,144 

3 . 53,475 

I3..334 

13,046 

3,458 

2,139 

101 

169,573 

28 

1,639 

5,870 

3 , 4 . 3 « 

t.478,473 

1,423,962 

429,473 

864,282 

13,485 

23,664,753 

16,133 

284,746 

794,046 

698,501 

14 .<K>Q. 78 i 

S.big.ot? 

1,506,415 

ft,520.()lH 

212,62t> 

29.667,855 I 


an<l of many of the importation.s of manufactures, it had become 
customary in past years for English banks to hold claims upon 
American institutions which gradually accumulated each year 
up to the ojiening of the autumn season, when the movement 
of crops to foreign countries imovided futids which were used 
for the cancellation of these balances. At the opening of the 
war it was supposed that in trade with Ktighind such balances 
against American banks amounted to something like$500,000,000. 
One i>hase of Great Britain’s economic policy upon the out¬ 
break of war was to call in the balances due to her in foreign 
countries and generally to cut olf trade relations that might 
.subject her credit structure to fresh demands. At the same 
time the presence of German war-vessels in the Atlantic made 
it uncertain how long a time must elapse before the movement 
of goods to an<l from Euroi)e would be rcsume<l upon a normal 
basis. The export trade of the United .States was thus seriously 
checked at the same time th.it extensions of credit by British 
banks were practically suspended. One immediate effect of this 
situation was to cau.se a large exportation of gold from the 
United .States, while the shijiment of goods was first reduced, 
and at last temporarily suspended. 'These two factors iiiused 
serious disturbances in the eastern part of the country and 
jiro<iuc.ed a general lack of conli<lenre, while :it the same time 
they tended to depress the prices of American staples. Colton 
was affected with jtarticular seriousness, its price declining dur¬ 
ing the autumn to a ))oint as low as five cents per pound as 
against a figure, then regarded as normal or satisfactory, of 
12 or 15 cents in the early part of the yc.ar. In consequence of 
this stagnation of export trade, there w;is :i somewhat cor¬ 
responding .shock to domestic business, a rc.sulting difficulty 
in making collections, and event nally ti withdrawal of funds 
from banks not only for ex[)ort of specie, but also for the pur¬ 
pose of domestic hoarding. Congress, which was then in session, 
hastened to amend the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of i ooS, the meas¬ 
ure thus adopted taking effect on Aug. 4 1014. Under the 
terms of this amendatory measure the issue of emergency cur¬ 
rency was iiermittcd under more liberal conditions than before. 
It would h,ave been much better if the Federal Reserve Act, 
which was passed during the preceding Dec., had been brought 
into operation, but as a matter of fact reserve banks did not 
get under way until Nov. 1014. The action of Congre.ss in 
passing the emergency currency law was, therefore, necessary 
in order to provide an immediate means of furnishing funds 
for the payment of tlepositors. The currency thus provided 
for under the new law was accordingly issued anil eventually 
rose to a peak point of about $450,000,000. 'This served to 
take the jilace of gold which was then moving out of the country. 


the total gold exports during 11)14 amounting to approximately 
$225,000,000. Meanwhile the Federal Ke.serve Board had 
been organized in aeeordancc with the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act on Aug. 10 ioi4> and was immediately confronted 
by the great losses of gold which were being incurred by the 
banks in order to .satisfy the demands of British creditors, 
in the belief that much of this withdrawal of gold was due to a 
lack of combined action on the part of the American banks, 
the board supervised the formation of what became known 
ns the “ international exchange fund,” or ” gold pool,” which 
was in effect an agreement among American hanks to provide 
a total of $100,000,000 of gold for export (or gold exchange), 
permitting any bank that might be drawn upon to supply 
itself from the common stock by depositing therein satisfactory 
funds in other forms. This measure was effective in restoring 
confidence while at the same time the first fear and uncertainty 
that had resulted from war conditions began rujtidly to dis¬ 
appear; German ve.s.sel.s were soon driven from the North 
Atlantic and the movement of products from the United States 
to Europe was resumed upon a limited scale. The urgency of 
demands for cash derlined and the banks (which had begun 
the i.ssue of clearing-house certificates on Aug. 5) were able to 
retire their obligations on Dec. i, although the Stock Exchange 
(which had been clo.sed on July 51) was not reopened until 
later. Thus the hanks of the country passed through the dan¬ 
gerous early stages of the war partly by exercising their own 
latent power and i)artly in eonscquence of the aid which had 
been extended to them through Congressional enactment and 
through cooperative effort under the leadership of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Hanks and the. Federal Reserve System .—The projected 
text of the Eetleral Reserve Act had been made inihlie in June 
i()J5, and had served as a basis for di.scussion from that date 
uj) to the passage of the Art on Dec. 25 of the same year. It 
may fairly he said that practically all of the hanks of the coun¬ 
try were opposed to it—the national banks primarily because 
it made memhershii> in the system compulsory; the other hanks 
hectiuse they feared that great changes and innovations in 
bu.sincss would result from the new system. After the adoption 
of the Federal Re.serve Act the ejuestion whether or not to enter 
the system became acute with national banks since the law 
had provided that a failure of any national hank to enter the 
system would mean the necessity of surrendering its charter 
and transferring itself to a state banking system, through rein¬ 
corporation. Accordingly during the early part of the year 
1014 there was constant discussion of the wi.sdom or the un¬ 
wisdom of declining to accept membership. The result was a 
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practically unanimous determination to take stock in the new 
Federal Reserve banks. The principal points at which the new 
Act immediately touched the national banks were in connexion 
with the contribution of capital and the transfer of their reserves. 
In the course of the discussion of the Federal Reserve Act there 
had been an effort on the part of the national banks (cspeciaUy 
after membership in the .system had been made compulsory) to 
reduce the required amount of contribution to the capital stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks to as low a level as possible. It 
was eventually fixed at 3 % of the capital and sutqtlus of each 
national bank, so that when the banks eventually entered the 
.system (as all except some eight or ten finally did) they were 
obliged to pay in only about $30,000,000. In the same way 
they had endeavoured to avoid the necessity of transferring 
any part of their reserves to the Federal Reserve banks, except 
as they might elect, but had not entirely succeeded, although 
a three-year period was finally provided during which the trans¬ 
fers might be made in instalments, anti only jnirt of the re.serves 
was even eventually to be transferred. At the outset the banks 
paid over to the Federal Reserve banks only about $tS,ooo,ooo 
of capital and $227,000,000 of reserve deposits. 'I'he.si- pay¬ 
ment.? were made during the month of Nov. iy:4 and, as just 
shown, were only about $243,000,000 in .all, so that the burden 
of establishing the reserve system was not a jtarticularly he.avy 
one. Indeed, with the reduction in reserve requirements which 
had been made in the Federal Kc.serve Act (central re.serve city 
bttnks being cut from 23'),’, of re.serve deposits to 18%, reserve 
city banks from 23% to 15% and country banks from 13% to 
12 %), the banks were in much better condition to take care of the 
needs of their cu.stomers than they were before the organiza¬ 
tion of the reserve system, even without tiny recourse to re¬ 
discounting. In view of the fact that European demands for 
American goods were considerably reduced during the first 
months of the war, so that industry was teniiiorarily checked 
and domestic prices were lowered, bank resources were more 
than adequate to the needs of customers. Later as the require¬ 
ments of European countries became heavier and export ship¬ 
ments from the United States were increased, the banks entered 
upon a period of unusual prosperity, and the dilllculty in earn¬ 
ing dividends which they had experienced during IQ13 disap¬ 
peared. Credit in fact became comparatively safe, not only 
on account of the rapidly rising prices which greatly reduced 
the danger of business failure, but also because of the fact 
that many of the large purchases of goods in the United State.? 
made for European account were practically guaranteed by 
foreign Governments which at that time were in a relatively 
strong financial condition. The number of banks accordingly 
increased steadily and the capital and surjilus even more mark¬ 
edly, as may be seen from the tables already given. What has 
been said in this section is intended to ajiply directly to the 
case of the national banks but holds equally true of state 
institutions (both banks and trust companie.s). All went 
through a somewhat parallel course of development, while (he 
high wages and steady employment which were due to very 
large European purchases of goods proviiled a strong basis for 
the growth of savings. Savings deposits accordingly advanced 
decidedly in amount. For the same reason which enabled na¬ 
tional banks to refrain from re-discounting, state banks and 
tnist companies were relieved of any urgent necessity to enter 
the Federal Reserve system. The system accordingly extended 
but little credit to its members up to the end of iqtb, while it 
enlarged its membership very little outside of the national 
bunks themselves. 

The War Period .—An entirely different situation came into 
existence immediately uiton the entry of the United States into 
the World War in April 1Q17. There had already been some 
growth of re-discounting during the earlier months of that 
year, and Congress after the opening of the war, June IQ17, 
amended the Federal Reserve Act. By the terms of this new 
taw all reserves of national banks were to be carried in Federal 
Reserve banks and nothing held in vault was to be counted as 
reserves, it being felt that such action was practically essential 


in order to concentrate the banking power of the country, to 
enlarge the lending power of the reserve banks and to relieve 
the members of the necessity of carrying coin in vault. At the 
same time effort was made to discourage the payment of coin 
or legal-tender money to depositors, so that the banks soon 
passed to what was really a paper basis. The continued im¬ 
portations of gold strengthened the reserve bank holdings, so 
that there was at all times far more gold in the country than 
before the war. The net increase in gold holdings was fully 
$1,000,000,000, but gold coin had practically disappeared from 
common use. Congress had also provided, in the Act already 
referred to, for membership of .state banks in the Federal system 
under conditions which permitted them to withdraw whenever 
so disposed by giving six months’ notice. Partly because of 
this assurance of ability to retire and partly because of a feeling 
th.at the advent of war would naturally subject all banks to 
severe stress, while at the .same time it was regarded as a matter 
of patriotism to render such aid to the Government as they 
could, a large number of institutions entered the .system. 
These accretions to membership continued rapidly during the 
years 1017-8 and resulted eventually in the admission of 
about 1,200 slate institutions. The movement into the .system 
had a rather im])orlant effect upon the banks and trust com¬ 
panies that joined. They were comirelled as a condition of 
membership to maintain re.serves equal to those of the member 
banks already in the system, so that a process of standardizing 
reserves was effectively carried forward. During the years 
iqi3~8 there had been extensive changes in state banking legis¬ 
lation. These changes had provided more nearly uniform re¬ 
serve requirements, besides authorizing the local slate banks 
to become members of the reserve institutions if they felt so 
disposed. In consequence even those banks which did not be¬ 
come members were in some measure adjuste<l to the banking 
situation by being subjected to more uniform requirements. 
A somewhat similar process was also going on in the matter of 
tyqtes of bank paper, the new legislation both of Congress and 
of the states being intended to standardize these types. Thus 
the United States emerged from the war with a much more 
harmonious and uniform system of banking legislation than it 
had ever before possesseil. 

Change in IIoldings .—The effort of the war was, however, of a 
very far-retiching character in its relation to the portfolios or 
paper holdings of the banks of the country. The method of 
financing the war which was chiefly resorted to by the 'I'reasuty 
Involved heavy taxation, but it was some time before the new 
taxes could yield any returns and the Federal Government 
never obtained from that source more than about one-third of 
its total outlay. The other two-thirds were obtained from the 
banks and the public by borrowing. I'he public was encouraged 
to save and to use its savings in the purchase of Liberty Bonds, 
but a very large pro])ortion of the bonds sold to the public had 
to be carried in part at least by means of loans olitained at 
banks upon paper collaterallcd by Government obligations. 
This was true of all classes of banks, both national and state, 
as.well as of the tru.st companies, while the latter and the sav¬ 
ings banks were also urged to purchase and hold as many 
Libert}' Bonds as they could. In these ways the investments of 
the banks and their commercial portfolios came to consist very 
largely of paper collatcralled by Government obligations. 
This was true not only of the paper which represented sub¬ 
scriptions to bonds, but also of paper which look the place of 
ordinary commercial borrowings. Due to the fact that many 
business men preferred to borrow on their own not es collateralled 
by Government bonds in order to get the lower rates of interest 
made by the banks on such notes, paper of this kind rapidly 
displaced ordinary evidences of indebtedness. This state of 
things continued until some time after the close of the war, a 
modification occurring in the autumn of 1919 and continuing to 
grow more pronounced thereafter. 

Nav Functions of National Banks .—Prior to the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act national banks had not been allowed to 
perform so-called fiduciary functions, including those of acting 
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as guardian or trustee, registrar, fiscal agent, administrator and 
others. These functions had been exclusively performed by 
trust companie.s, most states following the example of the 
National Bank Act and drawing a sharp line of distinction be¬ 
tween their own state banks and their trust companies. The 
Federal Reserve Act authorized the assumption of fiduciary 
powers by national banks upon permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Such permission when granted by the Board was 
promptly questioned in the courts, but was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the l.tnite<l States. This dcci.sion led to an 
extension of the scope of the fiduciary functions so that national 
banks were shortly place<l upon a basis of com[)ctitive equality 
with trust companies. 'I'he situation led various states to modify 
their laws in such a way as to permit state banks to take on 
fiduciary functions likcwi.se. Thus the distinction which had 
previously existed between national banks, commercial state 
banks, and trust comjianies w.as gradually wijied out. By the 
end of 1920 about 1,200 national banks had been granteil per¬ 
mission to exercise trust functions. The time has not yet been 
sufficiently long to permit an accurate judgment of the effect 
of these changes upon the gener.al banking situation, the full 
exercise of fiduciary fumtions being usually a process of com¬ 
paratively slow development. 

Organiziitu Jor Foreign Trndo .—One of the primipal defects 
of the old national banking .system was that it ilid not function 
well in connexion with foreign trade. Neither national nor state 
barJvS had been in the habit of using bankers’ acceptances, whieh 
had become the standard basis of foreign business in Great 
Britain. This defect was remedied in the Federal Re.serve Act, 
which authorized the making of ac<eptances by national banks 
up to an amount equal to 100% of the capital and suiqdus of 
the accepting bank (50% in the original Act (onfined to foreign 
trade, but later iimended to 100of which not to exceed 50% 
might be domestic acceptances). .Several of the .states in which 
banking had a.ssiimed the greatest develoi)menl raaile a similar 
change in their Icgishition at tibout the same time, so that at 
the oiicning of the World War, with its great impetus to Amer¬ 
ican foreign trade, the banking system, botli national ami state, 
was in position to finance business on the acceptance jdan. It 
was .seen, liowever, in the formulation of the Fedend Reserve 
Act that in order to develop foreign banking successfully the 
use of the brancti syslem would be ms-esstiry. Bninch btinking 
had never been permitted in the United States under the 
National Bank ,'\ct, and although it sponidi<'ally existed under 
various stale laws such sj’stems were only local and not par¬ 
ticularly successful. It may broadly be sai<l, therefore, titat 
there had been no develoiimcnt of the branch bank principle 
!)rior to 1913. Although at one time it was proposed to insert 
in the Federal Reserve Act ]icrmi.s.sion to establish domestic 
liranchcs of national banks, and altliough the Act gave to 
Federal Reserve btinks jaiwer to establish branches within 
their own districts an<l at their own discretion, it withheld 
from national banks power to create domestic brancltes. It, 
however, did vc.st them under certain conditions \Wth the power 
to establish branches abroad. This ijower was used by only one 
or two of the hirgcr nat ional hanks, atid early in 11)15 the demand 
for action which would allow national banks to subscribe to the 
stock of foreign trade banks to be jointly owned by them be¬ 
came very strong. Accordingly Congress in 1015 modifie*! the 
Federal Reserve Act to the extent of permitting the organiza¬ 
tion of foreign trade banks. The plan, however, did not meet 
with much favour and few such banks were organized. Those 
which were brought into existence did a fairly sucre.ssful bu.si- 
ness, but not enough were established to give the plan a com¬ 
manding place in American financial life. The subject, however, 
of financing foreign trade was unavoidably thrown into the 
background by the advent of the war and the conditions grow¬ 
ing out of it. Foreign countries financed their purchases of 
American goods upon what was practically a cash basis prior 
to the time that the United States itself entered the war and 
after that date practically the whole export trade of the United 
States was financed upon the basis of Government credits for 
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which the U.S. Treasury furnished the means. The result was 
to make the whole foreign banking question far less urgent or 
immediate than it would otherwise have been. Not until the 
war had closed, and indeed, not for some considerable time 
after, did the subject receive discussion. Such discussion, how¬ 
ever, became general about the middle of 1919, and at that 
time it seemed to the Federal Reserve Board that a plan of 
action modelled upon the British investment tnist might 
serve as a basis for the general long-term financing of American 
exports. This export financing was regarded as essentially a 
problem whii h involved the shipment of goods upon long¬ 
term credit, it being recognized that much time mu.st elap.se 
before foreign countries could send to the United States enough 
goods to keep their American trade in current balance. Accord¬ 
ingly the so-called Edge Act was passc<l Oct. igro. It and the 
regulations .subsequently issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
provided for the establishment of foreign trade financing cor¬ 
porations of two ckisses, the one vested with very large powers of 
acceptiince and really differing in no essential way from the 
foreign trade banks already referred to, except that the stock 
of the Edge Act corporations might be held Ity indi\dduals or 
commercial establishments and not exclusively by banks. 
The other type of corporation was to be organized for the pur¬ 
pose of i>roviding crcilit in the export trade, the securities and 
evidence.s of indcbte<lness which it received being employed as 
a basis upon which debentures or iionds would be issued and 
offered to the public, thereby re.storing to the corjioration issu¬ 
ing them the funds which it retiuircd, for still further dealings 
and advances of the same kind. .At first but little inicrest was 
shown in the idetv of such corporations. T'rior to the close of 
1920 only one had been actually orgtinizcd although several 
were under consideration, and early in 1021 the formation of 
two addition.al enteriiri.ses of llie stime sort was announced. The 
most important of the early imdertiddngs under the Edge 
enactment was a corporation projected by the committee repre¬ 
senting the yXmerican Btmkcrs’ Association, who.se capital 
was to be . 5 ioo,ooo,ooo and whose stock was offered to the 
public early in the year 1021. The Edge Act may be sum¬ 
marized in the .statcnient tbul it wtis in effect a plan to provide 
for the finanting of foreign trade apart from domestic banking 
o|)cnitiou.s, and with n very much greater liititudc in respect 
to the granting of credit than could ]>roperly be allowed to 
domestic institutions. 

Grmvlh of a Piscounl Murkel .—The u.sc of the acceptance 
function to which reference htts already been made progressed 
comjKiratively slowly during the etirly years of the Federal 
Reserve syslem, being retarded by the various disturbing con¬ 
ditions attendant upon the w;ir. The expansion of the accept¬ 
ance proceeded most rapidly and reliably in connexion with 
foreign tra<le, where this t)i)e of pajjcr speedily assumed a 
position of some importtincc. Its growth was, however, greatly 
restricted as a rc.sult of the lack of branch banks maintained l)y 
American instilutions in foreign countries. At the close of 1920 
it Wiis estimated by the Federal Reserve Board that the total 
amount of acceptances mtide by member banks of the system 
and then outstanding was probably a little under $650,000,000. 
The bulk of these acceptances had been made by a comparatively 
small number of aceeptanec-issuing institutions located for the 
most j>art at jwints whose interest carried them in considerable 
measure into tlie export trade. Some interior banks had at¬ 
tempted to develop the domestic acceptance, but with no great 
success, while the commercial, or trade, aeccptance, or “ do¬ 
mestic bill ” as known in other countries, had shown but slight 
signs of assuming importance. This was partly due to the exist¬ 
ence of the well-known system of offering cash discounts which, 
if it did not originate in the United States had attained by far its 
greatest development there. Under the cash discount system, 
while invoice prices were strictly maintained, a second or re¬ 
duced invoice price was offered to those who were able to make 
an immediate or “ cash ’’ payment within a specified number 
of days from the date of the invoice, while to those who pre¬ 
ferred to enjoy the full period of credit the full face value of the 
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practically unanimous determination to take stock in the new 
Federal Reserve banks. The principal points at which the new 
Act immediately touched the national banks were in connexion 
with the contribution of capital and the transfer of their reserves. 
In the course of the discussion of the Federal Reserve Act there 
had been an effort on the part of the national banks (cspeciaUy 
after membership in the .system had been made compulsory) to 
reduce the required amount of contribution to the capital stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks to as low a level as possible. It 
was eventually fixed at 3 % of the capital and sutqtlus of each 
national bank, so that when the banks eventually entered the 
.system (as all except some eight or ten finally did) they were 
obliged to pay in only about $30,000,000. In the same way 
they had endeavoured to avoid the necessity of transferring 
any part of their reserves to the Federal Reserve banks, except 
as they might elect, but had not entirely succeeded, although 
a three-year period was finally provided during which the trans¬ 
fers might be made in instalments, anti only jnirt of the re.serves 
was even eventually to be transferred. At the outset the banks 
paid over to the Federal Reserve banks only about $tS,ooo,ooo 
of capital and $227,000,000 of reserve deposits. 'I'he.si- pay¬ 
ment.? were made during the month of Nov. iy:4 and, as just 
shown, were only about $243,000,000 in .all, so that the burden 
of establishing the reserve system was not a jtarticularly he.avy 
one. Indeed, with the reduction in reserve requirements which 
had been made in the Federal Kc.serve Act (central re.serve city 
bttnks being cut from 23'),’, of re.serve deposits to 18%, reserve 
city banks from 23% to 15% and country banks from 13% to 
12 %), the banks were in much better condition to take care of the 
needs of their cu.stomers than they were before the organiza¬ 
tion of the reserve system, even without tiny recourse to re¬ 
discounting. In view of the fact that European demands for 
American goods were considerably reduced during the first 
months of the war, so that industry was teniiiorarily checked 
and domestic prices were lowered, bank resources were more 
than adequate to the needs of customers. Later as the require¬ 
ments of European countries became heavier and export ship¬ 
ments from the United States were increased, the banks entered 
upon a period of unusual prosperity, and the dilllculty in earn¬ 
ing dividends which they had experienced during IQ13 disap¬ 
peared. Credit in fact became comparatively safe, not only 
on account of the rapidly rising prices which greatly reduced 
the danger of business failure, but also because of the fact 
that many of the large purchases of goods in the United State.? 
made for European account were practically guaranteed by 
foreign Governments which at that time were in a relatively 
strong financial condition. The number of banks accordingly 
increased steadily and the capital and surjilus even more mark¬ 
edly, as may be seen from the tables already given. What has 
been said in this section is intended to ajiply directly to the 
case of the national banks but holds equally true of state 
institutions (both banks and trust companie.s). All went 
through a somewhat parallel course of development, while (he 
high wages and steady employment which were due to very 
large European purchases of goods proviiled a strong basis for 
the growth of savings. Savings deposits accordingly advanced 
decidedly in amount. For the same reason which enabled na¬ 
tional banks to refrain from re-discounting, state banks and 
tnist companies were relieved of any urgent necessity to enter 
the Federal Reserve system. The system accordingly extended 
but little credit to its members up to the end of iqtb, while it 
enlarged its membership very little outside of the national 
bunks themselves. 

The War Period .—An entirely different situation came into 
existence immediately uiton the entry of the United States into 
the World War in April 1Q17. There had already been some 
growth of re-discounting during the earlier months of that 
year, and Congress after the opening of the war, June IQ17, 
amended the Federal Reserve Act. By the terms of this new 
taw all reserves of national banks were to be carried in Federal 
Reserve banks and nothing held in vault was to be counted as 
reserves, it being felt that such action was practically essential 


in order to concentrate the banking power of the country, to 
enlarge the lending power of the reserve banks and to relieve 
the members of the necessity of carrying coin in vault. At the 
same time effort was made to discourage the payment of coin 
or legal-tender money to depositors, so that the banks soon 
passed to what was really a paper basis. The continued im¬ 
portations of gold strengthened the reserve bank holdings, so 
that there was at all times far more gold in the country than 
before the war. The net increase in gold holdings was fully 
$1,000,000,000, but gold coin had practically disappeared from 
common use. Congress had also provided, in the Act already 
referred to, for membership of .state banks in the Federal system 
under conditions which permitted them to withdraw whenever 
so disposed by giving six months’ notice. Partly because of 
this assurance of ability to retire and partly because of a feeling 
th.at the advent of war would naturally subject all banks to 
severe stress, while at the .same time it was regarded as a matter 
of patriotism to render such aid to the Government as they 
could, a large number of institutions entered the .system. 
These accretions to membership continued rapidly during the 
years 1017-8 and resulted eventually in the admission of 
about 1,200 slate institutions. The movement into the .system 
had a rather im])orlant effect upon the banks and trust com¬ 
panies that joined. They were comirelled as a condition of 
membership to maintain re.serves equal to those of the member 
banks already in the system, so that a process of standardizing 
reserves was effectively carried forward. During the years 
iqi3~8 there had been extensive changes in state banking legis¬ 
lation. These changes had provided more nearly uniform re¬ 
serve requirements, besides authorizing the local slate banks 
to become members of the reserve institutions if they felt so 
disposed. In consequence even those banks which did not be¬ 
come members were in some measure adjuste<l to the banking 
situation by being subjected to more uniform requirements. 
A somewhat similar process was also going on in the matter of 
tyqtes of bank paper, the new legislation both of Congress and 
of the states being intended to standardize these types. Thus 
the United States emerged from the war with a much more 
harmonious and uniform system of banking legislation than it 
had ever before possesseil. 

Change in IIoldings .—The effort of the war was, however, of a 
very far-retiching character in its relation to the portfolios or 
paper holdings of the banks of the country. The method of 
financing the war which was chiefly resorted to by the 'I'reasuty 
Involved heavy taxation, but it was some time before the new 
taxes could yield any returns and the Federal Government 
never obtained from that source more than about one-third of 
its total outlay. The other two-thirds were obtained from the 
banks and the public by borrowing. I'he public was encouraged 
to save and to use its savings in the purchase of Liberty Bonds, 
but a very large pro])ortion of the bonds sold to the public had 
to be carried in part at least by means of loans olitained at 
banks upon paper collaterallcd by Government obligations. 
This was true of all classes of banks, both national and state, 
as.well as of the tru.st companies, while the latter and the sav¬ 
ings banks were also urged to purchase and hold as many 
Libert}' Bonds as they could. In these ways the investments of 
the banks and their commercial portfolios came to consist very 
largely of paper collatcralled by Government obligations. 
This was true not only of the paper which represented sub¬ 
scriptions to bonds, but also of paper which look the place of 
ordinary commercial borrowings. Due to the fact that many 
business men preferred to borrow on their own not es collateralled 
by Government bonds in order to get the lower rates of interest 
made by the banks on such notes, paper of this kind rapidly 
displaced ordinary evidences of indebtedness. This state of 
things continued until some time after the close of the war, a 
modification occurring in the autumn of 1919 and continuing to 
grow more pronounced thereafter. 

Nav Functions of National Banks .—Prior to the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act national banks had not been allowed to 
perform so-called fiduciary functions, including those of acting 
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Fair (lOu); and the fine Hebridean Symphony (igi6) for the I ign, and the pediments of the New York Public Library in 


publication of which the Carnegie Trust made themselves 
responsible. His great choral symphonies, for instance, Ata- 
lanta, a colossal work for unaccompanied choirs, occupying 
about 45 minutes in performance, and its companion. Vanity of 
Vanities (1914), are remarkable examjiles of his work. Bantock 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Birmingham com¬ 
petition festivals in iqi2 and in increasing their efficiency. 

BARCLAY, FLORENCE LOUISA (1862-1921), English novel¬ 
ist, was born at Limpsfield, Surrey, Dec. 2 1862, the daughter 
of the Rev. S. Charlesworth, rector of the parish, and niece 
of Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author of Ministering Children. 
On March 10 1881 she married the Rev. Charles Barclay, 
vicar of Little Amwell, Herts. Her first novel, The Wheels 
of Time, appeared in iqo8, hut she is best known by its 
successor. The Rosary (iqoq), which reached a circulation of 
close on a million copies and was translated into many 
languages. The combination of religious feeling and strong 
love interest which characterized most of her novels appealed 
to a very wide public, and she enjoyed for some years an 
immense popularity, the total circulation of her books ex¬ 
ceeding 2,500,000. Later novels included The Mistress of 
Shenstone (iqio), ai)ecially filmed in America; The Folluuiing of 
the Star (iqii); The Broken Halo (iqi.?); In Hoc Vince (1015); 
Returned Empty (1920). She died at Limpsfield March 10 1921. 

BARING, MAURICE (1874- ), English diplomat and man 

of letters, fourth son of the first Lord Revelstoke {see .5.401), 
was born in London April 27 1874. Educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered the diplomatic serv¬ 
ice in :8q8, but resigned in 1904. Taking to literature and 
journalism, he acted also at various times as a war cor¬ 
respondent for The Times and for the Morning Post; hut he 
cultivated hellrs lettres for the most part, and his poems and 
essays soon gained high critical approval. During the World 
War he worked on the stall of the R.F.C. in France and also 
at home. In addition to various volumes of imaginative litera¬ 
ture -poems, parodies and critical essays—he published sev¬ 
eral works on Russia, especially The Russian People (1911); 
What I Saw in Russia (191,5); The Mainsprings of Russia 
(1914), etc. In 1920 he also published R.F.C.H.Q. 1914-tS, an 
account of his experiences in France. 

BARKER, SIR JOHN, iST Bart. (1840-1914), British mer¬ 
chant, was born at Loose, near Maidstone April 5 1840. lie 
was the son of Joseph Barker, a brewer, and founded the 
firm of John Barker & Co., Ltd., h’nen-drapers of Kensing¬ 
ton, having previously been associated with the fortunes of 
Whiteley’s, Westbourne Grove, lie entered the House of Com¬ 
mons for Maidstone in 1900 but was unseatetl on petition. 
From igo6 10 he represented I’enrhyu and F'almouth. In 
1908 he was created a baronet. He took great interest in agri¬ 
culture and did a good deal for horse-breeding. He died at 
Biiihop’s Stortford Dec. 16 1914- 

BARNABY, SIR NATHANIEL (1829-1915), British naval 
architect, was born at Chatham in 1S29, his father being a 
member of a family of shipwrights who for several generations 
had served in the royal dockyards. He was entered as an 
apprentice to his father's trade at the age of 14, and in 1848 
won an Admiralty scholarship to the Portsmouth school of 
naval engineering, where he obtained distinction. He was 
appointeil a draughtsman in the royal dockyard at Woolwich 
(1852), passing later to the constructive department at the 
.Admiralty and becoming its head in 1870. Two years later 
he was appointed Chief Naval Architect, a title changed in 
1875 to Director of Naval Construction. His work in that 
capacity is described in 24.894-5. On his retirement in 1885 
he was created K.C.B. He died at Lewisham June 15 iqis.' 

He wrote the articles Navy and Shipbuiluinu for the E.B., 9th 
ed., and published Naval Development in the 19th Century (1902) 
and other works on naval construction, as well as Christmas 1892 in 
Connaught: a Study of the Irish Question (1893), and a collection of 
hymns. Songs by the Way. 

BARNARD, GEORGE GREY (1863- ), American sculptor 

{see 3.410), finished the Pennsylvania State Capitol group in 


1914. His hronze statue of Lincoln, heroic in size, was unveiled 
in Cincinnati in 1917, and was highly praised by many admirers 
of Lincoln {e.g. by Miss Tarbell, his biographer, and by Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt), but was called a caricature by many art 
critics. Mr. Robert Lincoln, the hero’s son, objected to the 
projiosed setting-up of replicas in London and Paris, and the 
council of the National Academy of Design issued a formal 
protest. A replica was unveiled at Manchester, England, in 
1919. 

BARNES, GEORGE NICOLL (1859- ), British Labour poli¬ 

tician, was bom at Lochie, Scotland, Jan. 2 1859. For many 
years he worked as an engineer, and in 1892 was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engi¬ 
neers, becoming its general secretary in 1896. In 1903 he went 
with the Mosely educational commission to the United States. 
In 1895 he had unsuccessfully contested Rochdale, but in 
1906 was elected ns Labour member for the Blackfriars (now 
Gorbals) division of Glasgow, where he defeated Mr. Bonar 
Law. This scat he retained in the general elections of 1910 and 
1918. On Mr. Lloyd George’s accession to power in iqrfi, 
Mr. Barnes joined his ministry as Minister of Pensions, and 
the same year w.is sworn of the Privy Council, but in Aug. 1917 
resigned his office in order to enter the War Cabinet as repre¬ 
sentative of Labour, succeeding Mr. Arthur Henderson. In 
1918 when the Labour party left the Coalition Mr. Barnes 
continued in the Coiilition Government as minister without 
portfolio. He attended the Peace Conference at Paris as a 
Labour representative, and afterwards attended the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference at Washington. He resigned in Jan. 
1920 from the ('abinet. 

BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS (1837-1916), English musical 
comitoser {.see 3.414), died in London Nov. 24 1916. 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS (1844-1913), English divine 
and social reformer {see 3.414), died at Hove June 17 1913. 

Sec Life by Mrs. Barnett (1919). 

BARR, AMELIA EDITH (1831-1919), author, was born at 
Ulverston, Lancs., England, March 29 1831. She was edu¬ 
cated at the Glasgow, Scotland, high school. She married 
Robert Barr in 1850 and four years later they emigrated 
to Texas. Here, in 1867, she lost her husband and three sons 
through yellow fever. In 1869 she removed with her three 
daughters to New York where slie wrote for the Christian 
Union and other periodicals. She continued to write unceas¬ 
ingly until 86 years of age, publishing altogether some 75 
novels. She died in New York City, March 10 1919. 

Her works include the following: Romance and Reality (187*): 
Jan Vedder’s Wife (1885); A Birw of Orange Ribbon (1886); A Border 
Shepherdess (1887); Remember the Alamo (1891); Prisoners of Con¬ 
science (1897): Master of His Fate (iwi); The Reconstructed Mar¬ 
riage (iqio); Playing with Fire (1914); Measure of a Man (1915): 
The Winning of Lucia (iqis): Profit and Loss (1916); Joan (1916); 
and An Orkney Maid (1917). 

BARR, ROBERT (1850-1912), British novelist, was bom at 
Glasgow Sept. 16 1850 and taken to Canada when four years 
old. He was educated at the Normal school, Toronto, and be¬ 
came headmaster of the public school of Windsor, Ont., until 
1876, when he joined the editorial staff of the Detroit Free 
Press. He had an adventurous career as a journalist for five 
years, and in 1881 came to England. In 1892 he started 
the/(f/er together with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. He published 
a number of novels and short stories, the best known being 
The Mutable Many (1897); Countess Tekla (1899) and The 
Sword Maker (1910). He died at Woldingham, Surrey, Oct. 21 
1912. 

BARRACKS AND HUTMENTS, Great Britain {see 3.427)- 
The earlier article brought the account of this branch of mil¬ 
itary administration up to about 1904. It showed the princi¬ 
ples on which British barrack design was based (viz: on the 
“ Barrack Synopsis ” and Standard Plans) and the provision 
which had been authorized in such matters as the numbers in 
one room, provision of dining-rooms and baths and other sanitary 
services, in the British army at home and in India. It mentioned 
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that in 1904 an aichiteclural branch had been formed at the 
War Office, under civil control, for new barracks and hospitals 
at home stations; while services of a minor nature at home, and 
all services abroad, were carried out as heretofore, under the 
Royal Engineers. It remains here to show, as a sequel, how the 
“ steady and systematic progress ” already indicated, prior to 
igo4, was continued in the following decade, until, in the j)eriod 
of the great World War, the civil branch ceased to exist. During 
that decade many new works were carried out, some of them 
by the new civilian architects, ami others by military engineers. 
Broadly speaking, those carried out under the former adminis¬ 
tration were of a substantial and permanent type, while the 
latter constructed those of a less solid and less ornate character, 
applicable to the exigenc ies of locality. 

It is necessary, however, first to mention one important 
development of administration which had reference to this 
among other subjects atlecting the soldier’s well-being. In 1006 
a Medical Advisory Board was instituted, consisting not only of 
eminent military medical officers, but also of distinguished 
medical men in civil life, the very best expert opinion in England 
on sanitary questions of all sorts. W'ith them was associated 
an engineer officer of high rtuik. To this Board was referrecl all 
designs for barracks and hospitals at home and in foreign sta¬ 
tions other than India, and their authority on all que.slions 
affecting housing was necessary before sctumies could be sanc¬ 
tioned. They selected or aiiproved all sites for dwellings—^whether 
for barracks, married men's quarters, or hospitids—^tind they 
were referred to in all alterations to the Synofisis or Standard 
PlaiLs. During the war their functions were; carried out by an 
Army Sanitary Committee, which, under the chairmanship of an 
officer of high rank, made frequent tours in the theatre of war 
and in all hutted camps, etc., in Great Britain. 

Permanent Harriicks. —The [irincifial permanent British bar¬ 
racks (using their term to distinguish the type from those of 
“ light construction ”) which were built during the decade 
1904-14, were those for one batlalion of infantry and one regi¬ 
ment of cavalry, near Edinburgh, at Redford. 

The plan of the barrack building forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
and the buildings arc three stories high. 'I'hc ground floors are 
occupied with recreation and games’ rooms on a gi^nenms scale, a 
sergeants' mess, regimental oftiees and shops, and other accessories, 
while the upper floors are vised lor the n.en’s ilormitorics, and arc 
divided up so that each man has a cubicle to himself. The dining¬ 
rooms and coqk-hon.scs, etc., occupy the space in the interior of the 
quadrangle, The whole scheme was on a scale of generosity far 
beyond .inything hitherto constructed. The fact that it was designed 
with freedom from the restrictions hitherto imposed by standardiza¬ 
tion was a potential advantage, for it is only by independent thought 
that progress can be attained in any' appreciable degree in this or 
any other branch of scientific experiment. But the advantages 
gained by such treatment of design have to be weighed against the 
disadvantages, viz:—the extra expense for housing even one unit, 
amounting to about 80% over the last approved type, and the time 
taken to build, which was also proportionally greater, ft is also 
doubtful whether the arrangement of having the dormitories avail¬ 
able for night use only—as w.is the intention—is as satisfactory from 
the point of view ol military adiiiiiiistralion as the system, which 
it had superseded, of having men living together in groups of 10 
or 12 with the intimacies and comrade.ship thus entailed. 

At the Redford barracks the officers' quarters are in a sepamle 
block, together with the men’s the whole forming a haiiffiionie 
building, and the married men's quarters are also separate. 

Light-Construction Barracks. —About 1006-7 proposals were 
made to the Army Council of a somewhat novel principle in 
constructional work. Hitherto it had been always accepted as 
an axiom in military buildings that the more substantial and 
permanent the construction, the better, on the ground that 
although the first cost might be greater than that of a temporary 
building, such as a wooden hut, the cost of repairs for the latter 
worked out at so much higher a figpire and the life of the building 
was so much shorter, that it was true economy in the end to 
build as solidly as possible. The cost of repairs in a solid well- 
built barrack might be between 0-75 and 1-2$% of the capital 
value, but that of huts might tun to 3 or 4%. ft wasi>ointed out 
in 1907, however, that this was a fallacious argument to apply 
to buildings which were required for a service subject both to 


frequent changes of policy and to changes of standard imposed 
by progrc.ss in science. Thus the Royal barracks in Dublin, 
which in the reign of Queen Anne were considered the finest in 
Europe, were in the reign of Queen Victoria still standing, solid 
and substantial, but the despair of every sanitary expert. The 
same apjilies to many barracks (and, it may be added, to many 
civil hospitals) in many parts of the British Empire. It was 
argued, therefore, that constructional science had now reached a 
point where it was possible to build in a manner much less ex¬ 
pensive, much more rapidly erected, and much more ea.sily 
altered than the solid walls and heavy roofs of our fathers, 
and that such buildings, not much more expensive than tempo¬ 
rary huts, could be made to suit military needs; and that the cost 
of maintenance would be no greater than that entailed in ihc 
ca.se of more substantial works. Any one acquainted with the 
routine of military administration is familiar with the consl.aiit 
“ rcapiirojiriations ” that have to be made to suit some change 
in the requirements of accommodation. A row of married men’s 
quarters has to be liinied into a temporary, or even permanent, 
hospital, or a forage barn has to be made into a school, a gun-shed 
into a recreation room. With solid old masonry this became a 
serious and expensive matter. The whole subject required 
reconsideration. 

Ju.st then an opportunity occurred of making the experiment 
on a fairly wide scale. In the earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica, 
civil and military houses alike were shattered in a few seconds. 
The barracks, for about Roo men, with church, hosliital and all 
administ ral ive offices and staff quarters, had been of the old solid 
type. They were gone, and had to be replaced at once. Urgent 
representations to England pointed out that remedial measures 
must be instant, that there was neither material nor labour 
available locally, and that new plans should be proof against 
earthquakes and hurricanes. 

It was decided at once to build the new barracks with a 
skeleton steel framework, vertical .steel stanchions, braced below 
by steel horizontal joists, and above by a composite steel and 
Wooden truss. The slamhions were rooted, as it were, by a broad 
flat plate, in a concrete block in the ground, .and they were 
calculated to carry the whole weight of floors, walls, roof and 
any other contingent matters such as windows, doors, shelves, 
etc. The walls, whiili carried no weight, but were merely screens 
from weather, were composed of a double panelling of metal 
lathing plastered over ami fastened to the steel stanchions. 
Being double, the space between the two sets of panels acted 
as a non-conductor of temi'erature. The whole of the work was 
quickly designed and the material quickly prejiared. A firm of 
English contractors erected the skeleton of each building on their 
own premises, marked every part on a key plan, and the whole 
was dispatched from Bristol under charge of an experienced 
foreman of works, while a company of R. E. under a selected 
officer had meantime been dispatched, soon after the disaster, 
to erect the first building and arrange preliminaries for the others. 
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Figs. I, 2j3 and 4 show the plans and section of the main barracks 
buildings. Tne roof has a steep slope, partly to throw off tropical 
rain quickly, partly to allow locally obtained wcxxlen shingles to be 
used as a fairly cool covering. The floor is raised 4 ft. above the 
ground, with a clear space beneath, the whole area below being cov¬ 
ered with a seal of concrete to prevent exhalations from the soil. In 
this design the saving in walls and foundations is obvious, while the 
advantage in respect of stability, arising from the strength and 
continuity of the steel and its attachment to the foundation blocks, 
is also evident. As a matter of fact, there was another earthquake 
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Fair (lOu); and the fine Hebridean Symphony (igi6) for the I ign, and the pediments of the New York Public Library in 


publication of which the Carnegie Trust made themselves 
responsible. His great choral symphonies, for instance, Ata- 
lanta, a colossal work for unaccompanied choirs, occupying 
about 45 minutes in performance, and its companion. Vanity of 
Vanities (1914), are remarkable examjiles of his work. Bantock 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Birmingham com¬ 
petition festivals in iqi2 and in increasing their efficiency. 

BARCLAY, FLORENCE LOUISA (1862-1921), English novel¬ 
ist, was born at Limpsfield, Surrey, Dec. 2 1862, the daughter 
of the Rev. S. Charlesworth, rector of the parish, and niece 
of Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author of Ministering Children. 
On March 10 1881 she married the Rev. Charles Barclay, 
vicar of Little Amwell, Herts. Her first novel, The Wheels 
of Time, appeared in iqo8, hut she is best known by its 
successor. The Rosary (iqoq), which reached a circulation of 
close on a million copies and was translated into many 
languages. The combination of religious feeling and strong 
love interest which characterized most of her novels appealed 
to a very wide public, and she enjoyed for some years an 
immense popularity, the total circulation of her books ex¬ 
ceeding 2,500,000. Later novels included The Mistress of 
Shenstone (iqio), ai)ecially filmed in America; The Folluuiing of 
the Star (iqii); The Broken Halo (iqi.?); In Hoc Vince (1015); 
Returned Empty (1920). She died at Limpsfield March 10 1921. 

BARING, MAURICE (1874- ), English diplomat and man 

of letters, fourth son of the first Lord Revelstoke {see .5.401), 
was born in London April 27 1874. Educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered the diplomatic serv¬ 
ice in :8q8, but resigned in 1904. Taking to literature and 
journalism, he acted also at various times as a war cor¬ 
respondent for The Times and for the Morning Post; hut he 
cultivated hellrs lettres for the most part, and his poems and 
essays soon gained high critical approval. During the World 
War he worked on the stall of the R.F.C. in France and also 
at home. In addition to various volumes of imaginative litera¬ 
ture -poems, parodies and critical essays—he published sev¬ 
eral works on Russia, especially The Russian People (1911); 
What I Saw in Russia (191,5); The Mainsprings of Russia 
(1914), etc. In 1920 he also published R.F.C.H.Q. 1914-tS, an 
account of his experiences in France. 

BARKER, SIR JOHN, iST Bart. (1840-1914), British mer¬ 
chant, was born at Loose, near Maidstone April 5 1840. lie 
was the son of Joseph Barker, a brewer, and founded the 
firm of John Barker & Co., Ltd., h’nen-drapers of Kensing¬ 
ton, having previously been associated with the fortunes of 
Whiteley’s, Westbourne Grove, lie entered the House of Com¬ 
mons for Maidstone in 1900 but was unseatetl on petition. 
From igo6 10 he represented I’enrhyu and F'almouth. In 
1908 he was created a baronet. He took great interest in agri¬ 
culture and did a good deal for horse-breeding. He died at 
Biiihop’s Stortford Dec. 16 1914- 

BARNABY, SIR NATHANIEL (1829-1915), British naval 
architect, was born at Chatham in 1S29, his father being a 
member of a family of shipwrights who for several generations 
had served in the royal dockyards. He was entered as an 
apprentice to his father's trade at the age of 14, and in 1848 
won an Admiralty scholarship to the Portsmouth school of 
naval engineering, where he obtained distinction. He was 
appointeil a draughtsman in the royal dockyard at Woolwich 
(1852), passing later to the constructive department at the 
.Admiralty and becoming its head in 1870. Two years later 
he was appointed Chief Naval Architect, a title changed in 
1875 to Director of Naval Construction. His work in that 
capacity is described in 24.894-5. On his retirement in 1885 
he was created K.C.B. He died at Lewisham June 15 iqis.' 

He wrote the articles Navy and Shipbuiluinu for the E.B., 9th 
ed., and published Naval Development in the 19th Century (1902) 
and other works on naval construction, as well as Christmas 1892 in 
Connaught: a Study of the Irish Question (1893), and a collection of 
hymns. Songs by the Way. 

BARNARD, GEORGE GREY (1863- ), American sculptor 

{see 3.410), finished the Pennsylvania State Capitol group in 


1914. His hronze statue of Lincoln, heroic in size, was unveiled 
in Cincinnati in 1917, and was highly praised by many admirers 
of Lincoln {e.g. by Miss Tarbell, his biographer, and by Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt), but was called a caricature by many art 
critics. Mr. Robert Lincoln, the hero’s son, objected to the 
projiosed setting-up of replicas in London and Paris, and the 
council of the National Academy of Design issued a formal 
protest. A replica was unveiled at Manchester, England, in 
1919. 

BARNES, GEORGE NICOLL (1859- ), British Labour poli¬ 

tician, was bom at Lochie, Scotland, Jan. 2 1859. For many 
years he worked as an engineer, and in 1892 was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engi¬ 
neers, becoming its general secretary in 1896. In 1903 he went 
with the Mosely educational commission to the United States. 
In 1895 he had unsuccessfully contested Rochdale, but in 
1906 was elected ns Labour member for the Blackfriars (now 
Gorbals) division of Glasgow, where he defeated Mr. Bonar 
Law. This scat he retained in the general elections of 1910 and 
1918. On Mr. Lloyd George’s accession to power in iqrfi, 
Mr. Barnes joined his ministry as Minister of Pensions, and 
the same year w.is sworn of the Privy Council, but in Aug. 1917 
resigned his office in order to enter the War Cabinet as repre¬ 
sentative of Labour, succeeding Mr. Arthur Henderson. In 
1918 when the Labour party left the Coalition Mr. Barnes 
continued in the Coiilition Government as minister without 
portfolio. He attended the Peace Conference at Paris as a 
Labour representative, and afterwards attended the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference at Washington. He resigned in Jan. 
1920 from the ('abinet. 

BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS (1837-1916), English musical 
comitoser {.see 3.414), died in London Nov. 24 1916. 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS (1844-1913), English divine 
and social reformer {see 3.414), died at Hove June 17 1913. 

Sec Life by Mrs. Barnett (1919). 

BARR, AMELIA EDITH (1831-1919), author, was born at 
Ulverston, Lancs., England, March 29 1831. She was edu¬ 
cated at the Glasgow, Scotland, high school. She married 
Robert Barr in 1850 and four years later they emigrated 
to Texas. Here, in 1867, she lost her husband and three sons 
through yellow fever. In 1869 she removed with her three 
daughters to New York where slie wrote for the Christian 
Union and other periodicals. She continued to write unceas¬ 
ingly until 86 years of age, publishing altogether some 75 
novels. She died in New York City, March 10 1919. 

Her works include the following: Romance and Reality (187*): 
Jan Vedder’s Wife (1885); A Birw of Orange Ribbon (1886); A Border 
Shepherdess (1887); Remember the Alamo (1891); Prisoners of Con¬ 
science (1897): Master of His Fate (iwi); The Reconstructed Mar¬ 
riage (iqio); Playing with Fire (1914); Measure of a Man (1915): 
The Winning of Lucia (iqis): Profit and Loss (1916); Joan (1916); 
and An Orkney Maid (1917). 

BARR, ROBERT (1850-1912), British novelist, was bom at 
Glasgow Sept. 16 1850 and taken to Canada when four years 
old. He was educated at the Normal school, Toronto, and be¬ 
came headmaster of the public school of Windsor, Ont., until 
1876, when he joined the editorial staff of the Detroit Free 
Press. He had an adventurous career as a journalist for five 
years, and in 1881 came to England. In 1892 he started 
the/(f/er together with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. He published 
a number of novels and short stories, the best known being 
The Mutable Many (1897); Countess Tekla (1899) and The 
Sword Maker (1910). He died at Woldingham, Surrey, Oct. 21 
1912. 

BARRACKS AND HUTMENTS, Great Britain {see 3.427)- 
The earlier article brought the account of this branch of mil¬ 
itary administration up to about 1904. It showed the princi¬ 
ples on which British barrack design was based (viz: on the 
“ Barrack Synopsis ” and Standard Plans) and the provision 
which had been authorized in such matters as the numbers in 
one room, provision of dining-rooms and baths and other sanitary 
services, in the British army at home and in India. It mentioned 
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cost, more especially as there was substantial saving in having the 
three buildings, canteen, institute and dining-rtmms, combined in 
one. 

As the light-construction principle became more estaidished in 
favour for buildings, including hospitals, in country districts espe¬ 
cially, designs were contemplated for larger schemes (r. g. for the 
cavalry brigade barracks at Cihiseldon, Wilts., and for an artillery 
brigade barracks near Fcrmoy), at the time of the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, and were in part carried out. In 1912-4 this principle 
of design w'as mainly adopted in connexion with aviation buildings, 
required by the new K.h.C. The variety of new buildings, aero¬ 
plane sheds, workshops, instructional buildings, etc., that were 
involved was great, and the urgency for their provision very press¬ 
ing. A system of construction, therefore, which would lend itself to 
quick completion, not involve heavy e.xpenditure, and be capable of 
expansion, was obviously suited to a service of which the full require¬ 
ments were still conjectural. 

Allusion may lie made to one particular development, for it 
applied to other branches of the service as well as to aviation. This 
was the construction of olhcers’ messes and quarters. Hitherto, in 
permanent barracks everywhere, these had lieen combined in one 
continuous building, and, when enlargement or alteration of the 
mess became necessary, the problem was dilHcult. With the new 
arrangement for the R.K.C., the mess-house was designed sepa¬ 
rately, generally built on a site, fairly central for groups of officers’ 
cottages erected near it. F„ach cottage contained rooms for four 
single officers or two field officers, with an annex behind, contain¬ 
ing servants' rooms, store-rooms, bath-room, etc. If the establish¬ 
ment of officers increased, more cottages could be built; if the num¬ 
bers were reduced, one or more Imildings could be shut up or rca|)pro- 
priated. This form of accommodation w'as very popular. 

Married Mdiers' Quarters .—Accommodation for the married 
soldier liad in earlier years been brought up to a reasonable standard 
of comfort and decency. The standard plans of married quarters, 
however, were neither economical in first cost nor pleasant in appear¬ 
ance. Kretiuently built in long and monotonotis rows, they resembled 
the mean streets of an industrial town, and occupying, as they often 
did, some lovely spot in rural England, they were an eyesore and 
reproach. Hence, during the decade 190^-14, much attention was 
paid to (u) reduction in cost, and '(b) improvement in external 
treatment. As regards (o) the average cost of the standard design 
was £400 per quarter of four rooms, and it was found that liy 
reurrangement in constructive details, reducing height of rcxtms, 
rearrangement of chimneys, etc., the price could be reduced toalmiit 
£4JO-£2 ,so without sacrifice of comfort or authorized accommoda¬ 
tion. Cireater attention to (b) was possible also, in combination 
with economy land the grouping of rows of quarters round gardens, 
playgrounds, etc., gave an impression of home life in country dis¬ 
tricts. ^me groups of such cottages at Farnborough, Hants., were 
visited in 1917 by the Local Government Hoard Committee on the 
National Housing Problem, and elicited their full approbation. 

Hutting during the TFur.—When accommodation for the new 
armies first came to be considcrctl by the British War Office in 
the first 10 days of the World War, it w'as definitely decided to 
adopt some chc.ap design of hut which could be readily erected, 
and also easily adajited to any form of temporary material 
and to any reasonably level site. But there were many other 
consi<lcrations, e.g. what nature of accessory accommoilalion 
should be given, in view especially of recent rules regarding 
dining and recreation rooms, what sort of sanitary provision 
should be made, what method of lighting should be adopted, etc. 
As a result of consultation iietween the variou.s War Office 
departments concerned the following points were settled: (a) 
That huts to hold 25 men (including one sergeant) sliould be 
constructed, giving 48 sq. ft. floor area per man (about 400 cub. 
ft. of interior .space); (i) that there should be two principal .spans 
of huts, viz. 20 ft. and 28 ft., and that as far as possible .all the 
various buildings should be planned to fit one or other of these, 
so as to simjilify the construction; thus, men's barracks, officers’ 
quarters, regimental offices, quartermaster’s stores, officers’ 
mess and ante-room and kitchen, sergeants’ mess and kitchen, 
were all planned to fit itito the 20-ft. span, while men’s tlining- 
rooms, cook-house and regimental institute were on the 28-ft. 
span; (c) that there should be a battalion cook-house, fitted 
with the best known pattern of cooking-range and boilers for 
1,000 men, and that there should be on either side of it dining¬ 
rooms for 500 men each, allowing 5 to 6 sq. ft. for each man on a 
total floor space of 2,800 sq. ft. Between the cook-house and the 
dining-rooms there should be sculleries; (d) that there should be 
in each battalion a bath-house with a central heating boiler and 
hot and cold water laid on to the showers, which should be in 
the proportion of 5 to every 100 men; (e) that there should be a 


regimental institute of three rooms, viz. supper room, games 
room, and corporals’ room; the bar and beer cellar to be between 
the supper room and corporals’ room so that central serving 
could be arranged. There was also provided a kitchen and 
scullery in an annex. There was to be no “ wet ” canteen 
(though as a matter of fart some commaniling officers made a 
canteen out of the corporals’ room—an arrangement which was 



not in accordance with the original intention); (/) that there 
should be officers’ and sergeants’ messes planned to accommo- 
<latc 30 officers and 50 sergeants resjiectively, and consisting of 
one block with mc.ss-room and ante-room joined l>y a short passage 
with a kitchen Ijlock; (g) that four drying-rooms should be 
providerl in which wet clothing could be hung, fitted with stoves 
and bars; (A) th.at the latrini's should lie on the dry-earth system, 
and that the ablution rooms and urinals should cither lead into 
soak pits (in the chalk country in France this was invariably 
done) or into sewage filters; (i) that the lighting should be done 
by electric lamps ami the wires carried on poles, not buried. 



Plans of the principal huts designed on the above decisions are 
shown in figs. 9 to 12. 

’ Th.’it these points were speedily settled is proved by the fact that 
all the tyfK" plans in detail for a complete battalion camp were 
approved 10 days after war was declared, and three day.s after it was 
derided to raise ioo.ikk) men lor the new army. 

Considering the urgency of the matter, it would not have been a 
matter for surprise if extensive changes had to be made after the 
camps, so built, came into use. There were not, however, many 
changes, though .several details were amended. Thus, it was decided 
to omit some of the accessories, such as the dining-rooms, on the 
ground that the men could dine in their sleeping-huts if necessary, 
and dining-rooms were only a recently authorized provision. The 
drying-rooms were frequently u.sed for purposes other than that for 
which they were built, and in many camps they were not used at all, 
as the men fouml they lost their clothing when mixed up with others. 
In matters of detail, it was found Iwtter to h.ave the huts made up 
in sections, Ixjlted together in situ, rather than to build up with 
gangs of carijentcrs on the spot. This building by sections enabled 
the work to lie done chiefly in central workshops and very rapidly 
put together on the site. Incidentally, sectional huts fetched a better 
price after the war than others, for obvious reasons. 

As regards materials, the huts were at first founded on brick piers. 
This was a mistake, and it would have been better from the outset to 
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have had a ihort atout pile of creoaoted wood. The brick piers in¬ 
volved bricklayers and bricks and mortar, and the provision of these 
meant delay in some cases. The framework of walls, roofs and floors 
was mainly red fir of market scant lint's, but the multiplication of 
these scantlings caused a famine in the market and much comphiint. 
Yet it is hard to see how this could have been avoided, except by 
using a material more costly, or else by taking more time in con¬ 
struction. A light steel framework was used in some cases, with 
expanded metal plastered on one aide, and sheet iron painted in the 
interior of the room, but this was costly compared to timber. Kor 
lining match-boarding and 3-ply timber were used. Asbestos sheets 



1' n;. 11. 

were u.sed at first but were found very brittle unless the backing of 
timbers was fairly (say iti in.) close, and " S X Ixtiirdiiig " and 
similar fibrous mutter was also employed, but not found suitable. 

The floors were in most cases of planUittg, grooved and tonguetl. 

In France excellent sectional huts were tnade up by French work¬ 
men, and the cariientry was .somewhat on different linos to tliat 
employed in litigland, lighter seantlittgs in roofs and .stilisidiary ties 
and struts Iteing used. Many of the seelioual huts there had the 
sides at a sliglit angle to the vertical, the slopitig side forming like a 
" mansard ” roof, part of the truss supporting the roof-covering. 

Hnapitah .—It was pointed out in the earlier jirticlc that 
military ho.spilals, where built iicrm.inently, are designed on 
much the same lines as tliose in civil life. 
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During the decade before the World War there were two 
large permanent hospitals built for military needs, at Ports¬ 
mouth and Dublin, but there were many small “ reception 
stations ” for examination, observation, accidents, etc., and one 
fairly big hospital for women, built of light construction, and 
fountl to be most satisfactory in every way. 

When the war broke out in 1014 the whole question of suitable 
hospital design came necessarily into great prominence, and the 
following were the main points which were then settled.— 
(a) The wards should contain 23 beds, i.e. 24 ordinary cases 
and one special case in a separate small room; (6) the nurse’s 
duty mom should be atijacent to the entrance to the main 
ward, divided by the central passiige from the special-case ward; 
(c) beyond the nurse's duty room should be the ward scullery 
and on the opposite side of the central passage the linen cup¬ 
board; id) beyond this a transverse passage so as to give clear 
ventilation iHdween the foregoing parts of the ward and the 
ablution and bath-rooms, which come then at the end of the hut 
nearest to the main entrance. 

This gives a hut 140 ft. long by 20 ft. 8 in. wide (see fig. :3). Of the 
total area a little more than onc-fourlli is taken up by accessory 
aeeommo^lation, anti it is doubtful wiiether as much as one case out of 
24 ret|uires to be sitecially treated. However, the al)Ovc represented 
what may be ealletl the nucleus tyi)ii al warti, and hundreds were 
erected either exactly the same as this or with minor modifleations, 
both in EiiglantI at tlie large training-centres, and in France in the 
area occupied liy Hriiish troops. 

The administrative oflites, which arc always an important 
adjunct in a liospital, were combined in a hut 160 ft. by 28 ft., shown 
in fig. 14. At one end is the out-patient dep.artnicnt with consnlting- 
riKim, waiting-room and dispensary, divided by a corridor from tlie 
offires of the principal medical oflieer, his clerks and registrars, 
beyond which are the offices of tlie matron, nursing sisters' duty 
room, and clinical laboratory. At the rear of these are the orderly 
medical oflicers’ room anil the medical board room. 

In the fielil there was in some cases a reception block where all 
woundeii ra.ses were brought, given temixirary treatment, food, etc., 
and examined by the medical officers [irior to being sent to one or 
other of the special wards for surgical attention, etc. 

In a typical operation hut, 51 ft. by 36 ft., a wide double door, to 
admit a stretcher, leads into a hull, from wliich open on one side a 
kdntgcn-ray room, an anaesthelie room, and the operation room, 
while on the oilier side are the stcriliring-rooms, preparation room, 
store and photographic rooms. Thepatient.afterX-rayexamination, 
is taken into the anaesthetic room and thence, wlien unconscious, 
into the operation room, about 20 ft. square, willi windows opening 
to the north. 

The hospital arrangements in the field varietl in some nature of 
detail, but the same general principles were followed. 

Hospital kitchens were based on tlie knowledge that, while some 
patients coulil come to a diiiiiig-ruom, tliere were many who would 
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have to be fed in theit beds, and that the diets would have to be 
varied to suit individuals. The cooking and distribution arrange¬ 
ments had therefore to be on a more elaborate plan than is provided 
for in ordinary barracks. 

Other hospital buildings, stich as dining-room, supply stores (for 
bedding and utensils), pack store, officer.s' quarters, nursing sisters’ 
accommodation, and barrack huts for orderlies, followed the usual 
lines for ordinary barrack huts and quarters with certain modifica¬ 
tions. There were, however, two other adjuncts of importance in 
field hospitals, viz. mortuary block, and disinfecting block, which 
deserve a brief description. 

The former is a hut 30 ft. by 14 ft. 8 in., with a post-mortem 
chamber 14 ft. by 11 ft. 9 in. at one end, fitted with table, stove, 
cupboard, sink and shelves, and with wide double doors. Next to it 
is the body chamber, about 8 ft. square, and beyond that a " viewing 
chamber,’’ entered by a separate lobby where friends of the deceased 
can enter and .see the corpse prior to burial. 

The ilisinfecting-hut has a receiving-room 11 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft., into 
which the foul clothing, betiding, etc., is brought, and placed in an 
air-tight disinfector, one end of which opens into the receiving-room, 
and the other into an adjacent chamber, the issuing-room, whence, 
after treatment in the tlisinfc lor, the material is removetl. There is 
a small intinerator in another chamber and, for 1ho.se mtilerials 
which re<}uire liquid tlisinfectants, there are other rooms provided. 

Portable Huts of Special Design .—There were many typos 
of portable light huts made of wooden framework anti canvas. 
They were not fountl satisfacftiry for prolonged use, although 
many were found very useful for rapitl work anti in emergencies. 
The principles were the same in most cases, viz. framing of 
wooden scantlings about 2 in. by tj in., covcretl with canvas pre¬ 
pared with some sort tif waterproof solution, anti, when unfolded, 
fixed in position hy light bolts or by hooks. 'J'he tlisadvantagcs 
were that they ditl nttt afTortl better protection against coltl anti 
heat than tents, and that the etlges of the framing c.ausetl the 
parts of the cativas in contact with them to wear rapidly. 

Portable huts of corrugated steel bent to a circular form were, 
however, most useful. The mtidcl iiivcntetl by Lt.-Ciol. Nksen, 
R.E., was largely used in the field. These huts were in two patterns, 
differing from one another only in the faet that in ihelargeronethere 
was a central ridge opening admitting air and light along the summit 
above the normal roof level. The huts were formed of light steel ribs 
of H-secrion bent in a somi-circolar form, and resting on plates for 
foundations. Over these, corrugated steel in three (larts, clipped 
together at the edges, and fastened to the rihs, is lahl. Under the 
corrugated steel, and fitting into the flanges of the ribs, are light 
boarils to form a lining. The floors, of wood, arc made in sections 
and fit in fietween the parts of the steel framing that reach the 

f [round. At the ends of the hots are doors and windows, with match- 
loarding to fill the unorcupip<l sp-nces. Tims the corriigatctl steel 
covering forms roof ami walls, while light and ventilation, etc., is 
obtained from each end. The great advantage of these huts was that 
the materials could be parked up together so as to take up little 
spare; and the one disadvantage was that, at a time when steel was 
much reipiircd for other services, it was diffnmlt to get supplies of 
these huts in l.irge numbers. 

It is prubnble that sectional hut.s, cither of the p.nttern allndctl to 
above, or of some luodiheation of the Nisson patent, will be eon- 
sklcrcd as articles of recognized etpiipment in future and keiit in 
store. (fk Iv- S. M.) 

Unitep States 

In times of peace the provision and upkeep of tjuarters for U.S. 
troops had been the funct ion of the Construction anil Kei> lir Divi.sion 
of the qiiartermaster-guneral’s office. The permanent military posts 
were small and in the aggreg.itc provided housing for only alxmt 
107,340 officers and men. Upon America's ctttrancc into the World 
War the subsequent drafting of large numbers of men demanded an 
unprecedented rapidity of eonstruction. Existing facilities were 
wholly inadequate. As authorized by a letter of the adjutant-gcnicral, 
May 19 1917, a separate Cantonment Division w.as created in the. 
office of the quartermaster-general, reporting directly to the Secre¬ 
tary of War, and charged with the formidable task ol housing the 
new army. On Oct. 10 1917, the old Construction and Repair Divi¬ 
sion was abolished and its duties given to the new organization, 
which in Feb. igi8 was placed under the Operations Division of the 
office of the chief-of-staff. It was thus detached from the office of the 
qusrtermaster-general as an independent service. On March 13 
!9t8 its name was changed to the Construction Division. 

On May 17 1917. one month after the declaration of war, the 
commanding generals of the different military departments were 
ordered to select 16 sites for the erection of cantonments (National 
Army Cantonments) to receive the troops to he chosen liy the selective 
dr^t and also 16 sites for camps of the mobilized National CuanI 
(Natbnal Guard Camps). Already in April tentative plans had 
been 'rtlTiwn for barrmles and mess-halls, these to be wooden striic- 
tiB»8 one storey in height, 20 ft. wide and of varying length, and this 


type was used for certain buildings in the National Guard Camps, 
in which, however, the troops were housed under canvas. These 
camp.s were all situated in the southern states, and required less 
protection against colil. Actual con.struction of cantonments began 
laic in June and of camps alxiut a month later. The last canton¬ 
ment site was chosen July 6. It was necessary that the 32 mohiliza- 
tion centres lie ready for the reception of the first contingents within 
90 days. The cantonments naturally presented the most difficult 
construction problem, hut by Sept. 4 they were prepared to house 
430,000 men and their capacity was increased to 055,i*x) by the close 
of 1917 and Buhsequently expanded to 770.000. The National Guard 
camps (irovidcd quarters for 4,so,<xy) officers and men. At the reg¬ 
ular army posts provision was made for aecummodating 140,1x10 
additional men. The programme of construction included also 4 
centres of embarkation, 22 special camps, 30 supply depOts and nu¬ 
merous other establishments. At the Armistice, Nov. li 1918, the 
total capacity of all the military establishments in the United States 
was more than 1,700,txx) troops. 

In laying out the eantonments on the chosen sites experts in town- 
planning gave advice. In general a U-shapod plan was adopted in 
which the wings could be e.xtended iiidchiiilely. In practice this 
general plan had to be adapted in each case to the local terrain. 
Standardized b.tsie units of construction were devised, but these of 
necessity depended upon the size of the infantry coiupatiies to be 
accominodated. It was known that the original company of 150 
men would lie enlarged, but it was not known to what extent. For 
the if> cantonments plans were issued calling for 2-storey wooden 
buildings, 43 ft. wide, ol varying length, to house a enmpany of 200 
men or less, each building to have mess-halls and barracks. In the 
c.ise of sites in the northern part of the United States, the barracks 
were lined with wall-lioard, with inlerior air space as a protection 
against the cold; in the South, barracks were merely double-boarded 
oil the outside. Enclosed st.ibles were built in the North; open sheds 
lor animals in the South. As originally designed these barracks pro¬ 
vided less than 400 cub. ft. of air space per man, following the rcgula 
tiims then in force for tent quarters. In Sept. 1917, after ronstrur 
lion was almost finished, orders were issued calling for at Ica.st 500 
cub. ft. of air spare per man both in wooden barracks and in tents. 
At the same time it was announced that inlanlry companies were 
to be increased to 250 men. It was further ordered that not more 
than 35 men should be housed in one room and th.il each room should 
have four outside walls with windows and shonUI have an independent 
entrance. This rctiiiired a complete rearr.imtement of barrack in¬ 
teriors and much .iddition.nl roiislruclion so that one cotnpany could 
he quartered in two .idjarcnt buildings. For subsequent ronstrur 
tion of barr.icUs new plans were drawn, calling for buildings of a 
maximum size of 30 by (lo ft., 2-8toreys high, with accommodations 
(or 66 men. For a single company lour such barracks were re¬ 
quired, besides separate builclitigs for mess-halls and kivatories. 
In the beginning one-storey quarters for offieers had been designed 
.and these were retained throughout the period of inobili/ation. As 
to the grouping of buildings, a st.indard bloek about g.^o by Hoo ft. 
v.is chosen. E.ich block contained barracks for eight eomp.imesof 2,So 
men. HeyomI one end of the bloek were the officers’ t|ii,irlers; at the 
opjKisite end wore placed the stables. In construetiiig rows of 
limldings the general idan was to leave at least 5tx) ft. between the 
rows as iirotection against the sjircnd of fire. In each row not more 
than two blocks were grouped; lurthcr groiqis were sep.irated by at 
least 300 ft. Strict regulations were observed in The setting of 
stoves and heaters, and .ill elcrtriral work conformed to the Na¬ 
tional-Electric ( ode. Water connexions were so placed th.it 10 
streams could be tlirown iqiun a l.irge building. At each mubiliza- 
tion centre there- was a trained niilit.irx' fire company and full 
equipment. In addition to quarters for troops a caiitoiiiiicnt had a 
rcmrnint station lor 10,000 animals, niihi ay sidings, clothing repair 
shops, steam laundries, bakeries, refrigerating plants, elerlrie ]>uwer 
plants, storehouses, halls for Iiislraction, and a base hospital.^ t.anip 
welfare buildings were ,ilso maintained by' such organizations as 
•the y.M.r.A., Knights of Columbus and Red Cross. 

A special Hospital Dix ision was orgtinized under the office of the 
snrgeoii-gciieral to provide .idequate military hospitals at c,imps and 
cantonments. In the autumn of 1917 the.se ,32 rentres each had fully 
eiiuipped hospit.il facilities with .1 combined capacity ol 44,000 beds. 
The larger base hospitals had a capacity of 1,000 beds, and rom- 
prised 60 buildings built at least 6t) ft. apart, all connected by 
enclosed corridors. They had separate steam-heating plants and 
laundries, and were equipped with modern plumbing. Karh ward 
had a rapaeity of from 60 to 80 beds and provided usually 1,000 
(never less than 800) cub. ft. of air per patient. The fiuildings were 
of llie 2-9torcy type. In addition each regiment possessed a medical 
dispensary and a small hospital containing 20 beds. 

To provide water, connexion was made, when practicable, with 
the mains of existing systems. In other cases it was derived from 
wells or streams and, if advisable, thoroughly purified. In the can¬ 
tonments the generous quantity of about 40 gal. a day per man was 
provided, and in addition about 13 gal. each for animals. In the 
camps the quantity made accessible was smaller as there was less 
danger of disastrous fires in (luartcrs under canvas. For each com¬ 
pany there was a lavatory witn 12 vitreous bowls with wooden seats 
and a urinal trough 18 It. long, besides 10 shower-baths and a wash 
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trough 22 ft. long; a storage tank of 560 gal. capacity att.ichud to a 
heater Buppliccl aljundant hot water. Where possible the sewagi; was 
discharged directly into running streams; where desirable, septic 
tanks were installed or its treatment. Steam-heating was provided 
or all hospitals, and in four instances for the whole cantonment 
because ol rigorous elimatie conditions. In 12 cantonments and in 
the It. camps stoves for heating were placed in the various apart¬ 
ments. Central power i.lants furnished electric lighting in all eases. 
INO specia type of road was reiiuired, but specifications were pre¬ 
pared tor brick, cement concrete, bituminous macadam, and water- 
bound Iiiacadam. I he width was usually i« ft., but in some cases 
24. buch walks as were built were usually of wood. 

Tables I. and 11 „ from ullicial rcixirts of the War Department.give 
the n,-line and location of each c.intonment and camp, the nundier 
of buildings erected and the amounts allotted for construction 
(from July j 1917 to June 30 1918 inclusive):— 


Tadle ].—National Army Cantuuiiients. 


Camp 

Location 

Build' 

iujis 

Capacity 

Cost 

( usicr . 

I)evcu3 

1 )ix 

. 

Kuiibton 
(iordon 
(irant . 
jackson 

Lewis . 
Meade . 

Pike . 
Sherman 
Taylor . 

Tra\'is . 

Upton . 

liuttlo Creek, Mich. 
A>’er, Mass, 
Wrij^htstow'n, N.J, 
De.K Moines, la. . 
Fort Kilcy, Kan. . 
Allanta, Cia. 
Koekford, Ill. 
('olumbia, S.C. 
Petersburg, Va. . 
Am. Lake, Wash, 
Admiral, Md. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
C'hillicothe.O. . 
Louisville, Ky. 

Ft. Houston, Tex. 
Vu])hank, N.Y, . 

”l,2«2 

1.. ?.34 
1,414 
1,401) 
1,401 

1.4.1.3 

1.. 515 

1.. 5.54 

1.. 5.32 
I, (1(17 

1,460 

1,488 

1.. 378 
' .,S6,3 
1.449 
1,48(1 

3545« 

42,806 

42,227 

42,806 

41,1(12 

42,819 

44.(819 

49.721 

46.2.32 

42,830 

4.F843 

,39.<)04 

4.3,424 

42,8(K) 

4.1,567 

$ 9,748,(8)4 

11 

11,687,666 
8,178,402 

8,1)44,98(1 

9,900,238 

10.72.3,383 

14,oo4,oc)3 

8,319,841 

11,848,9 )8 
9,(><i3,0<)2 

10.6,33.476 

8 ,o 57 ,o (>5 

7.64'.379 

12,554.994 

Totals .... 

2 , 3.,367 

682,4.19 

J 163,723,047 


Tari.e II.—National Guard Camps. 


C'anij) 

Location 

Build- 

in^^s 

Capacity 

Cost 

Be.iure^ard 
Bowie . 

Cody . 
Doniphan . 
Fremont 
rirtKMio 

1lanrock 
Kcnrny 

Lucian . 
Mac.'Xrthur . 
McC'lellan . 
.S{'\ ier . 
Shelby . 
Sherid.in 
Wiidsworth . 
Wheeler 

.’Me.'candria. La. . 
I'nrt Worth. Tox. 
Ihuninj*, N.M. 

I'ori Sin, Okla. 
f’alo/\Ito, ('al. 
Charlotte, N.C. . 
August.;, (ia. 
land:) N’ista, Cal, 

1 ImiNtuii, Tex. 
Waco, dVx. . 
.Anniston, Ala. 
(Ireenvillo.S.C. . 
H.iltiebbiir^:, Mias. 
Moiilj^omery, Ala. 
Sp.irl.inl)urj>, S.C. 
Macon, tja. . 

1 ,(l(iH 

I ,,329 

1,2()9 
1.267 

1.124 

1.125 

I .,319 

848 

1.329 

1.284 

1.55 1 

1.218 

1,206 
(.277 
1.414 
1,229 

26 . 1.21 

4 -b«f><> 

44 .<).SO 

40,183 

30,IKK1 

48.305 

48,099 

,32,066 

44.899 

45.074 
57.7.18 
4 1.693 

,36,010 

41.953 

5(1.249 

43.011 

?. 3 . 835 . 2 iK 

, 3 . 1 . 59.282 

3.7,5,3.088 

2,790,228 

2 .. 5 0 3 . 5.54 
4.033.081 

. 3 . 218 , 1)2 

3,6(10,(148 

3 ,( 126 ,I ()9 

3.049,519 

4.270,516 

2 . 919.894 

4 .. 389 . 3 1 4 
2 , 9 ( 81,027 

3.761,510 

3.303.I62 

Totals ..... 

19,887 

690.269 

f 54 ,(i 09 , 6 S 2 


BARRfiS, MAURICE (iSCi,i- ), French novelist and poli¬ 
tician (see 3.4,V|), published La CoUinc inspiree (ipi^); but 
after 1914 was occuiiicd almost exclusively with subjects aris¬ 
ing out of the Wj.rhl War. La grutulc PitU dt's Hgtises Fran- 
(1U14); L'Ame fraitgaisc cl la Guerre (1915); La Lorraine, 
devaslee (1919); Lc Rt/man do rj£nc/gie nationale (1919) were 
amongst his later works. He also published literary addrcs.ses 
and lectures. 

BARRIE, SIR JAMES MATTHEW, Hakt. (i860- ), British 

novelist and dramatist (.tcc ;t.43s), devoted himself after 1010 
almost exclusively to drama, lie produced, amongst other 
plays, Rosalind (1912); The Will and The Adored One (1913); 
Der Tag (1914); K-osy Rapture (191,3); A Kiss for Cinderella 
(1916); Dear Brutus (1917); and Mury Rose (1920). He was 
created a baronet in 1913. 

BARRILI, ANTONIO GIULIO (1836-1908), Italian novelist 
(s'cc 3.436), died Aug. 13 uioS. His last work, a volume of poems, 
Canzoni al venta, was publisheil posthumously in 1911. 

BARRINGTON, RUTLAND IGeokge Rutland Fleet] (1853- 
), English actor, was born at I’cngc, Kent, Jan. 15 1843, 
and was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school. He appeared 
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first al the Olympic theatre, London, in 1874. Three years 
later he joined D’Oyley Carte’s company at the Opera 
Coniiquc and appeared in Gilbert and .Sullivan’s opera The 
Sorcerer. From that time onwards he was identified with the for¬ 
tunes of the long series of these operas, which ran conlinuou.sly 
from 1877 to i88q and were revived at frequent intervals. 
In 1908 and 1911 he jiublished two volumes of Recollections 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS, England {.see 3,443),—The pop. 
(63,770 in iqii), which more than doubled during the World 
War, was estimated at 78,000 in 1020. The shipbuilding yards 
developed greatly and war vessels of all types, including 
dreadnoughts and submarines, were constructeil during the 
war. The Cavendish dock .adjoining the Ramsden dock on the 
E., 146 ac. in extent, has been leased by the Furness Railw.ay 
Co. to the firm of Vickers Ltd. for the construction of airship 
sheds and for the mameuvriiig of airships and dirigibles. 'The 
airshij) factory is situated on Waliiey I., which is connected 
with the mainland by a bridge with an opening span of 1 20 ft. 
for the pass.age of vessels. Among the public buildings con¬ 
structed since 1911 are the town hall with a clock tower 170 ft. 
high, built at a cost of ,{70,000, and a working-men's club and 
institute, the gift of a former mayor; ,a new Carnegie library was 
in course of erection in 1021. 

Vickerstown on Walney 1 . is a rapidly growing towri.ship of 
model workmen’s houses and is becoming more and more a 
residential suburb of Barrow. It has the James Dunn park on 
the E. and the Biggar Bank, a public recreation ground facing 
the Irish Sea, on the W. side of the island. 

BARRY, ALFRED (iSeb-Kjio), English bishop (see 3.444), 
died .at Windsor April i 1910. 

BARRYMORE, ETHEL (1.870- ), American actress, was 

bom Aug. 15 1879 in Thiladclphia, and was educated at 
the Convent of Notre Dame in that city. She made her 
debut in 1896 in the company of her uncle, John Drew. In 
1897 she first appeared in England in Secret Service, and with 
.Sir Henry Irving’s company in The Beils and Peter the Great 
(i8o8)._ She was first starred by Charles Frohman in Captain 
Jenks in iqoo, and subsefiucntly became one of the leading 
nctres.scs in the United St.ates, 

Her brother, John BARitVMoRr. (1882- ), who first 

appeared on the stage in Magda in 1903, had also, by 1921, estab¬ 
lished his position as one of the foremost American actors as had 
also another brother, Lionel, whose first appearance was in 

1893. 

BARTELS, HANS VON (1856-1913), German painter {see 
3.447), died at Munich Oct. 5 1913. 

BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN GEORGE (1S60-1920), Scottish car¬ 
tographer, was born in Edinburgh March 22 i860, the elder 
son of John Bartholomew, also a cartographer {see 3.4.50). 
J. G. Bartholomew was educ.ated at the Edinburgh high 
school and university, and succeeded his father as head of the 
business of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute. In this 
cajiacity he maintained and improved the unsurjiassed reputa¬ 
tion for scientific cartography and exquisite reproduction which 
the firm h.ad already acquired; in iiarticular, he extended and 
popularized the use of layer ” colours exhibiting relief of the 
land, applying this method not only in the reduction of ordnance 
sun'ey maps but in many other instances, including general 
atlases, of which the finest example is that published by The 
dimes since the close of the World W’ar. Bartholomew was 
associated with Sir John ^lurray and others in connexion with 
the mapiiing of results of the " C'hallenger ” expedition, the 
bathymetrical survey of the Scotti.sh lochs, and other scientific 
studies. He planned a physical atlas on a large scale and with 
the coliperation of Dr. A. J. Herbertson published the Atlas 
of Meteorology in 1800, which at once became a standard work. 
The volume on zoogeography, in collaboration with W. Eagle 
Clarke and 1 *. H. Grimshaw, followed in 1911. His written 
works include a bibliography of authoritative maps of all 
countries (1891) and a gazetteer of the British Isles; and he 
interested himself greatly in geographical education, helping 
to found the lectureship in geography in the university of 
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E<Iinl)urgh, as well as the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 
He was one of the founiler.s and for many years hon. sec. of 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. He dieii at Cintra 
April 13 i()20, but the management of the Edinburgh Geo¬ 
graphical Institute remained in his family. 

BARTHOU, LOUIS (iSb2- ), French slate.sman, advocate, 
author, journalist, and lecturer, was born at Oleron Aug. 
25 1862. He was elected to Parliament in 1880, and five years 
later he became Minister of Public Works. He was succe.s- 
sively Minister of the Interior (Aug. 7806 to June 1S08); Minister 
of Public Works (March-Oct. 1006 and in the subsequent 
Clemenceau Gabinet until July joO()); Minister of Justice 
from July igog until March igi.t; prime minister from May 
22 to Dec. 2 10T3; Minister of Stale in the Painleve Ministry 
during the World War, .sub.sequenlly sueceeding Ribot as Min¬ 
ister for Foreign Affairs; Mini.ster of War Jan. 16 1021. His 
most notable political achievement was the manner in which 
he pushetl through the I'hree '\’e<ar.s’ Service Bill, which was a 
response to German military preparations before the war of 7014. 
He was elected a member of the French Ac.ademy in 7018. 

BARTON, CLARA (182]-1012), American philanthroi>isl (.tee 
,5.452), die<l at Glen Echo, Md., Aiiril 12 igi2. She is the only 
woman whose name has been taken by a post of the G.A.R. 

See Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster, Clara Barton, llumartilarian 
(tgiB), which outlines her career with extracts from records, letters, 
and contemporary papers. 

BARTON, SIR EDMUND (1840-7020), Australian .statesman 
and judge, was born at Sydney, N.S.W., Jan. 18 1840. He was 
educated at the Sydney grammar school and the university 
of Sydney, where he won many distinction.s, and was called 
to the N.S.W bar in 1S71, becoming Q.C. in i88g. At the 
age of ,50 he entered the N.S.W. Legislature as representa¬ 
tive for Sydney University, and remained a member of 
cither the Assembly or the Legislative Council for many years. 
During 1883-7 he was SjicaKer of the A.ssenibly and in :88g 
and again in i8gi he was for a time Attorney General. In 1807, 
after the death of Sir Henry Ptirkes, he became senior repre¬ 
sentative for N.S.W. to the Federal Convention. He was a 
keen supporter of I'cclcration and in igoo led the delegation 
sent to London with the Australian Commonwealth bill. In 
loot he became the first Prime Minister of federated Australia, 
holding also the portfolio of External .AfTairs. Ilis two years of 
office were much troubled by iiarly strife. He had been a life¬ 
long supporter of Preference, but his majority over Sir George 
Reid ami the I’ree Traders wits small and the Labour party held 
the balance. In 7<)0,i he was glad to resign office and accept 
the api)ointmcnt of Senior I'uisne Judge of the High Court of 
Au.stralia. In tool he was sworn of the Privy Council and in 
1002 he was created G.C.M.G. He died suddenly at Medlow 
Bath, near Sydney, Jan. 6 igeo. Known affectionately as the 
“ lather of Australia,” Edmund Bartoii inspired through his 
long career as a politician a deep personal devotion. His 
magniticent talents were used more for the advain ement of 
his ideals and the help of his friends than in the servii'c of his 
personal ambitions. Like a genitil Dr. Johnson in conversa¬ 
tion, he made easy captives of British statesmen on his visits 
to London. One of his sons was the first Rhodes scholar from 
N.b.W. to Oxford. 

BARUCH, BERNARD MANNES (1870- ), American finan¬ 

cier, was born in Camden, S.C., Aug. 70 7S70. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 788g. For many 
years he was a member of the New York Slock Exchange 
but sold his seat in 1017. He first eainc into national prom¬ 
inence when appointed by I’resident Wilson as a member of 
the advisory committee of the Council of National Dcfen.se 
in 1016, and after America’s entrance into the World War 
he held many important positions. He was chairman of 
the Committee on Raw Materials, Minerals and Metals, and 
was in charge of purchases by the War Industries Board. He 
was also appointed u member of the commission in charge of 
all purchases made for the Allies. He became chairman of the 
War Industries Board in igi8 but resigned at the close of the 
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year. In 1010 he was a member of the Supreme Economic 
Council of the Peace Conference in I’aris and in the same year 
was appointed by President Wilson as a member of the Indus¬ 
trial Conference in Washington. He wrote The Making of the 
Reparation and Eennomie See.linns of the. Treaty (1020). 

BASCOM, JOHN (1827-igti), American educationist and philo¬ 
sophical writer (sec 3.458), died Oct. 3 tgii at Williamstown, 
Mass. 

BASEBALL; see .8PORT8 AND GAMES. 

BASHFORTH, FRANCIS (7810-1072), English mathematician, 
was born at Thurnscoc, Yorks., Jan. 8 7810. Second wrangler 
in i8.t3, he was elected a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
briilge; and having taken orders, he was rector of Minting, 
Lines., from 1857 to kjoS. His interest in ballistics led him to 
make a series of experiments between 1864 and 7SS0, tqion which 
our present knowledge of air-resi.stancc is founded (jee 3.271). 
'I'hc Bashforth chronogniph for recording the velocity of shot 
(.HC 6.303) w.as his invention, and he received a pension from 
the Government and a grant of £2,000 for his work. For some 
time he w;us professor of aiqilied mathematics to the advanced 
class of artillery officers at Woolwich. He died at Woodhall 
S]>a. Lines., Feb. 72 1012. 

BASSERMANN, ERNST (1854-1077), German politician and 
leader of the National Liberal party, was born June 26 1S54 
at Wolsag in the Black Forest. He began his career in 78S0 
as a lawyer at Mannheim, h'rom 1885 to 1802 he was a deputy 
in the Baden Diet, and from 18(13, with brief interruptions, 
a member of the Reichstag. In 1005 the National Liberal 
]>arty elected him as president of the party. In the Reichstag 
he enjoyed a high reputation as a siieaker, and hi- exercised an 
eminent influence on the course of politics. He died July 17 
1077 at Mannheim. 

BASTIAN, ADOLF (1S26-1005), German ethnologist (see 
3.500), died in 1005, 

BATAILLE, FfiLIX HENRY (1872- ). French poet and 

playwright, was born at Nimes April 4 7872, and was edu¬ 
cated at the lycee Henri IV. at Paris and the lycee Janson 
lie Sailly. He brought out his first play, La Belle an hois 
dormant, in 1804 and his first volume of poetry, La Cliamhrc 
htanehe, in 1805. His dramatic work ini-ludes La IJprcuse 
(18116); Ton Sang and L’Einhantement (igoo); Lc Masiiui: and 
Resurrection (1002); Maman C'olihri (igo.;); La Marthe Nupliale 
(1005); Bolichc (tgo6); Les Flambeaux (igt.’); Lc P/ialene (11113). 
Among his later poems may be mentioned La Divine Tragcdie 
(igi6) and La Quadrature de i'Amour (diuo). Notre Image, in 
which Rejanc made one of her hist appearances, Les So'iirs 
d'Amour (1010), I’TTomme a la Rose (unto) and I,a Tendresse 
(igei), are among his recent successful plays. 

BATEMAN, KATE IMrs. Ciiowe] (1842-1017), Ameriran ac¬ 
tress (,vcc 3.50S), died in London April 8 11117. She had since 
78112 conducted a sthool of acting, appearing only rarely on 
the stage; but she (ilayed l,.aily Kew in Colonel Neveomr at 
His Majesty's theatre, London, in 1006, the nurse in Medea 
at the Savoy theatre in 1007 and Kirjipa in False Gods at His 
Majesty’s in Toot). 

BATESON, WILLIAM (7861- ), British biologist, was 

born at Whitby Aug. 8 1861, the .son of the Rev. W. A. Bate¬ 
son, some time master of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was educated at Rugby and ,St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Imcarac famous for his biological investigations, which 
included important researches on Mcndelism and the deter¬ 
mination of sex. In 18114 he published Materials for the Study 
oj Variation. In igo7 he gave the Silliman lecture at Vale Uni¬ 
versity, from igo8 to igog was profe.ssor of biology at Cam¬ 
bridge, and in igio was appointed director of the John Innes 
Hortiiultural Institution at Merton Park, .Surrey. From 1Q12 
to 1014 he was I'ullcrian professor of physiology at the Royal 
Institution, and in 1014 was president of the British Associa¬ 
tion. He received the Darwin medal of the Royal Society, of 
which he was a fellow, in 1004, His other works include 
Mendel's Principles of Heredilv (igoi) and Problems of Genetics 
(1013), besides many short studies on biological subjects. 
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BAUER, GUSTAV (1870- ), German Socialist, and first 

chancellor of the republican German Reich, was born Jan. 6 1870 
at Darkehncn in East Prussia. At an early stage of his career 
he took up the secretarial work of the German 'J'rades Unions 
movement and in igoS became president of the general committee 
of the I'rades Unions of Germany, Elected a member of the old 
Reichstag in igi2, he was apjiointed on Oct. 5 1018 Secretary 
of State for the Department of Labour in the Government of 
I’rince Max of Btiden, the last Government under the old 
regime. In Feb. igio he was appointed Minister of Labour in 
the rcpubli<'iin Governmenl of the German Reich and on June ai 
af the same year president of the Ministry which was installed 
to aeec'itt the Peace 'J’rcaty of Versailles. The new eoustitution 
of the Reich having been enacted, the president of the Ministry 
resumed, in accordance with its jmovisions, the old title of 
chancellor (Koiiliskanzlcr) and Bauer was the first to bold this 
oflice under the republican regime. He remained chancellor 
until the Kap]) rniip of March tc)20, when he lied with the 
president of the Reich, Ebert, and the rest of the Ministry to 
Dresden and afterwards to .Stuttgart. On their return the 
Ministry was reconstructed and Bauer made way for the second 
republican chancellor, Hermann Muller, himself becoming for a 
brief period the Minister of the Treasury {Rrklisscluilzmiiiislrr). 

BAUER, OTTO (1881- ), Austrian politici.an, was bom 

.Sept. 5 r88i, the son of a Viennc.se mamifacturer. He 
entered the faculty of jurisprudence at the university of 
Vienna, devoting himself especially to the study of economies, 
principally under Biihm-Bawerk. As a student he took an active 
part in the work of the Social Democrat ie party, and w;is early 
a zealous contributor to the Arhcilc.r-Zciluiig. lie served in the 
campaign of 1014, and was a prisoner of war in Russia from 1015 
to J017. After his return (0 Vienna he was elected a member of 
the committee of the Social Dcmorratic [larty, and became the 
leader of the increasingly influential Left group. After the 
revolution he .succeeded, in Kov. igrX, his master Viktor 
Adler as Slate .Secretary for Foreign AtTairs. In this capacity he 
energetically supported the idea of the union of German Au.stria 
with (’lermany. During the peace negotiations at St. Germain 
in July lOlO he retired from his oflice, but rcm.ained .until 
Get. a member of the Socialization Commission. He subse¬ 
quently became one of the most conspicuous leaders of the 
.SociarDcmocralic parly in the Constituent National Assembly 
and in the National Parliament {Naliomlral), his speeches 
dealing mainly vsdth linitncial questions, such as the tax on capi¬ 
tal, and foreign affairs. 

His works are: Die National!tuteufraf,c iind die Sozialdemoiratie 
(igoS); Die Teurrung (igil): Itafknnkrirr. iind Ihulyhe Welt- 
piiiiiik (igiJ); D/e rasttu/ie Revolution urid das eurnpuise.he Prole¬ 
tariat (1917); BoUchfioismus oder Sozialdemukralic ? (1920). 

BAVARIA, a territory and free state of Germany (rce J-Sa.l)- 
—The j)op. of Bavaria, with which Colturg had voluntarily 
united in 1920, was, according to the cen.sus of igig, 7 .i 40 ,dJ 4 ; 
without Coburg 7,000,024, in 1010 6,887,201. 

PoUlicii! History, joio-21. —The two last years of the life 
of the J’rinee-Regenl I.uitpold Were (haracterized by an iu- 
tensifieation of internal political conflicts which arose from 
the increasing estrangement between the Podewils Government 
and the majority of the Diet {LandUitCl consisting of the Catholic 
Centre party. 

In the siininier of 1910 Minister of Finance von PfafT had suc¬ 
ceeded without much diirieiill>' in pas.sing an imtJortant measure of 
taxation rtSurni by tlie vote ot tlu’ non-Socialist parties and had thus 
l>een able to introduce a general income tax in rirrler to eoiisolidate 
the hnuneial pfcsilion of the ctnintry. But tlie rcsistanee with which, 
in the following year, the Minister of Comrnunication.s, von Frauen- 
dorfer, and the w'hoic Cabinet met the rieinaiid of the Centre for 
the suppre.s.sion of the South German Railway Men’s Union, on the 
ground of its alleged Socialist tendencies, soon led to an open con¬ 
flict between the majority and the Government. On Nov. 8 19JI 
the majority of the Finanee Committee of the Diet refused to di.s- 
russ with Frauendorfer the vote for the estimates of his department. 
The (iovemnient, in the hope of solving the ronfliet and relaxing 
the strain of the internal situation, induecd the aged Regent to onler 
the ilissolutlon of the Diet. This was done on Nov. 14. For the 
elections which took jilacc on Feb. 5 1912, the Liberal parties, the 
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Social Democrats and the Bavarian Farmers' Le.ague {Bayerischer 
Bauernhund) concluded an alliance the effect of which was that only 
one candidate was set up by the allied parlies in each cnnstitueiicy 
against the candidate of the Centre. The Podewils Cabinet resigned 
on the day of the elections in order to give the Crown a free hand 
according to the results. These results did not fulfil expectations. 
The Centre returned an absolute majority in the Diet, although their 
allies, the Conservatives, came imek with much less than half their 
former .strength. The Lilier.'ds, the Sottial Democrats and the Farm¬ 
ers’ League gaintxl seals, but not enough to overthn^w . he Clerical- 
Consenative majority. 

The Prince-Regent entrusted the imivtT.sity profe.ssor. Dr. Baron 
von llertling (alterwards Chancellor ol the German Empire J917 8), 
who also sat in the Reiehst.ig in Berlin as a member of the Catholic 
Centre p,arty, with the Itjrmatiun of a ministry. Baron von llertling 
acted in the sense ot hi.s eommissirm; he selected Iw'o of the le,ading 
nwmla-rsof the Centre and filled the remaining posts witli polititally 
colourless oflieials. The hope that the elections would have relieved 
the strained condition of internal polities was not at first fulfilled. 
On the contrary the eonlruversy about the treatment ol the South 
German Railwtiy Men's Union was further embittered Ivy the i.ssue 
of an ortlinanee which demanded from the w'orkers on the railvv.iys 
the .signature of a paper certifying Iheir loyalty; and the i.ssue of a 
secret ordinance on toleration of the exercise of (vriestly functions 
by memivers of the Jesuit Orrler, which was still forbidden by a Law 
of the empire, roused the opposition to tbe llertling Ministry to 
increased violence. By a deeision of live Fetieral Council of No\'. 28 
1912 dis.vvowing this secret edict of the Bavarian Government, the 
controversy abivut the Jesuits was eliminated, but new subjects of 
ronfliet soon arose. 

On Dec. 12 1012 Prince-Regent Luitpokl died in his ninety- 
second year. His son Louis iissumcd the regency, and look 
the oath to the constilution on Dec. 21. 

The movement for eniling the regency (which h,id lasted since 
1886 and was due to the insanity of King Otto) and conferring the 
royal digtuty upon the Regent, coincided in point of time with the 
iiifl introduced by tlie Government for increasing the Civil List from 
4-2 to .5-4 million marks (figyo.oixi). After protracted debates, by 
which the internal conflicts of the country were intensified, the Diet 
on Oil. 30 1913 passed, by a majority of 122 against 27 Social 
DemocTatir votes, an amendment to the eon.stitntion ending the 
regency and enabling the Prince-Regent, Louis, to assume ro>'al 
authority. .After tlie Upper Chamber had given its assent, Prince 
Louis issued a proclamation on Nov. 5 announcing his assumption 
of the crown. ’I'hc demanil for the increase in the Civil List was 
granted by the Diet on Nov. 21 against a minority of 50 Liberals 
and Sicial Democrats. 

I The ir«r Period. —The truce to party polities (Burgfriedcii), 
which had completely silciired political conflicts at the out¬ 
break of the war, continued as an after-effect, to mitigate them. 
In 1015 the edict regarding the dccl.aration of loyally to be 
signed by the railway-men was withdrawn: in 1916 the Mini.sler 
of the Interior, von Soden, who was widely attacked on the 
ground of his agrarian food policy, was replaced by the former 
Minister of the Interior, von Brctlreich, while Gen. von Hcllin- 
gralh replaced Gen. von Kress as ^Minister of War. In the later 
years of the war, when discontent clue to the ojipressivc war 
burdens was .acrompanied by increasingly powerful efforts 
to rany domestic reform, resolutions of the Social Democrats 
in favour of jvroportional rcpre.scnlation, a parliamentary 
regime, aiul the abolit ion of the tipper Chamber were repeatedly 
rejected by the mtijorily of the Chamber of Deputies; but the 
Government promised at least to introduce a hill for the overdue 
reform of the Upper House (Kammer dcr Rcirhsrate). On 
Nov. 10 1917 Count (as he had now beromc) llertling re.signed 
the preshlency of the Ministry in order to assume the office of 
chancellor of the empire. He was succeeded by Herr von 
Dandl, hitherto chief of the Civil Cabinet of the King. 

The imminence of the revolution, a consequence of the dis¬ 
content excited by the increasing burdens imposed Ivy the war, 
made itself felt as f,ar back as Jan. 191S in Bavaria as in the 
empire. The band of Independent Socialists led by the Social 
Democratic newspaper editor, Kurt Eisner, did not succeed, 
it is true, in launching a general strike of munition workers, 
but there were demonstrations in Niiniberg and Fiirth and also 
in Munich, leading in some cases to street conflicts. Eisner 
himself and a number of his partisans were arrested and kept 
in custody with a view to their trial. He was set at liberty only 
by the political amnesty which the Government of Prince Max 
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of Baden issued for the whole empire. In the summer and 
autumn of the year iqtS tlicre were instances of insuliordina- 
tion in one or two Bavarian garrison towns among troojis who 
were being sent off to relieve regiments at the front. Such 
breaches of discipline intlicated opposition to the war in the 
army and among the population. Eisner was set up t>y the 
Indepctident Socialists in Oct. 1918 as their candidate at a by- 
election for the Reichstag in the constituency of Munich. At 
a series of elcctioti meetings he advoratctl the idea of a violent 
rising of the masses with the object of rajtidly ending the war 
and overthrowing the niling authorities. 

AJlcr the War. —On Nov. 7 the Social Democratic party 
and the IndeiK-ndent Socialists organized a mass-meeting 
on the Thcrcsienwiese, a large park in Munich, in favour of 
peace; it was attended by about 150,000 workmen and passed 
off without incident. After the close of the meeting, however, 
Eisner with his adherents marched through the city, called 
out the soldiers fmm the barracks, occupied the guard-house 
of the royal residen<'c, and formed on the same evening a 
provisional Workmen’s and Soldi<'rs’ Council which held its 
first sitting in the building of the Diet. It sat all night, and a 
proclamation issued in the early hours of the morning an¬ 
nounced the deposition of the dynasty and the conversion of 
Bavaria into a reiiublic. As the soldiers, with the exieption 
of the officers, were tilmost unanimously in .sympathy with the 
action of Eisner, and as the working classes and the rural peasantry 
led by the two Farmers’ Letiguers, Joseph and Karl Dandorfer, 
made common catise with him, no serious resistance was offered. 
The King had left Munich on the evening of Nov. 7 and taken 
refuge in the castle of Anif in Salzburg. On Nov. 8 the Work¬ 
men’s and Sohiiers’ Council in Munich elected a new revolution¬ 
ary tiovernment with Eisner at its head as Minister-President. 
Other members of the new Ministry, in addition to Majority 
and Independent .Socialists, were Prof. Jaffe as Minister of 
Finance and the former Minister von T'rauendorfer as Minister 
of Communications. The new Government issued on Nov. 15 
an elaborate [irognimme, and Eisner himself endeavoured by 
the appointment of the pacifist Prof. Dr. I'oerster as diplomatic 
envoy to Berne and by wireless messages to the Allies to pro¬ 
mote the conclusion of ])eaee on toleralile conditions. lie 
encountered vigorous ojiposition in the Bavarian press, in¬ 
cluding Socialist journals, on account of these jiroceedings 
and above ail on account of his hostility to the (iovernment of 
the Commissaries of the People which had just been formed in 
Berlin. There was a powerful movement in favour of instituting 
genertil elections for the Constituent Bavarian National As¬ 
sembly, but Eisner only yielded to it on Dec. 5. 'I'j^. elections 
were fixed for Jan. 12 lyio. On Jan. 6 iQig tht^^volutionary 
Government issued an ordinance setting a provisional 
con.stitution, which conferred upon hlinistry supreme 
e.xecutive powers and a veto upon ^tjcisions of the Diet. In 
the event of the veto’s being eniojoyed, the vote of the people 
was to give the fimil decision.^, Tlie revolutionary Government 
was, moreover, to exercisif. legislative powers until the enact¬ 
ment of a definitive institution. The elections of Jan. 12 
resulted in a powerful displacement of political power towards 
the Left. Tire Bavarian Pco]lie’s Party {Volkspartci), which 
had constituted itself on an independent basis as the successor 
of the Catholic Centre party in Bavaria, won 06 .seats, the 
German People’s Party (former National Liberals) tind the 
German Nationalists (old Conservatives) nine seats, the Farm¬ 
ers'League 15 seats, the Democrats 25 seats, and the Social 
Democrats 62 seats. 

The Niitional Assembly was convoked for Feb. 21. Mean¬ 
while the masttes had becoj^S more and more extremist in 
the Bavarian capital. TlMn^wcrc repeated demonstrations 
which led to collisions Although Eisner made great 

efforts to prevent bloodM^ff^ould not make up his mind 
to dissociate himself uneiBtf«^jlty extremist elements 

which were coquetting wolXjBju^cvist ideas. On Feb. 21, when 
on his way to the Diet inform it of the resignation 

of the revolutionary Gov^imentjBnd to invite it to elect a new 


ministry, he was shot dead by Count Arco, a former officer. 
Before the Assembly could adopt any attitude towards this 
assassination, it was broken up by the infuriated adherents 
of Eisner. Men armed with pistols stormed the House and the 
Social Democratic Minister of the Interior, Auer, who had 
been wrongly accused of participation in the conspiracy against 
Eisner, was severely wounded by a shot in the che.st, while one 
deputy and one official were morttilly wounded. There followed 
a period of lawlessness when everyone did as he ]ilcasctl, since 
there was no organ of any kind for exercising the .sovereign 
powers of State. The Congress of Councils (Soviets), which 
met after the assassination of Eisner, arrogated to itself supreme 
power, and it was only after protracted negotiations between 
this Congress and the Social Democratic piirty, which had 
identified itself with the opixjsition in the provinces to the 
usurjiation of the Munich Congress, that it was possible to 
form a new Government. The Social Democratic deputy, Hoff¬ 
mann, who had been Minister of Education under Eisner, 
undertook the presidency of the Ministry; the Government was 
composed of Independent (extreme) and Majority (moderate) 
Socialists. The National Assembly met for one brief sitting 
and transferred the power of legislatioit to the Ministry until 
law and order could be reestablished. Meanwhile things did 
not settle down; on the contrary, the situation in the capital 
became more and more confused. As the Government did 
not consider that it possessed in Munich the power to ctirry 
through its will, it left the city two days before the jiroelamation 
of the Councils (.Soviet) Republic and betook it.self to Northern 
Biivariii, where it hoped to find supiiort .among those sections 
of the poimlution whose opinions were Democratic. In Munich 
a dictatorship of a number of extremists, under the inlluenceof 
Bolshevists such as Levin and Levine-Nis.scn, held sway for 
four weeks under the name of Councils Republic. Tjfg fugitive 
Socialist Government took up its residence at Baipperg, where 
the National Assembly also met. Witfj the military support 
of the Reich, action with I’russiap, IVUrttcmberg and Bavarian 
troops was initiated agaijijf t.^unich and culminated in the 
capture of the capit(4|.and tjie suppression of the extremist 
insurrection after ^ere fighting on May i, a, and 3. 

The final pha^ipf the struggle wgs characterized by some 
acts of barbaritXf such as the murder of a number of hostages, 
induding t^iCountess M'esttirp, in a ctUar by the Soviet extrem¬ 
ists. .ynfortunately in the suppression of the “Red Terror” 
gr;i^ excesses were likewise perpetrated by the other side. 
Ttiere were numerous summitry executions and arbitrary 
arrests, so that in some instances persons who were entirely inno¬ 
cent lost their lives or were jjut in jirison. Northern Bavaria 
had taken no part wliatcver in the movement. The Diet re¬ 
mained for the time being at Bamberg. The Government, after 
the Independent Socialists had left it, was converted into a 
coidition by the inclusion of two members of the Democriitic 
and two of the Biivarian (Catholic) People’s party, with Fioff- 
mann as Minister-l’resiilent. It .submitted to the Diet the ilraft 
of a constitution which gave effect to the ideas of parlitimcntary 
democracy and which also provided for the exerci.se of the 
referendum under certain conditions. A number of other 
measures for comiileting the edifice of the democratic State 
were submitteil, and the whole session of the Diet at Bamberg 
was occupied with the consideration of these. The constitution 
(sec below), the Teachers aitd Schools law and a number of 
other imfairtant laws were passed. The new constitution bears 
the date of Aug. 14 igig. 

It wtis only in the late autumn when order had been restored 
throughout the whole country that the Government and the 
Diet returned to Munich. In order to prevent the recurrence 
of a situation like that which had existed under the Councils 
(Soviet) Republic, the Government had causefl so-called 
Eiinpohncrwchrm (volunteer defense forces of the inhabitants) 
to be formed; in these armed bodies the citizens who took their 
stand ui>on the constitution united on a democratic basis for the 
protection of public order and for the defen.se of the constitu¬ 
tion against popular emetUcs. They elected their own leaders 
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and endeavoured to act as private organizations without 
any connexion with regular military bodies. The idea of the 
F.inwohnerwclirr.n rapitlly took a firm hold, especially among 
the non-Socialist [bUrgcrlich] section of the population, so that 
those bands of volunteers developed into a powerful and well- 
armed volunteer organization. The Kapp Pulsr.h which had 
resulted in a change of Government in the Reich, also pro¬ 
duced certain elTeets in Bavaria. Although the movement did 
not secure any open adherents there, it brought about a domestic 
crisis in the course of which the Socialist ministers left the 
Cabinet. A I’rovincial Government president, von Kahr, wjis 
elected president of tbe Ministry, and the members of the 
Cabinet were taken from the adherents of the Bavarian (Cath¬ 
olic) I’eople’s party, the Democrats and the Liberal Fanners’ 
League [Bauernbund). The elections for the Diet, which took 
place simultaneously with those for the Reichstag on June 6 
IQ20, exhibited a natural reaction after the hard.ships which the 
country had had to suffer from the excesses of tlie extremist 
groups during the i8 months following upon the revolution; 
there was a great increase in the stremgth of the non-Socialist 
{liUrgcrIicIi) [)artieB. Only 27 So<ial Democrats, 22 members 
of the lndei)cndcnt Socialist jiarty and two Communists were 
elected, while on the other haml 108 members of the non- 
Soeialist parties were returned. Among the latter the Demo¬ 
crats had, however, lost many scats to the (ierman Nation¬ 
alists (the old Conservatives) and to the German Teople’s 
parly (the old National Liberals), llerr von Kahr was agtun 
entrusted with the formation of a Cabinet; he selectetl one 
Farmers’ Leaguer, one Cierman Nationalist (Comservative) 
and one Democrat, and filled the other ministerial jiosts with 
members of the Bavarian I'eople's jiarty and with ofilcials 
who were in aym{>alhy with tlud party. lie received |«)werful 
support from a ptirty organization in the country whiih wnis 
the rival of the l armers’ J-eague, the Catholic IV.asants’ Union 
{BaKcriivi'ri'.iii), at the heail of which was the gifted and impular 
Dr. Heim, who has been calhal “ the uncrowned King of Ba- 
variii.” On the whole the country remained free from domestic 
disturbances. On the other hand the necessity of disarming and 
disbanding the Einivuliiimirlireit in accordance with the Treaty 
of Versailles led to protracted and difiicult negotiations with the 
Goc’ernment of the Reich and to tin exceedingly critical situation 
for the Kahr Ministry in Bavaria itself, as that Ministry had 
made the maintenance of the JCimvolincrwidircn one of the 
principal planks in its platform. 

In conse<|uencc of the ultimatum of the AUied I’owers the 
situation with regard to the disarmament of the P.hm'uhm-r- 
U'thri-n became acute as between the Reich and Bavtiria in May 
i<)2i. Direct diiilomatic representations were made to the 
Baviirian Government; for Franec, in s|iile of a provision in the 
new comstitution of the Reich (.Art. 78), had accredited a 
minister to Bavaria, wdiile Great Britain had ultimately sent 
a diplomatic consul. Herr von Kahr wiis fimally (onstrained 
to announce that in agreement with the leaders of the Eiimoh- 
ncrwrhr the Bavarian Government were |)repared to make the 
sacrifice of distirmamenl. The Government had jrreviou.sly 
been vigorously l)ressed in this sense by the Oi>{>osition and 
in partii idar by the Independent .Socialists. Their leader, 
Gareis, an able young man in his thirty-.sei ond year, was 
assassin.ated, doubtless by the hand of a ri'actionary, on his way 
home from a meeting on the evening of June 0 1021, an event 
which once ntore threatened to arou.se the insurrectionary fury 
of the industrial masses. 

Altogether the i)osilion of Bavaria within the Reich remained 
in many respects a source of perjilexity in Much w'ould 

deliend upon the degree of success with wdiich tlie Central 
Government (of the Rciih) in Berlin might be able to grapiile 
with problems of home, and more c.si)ecially of foreign ])olicy 
in carrying out the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

( 0 ..S.) 

77 ;(,' New CmistUuHnn .— During the night hetween Nov. 7 
and Nov. K 1018, before the imperial regime had been over¬ 
thrown iji Berlin (Nov. 9), the revolution broke out at Munich. 
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Tlie Hourp of Wittelsbarh was expelled. The Independent Social¬ 
ist, Kurl Eisner, one of the most remarkable personalities of 
the revolution, put himself at the head of the revolutionary 
Ciovcmment. It was contemplated that a newly elected Diet 
{Ltiitdla^) should provide the new republic of Bavaria with a 
bfisis of IcKalily by mcan.s of a constitution. The electoral 
regulations issued with this object on Dec. c; igi8 conferred 
the franchise upon all Bavarians, without distinction of sex, 
who had reached their twentieth year. In order, however, to 
Safeguard the results of the revolution Eisner’s Government 
promulgated before the elections for the Diet a provisional 
fundamental law of the Slate for the “ Stieialisl ^Republic of 
Bavaria,” and this fundamental law provided for the establish¬ 
ment of parliamentary Govemment. TTic Diet was to have 
met on Feb. 21 1919. On that day Ki.sner was assassinated; the 
di.sordi’rs which followed prevented the Diet from taking 
in hand at once the ]»rei)aration of the definitive constitution. 
What the Diet adojjtetl in the first instance was once more a 
|»rovisional “ Fundamental Daw of the State,” which cor- 
resiMinded in esstmlials with the first provisional law and came 
into force on April 2 1919. Thereafter the fre.sh revolution of 
the Communists, which had been llirealening since the assassina¬ 
tion of Eisner, broke out. Under the leadership of Rtissian Bol¬ 
sheviks, the “ Councils Republic ” of Bavaria was set up. 
By May i the donunation of the Comnujiilsts was again at an 
end. 'Jlie Diet could reassemble, though, at first, not in Munich. 
On May 28 1010, the draft of the text of a constitution for the 
“Free Slate of Bavaria” was submitted to the Diet by the 
TToffmanii h’inistry. After detailed consiiieration the Consti¬ 
tution was voted and came into force on Aug. 14 1919. 

The eoiKtitiition starts frr)m the assumption that Bavaria eon- 
tinnes to Ih’ a slate within the German Keieh, although it ha'=i had 
to rede a great part of its former rights to the Koich This eonception 
wa'i still more strongly emphasj/ed in Ei’.ner’s jirovisional '* Funda¬ 
mental Law of the St.atc ’’ than in the ronstilullon which was finally 
adopted; for Eiriier's ftmil.inu’iil.d law w.a'^ ln‘aded l>y the <leelara- 
lioii, “ Bavaria is a memlier of the United Stales of GcrniaTty (the 
German Keieh)-” Ivisncr itidecd vigorously dcletulefl the eoneeption 
of fedcnilism in opiMisition to the view that (ierniany had h> the 
revolution become a .single, united state (Kinltritsitaat). On the 
publication of th(‘ first draft of the constitution of the Keieli, which 
w'as essentially nnitarist, Eisner bronglit alK)ut a conference of 
rrprc’scntativr.s of the (iennan states, at whii'h the .^outh Ck'nnan 
states succeeded in .securing the institution of a ix'rnuinent “ ('oin- 
inittce of the States." I’his romiuittee or deleg.ition cooperated 
in the legislation which followed, particularly in the preparation of 
the new constitution of the Keieh. 'I'lie Hcichsrat, the federative 
organ of the Keieh. originated in this committee. It is true that 
ikivaria, notwithstatuliug its rosistaui-f, had not otilv to give up 
its “ Keserved Rights,’*^ but also toaequie.sce in consideralile limita¬ 
tions of its indepeiKicnce. h had to cede to the Keieh the eontrol of 
foreign policy, of the army and of eommunirations, in pniticular the 
railways; it may not mamtain in foreign countries either legations 
or consulates of its own. It has also been subieeled to considerable 
n'stric'tiuns iji its ec'onnmic policy by the Reic'h, a.s eronomie legisla¬ 
tion falls W'ithin the eomjietence of the Intter, while the finance 
legislation of the Kekh has appropriated almost all the sources of 
tavalion. All the gre.Uer were the elTort.s matlc in the Bavarian 
cotislilulioTi to give efTect in its iirovision.s to the reshlue of sover¬ 
eignty which has been left to the territories (llie Free Stales) in the 
Keieh. It goes so far in this regard that some of its firovisions can 
srareoly be brought into harmony with the ennstilulion of the 
Keieh. The form of the State is prescrilierl for the territories by the 
e»mslitiilion of the Reich. 

Bavaria aeef>rdingly is, like the Keieh, a “ Free Slate " (re¬ 
public). 'File powers of the Slate (sovereignly) proceed from the 
people. It is in the Parlian'enl, the Diet {Lavdta^), that the powers 
of the State arc actually ve.sled. Bavaria is thus, like the Keieh, a 
“ representativ’c demormry,” but it is a deiiKKTary without “ the 
.sc'parathin of lh(‘ powers"; for it docs not possess an orgmn for the 
exec’utivc with rights eijual to those of the Diet—a president. 'J'lie 
ministry isappointeti b>’ the Diet and is answerable to it; a minister 
must at once resign when the Diet expresses its want of confulencc in 
him. The rights of the Diet arc, however, limited by the fact that 
it is left open to the people itself to exercise the powers of the State 
directly. This may take place if, by a " demand of the people ” 
(the initiative*), the popular decision {Volki>nit.srhridung) regarding 
a law or regarding the (lissolution of the Diet is brought into action. 
In order to bring about n decision of this eharai'ter, a fijrinal prn- 


* Reservatrechte, which were secured for it under the constitution 
of the Hohenzollern Emiiire. 
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poKiI, which must havp been supported by at least one-tenth of the 
citizens possessing the franrhis<', is requisite. If it be a rase of an 
alteration of the c(mstituti«>ii or of the dissolution of the Diet, the 
support of one-liflh of the clertorale is retjuired. This riglit of direct 
cooperation l)y the oeople is intended to be a substitute for the 
“ balance of powers ’’ which is lacking in the amslitulion. To this 
extent the Bavarian constitution, as indeed the constitutions of the 
other (jernian territories and that of the Reich, contains an element 
which signifies “ direct (k'niocracy.” 

The Diet consists of a single ChamlxT. 'I'here is no Upper House. 
All men and women who have completed their twentieth year l»avc 
the franchise. They elect the deputies I)y secret ballot on the biLsis 
of proportional reiiresenlalion, arranged so that there is a deputy for 
ev'cry 40,000 inhabitants. The <leliuls of ele('toraI [irocedure arc 
fixed by a separate electoral law. Onlv citizens of H.avaria wlu) have 
completed their twenty-filth year are eligible. 

The ministry is appoin<e<{ by the Diet in the following manner. 
First the minister-presitlent is elet led. He submits a list of the 
candidates whom he jinqxjses for the other ministerial posts, and the 
ministers are appointed with the assent of the Diet. It is not req¬ 
uisite that minislers should be inemliers of the Diet. The re.il 
organ of the executive is the niiuistry as a whole, but it is at the N\me 
lime, as follows Iroui what has been said, dependent upon the D»-!. 
The ministry a<IopLs its deeisioiis by majority. 'I'he mini'.ler- 
president presiilcs over the wliole minisfr)' and has a casting vote 
when the voting is ccpudly divi{led. The ministry distributes the 
affairs of the state among llie <iifferent ministerial departments and 
makes the appointments to the most important administrative poj>ls. 
It issues general ordinanees for the condurt of adminisir.ition and 
decides U|xm the legislative measures which are to be snbmilled 
in the name of the tioveniment to the Diet. If a minister in the 
e.xercise of his ofime has designedly or by gross negligence infringe*! 
the. constitution or one of the laws, lie may be impearhetl by resolu¬ 
tion of the Diet Ixdore the C'ourt of Jurisdiction in State Afl'airs 
{St(iatsi^i’rkhti>hi\f). The p(‘naltv for ministers who are found guilty 
is dismissal from office. The majority of the Court of jurisdiction in 
State .Affairs consists of members of the Diet; the mtnorily is com¬ 
posed of official judges. 

Legislation is conducted in the billowing manner: The Did 
volCb upon the l)ills which are initiated among its own members or 
arc laid before it by the popular initiative {Volkshrgchrnt). An 
appeal to the popular decision {Volhsrntsclu'idutry,)^ or referendum, 
on a legislative measure arises (i) when the Diet rejects a viopular 
domand {Volki>ln‘yf'hrvn) for the enactment of a law; or (2) when 
the Diet passes a law without a popular demand for it having been 
presented, and when thereupon an appeal is made to the popular 
decision {Volkst'ftischvulutty) either in consequence of a resolnthm of 
the mini.stry or in consequence of a popular ^iomaml ( V(ilk.sWfirlirrn) 
for the referendum. 'I'here is, however, an important class of laws 
which are exempt from the rofcrenduin, in particular laws relating 
to the budget or relating to taxes or excise duties, and laws <lcaling 
willi the s^daries of officials. I'here is likewise no referendum in the 
case of a law which the Diet has (leclare<l to be urgent. 

'I'he e.slimafes are annually fixed by the Diet by legislation. But, 
in order to preclude reckless finance on the ]iarl of the Diet, the 
constitution prescribes that, on the demand ol the ministry, there 
shall be a second reading of those financial resolutions which have 
tile effect of increasing the amount of the items or of introducing 
fresh items of expenditure. .At the second lime of voting such resolu¬ 
tions a majority of two-thirds of the members present is requisite, 
(hire the measure is voted, it is disi)atched by the president of the 
Diet and the whole ministry, and is promulgated. (W. v. B.) 

BAZIN, REN£ (1S5 ), French novelist .mfl man of let¬ 
ters {sec produced two further novels, Daviilec Bird 

and (iiniiiill’li uhandowii (1014I, as well a.s a volume of 
travel sketches, Nord-Swi AmUriquc, cic. (1013) in the pre-war 
period. After 1014 he published two volumes of war .sketches, 
Pages rcliginiscs (1015) and Aujourd'hid et dcniain (iqi6), as 
well as two novels, La Closcrk dc Champdohnl (lyi?) and Lcs 
Houveaux Oticrle (lyio). 

BEACH, REX (1S77- ), Amcric.an writer, was born at 

Atwood, Mich., Sept. 1 1877. He was educated at Kollins 
College., Fla. (iSgi-h), the Chicago College of Law (i8(/)-7), 
and Kent College of Law, Chicago (iSyy-igoo). 

His tales of adventure include Paretners (11)05); The Spoilers 
t ii)06, also dramatiwd); 'J'lie Barrier (1907); The Silver Horde (U)<s)); 
Going Some (lyio, also draraali/.eri); The Nc'er-do-Well (lyii); 
The Net (1912); The Iron Trail (i9ij)| The Auction Block (1914); 
Heart of the Sunset (1915); Kainhml!\tiwi (i9i()): The Crimson 
Gardenia, and Other Idles of Adventure ( 1919 ); lAiughing Bill Hyde 
and Other Stories (1917); Too Fat to Fight (1919); Oh, Shnotl (1921). 

BEATTY, DAVID BEATTY, ist Eart, (1871- ), British 

admiral, was born in Ireland in 1871, the son of Capt. D. L. 
Beatty, 4th Hussars, of Borodalc. He was not, as so many 
navitl officers are, predestined to his profession by family asso- 
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I elation or tradition, which in his case took its tone chiefly 
from the army and the hunting-field; his father was a well- 
known figure in the Leicestershire world of the ’eighties and 
’nineties. That David alone of the family went into the navy 
was largely a matter of accident, and his own choice at the age 
of 13, when he W'as sent to the Royal Naval Academy at Gos¬ 
port, can certainly have had little to do with it. Yet within 3.'! 
years of that d:ttc he had run through the whole gamut of naval 
possibilities, including those attained only rarely by naval 
men of any age—Commandcr-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, 
Adniiral-of the-Flect, and First Sea Lord—to say nothing of 
an earlilom, the thanks of Parliament, the O.M., and the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinliurgh [Tniversity. His sea service combined 
the maximum of variety with a minimum of mere routine. As 
midshipman he served in the Mediterranean flagship “Alex¬ 
andra” and with the tniining .squadron in the “Ruby.” He 
was sub-lieulcnant in the “ Nile ” and the yacht “ Victoria and 
Albert.” Ills .six years of .service as lieutenant were passed in 
the “ Ruby," “ Cttmpcrdown ” and “ Trafalgar in the Ports¬ 
mouth destroyer llotilla, and in the Nile gunboats. Ilis .service 
there and in the battles of Atbara and Omdunnan won 
him his commandership, and in that rank he served in the 
“ Barllour.” The Boxer rising gave him another opportunity 
of active service; he was wounded while in command of a shore 
parly, when his dash and leadership won him further promo¬ 
tion, and he herame captain at the record age of twenty-nine. 
From i()oo to 1910 he w:is in command surecssively of the 
cruisers “ Juno,” “ Arrog:inl ” and “ .Suffolk,” and the battle¬ 
ship “ Queen.” In the naval m.'nifeuvrcs of 10T2 he flew in the 
“Aboukir” his ilag as rear-admir:d, a rank which he had 
attained 24 years from the day the boy of 13 had entered Gos¬ 
port .Aiademy. 

F.vcn up to this point his career esiahlishos a record in the 
history of the navy. It was, in a .sense, ,so far a.s the navy was 
coneerned, an obscure career, unhelped by “ inlluenec,” un¬ 
known to the public, undistinguished l)y the kind of fame 
attained by the [lu-ssing of examinations. It was remarkable 
only by its brilliant rapiility. What he had done he had done 
by himself, and he had come under no personal influence, with 
the possil)Ie exception of that of Lord Kilehener as Sirdar, that 
hud l>arlicularly inspired or mouliled him. lie was never at tlic 
top of any of the lists of his rank, but generally near the bottom, 
from which he wouhl leap, by sheer merit of service, to a similar 
humble position at the bottom of the nc.xt list, thus passing on 
the ladder hosts of officers who were laboriou.sly climbing hy 
the routine of seniority and the death or promotion of those 
above them. To make legal his promotion to (lag rank in toio 
a S|)ccial Order in Council h;tfl to be passed, as he had not served 
the statutory time in roinmand of a shij) at sea. His two Admir¬ 
alty appointments afforded him brief hut valuable experience. 
Wliile still a cajituin lie had acted for about a year as naval 
adviser to the War Council; and under Mr. Churchill he became 
naval .secretary to the F'irst Lord. In this eaiiaeity he assisted 
at the conferenec held at Malta in 1012 when the derision w:is 
.made to reconstitute the Mediterranean Heel by replacing the 
older battleships hy a smaller but more modern forec of battle 
cruisers. Tn 1913 he w.as appointed to the command of the 
First Battle Cruiser .Squadron, the fasle.st and most powerful 
scouting force ever launched, and hoisted his flag in the “ Lion ” 
(March i). 

From this brief outline of his service career it will l>c observed 
that Beatty escaped two things. By seizing every opportunity 
for fighting servirc he avoided that long period of drudgery in 
big ships which had for some time been recognized as having 
a deadening effect on the fighting spiril and initiative of naval 
officers Similarly he was equally successful in avoiding long * 
periods of shore service at the Admiralty which, valuable as 
they may be as a training in administrative work, do not lend 
to develop the entirely different set of qualities demanded of 
an oftiecr in high command afloat in time of war. Of adminis¬ 
trative work in the large .sense Beatty had practically no expe¬ 
rience at all when he hoisted his flag in the “ Lion ” and pro- 
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ceeded to train the newly formed squadron. In some ways it 
was an advantage. He came to this vital task with an original 
and untrammelled view of its essential objects, with an instinct 
for warfare developed in actual fighting, and with a mind 
undulled Ijy subservience to that long grind of routine which is 
the inevitable avenue to flag rank except for the fortunate few 
who, like him, can gain early promotion for fighting services, 
'throughout his career, when Beatty was given the choice of 
decoration or other distinction as a reward for such service, he 
always chose promotion. He had an instinctive certainty that 
war with (lermany would come in his time; and in .so far as it 
lay in his imwer to shape his career, he shaped it so that he 
should be in a [losition to take a leading hand when the hour 
struck. As it was, with all the brilliant rapidity of his advance¬ 
ment, the war came just a little too soon to give him at the out¬ 
set, and at the most vital moment, the jtosition of commander- 
in-chief, which no doubt would have come to him almost :is a 
matter of course if he liiid had a little longer in which to jirove 
his undoubted qualifications for that post. When he did su<- 
ceed to it the pioneer work of fleet organization had been done 
by Sir John Jcllicoe, and the policy governing the use of the 
(irand I'lect as a strategic wetipon had been, for good or ill, 
definitely established. 

When the World Wtir broke out, Beatty, although long 
marked by tin intelligetit few as certain to achieve distinction, 
was i)ractically unknown to the navy at kirge. 'J'he routine 
Home fleet service in which officers get to know each other 
intimately had claimed little of his time; and when he took 
command of the battle cruisers even Lord Fisher had never 
met him. But a very few weeks of wttr service revealed his 
qualify .as ti leader. In the action of the Heligoland Bight 
(.\ug. loi.t), a reconnais.sancc of light craft in which the 
hattie cruisers were aiding in suiiport of Commodores Keyes 
and 'I’yrwhilt, .Sir Jlaviil Beatty exhibited his remarkable 
instinct for being at the right jilace at the right moment. J’artly 
owing to faulty Admiralty dispositions the British light craft, 
after the first object of the itctioti had been achieveil, were in 
danger of being rut off when Adml. Beatty, acting not so 
much on information as on his intuitive sense of the position, 
turned back through a submarine-infested area and arrived 
just in time to save them and sink every German .ship in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 'J'hen and throughout the war his 
battle cruisiTS were the spetirhe.ad of the British n.-iv.al forces. 
Ill a score of oiierations of which, as they did not result in con¬ 
tact W'ilh the enemy, hi.story takes no note, and in the two which 
ileveloped into fleet actions. Beatty, in his famous flagship 
the *' Lion,'' was the leading spirit and jiivot of the fighting 
forces, A true disciple of Nelson, he was a rebel agtiinst the 
iifficial conception of Britisli strategy that, iirovidcd the enemy 
were properly' cxnilaiin'd, his destruction was a kind of luxury 
that might lie indulged in only on condition that the containing 
force was not unduly riskist. Beatty, on the other hand, was 
inspired with tin- siiirit of attack. He had unique (|u:ilities as a 
leader which made men willing to follow him anywhere, and to 
aihieve the imiiossiblc; but apart from his dash and counage 
lie showed consummate shill and ctiution in dealing xvith the 
new hidden eh-ments which have iilaced so great a jKiwcr in the 
hands of the defensive in modern naval warfare. At the battle 
of the Dogger Bank (Jan. 24 loi.t) he ehased the enemy for 
three hours, iniliclitig such severe puiii.shment that the 
“ liliicher ” was sunk and the “ Seydlitz ” and “ Dcrfflingcr ” 
and “ Moltke” were in full flight, the two former in a bat- 
li red condition, when the “ Lion,” which as head of the pur¬ 
suing line liad received heavy piunishment, was ]iut out of 
action, ami the command devolved on Kcar-.Admh .Sir Archi¬ 
bald Moore, 'bhis officer, wliose flag was flying in the “New 
Zealand,” gave no orders ituring the vital 40 minutes following 
the “Lion’s” disablement. Adml. Beatty's .signals to “keep 
nearer to the enemy ” were either missed or misunderiitood by 
the sliips immediately following him, with the result that touch 
with the German battle cruisers was lost, and what was on the 
point of lieroming a complete victory was left merely as an 
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indecisive castigation of the enemy. The facts of this action, 
which had not been officially made public up to the spring of 
iy2i, were first given at that date in Mr. Filson Young’s With 
the Batik Cruisers, containing a very full account of the battle, 
with track charts and the actual text and times of the signals 
made.* 

Beatty’s brilliant handling of the battle cruisers in the battle 
of Jutland is discussed in the article on that action (see 
Jutland, Battle oe). Some months later (Dec. iqi6) he 
succeeded Sir John Jcllicoe as C'ommander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Fleet, in which capacity he received the surrender of the 
German fleet on Nov. 21 iqiS. He was raised to the peerage 
in iqig as Earl Beatty, Viset. Borodale of Borodale, Baron 
Beatty of the North Sea, receiving the thanks of riirliamcnt 
and £100,000. At the same time he was awarded the 
G.C.B., the O.M. and other honours and decorations. In 
Joig he became First Sea Lord, and immediately set in motion 
measures for a reorganization of the naval staff on lines which 
would give the younger school of naval thouglit and experience 
a chance to make itself fell. He attended at Washington, D.C., 
in Ig2i the Conference on the l.imitalion of Armament. 

'Phe following estimate of Lord Beatty was given, in the book 
referred to, by Mr. Filson Young, who bad served on his staff in 
the “ Lion.” 

“ One who ha.s scrx'cd him and observed him closc'ly in the .stress 
of war may at least bear this testimony to his eoncinet in the chaiiter 
of his life which is already over: that in everylhing that he did or 
attenipled he showed forth in hini.seU anc! evoked in others the 
fighting spirit that made I'.iigland iitvineible in the jin-st. The com¬ 
mon view of him as a dashing leader trusiiiig largely to luek, which 
so much endears a man to the ordinary English mind, is singularly 
untrue, ft w.is not the mere instinct of the hnntiiig-field, strong as 
it was in him, that hrrniglit him to the head of the Navy. His 
eantion and tiis scnisc of rcsponsiliilitv were just as remarkable us 
his enterprise: but ihev were never alkmed to obscure or dominate 
the figluiiig spirit. Perhaps the greatest tribute one tan jiay to him 
and to the Navy is to say that in the t|te,iUties in which he iiroved 
siepreiiie he was not exee|ilitineel. belt lyiac.el; and it w.ns liet:aiise he 
was a preiehiet of the motlern Navy niiei eontaineel in himself all its 
iiio.st ehareteierislie t|iealilies, that the ,\avy would have trusted 
and followed hint anywhere.” 

Lord Beatty married in looi Ethel, dtiughler of Marshall 
Field, sen., of Chicago; of his two .sons the elder, Viscount 
Borodale, was in iej2i it cadet in tlie Koyal Neivj’. (F'. Y.) 

BEAUCHAMP, WILLIAM LYGON, 7Tir Earl (1872- ), 

English polilifiien, was born in Lemtlon Feb, 20 1R72, the 
eldest .son of the Olh carl. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Churcli, Oxford, and afterwards entered public life as a 
Liberal. In iSoi he succeeded his father in the title. He was 
mayor of Worce.stcr from i8e)5 to iSeifi, cenel in ]8e)7 became a 
memleer of the London .School Board. In iSgej lie was api>ointcd 
gove'rnor of N.S.W., but in igoi returned to England. In 
ie)07 lie became lord steward of the royal liousehold, and in 
igio entered Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet as first commissioner of 
works and loril iiresident of the rouni il. retaining the latter 
]K)st on the reconstruction of the Government in 1014. He 
received the Order of the Garter in 1014, and retired in IQ15. 
Lord Beauchamp wjus from igofi to 1007 captain of the Honour¬ 
able Corps of Gcntlcnu'ii-at-.Yrms, and in igi^ was made lord 
wanlen of the Cinque I’orls. He married in IQ02 Lady Lcttice 
Grosvenor, daughter of Etirl Grosvenor and sister of the 2nd 
Duke of Westminster. 

BEAVERBROOK, WILLIAM MAXWELL AITKEN, ist Baron 
(1870- ), British politician, was bom at Newcastle, New 

Brunswick, on May 25 1870, the son of the Rev. William 
Aitken, Presbyterian minister of Newcastle. He was edu¬ 
cated at Newcastle, and afterwards went into luisincss, where 
he had a very successful career as a financier. Having made 

' The Financial Secretary to the .Admiralty answered in the 
aflinmitive a question asked in the House of Commons on May 
4 1921 by Viset. Ciirzon as to whether the account given in 
this tsKik miglit be taken as correct, its publication then relieved 
Adml. Beatty of any responsibility for the somewhat misleading 
version originally issued hy the Admiralty of his own dispatch after 
the lattlc. 
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a large fortune at a comparatively early age, he came to 
England in lyio, and stood successfully for the House of Com¬ 
mons as Unionist candidate for Ashton-undcr-Lyne. He was 
from the first an intimate friend and adviser of Mr. Bonar Law 
when the latter became the Unionist leader. In loi 1 he was 
knighted. In 1015 he went to France with the Canadian expe¬ 
ditionary force as “ Eye-Witness,” and in 1016 heeame the 
representative of the Canadian Covernment at the front, also 
doing valuable propaganda work. He was created a baronet in 
June igi6, and the same year was raised to the peerage. In 
n;i7 he was apitointed otlieer in charge of the Canadian war 
records, and in iqi8 entered the Covernment as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in succession to Lord Cawley and direc¬ 
tor of the Ministry of Information in succession to Sir Edward 
Carson, but resigned in Oct. of the same year. Lonl Beaver- 
brook becitme one of the chief proprietors of the London Daily 
Express, and in 11)16-7 published Ciiimdu in Elanders. 

BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST (1840-101.)), C.erman social¬ 
ist {see 3.601). During liebel’s last years his views regarding 
the revision of the Social Democratic programme underwent a 
considerable change; he ultimately favoured revision in the 
sense of coilperation with non-Socialist political parties in 
democratic reforms. In the Reichstag he continueil to oppose 
with great energy the woriil policy and the naval expansion with 
which William II. and his successive chancellors were identitied. 
At the same time he guarded himself against the reproach of 
favouring a policy of non-resistance to foreign aggression, and 
on one occasion declareil that he would be the first to shoulder 
his rifle if Clermany were invaded. His attitude towards imperial | 
and autocratic Russia was throughout uncompromising. He 
denounced the complaisance of rriuce Bulow’s Government 
towards the Russian Government in rcsjx'ct of the treatment of 
Russian political refugees, and it would hardly be too much to 
say that he would have welcomed a rupture with Rus.sia on 
almost any ground. His influence in this regard powerfully 
contributed to foster those sentiments in the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party which led it, a year after his death, to ac( laim the 
declaration of war against Russia on Aug. i 1014. In inter¬ 
nal affairs he particularly distinguished himself by his de¬ 
nunciation of the maltreatment of soldiers by otTiiers and 
still more frequently by non-commissioned otliccrs. His elTorts 
in this matter had re<-eivcd great encouragement when Albert 
of Saxony (iH.’H-igoa) issued an edict dealing with the mal¬ 
treatment of soldiers in the Sitxon contingent, thus cutting the 
ground from under the feet of the Imperial Government, which 
had pcrsi.stently attempted to deny or to c.xplain awiiy the 
cases adduced by Th-bel. Rebel had amivssed a fortune—some 
£.(0,000, it is said—from the proceeds of his writings, and this 
was increased by a legacy of some f’o.ooo li-ft him, curiously 
enough. By an otlieer who had i>rofiled by his advice in a dis¬ 
ciplinary which the oliicer’had once been involved. He 

owned a viTli'bn the Laki' of Zuruh where in later life he spent 
a great'part Olathe year. One of his last public appearances 
was at’an Tntlitnational I’cace ('onfeiencc at Bern in 101,3. 
He diftd at a sanatorium at I’assuggin, .Switzerland, on Aug. 13 
iqT3. '• 

BEOKi FRIEDRICH, Coitn't (1,830-1020), Austrian general, 
was bbrh at Freiburg im Breisgau, and cnierial the army in 
1848. dUe distinguished himself as chicf-of-statl of an infantry 
division at Magenta, and in 186) w'as made i)ersonal aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor. He hehl this iiosition, with that of .adju¬ 
tant-general and chief of the imperial military chancery until 
iSSit, winning the Emperor's confidence and exercising Ihl 
greatest influence on all military questions. In 1866 he acted tfe 
the Emperor’s confidential agent at the lu'adquarters of Meld- 
Marshal Benedek, before atid after the battle of Kimiggriitz, 
and his advice was of great importance, though it was not 
always followed. In 187S he was entrusted with a similar mks- 
sion to the commander-in-chief of the troops operating in Bos¬ 
nia. In 18S2 he was made chief of the general staff of the Impe¬ 
rial and Royal army, an exalted ])Osition which he occui)ied till 
1906. Not only was his advice listened to in military affairs, 
• These figures indicate the volume 


but he frequently exercised great influence on important politi¬ 
cal and personal questions, gaining a great reputation through¬ 
out the monarchy as one of its most influential men. His clear 
judgment and practical common-sense en,abled him to see and 
judge men and things from a [)Urcly objective standpoint. He 
was retired at the age of 77, with every possible sign of honour, 
and was appointed commander of the Imperial Guard. He took 
no part in the World War, and died in Feb. 1020. (A. K.) 

BECKWITH, J(AMES) CARROLL (1,8,32- 1017), American por¬ 
trait painter {stw. 3.610*). He exhibited at St. Louis in 1004 
‘‘ The Nautilus ” and a portrait of Mrs. Beckwith. Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and West Point possess examples of his works, and 
the New York Public Library has a collection of his crayon 
and pencil drawings. He died in New York, Oct. 24 IQ17. 

BEECHAM, SIR THOMAS, 2nu Bakt. (1870- ), Engli.sh 

music.al conductor, was boni April 20 1870, son of .Sir Joseph 
Bcccham, ist hart. (184S-1016), who had made a large for¬ 
tune at St. Helens, Lancs., .as jiroprietor of ” Bcecham's 
Pills.” Young Beecham was educated at Rossall and for a 
time .at Wadh.am Gollcge, Oxford. His father was keenly inter¬ 
ested in music and hacl given fin.ancial support to a number of 
musical enterprises in the North of F.ngland, where the son 
acquired considerable experieme as a conductor. In 100.3 he 
gave his first concert in London with the (Jueen's Hall orches¬ 
tra. A little later he founded first the New Symphony orchestra 
and next the Bcccham orchestra, both first-rate concerns. In 
11)00 he appeared in London as opera conductor, and in Feb. 
of the following year the Beecham Gpera Co., consisting entirely 
of English-speaking singers, was inaugurated. Tlu' season was 
started at Covent Garden in the following year when among 
other operas iiroduced for the first lime- in London were St raii.ss's 
FJeklra (l-'cb. loio), Delius's Romeo and Juliel in the Village 
and Debussy’s L'Enfiiiil I’rodignc. In the same year there was 
a further season at His Majesty’s theatre during which Strauss’s 
Eetiersnol was given, its London premiere. Further London 
seasons followed in later years, all with decided artistic success. 
These led up to the great climax when in IQ13 the Bcccham sea¬ 
son of opera and ballet at Covent Garden included the produc¬ 
tion of Strauss’s Ko.senkavcilicr and 'J'he, Legend of Joseph. 
Later in the same year there was a magnificent season at Drury 
Lane of Russian opera and ballet, made famous not only by the 
splenilour of the productions of Russian ojiera in the vernacu¬ 
lar, which in all probability wmild never otherwi.se have been 
heard in London, but by the remarkable singing and still more 
remarkable acting of Shaliapin, who then made his first appear¬ 
ance in England. During the .second and third years of the 
World War there were Beecham .seasons of opera at the .Shaftes¬ 
bury and Akhvych theiitrcs, when pronounced success was 
achieved by performances of Valkyrie and Tristan and Isolde 
sung in English. Beccham’s own version of Bach’s cantata 
Phoebus and Pan was given at the latter theatre. In 1517 the 
Bcccham Opera Co. were once more at Drury Lane, and in 
1020 Bcccham organized a somewhat ill-starred cosmopolitan 
*' grand ” season at Covent Garden, during which Puccini’s so- 
s-alled triptych, II Taharro, Snor Angelica and Gianni Sehieihi, 
was given for the first time in Great Britain. From 101.3 to 
IQ18 Beecham was conductor of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
whose very existence during the World War he practically 
guaranteed. In ic)i6 he w.as knighted, and shortly afterwards 
he succeeded to his father’s baronetcy. The lavish expenditure 
of his private fortune upon ojiera in English ultimately led to 
financial embarrassments which in 1920-1 necessitated the sus¬ 
pension of his musical activities. 

BEECHING, HENRY CHARLES (18.317-1919), English divine 
and author {sec 3.640), who was appointed dean of Norwich 
in loii, died at Norwich Feb. 25 1919. 

BEERBOHM. MAX (1872- ), English writer and carka- 

turist, was born in London Aug. 24 1872, the son of Julius 
Beerbohm and Fdiza Draper, and half-brother of the actor, 
.Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. He was educated at Charter- 
house and Merton CoUegc, Oxford, and afterwards became 
well known as a contributor to the Yellow Book and dramatic 
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critic on the Saturday Review. He married in iqioMiss Florence 
Kahn, of Mcmjjhis, Tennessee, and afterwards took up his resi¬ 
dence at Rapallo, Italy. His published writings include The 
Works of Max Beerhohm, containing the famous ess:iy on 
George IV., and also A Defence of Cosmetics (1806); 2 'he Happy 
Hypocrite (1807); More (iXoq); Zulc.ika Dobson (1011); A 
Christmas Garland (igiz); Seven Men (ioiq), and And Even 
Now (i(j2o). He also contributed to and edited the Life of Sir 
Herbert Heerbohm Tree, published in kjso. He is well known 
by his caricatures, of which cxhiliitions have been held in Lon¬ 
don at the Carfax Gallery (kjoO) ami the Leicester Galleries 
(igii, loi.t, 1021). In r()i7, a Modern Loan exhibition at the 
Grosveiior Galleries included a group of 15 caricatures entitled 
“Rossetti ami His Friends.” Many of his caricatures have 
been published in Caricatures of I'wrnly-Jive. Gcnllemen (i8g6); 
The Second Childhood of John Bull (iqoi); The Poets' Corner 
(1004); A Book of Caricatures (1Q07); Fifty Caricatures (igi.t)- 
His delicate and incisive satire has found its best material in 
the peculiarities of individuals in every section of society. 
Movements he almost invariably typifies by some well-known 
personality. Pledged to no party, his friends have occasioned 
some of his most characteristic work, notidily the series dealing 
with the New Fnglish .'\rt Clul) anil with Mr. Balfour. Like 
Forain and .Steinlein in his detachment, he lacks their univer¬ 
sality; and complete appreciation of his art implies an intimate 
knowledge of current alTiiirs. . 4 s a draughtsman be is not fault¬ 
less, and sometimes resorts to the veriest conventions; but his 
freedom of line, feeling for delicate colour and sense of de.sign 
are remarkable, e.speciallv in his later work. (W. G. C.) 

BEERE, MRS. BERNARD [Fak.n-y Mary] (iRsti-ioi.s), Eng¬ 
lish actress, was born at Norwich Oct. i; iSi;(). She was the 
daughter of Wilby Whitehead and was trained for the stage 
by Herman Vezin, appearing first in the Opera Comique, 
London, in 1877. Liiter she played F.milia in Othello and 
various old F.nglish comedy jiarts at the St. James’s theatre. 
In 1SS4 she was engaged by the Bancrofts to play leading parts 
in Ftdora and other dramas at the llaymarket. In nSoi she 
played Lady Teazle in Charles Wyndbam'.s production of 
School for Scandal, and two years later Mrs. Arbuthnot with 
Herbert Tree in Oscar Wilde's .1 Woman of No Importance. 
She was three times married, but for stage purposes retained 
the name of her second husband. In igoo she married Mr. A. C. 
S. Olivier. She died in London March 25 1015. 

BEESLY, EDWARD SPENCER (iS jj-ioi.':), English positivist 
(4fc ,t.f)44), died at St. Leonards-on-Sca July 7 1(715. 

BEGAS, REINHOLD (1831-1011), German sculptor (.vcc 3.652), 
died .Aug. 3 igi 1. 

BEHAVIOURISM. —In the earlier article on iNSTim-r {see 
14.648) and also, though perhaps less obviously, in that on 
iNTELLlGliNCn IN .Animals (jcc 14.6S0), the stress was laid on 
behaviour. In later years attention has been turned more and 
more to what has become known in I his connexion as “be¬ 
haviourism.” What then is beha\-iourism? It has features in 
common with iiragmatism and with neo-realism. It is however 
(as is the. case with these other ’isms) somewhat difticult to 
doline. If we seek to elicit from the writings of this or that 
behaviourist a clear statement of the doctrine he champions or 
accejits, we find not a little divergence of oiiinion. And per¬ 
haps each would remind us that J. J. Thomson has sjioken of 
science as a policy rather than a creed. W'hat then is their 
common policy? One may reply without much fear of misin¬ 
terpreting their aim: A resolute apiilication of radical empiri¬ 
cism in the scientific interjiretation of all behaviour and conduct. 

In this interpretation a good deal turns on the relation of 
behaviour to consciousness, in .some .sense of this word. “ Critics 
of behaviourism,” says AVciss (i()i8), “ do not recognize clearly 
enough that the term ‘ consciousness ’ varies in its meaning with 
nearly every jicrson who uses it. There is no generally accepted 
definition or de.scription; and the fact that psychologists and 
philosophers have been unable to reach an agreement is one of 
the conditions which has precipitated behaviourism.” As to 
behaviourists themselves he tells us that, thus far, they have 
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agreed that the most convenient procedure is not to use it at 
all. It needs, however, but little acquaintance with their writings 
to realize that, so far is this from being a matter of common 
agreement among them, there is much discussion of the sense 
in which the adjective “ conscious ” as applied to behaviour is 
to be understood. Here again opinions differ. But let us put 
the question in a rather different form. Let us ask; In what 
sense is the word “ consciousness ” to be rejected by every 
behaviourist? As to the answer to this (|uestion there is a far 
larger measure of agreement. 

In 1004 William James asked the question; Does conscious¬ 
ness exist? His reply w'as that it does not exist as an hypos- 
tatized entity with the unique privilege of activity, but that it 
does exist as a function. In its negative aspect his answer 
excludes “ the hypothesis of trans-empirical reality,” i.r. that 
from which proceeds what is sometimes spoken of as “ an alien 
influx into nature.” The transcendental Ego of the philosophies, 
he urges, shows how “ the .spiritual princijile attenuates itself 
to a thoroughly ghostly condition.” And he says roundly: 
“ I believe that ‘ consciousness,’ when once it has eviqxiratcd 
to this estate of pure diaphaneity, is on the [mint of disappear¬ 
ing altogether. Tho.se who still cling to it arc clinging to a mere 
echo, the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘ soul ’ 
upon the air of philosophy.” There is no activity of conscious¬ 
ness in this sense. “ The healthy thing for philosophy is to 
leave off grubbing underground (in the realm of the trans- 
empirical) for what cfiects effectuation or what makes action 
act.” Activity in an empirical sense there is in plenty. It is 
change in progress referred to some “ storm-centre ” of change. 
It is change intrinsic to some system and not merely imposed 
upon it from without. But there is for scientifir treatment no 
activity of a trans-empirical entity which may be regarded as 
the source of such change. When therefore a behaviourist says 
that " we need a psychology of human conduct to supplant 
the psychology of consciousness” (G. A. Tawney ion), that 
which he seeks to supplant is a psychology which invokes what 
James spoke of as trans-empirical agency. It is jirobably not 
going too far to say that this marks a distinctive feature of 
behaviourist intcqiretation. 

It should here be added that though this may with some 
confidence be said to be a distinctive feature of behaviourist 
intcqiretation it docs not follow that if this be accepted one 
may infer that a writer who acceiits it is to be ranked as a 
behaviourist. It is, for example, fully endorsed by Howard C. 
Warren in his Human Psychology (igzo). But he says: “ The 
behaviourist contends that the data of consciousness should 
be ruled out of science altogether because they are not causal 
factors. This narrowing of the scope of science has not justi¬ 
fied itself up to the present, belf-obscrvation has proved more 
useful than the study of behaviour in investigating the phenom¬ 
ena of human mental life.” It is questionable, however, whether 
all who label themselves behaviourists do contend that the 
data of consciousness should be ruled out altogether. R. M. 
Yerkes would not agree that this is so in animal psychology. 
And E. B. Holt, though he sails under the behaviourist flag in 
his Freudian Wish, assuredly docs not ndc out consciousness. 

Let us broaden our outlook. If we extend the use of the 
word “behaviour” so as to include physical events, their 
modern treatment tends more and more towards behaviourism. 
“ Our sole task," says A. N. Whitehead, “is to exhibit in one 
system the characters and inter-relations of all that is observed. 
Our attitude towards nature is purely behaviouristic so far as 
concerns the formulation of physical concepts.” His attitude 
towards organic events and their mental concomitants may be 
diflerent. But his rejection of any “ bifurcation of nature ” 
and his polemic against a doctrine of “ psychic additions ” 
(Concept of Nature, ch. ii.) is in line with the nco-rcalistic atti¬ 
tude of those behaviourists who deal with organic life. His 
perci[)icnt event is the homologue of the organism under the 
treatment of radical behaviourism. Neither the one nor the 
other stands in need of any “ psychic addition ” ab extra for 
the adequate interpretation of the facts. Each is set in a field 
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which for the physicist is a field of acceleration, and for the biolo- 
ffist and psychologist is a field of the environment to which 
the organism responds mori; suo. The business of science in each 
case is to formulate an answer to the question: Given such a 
field, having what may be called varying density, what hap¬ 
pens therein? One does not enquire: What makes that which 
happens so happen? At least one docs not ask any such ques¬ 
tion in a trans-empirical sense. To do so is to “ grub under¬ 
ground for what makes action act.” But on such terms where 
does psychology come in? One h.as here to realize that there 
are two schools of behaviourists. According to one school the 
study of conduct is to supi)lant that of consciousness through 
so-called methods of intros[)ertion. Acconling to the other 
school such study is to give new value and direction to psychol¬ 
ogy and thus involves not the abandoning but a redefining of 
the concept of consciousness. Here alli.ancc is .sought with 
those whom they regard as in sjjirit, if not in name, one with 
them in aim. Behaviourists of this latter school, while still 
rejecting conwlousness as a trans-empirical agent, and thus 
avoiding all taint of unimi.stic interjjret.ation, all interaction 
of rniml and body tis disparate entities, all so-called parallelism 
and the like, notic the less acceiit consciousness tis an empirical 
function. What does this mean? Tt is connected with what is 
spoken of as the relational view of consciousness, and thus has 
points of eontiict with the relational view of space-lime. Indeed 
r. J. E. Woodbridge (1005) says that we .should use the e.X|>re.s- 
sion “ in consciousnesss ” in a manner like unto that in which 
we use the expression “ in space ” or “ in time and just as 
we do not ask if si)aec and time, as such, affect things cau.sally, 
so too we should not raise the question of the causal efliciency 
of consciousness. 

I'he wedge of entry of the psychic regard, implied by the u.se 
of the word “ consciousness,” is through the concept of aw.are- 
ness. Lotze spoke of one phy.sical body “taking note of” 
others. Thus the earth takes note of the sun in a gravit.ativc 
field; iron filings take note of a magnet in att electro-magnetic 
field. But awarene.ss commonly implies some mental as well 
as physical taking note of—something, however rudimentary, 
of the nature of being acquainted with. Now if we .speak of a 
relational field of awareness as one in which this conscious 
“ taking note of ” obtains, the organism which is .stimulated 
and responds is always central within that field. If then we 
call this central term the p.sycho-organi.sm, it is the locus of con¬ 
sciousness in the sense of being aware. It is the experienemg 
term in relation to terms in the environment which arc expe¬ 
rienced. Thiit is one way of regarding consciousness in the 
widest sense of the word. Consciousness is the class of all 
instances of experiencing on the part of psycho-organisms. 
Whitehead’s perciijient event, taking note of physically, is also 
a perceiving event, taking note of psychically. But of course 
the psycho-organism, as perceiving centre, is that very com¬ 
plexly integrated system of such psychical events which we 
commonly call a mind. 

There is, however, another way of regarding consciousness. 
Instead of restricting the application of the word to processes 
of minding within the percipient centre, the concept is extended 
so as to comprise all that is in the fit:ld of awareness ;is minded. 
That which one is aware of, no matter how flistant its locus of 
origin may be from the percipient centre, is “ in mind,” and 
therefore “ in cotisciotisness,” as a rehitional field. One is, no 
doubt, conscious in seeing, or imaging, or remembering; but one 
is also conscious i>f what is seen, imaged, or remembered. And 
what one is conscious of has every right to be regarded as in 
consciousness. 'I'his distinctioti between the “ in ” and the 
“ of ” (as here u.sed) goes b.ick at least as far as Berkeley, who 
spoke of perceiving as in mind “ by way of attribute ” and 
of that which is perceived as in mind “ by way of idea.” We 
sometimes speak of the former as “ in consciousness ” and of 
the latter as “ for consciousness ”; or of the former as “ sub¬ 
jective ” and of the latter as “ objective.” But the behaviourist 
is, as he might say, “ out for ” objective treatment. Part of his 
motive is to show the futility of subjecticism. Hence, for his 


treatment, the emphasis falls on that of which one is conscious. 
Thus E. B. Holt would urge that there is nothing in the sub- 
sistent or existent world (for our developed knowledge or our 
more primitive acquaintance) of which wc may not be con¬ 
scious. For him therefore consciousness is a section through the 
world of experience, of which section the organism that we speak 
of as perceiving or conceiving is, in any given particular case, 
the centre. And Woodbridge (1Q05) says: “Objects are con¬ 
nected in consciousness in such a way that they become known. 
It is important to note that, while this is so, the knowledge is 
wholly determined in its content by the relations of the objects 
in consciousness to one another, not by the relation of con¬ 
sciousness to the objects.” 

To be “ in consciousness ” is thus on this view to be in a field 
of awareness which may, like space-time, be coextensive with 
the universe. But this is not the only view—so much turns on 
definition. Others, without invoking an independent psychic 
entity, and without denying that there is a widely extensive 
field of awarene.ss, within which all objects for consciousness 
are set, would differentiate consciousness as an imperiiim in 
imperifl and restrict it to the organism as the percipient centre 
within th.at field. B. H. Bode (hji?) goes further and advocates 
a yet more restricted concept of consciousne.ss according to 
which some reference to the future is an es.sentittl criterion. 

“ Consciousness is behaviour that is controlled by the future.” 
There is much to be .said for the contention that human con¬ 
sciousness is the mental correlate of behaviour thiit is eon- 
trolled by anticipations of the future. James urged that with 
every definite image “ goes the sense of its relations, the dying 
echo of whence it came to us, the dawning sen.se of whither it 
is to lead.” But this is not quite what Bode says, lie .speaks 
of consciousness as “ just a future athqjtion that has been set 
to work .so as to bring about its own realization.” This im[)lies 
that the lotus of consciousness, thus regiirded, is the perciiiicnt 
centre. “ As Dewey has pointed out. the p.sychical is lorrelated 
with intra-organic adju.stments within the organism, that is 
adjustments of the organism considered not with reference to 
the environment, but with reference to one another.” This 
seems to give to psychology, as commonly understood, a more 
definite place than is readily to be found in the treatment of 
Watson. And Yerkes (1Q17) criticizing the behaviourism of 
Watson “as simply and .solely the phy.siology of organic activ¬ 
ity,” claims that there is a science of “psychics” on a p.ar 
with that of “ physics,” including in the latter objective physi¬ 
ology and biology. Enough has been said in this connexion to 
show that it is no easy task to bring to a focus the essentials of 
behaviourist creed or jiolicy. 

Apart from philosophical implications, and apart from its 
relation, if any, to consciousness, a cardinal feature of this 
policy is to start out from behaviour as that which lies open to 
objective observatioit instead of from introspection, which is 
supposed to yield some tran.s-cminrical psychic force or energy. 
Behaviour is the biological “ end ” of all processes in the organ¬ 
ism; it is that which wc seek to interpret under the canons of 
Strictly scientific procedure; it is therefore that from which 
such interpretation should .set forth. This, it is urged, has 
been realized by all the best workers on the problems of animal 
life; it has been realized in a measure by those who lay slre.ss, 
in human life, on the importance of conduct. Here the realiza¬ 
tion needs to be widened and strengthened. Watson would 
add that it must be formulated in physiologii al and biologii al 
terms. In human life there is no doubt much emphases on 
language and on thought. What is language, however, but a 
subtle mode of behaviour—” laryngeal behaviour ” if we include 
all the contributory bodily processes which centre round oral 
speech, and, as integrated therewith, the written word? _ How 
large a proportion of human behaviour finds its expression in 
language and its attendant modes of symbolizationl But in 
our adult life much of this has been rendered implicit and no 
longer gets overt or explicit expression. None the less it is 
present, as unvoiced “laryngeal behaviour,” though “the 
moment the overt slips into the implicit, instrumentation [the 
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use of delicate apparatus] becomes necessary to bring the 
process out for observation ” (Watson). Even then it is diffi¬ 
cult to interpret the data owing to much abbreviation and 
short-circuiting. 

Now, many who would not care to be labelled behaviourists 
might provisionally agree that language, expressed or .sup¬ 
pressed, is the outcome of thought. But this is not good enough 
for the physiological behaviourist pur saiij;. Language behaviour 
and thought must be identified. Thus Wat.son contended that 
“ thought is the action of language mechanisms.” It is not, 
as some assume, “ something, no one knows (|uite what, tliat 
can go on in the absence of all muscular activity. It is a con¬ 
stituent part of every adjustment ))rocess. ... It is not iHffer- 
ent in essence from tcnni.s-playing, swimming, or any other 
overt activity except that it is hidden from ordimiry observa¬ 
tion and is more eomplex and at tlic .same time more abbrevi¬ 
ated." if then thought is the action of the laryngeal mechan¬ 
isms just as swimming is the action of other bodily mechanisms, 
it clearly follows that thought, for this behaviouri.st “i)sy<hol- 
ogy,” in which the word “ consciousness ” i.s Uthoo, is a mode of 
bodily behaviour. In what sense can this be ac('epted on behav¬ 
iourist jirinciples? Not without diffidence it may be suggested 
that to get the answer to this quest ion it is e.ssential to recog¬ 
nize that the organism rcsiiomls as an integrated whole, and 
that «// that follows on stimulation in some life-situation must 
be regarded as behaviour. Laryngeal behaviour is the out¬ 
come of the behaviour of electors; their behaviour is the out¬ 
come of Ihiit of a nervous system with its inherited and acquired 
neuronic pattern; this behaviour in turn is due to that of many 
receptors under adequate stimulation. All human conduct, 
including speech, overt or im[)licil, is the final expression of 
the behaviour of the organism, man, .as a whole; and this organ¬ 
ism is what it is, and finally does what it dues as the result of 
all that has hapi)cned to it during development under the environ¬ 
ing tonditions of life up to date. Watson seems to lay chief 
stress on what has been spoken of above as the final exi)ression 
—the business end of the whole business. And perhaps he would 
ri'giird what has been said as involving an unwarrantable ex¬ 
tension of the concept of behaviour. But there is much, 
even in his treatment, which lends colour to such an interpre¬ 
tation of that which he would regard as the cardinal policy of 
behaviourism. 

The physiological story above outlined is a familiar one. 
Watson tells it admirably and adds effe< tive and illuminating 
touches. He is honest in confessing that much still remains 
conjectural. One is left in wondi-r, however, why when the 
ship of jisychology is lightened by throwing consciousness over¬ 
board, thought also should not be silently dropped over the 
stern. Then the vessel thus rcndi-red thoroughly seaworthy 
might be rechristened anil given some more apjiropriate name 
under which to pursue her voyage. Psychology seems a mis¬ 
nomer. 

The name is, however, retained. So let that pass. Kevert to 
the em[)h.asis on the final e.xprcssion in tict and deed. Here is a 
bit of sound policy. It is this final exi)ression which is of prime 
importance in .animal behaviour and in human conduct. Herein 
lies the pragmatic value of behaviourist treatment. Men have, 
for example, to be selected for vocational work, for serviie in 
the social community, as promising for this job or for that, 
on occasion as likely to be efficient in the army. 'J’hcy must be 
ihosen for what they ran do, and do rapidly, surely and well. 
It is claimed, .and there is evidence to substantiate the claim, 
that the behaviourist with his stress on the effective output in 
conduct, is able to make a wi.ser choice than the “ orthodox ” 
psychologist who is said to be obsessed with the older inlellec- 
tualistic methods which involve too much reliance on the 
methods of introspection only—whose “ pure psychology ” is 
of slender value in its application to the current problems of 
busy life, in another field of practical application it is urged 
that the methods of behaviourism will be fruitful. Both Watson 
(igiO) and Holt seek to apply them in the jirocedure of psycho¬ 
analysis; and the latter author interprets the Freudian Wish in 
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terms of his special form of behaviourism and his relational 
treatment of consciousness. One may hazard the opinion that a 
judicious dose of behaviourist interpretation may serve us a 
corrective of some of the tenets of W'hat now goes by the name 
of the New Psychology. 

Of late years in England it is instinct in man, rather than 
in animals, that has occupied the attention of ji.sychologists and 
sociologists. For this puqiose the definition of instinctive 
behaviour as that which is unlearn! —the form of which is not 
aiquired in the course of individual experience, coming by 
nature and not through nurture—has been found not only 
difficult of application in human life but scariely servit cable 
for marking a contrast which calls for cm])hasis. Instead 
therefore of using the word “ instinctive ” to mark those forms 
of behaviour wliich are unlearnt and not individually aiquired, 
some use it to distinguish those modes of behaviour which 
take form unredectively from those w'hich are the outcome of 
rational thought under fully deliberate choice. 'I'hus the in¬ 
stincts of the herd, with which W. Trotter has dealt in an able 
and illuminating manner, are, in p.art at least, modes of behaviour 
which have been learn! under the social conditions of gregarious 
life, whieh are in large measure due- to tradition, and which arc 
only endor.sed under the long familiar process which has of late 
been I'alled rationalization. Here the bolstering up by some 
assigned reason is subsequent to the “ instinctive ” perform¬ 
ance of the act. In all this there is nothing which cannot, under 
apiiropriatedefinition, be intcricreted on behaviourist principles. 

There is, however, another way of dealing with instinit, 
cither in the unlearnt or in the not-rellei tivc sense, which will 
be rejected by most, if not all, behaviourists—nay more which 
is rejected by many of the leading Amerii an psychologists and 
philosophers who would not wish to be regarded as exi)onc!its 
of behaviourism, 'i’his is the increasingly jcrevalent doctrine in 
England according to which instincts are forces of character, 
modes of psychic energy, prime movers of human i-onduct, 
types of true mental activity, exemplars of genuine impulse, 
as the rationtil psychologist tend not the physiologist under¬ 
stands this word. It finds able expre.ssion in W. McDougall's 
Social Psychology, in A. h'. .Shand's Foundaliuiis of Character, 
and in J. Drever’s Instinct in Man. It is traceable in W. Trot¬ 
ter’s Instincts of the Herd, in L. T. Ilobhouse's Mind in Evolu¬ 
tion, and in W. U. R. Rivers' Instinct and the Unconscious. 
For those who advocate a new psychology’, this seems to be a 
pivotal concept in the increasing literature of psycho-analy'sis. 
Its spiritual father in England is James Ward, whose article 
PSYCIIOI.OCY in the £./?., ()th Ed., marked a turning-point in 
thought. It has been fostered through the influence of Henri 
Bergson. It involves the conce|il of a " kind of causality so 
connected with the nature of conative consciousness that it can 
belong to nothing else ” (ti. F. Stout, to whose Manual an im¬ 
portant chapter on Instinct has been added, riti.t). 

If there is any validity in the characterization of behaviour¬ 
ism outlined above, this is the psychology which its supporters 
seek to siqcplanl, since it involves, as they aver, a bifurcation 
of nature through the introduction of trans-empirical con¬ 
cepts. And assuredly those who hold this creed will, on their 
part, utterly reject behaviourism. 

See J. B. Watson, " Psychology as the Behaviourist views it," 
Psych. Rev. x.\., 11)13 (to this article may probably be assigned the 
intrcKluction of the word); Behaviour (icjiq); Psychology from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviourist (icjzo); E. li. Holt, The Concept of 
Consciousness (iijij), 'The Freudian Wish (11)15). .See also Jour, of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods from 1904 to date. 
The dates in the text after the names of Bode, Weiss, ^'erkes and 
others refer to articles in this journal under the years of publication. 
W. James’s " Does Consciousness Exist? " appeared m the first 
volume and is reprinted with other pertinent papers in F.ssays in 
Radicat Empiricism (11)12). (C. Ll. M.) 

BEILBY, SIR aEORGE THOMAS (1850- ), British physi¬ 

cist, was born at Edinburgh Nov. 17 1850, his father being a 
physician. He was educated at Edinburgh University and 
trained as a civil engineer. When quite young he developed, 
in collaboration with the late William Young, a new method 
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of retorting oil shale, in which by carrying out the ojiera- 
tion in two stages, each at the most suitable temperature, 
most of the fixed nitrogen in the spent shale, which had pre¬ 
viously been lost, was obtained as sulphate of ammonia. Between 
1881 and i8t)4 this method entirely displaced the older methods 
of retorting, and the industry was enabled to hold its own 
in competition with imported petroleum products. In iSoi 
Beilhy invented and develoi)ed anew synthetic process for the 
manufacture of the cyanides of potassium and sodium, by the 
use of which gold and silver are recovered from their ores. 
The cyanides arc produced by pa.ssing ammonia gas through a 
molten mixture of the carbonates of the alkalis with charcoal, 
at a temperature of 850“ C. .An important British industry was 
founded on this process, the first factory being opene<l at Leith 
in i8qi. Beilby was elected F.B.S. in 1006. lie was president 
of the .Society of (.'hemiral Industry in 1800, of the chemical 
section of the British Association in iqo;, of the Institute of 
Chemistry in igo()-i2, and of the Institute of Metals in 
iqi6-S. In iqi2 he was a member of the Royal Coinmis.sion 
on Fuel and Engines for the Navy. During the World War he 
was a member of the Admiralty Board of Inventions and Re¬ 
search. He was knighted in iqi6. He published many scientific 
an<l technical papers, and also The Af,siri'j^alion ami Thnti of 
Solids (iqai). 

BELASCO, DAVID (1850- ), American playwright and 

manager, w.as born at San Francisco, Cal., July 35 1850. 
After graduating from Lincoln College, Cal., in 1875, he was 
stage-manager tit several theatres and then went to New 
York where he owned and managed the iirosticrous Belasco 
theatre. He wrote or adapted some 200 i)lays, largely melo¬ 
dramatic, and owing to his mastery of stage-craft he was emin¬ 
ently successful as a producer and stage director. lie presented 
K. H. Sothern in Lord Chumlry (1887); Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
The IT earl of Maryland (iSot): Blanche Battrs in Naughty 
Anthony (r8oq); Henrietta Crosman in Sweet Kitty BcUairs 
(iqoj); and David Warlield in The Music Master (1904). 

Of his numerous other productions may be mentioned: May 
Blossom (1K84); The Charity Ball (18H7, with H. C. De Mille); 
Men and Women (1H90); The Girl I Left Behind Me (1803. 'v>th 
Franklin Fyles); Madame Butterfly (ig(Ki); Madame Du Barry 
(lyoi); The Darling, of the Cods (iqo2, with John Luther Long); 
The. Ctrl of the Golden West (1905); The Return of Peter Grimm (i()i 1); 
The Governor's Lady (1912); The Temperamental Journey (1913); 
The Secret (1914); A Celebrated Case (191.?) 1 The Boomerang (1915) 
and Polly with a Past (i 9 i 7 ). 

BELCHER, JOHN (1841-1913), English architect, was the 
son of John Belcher, an architect of some position. He prob- 
iibly derived much of his artistic faculty from his family con¬ 
nexion with William Woollett, the i8th century engraver. 
Following his father’s iirofession, his eilucation included a 
couple of years in Germany. He further made a lengthy stay in 
I’aris, studying and sketching modern French architecture, the 
result of which asserted itself in his first important commission 
— the Royal Insurance offices in Lombard Street—a French 
Renaissance building (sitice pulled down) in which he intro¬ 
duced much scul|)tured work from the hand of Thomas Thoriiy- 
croft. Joining his father in the latter’s practice John Belcher, 
Jun., receiv'cd many commissions, principally, for the next 
TO or 15 years, for busine.ss premises in the city and elsewhere. 
Amongst the earliest of these is the well-known block at the 
corner of Poultry and Queen Victoria Street, a building .show¬ 
ing how strongly he was influtneed at that period by the Gothic 
movement of which Street and Burges were the prominent 
exponents. After his father’s retirement in 1875, Belcher asso¬ 
ciated himself at various times with a succession of partners— 
J. W. James, Beresford Fite and J. J. Joa.ss. His most important 
work was that resulting from his partnershii) with the last, ,and 
it evidemes a monumenl.al strength and dignity of design to 
which his e.arlier achievements had been leading. His intense 
and always vividly expressed admiration for Norman Shaw 
was a grcat'factor in his .artistic evolution, but even a more 
powerful one was due to the preparation and study involved in 
his production of the important volumes on The Later Renais¬ 


sance in England, in which he was associated with Mervyn 
Macartney as joint author. His Electra House, F'insbury, 
and Whiteley’s vast store, Bayswater, are admirable examples 
of business premises based upon plans thoughtfully and prac¬ 
tically conceived, and possessing a fine and dignified architec¬ 
tural treatment, Belcher was not responsible for many churches, 
but his Holy Trinity church, Kingsway (iqoq), is an interesting 
essav in the cl.assie manner, tind the Catholic Apostolic church in 
Mai'da Vale being on very similar lines, may compare with any 
of the Gothic town churches designed by Pearson. His domes¬ 
tic work—-especially that at .Slowell Park for the Earl of Eldon 
—had much grace and charm, and evidenced his sympathy, 
previously noted, with Norman Shaw's methods. Apart from 
Ids profession Belcher displ.ayed considerable gifts as singer, 
composer and conductor. His talents received recognition in 
m.'iny directions and he w.as the holder of various distinctions 
in his own country and elsewhere. He w.as elected Roy.al Acad¬ 
emician in 1900, ;ind in 1907 received the goki medal of the 
Koy:d Institute of British Architects, of which he had been 
pre.sident in the preceding year. Russia, Belgium, Gerni.any, 
Spain and the United States elected him a member of their 
several architeclural societies. He died in London Nov. 8 1913- 

{('. 11 . To.) 

BELGIAN CONGO (see Gonc.o Fkke Statk, 6.917).— Read¬ 
justments of the ('ongo-Uganda frontier, and the iueonioration 
in 1919 of the greater jiarl of Urundi and Ruanda, increased the 
area of the colony by some 19.000 srp m., and its inhabitants by, 
api>roxiniately, 2,500,000 to 3,000.000. The total area of Bel¬ 
gian Gongo in i()20 was estimated at 928,000 sq.m. A census 
was taken for the first lime in 1017. It was not complete but 
indicated that the pop. was little more than 7,000,000. In 
i<)2i, induiling Ruanda and Urundi the estimate w.as 10,- 
000,000. In 1018 while inhabitants numbereil 11,487, of whom 
3,307 were Belgians, British numbered (in 1917) 820,0! whom 
5,88 live<l in the Katanga province, Elisabethville (founded 
1910), the capital of Katanga, had a while jiop. in 1020 
of about 1,(100. It had many fine buildings and most of the 
amenities of a European town. 

Trade, Agrieidture and Communications. —The most striking 
development in the resources of the country from low) was the 
e.Mihiit.ition of the c<it)|ar niincs of Katanga. They were worked by 
the Union Miniere, in wliieli British eajiital was l.irgely intere.steif. 
Since Dec. 1909 the mines had li.ul a direct outlet by raihv.SNi to the 
E. coast at Beira. The output of copper rose from 907 tons in 1911 
to 27,462 tons in 1917: it was 22,(xxi tons in 1919 and 19,000 tons in 
1920. Thecopix-r-lwaring belt isabout 250m._long and from 23 to 50 
and more m. wide. The chief mine is at Kanibove and has been 
worked since 1913. Tlie ore is smelted at Lnbumbashi, where in 
igi8 were .seven furnaces with a producing eapacily of 40 ,(kki tons 
a year. Up to the outbreak of the World War all the Katanga cop- 
ix-r was bought by Germans; thereafter it was sent to Britain. Tin 
is also mined in Kat.mga. bm up to 1921 little Imd been done to 
exploit its iron and gold deposits .and diamondiferoiis area.s. Since 
19T3, however, an exten.sive diamonfl field in the Kasai basin along 
the Angola lionler has been worked. The stones, averaging ten to a 
earat, iire tound in the river gravel or in alluvial deposits. The 
output was alioiit 90,000 carats in T917 and over 2 (ki,(xki carats 
in 1920. The gold mines at Kilo and Moto, worked since 1905, 
had an ompnt in 1918 of some 90,000 ozs. 'I'he gold is found in 
plaeer de|K>aits. 

Next in importance to copper mining was the tlevelopment of 
the palm-oil indicstry-, whicli U|i to 1911 had been iirartieally eon- 
fined to the Mayumba district. In that year the British firm of 
Lever Bros, olitained large rnneession.s in the interior to develop the 
rultivation of the oil-palm and to erect factories on the spot for 
cru.shing the oil. 'J'he company set to work with energy and the 
re.sult was seen in largely increased export.s. In 1910 the export of 
palm kernels was (1,141 tuns, of palm oil 2,l(io tons; in 1916 the 
figures were 22,391 tons and 3,832 tons respectively. Corna, rice 
aiid cotton were al.so increasingly cultivated and the fall in the value 
of rublier led to a much larger collertion of copal, the amount 
exiKirted, 2,139 tons ill 1911, being 8,719 in igib- 

rile value of exports, about 1)6,500,000 in 1910, was over £i 1,000,- 
(Kio in 1916. During that period rulilierfell from being 77 1 ,, to 15 % 
in value of the exiiorts ol produce of the colony, though the quantity 
esported—^3,o<x)-4,ooo Ions—was alioiit the same. Feoni 1914 
onward rop[ier and palm kernels and oil were the chief exports. _A 
eonsiderable part of llic trade, export and import, was in transit, 
chiefly with French Congo, which had no direct communication 
with the sea except through Belgian Congo. The value of imports 
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fell from £3,300,000 in 1910 to £2,380,000 in 1914. It varied much 
during the World War, being £2,ioo,fgK>iii 19IS, not quite £5,(x)0,ooo 
in lylfi, £3,2 (k),ooo in 1917 and £3,3 (k),ooo in 1918. liefore the war 
60 to 70% of the inqiort.s came from Helgiiim, w’hich also took the 
bulk of the exports. During the war external trade Wia,-! almost 
wholly with Great liritain; after 1918 Belgium recovered part of the 
trade, tiioiigh that with Britain continueil much above pre-war 
figures and was worth £2,o<K),(x>o in 1919. 

Considerable energy wa.s .shown in railw.ay construction and by 
the end of 1918 there were combined railw.ay and steamer routes 
from tile mouth of the Congo to Dar es Salaam and Caiai Town. 
A railw.ay 108 m. in length from Kalialo, on the Luahalia, along the 
Lukuga valley to Albertvilh' on Lake Tanganyika was begun in 
iqi I and completed in 1915. The railway which connect sat .Sakania 
with the Rliwlesian railways and ntns through Ivatanga reached 
Elisaliethville in Oct. 1910, Kambove, the mining centre, in 1913 
and iiukania, at the heail of navigation on the Lualaba in May 1918. 
The length of the Katanga line is 430 in. anrl it is of the .standard 
Soutli African gauge. Kroin Chilongo, on the Katanga railway, the 
building of a line westward to the Angola frontier—alsiut 400 m.— 
was in progress in 1921. This lin<‘ is to link up with the Bengiiella 
railway and pttt Katanga in direct conimunication with Lobito 
Hay, thus retlucing the disttince to Europe, coiiqiared with the 
Beira route, by over 3,000 inih's, 

I’rogrc.ss was made in improving ri\-er and lake navigation. 
ICinshasa, on Stanley Ikiol, possessing better accommodation sup¬ 
planted its neighbour Leopoldsville as chief river j«irt in 191.3. 
In 1911-3 a pipe-line was l.dd from M.itadi, on the Congo e.stnary, 
to Stanley Pool to siipiily the river steamers with iM'troleum lor 
fuel and reservoirs capable of hohlitig 8 ,o<K) tons of oil were btiilt. 
In 1921 a seaiilatie service was started along the Congo river from 
St.ittley Pool to Stanley Falls. 

Rnvuiif .—Taxes on itnpnrts tiitd exports, not exceeding the 
eqitivaletit of 10"J, ad mlorem, direct taxttlion of Kttro|>eans, and a 
poll t.ix on n.ative aditlt tn.iles, a tax on ivorv ami the Government 
share in the exploitation of mines were the chief soitrces of revetute; 
tile adiniiiislrative services and intiTest on debt the hugest items of 
exiieiuiitiiro. The abandonment of the trading monopolies of the 
ohi Congo Free Stale, and the taking over of its loans |nit a severe 
.strain on the resources ol the colony. Kei’cmie iiicrea.sed Ironi about 
£1,400,000 in 191K) to £’,32 o,(kx) in 1918. In cadi of those years 
e.xpendilure was greater than receipts by sums \ ,trying from £4 ihmx>o 
to £l,.3tto,otKi tiiid new lotiiis had to be contrtutetl. 'I’he public ilebt 
in 1919 w.is 34i),(K>o,ooo fr.ttic.s. With the development of (om- 
merte, anti especially of tlie Katanga mines—in which the colony 
had a two-thirds iniere.st—the prospects of balancing the biidgi't 
iieenme gooil. A loan of 5 (ki,(x)o,(kk) francs wa.s rahsed in 1921 lor 
piiblit works. 

Jlidary .—From the date of its anncxtilion by Belgium 
(Nov. 13 iqo8) the connlry was placed under the comrol of a 
colonial minisicr respon.sililc to the Jielgian Parliament, 
wbich has modelled ihe adminislralioti much on the lines 
of :i British Crown Colony. 'Fhe abuses and mi.sgovcrnmcnts 
wbich were foslercd liy the Lcopoldian regime were remedied 
as quiekly as was liossibic. iWost of the trade monolHilics held 
by i.eoiiohl 11. and his ti,s.soeiates were abandoned and foreign 
trailers encouraged. Care was taken that the natives enjoyed 
.security of land tenure—though owncr.shiii remained with 
the State—anti tin: right to dispose of their own labour freely. 
Aloreover in 1910 tlic natives were granted a mettsure of local 
autonomy; their i liiefs were—for the first time—officially 
recogni/od and were entrusted with large powers. 'Fhese powers 
had a teiulency, lun.'ever, to make the chiefs, at least those of 
minor imjiorl.mcc, .simjily agents of the .State, 

Another step in decentralixalion was taken in 1012 by the 
subdivision of the former unwieldy territorial divdsiim and by 
the grant of wider initiative to the commissioners of the divi¬ 
sions. But it was fonnil that the Government was .still too 
higlily centralized and, in tot), the various tlivisions were 
groupeti into four iirovinces over etidi of which a vicc-governor- 
gcneral presided, aided by a consultative council on which 
nun-onil ial Euruiicans hatl seats. 'J’his left the governor-general, 
tintl the couiuil of government free to deal with matters affect¬ 
ing the colony as a whole, including the iircparation of the 
ljudget. I'hc governor-general had, however, practically no 
authority in the province of Katanga, which, in 1010, cxceid 
tliat it liad no scitarale builgcL, bcctime a separate colony. Its 
vii c-governor-general exercised all tlie executive functions of 
the guvcruci-gcner.al anti corresponded directly with Brus.sels, 

In general the new native policy was successful, though 
trouble arose from the diniculty, due to criiiiiled finances, of 
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securing an administrative personnel of the best type. Many of 
the old agents of the Congo State had to be retained. One of 
these officials in the 'J'anganyika region was in April IQ12 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for .summarily executing 
11 native prisoners, including 4 women and a child. But that 
the natives as a whole were satisfied was shown Ity their atti¬ 
tude during the World War. A column of altout 600 men coiip)- 
erated with French forces in the operations in Cameroon and 
other units aided in the defence of northern Khodesia. An 
army of over 10,000 men was raised for service in the East Afri¬ 
can camitaign. At the oulsel of the war Belgium had endeav¬ 
oured— un.siu'cessfully—to preserve neutrality in her Congo 
colony, and the first act of hostility was commilted by the 
Germans (sec East Atwcan Campaigns). In the result the 
north-western part of (ierman least Africa was conquered Ity the 
Belgian native t nKtjts (as de.scribed in 1 he article on the camjiaign) 
and from Sept. iqi(> to Alarch 1921 a con.sidenible area of that 
country was under Belgian adminislnilion. Of this area nearly 
all tlie province of I’rundi anti tlie greater part of Ruanda were 
Iierniiinently iissigncd to Belgium Ity an Anglo-Belgian agree¬ 
ment of Sept. loiq. 'J'his was a ntrtiible atlililion not so 
niucli to llic area as to the resources ami i>opulation of the 
Belgian Congo. Knanila and I'rumli arc healthy, fertile, liigh- 
lying regions, ihitkly populated and great caltle-rai.sing areas. 
The agrecnietil niatle Kivu entirely a Belgian lake, liy a pre¬ 
vious Anglo-Belgian protocol (May icjio) the Congo-Cganda 
frontier liad been niodiiietl .so its to give Belgium the western 
shores of Alliert Nyatiza and in Feb. 191.S another agree- 
nieiit fixetl tlie frontier between Allterl Nyanza anti the Congo- 
Ixile water.shetl. 

Iliiron Wallis, the first govcrnor-gencml under Belgian admin- 
iste.-ilion, was .stitt eetletl in May 1912 by M. Fuchs. In 1916 
M. Henry berante governor-general. On his retirement the 
Belgian Cabinet departed from precedent by choosing, Jan. 
1921, as the new governor-getiertil a man without previous 
colonial experiente —M. Alaurice Lipytens, govemor of East 
Flanders. M. Louis Franck, the Belgian Colonial Minister, 
paiti a visit to the Congo in 1020. His visit coimided with a 
I>eriod of unrest both among the while civil servants and among 
the imlives, due to the high cost of living. For some time the 
majority of tlie while oliidals were on strike, wliilc certain 
native Iriltcs rose in revolt. 

See A Manual of Krlglnn Congo, n British Admiralty pultliratinn 
(1920): M. Halewyck, I.u Charir Colonia/r (3 vols. 1910 9); A. I. 
Wtttilers, JJhtotre Polilkjue da Congo liolge (1912); K. M. Jack, 
On the Congo Fronlirr (1914); H. Waltz, Dus Konzrssiomofsni im 
Bilgiuhctt Kongo (1917); F. j*'allon, L'Agriculture au Congo Helge 
(1918). (F. K. C.) 

BELGIUM (see 3.668).—On Dec. 17 igoo, King Leopold II. 
of Belgium died at the castle of Laekeii. He left behind him a 
Belgium richer and fuller of vitality than that to whose throne 
he had succeeded. His kingdom's immense economic dcvelop- 
nicul, which he had consi.stenlly tiided and encouraged, had 
shown him the necessity for such a country, small but over¬ 
populated, of ample foreign markets anti colonies. Leopold I. 
had sought to foster 1 lie colonizing spirit in Belgium, but wit liout 
success. Leopold II.'s eyes were ojtencd liy the great African 
discoveries of 1878 to the possibility of realizing tin ambitious 
scheme for acquiring in his country’s interests ti vast territory 
in the reiitre of the Dark Continent. Amid general .siepticism, 
and aided ity a mere hanilful of men, mostly oificers, he had Ituilt 
up Ihe indcpendcnl stttte of the Congo. From 1805 onward the 
Belgian Government had assorialeil itself in liis work by opening 
credits to him, although Parliament remained hostile to the 
King’s bold and enleriirising policy. Belgian fitiame, however, 
took an interest in affairs on the Congo; and little by little there 
developed a section of pulilic ojiinioii favourable to the taking 
over by Belgium of ihc immense Africanterritory. Afteraviolent 
agitation against the methods of colonial government in tlie 
Congo State, conduiteil in Germany, England, and America, 
and support cil by certain Bclgitin politicians, the Congo was 
ceded to Bclgitim in igo8. 
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King Leopold realised that if his country was to remain 
economically powerful her army must he strengthened, and to 
effect this was his constant preoccupation; but the Catholic 
party—in power since icS84—always frustrated his efforts, and 
up to the time of his death Belgium still preserved her sy.stcm 
of recruiting by drawing lots, conscripts who htid been drawn 
having the right to gel themselves replaced by substitutes at the 
cost of a fine of 1,600 francs. This system of substitution was 
abolished by the Chamber in 1000, and the King on his death-bed 
signed the law enforcing personal service. 

Leopold II. had expressed a tlesirc to be. buried with the ut¬ 
most simplicity, in the early morning, and without olheial cere¬ 
monies. The (lovernment did not think fit to conform to these 
wishes, however, and arranged an imposing funeral. He was 
succeeded by his nejihew and nearest male heir, Prince Albert, 
whose consort, Klizabelh, had been born a duchess of Bavaria. 

1 . I’ke-War .SiTtiA'iioN, 1010-4.—By Belgian ron.stitutional 
law the heir-presumptive to the throne does not become king 
until he has taken the oath. Leopold II.’s death consequently 
entailed a tempornr}’ regency which, in accordance with Belgian 
law, was c.xerci.sed by a Coitsci! Ji^ncitrc composed of members 
of the Government:—T. .Schollacrt, L. de Lautsheere, J. Davig- 
non, J. Liebaert, Baron IJescamps, A. Hubert, A. Delbekc, 
G. Hellepctte, J. HeDebrut, J. Ketikin. On Dec. 2,3, inpresenceof 
the Chambers and of delegations from the constituent bodies of 
the country. King Albert I. of Belgium took the oath of allegiance 
to the Belgian Constitution. The new King had already shown 
his intention to carry on his uncle's work, having, while still 
heir-fircsumptive, made a journey to the Congo for purposes of 
investigation. But alongside that keen interest in colonial, 
economic, and military problems in which he resembled Leopold 
11., he also from the fir.st showed anxiety for his kingdom’s 
intellectual development and .social organization. 

Belgium had indeed advanced con.siderubly during the reign 
of Leopold II. .She had not only achieved a high degree of 
prosperity, but had also undergone an intellectual renascence, 
giving birth during the second half of the century to a school of 
writers, painters, and men of science worthy of compari.son with 
those of the neighbouring countries. Furthermore, the develop¬ 
ment of trade, with its increasi: in the numbers of industrial 
workers—in lyio they numbered 1,270,484—raised social 
problems with inrr<'asing urgency. Belgian trade had found 
immense markot.s, thanks in part to the cheapness of its products 
due to low wages. The growing strength of the trade unions 
enabled the workers to claim an imi>rt)ventcnt in their material 
conditions, and Belgium began to find herself confronted by the 
difficulty of entering on the path of soci.al reform without com¬ 
promising her economic stability. Political struggles of peculiar 
intensity were rendering the situation still more delicate. In 
Belgium social and economic claims are always mixed up with 
purely political questions. Social and professional organizations 
are at the same time political groujis, and their action makes 
itself as much felt in political affairs as in the economic sphere. 
In IQ07 the trade-union movement was divided as follows:— 

Socialist unions.memtiers 

Catholic ". 

Liberal ".1,020 

Neutral “ . . _. it .667 ", 

Number of women in unions.10,517 ' 


The socialist unions first tested their strength in the r.amp.algn 


opened ,by the Soci.ilist party in 1912 for universal suffrage 
“ pM^'ind simple.” This campaign coincided with the violent 
the education question which beg:in just then be- 
Xawt the parties of the Left—Liberals and Socialists—:ind the 
cirolic party. The Catholics, who commanded a majority in 
thc^haaier, introduced a bill to put the voluntary schools and 
the StaWKhools on an absolutely equal footing. Rduc.ation in 
'BclgiumiVspecially primary education, is largely in the hands of 
the religious denominations. 'J'hcir schools, recognized and sub- 
'■'sidized by the State, were in many communes the only teaching 
'ffijltltutions. It was to these denominational schools that the 
^DvShifhent propo.sed to accord the same treatment as that 
by the State to its own official schools. 


The propostil raised a storm of adverse opinion throughout 
the country. A monster demonstration organized by the .Social¬ 
ist and Liberal parties took place at Brussels. The Liberal party, 
rallying to the principle of universal suffnige at 2,5 years of age 
and the single vote, formed a bloc with the Labour party in 
order to opi>ose the Kight, and they issued joint lists of candi¬ 
dates in most of the towns. The Ctitholic party, nevertheless, 
proved successful in the elections of 1012, preserving a majority 
in the Chamber. 

These elections, maintaining in posver a party that had gov¬ 
erned uninterruptedly for 28 years, had grave consequences. The 
Catholic party was strongest in the rural districts and in the 
small Flemish towns. The Walloon districts, more industrial in 
character, returned a large majority of Liberals and .Socialists. 
On the morrow of the Catholic victory violence of party feeling, 
much exas|K-rated by the new Kducation Act, led to an outburst 
of rage and indign.ation in the more politically advanced parts 
of the country. In certain Walloon circles there arose the idea 
of the administrative separation of Flanders from Wallonia. 
Flanders should remain Catholic; the Walloon country should 
be free to have the adv’anced (Left) Government it de.sired. 

This movement, combining with that concerned with the 
langutige f|uestion. threatened serious results. “ FIumiitRon- 
tisme " which originated in democratic aspirations, seeking to 
bring together in Flanders the common people, Flemish of speech, 
and the French-speaking hourgroi.iir, had little by little—obse.ssi-d 
by its dominant idea and by a sort of regionalistic my.slicism— 
turned towards reaction. The hinguage question had been dealt 
with by various law.s—that of 1878 regarding the use of the 
languages by public authorities; that of 1808 about the publica¬ 
tion of laws; that of 1010 on free .secondary education; and by the 
laws of 101.3, <m 1 he u.se of the languages in the army, and of 1014, 
on primary education, which were designetl to complete the legal 
equality of the Flemi.sh liingutige with the French. Yet in the 
hearts of a minority, a desire wtts shaping it.self to expel the 
French language from F'landers. 

In 1013 a bill was introduced in the Ch.amber proposing the 
division of the army into Walloon and Flemish units, but was 
defeated by an immense majority. This did not dete'r•’three 
deputies—a Catholic, a Liberal, and a Socialist—ftom proposing 
to the Chamber in 1014 the Flamtinilisa/ioit of the iMtSvewlty 
of Ghent, in which French was the olTiciid language. 

'I’he Government did not perceive that by pursuing.a dooTsc 
of purely party politics they were stimulating the giw*th of this 
separati.st movement, and despite the protestsiof the Left they 
once more brought before the Chamber their Kducation bill, 
which they had temjwriirily abandoned. To counter this, and 
to force u|)on the Chamberthe adoption of the universal suffrage 
“pure and simple” which they demanded, in Ajwil 1913 the 
Socialist party organized a genenil strike, which spread over the 
whole country, involving many hundred thousands of workers. 
The Government would not yield, however, and their F.ducation 
Act became law. If in this the Catholic [larty had gained an 
undeniable victory, it had been at the price of adopting com- 
■pulsory educat ion, which for many years [liist had been advocated 
by the Liberals. It was now enforced by the laws of May 19 
and June 15 1914. 

F-duratioiial System .—School attendance is nbligatory from fi to 14 
years of ,igc. The juge de paix has to admoni.sh recalcitrant p.trenls; 
and if they persist in neglect of their tliily, they are first officially 
warned before the final steps are take.n of the infliction of a fine and 
the posting of their n.ames in their commune. By the law of May 19 
1914 each commune must possess an official .school. One or more 
voluntary .schools, if such exist in the district, may be “ adopted "; 
but if this is tlone a commuudl school must still be provitled, sup¬ 
posing it is demanded by a sufficient number of the inhabitants to 
ensure it an effective minimum attendance of 20 children. In all 
schools, whether official or adopted, the teachers must be Belgian 
and diplomrs. The State inspects both communal and adopted 
.schools, and they receive grants from the central authorities of 
province and commune.. Etuicatinn is free, and the necessary books 
and appliances are provided free for poor families. The syllabus of 
primary schools includes religion (but fathers can claim their chil¬ 
dren's exem[)tion from religious instruction), moral teaching, read¬ 
ing, writing, arithmetic, weights and me.a.sure3, the language used by 
the majority of the lix'al population, geography, history of Belgium, 
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drawinjf, hypiene, sinpinff and pymnastica. In the girls’ s(:hools 
needlework, domestir economy, and hou^wtfcry are added. In 
agricullural distrirrs agriculture «ind^ horticulture are also taught. 
F'urthcr, the State subsidizes such initiative on the part of communes 
as the formation of classes (such as cxi.st in Ghent, Bruvssels, and 
Li^ge) for backward and non-normal children, on the provision of 
4th-degree instruction This 4th degree, first a<lopte(l by the 
commune of St. Gilles consi.sts of technical instruction for children 
of 12 to 14, Its oliject is to give elementary training sufTicien! to 
enable the (diikl to specialize as artisan or craftsman, and so to enter 
industrial life already qualified. 

Belgium’s efforts to develop the tet'hnical training of her popula¬ 
tion increased steadily during the last few years before ihc war, 
much being done in this way by the provinces and communes. 
Hainaulr Olninant) organized an admiralile centre of technical 
instruction at (.'harleroi under the name of the Universite de ’I'ravaih 
Future workers, male and female, are admitted lo its courses at the 
age of 13 and they receive salaries, which enable them to pass 
through the necessary years of training. In 1912 1,700 piinils at¬ 
tended this school. All trades arc taught there, each with tne best 
[xjssible equipment of tools and machinery. Reading-rtKims are 
open to the pupils, and even also In workmen not attending the 
school who think they can in the slightest degree improve tools or 
machines. Concurrently with the tedinical courses, general courses 
are given, notably in foreign languages, so that piqiils m,iy be in a 
position to follow llie te('hnical periodicals of great neighlKuiring 
countries. The nrovince of I lainault finds the large fumls noce.ssary 
for supporting tliis immense institution by means of a special lax on 
industrial profits.^ 'rhe great manufacturers of the province not 
only accefited this tax without complaint, !)Uf every vear make 
many voluntary <louation.s to the Universite de 'rravaif. To encour¬ 
age the 11.50 of tliis school by the working-cla>'>'eh the employers of 
Hainault decided to accept no workers umler the age of iK; while 
assuring well-paid ])osls lo eveiy pupil passing out of the Lhiiversite 
de 'rravail. This close collaboration of public autliorities, manu¬ 
facturers, and workers nro(luce<I most remarkable results in the 
course of a few years. Besi<le.s tlu* Universite de 'IVavail there are 
provincial schools of arts and crafts, agricultural meclianics, hosiery¬ 
weaving, and industrial chemistry. The communes ami many ird<ie 
unions provide housewifery schools for young girls and schools for 
adults. 

As regards agriculture, the State endeavoured to promote special¬ 
ization in the subject liy courses of lectures given all over the 
country. Su( h cfforis made by public autliorities, moie especially 
by the provincial and communal a<lminisirative Imdies, whose 
powers are very extensive, are rendered necessary by the soc'ial 
cundilions of the country.^ 

yopulatinn .—A pO)>ulation which in 1900 numbered 6.6<)3,548 had 
in 1910 become 7,,|23.7K2—an increase of lo-qi ‘’i„ or over i 'hi per 
annum. Density increased from 227 to 252 inhabitants per .sq. 
kilometre. East Flandvrs contaiticd 374 inliabitant.s per sq. km., 
the province of Antwerp, 342, Hainault, 331, the provimx'ot Liege, 
ao6, West 1 'landers, 270, Liinlmrg, 114, the province of Namur, 99, 
Luxemburg, 52. Tliu-kly popttlatcd areas and urban eenfn*s dcvel- 
oj»cd with lightning rapidity: in Antwerp the pofiulation increased 
187% in 50 years, in C'harieroi 147‘;oi in laege 105'!,,. The whole 
popnlntion <lepended for support on the internal resources of the 
country emigration being almost negligible: in rgio only 3H,H54 
persons left the country f5.S “g of them born in Belgium), jirincipally 
for France (52%), (iermnny (13',’,,) and Holland (12",,). On the 
other hand, 44,950 immigrants settled in Belgium, coming chiefly 
from France (41 ‘h>), Germany (21 and Holland (10%), 

To maintain such a dense population agriculture had to l>e 
brought to a ])itch of intenslveness unknown el.scwhcre; and industry, 
with such vast numbers of hands to draw on, was aide to develop 
with marvellous rapidity. 

Industries .—The various industries of Belgium employ a large 
part of the population. In 1910 this industrial pojjulation comprised: 


Emi»loycrs, or persons employing members of Persons Per cent. 

their own families a.s employ<‘es or workers 2t>o,52l 15*23 

Members of families as above .... 9 I,(k^3 5*36 

F.nii>loyees. ^7*4f».3 5*12 

Workers. 1,270,484 74*29 

Total. 1,710,161 persons 

These were divided anxmg the different branches of industry as 
follows:— 

Per cent. 

Textile industry.LS\ 3 b 

Metallurgical industry*.I3‘32 

Clothing *'. 1T94 

Building ". 

Mining “.9.?^^ 

Timber and furniture-making.8*30 


In 1914 glass-making emidoyed I2,0(X) workmen, maintained 19 
furnaces and {iroduced annually 400,000,000 francs worth of glass, or 
one-fifih of the world’s entire output, 95% being exported. The 
unchallenged superiority of the Belgian glass-workers, with their 


centuries of specialization behind them, ensured n privileged position 
in the markets of the world. Even so, technical development was 
still advancing, and in 1914 the new Fourcault process had ju.st been 
siicce.ssfully introduced. By means of it glass is (Irawn without beirip 
touched by hand from the moment it comes out of llie furnace untd 
it is ready for sale as finished merchandise. 'I'here were, besiile.s, seven 
factories pnxliicing annually 2 5 (K),ooo scj. metres of plate glass, 
representing a value of 28,5fK>,(x)<j francs, nine-icnihs iieing exported ; 
and the factory of Jumet produced annually I2,(K)o,(k>o bottles. 
The Belgian cut-glass trade was ofiually important. The Va! 
St. I^amliert, with 5 » 3 ‘x* hands, produced daily 250 ,(kk» pieces, an 
output (90% c.X4)oriu<i) realizing annually I3 ,(kk>,(xki francs. 

In 1913 the metallurgical trade includetl; 21 high furnaces with 
20,080 hands pnwlucing ()6,orx) tons of cast iron; 6 steel-works with 
7.7(x> hands producing l, 134,000 tons of nuigh si wl and 67 J ,(kk) tons 
of finished products; 15 iron-works with 3.402 hands producing 
27,100 tons of finished iron and 19,300 tons of finished steel. 'I'he 
steel industry, including coke-fired furnaces, employe<f in 1913 a 
total of 39,^(X) liarids, and w.is rtrpresenied by 41 fa'^tories with 
2,498 coke-hred furnaces, emjiloying .j.229 hands and producing 
3.523,0(x> tons; 19 works with high furnaces. 5,289 hands. i>roducing 
2,484,690 tons; 28 Siemens-Martin furtiaces produt ing 274.45010ns 
of rough steel; 84 converters producing 2,192,180 tuns of nmgh steel 
and i, 4(K),94{) tons of fini.shed steel; 38 transforming plants produc¬ 
ing 304,350 tons of fmishwl iron and 448,400 tons of finished steel. 
The zinc industry' possessed 14 foundries with 600 fuinaces and 10 
roiling mills, ami produced annually 2(XJ,(XX) tons of rougli zim anti 
51,(XK) tons of sheet zinc. It emploved 9,3(x> hands. The output, 
niuc-tcnfhs of which was exported, was worth 1 i5,txx>.(KH> francs. 

The collieries, the presence of wliich brought also tfie iron, zinc and 
steel industries to tne provinces of Liege and Hainatiit—the coal- 
yielding province.s—occupied a jiarticuhirly im])ortant place in 
Belgium; 125 collieries, possessing 305 pits and employing 145,337 
men, were pniducing annually 22,8^1,590 ions. In cjuantity iliis 
out])iit nearly sufficed for the needs of the counliy', which consumed 
26 .(XX>.cmk) tons per annum. Ibit in (lualify the deficit was con¬ 
siderable. 'Phe oul}»ut of steam and clomesiic coal was exce.ssivc, 
permiliing an export of (j.ckki.ock) ions, 5,(kh>,(kx> of which went to 
France; while the lack of gas <'ind coking coal necessitated the 
Importation of 9,<xx),(xx') tons from Germany. 

Although since 1910 the ituport of coal had exceeded the export, 
the discoveryof two new coal fields jxirmiited the hope that in the 
future Belgium wouhl produtre a quantity far in excess of what she 
needed for internal consumption. In 1901 deposit.s of coal were 
found in the (ampinc at depths of 430 and 630 metres. The first 
concessions were granted in n>o6, the first sinkings—exceyffionnlly 
difficult because of the water bearing strata encountered—begun in 
1909. No pits had^ srar(e<l work before the war. Experimental 
borings, comm|nced in the south of Hainault in J908, established the 
existence of fn dciwsits at dejiihs of 400 and 8(x) metres. No 
conces^oo.jiad u^\lo 1921, been gratited by the State in these coal 
fiehls. .MUf ^4 

There were 42.iBctories for making coal dust info briquettes and 
other forms of patent fuel. In 1913 these employed 2 ,(kx) hands and 
fwodured 2.(x)8,640 tons. 

Next to the mines must be mentioned the jnqiortant industry of 
the stone <iuarries. In 1913 i,556(iuarrieR,48t of them subterranean, 
einploye<l .34.893 workmen, and jiroduced 70,500,000 francs worth 
of ])aving-Rtones, broken stone, hewn stone, marble, chalk, Hme, 
phosphates, phstic clay, dolomite and slate. Depending on the 
quarries were 70 cement factories in a state of rapid development, 
the cement export having risen from a value of I2,cxx>,txx> francs in 
I9(»8 to that of 22,ooo,ixx) francs in 1912. 

A third group of important industries consisted of the Textile 
manufacUircs of Flanders (flax, rntlon, hemp, jute), and of the 
Verviers district (wool). In iqio they accounted fur 270,0(x) workers, 
employees, and masters; while the related clothing industry em¬ 
ployed another 2(x>,ooo persons. The total value of the products 
repre.sented 8oo,ooo,cxx) francs, 350,ooo,rxx) of which came from 
export. 

The following table will indicate the relative importance of the 
different textile industries, and their development during the last 
years before the war:— 



Persons 1 

1896 

.mpluved. 

1910 

Linen . 

2(1.205 

42,279 

Hemp and Jute ...... 

3,610 

b.509 

Woof. 

32-285 

32.846 

Cotton. 

20,435 

48,157 

Silk. 

(>55 

1,391 

Artificial silk. 

0 

3,573 

I.arf 

47 ., 57 I 

«r,2l3 ! 


ImjKwts of raw materials, spun raw materials and woven goods 
amountcxl in 1911 to 838,700,000 francs, in 1912 to 985,300,000 
francs, in 1913 to 9o8,4(X),ooo francs. The exports of raw mate¬ 
rials, spun goods, anci woven goods amounted in 1911 to 871,400,000 
francs, in T912 to 1,033,400,000 francs, in 1913 to 998,700,000 francs. 
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Commerce .—Belgian commerce was as flourishing as Belgian indus¬ 
try. Facilitated by a network of ways and coniinunicatioiis coin- 
rising 2/KX) kill, of water-ways (67 in. per sij. kin.), 4,<)t>5 km. of 
road-gauge railways (158 in. jwr sq. km.), 4,107 km. ol narrow- 
gauge railways, 9.851 km. of main roads, and 32,000 km. of load 
roads. imp{>rt and export trade and transfiort were intensely active. 
Belgium's free-trade policy largely conlrihuterl to her rommercial 
prosperity. In 1913 the import duties afl’ected only U>-8“o of im¬ 
ported goods. They were, moreover, extremely light, in l9tK) repre¬ 
senting 2*3“0 of the value of imports, in in 1913 only 

l-4”o. It is true that a movement was already beginning towards 
the imposition of duties to check the dumping practised l>y certain 
foreign industries, or to induce other nations to admit Belgian gotxls 
freely; l)Ut this w'as merely a defeii.sive policy, rendered necessary by 
that of foreign states. 

Commercially Belgium held the sixth place in the world- 'I'he total 
figur<‘.s of her import and export trades, not including goods in 
transit, rose as high as 8,765,673,061 francs. In 1913 this total was 
composed as follows:— 



'Pons. 

I'rauc.s. 

Imports 


5 ,o 4 (>,« 50,234 

Exports 

20 ,KK 5 ,I «2 

3 . 7 > 5 .Hi.t,H 27 

In Transit 

7 .«<M, 7 ,U 

2 . 4 SI).‘) 24 . 8 iK 


Betw'een 1900 and 1913 Belgian trade had doubled, marking the 
greatest rate of progress it had <’ver achievetl. 

The following table analyzes the elements of the import and export 
trades:— 



Imports 
ihonsaridb 
of francs. 

Per 

cent. 

Exports 
thousands 
of francs. 

Per 

cent. 

Live animals 

f> 5.273 

'•3 

4.444 

1*2 

Beverages and foodstuffs 

1,034,822 

20-5 

327,()()3 

8-8 

Raw materials and goods hav- i 





ing passed through only one [ 

2 ,(i<> 7,035 

52-8 

1,826,078 

40-1 

siinplr process of prc'ijaration > 





Mamifacturpcl articles 

8CKI.478 

17-2 

1,436,430 

3«-7 

Gold and Silver 

4 1. 3 .251 

H ’2 

8 i.z 3 <» 

2-2 


The bulk of the imports consisted of fondstufT j)r(Kiucts and raw 
materials. Exports were chiclly manufactured articles an<l materials 
which had l)een subjected to a single process. 

In 1913 the trade was chiefly with the following countries:— 



Imports in 
thousands 
of francs. 

Exports in 
thousunds 
of francs. 

France ... 

I,(KK),297 u 

762,187 

(iermany . , . , 

761,7651 

'' 940.378 

Great Britain. 

518,471^' 

■' 5H.710 

Hollaiul. 

356,698 

320,930 

United States. 

420,496 1 

' 103.381 

Argentina 

316,797 

9t.t54 

Russia . , . . 

267,247 

88,379 

CotlRO 

_48.674 

26,078 


It is interesting to note that 87-4‘!o of goods in transit travelled 
by land and 57*4 by sea—figures w'hich demonstrate the immense 
importance to the port of Antwerp of the foreign hinterland. 

Marine trade w'as served by the port.s of Antwerji, C'lhenl, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge and Nicujiort. 'i'he total tonnage of Belgian ports 
amounted in 1910 io 15,101,171 tons, in 1911 to 16,353.933 tons, and 
in 1913 to 16.907,417 Ions, Antwerp taking first place. The details 
are as follows:— 


1 

1900 1 

1910 1 >912 

1913 

Number of vessels 
Tonnage 

5.2,50 

6,696,37” 

6,796 7,043 

12,654,318113,7.56,880 

7.>34 

14,1.39,615 


In 1913, out of 6i,5fX),ooo tons of total imports and exports, 
23.650,000 tons passed through Antwerf). Th<' public anthorities 
had devoted ceaseless nttention to the develo[>ment of the port of 
.Antwerp, and at the outbreak of llu* w'ar il was one of the finest 
ports in the world. jK)ssessing 5,500 metres of riverside wharves, 
19,000 metres of wharf-docks. 392 cranes of 2 Urns, 8 mines of 15 
to 120 tons, 12 pneumatic floating gr.nin-elevators, one aiKomalic 
coal-wcigher, one barge for ore. The Enlrej)6t Royal roiikl accom¬ 
modate 100,000 tons of goods; the g’ranary store had a capac¬ 
ity of 350,000 tons. Numerous private stores and warehouses, a 
close network of railway lines, and six great dry-docks completed the 
equipment of the port. 

Agriculture .—Belgian agriculture was no less important than 
Belgian trade and industry. In igia the value of its products 
amounted to two milliarfls of francs. Agriculture was carried on at 
a high degree of intensity. Of the 2,945,(K)0 hectare.s which con¬ 
stitute the national territory, i,950,fxx) were in cultivation and 
pasture, among a population of nearly 7,800,000. The cultivable 
area per head,of population was only 25 ares (in France ux>are8, in 
Greati'Wftain ^Jares). Bel'dum, therefore, could not be self-support¬ 


ing. She was importing J of her consumption of corn. Other food¬ 
stuffs were produced in almo.st sufTicient (luantily, thanks to scien¬ 
tific fliiecialuation. In 1914 .stock-breeding proifuced 3(K),{X)0 tons 
of meat, 40 kgm. per hiMd of population per annum. Of sugar, pota¬ 
toes, fruit, vegetables and horses there was ewn a considerable sur¬ 
plus available for exportation. 'I'he subdivision of Uml haii been 
carried to an extreme point, 1,950,000 hectares Ixiing divided 
among 829/x'x) cultivators; 458, (X)o holdings were of less than one- 
half hectare; the average bir the rest being about five hectares per 
farm, 'fhanks to inten.sive breeding (Belgium in 1914 jiossessed 317,- 
(MMi horses, i,879,(H)o horned stock, and 1,054,000 pigs) agriculture 
cuiiimanded larger supplies of manure than in any other country (275 
kgm. per hectare^ It followed that the yield per hectare of wheat, 
rye., liarley, oats and potatoes also exceeded that of any other country. 

Tlu‘ area of cert*al cultivation was not very extensive: 750, tKX) 
hectares out of a total of 1,430,000 hectares of ploughed land. 
Permanent jxisture represented only 26 ‘/or’f cultiv'able land (65% in 
England); while on tne other hand plants used for indu.strial pur¬ 
poses, root-croj)s and forage-crops which yield a much higher 
return in money, were largely cultivated. 

Thus indu.strial crops occupied 95,ck)0 hectares; forage, 292,000 
hoetares;orchards. 65.000 hectares; market gardens, 27,000 hectares; 
horticulture, practised csjiecially in the environs of Brussels and 
Ghent, occupied 100,000 hectares, and t>rovided a considerable 
exi>ort. As ri'gard.s breeding, the export of Flemish horses brought 
in 50,000,000 francs. 

finattcc .—Depile the country's growing prosperity the revenue 
from taxes w'as not'increasing in amount. Rev'ciiue and expenditure 
for the period 1910-4 (in thousands of francs) were as follows:— 



Rev{*nue. 

l‘Gxi»enditure. 

1910 

815.404 

829,456 

1912 

777.501 

895.773 

1914 

807,314 

806,754 


Taxes produced an average of about 300.000,000 (40 francs per head 
of |»opulation) of the revenue. In 1913 the national debt amounted 
to 4.277,(XKi.txx) francs. The analysis is as follows (in thousands 
of francs):— 





Total. 

1910 

3 , 7 <> 3.403 

1 136.204 

3,839,608 

1912 

3.7.39.1.33 

352,485 

4,092,119 

191.3 

_5.743.027_ 

1 5 . 34.272 

4 . 277 A 92 _ 


The /Irtwy.—Fully occupied with her eronomk: development, and 
confiding absolutely in the neutrality which was supposed to be her 
safeguard, Belgium was giving no real thought in these* years to 
defence. The Liberal party alone stood for the firinciple of universal 
military service. 'I'he C'atliolic party had always from electoral 
motives been firmly opjjosed to anv reenforcement of the army or 
increase in military expenditure. The King, however, well informed 
on the international sil ualion. never ceased to press for improvement 
in the country's military condition. In 1912 M. de Bruquevillc, then 
head of the (Government, succeeded, despite his party’s reluctance, 
in passing an Act establishing the principle of universal military 
seiA'ice. In 1913 a complete reorganization of the army was vutecl. 
Having obtained the nere.ssary credits for the fortification of 
Antwerp, Baron de Broqueville got several bills passed and promul¬ 
gated numerous orders bestowing e.xi ended powers on the general 
military staff; creating a Supreme (.'ouncil of National Defence 
(Coiiseil Suiierieur de la Defense Nationale); establishing schools of 
artillery, cavalry ami military engineering; reorganizing the Ecole de 
(imrre and the £coIe Mililaire; creating insf>ections gencniles of 
infantry, cavalry and commissariat; and considerably improN’ing the 
equipment. 'I'hese reforms were to be completed as a whole in five 
yc*ars. Mready. however, the effective forces were augmented in 
number: the incinston of all social classes in the army made il truly 
representative of the nation; a completely organized mobilization 
was prepared; confidence was at last felt in both officers and Irooiis. 

Such was the silualion when suddenly the army found itself 
called on to the stage of war, to confront alone the formidable 
hosts of Germany. 

II. The WoEi.n War, i()t 4.—On Aug. 2 1914, the German 
Minister at Brussels handed the Minister for Foreign Affairs an 
ultimatum requiring him to i>ermit the German troops to pass 
through Belgian territory, and to use the citadels of Liege and 
Namur for the purposes of their operations against France. A 
delay of 12 hours was granted for the arreptance of Germany’s 
proposals; on the expiration of that time Ikdgium would be 
treated as an enemy. That same night the King presided at the 
council of mitiisters; the reply was formal: Belgium was resolved 
to defend her neutrality, sword in hand. (!)n July 20 the Belgian 
army ha<l been placed on a reenforced peace footing. On July 
31 mobilization had been ordered; 15 classes of militia hftd'bccn 
called up, the eight first forming the offensive force, the others 
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being reserved for the defence of the fortresses. Loyal lo her 
international obligations, Belgium had disposed her forces .so a.s 
to defend all her frontiers. The first division kept watch in 
Kngland’s direction; the third confronted Germany: at Namur 
the fourth defended the enlrance of the Meuse Valley; while the 
fifth, concentrated in Ilainault, guarded the l■'rench frontier. 

Germany's ultimatum showed on which side danger lay. 
Yet the Belgian Government, wishing lo su.stain to the last mo¬ 
ment the part assigned to it by the treaty of tS.p), still r<-fusefl 
the supiiort of hranee. It was only when Germany’s intention 
lo cross her territory bectime evident that Belgium informed the 
nations who had gutiranteed her neutrality that she a.ssumed 
the defence of her fortresses, and that she declared herself retidy 
to codi>erate with the Bowers in ni.'iintaining the integrity of 
her territory. The third divisioti of the army, utnlcr Genend 
Leman, was charged with the defence of I'-iege; the fourth 
division held Namur; the bulk of the tirmy was nuissed in 
the centre of the country, covering Brussels and the lines of 
communication with France, so as to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

The Government had convoked the Chambers for Aug. 4 
on grounds of urgency, ttnd the King had announced his intention 
of making the a])et!ch from the throne. On the morning of Aug. 4 
the King, accompanied by the Queen, iwocecded lo the I’ariia- 
ment IU>use, in the midst of gretit popular enthusiasm. Ilis 
siieech affirmed the country's definiU' <lecision lo offer the 
enemy an unyielding resistante. The Chamber greeted these 
words with wild enthusiasm. After the departure of the King, 
who proceeded immediately lo G.II.Q., Baron de Brotiueville, 
as hetid of the Government, read the note just sent by Germany 
to the Mini.ster for Foreign Afftiirs, expre.ssing her intention “ to 
execute, it necc.s.sary by force of arms, the measures of security 
rendered indisitensable in view of French menaces.” I’arliiiment 
unanimously accei>ted war with all its consetiuent es. M. Van tier 
Veltle, leatler of the .Sttcialist p-irly, anritninced that his group 
would support the Gtivernment unreservetlly. All pttrties rallietl 
rountl the King. The Gttvernment, moreover, ceased to be a 
parly-government, MM. Goblet tl'Alviella anti Hymans, leatlcrs 
of the Liberal Left, anti M. E. \'an der V’elde being ajtpointed 
Ministers of Stale. 

The Chamber til once set to work on the measures t)f Itiw 
necessilatetl by the situation. .Suildcnly M. de Brt)t|ueville rose 
to reail a telegram announcing the violatittn tit Belgian Icrriltiry 
by the German army. The tleimties from Liege and its neigh- 
bourhotid informetl their colleagues of the news that their dis¬ 
tricts hatl been brutally invatled anti occupietl; and at once tle- 
parletl ftir their constituencies, lo affortl hel|i and protection to 
the suffering inhabitants. As htiur by hour the invasion of 
Belgium prticeeded, the Chamber conlinuetl lo jiass laws delegat¬ 
ing its powers, in the event of the inva.sion of each Iticality, 
to the Itical authorities; augmenting the contingent of the army; 
granting the Government a [irelimiiuiry cretiit of 200,000,000 frs.; 
penalizing crimes and offences calcuhiled to endanger the safety 
of the .State; ciincelling the ineligibility of soldiers tor member¬ 
ship of 1‘arliamcnt, in order lo permit the immediate enlistment 
of sevenil members. 

'I'he spirit of the country was the same as that of the Chamber. 
Volunteers were besieging the recruiting-offices. In two or three 
days 40,000 had been equijiiied, and tens of thousands, still in 
their civilian clothes, luid been disjiatchcd lo the camjis for 
volunteers that were being formed in all directions. 

A series of regulations were issued by the Government intended 
to iirevcnt food-hoiirding and the raising of jirices, aiul lo assure 
the food supplies of the nation. Bread was rationed at 400 
grammes per head per day; in Sejit. this ration was reduced to 
250 grammes. Maximum prices were fixed for bread and the 
various kinds of flour. The right of requisition was given to 
governors of provinces for brea<i and flour; lo burgomasters for 
potatoes, salt, sugar and rice; in the event iif the invasion of a 
pro'dnee the governor’s powers of requisition [lassed to the 
comtnissaires d’orrondissement, in the case of their retreat to the 
burgomasters of the communes. 
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At the Minislirc de I'inUrieur a Central Commission was 
formed, consisting of one delegate for eai h province, with repre¬ 
sentatives of the central ailmini.stration anil of the army, its 
duty being to .see lo the sharing-out of the food suiiplies among 
all parts of the country. In each province the dipululion per- 
maiieiUe (standing committee) of the provincial council wtis 
made responsible for the victualling of the province, ami had to 
form committees in the communes to distribute provisions. 
Eiich week a return of all the food in the province had to be 
made by ihc dfpuUition pcrm<inciUc. 

To ensure the projier working of this great system of food 
control ami distribution, newly created in every detail, penalties 
Were decreed for anyone trying lo withhold goods from requisi¬ 
tion; such hoarils were lo be confiscated and handed over to the 
Bureaux de Bieufaisance. 

While these- reguliilions were framed to safeguard the nation’s 
economic life, its admiiustral ive life was being safeguarded in 
the event of enemy occupation by the meiisure passed by the 
Chamlieron Aug. 4 providing for the delegation of powers, which 
was supplemented later by various royal decrees. Notices 
were jiosted in every commune of the country, warning the public 
that civilians were definitely forbidden to take part in operations 
of war, and that all arms must at once be given over into the 
hands of the authorities. 

The Invasion. —During the night of Aug. 3-4 the German 
army crossed the Belgian frontiers. It immediately pul into 
practice a system of terrorism in its dealings wit h the inhabitants, 
hoping in this way to terrorize the Government, demoralize 
the army, and break the national resistiincc. 

The forward march of the Gernuin army was marked by an 
uninterrupted succession of atrocities. Once it was perceived 
that the Belgian army meant to offer a resistance on which 
Germany hatl not counted, pillage, burnings, and massiicres 
began. 

On the pretext that the inhtibitjints were armed, that francs 
tircurs attacked the German troops, the invading military com- 
manil methodically organized the deviisltilion of the country. 
Maps were issued lo the officers indicating what towns and 
villages were to be burned down. The siege of Liege, with the 
preliminary repulses suffered by the German regiment which 
first attacked the outer forts, gave the signal for a ctimjiaign of 
repristils directed against the civil |x>pul;ilion. The villages of 
Berneau, Mouhind, Blegny-Tramblcur, Barchon, Melen, Sou- 
magne, Komsee, Harcourl, Ilermee, lleure le Romain, Vivegnies, 
Julemont, Olnc St. Hadelin, Battice, Grivegnee, .Sprimont, 
Erneux, Francorchami>s, and the towns of Vise and Herve, were 
burneil to the ground, although they had been occujiied for 
severid days by the German army. Scenes of indescribable 
stivagcry were enacted; 02,^ jicrsons were shot, massacred, or 
driven with blows of the rifle-butt into the flaming houses to be 
burnt alive. At Melen 72 men chosen haphazard were shot 
en masse, and finished off by blows wit h the butt-end under the 
eyes of their wives and children, who were then ordered lo buiy 
them at once. At Soumagne 55 men were shot by the firing- 
party detailed for executions, while the soldiers peqtelralcd 
shocking nias.sacrcs of men, women and children in the village. 
At Vise, after the massacre of more than 20 persons, 6ji men 
were led away captive. Not a single villtige escaped the fury of 
the troops; everywhere there was a reign of fire and sword. The 
burnings were scientifically organized. All units were provided 
with incendiary pastilles, and petrol was .sprayed on the houses 
to be destroyed. At Herve, where more than 300 houses were 
burned, German inscrijilions written by the troops revealed 
that the abominable deed had been performed by the “ In¬ 
cendiary Army of Dii-sseldorf.” 

The entry of the German troops into Liege was marked by 
tragic incidents. Although the town was comiiletely in the 
invader’s haiuls, on Aug. 7 German comiuinies suddenly opened 
fire in the most frequented quarters, where they also set fire 
to 38 houses, shooting down the inhabitants as they tried to 
escape. Fifty-two persons perished in the flames or fell by the 
German bullets. 
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Between Aur. 4 and 20, in the province of Liege alone, 1,061 
persons were massacred, shot, hanged, or burnt hy the German 
troops; more than 2,000 houses and 4 churches were burnt 
deliberately and by order, not counting those destroyed by 
bombardment. In the province of Limburg during the same 
period 65 persons fell victims to similar cruelties. 

LieRC having been occupied, the German army advanced up 
the Meuse Valley, and at the same time invaded the province 
of Luxemburg. The first French contingents now joined the 
Belgian troops in the neighbourhood of Dinant, Namur, and 
Arlon. Everywhere advance-guard fighting was delaying the 
enemy’s progress and every skirmish was followed by cruel 
reprisals on the civil population. 

'J'he siege of Namur began on Aug. 20, and was the signal 
for more butchery. On the eve of the attack on Namur scenes 
of incredible savagery were enacted in the towns of Amlenne, 
Seilles, and Landen. Without htiving received the faintest 
provocation, for three whole days the German trooi)S in occupa¬ 
tion of these places never ceased massacring iuid burning. More 
than 250 persons perished. These scenes of horror, accomi)anied 
by the burning of over 150 houses, culminated on Aug. 21 in the 
execution of numbers of men, by order of the military authori¬ 
ties. They were shot <11 masse, and finished off with the bayonet 
or the butt-end, or by kicks. The whole canton of Andenne 
suffered similar horrors; nine persons were murdered by the 
German soldiers after subjection to horrible tortures. 

Other localities suffered as cruelly. At Spontin i.to of the 160 
houses that comjiosed the village were burnt and 4,t persons 
were massticred. At Somme-Leuze, l''ntru:-Waret, Leuzc-Long- 
champs, fire and murder reigned. Scarcely had the tragedy of 
Andenne been finished when the small town of Zamines was the 
scene of a yet more terrible drama. After skirmishes with 
Belgian and French advance-posts, the Germans, who had 
fought pushing a screen of civilians in front of them, made the 
civil population responsible for their losses. All the men were 
first shut up in the church, and then massed in a field, and on 
the word being given by the military commanders they were 
shot dow'n by machine-guns. Some were finished off afterwards, 
chiefly by stretcher-bearers of the Red C'ross; ,■183 men perished, 
about 100 were wounded, only 200 escaped. The town wtis burnt 
to the ground. The whole canton was subjected to horrible 
atrocities; in the neighbouring villages 114 men were killed by 
German troops and 567 houses burnt. 

Just at the time of the fall of Namur, the German military 
at Dinant organized an apiialling demonstration of terrorism. 
The town had been occupied on Aug. 22 after some hard fighting 
with French tnxips. At nightfall on Aug. 23 German soldiers 
rushed shouting about the streets, and everywhere fires broke 
out. The church, the town hall, the entire town were soon in 
flames. The inhabitants, arrested cn masse, were either massa¬ 
cred, or else driven into different enclosed places where, after 
a while, a methodical extermination was commenced. Tn the 
presence of their families men were formed into groups and shot; 
665 persons were killed, including 75 women and 35 children. 
This horrible butchery was copied in the nciglilmuring villages. 
All of them were partially or completely burnt, any men found— 
the inhabitants had taken to the woods—were shot; at Anthfirc 
and Surice more than 40 men were executed. In the cantons 
of Dinant, Walcourt, Florenncs iiml Gedinne 046 persons were 
put to death; and besides the whole town of Dinant and two 
entire villages—Gutraye and Sorrines—1,732 houses and seven 
churches were destroyed. 

On Aug. 23 the German troops entered Namur. Warned of the 
massacres by frightened peasants who had come fleeing before 
the enemy, the inhabitants abstained from any demonstration 
of feeling. The entry of the victorious army was devoid of 
incident. Yet suddenly on Aug. 2'4 a violent fusillade rang out 
in the streets, to continue all that day and all the next. The 
bishop, Mgr. Heylen, proceeded to the German headquarters 
to protest against this useless cruelty. He was arrested. After 
two days the terror ceased; 75 persons had fallen, 15 of them 
Women and 4 children. The town hall, the communal archives, 


and no houses had been burnt down. In the villages surround¬ 
ing Namur, also, the same brutal work had gone on; between 
Aug. 23 and 26, 53 men were butchered and over 200 houses 
burnt. 

While thus in the province of Namur 1,040 inhabitants were 
murdered, and more than 3,000 houses systematically burnt 
(not counting those destroyed by ordinary acts of war), the 
province of Luxemburg in its turn was suffering martyrdom. 
From Aug. ii onward, wherever the enemy appeared in Luxem¬ 
burg, atrocities followed, those at Rossignol, Arlon, Zuitigny, 
Ethc, and Latour being sadly notorious. All these massacres 
were reprisals for engagements with the r'reiu'h forces. After 
the battles of Aug. 22 wounded soldiers found in the cantons 
of \ irton and Etallc were killed, and the civil pipulation hunted 
down and decimated. At Bleid 84 French wounded were tortured 
and then shot. At Latour I’rince Oscar of Prussia presided in 
person over the execution of 71 inhabitants. At Ethe 218 persons 
were killed. The inhabitants of Ilouilemont, warned of the fate 
which awaited them, escaped massacre by flight; 11 of t hem were 
found by the Germans and put to death. At 'rouches the burgo¬ 
master was hanged; at Zuitigny 84 men were executed; at 
Rossignol, after the village had been set on fire, all the men were 
collected together and driven as far as Arlon, where 165 of the 
l>oor wretches were shot in cold blood. During the month of 
Aug. over 800 inhabitants of this province perished, and over 
1,500 houses were deliberately destroyeil. 

While the German army was dominating the Meuse V’alley 
by the seizure of Namur, it was at the same time working to¬ 
wards the heart of the country to assure a route for the invasion 
of France. The Belgian army, after its victorious stand at Ilarlen 
on Aug. 12, isolated, tmsui>ported, menticed by 11 enemy army 
corps, was now forced to fall back on Antwerp. 

On Aug. ii) the German army entered Louvain. Just as Vise 
had been burnt to terrorize the Liegeois, and Andenne and Di- 
nanl to bring about Namur's submission, so Louvain had to 
be burnt in order to hold a terrible exanqfic up to Brussels. 
When the German army was in effective occupation of Louvain, 
menaced with no further trouble, orders were suddenly given 
to burn the centre of the town. The inhabitants were subjected 
to cruel mental torture. The men were collected and decimated, 
70 being shot in the presence of their wives and children, while 
334 others were sent captive to Germany, where they were 
paraded through the streets of Cologne under the insults and 
threats of the iKiindacc who pelted them with mud and stones. 

Louvain’s cathedral of St. Pierre was devoured by the flames, 
her ancient university and miirvellous library were annihilated, 
and 1,120 houses were ruined. The suburbs suffered likewise. 
In that canton 1,717 houses were burnt down, 861 houses pillaged, 
226 inhabitants shot, and 653 deported to Germany. Acrschot 
was reduced to ashes, tind 178 of its inhabitants were killed. 

Enraged by the opposition they met within the environs of Tirlc- 
mont, and by the sorties of the Antwerp garrison, the Germans 
vented their fury upon the numerous villages of Brabant, 504 
inhabitants of whiih perished in the course of burnings, pil- 
•lagings, and executions. 

On Aug. 20 the German army entered Brussels. The entire 
Belgian army was massed under the protection of the forts of 
Antwerp. Sorties were made on Aug. 25 and 26 and Sept. 4; 
on Sept. 0 a general sortie of all the Belgian forces took place, 
with the object of diverting pressure from the French army, 
which was fighting on the Marne. Forced to protect itself from 
ihe Belgian army’s perpetual attacks on its rear, on Sept. 28 
the German army commenced the siege of Antwerp. On Oct. 6, 
after the destruction of the forts, the Belgian army retreated; 
and on Oct. 10, having eluded capiture by the enemy, it took 
up ])osition on the Yser. 

The siege of Antwerp brought yet more fire and carnage. 
Over 160 persons in the fortified zone fell victims to the German 
soldiers. The town of Termonde, where the Belgian army again 
and again successfully opposed the crossing of the Scheldt by 
the German troops, was at last taken, and was then burnt to 
the ground. 
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The province of Hainault did not escape. At Charleroi, after 
the great battle which took place there, io8 persons were mas¬ 
sacred, at Marchienne au Pont 75, at Mons .to, at Tournai 34, 
at ChfUelet 67. In the other villages through which the enemy 
forces passed, 1S2 persons were put to death. 

It remains to mention the massacres peri)etrated by the in¬ 
vaders in East and West Flanders. For the.sc provinces, however, 
preci.se figures cannot he quoted, the work of compiling the lists of 
victims not being yet completely termiiuated. 

The Ocr.upaTwn .—Brussels once in her power, Germany began 
to organize the occupation of the country. The activities of the 
government of occupation—headed successively by von der 
Goltz, von Bissing, and von Falkenhau.sen—-were considerable 
in all sjiheres. Always the same main policy emerged: in m.atlers 
polilic.al, economic or social, the one aim of Germany w'as to 
make Belgium and all her re.sources serve the neeiis of the war; 
while preparing for her annexation—at the very least for her 
absorption—in the event of the German victor,’, and rendering 
her in any case innocuous as an independent nation by effecting 
her economic niin. 

The governor-general formed round him a central govern¬ 
ment, in which the Ziviherwaltun^ (civil administration) played 
the chief part. K.seculive powers were in the hamls of the gover¬ 
nor-general, who legislated by promulgation of orders. A German 
governor was jilaced over each province. The Belgian commis¬ 
saries were di’iirived of their authority over the arriiiulhsemnils, 
being rejilaced by Germans, subordinate to whom were the 
military commandants who controlled the cantons. The country 
was divided into the Goimrncmcut Gfnfrul, pliiced directly under 
the authority of the Zivilvcnmilluni;; aiul the Zniii-s d'clitprs, 
imhiding Flanders, the urnniilisscmcnls of Tournai and Mons, 
and the southern jiart of the province of latxemburg, governed 
by the military authorities, who had the right of promulgating 
orders. These Zoiirs d'ihipcs were completely separtited from 
the rest of the couiitr)’. Access to them ami e.\it from them were 
forbidden without jiermits, which were not readily granted. 

ICverywhere hurenux dc (oiilrolc were estalilished to keep a 
watch on the inhabitants, persons placed under their siiecial 
surveillance being ohligecl to rejiort themselves periodically. 
A network of espionage was spread over the country, enabling 
the authorities to know what citizens were dttngerous, or even 
simidy too influential, so that they might he regarded with sus¬ 
picion, and arre.sted on the first prete.xt. 

Not only was the Belgian administration completely deprived 
of executive fiower, hut the powers of the provincial councils 
w’cre gradually undermined. In icii.c; the right of meeting in 
ordinary sc.ssioii on fi.xecl dates was taken from them, while the 
dfputatinns pcrmancuks (administrative bodies a]ii)ointecl by 
the provincial councils from among their members) were placed 
under the direct authority of the iiresiclents of the German pro¬ 
vincial civil adminislralion. Still further, from 1017 onward 
these Iiresiclents in each province were authorized to assume 
themselves the powers of the provincial councils as rc-garded the 
receijits and expenditure of the annual budget, and the methods 
of raising the necessary funds to meet the expenditure. The 
struggle between the provincial councils and German authority 
became hitter indeed when the governor general claimed their 
collaboration in assessing liabilities for the enormous war-tax ~- 
van'ing between 40, 50 and 60 million francs per month—with 
wide h he had saddlecl the country. Nearly all the provincial 
councils refused cooperation, preferring to accept an iirhitrary 
assessment decreed by the government of occupation, rather 
than to yic’ld a semblance of legality to its decisions. Hence¬ 
forward the military governors, and also the German presidents 
of civil administrations, were empowered to ensure the payment 
of the tax, and to that end had the right of raising loans in the 
name of the province. On July 6 icjiS the provincial councils 
were definitively suppressed. Nothing then remained of the 
Belgian administrative system. 

In vain, however, did Germany destroy the machinery of the 
country’s self-government; she could not break the spirit of the 
nation. The glorious example set by men like M. Visart de 
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BocermC, burgomaster of Bruges, who at 80 years of age stood 
up fearlessly to the G*man military power, or like M. Max, 
burgomaster of Brussels, who boldly led the resistance of his 
townsfolk, going so far as to post on the walls an official con¬ 
tradiction of the news published by the Germans concerning the 
march of military operations, from the earliest clays of the 
occupaticMi sufficiently indicated to the invaders what the public- 
attitude was going to tie. M. Max, when arrested and sent to 
Germany, there to be subjected to a system of reprisals, had for 
siicc-essor M. bemonnier, whom in his turn the Germans were 
obUgcxl to anest and deport. In every class of society acts of 
admirable devotion occurred. Hundreds of Belgians were 
deiKirted to Germany or shot. Names such as lho.se of Gabriclle 
I’etit, Philippe Baucq, the Englishwoman F.clith Cavell, J. Cor- 
bisier, laiuis Neyts, Bocison, Le Grand, Lenoir and many others 
stand for the heroism of an entire population. 

Neither deportation nor executions could ever prevent the 
sjiying on behalf of the Allies earned on b>’ thousands of Belgians, 
nor the publications of a secret press whic’h fought energetically 
against the occ upant power. On Feb. 2 1015 La Lilnr Hclj’ique 
apiieared. Each week until the Armistice it was published and 
distributed throughout Belgium. At Louvain the Rnnic dc la 
Prrssc gave the most interesting extracts from the Allied press. 
In Brussels L'Anic Beige made vigorous political proiiagancla. 
continuing to appear despite the arrest and imprisonment of its 
editor. In loiX Lc Flambeau, by the method of analyzing foreign 
politics, taught the public why to expect victory. At Ghent 
L’AuIre Clmhe stood firm against the Germans and ag.ainst 
Ac tivism, as did l)c Vr've Stem at Antwciqi. Besides these 
journals, directed by sc’cret committees of priests, lawyers, 
uiiivensity professors and journalists, other smaller papers, 
appearing Ic-ss regularly’, such as La Goiipe, Le Beige, Qa el La, 
I’alric, and Ve Vleemische Leeine, sustaimsl Belgian patriotism. 

German lu-ghlalion .—German legislation was abundant, 
more eni>ecially that of a repressive type. The most trivial 
regulations carried penalties of extreme severity. Maximum 
prices, recpii.sitions of bread and cereals, were enforced by pen¬ 
alties extending to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of 20,000 
marks. Such Draconian measures were not imposed for the sake 
of the German army’s safety; they applied only to the country’s 
internal organizatiem, martial law reigning over all that directly 
affected the army. 

Military tribunals, without any intimation to the public of 
their creation or of their competence, were charged throughout 
the country with the application of these new laws. These courts 
afforded no security to those amenable to their jurisdiction, their 
procedure was neither public nor contested; the do.s.sier not 
being even shown to the defence, they constituted a purely 
arbitrare’means of government, not a judicial authority. 

Along with these military courts von Bi.ssing established by an 
order of Feb. 5 1015 a judicial .sy.stem of two degrees. 'The Ger¬ 
man governors set over the Belgian provinces were given un¬ 
limited power of instituting penalties. Heads of arrondissements 
and commandants were empowered to institute penalties amount¬ 
ing to three weeks’ imprisonment. Besides being thus granted 
legislative powers, these functionaries were authorized to try 
persons who disobeyed their regulations, the governors silting 
as judges of appeal from the judgments of their subordinates. 
This edict, conferring as it did judiciary powers on officials, 
opened the door to administrative tyranny, destroying the in- 
dislK’nsable safeguard afforded by the separation of judicial ami 
administrative authority. Still worse', this edict established for 
repressive purposes the principle that a ]ienalty imposed on a 
guilty person could, should the judge so decide, be inflicted on 
some other person. Such a measure, permitting the penalizing 
of an innocent person, when the culprit him.self was out of reach, 
annihilated the personal liberty of the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try. These penal powers were carried yet further by an order 
of Aug. 3 igi7, authorizing the governors to sentence delin¬ 
quents to total or partial confiscation of property. 

Besides endangering public liberty and .security these edicts 
illegally weakened the authority of the Belgian tribunals. It 
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sufficed for the government of occupation to publish an order 
concerning any offences, jurisdiction on which it wished to ki*ep in 
its own hands, and obviously by that act belgian justice was 
deprived of its rights, to the profit of (ierman justice. The 
creation of these tribunals occasioned publii- protests from the 
bar of lirussels, as a result of which its president, the Batonnicr 
Theodor, was deported to Germany, liven certain offences 
against common haws were se-lected by the German administna¬ 
tion to be dealt with by itself instead of by the judicial system 
of the country; a police- dcs vtorurs (police of imblic morals) 
formed in all the large towns being given powers which Belgian 
haw assigned to the public prosecutors and the Bi-lglan courts 
alone. 

But soon the administration of justice was completely taken 
over by the invaders. On Aiiril 7 iot8 a perm.anent German 
judicial system waas established by order in Flanders and Wal- 
lonia, their admiui.strative separation having just been effected 
by von Bi.ssing. 'I'he Belgian courts were replaiial by German 
tribunals— Kni.u’rlichr ]ifzirkss;cruhlr -established in the differ¬ 
ent arrondisscmnits. The judges, the public jirosecutors and 
their staff, the recorders and clerks, all were exclusively German, 
appointed by the governor-general in .accordance with the 
usages of German law. 'I'he language of t hese courts w.as (li-rman, 
their procedure was that of the German rode. Usually one judge 
preshied, but in rases where the authorized penally e.xcecded 
five years’ imprisonment seuteiu e was pronounced by three judgi-s. 
Procedure was rajiid. The public imosecutor made all inquiries 
and per(|uisitions, and warrants of arrest were issued without 
preliminary judic i.al inquiry. The court dealt .summarily with all 
affairs in which the authorized ])eually di<l not exceed one year’s 
imiirisonment; in other cases jiroceiiure was by judgment. The 
court ilerided whether or not the accused should have the right 
of being defended, defence not being officially authorizeil save in 
rases tried by three judges. 'Phere was no a)ipeal; and in all 
eases, immediately the senlcnrc had boon iironounced, Ibe judge 
called upon the military authorities to put it into e.xecution. 
In the case of a ilealh-seutence the governor-general had the 
right of pardon. Judges were removable. 

This edict, therefore, replaced Belgian judges by German 
judges, who, being removable, could not afford security. It 
abolished the right of apfieal, and replaced Belgian tirocedure 
by German procedure. The accused found himself being tried 
in a foreign language, without the right of emidoying ilefcncc, 
or even of <lefending him.seif, t lie courts having power to set aside 
any evidence they chose to disregard. 7 'he A.ssize Court was sup¬ 
pressed; the jury, that indisiiensablc safeguard of personal 
liberty, no longer existed. 'I'henceforward, the .same tribunals 
dealt with misdemeanours and with crimes, inflicting all pen¬ 
alties, including that of death. 

In issuing an order of such scope, the governor-general was 
acting as a legislator. 'I'he Belgian con.stitution. the judichd 
org.anlzation of the country, were abolished and replaced by 
German laws and judges. Belgium was being treated not as 
occupied territory, but as a conriuered country. 

Before describing the transformation of civil justice it will be 
well to giante at the principles whith these German tribunals 
were established to aj)l>Iy. On .Sept. 2 1014 M.arshnI von tier 
Goltz enunciated in his proclamation the i>rinci]>lc underlying 
the repressive system of an occupant power:—“ It is a har.sh 
necessity of war that the punishment of hostile acts falls on the 
innocent as well as on the guilty.” 'I'he same princii>le is found 
ag.ain in the edict of h'eb. 5 1915, authorizing the governors to 
decide that pienalties decreed by the German courts of justice 
should in ccrttiin cases be transferred to other i)ersons in de¬ 
fault of the culprits themselves. The same iirinciplew.as applied 
by a scries of edicts empowering the German authorities to take 
hostages who should pay with their lives for damage done to 
railway tracks, to inflict hetivy lines on communes, to deiiort 
the entire population of villages in whose area railway lines had 
been damaged, to puni.sh whole families for fiiults committed 
by single memliers of them, to treat as guilty all persons founil 
in company with anyone committing an oflenee. Again, the 


Belgian was penalized for “ not having done ” or for “ having had 
the intention to do.” Counting on having its task facilitated 
by the citizens informing against one another, German justice 
proclaimed that not to give information constituted a misde¬ 
meanour, if not even a crime. That a person had “ probably been 
cognizant of an infraction ” sufficed to place him in the same 
position as the culprit, liable to the same penalty. Not only 
all who should <ai<l, lodge, or feed the .subjects of states .at war 
with Gerni.any, but even those who should not give information 
of their presence, were punislialflc by imiirisonment or penal 
servituile. One sole mitigation is found: a wife who docs not 
denounce her husband wanted by the Germ.an authorities may 
plead extenuating circumst;inces and is otdy liable to from 
months’ to 2 years’ imprisonment or penal servituilc. Again, 
every citizen was obliged, under p.ain of 3 to 1.5 years’ penal 
.servitude, to give information of the arriv.al in the country of any 
person belonging to one of the Entente nalhms, to denounce 
anyone making or storing munitions, to furnish till information 
in his power concerning British e.slitblishmcnts in Belgium, to 
denounce anyone refusing to work for Germany. 

Yet another new offence was that of being absent from Belgium 
and not having rclurneil there within a period of two months. 
'I'his offence was punishable by a fine fixed at ten times the 
amount of the taxes for which the absentee was Ikible. And 
besides new offences, new' penalties were also introduced into 
Belgium by this (icTman legislation. General conn.scalion of 
entire property, definitely forbidden by the Belgian con.stitution 
and by Article 46 of the ll.'iguc t'onvention, was decreed for 
infliction upon anyone not immediately denouncing to the Ger¬ 
man authorities person.s placed under special surveillance; and 
upon )ier.sous under German poliie .suficn’ision who, being sen¬ 
tenced, could not be found and arrested. This penally mighl be 
inflicted by the mereonler of a governor. It may be added that 
this attempt on the part of the government of occupation to 
force the inhabitants of the country to denounce the activities 
.again.st Germany of per.sims:itlached to the.Alliedarmies i out ra¬ 
vened Articles 52 an<l 44 of the Hague Gonvenlion. 

Deportation was introiluced .as a penalty in iqi.'l and was 
inflicted upon those who refused to work for the German author¬ 
ities, also upon those who dki not lontply prccLsely with their 
obligations towanls the police control. It is a fail that deporta¬ 
tion was inflicted, even without lri:d, on pcr.sons who for any 
reason appeared undesirable to the civil or military authorities. 

Civil Law. —Bclgi:in civil law was also profoundly modified. 
On Feb. 3 1015 the Government of occupation abolished the 
decree of 10 Vendemiaire au IV. concerning the responsibility 
of communes in the case of pill.age committed openly by fone 
and accompanied by violence. At the moment of Germiiny's 
declaration of war again.st Belgium certain German establish¬ 
ments in the large Belgian towns had been sacked by the mob. 
The government of occup.alion tleprived the Belgian courts of 
their competence to try the.se ca.ses, establishing instead for the 
pur|)ose a special arbitration court comirosed of three members— 
the president, appointed by the Germtin governor-general, 
■ one member appointed by the president of the German civil 
administration of the province, one member tippointeii by the 
dfpttlation pcniianculc of the province (Belgian administration). 
The pre.sencc of this single Belgian adjudicator afforded no 
security, the pre.siileiit being empowered to replace him by the 
president of the German (i\'il administration. 

Exrci)tional tribunals were also set up, supplanting the regular 
Belgian courts, to try cases of di.spute concerning house rents. 
Belgian refugees abroail found the.mselves unable to enforce 
their rights in these new’ courts, the bar—alw.ays a special object 
of German host ility—not having access to them. 

A general transformation of the judicial system w'as begun on 
April 7 loi.S. A complete .system of German courts was estab¬ 
lished, comprising courts of first instance {Bozirksgcrichte), and 
two courts of appeal {Ohcrgrriclilii), that for Flanders sitting at 
Brussels, that for Walloniii. at Namur. 'Phese “ imperial tribunals ” 
administered justice in the name of the German Emperor; 
their personnel was German, appointed by the governor-general; 
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The province of Hainault did not escape. At Charleroi, after 
the great battle which took place there, io8 persons were mas¬ 
sacred, at Marchienne au Pont 75, at Mons .to, at Tournai 34, 
at ChfUelet 67. In the other villages through which the enemy 
forces passed, 1S2 persons were put to death. 

It remains to mention the massacres peri)etrated by the in¬ 
vaders in East and West Flanders. For the.sc provinces, however, 
preci.se figures cannot he quoted, the work of compiling the lists of 
victims not being yet completely termiiuated. 

The Ocr.upaTwn .—Brussels once in her power, Germany began 
to organize the occupation of the country. The activities of the 
government of occupation—headed successively by von der 
Goltz, von Bissing, and von Falkenhau.sen—-were considerable 
in all sjiheres. Always the same main policy emerged: in m.atlers 
polilic.al, economic or social, the one aim of Germany w'as to 
make Belgium and all her re.sources serve the neeiis of the war; 
while preparing for her annexation—at the very least for her 
absorption—in the event of the German victor,’, and rendering 
her in any case innocuous as an independent nation by effecting 
her economic niin. 

The governor-general formed round him a central govern¬ 
ment, in which the Ziviherwaltun^ (civil administration) played 
the chief part. K.seculive powers were in the hamls of the gover¬ 
nor-general, who legislated by promulgation of orders. A German 
governor was jilaced over each province. The Belgian commis¬ 
saries were di’iirived of their authority over the arriiiulhsemnils, 
being rejilaced by Germans, subordinate to whom were the 
military commandants who controlled the cantons. The country 
was divided into the Goimrncmcut Gfnfrul, pliiced directly under 
the authority of the Zivilvcnmilluni;; aiul the Zniii-s d'clitprs, 
imhiding Flanders, the urnniilisscmcnls of Tournai and Mons, 
and the southern jiart of the province of latxemburg, governed 
by the military authorities, who had the right of promulgating 
orders. These Zoiirs d'ihipcs were completely separtited from 
the rest of the couiitr)’. Access to them ami e.\it from them were 
forbidden without jiermits, which were not readily granted. 

ICverywhere hurenux dc (oiilrolc were estalilished to keep a 
watch on the inhabitants, persons placed under their siiecial 
surveillance being ohligecl to rejiort themselves periodically. 
A network of espionage was spread over the country, enabling 
the authorities to know what citizens were dttngerous, or even 
simidy too influential, so that they might he regarded with sus¬ 
picion, and arre.sted on the first prete.xt. 

Not only was the Belgian administration completely deprived 
of executive fiower, hut the powers of the provincial councils 
w’cre gradually undermined. In icii.c; the right of meeting in 
ordinary sc.ssioii on fi.xecl dates was taken from them, while the 
dfputatinns pcrmancuks (administrative bodies a]ii)ointecl by 
the provincial councils from among their members) were placed 
under the direct authority of the iiresiclents of the German pro¬ 
vincial civil adminislralion. Still further, from 1017 onward 
these Iiresiclents in each province were authorized to assume 
themselves the powers of the provincial councils as rc-garded the 
receijits and expenditure of the annual budget, and the methods 
of raising the necessary funds to meet the expenditure. The 
struggle between the provincial councils and German authority 
became hitter indeed when the governor general claimed their 
collaboration in assessing liabilities for the enormous war-tax ~- 
van'ing between 40, 50 and 60 million francs per month—with 
wide h he had saddlecl the country. Nearly all the provincial 
councils refused cooperation, preferring to accept an iirhitrary 
assessment decreed by the government of occupation, rather 
than to yic’ld a semblance of legality to its decisions. Hence¬ 
forward the military governors, and also the German presidents 
of civil administrations, were empowered to ensure the payment 
of the tax, and to that end had the right of raising loans in the 
name of the province. On July 6 icjiS the provincial councils 
were definitively suppressed. Nothing then remained of the 
Belgian administrative system. 

In vain, however, did Germany destroy the machinery of the 
country’s self-government; she could not break the spirit of the 
nation. The glorious example set by men like M. Visart de 
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BocermC, burgomaster of Bruges, who at 80 years of age stood 
up fearlessly to the G*man military power, or like M. Max, 
burgomaster of Brussels, who boldly led the resistance of his 
townsfolk, going so far as to post on the walls an official con¬ 
tradiction of the news published by the Germans concerning the 
march of military operations, from the earliest clays of the 
occupaticMi sufficiently indicated to the invaders what the public- 
attitude was going to tie. M. Max, when arrested and sent to 
Germany, there to be subjected to a system of reprisals, had for 
siicc-essor M. bemonnier, whom in his turn the Germans were 
obUgcxl to anest and deport. In every class of society acts of 
admirable devotion occurred. Hundreds of Belgians were 
deiKirted to Germany or shot. Names such as lho.se of Gabriclle 
I’etit, Philippe Baucq, the Englishwoman F.clith Cavell, J. Cor- 
bisier, laiuis Neyts, Bocison, Le Grand, Lenoir and many others 
stand for the heroism of an entire population. 

Neither deportation nor executions could ever prevent the 
sjiying on behalf of the Allies earned on b>’ thousands of Belgians, 
nor the publications of a secret press whic’h fought energetically 
against the occ upant power. On Feb. 2 1015 La Lilnr Hclj’ique 
apiieared. Each week until the Armistice it was published and 
distributed throughout Belgium. At Louvain the Rnnic dc la 
Prrssc gave the most interesting extracts from the Allied press. 
In Brussels L'Anic Beige made vigorous political proiiagancla. 
continuing to appear despite the arrest and imprisonment of its 
editor. In loiX Lc Flambeau, by the method of analyzing foreign 
politics, taught the public why to expect victory. At Ghent 
L’AuIre Clmhe stood firm against the Germans and ag.ainst 
Ac tivism, as did l)c Vr've Stem at Antwciqi. Besides these 
journals, directed by sc’cret committees of priests, lawyers, 
uiiivensity professors and journalists, other smaller papers, 
appearing Ic-ss regularly’, such as La Goiipe, Le Beige, Qa el La, 
I’alric, and Ve Vleemische Leeine, sustaimsl Belgian patriotism. 

German lu-ghlalion .—German legislation was abundant, 
more eni>ecially that of a repressive type. The most trivial 
regulations carried penalties of extreme severity. Maximum 
prices, recpii.sitions of bread and cereals, were enforced by pen¬ 
alties extending to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of 20,000 
marks. Such Draconian measures were not imposed for the sake 
of the German army’s safety; they applied only to the country’s 
internal organizatiem, martial law reigning over all that directly 
affected the army. 

Military tribunals, without any intimation to the public of 
their creation or of their competence, were charged throughout 
the country with the application of these new laws. These courts 
afforded no security to those amenable to their jurisdiction, their 
procedure was neither public nor contested; the do.s.sier not 
being even shown to the defence, they constituted a purely 
arbitrare’means of government, not a judicial authority. 

Along with these military courts von Bi.ssing established by an 
order of Feb. 5 1015 a judicial .sy.stem of two degrees. 'The Ger¬ 
man governors set over the Belgian provinces were given un¬ 
limited power of instituting penalties. Heads of arrondissements 
and commandants were empowered to institute penalties amount¬ 
ing to three weeks’ imprisonment. Besides being thus granted 
legislative powers, these functionaries were authorized to try 
persons who disobeyed their regulations, the governors silting 
as judges of appeal from the judgments of their subordinates. 
This edict, conferring as it did judiciary powers on officials, 
opened the door to administrative tyranny, destroying the in- 
dislK’nsable safeguard afforded by the separation of judicial ami 
administrative authority. Still worse', this edict established for 
repressive purposes the principle that a ]ienalty imposed on a 
guilty person could, should the judge so decide, be inflicted on 
some other person. Such a measure, permitting the penalizing 
of an innocent person, when the culprit him.self was out of reach, 
annihilated the personal liberty of the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try. These penal powers were carried yet further by an order 
of Aug. 3 igi7, authorizing the governors to sentence delin¬ 
quents to total or partial confiscation of property. 

Besides endangering public liberty and .security these edicts 
illegally weakened the authority of the Belgian tribunals. It 
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The nation was further encouraged in its firmness of attitude 
by the protest of the communal authorities of (ihent, whose 
refusal to recognize the division of Belgium was answe.rcil by the 
arrest of the aldermen and the deportation of the burgomaster, 
M. Braun. Ghent was thenceforward administered by a college 
of aldermen appointed by the German governor-general, who 
reserved the right of controlling them and substituting him¬ 
self for them in the exercise of their fum lions. A German military 
officer was appointed burgomaster of the town. 

The government of occu])ation hoi>ed to use education as a 
[xitent wea])on for dividing the country. The Flemish language 
was jiroclaimed the only one permitted in the State and volun¬ 
tary schools of Flanders. Even in Brussels, where French is 
spoken by a large majority of the ]K>iiulation, Flemish was to be 
the only language of instniction. A transition period was con- 
cedeil, but from Se])!. 5 njiS primary education was to be com¬ 
pletely Flemicized. 

I'lemiciziiig of (ihenl Vnivcrsily .—The <entre of the whole 
scheme for the Germanizing of Flanilers w.as to be the university 
of Ghent. It was to bmmic a tool in the hands of Germany. 
Flemicization was ileridcil upon in 1015 by the German Govern¬ 
ment and overtures were made to the professional body. On 
that body’s refusal to submit to the invadcus' desires reprisals 
began, Profs. Henri Piretmc and Paul Fredericq, accused of 
leading the resistance, being arrested and dcporte<l to Germany. 
The Ghent jirufessors did not flinch before these intimidatory 
measures, but stood firm. On Man h 15 loifi an order was issued 
that themeforward all lectures in the university of Ghent were 
to be given in the Flemish langtiage. Professors who did not 
deliver their cours<;s of lectures were to be phued on the retired 
list. The new university retained only four [trofessors from the 
staff of the Belgian university, one of them a German. To till its 
professional chairs it had to draw on stmlents, members of the 
“ Activist ” party, Dutchmen and Germans. Shortly after, the 
German authorities celebrated the opening of the university, 
and the King of Btivaria graced the ceremony with his presence. 
A characteristic touch was the omission of Belgian history from 
the syllabus of the univensity. To attract students all the scholar¬ 
ships in Belgium were allotted to the university of Ghent, and a 
shameless cami)aign of intimidation was organized: students in 
the zone il'iUtpo were given the idternalivc of cither being traias- 
porte<l as forced labour to Germany or pursuing their studies at 
the “ Activist ” university. The latter alternative was backed 
by sub.stantial adviintages, extra food rations being ad<led to the 
scholarship grants of money. Desiiilc all this, and despite the 
su.si)ension of lectures in all the universities of the country, not 
aoo students were recruited. 

In IQ17 the German authorities began to understand that 
Flemish o])inion could not be counted on to aid in the dismem¬ 
berment of Belgium, and lonsequcntly their treatment of the 
working-class population of Flanders incrca.scd in harshness, 
<leportations becoming particularly frequent. B\il still attempts 
were made to foster Activist ideas. Lectures and meetings were 
promoted for the exposition of Clerman views; the jiublication 
of pamphlets and tracts was facilitated; every form of autono- 
mistit propaganda was supported by armed force. In the end 
it became obvious that no result would ever be achieved by these 
means, .so a new form of propaganda was adopted. At Gourtrai 
an association was formed with the name of Volksophcuring 
(regeneration of the i)eople). Its supposed object was to raise 
the moral standard of the Flemish people and relieve distress. 
It was supi)orle<l by a committee in Holland consisting of the 
most exalted personages. In reality it had no other aim but to 
imimotc the i<lea of Flemish autonomy. Its activities were 
ignored, and remained without result until the day in igiS when 
the German Government transferred to it the responsibility, till 
then belonging to the communal authorities, of distributing 
sugar, syrup, jam, iiotatoes, butter, etc. Thenceforward, the 
whole population of Flanders being forced to ap()ly for those 
necessaries to the Volksopbcuring, propaganda could be made in 
terms of food, and constraint be exercised directly on each in¬ 
dividual through the distribution of the necessaries of life. To 


make this organization quite omnipotent the Government was 
further in.spircd to entrust it with the distribution of the home¬ 
grown food supplies. Resistance to anti-Belgian propaganda 
would then have been reduced by starvation. This project, 
however, produced such a fury of indignation throughout the 
country that the foreign legations were moved to protest and 
succeeded in preventing its re.alizalion. The true role of the 
Volksopheuring had become so flagrantly apparent that in i<)iS 
it was disavowed by the Dutch committee which had been 
formed to support it. 

The Economic Situalion .—The occupation of Belgium by the 
German army profoundly disturbed the country’s econoraii: 
situation. Industry .suffered from the very' outset, owing to the 
nu-asures taken for military reasons. Raw m.alerials were at 
once requisitioned, and to f.acilitatc that the declaration of stocks 
w'as maile obligatory, while they' might not be disi>n.se<l of with¬ 
out permission. In Dec. loi-t the dei laration was made obliga¬ 
tory' of slo( ks of benzine, petrol, alcohol, glycerine, oils, fats, 
carbides, India rubber and imeumafic motor tires. On Jan. 25 
1015 this order was extended to stocks of lead, copper, alumi¬ 
nium, antimony, zinc, nickel, mercury, tin and alloy’s of metals. 

Be.sidcs requisitions, other mea.sures threatened and destroyed 
Belgian industry. On Nov. 26 1014 comitdssaries had been 
appointed by the German Government to siqiervise industrial or 
business concerns belonging wholly nr in part to nalion.als of 
countries at war with tli:rmany. On Feb. 17 njis this super¬ 
vision was change<l into sequestration. .Ml such undertakings, 
whether Belgian or foreign, witc sequestrated if they could be 
useful to Germany or if they might be harmful to her. They were 
temi>orarily taken out of the hands of their iiroprielors and their 
niamigemenl assumed by the government of occui>ation, which 
either continued to work them in the interests of Germany, or 
proceeded to liquidate them. Over too industrial concerns were 
sequestrated in 1015, about 20 in lotb, about 10 in i<)i7, They 
were great metallurgical works, building works, stone ciuarries, 
collieries, electrical generating stations, etc. Foreign under¬ 
takings, princiiially British ones, were pul into liquidation. 

I'he establishment of centr.al depots fur the monopoly of coal, 
oils, fats, water, gas and electricity completed the caiiture of 
Belgian industry by the invader. In Oct. IQ14 the Belgian col¬ 
lieries resumed work. On April 24 kji.'; the government of 
occupation established the Kohlenzcntralc. Collii:ries had to send 
their entire output to the “ Central,” excepting only what was 
consumed in their own works. Contracts for ileliveries existing 
at the moment of the publication of the edict were annulled. 
The Kohle.nzrntralt was intended to provide coal for the rail¬ 
ways and the German army. This object rapidly expanded, and 
the “ Central ” became an imstrument of official pillage. 

The obligation to declare stocks was imposed simply to 
facilitate requisitions. In Oct. 1014 Germany introduced into 
Belgium a double system of re(]uisitions: on the one hand, 
requisitions made directly for the army and the military author¬ 
ities; on the other hand, general requisitions. The scheme for 
working them had been framed by Dr. Rathenau, who was cn- 
■ trusted with the creation of the “ Department of raw materials 
of war ” at the War Office in Berlin. Such raw materials were 
first seized, and could no longer be sold save to the “ Centrals ” 
which fixed their price. If the vendor refused the price offered 
he was expropriated, and handed a requisition voucher. From 
1915 oiiw.ard requisitions of raw materials and of machine tools 
were made throughout the country. Belgian industries, de¬ 
prived of raw materials, protested vehemently to the govern¬ 
ment of occupation that the requisitions should at least be paid 
for. They were told in reply that if the war tax of 60 millions 
per month was regularly paid, the price of requisitions would be , 
paid in cash from Jan. i 1915. This promise was never fulfilled, 
a thousand pretexts for delaying the paymentg^being offered; 
difficulties in transporting ami clas.sifying.,th^ goods, and in 
checking the requi.sition vouchers; disproportion between claimed 
value and the real value; the necessity of not allowing German 
specie to leave Germany. Moreover, Germany never regarded 
herself as responsible for the price of the requisitioned goods; 
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she said they would be paid for by Belgium after the war. 
The imixjssibilily, however, for Belgian industry to go on 
without capital obliged the governor-general to sock some 
Holulion. On April 2 igis a Cairn- dc (loan bank) was 
established at Brussels to make advances on the security of the 
requisition vouchers. For requisitions made by the army, prices 
were fixed by the military authorities; for other re(iuisilion.s 
valuation was made by the indemnity ollice in Berlin. 'J'he Caisse 
dc prHs might advance 7s';(, of such valuation, if the claimant 
accepted the price otTcri:d. The Caiase. do prt-ts merely gave a 
voucher, which the Societe (ienerale dc Belgique was required to 
cash; the latter in return being granted by the Reichsbank a 
credit t‘<iual to the sums disburse<l, but not to be drawn uiM)n 
until three months after the signature of peace. The Societe 
(;6nerale vigorously resisted this measure: on the one hand, be¬ 
cause the payment of the enormous number of German requisition 
vouchers must produce an inllation of the fiduciary circulation, 
uith the immediate result of raising the C(>sl of living and in¬ 
creasing poverty; on the other hand, because the Societe Gene- 
rale objected to helping Germany in lu-r refpiisitions. 'J’he So¬ 
ciete Gerierale never cori.sented to cash any vouchers save tho.se 
issued for requisitions of raw materials. As claimants usually 
refused to accejit tiie prices fixed i>y Berlin, the total of the 
loans grunted ilid not exceed 75 millions of mark.s. 

Requisitions were not confmed to industry alone. In all 
private houses objects of copper, bronze, metal allttys and wool 
tnaltres.ses were seized. 'I'he following table shows the requisi¬ 
tions made in the area of General Government during the second 
half of igi7; 


Objects. 

I Topper and alloyed metals 
from private houses . 
Copper from industrial estab- 
lislmieiilb . . . . 

Zinc. 

i.ead. 

Tin. 

Steel ...... 

Iron from demolitions . 

(.'opijcr. 

Suipliale of copper . 

Le.ul (tliffereul lorms) 

Hough /.ine .... 
radniium . 

Silver .... 
C'hcinical products: -- 
Sulphuric: acid 

SlKl.l. 

C’hlorldp of lime . 

.M nriatic acid 

I’npiT. 

Skins of large cattle 
" “caUes 
“ “ horses 

“ " .sheep .... 

“ “ various nninul'. 

“ “ raiibils 

I'aniiing-matenaK 
l.eather and leatlier strajis 
Boots and shoes 

“ “ “ woodeti soled 

Osier (wicker) tor munition 
baskets .... 
Osier fibre .... 
Wool and hair .... 
Mattress wool .... 
Wool yarn .... 
Woollen rags .... 
Cotton rags .... 
Manufacturiid cottons , 
Cotton and cotton thread 
f’ottons, confiscated, various. 
Manufaetureil llax and prod¬ 
ucts ..... 
llcinps and jute 
Coconuts and piassavn . 

Brushes . 

Strings 

Transmission cables 
Jute bags . . 


Quantity reiiuisitioned during 
.second nnlf o f 1017. 

j.ofK^.^oo kgm. 


975.800 '• 
38.870,854 " 
3 /x> 7 .o 7 o 

h.fKlO 
2I,{KK) “ 

140,000,000 “ 
5..S70.375 “ 
481.414 
12,309,842 “ 
6,225.147 “ 
7f>8 “ 

,3. *97 “ 


value of 

«< o 


20,8777 tons 
6 ,()(i5-o “ 

57 ()-(> “ 

“ 

27()-0 “ 
I5 i.W>4 piiTcs 

12,808 “ 
27,710 “ 

173.710 
1,227,819 
4,987,000 kKin. 

4.91.8.000 ink.) 
4..2.8i.<)5.8 “ ) 
71J.94S “ ) 


8<k) tons 
105 “ 

8.^0,270 kgm. 
831,685 •• 
200,273 " 
7,748.261 •' 

5 .o<»J ,774 “ 
301,032 “ 

3.152 " 

3'>,(>94 “ 

224,014 “ 
5.74« " 
1,50,112 " 
918.333 pieces 
171.119 kgm. 

8,424 " 

S 74 .I 73 pieces 


Up to June iQiS there had been requisitioned:— 

290,000 tons of iron 

7 iOiK> " ro|)per from factories 
3 ,.500 " “ ‘ “ private houses 

9,50{) “ " ropper produced in Belgium 

7,000 " " lead 

24,iKi(i “ “ " in different forms, produced in Belgium 

35,o<K> “ “ zinc 

and also 8,550,330 marks worth of leather and leather straps. 

Producers were obliged to deliver their total output to the 
“ Central ” at very low prices. The “ Central,” after having 
supplied the army and the railways, resold the surplus at very 
high prices to the factories wliich were authorized to work. 
Two offices for the dislrilnition of.coal to the Belgian population 
were established at Brussels and Namur, hut thequantitv allotted 
for this purpose was quite insuflicient. Indeed, the Kohlni- 
zrnlratf tried to export as much coal as possible to neutral coun¬ 
tries, for the .sake of the large proiits realized in that way. 

In 1915 the cxjiort of Belgian roal to Germany reached ns'”, 
of the pre-war figure, in 1916 qs'li, in 11)17 25%. Germany, on 
her side, imiiortcd approximately equivalent amounts of coal 
into Belgium. 

The export to neutral countries was much greater, being in 
1015 too '/,, of the jire-war figure, in 1976 230",,. in 1917 lalling 
to oo'i;,.^ The e.'iportalion of Belgian coal seemed to Germany 
a lucrative ojHTation. At the meeting of tlie Economic Com¬ 
mission on June 19 1015 Kardoff, representing Gi-rman traiic, 
declared;—“ The coal production of Belgium must first supply 
military requirements and afterwards Belgian ronsumption. 
The surplus must .serve German jiurposcs, notably as an export 
to neutral countries.” This was the accepted doctrine. 

In 1917 the distribution of Belgian coal was as follows;— 



1st 

qiinrler. 

2nd 

(piartcr. 

3rd 

quarter. 

4th 

quarter. 

Belgian pfinulation and 
aulliorl/.en imliisTrii's . 
'I'roops amt railways 
Occupied I'rench terri¬ 
tories .... 

ExT)orf 

.53-o'‘;, 
37-5 % 

0-5 

9.0“;, 

43-50 

47-56% 

0-25'’,'. 

44-,5"°;, 

49-75".. 

Ji 75 "'j 

46 % 

52 


Military needs absorbed 4,665,975 tons, one-half of the total 
out|)Ut. 'i'hanks to the Kohknzatlralc's monojioly, the profits 
realized by it were large. 'J’he figures are as follows:— 


Profit i»n sales. 

1915 

marks. 

1916 

iii.irks. 

J 9 I 7 

marks. 

In Gerinanv 
“ Switzerland 
“ Scandinavia 
“ llollaini 

972 

3 F ‘*«92 

I ,f>H 8,646 

7 <kS. 6 g 3 

48,619 

5 . 856,376 

10 . 547.467 

S.542.120 

176,110 

3 , 498,.449 
2 . 557 , 0,33 

2,9.56,870 



The total profits for the three years amounted to about 34 
millions of marks, which were used as a German war loan. 


An oil “ Central ” on the same moiiel was established on June 3 
1915. It realized a jirotit of 11,875,266 francs in the years IQ15, 
1016, 1917; 6-5 millions of which were for 1917 alone. Finally, 
on JJuIy 26 IQ15 the “ Central ” for wafer, gas and electricity was 
instituted, important services thus being placed under the direct 
control of the German admini.stralion. 

The German Government now controlled all the elements 
indispensable to industry. Flcnceforlh no undertaking could 
escape its power. Industry was forced into absolute submission 
to the terms imjTosed by the invader. 

The Belgian marine export trade hsid, of course, been stopped 
by the war. Belgian factories closed down one after the other 
and the numbers of unemployed quickly became enormous, 
'i’he Comite Natinmi!, whose activities will be described later, 
organized relief measures, got work of public utility started, 
and established bourses dc travail (labour scholarships), which, 
while supporting the unemployed person, exacted meantime his 
attendance at technical classes. The German authorities in¬ 
tervened in igi 5 and opposed this great organization for assisting 
the unemployed. 

It was soon realized that the only efficacious method of helping 
the Belgian masses was to revive trade, and in Aug. 1915 a 
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Comitt Jnduslrid was formed for that object. It entered into 
negotiations with the Allied (joveriiments in order to obtain 
permission to import raw materials into Belgium—such raw 
materials, once manufactured, to be reexported and the proceeds 
realized ai)plied to the purchase of foodstuffs necessiry for the 
victualling of the Belgian population. The Allies were willing 
to agree to sueh an arrangement, but the German Government 
ma<le the condition that payments for the exported goods should 
be de[K)sited in a Belgian bank. England declared that she could 
not accept such a condition, which wouhl leave meant that the 
Allied Powers wouhl be helping Germany, so the Comilc hidnstrid 
dis.solved w'ithout having achieve<l anything. 

The numbers of tbe umanidoyed became dany more alarming. 
In 1016 they reached 650,000. On Oct. 16 1016 the Comile 
National made a fresh attempt to revive trade, jirojKising the 
authorization of cxi)orls, tlieir iiroceeds to be handed to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium as payment for food sent in 
return. Germany refu.sed consent. Part of Belgian industry 
still remained active but the factories sequestrated by the enemy 
had great <lifficulty in finding hibour, considerable numbers of 
the working-cla.sses obstinately refusing to work in the interests 
of Germany. On Aug. 14 and 15 1015 aiqieared the first edicts 
instituting severe penalties for those refusing to undertake work 
for the German authorities. 

The government of occupation was also undermining Belgian 
industries by requisitions of machinery and tools. Commi.ssions 
of German engineers and heads of industry were sent into Bel¬ 
gium to seize from Belgian factories atiy machinery which could 
be utilized in Germany. The real object was to destroy Bel¬ 
gium's trade, as being a dangerous rival to that of Germany. 
Pure vandalism characterized these requisitions, the e.xperts 
even destroying machinery which they found it imisissible to 
remove. 

Again official orders of Jan. to and Oct. 10 1016 forbade more 
than 24 hours work per week in th<' textile and boot-making 
trades; and tho.se of Feb, 17 and July 21 1017 forbade work in all 
workshops and fai lories of Belgium save by authorization of the 
president of the civil administration. 

The working-class iiopulation of Belgium was reduced to 
beggary. The masses of unemployed became more and more 
numerous. Germany desired them more tiumerous still. Public 
works started by provinces and communes to provide employ¬ 
ment were suddenly prohibited. Germany exposed her hand. 

The president of the civil administration ex[)ounded the 
German theory in a speech delivered before the df.pulalion 
permanenk of Luxemburg. Relief of the unemployed, he said, 
was inadmissible in the cas<’ of persons ileprlved of work by the 
German regulations. Workers aged from iS to 50 could go to 
Alsace-Lorraine or Germany, and work there for good wages. 
If able-bodied members of the working-class wouhl consent to 
go to Germany, communes would be once more authorized to 
provide public work for the unemployed of under 18 or over 50. 

Thus, by meansof a skilfully planned .series of edicts, Germany 
had att.ained her objeci—had completely ruined Belgian indus¬ 
try and had created an unemployed i lass of nearly 700,000 work¬ 
ers, whom she forbade the public bodies to provide with work. 
Nothing remained but to transport this potential labour into 
Germany. 

From it)i7 onwards Belgian industry was subjected to sys¬ 
tematic destruction. By June 30 1018, it>7 factories had been 
completely destroyed, i6t factories were mentioned by the 
administrative report to the governor-general of the section 
for commerce and indu.stry as to be destroyed immediately, Q,3 
large halls were being demolished, others had been cleared out, 
52 halls were to suffer the same fate. Of the 57 high furnaces 
existing in Belgium, 26 had been razed to the ground, 20 were 
seriously damaged, 11 only remained fit for use. 

The Service da Rd uperation Induslridle subseciuently identified 
in Germany 24,308 Belgian machines and 8(),635,640 kgm. of 
various kinds of plant. Machinery that could not be carried 
away entire, had been broken up by hammer blows and the pieces 
sent to Germany; 290,000 tons of iron, 7,000 tons of lead (coming 


chiefly from the storing chambers for sulphuric acid) had been 
taken from the factories. 

Metallurgical works, textile factories, chemical works, quar¬ 
ries (save those requisitioned by Germany), cemeteries, gun- 
foundries, works of public bodies—all were completely de.spoilcd. 
The collieries alone, being indispensable to Germany, were spared. 
But when the German army was in final retreat measures were 
taken to destroy the mines completely, ftn fhi. 26 toi8 orders 
were given for work to cca.se in the loal-fields of Flainault. On 
Nov. I pits and machinery were mined, pumping and ventilation 
were slopped, boiler furnaces extinguished. 'J’his would have 
meant the putting of Belgian mines out of action for years. In 
face of such an act of vandalism the neutral Powers protested, 
threatening (jermany with economic rejirisals, whereupon 
pumping was recommenced, and the pits and machinery were 
spared. 

In all this policy of destruction Germany had a double aim. 
On the one hand, she was ruining Belgian trade and eliminating 
future rivalry from that quarter; on the other hand, uiiemiiloy- 
ment was being daily increased, hundreds of thousands were 
being thrown out of work, and she was provided with a pretext 
for requi.sitioning human labour as she had already requisitioned 
raw materials and machinery. A series of edicts now prepared 
for that. 

The Deportation;^. —In Oct. 1016 the military authorities 
made the first requisition of men for work in Germany. At that 
time nearly a million persons were in receipt of public relief in 
Belgium. In Nov. burgomasters were ordered under heavy 
penalties to furnish tlu' German authorities with lists of the 
unemployed receiving relief in their communes. In every case 
the enemy Government was met by refusal on the part of the 
communal authorities. The military authorities thereupon began 
a general reiptisition of able-bodied men throughout the e'ountry, 
whether unemployed or not. Notices posted in the communes 
cmlered all men aged from 17 to 60 to present themselves at the 
Kommandantur in the town of the arrondissement. There the 
assembled men were paraded within double lines of infantry and 
cavalry. Non-commissioned officers next proceeded to designate 
those who were to be deported to Germany or to the zones of the 
front. These unlucky ones were immediately marched to the 
nearest station, put on a train, and .sent under guard to Germany. 

Generally siieaking, the inhabitants of Fliinders—the zone 
d'ftapc —were sent to the V.ser front or to that in the north of 
France. They were set to work constructing railw-ays, repairing 
ro.ads, or digging trenches in the zone of fire. Many of them were 
killed by the Allied bombardment. Workers requisitioned from 
other parts of the country were concentrated in great camps at 
Munster, Altengrabow, Guben, Casscl, Meschede, Soltau and 
Wittenberg. They were ordered to sign labour contracts, and 
their obstinate resistance was met by the most inhuman methods 
of intimidation and coercion. Deprived of food, beaten—even 
with blows of the bayonet—left tied to posts in the snow for 
entire nights, numbers of them yet perished rather than work for 
the enemy. In the camjis the “ purveyors of men ” came to take 
.delivery of the human merchandise allotted to them, and dis¬ 
tributed it to farms, factories and n,ine.s throughout Germany. 
The invincibly recalcitrant were sent to StraJhalailUmen at the 
front, where they were treated like lonvicls. Such camps, that 
at Sedan for in.stance, were respon.siblc for many victims. From 
time to time convoys of sick were sent back to Belgium; the 
lamentable state in which they .arrived provoked a great protest 
movement through all the country. 

The first voice to make itself heard was that of Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of M,alines. He addressed a protest to the 
governor-general against the inhumanity of the deportations. 
In particular he said; “ I will not believe that the imperial 
authorities have said their last word. They will consider our 
unmerited sufferings, the reprobation of the civilized world, the 
judgment of history, the chastisement of God.” On Nov. 0 
the members of the Belgian Tarliament in their turn addressed a 
courageous protest to von Bissing and appealed to the neutral 
legations. On Dec. 16 the magistracy in its turn protested. In 
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Nov. Senator Magnette, Grand Master of Belgian Freemasonry, 
addres.sed a letter to German Freemasonry, in which he wrote: 
“ The brutal and total suppres.'ion of personal lilierty, a rejieti- 
tion of the most painful wanderings of Jewish history, the cap¬ 
tivity of an entire innocent nation, which for over two years has 
given an e.\ample of mar\'ell<ius calm, dignity, and patriotism— 
does not all t hi.s cry for vengeance, are you going I o disregard it ? ” 
German Freemasonry made no reply, hut M. Magnette was 
arrested and impri.soned. 

The cen.sor.ship prevented publication of the.se numerous pro¬ 
tests. which would have encouraged national resistance. Gar- 
dinal Mercier determined to address the nation from the pulpit 
of .Ste. Gudule, tlie cathedral of Brus.sels. There, on Nov. 26, 
he addressed the faithful. lashing with burning words the in¬ 
humanity of Germany, and e,\horting Belgians to .stand fast 
in resistance, in patrioti,sm and in faith in their ultimate victory. 
'J’he vast throng of his hearers received these words with in- 
de.scribable enthusiasm. 

Finally, on Feb. 14 1017, the most important members of the 
clergy, the Cnmiti NuUoval, J'arliament, the magi.stracy, the bar, 
the nobility, financial circles, etc., addressed the German F.ni- 
peror in a letter at once dignified and linn, dematnling the re¬ 
patriation of the deported Belgians. The foreign legations still 
at Brussels—those of the United Stales, Spain, and Holland— 
also showed sympathy. Cardinal Mercier had appealed to the 
I’ope, and on Nov. m tot 6 the 1 ‘ope had apjiroached the German 
Government on behalf of the victims of deportation, but without 
effect. The United States now protestial to Berlin against such 
violations of the principles of the Hague Convention, and the 
Dutch legation did the same. At the lime of I he fall of Antwerp 
in loi.) the inhabitants of that town, terrilied by the massacres 
of \'ise, Dinant, Andennc, Termonde, Tamenes, Aersihot and 
Louvain, had fled nt tiiassc into Holland. The German Govern- 
mi'tit had requested the Dutch Government to assure the Belgian 
refugees that if they returned to their country they would not be 
subjected by Germany to requisitions or any other molestation. 
On the representations of Itolland the people of Antwerp re¬ 
turned to Belgium. Germany had now taken thousands of men 
from among them for deportation, and Holland could not but 
protest against .such di.sloyalty to promi.ses made to her. These 
interventions al.so remained without result, but at last the 
insislence of .Spain, the country which was protecting Belgian 
intere.sts in Germany, succeeded after a prcliminaty' repulse in 
obtaining a comitromise from the German Government. The 
Marquis of Villalobar. Spanish MinisU'r at Brus.sels, jiroivised 
an arrangement by which (iennany should engage not to deport 
more than jso.ooo men, who should be chosen from the unem¬ 
ployed, to allow those of Ihe already de|iorled who Jiosses.sed 
means of e,\istence to return to their homes; to iiermit deported 
Bi'Igians to correspond with their families and send them money; 
and tinally, to [dace Belgian workers in Germany under neutral 
surveill.ance. Germany agreed to all these conditions except the 
last. 

The neutral legations nc.xt intervened to effect the trans- 
misdon to the goverimr general of claims from families whose 
deporteii members should, by the terms of the above conven¬ 
tion, be authorized to return to Belgium. These claims were nu¬ 
merous; in one month the Dutch legation received 33,000 for 
1 ransmission. 

The deportation policy had proved a disaiipointracnt to Ger¬ 
many. The exiles refu.sed to work, and, when forced into a sem¬ 
blance <if submission, met coercion with an inertia which rendered 
thi'ir labour valueless. The whole world’s indignation at this 
return to slavery seemed to decide Germany on a movement of 
clemency. In rejdy to the letter of Feb. 14 from di.stinguished 
Belgians the ICmperor announced that he would e.xaminc the 
matter with benevolence. It was speedily decided that the 
victims of deportation should be repatriated on June i 1017, and 
Germany published this deci.sion far and wide. It proveil but 
a piece of abominable treachery. Numerous convovs of the 
deported did indeed return to Belgium, but soon after they were 
again summoned to the Kommandanlur, and, under pain of being 
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deported anew, were forced to accept work in the rcnuisitioned 
Belgian factories. Moreover, the authorities declared that the 
F.mperor had not promised that B<’lgian workmen should not be 
deported into France, and many of the convoys which arrived 
from Germany were immediately sent off to the invaded French 
deiiartments. A yet more hypocritical con.struction was put on 
William II.’s word.s. lie had promised the repatriatioti of the 
deported Belgians, but once repatriated there was nothing against 
their being deported a second time as unem]iloyed. So the 
dejKjrtation began again, only to be ended by the Armistice. 

Sintidic^ Ilf th'- Dvl^ortaiions. 

Deported into Germany. 
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Feed/;;;; thr Ilfipjati ri>/iii!iUioii. —Belgium could not feed her 
[Kipulation unaided. She did not jiroduce above a quarter of her 
wheat coii.suiniition. 'I'hus as early as Aug. 14 1014 the Belgian 
Government had rationed bread. By Nov. scarcity was being 
felt in Hainault; and in the following month the provinces of 
Limburg and Luxemburg and all the towns were short of flour, 
whili- the rural dislrirts lacked coffee, salt, yeast, roal, petrol and 
soap. I’riees began to rise sh;irply. The situation was the more 
erilical becaiuse, the rouulrj' onre occupied, the German governor 
had abrogated all me.asures already taken by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment to emsure its food supplies. The public administrative 
liodies could no longer art; private initiative had to take their 
place. Kverywhcrc rommitlecs were formed. At Antwerp a 
Connie do srcoiirs coileeled 2,000.000 francs for organizing relief to 
the neressitous; wliile a Comile de. nivitaillemenl, formed by the 
eommuiial authorities and induding in its sphere of action the 
82 communes of the fortified area, secured 10,000 tons of wheat, 
bacon and lard, 2,000 head of rattle, and 2,000 pigs. At Liege a 
Comile d'alimenlalwn was formed to manage the provisioning of 
23 rommuncs. At Brussels the ComiU de, seconrs dtt Luxem¬ 
bourg emV-Avemred to succour those left homeless by the burnings 
and dcva.slations of the German army. At Bruges and Ostend 
committees were formed to purchase whe;it. Kverywhcrc such 
organizations appeared, but they w'ere impotent to save the 
country’ from the famine which menaced it, for the German 
Government, in order to exercise pressure on the Allies, declared 
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Comitt Jnduslrid was formed for that object. It entered into 
negotiations with the Allied (joveriiments in order to obtain 
permission to import raw materials into Belgium—such raw 
materials, once manufactured, to be reexported and the proceeds 
realized ai)plied to the purchase of foodstuffs necessiry for the 
victualling of the Belgian population. The Allies were willing 
to agree to sueh an arrangement, but the German Government 
ma<le the condition that payments for the exported goods should 
be de[K)sited in a Belgian bank. England declared that she could 
not accept such a condition, which wouhl leave meant that the 
Allied Powers wouhl be helping Germany, so the Comilc hidnstrid 
dis.solved w'ithout having achieve<l anything. 

The numbers of tbe umanidoyed became dany more alarming. 
In 1016 they reached 650,000. On Oct. 16 1016 the Comile 
National made a fresh attempt to revive trade, jirojKising the 
authorization of cxi)orls, tlieir iiroceeds to be handed to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium as payment for food sent in 
return. Germany refu.sed consent. Part of Belgian industry 
still remained active but the factories sequestrated by the enemy 
had great <lifficulty in finding hibour, considerable numbers of 
the working-cla.sses obstinately refusing to work in the interests 
of Germany. On Aug. 14 and 15 1015 aiqieared the first edicts 
instituting severe penalties for those refusing to undertake work 
for the German authorities. 

The government of occupation was also undermining Belgian 
industries by requisitions of machinery and tools. Commi.ssions 
of German engineers and heads of industry were sent into Bel¬ 
gium to seize from Belgian factories atiy machinery which could 
be utilized in Germany. The real object was to destroy Bel¬ 
gium's trade, as being a dangerous rival to that of Germany. 
Pure vandalism characterized these requisitions, the e.xperts 
even destroying machinery which they found it imisissible to 
remove. 

Again official orders of Jan. to and Oct. 10 1016 forbade more 
than 24 hours work per week in th<' textile and boot-making 
trades; and tho.se of Feb, 17 and July 21 1017 forbade work in all 
workshops and fai lories of Belgium save by authorization of the 
president of the civil administration. 

The working-class iiopulation of Belgium was reduced to 
beggary. The masses of unemployed became more and more 
numerous. Germany desired them more tiumerous still. Public 
works started by provinces and communes to provide employ¬ 
ment were suddenly prohibited. Germany exposed her hand. 

The president of the civil administration ex[)ounded the 
German theory in a speech delivered before the df.pulalion 
permanenk of Luxemburg. Relief of the unemployed, he said, 
was inadmissible in the cas<’ of persons ileprlved of work by the 
German regulations. Workers aged from iS to 50 could go to 
Alsace-Lorraine or Germany, and work there for good wages. 
If able-bodied members of the working-class wouhl consent to 
go to Germany, communes would be once more authorized to 
provide public work for the unemployed of under 18 or over 50. 

Thus, by meansof a skilfully planned .series of edicts, Germany 
had att.ained her objeci—had completely ruined Belgian indus¬ 
try and had created an unemployed i lass of nearly 700,000 work¬ 
ers, whom she forbade the public bodies to provide with work. 
Nothing remained but to transport this potential labour into 
Germany. 

From it)i7 onwards Belgian industry was subjected to sys¬ 
tematic destruction. By June 30 1018, it>7 factories had been 
completely destroyed, i6t factories were mentioned by the 
administrative report to the governor-general of the section 
for commerce and indu.stry as to be destroyed immediately, Q,3 
large halls were being demolished, others had been cleared out, 
52 halls were to suffer the same fate. Of the 57 high furnaces 
existing in Belgium, 26 had been razed to the ground, 20 were 
seriously damaged, 11 only remained fit for use. 

The Service da Rd uperation Induslridle subseciuently identified 
in Germany 24,308 Belgian machines and 8(),635,640 kgm. of 
various kinds of plant. Machinery that could not be carried 
away entire, had been broken up by hammer blows and the pieces 
sent to Germany; 290,000 tons of iron, 7,000 tons of lead (coming 


chiefly from the storing chambers for sulphuric acid) had been 
taken from the factories. 

Metallurgical works, textile factories, chemical works, quar¬ 
ries (save those requisitioned by Germany), cemeteries, gun- 
foundries, works of public bodies—all were completely de.spoilcd. 
The collieries alone, being indispensable to Germany, were spared. 
But when the German army was in final retreat measures were 
taken to destroy the mines completely, ftn fhi. 26 toi8 orders 
were given for work to cca.se in the loal-fields of Flainault. On 
Nov. I pits and machinery were mined, pumping and ventilation 
were slopped, boiler furnaces extinguished. 'J’his would have 
meant the putting of Belgian mines out of action for years. In 
face of such an act of vandalism the neutral Powers protested, 
threatening (jermany with economic rejirisals, whereupon 
pumping was recommenced, and the pits and machinery were 
spared. 

In all this policy of destruction Germany had a double aim. 
On the one hand, she was ruining Belgian trade and eliminating 
future rivalry from that quarter; on the other hand, uiiemiiloy- 
ment was being daily increased, hundreds of thousands were 
being thrown out of work, and she was provided with a pretext 
for requi.sitioning human labour as she had already requisitioned 
raw materials and machinery. A series of edicts now prepared 
for that. 

The Deportation;^. —In Oct. 1016 the military authorities 
made the first requisition of men for work in Germany. At that 
time nearly a million persons were in receipt of public relief in 
Belgium. In Nov. burgomasters were ordered under heavy 
penalties to furnish tlu' German authorities with lists of the 
unemployed receiving relief in their communes. In every case 
the enemy Government was met by refusal on the part of the 
communal authorities. The military authorities thereupon began 
a general reiptisition of able-bodied men throughout the e'ountry, 
whether unemployed or not. Notices posted in the communes 
cmlered all men aged from 17 to 60 to present themselves at the 
Kommandantur in the town of the arrondissement. There the 
assembled men were paraded within double lines of infantry and 
cavalry. Non-commissioned officers next proceeded to designate 
those who were to be deported to Germany or to the zones of the 
front. These unlucky ones were immediately marched to the 
nearest station, put on a train, and .sent under guard to Germany. 

Generally siieaking, the inhabitants of Fliinders—the zone 
d'ftapc —were sent to the V.ser front or to that in the north of 
France. They were set to work constructing railw-ays, repairing 
ro.ads, or digging trenches in the zone of fire. Many of them were 
killed by the Allied bombardment. Workers requisitioned from 
other parts of the country were concentrated in great camps at 
Munster, Altengrabow, Guben, Casscl, Meschede, Soltau and 
Wittenberg. They were ordered to sign labour contracts, and 
their obstinate resistance was met by the most inhuman methods 
of intimidation and coercion. Deprived of food, beaten—even 
with blows of the bayonet—left tied to posts in the snow for 
entire nights, numbers of them yet perished rather than work for 
the enemy. In the camjis the “ purveyors of men ” came to take 
.delivery of the human merchandise allotted to them, and dis¬ 
tributed it to farms, factories and n,ine.s throughout Germany. 
The invincibly recalcitrant were sent to StraJhalailUmen at the 
front, where they were treated like lonvicls. Such camps, that 
at Sedan for in.stance, were respon.siblc for many victims. From 
time to time convoys of sick were sent back to Belgium; the 
lamentable state in which they .arrived provoked a great protest 
movement through all the country. 

The first voice to make itself heard was that of Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of M,alines. He addressed a protest to the 
governor-general against the inhumanity of the deportations. 
In particular he said; “ I will not believe that the imperial 
authorities have said their last word. They will consider our 
unmerited sufferings, the reprobation of the civilized world, the 
judgment of history, the chastisement of God.” On Nov. 0 
the members of the Belgian Tarliament in their turn addressed a 
courageous protest to von Bissing and appealed to the neutral 
legations. On Dec. 16 the magistracy in its turn protested. In 
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provinces anil communes and thus neutral control was eliminated 
while Germany was enabled to requisition Belgian produce in 
her own interests. Besides the croj)S q2,ooo horses (out of 
317,000), 560,000 head of horned stock (out of 1.870,000), 250,000 
pigs (out of 1,404,000), 3,000 sheep, and 1,600,000 fowls were 
sent to Germany. To stop this England threatened curtailment 
of the fooil .supplies for Belgium. This serious crisis was averted 
by the good ofl'icesof the C.R.B. 

Upon .America’s entry into the war Mr. Hoover resigned his 
function on the C.R.B., after three years of devoted work. 
Holland replaced America, and the Comitt Ilhpano-Necrlandais 
took up the task of the C.R.B. 

The. BHi’Jiiit Goventmoil duriiii; the The gradual 

occupation of the country by the German iirmy compelled the 
Belgian Government to retire fir.st to Antwerp, then after the 
fall of th.at town to Ostend, finally to Havre. Ministers ac¬ 
credited to the Belgian Government foUoweri it there, exrei)l the 
.Si>anish Minister, the Marquis of Villalobar; the Americ,an 
Minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock; and the Dutch cluirgt d'af¬ 
faires, M. van Vollenlioveii, subsequently appointed Minister— 
these three remained in Brussels. 

At the time of the Government’s removal to France over a 
million Belgians were fleeing before the German armies to foreign 
countries: 200.000 took refuge in France, 100,000 in England, 
700,000 - including nearly the entire population of Antwerp—-in 
Holland. Germany’s assurances that Belgians who returned to 
their country should not be molested brought bark the in- 
halfitants of Antwerp, to suffer sub.sequenlly from deixirtations 
despite the promises of the governor, von der Golta. Fifty 
thousand refugees remained in Holland. 

The Government at Havre fouttd itself f.aced by a gigantic 
task. The army, deprived of bases and depots, was without 
munitions, food supplies, or clothing. All litid to be reorganized. 
Vet not for one moment were the Belgian field forces withdrawn 
from the front. To reinforce them the King aiipealed to Belgians 
residing abroad, and they formed a first contingent. Thousands 
of Belgians who h.id remained at home also responded to the call 
of their King, and mantiged to get out of Belgium despite the 
.strictness with which the frontiers were guarded, the high-pres¬ 
sure electric wires separating Belgium from Holland, and the 
severe penalties deereed agaitist tliose who joined the Belgian 
army. On March i lor.S, having succeeded in establishing the 
necessary centres of instruction, the Government called up all 
Belgians between the ages of i8 and 25 resident in non-occupied 
Belgium, in France, or in England. On July 21 :yi6 all Belgians 
aged iS to 40 resident in allied or neutnj stales were called to 
the service of their mother-country. 

Colleges for officers were established in France—at (iaillon 
and Bayeux for infantrj'; at Onival for artillery; at Canipagne 
for cavalry; at .Ardres for engineers. Centres of infantry in- 
•struction were established at Farigne Leveque, Auvourv, Hon- 
tleur, Gr.anville, .Saint Eo, Coutanccs. Carteret, Barnevillc, 
X'alognc, La Haye-du-l’uils. The artillery instruction centre 
was at Eu, that for auxiliary troops at Buchard. 

On March 16 11)15 noyal decree ordered the creation of 
building and repairing workshops, munitions factories, foundries, 
farrieries, storehouses, etc. Huge establishments improvised at 
Havre provided the army with all its artillery munitions. 

Hospitals capable of accommodating all the Belgian wounded 
were provided at the front. A school of reeducation for the 
mutilated was established at Vernon. Belgian schools were 
startl'd in France, England, and Holland. Necessitous refugees 
were helped. 

Thanks to unremitting efforts the army was kept up at an effec¬ 
tive average of 150,000 strong, and the field army at 7.5,000. 

III. Aptek The War.— When the olTcn.sive of iqi8 brought 
liberation to Belgium the work of restoration to be accomplished 
was enormous. The Treaty of Versailles did not facilitate it. 
.Shut out from the deliberations of the Supreme Council, Belgium 
could neither claim her rights nor defend her interests as, if 
reiiresented, she would have been able to do. 

For Belgium the mo.st important question raised by the war 
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was the revision of the treaties of 1830. Those treaties had fixed 
the international status of the country by declaring it neutral in 
perpetuity under guarantee of the Bowers. They had moreover 
mutilated Belgium by taking from her the half of Limburg with 
Maestricht, and giving it to Holland, and the half of Luxemburg, 
which was created a grand duchy. 'J'his mul ilation gave Belgium 
frontiers impossible to defend—Maestricht forming a bridge-head 
on the Meuse, which was the country’s natunU line of defence. 
There was, further, pressing for settlement, the question of the 
Scheldt, that essential organ of Belgium’s economic life; its 
estuiiry w.as in the possession of Holland, who could thus control 
the economic and military fate of Antwerp. 

Nothing was done. Rather than take from Germany the 
ancient Dutch provinces of Guelriers and Cleves, which would 
have si-rvcd as territory to exchange for the cession of Limburg to 
Belgium, the Treaty of Versailles prevented a political and 
military solution of the Limburg question; while Holland on her 
siilc refused to solve it by a treaty of common defence between 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The grand duchy of Luxemburg 
was the object of French designs, which prevented its restitution 
to the mother-country. The question of the Scheldt was left 
hung up. Belgium only obtained two of the 14 Walloon cantons 
incorporated in Brussia in 1S15—Malmcdy and Eupen. She was 
also given the right to connect Antwerp with the Rhine by a 
canal. 

As regarded finance, Belgium was relieved of her war debts 
(six milliards) to the Allies, who declared Germany responsible 
for them. Briorily was granted to Belgium for a payment of 2-5 
milliards from the Germiin indemnity, this representing the 
reimbursement of 2-5 milliards extorted from her by Germany 
under the designation of war tax. 

Belgium was left to .seek unaided a solution to the gnive prob¬ 
lems which beset her. She entered on negotiations with Holland. 
These were going badly for Belgium; it seemed likely that the 
Scheldt would rem.iin in Holland’s j'xcs.scssion, and that the 
defence of the eastern frontier would continue to be an insoluble 
problem, when Holland ]iut forward a claim tor recognition of 
her sovereignty over the pass of Weibngen—that is to say, over 
Belgian territorial waters from the Dutch frontier to beyond 
Zeelirugge. This manoeuvre—made possible by the isolation 
in which the Allies had left Belgium, and by the favour shown 
by England to Holland’s doctrine that the .Scheldt should be 
closed to Belgian warships-• had for object, and would have 
entailed as consequence, Holland’s right to deny Belgium access 
to the |)ort of Zeebrugge, which would have meant that she was 
completely cut oil from the sea. The general movement of 
protest throughout Belgium against the signature of such a 
Dutch-Belgian treaty compelled the Government to break off 
negotiations. 

In iqiS Belgium joined with France in a treaty of defensive 
alliance, attempts being made to secure England’s participation, 
Asa result of negotiation b'rance renounced in favour of Belgium 
her economic union with the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

.As regarded .Africa, Belgium did not succeed in gaining recog¬ 
nition of her rights over the territories conquered by her in 
German East Africa. Only Urundi and Ruanda were allotted to 
her; t he ol her territories passed 10 England. 

In the occupation of the Rhine Belgium was represented by a 
force of 12,000 men. 

The Il’or^ of Rcsloralion .—Internal problems were very grave. 
Before all it w.as necessary to ensure the food sujiplies of the 
country. This task was enhanced in difficulty by the fact that 
private enterprise could not touch it, owing to the .sharp fluctua¬ 
tions of the exchange. The .State itself was thus forced to pur- 
cha.se abroad the cattle, butter and margarine needed by the 
population. Maximum prices having proved incificacious, a 
number of admini.strativc orders were issued, forbidding sivcula- 
tion in foodstuffs, authorizing the requisition of indigenous prod¬ 
ucts, establishing inspection to prevent vendors from adulterat¬ 
ing goods, and repressing excessive prices. 

The social situation was terrible. There were 800,000 unem¬ 
ployed; and 2,400,000 persons—a third of the population—only 
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existed by the aid of public relief. The State had to assume the 
support of these unemployed mas.scs. Labour exchange.s were 
established to facilitate the distribution of recruits to reviving 
industry. The va.st numbers of the workle.ss might have led to 
famine wages; to obviate this the State decided that any workmen 
offered less than the minimum rate of one franc per hour in the 
towns and 0-75 in the country, might refuse work, while yet 
continuing to draw out-of-work relief. Workers, moreover, were 
organizing themselves so as to improve laboiir eoiKlitions. The 
trade-union movement advanced with enormous .strides. In loiQ 
the number of org.anized workers had ri.sen to over boo,000. hav¬ 
ing been only about 200,000 in 1014. Wages, as a matter of fact, 
never fell below one franc per hour. Industrial workers in general 
have obtained two francs per hour, metallurgical workers earn 
2-25 to 2-50 francs per hour, miners 16 to 20 francs per day. 

The astonishingly rapid reconstruction of 2,000 km. of 
de.stroyed railway lines, effected by the end of 1010, the re¬ 
newed activity of the collieries, whi( h in the fir.st quarter of iqto 
produced 8-5 million tons of coal (ag.ain.st 11-5 million tons in 
IQ14), and of the coke furnaces, which in May 1010 produced 
58,000 tons (against 245,000 tons in May iyi4), helped on the 
gr.adual revival of in<lusl ry. 

The Ciimmissinii dc ririipi'ra/int! indusIricUe gave a first stimu¬ 
lus to industry by recovering Belgian machinery from (iermany, 
and by kjk; huge orders from Knglish and Amerh-an firms had 
restored the country to economic activity. These orders were 
made pos.sihle by credits opened to Belgian industry by the 
banks. After the war the hanks had indeed become of capital 
importance. Ttie i.i principal banks of Belgium increased 
their capital by 580,000,000 francs. 

In Dec. 101 <) the output of the mines reached 8r-5'’i of I he 
pre-war out put. The coal-fields of Limburg were heeoming active; 
in 11)10 the Winter.slag mine began work, producing 500 to 600 
tons per day, iu lotto a .second mine w.as opened. 'The meltil- 
lurgical industry achieved 20";', of its loi.t ontimt of cast iron, 
and .10% of steel and finished iron. 

Alimentary industries, the building trade, industries of art 
and precision, were now eni|)loying 75'’(, of tlieir pre-war staffs, 
glass-making So%, mines and transport over ioo‘’4, ehemiral 
indusirie.s, ceramics, paper-making, linen-weaving, tobacco 
manufacture 70%, cloltiing 87%, metallurgy 64%, the timber 
trade and furniture-making ()()%. 

.Such a revival, effectuating itself in the mid.st of the gravest 
economic difficulties, could not but rai.se one problem after 
another. Questions of wages and of hours of hvbour were con¬ 
tinually endangering relations between employer and employed. 
Thank.s to a policy of fore.sighl and moderation the Government 
managed to avert most of the conflicts. In April 1010 two com¬ 
missions were appointed to inquire into the pos.sibilily of re¬ 
ducing hours of labour in steel manufactories and in mines. The 
principle of the S-h<iur d.ay was admilled. On June i 1010 
work was reduced to S.J hours per day, on Dec. i to 8 hours per 
day 

In June another commis.sion took up the .sjinie question for 
mi-chanical const ruction. I.ater, nat ioiitil councils were appointed 
for the public .sendees of gas and electricity, for ice bactorics, the 
building trade, the timber trade, and furniture-making, glass¬ 
making, the textile trade of I'landers, and the port of Antwerp. 
The committees, presided over by officials, and com|Km-d of 
employers and employed in equal numbers, discussed quest ions of 
wages and conditions of work. 'I'liey often i)as.sed resolutions 
constituting acUial collective contracts, in some cases they pro¬ 
ceeded to codify their deci.sions. They .settled many loc.'il ilis- 
putes, and checked movements dangerous to national life. 
The law does tiol enter into either their constitution or their 
functions; they have no means of enforcing their decisions other 
than the appeal to public opinion; yet there had not been one 
inst.ance up to 1021 where resolutions pas.sed by the committees 
had not beim loyally applied. Employers and employed found 
in these Ijodics a means of discussing and solving problems which 
formerly would have been met h> a strike. 'J’hc establishment of 
these committees marks an intere.sting tendency towards the 


decentralization of economic legislation, towards a professional 
organization quite outside political parties, towards the assump¬ 
tion by the worker of his share in the solution of industrial 
problems. 

.Since tire war, as a general rule, wages had risen con.sitlerably, 
with a tendency towards uniformity and towards their fixation 
according to index numbers published by the Government. 
In Dec. iqiq the index number was 359 relatively to the mouth 
of April 1014. 

Belgium's resumption of commerce after the war is shown in 
the following table in which the imports for lyiy and the cx- 
liorls for iqiQ and 1920, from and to the chief regions in que.s- 
tion, arc shown. 
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5 ' 9 .<), 5 .| 

.S,<>44 

52,(>5f> 

('<»nRo . 


^7..V7 

18,107 
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These figures show the war’s disastrous eltcct on Belgian com¬ 
merce. In 1014 f.xports and imports were fairly e(iui\alcnt. 
In i()i5 imports excee<Ii‘d exports by al.)out tiirec milliards of 
fr.mcs. In J920, it is true, the export trade to the seven uiunlries 
named above began to revive, improving from 4,740.701 tons 
to 6,026,800 tons. But trade was involved in the gravest diffii’ul- 
lies. Markets had iarti raptured during the war by England and 
the United Stales. Eranee’s protectionist tendi’ncie.s and Ger¬ 
many’s c.asy rivalry in foreign markets owing to the depreciation 
of her exchange were also causes of the serious commercial crisis 


that Belgium was pa.ssiiig througli in 1020-). 

'Pile rcsun-ection of the porl of Anluerp was rapid. In 1919 
4,820 vessels, registering 5,245,0.18 tons, entered the port; in 
JO20 7,6()8 registering 10,852.,54) tons (in the same year Kot- 
tenlam received 5,951 registering 7,609,777 tons). Antwerp’s 
development is closely linked with Belgium’s prosperity. The 
l.)ort’s connexion with the Rhine by means of a siiip canal was in 
1921 under consiileralion. 

Belgium made great efforts to develop her commercial marine. 
The Lloyd Royaf Beige, entirely promoted by Belgian capital, 
was formed to add to the Reti Star Line’s already existing service 
between Antwerp and America regular servid'S to Brazil, the 
British West Indies, the Ear East, Australia, .Spain, Italy and 


the Near East. 

But though Belgian rommcrce and industry were .showing their 
yuiwcrs of rapid reeuperalion, the country’s financial situation 
I'ould not but be serious. Scarcely was it back in Belgium when 
the Government had to face (he cost of redeeming the marks put 
in circulation by Germany; the amount represented 7-5 milli.ards 
of francs. Other heavy charges upon State finances were: the 
payment of arrears of salary due to officials; the augmentation 
of salaries nceessilalt'd by the enormously increased cost of 
'living; thecxi>eii.sesof victualling the country and of reconstruct¬ 
ing railwavs, canals and roads; the sunis voted for compensation 
to inilustrial coneerns and jirivale persons for war damage and 
destruction. 

In ToK) the national debt amounted to 72,1)64,050,000 fr.ams; 
in 1920 it was over 30 milliard.s. To meet a .situation of such 
gravity new tttxes hiid to be iiriposed. 1 he im onie tax esttiblisbed 
by vote on Oct. 27 loio took to'!;, on uiieanietl income.s, and a 
gnitlcd penentage on earned im ontes wliith only reached 10% 
when such an income was over 48,000 francs. 

On Oct. It igiQ a new law of inheritance impo.sed a tiix varying 
with the heir’s degree of kinship to the deceased from 1 If) 50 /o 
upon the sum inherited; while inherit.'incc from an intestate 
was suppressed in favour of the State beyond the fourth degree 
of kin.ship. New taxes fell on beer, tobacco, alcohol, and cinemas. 
On March 3 it)70 war profits were taxed progressively up to 10% 
and railway fares were doubled. 
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Despite these efforts it was obvious that the Belgian budget 
could not be restored to financial equilibrium save by Germany’s 
payment of the war indemnity. In order to have some guarantee 
of that indemnity the Government, on Nov. lo i()i8, placed 
under sequestration all property l)elonging to subjects of the 
enemy countries. The chief item of expense was the indemnifica¬ 
tion of war damage, estimated at over 35 milliards. The State 
supported the formation of cobircrativc socictic.s, advancing to 
persons who had suffered war <lam.age uj) to 70 to oS% of the 
compensation due to them, and the creation of the Credit Natio¬ 
nal Industrie!, also .supported by thellanqueNationale, andserv- 
ing as intermediary between the Stale and the claimants. To 
provide the advances these organizations issued 5% bonds 
guaranteed by the State up to the value of the compeiusatiou for 
damages. Thus the debt was brought into the hands of several 
groups, which should great ly facilitat c its liquidat ion. 

The work of national reconstruction was lieing accomplished 
uii to 1021 amid political and social talm. After the Armistice 
the Government was comixised of ministers belonging to the three 
great i)arties. All iiolitical strife had eea.sed, a truce having been 
brought about by mutual concessions. Universal suffrage “ pure 
and simi)lc ” at 21 years of age was eslablislied at the <lcmand 
of the Socialist parly. As compensation the (talholie party 
claimed votes for women, whi< h the Chamber (onceded for 
communal ele<tions but not for parliamentary elections. 'The 
elections of Nov. t(i 1010, with universal suffrage at 21, de¬ 
prived the ('atholic party of the majority it had enjoyed since 
1884, while the Socialists gained considerably. 

Thanks to this political calm, I’arliament was able to intro¬ 
duce sucli inqiortant reforms as the income ta.'C, and the pro¬ 
hibition of the sale of akohol in public (law of Aug. 20 1010). 

The only disturbing elements in Belgian imblic life in 1020-1 
was the Activist movement. Tromoted by German intrigue 
during the war, it still existed, milking the independeme of 
Flanders its ostensible object. At the last eli'ction its candidates 
only [lolled (12,000 votes out of 1,757,104 ca.st, and it was gener¬ 
ally condemned by public ojiinion. The members of the Jiacd 
van yiacndemi ami cerliiin Ac tic'ists who had a.ssisted the enemy 
were convicted of high treason and sentenced, but they Inid 
escaped to Holland, where they were well received by both the 
Government and the public. 

Belgium took an honourable part in the [iroceedings of the 
League of Nalion.s. Like Brazil, Gr.’cce and Sjiain .she was in¬ 
vited to join the Council along with the Great Towers, and her 
delegate, M. Hymiins, was elected president of the first general 
a.s.senibly at Geneva. At that assembly Belgium Wiis reelected 
iis member of the Council, to ail on it with Brazil, .Sjiain, 
China, and the Great Towers. With the object of extending 
Belgian influence abroad, the dililomatie and consular services 
were completely reorgtinized. The Afsmiiition liitfriialioiiali: 
ties Academics has chosen Brussels for its centre of .activity. 

On Aug. i() i()2o the Academic de hi laiisnc frait(aise w.as 
inaugurated at Brussels. Dr. Bordet, jirofessor of Bru.ssels 
University, w.as awarded the Nobel prize. University life had 
revived. The civil status granted to the universities of Louvain 
and Brussels was on July 5 i<)20 extended to the universities of 
Ghent and Liege. The profits realized by the C.R.B. were pre¬ 
sented by the president, Mr. Hoover, to the Belgian universil icts. 
Each of them was the reciiiient of a donation of 20 million francs, 
intended to develop the scientific side of their work, Mr. Hoover 
moreover presented a sum of So millions to the Fondalion Ihii- 
vcrsitiiirc, the income to be .allocate.l by a committeeof university 
[nofessors lo encourage the advance of science in Belgium. 

Finally, mention must be made of the reform of justice, the cre¬ 
ation of single judge tribunals, reforms in the treatment of pris¬ 
oners, and the institution of a school of criminology. The Govern¬ 
ment established a school of agriculture at Ghent, a school of social 
service, and a colonial school. A commission of inquiry w.as 
aijpoinled to investigate the violations of international law 
committed by the Germans in Belgium. Archives of the war were 
founded to collect all the documents relative to the history of 
Belgium from i<;i4 to 1918. 
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BidliograPHY.-—F rom the hi.storieal point of view:—H. Pirenne, 
Ilistoire de Belgique {.5 c'ols.); idem, Les ancinincs T)emo- 
cralies des Pays-Bas (English trans.); Canimaerts, Belgium. From 
the political point of view:—H. Van der Linden, History of Belgium; 
Van der Essen, 2I Short History of Belgium; K. Descailles, Charles 
Rubier; T. Hymans, Ilistoire parlementaire de la Belgique; idem, 
Frrre Orhans; Van iler Smissen, La Correspondunce de Leopold I. 
aver M. Beernaeri; Biiffin, La Jeunesse de Leopold I.; Le Livre gris 
beige. From the economic, and social points t>f view:—Seebohm- 
Rowntrec, Comment diminuer la mi.\e.rc en Belgique; I.evinski, Le 
developpemenl iadustriel de la Belgique; Waxweilcr. EuquHle Indus- 
Irielle (published by the Ministere du Travail); H. Charriaut, La 
Belgiqiui Moderrte; Ta5.selecq, Les deportations des ouvriers beiges 
pendant la guerre. (H. T.; J. P.) 

Bki.c.ian Literature 

It cannot be said that any very extraordinary new talent 
either in prose or in poetry revealed itself in Belgian French 
literature between Tyioand 1021. 

The fame of Maurice Mactcrlimk and Emile Verhaeren 
remained world-wide. Jl.aclcrlintk's [day L'Oiseau Bleu (loii) 
was first performer! at Moscow, then in London (translated as 
The Blue Bird), and later in Paris and New York. The writer's 
poetic imagination ;ind serene i>hilosophy contributed lo make his 
play intensely popular. A continuation under the title of The 
Betrothal was produied in London in 1921. 

During the war Maeterlinik published, in 1916, a volume of 
articles he had written in various newsiaqiers and lectures he had 
delivereil in England, France and Italy, under the title of Les 
Debris de la (literre. He also wrote I.'IIble hicoiinu (11)17), 
Le Miradc de St. Antoine (1919), Fes Sciilicrs dans la Montagne 
(lOK)) anil Le Bottrgme.slrc de .Stilemonde (1920), a play dealing 
w ith the horrors of I he German in\ asion in Belgium. 

Emile Verhaeren's tragedy Heiine de. Spark’ was first pub¬ 
lished in German, translated by ,Stephan Zweig, iheninKu.ssian, 
and .ap]ie:ired in French in 1912, when it was [lerformed in Paris. 
Verhaeren’s forcible and rather nigged .style is jierhaps not 
ab.solufely suited to the subject he treats. Ills poems, however, 
Les Rythmes Soitverains (1910), Les Vitics a Fignmis (1010), 
Les Fleurs du Soir (ion), Les Blaines (1911) and Les Bids Moti- 
vants (1912), arc as intemse in feeling and vitality as his earlier 
work. I’erhaeren’s aceidental death (lie was crushed by a train 
in Rouen station Nov. 26 1016) was a great lo.ss to Belgian 
literature. La Belgique Sauglaiite (11115), Farmi les Cendres 
(lOib), Villcs Meurtries de Bilgique (loih), Les Ailes Rouges 
dela Guerre (1016) have liren read and admired all the world over 
for their ardent [latriotism and their righteous indignation as 
well as for their felicity of ex)>re.ssioit. Tiiese war poems will live 
wlierever tlie French language is siioken. 

In Les Lihertius d'Anvers, IJgende cl Hisloire drs Loisles, 
Georges Eekhoud has told the stort’ of the heretic sects in 
Antwerp in tlie ihth century. In tins book Eekhoud, according 
to his custom, exalts his native city in her vii es as well as in her 
virtues. Other books written by Eekhoud arc J-es Peintres 
Auimaliers Beiges (1911), tind L'Jmposleur inagnanime, Perkin 
Warbeek (1914). 

A tragedy in four acts by Camille Lcmoniu'iT, F.denie, set to 
music by Leon du Bois, w.as ])erformed in .'\nlwerp in 1912 with 
great succc.ss. I’lie Jioem, written in blank verse, has all the 
charm of Lcmonnicr’s vivid imagination and forcible sljle. 
Leiiumnicr died in 191,3. His lust book, Au Caiir fruis de la 
Fori’t, was jniblished in 1014. 

.Allicrt tiiraud’s Lit Prise Empourpn'e (1012) is a collection 
of iMiems, in wlikh tlieir author remains f.aithful to the Parnas¬ 
sian tradition. In 1919 Giraiid [lublislied a volume of poems, 
Le Luurier, written in Brussels during the war, and in 1920 
Lros el Psyehc. 

Ivan Gilkiii published in 1911 poems c.allcd La Null, the first 
of three volumes, of which the others were to be called L’Auhe 
and ill Luniicre, and in 1920 a play in blank verse, Le Roi 
Cophetua. 

Gregoirc Le Roy, in bis collection of poems called Le Rouet 
cl la Brsacc, illustrated by himself, deals with the sulTerings of 
the poor, in Cnuronnc ties Soirs (iqii), Contes d'apres Minuit 
(1913) and Joe Trirnborn (1913) arc collections of short stories. 
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Jean Dominique (pseu<lonym of Mile. Marie Clnssel), whose 
volume of poems, Lc Puilx d'Azur, was publishe<l in IQ12, 
is undoubtedly one of the most gifted of rontcm]>orary women 
writers. Mile. C'losset is a teacher and lives in Brussels. Another 
original and interesting woman writer, Neel Doff, has published 
Jours dc h’omiuf el Detrrsse (ion) and Conics Farou(hcs (loi,?). 

A (onsiderable number of books and poems dealing with and 
insjiired liy t he war were published by Belgian writers in England 
and I'Yanec during the war, as well as in Belgium itself after 
tlic refugees an<l soldiers returneil home. During the German 
occuiiation Belgians liad neec.ssarily been delmrrisl from pub¬ 
lishing works inspured by their patriotic feelings. Besides Ver- 
haeren’s war poems, Emile Cammaerts’ Belgian l‘ocms (1015) 
may lie mentioned. 

ProfessorPirenne’s Souvenirs dc. CaplivM cn Allcmagnr (1020) 
are a notable contribution to Belgian war literature in prose. 
An interesting book which consists of a series of essays on the 
war and the German occupation, L'CEil sur Us Oslrogolh\, 
by Ernest Vcrlant, director of Fine Arts, may live as a re< ord of 
the impressions of a subtle miml and a cultivated personality. 

A monthly reriew Lc Flambeau, publisheil rlamlestinely in 
Brus.scls during the German occuiiation, by Osciir Grojean, 
Henri Gregoirc and Anatole Muhlstein, a young Pole, and which 
continues to appear, edited by Grojean and Ciregoire, is without 
doubt the most interesting literary and political review in 
Belgium. Amongst contemporary writers anil poets in Belgium 
may be mentioned: Fernand Severin {La Solitude Jlcurcusc, 
lyoi); Max Elskamp {Sous tes Tentes dc I'Exodc, 1021; Lcs 
Commcnlnires el Vldeograpbir du jcu dc Lola dans tes Flandrcs, 
1014); Georges Raemaekers {lu-.s Saisons ifysli(iHcs, loio); 
t’Serstevens {Un Apo.dotat); Blanche Rousseau {Lc Kahaga, 
1012; Liscllc. cl so 1 ‘antouflc, iin.i); Glesener (Chronique d'un 
petit Pays, loi.t). 

In 11)20 Crommelyni k's play Lc Cncu Magnifique createil a 
sensation in Paris where it had a long run at the Thetitre de 
I’tEuvrc. In Brussels it obtained more or less of a “ sui ces de 
Bcandale.” It deals with a case of pathological jealousy. Crom- 
mclynck’s other plays are Le SdUplcur dr Masques (looS) and 
Les Amants J’ulrils (1021). Other Belgian plays include Kaalje. 
and Malgri Ceux qiii tonihcnt, liy Piiul Spaak; Lcs FJapes, Lcs 
Liens and Lcs Scmaillcs (hjio) by Gustave van Zype, and lx 
Mariage dc Mademoiselle Bculcmans by I'onson anil Wicheler, 
a picture of the life of the lower middle class in BrusscLs. 

In Flenush literature there has been marked activity. Stijn 
Streuvels, a nephew of Guido Gezellc, and by iirofession a baker 
at Avelghcm, a tallage in Flanders, h.as made a considerable 
reputation both in Belgium and in Holland. His clescri]>tions 
of rural life are both jioetic and realistic, and he has been com¬ 
pared to Tolstoi, whose iisychological subtleties and ejiic am¬ 
plitude Streuvels however docs not jiosse.ss. His style is of rare 
jierfection, and this remark ajiplies to the whole of the moilern 
Flemish school of writers. Streuvels’s work, IIcl (Unricryke 
Lictil (The Glorious Light), was written in 1013. In 1014 he 
published Dorpslucitl and in ig2o Gciiovcva van Brabant, a 
historical novel. 

Cyricl Buyssc may be called the Flemish Maupassiint. He is a 
realist. His w'orks, which deal with the life of the iH’oyile both 
in towns and in the country and, to a lesser degree, with that of 
the middle classes, form a complete picture of Flemish life. 
Buy.ssie is passionate, robust, full of revolt .and of pity, very 
human. His De Vroolykc Tliorht (The joyous Expedition), 
Stemmingen (Impre.s.sions), and in collaboration w-ith Virginie 
Leveling, a popular woman author, Lcvcnslccr (Education 
through Life) appeared between 1010 and 1012. In 1015 Buysse 
published Zomcrlcvcn (Life in the Summer), a sort of diary, 
and in it)2i Znoals IIcl Was (As It Was). Maurice Sabbe’s 
Dc Nood dc.r Bariscclcs (The Plight of the Barisceles), In 
’t Gedrang (1915, a book about the war), and ’/ Pastorke van ' 
Scliacrdyc.kc (iqiy, 'I'hc Little Pastor of Seh.aerdycke) and E. ] 
Vermeulcn’s IIerwording (Renaissance), which deals with the j 
life of the yieasants in \Vest Flanders, may also be mentioned. 

Rene de Clcrcq and Karel van de Wocstyne are the mo.st 


typical Flemish poets of the prc.sent generation. Rene de Clercq 
proceeds directly from the inspiration of Guido Gexclle (1830- 
8g). His jKicms are essentially popular, vigorous, full of life and 
good spirits, although through thesi’ one feels his tenderness, his 
pity for the, misery of the Flemish peasants. He has published a 
volume of Gcdichlen (Poems). Karel van de Wocstyne has a 
more complex personality. His poems are very varied in feeling, 
sometimes simtile and direct, at other times conqilicatcd, full of 
mctapihors. His sphere is that of the soul, and for him things 
arc real in so far only as they jiartake of the spiritual life. It is 
necessary to add that there arc contrasts in Van dc VVoestyne’s 
nature which he does not always dominate, and which give a 
certain wiiut of harmony to his works, A volume containing 
prose essays on Flemish painters and writers is Kuiisl cn Leven 
in Vlaandcrcn (Art and Life in Flanders). A volume of poems 
is Dc Gulden Setiadcn (The Golden Shadow). In 1018 \'an de 
Woc.styne wrote a book in iioetic prose, mystic and difiicult, 
called Dc Bestendige Aauweziglteid (The Eternal Presence), 
and in 1020 a volume of poems De Modderen Man (of which the 
nearest translation is 'I'hc Man of Clay), the first volume of a 
trilogy. A new Belgian h'lemish writer of outstanding importance 
is Felix Timmermans who, before he became celebrated in 
Belgium and Holland, sold .sweets in a little shoyi in his native 
town of Lierre. Pallictcr {1016) is ciiiu h-making in contemporary 
Belgian literature. It is as forceful as Rabelais and yet tender 
and Jioetic, with a jiantheistic feeling for nature: the ecstasy 
of a human being who incorporates himself w’ith woods and 
streams, flowers and beasts, and who revels in every form of life. 
One may say that this book takes an important jilace in European 
literature. It had already reached 12 editions in 1021, and a 
French Iraiislation was then about to ajijie.ar. Another book of 
'Fimmermans, Hot Kiudeken Jesus in Vlaandcrcn (1018, The 
Christ Child in Flanders), is a most pocticiil transplantation of 
the story of the childhood of Christ. This has already been clone 
in Belgian I'rench literature by Ktigene Dcmolder. But whereas 
Dcmolder’s laiok is full of literary devices Timmermans’s comes 
as it were from the heart of the pcojile. Another Flemish prose- 
writer is Herman Teirlinck: De nictewe Vyknspicgcl (iq20. The 
New Eulcnspiegel), a fantasy; and amongst the best-known 
recent jioets Auguste van Cauwelaert, Frits Francken and Daan 
Boeiis may be mentioned. Cyricl X'erschaeve has written a 
dramatic poem Judas, and Etig. Sihmidt a jilay Het Kindcr- 
nttmmer (a turn performed liy a child at a music-hall). 

(L. Va.) 

BELL, CHARLES FREDERICK MOBERLY (1847-1011), 
British journalist, was bonv in Alexandria April 2 1847, the 
son of a merchant. He was eduiated in England, but in 
1865 went back to EgV'lit and engaged in business. He soon 
began sending occasional correspondence to the London Times, 
and from 1K75 onwards devoted himself mainly to journalism. 
By 18.80, when he founded the Egyptian Gazette, he had become 
the regular correspondent for 7 'hc Times in Egyjit. He also 
published Khedives and Pashas (1884); Egyptian Finance 
(1887) and From Pharaoh to Fellah (1888). In i8qo he was 
, summoned to London to take the jiost of manager (nominally 
assistant-managcrl of The Times, at a time when it had suffered 
heavy financial losses over the proceedings connected with the 
Parnell Commission (see 20.858). From that date he devoted 
all his masterful energies to the journal he serc-ed. When The 
Times Publishing Co. was formed in iqo8, .and the financial 
control passed from the Walter family to Lord Northdifl'e, he 
iK-came managing director. He died suddenly whilst at work 
in The Times ofiices .April 5 iqii. 

BELL, GERTRUDE MARGARET LOWTHIAN (1868- ), 

English traveller and geographer, was born at Washington, 
Flurham, July 14 1868, the eldest daughter of Sir T. Hugh * 
Bell, Burt. She was educated at Queen’s College, London, and 
' Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, where she graduated first class'in 
] the fin.al school of modern history in 1888. She travelled exten- 
1 sively in the Near F.ast, making a specially adventurous journey 
I across northern Arabia in ii)i.t-4 over a practically unknown 
route, whereby she obtained a knowledge of the country which 
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proved of great value to the British Government when informa¬ 
tion concerning routes was required for the advance of the 
British army into Palestine during the World War. In 1014-5 
she was in control of a special department of the British 
Red Cross, occupied in trying to trace .soldiers reported as 
“missing.” From 1016-7 she was attached to the Admiralty 
Intelligence Office in Cairo. In 1017 she went with the mili¬ 
tary authorities to Basra and followed the army up to Bag¬ 
dad, where she subsequently acted as assistant ixilitical ollicer, 
the first woman to occupy so important an administrative post. 
In igi 8 she received tlic founder’s medal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. 

Amongst her publications are: Poems from the Divan of Hafiz 
(translations, 1807); The Desert and the. Sown (1007): The Thou¬ 
sand and One Churches (with .Sir W. M. Ram.say, loop); Palace and 
Mosque at Ukliaider (1914). She is also the author of the A’cn/ne 
of the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, issued as a While Book 
by the India Office, Dee. 1920. 

BELLEW, HAROLD KYRLE (1855-1011), English actor, was 
born in Lancs, in 1855. He first appeared on the .stage in 
Australia in 1S74, afterwards coming to Loudon and acting for 
two years with Irving at the Lyceum from 1878 to 1880. He 
had the reputiition of being the handsomest man on the con¬ 
temporary stage. In 18S8 he joined Mrs. Brown-Poller in a 
tour round the worhl, and for the last ten years of his life played 
romantic and modern comedy parts in the United Slates. He 
died at Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. i roii. 

BELLOC, HILAIRE (t87o- ), British man of letters, was 

born near Verstiilles July 27 1870. His father was a Frenchman; 
his mother, an Englishwoman who.se maiden name was- Bessie 
Rayner Parkes, took an act ive share at an early <lale in the 
woman-.sulTrage tnovement [see 28.787). Educated at Edgbas- 
ton, he served as a driver itt the 8th Regiincnt of French ar¬ 
tillery before iirocecding to Balliol College, Oxford. .At Ox¬ 
ford he was prominent both in his .schools and at the Union, 
and .soon became known as a clevi-r writer and speaker. lie sat 
in the House of Commons for Salford from looh to toio as a 
Liberal. His very numerous writings include verse, children’s 
books, esstiys, biography and fiction, :is well as military history. 
Amongst tliem may be mentioned Danton (thoo); Rohespierre. 
(kjoi); The Path to Rome (1002); Esio Perpetua (i(|o6); Cau¬ 
tionary Tales (i<)07); Mr. Cliillerhui.k's ElecUon (1008); A 
Change in the Cnhinet (igoo); Marie Antoinette (1010) and A 
General Sketch of the European War (1015 6). 

His sister, M.tiuis Adi-;i.«i)e Bpt.i.oc-Lownpf.s (b. 1K68), 
who in i8()f) married Frederick Sawre^- Lowndes, a member of 
the staff of 'J'he Times, also became well-known as the author 
of numerous novels and striking short stories, including The. 
Pulse of Life. (1007); The Uttermost Farthing (1008); Studies in 
IFm-.r (loop); The Chink in the. Armour (ii)tj}; The Lodger 
(101,5), etc. Dramatized versions of the last two, by 11 . A. 
Vacliell, were phueil in London as 'The House of Peril (njio) 
and H 7 w is lie ! (1015). Shi-])ublished besiiles a biography of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, Prince.ss Palatine (18S0) ami Told in 
Gallant Deeds, a history of the World V\’ar for children (1014). 

BELOW, FRITZ VON (1855-1918), German general, was born 
Nov. 25 185,5 ‘It Danzig, lie took part in the war of 1870-1 
as a young officer. In 1012 he was appointed to the 
command of the XXL Army Corps. In this capacity he 
fought with the VT. Army on the western front at the begin¬ 
ning of the World War, but his corps was transferred in 1015 to 
the eastern front. In 1016 he was chief in command of the 
T. Army, which fought with success in Nov. 1016 on the 
Somme. He died in a field hospital on the western front in 
Nov. ic)i8. 

BELOW, OTTO VON (1857- ), German general, was born 

at Danzig June 18 1857. At the beginning of the World 
War he was in command of the 2nd Infantry Div. at Inster- 
burg in East Pru.ssia. He was first of all promoted to the com¬ 
mand of the 1. Re.scrve Corjis, and in this capacity took part 
in the battles against the Ru.ssian army of the Narev which 
resulted in the almost comjilete de.struction of that army. He 
was then appointed to the chief command of the VIII. Army 
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which bore an essential part in the victory over the Russian 
X. Army at the battles of the Masurian Lakes (Feb. 7-15 
iQiS)- In May loiS he was placed in ihief comnianil of the 
German Niemen army and pre.ssed forward with it in Courland 
(Kurland) and Lithuania as far as the .southern reaches of the 
Dvina. In the autumn of toi6 he received the commaml of the 
German army group in Macedonia and in the autumn of 1917 
was placed in chief command of the XIV. Army, which was 
fighting against Italy. In 1018 he led the XVII. Army, which 
particularly distinguished itself in the battles around Arras. 
After the war he was for a short period general in command of 
the XVII. Army Corps at Danzig. He resigned in June igio. 

BENCKENDORFF, ALEXANDER, ('opn'i- (1841)—1017), Rus¬ 
sian diplomat, was born in 1840. His family came Irom Livoniii, 
one of his ancestors having been burgomaster of Riga. Ilis great- 
uncle, W'ho achieved gretit distinction in the Russian imperial 
service in the reign of Nicholas I., becoming minister of the 
police and being rai.sed to the nink of a count, died childless, 
the title and estates passing to his nephew. Count Alexander's 
father. The mother of Count Alexander was a princess of Croy. 
He w-as edueaterl in a Jirivate school in Paris and pa.ssed his 
haccalaun'at in due course. He entered the diplomatic service 
in i860 and began as an attache in Florence, eventually in Rome. 
He resigned in 1876 and lived nearly 10 years on his estates, in 
St. Petersburg and abroad. He married in 1870 Counte.ss Sophie 
Schuvaloff. In 18S6 he returned to diplomacy and served as 
first secrelarj' in Vienna under Prince Lobanoff-Rostovsky and 
Count Kainiist. In 1807 he was aiqiointcd minister in Copen¬ 
hagen and remained there until :()o.5. The Copenhagen Jinst gave 
him, as well as soma OCJicr dijjlomats, an exceptional opportunity 
of watching the prtnoipal moving powers of European politics 
from a point of vwutage, as the matrimonial alliances of the 
Danish royal family,occasionally brought together in a friendly 
family circle the vwlow of Alexander III., Nicholas II. and the 
Prince of Wales who was to become King F.dward \'I 1 . In this 
way Count Bcnckendorff received his initiation into the spirit of 
an Anglo-Russian rapprochement even before it actually resulted 
in an Entente. When he was promoted in 100.5 ambassador to 
the Court of St. James as a succe.ssor to Baron de Slaal, the at¬ 
mosphere seemed anything but favourable to such a rapproche¬ 
ment. 'Pile rivalry of the two Powers in the East, cunningly 
ex(>loited by the Kaiser, was growing more and more acute. 
When the .storm had di.scharged it.self in the Japanese war, 
reasonable statesmen on both sides, King Edw.trd, Lord Lans- 
downe, and the Russian Foreign Mini.ster Isvolsky, changed the 
course both for Great Britain and for Russia, and thus frustrated 
the plans of the tertius gaudens. Count Bcnckendorff had an 
imixirlant .share in bringing about this change. At a very critical 
moment, when the Kaiser had actually me.smerized Nicholas II. 
into the conclusion of a secret and jiersonal convention at 
Bjorkii. which purixirted to aim at a clefen.sivc agreement, but 
would have led by necessity to the disruption of the Franco- 
Russitin .Alliance and to the vassalage of Russia in a continental 
league against England, Count Bcnckendorff was invited to 
Co|H.-nhagcn and had an opportunity of serving as a confidential 
intermediar>' between Russia and Great Britain. 'Phe Kaiser was 
exceedingly angry tind gave vent to his feelings in a letter to 
“ Nicky - “ Like brigands in a wood he has sent Bencken- 
dorfl—your Ambassador— to Copenluigen on a claiide.stine mis¬ 
sion to your mother, with the instructions to win her over to 
influence you for a policy against me. I'hc l-'oreign Office in 
London knows about his journey, which is denied at your em¬ 
bassy there.” Tsar Nicholas’s re[)ly to this letter shows in -what 
esteem Count BenckendorfI was held by his sovereign:—“ Ben- 
ckcndoriT went by my permis.sion as my mother invited him to 
come as a friend of the Danish family. Whtit sort of conversation 
went on I certainly do not know. But I can resolutely assure 
you that nothing can inlluence me excent the interest, .safeguard, 
and honour of my country. Bcnckendorff is a loyal subject and a 
real gentleman. I know he would never lend himself to any 
false tricks, even if they came from the ‘great mischief-maker 
himself.’ ” The Bjbrko intrigue evaporated without leaving any 
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tangible- result, and the historic rapprochement bi-fwccn Great 
Britain, France and Russia took its course. Bt-nckendorIT in 
London was excellently placcil to keep up and to develop thi.s 
policy. Liberal, courteous, a shrewd observer, loyal and watch¬ 
ful in the cause of Ru.ssia, he maintained the. be.st possible re¬ 
lations with Lonl Lansdownc and Sir Fidward Grey, and became 
a favourite at Court and in London so< iety. He was peculiarly 
adapted for the wise and .skilful treatment of difficult problems in 
the spirit of an international set. ]>Iaying the great game of diplo¬ 
macy with grace and honour. He harl to face the ilominant fact 
of the situation—the aggres.sive pre.ssure of Germany at a time 
when Ru.ssia was drifting into an internal crisis of the first magni¬ 
tude and was unable to concentrate the material and moral forces 
required in the coming contlict. Unjdeasant retreats had to be 
effected twice, before the Kai.ser “in shining armour”: the 
first time after Aebrenthars annexation of Bo.snia-IIcrzegovina, 
the second after the blocking of the Serbian advance towards the 
Adriatic. Benckendorff w.as one of those who knew how to abide 
his time, and he did not lo.se heart. There were greater trials in 
.store when the Worhl War broke out at last. His younger son 
fell in one of the first battles on the Kast I’russian front, and he 
lived to sec the collapse of the corrupt military organization of 
Ru.s.siain the campaign of loit. I'ortunately for him, he did not 
live to see the ddhdclc of Russian society in igi 7. He died Jan. 11 
1917. (!’■ Vi.) 

BENEDICT XV. (Giacomo uni.tA Ciiiksa), 1‘ope (1854-1933), 
was born at Genoa on Nov. 2i 1854. In contrast to his immedi¬ 
ate predecessor 1‘ius X., who was of humble origin, and whose 
ministerial experience was mainly pastoral, Benedict XV. was 
descended from one of the most ancient of- tlic noble families of 
Italy, and his work and training had beonehietly in the official 
or diplomatic service of the Holy .See. His ancestors in the Middle 
Ages were enrolled in the patricians of Genoa, while other branches 
of his family followed the popes to Avignon in the i4lh century, 
and eventually their sons took servii-e in the army of the king of 
France, under the name of d’lilglise. His brother served as rear- 
admiral in the Italian ntivy. 

Giacomo della Chiesa was educated in the seminary and at the 
univcr.sity of Genoa, where lie look his di-grec as Doctor of Law 
in 1875, Afterwards he went to Rome and studied for the iiriest- 
hood in the C'ollegio ('apranica from which he passed to the 
Accademia dci nobili F'.cclesiaslici, the usual training school for 
those who devote themselves to the “ carriera ” or diplomatic 
service of the \'atican. Ileri- he became the friend and favourite of 
Cardinal Rampolla who, on being sent in i88,i as papal nuncio 
to l\ladri<i, took hlgr. della Chiesa with him as his priv.ate 
secretary. He remained in .Spain four years, and in 1HS7, when 
Leo XIII. recalled Cardinal Rampolla to make him his secretary 
of state, Mgr. della Chiesa returned to Rome in the suite of his 
patron, and was given the po.st of minittaiile in his department. 
In this, his work was the .summarizing and inditing of the oHici.al 
letters and di.spatches of the Holy See, combined with the func¬ 
tions of conliilential secretarjn As he di.schargeii tliese duties for 
13 years, he had a full opportunity of acquiring a uniijue knowl¬ 
edge of the international relations of the Church throughout the 
world. In 1003, when Cartlinal Merry del Val succeeded Cardinal 
Ramiiolla as secretary of state. Mgr. della Chie.sa was retained in 
his post. On Dec. 16 1007, I’ius X. appointed him Archbishop 
of Bologna, and on May 25 1014 raised him to the dignity of 
cardinal, 'i'hc outbreak of the World War in .Aug. of that year, 
and the death of I’ius X. a few weeks later, found him in the 
midst of the pastoral duties of his great diocese. At this time, 
as Cardinal-Archbishop of Bologna, he delivered a remarkable 
address on the attitude and duty of the Church during the war, 
and strongly emphasized the paramount importance of the 
Holy See observing strict neutrality, not of indifference, but of 
imparti:dity, while leaving nothing undone to restore peace and 
good-will and to mitigate suffering. The address caused a deep 
imi)ression, and it was no doubt much in the mindsof the car¬ 
dinals when they assembled in conclave for the election of a new 
pope on the last day of Aug. 1U14. Gn Seiu. 3, after 10 scru¬ 
tinies or votings, Cardinal della Chiesa was elected by a large 


majority, and was proclaimed from the balcony of St. Peter’s 
as Benedict XV. He died Jan. 22 1922. 

BENNETT, CHARLES EDWIN (1858-1021), American classical 
scholar (.icc ,3.740), died May 2 1021 at Ithaca, N.Y. His later 
publications include Syntax of Early Latin (two vols., 1910,1014); 
New Latin Composition (1012) and Horace's Odes and Epodes 
(1014, in the Loeb Classical Tabrarv). 

BENNETT, [ENOCH] ARNOLD (1S67- ), English novelist 

and jilaywright, was born in the Potteries district. Staffs., May 
27 1807. Educated at Newcastle-under-Lyme, he was in 
tended for the law, but abandoned it in 1803 for journalism. 
He was asskstant-editor and then editor of the periodical 
Woman, but in 1000 gave up journalism and became a prolific 
writer of bixiks, especially novels illustrating the life of his 
native district, early examples of which were Anna of the Five 
Towns (1902) and The (!rim Smite of the Five Towns (1907). 
In i()oS he estal)lished his reputation as a novelist with The 
Old ir/acj’ Tale, followed by the .series Clayhangcr (1010); Hilda 
Lessways (iqii) ami, much later, The Roll Call (roio). But he 
also adventured into other genres of fiction, sensational, humor¬ 
ous and ironical, of which The Grand Babylon Hotel (1002); 
Sacred and Profane Love (1905, dramatized loio); Buried A the 
(1008); The. Card (loii); The Regent (1013); The Lion's 
Share (1016) and The Pretty Lady (1018) arc e.xamples. His 
plats, especially 'J'he Great Adventure (dramatized in 1(113 from 
the novel Buried Alive)-, \]'hat the I’liblic 'Wants (looo); The, 
Honeymoon (1011); Milestones (with Edward Knoblock, 1912) 
and The Title (1018) showed him a master of modern comedy; 
and he also produced in Judith (1019), a modernized version of 
the biblical story. In 1920 he published Our Women, a series of 
esstiys on modern feminine f\'])es and feminist ]iroblcnis. 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON (1841-101S), American news¬ 
paper jiroprietor {sec 3.741), died May 14 1918, in Paris, 
whence he had long directeil the policic-s of the New York 
Herald. In his will lie provided for the establishment of “ The 
James liordon Bemiell Memorial Home for New York Jour¬ 
nalists ” in memory of his father, the founder of the New York 
II era III. 

BENSON, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER (1862- ), English 

man of letters (sec 3.745), w-as in kms elected master of Magda¬ 
lene College, ('ambridge. Among his recent books arc Rusitin: 
a Study in Personality (ion) and biographies of his brother 
Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother (kps) and of his sister Life and 
Letters of Maggie, Benson (1917), besides various volumes of 
Cssavs and prose sketches. 

His younger brother, EnwAitn FRunuRiCK BknSON (1867- 
), published after 1010 a large number of novels, among.st 
wjiich may be mentioned Thorh-y ll'c/r (1013): Dodo the See. 
ond (k)14); David Btaize (1016); Mr. Teddy (1(117); The Coun¬ 
tess of Lmendes .Square ( k )2 o ). He also wrote a one-act comedj-. 
Dinner for Eight, which w-as successfully produced at the 
Ambassadors’ theatre, London, in March 1015. 

The youngest brother, Roukrt IIiir.H Bknson (1S71-1014), 
died at Salford Oct. 19 K114. In 1911 he was aiipoinled pri¬ 
vate chamberlain to Pope Pius X. Ilis later books include 
'The Dawn of All (1911), a curious forecast of England under 
Catholic government; Come Rack! Come Rope! (1912); zln 
Average Man (1013) and Initiation (1914). 

BENSON, SIR FRANCIS ROBERT (1858- ), Engli.sh actor, 

(see. 3.745), was knighted in 1916. During the World War he 
scrv’cd for over two years as an orderly in a canteen managed 
by Lady Benson, first near Belfort and later at St. Ju.st and near 
.Senlis. In 1918 he was attached as an ambulance driver to 
various French regiments engaged in the Somme and .Aisne 
campaign, and he received the Croix de Guerre on the battle¬ 
field near Oudcnardc. 

BENSON, WILLIAM SHEPHERD (1855- ), American na- 

; val officer, was born .at Macon, Ga., Sept. 25 1855. He gradu- 
' ated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1877, and after various 
j jiromotions bcoame c.aptain in 1909 and rear-admiral in 1(115. 
' He had been commandant of the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
I two years when, in 1915, he was appointed chief of naval 
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operations. He was a member of the commission appointed to 
confer with the Allied Powers in 1017, naval representative 
in drawing up terms of the Armi.stice, and naval adviser 
to the American Peace Commission. He was retired auto¬ 
matically in iQig and made admiral for life. 

BENTLEY, JOHN FRANCIS (1830-1002), English architect, 
was born at Doncaster in 1830, and commenced his career as 
an engineer, later passing three years in a builder's office, a 
course of practical training the benefits of which arc evident 
throughout his work. He subsequently entered the office of 
Henry Glutton whose practice was very largely in an ecclesias¬ 
tical direction, and where young Bentley’s bias towards that 
French Gothic treatment of design, by which his earlier work 
was distinguished, found support and encouragement. Estab¬ 
lished on his own account in 1862, commissions flowed in for 
work not only of an architectural nature hut also giving scojte 
for his talent in desippiing for the subsidiary arts, such as stained 
glass, goldsmith's work, embroidery and the like. His earliest 
important undertaking was the enlargement and decorative 
treatment of St. Francis’ church. Not ling Hill, followed by 
other ecclesia.stical work in London and the country, in which 
he shows an increasing tendency towards a more English form 
of expression in his design. 'J'he In-autiful seminary of St. 
Thomas at Hammersmith, noteworthy not only for its archi¬ 
tectural treatment hut, as usual with Bentley, for a carefully 
conr(iive<l and thought-out plan, was followed by St. John’s 
school at Beaumont, one of the best cxamiiles of his power to 
deal with design baaed on English Renaissance of the 17111 cen¬ 
tury. For many years he was occupied in the completion of 
Carlton Towers, the scat of Lord Beaumont, left unfinished on 
the de.illt of E. W. Pugin. On the decorative work of this fine 
building he spent during the years he was engageil on it an 
immense amount of thought ami invention, and with marked 
success, A very excellent example of Bentley’s skill in adapting 
mediaeval ideals to the circumstances of our times, while yet 
infusing them with an individuality that lifts them alaive the 
level of sheer cojiyism, is to be found in Holy Rood church, 
built by him 1802, in which, as regarils the interior, he gave 
free rein to his sense of colour as a final complement of his 
design. 

It was lifter 30 years of strenuous work at his art, and in his 
56th year that Bentley- his claims strongly supported by the 
most eminent of his fellow architects—was ajipointed by Car¬ 
dinal Vaughan as architect of the proposed Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Westminster, his unremitting and enthusiastic 
labour u|)on whii h occuiiied the remainder of his life. Already, 
before his selection by the .authorities, it had been decided that 
for the new building it would be far from desirable to a<lopt 
Gothic princijiles and trailitions. The principal factor in com¬ 
ing to this conclusion was the obvious danger of an unpleastint 
competition, both as regards size and .aesthetic treatment, with 
the closely neighbouring Westminster Abbey. To ecpiip himself 
thoroughly for dealing with the problem in terms of the Byzan¬ 
tine style settled ui>on, Bentley determined, as a preliminary, 
to study his subject at first hand in Italy .and Constantinoiilc, 
and in 1804 he sjient several months in northern ll.aly and 
Rome with this end in view. From a scries of sketch plans pre- 
jiareil on his return was gradually evolved that adopted for tlic 
cathedral as now built, a ma.stcrly treatment of a difficult jirob- 
lem. The exterior dimensions of the building are 360 ft. in 
length by 136 ft. in width, the interior of the nave being 232 ft. 
long, and 60 ft. wide. The three bays into which its length is 
divided are covered with siiuier-shapcil domes it 2 ft. in height, 
and springing from enormous piers. "I’lic aisles, narrow, a.s being 
used for proccsstioiial purposes only, give on to the seven side- 
chaiiels. The truly iiuposing character of the building was per- 
hajis more to be appreciated when its walls, piers and arches 
W’erc in their undecorated slate, and full value was given to its 
342 ft. of length, and to a vast nave higher and wider than any 
in England. It was always intended tiiat the whole of the inside 
wall and arch surfaic should be dotliod with marble and mosaic, i 
and to no one could so sumptuous a manner of vesting his 1 
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builciing in rich apparel appeal more than to Bentley, and in no 
hands could it have been placed with more hope of success. 
There was, however, much difficulty in arriving at a scheme for 
the comprehensiive treatment of the whole ot the vast building, 
wliich should be devotional and symbolic, and above all possess 
a unity of conception. Bentley himself prepared a very thought¬ 
ful and complete proposal, partly embodied in the mosaics so 
far executed, but, unfortunately, only partly so. 

In May i8g8 he visited the United States to consult as to 
the proposed cathedral at Brooklyn, and for this he prepared a 
design, in which he, this time, reverted to Gothic, and which he 
left incomplete at his death. He died after seeing all but carried 
into effect and full realization hi.s dream of a church building 
which should in a grand manner show forth all of the beauty 
ami holiness of that religion to which he had as a young man 
given himself, and which was throughout his life, in ali the work 
of his genius, his inspiration. On the eve oi being presented 
with the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
he died at Clapham March 2 1002. 

See W. do I’lTfipita!, Wrslminslrr Catheilral and its Architect 
(1920); T. J. Willson, “ Memoir." Journal of R.I.B.A. (Hi. Series, 
vol. u). (C. H. To.) 

BERCHTOLD VON UND ZU UNGARSCHITZ, LEOPOLD, 

Count (1863- ), Auslro-Hungiirian statesman. The Berch- 

tohls are a Moravi.an noble family whose patent of knighthood 
and nobility of the empire dates from lOift. They became 
counts in 1673, and acquired their Hungarian rights in 1751. 
Count Leopold Berchiohl, bom April 18 1863, was employed 
first in the Moravian Government, entered the service of the 
Au.stro-Hungarian Foreign Office in xSo3, and in 1804 was 
allaihed to the Baris embassy. In 1003 he went as coun¬ 
cillor of legation to St. Bclcrshurg, and in Dec. igofi was ap¬ 
pointed amliassador there. I\'ith the Rus.sian court and the 
.aristocratic society of St. Tetershurg he maintained the best 
relations, hut failed entirely in his zealous efforts to accommo- 
d.ate the obviously inereasing differences between Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian poliey. He took a leailing p.art in the negotia¬ 
tions preceding the crisis caused by the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, which aimed tit securing common action of the 
two powers in the Balkan question. It was at ids chateau of 
Buchlau, in Moravia, that the fati'ful conference took place 
between Jsvolski and Aehrenthal (Sept. 15 1008). At the 
time of the strained relations Itctwecn the f'ahinets of St. 
Petersburg and Vienna, which followed the annexation, and 
under the shadow of the personal feud between the two 
foreign ministers, the po.sition of Berchtold at St. Peters¬ 
burg wius extremely dillieult. For mouths together he had 
to avoid all oifieial intereourse with the Russian Foreign 
Offirc; and it was not till the spring of igog, when the violence 
of the qu.arrel hail ab.ated, that he could resume his efforts to 
improve the relations between the two states. His sueeess was 
only temporary; the tension, indeed, for a time relaxed; hut 
gradually it inrreased, and during the last months of his resi¬ 
dence in St. Petersburg became extreme. In March igii 
Count Berchtold was recalled from Russia, anil on F'eb. 17 
1012 he was, against his own will, ajtpointed Aehrenthal’s suc¬ 
cessor as Foreign M inisi or. 

His efforts were iirimarily directed towards securing the 
Iiosition of Austria-Hungary in the Balkan J’eninsula. He 
wished to hind Bulgaria more closely to the Triple Alliance; 
to strengthen the ties of the Hah.sburg Monarchy with Rumania 
and Turkey, to foil the .aspirations of Serbia for an extension of 
territory. 'I'o the idea of solving the questions at issue with this 
latter power with the sword he was at this time opposed, con¬ 
templating a jicaceful solution of the Balkan question by agree¬ 
ment with Russia and the Western Powers. In this sense he 
spoke .at the first session of the Delegations in which he took 
part as Foreign Minister. But the increasingly obvious efforts 
of Russian statesmen to weaken the influence of Austria- 
Hungary in the Biilktms, the aggressive actix-ities of the Serbs, 
and the ambiguous behaviour of Bulgaria forced him to change 
his attitude, especially as he failed to receive from the Western 
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Powers the support which he had sought from them. In 
Oct. igi2, at a meeting at San Rossore, he came to certain 
agreements with the Italian Foreign Minister, San Giuliano, of 
which the objects were to secure the autonomy of Albania and 
to counter Serbia’s plan for an extension of her power in the 
Adriatic roast-lands. The renewal of the Triple Alliance fol¬ 
lowed at the beginning of December. 

Meanwhile the struggle between Turkey and the Christian 
nations of the Balkans had broken out. During the three Bal¬ 
kan wars, fought between Oct. 1Q12 and Aug. igi^, Berchtold’s 
attitude was a weak one. He re|>catedly took steps towards 
active intervention, but drew back when the Entente Towers 
used threats and the other members of the Triple Alliance 
intervened with counsels of moderation in Vienna. His efforts 
at the close of the third Balkan War to secure a revision of the 
Treaty of Bucharest (Aug. 10 igi.O, which was unfavour¬ 
able to Bulgarin, were as unsuccessful as his attempt to se¬ 
cure an accommodation between Bulgaria and her rivals by 
way of direct negotiation. The prestige of Austria-Hungary 
in the Balkans noticeably declined. Serbia’s endeavours to ex¬ 
tend her power to the Adriatic, and to win recruits for the ideal 
of Great .Serbia among the kindred Slav races of Austria-Hungary, 
became more and more evident and pressed for a decision. For 
these reasons, at the conferences at the Ball[)latz which fol¬ 
lowed the murder of the heir to the throne, the Arch<luke 
Francis Ferdinand, on June 28 igi4, Bcrchlold maintained the 
view that a definitive settlement with Serbia was essential, 
even at the risk of war with Russia and France. He docs not 
seem at that time to have reckoned with the possibility of an ac¬ 
tive participation of Great Britain on the side of the opponents 
of the Triple Alliance. 

After the outbreak of the World War he directed his efforts 
to inducing Italy and Rumania to carry out their obligations 
and to securing new allies for the Central Towers. These efforts 
were for the most part unsuccessful. Turkey alone joined the 
Central Towers. Rumania and Italy declared their neutrality; 
even Bulgaria dragged out the negotiations, though Berchtold 
offered great concessions in return for her active intervention 
on the side of Austria-Hungary and Germany. Italy’s demands 
for compensation were indeed acknowledgerl in principle by 
Berchtold, under pressure from Germany, but he embarked on 
the negotiations with hesitation, and down to the day of his 
resignation he refused to listen to any proposal for the cession 
of territory which had long been under Austrian rule. In the 
course of the war Berchtold came into conflict with German 
statesmen and the German Supreme Army Command. He thought 
that Germany did not give sufficient support to her ally in the 
severe struggle against the superior strength of Russia, and 
protested strongly against the readiness with which (Jermany 
had agreed to the territorial and other demands of Rumania 
and Italy. The reasons of his fall, which took place on Jan. 13 
lots, are still obscure, but it is certain that the attitude of 
Stephen Tisza and his adherents, from the autumn of 1014, in 
refusing to cooperate with him was a contributory cause. In 
March igi6 Berchtold was appointed Obrrsthofmeisier (Lord 
High Steward) to the heir to the throne, Charles Francis Joseph, 
whom he subsequently served as Oberkiimmerer (Lord High 
Chamberlain). After the fall of the dynasty he took no part 
in politics. (A. F. Tr.) 

B£RENQER, REN£ (1830-1015), French lawyer and poli¬ 
tician {see 3.769), died Aug. 2g 1915. 

BERESFORD, CHARLES WILUAM DE LA POER BERES- 
FORQ, 1ST Baron (1846-igig), British admiral {see 3.770), 
who was raised to the peerage in 1916, died in London Sept. 
6 igig. 

BERQSON, HENRI LOUIS (1859- ), French philosopher, 

was born in Paris Oct. 18 1859. Educated at the Lyc6e Corot, 
and the flcole Normale he was successively professor of phi¬ 
losophy at the Lycee d’Angers 1881-3, at the Lycfie dc Cler¬ 
mont 1883-8, at the College Rollin 1888^9, at the Lycee Henry 
IV. 1889-07, a-t the Ecole Normale Superieure 1897-1900 
and at the College de France 1900-21. In 1912 he was Gif¬ 


ford lecturer at Edinburgh. Of the three works which con¬ 
stitute together the full exposition of his interpretation of ex¬ 
perience, Lcs Donnies Immidiales de la Conscience was pub¬ 
lished in 1889, Matiere ei Mimoire in 1896, and L’Evoluiion 
Criatrice in 1007. The English translations {Time and Free 
Will, Matter and Memory and Creative Evolution) all belong 
to 1910-1. He had published also Le Eire (1900). With the 
exception of a pamphlet. La Significance dc la Guerre (1913), 
nothing more appeared until L’Energie Spirituelle (1919), with 
Eng. trans. Mind-Energy (1920). 

For a discussion of his work, see Philosophy. 

BERLIN {see 3.785).—Since 1910 the city of Berlin (pop., 
Greater Berlin iqig census, 1,902,509; 1910 census 2,071,257) 
has undergone a very considerable development in respect of 
the form of its municipal organization. The rapid growth of 
the suburbs, which were independent communities, necessitated 
the adoption of certain main lines of procedure, applicable 
both to them and to Berlin, in order to prevent conflicting 
action on the jiart of the authorities on one side and the other. 
This led, in 1911, to the creation of Greater Berlin as, in the 
first instance, an association of the city with the more important 
outlying districts for speci.tl objects. It embraced the city of 
Berlin and the towns of Charlottcnburg, Schbneberg, Neukblln, 
Wilmersdorf, Lichtenberg and the administrative circles of 
Teltow and Niederbarnim. Its obji'Cts were to institute a com¬ 
mon control of streets, roadways and the elevated railway, 
also of building and street alignment plans, the uniform co¬ 
ordination of police regulations and the acquisition of large tracts 
of forest and of land for building. This special union came into 
force on April i 1912. It soon became manifest, however, 
that beyond cooperation for special purposes, a further co¬ 
ordination of the administrations of these places was requisite. 

It was only in the year 1920 that it was possible, after long 
negotiations, to form a new municipality of Berlin, embracing 
all the suburbs under a single united administration. A law to 
this effect was curried through the Prussian Constituent As¬ 
sembly on April 27 1920 and was put into force on Oct. i of 
the same year. This law effected the centralization of Berlin 
and all its suburbs into one uniform municipal region {Stadt- 
bezirk), but nevertheless left large jxtwcrs of local self-adminis¬ 
tration to the individual communes {Gemeinden). 

On May 15 1912 the former Secretary of State for the Treastiry 
of the Empire, Wermuth, w.a.s elected chief burgomaster of Berlin in 
place of Kirschner, who had resigned. Under his administration, 
which lasted till Nov. 25 1920, the city experienced notable dc- 
veloinnents. The first municipal crematorium was opened in 1912. 

In June 191.1 the .ship canal uniting Berlin with Stettin was inau¬ 
gurated. In the same year the city accpiired the estate of Lanke, thus 
securing extremely valuable land for settlement purix>!ies. In Oct. 
1915 tlie city purchased the Berlin Electrical Works for 128 million 
marks (pre-w.ir value about I(),400,ooo). The years of the war 
necessitated the vigorous intervention of the municipal administra¬ 
tion in order to keep the population supplied with food and other 
necessaries of life. A special commission for food supplies was 
appointed as early as 1914. In 1915 the supply of meat, vegetables, 
milk, etc., by the municipality was in.stituted. The management of 
all these supplies necessitated the appointment of a ho.st of officials. 

• The establishment of the War Departments of the empire and of 
Tnissia as well as of the city thus entailed an accession of population 
which by 1917 had caused a great dearth of house accommodation, 
a scarcity which con.stantly incrca.scd up to 1921, so that sjjeciai 
offices for enabling the public to obtain dwellings had to be estab¬ 
lished nntler municipal supervision. Even in 1921 it was almost 
impossible to find a flat. The general necessities arising out of the 
war demanded vast expenditure on the jiart of the city, .so that its 
financial position had by 1921 become extremely unfavourable, 
while municipal taxation liad been alxmt trebled. 

The city of Berlin suffered severely from the effects of the rev¬ 
olution of Nov. 9 1918. The revolution itself was practically 
bloodless, .so far as Berlin was concerned, although the stormy sit¬ 
tings of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, held in the Reichstag - 
budding, occasionally led to minor collisions. It was not till Christ¬ 
mas 1918 that serious fighting took place, when the Independent 
Socialist party, supported by the .Sailors' Divi.siqn, tried to seize 
power. After several days of sanguinary confljats in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the castle and the royal stables, where the sailors had estab¬ 
lished themselves, the division was ultimately comj)elled to sur¬ 
render. Early in March 1919 the Spartacist insurrection broke out; 
it began in the suburb of Lichtenberg and spread over the whole 
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centrc of the cit v. The numl)er of those who were killed in the street 
fighting was 1,175. vietims of the revolution met their 

death on Ian. 13 1920 when a ma.s.s of people incited liy Sp,artacist 
propaganda in connexion with the parli,anientar>’ del)ates on the 
Indu.strial Councils bill (llelriehsriitegesetz), attempted to storm the 
Reichstag building. There were 42 killed and 105 wounded. The 
ICapp Putich in March of the same year was likewise attended by 
some casualties, but the decisive episode was a general strike im¬ 
posed by the Sixiialist parties and the working-class le,aders in 
order to put an end to Kapp’s usurpation of power. 

As a result of the assimilation of the municipal to the parliamen¬ 
tary franchi.sB a large Left majority composed of Social Democrats, 
Independent Socialists and Coiiimuni.sts was elected to the Muniripal 
Council of Creater Berlin. The Berlin school system was presently 
recast in the sense of the e.xtreme seeulari.sts, a change which the 
non-Socialist parties were in 1921 still vigorously combating. The 
workmen em])loyed by the municipality and the tramwayiiicn con¬ 
stantly demanded higher wages, which even the extreme Left ma¬ 
jority in the Council were unable to concede, so that strikes in the 
electricity and gas works and cessation of wtirk on the tramway lines 
were of frequent (x;currence. Cradually, however, the economic 
life of Berlin seemed by 1921 to be entering upon a period of greater 
regularity. Chief Burgomaster Wermuth was succeeded in Nov. 1920 
by the former city treasurer, Boss. (C. K.*j 

BERMHARDI, FRIEDRICH VOM (1849- ), German mili¬ 

tary leader and writer, was horn Nov. 22 1840 at St. Petersburg. 
He took part in the war of 1870-1 as a young officer in the 
14th Hussars. When the German troops entered Paris in 
March 1871 he was the first German to ride into the city. 
From i8qi to 1804 he was German military attache at 
Benic and was .subsequently head of the military history de¬ 
partment of the Grand General Staff in Berlin. He was ap¬ 
pointed general in command of the VII. Army Corps at Miins- 
ter in Westphalia in 1907, but retired two years later and 
busied himself as a military writer. Wide-spread attention was 
excited by the memoirs of his father, the diplomatist and his¬ 
torian, Theodor von Bernhardi, which he published, and still 
more by his celebrated book dcrmoiiy and the Next War which 
appeared in i()i2. On the outbreak of war in 1014 he was again 
placed at the head of an army coqis and fought with success 
first on the Stochod, where he stormed the bridgehead of Tsa- 
recze and afterwards on the western front, in particular at 
Armentiercs. 

BERNHARDT, SARAH [Rosinr Beknard] (1845- ), 

French actress (see 3.801), made a specially successful tour in 
America in mod. In loog she played Jeanne d’Arc in Paris. 
In rqio she again toured in America. In 1013 she was given the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. Though lame as the result of an 
ojicrafion, she appeared in Nov. 1020 in Paris in a new pl.ay 
Daniel, by Louis Vcmeuil, and repeated this in London in 
Ajiril i02t. 

BERNSTEIN, EDUARD (1850- ), German Social-Demo¬ 

cratic ixilitieian and writer, was bom in Berlin Jan. 6 1850. 
From 1866 to 1S78 he was employed in banks. Since 1872 he 
has been an active advocate and expounder of socialism. In 
187S he acted as private secretary to K. Hocliberg, editor of 
the socialistic review Zukunft. From 1S81 to 1800 he was 
on the editorial stall of the Soeial-Dmocrat, a Ic.atling organ 
of the German .Social-Democratic party, which was published 
at Zurich because, owing to the anti-socialistic legislation, 
free expression for its views could not be fouml in Germany. 
He was expelled in 1888 and migrated to London, where he 
lived in intimate intercourse with Friedrich Lngels and other 
followers of Karl Marx. He returned to Germany in igoi and 
was elected deputy to the Reichstag for Breslau, a scat 
which he continued to hold till 1907. His numerous published 
works inclu<le; Die Varaussetzungen des Sazialismus und die 
Aufgahen dcr Sazialdcmnkratie (1899); Die Kommunistischen 
und Demnkratisch-Sozialislischen Stromungen in England wdh- 
rend des ipen Jahrhmidcrls (1895); Zur Geschichte und Tkearie 
des Sazialismus (iqoo); Ferdinand Lassatle und seine Bedeulung 
file die Arbeiterklasse (1904); Sazialismus und Demokratie in der 
grassen Engli’seken Revalulian (igo8) and an edition of Lassalle’s 
speeches and writings with a biograjthical introduction (3 vols., 
1892-3), etc. In these he dealt principally with the theo¬ 
retical and historical aspects of socialism. In 1904-5 he 
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edited the monthly publication Dakumente des Sazialismus and 
in 1904 the weekly Das Neue MantagshlaU. In the conflict 
between the orthodox Marxists and the revisionists Bernstein 
was one of the foremost champions of the latter. His differences 
with Kautsky, the literary protagonist of the straitest sect of 
the Marxians, were gradually healed after Bernstein, like 
Kautsky, associated himself with the Independent Socialists 
in 1915, and still more when both of them broke with the 
extreme Independents, the self-styled Communists, who advo¬ 
cated government by councils on the Moscow pattern and 
the “ dictatorship of the proletiiriat.” Immediately after the 
revolution Bernstein was appointed Secretary of State for 
the Treasury, an office which he held till Jan. 1919. He had again 
been a member of the Reichstag from 1012-8. Subsequently 
he left the Independents and returned to the fold of the gov¬ 
ernmental German Social-Democratic party. 

BERNSTORFF, COUNT JOHANN HEINRICH VON (1862- ), 

German diplomatist and politician, was born in London Nov. 
14 1862, the son of the Prussian diplomatist Count Albrecht 
von Bernslorfl. He entered the dif)lomatic service in 1899, 
was secretary of legation successively at Belgrade, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg and Munich, and (1902-6) councillor of em¬ 
bassy in London. He then went as consul-general to Cairo, 
whence he proceeded as German ambassador in 1900 to Wash¬ 
ington and remained there until America’s declaration of war 
agaiiust Germany in A])ril 1917. He made great efforts to fa¬ 
cilitate mediation by President Wilson, but he did not re¬ 
ceive the support he expected from authoritative quarters in 
Berlin. He himself has repudiated any active connection with 
the criminal plots und intrigues which were contkicted by Ger¬ 
man agents, including the German military attacbfi, Boy-Ed, in 
America before the rupture of relations; he also maintains that 
he entirely disapproved of the German foreign secretary, 
Zimmermann’s, monstrous proposals to Mexico. If sf) his posi¬ 
tion must have been an exceedingly difficult and anomalous 
one. On the American declaration of war he returned to Ger¬ 
many and was sent as ambassador to Constantinople, where 
he was employed until 1918. In various publications he has 
endeavoure<l to prove that Germany, if she had followed the 
proper policy, could have avoided war with America. This 
statement of his views excited much controversy in his own 
country. When the revolution broke out Bernstorff left the 
diplomatic st^rvice, but has since taken an active part in parlia¬ 
mentary politics as a member of the Democratic party in the 
Reichstag, and has also maintained a close connexion with the 
international press and with pacific post-war propaganda. 

(C. K.») 

BERTHELOT, HENRI MATHIAS (1S61- ), French general, 

a .son of the chemist, Marcellin 1 ’. E. Berthclot (see 3.811), was 
born at Feurs (Loire), Dec. 7 1861. At 20 years of age he entered 
St. Cyr, and in 1883 was appointed a sub-h'cutenant in the ist 
Rcgt. of Zouaves. Three years later he was promoted lieutenant. 
In Nov. iS()r he was made a captain and w.as transferred to the 
09th Inf. Regiment. In 1907 he became a lieutenant-colonel 
and was posted to the 55th Inf. Regiment. He was then given 
a stafl iip[X)intment, being promoted colonel in June tgii. In 
Dec. 1913 he was made a general of brigade. On the outbreak of 
the World War he was apjwinted head of the French operations 
staff at headquarters, and in this capacity he exercised a very 
marked influence on the course of events in Aug. 1914, so much 
so as to expose him later to the reproach of having been “ the 
irresponsible commandcr-in-chicf " during the disastrous battle 
of the Frontiers. In Nov. of the same year he was given command 
of a division. In Aug. 1915 he became commander of the XXXII. 
Army Corps, an appointment which he retained until Sept. 1916, 
when he was made chief of the F'rench military mission to Ru¬ 
mania. Here his thoroughness was the principal factor in re¬ 
vising the Rumanian army, and the fruits of his work appeared 
in the campaign of 1917. In June 1917 he was made a grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. After a brief mission to the 
United States he was, in July 1918, given command of the V. 
Army. This army he commanded in the battles on the Marne 
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and the Aisne, which initiated the final Allied offensiveg. Later, 
he was sent on a mission to the Balkans. In Oct. igio he was 
made governor of Metz. 

BERTHELOT, PHIUPPE JOSEPH LOUIS (i86fr- ), French 

diplomat, was born Oct. g 1866, a son of Marccllin Berthelot, 
the famous chemist and politician (sfn ,t.8ii). After having 
passed through the regular stages of a diplomatic career, he 
was sent 011 a mission to the Far East in igoa, and returned to 
the h'oreign Office to mount the hierarchical steps of pro¬ 
motion, many of which, by reason of his appointment ns chef de 
cabinet, he was able to take at a single bound, lie acted as 
Britind's righthand man throughout his term of office as Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs and jirimc minister; became Clemcnccau’s 
trusted adviser during the World War and the Peace Confer¬ 
ence, and succeeded Jules Cambon, with the rank of an ambas¬ 
sador, as general secretary of the Ministry of I'orcign Affairs. 

BERTIE, FRANCIS LEVESON BERTIE, ist Viscount (1844- 
igig), English diplomatist, was born at Wytham Abbey, Oxoii., 
Aug. 17 1844, the second son of the 6th liarl of Abingdon. 
He was educatc<l at Eton, and in 1863 entered the Foreign 
Office. In 1874 Fe married the daughter of the 1st Earl Cowley. 
He was attached to the special embassy to Berlin in 1878, 
and in 1881 was secretary to the Duke of Fife’s mission to 
invest the King of Saxony with the Garter. In i8()4 he 
became assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a jiost 
which he retained till 1003. He was then ajipointed British 
ambassa<lor to Italy, but remained in Rome for only a year, 
being appointed in 11)05 ambassador to France. The Anglo- 
French agreement hiid been signed in 1004, and the new ambas¬ 
sador's per.sonal poimlarity was most successful in strength¬ 
ening the tics thus formed between England and France. On 
the outbreak of war in IQ14 Sir Francis Bertie’s i)o.sition became 
one of great imjiortance and responsibility, and he was untiring 
in his efforts towards establishing the most complete under¬ 
standing between Enghiiid and France. He retired in igiS. 
Bertie had been ma<lc K.C.B. in 1902, G.C.V.O. and privy coun¬ 
cillor in 1003, G.C.M.G. in 1904, and G.C.Ii. in igoH. He was 
raised to the peerage on his retirement with the title of Vis¬ 
count Bertie of Thame. He died in London Sept. 27 1919 
and was succeeded by hi.s son, Vcrc Frederick Bertie (b. 1878). 

BERTILLON, ALPHONSE (1853-1914), French anthropom- 
etrist (see 3.812), died in Paris Feb. 13 1014. 

BERTOLINI, PIETRO (1853-1020), Italian statesman, was 
born at Montebclluna in 1853. He began his career as a barris¬ 
ter and student of economic and administrative questions, and 
entered parliament in 1801 as member for his native town. Two 
years later he beiaine Under-.Sccrctary for F'inancein the Grispi 
Cabinet. He was afterwards Under-Secretory at the Ministry of 
the Interior in the Pelloux Cabinet (1808-1900), in which he was, 
so to speak, the representative of Baron Soniiino’s jiarly. On 
the fall of Gen. Pelloux he hopeil to return to office in a future 
Sonnino ministry; but as the latter seemed ever less likely to 
become a reality, Bertolini lost patience and joined Sig. Gio- 
litti. His conduct in abandoning his old chief was much criti¬ 
cised at the time, but his new patron chose him as Minister 
of Public Works in the Cabinet of 1007. He proved a capable 
administrator, but his qualities were taxed to the utmost by 
the terrible earthquake at Messina and Reggio in 1008. When 
Giolitti returned to power in iiiii he did not at first offer an 
appointment to Bertolini, but in the autumn of 1012 he entrusted 
him with the newly constituted Ministry of the C'olonies. He 
failed, however, to show any exceptional qualifications for that 
position, and <lid little more than introduce some of the less 
desirable features of the Italian bureaucratic .system into the 
new African possessions; the continued resistance of the .Arabs 
ill Libya was generally regarded as largely due to Bcrtoiiiii’s 
administrative errors. He was rapporteur for the extended 
suffrage bill, which first came into force with the general elec¬ 
tions of 1913; the measure had been introduced to please the 
demagogic spirit which Giolitti wished to conciliate, but Ber- 
tolini must be given credit for the ingeniousnc.ss of the machin- 
SKg' which he devised for enabling illiterates to vote and for 


avoiding electoral corruption as far as possible. On the out¬ 
break of the World War Bertolini, as a faithful Glolittian, was 
an uncompromising neutralist, and came in for much obloquy 
in consequence. Throughout the war he remained in retire¬ 
ment, and failed to be reelected in igig. Sig. Nitti appointed 
him senator and president of the Italiandelegation on the Repara¬ 
tions Commission. He was the author of several valuable works 
on political and eonomic questions, notably a volume on local 
government in England. He died at Turin, Nov. 28 1920. 

BESANT, ANNIE (1847- ), English theosophist, was born 

in London Oct. i 1847, the daughter of William Page Wood. 
She married in 1867 the Rev. Frank Besant (d. 19)7), after¬ 
wards vicar of Sibsey, Lines., but obtained a Bei)aration 
from her husband in 1S73. She had become an ardent free¬ 
thinker, and shortly afterwards she was prosecuted and con¬ 
victed, together with Charles Bradlaugh (see 4.372), for 
imblishing “blasphemous” literature. From 1874 to i888 
she worked in close association with Bradlaugh lx)th in politics 
and in free-thought propaganda, as a lecturer and a writer of 
pamphlets over the signature of “ Ajax." Her increasing ten¬ 
dency towards socialism of the more revolutionary tyi)c occa¬ 
sioned a divergence between them after 1885, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1880 by her adhesion to the Theosophical Society. 
She became a devoted pupil of Mme. Blavatsky (see 4.48), 
founded schools at Betiare.s, and was elected president of the 
Theosophical Society in 1007. In later years her activities again 
assumed a political ctist. She foumied the Indian Home Rule 
League and became its president in 1916, and in 1917 she was 
president of the Indian National Congress. In addition to her 
numerous tree-thought pamphlets and a large number of later 
works on lheo.sophy, she published her Autobiography in 1893, 
The Religious Problem in- India (1902) and other books. 

BESELER, HANS VON (1850-1921), J’ru!>.sian general and 
governor of Poland during the German occupation, was born 
April 27 1S50 at Greif.swald. He was one of those generals who, 
after having been placed upon the retired list, were rectdled in 
1914 to assume important commands. He conducted the siege 
of Antwer]), which he occupied on Oct. 0 1914. In 1015 he was 
employed on the eastern front, and on .Aug, 10 of that year took 
Novogeorgievsk. From Aug. 27 1915 to Nov. 1918 he was 
German governor-genend of Poland at Warsaw, in which capacity 
he endeavoured with diminishing success to organize a form of 
I’olish national government and reprc.scntation under German 
auspices, as also to form a Polish army' under German control. 
The Armistice and the German Revolution jjul an end to the 
complicated attempts of Beseler and the Austrians to arrive 
at a modus vivendi with regard to Poland’s political and territorial 
destiny. The revolutionary Soldiers’ Councils asserted them¬ 
selves-. and the governor-genend with the German troojis of oc¬ 
cupation left the country. He died near Potsdam, Dec. 22 1921. 

BESNARD, PAUL ALBERT (1849- ), French painter, was 

born in Paris in 1840 and studied at the Ecole des Beaux-.Arts, 
winning the Prix de Rome in 1874. Until about 1880 he fol¬ 
lowed the academic tradition, but then broke away completely, 
.and devoted himself to tiie .study of colour and light as con¬ 
ceived by the imprcssioni.sts. The naturalism of this group never 
appealed to his imagination, but he ajcplied their technical 
method adapted to meet more complicated problems of light, 
such as a union of twilight and artificial light to ideological and 
deconitive works on a large scale towards which his residence in 
Rome had strongly inclined him. Such are his decorations at 
the Soriionnc, the Ecole dc Pharmacic, the Salle des Sciences at 
the Hotel <le A'ille, the mairic of the first arrondissement, the 
Theatre Fraugais, the Petit Palais, and the chapel of Bcrck 
hospital, for which he painted twelve “ Stations of the Cross.” 
A large- panel, “ Peace by Arbitration,” was completed seven 
days before the outbreak of war in 1914. A great virtuoso, he 
has handled with equal facility water-colour, pastel, oil-painting 
and etching. Partly under the influence of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, whom he sturiied during a three-years slay in Eng¬ 
land, he has applied his methods to a brilliant series of portraits, 
especially of women. Notable among these are the “ Portrait 
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de Th 64 tre ” (Mme. Rfjane), and " Mme. Roger Jourdain.” 
Rerent work inrludcs “Cardinal Mercier ” (1Q17) and “The 
King and Queen of Belgium ” (loiq). His analysis and Ircal- 
mcnt of light is well seen in “ La h’emme qui se chauffe ” 
in the Luxembourg, Paris, one of a large group of nude studies 
of which a recent example is “ Unc Nymphe au hord dc la mcr 
and in the work produced during and after a visit to India in 
igii. His landscape work is represented by “ L’ile heureuse,” 
and “ Un Ruisseau dans la Montague ” (1020). A symbolist in 
his decorative work, Besnard’s frank delight in the external 
world and his “ chir ” luminous technique bring him close to 
the 18th-century French painters. A foundation member of the 
Socifte Nationalc des Beaux-Arts in 1800, in iqi.? he became 
a member of the Imstitutc and commander of the Legion of 
Honour. He has succeeded Carolus Duran as director of the 
French Academy in Rome. 

Si'e also C. Manclair, Paul Albert Besnard (1914); G. Moiirey, 
Albert Besnard (1916). (\V. G. C.) 

BETHAM-EDWARDS, MATILDA (1836-ioTo), British author, 
was born at Westerfield, Ipswich, March 4 18,56. She studied 
French and German abroad and after some school-teach¬ 
ing in London, she settled down with her sister in Suffolk 
to manage the farm which had belonged to her father. Not 
content, however, with purely rural occttiiations, she contrib¬ 
uted from time to time to flaiiseliold H'erdj, having the advan¬ 
tage at this time of the friendship of Charles Dickens and an 
early association with Charles and Mary Ltimb, friends of her 
mother. On her si.ster’s death she moved to London and wrote 
a number of novels of French life based oti her frequtmt visits to 
France and her intimate knowledge of provincial French homes. 
In this way .she did muih to jtromote a better umler.standing 
between the two peoples. Her chief laxiksare: The While House 
by the Sea (i8,s7); Anglo-French Jiemiiiisrences (tSyS); Fuist of 
Paris (i<to2); llamc Life in France (igo,s); Literary Rambles in 
France (1Q07) and the iiosthumously published Mid-Victorian 
Memories (tout), which contains a personal sketch of its author 
by Sarah Gnind. .She died at Hastitigs Ian. 4 igig. 

BETHMANN HOLLWEO, THEOBALD VON (18,56-1921), Chan¬ 
cellor of the German Empire from July igoi) to July 1017, was 
born Nov. 20 1S.56 at Ifohenfinow, the family property near Ber¬ 
lin, where he also died. He was descetided from the Frankfurt 
banking family of Bethmaiin, which attained great prosperity 
in the 18th century, and a branch of which was founded by 
his great-gramlfathcr Johann Jakob Hollweg, who had m.ar- 
ried a daughter of the hou.se. The Chancellor’s grandfather 
was Moritz Augu.st von Bethmann Hollweg, a Bonn pro¬ 
fessor of law, who was a leading member of the Prussian Diet 
from 1840 to 1855 and was Minister of I'lducation under the 
Prince-Regent (afterwards William I.) from 1858 to 1S62. It 
was to the Liberal and West-German as well as the commercial 
traditiotis of his family that Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg 
probably owe<l his appointment to the chancellorship in igog 
in a time of domestic and tinancial crisis. He had at the same 
time the qualification of a siiecifically Prussian career, having 
risen through the regular legal and official .stages of promtrtion 
as Referendar, .Assessor, Lanilrat, Government-President at 
Bromberg and Chief President of the province of Branden¬ 
burg. In 100,5 he was appointed Prussian Minister of the 
Interior and in 1007 Secretarj' of State for the Imperial Home 
Office and Vice-president of the Pnissian Ministry. At the time 
of Bethmann Hollweg’s appointment to the chancellorship in¬ 
ternal affairs, under his predecessor Prince Billow, had reached 
a deadlock in the Reich.stag owing to the revolt of a section of 
the Liberal-Conservative bloc again.st the proposal to e.stablish 
lieath duties as jiart of the reform of the finances of the empire. 
The Catholic Centre, which had left the former parliamentary 
coalition before the dissolution of the Reichstag by Prince 
Billow in 1907, was once more in alliance with the Conserva¬ 
tives, and the fiscal policy which these two parties had imiiosed 
upon the Government and the coutitry had alienated the com¬ 
mercial classes and led to violent political conflicts. It %vas not 
until the general elections of 19:2 had transformed the situa- 
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tion by bringing a great accession to the strength of the mod¬ 
erate National Liberals and the Left, ettpecially the Social 
Democrats, that the Government was able to reckon upon a 
more amenable majority. In the interval Bethmann Hollweg 
endeavoured to conciliate the Catholic Centre by a policy of 
compromise in matters which had threatened to lead to a 
renewal of the KuUurkampf, such as the denunciation of the 
Reformation in the Papal Encyclical of igio and the Catholic 
demand for the modification of the Jesuit law. He secured the 
final abrogation of this law under stress of war conditions in 
April 1917. Bethmann Hollweg was likewise the sponsor of 
the new constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, which in iqii estab¬ 
lished the government of that territory of the empire upon the 
basis of popular representation in a territorial assembly and 
admission, though without full state rights, to the Federal 
Council. He was less successful with the vexed question of the 
Prussian franchise, which in igio he attempted to solve by pro¬ 
posing a direct system of election while retaining in a modified 
form the local division of the electorate acconling to income- 
tax assessment into three clas.ses. His bill was ultimately re¬ 
jected by the reactionary Chamber of Deputies. This question 
was again to orcu])y him amid the stress of the war. Under the 
impression produced by the Russian Revolution of March 1917 
he was constrained to insjiire the “ Easter message ’’ of the 
Emperor as King of Prussia promising the abolition of the 
three-class system after the war, a jiroclamation which was fol¬ 
lowed in the .same year by the edict of July 11 announcing 
that a bill would at once be introihiced to enact equal direct 
and secret suffrage. This jiroject of reform came too late to 
reconcile the revolutionary elements in the Prussian state. 
Bethmann Hollwcg’s political career ended immediately after 
the July edict, and, although a bill was introduced in the fol¬ 
lowing Nov. by his stictessor, Count Hertling, the opposition 
of the Prussian Conservatives and other reactionary elements 
prevented it from passing before the revolution. He was equally 
unsuccessful in dealing with an outbreak of militarism in Nov. 
191,5 at Zabem in Alsace, where the population, exasperated 
by the truculence of a young officer, was subjected to the arbi¬ 
trary exercise of marti.al law by the colonel in command of the 
garrison. Bethmann Hollweg’s treatment of the incident sati.s- 
fied neither the reactionaries nor the advanced parties, and, 
for the first time in the history of the Reichstag, a vote of cen¬ 
sure was passed uixm the Chancellor. 

The foreign policy of Bethmann Hollweg was characterized 
by the indecision and half-heartcdness which compromised his 
action in home politics. He shamd the ambition of the Emperor 
and of the vast majority of his countrymen to set Germany at 
the head of Europe and to establish her influence throughout the 
world by the predominance of her commerce and industry and 
by the ubiquitous activity of her diplomacy supported by her 
preponderating military strength. In his speeches during the 
war the declaration “ we must secure from the military and the 
political and also from the economic point of view the possi¬ 
bility of our expansion ’’ is characteristic and recurs in various 
forms. In this sense he could truly have said “ We could have 
got all we wanted without war,” i.e. by estabh'shing Germany’s 
power in Europe, on the seas and beyond them in a way that 
would make her una.ssailable whatever her policy and action 
might be. What he could not realize was that the creation and 
maintenance of vast armaments, combined with the aggressive 
behaviour of those sections of German opinion which always 
asserted their influence in public affairs and the truculent tone 
of the Emperor’s frequent public utterances, compelled Ger¬ 
many’s neighbours, including Great Britain, to concert measures 
for meeting the imminent eventuality of active German and 
Austro-Hungarian aggression. He maintained, like many of his 
countrymen, that the Triple Entente was the arbitrary and 
artificial creation of the personal policy of King Edward VII., 
acting in accord with the feelings of commercial and political 
jealousy with which Germany’s successes were thought to have 
inspired the British people. He himself, however, had much to 
endure before and during the war from the intrigues of the 
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military party, in particular from the hostility of the creator of 
the German navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, who was once and 
again put forward by the more aggressive chauvinists us their 
catididate for the chaneellorship. But Bethmann llollwcg him¬ 
self did not see that the influence of that powerful section of 
German opinion and its action in military an<l naval as in 
foreign policy furnished ample justification for such measures 
of ])rccaution as the Western Powers and Russia concerted, 
measures which, indeed, proved hardly adequate to confront 
the first German onset in ioi4- 

The renewed conflict with France over Morocco in 1911, the 
dispatch of the gunboat “ Panther ” to Agadir, the consequent 
friction with Great Britain and the prolonged negotiations 
which led to the mutually unsatisfactory Franco-German 
Morocco agreement, mainly fell within the jirovincc of Beth¬ 
mann ITollwcg’s able subordinate, Herr von Kidcrlen-Waechtcr, 
who at that time was Secretary of State at the Foreign Olhcc. 
Here, as on other occasions, the Chancellor was probably pacific 
in his intentions, but in the means which were adopted to secure 
Germany’s objects he showed either lark of judgment or inabil¬ 
ity to control his political and military subordinates. 

In his book BctrachlunRf.11 znm WcUkrirR {Rcjlcctions on the 
World War), written in his retirement at Hohenfinow after the 
collapse of Germany, he gives an account of the exchange of 
views which took place between him and Lord Haldane during 
the latter’s visit to Berlin in Feb. I()i2. This account ought 
to be read in conjunction with Lord Haldane’s own report of 
his visitparticularly with regard to th(! attempt of the two 
statesmen to find a formula for a treaty of mutual assurance 
calculated to allay appreliensions of war between Great Britain 
and Germany. Bethmann Hollweg wished to obtain an engage¬ 
ment from Great Britain to observe a benevolent neutrality in 
the event of Germany’s becoming “ entangled in a war with 
one or more other Powers,” or, as he finally formulated it, ” if 
war should be forced upon Germany.” His conceiition of a war 
“ forced upon Germany ” was subsequently revealed by his 
defence of Germany’s declarations of war upon Ru.ssia and 
France, accusing the one I’ower of having rendered war unavoid¬ 
able by its precautionary measures of mobilization and the 
other of having opened hostiliti<'S by air raids which never took 
place. In the exchange of views regarding the German and 
British naval programmes Lord Haldane received the imiircs- 
sioii that Bethmann Hollweg was jiursuing a different policy 
from that of Admiral Tirpitz, but that the latter had the sup¬ 
port of a powerful and certainly active party in the country and 
was able to get his way. Indeed, Bethmann Hollweg himself 
says in his book that “ when differences arose between the 
Admiralty and the civilian leader.ship public opinion was almo.st 
without excejition on the side of the Admiralty.” There were 
from time to time evidences of a similar lack of continuous agree¬ 
ment and coordination between the [lolicy of the Ghancellor 
and that of the Secretaries of State in other departments, while 
the views of the Emperor William IT. himself were notoriously 
liable to sudden and incalculable change. In a marginal note 
on one of the diplomatic documents of July 1014 , the Emperor 
contemptuously referred to Bethmann Hollweg as the “ civilian 
Chancellor,” as if policy were the business of the generals. Yet 
the Chancellor was in exndent agreement with the Emperor’s 
view that it was legitimate for Austria, backed by Germany, 
to alter the balance of power in the Balkans and to put an end 
to the traditional and national Russian policy of jmotecting 
the small Slav nations. Germany’s “ expansion ” in the Near 
East was sitnilarly to be promoted and hei' supremacy at Con¬ 
stantinople established at the expense of Russia’s interests in a 
sphere that was vital for the Russian Emi)irc. 

The interview between the British ambassador, Sir Edward 
Goschen, and the German Chancellor, at their parting imme¬ 
diately before the declaration of war in 1914, when the latter in 
the course of “ a harangue which lasted for about zo minutes ” 
spoke of the irttemational treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s neu¬ 
trality as a “ scrap of paper'” and asked whether the British 

•See Before the War, by Viset. Haldane (iqzo). 


Government had considered “ nt what price that compact would 
have been kept,” furnishes the crowning evidence of Bethmann 
Hollweg's es.sentially Prussian conceptions of political morality. 

“ In the moment of anger the true man stood revealed. ... To 
break a treaty pledging the national honour seemed a natural 
thing to him, if to keep it involved sacrifice and danger . . . 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg evidently thought that a plighted 
promise need not be kept, if the engagement involves momen¬ 
tous and unpleasant consequences. Not only does it throw the 
most nnjilcasant light upon his own notions of honour, but it 
makes the commentator ask whether it was possible to make 
any permanent settlement with a nation whose leading states¬ 
man obviously held the view that any treaty was only to be 
kept so long as it was profitable to the signatory parties.” • 

'There is evidence thiit at the time when Germany broke the 
peace Bethmann Hollweg was in a state of extreme nervous 
tension, due probably as much to the sense of the mond quick¬ 
sands on which Germany’s case was basctl as to the collapse of 
all his calculations regarding the effect of his policy upon the 
other Great Powers. In the case of Great Britain his disillusion¬ 
ment was complete and confes.sed. In the case of Russia he had 
ai>parently hoped that a display of firmness would bring about 
the same public renunciation of Russian policy which Germany 
had been able to secure by the “bluff” of 3008—9 in con¬ 
nexion with the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govitia. The Austro-Hungarian ambassador Count Sziigyeny’s 
report of his interview with William 11 . on July 5 is to the 
effect that in the event of action against Serbia the Em¬ 
peror Francis Joseph co3dd rely upon Germany’s support and 
“he h.ad not the slightest doubt that Bethmann Hollweg 
would entirely agree with this view. . . . Russia’s attitude would 
be hostile, but William 11 . had for years been prepared for this 
war, and, sho\dd it ever come to war between Austria and 
Russia, we could be convinced that Gerniany with her cus¬ 
tomary loyalty to the Alliance would stand at our side,” In 
subsequent conversiition with Bethmann Hollweg ( o^t Szlj- 
gyeny “ ascertained that the Imperial Chancellor, just like 
the Emperor William, regards immediate action agaiwl-'Serbia 
as the most radical and best solution of our difiSculties in the 
Balkans. From the international standpoint he considers the 
present moment more favourable than hder and agrees that we 
shall inform neither Rumania nor Italy [both allies] beforehand 
of our eventuid action.” 

Admiral von 'Tirpitz* testifies that upon his mind the ulti¬ 
matum to Russia and the declaration of wiir produced the im¬ 
pression of being ill-considered and due to a want of manage¬ 
ment. “Bethmann Hollweg w.as throughout those days .so 
excited and irritable that it was impo.ssible to converse with 
him. I ran still he.ar him as with uplifted arms he repeatedly 
emphasized the absolute necessity of the declaration of war 
and put an end to all further cliscussion.” He told Tir])itz that 
war must be declared because the Germans washed to send 
patrols across the frontier at once. Moltkc, on the other hand, 
informed 'Tirpitz that there was no such intention and that 
' “ from his jmint of view a declaration of war was of no impor¬ 
tance.” * 

During the war period of Bethmann Hollweg’s chancellor¬ 
ship (Aug. 1014-July 1917) his public speeches were designed 
to create the impression of Germany’s invincibility. He was ac¬ 
cused by his ]3oIitiral adversaries of having all the time enter¬ 
tained the secret hope of coming to a separate understanding 
with Great Britain and of having influenced military and offVHl 
policy through the Emperor with this object in view. Immlity 
he never approximated to the elementary conditions, ofijteace 
terms with the Allies, and in re.spect both of Belgitira and, 
France constantly referred to guarantees in the shape of an 
extension of power {MachtgrundlaRcn) which would be a neces¬ 
sary condition of a settlement. “ HisUtry,” he said, “ knows 
no instance of the status (juo ante after stf^h tremendous events 

« The Outbreak of the War of IQI4-1018, C. Oman. 

•Tirpitz, Erinnerungen, pp. 240-1. 

•ibidm. 
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(speech of April 5 1916). On the question of unrestricted 
submarine warfare he ultimately divested himself of responsi¬ 
bility, having declared to the Emperor in Jan. 1917: “I 
can give Your Majesty neither my assent to the unrestricted 
U-boat warfare nor my refusal. 1 submit to Your Majesty’s 
decision ” ' which was that of the General Staff and the Admi¬ 
ralty. lie must have given his explicit assent to the monstrous 
note adiircssed on Jan. 19 11)17 by his Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Zimmermann, to Mexico inviting her to 
attack the United States in the hope of annexing New Mexico, 
Texas and Arizona and to try to detach Japan from the Allied 
cause. Ills alleged high principles did not prevent him from 
associating himself with this scheme for a treacherous assault 
upon a Power with whom Germany was then at peace. 

By the mhldlc of July 1917 Bethmann Hollwcg had lost all 
support in the Reichstag. The Con.servatives and National 
Liberals were alienated by his Prussian franchi.se policy and his 
conflicts with the higher command. The Left and the Gatholic 
Centre in which Erzberger with his so-called Peace Resolution 
(adopted by the Reichstag on July 19) had acquired the 
upper hand were convinced that the Allied and Associated 
Powers would jilace no confidence in the overtures of men] with 
the pa.st of Bethmann Ilollwcg and Zimmermann. Finally, on 
the morrow of the publication of the second Prussian Franchise 
Edict, on July 14 1917, Ilindcnburg and Ludendorff came 
to Berlin in order to hold conferences with the chiefs of po¬ 
litical parties regarding the terms of the “ Peace Resolution.” 
The Chancellor could not tolerate this military interference 
with his own dejiartment, and the Emperor, confronted with an 
ultimatum from his two indispensable military leaders, accepted 
the Chancellor’s resignation. Bethmann Ilollweg retired to 
Hohenfinow and took no further part in politics beyond writing 
his Rejlvclinns on the World War (vol. i. 1919). He died, at 
Hohenfinow on Jan. i 1921, after a brief illness. (G. S.) 

BEYERS, CHRISTIAN FREDERICK (1869-1914), S. African 
general, wtis born in Cape Colony in 1869 and went as a young 
man to the Transvaal, where he took a prominent part on the 
Boer side in the S. African War, winning high distinction in the 
field and bearing the rank of general when peace was made in 
1902. Gen. Beyers had much inlluence, as soldier and statesman, 
among the Dutch-speiiking people of S. Africa, and was, with 
Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts, though in a less degree than they, 
one of the recognized leaders of the Transvaal Dutch. When 
responsible government was granted to the Transvaal, Beyers 
became speaker of the Lower House. He showed in the speaker’s 
chair remarkable gifts. He was acute, tolerant and rigidly im¬ 
partial, thus making a deep imi)ression upon English-.speaking 
B. Africans, who wouhl have supported his claims to be the first 
speaker of the first ,S. African House of Assembly, had they been 
pressed by Gen. Botha, the first Prime Minister. Instead, Beyers 
was made commandant-general of the Citizen Forces of S.Africa, 
and in that capacity paid a visit to Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland in i()i2. A man of fine physique, of 
passionate nature, and of profound religious convictions, Beyers, 
as commandant-general of S. Africa, was entertained with marked 
attentions during his visit to Germany by the Kaiser. When the 
World War broke out, he set himself in almost open opposition 
to the policy of the Botha Government. For some months this 
opposition smouldered. Then, at a moment when the S. African 
expeditionary force was being mobilized for the invasion of 
German S.W. Africa, and when rebellion was already smoulder¬ 
ing among the irrccondl.ibles of the S. African Dutch, Beyers 
resigned his post as commandant-general in a letter addrcs.seil 
to Gen. Smuts, then Minister of Defence, and published in 
Hot Volk, an anti-Government journal. In this letter he declared 
that he had always disapproved the Government’s intention to 
invade German S.W. Africa and that this disapproval was 
shared by the great majority of the Dutch-speaking people of 
the Union. Gen. Smuts replied in a stern letter declaring that 
the war was a test of the loyalty to their pledged word of the 
Dutch-s[)caking people, and accejrting Beyers’ resignation. A 

• Seheidemann, Dcr Zusammcnhruch, p. 74. 
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few weeks later Beyers took the field as a leader of the rebellion 
against the Government, only to be overwhelmed by the Govern¬ 
ment troops under the command of Gen. Botha, to be driven 
from pillar to post as a fugitive, and to be drowned on Dec. 7 
1914 while trying to escape from his pursuers by crossing the 
Vaal river. His body was recovered two days later, and with his 
death the rebellion was brought to an ignominious end. 
BHOWNAGGREK SIR HANCHERJEE HERWANJEE (1S51- 
), Indian parliamentarian, the son of a Parsee merchant 
of Bombay, was born in Bombay Aug. 15 1851, and began 
life as a journalist, but when only 22 was .appointed, on the 
death of his father, to succeed to the Bombay agency of the 
Kathiawar state of Bhavanagar. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1885, in the following year the Maharaja appointed 
him judicial councillor, a post in which he introduced far-reach¬ 
ing reforms. Settling in England in 1891, Itc actively associated 
himself with public bodies connected with India. He was the 
head of the Parsee organization in Europe and chairman of the 
Indian Social Club. To the Imperial Institute building he 
contributed, in memory of his only sister, the eastern colonnade 
leading to the Indian section. His compatriot Dadabhai Naoroji 
was in the 1892-5 parliament, but Bhownaggree, elected in 
the latter year in the Unionist interest for N.E. Bethnal Green, 
was the only other In<lian to enter the House of Commons, and 
the only one to be reelected (i()Oo). During his ten years there 
he impressed the House by the vigour and eloquence of his 
speeches on Indian matters, an<l he originated and unflaggingly 
maintained in and out of the House the long battle agfiinst the 
disabilities of Indians in South Africa and otlier overseas <lomin- 
ions of the Crown. His cogent and detailed statement of the 
case for ln<lians in the I'ransvual iifter annexation was the 
basis of a blue-book (Cd. 2249, 1904), and was sent to Lord 
Milner by the Colonial Secretary, Alfred Lyttelton, with the 
observation that he felt much sympathy for the views expressed, 
and that it would be diflicult to give a fully satisfactory answer. 
The practical result was that the proposjils of the High Com¬ 
missioner were in some important particulars rejected. Bhown¬ 
aggree was one of the first Indians to press forward the need for 
technical and vocational education in India side by side with 
the literary instruct ion whic h was loo exclusively maintained. 
He was made a C.l.E. in 1886 and K.C.l.E. in 1897. In early life 
he wrote a history of the constitution of the East India Company, 
and made a Gujarati translation of Queen Victoria’s Life in 
the Highlands. During the World War he assisted in repelling 
German falsehoods regarding British rule in India by means of 
a widely circulated booklet entitled The Verdict of Itulia. 

BIGELOW, JOHN (1817-1911), American diplomat and jour¬ 
nalist {see 5.922), died in New York Dec. 19 1911. In 1909 
he published three volumes of Retrospections of an Active Life, 
covering his carc:er to 18O6. Two additional volumes, ending 
with 1879, were issued by his son (1913). 

BIKANER, SIR GANGA SINGH, MAHARAJA OF (1880- ), 

Indian soldier and statesman, was born Oct. 3 1880, and suc¬ 
ceeded by adoption his elder brother, Dungar Singh, in 1887 
as 2ist ruler of the stale. After education at the Mayo 
College, Ajmere, he was invested with full powers in 1898, and 
promptly showed energy and skill in their use in combating the 
great famine of 1899-1000. In the Chinese campaign of 1901 
he accomiianied the British contingent in command of his 
famous Camel Corps, the Ganga Risala, which also did good 
service in Somaliland in 1903. The first of his many visits to 
England was made in 1902, when he attended King Edward’s 
coronation, and was made A.D.C. to the Prince of Wales, an 
appointment continued by King George when he came to the 
throne. In the World War the Maharaja offered the whole 
resources of the state and served first on the headquarters staff 
of the Meerut division in France, and later on the staff of the 
British commander-in-chief. In 1915, at the head of his Camel 
Corps, he took part in the fighting to withstand the Turkish 
invasion of Egypt. In 1917 he and Sir S. P. (afterwards Lord) 
Sinba were the first Indians to be called to London for Empire 
1 gatherings. They were members of the Imperial War Confer- 
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cncc and assisted the Secretary for India al the Imperial War 
Cabinet. The Maharaja's pul)Iir speeches attraitefl marked 
attention, and were collected under the title of India’s Imperial 
Partnership. His warm .sympathy with Indian aspirations of 
self-government within the Empire made the greater impression 
on public opinion because of the notai>le moral and material 
progre.ssiveness and efiiciency of his administration in Bikaner, 
and his constRutional reforms. He was selected to represent the 
Indian states at the Peace Conference and the Imperial Cabinet 
meetings in connexion therewith, and at Versailles on June 
28 igiq he affixed the first Indian signature to a great inter¬ 
national treaty. Keenly concerned to uphold the rights and dig¬ 
nities of the ruling princes, he formulated their views with 
force and skill, and his was the dominant personal influence in 
securing the constitution, under royal proclamation, of the 
Chamber of Princes in ig2i as a deliberative, consultative and 
advisory body. His appointment as chancellor, carrying the 
presidency of the small standing committee, was intlicative of 
the intellectual ascendancy he had acquired in the deliberations 
of the rulers. He had made himself widl known as a sportsman, 
and in tg20 the “ record ” tigress (q ft. 7 in.) fell to his gun. 
.K major-general of the Britisli army, his honours included the 
grand crosses of the Victorian and the two Indian Orders, the 
knighthood of the Bath, the honorary doctorate in laws of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh and the freedom of London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester and Bristol. His permanent local salute 
was raised from 17 to ig guns. (K. H. Bs.) 

BILHARZIOSIS (.tec 3.0,32). —The complete elucidation of the 
cause, mode of transmission, prevention and cure of this di.seasc 
(Schisostoma haematobium) was one of tlie Iriumplis of 
medical progress during the decade igio-20. In igt.?-4, in 
his annual report on Egypt, Lord Kitchener said; “ it is high 
time that .some steps should be taken to [irevent the continuity 
of infection which has been going on .so long in this country.” 
At that time Egypt was a hol-l)ed of the disease, and so were 
many areas of South Africa. Indeed some 625 British soldiers 
were infected during the Boer War of i8go i()02, and of these 
in iqi4 no fewer than ,3.30 were still on the sick-list. 

Early in the World War, when British troops were dispatched 
to Egypt, Sir Alfred Keogh, director-general of the A.M.S., sent 
a mission there to investigate bilharaiosis. At the head of it 
was Lt.-Col. R. T. Leiper, helminthologist to the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, Leiper’s object was to discover the 
intermediate host of the parasite which is the cause of this 
disetvse. The parasite itself had already been discovered, as 
early as 18,32, and was called after its discoverer T. Bilhar/,, a 
German. There was, moreover, some reason to suppose that a 
portion of its life-history was passed in the body of a fresh¬ 
water mollusc, this being a usual cycle among I remat ode worms 
(see 27.240). Leiper adopted the simple measure of engaging 
a large number of native boys and paying them to collect all the 
molluscs they could find. 'I’he boys Iirought in large ciuantities, 
and the research workers set themselves to examine them. 
Within a very short iieriod the parasil e of Inlharziosis wxs found 
in the body of one variety, a water-snail which inhabits canals 
and pools and is thus found “ at spots daily frequented, such as 
the praying ground at the embankment crossing, in front of 
the cafes, and at the bend of tin' canal daily useil for washing.” 
The next step was to discover whether animals could be infected 
experimentally. Leiper observed that rats and mice and other 
vermin were notal)ly scarce in the regions infested by the 
snails. A professional rat-catcher was employed but he failed 
to secure any animals. On June 13 1015 the first positive 
result was obtained when a rat was exiterimentally infected. 
Various experiments were now undertaken to determine the 
mode of infection of human beings. It wtis found that both 
drinking and bathing are dangerous for the free-swimming 
parasites. “ Cercariae, ” after they have been Itorn from the 
body of the water-snail, are so provided that they are able to 
pierce the human skin and so enter the body. Happily they live 
only 36 hours after birth in the pools, dying thereafter unless 
they find a suitable host. 


The life-history of the parasite is therefore a double one. It 
lives in the bodies of men from which it is passed to water where 
it enters the water-snail's body. From this after six weeks it is 
hatched in the free-swimming form and then re-enters the bodies 
of men. The snail is safe until six weeks from its first infection 
have elapsed. It retains its i)owerB of dissemination over con¬ 
siderable periods. The following conclusions were formulated: 

1. Transient collections of water are <|uite .safe after recent con¬ 
tamination. 

2. Al! jjennanent collections of water such as the Nile canals, 
marshes and hirkehs (pools) are potentially dangerous, depending 
on the presence of the essential inlerniediary host, the snail. 

3. The removal of infected persons from a given area would 
have no effect, at least for .some months, in reducing the liability to 
infection, as the intermediate hosts discharge infective agents for 
a prolonged tx:rio<l, 

4. Infected troops cannot reinfect themselves or spread the 
diseasi- directly to others. They coulil convey the disease to those 
parts of the world where a local mollusc could efficiently act as 
carrier. 

5. Infection usutilly takes phiee both by the mouth and through 
the skin. Recently contaminated moist earth or water is not in¬ 
fective. 

6. Infection in towns is acquired from unfiltered water, which is 
still supplied even in Cairo, in addition to filtered water, and is 
delivered by a separate system of pities. 

7- The eradication can be effected without tile cooperation of 
infected individuals by destroying the molluscan intermediaries. 

The irrigation work in Egypt being in the hands of the 
Government, it is possible to have the pools in which the snails 
breed drained and dealt with. Along such lines, at least. He the 
preventive measures which will in course of time be instituted. 
Through Leiper’s work, therefore, this disease may be regarded 
as much Ic.ss of a menace than it has ever been formerly. 

The great success which attended this work caused other 
investigators to turn their .attention to the disease and to begin 
the search for a cure. Many remedies had, of course, been trieil, 
but none of thc.se could be guaranteed to eliminate the jiarasites 
and .so to end the mischief. It occurred to Dr. J. B. Christopher- 
son to apply to this disease the nietliod of using atitimony 
tartrate which had been emjiloyed with success in the treatment 
of the Indian disease kala-.a/.ar. This consists in giving the 
antimony by injection into a vein, t'hristophcrson soon found 
that his idea was to lie relied on and that the effect far exceeded 
his hopes. The par.a.silc.s and their ova were killed off and the 
patients became entirely free of the disease. This work has now 
pa.s.sed beyond the stage of exiicriment, and t'hristopherson’s 
treatment is universally acknowledged to be a complete cure of 
bilharziosis. 

Thus this formidable disea.se has been conquered. Its means 
of transmission are known. Its prevention is only a matter of 
time.' Its cure is a matter of certainty. (R. M. Wi.) 

BINYON, LAURENCE (iK6g- ), English jioet (see 3.0,32). 
produced after 1010 a book on Botticelli (1013); a catalogue of 
Japanese woodcuts in the Briti.sh Museum (1017); The Art of 
Asia (igi.3); English Poetry in Relation to Painting and other 
■Arts (igi8); For Dauntless France (igi8) and Court Painters 
of the. Great Mogul (i<)2o); as well .as certain collections of poems. 
Auguries (1013) and The Pour Vears (igiq), the last of which 
gathered together his line war poems, which had previously 
appeared in several smaller collections. In igao his play Sakun- 
tala was performed in London. 

BIRDWOOD, SIR GEORGE CHRISTOPHER MOLESWORTH 
(i832-tgt7), Anglo-Indian writer [see 3.070), died at Ealing 
June 28 1017. 

BIRDWOOD. SIR WILLIAM RIDDELL, Bakt. (186,3- ), 

British general, was born Sept. 13 1863. He joined the 12th 
Lancers in 188,3 and was in the following year transferred 
to the Indian staff corps, joining the cavalry. He served in 
the Hazara expedition of i8gi and the Isazai expedition of 
i8g2, and in the 1807-8 frontier war. He was sent to South 
Africa in i8gq and served on the staff there during the whole of 
the war, the dost* of which found him a brevet lieutenant-colonel. 
He was afterwards closely as.sociated for several years with 
Lord Kitchener in India, acting as his military secretary. In 
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iqo 8 Birdwood, now a full colonel, held the position of chief 
staff-officer during the operations against the Mohmunds, for 
which he received the D.S.O., and he was a brigade-commander 
in India from iqog to igij. He had been promoted major- 
general in igii; and in :9i2, after holding for some months the 
position of quartermaster-general at Simla, he was appointed 
Secretary in the Army Department. Lord Kitchener in Dec. 
H)i4 selected him for the command of the Australasian 
forces which were being a.ssembled in Egyiit, and in the follow¬ 
ing April he commanded the army corps from the Antipodes 
which l arricd out the memorable landing at Anzac. He was in 
charge of the troops clinging to this patch of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula until Aug., and he then directed the unsuccessful 
offensive that was attempted from it. His personality had made 
him much liked and respected by the Australasian troops. After 
the change that took jilace in the control of the Mediterranean 
field force in Oct., Birdwood (who had been awardeil the 
K.G.M.G. and had been promoted lieutenant-general) assumed 
eharge of the forces ojierating at the Dardanelles, and he carried 
out the very successful withdrawal of the troops from their 
dangerous positions in the following Jlecember and January. 
.After a short period in ICgyiit he took his Australasian troops 
to the western front, and he commanded them there for two 
years; he was given the K.C.B. and promoteil general in 1017. 
On the recomstitution of the V. Army after the great German 
effort of the spring of iqi8 had been checked, Sir William 
Birdwood was selected to lead it, and his troops bore an im¬ 
portant part in the liist jihicses of the liritisli advance in the 
autumn. Lor his services he was made a baronet and a G.C.M.G., 
besides receiving a grant of £10,000. He paiil a visit to the .Antip¬ 
odes a year after the war and received a great welcome; in 
1920 he took up command of the northern army in India. 

BIRKENHEAD, FREDERICK EDWIN SMITH, 1ST Viscot'NT 
(1872- ), Lord Ghancellor of Great Britain, the son of a 

barrister, was born at Birkenhead July r2 7872, and was educated 
at the local school, whence he proceeded with a classical 
scholarship to Wadham College. Oxford. He gained a first 
chi.ss in jurisprudence in 18(15 and was Vinerian Law Scholar 
in 1S96, was elected a Fellow of Merton and did a consid¬ 
erable amount of educational work in the next few years, 
being a lecturer both at Merton and at Oriel, tind an extension 
lecturer in modern history both for Oxford and for Victoria 
University. But his attention was mainly directed to Law and 
public life. He had been president of the Union at Oxford, and 
he entered at Gray’s Inn, being called to the bar in 1899. He 
went the northern circuit, and attached himself to the local bar 
at Liverpool, where he rapidly obtained a considerable practice. 
He also published a book on international law, which has gone 
through several editions. He soon took a jirominent place 
among the Conservatives of Liverpool as a decided Tariff 
Reformer, and was returned for the Walton divi.sion in Jan. 
1906, holding the seat till his elevation to the Chancellorship in 
1019. When he entered the Ibnise of Commons, he found 
himself a member of a small and discouraged minority, who had 
been soundly beaten at the general election, mainly on the 
i.ssues of tariff reform, Chinese labour in the Transvaal, and 
religious education. He himself, though he had achieved con¬ 
siderable local reputation, was practically unknown in London. 
Within a week of the opening of I’arliamcnt he bounded into 
fame by a .sparkling maiden speech in a Tariff Reform debate—a 
.speech conceived in a confident fighting spirit, calculated to 
cheer dejected parti.sans, and full of wit and ei)igram. One of 
his phrases went home, when he described the majority as 
“ begotten by Chinese slavery out of I’assive Resistance,” Mr. 
Lloyd George, who followed him in debate, spoke of the speech 
as very brilliant; and the Conservative jjarty hailed him at once 
as a coming leader. He soon acquired a large practice at the 
bar in London, took silk in 1008, and became a bencher of his 
Inn. In Parliament, during the year of Opposition, he justified 
the expectations formed of him, but incurred the animosity of 
his opponents by the vehemence of his denunciation of minis¬ 
terial schemes. He was chosen to move the rejection of the 
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Parliament bill on (he third reading in May ion. In the crisis 
which followed he took an extreme view, was prominent in the 
disorderly proceedings when Mr. Astluilh was refused a hearing 
in the House of Commons, and threw in his lot with the ” Die- 
hards.” At the coronation in that year his growing reputation 
in Parliament was recognized by his admission to the Privy 
Council; and in i<)i2 he appeared as an acknowledged leader of 
the party, moving the Opposition amendment to the Address, 
and the rejection of the Welsh Disestablishment bill on second 
reading. He showed, moreover, as a Liveqiool man, his strong 
sympathy with Ulster, threatened by the Home Rule bill; he 
went over to Ireland and constituted himself Sir Edward 
Carson’s principal lieutenant in the resistance which he was 
organizing in North-East Ulster against Home Rule. 

When the World War broke out, he was one of the first 
0|)|iositi«n leaders to place his services at the disposal of the 
Government. He accepted the position of head of the Press 
Bureau, and in that capacity encouraged, with a view to accel¬ 
erate enlistment, the publication in The Times of Aug. 30 
11)14 of a telegram showing the serious plight of the Brit¬ 
ish army after the retreat from Mons. But he went shortly 
afterwards to Fninic on active service, with the Indian ('orps, 
and was mentioned in despatihes. He was captain in The King’s 
Own Oxfordshire Hussars, and a temporary lieutenant-colonel 
in the army. When the first Coalition Ministry was formed in 
May 1915, he was a])])ointed Solicitor-General and knighted, 
and be succeeded Sir Edward Carson in November as Attorney- 
fleneral, a post he held till toil). The Defence of the Realm Act 
and other war-time measures threw in these years a great 
burden of anxious work on the law officers of the Crown, 
including the ))rosccution of Sir Roger Casement for high 
treason at the Old Bailey. In the autumn of 1918 Sir Frederick 
Smith undertook a visit of projiaganda to the United States, and 
published a book about it on his return. When Mr. Lloyd George 
reconstructed his Ministry after the general election of Dec. 
1918, the Attorney-General was appointed Lord Chancellor 
and created a peer. The appointment, though quite in the 
normal course of promotion, w;is subjected to considerable 
criticism, owing partly to his comparative youth, but chiefly to 
his vehement partisanship in earlier years. But it was soon 
admitted (and notably by his colleagues on the judicial licnch) 
to have been anqily justified. Lord Birkenhead brought to the 
performance of his new duties the vigour whith had always been 
characteristic of him; his judgments in the two final Courts of 
Appeal were weighty and lucid; and he quickly made himself a 
force m the Lords’ debates. His zeal for the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of justice caused him, in addition to his other heavy 
work, to sit during several weeks in the spring of igai as a 
judge of first instance, in order to clear off the enormous arrears 
in the Divorce Court. He was created a viscount on the King’s 
birthday in that year. 

He married, in 1901, Margaret Eleanor, daughter of the 
Rev. Henry Furneiiux, a well-known Oxford scholar, his family 
consisting of a son and two daughters. He was always a man of 
much jihysical activity, fond of a horse, of field sports and 
games, and of yachting. 

BIRMINGHAM. GEORGE A., pen-name of James Owen 
Haiuiay (1865- ), Irish novelist and playwright, who was 

bom July 16 1865 at Belfast. He was educated at Ilaileybury 
and Trinity College, Dublin, was ordained and became a 
canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1912. He wrote amongst 
other novels; TJic Seething Pul (1005); Spanish Gold (rqoS); 
Lu/rtgf’.V{1911); The Red Hand of Ulster (1912); The 
Lost Tribes (1914) and Inisheeny (1920), whilst among his plays 
the best known is General John Regan, which was successfully 
produced at the Apollo theatre, London, in Jan. 1913. 

BIRMINGHAM, England (see 3.983).—During 1910-21 the 
city of Birmingham greatly increased in size and importance. 
The primary cause of its growth in area was the extension of 
the municipal boundaries by a local Act of Parliament, though 
manufacturing enterprise and industrial developments before 
the World War, as well as the extraordinary influx of munition 
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workers in 1914-8, materially contributed to the increase in 
the population. For the purposes of the report of the medical 
officer of health published in 1920, the population was estimated 
to be 910,000. When the census was taken in 1911 the males 
over 18 years of age numbered 246,881 and the females 283,366. 
Just prior to the Armistice the number of men of or over military 
age in the city had been reduced to 200,251, while the number 
of women residing in the city had increased during the war to 
323,911. The war prohaldy accounts largely for the falling-off in 
the birth-rate during the same period. In 1913 the rate was 
27.3 per 1,000 and in tqiS the figure was 19-4. The intervening 
years show proportionate decreases, d'here were 19.33S babies 
bom during 1919. This is equal to a birth-rate of 20-0 and 
indicates an upward tendency, though the increase of population 
is due more to the improvement in the death-rate than to the 
recovery of the birth statistics. 

The Greater Birmingham scheme, the prospect of which in 
1910 had greatly disturbed the authorities of the counties of 
Warwick, Worcester and Stafford, became an accomplished 
fact in 1911. Although the area taken into the city inchnled a 
considerable amount of agricultural and undeveloped land in 
the county of Worcester, the residential suburbs annexed to the 
city in 1911 were, mainly populated by people who derived their 
incomes, as well as their wtiter, gas, electricity and other urban 
amenities, from the city. 

The borough of Aston Manor, the urban districts of F.rdington 
and Handsworth, almost all of the urban district of King’s 
Norton and Northficld, an<l the rural district of 'S’ardley were 
added to the city at this time. King’s Norton and Northfiehl, as 
parts of Birmingham, ceased to be portions of Worcestershire 
from the geographical as well as from the administrative aspect, 
and came nominally within the new lioundary of Warwickshire, 
as did Handsworth, from Staffordshire. 

The area of the city was increased from 13,477 4 . 1..'>,17 

ac., or about 68 sq. m., and the rateable value of Birmingham 
rose automatically from f2,063,7it to £4,340,017. leaving out 
of account the. differential rate for various [leriods granted to 
certain of the added areas. 

The membership of the city council was at the same time 
increased to 30 aldermen and 90 councillors, representing 30 
wards. Judged by municipal standards, Birmingham was in 
1921 the largest city in England. 

Public lleidlh .—In the decade immediately preceding the w'ar the 
death-rate, wa.s 14.8 [xir l,o(K), and for the five years from 1915 the 
figures declined from 14-4 to I3 0 in 1919. The death-rate was in 
IqWthe lowest but one among the large towns of Grant Britain. 
(Jne of the princiiul causes of Birmingham's comparatively clean 
bill of health, and the decline in infantile mortality, is the employ¬ 
ment by the health committee of a large and highly organized staff 
of lady health visitors. The city is divided into four quarters, each 
of which is unrler the sufiert ision of an assistant medieal officer of 
health or a lady doctor, the latter .specializing in maternity and 
child-welfare work. The Corijoralion also employs specialists in 
tuberculosis, who have urban dispensaries and country sanatoria 
in their charge. The l.ady he.alth visitors incluile 13 who have charge 
of tiilwrculosis rases, ig who deal with the general health of certain 
congested areas, and 54 who are s[K'cially concerned with infant 
welfare, making a total of H6 lady health vi.sitors. 

Ilouiing .—In Oct. 1919 the Corporation submitted a return 
to the Local Government Boartl showing that ia,ooo new houses 
were at that time required to meet the uns.atisfied demand, and that 
50,000 new houses would be required to rehouse persons displaced 
by the clearance of insanitary areas, and to replace other dwellings 
which fell definitely Islow a rea.sonalile .standard. Prior to that 
date, howqver, the Corporation (July 1918) formulated a policy for 
dealing with the housing question and a number of [iroposals then 
suggested were incorporated in a limal Act anti in the Government’s 
Housing Act of 1919. In the following winter the Corporation ac¬ 
quired approximately 1.050 ac. of land upon which some 10,000 
houses could be erected. Other large estates were subsequently 
purchascfl, and the Corporation was in 1921 in possession 01 aliout 
1,930 ac. of land for housing purposes. This land would accommo¬ 
date from 19,000 to 20,000 houses. In Sept. 1919 a housing di- 
ryettw was appointed and a considerable [iroportion of the houses 
had ui 1921 been comiileted anil occupied. Ilifficulty was found in 
obtaming a .satisfactory supply of labour and niaterials. This not 
Oniy delayed ciiwntitetion of the houses but si'rioiisly affected the 
castnol leruotioaii the average Uv the first four schemes being about 


£900 per house; the cost of the land and other expenses brought it 
up to over £i,ixx>. By the end of Jan. 1921, contracts were 

t ilaccd for 2,386 workmen’s dwellings. Of these 180 houses were 
milt by direct labour. The Corporation also converted army huts 
at Castle Bromwieh into dwellings lor about 100 families. 

Town Planning .—Birmingham was the first large town in England 
to pre|)are a comprehensive scheme of town jilunning. Important 
pioneer work in this direction was done by Mr. j. .S. Nettlefold when 
he was chairman of the liirmingh.am housing committee, before the 
passing of the Town Planning Act of 1909. No definite steps to 
carry out tiiis scheme were possible until the extension of the city 
in 1911, when 24,000 ae. of undeveloped land in the suburbs were 
liroiight under the control of the city council and Mr. Neville 
Chaiiiberlain iKcame chairman of the town-planning coniniitlec. 
The fir.s( town-planning scheme authorized by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board related to Harborne and (Juinton, and dealt with 2,320 
ac. on the W. side of the city. I'hc future line of main roads was 
defined, some of them being 100 ft. wide, and the owners of the 
adjoining land were notified that they would have to conform to a 
general layout affecting the cnn.struction and character of the side 
roails (which may be narrower and less exiiensive) and the number 
of houses and kind of buildings to lie erected in the area. Ojicn 
sjKiees and corner sites were reserved. No factories were provided 
for in this area, Imt eonsiderafile space was reserv-ed for them in tlie 
E. Birininghnm town-planning scheme (1,443 ac.), "here the greater 
lart of the projierty is alreatly imlnstrial and the prevailing winds 
)low the smoke away from the city. 'I'hese two schemes were 
apiiroved in 1913. The N. V'ardley selieine of 3,176 ac. and the S. 
Ilirminghaiii scheme of 8,267 ae. were prepared before the war 
and apiiroved in 1916. A suiqilementary seheire for S.W. Hir- 
minghnni, involving an area of 9,8(16 ae., was launched after the war. 
The piiblir works and town-planning conimilti'C also priqiared 
tentative plans fur improving tlie liuill-ui) area in the centre of the 
thy, and widening the arterial road.s. T hey hate exiierinieiitcd with 
a slee[K'r tramway trark lietween two r.arriagi' wa>s, with wide 
grass margins and avemies, and are providing speriallv for fast¬ 
travelling vehicles on a ring road and arterial roads, which are to be 
wiileiied to iix) ft. or more. 'I'he first sections of road so widened 
were tompltled in 1915 at Edgbaslon and Harborne. The scheme 
includes the widening of 43 m. of radial main road.s and the con¬ 
struction of 7 ni. of new roads. During the trade slump of 7920-1 
large miinliers of unemployed were engaged in this work of road 
wiilening and the construction of new roads. Similar laliour was 
omiiloyeil in laying nut a municipal gulf course in the park known 
as Warley Wisids and another course on land given liy memhers o{ 
the Cadbury family on the Leekev hills. Another important addi¬ 
tion to open spaces around the city is Barr Beacon given by Col. 
J. H. Wilkinson during the World War. 

New Buildings.—The building of the new municipal offiees and 
art galleries on a iiorlion of the Colmore estate, bounded by Ed¬ 
mund St., Congreve St., Gt. C'lmrles St. and Margaret St., which 
began in 1906, was completed in 1912. 'I'he offiees of the gas, health, 
tramways and education de|)artnients were transferrad from the 
old council house to the new preiiii.ses and tile rooms thus vacated 
were utiliziil for the nreommodalion of the water department, 
pulilie works de|iartment, town clerk's department, salvage de¬ 
partment, parks ueiartment and the new Mutiieipal Bank. 

A legacy of £50,000 from Mr. John Feeney, who had been a 
generous donor to the museum and art gallery, was utilized for the 
erection of a liandsome suite of picture galleries and a museum of 
casts over the new mutiieipal offiees ami Lonneeted with the old art 
gallery by a bridge arross Edmund Street. The natural history 
museum was established at the same time, and a unique collection 
of British birds witli their nests and pierlectly natural surroundings 
was provided as a memoriiil to the late Alderman C. G. Beale. Tlie 
first of the new Franey galleries is lievoted to the work of modern 
English painters and contains .some of the larger pietnre.s, such as 
Millais’ "Widow’s Mite,” Lord l.eightnn’s " Condotticri,’’ Henry 
Moore’s " Ncw'h.aven I’aeket,’’ " Autumn ’’ by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
" The Village I’hilharmnnic" tiy Stanhope Forbes, " Hayle from 
la-lant ’’ by Sir Alfred Hast. Gallery II. contains old masters and 
|)orlratts of local worthies, int hiding excellent examples by Reynolds 
and Gainslioroiigh. The next three gallcrie.s arc tilled with works 
of the English pre-Raiihaeiiles, notably rho.se of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, a native of Birmingham. This colleetinn, both hi size and 
import.anre, is unrivalled. Another interesting gallery is No. VIL, 
which includes Turner's beautiful drawing " Schaflhauscn," from 
the Ruskin collection, and other important water-colours. A large 
collection of drawings by David Cox and other local artists is in 
galleries VIII. and IX. The old galleries arc now mainly devoted 
to derorative and industrial art, including the Feeney eollertion 
of nearly 2,000 pieces and several important enllections on loan. 
One of the new galleries is reserved for loan exhibitions of pictures. 

In 1914-6 a new parcel post-office was erected on the site of 
the om Inland Revenue office in I’aradisc Street. This severely 
plain structure, built by the Office of Works during the war, is 
connectKl with the post-offiec in Victoria Sq. by a massive stone 
bridge across the top of Hill Street. The Inland Revenue offices were 
transferred to Empire House, Gt. Charles Street. The galleries 
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of the Royal Society of Artisto were rebuilt on modest lines, and the 
classic portico which was a striking architectural feature of New St. 
disappeared to make room for utilitarian shop fronts. Queen's 
College remains an ornament to Paradise .St., though it was used in 
1921 mainly for commereial purposes instead of for theological 
training, owing to the exigencies of ecclcsia.stical finance. The 
Reixertory theatre in Station St. was erected in 1913 through the 
munificence of Harry V. Jackson, founder of the PiTgriin Players, 
and the enthusiasm of John Drinkwater, the playwright. 

" Highbury," Moor Green, formerly the residence of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and the adjoining residence, “ Uffculme,” the home 
of the late Mr. Richard Cadbury, were during the war converted 
into orthopaedic hospitals for disabled soldiers. When they ceased 
to be under the control of the Mini.stry of Pensions they were to 
revert to the Corporation as gifts from Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Barrow Cadlmry. “Sorrento," Wake Green Rd., Moseley, 
was acquired by the citizens' committee {luring the war for the 
treatment of paraplegic war pensioners. The Princess Mary Con¬ 
valescent Centre for Di.sabicd Soldiers is at Rcdnal, and one of the 
city asylums at Rubery was still occnjiied in 1921 by the Ministry 
of Pensions for orthopaedic cases. The old Children's llus|iitai in 
Broad St. was used lor various Government pur|x)ses during the 
war, and larger premises were provided by voluntary contributions, 
with up-to-date equipment for the treatment of sick children, in 
Ladywood Road. A hospital for nervous diseases was established 
after the war at Kdgliaston. 

Libraries .—Several important additions have lieen made to the 
public libraries of the rity. In addition to the central reference and 
lending libraries, which adjoin the Midland Institute, there were in 
1921 21 branch lending libraries and news-rooms, two branch 
reference libraries, a re,atTing-room at Witton and a delivery station 
in tile outlying district of Quinton, as well as a new commercial 
library and a patent library in tlie council house. The central refer¬ 
ence library contains nearly 300,000 volumes, including the well- 
known Shakespeare Memorial Collection of ly.ooo volumes, of 
which a separate catalogue was printed in 1903; the Birmingham 
collection, of which a l.iqo-iiagc catalogue was published in 1918, 
a collection of iK>ctry rclatiitg to the World War; the Sir Benjamin 
Stone t;ollection of photograitlis; large Byron, Milton and Cervantes 
collections and a collection of manuscripts and other relics of Boul¬ 
ton and Watt. 


The lending libraries contain nearly 250,000 volumes, the annual 
users numl.)ering about 2,3(k>,o(x). The lending libraries were in 
1921 being converted to the open-access system. An important 
innovation is the commercial library, containing about 3,000 vol- 
lymes, the collection of trade catalogues and files of 220 periodicals, 
l^ifhich was openetl at the end of the war. 

. Municifial Hank, —'I'lie Municipal Bank, which was established 
'f^nly through the efforts of Mr. Neville Chamberlain when he was 
"ioidkinayor, loanctl £300,000 to the Government during the w.ar, this 

S rt Ixting inve.sted in small sums by 30,0<)0 dcixisitors, who were 
^>loye(l persons. Owing to tlic o|)positiuu of the joint-stock 
j^hrough their parliamentary rejtrescntatives in 1915, the 
opftMOn.s of the bank were severely limited during the war, but 
its success in promoting thrift among the working-classes induced 
Parliament to extend its powers in 1919 and in that year over £300,- 
iKK) was transferred from the war-time organization to a permanent 
municipal institution, the first of its kind in Kngland. 


The University.—k new chapter in the history of the univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham began with the visit of King Edward VH. 
and Queen Alexandra to open the new buildings at Edgbaston 
on July 7 KJ09. The site, given by Lord Calthorpe, the 


principal landlord of the district, comprises 40 ac., near the 
Bourn Brook and about 3 m. from the Mason College (in 
the centre of the city) where tlic faculties of art, medicine and the 
ilepartment of education are still carried on. The new build¬ 
ings designed by Sir Aston Webb, mainly for the technical side 
of the university, cover a large semiiirclc and its diameter, with 
a central tower 325 ft. high, erected to commemorate the 
foundation of the university by its first chancellor, Mr. Joseph 
Cliamberlain. The great hall and workshops, laboratories, 
model mine and power station for the engineering and allied 
departments were lavishly equipped to meet the special needs 
of the district, but the financial stringency arising out of the 
)War has prevented the erection of the other large buildii^ 
(necessary to make the design symmetrical, and to complctejljip 
accommodation for the chairs contemplated when the scheme, 
was launched. The faculties of sciences (pure and applied) 
and of commerce are now housed on the Edgbaston site. 

In 1919 the Treasury grant was increased to £38,c^; the city 
council now contributes £i5,(xk) per annum; and in iqzt)-! a 
public appeal for funds resulted in about £300,000 being raised for 
the purpose of reducing the debt on the university and to increase 
the efficiency of the existing departments, though the amount 


available for these purposes was reduced by the fact that about 
£147,000 of the above-mentioned total was ear-marked for special 
objects, some of which involved additional exjtenditure out of the 
university funds. The chairs, lectureships, etc., endowed since 1910 
include physics, electrical engineering, metallurgy, town plan¬ 
ning, agricultural zoiilogy) a research department subsidized by 
the Board of agriculture), Russian, Italian and brewing. Some of 
these new endowments are attached to old professorshijts. For in¬ 
stance, Sir George Kenrick endowed the physics chair in memory of 
the late I’rof. J. 11 . Poynling, who had occupied it ever since Mason 
College was opened in 1880, 20 years before the university charter 
was granted. Public subscriptions endowed the pioneer chair of 
electrical enginetiring, which thus beaime in 1913 a memorial to 
the first vice-chancellor (Alderman C. G. Beale). The chairs al¬ 
lotted to modern European languages arc quite new and the ap¬ 
pointment of a lady us Italian professor is also an innovation. 
The chamber of commerce was responsible for the establishment of 
a chair of Russiati during the war. The s(;huiil of brewing has been 
8U]>iK)rtctl by the trade ever since the foundation of the university, 
but the chair was not permanently endowed until 1919. 

Lord Robert Cecil succeeded the late Mr. Chamberlain as chan¬ 
cellor in 1918; Sir Gilbert Barling was elected vice-chancellor in 
place of the late Alderman Beale in 1914, and Mr. C. Grant Robert¬ 
son, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, was appointed principal on 
the resignation of Sir Oliver Lodge in 1^19. Other important recent 
events in connexion with the university were the granting by its 
council of 15 free entrance scholarshijis for Birmingham residents 
(1912); the erection of a women students' club atljoimng Mason Col¬ 
lege (1914): the transformation of the new buildings into a military 
hospital, and the women's hostel into a nurses' home during the 
war; and the subsequent linking-up of Birmingham with Bristol 
and the northern universities for matriculation and parliamentary 
purposes. The libraiy was in 1921 being reorganized and enlarged. 
The volumes accessible to students numlier about 100,000. The 
teaching .staff increased from 117 in 1910 to 216 in 1920, and the 
numlier of full-time students from 958 to 1,7.54 in the same period. 
It is a distinctive feature of Birmingham among modern universities 
that it does not include in its membership part-time students, these 
being provided for at the Midland Institute and the Municipal 
Technical Schtsil. On the other hand the university gives generous 
help to the Workers' Educational Asstx-iation, both through its 
governing body and through individual ineiiibers of the leaching 
staff. The income of the university increased from £57,143 in 1910 
to £114,434 in 1920 and its ex[)enditure from £69,780 to about 
£118,320. In consequenre of the generous response to the appeal 
made in 1921 the council and senate hoped to make further additions 
to the salary list and the curriculum in the near future. 

Comnieru and Manufactures.—khar the war the Birmingham 
chamlxT of commerce entered into possession of the Colonnade 
hotel in New St., converted into a commodious suite of *151068 
and conference-rooms. The enormous iron-and-gla.ss structure 
erectetl by the Govermriont on the Corporation playing fields at 
Castle Bromwich, for use in connection with the aerodrome estab¬ 
lished there during the war, provided in 1921 excellent accommoda¬ 
tion for the Biriningliam section of the British Industries Fair. 

Other large buildings erected during the war facilitated the de¬ 
velopment of local industries. Fort Dunlop is an entirely new suburb 
oecuj)ied by the makers of tires, golf Iwlls and other rubber goods. 
The new factories erected by large firms now amalgamated in the 
Vickers-Metropolitan group have been converted from the manu¬ 
facture of tanks, llandley-Page acrojilanes, artillciy limbers, am- 
Imlanei'S and engines-of-war into the more peaceful occupations 
associated with the pnxiuction of railway carriages, wagons and 
electrical aiiparatus of all kinds. Some idea of the revolution in 
local industries produced by the war may be gleaned from the,fact 
that a Birmingham firm of penmakers in the early stages of the war 
contraeted to produce 12 million cartridge clips and that another 
firm in the jewellers' quarter made 72 million army buttons in 
one year. Under the direction of a local munitions committee, be¬ 
fore the establishment of the Ministry of Munitions, the smaller 
manufactories in the city were affiliateil to the national shell factory 
at Washwood Heath, where the shells were produced in the rough 
and finished in the smaller workshops. The output of shells in 
Birmingham during the last two and a half years of the war was 15 
millions. Fuses and munitions for quick-firing guns were produced 
in even larger quantities, the local engineers and cycle-makers l>eing 
specially qualified for the precision work required for thcHi munitions. 
The manager of the Birmingham gas deiiurtmeiit acted as secretary 
of the munitions coiiiniittec, and abso organized the manufacture 
of toluene as an ingredient for high explosives throughout the 
country. At the B.S.A. works 10,000 rifles and 2,000 Lewis'guns 
per week were manufactured. From the returns of the Ministry of 
Munitions it appears that, although the weight of shells produced 
in Birniingham was not the heaviest on record, the number and 
variety of articles supplied for the use of the army, navy and air 
force in Birniingham was greater than in any other part til the 
country. Some of the smaller jjarts produced for engineMf'-wttr by 
the local brass manufacturers were measured at the Government 
depots in thousands of millions. ' 
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fVar-time Activilifs .—Dunne the first month of tlic World War 
three city battalions were raised by the Lord Mayor, and the 
recruits under the voluntary system overflowed into several other 
new battalions of the Warwickshire reRimenl. It is estimated that 
Birmingham contributed to the fighting forces of the nation at 
least 148,men. Over ii,0(x> Birmingham men were killed, and 
the long list of local military distinctions incdudes the names of 11 
winners of the V.C. The amount of money for the prosecution of 
the war raised in four sei)arate weeks of special War Loan cam¬ 
paigns was £26,368,870, exclusive of M'vcral millions investetl by the 
C orporation and local companies individuals and trade unions 
through the banks and [Kist-offiee, 

Birmingham was the first city to put into operation .a compre¬ 
hensive foorl-rationing scheme, and this scheme afterwards became 
the basis of the plan adottted by the Government for the w'hole 
country. 

At the university buildings at Edgbaston, which were the hearl- 
quarters of the 1st Southern General Ho.spital, 1,358 beds were 
provided and at the branch hospitals further accomnuHlation was 
Iirovidud until there was a total of 6,168 IksIs. In addition to the 
64,000 wounded men treated at the tittiversity 20,(K)0 patients were 
n-ceived at the Boor Law inftrniarv in Dudley Rd., 8 ,(kk> in 
elementary schools at Stirchley anti King's Heath, s.txxr at the 
Monyhull C'ohrny Ix'Ionging to the lioard of guardians and at 
A. 1 ). and civilian hospitals 5,(xx), making a total of over itxgtxxt 
military and naval patients. These huge figures tlid not incliHle the 
record of the 1st and 2nd Birmingham War Hospitals, which were 
established untler an arrangement with the asylums conimitlis' of 
the (Corporation. At the Rubery and Hollymoor Mental llos|)itals 
.iC’jyS wounded men, mostly orthoiiaedic cases, re(|uiring spet'ial 
treatment, were nursed back to health. 

The fact that Birtningham was one of the most important muni¬ 
tion-making centres in Kngland Ix-ing well known to the (hTiuans, 
they naturally made efforts to bomb the city from the air. Kor 
some time they were unsuccessful, owing to the severe lighting 
restrictions enforcisl by the child constable in conjunction with 
the Home Office. Ze[>iielius, which caused serious destruction and 
loss of life in the Black Gotintry on Jan. 31 iqiO, passed o\er the 
city without doing any datnage. In consequence of representa¬ 
tions made to the Government by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
on Ixthalf of the municipalities of the Midlands, more elh ctive 
means were taken to warn the inhabitants of itti|K'nding air raids, 
and the anti-aircraft defences were also cotisiderably improvetl 
Ixtfore the next Zeppelin raid, which tixik itlace on Oct. l<) iqiy. 
On this occasion bombs were drojqxid on the Austin works at Ixmg- 
bridge, near the city iKuindary, luit little damage was done. The 
third and final air attack on Birmingham tixik place on April 12 
1618, when five Zeppelins set out to bomb the indii.strial towns 
of the Midlands. Ltxi made direct for Birmingham, but timely 
warning was reeeived at the headquarters of the Birmingham 
anti-aircraft defence in Newhall St., and when the airship was 
passing over Coventry it was met by gunfire and searchlight .s. I'hese 
caused the raider to drop bombs in the (qx-n country in order to 
lighten his ship. When passing over Hockley Heath, just out¬ 
side the city boundary, at an altitude of about 5 m., L60 be¬ 
came an illuminated target for at least one of the Birtningliam 
anti-aircraft guns. When the wstond and third Birmingham guns 
came into action the enemy turned tail, dropped two bombs, the 
first on the Robin Hood golf course and the other nettr Manor 
Farm, .Shirley, and made a rapid retreat over l.apworth. 

In additioti to the tliousatuls of Binninghatn wometi who worked 
on munitions, i5,otK> migratwl into the city during the war. The 
Birmingham women's war agricultural committee, the women's 
volunteer reserve and the various naval and military auxiliaries 
also foitnd employment for hundreds of girls. Among the many 
voluntary o^aniratiotis in which ladii-s played a leading part, 
spi;cial mention shotild Iw made of the lady mayoress's depot, from 
which 273,553 garments and other articles were sent to soldiers at 
the front and m hospital, and 130,162 parcels were sent to 1,531 
prisoners of war, the depot being the regimimtal rare rommittec 
for the Warwirkshire regiment. The war hospitals supply l»raneh 
of the de|x)t. which was established in March iqi6, siq>plied 827,176 
surgical requisites to the war hospitals. The war refiigws romniittw 
and the citizens' committee were also mainly composed of women, 
the latter organization la-ing resix)usible for a remarkable network 
of agencies for the relief of all kimls of civilian distress arising from 
the war, and for meeting the needs of soldiers' families and men 
broken in the war. (E. S.) 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE (1850- ), English author and 

politician (ise 3.<)8g), continued to be Chief Secretary for Ireland 
till the Dublin rebellion of Easter igi6, over nine years in all—a 
tenure of exceptional length of this particular office. The cattle¬ 
driving agitation died down, and Irish politics, save for labour 
troubles, were comparatively quirt, till the two general elections 
of igio had once again made retention of office by the leaders 
of the Liberal party dependent on the Irish vole, A third Home 
Rule bill was now inevitable, and Mr. Birrell spent much of the 
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autumn of igii in preparation for it, being cheered by the 
appreciation of him shown by his young Scottish fellow-country¬ 
men in his election to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow. The 
main conduct of the bill was, however, taken out of his hands 
in the sessions of igi2, 1013, and 1014 by Mr. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister; but he frequently wound up the debates, and 
was largely ressponsible for the treatment of details in committee. 
When resistance was organized in Ulster, when volunteers w'ere 
enlisted and drilled in the prov'ince, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment constituted, he .adopted the laissiT-fairr attitude which 
had throughout been the mark of his Irish administration; and 
he a|>plied the same treatment to the Irish volunteers who were 
raised in reply in the .Sinn Fein and NationalLst intere.st. In all 
the earlier {fiscussions in Parliament, he made light of the 
Ulster difficulty, and was frequently betrayed into inappropriate 
flil)pancy. Talking of Ulster and religious bigotry, he .said that 
he had his own views of ecdesiaslics; he had I)een in close touch 
with cardinals and archbishops, and “ commended them all to 
God.” But towards the end of the debates, he adopted a 
worthier manner, and advocated a national solution, and settle¬ 
ment by consent. In a striking phrase in the debate on the 
addre.ss in 1014, he spoke of a new Ireland, not necessarily 
Home Rule or Nationalist, but ” the rcnai.ssam c of a nation.” 
When the World War broke out the controversy about Ulster 
was stilled as Home Rule was in abeyance, and in I he Uoafition 
Government of 1015 Mr. Birrell had Sir Edward Carson as a 
colleague, and would have had Mr. Redmond also had Mr. 
Redmond consented to accept Mr. A.siiuilh's invitation. The 
danger with which he had to cope now came not from Orange¬ 
men or constitutional .Nationalists, but from e.'ilrcmisls of the 
Sinn Fein, Irish-.Amcrican and Irish Labour parties, of whom 
Casement and Larkin were the apparent leaders. They pro¬ 
moted a strong and largely successful propaganda against enlist¬ 
ment in Ireland, which he entirely failial to extinguish, and 
which culminated .suddenly in open rebellion at Easier i()i6 
{see Ihki.ani), History). Immediately after the suppression of 
the rising Mr. Birrell re.signcd, rather plaintively cx[)laining that 
he was aware that he had run grave and considerable risks in il#t 
tackling Sinn i'cin, but tlial he had subordinated evcrylhing^^ 
order to miiintain unbroken the front of Ireland towardflbte 
enemies of the Empire. His retirement from office was follM^ 
by retirement from Parliament in 1918. He resumed his 
work, and published in 1Q20 a life of his father-in-law, 

Fredcriek Locker-Larapson. His wife died in igi5. eji 

BISSOLATI-BERQAHASCHI, LEONIDA (1857-1920),' kailAh 
statesman, was born at Cremona Feb. 20 1857. The son of 
Demetrio Bergamaschi, he was adopted by, and took the 
name of, his stepfather, Prof. Bissolati, the philosopher. At 
an early age he became a Socialist through his genuine sympathy 
with the lot of the poor, and an active member of the Italian 
Socialist party from its foundation in 1892. He exercised con¬ 
siderable influence as a jounmlist, editing the weeklies La Critiru 
spciak and La LoUa di classe, and then the daily official organ 
of the party, i’/tuuHti. In 1807 he entered Parliament us member 
for Pc.srarolo; he afterwards was elected for Budrio and then for 
the second division of Rome (1008), which he represented until 
his death. Although a firm believer in the Socialist doctrine, 
Bissolati became more and more dissatisfied with certain aspects 
of the policy of the party, notably with its anti-patriotic attitude 
at the time of the Libyan War. In loi i the .split came, and Bisso¬ 
lati, together with Bonomi and some other leading Socialists, 
.seceded from the party and formed what was known as the 
Reformist Soeialisl group, which supported the Giolitti Cabinet 
in'its Afrftitm policy on its promise of democratic reforms. At 
OT 64 hltbd^ of the World War Bissolati did not hesitate, ariH . 
frqip’lhfcwft declared himself in favour of Italian interventWn 
on‘tMil*'sfTO^f the Entente against German militarism, whereas 
the “ officiiP^'^Socialist party was frankly neutralist and pro- 
German. Italy entered the war he joined the army as a 

sergeant oy&c Alpini and was wounded and decorated for 
valour. In iine 1916 the Boselli national Cabinet was constituted 
and Bis3olal*i«ccepted office as minister without portfolio, 
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acting as a kind of intermediary between the Cabinet and the 
army. After the Armistice he resigned (Dec. 1918) owing 
to disagreements with Sig. Orlando’s Government over the Pact 
of London. He was opposed to the annexation by Italy of the 
Alto Adige because of its German population, and of North 
Dalmatia with its Slav majority; but he advocated the annexa¬ 
tion of Fiume as a purely Italian town. His attitude on the 
Alto Adige and Dalmatian questions lost him the popularity he 
had hitherto enjoyed with the majority of the nation, and his 
speech at Milan on the League of Nations, in which he set forth 
these views, was unfavourably received. He came in for severe 
criticism for having, at a moment when Italy’s representatives 
found their country’s aspirations challenged at every turn by the 
Allies, to some extent given away the Italian case and provided 
opixments with arguments from the mouth of an Italian ex- 
minister. At the same time everyone recognized his sterling 
qualities of honesty and genuine patriotism; however much 
people might disagree with his views, there was no doubt that 
he was inspired solely by what he believed were his country’s 
best interests and noblest trailitions, and his death at Rome on 
May 6 1920 was deeply regretted by all, regardless of party 
divisions. 

BITTER, KARL THEODORE FRANCIS (1867-1915), American 
sculptor (xce 4.15), died in New York April jo 1015. In 1911 
he finished a model designed for the Henry Hudson monu¬ 
ment. He was director of sculpture at the San Francisco 
Exposition (1912-5), and at the time of his death was presi¬ 
dent of the National .Sculpture Society. 

BJERKNES. VILHELM (1862- ), Norwegian jibysirist, 

son of Carl Anton Bjerknes, professor of mathematics in the 
university of Christiania, was born in 1862, and was educated 
at the university of Christiania. He became at a very early age 
assistant to, and collaborator with, his father, who had dis¬ 
covered by mathematical analysis the remarkable apparent 
actions at a distance between pulsating and oscillating bodies in 
a fluid, and their analogy with the electric and magnetic actions 
at a distance. Apparently no attempt had been made to denion- 
.stratc experimentally the theories arrived at by the older jiro- 
4 t;ssor until his son, then a la<l of about 17 or i.S years of age, 
tutned his mathematical knowledge and remarkable mechanical 
gefrius to the devising of a series of instruments, by which all the 
w'dl-'known phenomena of electricity and magnetism were 
illustrated and reproduced, by spheres and discs and mem¬ 
branes, set into rhythmic vibration in a bath containing a 
viscous fluifl .such as syrup. These remarkable demonstrations 
formed the most important exhibit in the department of physics 
at the Exposition Internationale d’Eleclridte held in Paris in 
1881, and aroused the greatest intere.st in the scientific world. 

The younger Bjerknes studied electric waves (1890-1) in 
Bonn, Germany, in the laboratory of Hertz, where he succeeded 
ill giving the explanation of the phenomenon called “ multiple 
resonance,” discovered by Sarasin and De la Rive. Continuing 
his experiments at the university of Christiania (1801-2), he 
proved experimentally the influence which the conductivity 
and the magnetic properties of the metallic conductors exert 
ujion the electric oscillations, and measured the depth to which 
the electric oscillations penetrate in metals of different con¬ 
ductivity and magnetic permeability (the “skin effect”). 
Finally he furnished (1895) a complete theory of the phenomenon 
of electric resonance, involving a method of utilizing resonance 
experiments for the determination of the wave lengths, and 
especially of the damping (the logarithmic decrement) of the 
oscillations in the transmitter and the receiver of the electric 
oscillations. These methods from that time have been in 
continuous use, and have contributed much to the development 
of wireless telegraphy. His papers on electric oscillations were 
published in Anntilnt dcr Physik (1891-5). In 1895, after he 
had been appointed to the newly created professorship of 
mechanics and mathematical physics at the university of 
Stockholm, where he had been lecturer since 1893, he returned 
to hydrodynamic investigations, pursuing them in two different 
directions. In his Vorksungen Uber Hyirodynamische Fern- 
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kr/tfte nock C. A. Bjerknes Theorie (tpoo-a) he gave the first 
complete mathematical and experimental exposition of the dis¬ 
coveries of his father, whose age and excessive self-criticism had 
prevented him from finishing his work himself; and in a later 
book. Die Kraftfeldor (1909), he stated the same theory in a very 
much generalized form according to methods of his own. On the 
other hand, he developed in 1898 the general law for the forma¬ 
tion of circulations and vortices in a frictionless fluid, and began 
to apply the general vortex theory to atmospheric and oceanic 
motions. This attack upon the meteorological problems from a 
hydrodynamical point of view was after i()o6 supported by the 
Carnegie Instiiulion of Washington, of which he became a 
Research Associate. Two introductory volumes, Statics and 
Kiiicmiitirs, of a greater work. Dynamic Meteorology and 
Hydrography, were published in 1913 under the auspices of the 
Institution. 

In 1907 he was called back to the university of Christiania, 
where a personal professorship of mechanics and mathematical 
physics was created for him. In 1912 he was called to the 
university of Leipzig to create there a new professorship of 
geophysics and to organize, according to his own plans, a 
Geophysical Institute for atmospheric investigations. 'I’here, 
in 7916, he started the publication Synoplische. Darstellung 
atmosphilrischer Zustitndc Uher Europa; but in 1917 he returned 
to Norway, where he was attached, as professor of geophysics, 
to the new Geophysic Institute in the city of Bergen. He was 
the originator there of an improved and more scientific weather 
service, afterwards controlled by his son and collaborator, 
Jakob Bjerknes (b. 1897), which occasioned a new view of 
cyclones and anticyclones as waves in a surface of discontinuity 
separating air of polar from air of more equatorial origin, and 
cutting the ground along a line which cun be followed on the 
weather maps, now generally called “ the polar front.” In 1893 
Bjerknes married Honoria Bonnevie, who in earlier years 
assisted him much in his scientific work. 

BLACHE, VIDAL DE LA (1845-1918), French geographer, 
was bom at I’ezenas, Herault, Jan. 22 1845. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Krole Normale Supfrieurc in Paris, and en¬ 
tered upon the study of geography by way of that of history’. 
The relations between geographical causes and historical effects 
were with him the .subject of a life-study, the results of which 
are seen in one of his best -known works, the Tableau Oiniral dc 
la (ieographie. de. France prefixed to LavLsse’s Ilisluire de France 
(1Q03) and later republished separately; but he always refrained 
from pressing the theory of geographical “control” to an 
extreme. He joined the French school at Athens in 1867, and 
was thus enabled to travel extensively in Mediterranean lands. 
From 1872 to 1877 he was in ch.arge, l.atterly as professor, of the 
department of history and geography at Nancy; from 1877 to 
1898 he taught geography in the higher grades at the flcole 
Normale Supfirieurc, and from 1898 to 1909 he held the chair 
of geography in the Facultf des Lettres at Paris. He lectured 
widely, and among his publications is the monumental Atlas 
Giniral; Histoire ct Giographic, first published in 1894; he 
founded in i8gi and edited until his death the periodical Annales 
de Ciographie, and contributed constantly to its pages. He died 
at Tamaris-sur-mcr (Var) on April 5 1918. 

BLAKE, EDWARD (1833-1912), Irish Canadiaii statesman 
(see 4.35), died at Toronto March i 1912. 

BLAKELOCK, RALPH ALBERT (1847-1919), American 
painter (see 4.38) died near Elizabethtown, N. V., in the Ad- 
irondacks, Aug. 9 1Q19. Because of insanity he was kept under 
restraint during the last 18 years of his life. In 1913 he was 
made an associate of the National Academy of Design and 
in igis a full member. In 1916 the Toledo Art Museum 
paid $20,000 for his “ Brook by Moonlight.” 

BLINDNESS (see 4.59).—In England legislators have been 
slow to recognize the claims of the blind. It is true that as far 
back as the reign of Elizabeth and onwards through the reigns 
of George III., William IV. and Victoria provision was made by 
way of maintenance or education, mostly through the Poor Law 
authorities, but this was totally inadequate. In 1889 the Report 
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of the Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and the Dumb 
was publislicd, and it would appear that the Elementary Educa¬ 
tion (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, was passed as a result. 
The Act made compulsory the education of blind children be¬ 
tween the ages of 5 and 16, the resixjnsibility f.-illing upon 
the local Education authority for the district in which a blind 
child resides. The Education of Blind and Deaf-Mute Children 
(Scotland) Act was passed three years prior to the English Act. 
Powers in respect of the continuation of the education of the 
blind over the age of 16 arc conferred on Education authorities 
under the Education Act, 1002, Part 11 ., and the Education Act, 
1918. The Post Office Act, 1908, provides that a warrant may 
&E special postal rates for embossed literature. Regulations 
making ophUialmia neonatorum notifiable came into force in 1914. 
In May 1914 Mr. (later Sir) Herbert Stimuel, as president 
of the Local Government Board, appointed a “ Departmental 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind ” to consider the con¬ 
dition of the blind in the United Kingdom and the means avail¬ 
able for (a) their industrial or professional training, and (h) 
their assistance, and to make recommendations. This committee’s 
report was issued in July 1917. As a result a special department 
dealing with the welfare of the blind was set up in the Ministry 
of Health, and an advisory committee appointed. 

In 1920 the Blind Persons Act came into oijcration in the 
British Isles. It secures to blind persons in indigent circum¬ 
stances, on attaining the age of 50, “ old-age ” pensions of los. 
per week; it places the responsibility for the general care of the 
blind upon county and county borough councils and makes the 
registration of all charities for the blind compulsory. In Sept. 
1920, the Ministry of Health appointed a committee to in¬ 
vestigate and report on the causes of blindness, including de¬ 
fective vision sufficient to impair economic efficiency, and to 
suggest measures which might be taken for the prevention of 
blindness. 

In the United States statutory provision for the blind may be 
divided into four divisions:— 

(t) Laws affecting the education of the blind. 

(2) The action to be taken by the btate in the creation of special 
commissions to be concerned in their general welfare. 

(3) 'Various fornns of relief. 

(4) All other relations of the law to the blind, most of these being 
of an indirect character. 

In most civilized countries State provision for the blind exists 
in a more or less adequate degree. 

Statistics. —Dr. Harry Best has estimated that the blind pop. of 
the world in 1920 numbered at least 2,390,o<K) per.sons, exclusive of 
those blinded in the World War of 1914-8, and he gives the following 
ratios per million of the pop. .as far as ascertainable:—Canada 449, 
Mexico 782, Argentina 892, t.'hile 800, Austria 694, Belgium 435. 
Denmark 527, France 706, Germany 609, Hungary 895, Ireland 982, 
Italy I,I 7 .S, Netherlands 463, Norway 926, Russia (European) 2,016, 
Sweden 664, Switzerland 722, India 1,416, Egypt 13,251, Australia 
705, New Zealand 4^. 

The blind pop, of England and Wales, as given by the Ministry of 
Health, July 1920, was 30,785, or 853 per million of the population. 

Education. —The education of very young blind children has lately 
received closer attention in England by the establishment of kinder¬ 
garten schools and classes—notably a model school at Birmingham, 
and the iirovision by the National Institute for the Blind of the first 
home in the British Empire for blind babies at Chorley Wood, Herts. 
This was to be followed by similar homes elsewhere. It is a fact that 
very few parents of blind children know how to treat them. Either 
they are spoileii by mistaken kindness or they arc greatly neglected; 
in either case the result is thoroughly bad—hence the necessity of 
their removal to homes where they may live under the iKist con¬ 
ditions and may, in the hands of experts, receive a training suited to 
their disability. The percentage of blind children untler the age of 
five who are mentally defective is very high, ranging from 33i% 
to 50%. They are unsuitable for schtxjls for normal blind children, 
but arc eligible for special schools for the blind -at St. Lconards-on- 
Sea at the age of three, and at Rhyl at the age of four. 

A great impetus was given to the etlucation of the blind in England 
by the founding of the College of Teachers of the Blind in July 1967 - 
The objects of the college arc primarily to promote and encourage 
the training of teachers of the blind, to improve their status and to 
afford them oiiportunitles for submitting their qualifications to the 
scrutiny of an accredited examining body. The status, qualifications, 
training, remuneration and recruitment of craft teachers of the 
blind receive the careful atteution of the college, the question of 


training being the most important. Great difficulty is experienced in 
securing good craftsmen who are well educated and apt at imparting 
their knowledge to their pupils. Until better facilities arc available 
it is suggestecT that the ranks may best be filled by making careful 
selections from among the most expert craftsmen, and then imposing 
the art of teaching upon their craftsmanship. The office of the col¬ 
lege is c/o National Inst, for the Blind, 224, Gt. Portland St., W. 1. 

Employment .—As a large percentage of blind persons had lost their 
sight in adult life, i)rofe.ssiniial and handicraft training is necessary 
even up to the age of 50, after which it is rarely successful. It is 
generally agreed that, where jiracticable, blind iiersons should 
continue in the occupations which they followed before losing their 
sight, but where, as is usually the case, this is not feasible a selection 
from the occupations most suited to the blind has to be mafie. The 
following is a list of trades and occupations practised by the blind, 
some being suitable for the workshop, some lor the home and some 
for either: brush-making, basket-making, mat-muking, mattress- 
making and allied industries, cane and rush seating, boot-repairing 
ami chig-making, carpentry and wooden-toy making, ships’ fender 
making, netting and string-bag making, hand and machine knitting, 
weaving, poultry-farming, dairy work, pig-rearing, gardening, fruit- 
farming, news-vending, shop-keeping. 

Ever}' eni-ourapement should be given to the employment of 
suitable persons in professional work; blindness obviously inflicts 
a lesser handicap upon the brain worker than upon the manual 
worker, hence the desirability of encouraging intellectual pursuits, 
of which the following are the most usual; Holy orders, law, 
politics, music, lecliiring, teaching, coaching, journalism, business 
management, commercial travelling, organizing and secretarial 
work, shorthand and typewriting, insurance and other agencies, 
telephony, massage, and iiiatiofurle-tuning. 

E.\cluding professional eareers it is generally agreed that the work¬ 
shop prov'ides the best means of employing the bliml, as they there 
obtain regular employment tinder skilled supervision and in many 
cases receive a sulistantial weekly bonus by way of augmentation 
of wages. Among the large workshops in the United Kingdom the 
following may be mentioned:—Bradford Royal Institution for the 
Blind; Birmingham Royal institution for the Blind; Bristol Resi¬ 
dential School and Workshops for the Blind; Cardiff Institute for the 
Blind; Leeds Incorporated Institution for the Blind and the Deaf 
and Dumb; Henshaw's liistitution for the Blind, Manchester; 
Royal Midland Institution for the Blind, Nottingham; Liverpool 
Workshops and Home Teaching Society for the Outdoor Blind; 
Royal Blind Asyliini and School. Edinburgh; Royal Gla.sgow Asylum 
for the Blind; Iiicorixirated Association for Promoting the Welfare 
of the Blind, Tottenham Court Rd., London. 

Systems of Reading .—The Braille system is used throughout the 
world, and can be adapted to any language or dialect. English- 
gjcaking countries use the British alphabet based on the original 
French alphaliet devised by Louis Braille. In the United States 
some differences were introduced, but at the time of writing it scums 
most probable that a sysiem almost identical with that common 
to all other Englisli-siicaking countries will rapidly come into vo^e. 

In addition to the Braille method of producing books for the blind 
the system invented by the late Dr. Moon is used to a considerable 
extent. It is easier to learn than Braille, but has the serious dis¬ 
advantages of occupying very much more space, and of not lending 
itself to the contractions which have been introduced into Braille, 
and which greatly add to the speed of reading. The Moon Society 
is now controlled by the National Institution for the Blind. 

Embossed Literature .— Great progress has been made in the 
methods of printing and illustrating books for the blind. In 1909 the 
National Institute for the Blind (then knowm as the British and 
Fonngn Blind Association), through its secretary-general, Henry 
Stainsby, instituted exhaustive inquiries as to the best and quickest 
methods of printing Braille, with the result that the slow, cumber¬ 
some and unsatisfactory method of printing on wet paper gave place 
to the introduction of dry iiriiiting on special paper by means of 
last-running electrically-driven and elcrtrically-hcatcd presses of 
the platen type. This new method of printing was found to be 15 
times faster than the, old method. 

Book illustrations which are essentially diagrammatic rather than 
lictorial are printed on the same presses, the plates consisting of 
olded sheets of zinc upon which illustrations are embossed by means 
of a special machine and a variety of hand punches. The embossing 
through folded sheets of metal produces a perfect die and counter-die, 
between which the jiaper is embosserl in the press. 

The fact that many scientific books are pnxluceil in Braille must 
be laid to the credit of Mr. 11 . M. Taylor, hellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who invented the m.athematical and chemical formulae 
which render their use possible. Blind students in all English-speak¬ 
ing countries owe much to Mr. Taylor for having enabled them to 
read by themselves books which otherwise they could only have 
mastered with the help of a reader. 

Many magazines for the blind, designed to suit various classes of 
readers, are published in the United Kingdom, the principal being 
Progress, The Literary Journal, I'he Braille Musical Magatine, 
Comrades, The School Magazine, Nuggets, Hampstead Magazine, 
and Hora Jucunda. But the magazine which has the largest circula- 
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tion is the Matilda Zeigltr Magazine published by W. C. Holmes, 
New York, and distributed free of charge. There are two weekly 
newspapers for the blind in the United Kingdom—the Braille Mail 
and Weekly Summary. 

Music. —The Braille musie notation has recently undergone great 
developments at the hands of a committee of blind experts appointed 
by the National Institute for the Blind, under the chairmanship 
of its director of music, H. C. Warrilow. The old method of writing 
several bars for the right hand followed by a corresponding number 
for the left hand has given place to the practice of writing only a bar 
for each hand alternately. In music of a simple character both hands 
are written together, chord by chord. These two modes of writing 
arc known as the " bar by bar ’’ and “ vertical score " methoils re- 
Biicclively, and emphasize the harnionie asiiect as distinguished 
from the melodic which eharartcrized the old method, the jiarts 
being always written upwards from the bass. ^ great lias been 
the general improvement in representing the stall notation that it 
is now possible to record in Braille any kind of musk-, no matter 
how elaliorate. 

Lending Libraries. —Embossed books and music, being very 
cumbersome, can only be stored in limited numbers in the homes of 
the blind, but are admirably disiributeil free of charge by such 
agencies as the National Library for the Blind, London, which 
possesses b.S.txio volumes (representing 7,,';oo complete works) of 
general literature in the Braille and Moon tvpcs, and 11,000 pieces 
of music (representing 5,000 eomplete work.s). 

Apparatus. —Various methods have been devised to supply the 
blind with readiiig-matlcr other than through the ordinar>' channels 
of embos.sed books, but none of these have so f.ir proved very^ prac- 
tieal, though hopes are entertained that contimicfl and patient in¬ 
vestigation will solve many of the difficulties that now prevent their 
wide adoption. 

Institutions and Societies for the Blind.—The aerommotlation 
provided for schools ami workshops has been greatly im|«‘oyed in 
England cither by additions to existing buildings or the erection of 
entirely new pretni.sea. Within the latter category may be men¬ 
tioned the schools for the blind at (iorlcston-on-bea, Leatherhead, 
lirisiol, Bradford, and the workshops at liirmingham and llull. 
The extensive new buiUlings of the lieailrpiarlers of the N.ational 
Institute for the Blind were opened by the King and Queen in March 
U)I4. This Institute has, since then, made enormous strides, its 
principal work being the iniblication of Ixtoks und music, home teach¬ 
ing, itrovision of homes and ho.stels for the blind, care of Iilind 
babies, the relief and after-c.ire of blind civilians, ami the higher 
education of the blind and the financing of other societies. It is 
affiliated to St. Dunstan's and to the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, the last-named doing correai>onding work from its 
headiiuarters in Toronto. 

Obituary. —Among notable blind men who have died since 1910 
may be mentioned the following:— 

Sir h'rancis Joseph Camiibell, LL.I). (1852-iqia), the writer of 
the earlier article in this encyclopaedia {see 4.,59*). Born in Franklin 
county, Tennessee. Blinded at the age of four by the thorn of an 
ae.tcia tree whilst playing. Educated at variou.s schools for the blind, 
also at Harvard, Lcmzig and Berlin. Was first princi))al and co- 
founder with Dr. T. K. Armituge of the Koval Normal ColUtge for 
the Blind, Upitcr Norwood, London, through which great impetus 
was given to the higher education of the blind, particularly in fitting 
sightless persons to become teachers, musicians, pianoforte-tuners, 
and corresitondence clerks. 

The Kev. H. J. K. M.arston, M..A. (1855-1921). Rector of Lyd- 
forrl-on-Kosse. Graduated at Durham University, where he had a 
brilliant career, obtaining high honours and the Hellenistic Greek 
prize,— also a fellowshiiJ. 

John Brown Merre.schoff (18.11-1915). The famous blind designer 
of'the “ Vigilant,” “ Defender ’ anil " ('ohimbia,” which so sucres.s- 
fully defended the American Cup against the “ Valkyries ” of Lord 
Dunraven and Sir Thomas Lipton's " Shantroeks." 

The Rev. William Hill-Mtirray (1841-1911). As an agent of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland he was sent to China and there 
liecame intere.stcd in the cause of the blind, and himself invented a 
numeral system for the blind to take the place of the intricate Chinese 
language. 

liiULiuciu Afiiy.—.Sir Arthur Pear.son, Victory over Blindness (1919) 
and The Conouest of Blindness (1921): W. II. Illingworth, The 
History of the kduration of the Blind (1910): Winifred Holt, A Beacon 
for the' Blind, being the Life of Henry Fawcett (1915): Harry’ Best, 
'J'he Blind (1919); Wm. Campliell Posey, Hygiene of the Eye (1920). 

Blinded Soldiers and .SaUors. —Special reference must be made 
to the Brifislt soldiers and sailors who were blinded in the World 
War, and who came directly under the care of the St. Dunstan’s 
organization, which it was the writer’s privilege to found and 
conducl. 'Pliese men form an exceptional group in the blind 
world, but the success of the ideas adopted in their training, the 
high example of the men themselves, und the interest awakened 
by their triumph over difliculties, must have a permanent in¬ 
fluence in raising the status of the blind even in other countries 


beyond the United Kingdom. The men were exceptional, be¬ 
cause so many of them were young and full of the vigour of 
health when their sight was taken from them. Drawn from all 
classes, differing greatly in education, experience and tempera¬ 
ment, they were as a whole men with a keen hold on life, ready 
for any effort that would bring them again in touch with the 
everyday world of work and pleasure. Fundamental to their 
training was the idea that blindness was not to be regarded as 
setting men apart from their fellows. It was to be held in the 
light of a handicap; never as an affliction calling for pity. They 
were to rely on themselves to the utmost degree and to make it 
their object to be normal. In itself such a mental outlook had a 
far-reaching influence; on it was based the whole system of train¬ 
ing for these blinded soldiers who, from the fir.st, found them¬ 
selves kept in touch with all ordinary interests, while the kind 
of work for which their training fitted them went far beyond old- 
fashioned ideas of occupations for the blind. 

St. Dunstan’s, a large house with 15 ac. of ground, bordering 
on Regent’s Park, London, was generously jjlaccd at the dis¬ 
posal of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee by 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, and was opened in March 1915. 
It became the officially recognized training centre for the British 
fighting men (including those of the overseas forces) who lost 
their sight in the war, with the exception of a comparatively 
small number of the Scottish soldiers who were trained at New¬ 
ington House, F.dinburgh. Queen Alexandra graciously consented 
to Ik: patroness of the hostel. Other large houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood were lent or renled; temporary buildings—including 
dormitories, classrooms, workshops, two chapels and recreation 
halls—were erected in the grountls of St. Dunstan’s. On account 
of the difficulty of getting in touch with the blinded soldiers 
scattered in many hospitals the military authorities arranged lor 
their treatment at St. Mark’s, Chelsea, the 2nd London General 
Hospital. In this wiiy w'as avoidi’d the danger of discharged men 
returning hopelessly to their homes with no other prosiK-ct than 
lives of vacuity. While still in the wards of the hospital they 
learned what blind men were able to accomplish, and began, 
under the tuition of visitors from St. Dunstan’s, the task that 
lay before them of conquering blindness, a task in which few 
of the whole number were to fail. Nor was it to occupy any 
great length of time. The course of rciklucation, :dl that is in¬ 
volved in learning to be blind, occupied in some cases less than a 
year and seldom extended to two years. Many of the men were 
not only blind but had been otherwise wounded; .some had lost a 
hand, or an arm or a leg, or were sufferers from shell-shock. 
But even in spite of these additional difficulties rapid progress 
was usually made. 

The accepted definition of blindness was: “ Unable to read 
or write or to do ordinary work in any ordinary way.” The 
vast majority of the men who came to St. Dunstan’s had had 
their eyes de.stroycd or were what is known as “ dark blind.” 
The remainder were able to distinguish light, and of these a 
small number had some slight degree of sight. Such were the 
men who with almost unexampled fortitude set themselves to 
get back to active life. 

It is well to emphasize the spirit of St. Dunstan’s. The hostel 
was a centre of brightness, and the men were no less determined to 
be happy than the people about them were to help tbein to forget 
what they could not do and to make the most of all that they could 
do. At one time no fewer than 800 men and women were giving the 
whole or some part of their time to the care, entertainment and 
instruction of the blinded soldiers. Through the carpel s in the public 
rooms of St. Dunstan's ran linoleum paths for the blinded men, 
handrails bordered the walks through the grounds, sounding-boards 
gave warning of steps. With these helps the men quickly developed 
the senses of direction and obstacle, the confidence that would enable 
them to find their way in their own homes without astiistance and 
to trust themselves in public thoroughfares. Self-relianre was a 
constant aim; tlic blinded soldier learned the value of avoiding what¬ 
ever might emphasize his handicap. The more normal his bearing 
the more were those about him put at their case, and from every 
loint of view was his happiness increased. In the sense of touch, of 
tearing and of smell he daily discovered new pow’crs. IVom the 
impressions thus received he began to visualize, forming mental 
pictures of the people he met and his surroundings. The. men at 
St. Dunstan's had not only to leant to work but to discover how 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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fully their leisure hours might be oceupied. Constant uiiterUun- 
ments were given at the hostel; the men were taken to ronrerts and 
theatres; they attended football and cricket matches, with escorts to 
describe the games; they found much iileasnre in <lanring, and threw 
themselves into the interest of out-door sports, swimming, foot 
races, tugs-of-war and rowing. The St. Uunstau’s crews practised 
on Regent's Park lake, under the direction of a coacli, and annually 
competed against one another in regattas on the Thames; they raceif, 
also, against sighted crews with surcess. 

The hours devoted to instruction at St. Duiistan's were short; in 
teaching the newly blind it is necessary to remember the effort of 
intense concentration involved. Two and-a-half hours io the morn¬ 
ing and two hours in the afternoon were spent by the men in the 
classrooms and workshops. The employment of many lilind inslruc- 
lore was an important factor in the rapid progress that was made; 
the blind experts gained at once the eonndenee of the blinded soldiers, 
who realized that their difficulties were utiderslood and that nothing 
beyond their powers was being demanded. Among the officers and 
men were many already experienced in some braneii of business or 
professional work, and when it was feasible they were eni:ouraged to 
prepare themselves to resume their accustomed employment. The 
fact that one of the blinded officers went back to his practice as a 
barrister, and another renewed his work as a chartered acrountanl, 
may be recorded as examples of the manner in which difficulties 
were surmounted. The occupations sclectctl as being most easily 
mastered by the sightle,s8 man who seeks profittilile employment were 
eiglit; massage, poultry-farming, sliortliand-wriling (by means of a 
machine), telephone-operating, joinery, boot-repairing, mat-making 
and basketry. All of these were taught, in atidition to the art of 
netting, which may he regariled as a remunerative form of recreation 
for the blind. Many of the blinded soldiers learnt two trades. All 
of them aei|uired proficiency in typewriting and received instruction 
in reading and writing t 5 raille. 

While the war was still in progress some 60 blinded soldiers were 
already employed, largely in military hospitals, as trained masseurs. 
They had passed stiff examinations, and it is a remtirkahle fact that, 
in spite of their own disability, they had ecjuifiped themselves to 
help in the cure of other wounded men. As soon .as tite lilinded sol- 
tiicrs had mastered an occupation they were found employment or 
set up in their new indttstry. Apart from the pensions tliey received 
they were able to earn incomes in some cases higher than they had 
gained as sighted men before joining llie army. 

Before the close of 1020 1,300 blinded soldiers were establislicd 
in different occupations in (Ireat Urilain, in Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New 7 .eal;ind. At that time there were 
still several hundred others in training or to be trainetl. Besides 
the soldiers actually blinded in the war, 23,000 were discharged 
from the army with seriously damaged eyesight, and from this 
number men arrived at St. Dunstaii’s overcome by the blind¬ 
ness which had for long threatened them. 

Early in ig21 St. John’s Lodge, on the Inner Circle of Regent’s 
Park, became the permanent headquarters of St. Dunstan’s 
work. 

The generosity of the public who supported St. Dunstan’s was 
a tribute to the Itigh courage of the Idinded .soldiers; it made it 
possililc to do everything that was required for their new start 
in life and to create an organization for their after-care. A high 
percentage of success cannot lie attained in the rehabilitation of 
any large body of blind men by training alone. Some definite 
assistance is required after men have been trained, supplied with 
their tools and equipment and settled in their own homes. A 
scheme of organized as.sistance was first tried on a large scale 
by the authorities of St. Dunstan's. Tlic first concern of the 
blind craftsman is his sujjply of raw material. This must be 
constant, of the right quality and nature, and must Ije available 
at a good market price. Lack of sight makes the ensuring of these 
essentials difficult, and St. Dunstan's organization therefore 
established a stores and materials department from which any 
blinded soldier was able to obtain in small quantities the mate¬ 
rials necessary for his trade. Many hundreds of articles or kinds 
of material coming from iJl i)arls of llie world were always kejit 
in stock. All goods were supplied strictly at average cost, all 
expenses of buying, storing and distril)uting being met from 
St. Dunstan’s funds. In order to ensure a constant market, even 
in times of trade depression, sales <lcpots were established, and 
the men were paid by return of post the average ijrice obtained 
when their goods were sold. All expenses connect ed with carriart 
and achieving the sales were paid by the organization. All artS 
cles which were sent up for sale were critically examined, and any 
tendency to bad or cureless workmanship was quickly stopped. 


A staff of experts was employed to visit the men periodically 
in their homes where they were able to correct mistakes and 
teach new types of work in local demand. An employment and 
propaganda department was established to obtain work for, 
and promote the interest of, professional men, and stejis were 
taken to ensure that their methods of working were modem and 
up-to-date. In addition to the administration of the services 
mentioned above, a number of eonvalc.scent and holiday annexes 
were established throughout tlie country. A fund was available 
from which men could obtain grants in cases of sickness, accident 
or business difficulty. The Blinded .Soldiers’ Children Fund, 
which was raised to i>rovide a weekly allowance until the age of 16 
years to every child born to a blinded sohiier after his disable¬ 
ment, and therefore not pcn.sioned by the Government, was 
distributed by this department. The men’s typewriters were 
kept in working order, the visitors who went to see the men at 
intervals being given a short course of instruction in minor re¬ 
pairs. Music, reading and games were encouraged among the 
men, and books, magazines, cards, dominoes, and music were 
provided when these were required. In general, St. Dunstan’s 
After-Care Organization aimed at reducing a blind man’s liandi- 
ca)) to a minimum in order to enable him to compete with his 
sighted rivals on even t erms. 

In the preparation of this article the author gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges the assistance of Mr. Henry Stainshy, the secretary-general 
of the National Institute for the Blind, aiul of ( apt. Ian Kra.ser, 
director of the After-Care Organization of St. Dunstan's. (A. P.) 

BLISS, CORNELIUS NEWTON (1R33-1011), American mer¬ 
chant and politician (rce 4.72), died in New York Oct. 0 iQii. 
Although prominent in the Republican parly and long the 
treasurer of its national committee, he would never run for pub¬ 
lic office. His lack of sympathy with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
growing influence led him to retire from active politics. 

BLISS, TASKER HOWARD (iR5,3- ), American soldier, 

was born at Lewisburg, Pa., Dec. 31 1853. He graduated from 
West Point in 1873, was commissioned second lieutenant, 
and in 1880 was promoted to first lieutenant. I’nim 1885 to 
1888 he was professor of military science at the Naval War 
College; then for seven years aide-de-camji to Gen. Schofield 
and inspector of rifle jiraclire, with the rank of captain from 
1802. In 18(77 he became military attache at the American 
legation in Madrid. In 1898 he became major, and on the 
outbreak of the Sjianish-Ameriran War was promoted lieutciiant- 
colonel, serving through the Porto Rican campaign. From 1898. 
to 1(702 he was in charge of Cuban customs and collector for thn 
port of Havana. In 1Q02 he became a member of the ArmiplW* 
College Board, and in the following year commandant of tHjg 
Army War College. From IQ03 to 1905 he was a memBer of iHif 
joint Army and Navy Board and also a member of the general 
staff. From 1905 to 19C79 he held various commands in the 
Philipphie.s. During the latter half of 1909 he was president of 
the Army War College and a member of the general staff, and 
then was appointed assistant clnef-of-slaff, becoming in 1915 
chief-of-staff. In 1917 he was made commanding-general, U.S. 
^rmy, but later in the year retired, having reached the age limit. 
He was a member of the Allied Conference (1917), of the Supreme 
War Council (1(718), and of the Inlernationid Peace Conference 
(i0i8-g). 

BLOCKADE (.vre 4.72).—The blockade enforced against Ger¬ 
many by the Allies in the World War was both in form and extent 
without precedent in naval history, and its enforcemenl has given 
a new meaning to the word. It was not a blockade in the strict 
.sense of the word; that is, a cordon of shijis off an enemy’s coast 
precluding all approach to it under ban of confiscation. In its 
final form it constituted a vast system of economic pressure for 
the jestriction of enemy supplies, and the power of the British 
nav^ to intercept, detain and search ships and cargoes afloat re- 
faained up to 1917 an essential part of it. 

o The Declaration of London, under which the navy attempted 
at first to enforce the blockade, proved mere filigree, entirely 
inapplicable to the intricacies of naval war. It represented an 
attempt to reduce prize law to a code, and its effect was to render 
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the Bridah blockade of Germany futile up to March zqis- 
Under its rules food, cotton and all conditionsil contraband could 
not be touched so long as they were discharging at neutral ports 
such as Rotterdam or Copenhagen. One saving clause had been 
added in an Order of Council of Aug. 20 1914, which permitted 
some latitude by rendering such cargoes liable to capture if 
there were sufficient evidence of enemy destination. Unfortu¬ 
nately even this safeguard was swept away by a British Order in 
Council of Oct. sg 1914 which restricted seizure of conditional 
contraband to goods consigned to “ order ” or without a named 
consignee, a regulation which promptly produced a vast crop of 
dummy neutral consignees and rendered the blockade ineffective 
for five months. No further action was taken against food-stuffs, 
and for five months a succession of ships streamed daily through 
the Downs, bound for Holland and Scandinavia with food and 
cotton for Germany. Bour cargoes only were placed in prize, 
whereupon the prize court in London proceeded to sweep all the 
veneer of rules away and adjudged that a “ named consignee ” 
must be a bona fide and not a dummy consignee (British and 
Colonial Prize Cases, the “ Rijn, ” June 6 1917). 

The judgment has an important general bearing, for it con¬ 
stitutes a justification from the naval point of view of the estab¬ 
lished system of adjudication by a qualified court, where general 
principles are applied to particular cases in the fight of experience 
and common sense, compared with a system based on a code 
operated by bu.sy officials under a burdened Secretary of State. 

It was not until March ii 1915 that the blockade was tightened 
up by a new British Order in Council, under which all goods with 
enemy destination or of enemy origin became liable to seizure, 
and it was not till July 7 i<)i6 that the broken shards of the dis¬ 
credited Declaration of London were finally swept out of the way. 
It was not a code but machinery that was wanted, and by March 
1915 the machinery was beginning to take shape. The part 
played by the Brilish navy consisted in the interception and 
examination of ships, which was uiuliT the purview of the Trade 
Division (Capt. Richard Webb) of the Admiralty. A British 
Contraband Committee, with representatives of the Admiralty 
(Capt. Horace Longden and Lt.-Comm. W. K. A. Arnold Forster), 
Foreign Office and Board of Trade, had been .set up in 1914 to 
decide whether a ship or cargo was to be sent in for adjudication. 
Its necessiiry adjunct, a War Trade Intelligence Department to 
collect and collate information of ships and cargo, was established 
somewhat later. The code di.saiipcared, and each cargo was 
dealt with on its merits. 

The British naval work directly associated with the blockade 
fell under two heads—the work of the blockade .squadrons at .sea 
and the si’n ice of nav'al control. It was the function of the block¬ 
ade squadrons to patrol the avenues to the ocean, intercept neu¬ 
tral craft and send them into port for examination. This was 
the task of the loth Cruiser Squadron, one of the hardest tasks 
of the war and one which has received perhaps too scanty a meed 
of praise. The squadron consisted at first of Edgar class cruisers, 
but being unable to stand the terrific seas of the North Atlantic 
they were withdrawn and their place taken by large armed mer¬ 
chant cruisers (18 in number, in Nov. 1914) under the command 
of Rear-Adml. Dudley de Chair (succeeded in 1916 by Vice-Adml. 
Sir Reginald 1 'upper). In the South the conditions were different. 
The configuration of the coasl, the fear of mineiiehis and des¬ 
troyer patrols off Dover resulted in all traffic being shepherded 
willy-nilly into the Downs; and this practically dispensed with 
the difficult task of interception. The practice of performing the 
search of ships in harbour was an innovation, and it remains one 
of the outstanding lessons of the war that “ visit and search ” 
(if the search involves an effective examination of the cargo) 
cannot be effectively performed at sea, partly on account of the 
complexity and difficulty of the work under modern conditions, 
partly on account of the danger of submarine attack. Ships were 
accordingly sent into harbour to be searched, and though the 
dispatch of neutral ships into harbour was undoubtedly a con¬ 
siderable extension of the universally recognized right of visit and 
search, it was an extension inherent in the circumstances, for 
without it the search would have become ineffective and the 
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right null and void. The practice, however, involved some nice 
legal points, such, for instance, as whether a ship sent into a har¬ 
bour by force majeure to be subjected to visit and search comes 
under the full force of municipal jurisdiction and of port regula¬ 
tions which would have subjected a huge Norwegian finer to 
quarantine for a case of smallpox on board. 

The patrol lines of the 10th Cruiser Squadron stretched at 
first from Norway to the Shetlands (250 m.), but as the sub¬ 
marine menace extended they were moved to the westward and 
lay sometimes between Iceland and the Hebrides, sometimes 
between the Shetlands and Faroes (160 m.), and the Faroes to 
Iceland (160 m.). The average weekly number of ships inter¬ 
cepted in 1915 was about 66, of which .some 15 to 20 were sent 
weekly into Kirkwall with an armed guard. It was the duty of 
the officer of the armed guard merely to ensure that the ship was 
steering a proper course, and he did not interfere in any way 
with the ordinary navigation or administration of the ship. 

Little has been written of the work of the loth C. S., but its 
dangerous nature can be gathered from the number of its ships 
lost by mine and submarine. In 1915 its losses amounted to four. 
The “ V'iknor ” (Comm. E. O. Ballantyne) was lost with all 
hands, off the coast of Ireland (Jan. 13),probably on a mine; the 
“ Clan Macuaugliton ” was supposed to have foundered (Feb. 3); 
the “ Bayano ” was sunk by U27 on March ii off Galloway; 
the “ India ” by U22 off the coast of Norway on Aug. 20. The 
“Alcantara” (Capt. Thos. E. Wardlc), which sank the raider 
“ Greif ” on Feb. 29 1916, belonged too to this squadron, whose 
name was a household word in the blockade. The institution 
of the white-list and black-list, which gave an indication of a 
ship’s nature, and the issue of green clearances to neutral ships 
sailing from British ports, facilitated the work of interception; 
and by March 1915 nearly all the more important neutral lines 
had agreed to call at Kirkwall or the Downs in order to avoid 
the delay of being intercepted far out at sea and losing time in 
putting back. 

In jgis the number of vessels intercepted by the loth C, S. 
was 3,098, of which 743, or 24%, were sent into Kirkwall; the 
remainder, including 817 fishing vessels and 408 British and 
Allied ships, were allowed to pass. During the same year jcj 
8hii>s succeeded in evading the patrols, of which only eight were 
of real consequence, a comparatively small number in view of the 
long northern nights full of wind and frost and snow. 

TTie port of control and detention in the North w;ui Kirkwall, 
which provided a large enclosed harbour where ships could be 
safe from the sea amt the enemy. The average number of ships 
calling and sent in was some two or three a day in 1915, but in the 
latter part of 1916, when Dutch traffic began to go north for a 
time, it ro.^ to five or six. 

The Downs (Conun. W. Moorsom and Capt. Walter Tomlin) 
was far the largest control station, and bad the really immense 
task of dealing with three-quarters of the neutral trade of north¬ 
ern Europe. All the Channel traffic up and down had to be shep¬ 
herded through, and here some 10 to 15 neutral ships had to be 
examined daffy. The manifest was taken off, sent ashore, sum¬ 
marized (no light task in the case of big Dutch East Indies cargo 
ships) and telegraphed to the Contraband Committee. The ship 
outside the hold was searched for contraband and German mail- 
bags, and some of the items in the hold were examined and com¬ 
pared with the manifest. To examine and search a large finer 
and the luggage of some 500 passengers took 10 officers and 20 
picked men the best part of 18 hours. German women were 
searched by lady searchers and allowed to go on. Meanwhile the 
manifest was examined by the Contraband Committee in the 
light of the knowledge they had of ships, cargoes, consignors and 
consignees, and instructions sent to clear the ship or to send her 
in to discharge all or a portion of her cargo, or to detain her till 
guarantees were received. The ordinary period of detention for 
ships eastward bound was one to three days, for ships westward 
bound a day or less. A smaller control station at Falmouth re¬ 
lieved the Downs of a portion of its burden. 

The power of naval interception, visit and search, was in itself 
a powerful form of pressure, for neutral shipping companies in 
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fully their leisure hours might be oceupied. Constant uiiterUun- 
ments were given at the hostel; the men were taken to ronrerts and 
theatres; they attended football and cricket matches, with escorts to 
describe the games; they found much iileasnre in <lanring, and threw 
themselves into the interest of out-door sports, swimming, foot 
races, tugs-of-war and rowing. The St. Uunstau’s crews practised 
on Regent's Park lake, under the direction of a coacli, and annually 
competed against one another in regattas on the Thames; they raceif, 
also, against sighted crews with surcess. 

The hours devoted to instruction at St. Duiistan's were short; in 
teaching the newly blind it is necessary to remember the effort of 
intense concentration involved. Two and-a-half hours io the morn¬ 
ing and two hours in the afternoon were spent by the men in the 
classrooms and workshops. The employment of many lilind inslruc- 
lore was an important factor in the rapid progress that was made; 
the blind experts gained at once the eonndenee of the blinded soldiers, 
who realized that their difficulties were utiderslood and that nothing 
beyond their powers was being demanded. Among the officers and 
men were many already experienced in some braneii of business or 
professional work, and when it was feasible they were eni:ouraged to 
prepare themselves to resume their accustomed employment. The 
fact that one of the blinded officers went back to his practice as a 
barrister, and another renewed his work as a chartered acrountanl, 
may be recorded as examples of the manner in which difficulties 
were surmounted. The occupations sclectctl as being most easily 
mastered by the sightle,s8 man who seeks profittilile employment were 
eiglit; massage, poultry-farming, sliortliand-wriling (by means of a 
machine), telephone-operating, joinery, boot-repairing, mat-making 
and basketry. All of these were taught, in atidition to the art of 
netting, which may he regariled as a remunerative form of recreation 
for the blind. Many of the blinded soldiers learnt two trades. All 
of them aei|uired proficiency in typewriting and received instruction 
in reading and writing t 5 raille. 

While the war was still in progress some 60 blinded soldiers were 
already employed, largely in military hospitals, as trained masseurs. 
They had passed stiff examinations, and it is a remtirkahle fact that, 
in spite of their own disability, they had ecjuifiped themselves to 
help in the cure of other wounded men. As soon .as tite lilinded sol- 
tiicrs had mastered an occupation they were found employment or 
set up in their new indttstry. Apart from the pensions tliey received 
they were able to earn incomes in some cases higher than they had 
gained as sighted men before joining llie army. 

Before the close of 1020 1,300 blinded soldiers were establislicd 
in different occupations in (Ireat Urilain, in Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New 7 .eal;ind. At that time there were 
still several hundred others in training or to be trainetl. Besides 
the soldiers actually blinded in the war, 23,000 were discharged 
from the army with seriously damaged eyesight, and from this 
number men arrived at St. Dunstaii’s overcome by the blind¬ 
ness which had for long threatened them. 

Early in ig21 St. John’s Lodge, on the Inner Circle of Regent’s 
Park, became the permanent headquarters of St. Dunstan’s 
work. 

The generosity of the public who supported St. Dunstan’s was 
a tribute to the Itigh courage of the Idinded .soldiers; it made it 
possililc to do everything that was required for their new start 
in life and to create an organization for their after-care. A high 
percentage of success cannot lie attained in the rehabilitation of 
any large body of blind men by training alone. Some definite 
assistance is required after men have been trained, supplied with 
their tools and equipment and settled in their own homes. A 
scheme of organized as.sistance was first tried on a large scale 
by the authorities of St. Dunstan's. Tlic first concern of the 
blind craftsman is his sujjply of raw material. This must be 
constant, of the right quality and nature, and must Ije available 
at a good market price. Lack of sight makes the ensuring of these 
essentials difficult, and St. Dunstan's organization therefore 
established a stores and materials department from which any 
blinded soldier was able to obtain in small quantities the mate¬ 
rials necessary for his trade. Many hundreds of articles or kinds 
of material coming from iJl i)arls of llie world were always kejit 
in stock. All goods were supplied strictly at average cost, all 
expenses of buying, storing and distril)uting being met from 
St. Dunstan’s funds. In order to ensure a constant market, even 
in times of trade depression, sales <lcpots were established, and 
the men were paid by return of post the average ijrice obtained 
when their goods were sold. All expenses connect ed with carriart 
and achieving the sales were paid by the organization. All artS 
cles which were sent up for sale were critically examined, and any 
tendency to bad or cureless workmanship was quickly stopped. 


A staff of experts was employed to visit the men periodically 
in their homes where they were able to correct mistakes and 
teach new types of work in local demand. An employment and 
propaganda department was established to obtain work for, 
and promote the interest of, professional men, and stejis were 
taken to ensure that their methods of working were modem and 
up-to-date. In addition to the administration of the services 
mentioned above, a number of eonvalc.scent and holiday annexes 
were established throughout tlie country. A fund was available 
from which men could obtain grants in cases of sickness, accident 
or business difficulty. The Blinded .Soldiers’ Children Fund, 
which was raised to i>rovide a weekly allowance until the age of 16 
years to every child born to a blinded sohiier after his disable¬ 
ment, and therefore not pcn.sioned by the Government, was 
distributed by this department. The men’s typewriters were 
kept in working order, the visitors who went to see the men at 
intervals being given a short course of instruction in minor re¬ 
pairs. Music, reading and games were encouraged among the 
men, and books, magazines, cards, dominoes, and music were 
provided when these were required. In general, St. Dunstan’s 
After-Care Organization aimed at reducing a blind man’s liandi- 
ca)) to a minimum in order to enable him to compete with his 
sighted rivals on even t erms. 

In the preparation of this article the author gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges the assistance of Mr. Henry Stainshy, the secretary-general 
of the National Institute for the Blind, aiul of ( apt. Ian Kra.ser, 
director of the After-Care Organization of St. Dunstan's. (A. P.) 

BLISS, CORNELIUS NEWTON (1R33-1011), American mer¬ 
chant and politician (rce 4.72), died in New York Oct. 0 iQii. 
Although prominent in the Republican parly and long the 
treasurer of its national committee, he would never run for pub¬ 
lic office. His lack of sympathy with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
growing influence led him to retire from active politics. 

BLISS, TASKER HOWARD (iR5,3- ), American soldier, 

was born at Lewisburg, Pa., Dec. 31 1853. He graduated from 
West Point in 1873, was commissioned second lieutenant, 
and in 1880 was promoted to first lieutenant. I’nim 1885 to 
1888 he was professor of military science at the Naval War 
College; then for seven years aide-de-camji to Gen. Schofield 
and inspector of rifle jiraclire, with the rank of captain from 
1802. In 18(77 he became military attache at the American 
legation in Madrid. In 1898 he became major, and on the 
outbreak of the Sjianish-Ameriran War was promoted lieutciiant- 
colonel, serving through the Porto Rican campaign. From 1898. 
to 1(702 he was in charge of Cuban customs and collector for thn 
port of Havana. In 1Q02 he became a member of the ArmiplW* 
College Board, and in the following year commandant of tHjg 
Army War College. From IQ03 to 1905 he was a memBer of iHif 
joint Army and Navy Board and also a member of the general 
staff. From 1905 to 19C79 he held various commands in the 
Philipphie.s. During the latter half of 1909 he was president of 
the Army War College and a member of the general staff, and 
then was appointed assistant clnef-of-slaff, becoming in 1915 
chief-of-staff. In 1917 he was made commanding-general, U.S. 
^rmy, but later in the year retired, having reached the age limit. 
He was a member of the Allied Conference (1917), of the Supreme 
War Council (1(718), and of the Inlernationid Peace Conference 
(i0i8-g). 

BLOCKADE (.vre 4.72).—The blockade enforced against Ger¬ 
many by the Allies in the World War was both in form and extent 
without precedent in naval history, and its enforcemenl has given 
a new meaning to the word. It was not a blockade in the strict 
.sense of the word; that is, a cordon of shijis off an enemy’s coast 
precluding all approach to it under ban of confiscation. In its 
final form it constituted a vast system of economic pressure for 
the jestriction of enemy supplies, and the power of the British 
nav^ to intercept, detain and search ships and cargoes afloat re- 
faained up to 1917 an essential part of it. 

o The Declaration of London, under which the navy attempted 
at first to enforce the blockade, proved mere filigree, entirely 
inapplicable to the intricacies of naval war. It represented an 
attempt to reduce prize law to a code, and its effect was to render 
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alterations to existing houses at Brocklesby Park, Lines.; Ape- 
thorjjc, Northants.; Chequers Court, Bucks, and elsewhere. 
Amongst his London work are the United University Club, Pall 
Mall; the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross; the London and 
County Bank; the Imperial War Cross, Chelsea; and Paul’s 
Cross, St. Paul’s Churchyard. At Oxford he built the new 
buildings for Lady Margaret Hall, and at Bath the Holboume 
Museum. With Sir Aston Webb and Ernest Newton he was 
appointed to advise as to the architectural treatment of the 
Quadrant, Regent Street, London, and he designed a portion 
of the facade. 

As author, Sir R. Blomfield is known by various important 
volumes of history and criticism. His Academy School Lectures 
were published in ipo8 as The Mistress Art. His Formal Garden 
in England (1892), published in collaboration with F. Inigo 
Thomas, did much to make known the claim of the architect to 
consider as his right not only the design of the building but of the 
surroundings in which it was set. His History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England (iSqy) and his successive works on 
French Architecture (iqii and 1921) are accepted by students as 
textbooks, and their illu.strations show the author's considerable 
powers as a black-and-white artist. 

Sir R. Blomfield was elected A.R.A. in 1905, and R.A. in 
igi4, in which latter year he was also made Officier de I’lnstruc- 
tion publique by the French Government. He was professor of 
architecture at the Royal Academy from iyo6 to 1910. He was 
elected president of the R.I.B.A. in 1914, and received its Gold 
Medal in 1913. 

As an old member of the Inns of Court volunteers, at the 
commencement of the World War he received a commission as 
officer in charge of trench work. At its termination he was 
appointed a principal architect of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, and he was one of the chief designers^of various 
forms of local war memorial. In 1906 he was made hon. 
fellow of his college, and in 1920 Liveqiool University con¬ 
ferred on him the hon. degree of Litt.U. He was knighted in 
lyiy in recognition of his work as architect and author. 

BLUE SKY LAWS. —This name is popularly applied in the 
United States to those statutes enacted in many states to 
protect from fraud purchasers of stocks and bonds. The first 
Blue Sky law was passed in Kansas in igii, requiring invest¬ 
ment companies among other things to file with the Secretary of 
State a full descriiition of their business and forbidding them 
to sell securities until authorized by the bank commissioner. 
Following the Kansas model, within two years no fewer than 18 
other states had enacted similar legislation, and by the dose of 
1919 some form of Blue .Sky law was to be found in 44 states. 
Requirements vary in the different states, but in every case 
information must be filed with a designated official or com¬ 
mission and licence obtained. In 1914 there developed con¬ 
siderable opposition to such legislation. Its constitutionality 
was attacked on the ground that it violated the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution; that it delegated legislative and 
judicial power to an executive official; that it deprived citizens 
of liberty and property without due process of law. In three 
states, Michigan, Iowa and Ohio, these contentions were 
upheld by the lower courts; but in 1917 the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided that such laws were constitutional on the 
ground that “ prevention of deception is within the compe¬ 
tency of government.” 

BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN (1840- ), English writer {sec 

4 93), published a complete edition of his poetical works in 1914 
and two volumes of My Diaries (lyiq and 1920). His wife. 
Lady Anne Blunt, became Baroness Wentworth on the death 
of her niece, the daughter of the 13th Baron and 2nd Earl of 
Lovelace, in 1917. She completed a History of the Arabian 
Horse just before her death in Egypt Dec. 25 1917. She was 
succeeded in the title by her daughter Judith Anne Doro¬ 
thea, wife of Neville Stephen Lytton (b. 1879), 4th son of the 
ist Earl of Lytton. 

BODINGTON, SIR NATHAN (1848-1911), vice-chancellor of 
Leeds University, was born at Aston May 29 184S. A gradu¬ 
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ate of Wadham College, Oxford, he became a fellow of Oriel, and 
In 1882 professor of Greek and principal of Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. It was owing to his efforts that the college was endowed 
and chartered in 1903 as a university. He died at Leeds 
May 12 1911. 

BOBHM VON BAWERK, EU6EN (1851-1914), Austrian econo¬ 
mist and statesman (see 4.112), died in 1914. 

BOHH-ERHOLLI, EDUARD, Feeibeks vok (1856- ), 

Austro-Hungarian field-marshal, was bom in 1856 at Ancona, 
then an Austrian garrison town. He entered the army, serving 
in the cavalry and on the general staff. In the World War he 
commanded the 2nd Army, fighting first in Serbia, then against 
the Russians in Galicia and Poland. In the operation of the 
pursuit of the enemy after the battle of Gorlice he captured 
the Galician capital, Lemberg, on June 22 1915. He also 
played a distinguished part in the summer offensive of 1917. 
After the conclusion of the peace of Brest-Litovsk he marched 
into the Ukraine, and directed from Odessa the measures for 
turning to account the resources of that country. In numerous 
battles Bbhm-Ermolli showed his capacity as a general in the 
field, and was highly appreciated by the Germans. 

BOISBAUDRAN, PAUL EMILE FRANCOIS LECOQ DE (1838- 
1912), French chemist, was born at Cognac in 1838. He was 
the discoverer of gallium in 1875 and a student of spectroscopies 
generally, on which he wrote several treatises. Some details as to 
his work appear in 5.761; 6.46; 8.208; 11.421, 777. He died 
in Paris May 31 1912. 

BOITO, ARRIGO (1842-1918), Italian poet (sec 4.155), died 
June 10 1918. 

BOLDREWOOD, ROLF, the pen name of Thomas Alexander 
Browne (1826-1915), Anglo-Australiun novelist, was bom in 
Loudon Aug. 6 1826 and was educated at Sydney College, 
N.S.W. He had an adventurous early life in Australia, being 
successively a sheep farmer, a pioneer squat I er in Victoria 
and police magistrate and warden of goldfields till 1895. These 
varied colonial cxtierienccs furnished him with material for his 
long series of bushranging novels, of which Robbery under Arms 
is the most widely known. This book was publi.shcd in 1888 in 
London after it had run as a serial in the Sydney Mail. 
Amongst his other hooks are The Miner’s Right (1890); A 
Modern Buccaneer (1804); The Babes in the Bush (1900) and 
A Tate of the Golden West (1906). He died at South Yarra, 
Melbourne, March ii 1915. 

BOLIVIA (sec 4.166).—No census had been taken up to 1921 
since the rough enumeration of 1000 indicating 1,816,271 
inhabitants. In 1910 a Bolivian publicist estimated the pop. at 
r.744,568. An official estimate in 1920 set the pop. at 2,500,000. 
The inhabitants are scattered through eight departments and 
three “ national colonial territories,” the most densely popu- 
lateil region being the department of La I’az. The pop. of the 
city of La Paz in 1920 was estimated at 107.252. 

Government .—The fundamental law of Bolivia was in 1921 
still the constitution adopted in 18S0. In igio some changes 
were made in the official nomenclature of towns and cities; and 
in 1914 a law was promulgated which abolished vice-cantons. 
Although—according to the statutes—Sucre is still the capital 
of Bolivia and remains the seat of her Supreme Court, the seat of 
government is the city of La Paz, where the National Congress 
assembles regularly, the members of the Cabinet have their 
bureaus, and where the president of the republic lives. 

Communications .—In accordance with the Treaty of PetropoHs, 
(1903), the Brazilian Government began in Aug. 1907 to construct 
a railway round the series of cataracts in the Madeira and Mamore 
rivers, from Sao Antonio on the Madeira river to Guajara M6riin 
on the Mamorfi river (Brazil). The Madcira-Mamorc railroad was 
formally opened to traffic on July 15 1912. Bolivia then under¬ 
took to build a line lietwccn the Bolivian towns of Guajara Mi¬ 
rim and Riheralta on the Beni river, in order to link her rubber- 
producing region with Amazonian navigation. In accordance with 
Bolivia's treaty of 1904 with Chile, that Government constructed 
a railway from Arica to La Paz, which was completed May 13 
1913. Thus Bolivia was hirnished with a direct route to the Pacific. 
An electric railway, financed by New York capitalists, was being 
constructed in 1921 from La Paz to Corioco in the Yungas region, 
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and ia to be extended to Puerto Pando. The rtntotagaata and 
Oruro railway now reachea La Par. by its own tracks. A branch line 
has been constructed front Rio Mulato to Ptttosi. In Nov. 1916 
the Bolivian (iovernment began the construction of a difficult spur 
from Potosf to Suerfe. Another branch from Oruro to Cochabamba 
was inaugurated in July 1917. A most important road was lieiiiR 
constructed in 1921 Ixttween Uyuni and Tupiaa near the Argentine 
frontier; trains were running betwren LIyuni and Atocha, while 
automobile service had been established between Atocha and l.a 
(Juiaca (Argentina). Many miles of new telegraph lines have been 
built. Between July 1912 and Oct. I 9 lf> the Marconi Telegniph Co. 
erected wirelc.sa stations at several points in Bolivia. On Oct. 
20 1916 the first wireless message from La I*az wasrt'ceived in Lima, 
Commerce .—Official figures show that in iqoK the total im|)orts of 
Bolivia amounted to 40,8o7,H5fi bolivianos (see below untler Money 
and Banking), while her exports came to 48,925,616. In 1915 the 
imports were 22,574,566 bolivianos; the exfHirts 95,210,350. The 
countries taking the largest amounts of the exports were, in order: 
Great Ilritain, the United States, Argentina, France anti Chile, 
while the countries furnishing the largest amounts of the imports 
were the United States, Peru, Great Britain, Chile and Argentina. 
The imports for 1918 amounted to 34,999,886 bolivianos, while the 
exports came to 182,612,850. This was an increase over the pre¬ 
ceding year in imports of 1,519,055 liolivianos and in exports of 
24.864,796. The chief articles imported into Bolivia in 1918 were 
\-aiued as follows, in bolivianos: food products and lieverages, 
8,957,367; manufactured articles, 16,229,072; raw and slightly 
wrought materials, 7,022,630; live anim.-ds, 2,040.632. The most 
important articles of export were tin, 129,611,139 bolivianos, rubber, 
11,038,042, wolfram, 10,591,429, and silver, 7,491,421. As con- 
tra,sted with 1915 the figures for 1918 show that the United Slates 
iiad increased her imports from Bolivia about atxi'h,, while (.reat 
Britain had increa,sed hers about 37 the figures for 1918 also show 
that the value of the imports of Bolivia from Cireat Britain had 
increased sliglitly, while imports from the United States had grown 
more than 137%. . , , . , 

Army.—-The Bolivian soldiery is composed of the regular army 
anil the reserves. Ordinarily the number of sohliers IK-Ionging to the 
regular army is fixetl by Congress each year; in 1914 it w.is placed 
at 4,600 men. All male citizens between 19 and 49 years of age are 
compelled to serve in the regular army or in the reserves. The 
reserves in 1914 were estimated at 187,178 men. 

Educalion .—A Bolivian sixiiologisl declared in 1910 that less than 
13"!, of his fellow-countrymen could read. Primary insiruction is 
still managed by towns and cities. Considerable attention has 
recently been paid to the establishment of rural schools, as well as 
to the instruction of aborigines in the Spanish language. According 
to a report of the Secretary of Public finsirnction, there were in 1916 
about 450 primary schools in the Republic. In 1919 some (xi.txio 
pupils were attending primary, sccoiulary and normal schools. 
Secondary education is mainly carried on in cofcgiot nacionalei 
or in private academies. Methoilists from the United States have 
founded an “ American Institute " at La Paz, and also at Cocha¬ 
bamba: these academies arc probably the la-st secondary schools in 
Bolivia. Bolivian teachers are mostly trained at four normal schools, 
the more important of these btiing at La Paz and Suert. Higher 
education in Bolivia is peculiarly organized; for in addition to 
ecclesiastical seminaries, each dejiartment has at its capital^ an 
institution which is styled a university. Certain of these institutions 
have few university students: their instruction is mainly secondary. 
The university of La Paz furnishes instruction in law, medicine and 

Fiances .—Early in 1908 Bolivia had only a small internal debt 
composed of bonds of various .sorts. In Dec, ol that year the Re¬ 
public negotiated a loan with J. P. Morgan & Co. of New York 
amounting to £500,000. Subsequently three loans were floated in 
France to secure funds to promote banking enterpri.ses; and another 
loan was raised in the United States for the construction of the raiU 
way from Tupiza to La yuiaea. Bolivia’s proposed budget for 1919 
estimated the revenue at 39,089,oix) bolivianos, and the expenditure 
at the same amount. Proposed cxiienditures by denartmonts were 
as follows in bolivianos: Treasury, 14,600,01x1; War, 6,300,(XX); 
Interior and Public Improvements, 5,5ik>,ooo; Public Instruction, 
3,100,000: Justice, 1,870,000: Worship, 58,01x1; and other expendi- 
ture.s, 7,661,000. On June 30 1919 the total foreign debt was 
£3,114,682. The internal debt was composed of bonds aggregating 
19,456,165 bolivianos, and a floating debt of 10,477,471 bolivi- 
anoH. 

Money and Banking.—-By a law of Dec. 31 1908 Bolivia vir¬ 
tually adopted the gold standard. Her monetary unit is the 
boliviano, which when at par is the equivalent of 80.389, U.S. 
currency. Both the English £ and the Peruvian libra (pound) 
are legal tender and ordinarily circulate at the equivalent of 
12-50 bolivianos. A considerable amount of paper money is in 
circulation. Silver coins of 50 and 20 centavos circulate, as well a.s 
nickel and copper coins of smaller value. In 1019 the Anuario 
kstadlstico listed the banks ol Bolivia with capital in bolivianos as 
follows: the Banco Nacional de Bolivia, 9,000,(xx); the Banco de la 
SaciSn Boliviano, 18,962,500; the Banco Mercantil, lo.c^.ooo; the 
Banco Francisco Argandoila, 4,000,<xx); the Credit Hipotecaria de 


Bolivia, 750,000: the Banco Garanlitador de Vahres, 100,000; and 
the Banco Hipotecaria Nacional, ioo,ixxj. 

History .—On Aug. 6 1009, President Montes was succeeded 
by Elidoro Villazdn. Under him much economic progress 
took place: foreign commerce and national revenues increased, 
and railway and telegraph lines were constructed. Gen. 
Ismael Montes was again inaugunitcd i>re.sident on Aug. 6 
1913. During his new administration Bolivia felt the effects 
of the World War; there was a marked decline in her im¬ 
ports. Increased altcnlion was paid to the mining of copper, 
tin and wolfram. Jose N. Gutierrez Guerra, a Liberal who 
had served as Seerclary of Finance under Montes, was inaug¬ 
urated prc.sidcnt in Aug. 1917. Shortly afterwards the agita¬ 
tion for an outlet, to the Pacific reached an acute stage. In 
July 1920, liccausc of intense opposition to his policy which 
up(iarcnlly aimed at a rapprochement with Chile, Guerra was 
forced to resign, and was escorted out of Bolivia by way of 
Ariea. Early in the following year Bautista Saavedra, a 
Republican, was elected president. lie was inaugurated Jan. 
29 1921. 

According to a treaty with Peru, Sept. 17 iqoq, a sur¬ 
vey of the Bolivian-Peruvian liotindary was begun by a mixed 
commission in June iqio. By 1015 tbe commission liad 
virtually completed the demarcation of limits, and wooden 
posts had been set up to mark llie boundary. In the following 
year the two governments agreed to replace those posts by 
pillars of iron. Commissioners, ai>pointed in areordance with 
the Treaty of l’etro]iolis (1003), to survey the boundary line 
liclwccn Bolivia and Brazil, had liy 1920 practically comiilctcd 
the task of demarcation. Accoriling to the protocol between 
Bolivia and Argentina dated Sept. 15 ion, .surveys of the 
Bolivian-.Argenline Iioundary line, wliieti had been suspended 
since Oct." 1002, were rc.sumed in 1013, and a joint com 
mission plared iron stiikes along parts of tlie line. A treaty 
signed at Asuneii'in on April 5 1013 lietween Bolivia and 
Paraguay provided tliat their iioundary dispute should lie 
adjusted by direct negotiations. Commissioners of the partie.s 
soon undertook negoiialions, documents were sulimitted in 
suiiporl of the re.speetive claims, but no definitive decision had 
been reached in May 1921. Bolivia asserts a claim to territory 
on the right liank of the river, Paraguay from the mouth of the 
Pilromayo river at li-.-isl as far as lat. 22° S. 

Early in the World War, Bolivia showed her .sympathy witli 
the cause of the Allies. Some young Bolivians proceeded to 
Europe and enlisted under the French flag. In Fell. 1917 
Bolivia i.ssucd an invitation to the American nations asking 
them to unite in a declaration that submarine attacks ujion 
neutral merchant vessels were contrary to all law. On Ajiril 13 
1917 her Secretary of Foreign Relations gave the German 
envoy at La I’az his passports, declaring that, as a steam¬ 
ship navigating neutral waters with the Bolivian minister 
to Berlin on lioard liad been torpedoed by a German .suljmarinc, 
the Government of Bolivia could no longer maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Imiicrial Government. Bolivia was repre¬ 
sented at the Versailles Peace Conference, and on June 28 
191Q her rcpre.sentalive signed the Trc:ity of Peace with Ger¬ 
many. The Bolivian Government ratified the treaty on Nov. 
16 iQiQ. A.s a signatory of that treaty Bolivia became an 
original member of the League of Nations. 

The question of an outlet to the Pacific raised by the terri¬ 
torial cessions of Bolivia to Chile as the result of the “ War of 
the Pacific,” was in 1921 a crucial international problem. The 
policy of Bolivia under various presidents had been to seeurc 
the sovereignty over territory containing an outlet to the 
Pacific Ocean. At times she hail wished to secure the returiy 
from Chile of her former department upon the Pacific; at other 
times by negotiations with Chile she had aimed to acquire at 
least a portion of the former provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
Ex-President Montes, who was d'spatched to France as Minister 
of Bolivia by President Gutierrez Guerra, presented to the 
Peace Conference a plea that his country should be given an 
outlet through Tacna. Evidently the new Bolivian rfigime was 
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in 1021 in harmony with the Peruvian Government with regard 
to the question. Bolivia’s aspirations had apparently again 
turned toward the “ revindication ” of Antofagasta. 

BiHLioriHArHY .—Anuario de, Leyes, Resoluciones y Dispnsiciones 
Sulyremai {Reptiblica de Bolittia) (1911): Atiuario Nacional Esia- 
distico y Geogrdfic.o de Bolivia (1917-9); Bolelin de la Oficina Na- 
c.innal de EslMstwa (1910-5); Comercio Especial de Bolivia, Expor- 
tacinn, Imporlacidn, Bancos, igi^-iQid; E. Diaz de Medina, Bolivia, 
Breve Resumen Hisiorico, Eisico y Politiro (1914); Informe. y Anexos 
del Ministerio de Instrurcum Puhlica y Agricultura (i9l6-<)); Me- 
moria presentuda al Cviigreso Ordinario ... el Minislro de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores r Culln (1910 y); Ministerio de Hacienda, Me- 
moria prese.ntada d la J.egislatura (1911-9); Mensaje del Presidente 
Constitucioiial de la Repuhliea al Congreso (1910-9); Monthly Bid- 
lelin of the International Bureau of the. American Repuhlics (1910- 
21); ran-American thiinn, Bolivia, General Descriptive Data 
(t()(X)-2o); I'. W’alle, Bolivia: Its People and Its Resources, etc. 
(1914). (W. S. ko.) 

BOLO. PAUL (d. lyiR), French financial agent and Imilor, 
was born at Reunion, of humble parentage. He became at an 
early age a ilentist in Marseilles, and afterwards apjiears for 
many years to have lived by his wits. In 1905 he made a biga¬ 
mous marriage with the rich widow of a Bordeaux wine merchant. 
He entertained lavishly in Paris and Biarritz, and was received 
by many influential people, in siiite of the fact that he under¬ 
went a term of imprisonment for fraud in connexion with one 
of his financial tran.sactions. In 1914 Bolo met in Paris Abbas 
Hilmi, Khedive of F.gypt, to whom he jiroposed various finan¬ 
cial schemes, and the Khedive bestowed upon him the title 
of Pasha. On the outbreak of the World War Bolo appears to 
have entered into communication with German agents for the 
purpo.se of supporting a “ defeatist ” movement in certain Paris 
newspapers. In loit-fi he travelled in the United States, and 
received considerable sums, amounting to over £400,000, from 
njprescntatives of Count BcrnstorlT, at the time German 
ambassador to Washington. During IQ17, however, the French 
Government under M. Clemcnceau displayed much energy in 
hunting down treasonable consturai ie.s, and in Sept. 11)17 
Bolo was arre.sted. His trial by court-martial, begun on Feb. 4 
iyi8, ended in his being found guilty of trea.son. Attcrajits 
were made to connect M. Caillaux with Bolo’s proceedings, 
and Caillaux’s acquaintance with the adventurer was brought 
up later to his discredit at his own trial in T020. A sensa¬ 
tional feature of Bolo’s trial was the appearance of Mon¬ 
signor Bolo, brother of the accu.scd and a well-known preacher 
ill Paris, as a witness for the defense, though as he had hardly 
seen his brother for thirty years, his evidence was of small value. 
Bolo was sentenced to death and shot at Vincennes, April 17 
lyiR. 

BOLSHEVISM, the name given since the Russian revolution 
10 the form of Communism adopted under the .Soviet .system of 
government. Bol.shevism as a doctrine and an organization is 
not of purely Russian growth; it is a branch of European Com¬ 
munism. The develojiment of the latter is discussed in the 
article Communism. The earliest and most powerful cxiiression 
of miaiern Communism is to be fouml in the Communist Mani- 
li'sto drawn up by K. Marx and F. Engels in 1847. This Mani¬ 
festo has remained a kind of gospel for extreme Communists, 
and its pronouncements served as a guidance in the attempt of 
the kitssuan Bolsheviks (Ru.s.sian for “ Majority ” party) to 
create a Communist republic in Ru.ssia. Another element in 
the circle of ideas apiiro)iriated by the Bolsheviks was provided 
liy the activity of Bakunin, the indefatigable Russian anarchist, 
who fought for world revolution in 1840 in Dresilen and in 1870 
in Lyons, and who jiasseil 12 years of his life in prison and in 
exile. He was an admirer of Marx’s learning and analytical 
power, but he would never submit to the tyrannical pedantry 
of Marx’s school and stood up for an elemental awaking of 
revolutionary instincts. State and law were enemies to be 
fought and overthrown without any regard for tradition or 
practical considerations. A third element was introduced by 
the rise of militant syndicabsm in France {see Syndicai.ism). 
These three currents combined to produce the three fundamental 
ideas of Bolshevism: the conquest of society by the proletariat 
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class, the power of revolutionary instinct and the dictatorship 
of a compact minority. 

The combination proved admirably adapted in Russia for 
the practical purpose of the overthrow of the previously exist¬ 
ing order. Theoretically it was a compound of contradictory 
elements. This was clearly discerneil and ex]X)sed by a leading 
Marxist writer, Kaut.sky. He said in his book on the Dictator¬ 
ship of Ihe Proletariat :— 

“ The Socialist party which governs Russia to-day gained power 
in fighting against other .S<x:ialist parties, and exercises its authority 
while excluding other Srsdalist parties from the exeimtive. 

“ The antagonism of the tw'o Socialist movements is not ha.sed on 
small personal jealousies; it is the clashing of two fundamentally 
distinct methods, that of democracy anil that of dictatorship. 

" For us, therefore, S(K;ialism without democracy i,s unthinkable.” 

Kautsky had no dilTiculty in showing that, in consequence 
of this fundamental flaw, the practical re.sults of Soviet rule 
W'crc deplorable. It was obliged to work by means of an itn- 
W'ieldy bureaucracy:— 

“The absolute rule of bureauemey leads to its ossification, to 
arbitrariness and stultification. The forcible stiijpression of all 
opliosition is its guiding principle. How can a dictatorship remain 
at the helm against the will of the majority of the people? 

“ In circumstances where the majority of the poptilation mistrust 
the proletarian party, or stand alixjf from it, this attitude would be 
sliared by the btilk of the intellectuals. In that case, a victorious 
jiarty would not only be without great intellectual superiority to the 
rest of the peo]jle, but would even be inferior to its opponents in this 
regard, although its outhxik in general sixdal matters might lie a 
much higher one. 

" The. method of Paraguay is therefore not practicable in Europe. 
There remains to be considered the method adopted by Napoleon 
the First on Brumaire 18 1799, and his nephew, the third Naisrleon, 
on Dec. 2 1852. This consists in governing by the aid of the superi¬ 
ority of a centralized organization to the tinorg.anized masses of the 
people, and the suiieriority of military power, arising from the fact 
that the armed forte of tlie Government is opposed to a people who 
are defenseless or tired of the armed struggle. ^ 

“ Can a Soci.ilist system of production be built up on this founda¬ 
tion? This means the organizsition of iirotluction by staricty, and 
re(|uires economic self-government throtighout the w'hole muss of 
the peojile. State organization of production by a bureaucracy, or 
by the tlictatorshii) of a single section of the people, docs not mean 
Sticialism. Socialism presuiiptwcs that bro.ad masses of the people 
have bc-cn accustomed to organization, that numerous economic and 
iKilitical organizations exist, and can develop in perfect freedom. The 
Nxtialist organization of Lalxiur is not an affair of barracks." 

No wonder that Lenin and Trotsky were highly incensed by 
Kautsky’s criticism. 'J'hcy excommtmiriiltMl him as a traitor 
to the cause, along with other Sociali.st leaders. But it was 
significant that they had to adopt the badge of “ Communism ’’ 
in order to mark their precise position in the field of rival 
doctrines. They had censed to be Socialists in the accepted 
scn.se of the terra. 

The course taken by Bolshevist rule in Russia is narrated in the 
article Ru.ssia. 

BOMBTHROWERS.— When, contrary to all expectation, and 
therefore to all ideas that had governed war preparations, the 
World War, in.stead of reaching its decision in the open field, 
came to the detidlock of trench wnrfiire, there arose a demand for 
short-range engines which could throw bombs to a greater dis¬ 
tance than was po.s.sible by hand, or, alternatively, could throw 
heavier bombs to the same distance. 

Eventually this need was met by the development of trench 
mortars and trench guns, many types of which were loosely 
called bombthrowers, but all of which arc differentiated from 
bombthrowers in the sense here meant by the fact that they u.sed 
an cxi>losive propellant. These are dealt with under Trench 
Orpnance. But in the first phases of trench warfare such ord¬ 
nance cither did not exist at all or existed only in such .small 
numbers and in so imperfect a form, that for the needs of day-by¬ 
day trench warfare along the front temporary substitutes were 
evolved. To these substitutes the name “ Bombtbrower ” is— 
so far as army usttge is concerned—restricted. 

They relied for their propulsive effort, like ancient and mediae¬ 
val engines, on the energy of springs. In some cases the spring 
was a system of powerful rubber pieces put in tension when the 
weapon was cocked and suddenly released by the pulling of a 
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trigger. In one case the source of power was an assemblage of 
coiled springs. In others, the rubber was replaced by a system of 
wire which, on being bent out of shape, stored up the power to 
reassert itself. In another, perhaps the last evolved during the 
war and certainly one of the most ingenious, centrifugal force 
was utilized, without previous storage of power. 

Under the heading of bombthrowers as above defined should 
also come the class of pneumatic guns, certain representatives 
of which figured in the war on both sides, but owing to the general 
similarity of these to normal (i.e. explosive-propellant) trench 
ordnance they are treated along wit h the latter. 

In naval usage, on the contrary, the term is applied to 
explosive-propellant derivatives of trench ordnance which were 
mounted on trawlers and other craft for the purpose of attacking 
submarines. The object was to throw for a certain distance very 
heavy charges of explosive that, equipjX'd with a hydrostatic 
fuze, would act in the same way as depth charges. These bomb¬ 
throwers are dealt with under Oxunanck: Naval Gunnery. 



Fig. I. 

The finst form of catapult to become a regulation weapon in the 
British army in France was the “ Leach,” u.sed in lyis-h. This was 
a strong forked wooden frame (fig. l) about 7 ft. in length from front 
to rear, the width at the splayed end or fork being about t ft. 10 in. 
Near the ends of the forked arms or “ horns " were attached two 
seta of powerful rubbers, the rublwrs of each set being firmly bound 
together at the extremities. The inner ends of these sets of rubbers 
were attached to the pouch or bomb receptacle of the catapult, 
which, when the rubbers were out of tension (and the (K)uch there¬ 
fore in its forward position), w'as about I ft. <) in. from the front of 
the fork. When, in order to fire, the rubbers were pulled back to 
extreme tension the pouch was less than a foot from the tail end 
of the frame. This pulling back was effected by a wire attached to 
the rear of the pocket, which pa.ssed round a pulley on the tail to a 
gear-box on the underside of the frame. This gear-box contained 
a winding-handle, gear, and a retaining-pawl; when the handle 
was turned, the wire was drawn into the gear-box (the. pawl pre¬ 
venting its unwinding) and the rubbers extended. A bomb 
was then placed in the pouch, and on the word or signal to fire a 
trigger release broke the connexion between the pouch and the 
wire, and the rubbers, reasserting themselves violently, propelled 
the bomb. 

With a heavy type of grenade weighing 1} lb. the Leach catapult 
was capable with new rubbers of a range of 200 yd., and like other 
bombthrowers it possessed the important advantage, as against 
trench mortars, of invi.sibility and silence in action. The main 
disadvantage, the rapid wear of the rubbers, could be overcome 
by the frequent issue of replacements, the rubbers being re¬ 
garded as ” consumable " stores. There was, however, a limit to 
the practical usefulness of this cheap and elficient weapon. Its 
ranging powers were unnecessarily great for grenade work proper 
and not great enough for the tasks which came to be assigned to the 
trench mortar. Accordingly, a lighter and more portable weapon 
of the same type was designed later bv (lapt. H. Wicks of the 
British Trench Warfare Department. This was easily portable and 
manageable by one man, and ranged, with the i) lb. bomb, to about 
too yards. It was, however, not used in the field, us the line had 
by that time (iqtfa) been drawn clearly between trench-ord¬ 
nance projectiles anil grenades. The heavy i .J lb.-2 lb. grenade 
having ceased to exist, the necessity for a weapon to propel it 
ceased also. 

The catapult of the French army, known as the “ Saiiterelle," was 
smaller and more portable, but correspondingly less powerful, than 
the Leach. It was a magnified crossbow, acting by the reassertion of 
springs bent in cocking. 


The “ West ” spring gun, used by the British 
army in 1915 and to some extent in 1916, was a 
heavier and more powerful weapon. It derived its 
energy from a group of strong coiled springs; for 
extreme range, no less than 28 of these springs 
were brought into action. The general principle of 
action is sliown in fig. 2. The 
weapon having been well bedded 
in with sandbags for steadiness, 
the throwing-arm which carries 
the bomb-cup is forced back¬ 
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wards and downwmrds, against the resistance of the springs, by 
means of along lever inseried in an appropriate po.sition for lever¬ 
age. V\hen the '' trigger bar ” on this arm engages with a member 
called the trigger hook (visible in the drawing under the bomb-cup 
arm), the gun is cocked. The long lever is removed, a bomb plared 
in the Iximb-ciip, and the gun is then fired by pressing on the hori¬ 
zontal lever which actuates the trigger rclca.se. This disengages the 
trigger hook from the trigger bar, and under the force of the siirings 
the thr<>wing-arm, c.-irrying the bomb, flies up. The range obtained 
with this weapon using a 2 Ib. bomb was alxnit 240 yd., 24 springs 
only being in action. Variation of range was obtained,ns in the cata¬ 
pults, by varying the tension, but also, in this ca.se, by adjustments 
of the itosilion of the bomb in its cup. The West spring gun was 
an ingenious design, which probably conics near the limit of 
efficiency obtainable in applying the force of springs to an act of 
throwing. But it was heavy, and not very easily managed, and re¬ 
quired as jarge an emplacement as a trench mortar. 

The Minucciani bomblhrower, though it appeared late in the 
war—after trench engines of the tqtj type had had their day—was 
probably the most efficient and itigemous weapon of its class. It was 
a large metal casing, circular, supported on a pedestal. Inside the 
casing Was a revoh'ing mcmlxir, formed somewhat after the fashion 
of a centrifugal piiin]i. Orenadcs of a special design (disc percussion) 
wxrc fed iftto the " pump ” through an opening in the casing, and 
when the pump was operated by turning a handle, they were expelled 
by centrifugal force through another opening in the casing. Extraor¬ 
dinarily high rates of fire combined with accuracy were obtained 
with this machine, which could throw the bonilis practically as fast 
as they could be fed in, while, owing to their shape, the grenades 
themselves ranged w'ell. 

Other types of engine developed in the war for throwing grenades 
difleretl fundamentally from these in that an explosit'c propellant 
was employed. Setting aside certain throwers which are hardly 
distinguishable from light trench mortars (for w'hich icc TRliNCll 
Ordnance) and throwmg-devices attached to the service rifle (irr 
Grenade), there remains a type in which the grenade is formed with 
ta sleeve tail and the thrower consists essenli.'iily of a peg over w'hich 
this sleeve fits, the proiiellant charge being loaded into the sleeve. 
I'he action is thus exactly the reverse of that of a gun or trench 
mortar. An engine of this type, known as the “ May pocket how’itzer,” 
was e.xperimented with in Great Britain but never adopted as a 
service store. The Belgian ” Van Deuren " type and the German 
Cranalwerfer, on the contrary, were both used in large numbers and 
the latter especially played a part not only in trench warfare but in 
the open warfare ol 1918 in which it was carried by the infantry in 
their advance for the purpose of reducing machine-gun nests. 

The Granatwerfer of the German army was issued on a large scale, 
12 being allowed for each infantry regiment. There were two models, 
of W’hich the later, that of IQ16, is here described. 

The equipment comprised the thrower and baseplate (weighing 
Ib.) and a metal platform (weighing 35 Ib.). The “ gun (see 
fig. 3) consisted of a cylindrical firing-peg screwed into a body. 
This body (which was provided with a carrying handle) had at its 
rear end trunnions whicli rested in trunnion seatings fixed to a small 
baseplate, as in German trench mortars. Elevation was given by 
clamping-the body at the desired angle to an arc on the left side 
which was rigidly attached to the baseplate. Laying for direction 
was done by moving the baseplate (aiicl with it the whole system) 
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round a pivot situated at the front end of the platform, and damping 
it when on the desired line. 

The grenade as such is dealt with under Grenade while this ar¬ 
ticle is concerned only with its tail. This is a hollow tube, fitting over 
the firing-peg, and having at the inner end of the cavity a propellant 
charge contained in either a service rifle cartridge (with the bullet 
removed) or else a capsule with a percussion cap. The interior of 
the firmg-peg is formed in somewhat the same way as the interior of 
a rifle-boll, that is, it carries a striker, striker-rod and .striker-spring 
which are controlled by a trigger. On the right aide is a cocking-lever 
by which the striker-rod is forced back against its spring till the 
notch formed on it is engaged by the sear of the trigger. When the 
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grenade, with its propellant cartridge or capsule, is placed on the 
peg and the safety pin of its fuze withdrawn, the trigger lanyard is 
pulled, the sear frees the striker rori, which is impelled forward by its 
spring and fires the cartridge cap, exactly as in a rifle. Until 1918 
tnis w'eapon used only simple fl.K. iiombs. In that year a second 
type was introduced in which a small repellant charge in the head 
of the bomb was fired on impact with the ground, causing it to 
rebound and so to burst in air instead of burying itself. The ordinary 
(1915 model) grenade weighed 1-85 kgm. (.ilb.) and had a range of 
about 330 yards. The bouncing bombwas heavier (2-5 kgm., 51 lb.) 
and ranged only to 275 yards. (C. F. A.) 

BOMBTHROWERS, NAVAL: see ordnance. 

BONE, MUIRHEAD (1876- ), British etcher and painter, 

was born at Glasgow in 1876. He was educated at Glasgow, 
afterwards studying in the school of art in that city, and in 
1807 and the following years produced some excellent work in 
black and white for the Scots I’ictorial. He established himself 
in London in igoi, where he quickly made a reputation by his 
etchings. He was elected to the New English Art Club, and 
was prominent in founding the .Society of Twelve. In 1906 his 
etching “ The Great Gantry, Charing Cross,” was bought by 
the National Art Collections Fund and pre.sented to the British 
Museum. During the World War his services were enlisted by 
the British War Office for the production of pictures of the 
western front, and some of these were subsequently reproduced 
in volume form. 

BONI, GIACOMO (1859- ), Italian archaeologist, was bom 

at Venice April 25 1859 and educated in Venice, Pisa and 
in Austria and Germany largely by making student journeys 


through the provinces of the ancient Roman Empire. He be¬ 
came successively superintendent of the architectural school 
of the Royal Academy of Venice, inspector of antiquities 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, commissioner for the 
monuments of Rome, and, in especial, director of the excava¬ 
tions in the Roman Forum and on the Palatine Hill, begun in 
1899 (-see 23.591 et seq.). These he has described in numerous 
reports, and he has also published a report on the Campanile of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, which was rebuilt under his direction and 
completed in igio. He was given honorary degrees by both 
Oxford and Cambridge, and is a member of the Superior Council 
of Antiquities and Fine Arts for the kingdom of Italy. In 1918 
he unearthed on the I’alatine Hill a Greek marble statue of 
Victory dating back to the sth century n.c. Besides his reports 
on Roman antiquities he published IHhernica, notes on burial 
places and customs of ancient Ireland (Eng. trans. 1906). 

BOOT, SIR JESSE, Bart. (1850 ), British business man, 

was bom at Nottingham June 2 1850. He started a retail 
clicmisl’s business in a small way in that town, but gradually 
extended it until branches were established, with factories 
in connexion, in most of the towns in the United Kingdom. He 
became chairman of Boot’s Pure Drug Co., Ltd., and al.so of 
Boot’s Cash Chemists, Ltd., which later added lending libraries 
and departments for the sale of fancy goods to the various 
chemist’s shops under their control. In 1920 he sold the whole 
of his business to the United Drug Co. of America, under whose 
control a new company was formed with the title Liggett’s 
International, Ltd., for the purpose of taking over other drug 
concerns in England and Canada. In 1921 he formed .Sir Jesse 
Boot’s Social Trust, Ltd., a registered company with nominal 
capital £50,000 in 10,000 £5 shares, to find out “ by investigation 
the best means of removing or alleviating poverty, distress, and 
other social evils, and promoting social service.” He became its 
chairman and governing director, his wife and Mr. J. W. Briggs, 
secretary of the Notts. C.O.S., being the other directors. He 
received a knighthood in 1909 and a baronetcy in 1916. 

BOOTH. CHARLES (1840-1916), English sociologist [see 
4.238), died at Gracedieu Manor, Leicester, Nov. 23 1916. 
A tablet to his memory, erected in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, was unveiled by Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
Dec. 15 1920. 

BOOTH, WILLIAM (1829-1912), “ General ” and founder of 
the Salvation Army [see 4.239). Towards the close of his life 
he became blind through cataract, losing the sight of one eye in 
igog, and of the other, after an operation, three months before 
his death. But he hod continued to direct the operations of the 
Salvation Army, and learned to write without the aid of sight. 
As late as 1009 he had undertaken his sixth motor-car campaign. 
His last public a]>i>carance was made at the Albert Hall, Lon¬ 
don, May 9 1012, at a meeting to celebrate his 83rd birthday. 
He died in London Aug. 20 1912. His intense faith, profound 
and tireless sympathy, and disinterested devotion, had won for 
“ General ” Booth a unique place in the social and religious 
world. In the early nineties of the iqth century he might 
have passed away simply ■as the fanatical hot-gospeller of a new 
sect of street-corner psalm-singers; it would have l)een incredi¬ 
ble then that he should end his life as one for whom Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey was seriously suggested as an appropriate resting- 
place, one of the autocrats of the religious world, the creator 
of a world-wide organization of social service. 

His son, W''iLLiAM Bramwki.l Booth (h. 1856), was chief-of- 
stafl to the Salvation Army from 1880 to 1912, and succeeded 
his father as ” general ” in 1012. His wife, whom he married in 
1882, had been commissioner and leader of the women’s social 
work of the Salvation Army in the United Kingdom since 1884. 
In IQ20 she was made J.P. for the County of London, and in 
1021 was elected one of the visiting justices for Holloway prison, 
where women convicts are confined. 

BORAH, WILLIAM EDGAR (1865- ), American politician, 

was born at Fairfield, 111 ., June 29 1865. He studied at the 
Enfield, Ill., Academy and entered the university of Kansas 
with the class of i88g, but did not finish his course. He was 
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admitted to the bar in i88q, practised at Lyons, Kansas, 
i8yo-i, and thereafter at Hoisc, Idaho. He was an unsuccess¬ 
ful candidate for the U.S. .Senate in lyoj, but was elected in 
iyo7 and again in IQ13 and lyjy. At the time of the split in 
the Republican party in iqij he opposed the nomination of 
President 'Paft but refusied to bolt and follow Roosevelt, al¬ 
though in .sympathy with his policies. In iyi.i he. was a 
vigorous opjioncnt of Secretary Bryan’s proposal to create a 
U.S. protectorate over Nicaragua. The same year he intro¬ 
duced an unsuccessful bill for raising the income tax exemp¬ 
tion to $4,000. He had long favoured a Federal levy on 
incomes but thought that with the then existing system of 
indirect taxation the additional burden should fall upon the 
well-to-do. He favoured woman suffrage and indepemlence of 
the Phillpiiincs, but was opposed to the league to enforce peace 
on the ground that it tended toward internationalism. He 
strongly opposed many of the measures of I'resident Wilson’s 
administration, and in particular the League of Nations, against 
which, as a delegate-at-largc from his stiite, he was an effective 
speaker at the Republican National ('onvention of lyjo. 

BORDEN, SIR FREDERICK WILLIAM (1847- 1017), Canadian 
statesman (see 4.245), failed to secure rciilection to the Domin¬ 
ion Parliament in lyii and retired from politics. He had been 
created K.C.M.G. in 1002 on the occasion of the coronation of 
Edward VII. He died at Toronto Jan. (1 iyi7. 

BORDEN, SIR ROBERT LAIRD (1854™ ), Canadian states¬ 

man (sec 4.243), became leader of the Conservative Opivosition 
in the Canadian House of Commons in Feb. iqoi, on the resigna¬ 
tion of Sir Charles Tup|K-r. This position he held until lyii, 
when the Lauricr Administration was di'fcated on the Taft- 
Fielding Reciprocity Compact with the United States; he wtis 
then called upon to form in Oct. loii a new administration and 
was sworn of the Privy Council Jan. i iyr2, faking office as 
president of the King’s Privy Council of Canada in the new 
Cabinet. For the purpose of more effectively carr)ing on Can¬ 
ada’s part in the World W’ar he formed, in Oct. iqi?, a Union 
Government, comprising members of both the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, in which he took office as Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. The Union Government was returned to 
powerin the general election of Dec. 17 iyi7. Borden was a mem¬ 
ber of the Imperial War Cabinet and lm|X'riaI War Conference 
iqi7-8 held in London, England, but owing to ill health 
re.signed the premiership in iqig. He was created G.C.M.G. in 
1914. 

BORGLUM, GUTZON (1867- ), American sculptor, was 

bom in Idaho, March 25 1SO7. His father was a physician 
who emigrated from Denmark in 1864. He was educated 
at St. Mary’s College, Kan., studied art at the school of the 
San Francisco (Cal.) Art Association, and during i8qo-3 at¬ 
tended the Academic Julien and the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris. He then returned to America for a year, but in 
i8()6 went to London, and during the next five years exhi¬ 
bited much sculpture and painting there and in Paris. In 
iqo2 he moved his studio to New York. In 1004 he received a 
gold medal for sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition. He was a 
member of numerous organizations, including the Royal Society 
of British Artists and the Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
France. He was a disciple of Rodin and a leader of the insur¬ 
gency in America. His theory of representing history by sculp¬ 
ture is thoroughly in accord with that of ancient Greece. The 
huge scale of many of his conceptions can be compared only with 
that of antique Oriental monuments. For example, he proposed 
a Confederate memorial on Stone Mt. near Atlanta, Ga., 
to be cut in rehef along the face of that granite mountain as a 
frieze representing an army on the march, conspicuous from 
a great distance. In iqiq he exhibited a head of Lincoln cut 
from a block weighing six tons. The same year he was chosen to 
design a monument for Warsaw, commemorating the rebirth of 
Poland. Among his colossal figures are the Twelve Apostles for 
the cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New' York, and another 
head of Lincoln in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
jPfher works include the Sheridan monument in Washington; 


“ Marcs of Diomedes ’’ and “ Ruskin ” in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; statue of Lincoln, Newark, N.J.; 
statue of Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn; the Wyatt Memo¬ 
rial, Raleigh, N.C.; “ The Flyer ” at the university of Virginia; 
gargoyles for n Princeton dormitory; “ Wonderment of Mother¬ 
hood ” and “ Conception.” 

BORGLUM, SOLON HANNIBAL (1868-1922), American 
sculptor (see 4.250), brother of the foregoing, completed many 
imiiortant statues after iqio, including “ God’s Command to 
Retreat ” (iqi i, Napoleon on horseback in a snow drift, bronze); 
“Jaiob Leisler,” first governor of New Amsterdam (1911, 
heroic figure in bronze at New Rochelle, N.Y.); “Reverie 
of a Pioiu'er ” (colossal equestrian for the Court of Honour, 
San Francisco Exposition); “Backin’ ’Em Uj) ” (iqiq, four 
di.smounted cavalrymen, with horses); “ The Lillie L.ady of the 
Dew ” (unveiled IQ20 in the churchyard of St. .Mark's in the 
Bouwerie, New York City); “ Inspiration ” and “ Aspiration ’’ 
(1020, two statues of Indians, in stone, both at St. Mark’s in 
the Bouwerie). He was Y..\ 1 .C.A. secretary with the French 
army in iqi8, won the Croix de Guerre, and later was engaged 
in work with the A.F,.I'. in France. He died Jan. 31 1922. 

BORIS III. (1804- ), King of Bulgaria, eldest .son of King 

I'crdinand (sir 10.260) aiul of Marie Loui.se de Bourbon, 
eldest daughter of Duke Robert of Parma, was bom at Sofia, 
Jan. 30 iSqq. Although his parents were Roman Catholiis, the 
prince was, on Feb. 14 iSq6, reteived into the Orthodox church, 
the Tsar Nicholas II. being his god father. He was educateil 
entirely in Bulgaria, first by tutors and later at the cadet and 
officers’ schools, serving subsequently as .A.D.C. to the King 
and to various generals. On the alidication of King Ferdinand, 
immedhately after the Armistice which pul an end to Bulgaria’s 
di.sasirous share in the World War, Boris succeeded his father, 
Oct. 4 iqi8. 

BORNET, JEAN BAPTISTE EDOUARD (1828-iqii), French 
botanist, was bom at Guerigny .Sept. 2 1828. Details of his 
special work on algae and lichens will be found in 1.500, 16.578 
and 26.800. He was elected a member of the Academie des 
.Sciences in 18S6 and received the gold medal of the Linnean 
Society in 1801. He died in Paris Dec. 17 iqii. 

BOROEVIC VON BOJNA, SVETOZAR (1856-1020), Austro- 
Hungarian field-marshal, was born at Umelic in Croatia. As a 
young officer of infantry he served through the ctimpaign for the 
occupation of Bosnia in 1878, and afterwards on the general 
staff until he reached the rtink of general, hit the World War he 
first lc<l the VT. Corps in the victorious battle of Komarow, and 
as commander of the 3rd Army beat off the Russian atMBhntll 
the Carjiathians until May 1015. He then took ove<*J^ 4 t^- 
mand on the Isonzo. His name is for ever ttt’SOoMIMnfe® f^e 
II victorious battles fought in the defengpb^&VI^ 
armies twice as numerous as the Austrianteaillio'flofisiderably 
better equipped. After the collapse of the Yugo¬ 

slav Government refused the “ kltfJP,j|^ff*jMnow ” general 
permission to return to his prqi^a^.,'' ,,, ' 

Borocvic embtKlies the type of the Croat general of the paal 
in the more polished gjjjt^d-of the present. By iron indnstry he 
had acquired the full^ mastery of the science of wv, as a gen¬ 
eral in the field he was distinguished by his intuitive judgment 
of the enemy, by his tenacious energy, and by Jjis ingenuity as 
a tactician. 

BOSANQUET, BERNARD (1848- ), English philosopher, 

was bom at Rock, near Alnwick, June 14 1848. Educated 
at Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, he was for ten 
years a lecturer at University College, Oxford (1871-81). In 
1881 he came to London, and until 1897 engaged in lecturing 
and social work. He married in 1805 Helen Dcndy, herself the 
author of books on social problems. During 1903-8 he was 
jirofessor of moral philosophy at St. Andrew’s University. He 
became a fellow of the British Academy. A Hegelian in philos- 
oj'hy and a disciple of T. H. Green, his logical tenets are de¬ 
scribed in 16.886, 888 and 917. 

Amongst his published works are KnmuUdge and Reality (1885); 
Logit, or the Morphology of Knowledge (1888); Essentials of Logic 
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(1895); Psychology of the Moral Self (1897); Principles of Indi¬ 
viduality {iQis]-,Wh<il Religion Is (1920) as well as translations of 
Hegel and Lotze. 

BOSNIA-HERZEOOVINA 4.270).—Until Get. loifi Bosnia- 

Herzegovina remained a territory of the Austro-Hungaritin 
Empire. A proelamation i.ssucd on the occasion of its annexa¬ 
tion to the Habsburg Monarchy in 1008 promised these lands 
constitutional institutions, which .should secure to their inhab¬ 
itants full civil rights and a share in the management of their 
own affairs by means of a local representative assembly. In 
performtincc of this promise a constittition was promulgated 
on Feb. 10 ipio. This included a Territorial Statute {Lon- 
dcsslalui) with the setting up of a Territorial Diet, regulations 
for the election and procedure of the Diet, a law of associa¬ 
tions, a law of public meetings, and a Itiw dealing with the 
di.strict councils {Bezirksrijle). 

.\ccording to this .statute Bosnia-ITcrzcgovina formed a single 
administrative territory under the rc.sponsible dinstion and 
supervision of the Ministry of Finance of the Dual Monarchy 
in Vienna. The administration of the country, together with the 
carrying out of the laws, devolved upon the Territoriid Govern¬ 
ment in Sarajcc'o, which was subordinate tind resi>onsible to 
the Common Ministry of Finance. The existing judicial and 
a<imini.strative authorities of the Territory retained thiar 
previous organization and fun<tions. The statute guaranteed 
generally the civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territory, 
namely citizenship, personal liberty, protection by the com¬ 
petent judicial authorities, liberty of creed and comscience, 
preservation of the national individuality and language, free<lom 
of speech, freedom of leitrning and education, inviolability' of 
the domicile, .secrecy of posts and telegraphs, inviolability of 
proi>erty, the right of jietition, iind finally the right of holding 
meetings. 

The Diet (Salwr) .set up consisted of a siitglc Chamber, electe<l 
on the prim iple of the representation of interests. It numbered 
0: members. Of these 20 consisted of representatives of all the 
religious confessions; the president of the Supreme Court, the 
president of the Chamber of .\dvocates, the jircsident of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the may'or of Sarajevo. In addi¬ 
tion to these were 72 deputies, elected by three curiae or elec¬ 
toral groups. The first curia included the large landowners, 
the highest taxpayers, and people who had reached a certain 
standard of edtieation without regard to the amount they paid 
in taxes. To the second curia belonged inhabitants of the towns 
not qualified to vote in the first; to the third, country dwellers 
di.squidifieil in the same way. With this curial system was 
combined the grouping of the mandates ami of the electors 
according to the three dominant creeds (Catholic, Serbian 
Orthodox. Moslem). To the adherents of other creeds the right 
was comedeil of voting with one or other of the religious elec¬ 
toral bodies within the curia to which they belonged. 

All males 24 y'ears of .age, and natives of and residing in the 
Territory, ])osse.ssed the framhi.se, as also Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian citizens engaged as officials in the administration and 
on the railway's in Bosniii-llerzegovina. Qualifications for elec¬ 
tion as deputy were the same as for the franchise, save that the 
minimum age limit was fixed at 40, and public officials and 
teachers were excluded. 'I'he law on district councils createil a 
di.strict council (Bczirksral) for every district {Bezirk) to take 
part in the administration of local public affairs. 

7 hr Diet. On June 25 loio the first session of the Diet of 
Bosniu-IIerzegovina was opened. .Shortly before this the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had visited the country for the first 
time, and had met with an enthusiastic reception. The Diet 
was comjiosed of three great religious parties. The strongest was 
that of the Serbs (Orthodox), the ne.xt that of the Moslems 
(Mahommedan), and lastly that of the Croats (f'atholics). 
Each of these parties struggled for the hegemony, but since 
none commanded a majority, efforts at coalition began among 
the three groups. The opposition between Serbs and Croats, 
which had come more sharjily into eviilence after the annexa- ! 
tion, had become softened, and all three parties combined in a I 
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demand for far-reaching autonomy. The constitution had not 
contented the political parties, .since it did not satisfy the desire 
in the country for full self-government. The Government had 
not a strong majority on the opening of the Diet, but under the 
favourable impression produced by the Emperor’s visit, the 
first budget laid before the Diet was approved even by the 
opposition groups, and in this the Government saw also a 
kind of vole of indemnity for their administration in pre-con¬ 
stitutional times. The Diet started a fruitful activity, and the 
Government was able to secure a majority, consisting of Croats, 
Moslems and moderate Serbs. 

In the spring of igii, during the discussion of the Road Con¬ 
struction Bill, the language que.stion for the first time led to 
quarrels in the Diet in connexion with the notices on signposts; 
throughout the year party wrangles, discontent with the con¬ 
stitution, and the obstructive tactics of the radical Serbs 
hampered business; and the Government no longer had a cer¬ 
tain majority. Early in 1012 the .Au.stro-Hungarian Minister 
of Finance, Baron Burian—the author of the Bosnian con- 
stit lit ion—resigned office, and was succeeiled by Ritter Leo von 
Bilinski. To the new minister the reprc.scnlatives of the various 
parlies in the Diet presented a memorandum asking for a re¬ 
vision of the constitution and of the rules of procedure in the 
Diet; for an alteration of the electoral law; for a Government 
rc.sponsible to the Diet and at least partly recruited from among 
its members; for an extension of the sphere of activity of the 
Territorial Government in political and economic matters; for 
an independent policy' of railway rales, the appointment of an 
audit office for the financial control of the Government, and the 
regulation of the language to be used by officials and function¬ 
aries. The object for which the parties were striving became 
more and more evident; the greatest possible autonomy for 
the Territory of Bosnia-IIerzegovina and independence of the 
central Government of Vicuna. With the rejection of the 
budget of 1012 began an open conllict between the Govern¬ 
ment an<l the parties in the Diet, which had as its result a long 
pause in the activity of the Diet. 

After wearisome negotiations and the acceptance by the 
Government of a series of the demands set forth in the memo¬ 
randum, a combination of Croats, Mo.slcms and moderate 
Serbs, in a working majority, was arrived at during the summer 
of 1012, under which conditions the third session of the Diet 
was opened on Oct. 22. 'I'he Government succeeded in obtaining 
the indemnity' for the 1012 budget, and jiassed through the 
Diet a great number of the laws which it had drafted. New 
difficulties cropped uj) in the discussions of the proposed law on 
the language question. The draft law specified Serbo-Croatian 
ns the future official language in all affairs, both internal and 
exiern.al, connected with the civil administration, w'ith public 
educational establishments, and Stale railw'ays so far as their 
external traffic was concerned. The parties also demanded 
Serbo-Croatian as the official language of the railways in Bosnia- 
Herzegox'ina itself; but this the Government rcfu.sed to con¬ 
cede; and, since no agreement could be reached, the Diet was 
prorogued, and the fourth session was not opened until Dec. 
20 1914. 

For this session the Government had managed to secure a 
working majority lonsisling of Croats, Moslems and moderate 
Serbs. The language law and several other important meas¬ 
ures were pas-sed. A resolution was also carried in support 
of a law drafted by the Government with a view' to a solution 
of the agrarian question which should do equal justice to the 
interests of the landlords and the Kmets (see, Aurarian Ques¬ 
tion p. 474). 

The business of the Diet was suildenly interrupted by the 
as.sassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
on June 28 1014. The session was closed on July q, and on 
Feb. 5 1Q15 the Diet was dissolved. Owing to later political 
developments, ending with the break-up of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Mon.archy, there were no new elections. In spite of 
! political obstacles the Diet had done much towards the develop- 
I ment of the constitution, and during its four sessions had fraineo 
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numerous laws, many of which were important. Their discus¬ 
sion was generally conducted on a notably high plane and bore 
witness to a thorough and many-sided examination of the mat¬ 
ters requiring consideration. 

Administration, —According to the cen.'sus of lyio the pop. of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina on Oct. lo 1910 numbered 1,898,044 piirsons, 
of whom 52 4% were males and 47-6% females. As comiwred with 
the year 1895 the population showed an increa.se of 21 The civil 
pop. of the capital, Sarajevo, had ri.sen from 38,™^! to 51 900 [wr- 
Bons. According to religion the ixtjtulation was divided as lollows:— 
825,418 Serbian Orthodox ‘=43'.S'/o 

612,137 Moslems 

434,061 Catholics =22-9% 

The remaintlcr was composed of other religious creeds. According to 
occupation the figures were;— 

Agriculture.87 % 

Industry.5-5 % 

Trade and Commerce . . 3 % 

and in the pulilic .service and the liberal 
professions in round numbers . . 2 % 

Of the whole itop. from the age of seven upwards 87-84“'!, were 
illiterate. The part taken in the public service by the indigenous 
element was on the increase (in 1908, 31%; in 1910, 44-5 % ol all 
public officials). 

Pupils of the secontlary .schools in Bosnia-Herzegovina who passed 
on to the universities or other higher educational institutions of the 
monarchy, on their return entered the Clovernment service or the 
lilieral professions. 

The number of public schtxils in Bosnia-Herzegovina during the 
period 1910-8 was, at its highest, as follows: 508 elementary' 
schools, 4 higher elementary girls’ schools, 3 training colleges for 
male and female teachers, q trade schools, I commercial academy, 2 
technical schools, I .siiecial technical school, 4 grammar schools 
(flymnasien), 2 higher liealsihidcn, 1 lower Realgymnasium, i mili¬ 
tary lower Realschuie, 3 theological colleges. 

In addition to these there were numerous denominational and 
private elementary schools, Turkish mrktfbs and tnedresses (lower 
and upper Moslem schools) and three private grammar schools. In 
1911 the Diet unanimously decided upon compulsory school attend¬ 
ance for four years for children over seven years of age. In 1885 the 
I.andesmusfum was founded, and providecl with a modern building 
in 1912. It contains collections of scientific, artistic and historical 
interest. In 1912 was established the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
Institute for research connected with the Balkan Peninsula. Worth 
attention are the Wisscnschaftlkhe Mitkilunf^en ous Hosnien und 
Hercegtnina, published by the Museum, of which the 13th and last 
volume appeared in 1916. 

The Press underwent a rapid development. In 1914 there appeared 
43 [xiriodicals, six of which were, daily papers, three weeklies, and 32 
monthlies. Of these 38 were published in the Serbo-Croatian, two in 
Cicrman, and the rest in both languages. There was also a griait 
increase in clubs and societies, which in 1913 numbered 833 with 
102,000 memlicrs, one-third of them being Serb. 

Thr Agrarian Question. —Shortly before the o|iening of the Diet in 
1910 a stning .agitation had liegun among the Kmets, i.r., peasants 
holding of the great landlords under the mituyage system and. in 
some cases, by personal services in addition (see 4.280). In 1911 the 
Diet tinanimously passed a law for the conversion of the.se tenancies 
into freeholds by voluntary agreement between landlords and 
tenants with Government assistance. For this piiriiose the Govern¬ 
ment was empowered to isstie bonds {KmetrnalilvsungsoUigalionen). 
and a special office (Kmctcnablosungsariil), akin to the Irish Land 
Commission, was established at Sarajevo to carry out the law. The 
process of redemption now proceetled rapidly. Whereas during the 
33 years (1879-1911) 32,681 Kmet tenancies had been converted into 
Jreeholds at a cost of 29 million kronen, 13,371 were converted 
between June 1911 and the end of 1915. According to the calcula¬ 
tions of the .Sarajevo office, redemption in this form, which lirocmled 
without friction and had no unfavourable inlliience on the c.visling 
agrarian situation, would have been completed within 20 yc-ars. 

Military .Service. —In the year 1913 a new military service law 
came into force in Bosnia-Herzegovina, by which the liability lor 
military .service was put on the same footing as that in .^u.stria- 
Hungary. The Landsturm was not introiluced into Bosnia -1 lerzc- 
pivina, but in its place the 2nd and 3rd Rc.sen'es were formed. 
Liability for military service began with the completion of the 19th 
year of age, and ended in the year in which the man liable for .service 
completed his 42nd year. By a law of 1915 the milit.ary .service law 
was modified to make the liability for service for the duration of the 
war extend from the end of the l8th to the end of the ,50th year of 
age. The military establishment for Bosnia-Herzegovina comprised 
four infantry regiments and one Feldjdger battalion. 

Public Health. —In the field of public health the Diet decreed in 
1914 the extension of the Territorial hospital in Sarajevo, and the 
erection of larger hospitals in the chief town of each district (Kreis) 
and of smaller hospitals in the chief town of each sul>-district 
(Bezirk), and granted 12 million kronen for this purpose. The 
execution of this decree was interrupted by the war, but an open-air 


hospital for tuberculous patients was erected in Sarajevo. The 
water supply of Sarajevo was extended, and in ii towns a water 
supply was either newly provided or extended. The con|)cration of 
the town councils in the sphere of public health and other adminis¬ 
trative afiairs was of considerable importance. The budget of the 
Sarajevo town council for 1914 made a demand for 4 million kronen, 
those of all the other town councils together 5 million kronen. In 
many places electric light was introduced. 

Justicr .—In the sphere of justip the independence of judges in 
the exercise of their judicial functions, and their security of tenure, 
were established by law, together with the responsibility of the 
judges for damage caused by a breach of their professional duty. 
Ins|)ectors of the law courts were introduced, the setting up of a 
house of correction for women in Zenica w'as decreed, and law 
courts erected in .Sarajevo which included all the courts in Sarajev-o 
and the pri.son. In 1914 an audit office was set up to supervise the 
extienditure of the administration. 

Agriculture. —The most important branch of production in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina had always been agriculture, in which 87 % of the 
population were employed. The effiirts of the Government for the 
iinprovemenl of agriculture (agricultural departments, schools of 
viticulture and fruit culture, ploughing demonstrations, loans for 
iinplenients, iiistriictinn in agriculture, schools of rural economy, 
Sunday instruction) w'cre continued. 

The statistics of the harvest for the most important crops in 1914 
were:— Cwt. 

Wheat.2,024,000 

Barley.1,400,000 

O.ats.2,i7l,o<Ki 

Maize.6,272,1x10 

Among fruit crojis the leading one is th.at of plums, which was 
always of the highest importance. The crop statistics of this kind of 
fruit fluctuated greatly:— 

1912: in a raw state.330,715 cwt. 

1914: in a raw state. 6,877 ,ixki cwt. 

Of the 1914 crop there were also 2,161,000 cwt. dried plums; 
25,600 cwt. were converted into hequar (pulp) and 1,570,01x1 cwt. 
devoted to immediate consumption. The residue was used for 
making the lioueur known as Slwovitz. 

Stock-breediint plays a great part in the agriculture of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, being f.avoured by the extraordinarily rich iiroduction 
of hay. The census of cattle in 19:0 produced the following figures 
for live stock:— 

Horses, asses and mules .... 228,831 head 

Cattle.1,309,922 head 

Goats.' I,393,»68 head 

Sheep . 2,499,422 head 

Pigs. 527.271 Itcad 

Industries and Manufactures. —Industry is rapidly developing in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and is princiiiallv directed towards the ex¬ 
ploitation ol the natural resources of the country, e.g. in forestry, 
mining, and m.anufactures of chemicals and tobacco. To forestry 
and mining in p.articular great imporlanco attaches. The total area 
under forest in Bosnia amounts to 50 % of the whole, or 9,800 sip in., 
75-8"i of which are Stale forests, the rest private property or Vakuf 
belonging to Moslem religious foundations; 60 1 !, of the woodl.ands 
are marked out for timber forests. The exploitation of there woods 
supports many great forestry establishments employing large cap¬ 
ital. In X913 there were in the country 31 steam saw-mills, whose 
plant’for transportation of wood comprised 176 m. of gravitation 
lines and 6,30 m. of steam railways. In the iierind 191.3-6 1,230,000 
tons of forest ]iroducts were exported, a value of 83-5 million kronen. 

Among mining industries the first place is occupied by the coal 
mines, financed by the Territorial treasury, of Tiizla, Zenica, Kakanj- 
"Doboj, Breza, Banjaluka, Llgljevik, and Maslovarc which producerl 
on an average fiixi.rxxi to i,(hk),ooo tons of coal yearly. Of these 
mines Maslovare was newly npenetl in 1917. 

Bosnia’s production of iron ore is rich. From 1891 onwards VareS 
had already been occupied in the iiroduction of ore and itsconversion 
into pig-iron and other foundry'products, but the working of the 
great ore deposits of I.jubija near Prijedor was only begun during 
the war, anti the raising of the neces.siiry capital (about 16 million 
kronen) undertaken. 'I he works can cope with a daily production 
and transport of 300 waggonloads of ore. The deposits consist of a 
high-grade iron ore shtiwing a proportion of up to 56 % of iron. 

In 1912 a Geological Institute was .set up, the most important ta.sk 
undertaken by which was the construction of a new geological map of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The general map was planned to consist 
of six sheets on a scale of I /atxi.txxi, and in 1921 the sections Sarajevo 
and Tuzla had been issued. 

Among the chemical and other industries existing in 1910-8 were: ' 
one alkali factorv, one carbide and chloride of lime factory, one salt 
distillery, one cellulose factory, one petroleum refinery, one alcohol 
(listillcry, several breweries, a sugar manufactory and, finally, four 
loliacco factories. 

For the protection of workmen compulsory sickness insurance 
was imtoduccr) in 1910, and preparations were completed for 
legislation as to compulsory accident insurance for workmen. An 
industrial inspector had already been appointed before this. 
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Finance and Trade .—Numeroun new credit institutions were at the 
disposal of the economy of Uosnia an(i Herzegovina. The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank set uj) three branch establishmcnls in the country, 
and in addition 15 new credit institutions were founded, among them 
the Serbian and Moslem Central Bank which, together with the 
Croatian Central Bank, which was founiled earlier, represent native 
capital. In igio a Post Office Savings Bank was set up. 

rile chief statistics of foreign trade wore published annually by 
the statistical department. The last publication appeared in 1913;— 
Imports: 4(10,000 tons of goods and 40,000 head of cattle 
(in round figures). 

Exports; 1,090,000 tons of gtxids, and 207,000 head of 
cattle. 


The total t urnover of foreign trade in 1913 amounted to 33ft-ft million 
kronen, 59,2% of which represented imiiorts and 40-8% exjiorts. 

The exjxirt and inuxirt of goods in the years 1910-3 amounted to 
the following;—■ 


Imports 

Tons Mill. Kr. 

1910— 303,81x1. 144.5 

1911— 352.SOO.154 

1912— 39J,o<x). 174 

1913 ~ 4fio,6(Ki. 200-7 


F.xports 


1910— 1,078,01x1.1.32-9 

1911— i,o58,(xxi.121-8 

igra— 1,078,000.130-2 

1913 — 1,087,81x1.138-1 


There were in the period tijio 8 1,300 m. of m.nin roads and 
930 m. of railways. A law was passed by the Diet sanctioning the 
construction of 4(13 m. of new railways on the normal gauge and 
m. narrow gauge, including the new sections Banialuka-Jaji c, 
Samac-Doboj, Bugojno-Arzano, Bugojno-Kama, Hreko-T uzl.i- 
Bjelina-Raca. The costs were estitnaled at 270 million kronen. 
For payment of the interest and sinking-fund on this loan Austria 
atid Hungary pledged themselves to pay a yearly contribution of to 
million kronen for (xi years. Of these projected lines conslruction 
was begun in 1914 on the sections liatijaluk.-i-Jajce, liugojno-Ariiano, 
and Samac-DolKij but interrupted owing to the oittbreak of war. 
The construction of the section Nivi-BihaJ was begun in 1914 and 
continued during the war. 

The traffic on the State railways of Bosnia-Hcrzegovina amounted 


to:— 


22,3 million net kilometre tons 
284 million net kilometre tons 


Goods Traffic 

1910 .... 

1913 .... 

Passenger Traffic 

1910.119 million 

1913.181 million. 

1 luring the period of the war the traffic showed a decrease in goods, 
but an ini-rea.s(- in pas.senger-lravelling owing to army transport. 

The economic and cultural develoiiment of Bosnia-Hcrzegovina 
from the first years of the occupation till the end of the Austro- 
Hungarian flovernment is reflected in the development of the 
budget to the administration of these territories. The first com- 
|)lete budget was drawn up in the year 1880, and provided for cx- 
|x:nses to the amount of 6 million gulden {12 million kronen). In 
the year 1914 the expenses amounted to I to million kronen w-ith an 
ecpial (-redil balaiu-c. The administrative extieuses and the revenue 
thus increased nearly tenfold in the period 1H78 1918. I-'inancial 
activity during this time was considerable, and based exclusively on 
money raised in the country. For the construction of railways and 
common undertakings loans were raised which produced in round 
figures 2(X) million kronen. 


With the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in 
Oct. igi8 Austro-Hungarian rule in Bosnia-Hcrzegovina also 
cittnc to an end. On Mov. i iqi8 the newly formed National 
Government {Narodna ]’Uida) in Sarajevo deelarcrl that it took 
over the government of the country and broke off all connexions 
with the former central Governmetit in V'ienna. Subsequently 
the territories of Bosnia-Herzegovina proclaimed their union 
with the newly founded State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

( 0 . V. K.) 

BOSTON {sea 4.290).—The pop. of the area incorporated as 
“ the City of Boston "was in 1020, 748,060; in iqio, 670,585, an 
increase of 77,475 or 11-6%, being by far the smallest percentage 
of increase in the history of the city, and the smallest numerical 
increase for 50 years. But the two figures arc not precisely com¬ 
parable, as the municipal area was increased from 43 to 48 sq. m. 
in igi2 by the inclusion of Hyde Park which in igio had a pop. 
of 15.507. During the five years 1015-20 the increase of pop. 
was less than i %. The “ metropolitan area,” constituted by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts for certain purposes of common 
action, includes in addition to municipal Boston 38 adjacent 


cities and towns and had in 1920 a pop. of 1,641,756 (according 
to the provisional U.S. census returns), and in igio 1,423,439. 
The percentage of pop. in “ the city ” as compared with that of 
the “ metropolitan ” area thus decreased from 47-8% in igio 
to 45 ‘ 5 % in 1920. 

Commerce. —Boston's coa.stwise trade i.s im|jortant, the tonnage 
being much larger than that of its trans-Atlantir- commerce. Boston 
is .still .second only to New York in export of meat and dfiiry ixoducts; 
and is the largest leather, wool, and fish market in the world. The 
port's foreign commerce is shown in the following tables:— 


Vessels in Foreign Trade 


Entered: 

Number Net Tonnage 

Cleared: 

Number Net Tonnage 

lyio 

»015 

lt>2o 

1..355 2,714,382 

1,488 2,4(13,651 

1,089 2,021,152 

1,136 1,828,887 

I,l6l 1,659,802 

850 1.29.3,681 


This shows a falling off in to years of: vessels enteretl 20 %; tonnage 
entered 26“,,; vessels cleared 25'/i,; tonnage cleared 30'/u. 


Imi)orts and Exports of Boston District 


Imports 

Exports 

Kjlo 

$129,(X)P,iK4 

8 70,516,789 

1915 

I 52 .(, 53 , 79 i 

I 07 , 475,(>77 

J <)20 

456,246,322 

281,614.919 


Manufactures —The billowing table shows the value of products 
and of materials and the amount (laid in wages in the years 1909, 
1914 and 1918:— 


Manufactures of Metropolitan Boston 

Year 

Value of Produclb 

Value of 
Materials ii.sed 

Wages paid 

I 9"9 

1014 

1918 

8 5 ">..583.3,37 

, 584 ,ii 5„582 

1,240,496.193 

8284 , 3 ,S 4 ,(Xi 2 

323.455.579 

737 .. 50 ().. 5 . 5.5 

8 93,125,349 
i‘' 7 ,139.932 
210,781.794 


First in imtiorlance among mantifactiires is outer footwear 
$ 2 I(),, 392.449 (leather boots ami sh(x-s 8101,811,715, boot and shoe- 
cut stcK-k 870,105,251, and rubber boots and shoes 844.475,483). 
Next in imixrrtance are; slaughtering 898,047,,50a, machinery and 
foundry pnxlucts 891,155.376, iirinting and publishing 851,193,923. 
men's and women's clothing 841,670,694, confectionery 837,988,668. 
These are the industries in which growth has been most rapid, but 
not rapid enough to overcome the slowing down as compared with 
other industrial centres. The increase in value of product due to the 
World War in the years 1914-8 was rapid, but did little more than 
keep pace with the increase in prices. The total increase in the 
number of |H>rsons thus cni|ilnycd from 1913, before the war, to 1918, 
the period of highest jiroduction under war pressure, was 40,235, 
following which, however, a large number of employees was laid off. 
With immigration of foreign workers, the constricted industrial 
opportunity has caused im-reasing numbers of native born to move 
away from Boston, 'f'he actual increases in population have been 
largely in the ranks of the immigrant peoples, 35 % of the inhabitants 
of municipal Boston being in 1915 foreign born (24% of them Irish, 
17Russian, i6';„ Italian, 5 •)„ English, 3 f,, German, 35 '/i, all other 
nationalities). Of the municipal [x,p. in 1915, 72 % was wholly or in 
part of foreign parentage. 

RorVicuyj—During the to years 1910-20 the subway system was 
enlarged. The Boylston addition from Arlington to Kenmore street 
(1911-4) and the extension under the Gommon over the Charles 
river basin ami undergnumd in Cambridge to Harvard square 
(1914-8) developed a sj-stem 9 m. lung, at a cost of 836,368,0fX). 
"I'hcse new subways with the elevated system have given central 
clearance and ease of transfer throughout the district. The cities 
and towns have permitted several of their interurlxin lines to be 
alxindoned. They have permitted many of their roads and streets 
to go into disrepair, but the motor transport service by private 
initiative has been greatly increased. The second tran.siK)rtation 
requirement—the need for equipment to keep in touch with outside 
markets—has not been met. Boston has failed to provide adequate 
terminal and storage facilities: and it is constricted in its railway 
service. There are three railway systems that look to Boston for 
clearance ami outlet: the Boston & Maine, the Boston & Albany, 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. But the lack of 
facilities for transfer from one system to another makes Boston 
virtually three ports instead of one—comiietitors with each other 
imstead of with outside ports. The cities to the north (as Lowell, 
Lawrence, etc., only a few miles from Boston) often find it of 
advantage to ship xna New York. The same is true for freight 
originating on each of the three systems. 

Education .—The publir-school system is under state guidance 
and jKitronai'e {see Massachuse-tts). The growing interest in 
higher education is refleeteti in the table below. It is significant that 
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BdsIoii University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technoloify, 
which have undertaken to provide technical and professional train¬ 
ing to students who meet entrance requirements, have ini retised their 
student enrolment far more than any of the other institutions. 


Kegistered .Atleudancc at (.'hief Colle ges and Universities. 



•c 

u 

C 

X 

IS 

Simmons 

College 

Boston 

College 

Tufts 

C 

0 .• 

I'E 

XX 

Radcliffe 

1 

U 

igu>-i 

4.123 

1,50(1 

78,5 

104 

1,142 

M 53 

500 

1..478 

191,5-6 

5.226 

1,9(K) 

I .<>83 

487 

1..541 

1.984 

683 

1.512 

1 q2<>-1 

5 d >(<7 

3.47.5 

1, 2 . 5.4 

735 

2.128 

7.718 

652 

1.551 

Inrr. 

37 

131 .0 


279 "i. 

86';,, 

570 "i. 

30';;. 

' 3 ":. 


The trend of higher efliieation has lieen toward increa.sing opjior- 
tunity for the masses. This is shown not alone by the increasing 
nundier of full-time college students, hut also by the ra)iid growth 
in the number taking )iart time “ University Extension Courses." 
In Harvard, for examine, the number taking these courses incrca.sed 
from iqio to iqao; in lloston University, thy",,; under the 
direction of the State 1 Jepartment of Education the numlier increased 
from 1,^60 in 1<)1(> to 24,^31 in lyao, nearly one-half of these stu¬ 
dents being registered in metropolitan Boston. The estimated 
numlier for iqit was .^o.isxj. 

Municipal Boston in 1920 had 264 permanent and 147 iKirtable 
.school houses, besides 21 rented quarters for ,s( hoolroom use; 
provided 1.40,bby school sittings; and employed . 4 . 41.4 teachers; also 
97 assendil'y halls and !,■) drill halls and gymnasia It had 52 nark 
and 32 schoolyard playgrounds; employed 154 recreation teachers, 
4(1 .school physicians, 48 school nurses, and 23 attendance oflicers. 
In 1919 it registered 122,452 regular day-school pupils; 8,260 in 
evening schools anil 9,651 in continuation schools. The registration 
in normal, high and latin schools for the same ye.ir w.is 17,018. Of 
the pupils 82 '(j wore in public schools, and 17-4 in private sclusds. 

Buildings, Libraries and Museums .—In loto the old Museum 
of l''ino Arts was detntilished and on the site wa.s erected the 
('opley 1 ‘laza Hotel, built at a cost of !!!;3,8oo,ooo and opened in 
iqii. The new building of the Museum of Eine Arts, erected on 
Huntington Avc., was opened Kov. 15 igog, and a.second section 
opened Feb. 3 1915, the total I'osl at that time being $3,000,000. 
To the State Housa- cast and west wings were added during 
1914-Q, at a cost approximating $3,000,000. John Sargent’s 
series of ] ancls in the public library was practically completed in 
igi6, when he added a third sequence, the “ Theme of the 
Madonna.” In Jan. igig the public library contained 1,197,408 
volumes (022,348 in Jan. looX). It continued to be the largest 
free circulating library in the world, with a circulation of 2,300,- 
732 for igig (1,520.121 for 1007). The New England Con¬ 
servatory of Music remained the largest in the Uniteil Stales, 
having in igig 3,700 students. The Boston Opera House was 
erected on Huntington Ave. in lyog. 

History and Finance.. —Boston, as a metrojiolitan district, has 
retained much of the institutional structure of the old towns 
which have grown together and become con.solidatcd for certain 
purposes by legislation. Several things have happened in the 10 
years igio-20 indicating a drift toward [lolitical unification. 
What was called the “Boston 1915” movement re.sulled in 
better business leadership, in more ample supiKirt given to the 
chamber of commerce and otlier trade bodies; and legislation 
looking toward a unified harlxiur place. A new charter adopted 
in 190(1 gave to the city a small council (9 membersf elected 
“ at large.” In 1920, under the leadership of Mayor Peters, a 
first effort was made to consolidate the several independent 
cities and towns under a “ Greater Boston ” charter. In many 
ways the whole metropolitan district had develoiied the habit 
of acting together, as was exemplified in the Liberty Loan 
and Victory Loan drives, the results of which were as 
follows: First Liberty Loan $133,790,360; Second Liberty Ixtan 
$147,250,650; Third Liberty Loan, $77,202,500; Fourth Liberty 
Loan, $130,008,150; Victory Ixian, $83,852,700; total amount 
subscribed $581,113,350. 

Bo.ston'.s per capita expenses continued to be the largest of any 
American city; but in the lo-year period ending in 1918 the net 
debt increased only 17-11“„. The aterage yearly expenditure for 
the five years ending in 1917 was $32,i><>o,5d7, excluding payments 
on funded and floating debts. The running expenses per capita in 
1947 were $31.68 (New York, $25.64; Chicago, $22.26). The 


Metropolitan Water Board, of whose expenditures Boston bears 
only a share, expended from igtxi to 1919 $22,463,201. The sy.stem 
has a caiiacity of 8o,o(X),ixio,ix« gallons. The city park .system cost 
from 18(19 to 1919 $1,954,738. The city debt in I919 was $80,908,497 
(gross debt $124,410,101); this included the debt of Suffolk county, 
which ill 1919 was $1,435,335. The chief objects for which the city 
debt was created were in 1919; highways, $2i,(>oo,txx); parks, $10,- 
750,(XK>; drainage and sewers, $2i,540,(XK); rapid transit, $36,440,- 
(Kio. Boston paid in 1919 27-4 ‘oof all state ta.xes, and about 32-(iS "0 
and 81 rcs|icctivcly of the assessments for the metropolitan sever, 
parks and water service. The city's tax valuation in 1919 vas 
$1,528,154,778, of which only $198,863,678 re]>resetited personalty. 

(F. A. Cl.) 

BOTANY (see 4.299, with references on p. 302 to separate 
articles on botanical subjects). 

I . Introductory .—Any attempt to record the progress of 
botanical science during the decade 1(110-20 is made peculiarly 
(lillkult by the fact that spcciiilization has rendered it impossibli' 
for any one jicrsoii to kee]) abreast of all its manifold advances. 

In the following survey, the subject is accordingly treated in 
separate sections. Sjiccial reference, however, may be made 
here to the remarkable ih'vclopmcnts of applied botany which 
have been a feat urc of progress in England. The dcvclo]micnt of 
forestry (see Eokkstry) is now recognized as a function of tlie 
Slate and the Forestry Commission is actively engaged in 
schemes for the promotion of research. The Ministry of .Agri¬ 
culture, which had previously established a number of agricul¬ 
tural research stations, has not only been able to make provi¬ 
sion by increased endowments for Itirger and more adequately 
remunerated staffs of investigators, but has also established 
two new stations of first importance. These stations, located 
together at Cambridge, are the seed testing station and the na- 
lional in.stitutc of agricultund botany. Tlic ultimate object 
which the former will achieve is increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction by an imiirovement in the (juality of seed. The 
latter which owes its existence to ihc initiative of Sir 
Lawrence Weaver and to the financial tissislancc of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Development Commis.sion 
and members of the agricultural industry, aims at increasing 
production hy the carrying out of large scale tests of the true¬ 
ness, cropping rapacity and specific uscfnlnc.ss of plants of 
agricultural importame. To this end the station not only tests 
both e.xisling and new varieties but provides for the working uj) 
of stocks of new and promising vurielics on a scale sullieicnt to 
ensure adeciuale supplies for commercial use. 

Scientific horticulture has also received a great impetus hy 
the enlargement of the Royal Horticultural Society’s e.xpcrimcnt 
station at Wislcy. .Already the investigations conducted at the 
various experimental .stations have led to results of great 
botanical importance. Of these may be mentioned the researdies 
(oiiducted at the John Inncs Florticullural Institute on self¬ 
sterility of fruit trees, those at the East Mtilling and Long Aslilon 
stations for research in fruit trees, iinffitems which have resulted 
in an imjMirtant advance in knowledge of fruit-tree stocks—a 
Sulijcct of equal botanical and horticultural importtincc. 

'J’hc close association which has Ijcen established bet ween the 
.department of practical physiology and patlmlogj' at the 
Imperial ('oUege of Science, South Kensington, on the one h.and, 
ami the rc.search stations at Rothamsted and East Mtdling, on 
the other, mark.s an advance in organization destined to htive an 
important and beneficent influence on the progre.ss of botanical 
knowledge; for as it is certain that progress in applied science 
must (R'ln ud on the pioneer work of pure science, so is il no less 
eertain that applied science quickly dismvers iirolilems which 
would otherwise long await the interest and attention of the 
worker in pure science. ( 1 * . Kk*) 

II. General Pliysiology.—The most striking aspect of advance _ 
in plant physiology of recent years is the further development of 
the attempt to relate thp fundamental activities of the cell with 
the colloidal nature of protoplasm. I’rotoplasm is considered to 
be of the nature of a hydrosol with protein and lipoid material, 
and possibly carboliydrate, as its disperse phase. It may, 
however, a.ssume temporarily during life, or permanently at 
death, the condition of a gel, as is shown by the cessation of the 
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Brownian movement of the particles Bayliss, Principles 
of General^ Physiology^ 1018). On the basis of the colloid nature 
of the plasma membrane many of the phenomena of cell per- 
meubility may be explained. On the colloid theory of protoplasm, 
the living organism has been deiined as “ a specific complex of 
dynamic changes occurring in a specific colloid substratum 
which is itself a product of such changes and which influences 
their course and character and is altered by them ** (Child, 
Senescence and Rejuvenescence, 1915). 

Further investigation of the fundamental process of carbondloxide 
assimilation has confirmed the work of F. F. Blackman and hia 
achoot, which ahowtid that the rate of the process is controUeci mainly 
l)y temperature, light intensity and concentration of carbondioxide. 
Any one of these factors may control the rale of lh(» proniss and so 
art as a “ limiting facto^>^‘ The amount of chlorophyll, since it 
controls to a large extent the amount of light absorlxjd, should also 
lx> a controlling factor, and Willstatter and Stoll (Uniersuchungen 
liber die Assim^ation der Kohlenadurey 1918) have shown that this is 
so. VVith the help of the methods of otracting and estimating the 
leaf pigments developed earlier by WillstUttcr they have been able 
to relate chlorophyll content with rate of assimilation. Their 
observations have brought out the interesting fact of the importance 
of some unknown factor (po.ssibIy of enzymic nature) whh'h may lie 
termed the protoplasmic factor. The existence of this factor is 
flcmonstratetl by the ohsor\'alion that, relative to the amount of 
chlorophyll it contains, the assimilating activity of a yellowing 
leaf may lie many times that of a grwjn l(?af. I'he existence of some 
such factor is also demonstrated by the observations of Miss Irving 
{Annals of Botany, 24, 805, 1910) and Briggs {Proc. Roy. Soc. B., 
91, 249, 1920), who demonstraletl that daring the greening of 
etiolated lejivcs chlorophyll appears some time Inifore the process 
of assimilation i)egins. Ostcrhoiit. {Jour. General Physiol., 1019) 
and Warburg {Biockem. Zeit., loo, 1919) have confirmed the high 
temiHiruture coefficient of the process of carlxm assimilation which 
was first demomstratetl by Matthaei. I'his high tempeniture 
coefficient shows clearly that the* proce.ss of carbon assimilation is 
not solely a photochemical process but is linkt*d with one or more 
“ dark ” reactions. Warburg has also lietm a]>le to show that light 
which WHS intermitted ifi.ocK) times a minute—the light and dark 
lyriods being of crpial IcMigth—caused as much assiniiiafion as con¬ 
tinuous light of the same intensity. Light received intermittently 
Ijy the plant was thus twice as tiiTortivc as that r<icc!\c‘d during 
continuous illumination. Kcferenre must also 1 h‘ made to a work of 
great value, ^[oryensen and Stil(‘s‘ critical re\'iew' of investigations 
of carlv)n assimilation up to the year 1917 (Jorgensen and Stiles, 
Curhon Assimilation, 1917; originallv publishe<] in the New PhytoU 
ogist, 1916-7). .An important nnuhod of <*.stiniating assimilutory 
activity under natural conditions by following the growth of the 
loaf area and of the dry weight of the wliole plant was first used by 
(irt^gory {Report Exper. & Res. .Ski. Clwshuni. 191H). and has htum 
employed by Briggs, Kidd and West (Annals of Applied Biology 
\'n., 1920). The permeability of the living cell is another UKimct of 
plant pliysiology which lias received nuicu attention; but although 
many obst^rvers have studied the rate of <?ntry or exit of substances, 
it cannot he said that great progress has hwn made in elucidating 
ihe mechanism of absorption, arninuilation and translocation. 
Measurcmonls of electrical conductivity have b(*en largely used 
for e.stimatitig the rate of iiassage of eUvlrolytes in or out of the cell, 
and methods bastxl on the rate of ilepla-smtilysis have also Imxmi 
employed. .Stiles and Kidd {Proe. Roy.Soc. II., 90, 1919) using carrot 
sliccr. and the coiuluclivily melh«)d, have estimated carefnlly the 
rate of the entry of the caliorns and anions of a numlnir of simple 
salts, the rate of entry U‘ing apj>arenlly related to the mobility of 
th(‘ ion.s. They haN'e confirmed (using, however, a more satisfactciry 
method) the work of Nalhansohn on the. balance betweem the 
concentration of salts inside and outside the cell. 'I hey show that 
with W(*ak external solution.^ there is a very marked “ htiaping up ” 
of material in the cell lor example, at equilibrium the concentra¬ 
tion of potas,siiim chloride in the cell may be 25 limes that of the 
external solution. The inwhanlsm of accumnlalion is obscure, but 
the equilibrium appears to follow the a(lsor|)tion law. That markc»d 
and repeatixl changes of nernioability can occ’ur in the living cell 
has luHin shown by Oslernout {Science, 35, 1912; Boi. Gazette, 59, 
1()I5; and other papers), who used the methtsl of measuring the 
effi'i t of various salts on the electrical resistance of a pile of discs of 
the thailus of Laminaria. The eltvtrical resistance is taken as a 
measure of the permeability to iems of the plustna membranes. 
Increases of 50% and (lecn‘as(‘s of 20% in the resistance could be 
sustained re])eat(jdly without injury. Leposchkin and 'Irondle have 
flemonstratcd that changes in permeability can Ikj brought about by 
light, and so must 1x3 normal phenomena in the life of the cell; and 
Blackman and Paine (Annals of Botany, 32, 1918), using the ekx:- 
trical conductivity method for determining the rate of exosmosis of 
electrolytes from the pulvinus of Mimosa, have been able to follow 
the change continuously and have demonstrated that although light 
increases and darkness decreases permeability, yet the sudden 
change from light to darkness causes a sudden small increase of 
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exosmosis which ie soon, however, followed by a rapid decrease. 
The question of the meaning of the growth pnxjess and its analysis 
have engaged the attention of many workers on both the animal 
and vegetable side. Robertson especially has applied an auto- 
catalytic equation to express the growth period of an ordinary organ, 
but as shown by Enriques it is only one of a number of possible 
equations. Mitscherlich (numerous papers from 1909 onwards in 
Landw. Jahrh., Land. VersuchsSlat.,i';ti'..) has put forward an equa¬ 
tion to express the relation of crop yield to external factors, ba.sed 
on the supposition that the increase of the deficient factor is effective 
in proportion to the departure of the yield from the maximum yield 
obtainable. V. H. Blackman {Annals of Botany, 33, 1919) ha.s laid 
stress on the fact that the plant increases on the continuous com¬ 
pound interest principle, since with increase of lejif area its capacity 
lor assimilation increases, and this leads to a still further increase in 
the rate of assimilation. The rate at which dry material is added, 
assuming it to be added continuously, is termed the " efficiency 
index.” 

J. C. Bose ha.s continued his invesligationH of the growth and 
irritability of plants {Researches on Irritability of Plants, 1913, and 
Transactions of the Bose Institute, 1918). He has devised a stxjcial 
instrument, the high magnificat ion CTescograpli, by means of which 
the elongation of plant organs can bo magnified more than a million 
times. By this in.sirument not only can very minute contractions 
and cxpun.sions lie oliservetl but also rhange.s which occur in as 
short a time as a fraction of a sicond. Bose has also investigated in 
great detail the various electrical responses to stimulation which 
plants exhilfit. He has shown, for example, that when a stem which 
contains movable starch grains in its endoderniis is placed hori¬ 
zontal, a marked differtmee of potential is to observed between 
some neutral point (such as a leaf) and the interior of the stem. It 
was further demonstrated by the ufu; of a pr(»bo, in the form of a 
hnc insulated platinum txfint wliicli could lie forced into the tissue 
of tile stem, tlial the difi'ereuct; of jxitential develo|x*rl is highest 
when the i>oint of th(j proln* is in roniaci w'iih the endoderniis of 
one .side of the stem, falls to a ininimuin when the probe reache.s the 
centre of the .stem, and rises again lo a maxiniuni (but W'ith the 
direction n*verM*<I) when the probi; reaches the cxulodermis at 
the other side of the stmn. I'hespipbservations provide additional 
evidence of the wri played by tlie statoliths of the endodermis in 
the gtHunmir resjlonse. 1 

In the field 01 In*ilal)ility the most important new point of view 
pul forward is that of Bluauw (Med. iawinate., VVagenuigon, 15, 91, 
1919) on the nature of the phototropic reaction. This investigator 
first conceniratiHl his attention on the effect of liphi as such, apart 
from light dirmion. He made a very' careful scTies of extieriments 
with the sporangiophorc of PHobolus and the h>'iK)roty! of Jleli- 
anthus. By an ingenious arrangement of mirrors the plant was 
illuniinatefi equally all round with electric light of \’arious intensities. 
'I'he rate of groNvih >v7is measurt'd every few minutiis, and thus it 
was determined that the ” light grovvih reaction," as Blaauw terms 
it, is a very complex efft*ci. Willi continuous light Phycomyces .show.s 
a latent jKjriod of 3-9 min., and thun the rate of growth begins to 
rise, reaching in 7-10 min. a maximum increase of 41-74%. The 
increase is followed b>' a fall and then scNcral rises and falls follow, 
the normal rate of growth Innng finally reachetl, exc ept with very 
high intensities. A similar result is obtained with Helianlhus, but 
the main effect is a rtHlurlion of growth instead of an increase as in 
Phycomyces. Blaauw explains plioioiropic efTit'ls as quite in- 
dejHjndeiit of light direction, hf>Idiiig that they are really due to 
the different intensity of the illumination of the two sides—as de 
Candolle maintained long ago. T he fart that both Phycomyces and 
Helianthus show a positive photoir^ipic ruaclion wdiilc the light 
growth r«tcl ion.s of the 1 wo areop])osilu in iialuru, is explained by the 
Ums-Uke action of the glassy sporangiophorc, which causes a higher 
light intensity on the further side. Biider confirmed this explanation 
for he has snown that by placing the sporangiophores in paraffin 
oil, which alH»lishcs the lens ai'tion, the response is n'jverscd. The 
root of Sinapis alho shows a negative light grow'lh reaction and nega¬ 
tive phoiotropisni, but here again, owing to the shajie of the apex, 
the side aw’ay from t he light is th(‘ more highly illuminat(*d. Blaauw 
claims tlial plants have no mtH'hanisni for the perct'plion of liglit 
direction, and that there Is no such thing as a real pliolotropic re¬ 
action, but only a light grow'th reaction. (V. H. B.) 

Ill, Chemistry of the Sap Pigments of Plants .—Flowers derive 
their tints from two very different cla.sscs of coloured com¬ 
pounds. termed jilaslid and sap pigments respectively. The 
former include chlorophyll, carrotin, xanthophyll and allied 
compounds, and are not soluble in water. Chlorophyll rarely 
enters into flower colourings, but compounds of the carrotin and 
xanthophyll group are responsible for most of the bright yellow 
and orange flower colours, whilst in the presence of anthocy- 
ans they yield browns, bronzes, etc. 

I'he sap pigments arc water-soluble glucosidc*6, and may in the 
main be subdivided into two groups. One group, the flavono and 
flavonul colours, contains compounds which, though usually present 
in the cell sap of flowers, rarely give rise to colour effects as tney are 
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pale yellow or colourlera unless in the form of alkali salts. In certain 
cases a fraction of a % of a carrotin colour may rover completely 
more than 20 % of a flavonol colour. The researches of A. G. rerkin 
and others have resulted iti the isolation and examination of a lat^e 
number of the members of this group, whilst the investigations of 
Kostanccki have led to their synthetic preparation. 

Colours of the second group of sap pigments are called anthocyans, 
(the glucoaidcs being termed anthoryanins; the nun^giucosides. 
anthocyanidins). They give rise to tlu* red. purple and blue colours 
in flowers, and owing to their brilliant effects, have long l>een the 
subject of Rpeculalion and rt^scarrh. It is only re<’ently however, 
that their chemical nature has !»(‘cn di.scloswl V\'iUsratter and 
Everest obtained the pigment of the cornflower in a pure state, and 
proved that it exists in the flowers as a glucoside. They also showed 
that by change in the condition of the cell sap one pigment may pro* 
ducc red, purple or blue colours: red in the presence of an acid cell 
sap, purple if the sap Iw neutral and blue if it contain the pigment 
in the form of an alkali salt. Indeed the same pigment (cyanin) has 
been isolated from n^l roses and from the blue cornflower. These 
observations have lx.'cn extended by Willstlitter and Mallison to 
show how when the ]>reM‘nce of pigments of the other groups is 
allowed for, all variations of flower colours can l)C exjdained. Shihati, 
Shibali and Kasiwagi havt^ recently put forward alternative sug¬ 
gestions to account for flower colotirs, but much of their experi¬ 
mental evidence has l>een shown by Everest to be untrustworthy. 
Other chemical work by Willstatter and by Everest has eluciclaied 
the chemical structure of anthocyan pigments, has shown that 
they are products of the reduction of the flavonols, and has led to 
their synthesis. 'Khc* accf>mpanying formulae show how closely 
anthocyan pigments are. related to the ycjilow flavonol compounds. 
( 1 .) represents kaompfeml, a flavonol isolated by A. G. Perkin from 
a species of larkspur, and (11.) represemfs pelargonidin, which is the 
anthocyan pigment [>rcsenT in the flowers of various species of 
pelargonium. 



A considerable number of these plgment.s has now been isolated 
in a pure comlition. It is interesting to note that the honour of hav¬ 
ing first prepared crj’slals of these pigments outside the plants falls 
to the botanist H. Moli.sch. Hoth in the yellow .sap pigments and in 
the anthocyans, the individual pigment.s only differ from other pig¬ 
ments of their own groui) the number and position in the molecule 
of OH, methoxy, or sugar groups. 

Before the relationship betwetm flai’^onol and anthocyan pig¬ 
ments had be(»n demonstrated by chemical means, much botanical 
work had Ixxjii carried out on this problem, notably by Whcldalc 
and by Keeble, Arni.strong and Jones. 'I'hcsc invc'stigatiuiis coii- 
firnied views cxpre.ssecl many years previously tliat there was some 
definite connexion betwwn the yellow .Haj) pigments and the antho¬ 
cyans. They also led to the b(jli(*f that the anthocyan pigments were 
formed from flavonols. 'J’his belief has l>een greatly strengthened by 
the proof of the close chemical relation.shin that exists Ixitwecn the 
two groups of pigments, and 1 .)y the wurlt of Everest, Willstatter 
and Comfx^s, wnich proved that flavonols couKl readily l>e converted 
into anthocyans. Moreover Everest has shown that in all probability 
the anthocyan present in the Bta( k Knight viola is arrompaniocl by 
the flavonol pigment from which it would be* produced by reduction. 

A number of flavonol compounds has Ikhjii found to exist in plaTitA> 
in the sugar frtx* condition, but thus far only one anthocyan has 
been definitely proved to exist in nature in the non-glucoside form— 
that occurring in black grapes. 

It is of interest to mention that whilst many of the yellow sap 
pigments have long been used as mordant colours for commercial 
dyeing processes, and are so still used to some extent in Europe and 
more m the East, the beautiful anthocyan pigments also have well 
marked tinctorial proix*rties and yield fine shades on tannin mor¬ 
dants. In the non-glucoside condition they have affinity for metallic 
mordants, but owing to ll>eir lack of fastness in washing their use to 
any large extent is commercially imjiracticable. 

Beyond the two main groups mentioned above, sap pigments 
exi.st which differ in constitution from the memlK*rs of the main 
groups. Doubtless the number of these will increase as investiga¬ 
tions proceed. An interesting case is that of the pigment of the 
“ Rod Pea Ciall ” recently i^yi^tigatod by Nierenstein. 

F'or reference to the litirittin’e see M. W. Onslow, Practical Plant 
Biochemistry (1920); M. WBeldale, The Anthocyanin Pigments of 
Plants (1915); A. G, Perkin & A. E. Everest, The Natural Organic 
Colouring Matters (1918); Shihati, Shibati & Kasiwagi, Jnl. /finer. 
Chem. Soc., vol. 41, p. 208 (1919): Everest & Hall, Proc. Roy. Soc, 


B. vol. 92, p, 150 (1921); Everest, 7 n/. Soc. Dyers Sf Colourists, 
vol. 34, p. 47 (1920); M. Nierenstein, Jnl. Chem. Soc., vol. 115, 
p. 1328 Ci9>9)- (A. E. Ev.) 

IV. Mycology. —The recognition of the primary importance 
of the physiological point of view as compared with the older 
morphological (or sy.stematic) point of view was prominent as 
the inspiration of perhaps the most important work in jilant 
pathology during the period iQio-20. In England the brilliant 
work of Blackman and his school laid the foundations for a 
scieiitilic knowledge of the physiology of infection by parasitic 
fungi. These studies have been concerned wilh Batrytis (Black¬ 
man and Wclsford, 1916); (Brown, 1913-17); CoUetotrichum 
(Dcy, 1919) and Synchytrium cndohioticum (Curtis, 1920). 

The study of specialised or adaptive para,sitisni has been followed 
with fruitful results. Tlie validity of the conception of “ bridging 
s|sKdes "—int'olving as it does a certain physiological plasticity of 
the fungus—wliich was accepted by Marshall Ward and Salmon, 
iias been alternately aflirnied and denied. Pnle-Kvans (1911) has 
as.seited that a rust when growing on the susceptible Kj hybrids 
may thereby become capable of infecting the immune parent used 
in the cross; Freeman and John.son (1911) have stated that barley 
acts as a " bridging siKtcits " for biologic forms of Puccinia f,raminis 
on other cereals. On the other hand, the numlxir of investigators is 
increasing who, working with isolated strains of the parasitic fungus 
uneier rigitliy cemtrolled c onditions, have found no evidence for the 
existence! of '' bridging hosts." The admirably systematized and 
patient researches of a lianei of workers in America, headed by Stak- 
man, scemtsl destine-d to solve this most important question cif tlie 
constancy, or plasticity, of the " biologic form.” The complexity of 
the problem may be gaiigeel by the fact tliat a considerable number 
(at least 22) of " biologic forms " of P. graminis on wheat have now 
been discovcresl—a fact explaining why the same! variety of wheat 
may be immune in one locality and susceptible in another (Stak- 
man, Piemeisel, Levine and Leach, 1917, 1919)' 

Spcjcialized parasitism has btsm stiidicsl also by Barrus (1918), 
who has found local " biologic foriiis ” of CoUelotrichum lindemuthia- 
num; by Uecd (1912-8) and Vavilov (1913) in the Erysiphaceae 
and by Fischer (1912-7) in the Uredineae. In England Wormald 
(1919), investigating the "brown rot ” (&/rr(>/iHm) disea.scs, has 
discovered the existence of two " biologic forms ” in .V. cinerea, of 
which one, capable of causing a blossom wilt and canker disease of 
the apple, is cliararterizcd by a more abundant secretion of oxidase. 
Bricricy (1919-20) aorking with single spore cultures of strains 
from a " mixed poiiulation ” of Botrytis cinerea ha.s shown that their 
phenotypic cliaracters arc modifiable but are six.-cirtc in relation to 
constant factors. 

As illustrating the physiological bent of many important rc- 
searches that liave Ix-en made, the following may be mentioned;— 
the relation of soil temperatures to rmit infection (Jones and Gil¬ 
man, i9i4-<>); (Tisdale, i9ib-7); (Edson and Shapovalov, 
1920); relations of temperature and huniidiiy to infection by 
certain fungi (Lauritzen, 1919); (Brooks and Cooley, 1917); re¬ 
lations of some rusts to the physiology of their hosts (Mains, ; 
chemical changes produced in host tissues (Hawkins, 1916), (Ro.se, 
1915); relations lietweeii climate .and disease (Stevens, 1917); 
influence of .soil conditions on Thielavia (Johnson, 1919) and Pseu¬ 
domonas cilri (Lee and Fulton, 1920); jihysiologicul studies on 
spin.arh showing " Mosaic " disease (True el al., 1918); effect of the 
" bl.ick rot ” fungus on the chemical composition of the apple 
(Cul|)epjx!r ct al., 1916). 

The bionomics of “ potato blight ” {Phylophthora infestans) 
have lasm much studied. The investigations of Melhus (1915) 
and Bethybridge (1911) have thrown light on the nature of the 
primary seasonal outbreaks; Cliiiluii (1911) made the notable 
disroveiy that oos|)orus are formed by the fungus when grown on 
a certain artificial medium—a fact confirmed by relhybridge 
ami Murphy (1913). Eriksson (1917-8) has slated that “ myro- 
plasm " and noii-restiug oti.smjres (Kicur in " bliglit-infectod " 
potato leaves; since, however, this ob-server now sees " iiiycoplasm ” 
in so many directions (rust on cereals, nist on hollyhock (1911), 
mildew on the gooselicrry) independent confirmation of its existence 
in at least one of the cases is necessary liufore the " mycoplasm ” 
hypothesis can lie accepted. Evidence in marked opposition to 
Eriksson's statements as to tlie primary outbreaks of liollyhock rust 
has lieen puiilislicd by Bailey CiQ2o). 

From the study of bacterial diseastis of plants, no previous period 
of ten ye.ars had seen the collection of so rich a harvest of facts. The 
indefatigable work of Erwin P'. Smith constitutes by itscli an in» 
valuable library of exact information. In his researches (1912-20) 
with Bacterium tumefaciens, the organism causing “ Crown gall ” 
in plants, proof has licen obtained that the gall formed at the puint 
of infection gives rise to tumour strands which pusli their way- 
through the surrountling tissues and develop secondary and tertiary 
growth!, analogous to what is found in animal sarcoma, carcinoma 
ami emliryoma. Numerous other workers, e.g. Morse (1917) in 
the United States, Doidge (1915-9) in South Africa, and Paine 
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(1917-9) in England, have been rapidly adding to our knowledge 
of this group of parasites. 

Among the notable outbreaks of plant diseases which have 
occurred arc the American gooseberry mildew {Spknerotiieca mou 
suvae) originally introduced from America and now fixed past all 
wadication in the fruit-growing countries of Europe; the terrible 
‘‘ wart disease of the potato (Synchytrium (ndobioticum) neglected 
in the earlv days of its appearance in Great Britain and now firmly 
entrenched in the Midlands, in Wales, in the seed-growing districts 
of Scotland and sporadically elsewhere in England, reaching in 1920 
to the great potato-growing county of Lincolnshire. On the Conti¬ 
nent it has appeared in Hungary, Holland, Sweden, Germany etc. 
Such is the virulence of this potato disease that in infested soil 
potato growing liecomcs imf)os.siblc unless recourse is had to an im¬ 
mune variety. The disease has been made the subject of much inter¬ 
national legislation, afTecting export trade. In 1918 it appcaretl in 
the United States in miners’ gardens among the coal-fieUls of Penn¬ 
sylvania; a strict quarantine has been establishetl round the infested 
regions, and a publicity campaign has been started in America with 
an organization and vitality unknown in Europe, the results of 
which later years will reveal. In South Africa, Australia and 
America the Citrus canker (Pseudomonas citri), originally intro¬ 
duced on a plant from Japan, has swept through the citrus planta¬ 
tions with devastating results. In South Africa the canker eradica¬ 
tion campaign up to 1919 had cost over £('>o,fx)o. In the United 
States the white pine Bli.ster Rust (Cronartium riliicola), which was 
introduced into America from Europe about 1892, continued to 
make steady progress in the white pine regions of the eastern and 
north-eastern stales, notwithstanding that for several years a 
coiirtiinated campaign by the State and agricultural organizations 
had been in progress, under which “ scouts and “ State eradication 
crews " destroyed wholesale the siiecies of Rihes which constitute 
the alternate host of this heteroecious Rust. In one survey of an 
area of 72 sq. in. in New Hampshire, one-fourth of the pines wa.s 
found to be infected. The Chestnut Hark disea.se (lindothia para¬ 
sitica), which appeared in 1904 in a park in New York, increased to 
such an extent tnat by 1921 losses of hundretls of millions of dollars 
had aln:ady been cau.sed and it threatened to destroy every chestnut 
wood in North America. This disease, prolialily introduced from 
Japan, girdles and kills the chestnut tree; its spores arc distributed 
from tree to tree by the wind, insects and birds. 

Renewed warfare (reminiscent of the Massacliusetts Barberry 
law of i;rss and the similar law in IJcnmark in 1903) has been 
declared in the United States against the barberry. In 1916 it was 
estimated that Black Rust (Puccinia graminis) on wheat caused a 
loss of nearly 200 million dollars in tile Uniled States. 'I'his Rust is 
heteroecious and field observations in the States have sliown that 
the aecidiostiores from tlie liarlierry start, in the spring, epidemic 
outiireaks of Rust on wheat. 

Another group of diseases which excites alarm in the United 
States and also in Europe is the “ Mosaic ” di8oa.ses or “ infectious 
chlorosis.” A proniinuiit American patliologist has said of this class 
oi diseases that " it gives one the cieeps,” so olwcure is the cause, 
so infectious is it and so increasingly prevalent on a rapidly increas¬ 
ing number of host plants (potato, tomato, toliacco, cucumlier, 
spinach, Ixian, red clover, sugar-cane, maize, grasses). The. investiga¬ 
tions of a iiand of workers, among whom may lie mentioned Allard 
(1914-8), Brandes (1920), Dulittlu (1920), Schultz el al. (1919), 
appear to show that the cause of these menacing diseases is an 
ultramicroscopic organism, rather than an enzyinu as previously 
supposed. On .some plants the disease is freely transmitted by cer¬ 
tain sucking insects, such as Aphides. In EurojK! the chief example 
is the disease of the iiotato called " Leaf curl,” the subject of im- 

i iortant investigations liy Appel (1911) (1915), Ouanjer (1013-20), 
))obv (iqii-5), Artschwager (1918), Neger (1919) and Murphy 
and \Vortley. 

The decade ending in 1920 was rich in investigations bearing on 
the scientific control of plant diseases. Stimnlatwl by tlie now 
classic discovery made liy BifTen in 1907, that the inlieritaiice of 
Ru.st resistance follows on Mendulian lines, workers in genetics 
(see Genetics) in many countries, e.g. Nilsson-Ehle, Biffen, Polc- 
Kvans, Stakman, Parker and Pienicisel, and H.aycs, Parker and 
Kurtzweill, have Ix^n engaged in the iiroeding of disease-resistant 
plants. It has been shown that resistance and susccptiliilily to Rust 
can hardly be considered as simple ciiaracters, the F2 results giving 
evidence in favour of the multiple faetor hypothesis. Immunity 
from, or resistance to, many dilTerent typos of fungous diseases has 
been sought for and found, either liy selection or cross lireeding, in 
many genera of economic plants. Varieties of beans and sugar-cane 
iniinuiie to ” Mosaic diaea.se " have been discovered (Reddick and 
Stewart, 1019); Earle (1919); Iksiiis immune to Culleiotrichum, 
found by Barrus (1915) and used in cross brissling by Burkholder 
{1919) and McRostle (1919); asparagus resistant to Rust (Norton, 
I 9 > 3 ).i resistance to citrus canker (Peltier, 1918); wilt (Fusarium) 
—resistant cottons, tomatoes, cabliages and flax (Orton); [lotatoes, 
English, German and American varieties, immune to “ wart dis¬ 
ease ” (Malthouse, Snell et al.); Worth (1919), Marlatt (1919); 

g itatoes immune to “ blight ” (Salaman, 1910); cereals immune to 
rysiphe. Graminis (Vavilov, 1913), Reed; hops immune to Sphaero- 
theca Humuli (Salmon, 1917-20). 
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Of g^t importance, economically, has been the scientific study 
of fungicides. The great work of Pickering (1907-12) in elucidat¬ 
ing the chemistry of " Bordeaux mixture ’ profoundly affected the 
method of making copper-containing washes. Adcfitional knowledge 
has been gained by the researches of Sicard (1914) and Vermorcl 
and Dantoiw (1914) in France, Ewert (1912) and WOber (1919) in 
Germany, M^ond and Halxirlein (1919) in England, and Butler (1914- 
20) in America. Cimingham and Barker (1911-14) showed that 
a biological rather than a chemical explanation holds good for the 
efficacy of copper-containing fungicides on the sprayed plant. 

A notable advance, accelerated in many countries by wartime 
o^anizations, has been made in the legislative control of plant 
diseases by the State. In most countries tne grower is now required 
!>>' law to notify the outlireak of certain infectious diseases of plants. 
In Great Britain “ wart disease ” of the potato (Synchytrium endo- 
bioticum) has lieen the subjtxt of numerous legislative orders, where¬ 
by the sale of " seed ” potatoes, and their import and export, are 
controlled, and the jjrower prohibited from growing susceptible 
y.iriolies of potatoes in affected districts. On the other hand, the 
Stale, liy a system of inspection, guarantees the purity of stocks of 
immune varieties. Otlier recent examples of legislation against fungi 
in England are the " Silver leaf ” urder of 1919 and the Onion Smut 
order of 1920. The former was introduced to try to save the ” Vic¬ 
toria ” plum and other valuable plums from being exterminated 
by the ” Silver leaf ” disease, now definitely known, through the 
work of Percival and of Brooks (1911-^), to be caused by the 
fungus Stereum purpureum. The grower is now required by law to 
Inirn the dead tree—or tiic dead wood of the tree—on which the 
Stereum fructifications are formed. This order, however, is ad¬ 
ministered as an educational rallier than as a punitive measure. The 
Unitetl States, in their efforts to stop the importation from Europe 
of new fungous pests, passed in 1912 a " Plant Quarantine Act,” 
under the provisions of wliicli the importation of all ^e-leaved 
siKs ie-s of Piniis from Eurojie and Asia was prohibited, for fear of 
their carrying liie white pine Blister Rust; also, potatoes coming 
from many Euroixian countries were excluded in fear of “ Wart 
disi'ase.” Later legislation has proliiliited altogether tlie importa¬ 
tion of plants into the United Slates except under special licences. 
In tins step South Africa has followed. In the Untied States, an 
Act to prevent fraud in the sale of fungicides and insecticides is in 
force,, and in Eiitdand, where during tlie World War the purity of 
cpinicr sulph.ate for spraying was legally gunrantoed, further legisla¬ 
tion to stH'ure thepiiriiy of lime sulphur and arsenical washes has 
been contcniplatcd. I.egjslaliye measures against plant diseases 
commonly affect international interests, and the first of what were 
planned as regular internutional Phylopalliological Conferences 
(interrupted, however, liy the World War) was held at Rome in 
1914. A Convention was signed al Rome by the delegates of some 
30 .states pietlging tliemselves not only to maintain an official 
phytopalliological service for the detection and suppression of 
certain diseases, t>ut also to nmiiuain institutes for scientific re- 
scarcli, so that state officers may be supplied with the best technical 
advice. Another tirnnch of slate activity is seen in the surveys of 
jilant di.srascs which are living made in many countries. The 
' Report ” (1918) of the American plant pathologists, compiled by 
Lyman and others, is a dnciimcm of alssorliing botanical and eco¬ 
nomic interest, anti from it can lie gathered a good idea of the wide 
development of extension work with field laboratories and of ” team 
work ’ in researcli now existing in the Uniled States. Similar 
organization for plant diseu.se siin'eys cxi.sts also in Germany 
(Apiicl, 1914). The Annual Reports of the Plant Diseases Branch 
of the Ministry of Agrirultiirc in England, anti the similar reports 
is.siied in Krnncc, Holland and other European countries, as also in 
India and our Colonies, are forming the basis for a world-wide census 
of plant diseases, the nwesslty for which has been so alily put for- 
wartl l>y Sorauer and Eriksson in Europe, by Butler in India and 
by the leading American plant pathologists. (E. S. Sa.) 

V. Soil SUrilaation. —Intensification of culture leads always 
to an increase in the soil flora and fauna, and among the forms 
that assume importance are many that arc directly or indirectly 
harmful to plants. 

It has been found that a simplification of the soil population 
leads to inrrea.sed productiveness and greater healthiness of crop. 
This simplification can lie brought about by mild killing agents 
which arc not too drastic in their effect—which will kill living 
germs, but not all spores. 

Steam heat is the most effective agent; it is so effective that it 
would always be adopted if questions of cost and convenience 
never arose. It not only kills animal pests, ova and larvae of 
eelworms, wireworms, woodlice, etc., and reduces fungi, but it 
also brings about a certain amount of useful soil decomposition, 
thus greatly facilitating the work of the food-producing organisms 
of the soil. Steam heat is used in two ways in the glasshouses 
of the Lea Valley in England: in one the soil is dug over, then 
covered with a large wooden tray under which steam is blown 
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for about an hour; in the other the soil is trenched in the itstuil 
way, but at the bottom of the trench is placed a grid made of 
iron piping perforated wilh holes through which steam is blown 
as soon as the soil has been replaced. The grid is then pulled 
out and placed in the next trench. The cost before the war was 
not less than £24 per acre, and in iqei it varied according to the 
thoroughness of the steaming from about £qo to £300 per acre. 
In small nurseries or private glasshouses baking the soil is usually 
effective and is much cheaper, a coke oven being worked at very 
little cost. There is, however, a limit below which the cost can¬ 
not be brought, and in practice 12 tons or more of coke are 
needed to steam an acre of soil. 

Attempts have therefore been made to find some chemical 
agent that will prove as effective as heat in dealing with undesir¬ 
able organisms. 

The method of investigation is to take each organism and 
find the toxicity of various chemical groupings. An example is 
as follows:— 


Amount required to kill Wirewniim. 
(Gram molecular weights.) 


Hasal SubstaTK'c 

Added Group ' 

One (ifoup 

Two (iroups 


Methyl 

54 

30 


Chlorine I 

26 

8 


Bromine , 

14 

— 

Benzene 

Iodine 

6 

— 

100 

Amide 

.I -5 

Non-toxic 


Nitro 

3 

Non-toxic 


Hydroxyl 

'•4 



Chlormethylcne 

0\S 

— 


Proceeding in this way it is found that chlorcresol and dichlor- 
crcsol are very effective, and they are U'ing studied on a large scale. 
Some comtilications arise from the fact that soil fiacteria have re- 
inarkalile powers of decomposing many poisonous substances such 
as carbolic arid, rre.sol, naphtlialene, etc., and in some rases the 
decomposition proceeds so rapidly that the substance disapix^ars 
licfore it has had proper time tri act. This difficulty is being met by 
the introduction of stabilizing groups. 

See E. J. Russell and II. B. Hutchinson, “ Partial Sterilisation of 
Soil,” Jour. Ag. Set. ipOQ, iii.. 111-144, 1913, v., 152 221; K. J. 
Russell and F. R. Pctnvbridge, Jimr. Ag. .SVi. tote, v., 86 tit; 
Jour. Bd. Agric. igi2, xviii., 809-826, 1913, xix., 809-827 and 1914. 
XX., 102; E. J. Russeli, Jour. Roy. Ilort. .Sac. 1920, xlv.. 237; I). W. 
Cutler and L. M. Crump, Artnah of Applied Biology (1920). 

(E. J. R.) 

VI. Ecology .—In the domain of ecology the most important 
work since 1910 has been the intensive study of the habitat 
conditions in a number of limited areas. It is on such data alone 
that broad generalizations can be safely based, but much more 
needs to be accomplished in tliis direction before the significance 
of the results obtained can be rightly estimated. Of these 
intensive studies it is possible here to indicate only a few. Of the 
numerous types of plant communities that have been investi¬ 
gated, forests and woodlands have received a large share of 
attention and well illustrate the chief lines of progress. 

Ooscriptive or primary survey work ha.s elucidated interrating 
points respecting the courses of the altitudinal ami laihir trin; limits. 
The meteorological conditions abot’e and immediately Iwlow' the 
timber line have been shown to exhibit an abrufU change associated 
with the cessation of shcltor, but the gradual upward extension (if- 
the tree zone is limited by climatic conditions of which the duration 
of the snow-free period is an important factor. Both in America 
and Switzerland a rise of the timber line has l>een noted on the 
larger mountain masses ami, as Brockmann-Jerosch has pointed 
out, the polar tree limit approaches the poles on the gmat con¬ 
tinental land masses whilst it rtx'edes Irom them in the (tcetinic 
regions of high latitudes. In other words, a continental climate Ls 
favourable to tree growth whilst an oceatiic climate is unfavourable 
except at low latitudes. Modifications of the altitudinal limber limit 
by soil and as|Tect have brought out the different demands and 
tolt^lW of individual As a consfqui’iic'c of such chanK**s 

limber zones rise to a higher altitude on south cx- 
posuresdry warm .soils whilst on north aspects not only arc 
the zones Wfller l)ut they may also be more luinicrous In Switzer¬ 
land, for example, siircessive zones of chestnut, lieech and larch 
tx'cur on slopes facing southwarcU whilst cm northern slojievH zonos 
□f silver fir~^nd spruce become intcrpolatecl. the lower limit of the 
latter beinjf apparently determinefl by the diminishin)^ rainfall The 
study of tne biology and physiology of the constituent torc?st spwi*^ 
ha»s««rved to demonstrate the adaptatbnal character of many of 
cheifMifent featurcb. i'he pcTicxlicity of tl>e hcrbai:eous vegetatiou 


is, for example, intimately related to that of the shrubs and trees 
above, (he assimilation of the more specialized members of the 
former being chiefly carried on before the canopy of the latter is 
complete. 

Again, it has Inxm shown that the optimum assimilation of such 
plants takes place in relatively wak illumination whilst their 
osmotic pressure, as in the plants of other habitats, is intimately 
relateil to the humidity of the environment. This has been shown to 
obtain in the case of some prairie species; even for the different 
parts of the .same individual and in the different seasons of the ye^r. 
InveKiigations of the soil conditions in relation to the plant covering 
have yielded promising results. Thus, the distribution of natural 
veg^tion seems to be largely associated with changes in such fac¬ 
tors as acidity, water content, humus content and proportion of 
liases. The study of the first named has nreived a great impetus 
during the jiasl few years, and in Sweden Hesscllman has shown that 
the a!>s<?nce of natural regeneration in many forests is connected 
with high acidity and deficiency of nitrates. 

Another aspect of vegetation is the change to be observed when 
th<t environment is aUeretl or the original plant covering removed. 
The investigation of such succession phenomena has already yielded 
important economic results in relation to the improvement of 
pasture. The work of W. (j. Smith in Scotland, of Dr. L. Cockayne 
in New Zealand and Prof, J. W. Bews in South Africa has drawn 
attention to the possibilities of artificial control of the natural suc¬ 
cession. This principle is capablt; of witle-snread application wherever 
natural vegetation has an wonomic value; but it demands as a 
preliminary an intensive knowledge of the ecology of the individual 
sjiecies. It is as an outcome of such knowledge that Oliver has sug¬ 
gested the use of the plastic plant in place of groynes in fore-shore 
control. 

On the philosophical side of the subject more has been written 
than the present stale of our knowledge or its usefulness warrants. 
An extensive literature has devclnpeil on the classification of plant 
communities but most of these centre around one or other of four 
main view-points. 1‘he first emphasizes the importance of soil 
conditions as the basis of clas-sification and i.s exemplified by the 
system proposed by Cola in H^io !)ased on his thwiry of osmotic 
c<laphisin. 'J'he second lays most stress on the physiognomy of 
the <*onstituents of plant communities and with this arc asstK:iatcd 
the names of Broclcmann-Jerosch, Clams, Kaunkiaor, Kubcl and 
Wanning. The third, associated with the American school, lays 
esiKH'ial stress on succession, and Clements, who ha.s done most to 
develop this view, classilk's plant associations according to the clima¬ 
tic climax of which they represent pha.se.s of developincnt. 'I'he 
fourth regards florislic composition as of paramount importancL 
and has lieen upheld by liraiin-Blanqnet, Du Rieiz, etc. 

'I'he first two aud tlie last tend to result in systems that are too 
artificial, whilst that of t'lemems demands a knowledge that wt* 
often do not }>osm*ss and tomls to segregate phases which, though 
developing along diverge^nt lines, are, reganlerl as plant communities, 
more closely related to one another than to the other phases of the 
same succession. Ecologj' is in much the sami* position as laxonomj- 
in the early days when sy.siems wore frankly artificial because ol 
the iiiadequacv of the knowledge to estalilisU a natural system. 
Doubtless in rmio we shall finrl that, as wilh plant groups, diflereni 
«‘ts of characters must In.* ustrd for different commuinries, but, in the 
meantime, thost* systems, however deficient, have served as an 
inspiration for valual>lc res<'arch which is yielding that knowledge 
on whu'h the rlassificalions of the future must he bu^*il.^ 

K'efkkisNCi-.s. — 'rhe chief literature prior to 1907 is cited by fla- 
liault {Hrogrcbir-us Rei Uotafiicae, 1907), whilst fur llic literature sub- 
s(?(pient to 1913 nderence should be made to the Journal of KcoloRy 
(1915 et seq.) and Kcolofiy (191H ct seg,), the respective organs ol 
thcj ikilish and Ainoriran etiological societies. The following niay 
be consulted either as illustrating t>articular aspects or as furnishing 
extensive bil>liographics; J. W. licws, 7 he Onmes and Oras^lands oj 
S. Africa O91H); J. Braun-Hlan(|uet, Lpj Crvcnnes mvrtdwmles 
(191 S)t H. Brockman-Jerosch, “ Der Einfluss des Klimacharakters 
auf die Verlireitung der IMlanzeii und Pflanzengesellachaflen.’ 
Englcrs Jahrh. (1913); “ Baumgrenze und Klimacharakler Ber 
d. ScMvcitz. But. Ges. (1919). K. 1 C. Clements Riant Succenswn 
(1916), B. Cockayne, papers dealing wilh New Zealand grassland 
A Z. Jour, Afirir. (T919). H Hessellman. papers on nitrate forma¬ 
tion in soils, Ur Meddclandrn Fran Rtaten SkofiJorsokanstalt {1917B 
C. E. Moss, Vernation of the Peak Di.sirict (191.3); E. J. Salisbury, 
“The Significance of Calcicnly,'' Joht. hcolo^y (1920); W. G. 
Smith, “The Improvement of Hill Pasture, ’ Scottish Jour Ae^tc. 
{1918); A G. Tanslcy, “ The Classifk-aiion of Vegetation Jour, 
Ecology (1920); Types of British Vegetation (ed. by A. G. Tansley, 
1911). (K. J.S.) ^ 

VIT. HorliruUural Exploration.— 'Rotumcal exploration in 
relation to horticulture centred during TOio-20, as in the pre¬ 
ceding decade, in S.-E. Asia, particularly in western Chi^. 
The gradual acquisition from all parts ol the world of spciiWB 
ncTv to cultivation has proceeded on a steady course, btft the 
novelties from the East so far surpass in number, and w aome 
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wuys m interest, those from other regions as to warrant our speak¬ 
ing of this Chinese invasion as the dominant feature of plant 
introduction since the opening of the 20th century. 

I-ixpIorers have diaenvered the richest relic of the Palaearctic 
flora, its richness conditioned by an unique assemblage of deeply 
riven, snow-clad mountain ranges traversed by three mighty rivers 
—.Salween, Mekong, Yangtsc-of parallel course north to south 
separated by narrow divides, also deeply incised, across the monsoon 
trend. A paradise of spe<'ies in the making! The first exploration 
with declared horticultural aims, tempted by records of the finds 
of French missionaries and Henry’s womlerful Ichang collections, 
was that of Wilson, in i8gg, who made We.slern Htiiieh and .Szechwan 
his field of^work duritig the succeeding 14 years, later pa.ssing east¬ 
wards to Korea and hormosa. He was followed in 1004 by Forrest 
^lill exploring—who took Yunnan and adjacent Tibet and N.-E. 
Hiirma for his sphere. Through these pioneers thousands of new 
species have come to our ken. Later exiilorers who have affected 
horticulture have been Purdom in Kansu, Kingdon Ward-still 
®>jploring—in the same area as Forre.st, hkirrcr in Kansu and, later 
with Cox, in N.-E. Upper Burma. Among the horticultural prizes 
and the plants of economic value that have come to us through these 
explorations in the shape of shrubs and trees, there are some two to 
three hundred new s[)eries of rhododendron alone, and amongst 
herbaceous plants primula gives us far over a hundred noveltire. 
Genera—to name a few —that are prominent in the number of 
new S])eriea of shrubs and trees, indicating clearly the nature of the 
flora and the plants .added to cultivation, are; acer, almis, berberis, 
betula, buddleia, carpinus, clematis, cornus, coryltis, cotoneaster, 
Crataegus, deutzia, euonymus, fraxinus, hytlrangea, ilex, ligiistrum, 
litsca, lonicera, magnolia, photinia, pieris, [xipulus, primus, pyrus, 
quercus, rhododendron, rosa, rubus, salix, siniiax, spiraea, styrax, 
syringa, tilia, vaccinium, viburnum, vitis; of conifers, allies, ketelistria, 
picea, pimis, tsuga. Similarly amongst herbaceous plants some of the 
noteworthy genera .are; aconilum, adenophora, allium, androsace, 
anemone, aster, codonopsis, corydalis. cremaiithodium, cyananihum, 
delphinium, didissandra, dr.acocephalum, gontiana, impatiens, iris, 
lilium, lysim.achia, ineconopsis, notiKa haris, oreocharis, pedicularis, 
pleionc, polygonum, polcntilla, primula, rheum, roscoea, saxifraga, 
sedtim, senccio, silenc, trollitis, thalictrum. 

To the west of this partially explored region lies a vast area un- 
exploreil extending to Bhutan, whence, ere long, riches, perhaps in 
diminishing amount, will be gathered. C ooper at the Himalayan 
end of this area has done splendid exploration work over Clriffitli's 
ground in Bhutan and further east, enriching horticulture with 
many good plants. 

Apart from the tiew .species which these explorations have brought 
to hortirtiltiire, two biological problems of horticultural interest 
are toiichctl especially by tne work of Forrest. One is raised by the 
iiiodification of form observed in the direction of specific differentia¬ 
tion exhibited by single phyla in relation to the multiplicity of 
environmental coridition.s offered by the exceptional physical con¬ 
struction of the region. It suggests [xissible reault.s—positive or 
neg.ative-j-bcaring upon evolution through correlation of plants in 
nature with similar forms in cultivation. The other—that of 
humus plants growing on limestone—immediately eoiiccriis horti¬ 
culture in view of the fact that rlKxlodcndron, for instance, cannot lie 
grown in ciilliv.ition upon a limestone soil. That so many of the 
rhododendrons collected b>' Forrest have their leaves densely covered 
by a penetrating myeelium makes the suggestion admissible that the 
fungus of mycorrhiza has migrated from the uncongenial lime-soil 
environment to the leaf to function there—forming a myeopliyllon — 
as a nitrogen-adjuvant. The following-tip of these discoveries is for 
the future. ( 1 . B. 11 .) 

VIII. Getwnil Morphology .—The wider problems of the origin 
of plant life on this world, its relation to animal organism, and 
above all (he evolutionary iirogre.ssion of the flora of the land 
surface, have claimed the attention of succestsive generations of 
botanist.s. The older deductions of the Ilofraeister school were 
admirably and lucidly summed up and amplified by Bower 
(igoS) in The Origin of a Land-Flora, and this book has .so held 
its own as a text-book that there has been little to add to it. In 
a posthumous volume Arber (tgzo, Dmmum Floras) attempted 
even to visualize the actual geological epoch at which the 
transition took place from archaic aquatic algae to the first 
types of land-vegetation, as expressed in the change from a 
Lower Dcvoniiin flora of Thallophytcs to the Upper Devonian of 
Archaeoptcridae. Apart from the intensive investigation of the 
vestigial races of I’teridophyta of the present day, or of the 
recent debris of Palaeozoic times, it is possible to approach the 
subject indirectly, and to stale the nature of the problems to 
be solved from the new view-points opened up in connexion with 
the earlier phases of plant life on the world surface by the 
consideration of conditions of life in the sea. 

XXX.-J(i 


Since early papers by Luther (i8m) and Boldin (1901) on the 
relation of ihe reproductive celts of fresh-water algae to flagellates, 
the Flagellar iheorj' has entered on a new pha.se to the extent that it 
is now frixdy accepted that all phyla of plant-life, as also all animals, 
must 1)0 based on a ilagelUte ancestry; that motile reproductive 
cells have not been evoTved specially for the repnxluctive imriiose.- 
which they scTve, but indicate the retention of an older phase oi 
aquatic existence. To this may be .added the recognition by pro- 
tistologists (Doflein, iqifi) of the fart that the autotrophic (plant) 
fltigellale must be regarded as.the tirecursor of all heterotrophic 
and anintal flagellate phj la; while the va.sl variety of marine or¬ 
ganism in w'hich the flagellated phasi- is still dominant or readily 
regained in reproductive stages implies that it is to the pelagic 
flagellates that one must look for conceptions of the origin of higher 
organism, rather than to the Amoeba of fresh water or sea fiottom. 
As showm by; l’a.srher (1917), the amoeboid habit may be attained 
secondarily, in i-onnexion with available substratum, in any line of 
elementary flagellate evolution. In this way the conclusion appears 
inevitable, not only that life as we know it aro.se in the .sea, but 
from the material of sea water, as the iihysico-chemical con.stitution 
of protoplasm suggests at the present day. Since no other factors 
but those of ix-lagic water and solar railiation are required to deter¬ 
mine the physiological and structural response of such living zoids, 
a phase of continuous deep water o\ er the entire world surface must 
have obtained to give rise to such " plankton ” organism. The cell- 
uiiit, of which all higher life is composed, thus represents the soma 
attained ill such an environment, establisheil for all time with 
nuclear mechanism and faculty for division and fusion, as also all 
plasmic functions and assets inherited as the cell equipment of 
plant and animal organization. 

It is to the sea that one tnust look for the incipient syntheses of 
early life, aiul the introduction of land or sea bottom within the 
photic zone will Iciid to the progression of att,arhed organism (lior- 
mon) w'hich responds to the more elaborate factors of water plus 
substratum. With the assumption of a sessile habit on the [lart of 
origimally free zoids (>f the plankton, the attached plant or animal 
proceeds to a Ixinthic phase of existence, and in the case of .auto¬ 
trophic zoiils it liegins to be possible to define the scoiie of algology. 
The cell soma becomes enlargetl and multiple as it successfully 
solves the (iroblem of increa.sed nutrition by a surface area exposed 
to a medium which is ronslantly renewed .so long as the capacity for 
attachment is unimpaired. As opposed to the successful det.achmnnt 
of preslatoia' anintal organism (nekton), the dt'tached autotrophic 
plant fails from impoverished nutrition. The development of the 
alga] soma thus follows the infinite series of compromises lietwcen 
maximum surface for nutrition and minimum exposure to mechan¬ 
ical strain, from <|uii>t dark levels to illumined aurface-zonus of 
rough waiter, giving rise to morphological differentiation of branch¬ 
ing axtw, powing points, laminar extension, and ultimately to mas¬ 
sive highly differentiafixl shoot-systems with rainuli subserving 
attachment w'hich come within the more popular cotinotation of 
plant-form. In all such cases, however, exigencies of racial continua¬ 
tion imply a resumption at some period of tile older plankton- 
soma, and in this pha.se phenomena of sexual fusion may be main¬ 
tained; to attain a more complex differentiation (sex-distinction) 
as the waistagp of protoplasts in reguinini; the Sessile contiition, on 
a sulistratnm increasingly occu])ied in a violetitly agitated medium, 
may he brought under control. 'I'he dei;elopnient of algal form and 
volume commonly' runs jiarallel w'ith increasing speci.alization of 
sexual and asexual reproductive mechanism. The latter implies 
that a cytological alternation may be requisite in the life cycle. 
Highly s|)ecialized growth-forms of the benthic soma of autotmphic 
plants^ parallel the cqu.ilU' adv.ancing lienthic somata of holozoic 
nutrition (sponges, hy'droids); and in both very comparable differ¬ 
entiations of sexual cells, sexual organs, and the retention, at any* 
nite on the part of the male gamete, of the older flagellated soma 
illustrate the parallelism of the biological iirolilems. 

From such highly organized somata of the sea the flora of the 
land takes origin, both as compulsory transmigrants on the first 
exposed land-surfaces, anti as left residual in water now reneweil by 
atmospheric precijiitarions as " fresh,” and devoid of much of the 
essential food salts. .Starvation in fresh water and desiccation on ilry 
land become the determining factors of all advancing land-vegeta¬ 
tion; though in the rase of the latter the implied light-supply may be 
far in excess of older photic relations, as the oxygen capacity of the 
atmosphere again is beyond the available free supply of the water. 
The insistent problems of the land plant are mechanical support and 
orientation in the lighter medium of the air, protection from ex¬ 
treme loss of water, absorption and conduction from an attachment- 
surface following separation of the absorptive and photosynthetic 
tracts, and the adjustment of older reproductive organs to the 
exigencies of dispersal by air-currents instead of by moving water. 
In this way the inherited equipment of the .algal soma is specialized 
and amplified to meet the new requirements. An epoch in which 
such natural selection may be rigorous over long-continued ages of 
slow progression and regression, has t>een visualizeil as a [leriod of 
” Transmigration,” effecti'd in situ, as the .sea-bottom may be 
partially exposed or again covered by oscillating changes in the 
earth's crust over geological epochs, as the net result of foldings of 
the surface-l.ayers. Older laminar ramuli of algae attain further 
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elaboration of mechanism, orientations, and anatomy as “leaves"; 
attachment-ramuli exaggerate their absorbing function as they 
penetrate massed decaying m.aterial, now for the first time asso¬ 
ciated with minute hetcrotrophic organisms .is bacteria, constituting 
the first .soil. Internal and effete cell-units storing waste [xilysac- 
charidc of photosynthesis are utilized as mechanically supporting 
fibres; others from a w.iter-.storing function attain a conductive 
significance as iracheides; intercellular spaces ant elaborated in 
connexion with a transpiration mechanism which now becomes the 
only means of obtaining food-ions of inorganic, nature. Most re¬ 
markably and constantly the asexual spore-tetrads, following nieiosis 
in an asexual generation (as in Diclynla ami Kloridcae). arc utilized 
as air-bome sportts: while the sexual gametes retain their older 

f ilankton mechanism of sexual fusion in an aqueous medium, so 
ar as this may be available I'roiu such beginnings ari.se the Bryo- 
phyta (Mosses) in which fertilization in silu is as.s<K'iated with the 
more or less comtilete parasitic decadence ol the siKire-pnaliicing 
generation, and the Pteridophyta (Ferns), in which great perfection 
of the free asexual laiul-plaiit is associated with a sexual phase re¬ 
duced to a mere protonenia stage with precociou.sly effective sexual 
organs, correlated with a minimum period in which the noces.sary 
water may be available; and .<«>ri of tetraspores are ailapted to a 
sporangia! mei-h.mism which will dehisce in the air. 

No plant-phylum which had not previously attained to a two- 
phase cycle nas niade good on the land; since following the attain¬ 
ment of fertilization in silu the asexual spores of the complementary 
gentsration or " [lerson " were reipiireu for a disiH-rsal function. 
Higher types of liind-vegetation follow the I’teridophyte progression, 
fxissing on to the evolution of the seed habit as S[)erinatopliyta: 
m so titling expressing the successful methtid of evatliug problems of 
the utiliz.ition of frtv external water for the plankton prixess of 
fertilization. Much residual algal life of simple category' persists 
as heterotrophic races of fungi, in which the problem of acguatic 
cross-fertilization is largely sob'ed by eliminating it altogether, or 
retaining inttchanism in the merest vestigial expressions. Suggc.s- 
tiona as to the time invtilvetl in such evtilut ionary progressitin have 
been emphasized by thita for the decay of ratlio-active minenils, 
as affording a time-chart by means of which geologictil epochs may 
be approximately estimated. _ The d.ltutu of 300 million years for 
the Carboniferous and Devonian, in which fore.st-trix's of coniferous 
habit are known to have exi.stetl, as also the Rliynia group of the 
Lowor_Devonian which may express extretne tyixis ol I'teridophyta 
or limiting ra.ses of Bryophyta, apiiears but of small xalue iu the 
evolution of sitch high-grtide land organisms as timlx'r tnsis from 
ntere marine algae. A general estimate of z.otxi million years for 
the first stages of transmigration may not appear excessive; and 
behind this stretches the indefinite range of the evolution of the 
algal scries, to the more remote epochs of the plankton-iihase of the 
evolution of the cell in all it.s manifold possibilities and controlling 
functions, from the material of seti water alone, ^'et iu these re¬ 
spects there ran be little doubt that the autotrophic plant, as the 
sole response of what is termeil life to the biological factors of ancient 
seas, is more likely to be a sure guide to the history of the more 
modem world than any biologically unsupported and ixiually 
fragmentary testimony of the rocks. IToin tlie standpoint of con- 
ventioiuil views of " descent ” the story of evolution now liecomes 
the history of biological and physiological progression to higlier 
horizons as determinetl by changes in the condition of the external 
environment, of which residual iilant-groups, each as ab.solutely cut 
off liehind as non-progressive in other respects, remain as “ Land¬ 
marks of Limitation ” to point the way the progres.sion has pa.ssed, 
as wholly isolated genetically as if the inde(xmdunt creations of an 
older philosophy, yet all meeting in the phase ol the common 
initial medium of the sea. 

Sec Bower, Origin of a Land Flora (190S); Doflein, Prolnsnatikunde 
(1916); Pd.scher, Archiv fur Proli.'ilenkundr 3(1 {1917); Kidston and 
Lang, " Rhynia," “ Hornea," Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. (1920); 
Church, “ Building of an Autotrophic Flagellate,” “ Thiassiophyta 
and the Stibaorial Transmigration," Oxford Botanical Memoirs, i. 
(id'd): “Somatic Organization of the I’haeophyceae,” ibid. 10, 
(1920); .\rber, Devonian Flora.! (1921). (A. 11 . C'H.) 

IX. Anatomy and Palacohotany. —Progress in anatomical, 
and in palaeontological Botany essentially go htind in hand. 
The discoveries of well-i>etrified new forms of fossil plants, which 
are often difficult of identification, lead to more critical examin.a- 
tion of the structure of recent plants, and thus bring to h'ght 
interesting features in the latter. Yet both the methods pursued 
and the type of material available for the botanist and palaeo- 
botanist tend to differ. Knowledge of the anatomy of the fossil 
Angiosperms, for instance, has been naturally restricted owing 
to the scarcity of material other than of Tertiary age; while the 
isolated fragments of 'I’crtiary wood have not attracted any 
particular attention in recent years, largely owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of mastering the overwhelming mass of living species with 
iwkich they have to be compared. The origin and phylogenetic 
i»..t 


source of the Angiospcrmic families is thus still wrapt in mystery 
in spite of various theoretical conceptions. The only secure 
fact is that in geological time corresponding to the Wealden in 
Great Britain, and approximately to the Neocomian of the 
world, no reliable material of Angiosperms of any sort has yet 
been discovered. Claims to have identified Angiosperms in 
these or earlier rocks are not substantiated, and originated from 
such errors as incorrect diagnosis of ferns possessing reticulated 
venation like Dictyophyllum (see exposures by Berry, 1911, and 
Stojies, 1915). 

The earlie,st authentic Angiosperms are found in the Lower Green¬ 
sand or Aptian of Great Britain. The flora of this epoch was mark¬ 
edly distinct fromthatof the Wealden, which is of the Jurassic type; 
that of the Lower (.Ircensand, on the contrar>’, was a rich, mixed 
flora, including many varieties of enniferous woods, the famous 
Benneltites Gibsonianus described by C'amithers, and other Bon- 
nettitalmn plants, and, in particular, several Angiospertuic woods. 
The systematic txisition of these Angiosperms is scarcely determin¬ 
able, owing to the fact that modern plant anatomi.sts have not yet 
codified the significance of woody structures in the living genera in 
s|iite of t he extensive Ix-ginning made by Moll and Jannsonius. The 
petrified features of the ancient genera Cantiu, Woburnia, Suhulia, 
Aptiana and Ilythia are in no way “ primitive ” or pseudo-Angio- 
•spermic, but exhibit typical features of highly organized Angio- 
s|>ermic timbers. Henire the origin of the Angiosperms remains 
obsctire, and a problem to lie solved only by the discovery of the 
anatomical features of Angiosperms of an even earlier age. 

The American school headed by Jeffrey, although contributing 
little to the description of new fossil Angiosixirms, has worked on t he 
problem of their descent on the basis of a .series of well-defined 
thc-ories. Jeffrey's main thesis is that the herbaceous forms are less 
irimitive than the woody, and "the degenerate herb is derived 
roin ance.stral forms enararterized by woody stems.” While 
Jeffrey's i-onelusions and deduetious are not universally aeeepted, 
workers of his .school have contributed handsomely to the aeeumula- 
tion of data from living forms, and his text-book of anatomy at¬ 
tempts to bring out guiding principles, chief among which is the 
" Doctrine of f'onservative Organs," springing from Scott's ob¬ 
servations on the C'ycadales, and the “ Ifoetrine of Reversion.” In 
Britain no comprehensive theori-tieal work on general anatomy has 
apiKiared recently. The anatomy of seedlings has lieen pursued 
(llill and Thomas), but, unfortunately, has no corresponding de¬ 
velopment in palaeontological works owing to their tenuous rarity. 

F'rom rocks of Palaeozoic age onwards, well-petrified Gymno- 
sperms are constantly being discovered, and the study of their 
structures has ni'Ci'ssitated the ree.xamination of all the modern 

f jenera. A steady output of memoirs dealing with the anatomy ol 
iving and fo.ssil gymnosperins has been maintaiued (sue in jiarticular 
the works of Sewarri, (iroom, Stoties, Gothan, Thom.son, llollick 
and Jeffrey, Coulter and Chamberlain, and others). While the 
Knglish school lune in the main added wherever piissible new data 
on the ris-ognizisl aci'eptisl lines of the generic grouping, Americans 
tiniler Jeffrey have actively maintaiued the heterodox view that the 
Araucarineae are less primitive than tin- Abietineae, basing most 
of their generalizations on the minuti.e of tracheid structure, 
which appeared clearer and more dogmatic guides so long as com¬ 
paratively little was known of the infinite variety of the Me.sozoie 
forms, but which have become .self-contradictory as generic or even 
siKX'ific diagnostic features when such a wealth of material as is now 
avail.able has been examined. 

'I'he jirimitive Palaeozoic gx-mnosperms are gradually becoming 
very well known from the relatii'e fret|ueucy with which their stems, 
leayi's and other parts are found iK-lrifuxl. The most notable recent 
addition to the group is the exceptional little flora of plants from the 
very liase of the Carlxiniferous of Kentucky (six: Scott and Jeffrey) 
which liears considerable likeness to the primitive Saalfeld flora 
described long since by linger. 

Anatomical work on the large group of \he'Bennettitales (which 
became entirely extinct liefore the Tertiary period) has yielded re¬ 
sults of morphological and phylogenetic importance, and enriched 
general concepts of fructification and sued structure. Such work, 
initiated in 1870 by Carruthers, with his acute determination of the 
type fossil, remained for long in abeyance owing to the dearth of 
material in Britain, but was continued on the Continent in the last 
decade by Lignier and recently in Kngland by Stopes. Studies on 
this group were actively (lursued in America by Wieland, the main 
results of which are collected in his two inagnificenl volumesdmer- 
iran Fossil Cycads, from which the diagrammatic restoration of the 
peculiar fructifications and many interesting points of vegetative , 
anatomy have proved a mine of information for theorizers. The 
view that the Kennettitales were ancestral angiosperms was, tem¬ 
porarily at any rate, held by a numlier of leading liotanists and 
received definite expression by Arber and Parkin. This view, how¬ 
ever, is not built on a sufficiently .secure anatomical foundation. 
The vascular peculiarities and vegetative appearance of the Ben. 
ncttilalcs arc so closely allied to those of Cycads still living that their 
complex gymnospermic fructifications are best looked upon as no 
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more than a specialization on ** prophetic ” lines by a cohort which 
iHtcamc^ extinct, comparable to another specialization in another 
fanulv in an earlier epoch, viz. the “ secd-like ” structures of the 
tree lorms of the Lepidodendmns, which though truly Lycopodia- 
ceous, develo^d “ seeds.” Another liranch of the great Mesozoic 
poup, the Williamsoniaceae, may prove to be Ixitter accredited 
torerunners of some angiospermic cohorts. The small form William- 
soniclla, described by Thomas from the Jurassic, has an interesting 
and suggestive morphology. Anatomical work on the genus, how¬ 
ever, still awaits the discovery of suitably prtiserved material. 

Interest in the Cycads proper, slimulateif in the preceding decade, 
has been continued. I heir fructifications and general anatomy have 
searchingly c.\amimKi for primitive features (Matte, Stopes, 
Chamberlain, Sewanl, VVorsdell), but .still remarkably little is known 
of the geological history or early structure of the Cycads proiier. 

Anatomical work on Ptcridophytes has made steady progress, 
as Ls evHhmced by the coiisidijrabk* enlargement of the first vtilume 
of the new edition of Scott’s classic ” Studies.” Data of interest to 
anatomists have l>een rhiofly baserl on Coal Measure sixjcies, filling 
in supplementary details in pr<*viously well-established .schemes. 
The most important contribution in this connexion has i>een the 
thorough handling of the Osmundaceae, made possible by dis¬ 
coveries of Well-petrified Mesozoic and Tertiary sj>eck*s (stjtj in 
Mrticular the series of Memoirs by Kidston and (iwynne-Vaughan), 
•rom an anatomical stutly of a series of siK^cios, the authors were 
able to present a phylogenetic sequence in the evolution of tlu? 
faniily from Palaeozoic times, and held that the group aros<; from 
solid protostelic ancestors. Their view has been substantiated by 
the recent discovery of a true i>rotosteUr Osnuindaceous form. The 
Holryopteridoae, with th(‘ir intricate series of stelar variations c<.ni- 
linued to receive detailed consideration (see Hertrand, Scott, Za¬ 
lessky, Ciordon and others) in the last deca<le, anrl are now very 
thoroughly known. A fern of wide geological distribution and of 

S eculiur anatomical structure was at last made clear by the work of 
[idston and Cwynne-Vaughan on Tcmp.skya. Access to the original 
paper published in Russia is ditTiculf and reference should also be 
made to Stones, 1915. The work of Schoute on the i)ranching of 
the Pteropsicla should be road in C()nn<?xion with Tcnihskya which had 
an extraordinary, massive trtH>*forn-liko trunk, njally Iniili up of a 
weft ol fine solenostelic stems, pctioh*s and roots. Although ana¬ 
tomical work (liy 'Tansloy, Lang, .Vwarcl and others) has l.oon done 
on various genera of nreni ferns, good iKJtrified material from the. 
Mesozoic or Tertiar>' is either \ery scarce or has not received that 
anatomical attention which makes if p(»ssi]»le to demonstrate the 
phylogenetic series rtmmrted with th(! liigher families of recent 
ferns, such as Kidston and Ciwynne-Vauglian have presented for 
the Osmunilaceae. Vet when* .nnalomical studies have Ixjen under¬ 
taken oil recent genera, as by Lang on the Ophioglossaceae, they are 
largely Inlluenced by the general principles of palawbotany and 
lh(* Th(*mi* (as a s<»rt of leit-motif) of the sulitl ance.stral stele, runs 
through such work. 

Of the lower Pteridojihytes, our knowledge of those impressive 
members of the LyropoiHaccae, the Lepid<»(Iendroi(l .series, was al¬ 
ready es.sentmlly cstal>lislie<l, and in the last (Ux'afle has merely 
received detailed amplification. 

In the more primitive groups, however, great advances have 
recently bwn made through the active interest taken in the De¬ 
vonian flora by Halle (jf Norway, wlio descrilied the morpholt»gy 
and part of the structural details <if a numl>er of noteworthy species. 
This was soon followed liy Kidston and Lang, to whom were en¬ 
trusted the plant materials of the now famous Rhyvia cherts. The 
Psilopkylon of Dawson, so long n»l(*gatf*fl to insigniftcanre and l»y 
many <'onsidered to repre.sent mcrel>’ imtx.Tfert fragments, has thus 
suddcnlv become of great interest. In the Scottish cherts are well- 
peirifiod genera who.se anatomy shows ver\' much the type of 
.structure postulated .so long before bv Dawson. Sfwrangitcs of 
Halle, Rhynia, Ilornea, Astcroxylon of Kidston and Lang represent 
the carli(;st known land jdants, and though varying in details, all 
show a remarkable simpheity of structure and arrangement of their 
aerial sterns and terminal sjxirangia. Thes<* plants are stimulating 
discussion on the origin of land plants, tin? evolution of the Ptcrido- 
phyics Jroni the lower groups, and the morphology of the v'arious 
organs in higher plants, and their anatomy is of dtx^p morphological 
and phylogenetic significance. 

Anatomical work on the Bryophytfs still has to confine itsrdf to 
living forms because fossil.s are almost non-existent. Various fea¬ 
tures of the last-described group of new fo.ssil.s, however, are highly 
suggestive for tho.sri who consider the nhylogeny of Uie mossi^. That 
isolated family, the Characeae, is w(;ll represented in many deposits, 
and has been .seriously taken in hand by Reid and Groves with full 
examination of the anatomy of many beautiful fossil forms. 

In palaeontological as in modern anatomy, observation is gener¬ 
ally concentrated on the vascular tissues, and particularly on the 
and character of the wood. Thi.s leads not infrequently 
to difhculties for the palticobotanist, who sometimes finds in his 
s[Xirimen3 other portions of plants which are difficult to diagnose 
owing to the [iractical neglect of the comparative .study of such 
organs by ret’cnt boianist.s. For instance, especially since the 
nirthod ” was popularized by Nathorst, the study of 
the ‘ mummified ” cuticles from fossils of all kinds has brought 


into prominence the general ignorance concerning the diagnostic 
value and main characters of the stomata and epidermal cells among 
recent plants. 1 he palaeobotanist, therefore, has had to investigate 
groups of living forms to effect his own comparisons. This in small 
genera of gyinnosperms has not been crushingly burdensome, and 
has resulted in considerable additions to our knowledge of the 
details of recent forms (stx* Herry, Halle, Thomas, Bancroft, Antev 
and others). But for workers among the more extensive families 
of recent angiosjwrms, comparisons have become overwhelmingly 
arduous. Recognition of the “ mummified ” or semi-preserved seeds 
of angiospcrms found in Tertiary deposit.s has become a work of 
the highest .sixx:iaHzation in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Clement 
Reid, who have greatly t*xtended our knowledge of recent deposits, 
both in Rngland and on the European Continent. 

In the above paragraphs the more botanical and phylogenetic 
aspe«!ts of plant anatomy have been considered. Bui the palaoo- 
botanist has other functions, and he finds wider fields of appheation 
for an anatomical knowledge of fossil species. The value of the 
anatomical .structures of the leaves, stemsand soon of fossils of given 
localities and epochs in determining the nature of the climates of 
the pa.st has long Ikhmi recognized, and in the la.st decade this subject 
has chiefly b«*n pursued by Berry in America, who has extensively 
.siirveyerl the Uj)}x.‘r Cretaceous and Tertiary climates and dis¬ 
tribution of species. In the southern hemisphere, that ” terra 
incognita,” the Antarctic, has b(!en a little illuminalcd by the rol- 
hx'tions (see Seward and others) brought back by the Scott expedi¬ 
tions. And (iothan has worked on the woods from the Arctic. 

A spiirialized aoplicalion of anatomical kiK)\\T<*dge has developed 
111 connexion with a fletailetl stiiriy of coal. Many of the earlier 
workers (Daw.son, Williamson, Huxley and tiihers) were interested 
111 the spores and small structures lu In* se<*n in coal and in recciii 
years Miction rutting has lx*en improved by Lomax, who has dem- 
onstnucxl many beautiful structures in coal sections. More exact 
consideration of the relat ion of the different parts of the plants to the 
character and acrumnlaiion of different types of coal in conjunction 
with their chemical analyses, ash content and so on has recently 
l^Htn made l>y Stoixis, Stoix.‘s and Whtxder, followed by Lessing. 

I ideswell and others. The detailed chemistry of the different cell 
units coiniMising the plant body is now gradually being correlated 
with the quabti(*s of th(^ different frartif>ns of a band of coal. TTie 
njsistant J)r()|x.*rtii's r)f cerijiri (’(*lls such as spore's and cuticles 
(j io duiK fuels of ix-culiur types on a big scale such as the " Cutielc 
Coal of Kiissia) are iH-ing followed up on a minuterscale in the fine 
zones in an ordinary band of British coal, which have Ijcen shown 
to contain correlated (lilfereiices, both in the anatoniieal nature of 
their plant content, their physical and chemical properties, the nat ure 
ol ihcir ash nn<! so on. 

The bibliographies in the following books will give most of the 
references, except those of monograiihs published quite recently;— 
K. W. Berrt-, Lmvr Cretticenuf. Deposits of Maryland (1913). and 
Upt>er Cretaceous and Rmene Floras of South Carolina and Grorgia 
(Washington. 11114); J. M. foulter and C, J. Chamberlain, Afor- 
phologyofC.ymnospcrms (Chicago, ipio); K. C. Jeffrey, Thr Anatomy 
of Woody Plants (Chicago, 1917); 1). H. Scott. Studies in Fossil 
Polony, I'd. 3 (London, 1920); A. C. Seward, Fossil Plants, vol. Hi. 
(Cambridge, 1917); M. C. Slopes, Catalogue of the Cretaceous Plants 
tn the British Museum, vol. ii. (London, 1915); M. C. Stopes and 
R. V. Wheeler, The Constitution of Coal (Lonibn, 1918); C. R. Wie- 
land, American Fossil Cycads, vol. ii. (Washington, I916L (M. C. S.) 

X. Cytology .—Great advances liave been made in the study 
of cytology, but considerable divergence of opinion still exists 
with regard to many details of nuclear phenomena (.see. also 
the separate article Cytology). 

The discrepancies and contradictions present in the accounts 
of mitosis are due to the fact that no tinimal or plant has been 
found in which all of the phases connected with nuclear division 
can be elucidated. Each form has individual cytological char¬ 
acters, and its nuclei may show some stages with exceeding 
dearness, wliilst others may be disguised or apparently even 
eliminated. The true version will only be attained by wider com¬ 
parative investigations. 

(1) Somatic divisions (fig. 1). Most rytologists agree that, as a 
rule, during telonhase each somatic chromosome splits into longi¬ 
tudinal halves (threads), and the.se halves tend to separate, forming 
more or less of a reticulum, arrording to the degree of interkinctal 
rest assumed by the nucleus. The prophase stages are interpreted in 
two ways: (a) that the pairing of threads in the prophase is the 
rcassociation of the chromosome halves which separated during the 
prweding telophase, that these gradually come together to form the 
univalent chromosome, and separate as daughter chromosomes on 
the ensuing spindle; (b) that the pairing of threads and the splitting 
of the univalent chromosomes into daughter halves are purely 
prophasic phenomena ard bear no relation to the splitting of the 
chromosomes in telophase. (Fraser and Snell 1911, Muller 1921 
GrtSgoire 1912, 1913, Sharp 1913, Digby 1919.) 

(2) First Meiotic division. Controversy rages over the mode of 
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origin of heterotype chromosomes. The differences between the 
two schools of thought (" telosynaptists ” and " parasynaptists ”) 
rest on the interpretation of the heterotype prophases (Farmer 
igi2) (fig. 4). Telosynaptists regard the paired threads of the 


Ansphus Tsiophsss Rsst Prephsie Mstaphass Anaphata 



Fig. I.— Diagram of a Somatic Division. 


presynaptic anil synaptic phases (fig. 2) as the associating halves 
(homologous with the threads of the somatic prophases) of a somatic 
chromosome which separated during the preceding telophase, and 
maintain that the coniunctiun of the two entire homologous somatic 
chromosomes takes place prior to, and during second contraction 
(fig. 3). Consequently the associating threads of svnapsis only 
separate as daughter chromosomes on the homotype (iind meiotic) 
spindle. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2.—Synapsis (Osmunda Fig. 3.—Second Contraction 
regalis) • (Smilacina) 

(After Gr^goire) (After Lawson) 

(From 2.0 C’e//u/«, vol. XXIV.) (From Trans. Roy. .SV. Kdin- 

burgh, vol. XLVIII.) 

" Parasynaptists ” (Gregoire's school), on the other hand, regard 
the parallel threads of the presynaptic and synaptic prophnses 
(fig. 2) as the pairing of two entire hotnologous somatic chromosomes 
which will separate on the heterolyfie (ist meiotic) spindle. They 
attach no significance to the second contraction phase. (Stomiis 
1911, Davis 1911, L.aw5on igi2, Gregoire 1912, Fraser 1914, Noth- 
nagel tgib, Digby 1919.) 

AfMphM« PraphM* lynapit Hollow Socond PloUi^ypo Momotyot S^indto 

(UttPmiUOllt (iJitPrwiWtie •ptrawn iptndU 
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‘Tolotynaptic' inttrpretftipn 



Parptynaptic’ intarpratation 


Fig. 4.— Diagram of Meiotic Phase. 

The doctrine initiated by Boveri concerning the individuality 
of chromosome.s is now widely supported. It is based on three 
main facts: (a) the continuity 0/ cliromosomes can sometimes 
be traced from telophase into the ensuing propliase, espedally 
in rapidly dividing tissues; (ft) the specific number of chromo¬ 
somes, in any given animal or plant, recurs at each mitosis with 
extraordinary regularity.' 

Tischler (1915) and Ishikawa (1916) have collated the numbers 
recorded in plants : (c) chromosomes with striking individual charac¬ 
ters of size and shape, distinguishing them from others in the niicleuB. 

' The number of chromosomes is inconstant in liegcncrating tissues 
such as endo.sperm and taiietum; nuclei with a double number may 


occur in many animals and plants. These characteristic chromo¬ 
somes invariably reappear at every mitosis. 

R^ently much attention has been given to the significance of 
specific numbers of chromosomes. It has been conclusively shown 
that closely allied species of many families have related chromosome 
numbers, t.e. multiples of a common factor. Thus diploid, triploid, 
tetraploid,’ etc., forms are distinguished (Marchal 1912, Gregory 
roi4, Winge 1917, Holmgren 1919, Kuwada 1919, Rosenberg 1920). 
This multiplication of chromosomes may prove to have an important 
bearing on mutation, e.g. Primula sinensis 12 (haploid number), 
P. sinensis (giant) 24 (haploid number), Crepis virens 3 (haploid 
numlier), Cre^s tectarum 4 (haploid number), Crepis rubra 5 (haploid 
number), Oenothera Lamarcktana 7 (haploid number), 0 . gigas 14 
(haploid number) (fig. 5). 


Fig. 5. 

Oenothera Lamarckiana Oenothera gigas 

(7 pairs of chromosomes) (14 pairs of chromosomes) 

(Interkinc.sis between Heterolype and Homotype Mitoses) 

(After Davis) (I'rom Ann. of hot., vol. XXV.) 

As regards dimensions, tbe width of chromosomes, both in ani¬ 
mals and plants, is inconstant and more or less variable, and is in no 
way corre!att*<I with phylogenetic affinity (Farmer and Iligby 1914). 

Among other points of importance, recent work on hybrids 
(Rosenberg 1917) confirm.s previous observations, that the offspring 
of parents with an unlike number of 
chromosomes show irregular meiotic 
divisions. The classical experi¬ 
ments of Nfmec who, by submit¬ 
ting rixit tips to the ’ action of 
chloral hydrate, produced multi- 
nnclcatc cells and abnormal mitoses, 
have been extended (Sakamura 
1920). Extrusion of particles of 
nuclear sub.stance, e.spei'ially as glob- 
tdes from the nucleolus, has been 
repeatedly observed in animal and 
plant cells (fig. 6); this phenomenon 
probably denotes some important 
|)hysiological interchange between 
nucleus and cytoplasm (von Der- 
schau 1915 and 1920). 

Many authorities believe that 
chromosomes determine the segre¬ 
gation of Mendeli.in characters and 
that mitosis provides precisely the 
mechanism required. Gates and 
Thomas (1914) have shown that 
those Oenothera mutants lata and 
semilalu, which possess an extra 
chromosome, i.e. 15 instcatl of 14 (somatic number), always have a 
characteristic type of foliage and habit (fig. 7). 

Bibliography .—Two new text-books have been published (Agar 
1920, and Doncaster 1920), and Wilson’s Cell has been reprinted 
(1919). On special points, the following may be mentioned:—Davis, 

" Cytological Studies on Oenothera 111 . A Comparison of the 
Reduction Division.s of Oenothera Lamarckiana and 0 . gigas," Ann. 
of Bot. (1911, vol. XXV.); von Derschau, '* Der Austritt ungeliisler 
Substanz aus dem Zellkerne (Fine zu.sammcnfassendc Studie)," 
Archiv f. Zellforschung (1915, vol. XIV.), “ PHanzlirhe PlasmastVuk- 
turen und ihre Beziehungen zum Zellkern,” Flora (1920. vol. Xlll.); 
Digby, “ On the Archesporial and Meiotic Mitoses of Osmunda,” 
Ann. of Bot. (1919, vol. XXXIII.); Farmer, “ Tclosynapsis and 
Parasynaiisis,” Ann. 0^ Bat. (1912, vol. XXVI.); Farmer and Digby, 

" On Dimensions of t hromosomes considered in relation to Phjdog- 
eny,” Phil. Trans. Series B. (1914, vol. CCV.); Fraser, "The Be¬ 
haviour of the Chromatin in the Meiotic Divisions of Vida Faba," 
Ann. of Bot. (1914, vol. XXVIII.); Fraser and .Snell, “ The V^eta- 
tivc Divisions in Vida Faba," Ann. of Bot. (1911, vol XXV.);. 
Gates and Thomas, “ A Cytological Stttdy of Oenothera mut. lata 
and Oe. mut. semilata in Relation to Mutation," Quart. Journ. 
Micr. Sci. (1914, vol. LIX.); Gregoire, “ Lcs Phftnomcnes de la 
mfttaphase et de I’anaphase dans la raryocinftsc somatique," Ann. 
Soc. Scientif. de Bruxelles (1912, vol XXXVI.); "La vftritft du 

occur in root tips (Strasbiirger 1911). 

* Winkler (1920) has prodticed telraploid forms artificially. 







Fig. 6. —Extrusion of Nu¬ 
clear Substance {Funaria 
hygrametrica) 

(After von Derschau) 
(From Archiv fiir Zellfor- 
schung, vol. XIV.) 
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more than a specialization on ** prophetic ” lines by a cohort which 
iHtcamc^ extinct, comparable to another specialization in another 
fanulv in an earlier epoch, viz. the “ secd-like ” structures of the 
tree lorms of the Lepidodendmns, which though truly Lycopodia- 
ceous, develo^d “ seeds.” Another liranch of the great Mesozoic 
poup, the Williamsoniaceae, may prove to be Ixitter accredited 
torerunners of some angiospermic cohorts. The small form William- 
soniclla, described by Thomas from the Jurassic, has an interesting 
and suggestive morphology. Anatomical work on the genus, how¬ 
ever, still awaits the discovery of suitably prtiserved material. 

Interest in the Cycads proper, slimulateif in the preceding decade, 
has been continued. I heir fructifications and general anatomy have 
searchingly c.\amimKi for primitive features (Matte, Stopes, 
Chamberlain, Sewanl, VVorsdell), but .still remarkably little is known 
of the geological history or early structure of the Cycads proiier. 

Anatomical work on Ptcridophytes has made steady progress, 
as Ls evHhmced by the coiisidijrabk* enlargement of the first vtilume 
of the new edition of Scott’s classic ” Studies.” Data of interest to 
anatomists have l>een rhiofly baserl on Coal Measure sixjcies, filling 
in supplementary details in pr<*viously well-established .schemes. 
The most important contribution in this connexion has i>een the 
thorough handling of the Osmundaceae, made possible by dis¬ 
coveries of Well-petrified Mesozoic and Tertiary sj>eck*s (stjtj in 
Mrticular the series of Memoirs by Kidston and (iwynne-Vaughan), 
•rom an anatomical stutly of a series of siK^cios, the authors were 
able to present a phylogenetic sequence in the evolution of tlu? 
faniily from Palaeozoic times, and held that the group aros<; from 
solid protostelic ancestors. Their view has been substantiated by 
the recent discovery of a true i>rotosteUr Osnuindaceous form. The 
Holryopteridoae, with th(‘ir intricate series of stelar variations c<.ni- 
linued to receive detailed consideration (see Hertrand, Scott, Za¬ 
lessky, Ciordon and others) in the last deca<le, anrl are now very 
thoroughly known. A fern of wide geological distribution and of 

S eculiur anatomical structure was at last made clear by the work of 
[idston and Cwynne-Vaughan on Tcmp.skya. Access to the original 
paper published in Russia is ditTiculf and reference should also be 
made to Stones, 1915. The work of Schoute on the i)ranching of 
the Pteropsicla should be road in C()nn<?xion with Tcnihskya which had 
an extraordinary, massive trtH>*forn-liko trunk, njally Iniili up of a 
weft ol fine solenostelic stems, pctioh*s and roots. Although ana¬ 
tomical work (liy 'Tansloy, Lang, .Vwarcl and others) has l.oon done 
on various genera of nreni ferns, good iKJtrified material from the. 
Mesozoic or Tertiar>' is either \ery scarce or has not received that 
anatomical attention which makes if p(»ssi]»le to demonstrate the 
phylogenetic series rtmmrted with th(! liigher families of recent 
ferns, such as Kidston and Ciwynne-Vauglian have presented for 
the Osmunilaceae. Vet when* .nnalomical studies have Ixjen under¬ 
taken oil recent genera, as by Lang on the Ophioglossaceae, they are 
largely Inlluenced by the general principles of palawbotany and 
lh(* Th(*mi* (as a s<»rt of leit-motif) of the sulitl ance.stral stele, runs 
through such work. 

Of the lower Pteridojihytes, our knowledge of those impressive 
members of the LyropoiHaccae, the Lepid<»(Iendroi(l .series, was al¬ 
ready es.sentmlly cstal>lislie<l, and in the last (Ux'afle has merely 
received detailed amplification. 

In the more primitive groups, however, great advances have 
recently bwn made through the active interest taken in the De¬ 
vonian flora by Halle (jf Norway, wlio descrilied the morpholt»gy 
and part of the structural details <if a numl>er of noteworthy species. 
This was soon followed liy Kidston and Lang, to whom were en¬ 
trusted the plant materials of the now famous Rhyvia cherts. The 
Psilopkylon of Dawson, so long n»l(*gatf*fl to insigniftcanre and l»y 
many <'onsidered to repre.sent mcrel>’ imtx.Tfert fragments, has thus 
suddcnlv become of great interest. In the Scottish cherts are well- 
peirifiod genera who.se anatomy shows ver\' much the type of 
.structure postulated .so long before bv Dawson. Sfwrangitcs of 
Halle, Rhynia, Ilornea, Astcroxylon of Kidston and Lang represent 
the carli(;st known land jdants, and though varying in details, all 
show a remarkable simpheity of structure and arrangement of their 
aerial sterns and terminal sjxirangia. Thes<* plants are stimulating 
discussion on the origin of land plants, tin? evolution of the Ptcrido- 
phyics Jroni the lower groups, and the morphology of the v'arious 
organs in higher plants, and their anatomy is of dtx^p morphological 
and phylogenetic significance. 

Anatomical work on the Bryophytfs still has to confine itsrdf to 
living forms because fossil.s are almost non-existent. Various fea¬ 
tures of the last-described group of new fo.ssil.s, however, are highly 
suggestive for tho.sri who consider the nhylogeny of Uie mossi^. That 
isolated family, the Characeae, is w(;ll represented in many deposits, 
and has been .seriously taken in hand by Reid and Groves with full 
examination of the anatomy of many beautiful fossil forms. 

In palaeontological as in modern anatomy, observation is gener¬ 
ally concentrated on the vascular tissues, and particularly on the 
and character of the wood. Thi.s leads not infrequently 
to difhculties for the palticobotanist, who sometimes finds in his 
s[Xirimen3 other portions of plants which are difficult to diagnose 
owing to the [iractical neglect of the comparative .study of such 
organs by ret’cnt boianist.s. For instance, especially since the 
nirthod ” was popularized by Nathorst, the study of 
the ‘ mummified ” cuticles from fossils of all kinds has brought 


into prominence the general ignorance concerning the diagnostic 
value and main characters of the stomata and epidermal cells among 
recent plants. 1 he palaeobotanist, therefore, has had to investigate 
groups of living forms to effect his own comparisons. This in small 
genera of gyinnosperms has not been crushingly burdensome, and 
has resulted in considerable additions to our knowledge of the 
details of recent forms (stx* Herry, Halle, Thomas, Bancroft, Antev 
and others). But for workers among the more extensive families 
of recent angiosjwrms, comparisons have become overwhelmingly 
arduous. Recognition of the “ mummified ” or semi-preserved seeds 
of angiospcrms found in Tertiary deposit.s has become a work of 
the highest .sixx:iaHzation in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Clement 
Reid, who have greatly t*xtended our knowledge of recent deposits, 
both in Rngland and on the European Continent. 

In the above paragraphs the more botanical and phylogenetic 
aspe«!ts of plant anatomy have been considered. Bui the palaoo- 
botanist has other functions, and he finds wider fields of appheation 
for an anatomical knowledge of fossil species. The value of the 
anatomical .structures of the leaves, stemsand soon of fossils of given 
localities and epochs in determining the nature of the climates of 
the pa.st has long Ikhmi recognized, and in the la.st decade this subject 
has chiefly b«*n pursued by Berry in America, who has extensively 
.siirveyerl the Uj)}x.‘r Cretaceous and Tertiary climates and dis¬ 
tribution of species. In the southern hemisphere, that ” terra 
incognita,” the Antarctic, has b(!en a little illuminalcd by the rol- 
hx'tions (see Seward and others) brought back by the Scott expedi¬ 
tions. And (iothan has worked on the woods from the Arctic. 

A spiirialized aoplicalion of anatomical kiK)\\T<*dge has developed 
111 connexion with a fletailetl stiiriy of coal. Many of the earlier 
workers (Daw.son, Williamson, Huxley and tiihers) were interested 
111 the spores and small structures lu In* se<*n in coal and in recciii 
years Miction rutting has lx*en improved by Lomax, who has dem- 
onstnucxl many beautiful structures in coal sections. More exact 
consideration of the relat ion of the different parts of the plants to the 
character and acrumnlaiion of different types of coal in conjunction 
with their chemical analyses, ash content and so on has recently 
l^Htn made l>y Stoixis, Stoix.‘s and Whtxder, followed by Lessing. 

I ideswell and others. The detailed chemistry of the different cell 
units coiniMising the plant body is now gradually being correlated 
with the quabti(*s of th(^ different frartif>ns of a band of coal. TTie 
njsistant J)r()|x.*rtii's r)f cerijiri (’(*lls such as spore's and cuticles 
(j io duiK fuels of ix-culiur types on a big scale such as the " Cutielc 
Coal of Kiissia) are iH-ing followed up on a minuterscale in the fine 
zones in an ordinary band of British coal, which have Ijcen shown 
to contain correlated (lilfereiices, both in the anatoniieal nature of 
their plant content, their physical and chemical properties, the nat ure 
ol ihcir ash nn<! so on. 

The bibliographies in the following books will give most of the 
references, except those of monograiihs published quite recently;— 
K. W. Berrt-, Lmvr Cretticenuf. Deposits of Maryland (1913). and 
Upt>er Cretaceous and Rmene Floras of South Carolina and Grorgia 
(Washington. 11114); J. M. foulter and C, J. Chamberlain, Afor- 
phologyofC.ymnospcrms (Chicago, ipio); K. C. Jeffrey, Thr Anatomy 
of Woody Plants (Chicago, 1917); 1). H. Scott. Studies in Fossil 
Polony, I'd. 3 (London, 1920); A. C. Seward, Fossil Plants, vol. Hi. 
(Cambridge, 1917); M. C. Slopes, Catalogue of the Cretaceous Plants 
tn the British Museum, vol. ii. (London, 1915); M. C. Stopes and 
R. V. Wheeler, The Constitution of Coal (Lonibn, 1918); C. R. Wie- 
land, American Fossil Cycads, vol. ii. (Washington, I916L (M. C. S.) 

X. Cytology .— Great advances liave been made in the study 
of cytology, but considerable divergence of opinion still exists 
with regard to many details of nuclear phenomena (.see. also 
the separate article Cytology). 

The discrepancies and contradictions present in the accounts 
of mitosis are due to the fact that no tinimal or plant has been 
found in which all of the phases connected with nuclear division 
can be elucidated. Each form has individual cytological char¬ 
acters, and its nuclei may show some stages with exceeding 
dearness, wliilst others may be disguised or apparently even 
eliminated. The true version will only be attained by wider com¬ 
parative investigations. 

(1) Somatic divisions (fig. 1). Most rytologists agree that, as a 
rule, during telonhase each somatic chromosome splits into longi¬ 
tudinal halves (threads), and the.se halves tend to separate, forming 
more or less of a reticulum, arrording to the degree of interkinctal 
rest assumed by the nucleus. The prophase stages are interpreted in 
two ways: (a) that the pairing of threads in the prophase is the 
rcassociation of the chromosome halves which separated during the 
prweding telophase, that these gradually come together to form the 
univalent chromosome, and separate as daughter chromosomes on 
the ensuing spindle; (b) that the pairing of threads and the splitting 
of the univalent chromosomes into daughter halves are purely 
prophasic phenomena ard bear no relation to the splitting of the 
chromosomes in telophase. (Fraser and Snell 1911, Muller 1921 
GrtSgoire 1912, 1913, Sharp 1913, Digby 1919.) 

(2) First Meiotic division. Controversy rages over the mode of 
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believed in him and trusted him. Simple, modest, without 
personal ambition, he had yet the greatest gift in a national 
leader, personality. His kindliness was transparent, his tem¬ 
perament always inclincrl to compromise, his mind naturally im¬ 
partial. In small things he inclined too often to give way. But 
in the big things his discernment of principle was unerring, his 
resolution adamant. Greatness was his by right of nature, a 
greatness recognized and acclaimed in his last years by the 
world no less than by his own countrymen. (B. K. L.) 

BOURASSA, HENRI (1868- ), French Canadian politician, 

was born in Montreal Sept. 1 1868, his mother being a daughter 
of L. J. Papineau. He became well known at a comparatively 
early age as an active writer and speaker on the side of the Na¬ 
tionalist movement in (ianada, iind a leader of the younger 
school of French Canadians. He was elected to the Dominion 
House of Commons in i8q6, but resigned in protest against 
Canadian particijiation in the .S. African War, iSqq; he was re¬ 
elected, however, in iqoo and in iqo4. He was a member of the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly in iqoS-tj. A gradual severance 
took place between him and his old chief. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
until in later years he itecame ohsc.ssed with the idea that Laurier's 
policy was fatal to the best interests of Canada and especially to 
Quebec. A speaker of e.\traordinary power and fascination, 
both in Parliament and on the platform, even Laurier himself 
could not sway the French Canadians as Uourassa could; and in 
spite of his extreme views he was heard with respect even in 
the strongholds of his opponents in Toronto. 

BOURCHIER, ARTHUR (1864- ), English actor {see 

4.320), produced in 1010 Henry VIH. and Macbeth at the Gar¬ 
rick theatre, London, and in the same year joined Herbert Tree 
at His Majesty’s theatre, where both he and his wife played 
again in these and other Shakespeare plays. He also played lago 
to Mr. Matheson Lang’s Othello in 1020. After the dissolution 
of his earlier marriage with Miss Violet Vanbrugh he married in 
rqi8 Miss Kyrle Bellew, with whom he continued to appear in 
modern melodrama. He acted Old Bill in Capt. Uairnsfather’s 
war play The Belter 'Ole, (1017). 

BOURCHIER, JAMES DAVID (1850-1020), British publicist, 
who came of a good Irish family, was born at BrulT, co. Limer¬ 
ick, Dec. 18 1850. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
ami King’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards was for some 
years an assistant master at Eton. Subsequently joining the 
start of The Times, in 1S88 he went as siiecial correspondent of 
The Times to Rumania and Bulgaria, and for nearly 30 years he 
was its principal representative in south-eastern Europe. In this 
rapacity he established a unique authority for information on 
Balkan affairs, and was in the confidence of the leading states¬ 
men. He played an important part behind the scenes in the 
formation of the Balkan League (iqii-2); and though from 
time to time his advice to one party or another proved unpalat¬ 
able, his disinterestedness was always as umiueslionable as his 
accurate knowledge of the political issues involved. In the later 
years before the World W’ar his prepossessions we.rc .somewhat 
markedly on the side of Bulgaria, and even during the war his 
sympathies were with Bulgaria as a country. He died .at Sofia, 
Dec. 30 1020, and was given a public funeral there. Besides his 
contributions to The Times he was the author of many review 
articles, and also of the general articles, historical and descrip¬ 
tive, on the different Balkan States and Greece in the nth 
Edition of this Encyclopedia. 

BOURGEOIS, LfiON VICTOR AUGUSTE (1851- ), French 

statesman (see 4..530), became minister without portfolio in the 
Briand Government during the World War. He took an active 
interest in the movement for a League of Nations, was appointed 
to draft its statutes and became president of the French section. 
He was elected presitlent of the Sen.'ite in mi8. 

BOURGET, PAUL CHARLES JOSEPH (1852- ), French 

novelist and critic {sec 4.331), published after iqio .several new 
novels, including La Vic passe (igio), LeSensde la Mart (iqis), 
Laiarine (iqi?), Nimtsis (iqi8), and Laurence Albani (1020). 
as well as three volumes of short stories and two plays, La Bar¬ 
ricade (1910) and Le Tribun (1912). Two other plays, Un Cos de 


Conscience (1910) and La Crise (1912), were written by him in 
collaboration. A volume of critical studies appeared in igi2 
and one of travel sketches, Le Dtmon du Midi, in 1014. 

BOURNE, FRANCIS (1861- ), English Cardinal and Arch¬ 

bishop of Westminster, was horn at Clapham on March 23 
1861, and educated at Ushaw, Ware, St. Sulpice (Paris) and 
the university of Louvain. He was ordained priest in 1884, 
and in i88g became rector of the Southwark diocesan seminary 
which he had founded. In 1895 he was appointed domestic 
prelate to Pope Leo XIII., and in 1807 Bishop of Southwark. 

In 1003 he succeeded Cardinal Vaughan as Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, and on Nov. 27 iqii was created cardinal (titular of S. 
Pudenziana) by Pope Pius X. 

BOVEY, HENRY TAYLOR (1852-1912), English engineer, 
was born in Devon in 1S52. He was educated at Queen's College, 
Cambridge, of which he was afterwards elected fellow. Joining 
the staff of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, he became 
assistant engineer, but in 1S87 was appointed professor of civil 
engineering and applied mechanics at McGill University, 
Montreal. In iqog he was appointed to be the first rector of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology in London, but ill- 
health obliged him to resign the post after a few months. He 
died at Eastbourne Feb. 2 1912. 

BOWELL, SIR MACKENZIE (1823-1917), Canadian statesman 
(wc4.342), died at Belleville, Ont.,Dec. 17 1917. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON (1841- ), British journalist 

.and politician, was born in London in 1S41, and was educated at 
King’s College, London. In 1S60 he entered the Inland Revenue 
office, remaining there until 1868, and afterwards travelled 
extensively. He subsequently became connected, cither as 
journalist or proprietor, with various newspapers, notably 
Vaiiily Fair, The Lady, and offshoots from the last-named 
periodical. From 1870 to 1871 he was correspondent for the 
Morning Post in Paris. He was elected as a Conservative for 
King’s Lynn in 1892, and held the seat till 1906, when he was 
defeated, largely owing to his advocacy of free trade. He was 
elected for the same scat as a Liberal in 1910, but was unsuccess¬ 
ful in the second general election of that year. He became well 
known as an expert in parliamentiiry procedure and a critic on 
public finance. In iqi6 he w.as elected for the southern division 
of Leicester. Mr. Gih.son Bowles was always prominent as an 
opponent of any diminution of British sea power, and he pub¬ 
lished Maritime Warfare (1878); Flotsam and Jetsam (1882); Log 
of the Nereid (1889); The Declaration of Paris of 18^6 (iqoo) and 
Sea Lav and Sea Power (mio). 

BOXING: see .sports and games. 

BOYLE, JOHN J. (1851-1917), American sculptor (.vee 4.354), 
died in New York Feb. 10 1917. He was made an associate 
member of the National Academy of Design in igio, .and re¬ 
ceived a silver medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1015. 

BOYLESVE, REN£, the pen-name of Rene Marie Auguste 
TAHD lVEAti (1867- ), French novelist, who was born at 

La Hayc Descartes, Indre-et-Loire, April 14 1867. He was 
. educated at Poitiers and Tours, and afterwards adopted litera¬ 
ture as a profession. His first work was Le. Mf.de.cin des 
Dames de Nfans (i8q6), and henceforth he wrote voluminously, 
publishing not only novels but many short stories. He is a close 
observer of the provincial society of France. His later works 
include Sainte Marie des Fleurs (1897); Lc Parfum des ties 
Borromies (1898); VEnfant d la Balustrade (1904); Le. Bel 
Avenir (1905); Mon Amour (iqo8); Tu n’cs plus Mien (1917); 
and Nymphes dansanl aver, des Salyres, a volume of tales (1920). 
He was received into the French Academy on March 20 igig. 

BOYNE, LEONARD (1853-1920), Irish actor, was born at ^ 
Westmeath April 11 1853 and was educated for the army. He * 
first ajipeared on the stage in Liverpool in 1870. On May 2 
1874 he iil.ayed John Fern in Progress at the St. James’s 
theatre, London. He played the principal part in Henry Ar¬ 
thur Jones’s The Masqueraders in 1894, and appeared in 
Pinero’s The Benefit of the Doubt in 1895. In 1902 he made a 
success with Miss Marie Tempest va. The Marriage of Kitty 
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(the English version of de Grfisac and de Croissel’s La Passerellc), 
and he toured with this play in America. Later he played Conan 
Doyle s Raffles in the English provinces. He died in London 
April 17 1920. 

BOY SCOUTS. —A brief reference was made in the article 
Scout (24.476) to the institution in England in 1908 of the Boy 
Scout movement. In later years it developed so strongly, both 
in England and in other countries, being also imitated, hardly 
less successfully, by that of the Girl Guides on similar lines, that 
its history requires fuller record. 

In 1893-4, when serving with his regiment, the 13th Hussars, 
Sir Robert (then Lt.-Col., and later Lt.-Gen.) Baden-Powell 
realized that the ordinal peace training of soldiers for service in 
the field was not sufficiently practical, and he therefore carried 
out classes of training in his squadron for the men individually 
in scouting and campaigning. In 1897 8, having been transferred 
to command the 5th Dragoon Guards, he carried on similar 
training, but on improved lines, with a view to developing 
character i.c. manliness, self-reliance, and reliability—as well 
as field elficiency since these were largely lacking in lads coming 
into the army from the ordinary hoard school. Ills lectures ami 
practices were collated and published in a small book. Aids io 
Stnuting. 

During the South African War, i8gg-igoo, Maj. Lord Edward 
('ceil, Badcn-l’owell’s chief stall officer, organized the boys of 
Mafeking as a corps for general utility on scout lines rather than 
those of cadets, and the e.’cperiment was an entire success. The 
e.xpcrience showed that, if their training were made to appeal to 
them, boys would learn readily, and also that boys were capable 
of taking rt-sponsibility to a far greater degree than was generally 
believed, if only they were tnisted. 'I'he troop was made a small 
unit, in order that the commander should be able to deal with 
each individual on personal knowledge of him; the system of 
patrols was instituted, of six. boys under a loader. In carrying out 
the organization of the South African Constabulary, 1901 3, 
liaden-I’owell mnployed the same iirinciples on an extended 
scale. Responsibility was thus given to the junior non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and cmuhition between the patrols produced a 
good spirit and a higher stand.ird of efficiency all round. The 
human side was appealed to, and the men were trusted on their 
honour to a very large degree in carrydng out their duties. Their 
uniform for field work was the cowboy hat, shirt, green tie, and 
shorts. Badges were awarded for proficiency in ditlerent lines 
of work. 

In 1907 .Sir Robert held a trial camp for scout training for boys 
at Brown.sca ]., at which he had boys of every class to experi¬ 
ment upon, and its rcsultscxceeded his c.xpectationsand prompted 
him to go on with the idea. The training was based on that 
which he had employed with soldiers and the constabulary, 
with some adaiHation to make it suitable for boys, following the 
principles adopted by Zulus and other African tribes which re¬ 
flected some of the ideas of Epictetus and the methods of the 
.Spartans, and of the ancient Briti.sh and Irish, for training their 
boys. He also looked into the Bushido of the Jiipancsc, as well 
as the more mo<lern method of John Pounds for dealing with 
boys, and Jahn for their physical culture, as well as those put in 
practice by Sir William Smith, Seton-Thompson, Dan Beard 
and others. In Jan. jyo8, he brought out the handbook of the 
training, entitled Scouting for Bays, in six fortnightly parts. 
A number of troops were started in different parts of the United 
Kingdom before the series was half completed. Although he had 
only anticipated that scouting would be taken as an additional 
attraction for their boys by the Boys’ Brigade and Church Lads’ 
Brigade, it became evident that a separate movement was required 
to deal with the number of boys who were taking it up uncon¬ 
nected with these bodies. 

In 1910, the Boy Scout movement had grown to such dimensions 
(ia3t9Jo) that Sir Robert felt it incumbent upon him to leave the 
army in order to take the movement in hand as “ Chief Scout.” 
With a view to making the subject appeal to boys, and to meet their 
spirit of adventure, he held up for their ideal the doings of back¬ 
woodsmen, knights, adventurers and explorers, as the heroes fur them 
to follow. These he groujied generally under the title ” Scouts.” 


Through camp life, boat work, pioneering and nature study could 
be found all the attractions for a boy which at the a.ime time would 
be the medium of instruction. The instruction took the form of 
active self-expression on the part of the Ixjy, rather than his passive 
reception of ideas. 

Partly from his own experience and partly from that of others. Sir 
Robert worked out what was lacking in the training in the average 
schoollioy. The deficiency lay chiefly in the direction of.—(l) 
Character and general intelligence; (2) skill and handicrafts; (3) 
physical development and health knowledge; (.4) service for others 
and for the State. The activities and practices of scouting were, 
therefore, framed as far as possible to develop in (i), (2), and (3) the 
efficient individual, and then to harness his indiviauality for tlic 
good of the community, i.e. citizenship. Honour was made the high 
ideal for the boys. The Scout Law, on which the movement hinges, 
was taken from the rode of the knights. 

King Edward, and later King (jeorge V., became the patron of 
the association of Boy Scouts, and the Duke of Connaught its 

r resident. Administration was decentralized from the Imperial 
leadquarters Council (at 25, Buckingham Pal.icc Road, I^ondon) 
through county commissioners, district commissioners, and local 
as.sociations to the scoutmasters in charge of troops. 

For organization the troop was purposely kept small in numbers 
(40 being regarded as the best maximum), in order that the scout¬ 
master sliould have personal knowledge of each of his boys, this 
being the only possible way of developing the character of the 
individual. The patrol system was adopted from that of the South 
African Constabulary, and for the same reason. An extensive sys¬ 
tem of badges was instituted, as in the Royal navy .and the constabu- 
laiya for excellence in different branches of work. 

riic Boy Scout movement is non-military, non-politietil, non-class 
and interdenominational. Its aim is to make good citizens, and for 
this reason it was judged tinneeess,iry to introduce military drill. 
Scoutcraft is a means through which the veriest hooligan can be 
brought to higher thought and to the elements of faith in God; and, 
coujiled with the scout’s oblig.ation “ to do a gtxitl turn every day,” 
It gives the base of duty to God and to neighbour on which the parent 
OT pastor can build with greater ease the form of belief that is desired. 
The .Scout Promise, to carry out, on his honour, ,ts far as in him lies, 
the Scout Law, is the binding disciplinary force. The aims and 
methods of the movement were inquired into by the Privy Council 
in 1912, and a Royal Charter of Incorporation was granted as an 
official recognition. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 found thousands of .scouts just sally¬ 
ing forth in their little, self-contained units with their trek carts and 
tents, and the Sea Scouts with their boats and equipment for their 
campings in the August holidays. By telegraph the object of their 
outing was changed; the Land .Scotits were mobilized all over the 
country under the chief con.st.ibles to iirotect the railway bridges, 
waterworks, telegraph and cable lities. At the same time Sea Scouts 
at once took over the duties of watching the coast from the coast- 
guardsmen, who were called up for service alluat; anti there they 
reinaiiicti till the end of the war, working under the ortlcrs of the 
Admiralty. Some 23,(xx) boys took their turn at this service. Over 
100,000 of the older scouts and scoutmasters took their places on 
service, and they did well. Ten thousand of them gave their lives 
for their country. Some of the V.C. heroes were Craig, Cates, 
Dimnier (also a Boys’ Brigade man), Laidlaw, Toye, Cruikshank, 
McKean, Jack Cornwall, Dean, Haine and Hallowes, formerly Boy 
Scouts. 

Through scouting the boy h.as the chance to deck himself in a 
frontier kit as one of the great brotherhood of liackwoodsmen. He 
can track and follow signs, he can signal, he can light his fire and 
build his sh.ack and cook his grub, l ie can turn his hand to many 
things ill pioneer and camperaft. His unit is a band of six, com- 
iiianded by their own boy leader. Here m.ay be seen the natural 
gang of the boy, whether for good or for mischief; responsibility and 
self-discipline for the individual; and esprit de corps for the honour 
of the patrol, as strong as any honse-.spirit in a public school. 

To the outsider’s eye the scout’s staves are so nitiny broomsticks, 
but to the scout they are different. His staff, decorated with his own 

f iarticular totem and signs, is typical; like his staff, among a mass 
le is an individual h.aving his own traits, his own ch.iracter, his own 
lOlentialities. He may be one of a herd, but he has his own entity, 
le gets to know the joy of life through the out-of-doors. Then there 
is the spiritual aide. Through sips of nature lore, imbibed in wood¬ 
land “ hikes,” the puny soul grows up and looks round. The out¬ 
doors is par excellence the school for observation and for realizing 
the wonders of a wondrous universe. 

At Olympia, London, in July and Aug, 1920, was held perhaps the 
most signiheant gathering of boys that has ever been known, when 
some hundred thousand Boy Scouts from 27 different countries— 
for the movement has spread over the world—came together to show 
to the public something of the aims, methods and results of " Scout¬ 
ing for Boys.” The fact that these boys, wearing the same uniform 
and obeying the same Scout Law, had started a remarkable personal 
inter-comradeship, might well be an important factor toward de¬ 
veloping that spirit of good-will on the part of the peoples them¬ 
selves that was essential to the hopes founded on the League of 
Nations. 
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In 1921 there were 35^^*000 Boy Sc'outs in the British Empire, and 
approximately a million and a half throuBhout the world. 

(R. B.-P.) 

United SMex. —Early in 1910 the idea of introdiiring into 
the United State.s the Boy Scout movement, with methods 
similar to those of the English Boy Scouts, which had been in¬ 
stituted in igo8 and developed under the personal supervision of 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-f’owell, was first projtosed by Mr. 
W. 1 ). Boyce of Chicago. Before this time a number of troops 
had been started in various parts of the country by men who 
had been impressed with the possibilities of tlic .scheme 
through reading Sir Robert’s English handbook, “ Scouting for 
Boys.” It is significant that Mr. Boyce’s inlerc.sl was aroused 
by a service rendered him in true scout spirit by a London Boy 
Scout who, because of his oldigation to do a good turn daily and 
the rule against the acceptance of gratuities, greatly astonished 
and impressed Mr. Boyce. After a conference with Sir Robert 
he secured the cooperation of friends in Washington, D.C., and 
on February 8 i()io incorporated an organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America under the laws of the District of Columbia. 
With the cooperation of other agencies interested in boys, the 
plans for the organisation were developed, and the administration 
was undertaken by a national council working through an ex¬ 
ecutive board and through local councils and scout officials 
throughout the country. In njto a small office was oi>cned in 
New York and in igii headquarters were established at 200 
Fifth Ave. in that city. Federal incorporation was granted by 
Act of Congress in June iqi6. 

Boy Scouts are organized in patrols, R hoys to a patrol, 2 to 4 
patrols to a troop. Each troop is under the charge of a .scoutmaster, 
who mu.st be an adult American citizen, and one or nioix- assistant 
scoutmasters. Troops are organized in connexion with schools, 
churches and other institutions, or under the auspices of a group of 
representative citizens. I'or each troop there is a su|H'rvising grou]) 
of adults known its a trooi) eommittee. Where there are two or more 
troops in a community their activities are directed and supervised 
by local councils. 

The national council is nude up of represent.ttiws from these ItK'al 
eouncils and other distinguished men from every state in the union. 
This body meets annually in New I'ork City, wiiere the Council has 
its administrative and executive hetidquarters. The president of 
the Boy Srouts of America in 1921 was Mr. Colin 11 . Living.stone 
of Washington, D.C.; its honorary president, (he I’resident of the 
United States, and its chief scout executive, Jitmes E. West. 

The purmsc of the Boy Scouts of America as stated in its consti¬ 
tution IS “'to proniote through organization, and C(s)|)erallon with 
other agencies, the ability of boys to do tilings for thiunselvcs and 
others, to train them in scout-craft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues, using the methods which 
arc now in common use by Boy Scouts, liy plaeiug emphasis uiion 
the .Scout Oath and I.uw for clKiraeter development, citizenship 
training and i)hvsical fitness.” The movement is non-sectarian and 
non-partisan. I'lie motto of the t)rgani'z.ition is: ” Be prejiared." 

The meml)ership in .Sept. IpJI w.is qio.fiyfi registered .scouts, 
119,283 Seoul officials, 17,738 troops, (107 hx'al councils. (J. E. W.) 

Girl Senutx. —In March igi2 Mrs. Julicllo Ixtw organized in 
Savannah, Ga., a group of Girl Guides, patterned after and bear¬ 
ing Ihe same name as the organization developed in England by 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell and Lady Biidim-Powcll. In 
both cases the purpose was to oiler girls act ivitics similar to those 
open to Boy Srouts. The moveiinml spread rapidly ami on June 
10 loi.'i ihe organization was incorporated and its name changed 
to Girl Scouts. At first the national headquarters Were in 
Washington, D.C., but later removed to New York City. In 
Oct. 1921 the numher of regislertsl Girl Scouts was about 120,- 
000, and applications for membcrshii) were being received at the 
rale of 3,000 per month. The purpose is to iiislill i>atriolisra, to 
arouse the spirit of helpfulness, an<l to develop character, largely 
through outdoor group activity. The motto is “ Be iircp.arcd 
and the slogan, “ Doa good turn daily." Each member promises: 
” On my honour, I will try to do my duly to God and my 
country, to help others at all times, to obey the Scout laws.” 

Thesi’ laws, ten in number, require a Girl Seout to be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, frtendlv, courteous, kind to anim.als, obedient, cheer¬ 
ful, thrifty, and clean in thought, word, and deed. Originally the age 
limit w’as fixed from 10 to 18 years, ami this central group eontiiiiied 
to be the largest; but later a separate division was formed for little 
girls, known as Brownies or Junior Scouts, and another division for 


mature girls, known as Citizen Scouts. The unit is a patrol of eight 
girls, who choo.se from their numl>cr a leader. One or more patrols 
form a troop, whow rai>tain must Iw at least 21 years old and ap¬ 
proved by the national headquarters. A captain may have one or 
more lieutenants, at least 18 years old and api)roved by the nattontd 
headquarters. The oiiicial magazine is The American Ctrl, a 
monthly pnblieation. (X.) 

Camp Tire Girls. —Anothcrorganization,wholly distinct, rejire- 
sentingthescoutmovementinlheUnitedStatcsis the Camp Eire 
Girls, for girls over twelve. It was founded in 1912 lo promote 
the ideals of Ihe “ home, health .and rilizenshi]).” The training 
slimulales love of being out of doors and an intcrc.st in simple 
handicrafls like block-prinling and weaving. 'I'hc organization 
accomplishes its work by recognizing the doing of small tasks 
well and by awarding “ honour-heads ” in the seven Cam]) Fire 
“ crafts ” of “ home, nature, health, hand, camp, business, and 
patriotism or citizenship.” The slogan is “ Give Service,” and 
the walchw'ord “ Wohclo ” (work, health, love). I'lierc were 
130,000 members in 1921, living in every stale of the United 
States and in 18 foreign countries. An allied junior organization 
is the Blue Birds. The official organ is EverygirTs Magazine. 
The headquarters of the Camp Fire Girls are in New York City. 

BRACQUEMOND, F£UX (1833-1914), French painter (jcc 
4.360), died in Paris Oct. 20 1914. 

BRADBURY, SIR JOHN SWANWICK (1872- ), EnglLsh civil 

servant, was born at Win,sford, Cheshire, Sepl. 23 1872 and 
educated at the Manchester grammar school and Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He entered the civil .service in 1896. Begin¬ 
ning in the Colonial Office, he was soon transferred lo the 
Treasurj'. In 1911 he was appointed a member of the National 
Health Insurance Commission, but in 1913 returned to the 
'Treasury as joint permanent secretary. In that capacity it fell 
to his lot lo sign the currency notes issued by the Government 
when gold was withdrawn from circtihifion on the outbreak of 
the World War. Hence their first popular name of “ Brad- 
burys.” He was made K.C.B. in 1913, and in 1919 "as 
appointed chief British representative on the Rc))anitions Com¬ 
mission. In 1920 he was given the G.C.B. 

BRADDON, MARY ELIZABETH [Mrs. John Maxwf.i.i.] 
(1837-1915), English novelist (.ur 4.369), died at Richmond, 
Surrey, Feb. 4 1915. Among her latest novels were T/tc Green 
Curtain (1011) and Miranda (1913). * 1 ' 

Her .son Wit.uam Babington Maxweli, (1R66- ), born 

June 4 1866, became known as a novelist and newspaper cor¬ 
respondent. His novels include I'ivien ((905); The Guarded 
Flame (tc)o6); Mrs. Thompson (iqii); The Mirror and the 

Lamp (ioi8); A Man and his Le.sson (igic)) and A Remedy 

againsl .Sin (1920). He served with the Royal Fusiliers during 
the World War (1915-7) and attained the rttnk of caidain. •• 

BRAGG, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1862- ), BrilLsh physicist, 

was horn at Wigton, Cumb., on July 2 1862 and was educated 
at King William’s College, Isle of Man. He sub.scquently 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, being elected lo a major 
scholarship in 1882. He was third wrangler in 1884 and in 

the following year obtained a first class in part HI. of 

the matlienialical tripos. In 1886 he was appointed professor 
of mathematies ami physics in the university of Adelaide, S. 
Australia, where he carried out his earlier researches upon ra¬ 
dioactivity. He look an active interest in the development of 
scientific enterprise in Australia, was a member of the council of 
the Adelai<lc University from i8()3 to 1908, of ihc council of the 
South Australian School of Mines and Industries from 1895 to 
1908 and president of the Australasian Association for tlie 
Advancement of Science, Brisbane, 1909. In 1909 he was 
appointed Cavendish professor at Leeds University, where he 
remained until his election in 1Q15 to tlic Qnain professorship of 
phy.sics in the university of London. His researches upon various* 
radioactive phenomena and his power of lucid exposition brought 
recognition from scientific bodies both at home and abroad; in 
iqo6 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society; in 1915 he 
received the Nohcl Prize for Physics and the Barnard gold medal 
(Columbia University), both of which distinclions he shared 
with his son William John Bragg (b. t8go), who in 1919 beoame 
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Langworthy professor of physics in the university of Man¬ 
chester. The joint work of fattier and son has gone far towards 
elucidating the arrangements of atoms in crystals, an achieve¬ 
ment rendered pos-siblc by their development of the X-ray 
spectrometer. During the World War Sir William Ifragg’s 
services were placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, where he 
served in an advisory capacity; he was more especially asso¬ 
ciated with the problem of submarine detection. His public 
services of a confidential nature were acknowledged by the 
bestowal of the C.B.E. in 1017 and by his creation as K.B.E. in 
IQ20. In the same year he was elected an hon. fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and served as president of the 
Physical Society of London. 

In addition to many publications, chielly upon radioactivity, in 
the PhUasophkal Magazine and the Prftcredinf^s of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, he has written T}u; World of Sound (1920), a compilation of a 
reries of lectures given to a juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution 
in 1919 and, in collaboration with W. L. Bragg, X-Rays and Crystal 
Structure (1915). 

BRAHLET, FRANK (1857 -1915), English painter, was bom 
near Boston, Lines., May 6 1857. He studied art at Lincoln 
and later at Antwerp, first exhibiting in the Academy in 1884. 
Bramlcy Itecamc one of the best-known memlters of the 
group of English painters known its the Newlyn school, and 
in 1888 his picture, " -A Hopeless Ditwn,” was bought under the 
terms of the Chantrey bequest. He becitme .A.R..A. in 1804, 
and was elected R.A. in igi i, being also a gold medallist of the 
French Salon. He died at Chalford Hill .Aug. to 1915. 

BRANDBIS, LOUIS DEMBITZ (185!)- ), Ameriean lawyer 

and jurist, was born in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 13 1856. He 
was educated iu the jmblic schools of his niitive city and at 
the Annen Realschule, Drcsilen, Germany. Me graduated 
from the Harvard Law School in tS77, was atlmllted to 
the bar in 1878, and practised in Bo.ston from 1879 to 1016. 
.As it member of the Public Franchise League he took an ac¬ 
tive [tart in preserving municipal control of the Boston 
subway. He was instrumental in securing the passage of the 
Boston Sliding Scale Gas Act and was a pioneer in the move¬ 
ment for establishing life insurance through savings banks. He 
■opposed the monopoly of transportation by the New H.aven 
railway in New Englantl. He was much interested in labour 
legislation, acting its counsel for the people in cases involving the 
constitutionality of fixing hours of labour and a minimum wage 
in several stales. In 1915 he .acted successfully as counsel for the 
Government in the suit brought by the Riggs National Bank in 
which the bank charged the .Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Gom[)troller of the Currency with cons[)iring to wreck it. In 
Jan. 1916 he was appointed by President Wilson to succeed 
the kite Justice Lamar as associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, being the first Jew to attain this position. He 
was the author of Other People's Money and Business as a Pro¬ 
fession, be.sides numerous articles on public franchise, business 
efficiency, labour and trusts. He was prominent in Zioni.sm and 
in 1914 was made chairman of the provisional committee for 
Zionist affairs. 

BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN (1842- ), Danish 

critic (fee 4.427). The complete popular edition of his works 
was published in Copcnliagcn in 18 vols. between 1899 and 1910, 
and the German edition .appeared in Munich in 8 vols. between 
i()02 and 1004. His later monograiihs include ArmamI Carrel 
(1911); Goethe. (1915); Voltaire (igifi); Napoleon and Garibaldi 
(1917) and Caiits Julius Caesar (1918). He producefl in 1919 a 
study of the Schleswig-Holstein question, Sonderjylland under 
priijsisk Tryk (South Jutland under Prussian Tyranny), and a 
drama, Tragediens anden Del. Fredslutningen. 

BRANGWYN, FRANK (1867- ), English painter {see 

4.430). Among his later works are decorations for the Courts of 
Justice, Cleveland, U.S.A., and the new Parliament building 
at Winnipeg, Canada. He also decorated the Court of the 
Seasons at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, and 
in 1921 was engaged on work for the Slate Capitol of Missouri 
at Jefferson City. 
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BRANTING, HJALMAR (i860- ), Swedish statesman, was 

born in i860. As a student he seemed at first destined for a 
scientific career. He early devoted him.self to astronomy and for 
a period he acted as junior official in the observatory of Stock¬ 
holm. His keen interest in political and social questions, how¬ 
ever, soon drew him into journalism and into active polities, 
and he threw in his lot with the then small group of Social Demo¬ 
crats in Sweden. In 1886 he assumed control of the weekly 
journal Soe.ialdemokraten, their leading organ, which later was 
converted into a daily. In 1888 he was condemned to a short 
term of imprisonment on account of his articles. He was elected 
a member of the Second Chamber of the Riksdag in 1896. An 
able speaker and tactician, he exercised in Sweden an influence 
proportionate to the growing numbers of his supporters. He 
joined the Eden Government in the autumn of 1917 as finance 
minister, and when this ministry fell in 1920 Branting became 
prime minister and formed an entirely Social-Democratic ad¬ 
ministration which, however, resigned office in the autumn of the 
stime year (fee Swkdf.k), Meanwhile he had played an important 
rdle in international labour politics. He acted as representative 
of Swedish Social Democracy at all the congresses of the First 
International, and in the summer of 1917 he was chairman of the 
Dutch-Scandinavian delegation which sat in Stockholm and 
conferred in turn w'ith deli^gtitions from the Socialist ptirties of 
most of the belligerent countries with a view to devising a 
[datform for joint interc’cntion by them in the interests of peace, 
the moving i>ower being Camille Huysmans, the secretary to the 
International. Their efforts were unavailing. In Jan. and Feb. 
igig Branting was chairman of the International .Social Demo¬ 
cratic Conference in Berne, at which British, French and Germans 
met for the first time .since the war. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the Second International, which later sat 
in London with Mr. Henderson as its chairman. He had taken 
an active part in most of the Scandinavian workmen’s congresses 
since 1886; and at the ninth congress in Copenhagen in 1920 he 
introduced the question of “ democracy and dictatorshit>,” 
the debate on which ended with the passing of a resolution by a 
solid majority, representing up to 800,000 organized worl men, 
•against a small Norwegian minority, disapproving of the Bol¬ 
shevik policy and adhering to the Second International. 

Branting took a warm interest in ihe cl.aim of the inhabitants 
of the Aland Js. to be allowed to decide the permanent position 
of the islands by means of a plebiscite, and he represented 
Sweden in this matter at the first attempt in Paris in Kjig to 
secure a decision from the Supreme Council, at the consideration 
of the problem by the Council of the League of Nations in London 
in July 1920, in Paris in Sept. 1920, and at Geneva in July 1921 
(as Swe<len’s lending delegate). He was Sweden’s leading dele¬ 
gate also at the first meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
in Dec. 1920 and chairman of the sixth commi.sslon which dealt 
with the questions of disarmament, of blockade and of mandates. 
He was elected by the Council a member of the “ Commission 
temporaire pour la reduction dcs armcmeu/.t,” for the carrying-out 
of which the commission made an appeal. 

BRASSEY, THOMAS BRASSEY, ist Earl (1836-1918), 
British politician {see 4.43.^), who was created an e.arl in 1911, 
die<l in London Feb. 23 1918. He was succeeded by his son, 
Thomas Allnutt Brassey (b. 1863), who died in London 
Nov. 12 1919. The 2nd earl left no children, and the title 
became extinct. 

BRAUN, HEINRICH (1854- ), German Social Democrat 

and writer on social questions, was born Nov. 23 1854 at Leipzig, 
and studied at Vienna, Gottingen, Berlin and Halle. He .suc¬ 
cessively edited the important Socialist publications. Die neuc 
Zeit; the Arckiv fUr soziale Gesetzgehung und Verwaltung; Die 
neuc Gesellschaft; and Annalen fur Sozialpolitik und Gesetzgebung. 
After the revolution and the election of a Prussian Constituent 
Assembly, Braun was Minister for Agriculture in the Prussian 
Socialist Ministry formed under the presidency of Hirsch on 
March 24 1919. 

Lily Braun (1865-1916), wife of the above, was one of the 
most remarkable women Socialists and wTilersof modern Gel- 
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many. She was the daughter of Gen. von Kretschmann, of an 
old East Prussian Junker stock, and was born at Halberstadt 
on July 2 1S65. Pier grandmother was the issue of one of the 
amours of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. Her 
whole early iiic was passed in a Junker and militarist atmo.sphere, 
on the East Prussian estate of her grandfather, or in the various 
garrisons where her father held command. She had a deeply 
introspective nature atnl read widely. 'J'he romantic as well as 
the social and elliical ideas which she developed contributed 
to alienate her from her class and her family and to draw her into 
the Socialist movement. Her first marriage (against the wishes 
of lier family) was with an invalid socialistic professor, von 
Gizyi;ki. After his early death she was attrac ted by the Socialist 
author and {tolitieian Heinrich Braun and married him in 1805. 
She visited Enghuid :ind was on terms of frieinlship with leading 
members of the Fabian Society. She wastheauthorof many books 
and pamphlets on social questions, particularly on the itlace of 
woman in politics and industry, r.g. Frauenjrage und Soiial- 
dcmakralic (1901); Fraurnarbeit und Ilandwirtschafl (iQOi); 
Die Polilik und die Frauen (1904). But her most remarkable 
work was the story of her own life, told, like Goethe’s auto¬ 
biography, with some embellishments of fancy and, indetxl, 
])rofesscdly in the form of a novel. The two volumes are entitled 
Memoiren einar Sozialistin (1) Lchrjahre (2) Kampfjahre (1909 
and toil). ' They give an elaborate incture, coloured no doubt 
by the intense self-consciousness of the writer, of the growth of 
the German Social Democratic movement in the ’nineties, with 
sketches of the leading figures, such as Bcbel, Licbkneeht, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and her own husband, Heinrich Braun. No (jerman 
book brings out more clearly the nature of the cleft between the 
German and Prus.sian governing and military clas.ses on the one 
side and the industrial masses and their leaders on the other. 
The contrast between German life in the country iind in the cities 
is also vivitlly portrayed, as is the social life of a regintent and a 
garrison. Other books of hers are Im Schatkn dcr Titancn 
(memoirs of her graiulmolhcr, who lived for a time in Goethe’s 
circle); Liehesbrkfe eincr Marquise; a play. Mutter Maria, and a 
novel, Lcbcnssuchcr. She died on Aug. 8 iqi6. 

BRAZIL {see 4.4,58).—No general census of Brazil had been 
taken belw'cen iqoo and 1920, but the total pop., estimated in 
1908 at 20,51.s,ooo, was ofl'icially stated in 1917 to be 27,473,579. 
This figure, which is probably somewhat exaggerated, would 
give an average density of 8.3 per sq. mile. Estimates of munic¬ 
ipal pop. in 1913 (probably not very accurate) were; Rio dc 
Janeiro, 976,000; S 4 o Paulo, 400,000; Bahia (Sko Salvador), 
348,000; Para (Belem), 275,000; Pernambuco (Recife), 216,,500; 
Porto Alegre, 150,000. The problem of immigration for so scantily 
peoified a country is a vittd one. Its great fertile plains yiehl 
all the products of the tropics and sub-tropics, and it has immense 
wealth in natural resources, yet its forests are almost untouched, 
ils enormous mineral deposits searcely tapped, while grazing and 
agriculture are still far behind their possible development. 

Vast regions in the interior arc still unsettled, and some even 
unexplored. The most notable geographical achievement of the 
de(adc iqio-20 was the expedition made in IQ14 by Theodore 
Roosevelt, in conjunctien wdth Col. Rondon and other Brazilian 
oflicers, dowm the Rio Duvida (River of Doubt), of which by far 
the greater part had never been vi.sited. The i^rsonnel of the 
expedition included, besides Theodore Roosevelt, his son, Kerniit 
Roosevelt, two biologi.sts, an engineer and a surgeon. The 
journey, interrupted by many portages, involved a distance of 
470 m., and lasted two month.s, from Feb. 27 to April 26. After 
four days’ progress down stream, cataracts were met with, and 
the next 60 m. took 42 days to accomplish. The river proved to 
be a tributary of the Madeira, some 940 m. in length, and 
joined the main stream in lat. 5® 20' S. The general course, 
though very tortuous, is due N. running through rugged, densely 
wooded country almost devoid of animal life. It is now officially 
known as the Rio Roosevelt. In Through the Brazilian Wilderness, 
Roosevelt gave the credit for the discovery to Col. C. M. da 
Silva Rondon and to those associated with him on the Telegraph 
Commission during their six years’ work before his own journey. 


The number of immigrants registered during the years 190&-19 
was as follows;— 


1908 

94.695 

1909 

*',S. 4 >o 

1910 

. HH ,564 

1911 

135,967 

1912 

1K(),1K2 

1913 

. 192,683 


1914 

. . 82,572 

1915 

. 32,206 

iyi6 

■ 34.933 

1917 

■ 31,192 

191S 

. 20,501 

1919 . 

■ 37,898 


Of the total 926,312, for the period 1908-16 inclusive, 354,820 
were Portuguese, 190,767 Spaniards, 153,950 Italians, and 33,578 
Germans. There were also 49,477 from Russia ((hiefly Poles), 
41,534 Turko-Arabs, and 21,843 Irom the Slavic parts ot Austria. 
No racial slatistirs for 1917-9 arc available. In lyii arrangements 
lAcre concluded with Japan to allow the immigration of JapanuMj 
aKricuItural labourers into Sao Paulo, and over 13,000 entered in the 
next two years. Hie agreement was renewed in 1916 so as to jirrmit 
the coming of 5,000 annually. Iininigration was greatly retanled by 
Ihc World Uar, and when Italj' entered the conflict in 1915 m)t only 
did Italian immigrution cease, but many Italian subjects in Brazil 
were called home for military service, with the result that the labour 
market was seriously dejileted. It was estimated that 5o,fKX) sailed 
from Sao Paulo alone. W hen the Armistice was concluded in the 
autumn of 191H, the Brazilian Government notified all consular 
agents in the country that to agricultural immigrants accompanied 
by families aid would be gratuitously suiiplied, including food, Uwls, 
medical treatments, freedom from (lulie.s on baggage, transport by 
rail or water, etc. Those settling in the Federal colonies would 
also be given employment to the extent of 15 Hays’ work a month for 
each adult, and temporary quarters would be provided for siieh as 
desired to build dwellings. In 1921 difliciilt post-war conditions in 
Europe were rapidly turning the tide of immigration again in the 
direction of Brazil. 

A^ru'ulturf continues the chief source of BraziT.s wealth. The 
leading croj) is (ojjvc, of which it prrwluces about four-fifllis of the 
world’s supply. Over half is grown in the state of Sao Paulo alone, 
the rest coming from the slates of Kio dc Janeiro, Minas Cieraes and 
Kspirito Santo. The aN crage iirodiiction is somewhat o\'c*r I2,()<x),f>oo 
l»ag5c a year (bag«6o kg.*-132 lb.), the harvest fluctuating greatly 
with varying climatic conditions. 1'he following official figures are 
published for the years 1915-9: — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Bags 

Exporie<! 


t3.W,l45 

io.f>o6,oi4 

12.963,250 


Valut* ill 

P(T cent of 

Per cent of all 

Pounds 

Agric, Trod, 

I’rcxl. 

Sti-rling 

Exportixl 

Exported 

32,190,547 

68 

59 

29,280,604 

63 

52 

23,054,280 

49 


19,040,764 

42 

31 

72,607,208 

66 

.55 


A constant efTort is made to mamlain the price, by imiMising ttn 
additional tax on exports over a certain amount, by encouraging 
consumption through propaganda abroad, and in Sao Pauk> by 
prohibiting further extension of coffee plantations. The Coffee 
(.‘onvention or Valorization Scheme of 1907 6.647) was rcvwrted 

to again in 1917. In 1907, when the planters of Brazil faced rum 
uwdng to over-production, the state of Sao Paulo, supported by the 
I'cilcral Government, and with funds borrowed largely from foreign 
bankers, tH)ught up 8 ,cxK),oo() bags and stored them for disposal in a 
more favourable market. When the World War broke out, coffee 
to the amount of 3,000,000 bags still lay in Eurojican warehouses, 
most of which was eventually taken over by the belligerent Govern¬ 
ments. In 1917 the state ol Sao Paulo, to stabilize the price which 
was threatened by a large rroj) and reKtricted markets, purchased 
about 3,0 (K).(k)O bags, and constructed enormous w’arehouscs for 
their storage on tlie dorks at Santos. The destrui*tion by frost of a 
■large part of the 1918 crop saved the Government from an anxious 
situation. , 

The areas of cultivation of mandioca, com, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
and cacao have all increased in recent years. Rice, once imported, is 
so extensively grown that imports of it have virtually ceased. Of 
cacao Brazil supplies the major part of the world's demand, rnost of 
the crop coming from the state of Bahfa. The output increased “ (»ni 
about 33,cxx) metric tons in 1910 to over 65 »oo(J 1^ j 
country's principal export in colonial times, is produced largely m 
the states of Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco. The entire crop in 
1917 was reckoned at about 420,000 metric tons, of which 138,169 
tons were exported. This last figure was unusual and due to the 
encriuragcment of war prices abroad. Brazil consumes most o* 
own supply, the normal export rarely exceeding 60,000 tons. With 
the continued introduction of modem milling^ machinery, the 
Xiroduction of sugar should become one of the principal sources of 
national wealth. Tobacco is grown in various states, but especially 
in Bahfa and Kin Grande do Sul. The Bahfa product challenges m 
quality that of the Vuelto Abajo district of Cuba, and finds a ready 
market in Europe, while that of Goyaz and Minas Geraes is highly 
esteemed for cigarettes. The annual production of Brazil was pla«d 
in 1917 at 45,000 metric tons of which about 26,000 were exported. 
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Cotton W native to Brazil, and may be grown in all parts of the 
republic. The best cotton lands are in the centre and along the 
N,E. coast to the mouth of the Amazon, where the finest varieties 
produce a long silky fibre equal to the Sea Island or the Egyptian. 
Annual production is reckoned at from 90,000 to 100,000 metric 
tons, but the export of raw cotton, mostly to England, fluctuates 
widely from year to year. The best year of the period 1910-20 was 
1^13* when 37,5(X) tons were shipped abroad, worth over £2,300,000. 
T he average in recent years has been about 5,000 tons. By a presi¬ 
dential decree of March 27 1920 a cotton service was established to 
investigate the properties of the soil and (.limatic conditions, create 
ex|)erimental stations, and provide the planters at cost with 
machinery, implements and fertilizers. With these measures of 
encouragement taken by the Federal Government, the increasing 
enterprise of individual firms and planters to improve conditions of 
production, and with more careful selection and standardization of 
the fibres, Brazil should some day become the world’s greatest 
exporter of high-grade cotton. The only important wheat-producing 
stale in 1921 was the southernmo.st, Rio Grande do Sul, which 
supplies about half of its own needs; but Santa Catharina, ParanA, 
and the high interior of the south-central states arc also suitable for 
the cultivation of this cereal. Stock-raising advanced notably during 
1910-20, especially in Rio (irande do Sul, but also in the states of 
Minas Geraes, Paranii, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Matlo Gros.so. 
The industry is being put on a modern basis, packing plants of the 
latest design and of high efficiency arc in operation or projected, and 
dairy products have become valuable. The first two packing houses 
in Brazil were established in the state of Sao Paulo, one with North 
American capital, the other with Brazilian. A packing plant has 
been completed at Rio Grande by the Companhia Swift do Brazil, 
and iinotber in the city of Sao Paulo by the Companhia Armour do 
Brazil. Canning establishments have been erected at Rosario and 
Sant’ Ana do Li\ranienlu, in the .state of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
Rio dc Janeiro now possesses c.old-storagc plants with large capacity. 
Ofiicial statistics of live stock in 1913 were as follows:— 


Cattle . . . 30,705,400 

Horses . . . 7,289,(>90 

Mules . . . 3,207,940 


Goats . . . 10,048,570 

Sheep . . 10.549,930 

Swine . . i8,4<x),530 


The increasing importance of the cattle industry since 1914 may be 
gathered from the following figures: 

Exports of Chilled and Frozen Beef, 



Metric tons 

Value 

1914 ■ 

. I 

JC 62 

ims ■ 

. 8 ,si 4 

309,706 

1916 . 

.3.1,661 

1.414,460 

1917 . 

.66,452 

3,184,461 

1918 . 

.60,509 

3.246,359 

1919 . 

.51.634 

Exports of Preserved Meats. 

3,381.486 


Metric tons 

Value 

1915 ■ 

. 123 

£ 8,201 

1916 . 

. 856 

78,571 

1917 . 

.6,552 

514.695 

1918 . 

.17.223 

1,402,892 

1919 - 

.25,398 

2,447.095 


Rubber Is still the most important of the forest products of the 
republic, and ranks next to coffee in export value, although it islwing 
rapidly overtaken by exports of meats and hides. Since 1910 tlie 
rubber industry has suffered severely from the competition of cheaper 
plantation rubber from the Orient, especially since the slump in the 
market following the artificial demand stimulated by the World 
War. The Federal Goveriiment in 1913 undertook, in cooperation 
with the state of Para, an ambitious plan for the relief of the indus¬ 
try, involving reductions in export duties, dcvelopmciUb of trans¬ 
portation facilities, and the establishment of an experiment station. 
But, although a few plantations have been created, there is as yet 
little improvement in the indu.stry at large. 'I'lic " rubber slate 
of Para will probably be forced to direct its attention in part to the 
production of other crops, such as cereals, sugar, mundioca and 
various vegetable fdjres. 

The exports of Para rubber and their value during the years 
1915“9 were as follows:— 

Metric tons 

*915.35.105 


191C 

1917 

1918 

1919 


31.495 

33.998 

22,662 

33.252 


Value 

^7.039.697 

7.490,380 

7,484,170 

3,998.770 

6.239,794 


In ParanA the lumber industry, while still in its infancy, was 
making rapid progress in 1920. Two large saw-mills, recently erected 
and equipped with the most modern North American machinery, 
were cutting ParanA pine and shipping the product to other parts 
of the country and to Argentina. Ledar for the manufacture of cigar 
boxes was also being shipped from this state to Rio de Janeiro and 
Bahia. Brazil has very great wealth in fibreand wood-pulp for paper¬ 
making, especially in the huge pine forests of Parana and Santa 


Catharina. In 1921 only common grades such as wrapping paper 
were manufactured, but enough newsprint could be produced to 
supply the entire republic and even neighbouring nations, as Argen¬ 
tina and Uruguay. Another valuable forest production of ParanA is 
mat6 or Paraguay tea, most of which is purchased by Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile. Over 76,0^10 ton.s were exported in 1916, and 
90,o(X)ton8 in 1919, representing a value of £1,885,000 and £3,200,000 
respectively. 

Minerals .—Lack of transportation and high export duties still 
serve to check the exploitation of Brazil’s immense mineral resources. 
Gold and diamonds arc now produced only in small quantities. 
Minas Geraea possesses considerable deposits of iron ore, which arc 
being carefully examined by foreign cxyerts, and plans are on foot 
for the erection of modern funiaces. I'he output of manganese ore, 
mostly in the states of Minas Geraes and Bahia, increased rapidly 
during the World War, rising to 532,855 tons in 1917, the major part 
going to the United States. The production of mica was also greatly 
stimulated, exports increasing from 51 tons in 1915 to i(>2 tons in 
1918. The world's supply of monazitc sand comes largely from 
Brazil, although its exportation declined during the World War. 
There are coal depo.sils in Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, Santa Cathar¬ 
ina and elsewhere, but most of it is of poor quality. In March 1918 
the Federal tiovemment offered assistance in the way of loans to 
coal-mining enterprises who.se output exceeded 150 tons a day. 
Most of the coal used for industrial purposes is still imported from 
England and the United States. 

Manufactures.—YaeUyv^ products showed a marked development 
during 1910-20, especially after 1914 when the World War decreased 
the supply of goods from abn»ad. Tlie city of Sao Paulo, rapidly 
becoming the chief industrial centre, claimed in 1920 over 350 fac¬ 
tories, large and small, with an investment of about £25,000,000. 
But manulacturing is also very active in the states of Minas Geraes 
and Rio de Janeiro, esjiecially where water-power is accessible. 
Some of Brazil’s industries, such as cotton textile.^, tobacco and sugar, 
are natural to the country as they consume raw materials produced 
at home; others are at present purely artificial, encouraged by the 
protective barrier of heavy import Julies from which the Federal 
Ciovcrniuent secures the larger part of its revenues. In some indus¬ 
tries practically every item entering into the manufacture of their 
product comes from aliroad. 1‘he textile industry has made greater 
progress iierliups than any other, chieily in cotton goods, and in 1921 
It accounted lor about 40% of the total produtlion of manufuclured 
articles. In 1905 there were no cotton mills in Brazil, with 20,420 
looms and 734,928 spindles, representing a capital ol £io,384,o<X), 
and producing nearly 264,000,000 yd. of cloth. In 1915 there were 
240 mills, with 51,420 lo(>ms and 1,512,626 spindles, £21,596,000 
capital, and an annual production of over 500,000,000 yards. I'he 
whole of this native textile production is sold in Brazil, supplying 
over 80 "u of the fabrics used. 

There are several large shoe factories in Rio de Jajieiro and Sao 
Paulo. Brazil manufactures 97% of its footwear. Great progress 
has been made in the tanning industry but owing to the inferior 
quality of native hides the output is confined mostly to sole and 
belting leather. The grazing regions of Rio Grande do Sul, however, 
prmluce fairly' high-grade hides, and with importations from Uruguay 
and Argentina the tanners have begun to turn out a good quality of 
leather whicli competes with inq)orled slock. The principal tanneries 
are in or near Rio dc Janeiro and Sao Paulo, but there are a number 
of small establishments in Rio Grande and Porto Alegre and in a 
few of the northern cities. In 1919 sole leather was exported to the 
value of £246,692. Jt seemed probable that within a few years 
Brazil would become a producer of rubber goods us well as of the 
crude "Para.” There were already in 1921 a few small rubber fac¬ 
tories in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, doing an increasing business, 
and a North American rubber corporation was about to erect a large 
factory near Kio for the manufacture of tires. 

Commerce .—The value of Brazilian imports and exports during 
the years is shown in the following table:— 



Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1910 

£47,872,000 

£63,092,000 

£110,964,000 

1911 

52,822,000 

66,839,000 

119,661,000 

1912 

63,425,000 

74,649,000 

138,074,000 

1913 

67,166,000 

65,451,000 

132,617,000 

1914 

35,473,000 

46,803,000 

82,276,000 

1915 

30,088,000 

53,951,000 

84,039,000 

1916 

40,369,000 

56,462,000 

96,831,000 

1917 

44,510,000 

63,031,000 

107,541,000 

1918 

52,817,000 

61,168,000 

113,985,000 

1919 

78,177,000 

1.30,085,000 

208,262,000 


Arranged by countries of origin or destination, the figures for 
1916-9 are given in the tables on the next page. The effect of the 
rise in prices is shown, of course, in the period after the war started; 
and this superficially neutralizes to some extent in money-value the 
effect of the restrictions on over-sea trade. The jump in the figures 
from 1918 to 1919 represents the freeing of commerce combined 
with the rise in prices, particularly in the case of France, America 
and Great Britain. 
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Imtohth from 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

United States. 

£9.651.305 

£15,840.605 

£21,065,302 

£18,984,413 

£37.422,752 

Great Britain. 

6.596,897 

8,228,784 

7,979.264 

10,783,721 

12,737.231 

Argentina. 

4,786,028 

5,675.425 

5,791,925 

10,020,245 

12,032,250 

France . 

1,486,525 

2,095,378 

1,785,118 

2,518,993 

2,967,405 

Portugal. 

1,490,323 

1,872,049 

1,435,574 

2,027,917 

2,364.524 

Italy. 

1.327.013 

1,410.597 

878,005 

1,126,521 

1,067,111 

Newfoundland. 

(147,229 

691,195 

746,686 

1.283,556 

1,232,676 

India. 

560,746 

651.783 

984,414 

661,977 

1,691,720 

Norway. 

500,095 

411,104 

360,547 

229,830 

380.767 

Germany. 

458,285 

17,729 

48,049 

— 

201,033 

Uruguay. 

447,344 

600,5(16 

867,678 

2,208,341 

1,741,64s 

Spam. 

431.883 

469,222 

601,252 

937,184 

872,483 

Switzerland ...... 

318,4.53 

512.430 

349.722 

407,850 

415,621 

Sweden ....... 

265,436 

526,482 

398,069 

498,152 

879,024 

('anada . 

245.353 

268,692 

236,668 

222,922 

253,487 

Netherlands. 

206,807 

241.562 

46.397 

63,093 

314.190 

Mexico. 

142,500 

257.270 

187,241 

334,342 

555.333 

Denmark. 

131.652 


79,684 

41,464 

28,387 

Paraguay . 

66,(k>0 

41,684 

64,604 

9,727 

23.838 

Belgium. 

51.777 

57.9.59 

22,191 

— 

110,132 

Austria-Hiingarv. 

39,678 

304 

86 

— 

4,646 

Jatxin ... 

_10.759 

_.23.3^1 

_72,321 

326,226 

.5<X),624 


ExrouTs TO 



1015 

1916 

11)17 

1918 

1919 

United Stateh 

£ 22 , 14 q, 55 (> 

£25,831,905 

£28,013,136 

£21,287,015 

£54,079,947 

Grc<it Britain. 

6 , 47 . 5,(>98 

6,493,249 

7,811,815 

6,168,820 

9,483.666 

France. 

6,031,852 

8,899.577 

8,325.754 

5,564,065 

27,267,743 

Sweden . 

4,775,722 

i.. 531 , 8 ix> 

77,674 

290,179 

3,337,429 

Netherlands .... 

3,369,821 

1,684,819 

320,347 

— 

4,090,386 

Argentina .... 

2,692,439 

3 ., 393 .f'<W 

5,707,387 

9,296,62(1 

5.836,881 

Uruguay. 

1,796,540 

2,698 ,.549 

4,(185,202 

6,362,338 

5,708,210 

Italy. 

1,(162,748 

3,401,060 

4,8.53,614 

6,421,278 

3,821,4.39 

Norway. 

I,.568,316 

294.578 

296,757 

512.723 

1,016,129 

Denmark. 

1,221,285 

414.134 

156.863 

99,.546 

2,386,736 

Portugal. 

486,117 

313,6<m> 

273,807 

554.625 

693.13* 

Cape Colony. 

379,973 

440.774 

612,379 

478,834 

577,095 

.Spain. 

308,675 

446,859 

852,745 

1,.332,927 

2,028,899 

P-Kypt. 

263,858 

91,094 

291,284 

174,769 

365.175 

Greece. 

203,844 

4,700 

— 

37,363 

438,.567 

Chile .... 

i 47 ,. 19 o 

151.429 

1.50,976 

186,684 

.3.37,127 

Cuba. 

43,865 

140,672 

269,161 

200,233 

185,053 

Belgium. 

— 

— 

— 

323,434 

4.740.757 

Austria-Hungary. 

— 

— 


135,418 

444.963 

(.ermany 

23 

— 

— 

— 

_701,497 


Approximate figures for the year 1013 provide nieans of com- 
fiurison with conditions lieforc the oiittmeak of the World War. 


(drcat Britain 

fiermany 

llnite<l States 

Franee . 

Argentina 

Belgium 

I’ortugal. 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Austria-Hungary 

Newdoundland 

Netherlands . 

Norw'ay 

S|)ain 

India 

Sweden . 


Imports from: 
ii6,45o,<K)o 
11,747,000 
10,562,000 
6 ,.m. 5 tK) 
5,003,000 
3.43.').<>00 

2,950.^00 
2,546,500 
1,451 ,txx) 
1,015,000 
7 HH, 5 oo 
72S,5<X) 

709.500 
642,000 

552.500 

294.500 


E.xports to: 
jt 8,5H7,5 oo 
9,i4i,<Mio 
21,121,000 

7.966.500 
3 . 057..500 

1.657.500 
327,mM> 

837.500 

I ,o 64 ,o<x) 

5 .i 3 «.. 50 o 

4.788.500 

100,<K>0 

367,000 

658,000 


Among the leading imports of Brazil arc iron and steel manufac¬ 
tures, machinery, railway supplies, coal, kerosene, cement, cotton 
goods, foo<lstuffs, aiul raw materials and articles for use in the arts 
and industries. 

The principal ports of entry are Rio de Janeiro and Santos, but 
ParA, Pernambuco, Bahia, Porto Alegre and Rio Grande have a large 
and increasing foreign trade. 

Shipping .—The Brazilian merchant marine increased but slowly 
in 1910-20, except for the German steamers .seized during the war. 
Brazilian shipping in 1911 consisted of 238 steamers of 130,582 tons 
net, and 290 sailing vessels with a net tonnage of 60,728. At the 
end of 1917 there were 405 steamers of 236,535 tons net, and 54 
sailing ships representing 17,920 tons net. Brazil in that year took 
over all the German ships interned in her ports at the outbreak of 
war in 1914, a total of 45 vessels with a net tonnage of 148,255. 
Thirty were leased to France, the rest turned oi er to the Lloyd 
Brasilciro, which considerably expanded its foreign service, especially 
to the United States. 


Communications .—The railways of Brazil, aggregating 13,271 m. 
of track in 1910, had increa.sed in 1917 to 17,1,59 m., with 2,223 m. 
under construction and 4,697 m. projected. The states havinp the 
jp-eatest railway mileage were Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rio Grande do .Sul and Bahia which together contain over 
70% of the mileage of the republic. One of the most extensive 
systems is the Central of Brazil, a Government-owned and operated 
property, connecting the federalized di.strict with the states of Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. The total length of the line 
in 1917 was 1,466 miles. In that year it carried 32,639,600 pas.sengera, 
2,388,000 tons of freight, and 530,000 head of live stock. 

Owing to the wide separation of the principal centres of population 
along the coast, Brazilian railways have developed as a series of 
independent systems. Thus Pernambuco became the focus of one 
system, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio Grande do Sul of 
others. For some time the need was recognized of connecting the 
various systems by interior lines running N. and S., to afford com- 
tminication independently of the sea, and to stimulate internal settle¬ 
ment and trade. Such plans hav'e been carried out N. and S. of 
Pernambuco (from Natal to Maccifi), and from Rio de Janeiro N. to 
Victoria and S. to the Uruguayan frontier, where connexion was 
made in 1913 with Uruguay Central. It is therefore possible to 
travel by rail from Rio direct to Montevideo, a distance of 1,967 
miles. 

Construction, however, was not limited to the coastal region. In 
1916 a line of considerable importance was completed between 
Itapura on the ParanA river and Porto Ksperanga near CorumliA on 
the Bolivian frontier, the principal city of the state of Matto Grosso. 
The resulting direct rail connexion with the state of Sao Paulo 
reduced the time between Rio and CorumhA to six days, in place of a 
trip by' water of from six to eight weeks. Extensions of the Rio 
system northwestward into the state of Goyaz and of the system 
of CearA were planned or under construction in 1921. The Madeira- 
MamorA line, passing round the dangerous falls of the Madeira river, 
was practically completed in 1912. Driven through deep forest in a 
deadly climate, it is one of the most costly railways in the world. 
It is 182 m. in length and of great importance for the AcrA territory 
and Bolivia. 
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In 190Q there were 3^**99 tti. of tele^aph reported in Bmzil which 
had increased to 41,799 m. in 1917, of which 24,640 m. beluntted to 
the Government. In the latter year 680 tcIcKraph ullk-e» were 
reported, and 33 radio stations. The station at ParA (Belem) has a 
range of 4,000 m., and is thus capable of direct communication with 
the United States. The station at Cape Santa Marta, with the 
same range, connects with Cape Town in South Africa. In 1911 a 
new trans-Atlantic cable was completed between Monrovia (Liticria) 
and Pernambuco, and in 1919 an American-controlled connexion 
established with the United States, via Argentina and the W. coast. 
Bmzil has now three cable lines connecting with Europie, two with 
North America, and two with the Kiver Plate. The nurafier of 
[lost-offices in the republic in 1918 was 3,611. Brazil from Jan. 1 1914 
adi^tcd Btan<l,yd time and the longitude of Greenwich. 

Finance, —'I'he following official figures are reported for iyl9‘.— 
National debt. Foreign . . . 116,281,960 pounds .sterling. 

National debt. Internal . . 1,042,000,000 milreis paper.^ 

Currency in circulation . . . 1,7tx),i 13,473 milreis paper. 

Conversion fund .... 20,922,410 milreis gold. 

Guarantee fund .... 48,391,020 milreis gold. 

Unredeemed bills and notes, gold 

and pa]KT. 14,632,500 milreis. 

General taxes for 1920 . , 119,452,949 milreis gold; 

. 5'4)2Sh|2»<) milreis paper. 

Estimated exiienditure . . . 72,372,326 milreis gold; 

599,578.557 milreis [lapier. 

Army and Navy. —The army is organized on the basis of compul¬ 
sory military service between the ages of 21 and 44, under the terms 
of a law [iromulgated in Jan. 1908. 3 'he service required is two years 
with the colours, .seven in the reserve, seven in the second line, and 
eight in the national guard. By a decree of Dec. 1917 the national 
guard is incorporated with the second line. The total strength of 
the active army in the autumn of 1918 was 54,000, but mobilization 
would yield about 120,000, 'I'here is also a gcmlarmerie of 26,000. 

The Brazilian navy in 1920 rom|irised two Lireadnoiights, two 
coast defence ships, three protected cruisers, two river monitors, 
tour river gunboats, four small crui.sers, four torpedo boats, ten 
destroyers, a mine shi|), three submarines and a submarine salv.age 
vessel. Five ilestroyers and three large submarines were under 
construction. The iiersotmel coirqirised about i.t.txxi men. 

Education. —The latest figures available in April 1921 gave the 
number of prim.iry scliools in the re|iubtir at about l.t.cxxi, with an 
enrolment of over 7 <k),(hh). C)f these schools about half are su|)[iorted 
by the state Governments, one-fourth are municiiial, and the rest 
private institutions. Secondary and normal instruction is cared for 
liy various institutes and private establi.shments, of which there are 
between three and four hundred attended by some 40.000 pupils. 
The republic also possesses 28 industrial schools, 11 agricultural and 
9 commercial schools. To further industrial education the Federal 
Government may aid the state Goveniments, or municiiial ami 
(irivate schools which meet its reiiuirements. Twenty-five faculties 
confer technical and professional degrees and those in the Fed¬ 
eral capital have been recently organized as a university. A 
.school of fine arts, a national in.stitute of music, a military' college, a 
naval academy and a [irepiaratory school of tactics are maintained 
by the Government at Bio de Janeiro, and there are schools of 
art and mu.sic in a number of the .states. 

Political Uislory .—Marshal Hermes da Fonseca, leader of the 
Conservative party and former Mini.ster of War, was elected 
President of the rejiublic in March loio, over Snr. Ruy Barbosa. 
The latter part of the year was marketl by serious disturbances 
in Rio dc Janeiro and in the north. At MaiiAos, ca[)ital of the 
slate of Amazonas, the governor was forcibly removed by the 
Ojijiosition, aided by Federal troops and by the flotilla on the 
river, but was reinstated by order of the President of the re- 
[lublic. At Rio de Janeiro on the night of Nov. 22 the crcw.s of 
two new Dreailnoughts, the “ Minas Geracs ” and the “ Sao 
Paulo,” mutinied in the harbour, killeil several officers, and, 
training their guns on the city, .sent a demand to the Presiilent for 
the abolition of corpond punishment, increased pay and shorter 
hours of labour. Four other shi[is joined the movement so 
that it incluiled most of the Brazilian navy. As no response was 
received the city was bombarded next day, whereupon Congress 
granted the demands and passed an act of general amnesty. The 
mutineers meanwhile had put out to sea, but returned Nov. 27 
and gave up the ships to the Government. On the night of Dec. 
0, the marine coqis stationed on Cobras Island in the harbour 
al.so mutinied. Their position was bombarded next day, the 
mutineers relaying with shrapnel. After an action lasting ten 
hours, the rebels surrendered, having lost over 200 killed and 

' The paper milreis during 1920-1 varied lietween 5d. and iGd. or 
t .10 and $ .32. The gold milreis is equivalent to 2s.3d. or $ .546. 


wounded. The revolt was followed by reforms in naval ad¬ 
ministration, and by the dismissal of about 1,000 men. The 
Government had difficulty in 1012 in maintaining tranquillity, 
election disturbances occurring in the state of Bahia in Jan. which 
required the calling out of Federal troops, and in the autumn 
disorders threatened in the states of ParanA in the south and 
Pari in the north. 

The death in 1912 of Baron Rio Branco, Brazil’s most dis¬ 
tinguished Minister for Foreign Affairs, withdrew an influential 
figure from South American politics. Through his efforts 
boundary disputes with several of Brazil’s neighbours had been 
amicably adjusted and the territories of the republic considerably 
increased. He was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Dr. Lauro 
Muller. In 1913 a protocol was .signed with Peru arranging for a 
commission to survey the frontier in accordance with the Treaty 
of Demarcation of Sept. 8 1909. On May 9 1913 the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of Br.'izil and Uruguay agreed to a convention establish¬ 
ing a new frontier line between the two reiiublics on the river San 
Miguel, and recognizing Brazil’s navigation rights on that stream. 

A perennial difficulty was that of national finance. In spite of 
annual messages of the President to Congress urging economy 
and the reestablishment of a financial equilibrium, public ex¬ 
penditures increased in alarming proportion to receipts, re¬ 
sulting in heavy deficits. In 1013 the financial stringency was 
increased by a sharp decline in the price of rubber and coffee, and 
the re.sult was an industrial and commercial crisis, intensificil by 
the outbreak of the World War in 1914- A symiitom of the finan¬ 
cial situation was the failure of three railways in the rubber 
district, with liabilities of £5,000,000, held mostly by French in¬ 
vestors. The war reacted seriously on most of the Hispanic- 
American countries, due to the fact that they had looked to 
Kurope for their financing, and that the belligerent countries in¬ 
cluded those to which they had shipped a very large percentage 
of their raw products. In Brazil the reduction of exports and 
imports (the laller in the second half of 1914 were two-thirds less 
than in the corresponding .period of 1913), and consequently of 
customs receipts, together with the closing of the European 
money market, came at a time when the Government was heavily 
obligated to local and foreign contractors. As a result the 
Government defaulted. In Oct. 1914 a funding scheme was 
announced by which interest on all foreign loans, excepting 
funding bonds of the J903 loan, became payable in script for 
three years, and the redemption of nearly all securities was 
postponed for thirteen years. 

The crisis was complicated by a rebellion in the state of Ceari 
in Feb. 1914, starting among the rubber collectors who could no 
longer obtain emiiloyracnt, and led by an ex-liriest. Padre 
Cicero. It quickly reached .such proportions that the Federal 
Government had to proclaim martial law and reinforce the 
Federal troops at Fortaleza, the state ca])ital. The political 
ojiponents of the state president, Col. Rabello, apparently used 
the movement to get rid of him, and on the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s taking over the state administration the tension was 
somewhat eased. The rebels were disarmed and the region 
gradually quieted. Ominous signs of unrc.st at Rio de Janeiro at 
the time of the presidential election in March 1914 led to arrests 
and re.st rictions ujion the firess. As a result of the election. Dr. 
Wenceslio Braz, who had been vice-president under Marshal 
Fonseca, became head of the state. 

Before the end of 1915 adjustments had been made to new 
conditions and the economic situ.ation became more normal. 
New customers were found, especially in the United States, and 
the high prices prevailing throughout the world encouraged 
exportation. National expenditure was much reduced, the 
national revenue increased by over £6,000,000, and a small 
surjilus appeared in the budget, a most unusual state of affairs for 
Brazil. 

In the course of that year there were important developments 
in the relations of Brazil, Argentina and Chile, the three countries 
constituting what was already known as the A.B.C. Entente. 
Dr. Lauro M tiller at the end of April paid official visits to the 
other two republics as well as to Uruguay, to bring about closer 
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diplomatic, industrial and commercial relations. On May 23 a 
treaty was announced in which the countries of the A. B. C. 
undertook to submit to an international committee any dif¬ 
ferences that might arise among them, and not to open hostilities 
until the committee had concluded its labours. The treaty was 
ratified by the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies in Oct. 1016. The 
A. B. C. in the spring of 1014 had ofTered its mediation in the dis¬ 
pute between the Government of the United States and Victoriano 
Huerta, provisional President of Mexico. In Aug. iqis President 
Wilson invited the A. B. C. Powers, together with Uruguay, 
Bolivia and Guatemala, to enter into a conference on Mexican 
affairs, the result of which was the unanimous recognition of 
Venustiano Carranza as “ chief of the executive of the de facto 
Government of Mexico.” Brazil also took a prominent ]>art in 
the Pan-American Financial Conference held in Washington in 
May 1915, in an attempt to better existing financial conditions 
in North and South America. 

The administration of President Braz, which ended in Nov. 
1918, was from a financial point of view very sucres.sful. He 
succeeded in reducing public ex[)endifures, restored specie 
payment for internal debts, promoted the dcvelo[)ment of 
natural resources, an<l improved the economic relations between 
Brazil and her neighbours. Prices were high, but industry and 
commerce prospered, and the excessive demand abroad for Bra¬ 
zilian products .so increased exiKirtation that the country was left 
with the largest trade balance it had ever known. In the 
national elections of 1918 there was no contest, the sole candidate 
for the presidency being Snr. Rodrigues Alves, a native of Sao 
Paulo and senator from that state, who had been president of the 
republic in 1902-6. The president-elect, however, was too ill 
to be inaugurated in Nov., and died on Jan. 15 loni, without 
assuming office. Another election was held in April to fill the 
unexpired term, and Dr. Epitacio da Silva Pess6a was chosen. 
Dr. Pess6a was then in Paris as chief of the Brazilian delegation 
to the Peace Conference. On his return journey in 1019 he paid 
official visits to England, Portugtd and the United State.s. 

From the outbreak of the World War in 1014, popular sym¬ 
pathies in Brazil ha<l been almost wholly on the side of the 
Entente Powers, in spite of some annoyance caused by the 
British “ black lists.” The German policy of unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare announced early in 1917 forced the nation to 
assume an active share in the conflict. On Feb. 8 the Brazilian 
Cabinet dispatched a strongly worded protest to Berlin, declaring 
that the proposed “ blockade ” was contrary to international 
law, and that Brazil would hold Germany responsible for any 
consequences that might ensue to Brazilian shipping. A similar 
note was sent to Austria. On April 4 the steamer “ Parani ” was 
sunk by a German submarine off the coast of France and several 
of the crew drowned. On April 10, after an inquiry into the inci¬ 
dent, the German minister at Rio de Janeiro was handed his 
passports. In the crisis Dr. Lauro Muller, minister for foreign 
affairs, resigned his portfolio, apparently feeling that his German 
name and antecedents might embarrass the Government. Sm:. 
Nilo Pcfanha, a former president of the republic, was ajqKunted 
in his place. Rupture with Germany did not involve an im¬ 
mediate departure from neutrality, but with the sinking of 
another steamer, the “ Tijuca,” the drift toward war became 
more rapid. Late in May President Braz sent a message to 
Congress advising that neutrality be revoked, on the score that 
unity of action with the United States, now a belligerent, was a 
tradition of Brazilian foreign policy. On May 29 1 he Chamber of 
Deputies unanimously passed a bill authorizing revocation 
whenever the executive deemed the occasion aiifiropriate. Con¬ 
gress also authorized the seizure of the German ships interned in 
Brazilian waters, aggregating nearly 150,000 tons. After the 
sinking of another vessel, the “ Macao,” a state of war was 
formally declared Oct. 26 1917. Many anti-German demonstra¬ 
tions took place during the year, especially in Rio de Janeiro, 
S 4 o Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Brazil, conridering her immediate resources, gave valuable aid 
to the Allied Powers. Although the larger units of the navy had 
ijgJ^ej^jeptirely renovated by the time of the Armistice, destroy¬ 


ers and other small vessels saw active service on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Many physicians and a few aviators went abroad to be 
attached to the Allied armies. The Federal Government in Dec. 
1917 also promulgated a new military law, by which all citizens 
of the republic between the ages of 21 and 30 were subject to 
selective draft. But up to the cessation of hostilities comparative¬ 
ly few had been called out, because the Government lacked the 
means for adequate instruction and equipment. 

As a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, Brazil was one of the 
original members of the League of Nations, and became one of 
the nine Powers represented on the League Council. 

(C. H. H.) 

BRflAL, MICHEL JULES ALFRED (1832-1915), French 
philologist (sec 4.481), resigned his chair at the College de 
F’rance in 1905. He died in Paris Nov. 25 1915. 

BREMEN, Germany (see 4 493). Pop. 311,266 according to 
the census of 1919; in 1910 it was 299,526. The economic life 
of the city State of Bremen in Germany was, in the period from 
i<)o8-i 4, in a state of high pro.sperity. The North German Lloyd 
attained its highest figures of emigrant traffic (107,124) in the 
first half of the year iqog. The number of emigrants carried was 
beginning to diminish about the year 1912. In the course of 
the years 1912 and 1913 the competition of the port of Emden, 
the consitruction of which had been completed by the Prussian 
State, began to make itself felt. 

Bremen gradually passed from being a purely commercial 
city to a development as an industrial city, the result of which 
was to impose a heavy burden upon the finances of the city 
state. Towards the middle of 1913, conflicts of interest arose 
between the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-Amerika 
line; the North German Lloyd chose the path of more unobtru¬ 
sive development of its business. The prospects of shipping, 
and therewith the prospects of the business expansion of Bremen, 
had begun to deteriorate as far back as the beginning of the year 
1914. 

The effect of the war was to paralyze almost completely the trade 
of the city seaport. Bremen was the first of the (German states to 
introduce a tax utx>n war profits (May 1915). Attemi)ts to con¬ 
solidate the maritime traffic led, in the year 1916, to the establish¬ 
ment of the Bremen association for the import trade. On Aug. 24 
1916 Bremen celebrated the return of the mercantile submarine 
" Deutschland ” from its successful voyage to New York. 

Conflicts on the subject of the eonstitulion began in April 1917. 
Bremen was the first town which, after Kiel, entered upon a revolu¬ 
tionary movement (Nov. 6 191K). The Workmen's and Soldiers' 
Council seized political power on Nov. 14. On Dec. 28 it was decided 
to arm the proletariat. This was followed, on Jan. 10 1919. by the 
formation of a Socialist republic of Bremen with a council of com¬ 
missaries of the people. On Jan. 28 1919 the Government of the 
Reich sent troops to deliver Bremen from the domination of the 
communists. This force entered the city on Feb. 4 after protracted 
negotiations. Elections were held for the Bremen Stale Assembly 
on March 9, and a coalition government of the Socialist and nori- 
Socialist parties was formed. The new constitution was passed on 
May II 1920. It conferred upon the Senate (as in Hamburg) 
political and administrative powers. Side by side with the demo¬ 
cratic Parliament the following representative bodies were likewise 
established; -A chamber of the working classes, a chamber of 
salaried employees, a chamber of agriculture, a chamber repre- 
• seining the retail trade, and a chamber representing the large 
commercial and wholesale interests. The constitution of Bremen 
contains a special declaration that the Church is separated from the 
State. (O. Kr.) 

BRENTANO, LUDWIG JOSEPH [called Lujo] (1844- ), 

German economist (sec 4.496), was one of the German delegates 
sent over to London in Nov. 1919 to attend the economic con¬ 
ference convened by the “ Fight the F'amiiie ” Council. At the 
first session of the conference, held at the Caxton Hall Nov. 4, 
he urged the organization and encouragement of German in¬ 
dustry to enable Germany to fulfil her treaty obligations. His 
more recent publications include a pamphlet on the proposed 
League of Nations, and two short works, Isl das System Sren- 
tano zusamtnengebrochen? and Russland, der kranke Matm (both 
1918). 

BREST UTOVSK, BATTLES ROUND, 1916.— The operations 
round Brest Litovsk (see 4.500), from July 15 to Aug. 26 1915, 
formed an important part of Mackensen’s campaign in Poland 
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in the north-eastern offensive of the Central Powers that year 
{see Eastern Front Campaigns). 

On the completion of the regrouping of Mackensen’s group 
of armies, which now consisted of the Austro-Hungarian IV. 
Army, the German XI. Army, the German Army of the Bug 
and the Austro-Hungarian I. Army, the Central Powers had 
resumed the offensive along the whole front from the Bug to the 
Pilica. Mackensen, with three of the armies, was to direct the 
attack between the Vistula and the Bug. The main body of 
the I. Army was to cooperate in this attack on the eastern flank 
by delivering an assault in the direction of Vladimir Volinski, 
while the remainder of the army was to provide cover along the 
Bug up to the N. wing of the 11 . Army. The II. Army and the 
Southern Army were to cover the attack on the Upper Bug and 
the Zlota Uipa, and were themselves to attack only if this became 
necessary for the protection of the neighbouring armies or if 
the Russians showed signs of any dislocation of their forces. 
Woyrsch was to fall in with the IV. Army’s offensive between 
the Vistula and the Pilica and, if occasion arose, to attack across 
the Vistula. Forcing the Dniester, the VII. Army was to push 
forward E. of the Strypa towards Czortkow and Buezaez, and to 
let its cavalry attack in force E. of the Sereth. 

Battles of Sokol, July 15-24, and Krasnostaw, July 16-9 .— 
On July IS at ii a.m. Mackensen’s attack began. On the very 
first day I’uhallo’s army made its aiiproach all along the Bug, 
which, in spite of the high water-level, was forced on the i6th 
by a division of the 1 . Gorps N. of Sokal. By that time the Army 
of the Bug had obtained possession of the positions between 
’I’erebin and Grabowiec, ami Arz’s Corps, on the right wing of 
the XI. Army, had stormed the very obstinately defended 
positions at Skierbieszow. The Guard Corps and the XXII. 
Res. Corps won the heights to the S.W. of Krasnostaw. I’hc 
IV. Army was working steadily up to the Russians’ strong 
main position. In spite of the dogged resistance of the Russians 
the Guard of the XI. Army succeeded in taking Krasnostaw 
in the next few days, and in pushing on to the heights N. of the 
Z.olkiewka. The I. Army meanwhile had taken Sokal, which was 
stormed by its I. Corps, and had constructed a bridge-head 
on the E. bank of the Bug. Farther N., Szurmay’s group gained 
the right bank of the Bug at Zdzary, and, on the S. wing, 
portions of the II. Corps the E. bank at Krystynopol. 

Mackensen’s right flank now appeared to lie adc(|uatcly 
protected, but for the present the attack on Vladimir Volinski 
was impracticable, on account of the Russian counter-attacks 
which soon developed and the limited strength of the I. Army. 
West of the Vistula, Woyrsch and the army group of Kovess, 
whiih had been placed under him, had on the i6th begun an 
attack which led on the following day to the battle of Sienno 
of which the object was to break through the Russian lines. 

Gn the 18th this attack ended in a complete victory. The 
Russian IV. Army evacuated its positions along Woyrsch’s 
whole front, and retired to new defensive positions behind the 
Jlzanka and S.W. of Radom. But here again the Russians were 
unable to stand against the powerful forward iiush, and were 
thrown back beyond Zwolen by the right wing after heavy 
fighting. While Kovess on the 20th was occupying Radom and 
advancing victoriously along the E. bank of the Pilica, the 
front N. of Zwolen was successfully pierced over a stretch of 
2 km., and the Kus.sians were driven back to the Vistula and to 
a kind of bridge-head position S.W. of Ivangorod. But on the 
same evening Woyrsch broke through these positions also, E. 
of Zalasy and at Czarnolas, and took possession of the heights 
at Janowiec. All attacks launched by the Russians from the 
fortress zone at Ivangorod proved fruitless. Farther N. the 
Russian II. Army, being pursued by the German IX. Army, 
•ell back on Grojee and Bionic and the defences of Novo 
Georgievsk. 

The successful battles of the XI. Army, the obstinate attacks 
by the IV. Army, and, not least, Woyrsch’s menacing position 
on the left bank of the Vistula, induced the Russians, although 
they had obtained all the reSnforcements available, to retreat 
on the igth. Pursued by the Army of the Bug, the IV. and the 
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XI. Armies, they once more took a firm footing in new and well- 
prepared positions on the heights N. of Grubieszow, Rozana, 
Gardzienice, and N. of the Chodcl, thus covering the railway 
line Ivangorod-Lublin-Chelm. In the days that followed they 
made all possible efforts, reenforced by the XIII. Rifle Div., 
to drive the Austro-Hungarian forces at Sokal back across the 
Bug, but all their attacks, vigorous as they were, failed. All 
their assaults against the fronts of the XI. Army and the Army 
of the Bug—w'hose right wing had gained ground beyond 
Grubieszow towards the N.—were also unsuccessful, and they 
were driven back from the heights N. of the Chodel by the 
IV. Army along a front of about 40 kilometres. 

The general effect of these successes on the allied attack was 
to bring about a short pause in the fighting. The Russians had 
established themselves in strong positions, and brought up fresh 
forces. It seemed equally urgent to overhaul the allied forces, 
and fresh preparations were also necessary before the renewal 
of the attack. While the pause lasted the allies strengthened 
their positions against new Russian counter-attacks. 

Within the next few days the right wing of the Army of the 
Bug pushed forward up to the carriage road running from 
Horodio to Wojslawice. The Russians renewed their embittered 
attacks on the bridge-head at Sokal, but without [any success 
whatever. Ci-rtain portions of the I. Army succeeded in taking 
the obstinately defended height of Gora Sokal. The II. Army 
was able to establish its ^jnd Infantry Div. to the E. of Kami- 
onka Strumillowa on the right bank of the Bug. 

Meanwhile Woyrsch’s army was making due preparations 
for the crossing of the Vistula. Kbvess’s group, the XII. 
Corjis and the 7th and gth Cavalry Divs. remained beside the 
Vistula from Janowiec to the Pilica estuary, while the Lanclwehr 
Corps with the Bredow Div. moved behind the left wing of the 
army. Aided by the self-sacrificing efforts of the Austro- 
Hungarian and German pioneers, who suffered many losses 
through the heavy artillery fire, the Landwehr Corps and the 
Bredow Div. crossed the river on the 28th in five places between 
Kobylnica and Tarn6w, fighting fiercely, and established them¬ 
selves at Maciejowice on the opjiosite bank. 

Battles of Chelm {Kholm) and Lublin: Capture of Ivangorod 
and Warsaw {July 29-Aug. 4).—On the 20th the offensive was 
resumed on Mackensen’s whole front. The main blow' on 
Biskupice w’as to be delivered by the XI. Army, on whose 
right the Army of the Bug was to continue the attack on Chelm. 
The IV. Army was to cooperate with the attacking group of the 
XI. Army by pushing its strong right wing through to Lublin. 

The assault, led by Gen. von Emmich, broke through the 
Rus.sian front in the battle of Biskupice (July 20-30), and an 
ailvance was made to beyond Olesniki, where the right bank of 
the Wieprz and the bridge of the railway leading to Chelm were 
taken. North of Krasnostaw the Guard Corps joined in the 
battle, but without winning any immediate success. The IV. 
Army was for the time being able to come only as far as the 
Russian wire entanglements. 

In consequence of the reviving offensive, and also probably 
of the ever-increasing pressure of the German armies on the 
Bobr-Narew front, the Russians once more evacuated their 
positions E. of the \’istula early on the 30th, their only stand 
against the pursuit being made at Grubieszow. The XVII. Corps 
of the IV. Army, after overcoming the seven-fold wire entangle¬ 
ments, made five successive a.ssaults on the Russians during 
the night of the 30th. In the afternoon the cavalry of the 
XVII. and IX. Corps rode into Lublin unopposed. The XIV. 
Corps advanced to the heights N. and N.E. of the town, and the 
IX., X. and VIII. Corps captured the heights S. of Snopkow 
and approached the road running through Markuszfiw 
Konskowola and Nowo Alck.sandrya. On the following day 
these successes were everywhere extended by violent fighting. 
In the IV. Army the German 47th Res. Div. at Kurow flung 
itself across the road named above, and the left army wing 
reached Nowo Aleksandrya. 

On Aug. I the Russians continued their retreat step by step, 
losing heavily. They also left the Bug below Krylow. In the 
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pursuit Puhallo's whole left wing pushed forward over the Bug 
below Zdzary, and up to the hollow S. of Ustilug. The Army of 
the Bug established itself along the Bug from this point to 
Dubienko, while the Beskidcn Corps, fighting on its left wing, 
pursued the Russians beyond Chelm. 'I’hc XI. Army came 
upon fresh opposition in the line Kulik-Leezna, and in front of 
the IV. Army the Rus.sians were able to maintain the positions to 
which they had retired after the abandonment of Lublin. 

West of the Vistula great events were in preparation at this 
time. Kovess’s Transylvanian troops captured, by a vigorous 
attack on Aug. 2, eight concrete entrenchments on the front 
of Ivangorod, of which four were taken by the 50th Infantry 
Regt. The Landwehr Corjis, too, penetrated into the enemy’s 
positions at Domaszew. 'The successes of this group assumed 
for the Russians an ever more threatening aspect. On the one 
hand the railway between Warsaw and Ivangorod would be 
in serious danger if the Landwehr Corps pushed their advance 
any farther; on the other the enveloping of Ivangorod’s N. 
front would admit of considerable pressure being brought to 
bear on its defenders. 

In the next few days Maekensen’s group of armies by their 
tenacious attacks ousted the Russians from one position after the 
other. The forces of the Russian III. and IV. Armies, which were 
being hemmed in more and more closely, tried in vain by counter¬ 
attacking to obtain breathing si>aee and relieve the pressure. 

While Maekensen continued his irresistible advance between 
the Bug and the Vistula, and Prince Leopold of Bavaria and 
Woyrsch were on the point of taking Warsaw and Ivangorod, 
there were signs in the N. also that the fortresses on thcBobr- 
Narewfront were doomed. Pultusk and Rozan had been taken 
by Gallwitz’s Army, and Oslrolenka was seriously threatened. 
Farther N. the VTII. Army (.Scholz’s) was equipping itself to 
attack Lomza and Ossowiec, while the X. Army (Eiehhorn’s) 
and Bclow's .Army of the Niemen were advancing on Kovno 
and Riga. The Russians were, no doubt, considering the 
abandonment of their front on the Vistula; and they had begun 
to send off their war material and the enormous food supplies 
needed to support the armies during a retreat which was to be 
only gradual. But in spite of all the strength they displayed 
they were being constantly forced backward. On the 3rd, 
Leezna was captured by the left wing group of the XL Army. 
The cavalry of the I. Army entered Vladimir Volinski, and 
Szurmay was nearing the Luga. Aug. 4 crowned all previous 
successes. The (lerman IX, Army under Prince Leo[)old of 
Bavaria threw the Russians out of both the outer and inner ring 
of Warsaw’s forts, and, after the Russians had evacuated the 
town and withdrawn to Praga on the right bank of the Vistula, 
made their entry into the town. Simultaneously the western 
quarter of Ivangorod on the left bank of the Vistula was taken 
by the XVI. Infantry Div. of Kiive.ss's group, while the garrison 
retired to the right bank and blew up the Vistula bridge. 

The IV., XL, and Bug Armies, continuing the pursuit, forced 
hack the Russians, in spite of violent resistance, behind the 
line Sawin-Baranowka-Kurow, The left wing of the IV. Army 
advanced to the heights N. of Konskowola. 

The Battle at Luhartow, Aug. 5-5.—When the Russians 
began their retreat from the Vistula [losition between Warsaw 
and Ivangorod it fell upon Alackemsen to (hdiver his blow on 
the left flank of the retreating army. Ilis desire was to push 
forward with all possible speed beyond Parezew to the railway 
line running from Warsaw to Brest Litovsk. The I. Army and 
the Bug Army were to cover the attack by holding the bridge¬ 
heads constructed on the E. bank of the Bug. The Bug Army 
removed its right wing to Dubienka and was to advance with 
its left on Wlodawa and across the Wlodawka. The IV. and XI. 
Armies, whose attacks were to be continued, were to reach the 
Tysmienica and Wieprz section as quickly as possible. As a 
guiding line for the inner wings of both armies Maekensen 
selected the river bed of the Wieprz. 

The .shifting of the XL Army, which now became necessary, 
was made possible by the transference of the Beskiden Corps 
from the Bug Army to the rear of the XI. Army’s right wing. 


The troops occupying the stretch of the Bug below Ustilug 
could now gradually loosen their hold, for here the Russians, 
under pressure of what had occurred, were retiring by successive 
stages on Kovel. They were being pursued for the moment 
only by the I. Army cavalry. 

On the IV. Army devolved the task of attacking the strong 
positions at Lubartow within the next few days. By the 6th 
it was able to take the Russian trenches S. of that place, and 
at Brzostowka and Krasny German troops penetrated into the 
Russian positions. On the 7th the decisive blow was given by 
the attacking group on Ihe army’s right wing, composed of 
seven divisions of the XIV. and XVII. Corps, commanded by 
I 4 .-Field-Marshal Roth. The enemy was driven out of several 
lines, lying one behind the other, during the morning, and in 
the afternoon and evening this group, with the XLI. Honved 
Infantry Div. and the XL and III. Infantry Divs., pushed 
their way to beyond Firley, driving a wedge into the Russian 
front. The Russians fell back in complete disorder across the 
Wiepnz. Meanwhile the X. Infantry and XLV. Light Infantry 
Divs. had crossed the Wieprz to the N.E., at and N. of Baran- 
6wka, in order to join in the battle of the XL Army, which was 
also being assisted by heavy artillery fire in the direction of 
Brzostowka. West of the Rudno-Kamionka road the XVII. 
and IX. Corps also joined in. Here the Russian XXV. Corps 
had advanced from the area S. of Michdw to a counter attack 
on the Austro-Hungarian X. Corps, which after a hard struggle 
succeeded in forcing the enemy back to the Lower Wieprz and 
snatching from him some of his points d'appui. 'The immediate 
effect of these battles was the evacuation by the Russians of 
the Vistula bank N.W. of Ivangorod also. 'Thereupon Kovess 
and Woyrsch took up the pursuit on both sides of the S’ololcw- 
Zclechow road. On the 8th and pth the pursuit of the hurriedly 
retreating enemy was vigorously carried on. The IV. Army 
crossed the Wieprz close to its estuary and akso at Leszkowice. 
On the <)th, too, the Bug Army and the XI. Army penetrated 
the enemy's lines at several points after extremely heavy lighting, 
but on the loth they again encountered the greate.st resistance. 

Woyrsch and Kovess crossed the Warsaw-Lublin road and 
went in pursuit of the Russian IV. Army, which was falling 
back on Lukdw and R.adzyn. The Archduke Josef Ferdinand’s 
Army now advanced also on the N. bank of the Wieprz, and, 
on the loth, reached the region N.W. of the Lower 'Tysmienica 
and the area in the bend of the Tysmienica; the Emmich group, 
fighting on the left wing of the XL Army, approached the 
Upper 'Tysmienica in its pursuit of the Russian IV. Army’s left 
wing. On Woyrsch’s left were the German IX. and Xll. Armies, 
the hit ter of which, coming from Gallwitz's Army, had penetrated 
to the Bug and the area of Sadow, Kaluszyn, and f'eglow. Up 
to Ossowiec all the fortresses of the Bobr-Narew line had fallen. 
Novo Georgievsk alone still held out, but around it Gen. von 
Beseler was drawing his siege-ring ever closer. 

The Brest Litovsk Ojfensive .—The IV. Army’s flank attack 
on the Russians retreating eastwards had in the last few days 
changed into a frontal pursuit in a north-easterly direction, 
carried out in conjunction with Prince Leopold of Bavaria’s 
group of armies. For the XL and Bug Armies, however, 
Maekensen still held to the projxised flank attack, to be delivered 
in a northerly direction. 

'The S. wing of Ilindenburg’s group of armies (the German 
VIII. and XII. Armies) and the two groups of Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria and Maekensen were forcing back the Russian main 
force ever farther towards the Bialystok-Brest Litovsk railway 
line. This main force was composed of the XII., L, II., IV., 
and III. Armies, and counted roughly 60 infantry and 7 cavalry 
divisions. Mackensen’s part in the great scheme of operations 
was to attack the southern portion of this section of the railway, 
which had the support of the powerful Brest Litovsk fortress. 
Within the area which it sheltered, down the Bug as far as 
Jan6w, the Russian HI. Army, with about 145 inftintry and 2 
cavalry divisions, made its retreat, while the Russian IV. Army 
took the direction of Jan6w and approached the Bug from the 
north-west. On the 12th the III. Army, between the Bug and 
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the Tysmieiiicu, gave up the resistance and fell back step by 
step through Macoszyn, Hola and Parezew, followed by the 
XI. Army and the left wing and centre of the Bug Army. The 
right wing of the IV. Army remained in the bend of the Tysmie- 
nica, the centn^ and left wing crossed the Bystryeza and came 
towards the Bialka section and Radzyn. Kiivess and Woyrsch 
advanced by way of LukAw and Siedlce. 

As the offensive progressed the allies’ front had become 
considerably shorter. For whereas the length of front in the 
middle of July, at the beginning of the offensive, had been 
about 730 km. long from the German VIII. Army’s left wing at 
Ossowiec to Mackensen’s right wing, it had by the middle of 
Aug. been curtailed to the extent of 480 km. The armies drew 
closer together, and it thus became possible to relieve the 
fighting troops more frequently and also to withdraw whole 
corps and throw them into the battle at another point. 

On the i^lh the vigorous pursuit S. and VV. of Brest Idtovsk 
gained considerable ground. The IV. Army advanced in the 
general direction of Biala, the XI. steered straight for Brest 
bitovsk and fought its way to the region round Opole, and the 
Bug Army pushed forward its left wing as far N. as Hanna on 
the Bug. On the following day the Russians olTercd renewed 
resistance, but fell back again still farther early on the 15th, 
after the Guani Corps, reenforced by the XIX. Infantry l)iv. 
and the X. Reserve Corps, had penetrated their lines S.E. of 
Razwiedowka and at Gorodyszeze respectively on the 14th, and 
the IV. Army had also successfully attacked their positions. 
'I'he German X. Corps came in to reenforce the (;ver-lengthcning 
front of the Bug Army and, taking up its i)osition on the army’s 
right wing, undertook the protection of the Bug in conjunction 
with the 1 . Army at Dubienka. 

On the isth the XI. and IV. Armies reached to Tuezna and 
the area S. of Biala in their pursuit. The left wing corps of the 
Bug Army gained the cross roads N.W. of Slawatycze. Early 
on the i6th portions of the IV. Anny crossed the Krzna hollow 
and established them.sclvi's N. of the road leading westward 
from Biala. To the N. of the IV. Army Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria's group of armies, with W’oyrsch's Army and the 
Kdvess grouj), reached the Bug N. of Konstantynow, and the 
IX. Anny crossed over in the direction of Leniatyeze. 

On the 17th the XT. Army had come up so near to the outlying 
positions of Brest Litovsk that the Guard and the Austro- 
Hungarian VT. Corps, who were to invest it, could now move 
into the blockade position S.VV. of the fortress on the lineOkezyn- 
Dobrynka-baihowka. The X. Reserve Corps established itself 
E. of JaiiAw on the Bug, and the XXII. Reserve Corps pushed 
in between that corps’ right wing and Eaehowka 011 the front 
lacing cast. At VVlodawa the Bug Anny built out a bridgehead. 
The main body of the IV. Army was echeloned N.W. of Janow 
,iiid crowded together on the B. bank of the Bug. The left wing 
was opposite Niemirow, where the VIII. Corps was fighting 
Its way acro.ss the Bug. Adjoining was Kdvess, who had taken 
the N. bank of the Bug between Niemirow and Mielnik, and 
was continuing the advance in conjunction with Woyrsch and 
with I’rince Leopold of Bavaria’s group of armies, which had 
reached Zerdyeze. 

The Bug Army, to which Arz's Corps had been added, and 
which now stretched as far as Krzna with its left wing, took 
the offensive across the Bug in a N.E. direction starting 
from the Wlodawa area. In the battle of Wlodawa the German 
I. Infantry Div. broke through the Russian positions on the 
lyth and pushed forward, followed by the XXII, Infantry Hiv. 
to I’iszcza. The XXIV. Reserve Corps attacked Dubok and 
Czer.sk—for the time being without success. At Slawatycze on 
the E. bank of the Bug the Russians put up a very strong 
resistance. They were concerned at this point to delay the 
advance as long as possible. 

The Russian XXIX., XXIII., and II. Caucasian Corps 
were to take advantage of the protection of the lakes E. of 
Wlodawa to bar the approach to Brest Litovsk. But the 
retreating movements of their train columns, and the withdrawal 
of troops in the general direction of Kovel, Kobryn and I’ruzany, 
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pointed to a fight to gain time, which would have to be cut short 
by the I. Army and the Bug Army in a vigorous attack. On the 
N. wing of the Bug Army no change took place that day as 
regards the Russian positions at Brest Litovsk, but the XI. 
Army gained ground N. of the Krzna in the direction of Kolczyn. 
The Russians attempted, by repeated counter-attacks, to 
delay the pressing pursuit of the allies until they should have 
had lime to cross the Bug. The IV. Army succeeded in advancing 
as far as the I’ulwa. 

In face of the right wing attacks of the Bug Army the Russians 
had established themselves on the 20th along the Kapajowka. 
Arz’s Corps, before Brest Litovsk, forced the Russians back on 
both sides of the road leading from Biala to the fortress, to 
beyond the area N. of Dobrynka. In the zone of the XI. Army 
the angle of the Bug at Krzna was almost completely cleared 
by the XXIl. Corps. The X. Reserve Corps pushed across the 
Bug at Ogorodniki without meeting with any great opposition. 
The Archduke Josef Ferdinand's Army and the Kiivess group 
encountered renewed violent resistance on the line Wolczyn- 
Wolka-Tymianko. After hard fighting the Russians were 
driven farther back. The investing troops of Brest Litovsk 
also gained some ground. 

On the 22nd the XLl. Reserve Corps of the Bug Anny, after 
making their way through the lake defiles, reached the region 
E. of Oriechowo, and on the 24th, together with the XXIV. 
Reserve Corps, advanced to the line Zbunin-Mielniki after 
fierce fighting. The Beskiden Corps and Arz’s Corps meanwhile 
were working their way step by step up to the particularly 
powerful positions and forts of Brest Litovsk. 'I'he XXII. 
Reserve Corps and the X. Reserve Corps of the XI. Army were 
also fighting hard to repulse the Russian counter-attacks. On 
the 24th Arz’s (.'orps and the Beskiden Corps succeeded in 
penetrating the Rus.sian lines in several places and in forcing 
i)ack the Russian garrison (III. and V. Corps) behind the 
permanent ring of forts. In the meantime the XL Army, 
fighting furioasly, advanced over the Bug to the line Neplc- 
hlinkowice, and threatened the fortress from the north. Mean¬ 
while the XII. Corps of the Kbvess group had broken through 
the Russian front, already greatly shaken, at Riasno, and had 
wrested from it the I'ulwa position. A vehement fighting pursuit 
was carried out by the IV. Army and Leopold of Bavaria’s 
Army group as far as Winkowice-Babinka. The S. wing of the 
German XII, Army [lushed forward with the IX. Army to the 
swampy valley of the Grlanka. 

Ctipturc of Brest Litovsk {Aug. 2^-6 ).—On the 25th the 
XXXIX. Honved Infantry Div. of Arz’s Corps broke 
through the outer ring of forts at Kobylany, S.E. of the railway 
leading from Biala, and took the fort from the rear. The posi¬ 
tions on both sides of the road coming in from Biala were also 
stormed. The XII. Infantry Div. of this corps captured a 
fort S. of Koroszczyn, and the XXII. Reserve Corps took the 
place itself and .sevend forts on the N. front of the fortress, 
after which the Germans advanced to the railway bridge and 
drove the Russians back into the citadel. 

Farther N. the fluard Corps and the X. Reserve Corps 
pushed the Russians back to the Lesna, which river was crossed 
liy the Guard Corps on the 2Sth to the N. of Brest Litovsk. 
The IV. Army and I’rince Leopold’s group beat the Russians 
back to Kamieniec Litowsk and the Lesnaja marshes. 

After the hard battles fought on the 25th around the forts 
of the fortress, which culminated in the capture of the redoubt 
by the XXII, Reserve Corps and Arz’s Corps, the Russians, 
on the 26th, abandoned the fortress and withdrew to the Ryta 
and the Muchawiec section, closely pursued by the Bug Army 
and the XI. Army. In the Bug Army the XLI. Reserve Corps 
and XXII. Infantry Div. pushed forward on both sides of the 
road from Wlodawa to Kobryn, to beyond the road leading E. 
from Brest Litovsk. Gerok’s Corps gained the Ryta section, and 
the Beskiden Corps, advancing along both sides of the road 
from Brest Litovsk to Kobryn, reached the Szebryn region. The 
VI. Corps remained in the fortress and was once more put under 
the XL Army command. The XL Army advanced in the area 
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N. of Brest Litovsk as far as the line Saki-Poliszcze, and by 
hard fighting drove out the Russian rearguard. In the IV. 
Army, portions of the XXXVII. and XLl. Honved Infantry 
Divs. had orrupied a sort of bridge-head position E. of Kam- 
ieniec Litowsk on the Lcsna. The main body of the army (the 

VIII. and XVn. Corps) concentrated at Monaezki and Zad- 
worzany in readiness lo withdraw bodily from the front us 
soon as its troops stationed E. of the Lesna should be relieved. 

The full of the Brest Litovsk fortre.ss and the simultaneous 
capture of Bialystok by the German VIII. Army compelled the 
main force of the Russian N.W. front lo retreat. 

The A uxtro-Uungarian I. Army’s Offensive at Kovel (Kowcl).— 
The arrival ol the reenforcements transferred from the IV. Army 
(the IX., X., and XIV. Corps) to the I. Army gave the .signal 
for a renewed ofiensive advance by the I. Army. If an advance 
in the direction of K ovel were made, and the Russians were driven 
IC. and W., the result would be to divide the Russian N.W. from 
the S.W. front. The impa.ssableness of the I’olesie, lying between 
the two fronts, was an api)reriHbIc aid to this .separation. The 
offensive was opened on the iqth against the Russian XXXI. 
and IV. Cavalry Corps by Hcydebreck’s Cavalry Corps, of 
which the Austro-Hungarian IV. Cavalry Div. reached the 
Dubienka area and the XI. Honved Cavalry Div. the locality 
of Luboml. On the 20th, in a further advance, the German V. 
Cavalry Div. reached Bobly, and the Austro-Hungarian IV. 
and XI. Olesk and Ruda, while infantry detachments of the 

IX. , X., and XIV. Corps followed, moving concentrically up 
to Mokrec and Luboml. 

On the following day the Rus.sian XXXI. Corps took up a 
position to meet them on the lino Turyjsk-Nowosiolka-Ruda, 
whereupon the whole II. Infantry Div. was brought forward 
to Solowicze. On the 22nd, together with the Cavalry Corps, 
.t engaged in fierce fighting at Maciejowa and Turyjsk, and drove 
back the XXXI. Corps on Kovel. The main Imdy of the 
Russian XXXl. Corps attempted lo join the Russian III. Army 
to the N. by way of the I’ripct. The Russian IV. Cavalry Corps 
was aiming at a similar junction through Kamien Kaszyrskiy. 
In their retreat the Russians had undertaken a regrouping of 
the N.W. front’s S. wing in the area N. and S. of Polesie. 
The XIII. Army, which had been fighting on the S. wing, 
was disbanded. The army command with three of the corps 
were transferred to other fronts, and the remaining four corps 
incorporated with the III. Army defending Brest Litovsk. 

On the 24th the German V. Cavalry Div. and the Hungarian 
XL Honved Cavalry Div. took up the pursuit to the N., the 
IV. Cavalry Div. to the east. The separation of the N.W. from 
the S.W. front had been accomplished. Up to the end of Aug., 
Mackensen, who after the fall of the fortress had again been 
placed under the Supreme Army Command, carried the pursuit 
up to Kobryn and Pruzany; Prince laiopold of Bavaria’s and 
Hindenburg’s S. wing (the XII. and Vlll. Armies) advanced 
along the roads to Wolkowica and Grodno on to the line 
Pruzany-Jaldwka-Nowinka Nowydwor and Sopor.kinic, and the 
Austro-Hungarian armies attacked the S.W. front together 
with the German S. Army. 

On the 25th the Austro-Hungarian IX. Corps of the I. Army 
had begun an enveloping advance against the N. wing of the 
Russian VIII. Army. On the 2()th their ofiensive was in full 
swing. The XIV. Corps and the IV. Cavalry Div. advanced on 
Zydyezyn from Kovel, the IX. and X. Corps won the area N. 
and N.W. of Lokaezyn by fighting, and Szurmay's N. wing 
crossed the Bug at Markostaw. By the end of Aug. the main 
body of the Archduke Josef Ferdinand’s army, which had been 
self at liberty N, of Brest Litovsk, had been brought over lo 
the N. wing of the I. Army. On the arrival of the array command, 
the two armies, under the Archduke’s Higher Command, 
continuetfi'^' offensive begun by Puhallo against Luck and 
Dubno. advance which followed, with which the II. and 
SduthertPArmies were associated in their attack across the Zlota 
lipa, led to the Rovno campaign. (E. J.) 

I VRETON, JULES ADOLPHE AIMfi LOUIS (1827-1905), French 
ptfnter (see 4.501), died in 1905. 


BRIAND, ARISTIDE (1862- ), French statesman («« 

4.515). Few men in France had gained so much in political 
knowledge, ability and influence, during the 15 years preceding 
1021, as Aristide Briand. The year of the separation of Church 
and Stale (1Q05) marked his entry into the ranks of the coming 
men in France. His tolerant interpretation of that measure, his 
desire to bring about a cessation of the bitter strife between old 
Radicals and the growing body of men who, while remaining 
Conservative, nevertheless accepted the Republic, marked him 
out as a man capable of interpreting the .signs of the times. At 
the age of 50 Briand had been seven times prime minister of 
I'rance. He was first Minister of Public Instruction in the 
Sarricn Ministry of iqo6, and maintained that portfolio in the 
succeeding Clemenceau Government until Jan. iqo8, when, still 
under Clemenceau, he became Minister of Justice, a portfolio 
which he resigned to become prime minister on July 24 iqoq. 
After a reshuITlc he continued as prime minister from Nov. 

3 iqio until Feb. 27 iqii. He again took olbce as Minister of 
Justice in the Ministry formed by Raymond Poincard on Jan. 
)4 J012. He followed Poincare as prime mini.ster between Jan. 
21 jqi2 and Feb. 18 1013, and retained that office under 
Poincare’s presidency until March 18 1913. He was Minister of 
Jusliie in the Viviani war Cabinet from Aug. 26 1914 until Oct. 
2q 1015, when be again became prime minister, remaining in 
office until March 20 1917. He succeeded Georges Leygues as 
prime minister on Jan. 16 1921. ( 5 cc France: History.) 

By his eloquence and the suavity of his manner Briand earned 
for himself many soothing nicknames, such as the “ charmer,' 
the “ siren ” and the “ endormeur.” He had in his command a 
voire of pleasing resonance and yet capable of humour, and a 
wealth of gesture and a knowledge of histrionics acquired from 
his friend the great actor Antoine. These, with a handsome and 
dominating personality lightened by a very ready and supple 
intelligence, explain his countless surrcs.ses at the tribune. 
They were reinforced by statesmanlike qualities of courage ami 
firmness, and a proper appreciation of the right moment at 
which to strike or to .stroke recalcitrant sections of the com¬ 
munity. M. Briand struck hard when, in 1910, he mobilized the 
railwaymen and thus put an end to the most grave labour 
trouble that had yet threatened France. Leaving far behind him 
the bitter doctrines of cla.ss warfare from which he started, 
Briand, in speeches at Perigueux St. Chamond, apjiealcd lo the 
country to breathe the atmosiiherc of appeasement, to accept the 
clerical struggle as over, and to work unitedly on sane measures 
of social reform. He was, in these ultcrajices, seeking lo create 
a centre party of moderate Republican sentiment. The con¬ 
stant labour troubles and the dangerous pandering to the greed of 
labour which had marked previous Radical administrations 
made his task easy. It was upon this Republican centre that 
Briand based his majority. His chief work was done during the 
World War. He succeeded Viviani at a time of considerable 
difficulty. The first battle of the Marne had been won, but the 
second was still to come. He had ambitious desires to bring 
about the unification of allied war effort which Clemenceau and 
events alone had the power to achieve. It was under his influ¬ 
ence that the first .steps towards coordination were taken. He 
had to fight against the French Parliament’s desire to play a 
greater part in the conduct of the war than that to which it was 
entitled. He had also to support in conference against British 
representatives the claims of the Salonika expedition. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he was largely responsible for the 
entry of Rumania into the war. In 1921 France gave him her 
confidence as being exceptionally qualified, by suppleness of 
character and firmness in argument, to maintain her claims for 
national security amid the difficulties encountered in enforcing 
the Peace Treaty. He attended the Disarmament Conference 
at Washington in Nov. 1921, and stated the case for his country. 

(G. A.) 

BRIDGE. AUCTION {sec 4.531).—As the game of Bridge had 
succeeded Whist among card-players, so in turn after 1908-10 
did the first form of simple or “ straight ” Bridge give way to 
Auction Bridge—but the second step was the more complete, for 
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while Whist is still played, “ straight ” Bridge practically died at 
Auction’s birth. Even before igo8 it had long been recognized 
that the great weakness of “ simple ” Bridge was the restriction 
of the trump-making power to the dealer and his partner, and 
their inability to evade that privilege at will—a ruling which 
enforced the playing of too many poor hands and the forfeiture of 
too many good ones. Hence arose the plan of putting up every 
hand to auction, forcing the dealer to open the bidding, allowing 
every player a chance to buy the declaration (naming at each bid 
the suit which he desired to play), and selling it to the highest 
bidder (or to his partner in the event of that partner having been 
the first to name the final suit, in which case the second part¬ 
ner was considered merely the “ raiser,” not the bidder). Bid¬ 
ding continued until three successive players had passed in lieu 
of bidding, doubling or re-doubling; any player might abandon 
his original .suit and switch to a new suit, to his partner’s suit, 
or even to his adversary’s. The bidding having closed, the part¬ 
ner of the buyer became dummy, and the buyer’s left-hand 
adversary became the leader. At first the original suit-values 
and ranks were retained as at “ straight ” Bridge, but many vital 
changes were made. The rubber-bonus was raised to 250. The 
adversaries of the buyer (hereafter called the Declarant) were 
debarred from scoring points toward game (“ below the line ”), 
taking their profits invariably in the honours-column at 50 a 
trick regardless of suit. The book for the declarant remained at 
.six; over that he had to take as many tricks as he had bid; if he 
look more, he could score them all; if he took fewer, he could 
score nothing except for possible honours—his adversaries scor¬ 
ing 50 for each trick stolen from the contract. The book for Ihe 
adversaries varied with the size of the bid, being always the 
number of tricks that the declarant dared lose; it was deter¬ 
mined by deducting the bid from seven—in a 2-bid the adverse 
book was s, in a 3-bid 4, and so on. In a doubled hand, the 
adversaries score<l icx) for each trick over their book, in a 
re-doubled hand 200. But if a declarant who had been doubled 
succeeded in keeping his contract, his trick-points were doubled, 
he received a 5o-iioint bonus in the honours-column, and an 
additional 50 points for every trick over contract; if he had re¬ 
doubled, each of these 50’s was raised to 100, and his trick 
points weni to four times their normal value. Doubling was re¬ 
stricted to one double for each side. 

All these points remained in the game, as played in 1021, but 
meanwhile the next move after loio was to change the suit- 
values -competition in the market-place having proved their too 
gri'at discrepancy, and having shown also that a good spade hand 
was invariably wasted. The dealer being still forced to bid, 
his soliice for a poor hand was provided by spades at z a trick 
and a stop-loss of 100 honour-points, while good spades were to 
i)e bid as “ lilies ” or “ royals ” and at 0 a trick. The suits thus 
ranked: clubs 6, diamonds 7, hearts 8, royals y, and no-trumps 
10—with the merely nominal s()ade at 2. All went well until 
certain American players seized the chance to use the low sjjades 
as codes, telling their partners the exact make-up of their hands 
without assuming proper responsibility or risk. It was thus that 
the iir.st “ false ” bids appeared. A system of high siiadc bids 
came into vogue in American play ranging from 2 to 7 in¬ 
clusive, and forming a code (“ 6 spade.s,” for instance, meant 
“ Partner, take your choice between hearts and no-trumps; I 
can play either.” The point value being but 12, the partner was 
enabled to make a comparatively low safe bid). ’Though this 
became known temporarily as the “ American ” game about 
lyi 2-3, the sobriquet was really unfair to the majority of Amer- 
can players. These false bids received no support in England 
and they were equally anathema to the majority of American 
players, though accepted by all the contemporary American 
writers on the game except one. Miss Florence Irwin immediate¬ 
ly waged a vigorous war upon them, and the result was that the 
system was killed. To accomplish this end, however, the game 
had to be re-made. Spades at 2 vanished, and spades at y took 
the place of royals, the latter term disappearing. The dealer’s 
refuge in the rase of a poor hand thus having been removed, the 
forced opening bid was also abolished. Three successive passes 


.still closed the bidding, except in the case of three opening passes, 
when the fourth player was still given his chance to bid. An 
entire hand might be thrown. It was thus that the game con¬ 
tinued to be played in ig2i. 

Certain variants were experimented with during 1913-21, but 
without disestablisliing the recognized game of Auction. “ Nullos ” 
were an early variant, their object being to destroy the undue 
advantage of high cards. The nullo-player had to lose tricks on a 
poor hand—a much harder thing than to win them on a good 
one. The idea had long been discussed but had been deemed 
impossible, as no player could contract to lose all the tricks while 
carrying an exposed dummy of whose make-up he knew nothing 
when bidding. Miss Irwin evolved the plan of allowing 6 safe 
tricks to the bidder of i nullo, 5 safe tricks to the bidder of 
2 nullos, and so on. She became an ardent champion of this 
difficult and scientific variant, collecting a large following. Mr. 
Robertson of England also wrote an extremely deep and clever 
book on nullos, adding much to the sum of knowledge concern¬ 
ing them. But it was a losing fight; the nullo game was far too 
difficult for most people. Another variant appeared in America 
under the name of “ I’irate Auction,” but it never received any 
official recognition, and died almost before it lived. More sup¬ 
port was given in some London and Paris clubs to ” Contract 
Auction ” of which the essential point is that no more tricks can 
be scored toward game than the declarer has contracted to make, 
a special system of scoring, different from that of ordinary 
Auction, being adopted; but in 1921 it had still failed to pene¬ 
trate beyond a limited circle. 

In American play, the method of false-bidding was meanwhile 
revived under the form of a false double. On this .system 
to double any low bid is not meant as a genuine double, but 
operates as a code. The person who doubles a one-trick bid in 
any particular suit practically says, “ Partner, 1 have a no- 
trumper except that I do not stop that suit. Do you? ”, while the 
person who doubles one no-trump says, “ Partner, 1 , too, have a 
no-trumper. Bid 2 in your best suit, for 1 have general assist¬ 
ance.” But here again it would be quite unfair to call this the 
“ American ” game, although it is very commonly practised by 
American players, for many of the best American authorities 
have been opposed to it. English jdayers had, up to 1921, de¬ 
clined to adopt any such code. 

The American laws have alw,ays followed the English laws in 
substance, with one imixjrtant exception: in England, the total 
of a bid must exceed the total of the previous bid, or must 
equal it and contain more tricks: in America, it is merely necc.s- 
sary to equal it with new trick.s, or to out-bid it in number of 
tricks regardless of total value. Thus in 1921, in England, it 
was still necessary to bid 5 clubs ( = 30) to out-bid 3 no-trumps 
( = 30) and 6 diamonds ( = 42) to out-bid 4 spades ( = 36); where- 
tis in America, 4 clubs and 5 diamonds would suffice. The 
American laws have also reduced the revoke-penalty to 50 and 
aboli.shed “ chicane,” as having no place in a bidding game; 
anil they make a touched card in dummy a played card. The 
latest Enghsh laws, up to 1921, were drafted in 1914; the latest 
American in 1920. 

Hints (0 Players .—A minimum first-round opening bid is: 
5 trumps with are or king at the top, worth 7 points (count¬ 
ing every honour two and every plain card one), and an out¬ 
side acc or guarded king. A first-round bid that is not an 
opener may (in the case of great trump-length) dispense with the 
outside trick. Later-round bids may dispense both with that 
and with top-trumps; their great requisite is length. No-trumps 
arc bid on three stopped suits (an ace and two guarded honours, 
two aces and one guarded honour, or even four or more guarded 
honours without an ace). After an adverse suit-bid, the no-trump 
bidder must be able to stop that suit. 

To raise his partner’s bid once a player should hold one 
“ trick ” and one “ raiser ”; to raise it twice, one “ trick ” and 
two “ raisers ”—and so on. A “ trick ” is any one of three things, 
and a “ raiser ” is any one of five—those same three and two 
additional. “ Tricks” are: guarded trump-honours, or side-ares, 
or side-kings, guarded. And “ raisers ” are: guarded trump-hon- 
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ours, or side-accs, or guarded side-kings, or singletons, or blank 
suits. A plain singleton is one rtiiscr, a singleton ace or a blank 
suit two raisers each. The “ trick ” and the first “ raiser ” 
should lie in different suits. 

The bidder makes his bid, and then counts his losers (reckon¬ 
ing all “ guards ” as losers and the things which they guard .as 
takers). His partner announces as many nrcessary raisers as his 
hand warrants. 'I'hc bidder then deducts his partner’s takers 
from his own losers, and knows how high a bid the combined 
strength warrants. Counl losers to hid and takers to raise or double. 

No one should double the only bid he can defeat. No one 
should double any very low bid, nor one that affords an easy 
means of escape to his quarry. A doubler should hold the sure 
hook in his hand (trusting his i)ar1ner for the odd) and should be 
practically sure that his double affords his enemy no probable 
means of escape. 

The declarant’s scheme of play in any declared trump is to 
exhaust the adverse trumps and then to make his .side-tricks; he 
foregoes this trump-exhaustion oidy in the case of a cross-ruff 
between his two hands, or a quirk ruff in dummy. The adver¬ 
saries’ scheme in declared trumps is to make quick aces and kings. 

The declarant’s .scheme in no-trumps is to hold up the control 
of the adverse suit or suits, and to establish his own as soon as 
possible, remembering that “length is strength in no-trump.’’ 
The adversaries’ scheme is to withhold as long as possible the 
controlling card or cards of the declarant’s suits, seeking mean¬ 
while to cstabli.sh their own best suit. 

(,)uick tricks are the motto in declared trumps, slow tricks and 
continual “ hanging-bark ’’ in no-trumps. (F. I.) 

BRIDGE. PRANK (1870- ), English musical compo.scr, 

born at llrighton Feb. 26 T870, was musically educated at 
the Royal College of Music, which he entered as violin stu¬ 
dent in i8g6, hut gained a scholarship for composition three 
years later. For many years subsequently he was equally in 
demand both as composer an<l as viola player, in which latter 
capacity he was quite first-rate. Often he was called upon to 
play the viola in quintets with the Joachim Quartet. Bridge was 
at one time or other a member, as violist, of the Grim.son and the 
Motto quartets. A vast number of songs were produced by 
him, but it is as a composer of chamber music for strings that 
his reputation stands. In this category there are four quartets 
for pianoforte and strings or for strings alone and a sextet; a 
phantasy trio; a quartet in E minor, which was crowned by an 
honourable mention at Bologna in igo6. His sonnet, Blow out, 
you bugles, has been sung ubiquitously. Among the other works 
of real importance are his orchestral compo.sitions, Isabella 
(igo7); Dance Rhapsody (igoo); a suite, The Sea (1012); A 
Dance Poem (igi4); a .suite for stringed orchestra and A Lament 
for the same; a tone-iioem. Summer, As a conductor Bridge 
also e.stablished his reputation. In igio-ii he conducted at 
the Savoy theatre for Marie Brema, and w.as at Covent Garden 
with Beccham in igi.t- 

BRIDGE, SIR FREDERICK (1844- ), English organist, 

composer and conductor, was born at Oldbury, Worcs., Dec. 
S 1844. Educated at first at the Cathedral school, Rochester, 
where his father was a viear-choral, he became a_ chor¬ 
ister there in 1850 and 15 years later assistant organist. In 
1S65 he became organist to Trinity church, Windsor, in i860 
to Manchester cathedral, and in 1875 he was appointed 
I>ermancnt deputy organist to Wc.st minster Abbey. In 1882 
Bridge succeeded Turle as organist and master of the choristers 
at Westminster Abbey, n post he ret.ained until 1018, when he 
retired with the title of emeritus organist. In i8go he was 
appointed Gresham professor of music; in i8g6 conductor of the 
Royal Choral Soeicty; in igo2 King Edward professor of music 
in London University. He was knighted in 1807, received the 
M.V.O. in 1002 and was promoted C.V.O. nine years later. 
Belonging to what has come to be regarded as the “ old school,” 
but remaining a popular figure as the organizer of important 
musical functions. Bridge was a voluminous composer, es])ecially 
of church music. He has written about a dozen oratorios and 
cantatas, many successful glees and part-songs; primers on 


counterpoint, organ accompaniment and musical gestures. Also 
he published Samuel Pepys, a Lover of Music (igo^); A Shake¬ 
spearean Birthday Book and an autobiography, A Westminster 
Pilgrim (roig). 

BRIDGES, ROBERT (1844- ), English poet (see 4.532), 

was in Tgi3 appointed Poet Laureate. Among his later publica¬ 
tions were Ihant Ohscuri (igi6) and an ode on the Tercentenary 
Commemoration of Shakespeare (igi6); as well as an Essay on 
Keats, several addresses on poetical subjects, and occasional 
poems during the World War. He also edited The Spirit of Man 
(igi6), an anthology in English and French. In the .summer of 
ig20 he originated a letter, subsequently signed by many Oxford 
tutors, lecturers, professors and some heads of colleges, addressed 
to the learned world of Germany anrl intended as an eirehicon, 
which was published in the autumn. Its advisability was the 
occasion of much difference of opinion in academic and other 
circles. 

BRIDGING, MILITARY (sec under Pontoon, 22.6g).—At the 
beginning of the 20th century all the armies of the civilized 
Powers were equipped with pontoon trains of various forms. 
The European continental nations all had steel boat-shaped 
pontoons varying in size from the large German bipartite pon¬ 
toon, which had about 8 tons effective buoyancy, to the Italian 
high-prowed pontoon specially suited for the swift current of the 
rivers in that country and capable of carrying lorries when two 
pontoons were placed stem to stern, and the French and Belgian 
pontoons, which were somewhat smaller than the British. The 
British army adhered to the bipartite wooden boat .shaped 
pontoon, 21 ft. over all in length, 5 ft. 3 in. beam, and 2 ft. 5 in. 
in depth, with a maximum effective buoyancy, when immersed 
to within 6 in. of the gunwale, of .about 43 ton.s. The advantages 
of the wooden pontoon with watcrjiroof canvas skin, its proved 
by the South African War, were lightness, quietnc.ss for night 
work, and the ease with which bullet holes could be iiluggcd, or 
holes caused by shell splinters repaired. On the other hand, the 
steel pontoons undoubtedly stood the rough handling of active 
service better, and did not suffer like the wooden pontoons when 
they had to be stored in the open tinder a hot sun. I’hcy can also 
be more readily mtinufaclured in large quantities in war-time, 
whilst the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of thoroughly 
seasoned material greatly hampered the rapid expansion of the 
British brifiging trains. Taking all considerations into account 
it seems probable that the next pontoons designed for the 
British army will be of galvanized steel, somewhat larger and 
appreciably deeper than the present pattern. 



The British pontoons (as shown in fig. 11) were made in two sec¬ 
tions, the bow section having its gunwale rising towards the bow, 
and the hotly cnrt'cd and taperetl forward, stj as Jo reduce the force 
of the current against the bridge The stern section was rectangular 
in form, so that two pontoons could be coupled together stern to 
stern, or any number of sections could be coupled together lo_ form 
rafts cmtabic of bearing the waaght of the heaviest gnu carried in the 
fiehl. Figure 12 shows the various uses to which the pontoon sec¬ 
tions .arc put in forming light, medium, or heavy bridge. Normally 
when lacked for travelling (as in fig. It) and when used in the nor¬ 
mal form of light bridge designed to take a column of infantry in 
fours, ficlfl guns, ami horse transport, the bow' and stern secuons 
were coupk-d together as one pontoon, which could be lifted off its 
carriage and launched by sixteen men gripping the handles at each 
side. Tlie wagons carried also the superstructure of timfier road- 
licarers (or " baulks which fit on the saddles of the |)onloons to 
form the bridge. “ chesses ’’ or planks forming the roadway, and 
“ ribands ” or wheel-guidcs which hold the ends of the “ chesses 
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secure and form tlie curb of the roadway. In addition to the pontoon 
wagons a bridging unit always included wagons carrying adjustable 
timber trestles known as “Weldon trestles." These were an im¬ 
portant part of the equipment, being used to form the piers of the 
bridge in shallow water near the bank where the pontoons could not 
float, or to make a landing-stage when the pontoons were used as 
rafts on a wide river, or without the pontoons to bridge the narrow 
streams or dry gaps. 


LIGHT BRIDGE 



VJ 




loncitudinal section. 


HEAVY BRIDGE. 




In the organization of a British division of igio-14 were in¬ 
cluded two, and in the division of 1915 three, “ Field Companies 
Royal Engineers,” each of which, besides its other military 
engineering equipment, included two pontoons and one trestle 
wagon, the latter carrying two trestles; the three wagons among 
them carried also five bay.s of superstructure for light bridge, 
using five baulks to a bay.* This gave every division the means 
of crossing a river independently, the engineers being able rapidly 
to form three bridges up to about 75 ft. in length, or one bridge 
of about 200 ft.; if used to form bridge of half-pontoons capable 

* The length of bridge section between two points of support 
technically called a “ bay ” is normally 15 ft.; thus a bridge sup¬ 
ported on the two shore transoms, with piers formed of two pontoons 
and two trestles, would consist of five bays equal to a span of 75 ft. 
The width of the roadway of the bridge as normally formed is 9 ft. 
clear between ribands. 


of carrying infantry in file and pack animals, the equipment could 
be extended to bridge about double this width. 

Bridging trains moving in rear of the army carried each 4.2 
pontoons and 16 trestles with superstructure, as a reserve for 
the crossing of wide rivers, and these were later supplemented 
with a superstructure of heavy steel joists, so that the pontoon 
equipment could be used to form medium and heavy bridges to 
carry mechanical transport and the heaviest guns and tractors 
on the road. The pontoon trains were originally drawn by 
horses, but to save the great number of horses a pontoon train 
requires, and to give greater mobility, some were adapted for 
mechanical transport. These consisted of “ four-wheel-drive ” 
lorries, each trailing two pontoon or trestle wagons, and were able 
on good roads to cover much greater distances in less time than 
the horse-drawn bridging trains. 

The “ Field Squadrons Royal Engineers ” attached to cavalry 
divisions were equipped with a lighter form of collat>sible boat, 
and each cavalry regiment was provided with an air-raft equip¬ 
ment. A special cavalry bridging train equipped with small 
steel i)ontoons was provided for use in Egypt and Palestine. 
These forms of bridging equipment could take the lighter natures 
of transjxjrt accompanying a cavalry brigade, including horse 
artillery guns. 

On the other hand, the British army when it took the field in 
1914 had no reserve of heavy bridge equipment, nor any of the 
portable steel-girder bridges which were found so invaluable later 
in the war. 

The British army, unlike most European armies, had no 
spedalizcd bridging units. All the field units of the engineers 
carried out the annual course of bridging as imrt of their normal 
iluty. This course was held wherever i>ossible on the banks of a 
tidal river, and work was mainly concentrated on the pontoon 
drill which enabled the sappers to handle the material with 
great celerity. But the training also included practice with vari¬ 
ous forms of light improvised bridges, and the crossing of rivers 
by means of barrels, tarpaulin rafts, spar and timber trestles, 
and the construction of light suspension bridges. Little was done 
in the way of heavy bridging, but all units were taught the use 
of spars as derricks and sheers for launching girders and moving 
heavy loads, and a certain amount of pile-driving and heavy 
trestle work was done. The officers’ theoretical course included 
the design of timber and steel girder bridges of all types, and 
some gained practical e.\pcricncc in bridging works in India and 
elsewhere abroad in the course of their employment in peace on 
the public works. Never, however, before the World War of 
1914-8 had the problem to be solved been of such a varied and 
complex nature. The immense advance in the use of mechanical 
transport of all kinds, from motor-cars to steam traction engines, 
the greatly increased weight of artillery in the field, and finally the 
coming of the tank, demanded the use of heavy road bridges not 
far short of railway bridges in strength. 

On the other hand, owing to the case with which destruction 
can be carried out by means of modern explosives, advancing 
troops were more frequently than ever before confronted with 
the problem of crossing a river or canal when all existing bridges 
had been destroyed, approaches broken up by explosives, and 
the river and its environs defended by artillery and machine-gun 
fire. In such a case pontooning was clearly impracticable, and 
other means had to be devised by which the infantry could be 
given a footing on the opposite bank to form a bridge-head to 
cover regular bridging operations. 

For these fighting bridges, which were practically the most 
important because without them no advance could be made, no 
standard equipment existed. Each field company improvised its 
own solution to the problem after reconnoitring the crossing to be 
forced. Usually the material could only be carted to within a 
mile or so of the site, and had to be carried by hand the remaining 
distance across shell-pitted ground, or marshland intersected by 
dykes. Lightness and extreme portability were thus essentials 
of the design. Then the material might suffer from shrapnel 
fire whilst en route or when lying hidden behind a bank or wall, 
and might be pierced by machine-gun bullets whilst actually 
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being placed, hence strength and impermeability were required. 
Lastly, the bridge had to be put together in the dark in perfect 
silence, exposing as few sappers as possible on the bank, so that 
simplicity and interchangeability of parts were essential. 
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The lightest and least vulnerable pattern evolved was probably 
the cork-float footbridge with light wooden footboards hooked over 
the saddles of the float and interlocking. A pattern of this type is 
shown in fig. 13, which also shows the employment of raptured 
German canister floats and of petrol tins to support these light foot¬ 
bridges. A petrol-tin raft was used by the engineers of the British 
25th Div. for the crossing "of the Sambre-Oise canal near Laiidrca ies 
in 1918; in this case earn raft consisted of two floats each of eight 
petrol tins laid flat and built into a wotslen crate for carriage. Eighty 
of these rafts were carried for .3,000 yd. under fire to the canal bank, 
and each when launched earned across a man with full equipment. 
When sufficient men had been ferried across by this mean.s to secure 
a foothold on the far bank the rafts were connected by light foot¬ 
boards to form a bridge ft. in length. 

A form of light ferry-boat which was very useful was made as 
shown in fig. 14 by tying the standard-size waterproof trench shelter, 
or bivouac sheet, measuring 13 ft. by 10 ft., overa light wooden fram¬ 
ing made in parts for easy transport. In the little boat thus formed 
six men could squat, and be pulled across by a ro|)c worked by a 
sapper who had swum to the tar bank or parldled across in the hr,st 
boat, another man on the near bank pulling the empty boat back; 
and considerable numbers of infantry could thus be put across even 
before a light footbridge could be constructed. The boats also 
formed a very serviceable footbridge when connected together as 
illustrated in fig. 3 (plate). In a case where a crossing could be effected 
at a canal lock or other point where the width to be spanned was 
not more than about 20 It., a light trussed timber bridge was built 
up complete, and carried or rushedforward from umler cover on wheels, 
and launched across the gap by the saiipcrs, somewhat as a fire- 
escape is handled. Similar devices have often been used in the storm¬ 
ing of a fortress for the crossing of the ditch. A notable example of 
this method was the crossing at a lock on the Sambre-Oise canal 
made by the British 1st Div. on Nov. 4 iqiS. 

Another notable piece of front-line work was the construction 
of a crib causeway, built of railway sleepers bolted together and sunk 
in the bed of the river, to carry tanks across the river Selle in the first 
line of the assaulting troops (1918). This was kept just lielow water- 
level for concealment, and was built in the nights just preceding 
the attack under the nose of the enemy holding the opposite bank. 

As soon as a foothold on the opposite bank has been gained by 
the infantry, and the enemy’s machine-guns put out of action, 
the next step for the engineers is to establish the crossings more 


strongly so that pack-animals can be got across with ammunition 
and supplies; these pack-bridges usually took the form of rough 
improvised trestle or pile bridges, but in some cases tarpaulins 
lashed round a wooden framing were used as floating supports in 
the same fashion as the waterproof sheets above mentioned. 

Note '-Framingaboue^S^ii^ Boetomseme 
formfv/der. 

AH frames tobe lashtdtogmcher.noi netted 
NCarpenters ^HhoursraFc. 
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FlO. 14. 

For the crossing of minor .streiims and dykes often met with 
before or after the main crossing, various devices were used to 
suit the varying conditions. Plank or light footbridges of the 
pattern shown in fig. 13 were often sufficient to carry the infantry, 
but where the span exceeded 10 ft. light tru.s.scd bridges of timber, 
strutted and tied with hoop iron or stout wire, were made up to 
about IS ft. in span. Above this limit some form of intermediate 
support in the form of a float or trestle became necessary. For 
marshland, muddy ravines, or shell-pitted ground, mats of canvas 
and wire netting stiffened with wood battens and rolled uj) for 
convenience of carriage were found very useftd to give a foot¬ 
hold. For horse traffic, corduroy mats of timber bound together 
with wire and picketed down in place were used, as also were llie 
artillery “trench bridges,” 12 ft. in span with timber bearers 
and IJ in. flooring, made up in sections 3 ft. 6 in. wide to be laid 
side by side. These were a little heavy for hand carriage; but in 
most cases they were issued to the artillery before the advaiuc 
and carried by them in their limbers to be laid down where 
required. 

Next, it becomes necessary to bring forward the field artillery 
into position on the far bank. For this work the pontoon etpiip- 
meut is invaluable, as it enables a bridge for horse transport to be 
made across a river more quickly than it is possible by any other 
means, and the peace training of the British engineers in pon- 
tooning work justified itself in the fine work done, notably in the 
advance across the Aisne in Sept. 1914. The field companies of the 
New Army were likewise instructed in and equipped for pontoon- 
ing work, and the material was used to advantage on ne^ly 
every waterway on the entire front in France, on the Piavcpon 
the rivers of Palestine, and in Mesopotamia. t. 

Figure i (plate) illustrates the type of bridge built with pontoon 
ei]uipmcnl across a tidal estuary in which the standard service trestle 
with adjustable transom is used for the bays nearest the shore; that 
part of the bridge which will ground on the fall of the tide is carried 
on barrel-piers strong enough to carry the load when grounded, and 
the floating portion is composed of pontoons. A “ cut ” is formed in 
the bridge by disengaging the central floating portions and allowing 
it to swing on the tide or .stream so that vessels may pass freely along 
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I Pontoon nridRe with Tidal Ramp and “ Cut.” S. Span Bridge over Escaut Canal on Cambrai-St. Quentin Road. 

2 . Bridge over Moat at CondC’. 6. Hopkins Bridge—185-ft. .Span. 

hocjthridge Supported on Ciround Sheets, Round Frame. 7, Hopkins Bridge at Pont de Nieppe. 

4. High Trestle Bridge. 8, Inglis Pyramid Bridge. 

9 and 10. Inglis Bridge. 
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the channel. The bridge is reformed by pulling up on the anchor 
rabies until the cut portion regains its position in bridge. The pon¬ 
toon bridge shown is the normal bridge capable of carrying columns 
of infantry in fours, fieltl guns, hor.se transport, and light cars up to 
2-ton axle loads. Where a pontoon bridge has to be built to carry 
heavy mechanical transport, siege artillery tractors and other heavy 
loads it is necessary to use more pontoons and group them in the 
form of rafts as shown in fig. 12, tne medium bridge being dc.signed 
to carry 8-ton axle loads and the heavy bridge 16-ton. The roadway 
from saddle to saddle of the rafts is carried by heavy steel joists on 
which two or three layers of chesses are laid. 

As the pontoon equipment is always required to move on with 
the army other types of bridge arc substituted for the pontoon 
bridges as soon as i>raeticable, and these in the late war usually 
took the form of timber trestle bridges of tree trunks or any 
other timber found available in the locality. For heavy loads 
these bridgits were constructctl of stout squared timber as in 
fig. 4 (plate), and with a roadway carried on heavy steel joists 
were eapablc of parrying all traffic. Where the bottom was soft 
piles were used in place of trestle piers to support the spans, as a 
trestle is very liable to sink or tip in soft mud or on an irregular 
bottom and so throw the roadway out of level. Tile-driving is, 
however, a slow operation, and plant for this pur|>ose had to be 
improvised in the field, as no satisfactory portaljle apparatus 
has yet been standardized for army purposes. 

These, heavy timber bridges necessarily take some time to 
prepare atv<l erect and arc not very suitable for extreme loads, 
and after some war experience it became evident that for a 
general advance on a large scale the army must be equipped with 
steel girder bridges to carry the heaviest hjads, and capable of 
transportation in small iiortable sections and speedy erection 
on the site. Many types of these bridges were designed to suit 
the various spans likely to he requirecl, and held in reserve rea<ly 
for dispatch to the most convenient railhead. Hridging schools 
were formed to train officers and men in the use of this heavy 
bridging material, and, when the advance came to be carried out, 
the rori)s and army engineers were able to replace the light 
bridges made by the di\'isional field companies so rapidly that, 
almost as fast as the fighting trooi>s could gain ground, the 
heavy artillery, mechanical transport, and all the other heavy 
traffic were able to follow up. 

Where intermediate support could be obtained on firm ground, 
piers were often built up of skeleton .steel cubes 3 in. by 3 in. by 3 in., 
e.ah capable of supporting a weight of 40 Ions and built up with 
timber crib work to form single, double or treble eulie pier* as re- 
tpiired. A bridge consisting of a series of comparatively short steel 
spans could then be built on the.se piers. The britlge of this type 
illustrated in fig. 2 (plate) lots two spans of 30 ft. and one of I8 ft. 
on piers about 15 ft. in height. . 

For larger spans a very tiseftd bridge wa.s the t>o-ft. span Warren 
girder of which an cxamiile is shown in fig. 5 (iilaie). The inatletpiatc 
support given by the abutments of the broken bridge is here reen¬ 
forced by the use of a heavy timlicr trestle pier on the lowiialh. 

For larger semi-permanent bridges on the main routes great use 
was made of the " Hopkins ” bridge, which was a girder bridge made 
in two sizes capable of erection in spans to any multiple of 15 feet. 
The lighter type was snitetl to spans of 00 to 90 ft., and the heaviest 
design for spans oi er l<xj feet. This was normally useil for spans of 
about 120 ft., but in fig. (> (lilate), representing a bridge over the dry 
Canal du Nord, the span is 180 feet. The loailing must of courw be 
caleulated areording to the span adojited, 1.30 ft. being the limiting 
span at which this type will carry 33-ton tanks singly. 

The special feature of the design of this bridge is that of great 
portability, the heaviest piei’C weighing only loj cwl., so that the 
whole bridge may be carried in wagons if required. Ibsualiyt 
however, the bruige was delivered on wte by lurries, the I 20 »fl. span 
being carried in 35 lorry loads. The bridge is built up uiioii the 
liank in extension of the centre line of site and all the pans bolted 
together to complete the two main girders with cross bracing. I he 
construction of the abutments usually proceeds simultaneously with 
the erection of the girders. 

The method of launching this bridge is shown by fig. 7 (plate), 
which shows a 150-ft. span being got into position at Pont de Nicppe, 
near Armentieres. The flooring, consisting of rolled steel joists as 
cross girders and longitudinals, with timber decking laid crossways, 
is added when the bridge is in position. 

Another very clever design of brifige specially adapted for the 
military requirement of speed in erection is the “ Inglis ’* bridge. 
This bridge in Its pyramid form is illustrated in fig. 8 (plate), but 
the rectangular form afterwards designed is better suited for 
mechanioal transport. 


The particular feature of this bridge is the absence of any 
or riveting of joints. 'Phe steel tubes of which the girder is composed 
have merely to lx* fitted into the special junction boxes carried on the 
ends of the transoms and slifTcners, and are held in place by pins 
secured by split pins. The launching of the bridge is most quicldy 
done by consiruciiiig tlic bridge in skeleton parallel to the river with 
enough counter* weight on the tail to enable it to be swung on a special 
trolley or carriage as shown in fig. g (idaie). 

The bridge, when in place, is then lowered from its carriage and 
decked over, anti lastly the tail is tiropped to form an approach as 
in fig. 10 (idate) in which a lank is shown crossing the bridge. This 
i)ridge can carry a tank over a gap of 105 feet. Where a wider river 
than this has to be dealt with tlte bridge is carried on special heavy 
pontoons (fig. 15), or fonr bays of the Ijridge may be used on three 
of these pontoons as a raft, which is then wari>etl across the river. 
The projecting bay forms the landing stage for the lank (fig. 16). 



Kic. 15.--Inglis Rectangular Tubular Bridge Mk 11 . combined 
with the heavy pontoon. 


Wrr* K9<- K> iir bnh 



Fig. 16. —A 35-ton Tank Iming ferriuil ucross a river on a raft. 

The consfriirtion of ItridKCS to carry mechanical tranniiort always 
involves work on approaches, sometimes of eonsitlerablc length, to 
carry this traffic on and off the bridge to the main road, and the 
officer selecting the site has to take carefully into account the lime 
which will lx- entailed in this construction, as well as the best span 
or comlmialion of spans to use for the bridge itself. For instance, on a 
high level site it may Bomclinies be advantageous to build several 
smaller spans supported oil limber trestles or steel-cube piers to reach 
the main span so as to save the ilelay of filling u high embankment 
approach. Usually the time for constructing a permanent macadam 
approach road to the bridge would be too great, and the common 
form of approach to a bridge for heavy traffic was a road of b^h 
sl.ibbingcut in the forests to a tliickness of 2 in., about i ft. in width 
and 10 ft. in length. These .slabs were best laid for a single roadway 
in herring-bone fashion, so as to make a road of about 15 ft- itt width, 
the slabs being spiked to lon^dtudinal sleepers and secured by a 
heavy timber curb along both .sides of the road. 11 is important that 
the immetliate ajiiiroach to the bridge should be laid out in true 
aligmiicm and level willi the bridge decking, which also should be as 
even as possible, so that stre.s.ses due to impact arc reduced to a 
iniiiimum, and traffic is able to reach the bridge, and move clear 
of it without special effort. 



In mountainous country where pack transport has to be. chiefly 
used, and in theatres of war where still more primitive condition* »f 
transport exist, the field suspension bridge (fig. 17) is the most pom- 
nioii form of bridge fur any considerable span. Suspension bridge* 
have been built in the field to carry lorries, out usually they are only 
required for park or even foot traffic. The best materials to use for 
the cables arc chain or steel wire ropes; but telegraph wires are 
frequently used, and hemp ropes, thongs of hide, or ropes of creeper 
or grass, nave been employetl. 

Aerial ropeways, too, have been of great value in mountainous 
countries for the supply of ammunition, stores and water, to save 
transport up a long steep incline, or as a temporary means of com- 
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muniration across a deep gor{(e or wide river. Many forms of floating 
bridges have also been constructed from local boats or barges where 
the pontoon equipment has not been available. 

In uncivilized countries the chief problems for the bridge- 
builder arc to devise the best use to which to put the scanty 
supply of materials available, and to adapt the local resources 
of the country to advantage, knowing that the transport difEcul- 
ties render it impossible to obtain ah he would desire. But, great 
as is the task of bridge-building for an army in undeveloped 
countries, greater still is the work of reconstruction during an 
advance in a highly developed theatre of war such as France. 
There the accumulation of means of attack and defence on a 
grand scale is made possible by the fulness of the communica¬ 
tions, yet at the same time each of these many lines of commu¬ 
nication is sensitive at every river-crossing. Almost without 
exception these bridges are destroyed by the enemy on his retire¬ 
ment, and an army cannot safely push on its advance without 
its full equipment of battle means and withoul clear routes for 
its supply transport. Hence it is no exaggeration to say that in 
the final campaign of nji8 in France the power of the British 
army to advance depended on the speed with which the Royal 
Engineers could const rin t bridge-crossings and roads. 

Duritig the period Aug.-Nov. iqi8 no less than 530 heavy 
bridges were erected on this front alone, of which 326 were 
standard steel bridges and 2 13 of heavy timber or .Siil ved material, 
not taking into account the innumerable light improvised cross¬ 
ings and footbridges by which the Ictuling infantry were enabled 
to attack, and the pontoon and light trestle bridges for field 
artillery and horse tran.sport. 

For such a task c.xecutivc energy, organization and technical 
skill arc equally, and each in the highest tlegree, necessary. .'Vnd 
to these qualities of the military bridge-builder must be added, 
for the work in the forward zone, that of personal devotion under 
fire. It is significant that of the Victoria Crosses awarded to 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers in the World War more 
than half were won by acts of conspicuous gallantry in the con¬ 
struction and demolition of bridges. (K. N. S.) 

BRIEUX, EUOENE (1858- ), French dramatist (see 4.563*), 

published four plays after iqio: La Foi (nn j); La Femme Seuk 
(1913); Le Bourgeois aux champs (1014) and Les Atnericains 
e.hez nous (1920). He also wrote some accounts of travel, Foyages 
aux Inde.s el d hulo-Chine (1010) and .- 1 « Japim par Java, la 
Chine, la CorPe (1014), as well as a couple of jiamphlets addressed 
to soldiers, one before and one during the World War, during 
which he devoted himself with particular ardour and activity 
to the care of those blinded by wouinhs. 

BRIGGS. CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1841-1913), American theo¬ 
logian {see 4.566), died in New York June 8 1013. His last 
[lublished works were Church Unity (igoq); 'J'he Fundamental 
Faith (1013) and, postliumouslv, Theological Svmholics (1914). 

BRIGHT, JAMES FRANCK (1832- 1020), English historian, 
was horn in London May 29 1832. He was the son of Richard 
Bright, the physician who fir.st diagnoseil “Bright’s disease” 
in 1827, and his mother was Eliza Follett, sister of Sir William 
Follett, who was solicitor-general ami attorney-general in 
I'cel’.s administration (1834-44). He was educated at Rugby 
under Ur. Arnold ami at University College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with first-class honours in 1854. In 1856 he was 
ordained deacon and joined the staff of Marlborough College, 
and was the first public schoolmaster to organize a modern side. 
For this purpose he wrote the neces.sary school-books himself, 
including his well-known History of lingland. .After his wife’s 
death in 1871 he left Marlborough and went to Oxford as a 
modern history tutor and lecturer at University, Balliol and New 
Colleges and in 1874 was elected to a fellowship at University and 
in 1878 to an honorary fellow.ship at Balliol. In 1881 he became 
master of University College, and threw himself with vigour into 
university and City life, becoming treasurer of the Radcliffe 
infirmary, and founder of the first technical school in Oxford, for 
which he presented a site. His latter years were spent at Ditch- 
inghara, Norfolk, where he died Oct. 23 1020. He also published 
Litts of Maria Theresa and Joseph II. (1897). 

■* These figures indicate the volume a 


BRINKLEY, FRANK (1841-1912), British author, was bom 
in 1841. Having entered the British army, he went to Japan in 
1867 in command of a battery of artillery. In 1871 he became 
principal instructor at the Marine College, Tokyo, under the 
Japanese Government, and henceforth devoted himself to things 
Japanese. He left the army, married a Japanese lady, and in 
1881 founded the Japan Mail, of which he was proprietor and 
editor till his death. He was also correspondent for the London 
Times in J.ai)an. He published Japan (1001); Japan and China 
(1903), as well as a Japanese-English dictionary, and was the 
author of the article Japan in the earlier volumes of this encyclo¬ 
paedia. He held a unique position among foreign residents in 
Japan, alike as a profound student of its history and art, and as 
a powerful factor in international politics. He died at Tokyo 
October 28 1912. 

BRISSON, EUOENE HENRI (1835-1912), French statesman 
(.tee 4.574), was again elecled president of the Chamber in 1912, 
and died at his official residence April 14 1912. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (iec4.598).—This Canadian [irovince is 
traversed from S. to N. by four principal ranges of mountains— 
the Rocky and Selkirk ranges on the east, and the Coast and 
Island ranges on the west. The Rocky Mountain range preserves 
its continuity, but the Selkirks are broken up into the I’urcell, 
the Selkirk, the Gold and the Cariboo mountains. Between these 
ranges and the Rockies lies a valley of remarkable length and 
regularity, extending from the international boundary line 
along the western ba.se of the Rockies northwards for 700 miles. 
We.st of these ranges extend the remains of a vast plateau or 
tableland with an average elevalion of 3,000 ft. above sea-level, 
whieh has been .so worn away and erorlcd by watercourses that 
in many parts it presents the appearance of a succession of 
mountains. In others it spreads oul into wide plains and rolling 
ground dotted with low hills, which constitute fine areas of 
farming and pasture lands. This interior plateau is bounded on 
the W. by the Coast Range and on the N. by a cross-range which 
gradually merges into the .Arcl ic slope. 

The area of Briti.sh C'olumbia according to the census report 
of igi I was 353,416 sq. m. of land, 2,439 sq. m. of water, a total 
of •Ui.'iifi.'iS sq^ m., and in 1911) was estimated at 395,610 sq. m. 

Population. —The pop. of British Columbia increased from 36 247 
(less than io,<kio of whom were whites) in 1871 to ,392480 in 1911. 
The estimated jxip, in 1920 was about hso.oisi. The Ch’nesp pop. 
wa.s I9,,5t)8 in 1911, japtinese immigration took place en .■'hy ailer 
the restriction of Chinese immigration in 1906: in t ie census of 
1911 Japanese numbered 8,,587, It is, however, limited by agree¬ 
ment between the Governments ol Canada and Japan to 400 per 
year. After 1906 Hinriiis, m.tinly Sikhs, attraeted by the high wage.s 
p.dd to other Orientals, came in large numbers ami objection to 
their imndgration was (|iiite as strong as that to Chinese and jfap- 
anese. The sit tuition was ;i delicate one from the fart that these 

S eqplc were British subjects and many of them had setVed in the 
ritish army as soldiers. Their further influx was prevented by 
diplomatic arrangement. The number of Hindus in the census of 
1911 was recorded as 2,292. The Indian pop. was returned as 
24 , 744 - Of these all but i ,,334 were professing Christians. AWhough 
about 750,000 ac. have been set apart and occiipied^ks Indian 
reservation.s, not more than 2“;, of the land has'fieeir cultivated. 
The only Iiidiaiis of British Columbia who devote themselves tq 
agriculture to any extent arc several tribes in Yale and Okanagdit 
distrirts. d'lte Indians are entirely self-supporting: those of the 
northern interior sell furs to the various trading eompaities; those 
on the coast and southern interior are employed in fishing, in the 
salmon canneries, and in ho])-pieking. To some extent they are 
employed in_ the lumber woods and in various other capacities. 
1 heir education is almost exclusively in the hands of several religious 
denominations, Methodist, Presbyterian, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, whose re.spectivc spheres of influence are recognized by 
the Deparlment of Indian Affairs. The Indians of British Colum¬ 
bia have always been peaceably disposed, largely in tunseipience of 
the satisfactory manner in which the Hudson's Bay Co. dealt w'ith 
them for many years, .Several of the tribes on Vancouver 1 . and 
mainland coasts and one or two in the interior were at one time 
regarded as a dangerous clement, but they are now quiet and peace¬ 
able. The Indians are divided into many tribes under local names, 
but fall naturally on linguistic grounds into a few large groups. 
Ihey are made up of the following .stocks: Haidan, Tsimshian, 
Waltashan, D6ne (or Athap.askan), Kootenaian and Salishan. More 
than 2,oPn belong to nomadic tribes whose affiliarions are probably 
Athapaskan. There was for some years a considerable decrea.se of 
Indian population on account of flic ravages of disease, but it would 

i page number of the previous article. 
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appear that it is aRain on the increase. By origins, the chief ele- 
mentsof the pop. of British Columbia in 1911 were: English 133,186; 
Scotch 744931 In^h 40,642; Welsh, etc., 4,362; German n,88o; 
Qune« 15^,568; Indian 24,744; Japanese 8,587; Hindu 2,292; 
Scandinavian 15,968. 

Vancouver, by far the largest city in the province, had in 1919 a 
^P'. Victoria, 84 m. from Vancouver, is the capital of 

British Columbia,^ and rests on the most southerly point of the 
peninsula into which Vancouver I. tapers to the Straits of Juan do 
Fuca. While, it possesses some important industries and is the head¬ 
quarters of others, it is eswntially a residential and social centre, 
to which the fact that it is the capital city adds much. The Legis¬ 
lative buildings, w'hicli form the most striking feature of the city 
upon entering the harbour, contain fine collections of natural his* 
tory, mineral, agricultural and horticultural specimens. 'I'he pop. 
in 191Q was 39,500. Three m. from Victoria is the fine harbour of 
Ksquimalt, w'ltli a naval dockyard. On Saanich mountain, near 
the city, is the Dominion Ob.servatory. New Westminster, knowm 
also as the “ Royal City,” 12 m. from Vancouver and connected 
with it by an electric railway, had in 1919 a ijop. of 19,000. It is 
the centre of the rich farming section of the Westminster district, 
and from its situation on the Fraser river is nafurall> as.scx:ialeii 
with the salmon-canning industry'. It is also largely interested in 
the lumber business. Nanaimo, popularly known as ” The Black 
Diamond City,” is the headquarlers of the oldest colliery in the 
province. In the neighbouring country fruit-growing is carried on 
extensively, ami diversified farming is increasing at a rapid rate. 
It has a fine harbour and very^ piclurestpie .surroundings, and is the 
centre of the herring industry. The pop. in 1919 was 7,8(K). Prince 
Rupert is a western terminus of the L'anadian National railways. 
Other towns are Ladysmith, Vernon, Nelson, Armstrong, Kelow'na, 
Kndcrbv, Kamloojis, Fernie, Rossland, Revelstoke, 'IVail, Cran- 
brook, Rash), Salmon Arm, and the two Albernis, 

Government. -The Government of British Columbia consists 
of a lieutenant-governor appointed by the governor-general in 
Council, an Executive Council of xi members chosen from the 
Legislative A.sscmbly, and a Lcgi.slative Assembly of 47 memIxTS, 
elected every four years. Every adult British subject who has 
resided six months in the provitu'c is entitled to vote. The 
province i.s represented in the Dominion Parliament by 13 mem¬ 
bers of the lIou.se of Commons and 6 senators. Municipal 
government has been introduced, though a large area is still 
unorgaiii/.ed. 

Education. school system of British Columbia is free and 
non-sectarian. In each district where 20 children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 can be brought together the Government builds a schdol- 
hou.se, makes a grant for incidental ex|x*n.sc^, and pays a teacher. 
In cifie.s having charge of tlieir own school.'- liberal grunts are made 
l)y the Government. Attendance at school is compulsory from 7 
to 14 years of age. In 1919 933 schools were attended by 72,006 
pupils. There were 45 high-schools in 1919 with 5,Hot) pupils, and 
the Government maintains two normal .schools, one at Victoria 
and one at V'ancouver, for the training of leacliers. The univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia, founded in 1908, is supj)<)rted by the 
province, and 1ms magnificent grounds at Point C»rey, near Van¬ 
couver. It had about y(K) students in the session 1918-9. 

Finance .—The rcNcnue and expenditure of the province were 
respectively $10,479,259 and $I5,97<»,877 in 1913-4: S6,29i,6<>3 and 
$10,422,206 in 1915-6; (estimated) $9,868,325 and $10,800,805 in 
1917-8; and $i2,(«>9,9(>o and $i3,3r3.3<M in 1919-20. The liabili¬ 
ties of the province were $52,288,(8)7 and a.ssets $59,642,124 in 1919. 

A^ricullure .—The area of farming land in British ('olunibia prob¬ 
ably doc.s not exceed io,o(K).o(>() ac. and it is distributed in widely 
separated valleys Hence agriculture cannot be regardt'd as a basic 
industry of the province, although it ha.s made wonderful progress. 
Owing to the natural conditions small mixed farming is predom¬ 
inant, including fruit-growing, grain-growdng, stock-raising, poultry- 
raising and the growing of roots and vegelable.s, to which may be 
nddcu the raising of sugar beet.s, tobacco and hops. Many tracts 
rendered fertile by irrigation have Iieen shown to be unusually well 
adapted to the cultivation of both fruit.s and cereals, though a large 
acreage is suitable merely for grazing. 

Fruit-growing in the interior is largely restricted to apple.s which 
find an extenbive market in the Middle Wc.st, eastern Canada, and 
Great Britain. Apples, grapes, apricots, peaches, tomatuch and 
melons grow (o perfection in the .southern interior of the province. 
Small fruits such as .strawberrips, rasj>berrie.s, eherrie.s, loganl)er- 
ries, prunes, etc., procluce excellently in all parts of the province, 
but tnc cultivation of these is largely confined to Vancouver 1. and 
the N. side of the Fraser river on the lower mainland. The prin¬ 
cipal fruit-growing district.s are Vancouver I., porlion.s of Westminster 
district, Okanagan valleys, and land along the Arrow and Kootenay 
lakc.s. Tobacco is grown successfully in the Kelowna district and in 
Okanagan, which al.so producc.s oiiion.s. Hops are growm in the 
lower Fra.ser valley. Wheat was formerly grown somewhat exten¬ 
sively in parts of the interior but most wheat lands have given 
place to fruit-growing and mixed farming, and wheat is now grown 


for poultry food. Oats is the staple grain crop although bar!^ and 
other grains are also grown. The rich pastures, the proHilc forage 
crops and pure water are natural conaitions which nave brought 
botn dairying and live stock into prominence. The raising of hogs is 
profitable in certain parts and there is a large demand for ail pork 
products. Draft horses are bred extensively and there arc many 
lierd.s of choice cattle e.specially in the lower mainland and on Van- 
couvex Island. Poultry-raising has attained large proportions, the 
demand for all kinds of pouliry Ixing far in excess of the supply. 
The yields of the principal fielcl crops in 1920 were: wheat 874,300 
bus.; oats 1,663,000 bus.; barley 364,100 hua.; potatoes 2,933,7(8) 
bus.; roots 3,220,(88) bus.; hay 25 .^,(kio tons. 

Lumittfinfi, —The stand of limber in British Columbia is esti¬ 
mated to be 4(8),000,(XX),OCX) feet. The value of the manufactured 
limber is about $30,(8)0,(XX) annually and it is estimated that the 
forests are grow'ing faster than they are being cut, .so that if prop 
erly conserved and developed the timber supply of British Colum 
bia should be inexhaustible. Throughout the coa.sl region, and to n 
lesser degree in the wet bell of the inlerior, there are great stand.s of 
Douglas fir, hemlock, red and yellow cedar, spruce, large and com¬ 
mercial pines. The Douglas fir, how'cvcr, is not found farther N. 
than the northern end of Vamrouver Lsland. The amount of hard 
woods such as oak, maple and alder is inconsiderable and com- 
men’ially negligible. Douglas firs, cedars and spruce 8 to 10 ft. in 
diameter arc not unu.sual in the coast region, while there are indi¬ 
vidual siiecimens of Douglas fir 3(8) ft. high with a pirth of 50 to S.S ft 
A stanci as high as 3tK>.(K)0 ft. to the acre exists in places on Van¬ 
couver I. and the coast. Douglas fir, also commercially known as 
” Oregon pine,” is the largest (commercial factor. 'I'he red or giant 
cedar is probably the most useful of the trees, nearly every portion 
of the tree being available for some use, principally shingles, fence 
posts, telegraph poles and interior finishing. The western white 
8j)ruce is also ver>' valuable and is enijjloycd for various purpose*i 
.such as box-making, furniture and pulp wood. Saw-mills are located 
at all the important points of the seiiled province. There is a con 
slant demand for British Columbia timber in the prairie province-, 
ami quantities are exported abroad. The number of lumber firms 
reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Industries in 1918 was 201 
The (luantily of lumber cut w'as i,i57,636.o(X» ft. at a market value 
of $28,351,207; of this 714,018,(MX) ft. was of Douglas fir. The total 
(‘.apital invested in the industry was staled as $42,408,448 ami the 
average number of employees 13,268 to whom $31,621,118 was 
paid in w'ages. 

'Phe manufacture of pulp and pai)er has developed on the coast 
of British Columbia and is one of the largest ami most profitable 
industries. I^ulp is largely produced from white spruce, although 
hemlock, Douglas fir and other conif(‘rous trees can be used with 
.succe.ss. The total production of pulp in 1918 was 173,161 tons 
valued at $4.(8j>2.724. The principal production was newsprint 
and wTupping pajx-Ts. The value of ihe new.sprint was over $7,500,- 
(MX) and of the total production $9,264,705. 

S/>ort. —British Columbia is rich in l)ig game, fur-Ix*arlng animaU 
and game birds. I'he principal districts which are resorted to by 
sportsmen arc Cassiar, where moose, caribou and mountain sheep 
are plentiful; the interior of Vancouver I. is famed for its wapiti, 
l>ear and cougar; the Bridge river and Chilcotin district.^ where the 
bighorn, mountain goat, grizzly and black bear, mule-deer and, in 
parts, caribou, are plentiful; the .Similkameen district msar the 
International Boundary; K. Kootenay, where K. of the Columbia 
river there arc moose, wapiti, bighorn sheep, mountain goal, sev¬ 
eral varieties of deer and black and grizzly bears; and the Nelson 
district. Between Fort George and the Little Smoky river is a 
iuagtiifi(x?nt moose rountr>'. 

The game birds are ducks and geese, both abundant, and grouse, 
pheasiinls. quail, pigeons, plover and snipe. The game fi.sh, an dis¬ 
tinguished from commercial varieties, arc princi;xilly trout, spring 
salmon and sleclhead, and arc evcryw'hcrc abundant in their respec¬ 
tive habitat. 

Fisheries .—The chief fisheries are .salmon, halibut, cod, oolachan, 
sturgeon, herring, smelts, sardines. 'I'he varieties of .salmon are 
yuinnat, Chinook or 7'yee salmon, silver .salmon or cohoe, sock- 
eyes or blue-black salmon, dog salmon, humpback. Next in impor¬ 
tance, at least to the angler, are the cut-throat trout, .steelhead and 
Dolly Varden trout (Malinn); all of these are exceedingly abundant. 
The spring salmon is the first to appear and varies from lO to 75 
lb. in weight. It is largely .shipped fresh to the markets. The sock- 
eye and cohoc are almost exclusively u.sed for canning, and the dog 
salmon and humpback, which run in immense numbers, arc among 
the most imnuriani sources of supplies for the canneries. Next to 
the salmon tne halibut is the most important commercial fish. It is 
found all along the coa.sl from Berinp Strait to San Francisco, but 
the chief source of supply in Canadian w'aters is in Hecate Strait 
and N. of it. It finds an extensive market in the United States and 
eastern Canada. Herring run in enormous numbers at certain 
j)eriods; the headquarters of the herring fisheries arc at Nanaimo. 
The cod, the Cultiis cod, the Alaska black cod or ” skil,” the red 
rock c(xl and other varieties of fi.sh which pass under the name of 
a)d al)ound all along tne coast, and enter largely into the fishing 
industry. The (x>lanhan, smelts, anchovy, and sardines run in 
enormous numbers and are caught principally for the local market. 
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SturKCon, rock fish and shad are other varieties of food fish. The 
macKercI is unknown on the Pacific coast. A native oyster, locally 
known as the “ Olympian," i.s found in considerable quantities at 
many places alon^ the coast of British Columbia and the state of Wash¬ 
ington and is edible. The eastern oyster has not been propagated, 
but young oysters are imported from eastern Canada and succes.s- 
fully cultivated. So far it has not been found practicable to propa¬ 
gate lobsters. The rivers are abundantly stocked with fish, prin¬ 
cipally salmon or trout, and there arc also whitefish and graylings 
in the northern waters. The whaling industry was established about 
1906 by the Pacific Whaling Co. with headquarters near Nootka 
and has been mo.st successful. The once important sealing indiisti^ 
is now extinct. Only native Indians are permitted to take seals in 
Pacific waters and as the .seals are again increasing in numliers the 
catch is correspondingly great. Dog-fish are very numerous at 
various [xiints along the coast and are rich in oil. 

The .salmon-canning industry is still considerable, but the Fraser 
river has been much depleted and steps were being taken in 1920 
towards conservation. The fishing industry was greatly .stimulated 
during the war and increased in respect of many of the smaller fishes 
by ioo per cent. Cireat Britain is the largest market for British 
Columbia salmon. The values of the varieties caught in 1919 were: 
salmon, $i7,,'5,q7,l64; halibut, $4,6i7,4S4: herring, 81,109,870; pil¬ 
chards, 8371,871: coil, 8368,838; flounders, etc., $130,940; black 
cod, $116,580; soles, $1)0,848. British Columbia contributed $25.- 
01,607 it> 19191 almost half of the entire fi.sheries production of 
ianada. There were then 74 salmon canneries and one other can¬ 
nery in operation. There were 9 whale and fish oil factorie- and 20 
fish-curing establishments, representing a capital in all fisheries of 
$16,358,505. The principal canning operations are carried on in 
the Fraser river, Skeena river. Rivers Inlet, Naas river, on the coast 
of Vancouver I. anti in a few outlying districts, 

Afi'ntng.—Mining in British Columbia originated with the phaeer 
deposits of the Fraser river and its far-off tributaries in the Cariboo 
district, from which it is estimated that some $55,(K)o,<kk) or $60,000,- 
000 of gold has been extracted. The undeveloped coal-fields of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia have bexm estimated to cover 1,351 sep m., of which 8,34 
are in Vancouver and Craham I. (IJueen Charlotte Is.), and 517 on 
the mainland. Their resources are stated at 3,110 million tons on 
the i.HlniKl.s and 37,115 million tons on the mainland, of which 61 
million tons are anthracite, 39.674 million tons bituminous coal 
and 490 million tons lignite. There are large tleposils, as yet unde¬ 
veloped, of magnetite and haematite iron. New interest attaches 
to the yueen Charlotte Is. on account of the extensive deposits of 
oil shale extending along the W. coast of Graham Island. 

The mineral production in 1919 amounted to $,33,296,313, made 
up of gold, $,3,437,145; silver, $3.,592,673; lead, $1,526,855; copper, 
$7,939,896: xinc, $3,540,429; coal, $ 11 , 337,7051 coke, $637,9<g): 
miscellaneous products. $1,283,644. 

Manufactures .—Dumber in all its forms is nianufacttired for home 
consumption and export in over 200 .saw-mills. The Canadian Pa¬ 
cific railway owns and controls large smelting works at Anvox and at 
Trail. The coking of coal, manufacture ol pulp and paper, .salmon 
canning, sugar refining, and the manufacture of cement are other 
industries. There were in 1918 1,786 factories with $244,697 .oik) 
capital, giving employment to 48,779 persons who received $51,051,- 
000 in wages and salaries. The value of materials used was $103,- 
9.36,000 and of goods produced $207,678,(kio. 

Shipbuilding was greatly stimulated by the World War. Owing 
to the shortage of .shipping after its outbreak, a programme of build¬ 
ing wooden ships was undertaken under the auspices of the Provin¬ 
cial Government. The Foundation Co. constructed a number of 
vessels for the French Government, and steel vessels for the Domin¬ 
ion Government were constructed at Victoria and Vancouver. 

Transport .—The main line of the Canadian Pacific railway enters 
British Columbia through the Kicking Morse pass on its way to 
Vancouver. Another line of the .same railw.ay, entering the province 
by means of the Crow's Nest pass, serves the Kootenay country and 
joins the main line, by several water connexions, at Kevelstoke. 
The Canadian .National traverses the Yellowhead pass and |»rocccds 
through the northern part of the province to Prince Rupert, near 
the Alaskan boundary. The Canadian National railways also run 
through the Yellowhead pass, turning .S. to Kamloops, iiarallcl to 
the Canadian Pacific, on the opposite side of the Fraser river, to 
Vancouver. From Victoria, the Ksquiinalt and Nanaimo railways 
run as far N. as Comox, and there is also a Canadian National line 
on the island. The Pacific (.ireat Eastern from N. Vancouver to 
Fort George, owned and to be operated by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, was under construction in 1921. Many portions of the prov¬ 
ince are tapped from the United States by branches of the Great 
Northern railway. The total mileage of railways in 1917 was 3,885. 

The British Columbia Electric railway has radial lines extending 
from Vancouver to points in the Westminster district, and a subur¬ 
ban line from Victoria running through the Saanich district. 

The Canadian Pacific railway operates a fleet of steam.ships which 
reach coastwi.se all points northward from Victoria and Vancouver 
to Prince Rupert and several ports in Alaska {including also ports 
on the coasts of Vancouver I. and the piieen Charlotte Is.) and S. 
to Seattle. There is also direct steamship connexion with San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Canadian National, with a terminus at Prince Rupert. 

* These figures indicate the volume a 


makes regular connexions by fine twin-screw steamers with Van 
couver and Victoria. The coastwise trade, especially in the sum 
mer, is enormous. The Canadian Pacific has also a splendid fleet of 
steamships plying to and from Japan and China, on the outward 
trip touching at the Philippine Is., and traffic arrangements with 
lines of steamers to and from Au.stralia and New Zealand. There 
are numerous lines of steamships on the Pacific which make Vic¬ 
toria and Vancouver ports of call. The opening of the Panama 
Canal has proved of great advantage to the province. Steamers also 
ply on the navigable rivers and lakes in the interior of the country. 

(W. L. G.*) 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. —The East Africa Protectorate, 
or "British East Africa,” was in July i()20 annexed to the 
British Crown and renamed Kenya Colony {.see Kknya). 

BRITISH EMPIRE {see 4.606*).—The white population of the 
British Empire in 1921 was (appro.ximately) 60,693,000 (of 
whom about three-fourths lived in Great Britain and Ireland). 
Its brown or black population was (approximately) 360,670,000 
(of whom British India, the Protected Indian States, Ceylon and 
the other Eastern colonies and dependencies contributed ap¬ 
proximately 323,375,000, West Afriea 20,151,000, East Africa 
6,315,000, South Africa 5,801,000, British Central Africa 2,600,- 
700, and the West Indies 1,490,000). The population of Tan¬ 
ganyika Territory (German East Africa) is estimated, in the 
British sphere of influence, at 3,500,000. The native [uipulalion 
of German South-West Africa is small, owing mainly to the 
system of repression in force under German rule; the white 
inhabitants arc between six and seven thousand. Forty-two 
per rent of the popuhition of the German colonies in Afriea were 
assigned under the Peace of Versailles to Great Brit.ain, against 
33% as.signed to I’rance and 2 5"i assigned to Belgium. The 
total area of what was German New Guinea, along with the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the other islands attached to it, is 
about 90,000 sq. miles. 

.A remarkable development took place between iqio and 1921, 
both in theory and in practice, in matters relating to the con¬ 
stitutional framework of the British Empire. It is true that at 
the ImiH'rial Conference of loii a proi>o.sal, not thoroughly 
thought out, to set on foot an Imperial Council, of a .somewhat 
nebulous character, received little sui>i>ort; and that, as long 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier held the helm in Canada, clo.scr coiiiieration 
among the members of the British Commonwc.alth of Nations 
w;is practically out of the question. But this same Conference 
witnessed a new departure which proved of singular good fortune 
for British interests. At a secret meeting of the Imperial Defence 
Committee Sir Edward Grey explained to the dominion prime 
ministers the hidden mysteries of European and world politics. 
Mr. Fisher was at the time the Labour Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the feelings of confidence and 
goodwill aroused by this spontaneous act on the part of the 
British Government bore abundant fruit when, after a brief 
interv.al, he returned to power in the autumn of 1914. 

In other ways the proceedings of the iqii Conference were of 
importance. Although the proiKisal of a permanent council or 
committee, to give continuity to the work of the Imperial Con¬ 
ferences, had come to nothing, mainly owing to the objections 
raised by Canada, still the establishment of a separate " Domin¬ 
ions Dei>artmcnt ” of the Colonial Office in London and the issue 
by it of annual reports were distinct .steps in this direction. In 
any case, in going through the proceedings of the 1911 Conference, 
one notes a closer grip of existing facts than had been .shown at 
previous conferences. Thus a .satisfactory solution was arrived 
at of the problem of naturalixation within the Empire, a .solution 
which was afterwards embodied in imperial legislation. Each 
dominion must continue to retain the power of regulating its 
own system of naturalisation; but five years’ residence in any 
portion of the Empire qualifies an applicant for the grant of 
imperial nationality, the decision of the question resting with 
that portion of the self-governing Empire in which such ap¬ 
plicant has resided during the twelve months immediately pre¬ 
ceding his application. A discussion of the subject of emigration 
brought out the great increase which had taken place in the most 
recent years in the number of British emigrants to the dominions, 
compared with the number of such emigrants to the United States. 

d page number of the previous article. 
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The Conference, further, revealed the weakness of the existing 
system of political intercommunication. It was shown that the 
Declaration of London, which involved important questions of 
maritime law of vital interest to communities separated by thou¬ 
sands of miles of sea from Great Britain, had been approved with¬ 
out any consultation with or even notice given to the dominions. 
The excuse was that the dominions had not been parties to the 
Hague Conference; and that the Declaration of London had 
been the outcome of the proceedings of that Imdy; but the British 
Government adopted a very apologetic tone and readily en¬ 
dorsed a resolution that, in future, the dominions should be given 
the opportunity of considering the matter before the signing of 
any convention which might affect their interests by the British 
delegates at the Hague Conference; and this same general rule 
should, as far as possible, hold good in the negotiation of other 
international agreements. 

The anomalous character of the British Empire was well 
illu.strated by the adoption of a resolution which was, indeed, 
the logic,al sequel of the action of barrel .Salisbury in i8()7 in 
connexion with the grant of a fiscal prcfarcnce by Canada to 
Briti.sh goods; hut was none the le.ss of a centrifugal rh,irartcr. 
It was agreed that in cases in which a British commercial treaty 
with a foreign Power bound the dominions, negotiations .should 
be opened with the object of .securing liberty to any of them to 
withdraw from the operation of such treaty, without impairing 
its validity wdth regard to the rest of the Empire. In somccases 
foreign Powers were unwilling to agree to such a proceeding; 
so that the only alternative was the denunciation by Great 
Britain of a treaty which otherwise it might be in her interest 
to retain. 

.^part, however, from details, the Imperial ('onference of ion 
did important work in cementing the intangible links connerting 
the different parts of the British Commonwealth. In the words 
of General Botha, it railed into life “ that friend.ship which must 
lead to cooperation, and better cooperation than we have had in 
the iia.st.” 

Towards the end of ion .Sir Wilfrid Laurier's long period of 
rule in Canada came to a close, the Liber.al leader suffering defeat 
iit the geniTal election which look place over the question of 
trade reciprocity with the United State.s, In Ontario, whatever 
may have been the case elsewhere, the contest was fought as one 
connected with the m.aintenaiue of the British connexion; and 
the triumph of the Conservatives was hailed as a manifestation 
of imperi.al loj'alty. The new Prime Minister. Sir Robert Borden, 
had for some years consistently maintained the view that, whilst 
a more generous eontribution by Canada to the needs of the 
imperial navy was neces.sarv, such contribution must involve a 
real partnership in the decision of those questions of foreign 
policy on which might depend the issues of peace or war. For 
the time being he was satisfied with the undertaking of the 
British Government that a Canadian representative would al¬ 
ways bewelcomeat meetings of the Imperial Defence Committee, 
but it was obvious that this could not be the final .solution of the 
problem. Sir Robert’s attemfit to give subst,antial help to the 
British navy by the gift of three battle.ships failed, it is true, 
through the action of the Canadian Senate in rejecting the meas¬ 
ure; but the political claims which went along with the profxrsed 
gift were soon to find a [lartial fulfilment, the tremendous efforts 
put forth by the dominions in the World War forbidding, in any 
case, a simple return to the practice of the past. 

On the purely naval and mibtary side of the question, indeed, 
the results of the war might seem to vindicate the past policy. 
Dominion .statesmen ])ointed wth pride to the action of the 
little Australian navy, which, at the outbreak of war, [iromptly 
gave its services to the capture of the German colonies in the 
Pacific, whilst it was forthwith placed under the British Admi- 
r.alty. The question of seiiarate navies was for a long time a bone 
of contention between Briti.sh naval experts and dominion public 
men, but it .seems now impossible to contest the principle, though 
as late as 1918 the British Admiralty continued to advocate a 
single navy, under a single naval authority. In military matters 
the development of an imperial general staff and improvement 
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in military education had gone on, under the scheme initiated 
by Lord Haldane in 1909. Congenial ground was afforded for 
military reforms by the system of compulsory military training 
prevailing in Australia and New Zealand, a system which in the 
former country had been introduced by the Labour party. One 
may admit that the successes of the dominion troops in the war 
were mainly due to the individual initiative and valour of the 
rank-and-file and yet recognize the merits of the machinery 
through which these worked. 

The independent character of the various portions of the 
Empire was well illustrated by the different attitudes they took 
up towards conscription, the Parliaments of New Zealand and of 
Canada, in spite of the hostility of the province of Quebec, having 
adopted it, whilst the people of Australia at two referenda refused 
its endorsement. 

From the political standpoint, however, the situation was less 
satisfactory. The Briti.sh Empire had gone to war in 1914 with¬ 
out the dominions having any voice in the decision. The circum¬ 
stances, indeed, with regard to the violation of Belgian neutrality 
were so manifest as, in this particular case, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of discussion; but, in the event of trouble in the future, 
the casus belli for the whole Empire may not always be so clear. 
It was obvious, then, that there was a real weakness in the sys¬ 
tem, requiring a pr.aetie.al remedy. 

No Imperial Conference was held in 1915, owing to the exigen¬ 
cies of the war; and when it met in 1917, and again in 1918, it was 
accompanied by a new organ of government, of extreme signifi¬ 
cance. The Imperial War Cabinet was not, indeed, a Cabinet 
in the strict use of the word; bccau.se it had no direct executive 
authority, and because a m.ajority at its sittings could not bind 
a dissentient minority; but, for practical purpo.scs, it fulfilled the 
functions of a Cabinet, in concentrating upon a single objective 
the whole moral and material strength of the scattered Empire. 
It was hoped that an instrument which had proved so useful for 
the purposes of war might give the solution to the problem of the 
F.mpire in times of peace; such being the expectation of Mr. 
Lloyd George iind of .Sir Robert Borden. But a Cabinet of this 
kind requires a .sacrifice of separate interests to the collective 
good such as is not often found except in times of emergency. 
Accordingly the meeting of I'rimc Mini.stcrs held in 1021, what¬ 
ever may have been Lord Milner’s intention when summoning it, 
bore at least in its initial stages little resemblance in its proceed¬ 
ings to a constitutional Cabinet, though in its final report it gave 
expression to the unanimous views of the Governments of the 
Empire. 

At the opening meeting Mr. Lloyd George declared that, 
while in the past Downing Street controlled the Empire, to-day 
the Empire took charge of Downing Street. The m.ain subject 
of discu.ssion was the question of the renew.al of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. It was agreed by all parties that the alliance 
would require changes in its form, becau.se of the changed con¬ 
ditions of the world, and in order that it should comply with 
the obligations imposed by membership in the League of Nations. 
But on the general question of the renewal of the treaty there 
was a difference of opinion. The Canadian Prime Minister, 
adopting the point of view of American public men and intent 
upon the promotion of the closc.st friendly relations between the 
British Empire and the United States, was opposed to the re¬ 
newal of the treaty in any form. The Australian and New Zealand 
representatives, on the other hand, who had much to fear from 
the presence in the Pacific of an unfriendly or offended Japan, 
recognized in the renewal of the treaty the surest pledge for 
future jjeaee. The friendship of Japan during the war had un¬ 
doubtedly been of the greatest service to the British Empire; 
and the role of a Power, such as Great Britain, with over 300 
million Asiatic subjects, might well be to act as a connecting 
link between the United States and Japan, playing to some ex¬ 
tent the part played by France after the Anglo-French agree¬ 
ment of i()04 in establishing more friendly relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

It fortunately proved unnecessary that the question should 
be decided forthwith; and in July the invitation of the United 
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States to the various Powers to attend a general conference later 
in the year on the subject of disarmament and the political 
questions connected therewith gave the opportunity lor the 
whole question to be discussed from every point of view. 

With regard to the question of naval defence the Conference 
resolved “ that, while recognizing the necessity of cooperation 
... to provide such naval defence as may prove to be essential 
for security, and while holding that equality with the naval 
strength of any other Power is the minimum suggested for that 
purpose, this Conference is of opinion that the method and ex¬ 
tent of such cooperation are matters for the final determination 
of the several I’arUaments concerned, and that any recommenda¬ 
tions thereon should be deferred until after the coming con¬ 
ference on disarmament.” 

It should further be noleil that the dominion Prime Ministers 
attended the Cabinet Council at which the reply to the French 
note on Upper Sile.sia was considered. It had been intended 
to hold a special constitutional conference in to22, but, having 
regard to the constitutional develo|)ments since H)i7, the meeting 
saw no advantage in holding such a conference. They recognized, 
however, the necessity of continuous Consultation, which could 
only he secured by an improvement in the communications 
between the different parts of the Empire. 

Whether or not an Imperial Cabinet, on the model of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, be found to be practicable, it should 
be noted that a more elaborate method of solving the problem 
has been put forward. The “ Round Table ” movement took 
its rise from a small body of able and hard-working men who, 
having helped to bring about the union of South Africa, trans¬ 
ferred their energies to the solution of the British imperial prob¬ 
lem. A patient and detailed investigation of the whole subject 
was made by groups of inquirers, mainly belonging to the univer¬ 
sities, throughout the Empire; and the results were recorded in 
carefully annotated volumes. The final outcome of the views of 
the majority—in most groups there was a dissentient minority— 
was the volume. The Problem of the. Commonwcolth, by Eioncl 
Curtis, published in 1017. Though the book bound no one to the 
author’s individual views, it is not likely ever to be superseded 
as a solution of the problem, from the point of view of an im¬ 
perial federalionist. W'hilst the necessity of an Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment and Executive was insisted upon, the necessity was also 
recognized of limiting, as far as was compatible with imperial 
safety, the functions of such Imperial Parliament and Executive. 
Dominion nationalism forbade that questions other than the 
management of foreign alTairs, Imperial defence and finance in its 
relation with defence, along with the control of subject races, 
should be the province of the central authority. Thus the sub¬ 
ject of the tariff was held to be outside its province. 

Whatever its logical merits, the proposal failed to secure the 
support of public men and of the electors in the dominions; 
largely on the ground that the people of the dominions would 
never tolerate any form of taxation imposed by a Parliament not 
sitting within their own borders. 

But, though imperial federation be in the existing state of 
public opinion an impo.s.sibility, it does not follow that a satis¬ 
factory scheme is not any nearer than it was before the war. The 
effects of the war seemed indeed in iqzi to be working in two 
directly opposite directions. On the one hand the war brought 
about a greater knowledge of Great Britain and its people among 
the many thousands of dominion soldiers who were in England 
when training or on leave, and had thus created bonds of mutual 
affection and sympathy. (The feeling embodied in the well- 
known warning, “ No Englishman need apply,” is now, we are 
told, in Canada a thing of the past.) Again, the visits of the 
Prince of Wales to the dominions in iqiq-21 called forth an 
expression of loyalty and devotion to the monarchy, as embody¬ 
ing imperial unity, and to the individual Prince, as emliodying 
in its most attractive shape at once the youth and the demo- 
fiatic spirit of these new nations, such as promised well for the 
'()ermanencc of the British connexion. 

JJpon the other hand, the war, with its consequences, was, 
UiiJHM inevitable, a forcing-house in the development of the 


political status of the dominions, and hastened the putting for¬ 
ward of claims which might otherwise have lain dormant for 
many more years. During the peace negotiations dominion 
statesmen sal at the council table as representatives of their own 
communities, and not as mere assessors to the British representa¬ 
tives, their countries being recognized, for certain purposes, as 
sepanite states. At the signing of the Peace, King George, in 
each case, acted on the advice of the minister reprt'senting each 
individual dominion separately. Lastly, the dominions became 
full members of the League of Nations, undertaking, individually, 
the many serious obligations involved by such membership. 
These privileges. Sir Robert Borden has explained, were not 
obtained without struggle; but the opposition in no case came 
from the British Government. 

Moreover, whilst the inlernational position of the British 
Emi)ire was thus being modified. General Smuts, the protagonist 
of the movement to reconcile complete local autonomy with the 
permanence of the Empire, was explaining the mea.surcs neces¬ 
sary to make theory to harmonize with practice. (It should be 
remembered that General Smuts was at the same time denouncing 
secession as at once a violation of the South African Constitution 
and a blow aimed at the British pol>ulation.) No shred of author¬ 
ity, General Smuts insisted, must remain with the British Parlia¬ 
ment or the Colonial Oftice. When dominion matters were in 
question the King must act exclusively on the advice of his 
dominion ministers, and, accordingly, the Governor-General 
must be appointed on their recommendation. Whence it follows 
that the only link left between Great Britain and the dominions 
is the personal link of the Crown, and that, logically, the domin¬ 
ions should have separate dii)lomalic representation in every 
capital. A beginning had been made in iqzi in the latter direc¬ 
tion by the decision to appoint a Canadian minister at Washing¬ 
ton. though it was doubtful how far such an appointment was 
really demanded by Canadian public opinion. 

It is obvious how difficult under the new .system might become 
the position of a constitutional monarth who found himself 
called upon to act in several different ways, on the advice of 
separate ministers, whose policies might be wholly di.scordtint. 
When General Smuts first broached his viewsin tqi 7 he laid great 
store on the necessity for frequent meetings of the I'rime Minis¬ 
ters of the British Commonwealth of Nations, with the object 
of insuring a common and collective policy; but latterly, under 
the stress of local conditions in South Africa, and perhaps 
under the influence of a natural impatience with the situation in 
Europe, this side of the shield seems to have been less before his 
attention. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1017 it was agreed that the 
readjustment of the constitutional relations of the component 
parts of the Empire should form the subject of a special imperial 
conference, to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities; and it was settled provisionally that the con¬ 
ference should take phue in iqzz; but it seemed clear by iqai 
that, in the reaction following upon the efforts of the war, any 
immediate attempt to draw closer the bonds of union would not 
meet with a favourable reception. To judge from the criticisms 
made on Lord Jellicoe's suggestions, the dominions were not yet 
prepareil to contribute a fixed proportionate quota to the cost 
of the imperial navy. Underlying, however, this attitude of 
caution and distrust, there was still in reserve that spirit which 
made the Empire one in the supreme crisis of its history, the 
World War. 

Other difficulties, besides the constitutional problem, beset 
the British Empire during the decade. Of these none caused 
greater anxiety than the treatment accorded to British Indians 
in the British dominions. With regard to immigration, it had 
become generally recognized in iqzi that each dominion had th« 
right to make, and to enforce, such rules as it deemed necessary 
for its own individual interests. No sane Englishman would ven¬ 
ture to quarrel with the policy of a white Australia, or with the 
consequences it may entail. Similarly, if the Union of South 
Africa, with its huge black population, refuses admission to 
British Indians, no complaint can be made. But it is a matter 
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of the utmost importance, in the interests of the Empire as a 
whole, that such Indians as have already found a home there 
should receive fair and generous treatment. The recognition of a 
modified form of self-government in India under the system 
known as “ dyarchy ” and the extension of representative in¬ 
stitutions have greatly stimulated the political consciousness of 
the peoples of India; and things arc now noted and resented which 
a few years earlier would have been treated as matters of course. 
The presence of Indian representatives at the Imperial Confer¬ 
ences of 1917 and 1918 served to bring home to the minds of 
dominion statesmen the new status obtained by India in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and the need for a new spirit 
in dealing with its population. Rules against Indian immigration 
could be reconciled with Indian dignity when rcci]iroral me:isures 
by India were formally sanctioned, arid the hardships of existing 
laws with regard to the introduction of the wives of those already 
domiciled, or with regard to facilities for temporary or occtisional 
visits, admit of easy mitigation. More diflicult is the question of 
the franchise. In the i)ast the argument has been that, as Indians 
had no voii:e in public affairs at home, they could not resent being 
treated in a similar way in a dominion. But now that they have 
begun their political ai)prenticcship in India itself the ca.se is 
different; and, at the meeting of the Prime Ministers in 1921, the 
Indian representatives having laid great stress on the necessity 
of finding a remedy for this grievance, the conference, “in the 
interests of the .solidarity of the British Commonwealth,” 
recognizisl the desirability of granting citizenshii) to Indians 
lawfully domiciled in a clomitdon. It is significant, however, 
that the representatives of .South Africa were unable to accept 
this resolution. 

Nor is it in the dominions alone that this difficulty ha.s been 
encountered. I'he Highlands of British East Africa (Kenya 
Colony) have developed into a w'hite man’s land, and Kenya is 
probably on its way to full responsible govcriimettl. But Indians 
have for generations resorted to the sliores of East .hfrica, and 
Indians have held that British East Africa's tlestiny lay in 
becoming a field for Indiaiv immigration, under the British flag. 
The com])lete fttilure of such expectations, and the treatment 
accorded to British Indians in Kenya Colony by the British 
settlers, have doubtless been a contributory cause in promoting 
feelings of distrust aiul susph ion in India. 

Under the Peace of Versailles a new form of colonial possession 
came into being. It seemed im]Kissible, both in the interests of 
the natives and for military reasons, to restore to (iermany the 
colonies that had been taken during the war. At the same time 
it did not appear seemly that a w'ar, fought for moral ends, should 
be followed by a mere division of the spoil. The “ mandatory ” 
system was, therefore, evolved; the aim of which is to enforce 
the les.son that the possession of colonies, inhabited by savage or 
semi-civilized peoples, entails moral obligations toward such 
peoples. Accordingly their tutelage is entrusted to advanced 
nations who, by reason of their resources, their experience, or 
geographical raxsition, can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who thus become mandatories on behtdf of the League of Nations. 
The character of the mandate is differentiated according to the 
stage of development of the peoijle, the geograi>hical situiition of 
the territory, its economic conditions, and other similar circum¬ 
stances. 

There are three kinds of mandates. Under the first (class A) 
the mandatory pow'er stands in the position of administrative 
adviser and assistant until such time as the dependent com¬ 
munity mtiy be able to stand alone; its existence as an independent 
nation being provisionally recognized, subject to the execution 
by the mandatory of its trust. 

In the case of the second form of mandate (class B) the popu- 
hition, as in German East Africa (assigned mainly to Great 
Britain), was still at the stage in which the mandatory must be 
exclusively resixtnsible for the administration of the country; 
under conditions, however, which would guarantee freedom 
of conscience and religion (subject to the maintenance of public 
order and morals); the prohibition of abuses, such as the slave 
trade, traffic in arms or in liquor; and would prevent the estab¬ 
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lishment of fortifications or military and naval bases, and the 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
actual defence. In territories under this form of mandate equal 
opportunities must be given for the trade and commerce of all 
nations belonging to the League of Nations. 

Lastly (class C) there were territories, such as German South- 
West Africa and certain of the islands in the Pacific south of the 
Equator (assigned to the Union of South Africa and to Australia 
and New Zealand), which, owing to the sparseness of their popu¬ 
lation, their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of 
civilization, or their geographical contigmly to the territory of 
the mandatory Power, could be administered most conveniently 
under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory; but subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the 
interests of the indigenous population. 

The recognition of this last class was, in great measure, due 
to the exigencies of the British dominions. The Union of .South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand were all countries having a 
protective tariff. Had their new possessions tome under the 
provision applying to class B, they must eithi-r have set on foot 
different tariff arrangements in their posses.sions or else have 
incurred the obligation to throw open their commerce to all 
members of the League. 

That the League of Nations intended to take very seriously 
its work under the mandatory system was shown by the amend¬ 
ments proposed by the sub-committee of the executive com¬ 
mittee which dealt with the British draft of the mandate for 
Tanganyika. Amongst other alterations of a stringent character 
it was proposed that, on the coming into force of the mandate. 
“ all lands not already alienated by regular title, whether oc¬ 
cupied or unoccupied,” should be declared “ native lands,” and 
that no native lands should be alienable, a provision which would 
apparently render impossible any kind of European colonization 
or development. The further proposal that any person in the 
territory should be able, through the medium of the mandatory 
Power, to bring complaints to the League with regard to the non- 
observance of the terms of the mandate might, conceivably, lend 
itself to abuse, in the event of such complaints being manufac¬ 
tured or encouraged for political purposes. 

With regard to trade relations, there was no movement during 
1010-21 in the direction of an imperial Zollvcrein. In Canada 
the parly that in o|)position had denounced protection had found 
insuperable difficulties in the way of changing the policy of their 
predecessors and contented them.selves with maintaining the 
British preference. But the effect of reciprocity with the United 
States, had it come into forte, must have been to diminish the 
a<lvantagc to British trade of such preference. In these years, 
whilst the ixjlicy of preference for British goods gained in favour 
throughout the dominions, it was seldom advocated unless it 
could be accompanied by a general raising of the scale of the 
general tariff. In Great Britain the Unionist leaders had found 
themselves faced with the difficulty of proposing duties upon 
primary articles of food; and the revised platform merely de- 
raandedapreferential treatment of goods produced in the Empire 
which were already subject to duties, a modest proposal which 
was carried into effect by the budget of 1919. 

At the roll ( onference Sir W. Lauricr, tired of general dis¬ 
cussions in which neither party was able to convince the other, 
made the practical proposal that a peripatetic Royal Commission 
should be set on foot, to take stock of the existing resources of the 
Empire, and to consider how trade might be increased between 
its comiHtnent parts. This commission did much useful work in 
the years before the war; and the appointment of new trade com¬ 
missions in the different dominions and colonies had the effect 
of stimulating trade with Great Britain. Unfortunately, in the 
special circumstances which were the aftermath of the war, 
there were more formidable obstacles in the way of the expansion 
of British trtide than ignorance or indifference on the part of 
possible customers. 

In another direction the war has had regrettable results. 
Nothing can help so much to promote imperial unity as a cheap 
postage system, both for letters and for newspapers, and cheap 
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facilities for travel. But the taxation necessitated by the cost 
of the war, and the increase in prices generally, gave a rude set¬ 
back in these directions. Conquests of the air may eventually help 
to solve the problems of time and space—the Prime Minister at 
the Conference of 1021 decided upon an extension of wireless 
telegraphy and on the retention of existing material useful for 
the development of imperial air communications, but in iq2i 
the condition of things prevailing had been made less favourable 
to habits of intercourse between the members of the scattered 
Empire than it was at the beginning of 1014. 

As regards the Crown colonics, the period, until the changes 
brought about by the war dealt with above, was one concerned 
with the development of the existing ixissessions rather than 
with the acquisition of new ones. Great attention was paid to the 
solution of the problems connected with the natives, with, on the 
whole, satisfactory results; c.g. the recognition by cotton experts 
that cotton-growing in the Empire can be more successfully 
carried on undiT a system of cultivation by small native pro¬ 
prietors than under the system of large plantations owned by 
Europeans, with its attendant moral dangers, has gone some way 
to remove the standing crux of colonial administration—how to 
combine the due development of the material resources of these 
countries with the neccssiiry safeguarding of the moral interests 
of the native populations. Similarly, the treatment of the land 
question has shown more and more respect for native customs and 
ideas. The amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria in 
I()i4 enabled the development of the largest British Crown 
colony or protectorate to be carried on with greater si)eed iind 
efliciency. In Northern Nigeria, as in the. Federated Malay 
States, a system is at work which, when conditions are favour¬ 
able, gives admirable results. The native chiefs govern their 
subjects without the existence of direct communication between 
the British officials and the people. The dilliculty in the way of 
the employment of this system more generally is that it requires 
both strong and upright native rulers and British residents of no 
little tact as well as ability. Whatever be the system of govern¬ 
ment, it is clear that the interests of a numerous native poi>ulation 
must not be abandoned to the will of a small minority of educated 
and Europeaniaed natives, who are wholly akin to their country¬ 
men in aims and ideals, any more than they should be the victims 
of the needs of the few European settlers. 'I'he establishment in 
Nigeria, side by side with an extended executive council, of a new 
council, including amongst its members the leading official and 
unofficial representatives both of the European and of the native 
community, enables the Government to keep in touch with such 
public opinion as can find expression. A council of this kind 
may play a useful part, although it has no direct executive or 
legislative powers. During the war the striking loyalty of the 
Mohammedan states in Northern Nigeria and the attitude of 
the natives throughout the British colonics bore witness to the 
soundness of the principles upon which the British native policy 
has been built. There are, no doubt, serious diflicultics in the 
way. The effects in the more civilized communities of a super¬ 
ficial and ill-assimilated education lend to increase indiscipline 
and vanity amongst the young; whilst the gradual weakening of, 
the tribal system, and of the authority belonging to the chiefs, is 
fraught with danger. But the experience of British East Africa 
has shown that, in a country where the disintegrating forces are 
exceptionally strong, something may be done by skilful admin¬ 
istration to revive the tribal authority and to resuscitate the 
native tribunals. Everywhere it has been made clear that no 
form of compulsory labour on behalf of private employers can 
be tolerated. The question of taxation, with the view of develop¬ 
ing the natives’ inclination to work, has given ri.se to difficulties. 
Attention may be called to the sy.stem prevailing in Papua, 
under the Australian Commonwealth Government, where the 
proceeds of such taxation arc strictly earmarked for purposes 
connected with the interests of the aborigines. 

A marked feature of the period has been the extension of 
railways which followed upon the financial success of the so-called 
Uganda railway. In East Africa there has been established a 
network of railways, steamers and roads, extending into the 


heart of the Uganda protectorate, and tapping a vast area of 
country; whiLst in West Africa the progress hts been no less 
noticeable. 

In the Far East the addition, in the beginning of 1914, of 
Johor to the number of the Federated Malay States was an 
event of importance, the undeveloped resources of the country 
being great. In no quarter of the world has the British system of 
government met with more success than in the Malay Peninsula. 
The wonderful wealth of the country has, no doubt, made things 
easier—nowhere else could a first-rate railway system have been 
built entirely out of revenue; and the establishment of the plan¬ 
tation rubber industry upon a large scale, before its introduction 
into other countries, enabled the pioneers to reap the benefits of 
high prices. Nor was the British Government unmindful of the 
interests of the natives, special legislation being passed to pre¬ 
vent them from yielding to their natural inclination to alienate 
their ancestral holdings to European capitalists. The sponta¬ 
neous gift of the biittleship “ Malaya ” to the British navy by the 
Federated Malay States in 1912 attested the iwpularity of the 
British rule; and even more striking wea- the expressions of 
loytUty from the Asiatic population at the outbreak of war, 
followed by a voluntary annual contribution towards its ex¬ 
penses which had the warm support of the unofficial members of 
the Council. An economic reaction inevitably occurred after 
the fictitious prosperity caused by the high jiriccs that prevailed 
during the war, but such depression was in no way connected 
with the system of government. 

In the West Indies the ye.ars ioio-2r saw few changes of 
importance. Criticism of existing [xilitical conditions had come 
more to the surface, and jiroposals were more often heard for 
the establishment of a federal system of government. In Jamaica 
the attempt is being made to interest the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council more closely in the work of the Govern¬ 
ment. With regard to federation, the difficulties in its way, in 
the case of islands separated from each other by hundreds of 
miles of sea and )>osscssing different forms of government and 
different ideals and prejudices, remain as great as ever; but the 
work of the imperial department of agriculture for the We.st 
Indies has tended to promote economic development gener¬ 
ally; and the agreement, setting on foot a system of reciprocal 
trade preference, made between Canada and the West Indies 
in 1917 should be of benefit to the latter. 

B.arliamentary papers, the .\nmial Reports from the Crown 
Colonies and Dominions, llansanls, together with A. B. Keith, 
Imperial UuUy anti tlie Dpmintotis (iqib), are the best authorities 
for the lust 11 years of the British Empire. With regard to the future 
form of its constitution K. Jehb, The liriluntric Question (lyl.'j), 
L. Curtis, The ProUem of the Commonwealth (1017), and 11 . Duncan 
Hall, The lirilish Commonwealth of Nations (1920) represent different 
points of view. (H. E. E.) 

BROADBENT, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, istBart. (1835-1907), 
English physician, was born at Bindley, Yorks., Jan. 23 1835, 
the son of a woollen manufacturer. Educated at Huddersfield, 
he afterwards studied medicine at Owens College and the 
Royal School of Medicine, Manchester, and at Baris. From 
1859 to 1896 he was physician to St. Mary’s hospital, London, 
and from i860 to 1879 physician to the London Fever hospi¬ 
tal. In 1893 he was created a baronet, and in ]8()8 became 
physician extraordinary to Queen Victoria, an office in which 
he was continued by King Edward VII. BroadbenI was an 
authority on heart affections, and also carried out much 
research on tuberculosis. Ills chief works are The Pulse (1890), 
and The Heart (1897). He died in London July 10 1907, and 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his .son, now Sir John Broad- 
bent, Bart. (b. 1865), also a distinguished physician. 

BROADHURST, HENRY (1840-1911), English Labour leader 
and Liberal politician, was bom at Littlcmore, near Oxford,* 
April 13 1840, the son of a stonemason. He was educated 
at the village school, and at the age of 13 was apprenticed 
to his father’s trade. He worked at it for nearly twenty years, 
going to London finally in 1S65, where he was employed in the 
erecting of the House of Commons. In 1872 he was elected 
chairman of the masons’ committee during a strike, and from 
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that time was prominent as a trade union ofTicial. In 1875 he was 1 
elected secretary of the parliamentary committee of the trade 
union congress. He entered Parliament in 1880 as Liberal mem- 
hcr for btokc-on-Trent. In 1885 he was elected for the Jiordesley 
division of Birmingham, and in Feb. 1886 was appointed 
under-secretary to the Home Office, going out with the Glad¬ 
stone Government later in the year. He belonged to the older 
school of trade unionism and was opposed to such demands as 
an 8-hour day hxed by law. His moderate policy was defeated 
at the trade union congress of i8go, and he then resigned his 
secretaryship. Both in 1802 and 1803 he was unsuccessful in 
his parliamentary candidatures. In iSga he was appointed a 
member of the royal commission on Labour, and in 1804 he was 
elected I.iberal member for Leicester, which seat he held until 
100(1, when he retired on .account of ill health. He died at (iromer 
Oet. Jt igii. Hepublishedthestory of hislifein igoi.andabook 
on Leasehold FMjranchisemr.nl in conjunction with Lord Lore- 
burn in 1885. 

BROCK, SIR THOMAS (1847- ), English sculptor (.?(’c 

4.623), was in ign created K..C.B. 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU. COUNT ULRICH VON (i.Sog ), 
Germiin diplomatist, was born May 2() i86g at Schleswig. .After 
having held various diplomatic positions at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna and Budapest he was appointed German minister at 
Copenhagen, a post which he held from Tgt2 to igi8. lie was 
very active in the Danish capital during the World War in 
collecting news and keeping in touch with the various inter¬ 
national agencies which were interested in paving the way for 
peace or endeavouring to undermine the war spirit of the 
Western Powers. On Dec. 20 igi8 he was api>ointed Secretary 
of State for h'oreign Affairs and in March loig went to Versailles 
its chief of the German delegation for the peace negotiations. 
He resigned on June 20 in consequence of his unwillingness to 
advise the German tlovenimeiit to aicept tlie. terms of the 
Trc.aty of Versailles. 

BROOKE. SIR CHARLES JOHNSON (1820-1017), mid Raja of 


London, from 1880 to 1885. Later he played there with Herbert 
Tree in Jim the Penman, The Red Lamp and other melodramas, 
as well as in Oscar Wilde's An Ideal Husband, But it was rather 
as a wit and a writer that his reputation was gained, his stories 
and mots becoming famous. He wrote alone, or-in collaboration, 
a number of lively plays, of which the best known was Dear Old 
Charlie, and he published his Random Reminiscences (igo2). He 
also collaborated with his wife, Frances Mary Brookfield, in an 
account of his parents Mrs. Brookjield and her Circle (1005). 
Frances M. Brookfield was also the author of The Cambridge 
Apostles (igo6) and of some notable novels, especially My Lord 
of Essex (1907) and A Friar Observant (igog). In igii Brook¬ 
field was appointed joint-examiner (censor) of plays under the 
I Lord Chamberlain—an appointment which had an element of 
j humour in view of the characler of some of his own plays. He 
died in London Ocl. 20 1913. 

BROUGH, FANNY WHITESIDE (1854-1914), English actress, 

I who came of a well-known family of actors, was born in Paris 
; July 8 1854. She first ai)pi;ared on the stage at Manchester in 
1869 in a pantomime written by her uncle, William Brough. 
In 1870 she appeared in London with Mrs. John Wood at the 
St. James's theatre. She played in Money with the Bancrofts 
in 187 2, in The Wife's Secret iind The Ironmaster with the 
Kcndals in 18S8, and in The Man from Blanklcy's with Charles 
Ilawtrey in igoi and again in the United States in 1903. She 
died in Loudon Nov. 30 1914. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA (1S40-1020), English novelist, was 
born in N. Wales Nov. 29 1840, the (laughter of a clergyman, 
who was .squire as well as rector of Broughton, Staffs. She 
pr<Hlu(ed her first novel, Cometh up as a Flower, in 1867, fol¬ 
lowing it at brief intervals by Not Wisely but loo Well and Red 
1 as a Rose is She. In the English county society, in which she 
I had been brought up, such novels wcr(- then regarded as too 
I daring experiments, to be kept tvs ftir as possible out of the hands 
; of the young. But this sucebs de scandale was short-lived and, as 
; mid-Victorianism began to fade, Mi.ss Broughton's reputation as 


Sarawak (sec 24.208), died at Cirencester May 15 1917. He 
was succeeded by his eldest .son, Charles \'yner Brooke (b. 1874). 

BROOKE, RUPERT (1887-1015), English poet, was born at 
Rugby Aug. 3 18S7, and educated at Rugby and King's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he afterwards won a fellowsliip. In 
igii he i.ssued his first volume of Poems. In 1013 he under¬ 
took a journey through America and on to .Samoa, sending 
home vivid letters, which recall those of R. L. Stevenson, to a 
London evening paper; they were published after his death in 
vidume form as Letters from America (1016) with a prefatory 
appreciation by Henry James. These two books and a second 
and posthumous volume of poetry 1014 and other Poems, with 
an essay on John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama (igiO), make 
uj) his literary output; but its quidily and high imomisc render 
the greater the loss to English literature by his premature 
death on active service. He had joined tfie Naval Brigade very 
early in the World War, took part in the ill-fated effort to 
relieve Antwerp, si)ent the winter in an English camp and went 
out to (iallipoli in the spring, but on the way there fell ill of 
blood-poisoning and <lied at sea in a French ho.spital .ship April 
23 1915. He was buried on the island of Lemnos. Ilis Col- 
leeled Poems, with a prefatory memoir by Edward Marsh, were 
pufdishcd in igi8. 

BROOKE. STOPFORD AUGUSTUS (1832-1916), English 
divine and man of letters (.sec 4.645), died at EwhursI, Sur., 
March 18 1916. 

See L. P. Jacks, Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke (1917). 

BROOKFIELD, CHARLES HALLAM ELTON (1857-19:3), 
English actor ;ind playwright, was born in London May 19 
1857, and educated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He studied law for a time at the Inner Temple, 
though he was never called to the bar, and he was for several 
years on the staff of the Saturday Review. In 1879 he took to the 
stage, appearing first in Still Waters Run Deep and becoming a 
member of the Bancrofts' company at the Haymarket theatre, 


a shocker of convention soon gave place to a more sober recogni- 
I tion of her merit as a story-teller. " I began life as Zola,” she 
said of herself, I finish it as Miss Yonge.” In the interval she 
had spent 20 years in Oxford, where she was a distinguished 
social figure, and the last 30 years at Richmond as a semi- 
i invalid, and she had pubfished some 20 novels, the latest, A Fool 
in her Folly, appearing after her death, with a prefatory apprecia¬ 
tion by Marie Belloc-Lowndes. She died at Headington near 
Oxford, June 5 1920. 

BROWN. FRANCIS (1849-1916), American Semitic scholar 
(see. 4.658), died in New York Oct. 15 1916. He had been 
president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, since 
1908. In loii he was tried for heresy before the Presbyterian 
General Board on the ground that he had published state¬ 
ments “contrary to cherished Presbyterian and evangelical 
doctrines,” but was exonerated. 

BROWN, JOHN GEORGE (1831-1913), American painter (see 
4.661), died in New York City Feb. 8 1913. 

BROWN, PETER HUME (1S50-1918), Scottish historian, was 
born in Haddingtonshire Dec. 17 1850, and educated at 
Edinliurgh University, where he afterwards became professor 
of ancient history. In 1908 he was appointed Historiog¬ 
rapher Royal for Scotland, and from 1913 to 1914 Ford 
lecturer at Oxford. Be.sidcs his various histories, he is the 
author of a Life of John Knox (1895) and is mentioned as an 
authority in the bibliography of John Knox (see 15.882). He 
died at Edinburgh Nov. 30 1918; his unfinished Life of Goethe 
was comiiletcd by Lord Haldane and publLshcd in 1920. 

BROWNE, SIR BENJAMIN CHAPMAN (1839-1917), British 
engineer, was born at Stout’s Hill, Glos., Aug. 26 1839 
and was apprenticed to the Elswick works near Newcaslle- 
on-Tyne. He became an expert on harbour work and car¬ 
ried out harbour works at Tynemouth, Falmouth and in the 
Isle of Wight. In 1870 he took over the locomotive works of R. 
& W. Hawthorn at Forth Banks, in 1886 combined these with 
those of Andrew Leslie & Co., and until 1916 was chairman of 
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the combination. He was knighted in 1887. He died at West- 
acre, Newca.stle-on-l'yne, March i lyi?. 

BROWNING, JOHN H. (1854- ), American inventor, was 

born at Ogden, Utah, in i8s4, of Mormon parentage. Ilis father 
was a gunsmith.- The son, from childhood, displayed remarkable 
talent for invention. In i87g he secured his first patent for a 
breech-loading single-shot rifle. He made boo of these guns in 
his Ogden shop before selling the patent to the Remington 
Company. He designed many types of sporting firearms such as 
the Remington autoloading shotguns and rifles; the Winchester 
repeating shotguns, single-shot and repeating rifles; the Stevens 
rifles; and the Colt automatic pistols. From all these he drew 
large royalties. In i8qo a machine-gun of his design, but known 
as the Colt, was adopted by the U.S. army. He always 
avoided publicity and in no ca.se required that his invention bear 
his name. In one estal)lishmcnt alone was his name u.sed, the 
Fabrique Nationale at Liege. Belgium, which fell into the hands 
of the Germans at the beginning of the World War, in 1014. 
Browning had shortly before been made a chevalier de I’Ordre de 
Leopold and decorated by King Albert, on the oceasion of the 
completion of the millionth Browning automatic pistol at 
Liege. He later develo[)ed two types of machine-gun which were 
adopted by the United States in iqi8 for use in the World War. 
One of these guns on test fired 30,000 rounds before breakage 
developed. In beu of royalties, which would have amounted to 
some $10,000,000, he accepted from the U.S. Government a 
lump sum of $1,500,000. 

BRUCE, SIR DAVID (1855- ), British bacteriologist, was 

born at Melbourne May so 1855. He was educated at Stirling 
high school and Edinburgh University, where he took his 
degree of M.B. in i88i. He entered the R.A.M.C. in 1883, 
and from 1884 to i88y served in Malta and Egypt. His stay in 
Malta was markei! by his researches into the origin of Malta 
fever, and in 1887 he discovered the micro-organism of this 
disease, propounding the theory that it was spread by the use 
of goats’ milk (see 17.5141. In i88y he became assistant pro¬ 
fessor of pathology at Net ley, and in 18(14 went to South .Africa, 
where he remained until 1001, serving throughout the South 
African War. In looj he became a member of the .Army Advisory 
Board, a post which he retained until loio. I'or many years 
Bruce conducted re.searibes into the origin of sleeping-sickness, 
and in 1804 he discovered the micro-organism not only of that 
disease but also of u.agana (t.sctsc fly disease), and the method of 
their dissemination. In 1003 he went to Uganda as director of 
the Royal Society’s commi.ssion for the investigation of sleeping- 
sickness, and in 1004 proceeded to Malta to carry on further 
investigations into Malta fever, returning to Uganda in 1008. 
In every case a great advance in the study of tropical medicine 
was the result. From 1011 to 1014 he was in Nya.saland, investi¬ 
gating the possible connexion between human and cattle dis¬ 
eases, and in iyi4 became commandant of the Royal Army 
Medical College, bolding the post till 1018. Bruce, who was 
knighted in igoS, was created K.C.B. in lorS and retired in IQ19. 
He published many papers on tropical diseases. 

BRUCE, SIR GAINSFORD (1834-1012), English judge, was 
born in 1834. He graduated at Glasgow University and was' 
called to the bar in 1850. He joined the northern and afterwanls 
the north-eastern circuit, and during iStio- 1882 reported Admi¬ 
ralty and ecclesiastical cases for the Luv Reports. His strength lay 
in Admiralty law, and he made several contributions to its 
literature, notably an edition of Williams and Bruce’s Admiralty 
Practice, and the 4th edition of Maude and Pollock on Shipping. 
He was recorder of Bradford during 1877-02, and succe.ssivcly 
solicitor-general {1870) and attorney-general (1886) to the 
county palatine of Durham. A Conservative in politics, he 
represented Holborn in Parliament from 1888 till he was raised 
to the bench in 1808. He was made a privy councillor on his 
retirement in 1004. He died at Bromley, Kent, Feb. 24 1Q12. 

BRUGES, Belgium {.ti’c 4.678).—Pop. 53,50.? in 1014. In 
iyi4, 685 vessels of 316,000 tons entered the port, and just prior 
to the World War the improvement of transport between the 
town and Zeebrugge promised to restore its former prosperity. 


-BRUSSELS 

The H6tel de Louis de Gruthuuse (who was given the title of 
Count of Winchester by Edward IV.) was converted into a 
museum of antiquities about 1800. 

Up to Oct. 10 I0T4, Bruges was the headquarters of the 
British force that was fir.st sent to Belgium .after the out¬ 
break of the World War. The town remained some 20 m. 
behind the German front at Dixmude and was at first of little 
military importance, but with the growth of submarine warf.are 
and the abandonment of Gstend as a naval base, it became 
important as a place for the assembling of parts of submarines 
brought overland from Germany. Capt. Fryatt, of the steam 
packet “ Brussels,” w;is .shot in the cavalry barracks of the rue 
Longue on July 27 1016. The town remained in the hands of 
the Germans until Oct. 10 lOiS. 

BRUNNER, HENRY (1840-1015), Germ.an historian (.tec 
4.6S5), published in igoo Geschichtc dcr citglischen Rechlsquellen 
im Grundriss. In 1013 he issued a sixth edition of Gnmdzilge d r 
deutscheu Rechtstteschichte. He died in 1015. 

BRUNNER. SIR JOHN TOMLINSON, i.st Bart. (r842-ioi<)), 
British chemist, was born at Everton near Liverpool Feb. 8 
1.S42, the son of a schoolmaster of Swiss nationality. Edu¬ 
cated in his father’s school he entered a Liverpool merchant’s 
office in 1857, and in 1873 established, with the di.stinguishcd 
chemist Ludwig Mond (sec 18.603), the alkali works at North 
wich which became the largest in the world. He was a member 
of several royal commissions, represented Northwich in Parlia¬ 
ment during 1885-6 and again from 1887 to 1000, was created 
a baronet in 1805 and a privy councillor in loofi. His public 
benefactions, especially to Northwich and Runcorn, were numer¬ 
ous, and he also gave largely to Liverpool University. He died 
at f.'hertsey Julv i 1010. 

BRUNTON, SIR THOMAS LAUDER, Bart. (1844-1016), 
British physician, was born at Hillonshill, Roxburgh, March 
14 1844. He wiis edur.aled at Edinburgh, where he grad¬ 
uated M.B. in i86b and M.I). in 1868, also studying for 
short periods at Leiiizig, Berlin, Vienna and Paris. In 1870 he 
wasaiqiointed assistant physician to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
with which he was connected for the rest of his life, both as 
physician and lecturer. One of his most noteworthy discoveries 
was the introduction of nitrate of amyl for the relief of angina 
pectoris (1867). In 1886 he was a member of the comniis.sion 
which investigated the Pasteur discoveries, and in 1880 went to 
Hyderabad on the invitation of the Nixiim to conduct experi¬ 
ments on the results of the administration of chloroform. He 
was knighted in looo and created a baronet in 1008. Lauder 
Bninton published vtirious valntible works, including A Text- 
Book of Pharmacology, Materia Mcdica and Therapeutics (1802); 
Lrrtures on the Action of Medicines (1807) and Therapeutics of 
the Circulation (jcx>ll}. He died in London .Sept. t6 roi6. 

BRUSSELS, Belgium (see 4.6()2).—The pop. of the city proper 
in 1020 was 156,0241 .showing a decrease since 1010 of 30,645, 
due to the e.xpropriation and demolition of houses for public 
improvements. 'I'he total pop. of Greater Brussels (eom[>rising 
ton suburbs and including the recently annexed suburb of 
Laekcn) was 831,306 on Jan. i 1020. The most populous sub¬ 
urbs at the same date were Sctiaerbcck 108,500, Ixelles 01,056, 
Molenbeck, 77,708, St. Gilles 60,716, Laeken 43,720, Forest 
32,026. 

The various areas composing the city having certain interests in 
coiiitnon, notably the inainten.anre of police and charitable services, 
a Conference des houremestres, on which 15 coniinunes were repre- 
seiitisl, was instilutecr in loofl, but sub.sequently the unification of 
areas was resistisl b\' the greater nunitx-r of the larger com- 
niutics. A haw of April 2 1021, however, initiated by the biirgo- 
niaster, Adolphe Max, decreaid the anne.xation to Brussels pro|M;r 
of the comrauneB of laiekeii, Haeren, and Neder Overhcembeck, 
as well as [sirt of Molenbeek, and a small part of Schaerbeck,, 
in order to facilitate the construction of the projiosed new outer port 
which the authorities wishwl to bring entirely within area of the 
city proiKir. As a result, the area of the city pmner has more than 
tripled; it covers 3,286 hectares 94 ares instead of 1,071 hectares 95 
anis, and includes an additional pop. of about 54,000. 

During 1910-21 Brus.sels underwent considerable transforma¬ 
tion. The old harbour basins were filled in in igiotthelsabellequarter 
ot the city, situated between the rue Royale and the Place Royala, 
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w well ag the Putterie quarter near the univeraity, were dcmolighed 
in order to malce room for a new central station, which project, 
however, seemed in 1920 unlikely to materialize, the Nord-Midi 
junction being abandoned. Numerous banks were established in 
the upper town—in the rue Royale and Place Royale. In the 
Schaerbeok area, new arterial roads were made and the Parc Josa- 
phat was endowed with a fine sports ground. The palace of the 
Count of Flanders bei^amc the Banque de Bruxelles, and, in Nov. 
1918, the city acquired the iialace of the Due d'Arenburg, and 
gave it again its old name of Palais d’Egmont. 

The harbour works—planned in 1896 for making Brussels an in¬ 
land seaport, including the widening of the canal and the construc¬ 
tion of three large basins, the largest of which, the VcTgote basin, 
has 20,000 metres of quayage—were completed in 1908. These 
being found inadequate, the con.struction of a vast outer port in the 
plain lietween Laeken and Vilrode was Ixigun. As an outcome of 
this undertaking, Laeken was brought within the city area. 

The German occupation of the capital during the World 
War extended from Aug. 1914 to Nov. igi8. General Sixt 
von Armin’s troops entered on Aug. 20, and on Sept. 2 
Field-Marshal von der Goltz was appointed governor-general 
of Belgium, but was succeeded by General von Hissing in 
1915. Numerous social relief movements were instituted 
outside of German intervention; among them the Comitt 
National de Secours had its headquarters at Brussels, and with 
the aid of Mr. Hoover’s American committee organized the 
feeding of the Belgian population. On the suppression of Allied 
newsp.apers, a patriotic journ.al. La Libre Belgique, was secretly 
printed in Brussels and widely circulated during the w.ar, the 
Germans being unable to discover the press from which it issued. 
Among the many infamous executions, that of Philippe Baucq 
and of Nurse Kdith Cavell stand out. A revolt of German 
soldiers against their officers broke out on Nov. 10 toi 8, and 
a violent conflict occurred in the Place Roger opposite the Gare 
du Nord. The Belgian army reoccupied Brussels on Nov. 18 
iqi8, and the King and Queen reentered the city in state on 
Nov. 22. 

BRUSSILOV, ALEXEI (1856- ), Russian general, was bom 

in 1856. His military career began in the Caucasus. His cour¬ 
age and capacities brought him to notice in the war with Tur¬ 
key in 1877-8. The greater part of his military life was passed 
at the cavalry school for officers in St. Petersburg, of which he 
became director in 1900. Well acquainted with cavalry tech¬ 
nique, of great erudition, he was very useful in this capacity. 
In iqo.? General Brussilov commanded the second guard cavidry 
div'ision, in iqoq an army corps, and somewhat later he was 
assistant to the commandcr-in-chicf of the Warsaw military 
district. At the beginning of the World War he was nominated 
commander of the Russian VIII. Army, which acted with 
brilliant success in Galicia in 1014 and 1915. General Brussilov’s 
reputation grew steadily, and in the winter of 1915-6 he was 
called to the command of the armies of the south-western front. 
During the summer of this year he conducted the great offensive 
in Galicia, which resulted in the capture of over 4,50,000 prisoners, 
with enormous booty and trophies, and the relief of the Italian 
army by the withdrawal of considerable enemy forces thence to 
meet the crisis of Lutsk. In May 1917 after the revolution he 
was appointed to the supreme command, but he did not hold the 
appointment long. Later, he accepted the Bolshevik rfgime, 
and was often, though erroneously, reported to be in supreme 
command of the Bolshevik armies during the wars of 1919-20. 

BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS (i860- ), American political 

leader {see 4.697), announced that he was not a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 1912, but he attended 
the Democratic convention, and it was largely owing to his 
personal influence and his large popular following that the 
nomination went to Woodrow Wilson. In 1913 he was appointed 
by President Wilson Secretary of State, and from the start 
devoted much attention to the negotiation of peace treaties 
with foreign countries. He declared that America should wage 
no war while he was Secretary. Soon after entering office he 
went to California and urged, unsuccessfully, that the state 
Legislature and the governor delay action on the proposed 
Webb anti-alien land ownership bill, so displeasing to the 
Japanese Government. In 1914 he supported the repeal of the 
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Panama Canal tolls bill, which excluded American coastwise 
shipping from the payment of fees. After the outbreak of the 
World War he was deeply interested in attempts to restore 
peace. His attitude toward foreign war loans was clearly 
expressed in an announcement from the Department of State 
(Aug. IS 1914), that “There is no reason why loans should 
not be made to the governments of neutral nations, but in the 
judgment of this Government loans by American bankers to any 
foreign nation which is at war is inconsistent with the true spirit 
of neutrality.” When, however, in Dec. of the same year, 
Senator Hitchcock introduced a bill to lay an embargo on the 
shipment of arms, the Secretary informed the British ambas¬ 
sador that it had not been introduced “ at the suggestion of the 
administration”; and later, in 1915, in a letter “ to the German 
Americans ” he declared that it would have been in violation of 
the laws of neutrality to change international rules during war 
by forbidding the exportation of arms. After the sinking of the 
“ Lusitania,” in 1915, he signed the first strong note of protest 
to Germany. Upon the receipt of the German reply, and while 
the second note was being prepared. Dr. Dumba, the ambassador 
of Austria-Hungary, called at the Department of State and asked 
Secretary Bryan why the United States dealt more harshly with 
Germany than with Great Britain. The Secretary replied that 
Great Britain had only interfered with the commerce of the 
United States while Germany had drowned its citizens. This 
plain statement was ignorantly or wantonly misinterjireted by 
some German official, and the report was widely spread that 
Mr. Bryan had said that the note was for “ home consumption,” 
and not to be taken too seriously. There was, however, abso¬ 
lutely no truth in this report, even Dr. Dumba denying it in a 
dispatch to his Government. When the President wrote his 
second “ Lusitania ” note. Secretary Bryan resigned, June 8 
1915, saying in his letter of resignation: “You have prepared 
for transmission to the German Government a note in which I 
cannot join without violating what 1 deem to be an obligation 
to my country.” 

During his term of office he had negotiated 30 treaties with 
foreign nations, requiring the submission of disputes to impartial 
inquiry and a delay of a full year for arbitration before going to 
war. Such a treaty had not been concluded with Germany, but 
was under consideration when interrupted by the World War. 
As Secretary he was often criticised because of numerous paid 
engagements on the lecture platform, undertaken, he said, to 
supplement his inadcqu.ate salary; but it was never shown that 
he was less attentive to the demands of his office than any prede¬ 
cessor. lie continued, after his resignation, to work in the 
interests of peace; opposed the Anglo-French war loan; attacked 
the Navy League and the National Security League; and tried 
to resist the growing demand for preparedness in America. In 
igi6 he was defeated in Nebraska as candidate for delegate-at- 
large to the Democratic National Convention. He went, how¬ 
ever, as a reporter and gave full support for the renomina¬ 
tion and later the reiilection of President Wilson. From the 
announcement by Germany of the resumption of submarine 
warfare to the actual declaration of war, he favoured any 
measure that would keep America out of war no matter how 
largely it involved the surrender of American rights on the sea. 
But when war was declared he asked to be enrolled as a private, 
though then 57 years of age; urged loyal support of the Presi¬ 
dent’s war mea.sures; and in his own paper. The Commoner, 
strongly condemned obstruction of the selective draft as well 
as abuse of liberty of speech. He supported the League of 
Nations but thought that the Monroe Doctrine should be 
specifically recognized. He desired a constitutional amendment 
changing the two-thirds vote required in the Senate for making 
a treaty, so that the country could gel out of war as easily as it 
got in. In 1920 he attended as a reporter for his paper both the 
Republican and the Democratic National Conventions and 
worked in vain for a dry plank in their platforms. The same 
year he was tendered the presidential nomination of the Pro¬ 
hibition party but declined. He was disappointed with the 
nomination of James M. Cox as Democratic candidate, but 
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declarofi that he would not leave the party. For the most 
important ‘‘ progrcs.sive ” measures a<iopte(l by the United 
Slates in recent years, the popular election of senators, an 
income tax, the requirement of publication of ownership and 
circulation by newspapers, the creation of a Department of 
Labor, national prohibition and woman suffrage, liryan la¬ 
boured earnestly, and their adoption was due in part at least 
to his popular persistent appeal. 

BRYANT, SOPHIE (1850- ), British educationist, was 

bom in Dublin l'’el). 15 1850, the daughter of the Ucv. W. A. 
Willock. She wtis educated privately, but later gained a schol- 
arshi]) to Bedford College, London, where she graduated with 
honours in mathematics and moral science (1881). At the age 
of ig she married Dr. William Hicks Bryant, of Plymouth, but 
on his death a year later resumed her work, and in 1884 took 
the degree of D.Sc. in moral science, being the first woman to 
take that degree. In 1875 she became mathematical mistress 
at the North London Collegiate school for girls, and in 1805 
succeeded Miss Buss as its headmistress. Dr. Bryant served 
on the royal commission on secondary education (1804), and 
was a member of various educational committees. She retired 
from her post at the North London Collegiate school in igi8. 

She published, besides many articles on scientific and educational 
subject.s, Educational Ends {1887); 'ilie I'cachin^ of Morality in the 
Family and the School (1897! and How to Head the Bible in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century (1918); besides Celtic Ireland (1889),and The Genius of 
the Gael (1913). 

BRYCE. JAMES BRYCE, ist Viscount (1838- ), British 

jurist, historian, politician and diplomatist {see 4.699), remained 
in the United .Slates as British ambassador till 1913, a period 
of six years. The api>ointment, criticisetl at the time as with¬ 
drawing from the regular diplomatic corps one of its most 
coveted posts, proved a great success. The United States had 
been in the habit of sending, as minister or ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, one of its leading citizens—a statesman, 
a man of letters, or a lawyer—w'hose ntimc tind reputation were 
already well known in Great Britain. For the first time Great 
Britain responded in kind. Mr. Bryce, already favourably 
regarded in America as the author of a classical work on the 
American Commonwealth, made himself thoroughly at home 
in the country; and, after the fashion of American ministers or 
ambassadors in England, he took up with eagerness and suc¬ 
cess the rfllc of public orator on matters outside party politics, 
so far as his diplomatic duties permitted. These duties he per¬ 
formed to the satisfaction of.his own Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment to which he was accredited. The difficulty between 
America and Newfoundland about fisheries was referred to the 
Hague Tribunal for final settlement. Most of the questions with 
which he had to deal related to the relations between the United 
States and Canada, and in this connexion he paid several visits 
to Canada to confer with the governor-general and his ministers. 
He was criticised, both in England and in Canada, for for¬ 
warding, in 1911, in the course of his duties as ambassador, 
an arrangement for reciprocity between the two North Ameri¬ 
can states; but the general election, which substituted Sir R.. 
Borden as Prime Minister of Canada for Sir W. Laurier, put an 
end to the negotiations. At the close of his embassy he told 
the Canadians that probably three-fourths of the business of 
the British embassy at Washington was Canadian, and of the 
II or 12 treaties he had signed nine had been treaties relating to 
the affairs of Canada. “ By those nine treaties,” he said, “ we 
have, I hope, dealt with all the questions that arc likely to arise 
between the United States and Canada—questions relating to 
boundary; questions relating to the disposal and the use of 
boundary waters; questions relating to the fisheries in the 
international waters where the two countries adjoin one another; 
questions relating to the interests which we have in sealing in 
the Behring Sea, and many other matters.” He could boast that 
be left liie relations between the United Slates and Canada on 
an excellent footing. 

hjs services he was created a viscount in 1913, and in 
university, Oxford, gave him an honorary degree. 


Along with other English scholars, who had ties of close associa¬ 
tion with German learning and German savants, he was extreme¬ 
ly reluctant in the last days of July 1914 to contemplate the 
possibility of war with Germany; but the violation of Belgian 
neutrality and the outrages committed in Belgium by German 
troops brought him speedily into line with national feeling. 
He was appointed chairman of a strong committee to consider 
the evidence of such outrages not only in Belgium but in France; 
and his report convinced the most incredulous of the reality of 
the charges. He welcomed warmly the entrance of the Ameri¬ 
cans into the war in the spring of 1917. He also presided, as an 
eminent constitutional lawyer, over a committee set up in that 
year to consider the reconstruction of the House of Lords, and 
spent much labour in a task which all parties were disposed to 
shirk. During these latter years he was largely engaged on the 
comjiosition of a v.alu.able book, published in two substantial 
volumes, in 1921, on Modern Democracies, a comparative study 
of a certain number of popular governments in their actual 
working. For this monumental work he had been gathering 
material for several years before the war. Besides visiting 
Switzerland and other parts of Europe, he availed himself of 
his experiences in the United Stales and in Canada, and jour¬ 
neyed to Spanish America, Australia and New Zealand. Lord 
Bryce married, in 1880, Elizabeth Marion, daughter of Thomas 
Ashton, of Hyde, and sister of the ist Lord Ashton of Hyde. 
He was appointed O.M. in 1907 and G.C.V.O. in 1918. 

BUCCLEUCH, WILLIAM HENRY WALTER MONTAGU- 
DOUGLAS-SCOTT, 6 th Duke or (1831-1914), Briti.sh politician 
(see 4.712), died at Montagu House, Whitehall, Nov. 5 1914- 
He married in 1859 Lady Louisa Hamilton, daughter of the 
ist Duke of Abercorn, and one of the seven sisters depicted 
by Disraeli in Lolhair. She was an intimate friend of the 
royal family, and was mistress of the robes to Queen Victoria and 
Queen Alexandra, She died at Dalkeith March 17 igi2. 

BUCHAN, ALEXANDER (1829-1907), British meteorologist, 
was born at Kinneswood, Kinross, April ii 1829. He was 
educated at the Free Church normal school and the university 
of Edinburgh. From 1848 to i860 he worked as a teacher, but in 
i860 was appointed secretary to the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, and in 1869 published his first series of monthly charts 
showing the mean distribution of atmospheric pressure over 
the globe, which remained for many years a landmark in the 
progress of meteorology. In 1878 he became curator of the 
library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and in 1887 a mem¬ 
ber of the meteorological council of the Royal Society. He 
published a Handy Book of Meteorology (1867); Introductory 
Textbook of Meteorology (1871); besides a report on The 
Weather and Health of London (with Sir Arthur Mitchell), and 
edited sections on Oceanic Circulation (1895) and the volume 
on Atmospheric Circulation (1889) in the voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger.” He received the Makdougall-Brisbane prize 
(1876) and the Gunning Victoria Jubilee prize (1893) of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, besides the Symons mffial of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1898. He died at Edinburgh May 13 19Q7. 

BUCHAN, JOHN (1875- ), British author, was bom at 

I’erth Aug. 26 187s, the son of the Rev. John Buchan. He 
was educated at Glasgow University and Brasenose College, Ox¬ 
ford, where he won the Stanhope hisj^cal essay prize (1897) 
and the Newdigale prize for poetry (1898), and graduatii^ 
first class in literae humaniores (1899). In 1901 he became 
private secretary to Lord Milner, then High Commissioner 
for South Africa, and remained with him till 1903. In 1906 
he joined the Edinburgh publi-shing firm of Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Even as an undergraduate he had “ commenced 
author” with Sir Quixote (1895), and he followed this with' 
other tales and novels. His African experiences suggested The 
African Colony (1Q03), A Lodge in the Wilderness (1906), and 
Prrster John (iqio). During the World War he served with the 
headquarters staff of the British army in France (1916-7), at¬ 
taining the rank of colonel, and later was Director of Informa¬ 
tion under the Prime Minister (1917-8), and his History of 
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lie War (Nelson) was an admirable piece of work. He wrote 
too some excellent tales of adventure, notably The Thiriy-Nirte 
Steps (1915) and Greenmantle (1916). Later works include The 
South ^African Forces in France (igao), and a biography of 
Francis and Riversdale Grenfell (tqio). 

BUCKLE, GEORGE EARLE (1854- ), English editor and 

man of letters, was bom at Tiverton-on-Avon, Som., June 10 
1854, eldest son of Canon George Buckle of Wells. He was 
educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, being a 
scholar of his college, and graduated first class both in lilerae 
humaniores (1876) and in modern history (1877). He won the 
Newdigate prize poem in 1875. In 1877 he was elected to a fel¬ 
lowship at All Souls College, which he held until 1885. In 1880 
he joined the staff of The Times; four years later, at the age of 
thirty, he succeeded Thomas Chenery as its editor. This posi¬ 
tion he occupied for nearly thirty years, retiring in Aug. ion. 
When Mr. Monypenny, the biographer originally entrusted 
with the ofilcial Life ol Disraeli, died in iqis leaving his task 
unfinished, Mr. Buckle took over the work of completing it; 
under his authorship vol. 3 was published in 1914, vol. 4 in 1916, 
and the concluding vols. s and 6 in 1920. 

BUCKMASTER, STANLEY OWEN BUCKMASTER, iST Baron 
(1861- ), English lawyer and politician, was bom at Wands¬ 

worth Jan. 9 1861. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1884 was called to the bar, becoming a K.C. 
in igo2. He entered politics as a Liberal, and in :go6 was 
elected M.P. for Cambridge. In 19:0 he lost his seat, but in 
1911 was elected for the Keighley division of Yorks., and the 
same year became counsel to Oxford University. In 1013 he 
was made solicitor-general and knighted. He was from Sept. 
1914 to May 101.S director of the Tress Bureau. In the latter 
year he was Lord Chancellor, licing raised to the peerage, but was 
di.splaccd on the fall of the Asquith Government in 1916. 

BUCKNER, SIMON BOLIVAR (1823-1914), American soldier 
and political leader {see 4.732), died in Munfordville, Ky., Jan. 
8 1914. He was the last .surviving major-general of the Con¬ 
federacy and the then oldest living graduate of West Point. 

BUCKNILL, SIR THOMAS TOWNSEND (1845-1915), English 
judge, was born at Exminster April 18 1845, the son of Sir 
John Charles Bucknill (1817-1S97), a famous mental specialist. 
He was educated at Westminster school, and afterwards at 
Geneva. He was called to the bar in 1868, became a Q.C. in 
1885, and a bencher of the Inner Temple in 1891. From 1883 
to i8gg he was recorder of Exeter. He siit as Conservative 
member for Mid-Surrey from 1892 to i8qq, in which year he 
was raised to the bench and knighted. He died at Epsom 
Oct. 4 101.5. 

BUDAPEST {see 4.734).—In iqio the civil pop. of Budapest 
was 863,735, showing an increase of 20 55% in the decade. 
To this must be added a garrison of 16,636 men, making a 
tot:il pop. of 880,371. Of the total pop. 756,070 were Magyars, 
78,882 Germans, 20,359 Slovaks and the small remainder was 
composed of Poles, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croatians, Rumanians 
and others. According to religion there were 526,175 Roman 
Catholics, 9,428 Greek Catholics, 6,962 Greek Orthodox, 86,990 
were Protestants of the Helvetic and 43,562 of the Augsburg 
Confessions, 203,687 were Jews and the remainder belonged to 
various other creeds. During the W^orld War the extraordinary 
increase in the population of Budapest diminished, the census 
Jan. 1 1921 showing a pop. of 1,184,616. 

In the years immediately preceding the war there were over 
6,000 students at the university, and from 4,000 to 5,000 at the 
Polytechnic Institute. A new faculty of political economy was 
founded at the university in 1019, and the Geological and 
Meteorological Institutes are also of recent foundation. 

The new Tisher rampart in Romanesque-Gothic transition 
style, with a bronze statue of St. Stephen, rises round the 
Matthias church. At the N. extremity of the fortress is the 
Gothic building of the National Archives, unfinished in 1921. 

The development of Budapest came to a standstill during 
the war, and the lack of housing accommodation caused great 
distress among the increased population. The city suffered 


severely during the Bolshevist ascendancy, and many robberies 
were committed by the Rumanian troops who occupied it in 
disregard of the decisions of the other Allied Powers {see 
Hungary). Fortunately, the English, American and Italian 
missions prevented the sacking of the museums and art galleries. 

See Eugen Cholnoky, “ The Geographical Position of Budapest,” 
Bulletin of the Hungarian Geographical Society, 1914-20, abridged. 

BUDGE, SIR ERNEST ALFRED WALUS (1857- ), English 

archaeologist, was born in Cornwall July 27 1857 and educat¬ 
ed at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he became Assyrian 
scholar and Tyrwhitt Hebrew scholar. In 1885 he became 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum, and he conducted excavations at Assuan, at 
Gebel Barkal on the island of Meroe (the site of the capital 
of ancient Ethiopia), at Nineveh and Der in Mesopotamia 
(1888-9) and in the Sudan, when the ancient monuments on 
the banks of the Nile were threatened with inundation by the 
raising of the Assuan dam. His long list of publications includes 
The Gods of Egypt (1903); The Egyptian Sudan (1907); The 
Nile (1910; 12th ed. 1912); Literature of the Ancient Egyptians 
(1914); By Nile and Tigris (1920), and very many others. 
He was knighted in 1920. 

BUENOS AIRES {see 4.752) continued to be in 1921 the 
largest city in Latin America, the largest city in the world south 
of the equator and the fourth city in the two Americas, being 
exceeded only by New York, Chicago and Philadelphia in the 
order named. In total shipping, Buenos Aires ranks as the 
second port in the two Americas, coming directly after New 
York. The pop. in 1920 was 1,676,041, an increase of 486,379 
or 38 %, since 1909, when Buenos Aires had 1,189,662 inhabi¬ 
tants, and an increase since 1914 of 184,062, or 12 %. It will be 
seen that the relative growth for the period 1914-20 was not 
so great as previously. This is partly accounted for by the fact 
that between 1914 and 1918 there was a balance against Argen¬ 
tina ill migration of 213,000 people; however, this movement 
turned the other way in 1919, and in 1920 the balance resulted 
in favour of Argentina by 39,800. A large proportion of immi¬ 
grants remain in Buenos Aires, in .spite of the efforts of the 
Argentine Government to distribute them. In 1919, only 6,675 
building permits were granted, as against 19,538 in 1910. 

The celebration of the Argentine Centenary in 1910 in Buenos 
Aires drew many visitors not only from all Argentina, but also from 
abroad. In 1913 new diagonal avenues were begun, the plan being 
to change the rectangular pattern which had been followed since the 
colonial period by cutting diagonal avenues through the city on the 
model of Washington and Paris. The two chief new ones were to 
radiate from the corners of the central Plaza dc Mayo, formerly the 
chief central square of the city. In 1921 only about five blocks of 
each of these avenues had been completed, the World War putting 
a stop to the extensive expenditures upon the project, which in¬ 
volved the widening of alternate streitts coming from the river and 
the demolition of many of the older parts of the city. The parkway 
lying between the city proper and the Rio de la Plata was greatly 
improved during the 10 years 1910-20, much land was reclaimed 
from the river, and a new post-office and custom-house were erected 
on this parkway, adding greatly to its beauty. The centenary gifts of 
various nations to Argentina now adorn important parts of Buenos 
Aires. Among them may be especially mentioned the handsome 
clock tower erected by the British colony at a eo.st of £50,000, which 
stands op|)osite the new railway station opened in 1916 (the largest 
railway .station in South America), the statue of George Washington 
in Palermo Park erreted by the U.S. colony, and other statues from 
the h'rcnch, .Syrian and other foreign communities. The statue 
erected by the Spanish colony in Palermo Park is particularly 
Iieautiful. 

The Cionpess building was finished in 1912 and the park in front 
of it, the Plaza del Congreso, covering three city blocks, was opened 
for the centenary celebrations in 1910, over $yx\tx>o having been 
spent. 

Buenos Aires tramsacts approximately 80 % of the entire foreign 
trade of the republic. It continues to be prcBminently the banking, 
as well as the industrial, centre of the country. The first branch of a 
U.S. national bank ever eslablishetl abroad was opened in Buenos 
Aires Nov. 10 1914, by the National City Bank of New York. 
Since then two other U.S. banking institutions have opened 
branches there. The number of U.S. business houses in Buenos 
Aires increased from 10 in 1910 to 80 in 1920, while the British ami 
French firms and those representing other Allied countries also be¬ 
came more numerous. The war was very injurious to German 
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ent^riacs in Buenoi Aina, many of them practically going out of 
buHlncss. 

Other improvements in the decade 1910-40 were the erection 
of a number of thoroughly modem hotels and of a greatly improved 
immigration station; the opening of 80 new parks and plaus; the 
construction of several new school buildings; the extension and 
enlargement of the medical faculty of the university of Buenos Aires; 
and the erection of the large building which houses its faculty of 
commerce. Improvements in sanitation and sewerage have also 
been effected and a new subw^ was installed in 1912 by a German 
firm. Several large modern office buildings have been put up since 
1916, chiefly with English capital, and new department stores, almost 
wholly operated with English capital. (C. L. C.) 

BUFFALO (tee 4.754).—The population in 1920 was 
506,775, an increase of 83,060 or 19.6% for the decade, as 
compared with 71,328 and 20.2% for the preceding decade. 
The death-rate of Buffalo in 1920 was 12.08, the average from 
1900 to 1920, 15.18. In 1914 a new commission charter was 
adopted which did away with Uic bicameral city council and 
mayor formerly in existence. The first commission government 
took office Jan. i igi6. 

The citizens choose by direct non-partisan nomination and election 
a mayor ami four councilmen. The.w constitute the sole Icgi-slative 
body ami are also the chief executive heads. The mayor is r* 
njirin the head of the departments of fire, police and health, which 
comprise the Department of l^ublic Safety. The four other depart¬ 
ments are Finance and Accounts, Public Works, Parks and Public 
Buildings, and Public Affairs. A councilman is appointed as head of 
each of these departments. The priticipal subordinate officials are 
nomimated by the mayor and appointed by the council. The mayor 
has a vote in the council, but no veto power. All ordinances and 
appropriations for purposes outside ordinary city exptm^ may lie 
referred to vote of the jicople on petition of 5 % of the citizens who 
voted at the last regular election for mayor. 

The schools are under a board of education appointed by the 
mayor ami council, but subjtx t maiidy to state laws. The city 
court, consisting of a chief judge and seven associate judges, is also 
under statu law. A technical and four other high schtKils were 
built between 1902 and 1920. The sum of $8 ,cx»,(K)() w.as appro¬ 
priated for new grammar schtmls in 1919. The university of Buttalo 
was given an endowment fund of >5,200,000, raised by popular 
subscription, in 1920. In 1909 it acquired a site of 106 ac. in the 
northern part of the city, to which 4^ ac. were added in 1919. Cani- 
sius College (Jesuit) also, in 1920, raised by popular subscription an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000. D’Vouville College for women 
(Roman Catholic) was oi^med in 1908. Among important new 
structures may be mentioned: Marine Trust t.o., Erie County 
Savings Bank, Now York Telephone, Electric, IriKiuois and 
y.M.C.A. buildings. The new city hospital was under process 
of development in 1921. The city also maintained the J. N. -Adam 
memorial hospital for tuberculous patients at Fenrsburg, N.Y. 

The new Erie canal, rebuilt by the state as a barge canal at a cost 
of $150,000,000, was opened for traffic in 1919* It provides water 
transixirtation to the seaboard for barges up to 2,000 tons' capacity 
and drawing not more than 12 ft. of water, adding greatly to the 
city’s commercial facilities. The city completed in 1915 a new pump¬ 
ing station and tunnel 6,500 ft. long, by which water is brought 
from Lake Erie. The capacity of the plant is 150,000,000 gal. 
each 24 hours. 

The city's greatest growth in recent years has been m manu¬ 
factures. It has very diversified industries, producing 58% of all 
the different lines of goods rivognized by the United States Census 
Bureau. Among the chief manufactures are: iron and steel prod¬ 
ucts. meat products, soap, cars, flour, lumber, linseed oil, clothing, 
automobiles, etc. . 

The grain elevators in Buffalo harbour had in 1020 a capacity of 
28,500,1100 bushels. The receipts of grain by lake boat in 1920 were 
108,825,000 bushels. Receipts of flour approximate 5,000,000 bar. 
yearly. More than 20,000 carloads of live stock are handled yearly 
in the stock-yards at East Buffalo. Other important artides of 
commerce are: iron ore, in which Buffalo stands second in receipts 
among the lake ports; coal, flax-seed, manufactured iron and steel 
and lumber. 

Buffalo furnished over 10,000 volunteers and selected service 
men to the U.S. army in the World War. The greater 
number of these served in the 77th and 78th divisions and had 
an active part in the Argonne and other battles. In addition, 
the 74th Infantry, N.G.S.N.Y., became the io8th Inffintry in 
the United States service; the Third Field Artillery, N.G.S.N.Y., 
became the io6th Field Artillery; Troop I, N.G.S.N.Y., became 
the 102nd Trench Mortar Battery, and Base Ho.spital No. 23 
was recruited in Buffalo. The io8th regiment, forming a part 
of the 27th division, participated in the breaking of the Hin- 
denburg line near Le Catcau,' France, .Sept. 29-Oct. i 1918. 


The io6th Field Artillery and 102nd Trench Mortar Battery 
were in the battle of the Argonne. Nearly 4,000 Buffalo men 
served in the navy and about i ,000 in the U.S. marine corps. 
There were also over 600 Buffalo men who volunteered for the 
Polish army. The Buffalo men who died in the war num¬ 
bered 966. 

Recent important books on the history of the city are History of 
Buffalo (1911) by j. N. Lamed, and An Old Frontier of France 
(1917) by F. H. Severance. (M. M. W.) 

BULGARIA (rcc 4.772). Political History igo8-i2 .—The 
condition of Macedonia and Thrace, which since the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878 had been a constant source of anxiety and 
difficulties for Bulgaria, became'even worse under the regime 
of the Young Turks. The Serbs, whose hopes of reunion with 
their own kin and of an outlet on the Adriatic had been de¬ 
stroyed by the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina by 
Austria-Hungary in 1908, began to seek expansion in Mace¬ 
donia towards the Aegean. Rival bands of Serbs, Greeks, 
Bulgars, Wallachs, Albanians and Turks now carried on the 
propaganda of their respective nationalities in Macedonia by 
force of arms, and the life of the peasant became unbearable. 
The perpetual menace of war with Turkey and, latterly, the 
strained relations with Greece and Serbia, entailed on Bulgaria 
a military expenditure which in 1909 was proportionately higher 
than that of any other European state. Bulgaria was obliged, 
moreover, to support thousands of destitute refugees who had 
escaped over her frontier from Turkish territory; current con¬ 
sular reports stated that the Bulgarian population of Mace¬ 
donia had diminished to a quarter of what it had been 15 years 
earlier. There was again a fear that the Young Turks meant to 
exterminate the Bulgars of Thrace and Macedonia altogether, 
and the Macedonians living in .Sofia, many of whom were men 
of ability and influence, were continually urging the Govern¬ 
ment to take energetic steps with regard to Macedonia. 

The Balkan Alliance.—In March 1911, the Malinov Cabinet fell 
and Gueshov, head of the Nationalist party, liecame president of the 
council. Balkan statesmen were slow to realize that it was to their 
common interest to put an end to the troubles in Macedonia, and 
that this could lie done only by joint action. In the winter of 
1910-1, negotiations in this dirix'tion were liegun at Athens 
between Bulgaria and Greece, the first negotiations taking the form 
of private conversations between J. D. Bourcliier, principal Times 
correspondent in the Balkans, and Venizelos. Eventually, Venizelos 
entrusted Botirchier with tlie transnii.ssion to_ King Ferdinand of a 
definite proposal which was known only to King George, Venizelos 
and Botirchier; the greatest secrecy was observed throughout, even 
after tile matter had been put on a diplomatic footing. In June 

1911, the Grand Sobranye empowered the Government to make 
secret treaties without sulimitting them to the Soliratiyc. In May 

1912, a treaty of defensive alliance between Bulgaria and Greece 
was signed, but this treaty was kept entirely secret for the next two 
montlis. Meanwhile, negotiations had also taken place between 
Bulgaria and Serliia, and ill Oct. 1911, the Serbian pmniier, 
Milovanotdtrh, and Gueshov came to a general agreement as to 
terms of an alliance. The negotiations with Serbia proved difficult 
throughout. The Bulgars were in favour of autonomy for Macedonia; 
the Serbs, in favour of dividing the country into three zones, an 
uncontested Serliiaii zone, an uiicontested Bulgarian zone and a 
contested zone, the fate of which should lie left to the arbitration 
of the Tsar of Ku.ssia. After much discussion in which both sides 
showed an uncompromising spirit, a treaty of friendship and alliance, 
with a secret annex, was signed in Sofia on March 13 1912. By this 
treaty Serliia recognized " the right of Bulgaria to the terri¬ 
tory E. of the Rhodope Mountains and the river Struma”; while 
Bulgaria recognized " a .similar riijht of Serbia to the territory N. 
and W. of the Shar Mountains ”; if autonomy for the rest of Mace¬ 
donia was found to be impossible, the two states bound themselves 
to accept an agreed line running southwestward.s from Golem 
Mountain to Ochrida Lake, should the T.sar of Riis.sia pronounce in 
favour of this line. Russia was kept informed of the negotiations; 
the Tsar’s Government, while it welcomed the rapprochement be- 
ttt'eeii the three Orthodox states, discouraged active measures, but 
events in Turkey tended to force the hands of the allies.^ In Jum> 
1912, the Young 'Turk Government fell: a serious Albanian rising 
led to the concession of a measure of autonomy to the Albanians; 
there was a bomb outrage at Kocheii, followed by a massacre of 
Bulgars by Turks; Bulgaria considered herself menaced by proposed 
Turkish military manoeuvres near Adrianople. The Great Bowers, 
which had by the autumn Ixirome aware of the Balkan alliance, 
niaile efforts to prevent the outbreak of war, which culminated in a 
proposal from Austria-Hungary that the Powers should guarantee 
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this autononiy of Mftcodonift. Unfortunately, the offer came many 
yenrft tw late. On Sept. 30, the Balkan aHies orderH the mobilt- 
zaiion of their armies, and on Oct. 8 Montenegro, with which coun- 
^ no formal agre^ent had been made, declar^ war on Turkey. 
On Oct. 13, the allied Balkan Powers sent a virtual ultimatum to 
the Porte; on Oct. 17, Turkey declared war on 5 ierbia and Bul- 
gana, and on Oct. 18 Greece declared war on Turkey. 

First Balkan War —^'Fhc war with Turkey was popular 

throughout the country, for the people of Bulgaria, though they 
are often represented as self-centren and matcriaUatic, had felt 
the sorrows of their kinsfolk in Macedonia as iheir own, and were 
pre^red for any sacrifices in order to set them free. The campaign 
in Thrace brought out once more the admirable qualities of the 
Bulgarian soldier, his power of endurance, his courage and hw 
obedience to discipline, but the success of the campaign was in 
reality less complete and satisfactory than it appeared to be in press 
accounts. T he Bulgars, it is true, forced the Turkish army back in 
<iisorder, after severe fighting near Kirk-Kilisse and Lule-Buigas, 
to the strong defensive position of the C'haialja lines; but, owing to 
lack ot heavy artilleiy, they failed to capture Adrianople and proved 
unable to force the Chataija lines and so to advance on Constanti¬ 
nople. I"or all its supplies, the army was dependent on ox transport; 
nearly every cart and draught animal in Bulgaria had been re¬ 
quisitioned. The rough tracks by which supplies had to travel had 
been rendered almost impassable by rains, and it was fully ten days’ 
trek from the railhead at Yambol to Lule-Hurgas; there was heavy 
mortality among the draught animals. I'he enforced pauses, whilst 
the army was waiting for supplies to come up, twice gave the Turks 
time to withdraw and finally permitted tliein to reorganize their 
forces al Chataija. The campaign had revealed gre^it shortcomings 
in the medical and supply services, and the Bulgars suffered only a 
degree less cruelly than the Turks themselves from shortage of 
food and absence of sanitary and medii al care. The assaults on 
Chataija, which cost the Bulgars some 10,000 casualties, were 
undertaken contrary to the advice of Fichev, chief of staff, and 
were inspired by Ferdinand, whose ambition it was to take ('on- 
stantinojile regardless of the cost. Fichev, who had realizM that 
the troops were too much exhausted after the five weeks’ fighting 
in Thrace to follow up their success to complete victory, was com- 
pcllwl by the King to ask for sick leave and was succeeded 
Nen'zov. 

On Dec. 4 an armistice lietwecn Turkey, Bulgaria and Serbia was 
signed. At this moment the position was ewrywhero favourable 
to the allies. The (irwks, wlio did not sign the armistice, had oc¬ 
cupied most of southern Macedonia and held Salonika. I'he Serbs, 
after heavy fighting at Kumanovo and Prilep, had taken Monastir, 
and the'lurkish army had retreated into Albania. The Turkish 
fortresses of Scutari. Yanina and Adrianople still held out, but 
their garrisjoiib were suffering from shortage of supplies. The sig¬ 
natories of the armistice met in London to arrange terms of peace. 
The Bulgarian demands, which included the vilayet of Adrianople 
and the riort of Kodosto on the Sea of Marmora, seemed likely to l»c 
accepted by the Lurks, but a evup d'Hat in ( onstantiiioplc brought 
the Young Turk party back to power, and as the Young Turks 
seemed as determinea to hold Adrianople as the Bulgars were 
to obtain it, the conference was broken up. On Feb. 3 1913, 
hostilities again l)egan. Yanina surrendered early in March, the 
Serbs an<l Bulgars entered Adrianople almost simultaneously on 
March 25, and Scutari fell a month later. After the surrender of 
Adrianople, the Turks souglit tlic mediation of the Bowers, and 
after another conference in London, the tlelegafes were, on May 
30 1913, induced to sign a treaty, the terms of which had Ixwn 
drafted by the Bowers. Turkey surrendered to the allies all her 
possessions in Europe up to a line drawn from Enos on the Aegean 
to Midiu on the Black Sea, Midia l)eing about 63 m. from Con¬ 
stantinople. Albania was granted independence. T he Bulgarian 
casualties in the war were officially giv'nn as 93,000 while the Serbian 
and Greek official figures of their respective casualties were given as 
3I,0(X) and 29,000. 

Rupture of Balkan Alliance.. —The discussions at the conferences 
in London had shown that considerable friction existed between the 
allies. Apart from the antagonism of national character and the 
mutual distrust and dislike, whicli events in Macedonia during the 
last few years had accentuated, the difficulties which now presented 
themselves arose from the interpretation of the treaties of alliance. 
The military successes of the allies bad been unexpectedly complete, 
and had thus created a situation which had not been fon^seen in the 
treaties of alliance. The Serbs claimed that as new conditions had 
ariHcn, the treaties should be revised as a whole, and the arbitration 
of the Tsar should be sought for all mailers in dispute. The Bulgars 
characteristically held out for the letter of the agreement as regards 
tfTritorial arrangements, and they were, moreover, unwilling to 
submit even the contestc‘d zone to the arbitration of the Tsar, as 
they doubted his impartiality. By Article 2 of the secret annex 
to the treaty Iwtween Bulgaria and Serbia (March 13 1912), it 
had been agrc*cd that “ all territorial gains acquired by combined 
action . . . shall constitute the common properly {condominium) 
of the two allies,” and the lines of partition, to be effected within a 
txiriod of three months after re.storation of peace, were then laid 
down. Serbia, howev'cr, as a result of her vdciorics in Macedonia, 
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held much of the territoiy which had been ■assisn'ed by tj^ trtaty 
to BulEaria; whereas Bulgaria held Adrianople and ail llbwee, a 
situation which had not beeh provided for in the treaty. Mdroover, 
Greece occupied Saionika (where a Bulgarian detachment had bert 
left for political reasons) and many dtstricts of southern Madedonta 
in which Bulrars formed a majority of the population. It was 
impossible for Bulgaria to give up her claim to MacOdonia, \dhero the 
bulk of the inhabitants Were of Bulprian nationality, as it had been 
for thek sake that she had made immense sacrifices; on the other 
hand, since &rbia was now cut off from the Adriatic by the creation 
of an Albanian state, Serbia was naturally anxious to have access 
to Salonika, without having to pass through Bulgarian territory 
before reaching the Greek frontier. Controversy also arose as to the 
fulfilment of the term,, of the military convention of Juhe 1012, in 
which it had been agreed that Bulgaria and Serbia should each, 
“ if no other special arrangement be made,” send at least 100,000 
men to the Vardar theatre of war. Serbia asserted that Bulgaria 
had sent only 32,000 men to the Vardar theatre, whereas Serbia had 
voluntarily sunt 50,000 men to Adrianople to help the Bulgars, and 
she claimed that, without the Serbian heavy artillery, that fortress 
could not hnve lx?en taken. It must, however, fils remembered 
that the Thracian campaign had proved the longest, the most 
difiicull and the most costly of the allied operations, and that the 
taking of Adriano[)le was essential to the allied cause as a whole. 
The Serbs, again, attributed the prolongation of the campaign to 
the intransigcance of the Bulgarian delegates in London. It was 
evident that tliere was never mutual confidence between the allies, 
and tliat personal contact between the respective armies had often 
given rise: to friction rather than good-will. Bulgarian suspicion of 
Serliian designs was intensified by an official circular written by 
Pashich in the autumn of li>i2, in which he spoke of i’rilep and 
Ochrida as belonging to Old Serbia, although both these places 
were williiu tile zone allotted to Bulgaria. In Jan. and Marcli 
1913, meetings tt«)k place lieiwcen Prince Alexander of Serbia anil 
Prince Nichol.is of Greece, and Bulgaria had rea.son to suspect that 
some agreement was made as to combined action against herself. 
The occupation by Serbia and Greece of regions of Macedonia which 
had not lx.'en actually allocated by treaty to either Power seemed to 
Bulgaria to be assuming a ixTinancnt character. The murder of 
King George of Greeci? in March 1913 meant the removal of a factor 
which made for pt'ace and moderation, whereas in Bulgaria, the 
military party, witli whom King Kerdinand was in full sympathy, 
had, by the early spring, gained ascendancy over the policy of tiie 
country. In /Miril a C'uliinet council w.is lu;Id at Adrianople when, 
according to G(>n. Savov, it was decided to retain in Thrace 
only such armed forces as were alisolutely necessary for defence, and 
to transfer the rest of the army as quickly as possilile against the 
Greeks and Serbs in Macedonia. There were good reasons for liaste, 
for the military aullmrilies, with the King al tlieir liead, vrerc 
now ronvinctsi that war was inevitable, anrl, moreover, they were 
aware that tlie troops were becoming increasingly anxious to return 
to their liomes. The concentration of troops on the Macedonian 
fronticT was gradually eliecled during June. The .Serbs, on tlmir 
jKirt, had not Tailed to make corresponding preparations on the other 
side of the frontier. On June J Giieshov and Pashich, both of them 
men of moderate and prudent views, met in the hope of coming 
to an agreement; on the same day a treaty was signetl at Salonika 
between Scrliia and Greece. During the month of June the Tsar ol 
Russia put all po.ssiblc pressure on Serbia and Bulgaria, botli directly 
and Ihrougli his diplomatic representatives, Hartwig at Belgrade 
and Nekhidov at Sofia, to previmt the outbreak of hostilities, bur 
Ferdinand's replies to the rsar's proffered mediation showed an 
increasing arroganre. On May 30 Gueshov, finding that his polii 
of caution and niuderatiun was not supixirted by the King, resigned: 
his place wits taken by Danev, a politician who stood well with the 
military party and who had shown marked intractability as delegate 
to the iejndon conference. On June IQ a speech by Tisza in the 
Flungarian Parliament imlicated that Austria-Hungary considered 
that the Balkan states should be free to chouse their own method of 
Bottling their diffurences. 

Second Balkan War. —On June 29 the Bulgarian Fourth Army, 
acting on orders signed by Gen. Savov, made the treacherous 
attack on their Sorb and Greek allies which alienated from Bulgaria 
the Bymiiathy and respjxit of Europe, and proved the first slep 
towards her downfall. The manner of the attack was unjustifiable, 
but it must lie rememliensl that the attack was not unexpected, 
and that it probably forestalled a declaration of war on Bulgaria liy 
Sc-rtiia and Greece. The treaty of J une i between Serbia and Greece, 
the concreted entronchmeiUs al Ovche Polye, the secret orders given 
by the Serbian commander-in-chief, Gen. Putnik, ten days Wore 
the attack and King Peter’s proclamation, issued to the troops 011 
July I, must count as evidence that the Serbs were fully alive to the 
atuation. On July i Savov forbade further hostilities; he himsoU' 
was recalled a few days later. It lias been officially stated that the 
reports of the ministerial council contain no minute ordering the 
opening of hostilities against the Greeks and Sorbs Tunc 29 1913, 
and Danev denied in the press that his Government nad ever con¬ 
templated such orders. A judicial inquiry into the causes of the 
second Balkan War was opened in Sofia, but was never conclude 
Savov asserted that the King himself, as commandcr-in-chief. 
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^ave tho order to attack. The war which was so rashly and un¬ 
justifiably started bv the Bulgars ended in disaster fur them. 
They were driven bacK on their own fruntior by the Serbs and Gruetu 
and on July lo the Rumanians, who had given previous warning 
of their intentions, crossed the Danube and advanced unopirased on 
Sofia, A few days later the Turks retook Adrianople and invaded 
Bulgaria. Danev resigned aiul a Stambulovist Cabinet was formed, 
with Radwlavov as prime minister. Bulgaria was thus closed in by 
four enemies at once and had no choice but to submit unconditionally 
to the Rumanian terms. On July 30 an armistice was signed at 
Bucharest. The failure of Bu^arian arms in the second Balkan War 
was due to several causes. The moral of the troops had suffered 
owing to the prolongation of the campaign in Thrace and discontent 
had uecn rife; the troops were exhausted by their forced march in 
hot weather from Thrace to Macedonia immediately before hos¬ 
tilities, while many had no Inclination to fight against their late 
allies and brother Slavs. The war was the work of politicians rather 
than of soldiers. Ferdinand and his entourage had underestimated 
the strength of the Serbian and Greek forces, and they had imagined 
that if once Imth these armies could lie driven out of territory which 
1 ^ been assigned to Bulgaria by Article 2 of the secret annex to the 
Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of 1912, the Powers would acquiesce in a 
Bulgarian occupation of that part of Macedonia, and also of Sa- 
loni^. The civil population of southern Macedonia suffered cruelly 
during the secontl Balkan War;atrocities were committed both by 
Grcclra and Bulgars. 

• Treaty of Bucharest. —This treaty, which was signed on 
Aug. 10 1913 after a fortnight’s conference, deprived Bulgaria 
of almost all her territorial gains of the first Balkan War and 
also of any immediate prospect of the reunion into one state of 
all Bulgarian-speaking people. Rumania acquired from Bul¬ 
garia that portion of the Dobruja which had been Bulgarian 
since 1878, from Tutrakan on the Danube to Balchik on the 
Black Sea. The inhabitants of this region were almost exclu¬ 
sively Bulgarian and it comprised some of the best cereal-growing 
land which had been held by the Bulgars. Serbia and Greece 
divided Macedonia between them, with the exception of the 
mountainous region of the I'erin and Despoto Dagh. Bulgaria 
thus retained one outlet on the Aegean, in the shallow-water 
port of Dede Aghach; her so-called harbour at Porto Lagos 
consisted only of a short length of quay and a score of buildings. 
Turkey regained Adrianople and most of Thrace. The Balkan 
Wars of iqi2 and igi,3 thus resulted in an increase of territory 
for Serbia and Montenegro by four-fifths and for Bulgaria by 
one-fifth, while Greece almost doubled her territory. Serbia 
and Montenegro increased their respective populations by 
three-sevenths, Bulgaria by one-twentieth and Greece by two- 
thirds. The total casualties of the two wars were in inverse 


ratio to the gains of the three states concerned, viz.;—Bulgaria, 
150,000; Serbia, 79,500, and Greece, 50,000. The terms of the 
Treaty of Bucharest—King Charles of Rumania himself said of 
it; “ it is not a treaty, it is only a truce and it cannot last ”— 
were punitive rather than pacific in tendency, and the attempts 
of Russia, and possibly of Austria-Hungary also, to secure some 
modifications for Bulgaria were unsuccessful. 

Raioslavov Government, TiDrj-4. —On July 5 1913 the Radosla- 
vov Cabinet, at the critical moment when they assumed office, 
addressed a letter to the King, which was prnt)ably inspiretl by 
him, expressing their opinion that “ the salvation of our State can 
only be found in a policy of intimate friendship with Austria- 
Hungary. That policy should be atloptod at once and without 
he.sitation, Itecause every hour is fateful. We invite you to art 
immediately in order to save Bulgaria from further misfortunes and 
the dyna.sty from further responsibility.” This letter was signed by 
Radoslavov, N. Ghenadiev and D. Tonchev. In the personnel of 
the Cabinet the King found ready tools for the pursuance of his 
policy; several of the ministers, including Radoslavov and Ghena¬ 
diev, had been prosecuted for corruption, peculation and illcg.al 
practices during their previous tenure of office, and Radoslavov him¬ 
self had been condemned to a term of imprisonment and loss of 
civil rights. The elections of Dix;. 1913 gave the Opposition a 
majority of 14 .seats in the Sobranye, although tho Government had 
resorted to the usual methods of controlling the elections. Owing 
to the impossibility of forming a new Cabinet, the Soltranye was 
dissolved. The surfrage was now extended to the territory which 
had' becn cedetl to Bulgaria by Turkey by the Treaty of Bucharest. 
Thi.s me^re was held by some to be unconstitutional, but the 
efforts o^the Government to conciliate the new Moslem voters and 
the 150,000 refug^ who had Ijcen settled in this region resulted in a 
CrOMrnment maictrity of ten m the new Sobranye. The Turkish 
.mjmes, mam^S whom were memiters of the Committee of Union 
' SSBProgresslfBftlfheld a casting vote in the Sobranye. and, through 
.Iwdo i ibnnini' 


them, the Sublime Porte was able to exercise a dicect influence 
on the Bulg^ian Government, it became imperative to raise a 
foreign loan in order to meet the obligations of the country and for 
certain necessary constructive work. Apjwal was made to France, 
England and Russia successively, but assistance was refused or else 
only offered on conditions which it did not suit the Bulgarian 
Government to accept. These conditions, however, can hardly 
have been more unfavourable than those eventually accepted from 
the German Disconto Gesellschaft which provided the loan of 500 
million francs. By the terms of the loan tne syndicate secured the 
control of the state coal minK, of the projected railway which was to 
connixt central Bulgaria with Porto Lagos, and of that terminal 
port itself. These terms met with angry opposition throughout the 
country, for it was realized that Bulgaria was handing over some of 
her chief economic assets to Germany, The syndicate lurtber sought 
to obtain the control of the export of tobacco, but, owing to strong 
expression of public opinion, the Government was obliged to refuse 
this demand. The consent of the Sobranye to the connitions of the 
loan was only obtained after violent protests from the Opposition, 
the uproar preventing the actual reading of the bill (June 1914). 

Political Parties and Public Life. —The old broad distinctions of 
Russophil and Russopholie which had marked the two main political 
camps in the time of Stambulov, gave place later to an increasing 
numixir of siiMivisions of parties, Ixitween whose respective pro¬ 
grammes there was not always much apparent difference. Public 
life in Bulgaria has hitherto left a good deal to be desired; elections 
have not lieen free and ministers have not always lieen above 
reproach as regards incorruptibility, patriotism and efficiency, and 
they have looked on themselves as personal employes of the King 
ratnij tlian as servants of the nation. The King, who was always 
well informed as to the private affairs of his entourage and who knew 
their weak points, preferred ministers over whom he had a hold 
of this description. The Sobranye often showed itself amenable to 
the manipulation of ministers or of the King. In practice, a change of 
government meant a change in the holtfers of most government 
appointments. The King’s control of the army was absolute; 
according to the constitution he was cominander-in-chief, and the 
power of promotion and dismissal was in his hands. Each officer was 
made to feel that the success of his career depended on royal favour. 
There can be no doubt that Kerdinand used his undoubted talents 
and power in such a way as to debase rather than to elevate the moral 
standard of his country. Tho real life of Bulgaria, however, is not 
to lie found in the bureaucracy, but among the peasants who form 
about 80% of the jxipulation. Tho peasants have no rea.son to like 
politics nr politicians and they prefer to hold aloof as much as pos¬ 
sible from both. It must be remembered that, in spite of corruption 
in high places, the standard of life among the peasants compares 
favourably as regards industry, morality and freedom from crime 
with that of any other European people. 

Period of Neutrality {Aug. 1014-Ocl. 15 Xprj).;—At the out¬ 
break of the World War in IQ14 the great majority of Bulgars 
wished to preserve neutrality; from force of circumstances, 
however, Bulgaria was already more than half way towards the 
Central Powers. The policy of the Radoslavov Cabinet, the 
German loan, the establishment of friendly relations with Tur¬ 
key, resentment against Russia for her non-intervention in 
Au^. 1913, together with the deep sense of humiliation and 
disappointment created by tbe Treaty of Bucharest, all com¬ 
bined to imikate the direction in which Bulgarian sympathy 
was likely to be drawn. Moreover, Macedonia, the fate of which 
had been the dominant factor in the jiolicy of Bulgaria during 
the whole of her existence and the cause of her sacrifices in the 
two Balkan Wars, was now in the hands of Serbia and Greece. 
The Bulgarians naturally asked themselves which group- of 
Powers would be able to help them to realize their national ideal 
and their material ambitions. It seemed to them unlikely that 
the I’owcrs which were ranged on the side of Serbia would be 
willing to deprive their ally of the fruits of her victory in 1913 
and to restore M ucedonia to Bulgaria. The victory of the Entente 
might mean Russia at Constantinople, the union of the Serb 
peoples in one important state and the permanent loss of Mace¬ 
donia. To the King, who held the direction of the policy of the 
country absolutely in his hands, the victory of the Entente 
might mean the loss of his throne and the end of his dynasty. 
From an early date it was clear that Turkey would join the 
Central Powers, while the attitude of Rumania and Greece was 
uncertain. Owing to her geographical position Bulgaria would 
evidently be unable to preserve her “ benevolent neut^lity ” 
for an indefinite time. Should she abandon it, it wouia be to 
join the winning side, and there were many in Bulgaria, including 
the King himself, who believed that Germany was invincible. 
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It is not yet known at what precise moment Ferdinand secretly 
promised his support to the Central Powers, but the Agrnrian 
leader, Stamboliiski, as early as Aug. 1914 accused the (lovern- 
ment of having bound itself to the Central Powers, and there 
are certainly indications that the decision had be(m taken in the 
early part of 1915. The Opposition press at the outbreak of 
war appeared to be decide^y pro-Entente, though non-inter¬ 
ventionist in tendency. Gueshov and Stamboliiski constantly 
pressed for an agreement among the Balkan states themselves. 

During the year in which Bulgaria maintained her neutrality, 
the rival groups of Powers made considerable efforts to secure 
her coiipcration. It may be that Ferdinand had from an early 
date committed himself to a line of policy, but among Bulgars 
it is thought that, had the Entente encouraged the Opposition, 
who represented the great majority of the people; had the men¬ 
tality of the people been better understood; had the Entente 
been definite in the proposals which from time to time were put 
before Bulgaria; had these proposals been made at propitious 
and not always at unpropitious moments; had the Entente been 
skilful and vigorous in its propaganda, it might well have been 
that the people would have imposed their will on the rulers whom 
they hated and despised. But the Entente policy pursued no 
certain course: the Entente Governments were slow to recognize 
the importance of Bulgarian cooperation; they were unwilling 
to pay the price which was asked for that cooperation; they did 
not realize the importance of the personal element in dealing 
with the Bulgars and with the King. The best propaganda for 
the Entente was the declaration that they were fighting for the 
cause of small nations and for the princijile of nationality, since 
to the Bulgar this declaration meant protection for the Bulgarian 
state and reunion with the Bulgars of Macedonia and Thrace. 

The most propitious moment to secure the support of Bulgaria 
would have been at the time of the Russian successes in the 
Carpathians in 1915, as the old feeling for Russia had never died 
out among the peasants. The chances of winning Bulgarin for 
the Entente lessened after the failure to pass the Dardanelles 
in March. German propaganda was skilfully handled; war news 
came chiefly through German sources; Tarnowski, the Austro- 
Hungarian minister at Sofia, cither from personality or from force 
of circumstances, apparently controlled the situation there. 
The Entente propo.sals were hedged about with conditions; 
at!the endM May 1915, they offered the Enos-Midia line and the 
ilWrontestcd zone in Macedonia, provided that, at the end of the 
war, Bosnia and the Herzegovina had been united to Serbia. 
Early in June, Austria-Hungary promised to Bulgaria, as the 
price of her neutrality, all Serbian Macedonia as well as the 
territory claimed by Bulgaria and now occupied by Rumania 
and Greece, On June 15 Bulgaria replied to the Entente 
note, asking for more specific guarantees. During July personal 
pressure was brought to hear at Sofia by special missions—a 
British mission composed of Mr. O’Bcimc, Sir Valentine Cliirol 
and Mr. G. Fitzmaurice; a French mission, and, on behalf 
of Germany, by Prince Hohenlohe—while active negotiations 
continued with Turkish delegates. On Aug. 3 the Entente 
answered the Bulgarian note of June 15; the Entente offered 
to Bulgaria, if she declared war on Turkey, the occupation of 
half the non-contested zone at once, the fate of the re.st of this 
zone and of the contested zone to be decided at the peace; the 
immediate occupation of Seres and the promise of Kavalla, if 
Bulgaria would renounce aU claims to Salonika, Kastoria and 
Vodena; and the promise of the Enos-Midia line. As these terms 
involved the retrocession of certain territories and places then 
occupied by Serbia and Greece, the alUed representatives in 
Belgrade and Athens had the ungrateful task of trying to per¬ 
suade Serbia and Greece to give up what they had won by force 
of arms, as the price of Bulgaria’s cooperation. Greece, inspired 
by Germany, refused absolutely to consider any cession of 
territory and Serbia, where the military party was at the time 
dominant, was equally intransineant. 

Dn Aug. 19 Gen. Fichev, Minister of War, who was thought 
to be averse to further military adventures, resigned, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Gen. Jekov, who had lately been acting as negotiator 
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with the Turks. The Opposition, becoming increasingly anxious, 
in vain demanded that the Sobranye should meet. On Ang. 

23 Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary, and on Aug. 25 
Venizelos returned to power. The moment had now come 
when the Central Powers desired the entry of Bulgaria into 
the war, and the Duke of Mecklenburg, who as special per¬ 
sonal representative of the Kaiser and from his ability and 
personality was known to have a strong influence on the King, 
was sent from Germany to make the final arrangements. On 
Sept. 6 a military convention and treaty between Bulgaria 
and the Cenlral Powers was signed at Pless. By this convention 
Germany and Austria-Hungary each agreed to send six infan¬ 
try ilivisions within a space of 30 days, and Bulgaria four in¬ 
fantry divisions within 35 days, against the Serbs; F.-M. von 
Mackensen was to be commander-in-chief of the combined 
force. Turkey was, if so desired, to send troops to Dede Aghach 
to prevent an enemy landing. Germany agreed to advance 200 
million francs to Bulgaria for military expenses, and to provide 
as much military material as she could spare. On Sept. 10 
the existence of the treaty was admitted by Radoslavov, who 
stated that Bulgaria was “coming in on the side of the vic¬ 
tors.” On Sept. T 2 the Opposition issued a manifesto, signed 
by many notable Bulgars, protesting against the policy of the 
Government and urging all citizens to unite to prevent the fatal 
Btej); the manifesto was, however, suppressed and the Opposition 
then demanded an audience of the King. On Sept. 15 the Entente 
made a final effort to induce Bulgaria to declare war on Turkey; 
Macedonia was promised unconditionally and the allied troops 
would occupy Macedonia for the tirttf being, if Bulgaria so 
desired, as a guarantee that it would eventually be handed over 
to Bulgaria. On Sept. 17, at ii p.m., the King received the 
Opposition leaders in audience. Malinov warned the King 
that if Bulgaria remained neutral, she might become the 
battlefield between the Germans invading Serbia and the Allies 
who would land at Salonika; and that, if she joined the Central 
Powers, she would be fighting against three Balkan peoples and 
four Great Powers and that it would mean the end of her national 
existence. Stamboliiski—it was the first time a representative of 
the Agrarians had entered the palace—put the views of his party 
before the King with characteristic vigour and brusquerie. The 
Agrarians, he said, desired to preserve neutrality; they demanded 
the convocation of the Sobranye and the formation of a national 
Government. He rejected all appeal to sentiment, whether on 
behalf of Russia or of Germany, and he warned the King that the 
people were still suffering from the terrible effects of the dtbicle 
of 1913 and that they had lost all confidence in their rulers, 
including the King himself. He told the King that after the 
Treaty of Bucharest, it was only the leaders of the Agrarians 
who prevented a general movement against the authors of the 
pogrom, among whom the King held the chief place, and that, 
should the King repeat the criminal act of plunging his country 
into war, the leaders would not check the revolt against him 
but would themselves head it. Tsanov, the Radical leader, spoke 
with equal emphasis and sincerity. An account of the audience 
was published, but its circulation was forbidden, and Stamboli¬ 
iski was condemned to imprisonment for life on a charge of 
lise-maje.sti. On Sept. 22 the terms of the I'urco-Bulgarian 
agreement were published; the Bulgarian frontier was to 
follow the Tunja valley as far as the suburbs of Adrianople, in¬ 
cluding the railway station, and then to follow the left bank 
of the Maritsa southwards at a distance of about 2 km., thus 
safeguarding Bulgarian railway communication between Sofia 
and Dede Aghach. 

Mobilization was decreed on Sept. 22, the Greek army 
being mobilized immediately afterwards. On Oct. 4, Savinski, 
Russian minister at Sofia, informed the Bulgarian Government 
that he had been instructed to leave the country if within 

24 hours Bulgaria did not break with the enemies of the Slav 
cause and forthwith send away the military officers of hostile 
belligerent states. On Oct. 3 the Bulgarian Government replied 
that the mobilization was a measure of internal importance only, 
that the landing of Allied troops at Salonika did not tend to 
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reassure Bulgaria os to the friendly intentions of the Entente, 
and that it was impossible to send away the German officers, as, 
with the exception of officially accredited military attaches, 
there were no such officers serving with the Bulgarian army. 
It is still mainttuned by the Bulgars that no German officers 
arrived till after the departure of the Entente ministers. On 
the receipt of this note the ministers representing the Entente 
Powers asked for their passports and left Sofia for Dede Agliach. 
On Oct. 12 Bulgaria declared war on Serbia; on Oct. 15 Great 
Britain declared war on Bulgaria, while France and Italy de¬ 
clared war on her on Oct. 16 and Oct. 17 respectively. 

The World War —The King’s proclamation to his 

people showed the same duplicity as had marked all his diplo¬ 
matic dealings with the Entente. After enlarging on his efforts 
to maintain neutrality, he said; “ Both groups of belligerent 
Powers acknowledge the great wrong inflicted on us by the 
partitioning of Macedonia, and both belligerent parties are agreed 
that the greater part of Macedonia should belong to Bulgaria. 
Only our treacherous neighbour, Serbia, has remained obdurate 
to the counsels of her friends and allies. Serbia not only refused 
to listen to their advice, but, inspired by envy and cupidity, 
even attacked our territory, and our brave troops have been 
obliged to fight in defence of their own land. . . . Our Allies 
the Serbs were then (in 1Q13) the chief cause of our losing 
Macedonia. . . . The European War is drawing to a close. The 
victorious armies of the Central Empires are in Serbia and are 
rapidly advancing.” Mobilization, as eye-witnesses have stated, 
was not effected with the willingness which marked the mobiliza¬ 
tion of tot2—there were even attempts at mutiny in some 
centres—though the presence in Sofia of the Macedonian divi¬ 
sions to whom Serbian acts of oppression in Macedonia were a 
burning personal wrong and not merely a pretext for war, served 
to stimulate public enthusiasm. When once the country was 
actually at war, the Opposition became silent, partly from force 
majeure and partly from patriotic motives; ail Bulgars realized 
that the fate of their country was at stake. Malinov, to whom 
the King made overtures, declined to take office in the Kados- 
lavov Cabinet, and Stamboliiski, who was perhaps the only man 
in the country who could have led a revolution, was already 
in prison. Public meetings were forbidden and a strict censor¬ 
ship of the press established. The Bulgarian campaign in Serbia 
was, in spite of gallant oiiposition by the Serbs, completely suc¬ 
cessful. By the end of the year the Serbian army hud retreated 
through Albania to the Adriatic and the Entente troops had 
retired witliin the Greek frontier, which the Bulgars did not then 
attempt to cross, although they themselves were confident that 
they could have taken Salonika. But on the one hand the atti¬ 
tude of Greece was still uncertain, and on the other it was to 
the interest of Germany that Entente trooiis should remain at 
Salonika and thus reduce the numbers available for the western 
front. In June 1916 the Bulgarian army occupied Seres, Drama, 
and Kavalla. The Sobranye had met in Dec. 1015, but, in 
spite of the apparently complete success of the campaign, the 
Kadoslavov Government narrowly escaped defeat in the budget 
debates in July igi6. Several of the Agrarian dei>ulies who were 
deemed compromised by their earlier negotiations with an 
agent of the Entente were imprisoned, and the Government 
secured the return of their own supporters in their place. On 
Aug. 27 igi6 Rumania declared war on Austria-Hungary 
and, in spite of the efforts of Malinov and others to induce 
the Government to remain neutral, Bulgaria declared war 
on Rumania on Sept. i. 'Phis war was, however, more 
popular than the campaign against Serbia, for the resent¬ 
ment caused by the action of Rumania in July 1913 was specially 
bitter. The Bulgarian troops were, nevertheless, unwilling to 
cross the Danube, as they considered that their work was finished 
when once the Dobruja was again in their possession; some 
mutinies even took place. Though the Bulgarian forces here 
were commanded by Gen. Tochev, F.-M. von Mackensen 
actually directed the operations, and, almost immediately, 
friction developed between the allies, resulting in Tochev’s super- 
session. The harvest of igi6 was nut a good one; the whole 


population was rationed for meat, bread, sugar, rice, soap and 
salt, and considerable discontent arose when it was found that 
large quantities of produce, especially of wheat and eggs, were 
going to Germany. German officials took over the technical 
control of the railways, especially the Macedonian, Dobruja 
and Trans-Balkan lines, which were worked with great efficiency; 
the railway employes remained Bulgarian. The Germans did not 
otherwise interfere with the civil administration of the country, 
while, on the military side, they restricted their active inter¬ 
vention to the broader issues in the conduct of the campaign. 
In addition to the larger formations which Germany contributed 
to the Bulgarian fronts in accordance with the military conven¬ 
tion, many German technical units reinforced the Bulgarian 
army and were allotted to the more important sections of the 
front: these included machine-gun, artillery, air force, wireless 
and railway construction units, and hospital staffs. These units 
were highly efficient, and, on the whole, the two personnels 
worked amicably together. In Nov., Monastir was taken by 
the allies. 

1017 .—In March news of the revolution in Rus.ria roused 
once more the instinctive sympathy of the Bulgars for Russia. 
No stenographic reports of the debates in the Sobranye have 
been published, but it is known that the Opposition pressed 
their view that Bulgaria, having gained Macedonia and the 
Dobruja, should now retire from the war. A war credit of 350 
million levas was, however, voted in March. It was by no means 
certain that Bulgaria’s allies would allow her to retain all her 
gains: neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary was willing that 
Bulgaria should remain in northern Dobruja, and Turkey opened 
negotiations for the return of that portion of the Maritsa valley 
which had been ceded to Bulgaria by the Turco-Bulgarian 
agreement of 1915. During the summer secret negotiations were 
carried on in Switzerland between agents of the Entente and 
Bulgarian agents, but though Ferdinand may have been aware 
of the negotiations, the Bulgarian representatives lacked the 
authority and personality necessary for bringing matters to a 
definite issue. In Oct. the Kaiser visited Sofia and attempted, 
by the bestowal of decorations, to restore cordial relations with 
Bulgaria, but it was a matter of common knowledge that the 
personal relations between the Kaiser and the King were any¬ 
thing but friendly. 

jtg/S.—The winter of 1917-8 brought a further shortage 
of supplies and increased discontent and suffering. The Bulgarian 
soldier had been accustomed to campaigns which, though they 
entailed severe fighting and hardships, had only Lasted a short 
time: in tlie Serbo-Bulgarian War of 1885 fighting hud lasted a 
fortnight; in the first Balkan War, some six months; and in the 
second Bidkan War, a nominal 40 days. The Bulgarian women 
had as- a matter of course replaced the men in all agricultural 
work, but the Bulgarian soldiers, must of them peasant pro¬ 
prietors, were anxious to be at home for the harvest, and their 
restlessness showed itself in an increased number of desertions. 
Trench warfare was, moreover, peculiarly uncongenial to troops 
who were accustomed to open warfare. In Jan., Germany 
ceased to pay the annual subsidy of 50 million francs, which she 
had given Bulgaria since she entered the war, and after March 
she sent her no further supplies of munitions and equipment. 
The publication of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points (Jan.) 
had great influence on feeling in Bulgaria. Relations had 
never been broken off with the United States, and attempts were 
made to induce the President to promise Macedonia to Bulgaria. 
Articles in praise of the United States were allowed to appear in 
the press, and the Bulgars, on their part, professed to be ready 
to desist from the offensive which was then projected, and to 
make a separate peace. In May, Rumania signed the Treaty of 
Bucharest, by which the Dobruja was ceded to the Central 
Powers in ctfndaminium, Bulgaria regaining what Rumania had 
taken from her in 1913. In June the Radoslavov Cabinet, which 
was despised and detested throughout the country, fell and the 
King selected Malinov to form a new ministry. The change of 
Government did not mean a definite change of p>olicy, and Mali¬ 
nov was reproached later for not insisting at once on a separate 
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peace, as he fully realized that all was not going well. At home, 
the new Cabinet endeavoured to improve the food condi¬ 
tions and to put an end to the corruption and inefficiency 
in the public service which had prevailed under Radosla- 
vov. After the Austro-Hungarian defeat in Albania in July, 
when it became necessary to extend the Bulgarian front still 
further, the Bulgars pressed Germany to send the help which 
from the first had been promised to them. Of the six German 
divisions guaranteed by the military convention, only three had 
actually materialized and when at last German troops, in re¬ 
sponse to further urgent appeals, began to arrive in Bulgaria, 
the Bulgarian line had already been broken, Serbs were at the 
frontier and Allied troops were actually invading Bulgaria. 
On Sept. J5 Malinov asked for an armistice and delegates 
left at once for Salonika accompanied by the diplomatic 
representative of the United States. On Sept. 30 the Armi¬ 
stice was signed, the Bulgars accepting the Allied terms 
unconditionally. Stamboliiski, who with other Agrarian depu¬ 
ties had been in prison since 1915, was released on Sept. 2$ 
and went immediately to the front where there was great 
unrest among the troops. At one moment it seemed prob¬ 
able that a revolution would ■ take place and a republic 
be proclaimed, and there was serious fighting outside Sofia 
in which many lives were lost, the German troops being 
employed to restore order. On Oct. 4 the King was informed 
by his ministers that he had better abdicate; that same 
night he left Sofia by train, having nominated his son Boris as 
his successor. His departure was received with absolute indif¬ 
ference by the people; there were no demonstrations either of 
regret or joy. Radoslavov fled the country immediately after¬ 
wards. On Nov. 28 Malinov resigned, as a protest against 
the installation of Rumanian officials in the southern Dobruja 
contrary to the terms of the Armistice. Todorov, who had 
been Gueshov's second in command, succeeded in forming a 
coalition Cabinet. 

Treaty of NcuUly ,—On Nov. 27 igiq the Treaty of Peace 
between the Allied and Associated Powers and Bulgaria was 
signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine, Stamboliiski signing on behalf of 
his country. The territorial provisions (Arts, 27-35) included 
the cession to Rumania of the southern Dobruja; the cession to 
Serbia of the Bulgarian towns of Tsaribrod and Strumitsa and 
the renunciation (Art. 48) “ in favour of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers of all rights and title over the territories 
in Thrace which belonged to the Bulgarian Monarchy, and which 
being situated outside the new frontiers of Bulgaria . . . have 
not at present been a.ssigned to any Slate.” The Powers under¬ 
took “ to ensure the economic outlets of Bulgaria to the Aegean 
Sea.” 

At the conference of San Remo in April 1020, a small portion 
of Eastern Thrace was assigned to Turkey and the remainder of 
Thrace to Greece. Bulgaria was not represented at the confer¬ 
ence, though some 400,000 Bulgarians were concerned in the 
decisions as to Thrace; the Bulgarian delegate who had been sent 
from Sofia in the hope that the Allies would allow him to put 
the Bulgarian ca.se before them was prevented by the French 
authorities from crossing the Italian frontier until the session had 
practically concluded. 

The reparation (Arts. 121-146) payable to the Allies was 
fixed at two and a quarter milliards of francs (gold) or £qo,ooo,ooo 
sterling, to be paid in half-yearly instalments within 37 years; 
the cost of the armies of occupation and of various commissions 
was also to be borne by Bulgaria. The Reparation Commission, 
which began work in March 1921, could at their discretion reduce 
or postpone particular payments and could assume full control 
and management of the taxes and sources of revenue. 

The military clauses (Arts. 64-104) provided for the disar¬ 
mament of Bulgaria. The total numbers armed with rifles, includ¬ 
ing military forces, gendarmes, frontier and forest guards and 
police, were limited to a maximum of 33,000 men. The troops 
were to be recruited on a voluntary basis and to be exclusively 
employed for maintenance of order and frontier guard duties. 
All ofilicers were to be regulars, serving for 20 consecutive years; j 


other ranks were to serve for 12 years. Only one military train¬ 
ing school and one State controlled munition factory were allowed. 
The manufacture of tanks, armoured cars, poison gas and aero¬ 
planes, the export and import of arms, instruction in the use of 
arms in schools, clubs or organizations, arrangements for mobili¬ 
zation, new fortifications—were all prohibited. Only four torpedo 
boats and six motor boats were permitted, all without torpedoes 
and all manned by civilian crews. No artillery of calibre greater 
than 4'I inches was authorized. All surplus war material had 
to be destroyed or surrendered within three months of the signing 
of peace. 

Recruiting for the forces as constituted by the treaty proved 
very unsatisfactory, as but few Bulgars of a good stamp could 
be induced to leave their homes for a long period of service. 

Ill Aug. 1919, elections were held which resulted in the 
following distribution of seats:—Agrarians, 86; Communists, 47; 
Social Democrats, 28; Nationalists, iq; Danevists, 8; Radicals, 8; 
Radoslavists, 3. The Agrarians had been weakened by the 
secession of Draghiev and his followers in 1915, and even with 
the support of Gueshov and the Nationalists, were in a minority 
in the Sobranye. Stamboliiski became prime minister. In 
Feb. 1920, the Sobranye was dissolved; new elections gave 
the Agrarians a majority of two, and in April, Stamboliiski 
became premier of a Cabinet composed of his own supporters. 
In the course of the year 1920 Bulgaria was admitted into the 
League of N ations. 

Finance and Trade .—The following table r 1 iow.s the effect of the 
wars on finance and trade':— 

Year Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

1913 £,5,76.5,344 £4.7.12.8.12® £7.S7>.92I £1.733,190 

1914 £10,279,800 £10,270,504 £9,659,612 £6,177,000 

1918 £19,244,000* £i9,:76,5<xi* 

1921 £84,628,800* £95.759.232* 

The budget estimates for 1921-2—the financial year begins in 
Ajiril—thus showed a deficit of over £i r,noo,ooo. The ronsolidated 
and non-eonsolidatcd debts, including the war indemnity, amounted 
to £<)09,434,.547. and, further, there was liability for military i>en- 
sions, which would, for the next few years, amount to 7 or 8 million 
pounds annually. The outlook, according to the Finance Minister, 
was not very satisfactory. The debt per head of the population 
was £240 (as against £6 in 1912). and taxation had, in his opinion, 
reached the highest possildelimit, viz. 500-540 levas per head. 'I'hc 
townspeople h.id suffered much more than the peasants both 
during and after the war: according to the director of stalislies, the 
annual bread budget for a family of five was 17 times higher in 
1920 than in 1900; the meat budget w.is 28 times higher; and 
clothing showed a very large increase in price. During the World 
War, the .savings banks had, owing to high prices for agricultural 
prodiire, shown a steady increase of deposits, but in 1919, with¬ 
drawals c.\tecdeii deposits by £8(x),<xx): and in 1920, by about £300,- 
0(X). In 1920, although Bulgaria comprised 25% more land fit for 
cultivation than in 1911, cultivation had decreased by 20% as rom- 
pared with 1911, and her production of cereals was smaller than in 
1911. On the other hand, owing to the greatly increased selling 
price of tolmern—it had risen from I to 2-50 francs kiln before 
the World War to 36 francs per kiln in 1919—the area cultivated in 
tobacco was more thun double in 1920 tvliat it had lieen in 19TT; 
also the 1920 potato crop was double what it was in IQII. The 
attar of rose indu.stry, whirh in Europe is almost peculiar to Bul¬ 
garia, naturally suffered during the ^rs, and only i5,orK’) ac. are 
now under rose cultivation; it is estiinattxi that, although the. de- 
maiul for n>se es-simce is now increasing, several years must pass be¬ 
fore the industry is fully reestablished and equipped with modem 
machinery. 

Bulgaria's international trade had always been primarily with 
Austria-Hungary and Germany owing partly to the fact that the 
Danube has hitherto eon.stittited her chief means of communication 
and partly to the fart that these countries made a more careful 
study of Hulgarian markets than seemed worth the while of more 
distant countries. For the. first six months of 1920-1, imports, 
which reached £68,000,000, nearly doubled exports in value. After 
the treaty, Bulgaria’s unfavourable rate of exchange tended to direct 
her commerce yet more towards Central Euroiie. 

Communications .—Better means of communication and capital 
are needed to develop the natural resources of the country—forests, 
mines and water power. Railway construction prartirally ceased 
with the outbreak of the first Balkan War in 1912, but the Trans- 
Balkan Trnovo-Stara Zagora line was completed since that date, 

•All conversions arc made at the pre-war rate of 25 levas to the 
£; in 1915. 32-35 levas went to the £; in April 1921, aliout 345 ~ 359 . 

•Excluding war expenditure. 'Budget estimates. 
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and proved of Brcat importance during the World War for the 
tranuport of war material from the Central Powers to Turkey. 
In 1912, Bulgaria owned about 1,200 m. of normal gauge railway: 
in 1920 alx>ut 1.600 m.. including some 250 m. of 2 ft. gauge which 
lutd been laici for military purposes. The following are among the 
railways projected and partly constructed:— 

1. Rakovska-Maatanli, part of the line planned in 1913 to 
connect central Bulgaria with Porto Lagos on the Aegean. Length, 
about 60 m ; gauge 30 in. 

2. Sarambe-Lyana-Nevrokop, passing through the pine forests 
of tho Upper Myesta. Length, alxmt 110 m.; gauge, 30 in. 

3. Mezdra-Vratsa-Vidin, begun in 1906 and now in operation 
as far as Alexandrovo, 25 m. from Vidin. 

Some ,S(K> m. of link lines and some short lengths of railway for 
the exploitation of forests are also projected, but work is hold up for 
lack of funds. A law of 1921 sanctioned tho construction of railways 
not only by local bodies but by individuals, and special privileges 
were offered in the hope of attracting private enterprise. In 1921, 
Bulgaria owned some 9,900 m. of telegraph lino, and some 2 700 in. 
of telephone line. There were four fixed radio telegraphic stations: 
Sofia (Telefunkcn 10 kilowatts) Varna (Marconi). Shumen and 
Kyustendil, Kyustendil lioing nut yet completed: according to the 
terms of the treaty, these stations may only be used for commercial 
purposes. 

Social Conditions. —The programme of the Agrarian Government 
under the leatlership of Stamboliiski was framed primarily in the 
interests of the peasants in contradistinction to thos(‘ of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Some of the measures already in ojieration or contemplated 
tn 1921 evoked much hostile criticism on the part of the Opposition, 
but though they involved some radical changes there seemed no 
probability of an outbreak of Bolshevism in Bulgaria, Stamboliiski 
had no wish to change the constitution, and King Boris had won 
the re.sixs;t and alTection of the people. The peasants were too much 
attached to their own homes and to their own way of life to desire 
great chaiiges. provided they were spared further wars and were 
given a fair chance of peace and prosperity. 

The Bulgars have always put a high value on education, and 
stati.stics show a steady increa.so in the number of those able to 
road and write; in 1910, Bulgaria ranked first in this a*spect among 
Balkan fieoples, having 33 ' 7 % of literates, and in 1919-20, only 
17% of the children of school ago h.ad failed to attend school: 
but the type of education so far provided had led to the overstocking 
of the clerical professions and to the neglect of technical occupations. 
The educational programme of the Agrarian Government aimed at 
giving a more practical bent to instruction generally and at aflording 
eouafopportunities to all classes of the community. The total period 
of compulsory education was to lie extended from four to seven years; 
a large number of additional primary schools had already been 
opened and many pro-gymnasia were to be established, as well as 
professional schools, where a training could be obtained in agricul¬ 
ture, industries and practical science. Great results, both material 
and moral, wcTe expected from the law of May 1920 which imposed 
a period of forccxl labour on all members of the community. 1 his 
law, as originally drafted, provided for one year's service for all 
males on completion of their aoth year and six months for females on 
completion of their i6th year, the time being devoted half to the¬ 
oretical training and half to manual labour on works of public utility. 
Bulgaria's neighbours, however, suspected that a military organiza¬ 
tion of the country might be eflfe-cted by means of this compulsory 
service and, in deference to the Council of Ambassadors, the law 
had not been fully put in force in the spring of 1921. All cla.s.ses of 
the community now give ten ilays' service annually to the State, 
and the results of the reconstruction work undertaken—bridge 
building, road making, repairs to buildings, forestry, etc.—^-m 
satisfactory. Much, of course, depends on the technical supervision 
lirovided and on the practical organization of the work. School 
children, numbering 600,000, and students devoted in March-.\pril 
1921 a week to manual labour—cleansing buildings and streets, 
preparing gardens, planting trees, etc. 

Other legislative measures taken include up to Majj 1921 ex¬ 
propriation of Crown and Church lands as well as of private prop¬ 
erties of over 300 dccares (say 75 ac.), the expropriated laud being 
allotted to landless peasants; the commandeering of private houses 
for public purposes or for thp accommodation of necessitous families; 
and proceedings by court-aiartial under Article 4 of the Law for 
Prosecution of War Criminals, against persons accused of being 
parties to the entry of Bulgaria into the World War and of con¬ 
travention of laws during the war. The prosecutions resulted xn 
long terms of imprisonment and heavy fines, and were naturally 
regarded by thoM affected who belonged to the bourgeois class, as 
vindictive and arbitrary acts of oppre^ion. The Sobranye assented 
ill March 1921 to tho prosecution of Radoslavov and his Cabinet 
for violation of the constitution, notably by raising a loan in Germany 
with the object of directing the policy of Bulgaria towards the Cen¬ 
tral Powers and by declaring war on Serbia in 1916 without the con¬ 
sent of the Skjbranyc. , , , . 
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BULLARD, ROBERT LEE (1R61- ), American sqldicr, 

was bom at Youngsboro, Ala., Jan. 15 1861. irpgraduatcjfrotn 
West Point in 1885 and was appointed 'first lieutenant in iRg'lf.' 
He served in various capacities in the S^jinish-American War, 
and in the Philippines from 1902 < 1)1 1904. He was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1906. In 1907 he was special investigator 
for the U.S. iirovisional Government in Cuba, and the following 
year was superintendent of public instruction there. 
he was promoted colonel, and in 1917 brigadier-general. lie 
commanded the Second Brigade of the ist Division of the A.E.F. 
in France in 1917 and was made major-general N.A. From the 
middle of Dec. 1917 to the middle of July following he com¬ 
manded the ist Division and from Oct. 1918 to the follow¬ 
ing July the Second Army. In Nov. 1918 he was appointed 
major-general in the regular army. 

BULLEN, ARTHUR HENRY (1857-1920), British man of 
letters, was born in London Feb. 9 1857 and educated at the City 
of London school and Balliol College, Oxford. He was the 
son of George Bullen, sometime keeper of the Printed Books at 
the British Museum. In earlier life he was a schoolmaster, but 
subsequently devoted himself to literary work. He became known 
as an authority on Fdizabethan literature, and particularly for 
his xliscoveries of long-lost lyrics in the Bodleian and Christ 
Church libraries at O.xford, and his rediscovery of Campion in 
1889 after nearly 300 years of neglect {see 5.138). For several 
years he was a partner in the publishing house of Lawrence & 
Bullen, and after its dis.solution founded the Shakespeare 
Head press at Stratford-on-Avon in 1904, which he conducted 
until his death, but which was afterwards sold to B. H. Black- 
well of Oxford. He died at Stratford-on-Avon Feb. 29 1920. 

■ BULLEN, PRANK THOMAS (1857-1915), British novelist, 
was born in London April 5 1857 and was educated for a 
few years only at a dame school and Westbourne school, 
Padxiington. When he wtis nine years old his school life came to 
an end, and he was employed as an errand boy for a time. In 
1869 he went to sea, serving before the mast, and travelled to all 
parts of the world in various capacities including that of chief 
mate. In 1883 he gave up this seafaring life and became a clerk 
in the Meteorological Office until 1889. His reputation was made 
over the publication of The Cruise of the “ Cachelot” (iqo6); 
and he al.so wrote, amongst other books, Idylls of the Sea (1809); 
Sea Wrack (1903); The Cali of the Deep (1907) and A Compleat 
Sea Cook (1912), besides many articles and essays. He died 
at Madeira March 1 1915. 

BULOW, BERNHARD HEINRICH KARL MARTIN, Prince 
VON {set 4.793).—Prince Billow, after his resignation of the 
German chancellorship in 1Q09, lived principally at the villa in 
Rome which he had purcha.scd with a view to his retirement. 
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Part of the summer he usually spent at Flottbeck near Hamburg 
or on the island of Norderney, A large fortune left him by a 
cousin, a Hamburg merchant, enabled him to live in elegant 
leisure and to make his house in Rome a centre of literary and 
political society. He employed his leisure in writing for the 
centenary celebrations of the Wars of Liberation, a remarkable 
book on Imperial Germany, extolling its achievements and de¬ 
fending the main lines of his own foreign policy (Engl, trans¬ 
lation, M. Lavenz, 1014). In a revised edition (Engl, trans¬ 
lation ipi6) he omitted or altered many passages which seemed 
compromising in the light of the World War, e,.g. his exposition 
of his policy of lulling Great Britain into a sense of security, 
while the great German navy was being constructed. He was 
undenstood to be in deep disfavour with William II., who never 
forgave him his attitude and action with regard to the Daily 
Telegraph interview in igo8. 

On the outbreak of war BUlow found opportunity to identify 
himself publicly with the German cause, and, from his own 
point of view, he doubtless felt what, after Germany's collapse, 
was made a ground of hitter reproach to him, that no one had 
been more actively identified than he with the main lines of the 
German policy which led U]) to the war. 

He was once more to be employed in the service of his country, 
tWS'time on a desperate enterprise. Italy, which had declared 
hW'neutrality at the outbreak of the war, did not eventually 
confitlfe herself to the declaration that the casus foederis had not 
arisen for her as a member of the Triple Alliance. She had already 
intimated (July 5 1014) through diplomatic channels that she 
considered the action of Austria-Hungary against Serbia to be 
aggressive and provocative. On Dec. q iqi4 Baron Sonnino 
addres.sed a note to the Austro-Hungarian Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs, Count Berchlold, calling attention to Art. VII. 
of the treaty by which Italy ])arlidpatcd in the Trijde 
Alliance, with particular reference to the words in that clause 
according to which the Austro-Hungarian Government was 
bound, in the event of its disturbing the status ejuo in the 
Balkans even hy a temporary occupation of Serbian ter¬ 
ritory, to come to an agreement with Italy and to arrange 
for compensatiotis. By this note the questions of the Tren- 
tino and Trieste were forin.ally opened. Austria-Hungary mani- 
fe.sted great reluctance to enter upon the question of com¬ 
pensations, but Berlin was more tdert and more anxiously 
concerned. Prince Biilow was, therefore, entrusted with the 
tem[)orary charge of the German embassy in Rome, the tictual 
ambassador, Herr von Flotow, going on sick-leave (Dec. 19 
u)t4). He at once plunged into active negotiations, and be¬ 
gan by expressing his entire sympathy on principle with 
the Italian demand for compensations. He had, however, to 
fight the intransigeance of the Hungarian prime minister, Tisza, 
and Tisza’s nominee, who was Berchtold’s successor, Baron 
Hurian. Billow was from the first for the complete cession of the 
Trentino to Italy, but Austria-Hungary was willing to rede only 
part of it. Sonnino, for his part, pointed out that Italian feeling 
would not be satisfied even with the whole of the 'I'rentino, but 
would also, in accordance with the irredentist programme, 
demand Trieste. Billow continued to urge that all he could 
mediate for was the Trentino but that Austria would fight to 
keep Trieste. Early in April 1015 Italy put forward in the course 
of the negotiations, which were secret, her demands for the 
Trentino, Trieste, the Cuzolari Is., off the Dalmatian coast, 
the recognition by Austria-Hungary of Italian sovereignty 
over Vallona, etc. The negotiations dragged on till the middle 
of May, when Biilow made a grave but characteristic tactical 
mistake. He is understood to have induced the Italian cx- 
premier Giolitti to come to Rome from Turin in the hope that 
Giolitti’s following in the Chamber would be powerful enough 
to prevent a rupture and to bring about the acceptance of the 
Austro-Hungarian terms. An equally characteristic propaganda 
was believed to have been instituted by Biilow, in conjunction 
with the Austro-Hungarian ambassador Macchio, among the 
partisans of Giolitti behind the back of the Italian Government. 
The prime minister, Salandra, suddenly resigned. There was a 
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great outburst of popular Indignation, fanned by the impaaioned 
eloquence of d’Annunzio and finding expression in demonstra¬ 
tions in front of the Quirinal (the royal palace) and on the Capi¬ 
tol, the municipal centre of Rome. After a great majority in the 
Italian Parliament had on May io expressed confidence in 
Salandra, general mobilization was ordered on May 22, and the 
forma] declaration of war against Austria-Hungary followed 
on May 23 1915. On May 24 Biilow left Rome. 

During the war he lived in Berlin, and although since the 
peace he has again resided in Rome for part of every year, he 
spends many months in Germany. His name was mentioned in a 
mini.sterial crisis of 1921 as a possible chancellor, but he was 
entirely inacceptable to the vast majority of the German people 
and of the Reichstag. (G. S.) 

BDLOW, KARL VON (1846-1921), German field-marshal, 
was horn in Berlin March 24 1846 and joined the 2nd Guards 
regiment of infantry in 1864. He gained distinction at Kdnig- 
gratz in the war of 1866, served through the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, winning the Iron Cross(2nd cla.s.s),and,after holding 
various staff appointments, became colonel of the 4th Guards 
regiment in 1804. Three years later he was promoted major- 
general and was transferred to the War Office. In 1900 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general and in 1901 wiis general command¬ 
ing the Guards division. In 1912 he attained the rank of general- 
oherst and was entrusted with the III. Army Inspection. He 
was thUjS marked out for high command, and on the outbreak 
of the World War he was placed in charge of the II. Army, which 
invaded Belgium. He occupied Lifige (Aug. 7) and advanced to 
the Marne. He commanded the I. and VII. Armies during the 
retreat and at the battles of the Aisne, thus incurring responsi¬ 
bility in the eyes of the public for the failure to take Paris. In 
Jan. 1915 he was promoted ficld-mar.shal and in June 1916 was, 
hy his own wish, placed on the retired list. He died in Berlin 
Aug. 31 1921. 

BUNTING, SIR PERCY WILLIAM (1836-1911), British 
journalist, was born at Manchester Feb. i 1836 and was 
educated at Owen's College, Manchester, and Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. In 1S59 he was classed as 21st wrangler, 
and three years later was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 18S2 he became editor of the Contemporary Review, 
and henceforth devoted him.self to journalism, becoming al.so 
editor of the Methodist Times from 1002 to 1907 in succession 
to Hugh Price Hughc.s In 1008 he was knighted. Throughout 
his life he was an active supporter of Wesleyan Methodism, being 
the grandson of Jabez Bunting, a distinguished Wesleyan 
divine {see 4.802). He died in London July 22 1911. 

BURBIDGE, SIR RICHARD, ist Bart. (1847-1917), English 
merchant, was born in Wiltshire March 2 1847. He was 
educated .at Devizes and Melksham and at the age of 13 was 
aiijircnticed to a provision merchant in Oxford St., London, 
aftcrwanls starting in business as a provision merchant at the 
age of 19. Fourteen years later he became general suiierintendent 
of the Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores. In 1882 he was appointed 
general manager of Whiteley’s, Westbourne Grove, and in 
1891 entered the service of Ilarrods, Brompton Road, of which 
he was afterwards managing director. By 1916 he had increased 
its profits from £16,000 to over £200,000, and it had become one 
of the largest of the London stores. He had also done a good 
deal to ensure shorter working hours for shop assistants. Mr. 
Burbidge was the " private citizen ” who anonymously pre¬ 
sented about £30,000 to the fund for acquiring the Crystal 
Palace for the public in 1913. During the World War he was 
responsible for the building and fitting up of two hospitals in 
Belgium and was a member of many Government committees, 
including the advisory committee of the Ministry of Munitions 
and the committee of inquiry into the Royal Aircraft workings, of 
which he was chairman. He was created a baronet in 1916. He 
died in London May 31 1917, being succeeded as second 
baronet by his son P.. Woodman Burbidge (b. 1872), who in 
1921 became chairman of Harrods. 

See Mrs. Stuart Menzies, Modem Men of Mark (1930). 
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and proved of Brcat importance during the World War for the 
tranuport of war material from the Central Powers to Turkey. 
In 1912, Bulgaria owned about 1,200 m. of normal gauge railway: 
in 1920 alx>ut 1.600 m.. including some 250 m. of 2 ft. gauge which 
lutd been laici for military purposes. The following are among the 
railways projected and partly constructed:— 

1. Rakovska-Maatanli, part of the line planned in 1913 to 
connect central Bulgaria with Porto Lagos on the Aegean. Length, 
about 60 m ; gauge 30 in. 

2. Sarambe-Lyana-Nevrokop, passing through the pine forests 
of tho Upper Myesta. Length, alxmt 110 m.; gauge, 30 in. 

3. Mezdra-Vratsa-Vidin, begun in 1906 and now in operation 
as far as Alexandrovo, 25 m. from Vidin. 

Some ,S(K> m. of link lines and some short lengths of railway for 
the exploitation of forests are also projected, but work is hold up for 
lack of funds. A law of 1921 sanctioned tho construction of railways 
not only by local bodies but by individuals, and special privileges 
were offered in the hope of attracting private enterprise. In 1921, 
Bulgaria owned some 9,900 m. of telegraph lino, and some 2 700 in. 
of telephone line. There were four fixed radio telegraphic stations: 
Sofia (Telefunkcn 10 kilowatts) Varna (Marconi). Shumen and 
Kyustendil, Kyustendil lioing nut yet completed: according to the 
terms of the treaty, these stations may only be used for commercial 
purposes. 

Social Conditions. —The programme of the Agrarian Government 
under the leatlership of Stamboliiski was framed primarily in the 
interests of the peasants in contradistinction to thos(‘ of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Some of the measures already in ojieration or contemplated 
tn 1921 evoked much hostile criticism on the part of the Opposition, 
but though they involved some radical changes there seemed no 
probability of an outbreak of Bolshevism in Bulgaria, Stamboliiski 
had no wish to change the constitution, and King Boris had won 
the re.sixs;t and alTection of the people. The peasants were too much 
attached to their own homes and to their own way of life to desire 
great chaiiges. provided they were spared further wars and were 
given a fair chance of peace and prosperity. 

The Bulgars have always put a high value on education, and 
stati.stics show a steady increa.so in the number of those able to 
road and write; in 1910, Bulgaria ranked first in this a*spect among 
Balkan fieoples, having 33 ' 7 % of literates, and in 1919-20, only 
17% of the children of school ago h.ad failed to attend school: 
but the type of education so far provided had led to the overstocking 
of the clerical professions and to the neglect of technical occupations. 
The educational programme of the Agrarian Government aimed at 
giving a more practical bent to instruction generally and at aflording 
eouafopportunities to all classes of the community. The total period 
of compulsory education was to lie extended from four to seven years; 
a large number of additional primary schools had already been 
opened and many pro-gymnasia were to be established, as well as 
professional schools, where a training could be obtained in agricul¬ 
ture, industries and practical science. Great results, both material 
and moral, wcTe expected from the law of May 1920 which imposed 
a period of forccxl labour on all members of the community. 1 his 
law, as originally drafted, provided for one year's service for all 
males on completion of their aoth year and six months for females on 
completion of their i6th year, the time being devoted half to the¬ 
oretical training and half to manual labour on works of public utility. 
Bulgaria's neighbours, however, suspected that a military organiza¬ 
tion of the country might be eflfe-cted by means of this compulsory 
service and, in deference to the Council of Ambassadors, the law 
had not been fully put in force in the spring of 1921. All cla.s.ses of 
the community now give ten ilays' service annually to the State, 
and the results of the reconstruction work undertaken—bridge 
building, road making, repairs to buildings, forestry, etc.—^-m 
satisfactory. Much, of course, depends on the technical supervision 
lirovided and on the practical organization of the work. School 
children, numbering 600,000, and students devoted in March-.\pril 
1921 a week to manual labour—cleansing buildings and streets, 
preparing gardens, planting trees, etc. 

Other legislative measures taken include up to Majj 1921 ex¬ 
propriation of Crown and Church lands as well as of private prop¬ 
erties of over 300 dccares (say 75 ac.), the expropriated laud being 
allotted to landless peasants; the commandeering of private houses 
for public purposes or for thp accommodation of necessitous families; 
and proceedings by court-aiartial under Article 4 of the Law for 
Prosecution of War Criminals, against persons accused of being 
parties to the entry of Bulgaria into the World War and of con¬ 
travention of laws during the war. The prosecutions resulted xn 
long terms of imprisonment and heavy fines, and were naturally 
regarded by thoM affected who belonged to the bourgeois class, as 
vindictive and arbitrary acts of oppre^ion. The Sobranye assented 
ill March 1921 to tho prosecution of Radoslavov and his Cabinet 
for violation of the constitution, notably by raising a loan in Germany 
with the object of directing the policy of Bulgaria towards the Cen¬ 
tral Powers and by declaring war on Serbia in 1916 without the con¬ 
sent of the Skjbranyc. , , , . 
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BULLARD, ROBERT LEE (1R61- ), American sqldicr, 

was bom at Youngsboro, Ala., Jan. 15 1861. irpgraduatcjfrotn 
West Point in 1885 and was appointed 'first lieutenant in iRg'lf.' 
He served in various capacities in the S^jinish-American War, 
and in the Philippines from 1902 < 1)1 1904. He was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1906. In 1907 he was special investigator 
for the U.S. iirovisional Government in Cuba, and the following 
year was superintendent of public instruction there. 
he was promoted colonel, and in 1917 brigadier-general. lie 
commanded the Second Brigade of the ist Division of the A.E.F. 
in France in 1917 and was made major-general N.A. From the 
middle of Dec. 1917 to the middle of July following he com¬ 
manded the ist Division and from Oct. 1918 to the follow¬ 
ing July the Second Army. In Nov. 1918 he was appointed 
major-general in the regular army. 

BULLEN, ARTHUR HENRY (1857-1920), British man of 
letters, was born in London Feb. 9 1857 and educated at the City 
of London school and Balliol College, Oxford. He was the 
son of George Bullen, sometime keeper of the Printed Books at 
the British Museum. In earlier life he was a schoolmaster, but 
subsequently devoted himself to literary work. He became known 
as an authority on Fdizabethan literature, and particularly for 
his xliscoveries of long-lost lyrics in the Bodleian and Christ 
Church libraries at O.xford, and his rediscovery of Campion in 
1889 after nearly 300 years of neglect {see 5.138). For several 
years he was a partner in the publishing house of Lawrence & 
Bullen, and after its dis.solution founded the Shakespeare 
Head press at Stratford-on-Avon in 1904, which he conducted 
until his death, but which was afterwards sold to B. H. Black- 
well of Oxford. He died at Stratford-on-Avon Feb. 29 1920. 

■ BULLEN, PRANK THOMAS (1857-1915), British novelist, 
was born in London April 5 1857 and was educated for a 
few years only at a dame school and Westbourne school, 
Padxiington. When he wtis nine years old his school life came to 
an end, and he was employed as an errand boy for a time. In 
1869 he went to sea, serving before the mast, and travelled to all 
parts of the world in various capacities including that of chief 
mate. In 1883 he gave up this seafaring life and became a clerk 
in the Meteorological Office until 1889. His reputation was made 
over the publication of The Cruise of the “ Cachelot” (iqo6); 
and he al.so wrote, amongst other books, Idylls of the Sea (1809); 
Sea Wrack (1903); The Cali of the Deep (1907) and A Compleat 
Sea Cook (1912), besides many articles and essays. He died 
at Madeira March 1 1915. 

BULOW, BERNHARD HEINRICH KARL MARTIN, Prince 
VON {set 4.793).—Prince Billow, after his resignation of the 
German chancellorship in 1Q09, lived principally at the villa in 
Rome which he had purcha.scd with a view to his retirement. 
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in igi5, an order barring unneutral envelopes and cards from 
the mails, and after America became a belligerent he instituted a 
censorship designed to suppress treasonable and seditious news¬ 
papers. The purpose was reasonable, but it was impossible to 
draw an ideal line and the result was a general alienation of the 
press. Later he introduced the “ zone system,” whereby postage 
on second-class mail was charged according to distance. In 
Aug. igi8 the telephone and telegraph systems were taken 
over temporarily by the Government and their control vested 
in the postmaster-general. He was an avowed advocate of 
permanent Government ownership of the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone, and in Dec. roi8 urged legislation to that end. In 
Nov. iqi8, five days after the Armistice was signed, he took 
over the rabies. He aroused the hostility of labour by his 
opposition to organization and strikes among postal employees. 
A.s early as igi,3 he had urged rcjical of the law allowing them to 
organize. He was interested in extending the parcel post, and 
worked for the promotion of aerial mail service. 

BUHNAND, SIR FRANCIS COWLEY (1836-1017), English 
humorist {see 4.848), died at Ramsgate April 21 tot?- 

BURNET, SIR JOHN JAMES (I8sc^ ), Scottish archi¬ 
tect, whose father was an architect in Glasgow, was born in that 
city in 1850, and was educated at the We,stern Academy, enter¬ 
ing the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in 1874. He passed three 
years in the studio of Pascal, whose direction and guidance had 
a strong influence on his future design. After his return to 
Glasgow Burnet's first important commission was the Royal 
Institute of Fine .Arts, the beginning of a series of important 
public buildings in various [ilaces in Scotland. Amongst these 
are the oliices for the Clyde Navigation Trust, the Glasgow 
Athenaeum, the Pathological Institute—an extension of the 
Glasgow Infirmary—and the lay-out and building for the 
International Exhibition at Edinburgh, in 1886. He carried out 
also much ecclesiastical work, notably the Barony church at 
Glasgow and churches at Arbroath, Brechin and I.arbert. 
Amongst the larger business buihlings designed by Burnet arc 
(lie head office of the Union Bank of Scotland, and in T-ondon 
the important completion of the Selfridge premises, in collabora¬ 
tion with J. IC, Graham, of Chicago. Entrusted with the addition 
of the new galleries at the back of the Brilish Museum, a work 
which eventually took him upwards of nine years, Burnet, with 
a view of informing himself as to the conditions of museum design 
elsewhere, visited in 1805 various European galleries—Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and others. In the following year he visited 
the United St.ntes, in order to obtain information for his designs 
for new laboratories for Gla.sgow University. He was knighted 
in iqi4, and among his other honours were the Ll-.D. degree 
at Glasgow, and membership of the Institut de France, the 
bociCt6 Central des Architectes Franfais, and the American 
institute of Architects. 

BURNETT. FRANCES ELIZA HODGSON (1840- ), Amer¬ 

ican writer {sec 4.853), publi.shed in 1011 The Tiltle Princess, 
II Play for Children and Grown-Up Children, in Three Acts. 
Her other later writings include My Robin (iqi2); T. Tembarom 
(1013); A Lady of Quality (1013); The Lost Prince (1915); 
The One 1 Know Ihe Best of All (1915); The Lillie Hunchback 
/.ia (iqi6); The Way to the House of Santa Claus (1916), and 
The White People (1017). 

BURNHAM, EDWARD LEVY LAWSON, ist Baron (1833- 
1916), English newspaper proprietor, was born in London 
Dec. 28 1833. His father, Joseph Moses Levy (d. 1888) who 
married Esther Cohen, was managing proprietor of a paper 
manufacturing and printing company and proprietor of the 
Sunday Times. Edward Levy, who took the added surname 
of Lawson in 1875 in accordance with the will of an uncle, 
Lionel Lawson, was educated at University College school, 
London. On leaving school he entered his father’s business, 
and there received a thorough training in the printing and paper 
trades. In June 1855, immediately after the stamp duty on 
newspapers had been removed, the Daily Telegraph and Courier 
[sec 19.559) was started by Colonel Sleigh. In September it was 
acquired by Mr. J. M. Levy, in liquidation of the debt due to 
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him for paper and printing. Edward Levy, who was already 
dramatic critic of the Sunday Times, now became editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, and 30 years later its managing proprietor and 
sole director. It was not until 1903 that he relinquished this 
position to his eldest son. He took a leading place in English 
journalism, and was largely instrumental in getting the paper 
duty abolished in i86r. He was more than once president of the 
Institute of Journalists, and was active in his support of press 
charities, especially as trustee and treasurer to the Newspaper 
Press Fund. In 1909 he presided over the first Imperial Press 
conference, held in London; in 1920 his son similarly presided 
at the conference held in Canada. On Lord Burnham’s 80th 
birthday he was the recipient of an address signed by the leading 
journalists of the British Empire, the United States and many 
European countries, expressing their sense of his great services to 
journalism. He was created a baronet in 1892 and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Burnham in 1903. He married Harriette 
Georgiana (d. 1897), daughter of the actor Benjamin Webster 
{see 28.459). He died in London Jan. 9 igi6. 

His eldest son, Harry Lawson Webster Lawson, ist Vis¬ 
count Burnham (1862- ), was born in London Dec. 18 

1862, and was educated .at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. He 
represented W. St. Pancras in the House of Commons from 
1885 to 1892, E. Gloucestershire from 1893-5, and Tower 
Hamlets from 1905-6, and again from iqio-6. He was also a 
member of the London County Council from 1889-92 and 
from 1897 to 1904, as well as mayor of Stepney iqoS-q. He 
succeciled to his father's barony in iqi6, and was created 
a viscount in iqiq. In his position ns editor and managing 
jiroprietor of the Daily Telegraph he did valuable work during 
the World War. In J917 he was included in the first gazette 
of the new Order of Companions of Honour. He was hon. 
colonel of the Royal Bucks Hussars. He married in 1884 Olive, 
daughter of Gen. Sir Henry de Biithe, Bart., but had no son. 
The heir to the barony in 1921 was, therefore, his brother. Col. 
William .Arnold Webster Lawson (b. 1864). 

BURNHAM, DANIEL HUDSON (1846-1912), American archi¬ 
tect, was born at Henderson, N.A’., Sept. 4 1846. At the age of 
ten he moved to Chicago, and was educated there and at 
Waltham, Mass. He worked as an architect in various offices 
in Chicago, and in 1871 formed a partnership with John W. 
Root. To them was entrusted the planning of the Chicago 
World's Fair (1893). On the death of Root this work fell 
wholly upon Burnham, who in 1891 formed with C. B. Atwood 
a partnersbiji known as D. H. Burnham & Co. In 1894 he 
was elected president of the American Institute of Architects. 
His success with the Chicago World's Fair buildings soon led to 
his being called upon to design structures in many cities. Of 
these may be mentioned “ The Rookery,” the Great Northern 
hotel, the Masonic Temple, and the Railway Exchange, in 
Chic-ago; the “ Flatiron Building,” and new Wanamaker’s store, 
in New York; the Pennsylvania railway station in Pittsburgh; 
F'ileiic’s store in Boston; the Union station in Wasliington and 
Selfridge's in London. He also was a.skcd to propose plans for 
improving several cities, including Cleveland (1903), San Fran¬ 
cisco (1905, after the earthquake), Chicago (1909), and Balti¬ 
more. In 1905 he was asked by the U.S. Government to design 
plans for cities in the Philippines, including Manila. He was 
made chairman of the national committee appointed for beautify¬ 
ing Washington, D.C. He died in Heidelberg, Germany, June 
11012. 

BURNS, JOHN (1858- ), English politician {see 4.835), 

held the office of President of the Local Government Board for 
more than eight years, during which he underwent comparatively 
little hostile criticism save from his old friends of the Labour 
party. While resisting a policy of doles, he was zealous in for¬ 
warding substantial measures of social reform; but he did not 
take a prominent part in the great party disputes over the bud¬ 
get of 1909 and the Parliament bill. His activhy and success in 
the administration of his department were recognized—^much 
against his own wish—by the raising of the President’s salary 
in igio from £2,000 to £3,000 a year; but his policy was thoSght 
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to be too conservative even by some members of the Unionist 
party, and early in IQ14 he was promoted to the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade. He held this office only six months, as in the 
following Aug. he could not bring himself to accept the necessity 
of war. He resigned without making any public statement of his 
reasons, and took no further active part in Parliament. At 
the general election of igi8 he desired to stand again for Bat¬ 
tersea; but the local labour men required him, as a condition 
of their support, to become a member of the Labour party, sign 
its constitution, and accept its programme and whips. He re¬ 
fused to comply. “ 1 do not believe,” he wrote, “ in political 
indentured labour. A war against militarism must not end 
in conscript members of Parliament.” Accordingly he with¬ 
drew his candidature, and continued in private life. 

BURNS AND SCALDS (rcc 4.860).—During the World War 
a large number of burns were encountered in British medical 
practice, in the army and the navy and in munition works. 
The ordinary methods of treatment were adopted, but in addition 
the use of hot paraffin applications was tried with very marked 
success. This treatment indeed is staled by its supporters to 
give better results than any other hitherto employe<l. 'I'hc burn 
is first of all washed with normal saline or with an antiseptic such 
as flavine or proflavine (1-1,000); it is then dried with gauze 
or an electric dryer. A layer of paraffin is applied at temperature 
S5°-6o°C. a thin layer of wool is placed over the first layer of 
paraffin and then a second layer of hot paraffin painted over the 
wool. A dressing of wool and bandage is then ai)f)lied tind this is 
changed every 24 hours. The layer of jiaraffin must be of suf¬ 
ficient thickness. It may be sprayed on instcitd of painted. 
The temperature is thus important, tor if it is too high the paraf¬ 
fin will run. 

The effect of the paraffin is largely to act as a protection, and 
it is claimed by some that the additioti of antiseptics to the 
paraffin is very advantageous. Licut.-Col. A. J. Hull of the 
R.A.M.C. emphasized this in a communication to the jour¬ 
nal of the Corps and recommended that the aniline antisep¬ 
tics, brilliant green or flavine, should be employed. These 
antiseptics owe their wide use to the work of Professor C. II, 
Browning, who first introduced them. 

The preparation of the paraffin is thus described by Colonel 
Hull:— 

“ Take J gramme of brilliant green or 2 grammes of scarlet red 
or flavine and 40 grammes of lanoliue, rub up the coloured material 
with the adeps lanac hydrosus until a highly coloured smooth paste 
is obtained which contains no undisintegraled particles of the dye; 
using about } or. of water assists the .solution of the dyes. Melt the 
paraffin durum (678 grammes) and add 210 grammes of paraffin 
molle and 50 e.c. of olive oil. Let the temperature of the resulting 
mixture sink to at least 05° C.; then stir in the proviutisly prep.arral 
ianolinc f>a.ste, stirring until thoroughly mixed. At about 55 C. 
add 20 e.c. of eucalyptus oil; stir and allow to solidify." 

'I'he scarlet is said to form the least satisfactory suspension, but 
its therapeutic value has caused it to be continued in use. It acts 
as a stimulus to healing after the burns arc clean. The flavine paraffin 
seems to answer Iwst for recent burns. (R. M. Wl.) 

BURROUQHS, JOHN (1837-1921), American naturalist and 
writer (see 4.863), continued to instruct and entertain a 
wide public with frequent essays on out-of-door life, some of 
which were assembled in the following volumes: Time and 
Change (1Q12); 7 'hc Summit of the Years (1013); The Breath of 
Life (1915); Under the Apple Trees (iqi6), awA Fkid and Study 
(1919). Yale conferred upon him the degree of Litt.D. (1910), 
and Colgate the degree of L.H.D. (igii). He died on a train 
near Kingsville, 0 ., March 29 1921, while returning from Cali¬ 
fornia to his country h^M in New York state. 

BURROWS, RONALKiiDN'’^AQU (1867-1920), English classi¬ 
cal scholar and archaeologist, was bom at Rugby Aug. 16 
1867 and educated at Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford. 
From 1891 to 1898 he was assistant to Mr. Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray, then professor of Greek at Glasgow, and from 1898 to 
1908 he was pi^fessor of Greek at University College, Gardig. 
In 1908 he was transferred to the corresponding chair at the 
VicUwia University of Manchester. He conducted excavations 
at Jj'los and Sphacteria in 1895-6, and at Rhitsona in 


Boeotia in 1907. In 1913 he became principal of King’s College, 
London, and hold that post till his death in London May 14 
1920. He published Recent Discoveries in Crete (1907) and 
various papers on archaeological subjects. All his life he was 
a fervent Philhellene. During the World War he was in active 
cooperation with the efforts of M. Venizelos to protect the in¬ 
terests of Greece and to secure Greek adherence to the Allies, 
and he look a leading part, by lectures and articles, in making 
the problems of the Near East familiar to the public. 

BURT. THOMAS (1837- ), British Labour politician, was 

born at Murton Row, near North Shields, Northumberland, 
Nov. 12 1837. He was the son of a miner, and himself 
started working in the pits when ten years of age, his edu¬ 
cation being scanty. In 1865 he was elected secretary of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Provident Association, a post 
which he held until 1913, and in 1874 successfully contested 
MoriJcth in the Labour interest, being thus (along with Alexan¬ 
der Macdonald) the first of the Labour members in the House of 
Commons. He took i)art in many industrial conferences, and in 
i8()0 w.'is one of the British representatives at the Berlin Labour 
congress of that year. In 1801 he was president of the trade 
union congress at Newca.sllc, and in jSg2 entered the Liberal 
ministry as parliamentary secretary of the Board of Trade, 
holding this post until 1895. In 1006 he was created a privy 
councillor, and in 191S resigned his seat in Parliament. 

See A. Watson, A Great Labour Leader (1908). 

BUTCHER, SAMUEL HENRY (1850-iqio), English classical 
scholar, was the eldest son of Samuel Butcher, classical tutor 
and lecturer at Trinity College, Dublin, and subsequently Bishop 
of Meath. Born in Dublin April t6 1850, he went to Marl- 
Ijorough in 1864 and won an open stholarship for classics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in i860. In 1870 he won the Bell 
scholarship at Cambridge, in 1871 the Waddinglon scholarship, 
and in 1871 ami 1872 the Powis medal. In 1873 he graduated as 
senior classic ami won a Chancellor’s medal, lie took an assistant 
mastership at Eton for a year, but returned to 'J'rinity, Cambridge, 
as fellow and lecturer in classics. t)n his marritigc in 1876 to Rose, 
daughter of Archbishop Trench of Dublin, he had to resign his 
Trinity fellowship, ami was then elected tutor and “ married 
fellow” at University College, Oxford. In 1882 he succeeded 
Profes.sor Blackie as professor of Greek in the university of 
Edinburgh. During his tenure of this chair he became widely 
known, not only as a scholar, but as,^ judicious administrator 
ami educational reformer. He was a. member of the royal com¬ 
mission which was appointed after the passing of the Scottish 
Universities bill in 1889 to reform the wliole academical system 
in Scotland, and which reported in April 1900. In 1902 Mrs. 
Butcher died, and two years later he resigned his professorship 
and went to reside in London. lie had been a member of the 
roval commission of 1001 on University Education in Ireland, 
which produced an tibortivc report with eight reservations in 
1903; and he was also included on the royal commis.sion of 1906. 
In the latter year, on the detith of Sir Richard Jebb, he was 
chosen as a Unionist to rcjirescnt the university of Cambridge 
in Parliament, where his brother J. G. Butcher (b. 1853; created 
a baronet in 1918), a well-known barrister, had sal for nuiny 
years as Unioni.st member for York; he made tin effective maiden 
speech on the Irish University hill and frequently took a valu¬ 
able part in debate. His grave and thoughtful style and gift 
of natural eloquence were combined with a charm and sincerity 
which won him universal respect and alTcction, no less in public 
than in private life. He was however, above all, a fine Greek 
scholar, full of the true spirit of classical learning, w'ith a remark¬ 
able power of literary exprc.ssion, shown especially in such pul> 
lications as Some Aspects of the Greek Genius Arisktle s 

Theory of Poetry ami Fine Art (1895); Greek Idealism in the 
Common Things of Life (1901); Harvard Lectures on Greek Sub- 
jtds (1904) and his prose translation (with Andrew Lang) of the 
Odyssey (1879). In 1907 he was president of the English Classical.| 
Association, of which he had been one of the principal founders, 
in 1903. He was also the first president of the Irish Classi^Hj^ 
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Association, and an original member of the British Academy, 
becoming its president in igog. In igoR he was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum. Two years later his health began 
to fail, and he delivered his last speech on Oct. ai igio, at the 
dinner given to celebrate the publication of the nth etlition of 
the E.B. by the Cambridge University Press. He died in Lon¬ 
don Dec. a igio. 

BUTLER, HENRY MONTAGU (iRjs-igiR), EngUsh educa¬ 
tionist [see 4.882), as master of 'I'rinity, Cambridge, displayed 
to the fidl the scholastic and administrative gifts which had 
distinguished his period as headmaster of Harrow. His best- 
known work is a volume entitled Sermons Historical and Bio¬ 
graphical (i8go), but in igi4 he published Some Leisure Hours 
of a Long Life, which contained excellent classical verse. He 
died at Cambridge Jan. 14 igi8. 

.See Edward Graham, The Harrow Life of H. M. Butler (1920). 

BUTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY (1862- ), American edu¬ 

cator {see 4.885), was elected a member of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters in igii. In igi2 he was chairman 
of the New York State Republican Convention and also a dele¬ 
gate to the Republican National Convention. Vice-President 
Sherman was renominated but died shortly before the general 
election, and the Republican electoral votes were cast for Dr. 
Butler for vice-president, who was overwhelmingly defeated on 
the ticket with President Taft. On the outbreak of the World 
War he supported the a<lministration’s peace policy as respond¬ 
ing “ to the best wishes and hopes of the whole people.” He 
criticised the formation of the National Security League on the 
ground that, in some cases at least, it had business interests 
back of it; and he disapproved of the organisation of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. In igi6, however, he urged America’s entrance into 
the war. The same year he was again a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, serving as chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. He favoured woman suffrage and was an advocate 
of the short ballot. At the Republican National Convention in 
1020 he received 6g votes for the presidential nomination on the 
first ballot, the number gradually falling to two on the tenth and 
last ballot. As an educator President Butler was a bold critic 
of many contemporary tendencies in American education. He 
ujiheld the old theory of mental <!isci[ilinc,and in the face of the 
wiile-spread vocational movement in schools and colleges re¬ 
mained a steadfast and eloquent defender of liberal etlucation. 
Under his guidance Columbia University became a cosmopolitan 
institution, its total registnition in 1920 approximating 30,000 
{see CoT.UMBiA University). lie was chairman of the National 
Committee of the United Stales for the Restoration of the 
university of Louvain, destroyed by the Germans in 1014. 
In ig2o he resigned the editorship of The Educational Review, 
becoming a<lvisory editor. lie was the author of Questions of 
American Freedom (igii); Why Should We Change Our Form 
of Government? (igi2); Progress in Politics (1013); The, Meaning 
of F-ducatian (1915, enlargement of the work published in i8g8); 
A World in Ferment (igi?, interpretations of the war for a new 
world); Is The World Worth Saving? (1920); Scholarship and 
Service, (1921). 

BUTLER, SIR WILUAM FRANCIS (1838-1910), English 
.soldier and author {see 4.888), dievl in Tipperary June 7 igio. 

BUTT, CLARA (1873- ), English contralto singer, was 

born at Southwick, Sussex, Feb. i 1873. She received her 
musical training at the Royal College of Music, and made 
her dfibut in a students’ performance of Gluck’s Orfeo at 
the Lyceum theatre, London, in 1892. She possessed a con¬ 
tralto voice of exceptional power and wide range, and from the 
first became a public favourite as a ballad and oratorio singer. 
In 1900 she married the singer Kcnnerley Rumford (b. 1870), 
and with him sang constantly at concerts in all parts of Great 
Britain, also undertaking various long tours in the colonics. 
During the World War she devoted the proceeds of many of her 
concerts to war charities, and was in 1917 created D.B.E. 

BUXTON, SYDNEY CHARLES BUXTON, iST Vlscount 
(1853“ ), British politician and administrator, was born in 
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London Oct. 25 1R53, the grandson of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, ist Bart. He was educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards entered public life, becom¬ 
ing a member of the London School Board in 1876. He was 
Liberal M.P. for Peterborough from 1883 to 1885, and for 
Poplar from 1886 till 1914. From 1892 to 1895 he was Under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies. From 1905 to 1910 he was Postmas¬ 
ter-General, and from 1910 to 1914 President of the Board of 
Trade. In 1014 he was appointed High Commissioner and 
Governor-General of South Africa, being raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Buxton. He retired from this office in 1920. 

Lord Buxton published Handbook to Political Questions (1880); 
Finance and Politics: An Ihstorual Study {ighj-itilS}) (1888); 
Handbook to the Death Duties (with G. S. Barnes, 1890); Political 
Manual (ath ed. 1891); Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1901); The Fiscal Question (1904). 

BYNO, JULIAN HEDWORTH GEORGE BYNG, ist Baron 
(1862- ), British general, was born Sept, ii 1862, son of 

the 2nd Earl of Strafford, and joined the loth Hussars in 
India in 1R83. He saw his first active service on the Red Sea 
littoral a year later, when his regiment disembarked there on 
their way home. He passed through the Staff College, and was 
a major when the South African War broke out; he was then .sent 
on special service to the Cape. He raised and commanded the 
South African Light Horse, which formed part of the Natal army 
and was at the rebef of Ladysmith. Subsequently he commanded 
a column with marked success and was rewarded with promotion 
to the ranks of brevet beutenant-colonel and colonel. After the 
war he commanded his regiment for two years, was then for a 
year in charge of the cavalry school, and was at the head of a 
cavalry brigade from 1007-0, when he was promoted major-gen¬ 
eral. He spent two years in charge of a Territorial division and 
then, in 1912, he was sent to Egypt to take command of the 
army of occuptition. 

In Oct. 1914 he was .summoned home to take the 3rd Cav¬ 
alry Div. to France, and he succeeded to the command of 
the Cavalry Corps in June 1015. But two months later he 
was despatched to the Dtirdanelles to take charge of the IX. 
Army Corps there and he became responsible for the Suvla 
area, from which he withdrew his troops mo.st skilfully in the 
following December. For this valuable service he received the 
K.C.M.G., his corps proceeding to Egypt; but he was almost 
immediately called back to the western front to take over 
the XVII. Army Corp.s, and in May 1916 he was transferred 
from this to the Canadian Army Corps, then formed, which he. 
commanded for a year. The Dominion troops under his orders 
distinguished themselves on several occasions, especially in their 
capture of Viray Ridge on April 9 1917. He had been pro¬ 
moted lieutenant-general for distinguished service in 1916 and 
was given the K.C.B. 

In June 1917 he succeeded to the leadership of the III. Army, 
which he retained till the clo.se of hostilities. Towards the 
end of Nov. he carried out the brilliantly successful surprise at¬ 
tack on the Cambrai front for which he was promoted full 
general, though the German counterstroke in Dec. largely re¬ 
gained the lost ground. Remaining on this front in the winter 
of 1917-8, his forces were on the left of the V. Army in the 
battles of March 1918 and were to some extent involved in its 
defeat, but they remained unbroken and eventually it was on their 
front that the enemy’s attack first came to a definite .standstill. 
Five months later they bore their full share in breaking the 
Hindenburg line and in the general advance. For his services 
Byng was raised to the peerage as Baron Byng of Vimy and 
Stoke-le-Thorpe, and he received a grant of £30,000. He retired 
from the army in 1919, and in June 1921 was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed the Duke of Devonshire as governor-general of Canada. 

BYWATER, INGRAM (1840-1914), English classical scholar 
(jcc4.906), died in London Dec. 17 1914. He was a great 
collector of books, especially early printed Greek books, and 
he left a bequest to provide for the study of Byzantine Greek 
at Oxford. 

Sec W. W. Jack-son, Memoir of Ingram Bywater (1919). 
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TELEGRAPHY. 

CADBURY, GEORGE (1830- ), British manufacturer 

and philanthropist, was born Sept, ig 183Q at Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham, the son of Quaker parents, and was brought 
up a member of that Society. In 1861 when he succeeded to the 
cocoa business known later as Cadbury Brothers Ltd., it gave 
employment to 12 workers only, but under the management of 
himself and his brother Richard it devclojied rapirliy, and in 1870 
he founded for the employees the garden village of Bournville, 
which served as a model for other social ventures of the kind. 
In iQio when Cadbury Brothers Ltd. amalgamated with the 
firm J. S. Fry & Son of Bristol, they employed in all 4,000 people. 
Mr. Cadbury became chief proprietor of the Daily News in 
1901, and his family also acquired an interest in the Star in 
1900. The connexion of the Cadburys and other Quaker families 
with these Liberal and Free Trade organs caused them to be 
dubbed by opponents the “ cocoa press.” 

His second wife, Elizabeth Cadbury (m. 1888), assoc-iated 
herself with her husband’s philanthropic undertakings at Boum- 
villc and elsewhere, besides holding many responsible positions 
on her own account. She was president of the N.U.W.W. 
and also of the midland division of the Y.W.C.A., and was the 
author of several papers on housing and other social questions. 
She was made O.U.E. in Jan. 1918. 

CADOGAN, GEORGE HENRY CADOGAN, sth Earl (1840- 
1915), British politician (se.e 4.932), died in London March 6 

igis- 

CADORNA. COUNT LUIGI (1850- ), Italian general, 

chief of the Italian general staff from July 1914 to Nov. 1017, 
commander-in-chief of the Italian armies in the field from May 
1915 to Nov. 1917, and senator, was born at I’alknza, on Lago 
Maggiore, Sept. 4 1850. His father was Count RalTaclc Cadorna, 
a distinguished soldier of the wars of the Risorgimento and the 
Crimea; and his uncle, Count Carlo Cadorna, was one of the 
out.stamling political figures of the same period. Luigi Cadorna 
entered the army in 1S66, and serve<l in the infantry, in the ar¬ 
tillery and on the staff, becoming colonel in 1892. His career 
followed the usual course and his reputation steadily increased. 
Lieutenant-general in 1903, he was appointed to command the 
Genoa army corps in 1910, and a year later he was chosen as an 
army commander in the event of war. He commanded one .side 
in the manoeuvres of iqii, his opiionent being Caneva. The 
victory w'as ailjudged to C’aneva, aiul though military opinion 
was divided upon the verdict it is jirobable that the result of the 
manoeuvres led to the preference being given to Caneva for the 
command of the Tripoli expedition. But on the death of Gen. 
Pollio, chief of the general staff, 1 here was lit t Ic or no quest ion as 
to his successor, and on July 10 1914 Cadorna received the 
appointment. He found the army in a deplorable condition, 
both as to personnel and as to material. And within three weeks 
the outbreak of general war forced the problems of army reform, 
comsistcntly shirked by successive Cabinets, to the front. One 
of Cadorna’s first acts on becoming chief-of-staff was tondopt the 
Deport field-gun, though the artillery had already begun to re¬ 
arm with a Krupp quick-firer, and this prompt decision, which 
did not pass without criticism, was of the greatest value to Italy. 
Much was accomplished during the neutrality period, and though 
all efforts were handicapped by lack of money and by Italy’s 
low industrial capacity, still, in the interval between Aug. 1914 
and Italy’s entry into the war, Cadorna fashioned a weapon with 
which it was possible to strike, and strike hard. 

For 29 months Cadorna, handicapped always ^by lack of 
means, directed the operations against Austria-Hungary with 
insight, vigour and determination. Facile critics have found 
fault with his plan of campaign, but the more carefully and ob¬ 
jectively Cadorna’s plan is stmlied, the more it justifies itself 
against alternative policies. For a year Cadorna had the full 


confidence of his country, and his name, indeed, began to take 
on a legendary colour. The first check came with the initial 
success of the Austrian offensive in May 1916, though he had 
already incurred many enmities by the ruthless dismissal of 
those who appeared unequal to the duties of command—a 
process which in a great measure attained the desired end, 
though the dismissals were probably too numerous and certainly 
cost the army some good officers, besides handicapping others 
by the fear of supersession. As time went on, and signs of war- 
weariness became visible among some of the troops, Cadorna 
entered the .strongest protest against the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, which, he said, permitted an anti-war propaganrla which 
lowered the moral of the army. Cadorna’s protests were largely 
justified. Too little was done to meet anti-war propagamla, and 
the solilier who went on leave often returned to the front em¬ 
bittered by having found his family in want, while others who 
had escaped military .service were not only safe but were making 
money. On the other hand, it mu.st be admitted that a part 
of the responsibility for declining moral lay at Cadorna’s own 
door, h'or he did not seem to have reali 7 ,e<l fully the strain of 
modern war upon the troops, or understood the ncre.ssity of 
lightening that strain by every possible expedient. The disaster 
of Caporetto, a disaster due to a complex of causes, led to Ca¬ 
dorna being transferre<l from the command of the Italian armies 
to the newly formed Allied military council at Versailles. But 
before he left his command he had organized the resistance on 
the I’iave-Monte Gnippti front. 

Cadorna ctime to Versailles under the shadow of defeat, but 
his personality and military insight Sfieedily impressed his 
colleagues and removed the initial handicap. It was a misfortune 
for Italy when, in Feb. 1918, con.sequent upon the appointment 
of the Caporetto inquiry commission, it was thought necessary 
to remove him from Versailles. As a result of the intjuiry he was 
placed on half-i)ay on Aug. 29 1918, and four days later his 
definite retirement was gazetted. 

In March 1921 Cadorna published a book dealing with his 
tenure of the post of chicf-of-slaff {La Guerra alia Frontc Italiana), 
which effectively answered much of the criticism that had been 
directed against his leadership. But with the jiassage of time 
this criticism had already begun to lose force. It was no longer 
necessary to find a .scapegoat. More and more it was seen that 
Cadorna had m.ade the Italian army fit for war, and that he had 
conducted the campaign under grave handicaps. Perhaps the 
most serious defect in Cadorna’s leadership was that he failed 
to secure the loyal coiipcration of many of his subordinates. 
The fact thiit he was not always well served was to some extent 
due to his methods. A certain friction also characterized Ca¬ 
dorna’s relations with two succc.ssive Governments—on his 
side soldierly impatience with political methods and exigencies, 
and on theirs resentment at his criticisms of policy. Moreover, 
his belief in the necessity and duty of sacrifice made him slow 
<o realize the limits of ordinary human endurance. But his 
achievement was great, and he remains, in spite of the disaster 
that closed his career, the foremost Italian military figure of the 
war. (W. K. McC.) 

CAILUUX. JOSEPH-MARIE-AUGUSTE (1863- ), French 

politician and financier, was born March 30 1863. After study¬ 
ing law and following lectures at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques 
he entered the civil service in 1888 as an inspector of finance, 
and spent most of his official career in Algiers. Standing as a 
Republican candidate in the elections of 1898 for the department 
of the Sarthe, in opposition to the Due de la Rochcfoucaull- 
Bisaccia, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by 12,929 
votes to 11,737. He became Minister of Finance in the Waldcck- 
Rousscau Cabinet, and after its fall it was not untjl the Clcmen- 
ccau Ministry of 1906 that he returned to office again, once more 
with the portfolio of Finance. In igii he became prime minister. 
Unfortunately it was his ambition to bring France and Germany 
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together on the common ground of finance, and he failed. He 
endeavoured, while he was prime minister, to meet the arrogant 
demands of tlermany in Morocco, in the course of protracted and 
secret negotiations carried out mainly through Baron von Lan- 
cken, who was then Chancellor of the German embassy in Paris. 
These negotiations became known, notably to Clemcnceau, and 
they directly led to the dispatch by Germany to Agadir of the 
gunboat “ Panther ” in 1911. The convention which put an end 
to the ensuing crisis involved the surrender by France of large 
tracts of the French Congo to Germany. The whole negotiations 
formed the subject of an inquiry by a special committee of the 
Senate, whose report was very unfavourable to Caillaux. Never¬ 
theless, thanks to his undoubted qualities as a financier, he re¬ 
mained a great power in French y)olitics. He fought the Three 
Years’ Service bill with the utmost tenacity; and although that 
measure became law, it was he who finally, on the financial 
aspect of that bill, brought about the downfall of the Barthou 
Ministry in the autumn of iqi-j. His past history was of a 
character which made it impossible, if the Entente Cordiale was 
to continue, that he should return to the position of prime minis¬ 
ter, but he joined the new Cabinet as Minister of Finance. As a 
financial expert he had for long identified himself with a great 
and neres.sary reform in t he fiscal policy of France—the introduc¬ 
tion of the principle of an income tax. For this principle he strove 
—in public, at any rate—throughout the winter of 1013. His advo¬ 
cacy of an income tax and his uncertain and erratic championship 
of proletarian ideas, alarmed all the conservative elements in the 
country, and throughout the winter he was attacked with increas¬ 
ing violence from the platform and through the press. Tho.se 
attacks reached their highest point of bitterness in a aeries of dis¬ 
closures in the Figaro, of a more or less i)ersonal nature. This 
newspaper started the publication of letters aildrc.sscd by him to 
the second Mme. Caillaux while he was still married to the first. 
A tragic end was made to the Figaro’s campaign when the second 
Mme. Caillaux called upon the editor, M. Gaston Calmette, and 
fired five shots at him on March 16, mortally wounding him. 
Caillatix’s resignation followed at once. I'he elections which 
took place shortly afterwards resulted in a crisis of unusual bit¬ 
terness, which was solved eventually by Viviani becoming 
prime minister. The trial of Mme. Caillaux for murder began on 
July 20 1914 and ended by her acquittal on the very eve of war. 

During the first part of the World War, Caillaux, who was by 
no means a popular figure, filled the duties of an army paymaster. 
After one or two scenes in I’aris he was sent on a mission to South 
America. He returned in 1915, and at once attracted every 
effort of the German secret service. Although taking no overt 
purl in politics he carried on a lobby cam|)aign; he financed 
newspapers, and did everything he possibly could behind the 
scenes to consolidate his position. He became acquainted with 
the Bolos and the Malvys of political and journalistic life, and 
his activities aroused the alarm of all French patriots. By the 
spring of 1917 he had become in the eyes of the i)ublic “ I’homme 
dc la d(faiU: ”-~ i.c. the man who was willing to effect a compro¬ 
mise peace with Germany at the expense of Great Britain. The 
long polilietd intrigue {see P'kance: llislory) which led to the 
advent of Clemenceau to power killed all his hopes. Caillaux was 
arrested, and, after long delay, tried on a charge of high trca.son 
by the High Court of the Senate, and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment, the term he had already served, and to the pro¬ 
hibition of residence in French territory for five years and depri¬ 
vation of civil rights for ten years. 

CAILLETET, LOUIS PAUL (1832-1913), French chemist, 
was born at Chfitillon-sur-Seine Sejit. 21 1832. He was a pioneer 
in experimental work with the liquefaction of gases (see 16.745 
and 757). He died in Paris Jan. 4 iqip 

CAINE, SIR THOMAS HENRY HALL (1853- ), English 

novelist (see 4’949), was created K.B.E. in igi8, in recognition 
of his war services, especially in propaganda work. In 19x4-5 
he editc<l King Albert's Book, a cooperative contribution in 
honour of Belgium. In 1016 he wrote a pUy The Iron Hand; 
another play, The Prime Minister, was produced at the Royalty 
theatre, London, in 1918. 
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CAIRO, Egj’pt (sec 4.053).—At the census of 1917 Cairo had 
a pop. of 700,030, being the largest city in .Africa. The Moslem 
pop. numbered 631,163, Chri.stian 128,001 (including 5,589 
Protestants), Jewish 20,207 and others 1,578. Classified by 
nationality the numbers were;—Egyptian subjects 721,072, 
Italians 15,655, Greeks 15,254, Ottomans 12,081, French 8,252, 
British 7,524 (including Maltese 1,663 and other naturalized 
British subjects 2,650), Russians 1,242, Austrians 1,004, Spanish 
627, Rumanians 528, Swiss 280, Belgians 266. 

The work of improving communications, providing the city with 
a new sanitary system and the preservation of ancient sites and 
buildings was carried on with vigour up to the time of the outbreak 
of the World War. A new bridm across the Nile at Bulaq was com¬ 
pleted in 1912, after four years'^ labour. A carriage road to Helwan 
w.as opened for traffic in 191,3. The princirml works of the main 
drainage system were fini.shed in 1914. The Heliopolis oasis scheme 
(launched in 1906) had by 1914 resulted in the building of a hand¬ 
some residential suburb, and here was erected a wireless station 
and a large aerodrome. This aerodrome became the chief airsta- 
tion in North Africa, being the starting point for air travel to the 
('ape, Palestine and Mesopotamia and to Europe. During the World 
War the removal of the huge and ancient rubbish mounds E. of the 
city was undertaken; their removal offered a large and healthy site 
for a new suburb. In 1919 the building of various new government 
offices was begun. 

A law pa.ssed in 1918 enlarged the scope of the department charged 
wilh the preservation of Arab monuments to include all buildings 
dating from the Arab conquest to the reign of Mehemet Ali, specially 
citing Coptic ecclesiastic buildings and the Roman fortress of Qasr 
esh Sham at Old Cairo. Important excavations were made in that 
fortress. The restoration of the mosque of Ibn Tuliin (a.u. 879) 
was the chief archaeological work vigorously prosecuted during the 
World War. The mowiue of Bihars (a.D. 1269) was in 1918-9 
rescued from being a slaughterhouse and its great court turned into 
a public garden. L,arge public gardens were constructed at Bulaq 
and around the Daher mostiue. The Sultania library was reor¬ 
ganized and in 1920 contained 92,000 volumes; 40,000 in the Orien¬ 
tal section. 

All larger town-planning schemes had to be abandoned during 
the World War, and building activity was greatly restricted, while 
over 800 houses had to l>e demolished in 1916, having been rendered 
insecure by infiltration during the high Nile flood of that year. 
The housing difficulty remained .acute in 1920. 

The presence during 1914-8 of large numbers of white soldiers, 
unaccustomed to Oriental ways, did not, however, give rise to the 
trouble anticipated. The political history of Cairo is indistinguish¬ 
able from that of Egypt, but mention may be made of serious riot¬ 
ing in March 1919, following the deportation of Zaghlul Pasha and 
three of his associates. (F, K. C.) 

CALGARY, Alberta, Canada (see 4.1004), bad in 1920 a pop. 
of 75,000. It is the centre of the ranching and grain-producing 
region of central and .southern Alberta, the western general head¬ 
quarters of the Canadian Pacific Rtiilway, and an important 
station of the Royal Canadian Mounted (formerly Royal North- 
West Mounted) Police. Large water-power stations, lumber- 
mills, lighting-plants, banks, wholesale houses, first-class hotels, 
churches, private and public schools, and a Government cream¬ 
ery all go to constitute a flourishing city. Fflur miles south of 
Calgary is situated the Agricultural Experimental Station under 
irrigation maiiittiined by the Provincial Government—one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. In addition to its prominence as 
a pure-bred stock centre, Calgary is fast growing as a manufac¬ 
turing city, and year by year extends the range of its industries, 
which at present include beet sugar, soap, furniture, boilers, farm 
implements, and miscellaneous machinery. The city council is 
composed of a mayor and 12 aldermen. 

CALIFORNIA (see 5.7).—In 1920 the pop. was 3,426,861, 
as against 2,377,549 in iqio, an increase of 1,049,312,or 44-1%, 
as compared with 6o-i% for the preceding decade. During 
1910-20 the Japanese incrc.ased from 41,3,56 to 71,952; the 
Chinese decreatted from 36,248 to 28,8x2. The density of 
pop. in 1920 w'as 22 to the sq. m.; in 1910 15-3. The urban 
pop. (in pliiccs of 2,500 or more) increased from 61-8% of the 
whole in loio to 68% in 1920, the urban pop. in the latter year 
being 2,331,729. Of the 185 cities in the state, only three, Los 
Angeles, .San Francisco, and Oakland, had in 1920 more than 
100,000 inhabitants. The table on the next page shows the 
growth during the decade 19x0-20 of the 12 cities which in 1920 
had a pop. of 25,000 or more. 
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1920 

1910 

Increase 

% 

Los Angeles. 

57&.fi73 

319.198 

8i)*7 

San Francisco .... 

506,676 

416,912 

21*5 

Oakland. 

216,261 

150.174 

44-0 

San Diego. 


39.578 

88*7 

Sacramento. 

65,908 

44.696 

47-5 

Berkeley. 

56,036 

40.434 

58*6 

Long Beach. 

SS-.TO 

17.809 

212*2 

Pasadena. 

45.654 

30.291 

49-7 

Fresno ...... 

45,086 

24,892 

8i*r 

Stockton. 

40,296 

23.2,53 

73-3 

San Jose. 

39.642 

28,946 

370 

Alameda. 

2K,8o6 

23..383 

23*2 


Agriculture .—During the decade igio-20 the numher of farms in¬ 
creased from 88,197 to 117,(170, or 33-4';^; all land in farms incre.ised 
from 27,931,444 ac. to 29,365,667 ac.; improved land increased from 
11,389,894 ac. to 11,878,339 ac. The value of all farm property rose 
from 11,614,694,584 in 1910 to 13,431,021,861 in 1920. The averaijc 
acreage per farm decreased from 316*7 ac. in 1910 to 249*6 ac. in 
1920; the average value per acre increa.sed from $47.16 to $94.77. 
In 1920 over 4,000,01x1 ac. were under irrigation. Of domestic 
animals on farms in 1920, there were 402,407 horses, valued at 
t3.S4'h,.‘;o7; 63,419 mules, valuwl at $7,221,930; 1,229,086 beef 
cattle, v'alu^ at $61,280,293; 778,951 dairy c.attle, valued .at $59,- 
401,153; 2,41x1,151 sheep, valued at $25,906,445; 909,272 swine, 
valued at $13,850,907. Poultry was valued at $15,293,570, and hives 
of bees at $i,.i69,447. The total wool production for 1919 was 15.- 
216,957 11>* valued at $6,695,461. 

The following table shows comparative acreage, production and 
value of the chief croiisfor 1909306 1919: — 




Acreage 

Production 

Value 

Corn 

1919 

116,740 

3,448,459 bus. 

$ 5,862,383 


1909 

51.935 

1,273,901 “ 

1,077,411 

Oats . 

1919 

146,889 

2,96<),776 " 

2,9(>6,77() 

“ 

1909 

192,158 

4,143,688 ■' 

2,637.047 

Wheat . . . 

1919 

1,086,428 

16,866,882 " 

6,203,206 " 

.36,938.477 

“ . . . 

I91XJ 

478,217 

6,323,983 

Barley . 

lOH) 

987,(818 

21,897,283 “ 

35.035.654 

1909 

1,195.158 

26,441,954 " 

I7,i84,,508 

Beans . 

1919 

471,674 

6„5.52,951 ‘ 

30,798,860 

“ . . . 

1909 

157.987 

3,328,218 “ 

6.295.457 

Potatoes 

1919 

63.305 

8,217,937 “ 

18,9(11,258 

“ 

1909 

67,688 

9,824,005 " 

4,879,449 

Hay and forage . 

1919 

2,202,853 

4404,940 tons 

96,121,846 

1909 

2,534.235 

4,.33i.««5 “ 

42,206,252 

Hops . 

1919 

8,118 

12,610,055 In. 

6,557.229 

1909 

8,391 

11,994,9,53 “ 

1.731,110 

■ Cotton 

1919 

87,308 

46418 bales 

9,2.37,182 

1 " • • ■ . 

lOOO 

VA 

183 “ 

11.744 


Cotton during the decade showed a remarkable increase in produc¬ 
tion and obtained the rank of a staple crop. The production of rice 
passed beyond the experimental stage and in 1919, from 130,367 ac. 
were produced 6,926,313 bus., valued at $20,432,627. 'I’he production 
of sugar beets, 843,269 tons, valued at $4,313,981 in I9<x), fell to 
666,866 tons in 1919, valued, however, at $8,(169,258. In 1919 the 
total production of orchard fruits was 47,557,.'i7tt bus., valued 
at $91,687,814. The most important were peaches ($29,.542,787), 
plums and prunes ($28,381,734), apples ($12,155,128) and apricots 
($11,815,290). The production of oranges in 1919 w,a.s 21,(128,44.1 
boxes, valued at $67,048,178. Among the more, recent commercial 
fruits are alligator pears (avocados), of which 7,919 crates were pro¬ 
duced in 1919, valued at $(13,352. 

Minerals .—The total value of mineral products for 1910 was 
$86,688,347. California was the second state in gold production 
with 988,853 fine oz., valued at $20,441,400. Gold jiroduction for 
1919 was 841,638 fine oz., valued at $i7,,398,2oo; silver 1,153,614 
fine oz., valued at $1,293,051. Copper production fell to 22,299,656 
lb., valued at $4,236,934, as compared with 47,674,660 lb. in 1918, 
valued at $11,775,(141. Lead production fell in 1919 to 4,455,161 lb., 
valued at $253,944, as compared with 13,372,049 lb. in 1918, valued 
at $506,087: quicksilver to 14,941 flasks, as compared with 22,621 
in 1918. The oil output for 1918 was 97,531,997 barrels. 

Manufactures .—The following preliminary figures show the 
growth in manuf.actures between 191421x1 1919;— 



1919 

1914 

EstablishmentB 

11,943 

10,057 

Persons engaged . 

396,999 

176.547 

Proprietors and firm members 

12,460 

10,429 

Wage-earners (average) 

243,794 

139.481 

Capital. 

?l.333,382, 0 (X> 

J 736 .io 5,455 

Wages. 

364.5231OOO 

105,612,681 

Cewt of materials . 

1,218,890,000 

447.474,531 

Value of product . 

1,981,443,000 

7t2,8cxj,764 

Value added by manufacture 

762,5.53,000 

265,326,2.33 


The principal industries in 1914 were canning and preserving, 
$61,162,849; petroleum refining, $55,527,651; lumber and timber 
products, $52,860,272; slaughtering and meat packing, $50,011,820; 
printing and publishing, $34,774,879; foundry and machine-shop 
roducts, $31,732,384; flour-mill and grist-mill products, $24,078,735; 
read and other bakery products, $21,855,181; butter, cheese, and 
condenseil milk, $20,466,^8; cars and general shop construction, 
and rtniairs by stcam-railway companies, $17,199,717; and beet 
sugar, $15,528,666. California rnnked ninth state in the total value 
of manufactured products; first in the canning industry and in the 
production of crude petroleum; second in petroleum refining, ex¬ 
ceeded only by New Jersey; and third in lumber and timber products. 

Communications .—In June 1910 the total railway mileage was 
7..S4.S m. of main track. The total mileage, Jan. 1 1919, was 8,268, 
or 5*31 m. per ifX) sq. m. of territory. The chief railways were 
the Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 (both 
trans-continental lines), and the San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake. Since 1910 there has been rapid improvement of high¬ 
ways. In that year for the first time bonds, amounting to $18,000,- 
000, were issued for developing an excellent system of roads. In 
1916 a second is.sue of $15,000,000 was made, and in 1919 the vo¬ 
ters adopted a con.stitutional amendment providing for the issue of 
$.fo,<KX),txx) to complete the projected system. By the close of 1920 
about $36,(x)o,(xx) had been expended. From June 1916 to June 
1920 the improved roads had been increased from about 1,127 m, 
toaliout 2,493 m.,and about 3,ofi7 m. of the project yet remained 
to be improved. The larger i>art of the system consisted of cement 
concrete base with thin bituminous top. Steamship communication in¬ 
creased rapidly during the period 1909-20. About $l2,(xx),(xx) was ex¬ 
pended on improving San Pedro Bay and the harbour of Los Angeles. 

Banking and Finance .—(.)n June 30 1920 of 723 bunks reixjrting 
the capital st(3ck paid in was $l5i,58s,(xx>, and aggregate resources 
$2499,597,000. Between 1912 and 1920 the number of national 
banks in the state increased from 231 to 310, and their total re¬ 
sources from $.561,2l4,o<x) to$i,(x)2,9.56,(xx). During the(Kime period 
the number of savings banks decrea.sed from 132 to 106; depositors 
increased from 597,159 to 853,530, and deposits from $407,006,665 
to $875,951,000. The average for ea<*h dcfiositor increased from 
$681.16 in 1912 to $1,026.27 in 1920. The cash in the state treasury 
July 1 1910 was $7,201,220. The receipts for the fi.sral year ending 
June 1911 were $18,843,8,54; expenditures $18,591,471. Total 
receipts for the fiscal year ending June 1919 were $50,132,900; ex- 
Iicndiutres $50,691,433. Gash on hand July 1 1919 was $14,140,661. 
On the .same date the assessed valuation on taxable property was 
$4,023 ,(kio,, 588. The net bonded debt was $44,138,500. 

Education.--Vrum 19:0 to 1917 the number of pupils enrolled in 
the public schools increased from .3.19,145 to 5(19,284, and teachers 
from 10,7(8) to 19,074. The value of school property in 1910 was 
$,38,661,761; in 1917 it w.as $92,800,821. Expenditures for public 
schools in 1910 were $6,(XX),(xx); in 1917 $34,133,122. In 1917 the 
average .salary in the elementary schools was $81.74 P**’t month; 
in the high schools $i ,473 per year. 

History .—Many amendments to the constitution were ratified 
during the decade 1910-20. Among the more important were 
those for the initiative and referendum, the rec.all (including 
the recall of judges), woman suffrage, the granting of larger 
ixiwers to the state railway commission, adoption of the short 
ballot, all these in 1911; in 1912 the provision of a uniform scries 
of text-books for use in elementary schools together with their 
free distribution. In 1914 a proposed prohibition amendment 
to the constitution was defeated. In 1014 and again in 1020 
the jiroposal of the T.egislature that a convention be called to re¬ 
vise the constitution was overwhelmingly defeated. Important 
legislation included a workmen’s compensation Act and the 
limiting of the hours of women's labour to 8 hours a day or 48 
hours a week (1911); an Act providing for the confinement and 
care of drug addicts (1912); mothers’ pensions; a blue sky law, 
designed to protect inve.stors against unscrupulous promoters; 
and the sterilization of persons twice imprisoned for sexual 
crime (1913); provision for absent voting by those engaged in 
national .service, for creating a .state council of national defense 
to cooperate with the Fe(lcriil Council of National Defense, 
and for the regulation of stages and automobiles, operating as 
common carriers over definite routes (1917); a compulsory 
part-time education law; vocational reeducation of workmen 
disabled in industry; raising of compulsory school age limit 
from IS to 16; creation of a department of agriculture; pro¬ 
vision of an industrial farm for the rehabilitation of fallen 
women; and ratification of Federal prohibition (1919). 

In Nov. iqio Hiram W. Johnson was elected governor. lie 
had travelled through the state, attacking the “special inter¬ 
ests,” particularly the Southern Pacific railway, which he accused 
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of improper influence in state legislation. His remarkable success 
in carrying through a comprehensive programme of legislation 
is shown by the passage of the measures referred to. When, 
following the break in the Republican party in igi a, the National 
.Progressive party was organized, Johnson was nominated for 
vice-president on the ticket with Theodore Roosevelt. In the 
succeeding election the results were extraordinarily close and 
long in doubt; Rooiievelt secured a plurality of 174 over Wood- 
row Wilson, the Democratic candidate, the popular vote being 
283,610 for Roosevelt and 283,436 for Wilson. In igi6 the 
popular presidential vote was almost equally close but reversed, 
466,289 for Wilson and 462,516 for Hughes, the former receiving 
a plurality of 3,773. At this election women voted in the pres¬ 
idential campaign for the first time. In 1920 the popular vote 
for president was 624,992 for Harding and 229.191 for Cox. In 
1916 Gov. Johnson was elected to the U.S. Senate, taking his 
seat on March 4 following. Beginning Oct. q 1911 attention 
was centred in the trial in Los Angeles of John J. and James B. 
McNamara, accused of dynamiting the Los Angeles Times 
building (Oct. g 1910), resulting in the death of 21 persons. The 
crime was one of a nation-wide series intended to prevent the use 
of non-union materials and non-union labour. The defendants 
were strongly supported by the American Federation of Labor. 
Later the accu.sed pleaded guilty, and James B. McNamara 
was sentenced to life imprisonment and John J. McNamara to 
imprisonment for 15 years. 

In 1913 the anti-Japanese feeling throughout the state cul¬ 
minated in the passage of the Webb Alien Land-Holding Act. 
In 1909 measures had been propo.sed in the Legislature aimed 
at preventing the ownership of land by Japaue.se, but at the 
request of President Roosevelt these were dropped. Similar 
measures were introduced in 1913, and on April 13 a measure 
to that effect passed the Assembly, containing language dis¬ 
pleasing to the Japanese Government. President Wilson at once 
communicated with Gov. Johnson, urging delay, and with the 
apprtival of the Legislature and of the governor, Secretary of 
State Bryan went to California to counsel moderation or delay 
in action. Bui another bill drawn up by Attorney-General Webb 
for the same purpose passed both Ilouscs of the Legislature on 
May 3 1913 and was signed by the governor May 10, to be 
effective Aug. 17. The first two sections of the W'ebb bill were 
as follows: (i) “ All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws 
of the United States may acquire, possess, enjoy, transfer, and 
inherit real property, or any interest therein, in this state in the 
same manner and to the same e.xtent as citizens of the United 
States, except as otherwise provided by the laws of this state. 
(2) All aliens other than those mentioned in section i may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and transfer real pro|)erty, or any interest 
therein, in the manner and to the extent and for the purjiose 
prescribed by any treaty now existing between the Government 
of the United States and the nation and country of which such 
alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise.” While this bill 
prevented the Japanese from acquiring land in the state, its 
supporters held that no treaty rights were infringed, and that 
Japan could not justly take offence at the language used. 

For several years S:in Francisco had been trying to secure 
part of the Hetch-Hetchy valley as a reservoir for furnishing 
water to the city. In 1913 a bill passi:d Congress, granting this. 
The question evoked much public discussion on both sides. 
Gifford Pinchot, the well-known conservationist, supported the 
project, while the naturalist, John Muir, strongly opposed it. The 
I’anama-Pacific International LxiJOsition, celebrating the open¬ 
ing of the Panama Canal, was held Feb.-Dee. 1915, at San 
Francisco. At the same time an exposition was held in San 
Diego, devoted chiefly to the display of California products. 
The state supplied to the army during the World War 112,514 
men (excluding officers). The subscriptions to the four Liberty 
Loans in order were $100,190,900, $159,362,100, $174,506,200, 
$291,126,700; to the Victory Loan, $186,702,950. 

Recent governors were James N. Gillett (Rep.), 1907-11; 
Hiram W. Johnson (Progressive Rep.), 1911-7; William D. 
Stephens (Rep.), 1917- 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF {see 5.22).—During the decade 
1910-20 the university of California grew to such an extent that 
in the latter year it stood foremost in number of students among 
American universities. In the degree-giving departments on 
Nov. I IQ20 the enrolment was as follows: at Berkeley, in the 
schools of Letters and Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Chemis¬ 
try, Commerce, Jurisprudence, Medicine (part). Education and 
Architecture, 8,726 undergraduates, of whom 4,757 were men 
and 3,960 women; and 943 graduates, of whom 484 were men and 
459 women; at San Francisco, in the Hastings School of Law, 
schools of Medicine (part). Dentistry, Pharmacy, Hooper Foun¬ 
dation for Medical Research, 656 students; at Los Angeles, 
in the southern branch (instruction in lower division), 872 
students, and in the teachers’ curricula, 1,108 students; making 
a total, less duplicates, of 11,197. There were in the university 
extension division courses 13,702; in the agricultural extension 
courses 5,625; in the summer session and intersession courses 
6,436, and on the University of California Farm 530, making a 
grand total, less duplicates, of 37,480. 

Between 1910 and 1920 many new buildings were erected, the 
mosi important being the Boalt Hall of Law (l911), costing $190,000, 

y arlly the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Josselyn Boalt a.s a memorial to 
udge Boalt and partly subscrifMsl to by the lawyers of California; 
Agriculture Hall (1912), costing $297,000; Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
Hall {1917). costing$7(K).ooo, and Hilgard H,ill (1917) costing $350,- 
000, Ixith buildings the gift of the people of California; Gilman llall 
for the Chemistry department (1917), costing $197,000; Sathcr 
Tower (1914), costing $200,000 Itesides $25,000 for bells; and the 
University I.ibrary, coniplcled in 1917 at a cost of $1,442,339.41, 
of which $730,000 wa.s be<|ueathe<l by Cdtarles Franklin Doe. The 
number of volumes in the library wa.s 427.930 in 1920. 

After twenty years of service Dr. Benj.imin Idc Wheeler resigned 
the office of pre.sident July 15 1919. and on Dec. 2 1^19 Dr. David 
P. Barrows, head of the department of Political Science, took his 
place as 9th president. Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hoarst, for 22 years a 
ri^ent of the university, died April 13 1919. Among her many 
gilts were the llearsl Mining Building. Ilearst Hall, scholarships 
amounting to more than $30,otK); contributions to the Anthropologi¬ 
cal museum, $l3o,(S>o; ami the swimming pool for women. The death 
of Henry Morse Sieithens, for 17 years a professor in the university, 
occurred in 1919. In his memory liis friends planned to erect a 
$300,000 Student Union building to lie known by his name, and also 
to raise a sum of money to support one or more travelling fellow¬ 
ships in Eurojic for university graduates in hi,story. 

The endowment of the university in 1920 was $7,255,92657, 
yielding a gross income of $368,821.04. 'J'he total assets, including 
real estate and improvements, were $23,117,236.62. From July i 
1919 to June 30 1920 the income of the university, from the l.f.S. 
Government, was $159,338.90; from state appropriations, $2,722,- 
904.37; from students’ ux!.s and deposits $594,210.96; from hnspi- 
t.als, infirmary ami the professional colleges $501,706.83; from depart¬ 
mental sales and miscellaneous receipts $546,432.09; from gifts 
fur current use $110,718.75; from gifts for buildings and equip¬ 
ment $302,265 82; and from gifts for endowment $530,343.86; 
making, with the income from endowment mentioned aliove, a 
total from all sources of $5,844,464.13. 

In the World War 4,158 men and 36 women connected with the 
university served with the colours. This number is exclusive of the 
S..A.T.C. unit at the universitv with 1,926 men anil 56 officers, and 
the Naval Unit with 498 men and nine officers. Fifty-four per cent 
of the enlisted personnel received commissions. Of the 121 faculty 
memliers in the service, 103 were commissioned. (D. P. B.) 

CALMETTE, GA5T0N (1858-1914), French journalist and 
writer, was born at Montpellier July 30 1858. He was educated 
at Nice, Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand and Mlcon, and after¬ 
wards entered journalism. In 1884 he joined the staff of the 
Figaro, and in 1804 became it.s editor. Calmette came mudi into 
public notice in 1913 and 1914 as the leader and inspirer of the 
bitter attacks on the policy of M. Caillaux. Almost every day 
the Figaro produced evidence of a damaging sort against the 
minister with the object of proving that he used his official 
position to facilitate speculation on the Bourse. The attitude of 
M. Caillaux in the Rochette case of 1911, in which it was alleged 
by the Figaro that the director of public prosecutions had been 
influenced by the ministry to delay the course of justice, was 
brought forward, and a newspaper campaign of extraordinary 
violence was the result. M. Caillaux was urged by some of his 
colleagues to take legal proceedings against his accusers, but 
declined. Some days later (March 17 1914) Mme. Caillaux 
called at the office of the Figaro and shot M. Calmette dead 
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with a revolver. The unfortunate journalist was well known for 
his interest in art, and possessed a fine collection of caricatures 
and engravings of the First Empire. 

CAMBOKi PAUL PIERRE (1843- ), French diplomatist 

{see 5.85), was appointed Frcncli ambassador in London in i8q8. 
His career at the London embassy was brilliant in the extreme. 
He was one of the leading artisans of the Entente Cordiale, 
and played a very important part in frustrating the efforts made 
by Germany to separate France and Great Britain in j 014 on the 
eve of the World War and in miiintaining good Franco-British 
relations during the peace negotiations. He resigned his post in 
Nov. 1920. 

His brother, Jules Martin Cambon (1845- ), had 

become French ambassador at Berlin in 1907, and was there 
when the World War opened. He reached France from his post 
in Berlin after a journey in the course of which he was subjected 
by the Germans to many indignities. He had been a close ob¬ 
server of Germany’s year-long preparations for war. He became 
General Secretary of the Foreign Office during M. Briand’s war 
term of office, a post which he occupied with distinction. He 
was also elected a member of the French Academy. 

CAMBRAI, BATTLE OF (1917): see artois, battles in; also 

TANKS. 

CAMBRAI-ST. QUENTIN, BATTLE OF (Aug. 26-Oct. 5 
1918).—The first stage of the British offensive in Aug. 1018, the 
battle of Amiens, had been successftdly accomplished, and the 
second stage, the battle of Bapaumc‘-T'eronne, was making 
good progress (see .Somiie, Batti.es of the) when it was consid¬ 
ered by Briti.sh G.II.Q. that on Aug. 25 (to use the words of 
Lord Haig) “ the proper moment had come for the third stage 
of the operations, in which the First Army should extend the 
flank of our at tack to the north. By driving eastward from Arras, 
covered on the left by the rivers .Scarpe and Sensee, the First 
Army would endeavour to turn the enemy’s positions on the 
Somme battlefield and cut his system of railway communications 
which ran south-westward across their front.” .See map, Plate 1 . 

I. Operations of the First Army {Aug. 3(>-Sepl. 36). —The 
forces at the disposal of Gen. Horne’s First Army for these opera¬ 
tions consisted of the I. and VIII. Coqts, to which the Canadian 
Corps was now added. This last-named formation began to ar¬ 
rive in the army area on Aug. 22, and was put into line on the 
right or southern wing of the army. Thus the front on Aug. 25, 
the eve of the offensive, was held as follows, from right to left: 
Canadian Corps (Currie) (2nd Canadian, 3rd Canadian and 51st 
Div. in line, 1st Canadian Div. in reserve); VIII. Corps (Hunter- 
Weston) (8th and 20th Div. in line, 24th Div. in reserve); and I. 
Corps (Holland) (55th and i6th Div. in line, 15th Div. in reserve). 
Of these forces, however, only those astride the Sctiqie, i.e. the 
Canadian Corps, were to be engaged, the main axis of the attack 
being the line of the Arras-Cambrai road; the two remaining 
corps were to stand fast, while making all endeavours to deceive 
the enemy and prevent him dispatching reenforcements to other 
threatened points. The VIII. and I. Corps therefore will not 
come again into this narrative. 

Facing the right of the First Army were the German I. Bavarian 
Reserve Corps astride the Scarpe and the II. Bavarian Corps as 
far south as the Arras-Cambrai railway. These two corps 
formed the right of the Seventeenth Army and had divisions in 
fine. Th^ held the old German trenches of 1916 from W. of 
Gavrelle in the N., by Fampoux, Feuchy, and Tilloy to Neuville 
Vitasse in the south. Behind them lay a succession of strongly 
fortified zones—first, the old British and German defences of 
1917 covering all the ground W. of the Coieul riwer; next the 
Fresnes-Rouvroy line and the Vis en Artois switches and 
finally the Drocourt-Queant line. To the E. of this, the last 
artificial position, there lay the strong natural defence line of the 
Canal du Nord covering Cambrai. The task upon which the 
First Army was about to embark was thus no easy one. 

The Canadian Bttack wasiin)i 4 d for 3 A.M. on Aug. 26—that is, 
well before dgw^f Some 4g;itAbks were available, and owing 
to the (of some (Of the corps artillery only 600 

guns covered-the advance, jfwo objectives were assigned, the 


first running E. of Fampoux and W. of Monchy and Wancourt, 
the second including Roeux, Monchy and Gu6mappe, while 
exploitation was to be carried out beyond this latter line 
as far as possible. 

The operation was carried out exactly as ordered. The Ger-. 
mans opposite the Canadians appear to have been warned of the 
attack and to have thinned out their front line, so that resist¬ 
ance was weak at first. Heavy fighting, however, took place for 
the second objective, particularly in the southern sector, where 
the 2nd Canadian Div. was operating; here the ridge E. of Wan¬ 
court and Guemappe was not finally secured till late at night. 
The 3rd Canadian Div. had pushed its troops beyond Monchy 
and up to the edge of Pelves by midday, while N. of the Scarpe 
the 51st Div., advancing at 9 A.M., occupied Fampoux and 
Gavrelle with little opposition. The Germans delivered counter¬ 
attacks S. of the river without success and at the end of the day 
the Canadians had penetrated into and maintained themselves 
within the enemy defences some two and a half miles to the E. 
of their starting points. 

The operations were continued during the following two days 
by the same divisions in line. The 3rd Canadian Div., moving 
off at 4:55 A.M. on the 27th, met with steadily increasing hostile 
resistance, chiefiy on the left in the -Scarpe valley; the 2nd Cana¬ 
dian Div. commenced its advance only at to a.m. Both made 
t>rogress, and by the evening had reached the line of the Sens6e, 
between Cheri.sy and Remy. The Canadians now found them¬ 
selves in front of the Fresnes-Rouvroy line, which in this 
.sector ran from N. of Ilendecourt by R6my and Boiry to 
Biache, and the capture of this hne was assigned as the objec¬ 
tive for the 28th. The divisions again advanced at different 
hours, the 3rd at 0 a.m., the 2nd at 12:30 P.M., and the brigades 
and battalions also attacked in succession from the left, thus 
enabling all the artillery available to unite in covering the ad¬ 
vance of each unit in turn. This method proved highly successful 
on the left, where by the end of the day the 3rd Div. was in 
possession of the Fresnes-Rouvroy line along its entire front; the 
2nd Div., however, despite valiant efforts, was unable to make 
much progress. 

That night the divisions in line were relieved, the ist Canadian 
Div. coming in on the right, the 4th British Div. on the left. 
The ne.xt few days were devoted to prcjiarations for the attack 
on the Drocourt-Queant line, timed for Sei>t. 1 but later post¬ 
poned to the 2nd. Artillery and bridging material were brought 
forward and wire-cutting commenced, while a series of partial 
infantry attacks took i>lace with the object of securing suitable 
jumping-off ground. The XXU. Corps (Godley) was now 
brought in on t he Canadian left ; the I ith Div. was put in on the 
N. bank of the Scarpe and the 51st and 8th taken over from the 
Canadians and VIII. Cori)s respectively; the 49th Div. was 
retained in reserve. As a re.sult of the local operations carried 
out on both banks of the river, Arleux and Plouvain fell into the 
hands of the XXII. Corps, and the Canadians completed the 
capture of the remaining German ]>ositions W. of the Drocourt- 
Qufant line. By the evening of Sept. 1 all was ready for the 
morrow’s attack. 

This was to be carried out by the ist Canadian Div. on the 
right, the 4th Canadian Div. in the centre, and the 4th British 
Div. on the left on the front from N. of Hendecourt to W. of 
Sailly, measuring some sJ m. in width. Five hundred guns and 
45 tanks were detailed off to assist. The first objective was to be 
the front and support lines of the Drocourt-Queant system; the 
second the W. bank of the Canal du Nord between the Arras- 
Cambrai road and the Scarpe, and the third a line just to the E. 
of that obstacle. The XXII. Corps a.stride the Scarpe was to 
secure the Canadian left. The XVII. Corps (Ferguson), on the 
left of the British Third Army, was to advance on the Canadian 
right, after the capture of the first objective, and by passing 
through the breach made by the Canadians to turn from the N. 
all the German defences in the vicinity of Queant, where the 
Drocourt-Qufiant line joined the main Hinde*btirg line. 

The attack began at 5 a.m., rapidly ovemOl aft resistance and 
by 9:15 A.M. had possessed itself of its first objective on all its 
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front. The Drocourt-Quiant front and support lines were thus 
in the hands of the Canadians after little more than four hours’ 
fighting. The operation had been twilliant in the extreme, but 
the exploitation proved more difficult, as neither tank nor artillery 
support was available in sufficient strength. As a result the ad¬ 
vance on the front of the 4th Canadian and 4th British Div. made 
no progress beyond the line south of Etuing-Dury. On the 
right, however, the ist Canadian Div. got forward beyond Cagni- 
court and ViUers and established its front some distance to the 
E. of these places. Meanwhile the XVII. Corps pushed the 57th 
Div. through the gap opened by the Canadians and swung down 
astride the Drocourt-Queant line towards its junction with the 
Hindcnburg line, which was at the same time assailed in front 
by the sand Division. Later in the day the 63rd Div. passed 
through to continue the advance; by nightfall the tangle of 
trenches and wire at the junction were in British hands and the 
villages of Qu&int and Pronville had also been wrested from the 
enemy. 

That night the German Seventeenth Army withdrew its two 
right corps in haste behind the Canal du Nord, where they again 
face<i round for a renewed stand. Their losses had been heavy; 
II divisions had been defeated with a loss of close on 11,000 
prisoners and many guns; the artificial defences had not held up 
or even appreciably checked the British advance, which now 
threatened to turn from the N. the whole of the Hindenburg line. 

Fortunately for the Germans ihe Canal du Nord proved a 
sufficiently formidable obstacle to give pause to the First Army’s 
progress. It was decided that that army should halt and recon¬ 
stitute for the present, as any further advance could only be 
carried out by a deliberate and carefully planned assault on the 
canal Line. This attack was not to take place till Sept. 27. 

In their operations between Aug. 26 and Sept. 3 the 10 British 
divisions of the First Army had defeated 13 hostile divisions, an<l 
taken from them over i 0 ,ooo prisoners and 200 guns. The right 
wing of the German Seventeenth Army had been forced to fall 
back some 12 m., abandoning in succession a scries of strong and 
well-fortified defensive systems, the loss of wliich had an instant 
effect on the situation to the south. 

2. Third Army’s Advance, to Hindcnburg Line (Sept. ,^26). 
As a result of the h'irst Army’s success the German Seventeenth 
.Army on Sept. 2 was ordered to fall back to the Hindenburg 
line, and to commence the move that same evening. By Sept. 8 
the two corps (III. and XIV. Reserve) which faced the British 
Third Army had completed their withdrawal and held the forti¬ 
fied front from Sains on the Canal du Nord by Havrincourt 
to just S. of Gouzcaucourt, with detachments to the W. of this 
line, established in the old British and German trenches of 1017. 

The British Third Army followed up the retreating enemy, 
being,impeded only by rearguards whose resistance was easily 
overpjfoie, and by Sept, g were once more in touch with the main 
botiyitfi the German Seventeenth Army along the whole of its 
frontxiiAt this perioil the lino was held from right to left by the 
V'. Cfi^s (Shute) (21st and 17th Div. in front Une, 38th Div. in 
reserve); the IV. Corps (Harper) (5th New Zealand and 37th 
Div. in line, 42nd Div. in reserve); the VII. Corps (Haldane) 
(62nd and 2nd Div. in line, ,3rd and Guards Div. in reserve); and 
the XVII. Corps (F'erguson) (52nd and 63rd Div. in line, 57th 
Div. in reserve). 

In order to obtain observation and jumping-o(T ground for the 
attack on the main Hindenburg system it was neccss-ary to clear 
the enemy from the positions still held by him forward of this 
hne. This was successfully accomplished in two operations, on 
Sept. 12 and Sept. 18. On the former of these dates the IV. and 
VI. Corps in the centre of the army advanced on a front of five 
miles between the Cambrai-Peronne and Cambrai-Bapaumc 
roads. The IV. Corps, attacking with the 37th Div. on the right 
and the New Zealand Div. on the left, occupied Trescault and 
the heights north of it, while the 62nd Div. of the VI. Corps 
carried Havrincourt after stubborn fighting and maintoincil it 
in face of a series of counter-attacks, delivered with fresh forces 
both on this and the following day. The 2nd Div. also made 
some progress to the N., effectively securing the flank of the 62nd 
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and keeping touch with the XVII. Corps, which had been held 
up ever since Sept. 2 on the W. bank of the Canal du Nord. 

Sept. 18 saw the V. Corps on the right of the Third Army 
attacking in its turn, in conjunction with the Fourth Army to 
the south. The 38th Div. was brought up into line for this 
operation on the left of the 17th, the 2rst Div. being on the right 
of the corps front. The attack was fairly successful, though the 
2i8t Div. was unable to attain all its objectives and the 38th 
Div. was held up in front of Gouzeaucourt, and a series of further 
minor attacks on the succeeding days proved necessary before 
the positions required for the general offensive against the main 
Hindenburg line were completely secured along the whole front 
of the Third Army. 

3. Advance of Fourth Army to Hindenburg Line (Sept. .J-ad).— 
The results of the fighting on the line of the upper Somme and 
the TortiBe at the end of Aug. and the beginning of Sept, had 
been such as to induce the German Second Army to give up all 
hope of putting up any further resistance W. of the Hindenburg 
line, and to order a withdrawal of its troops to that fortified 
position. Accordingly, from the morning of Sept. 4th, the 
British Fourth Army was able to make rapid progress along its 
whole front. The line at the beginning of this advance was held 
as follows: on the right was the Australian Corps (Monash) with 
the 32nd, ,i;th Australian and 3rd Australian Div. in line, and 
the ist and 4th Au.stralian Div. in reserve; on the left the III. 
Corps (Butler) with the 74th and 12th Div. in line and the 58th 
in reserve. Faring them the front of the German Second Army 
was held in order from the right by the LIV., XI. and LI. Corps; 
in aU, eight divisions. 

The first few dtiys of the British advance passed with little 
resistance from the enemy, who fell back rapidly under cover of 
the fire of light machine-guns anrl isolated field guns. British 
cavalry and cyclists found some scope for useful actmty and 
considerable progress was made. On .Sept. 8, however, the Ger¬ 
mans made a stand in the old British battle zone of March 21 ori 
the general line E. of Vermand to E. of Roisel-Epfehy. A scries 
of partial assaults by the various front-line divisions having had 
little result it became evident that a deliberate attack would be 
necessary to overcome this obstacle. Accordingly the army 
front was reorganized, the IX. Corps coming in on the right, 
taking over the 32nd Div., and putting the ist into line on its 
left, with the 61 h and 4bth in support. Gen. Rawlinson then 
proposed to undertake an operation on a large scale with the ob¬ 
ject of capturing the outer defences of the Hindenburg line along 
the whole front of the Fourth Army. These outer defences con¬ 
sisted of two strongly fortified fines, the first of which had been 
the German outpost line in the spring of 1017 and the British 
main line of rcsi.slance before March iqi8, and the second the 
British outpost line corresponding to this main line—a less 
formidable obstacle about a mile farther east. The capture of 
these defences, which would afford observation over the greater 
part of the main Hindenburg line proper, was of course an essen¬ 
tial preliminary t o any operation against the lat ter. 

Accordingly the period from Sept, ii to 17 was aevoted to 
pushing on the preparations for this projected attack. The line 
was advanced in several jdaces by means of strong fighting pa¬ 
trols, so as to run on the evening of the 17th from Holnon by 
Maissemy and Jeancourt to St. Emilie and W. of Ep6hy. By 
this time everything was ready for the general offensive, which 
was limed to commence at 5:20 a.m. on the i8th in conjunction 
with the First French Army to the S. and the Third British Army 
to the north. 

It was intended that the advance should be carried out in 
three stages, the final objective (which it was not considered 
must necessarily be reached on the first day) being the old British 
outpost line from Thorigny by Pontruet, W. of Bellicourt and of 
Bony to W. of Vendhuillc. This gave a front of attack of some 
14 m. in length and involved an average penetration of 3 miles. 
Twenty-three tanks joined in the attack, which was preceded by 
no bombardment but was covered by the fire of 078 guns. 

Generally speaking the operations of the Australian Corps in the 
centre were completely successful, those of the IX. and HI. 
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Corps in the wings less so. The IX. Corps, attacking with the 
6th and ist Div. in line, despite difliculties in assemlding its 
forces, reached its first objectives by 9 A.M., but the 6th Ditnsion 
was held up at Ilolnon, and was unable to maintain itself in 
Fresnoy, while the ist Div. got farther forward, but not as far as 
Pontruet. The corps lost heavily, though some prisoners and 
guns were taken. The Australian Corps (4th Div. on the right, 
ist on the left) also had heavy fighting, particularly in Levercuier 
village and the woods N. of it, before reaching its first objective, 
and was checked in front of the finui objective till darkness fell, 
when the last hostile defences W. of the main Hindenburg line 
were successfully secured under rover of night. Tlie captures of 
the corps came to over 4,000 prisoners and 87 guns; the attacking 
strength of the Australians was less than 6,000 and the casualties 
were just over 1,000 in aU. The III. Corps’ attack, carried out by 
the 74th, i8th, 12th and 58th Div. in line from the right, met 
with very stubborn opposition; the enemy were expecting the 
attack and fought well. As a result the i)rogress made was less 
than had been hoped; only the 74th Div. in fact attained the 
first objective. The i8th was checked after capturing Ronssoy 
and the 12th and 58th after taking Epehy; 2,300 prisoners were 
taken and 10 guns. 

It was decided, in view of the incomplete success attained on 
this day, that the IX. and III. Corps should continue the attack 
on the igth, while the Australians consolidated their gains. A 
scries of partial offensives were therefore undertaken on the 
succeeding days, on both wings of the army, but with little real 
result; neither corps could .su<cee<l in attitining the final object¬ 
ives of the first thiy’s .attack or clear the enemy entirely from the 
advanced defences of the Hindenburg line. 

Meanwhile it had been definitely deci<le<l by British G.II.Q. 
on Sept. 22 that that line should be attacked along the whole 
front from the Sensee to N. of St. Quentin by the First, Third 
and Fourth Armies. To the last named were assigned as reen¬ 
forcements the Xlll. Corps and the II. U.S. Corps; the for¬ 
mer was maintaincil in reserve, but the latter was combined with 
the Australian Corps and took over the left of its front and the 
right of the III. Corps front, relieving the ist Australian, 74th and 
i8th Div. by Sept. 25. The 74th and sSth Div. now left the 
Fourth Army, which had thus undergone a net increase from to 
to 14 divisions. 

During this redistribution the efforts of the IX. and III. Corps 
to gain further ground continued without cessation. Sept. 21 
and 22 saw some progreiw by the lat t cr formation, which was not, 
however, successful in completing the capture of the outer German 
defences before the right of its line was taken over by the 27lh 
and 30th U.S. Div., nor were the new arrivals who carried out 
their first attack in France on the 26lh and 27th able to advance 
the line to any real extent. On the other hand, during the period 
from Sept. 24 to 26 the IX. Corps, by repeated efforts, pushed 
their front to the E. of Gricourt and Pontruet, thus ensuring 
favourable conilitions for the forthcoming offensive on the right 
wing of the army. 

In the series of operations, described above, the Third and 
F'ourth British Armies had engaged 15 divisions against 20 of 
the German Second and Seventeenth Armies, and had taken 
from them close on 12,000 prisoners and 100 guns. 

4. Preparations for Attack against Hindenburg Line (Sept. 22^ 
26). —The Hindenburg line, which now faced the British armies, 
has been described in detail elsewhere; it will therefore suffice 
to say here that, together with the Masnieres-Beaurevoir line 
beyond it, it formed a fortified belt .some four to six miles in 
depth, and was in all respects one of the most formidable defen¬ 
sive positions known to history. Despite the risks of failure and 
the probable consequences of such a failure, from the political 
and moral as well as the military point of view, it was considered 
essential both byjlCigshal Fo^ and Lord Haig that the attack 
on it should berfMM|<f>u|ltn(ithat as soon as possible. In view 
of the fact Third British Armies were faced 

with strong Canal du Nord and the Scheldt canal, 

which it wasimMUpbAQiHarry prior to the general attack on the 
Hindelliburg li^B^ndthe latter obstacle, it was decided that 


these two armies should open their operations a day earlier than 
the Fourth Army, so as to draw off the German reserves from the 
front of that army, which htid to deliver the main attack and 
was faced with the most formidable defences. 

Accordingly the following orders were issued on Sept. 22: 
“ The First Army will attack on Sept. 27 with a view to captur¬ 
ing the heights of Bourlon Wood in the first instance. It will 
then push forward and secure its left on the Sensde river and 
operate so as to protect the left of the Third Army. The Third 
Army will operate in the direction of the general line Le Cateau- 
Solisraes. It will attack on Sept. 27 in conjunction with the 
First Army and will press forward to secure the Canal de I’Escaut, 
so as to be in a position to coftperate closely with the Fourth 
Army 011 Sept. 20. The Third Army will assist the Fourth Army 
with counter battery work on the enemy’s guns in the region La 
Terrifire-Villers OutrSaux. The Fourth Army, protected on its 
right flank by the First French Army, will deliver the main 
attack against (he enemy’s defences from Le Tronquoy to Le 
Catelet, both inclusive, operating in the direction of the general 
line Bohain-Busigny. The bombardment will commence on 
Sept. 27 and the a.ssault will be delivered on .Sept. 2 q.” 

5. First Army’s Advance to Camhrai (Sept. 2y-Oct. 2). —At 
the close of the operations E. of Arras at the beginning of Sept., 
the right wing of the First Army, consisting of the Canadian and 
XXII. Corps, stood S. of the .Sciirpe, f.acing the obstacle of the 
Canal duNord and the Sensee. Behind this strong line of defence 
the German Seventeenth Army had the I. Bavarian Reserve and 
the II. Bavarian Corps with five divi.sions in front line and about 
twice that number in support. The positions held by them were 
formidable to a degree; the Ctinal du Nord, although not com- 
plctedaloiig all itslength, was .some 100 ft. in width and its northern 
half full of water; all the bridges were destroyed, and the E. bank, 
which commanded the W., had been line<i with machine-guns 
and strongly wired. To the E. of the canal the Germans h.ad as 
successive defensive positions the Marquion trench line, running 
from Oisy by Marquion to the main Hindenburg line near Grain- 
court; the Marcoing line, covering Cambrai at a distance of some 
two miles from its outskirts; and the Scheldt canal, from the 
Sensee at Estrun by the western suburbs of the city to Marcoing, 
Creveca-ur and the south. 

The task in front of the First Army was thus an extremely 
difficult one; none the less it had to be tackled, and as early as 
Sept. IS the preliminary measures were taken in hand. The 
XXII. Corps took over the front from the Sensee southwards to 
the Arras-Carabrai road, and the Canadians relievetl the left 
of the Third Army as far as N. of Moeuvres. By this means the 
latter, who were to make the main attack, were brought opposite 
a portioit of the Canal du Nord, which was dry along a front of 
miles. The plan was to cross the obstacle here and then t o expand 
the front of attack to a frontage of some 9 m. by pushing out 
divisions fanwise to E., N.E. and N. It was hoped tHirt the 
assembly of the attacking troops in the restricted zone opposite 
the crossing point, the rapid bridging of the dry canal, and the 
pushing forward of guns to cover the farther advance, and of 
reinforcements, ammunition and supplies to support it, could all 
be carried out with the necc-ssary speed and security, although the 
difficulties to be faced were very great and tlic possible causes of 
contretemps numerous. 

Zero hour was to be 5:20 A.M. on Sept. 27. The 4th Canadian 
Div. was in line on the right, and the ist on the left, and were to 
carry out the first phase of the attack, as far as the line Fontaine 
Notre Dame-W. of Haynecourt-Sauchy L’Estrfe. Up to this 
line four successive objectives were assigned; from there onwards 
the second phase of the advance was to carry the assailants to the 
line of the Scheldt canal and the Sensde. During the pau.se be¬ 
tween these two phases the 3rd Canadian Div. was to come in on 
the right of the 4th, and the nth British Div. on the left of the 
ist, so that the second phase would be carried out by the 3rd, 
4th and ist Canadian and nth British Div. in that order from 
the south. • 

Punctually at the appointed time, at dawn on .Sept. 27, the 
assault was delivered. The crossing of the narrow defile over the 
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canal between Inchy and Moeuvres was carried out according to 
programme, thanks in large measure to the intensity of the 
barrage covering the operation. All the field artillery of the 
Canadian and XVII. Corps were firing on this area, and as a 
frontage of only g yd. was allotted to each gun the resistance of 
the enemy was speedily stifled. While the infantry pressed for¬ 
ward to carry the Marquion line bridges were swiftly thrown 
over the dry canal bed, and batteries went over at a gallop 
to take up their positions for supporting the farther advance. 
The first objective and part of the second were carried on time 
and without great difficulty, but the left of the ist Canadian 
Div., swinging to the left against Marquion, was checked 
for a time, until reBnforrements, including units of the nth 
Div., came up to complete the capture of the village and its 
defences. The second objective was in Allied hands by midday 
everywhere. Further progress was difficult, particularly on the 
right, where the 4th Canadian Div., which had outstripped the 
advance of the left of the Third Army, was held up by flanking 
fire and counter-attacks from the S., and was unable to do more 
than establish itself on the fourth objective by the evening, with 
its right thrown bark along the Bapaume-Cambrai road. On 
this line it was relieved during the night by the 3rd Canadian 
Div. Farther to the N., the first phase of the attack was suc¬ 
cessfully completed by 2 P.M., and it was found possible to com¬ 
mence the .second pha.se at 3:20 P.M. 

At this hour the ist Canadian and iith Div. moved forward. 
The former stormed Haynecourt, pressed up to and beyond the 
Douai-C.'amhrai road E. of that village, and maintained its 
position despite repeated and violent hostile efforts to regain the 
lost ground. The nth Div. also met with great success, and 
before nightfall was in possession of Sauchy Cauchy, Sauchy 
L’Eslrce, Oisy and Epinoy. 

The line therefore at the end of the day ran from just W. of 
Fontaine Notre Dame to the Douai-Cambrai road N.E. of 
Haynecourt, thence to Eitinoy and Oisy le Verger. Four thou¬ 
sand prisoners and too guns had been taken in this day’s advance 
of some 7,000 yd, in depth on a front of 1,3,000. The whole 
operation, investing as it did a most complicated and yet perfect 
combined action, had been a most brilliant success. 

It was decided that the attack should be continued on the 
28th, the 3rd and 4th Canadian Div. on the right and the 11th 
Div. on the left advancing at (> a.m., while the ist Canadian Div., 
which was farther advanced than they, followed suit only at 
8 A.M. The (Icrmans resisttal stoutly all along the line, but were 
unable to stem the drive. On the right the 3rd Div. cleared 
Fontaine Notre Dame and the 4th .Sailiy and were then held up 
for the time being in front of the Marcoing line, which, however, 
was completely cleared later in the evening by a renewed attack. 
The iSt Div. made little headway, but the irth Div. got well 
forward along its front and established itself from Epinoy to 
Aubencheut on the .Sensfie. Large captures were made besides 
the substantial gain of ground. 

At the same hour on the 2glh the infantry again went forward, 
the objectives being to complete the capture of the Marcoing 
line and the seizure of the Scheldt canal bridges W. and N. 
of Cambrai, The nth Div. made no progress, but the line on 
the rest of the front was advanced to the junction of the roads 
from Arras and Bajiaume in the suburbs of Cambrai and the 
line of the Douai-Cambrai road and railway, including the 
village of Sancourt. A certain amount of ground gained beyond 
the railway had to be evacuated before the violent counter-blows 
of the enemy against the left of the ist and then of the 4th Div. 

None the less neither side was prepared to give up the struggle. 
At dawn next day the 3rd and 4th Canadian Div. advanced once 
more with the object of securing the coveted bridges over the 
Scheldt canal, to be followed later by the ist Canadian and iith 
Div., which were to clear the peninsula between that canal and 
the Sensee. A certain amount of progress was made, the village 
of Tilloy being entered by the 3rd Div. and Blecourt by the 4th 
Div., but not all the.se gains could be maintained in face of re¬ 
peated hostile counter-attacks, and at the end of the day the line 
ran much as before on the front of these two divisions. The sec¬ 
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ond phase of the offensive as planned could not even be com¬ 
menced. Another effort was made on the morrow to complete 
the operation. It met with stubborn resistance from German 
divisions in line, now increased to ten. These endeavoured 
again and again to check the Canadian advance by blows 
against their left front and left from the direction of the con¬ 
fluence of the Sens6e and the Scheldt canal. The Canadian 
advance began at 5 a.m. and went well despite all obstacles. The 
3rd and 4th Div. attained their objectives—the line of the canal 
south of Ramillies and the road between that place and Cavil¬ 
lers. The ist Div. had even more desperate fighting before it 
succeeded in clearing Blecourt, Cuvillers and Bantigny, and 
when it had finally captured them a powerful thrust against its 
exposed left from the direction of Paillencourt forced back the 
Canadian line to the west of Cuvillers and Bantigny. Mean¬ 
while the nth Div. on the N., attacking in the afternoon, secured 
and held its objectives and thus eased the situation on that flank. 
On the evening of Oct. i the Canadian line ran from the western 
suburbs of Cambrai by Tilloy to the Douai-Cambrai railway W. 
of Blecourt and along that railway to the Sensfie. 

This was the final day of the Cambrai battle on the First 
Army front. After its exertions and achievements during the 
previous five days of incessant fighting the Canadian Corps was 
in urgent need of rest and refitment. It was therefore decided 
to postpone further attacks for a few days, until the effect of the 
Third and Fourth Armies’ advance in the S. should make itself 
felt. The results of the First Army’s battle were in any case 
satisfactory to a degree. 

Though Cambrai it.self only fell into Allied hands a week later, 
its fate was in fact sealed by the five days’ fighting which has 
just been narrated. During its course the First Army’s line had 
Ijcen advanced close on eight miles; its four divisions had driven 
back the 13 German divisions engaged by the Seventeenth Army 
on their front, and taken from them over 7,000 prisoners, 205 
guns and 050 machine-guns, besides inflicting losses in killed and 
woumled which cerlainly far outweighed their own casualties. 
The last German fortified system had been breached on this 
front and the first stage—and the most difficult stage—com¬ 
pleted of that triumphant advance which was to lead the First 
Army, in six weeks’ time, back to Mons. 

6. Assault of Third Army on HindcnburgLine (Sept. 

The front of the Third Army on the evening of Sept. 26 ran W. 
of V'illers Guisiain and Gouzcaucourt, E. of Trescault and Hav- 
rincourt to the line of the Canal du Nord S. of Moeuvres and 
along its W. bank to that village. From right to left along this 
front were the V. Corps (33rd, 21st and 38th Div. in line), the 
IV. Corps (sih and 42nd Div. in line. New Zealand Div. in 
support), the VI. Corps (3rd and Guards Div. in front, 62nd in 
support) and the XVII. Corps (52nd and 63rd Div. in front, 
S7th in support). Facing them the German Seventeenth Army 
held the Hindenburg system with seven divisions in front line. 

In view of the great strength of the defences in the southern 
section of the I'hird Army zone it was decided that there should 
at first be no attack by the V. Corps, but that the salient held by 
the enemy in that area should be left until the progress of the 
operations on either flank should endanger the garrison’s line of 
retreat. Accordingly the offensive of Sept. 27 was carried out 
by the Third Army with its three leftmost corps only. 

The task of the IV. and VI. Corps was to clear the Hindenburg 
front and support lines on either side of the Ribecourt valley as 
far E. as Highland Ridge (running N. from Villers Plouich) and 
the spur overlooking Marcoing from the west. Five objectives 
were laid down, and exploitation was to be carried out beyond 
the final one to Welsh Ridge (N. of La Vacquerie) and the 
Scheldt canal. The XVII. Corps was first to carry the Hinden¬ 
burg system on its front and then to advance to the line Grain- 
court-Anneux, with exploitation if possible as far as Cantaing- 
Fontaine Notre Dame. Zero hour was at 5:20 a.m. 

The 5th Div. of the IV. Corps moving off at that hour early 
met stubborn resistance and suffered from flanking fire from the 
south. Beaucamp was not taken till 11:30 a.m. after hard fight¬ 
ing, and then had to be surrendered again late in the evening to a 
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heavy counler-allack. In consequence the right wing of the 
42nd Div. was somewhat checked in its advance, and whereas 
the left of that division, starting off at 7:52 a.m., was weil beyond 
its third objective by midday the right wing had only just com¬ 
pleted the first stage of its advance. By 2;JO p.n. the left of the 
42nd in conjunction with the right of the 4th Div. (VI. Corps) 
had captured Kib^court, but the final stages of the advance 
had to be postponed till next mormng. 

The VI. Corps met with more success. The 3rd Div., over¬ 
running the hostile defences with little difficulty, shortly after 
midday seized Flesquieres and Ribecourt and established itself 
east of these villages, where the 62nd Div. passed through to 
continue the advance and carried the line to the outskirts of 
Marcoing, thus attaining all the corps’ objectives for the day. 
On the left the Guards, despite heavy losses from flanking fire 
against their left, owing to the fact that the XVII. Corps was 
unable to keep up with their rapid progress, pressed forward 
between Flesquifires and Graincourt and reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Premy chapel (N.W. of Marcoing). They were relieved 
by the 2nd Div. on that evening. 

The XVII. Corps had first to clear the W. bank of the Canal 
du Nord W. of Graincourt before it could attempt to pass it and 
get forward to its day’s objectives. The right division, the 52nd, 
successfully carried out this operation with a portion of its forces, 
while other units crossed the canal on the right in conjunc¬ 
tion with the 63rd Div., and met witli severe resistance. It was 
not till late in the afternoon that Anneux and Graincourt fell 
into Allied hands and the 57th Div. passed into first line for the 
further advance on Cantaing, which proved to be impracticable 
before nightfall. 

On the night of Sept. 27, then, the Third Army front ran from 
W. of Bcaucamp by Ribecourl, Premy chapel and Anneux to W. 
of Fontaine Notre Dame, where it connected with the right of 
the Canadian Corps—a maximum penetration of some 3] m. 
from the jumping-off line. Operations were resumed next day. 
The IV. Corps began its attack at 2:30 a.u. under cover of dark¬ 
ness; Bcaucamp was once more secured, Highland Ridge was 
carried by storm, and parties pushed forward to Welsh Ridge 
which was cleared of the enemy by 6 p.u. The VI. Corps, 
attacking with the 62nd and 2nd Div. as soon as it was light 
enough to see, cleared the Germans from the W. bank of the 
Scheldt canal and established itself on thelineMarcoing-Noyellcs; 
it was found impo.s.siblc, however, to get over the canal at the 
moment. The line of the canal was also reached on the XVII. 
Corps’ front, E. of Cantaing, and her parties succeeded in getting 
over the obstacle and establishing themselves there despite the 
counter-attacks of the enemy. 

September 20 saw the V. Corps on the Army right joining in 
the attack in conjunction with the Fourth Army to the south. 
Little progress was made in this sector, but on all the rest of the 
front considerable results were achieved. The IV. Corps, ad¬ 
vancing with the sth Div. on the right and the New Zealanders 
on the left, carried Gonnelieu and Banleux in the right section, 
securing a bridge-head at Creveemur in the left section of its 
zone of attack. The VI. Corps to its left had passed the canal in 
force before the end of the day and established itself to the E. of 
Masnieres; the XVII. Corps also got the 63rd Div. over the 
obstacle, while the S7th Div. on the left cleared the^arcoing 
line between the canal and the Bapaume-Cambrai road and 
pushed on to the outskirts of the city itself. 

On Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 the advance was continued, but more 
slowly and with greater difficulty. The Germans, menaced on 
either flank, as had been foreseen, withdrew from their salient 
on the V. Corps’ front, and the latter were able to get forward to 
the canal line and commence preparations for iWeing it. The IV. 
Corps secured its footing on the E. bank about Crcvecaur, 
while the VI. Corps occupied Rumilly after two attempts, and 
the XVll. Corps on the left flank reached the suburbs of Cara- 
brai on both banks of the Scheldt canal. 

The battle on the Third Army front was now over. The 
Hindenburg line had been breached on a front of nine miles, and 
an average advance of seven miles effected in the face of the most 


formidable obstacles, both natural and artificial. Thirteen Ger¬ 
man divisions had been forced to give ground before 12 British, 
and had left behind them many prisoners and guns during the 
five days’ fighting. The fate of Cambrai was sealed and only 
a part of the incompletely constructed Masnieres-Beaurevoir 
line, already broken in its northern sector by the Third Army 
and in its southern sector by the Fourth Army, was left as a 
dyke to stem the further British advance. That line, as the at¬ 
tack of Oct. 8 was to show, was destined to prove quite insuffi¬ 
cient to hold ui) those troops who had stormed the immensely 
powerful defences of the Hindenburg system. 

7. Storming of Hindenburg Line by Fourth Army {Sept, 27- 
Oct. 5).—The forces at the disposal of the Fourth Army for the 
attack of the formidable defences of the Hindenburg line on the 
front of 12 m. from Sclcncy to Vendhuille consisted of the IX. 
Corps (Braithwaite) (ist and 46th Div. in line, 32nd in support); 
the com|)osite American-Australian Corps (Monash) (27th and 
30th U.S. Div. in line, Jth and 3rd Australian in support, 2nd 
Australian in reserve); and the Ill. Corps (Butler) (12th and s8th 
Div. in line, i8th in support). The IX. Corps’ zone of attack 
included the Canal du Nord and the defences on either side of 
Bellenglise, while that of the composite corps was the canal tun¬ 
nel on either side of Bellicourt. The III. Corps had the subsidi¬ 
ary role of covering and securing the left flank of the composite 
corps. The first objective a.ssigned to be captured by the divi¬ 
sions in line included the Hindenburg system on both banks of 
the canal and the Hindenburg reserve line a mile to the E.; once 
these had been secured the supporting divisions were to pass 
through and carry the List line of defence, the Masnieres- 
Beaurevoir line, between the latter village and Le Tronquoy. 

The German Second Army, facijig the Fourth Army, consisted 
at this time of the LIV., IV. Reserve and LI. Corps in line, and 
the XI. Corps in reserve. The III. Corps on the right of the 
German Eighteenth Army was also partly on the Allied front. 
Ninety-eight divisions were in line and others in support, but 
neither physically nor morally were these troops all that could 
be desired. Moreover, though they must have been well aware 
that an attack was coming, the date and time were unknown 
and remained unknown till the moment of the assault. 

The preliminary bombardment commenced at to P.M. on 
Sept. 26 and went on for 56 hours; about 1,600 guns of all 
calibres took part in it, yet so formidable were the hostile de¬ 
fences that the task of the infantry still remained one of great 
difficulty. This was enhanced by the fact that only in certain 
sectors where the canal passed under the Bellicourt tunnel was 
it possible to emjjloy tanks, of wliich some 130 were allotted to 
the left of the IX. Corps and to the Composite Corps. 

Nevertheless, when the infantry broke forward to the attack 
at ShS."! A.m. on Sept. 2p under cover of the morning mist their 
advance made rapid progress. 

On the IX. Corps front, while the 6th Div. on the right se¬ 
cured the army flank about Gricourt, the 46th Div. overran all 
obstacles in its front, swam or crossed the canal, stormed Bcl- 
Icnglise village and the defences beyond, and by 3 P.M. was in 
possession of its objectives everywhere. At the cost of only 800 
cu.sualtics it had penetrated some 3^ m. deep into the most 
formidable part of the hostile fortress, routed the four enemy 
divisions in its front and taken 4,200 prisoners and 70 guns. It 
was perhaps the most astonishing single feat of arms in the World 
War. The 32nd Div. passing through found its task much sim¬ 
plified, and before nightfall had carried the Hindenburg reserve 
line on practically the whole of its front, taking a further 800 
men and 20 guns in its advance. 

Farther to the left, however, matters had gone less well on the 
front of the composite Australian-American Corps. Gallantry 
and inexperience induced the U.S. Div. in the front line, 
handicapped from the start owing to confusiion in the prelimi¬ 
nary assembly of their units, to push too far forward without 
making sure of the ground in their rear. The supporting Austra¬ 
lian divisions therefore found themselves in a difficult situation, 
which was only redeemed by hard and skilful infantry fighting. 
On the right of the corps sector the sth Australian Div. finally 
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got as far forward aa the Hindcnburg reserve line about Nauroy; 
but the 3rd Australian Div. on the left could make little headway 
from its starting line, and the hostile defences about Bony re¬ 
mained intact. 

On the left flank of the army the III. Corps was able to fulfil 
satisfactorily the subsidiary r6Ie assigned to it. 

Despite the comparative failure of the Composite Corps the 
attack had on the whole been a brilliant success, seven Allied 
divisions having defeated nine enemy divisions ensconced in 
immensely powerful works, capturing from them 5,300 prisoners 
and 100 guns and effecting such a wide breach in the last German 
line of defence that its complete capture in a few days was as¬ 
sured. 

Gen. Rawlinson decided that the offensive should be continued 
on the 30th, the U.S. Div. being withdrawn from line for the 
present. The IX. Corps was to round off its success on the right 
by clearing the Thorigny area on the near bank of the canal, and 
occupying the ground on its front as far as the Masnicres-Bcau- 
revoir line; the Australians were to secure the remainder of the 
first day’s objectives in its sector between Bellicourt and Vend- 
huille, while the III. Corps would occupy the latter village to 
cover their left. The IX. and III. Corps were able to carry out 
this programme without serious difficulty; but the Australians 
again met with stubborn re.sistance, and at the end of the day, 
though their right division, the 5th, had cleared the greater part 
of the Hindenburg reserve line, the 3rd Div., on the left, working 
up the Hindenburg line from the S., had been able to get no 
farther than S. of Bony. The completion of the operation there¬ 
fore was deferred till (let. i, when the .3rd Australian Div., after 
fighting all night, succeeded by a combined attack from W. and 
S. in clearing the Hindenburg line entirely and pushing forward 
to the edge of Le Catelet. 'I'he IX. Corps also had a successful 
day; the 32nd Div., advancing in conjunction with the 5th 
Australian Div., cleared Jonconrt and Rstrees and breached 
the Maanieres-Beaurevoir line on a mile front E. of the former 
village. Thi.s hold was maintained till next day, despite desperate 
hostile efforts to recover the lost ground; two British attacks on 
Sequehart were, however, repul.scd. 

During the first two days of Oct. the army front was redistrib¬ 
uted in preparation for the general offensive to be undertaken 
on the 3rd against the last defensive position left to the enemy— 
the Miisnieres-Beaurevoir line. On the evening of the and the 
line was held by the IX. Corp.s on the right, with all three divi¬ 
sions, ist, 32nd and 46th, in front line; the Australian Corps 
with the and Australian Div, in front line; and the Xlll. Corps, 
with the soth Div. in line, and the asth and 6Alh in support. The 
orders were for the IX. Corps to take Sequehart and Ramicourt 
and push forward to Montbr€hain; for the Australians to occupy 
the line from W. of Ramicourt to S.VV. of Beaurevoir and then to 
seize the latter place and Ponchaux; and for the XIII. Corps to 
clear Gouy and Le Catelet. 

Zero hour was at 6:5 a.m. on the 3rd, The IX. Corps on the 
right had heavy fighting, and after attaining their final objec¬ 
tives about 10:30 A.K. were counter-attacked repeatedly and 
forced to relinquish Montbrehain and some of the ground gained 
to the south. The Australian Corps also successfully attained 
its first objectives, though not till later in the evening, so that 
the exploitation of their success on this day proved out of the 
question. The main object of the day's attack had, however, been 
completely achieved, for along all the front of these two corps 
the Masniere.s-Beaurevoir line was in Allied hands. The XIlI. 
Corps on the left established itself in Gouy and Le Catelet by 
midday, and though a strong hostile counter-attack recovered 
the former village for a time the ground lost was regained before 
the nightfall. 

After a redistribution of the front the operations were resumed 
on the 4th. The main task fell to the Xlll. Corps, but little 
progress was made in that sector, as the enemy, who was be¬ 
lieved to be preparing for a withdrawal eastwards, resisted 
stubbornly around Beaurevoir to cover his retirement. The Aus¬ 
tralian and IX. Corjis also had little result to show for their 
efforts. Oct. 5th, however, saw the successful completion of the 
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programme, the XIII. Corps taking possession of Beaurevoir 
with the asth Div. and pushing the soth Div. on its left wing 
well north of Gouy towards Aubencheul in conjunction with the 
right of the Third Army, while the Australians secured Mont- 
br6hain. It was to be their last feat of arms in the World War, 
and they had the satisfaction of knowing, as they left the line on 
the 6th, that the last fortifications of the Germans on the Fourth 
Army front had fallen, and that the way was clear into the open 
country beyond. 

During the period between Sept, ag and Oct. 5 the Fourth 
Army’s la divisions had completely defeated ao enemy divisions, 
driving them from a succession of defensive lines of unexampled 
strength and taking from them close on 15,000 prisoners and lao 
guns, and could claim for themselves with justice a preponderat¬ 
ing share in the decisive victory of the war. 

8. Results of the Battle .—The results of the battle may be thus 
summed up: 35 British divisions had been engaged against 79 
German divisions. The latter had been forced to retreat some 
ao m. on a front of 30, and had lost 67,000 prisoners, 680 guns 
and vast quantities of other material, besides their killed and 
wounded. The formidable defensive system on which the German 
Higher Command, apparently with good reasons, reh'ed to hold 
up the Allied advance until the winter should give pause to active 
operations and secure for their hard-driven troops and war- 
weary people a little respite from their trials and disillusion- 
ments, had been burst into fragments, and there was left for 
German arms no further resource for staving off disaster. 

CAMBRIDGE, England (icc 5.go),— The architectural amen¬ 
ities of the town, as distinct from the university, were increased 
by the County Hall in Hobson Street (igts), a Wesleyan church 
at the corner of King Street and Short Street (1913), and a 
handsome gate-house to the Leys .school (1014)- A national 
plant-breeding institute was in course of completion on the 
Huntingdon Road in 1921. 

Ttte University .—In spite of the incidence of the World War, 
the peri<Kl toio to igzi, viewed as a whole, must rank as one 
of great activity in the history of Cambridge University. On 
constitutional proposals of more than ordinary moment, such 
as those of conferring greater legislative power on resident 
university and college teachers with the partial disfranchise¬ 
ment of the Senate and the electoral roll (igio and 1920) or 
the admission of women to all academic privileges (igao), 
the university maintained a conservative attitude, but in 
matters secondary only to these in importance it followed a 
policy of continuous and thorough-going reform. The courses 
of study for honours and, more especially, for pass men under¬ 
went considerable revision. After prolonged deliberations, Greek, 
as a compulsory subject, was dropped from, and other note¬ 
worthy changes were effected in, the Previous Examination 
(igig); the regulatiotis governing the pass degree were entirely 
remodelled (loao); several of the honours examinations, notably 
the chissical tripos and the oriental languages tripos, were 
reconstituted with a division into two parts, the first of which 
does not normally carry the B.A. degree with it. New triposes 
were established in anthropology (1913) and geography (1919), 
while the mediaeval and modem languages tripos, greatly en¬ 
larged in scope, was split into the modem and mediaeval languages 
tripos and the English tripos (1917). The university further 
recognized the value of graduate studies by establishing the 
degrees of Ph.D. (1919), and of M.Litt. and M.Sc. (igao). 
A series of enactments (1Q12-4) made several changes in the 
mode of procedure to the degree of D.D. and threw it ojjen to 
others than those in Holy Orders of the Church of England. 

The increasing diversity of studies resulted also in the establish¬ 
ment of new professorships, readerships and boards of studies; 
professorships of English Literature (1910), Genetics (igra), 
Biochemistry (1914), Italian (igtg). Naval History (tgig), French 
O919), Physics (1919), Aeronautical Engineering (1919), and 
Physical Chemistry (igao); readerships in Spanish, Modern His¬ 
tory, Geography, Agriculture, AgriciilturarPhysiology, Physiology, 
Morphology of Vertebrates, Petrology, Pharmacology, Electrical 
Meteorology and Estate Management; Special Bo.ards for Archi¬ 
tectural Studies (1912) and Psychological Studies (1920). Trinity 
I College offered in 1921 to establish a preClcctorship in Geodesy. 
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Aids to learning and research of a more material nature were 
provided by the erertion and augmentation of numerous institutes. 
The enpneering labttratory on the north side of Downing Str^-t 
was twice enlarged and finally removed to a completely new site 
behind Scroopc Terrace, Trumpington Road (igao-i). Hart of 
the buildings thereby vacated, as well as new ones erected close to 
them, were taken over by the neighbouring chemical laboratories. 
On the south side of Downing Street sites were found for the school 
of agriculture (1910), the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(ioio-,5), the psychological laboratory (iQi.'i), the physiological 
laboratory (1914', the forestry schtKil (t9i4), the Multeno In¬ 
stitute. of Animal Parasitology (1921) and a low temiierattire sta¬ 
tion for research in biochemistry and biophysics (not completed 
in 192 1). The Arts school, off Hcne’t Street, a fine brick building 
faced with stone, designed by C. Hubbard, which contains a numiier 
of lecture rooms and also houses several departmental libraries, 
was opened in tgil. In that year the university accepted the 
Government’s proposal to take charge of the solar physics obser¬ 
vatory, then at South Kensington, and the necessary accommodation, 
in close proximity to the existing observatory on the Madingley 
Road, was completed in lots. Field laboratories in connexion with 
the agrirultnral department, situated on the Milton Road, came 
into use in 1910-1. . - . . 

Emmanuel College and Queens’ College, to the north of their 
older buildings in either case, added to their fabric; (’heshunt C ollege 
found permanent quarters at the west cml of Bateman St reet (1915), 
and the chapels of Sidney Sussex and Corpus Christ! College were 
enlarged and redecorated. 

Effects of the War .—^'fhe immediate effect of the World War on 
Cambridge University (16,000 alumni of which were engaged on 
active service) was enormously to reduce the numbers of teachers 
and students. (There were 3,263 undergraduates in the Michaelmas 
term of 1913, 1,658 in Michaelmas term I9t4t 3^8 in Michaelmas 
term 1917.) The place of those who had gone was, spatially, taken 
by profeasors and students from the Belgian universities, by Serbian 
school-boys and students, by nurses attached to the First Eastern 
General hospital (T), first set up in Nevile’s Court, Trinity College, 
in Aug. 1914, and then (1914-9) on the cricket-field of King’s and 
Clare,' and, most effeelivcly, by cadet battalions and officers 
attending staff courses. The absorption of many university teachers 
by Government departments anti the firsL-luind acquaintance with 
academic training gained by a still larger number of sciwants of the 
Crown greatly advanced the coiiperation between university and 
State, wWh had already begun practically with (lovernment grants 
to the schools of agriculture and forestry and to the various depart¬ 
ments concerned with the instruction of medical students (igt^)- 
The cessation of hostilities did not effect any weakening of this tie: 
the Admiralty, the Air Ministry and the War Office (on behalf of 
the Royal Engineers and Signal Corps) organized temporary and 
permanent training schemes in Cambridge for officers, to afford 
them immediate acquaintance with the latest developments in the 
science of their respective railings. When the university, con¬ 
fronted with a serious decline in the value of money and an abnormal 
number of students (4,363 undergradimtes in Michaclma.s term 1919, 
4,883 in Michaelmas term 1920), was left with the unpleasant alter¬ 
natives of a serious financial deficit or an equally serious diminution 
of its educational efficacy, the Government accorded it (1919), as 
a kind of off-set to the indebtedness it had incurred, a temporary 
annual grant of £30,000, pending the report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion which had been appointed. (B- W. D.) 

CAMERON, JAMES DONALD (1833-1918), American poli¬ 
tician (see s-ios), dietl at his country home, Lancaster co., Pa., 
Aug. 30 1Q18. 

CAMEROON (Fr. Cameroun, Ger. Kamcrun; see 5.no). By the 
Franco-German agreement of Nov. 4 igii some 107,200 sq. m. 
of French Equatorial Africa were added to the German pro¬ 
tectorate, while 6,450 sq. m. of Cameroon in the Lake Chad 
region were ceded to France. An Anglo-German agreement of 
March 11 1913 settled the frontier of Nigeria and Cameroon 
between Yola and the Cross river. By the agreement with 
France the area of Cameroon was increased from about 191,000 
sq. m. to 292,000 sq. m. and the pop. from some 2,600,000 to 
about 3,300,000. In 1913 the white inhabitants numbered 1,871, 
of whom 1,643 were German. 

The additions to Cameroon were “ compensation ” to Ger¬ 
many for the assumption by France of a protectorate over 
Morocco (see Atoica, History). They included two tongues of 
land running S.E. from the main bulk of the protectorate, one 
along the valley of the Sanga to its junction with the Congo, the 
other reaching the Ubangi. Cameroon thus obtained contact 
with Belgian Congo and full access to the navigable waters of the 
Congo basin, while the Trench colony of Middle Congo was cut 
into fragments. The (ransfer of territory took place in 1912 and 
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the Germans established military and trading posU both on the 
Congo and Ubangi. There had been, however, insufficient time 
to develop the newly acquired territories before the World War 
put an end to German sovereignty. 

Progress was made during i907-t3 in the ilcveloprnent of the 
economic resources of the country, which consisted principally of 
palm kernels and palm oil, rubber, cocoa, ivory, timber and live 
slock. Forests cover some 50,(xx) si), m. of the country and over 
60% of the wood is of commercial value. The plantations of cocoa 
and rubber largely increased and a beginning was made in coffee¬ 
growing. The value of trade, imports and exports, was about 
£.3,000,000 in 1913, compared with £1,700,000 in 1907. Revenue 
continueil to be below the cost of administration, the figures for 
191,3-4 being: revenue £56.5,000, expenditure £863,000. Deficits 
were made good by grants from the German treasury. Some Jirog- 
ress was made in railway construction, two main lines being under¬ 
taken. The first started from Duala, in the Cameroon estuary and 
the principal port, and went S.E. by Edea towards the central 
plateau; the second started from Bonaberi, on the Cameroon 
ratiiary opiiosite Duala, and. skirting Mt. Cameroon, was designed 
to go N.E. towards Lake Chad. In 1913 a direct cable from 
Duaki to Germany was opened and in 1914 wireless telegraphic 
stations were erected. 

Under Dr. T. Seitz’s governorship (1007-10) the adminis¬ 
tration endeavoured to remedy the worst abuses in native affairs, 
and revolts bcc.ame less frequent. The Moslem Fulii chiefs in 
the northern region were patronized and comparatively little 
interfered with, slavery being continued. Dr. Seitz, on his 
transference to South-West Africa, was succeeded by Dr. 
Glfim, who in 1912 gave place to Herr Ebermeier, the last 
German governor. He was assisted by a council on which sat 
three nomuiatcd representative merchants. The seat of Govern¬ 
ment was at Buea, on the slope of Ml. Cameroon. 

Cameroon was invaded in Sept. 1914 by British and French 
(native) troops under the command of Maj.-Gen. Dobell sup¬ 
ported by H.M. SS. “ Cumberland,” “ Challenger ” and ” Dwarf ” 
under the command of Capt. Cyril Fuller, R.N. Duala was 
slielled and thereupon evacuated, and the last German garrison 
surrendered in Feb. 1916. 

After' the conquest of the protectorate the country was 
provisionally divided into areas administered respectively by 
French and British authorities. At first the British administered 
the Duala region, but it and the whole estuary of the Cameroon 
river was subsequently transferred to French control, the British 
retaining charge of the jiort of Victoria, the hill-station at Bu&i, 
anil a strip of territory averaging 70 to 80 m. in width from W. 
to E. flanking the E. boundary of Nigeria. The Supreme 
Council, sitting in Paris on May 7 1010, gave the mandate for 
Cameroon to France and Great Britain. By an agreement be¬ 
tween those Powers concluded on July 4 ioi9 Britain finally 
retained the strip of ex-German territory bordering Nigeria. 
This British strip included in the south Mt. Cameroon and in 
the north Dikoa and the adjacent parts of “ German ” Bomu. 
’The rest of Cameroon, 166,500 sq. m. out of the 191,000 sq. m. 
of the protectorate as constituted in 1910, fell to France, ff hose 
districts which the French had been comiielled to cede to 
Germany in ion were reincorporated in French Equatorial 
Africa and formed no part of the mandated territory. In the 
mandated area no discrimination in respect to trade could be 
made in favour of French citizens as against nationals of other 
states, members of the League of Nations. 

During 1020 a provisional boundary was determined by 
British and French officers who met at various points and this 
was to remain in force until a commission could be entrusted 
with the final work of demarcation. 

The southern portion of the British area was constituted a 
province of Nigeria under the administration of a senior resident. 
The remainder of the territory is incorjjorated for administrative 
purposes in the provinces of Muri, Yola and Bornu, to which 
portions of it adjoin; but in every imstance the accounts of the 
occupied area are kept separate from those of Nigeria in order 
that detailed accounts showing the revenue collected and the 
expenditure incurred can at any moment be produced. 

Politically the moat important additions to territory under Brit¬ 
ish rule are the Emirate of Dikoa, which has been reunited to 
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“ Government of Nigeria; and it was intended \ 
tnat as soon as a convenient opportunity offered they should be 
disposed of by auction, the proceeds being cretiited to the repara¬ 
tions account. At Victoria the Germans had established a small 
nut very beaiitiful and valuable botanical garden which the Gov¬ 
ernment of Nigeria is taking steps to maintain. 

With the eweption of the area covered by the plantations, the 
sphere occupied by the British in the Cameroons is very little 
developed. Internal means of communication are of the most 
primitive description; sea communications with Calabar are irregu¬ 
lar; the iiopulation is not large; and the administration of the area 
imposes an annually recurring charge upon the Government of Ni¬ 
geria. In lyai this amounted to ^67,000. It was believed that 
the mandate for this territory would be issued in 1922. 

During 1019-20 the French, who retained the name of Cam¬ 
eroon (in its French form), organized a regular administration. 

I he mandated area was given financial and administrative 
autonomy, but to ensure unity of policy in common interests the 
commissioner of Cameroon had the right to a seat on the council 
of the governor-general of French Equatorial Africa. Cameroon 
was divided into 12 circonscriptions with Duala (pop. about 
:8,ooo) as capital. In jVIay 1921 the capital was transferred to 
Yaunde—a town of ,?o,ooo Inhabitants, occupying a compara¬ 
tively healthy and central position on the central plateau, and 
110 m. S.b.E. of Duala. A route for the extension of the railway 
from Duala to Yaunde was surveyed. In 1920 railhead was at 
Eseka, some 45 m. short of Yaunde. The revival of trade after 
the World War was slow; but in 1920 the combined value of 
imports and exports was roughly estimated at over £2,000,000. 

Sre I. von Puttkamer, Cotti/erneurj/uAre (1915); E. Zlmmermann, 

Neukamerun (191 “i); L. Hause, Durch:t unbekannte Kamerun (loi^); 

P- CaWen. The Cameroons (1917); G. Briicl, L'Afriaue Kquato- 
rtale FrawfatJC (1918). Agood general map on the scale of i/2.f)oo,- 
OCX) was issued by the French colonial ministry in 1920. (F. R. C.) 

The Campaikn of 1914-8.—On the opening of the World 
War, Cameroon was invaded independently by such trooiis— 
few in number as the British in Nigeria and the French in 
Equatorial Africa had at their dtst>osal. The German protec¬ 
torate was roughly triangular in shape, with its base extending 
from the estuary of the Muni E. to the valley of the Sanga and 
its apex reaching Lake Chad; with, in the S.E., two tongues of 
land running to the Congo and Ubangi rivers respectively. It 
enclosed on the S.W. Spanish Guinea, Nigeria lay on its N.W., 
elsewhere it was bordered by French territory. The centre and 
S. of the country are mostly covered with forest or dense bush; 
in the E. there is much savannah-like land; the northern part is 
generally clear of bush, but (save in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Chad), broken and open, mountainous and with 
many hill-posts, affording excellent means of defence. The 
German forces were scattered, but the greater part were about 
Duala, in the Cameroon estuary, and the chief port. 

According to German official st.itislics the military force in 
Cameron iii 1913 i-onsisted of 199 Germans and 1.550 natives, and 
the (Wlicc force numbering 40 Germans and 1,255 natives. When 
hostilities began some hundreds of German settlers were enlisted 
toptlicr with a number of sailors belonging to ships which took 
reluge in the Cameroon estuary. Considerable numbers of natives 
were also trained as askaris, and in the N. one or two Fula chiefs, 
with their levies, aided the Germans. Col. Ifimmermann, an able 
and resolute soldier, was in command. The Germans endeavoured, 
with scant success, to provoke a jihad among the Moslem tribes 
in northern Cameroon. In general and especially in the coast dis¬ 
tricts the natives proved hostile to the Germans. As early as Aug. 8 
1914 Germims hanged two members of the principal native 
family of Duala for treason. 
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Hostilities opened on Aug. 6 I9I4> when a small French force 
captured Bonga, at the Sanga-Con^ confluence. The next day 
Zinga.on the ybangi, was captured. This prompt action anticipated 
and prevented an offensive planned by the Germans. The opera- 
uons were dirKted W Gen. Aynicrich, commander-in^hief in French 
Equatorial Africa. That officer next formed two columns: one under 
Gol. Hutin advanced N. up the Sanga valley, the other under Col. 
Morrison advanced W. along the Loliaye, which joins the Ubangi 
near Zmga. Both columns were at first successful; their objectives 
were Lomie and Dume respectively, posts in the centre of Cameroon. 
Almost simultaneously with the opening of Gen. Aymerich's cam- 
jraign m lhc S.E.,Gen.Largeau ' in the far N. unsuccessfully attack^ 
the post of Kusseri on the Logoiic river (Lake Chad region). A 
second attack, on Sept. 21, was successful. Meantime a British 
column from Nigeria under Capt. R. W. Fox had crossed the frontier 
(Aug, 25) and had att.icked but failed to capture the hill-fort of 
Mora which was held by Cajit. von Raben. Largeau now sent a 
french column under Col. Brisset to coiiperatc with Capt. Fox. On 
1 ■ BrisMt occupied Marua, a town S. of Mora, and by that date 
the wiwle of the Lake Chad region of Cameroon had been cleared 
of the Germans except the fort of Mora, where the situation remained 
unchanged to the close of the campaign. For the most part the 
BriliBh were content to blockade the place, though between Aug. 
23 and Sept. 15 1915 unsuccessful attempts were made to storm it. 
Mora had the advantage of a good water supply. 

On the same day (Aug. 25 1914) on which Capt. Fox invaded 
northern Cameroon, two other British columns* invaded Cameroon. 
One, starting from Yola, attempted to capture Garua (Aug. 30), 
failed, suffered heavily and was compelled to fall back on Yola. 
Among the killed was the commander, Lt.-Col. P. Maclear. Reor¬ 
ganized and placed under command of Lt.-Col. Webb Bowen, the 
Yola column later in the year coiipcrated with Col. Brisset. The 
other column, which entered Cameroon in the Cross river district, 
suffer^ a severe reverse at Nsanakang on Sept. 6, being surpris^ 
by a German force brought from Duala and sustaining 168 casual- 


'C,en. Largeau (1869-1916) had been a member of the Marchand 
Expedition to Fashoda and later took a leading part in the conquest 
and exploration of the central Sudan, It was as commander 01 the 
French lorces in the Lake Chad region that he direct^ the French 
operations in northern Cameroon, later giving Gen. Cunliffe loyal 
support. In Oct. 1915 he returned to France. He was killed in 
command of a bngadc at Verdun March 26 1016. 

*The operations on this side were under the direction of Col. Sir 
F. U. Lugard. governor of Nigeria. 
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ties. All the Nicerian forreii were native trcxtpa (under British offi¬ 
cers). being drawn from the Nigerian Regt. of the West African 
Frontier Force. Sir F. D. Lugaru had contemplated operations on 
a larger scale than those carried out, but was called upon to sup- 
ly contingents for an Anglo-French Expeditionary Force, which it 
ad been decided should be dispatched. 

The decision to send an expeditionary force was reached by the 
British and French military authorities in the first month of the war, 
and Maj.-Gcn. Sir Charles M. Dobell, inspector-general of the 
W.A.F.F., was chosen for the command. His force, which at the 
outset numbered 4,300, was composed, in almost equal proportions, 
of British and French negro troops. The French contingent under 
Col. Mayer embarked mainly at Dakar, the British at Freetown 
(Sierra Leone) anti other ports, and the expedition sailed for Duala 
about the middle of September. The many creeks along the coast 
had already lieen patrolletl by light craft and the Nigeria Marine, 
while the gunboat " Dwarf " and other boats had anchored off the 
estuary of the Cameroon. The Germans had mined the estuary and 
hatl blocked the fairway. On the arrival of Dobell’s transports, 
escorted by the cruisers " Cumberland," “ Challenger ” and other 
vessels, including the French cruiser " Bruix,” a pa.ssagc was forced 
through the barrier and on Sept. 25 Gen. Dobell .summoned the 
commanilant to surrender. On his refusal Duala was bombarded 
on Sept. 26 and surrendered the ne.xt day. Over 400 Germans were 
found in the port and 30,qr5 tuns of .shipping were captured. 

Col. Zimmermann ha 1 been at Duala from Aug. 4; having decided 
to conduct the defence of the protectorate from a central position, on 
the day Duala was bombarded he withdrew by train to Edca, 40 ni. 
to the south-east. The guvernor, Herr Ebermaier, was already 
at E lea; there appears to have been close cooperation throughout 
between the governor and the commander of the forces. 

From the coast inland for 150 in. stretches the typical monot¬ 
onous and almost impenetrable West African forest, fringed sc<a- 
ward by an area of mangrove swamp containing hundreds of creeks. 
An enemy in this forest could be only a few yards away and still be 
invisible. Fortunately for the Allies the natives wore friendly. 

Gen. Dobell at once organized three columns to pursue the enemy 
through the forest at Edea. One column aacendec! the Sanaga (not 
to be confused with the Saitga), and others marched overland. Col. 
Zimmermann had destroyed the railway in his retreat and at Japoma, 
where a bridge had spanned a creek goo yd. wide, a German de¬ 
tachment had been posted. The bridge had been broken hut the 
passage was forced by I'rench infantry with the assistance of light- 
draught warships and British marines. Opposition to the advance 
continued the whole way but Edea was occupied on Oct. 26 (1914). 
But by that ti ne Col. Zimmermann and Herr Ebermaier had retireil 
another too m. E. to Yaunde, and the Allied columns were too weak 
to continue the pursuit. The force stationed at Edea consisted of 
French troops under Col. Mayer. Yaunde, which had become the 
tjerman headquarters, was well chosen. It was on high tableland, 
lieyond the bounds of the dense forest, and so situated that Col. 
Zimmermann could from it maintain communication with the Ger¬ 
man posts in the E. and N. of the protectorate. 

While for lack of sufficient men Col. Mayer was compelled to 
remain inactive at Edea, Gen. Dobell proceeded to clear the region 
between the Cameroon estuary and Nigeria. Lt.-Col. A. H. Hay¬ 
wood had charge of the principal operations. By the end of 1914 the 
whole of the northern railway had been occupied, together with 
BuGa, the administrative capital on the slopes of Mt. Cameroon. 

Meantime practically no progress had been made by the British 
and French columns in northern Cameroon, while of Gen. Ayni- 
erich's columns advancing from the E. that under Col. Morrison had 
been checked and that under Col. Hutin was making headway. 
(Hutin, in Oct. 1914, had been joined by a small contingent of Bel¬ 
gian Congo troops, while the Congo administration pl.iced their 
river steamers and artillery at the disposal of Gen. Aymcrich.) 

Thus, at the beginning of 1915 the Allied offensive had almost 
come to a standstill. The forces needed reorganization, coordination 
and strengthening, and this was now taken in hand, Brig.-(;cn. 
F. H. Cunliffe was appointed to command the British and French 
troops in northern Ca.neroon, where the Germans were taking the 
offensive at v.ariou 3 points, and instructed to prosecute the cam¬ 
paign with renewed vigour. Dobell called for reinforcements from 
the French and British West African colonies, and these were sent, 
the first fresh troops reaching Duals in Feb. (1915). The previous 
month (on Jan. 5) Col. Mayer had beaten off an attack mitdc on his 
force at Eilea, the Germans losing heavily in killed and wounded. 
This was the only offensive action taken by the forces under Col. 
Zimmermann’s direct orders. 

All the facts pointed clearly to the main lines of the Allied strat¬ 
egy in the future operations, namely a combined and concentric ad¬ 
vance on Yaunde. Meanwhile, to olbfmnt Col. Zimmeymann.^ if he 
broke S. from Yaunde, from reachlwJSle neutral Spanish territory, 
a small French column under CV 5 l.’<Sfil|telard, which had landed at 
Coco Beach, on the S. shore of iSOTOimi estuary, was advancing 
along the eastern bosders of SpainfiR Guinea, and another was ad¬ 
vancing along the northern borito *f the Spanish protectorate. 

In the result the advance on Yaunde was begun prematurely. It 
was undertaken as the result of a visit in March T915 of M. Fourcaii, 
lieutenant-governor of the Middle Congo colony, to (rfin. Dobell 


at Duala. M. Foureau asked Dobell to cooperate with Aymerich 
in an immediate advance on Yaunde. Dobell demurred (the season 
was late, the rains were beginning and supply difficulties were 
great) and wished to be assured that Aymerich would be able 
to cobperate effectively in the vicinity of Yaunde. But his 
scruples wore overcome and he consented to act at once. As events 
proved Aymerich was far from being able to give effective support. 
This Gen. Dobell did not know until May 11. In the meanwhile, on 
April 7 a column under Col. Haywood had moved E. and this enabled 
Col. Mayer to advance from Edea on May i. On May 3 Haywood, 
whose line of march was N. of that of the Mayer column, came to 
Wum Biagas, a strongly entrenched river position. This Haywood 
captured after an 18 hours' engagement. Thereafter Col. Mayer 
took over the command of the two columns, British and French, in 
the further advance on Yaunde. In all he had about 2,000 men, 300 
of whom had been brought from Edea and were fresh. 

Gen. Dobell, though he now knew that immediate help from 
Aymerich was not likely, decided to continue operations. Col. 
Mayer therefore left Wum Biagas on May 25, but from the first he 
mot with strong opposition. In the dense bush, which sheltered an 
active and elusive enemy, the rate of progress was no more than a 
mile a day. Yaunde was still 40 m. distant and dysentciy had broken 
out among the troops. Col. Mayer informed Gen. Dobell that any 
further ailvance was impracticable, and received orders to withdraw. 
This withdrawal was greatly impeded by the Germans, but at a 
critical moment Mayer was reinforced by some companies which had 
made a fine march in the trcmical rain. By Junc'28 Mayer was back 
in the Edea district and the Germans ceased attacking. 

While this first advance on Yaunde failed, Gen. Cunliffe in north¬ 
ern Cameroon achieved several siicre.sses. He had taken up his com¬ 
mand in Feb. 1915, and his first important operation was the reduc¬ 
tion of Garua, which was delendcQ by Capt. von Crailsheini (with 
some 40 Germans and 400 native troops)—a man who won the 
admiration of his foes for his great daring and skill. Carua was 
invested in the middle of April and surrendered on June to, after an 
unsurecssful sortie. A little later (June 28) Ngaundere (nearly 
300 m. N.E. of Yaunde) was occupied and here Gen. Cunliffe paused 
until Dobell was ready to renew bis advance. Fart of the interval 
was occupied in the unsuccessftil attempt to take Mora by storm. 

The new advance on Y aunde tiepended on the progress of Cien. 
Aymerich's columns. Col. Hutin, having been reinforced, occupied 
Lomie—150 m. S.S.E. of Yaunde—on June 25 1915, after many 
engagements. He was joined by over 300 German native troops, w ho 
had deserted. A month later, July 25, Col. Morrison orcupietl Fltinie 
—140 in. N.N.E. of Yaunde. Morrison had had severe fighting 
and a chequered experience since he began his march the previous 
Aug., having more than once been rom)iellcd to fall back beiore enemy 
counter-attacks. On Aug. 25-6 a conference was held at Duala be¬ 
tween Gen. Dobell, Gen. Aymerich and M. Merlin (govcrnor gcncral 
of French Equatorial Africa), when arrnngcnicms were compiclcd 
for the final advance. Gen. Dobell renewed his offensive on Sejit. 
22: Cunliffe moved early in Oct.; Hutin and Morrison steadily pushed 
on from the east. Dobell had now received considerable reinforce¬ 
ments—his force had reached its greatest strength, 9,71x1, in Novem¬ 
ber. Cunliffe had from 3,000 to 4,000 men; j^merich about the 
same numlier; the French forces on the Spanish Guinea borders were 
800 to i.otx); the Belgian column numbered 600—altogether the 
maximum Allied strength in tlie field was about 15,000. Except for a 
battalion of the Indian Army (sent to Cameroon nearly at the end of 
the campaign—and as a disciplinary measure) and a battalion of the 
West India Rcgt. (negroes) Ine whole of the rank and file employed 
were African natives. The German forces, old and new ly raised, were 
estimated at a total of 10,000, including fully 700 w hite combatants. 

For his final operations Cen. Dobell sent forward British and French 
columns separately—Col. Mayer advancing once more from Edea; 
the British under Col. Haywood from positions farther north. 
Again the dense forest was traversed, but now in the dry season and 
with adequate supply arrangements. The (lermans, as before, 
vigorously opposed both the French and British columns. On Oct. q 
the British retook Wum Biagas, anti on Oct. 30 the French took 
E.scka, the railhead. The British won through the forest first, anti 
by Dec. 17 they were at Mangas, in open country and about 50 m. 
W. of Yaunde. Four days later the French column, which had had 
many casualties, was at Mangclas, 20 m. S.E. of Mangas. The 
British column, acting ution Dobell's instructions, had not waited 
for Col. Mayer to reach Mangclas, hut piiished on straight for Yaunde 
which was enteretl, unopposed, on Jan. I 1916, by Cob E. H. Gorges. 

From Dee. 22 German opposition had ceased. Col. Zimmermann, 
as sotin as he knew that both the British and French columns were 
clear of the forest, and aware too of the approach of Cunliffeand Aym- 
erich, had determined to give up the rontest. Together with tht , 
governor and 823 other (Germans (including civilians), his native 
troop.s and thousands of carriers, he evacuated Yaunde, making 
S.W. for Spanish Guinea, the nearest point of which was, however, 
125 m. distant. He w’as at once pursued, and in a rear.guard action 
fought on Jan. 8 Col. Haywood rcica.seil 32 British and I'tench who 
had been held prisoners by the Germans. 

Col. Brisset’s column coming from the N.E. was the next to 
reach Yaunde; then came Aymerich’s columns, and Col. Morrison 
was detached to continue the pursuit of the Germans. 
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Cunliffe's troopi had had very ttubborn fighting during this cloa- 
ing phase of the campaign, the must difficult operation being the 
capture (Nov. 4-5) of Banyo, a hill-fortress which lay some 200 m. 
N. of Yaunde and on the edge of that corner of Cameroon, the region 
towards the Cross river, where German resistance was continued to 
the last. In this quarter the Germans continued to offer determined 
resistance to Cunliffe’s forces, and when on Jan. 3 1916 Cunliffe 
learned that Yaunde had fallen, his advanceef troops were still 40 
m. distant from that objective. 

The efforts made to cut off Col. Zimmermann before he could 
reach neutral territory failed; the first part of his force enter^ 
Spanish Guinea on Feb. 4 and the other detachments quickly fol¬ 
lowed, and when on Feb. 18 1916 Capt. von liaben and his gallant 
garrison at Mora surrendered on terms after nearly 18 months’ 
blockade, the conuuest of Cameroon was complete. 

See the despatches of Sir C. M. Dobell and Gen. Cunliffe in the 
London Gazelle (4th supplement) of May .-si 1916; The Times History 
of the War, vol. viii., chap. 131 (1916), and VIllustration (Paris, 
1916) which gives valuable particulars of Gen. Aymerich’s opera¬ 
tions. (F. R. C.) 

CAHHAERTS, £MILE (1878- ), Ifelgian poet, was born 

at Brussels March 16 1878. In igo8 he settled in England. His 
earlier works include four volumes of translations of Ruskin 
into French, and Los Bellini, an essay in art criticism; and he has 
.also written two plays, Les Deux Sossus (1Q17) and La Veillee 
de Noel (1917). It is, however, by the poems written during the 
World War that M. Caramaerts attained his widest ])opularity. 
These include Belgian Poems (1915); Neiv Belgian Poems (1017); 
and Messines and olher Poems (iqi8). He also produced Through 
Ihe Iron Bars (1917), an account of the sufferings of Belgium 
during the World War. 

M. Cammaerts married Tita Brand, a daughter of the singer 
Madame Marie Brema. Madame Bsand-Cammaerts became 
well known during the World War for her recitations of her 
husband’s patriotic poems. A pres Anvers,' set to music by .Sir 
Edward Elgar under the name of Carillon, w;is one of the great 
popular successes during the first two years of the World War. 

CAMOUFLAGE (from Fr. camoujler, to blind or veil; It. 
camujare, to make up), a French word which came into use, and 
was adopted into English, at the oi)cning of the World War,* 
to express deceptive concealment, with all that it implies. Its 
real meaning may be defined as “ concealment of the fact that 
deception is being practised or something being hidden. ” De¬ 
ception is an o.ssential ingredient, but concealment (in the sense 
of “ hiding from view ’’) is not. For example, protective coloura¬ 
tion in nature docs not render an animal invisible but indistin- 
gui.shable. 

Camouflage may be aehieved by two distinct methods— 
(a) imitation (simulation), and (i) adaptation (dissimulation). 
I'he former is exemplified by the replacement of a real tree by a 
dummy one of exactly similar external appearance—the latter 
by so treating an object as to cau.se it to blend with its surround¬ 
ings. The former is the method most widely employed in land 
warfare, whereas the latter is more common in nature. 

In sea practice, camouflage was adopted during the World War 
in the form known as “ dazzle painting ” {see below). Bold 
an<l fantastic colour jiatterns were used for the purpose of mis¬ 
leading an observer as to the exact course being pursued by the 
ship; no attempt was made to render the vessel invisible. 

I. “Natural” Camouflage 

* 

In the article Colours of Animals {see alsti 6.7.31 *) the methods 
of concealment among animals are described and classified from 
many points of view. It will be convenient, for the puqxjse of 
indicating their connexion with artificial camouflage, to separate 
them into two main divisions, one the method of direct imitation, 
and the other the method of general inconspicuousness. 

Concealment by the first method is effected by the animal 
imitating some object in its natural surroundings against which 
it is commonly seen. It is clear that the better the imitation, 
the more effective the concealment. For instance, the leaf 
butterfly, Kallima, so closely resembles a dead leaf that when 

'The French word camouflet, meaning a small and deep mine which 
on explosion does not break the .surface of the ground, ha,s been in 
use by military engineers for nearly two centuries. 


resting among dead leaves it can only be located with the greatest 
difficulty. More often the animal can be found by careful search, 
but is likely to be overlooked, as, for instance, a tiger crouching 
amongst dead rushes. In all such cases a direct imitation, more 
or less exact, is made use of. The application of this principle in 
land warfare is discussed in section II below. The replacement 
of real trees by almost exact copies, internally fitted as observa¬ 
tion posts, is perhaps the best-known example of camouflage 
of this class as practised in the World War. 

The method of general inconspj^uousness may be described 
under: (1) colour; (2) tone; (3) outline, and (4) modelling and 
cast shadow. These are the qualities by means of which an object 
is revealed and thus are those which an animal desiring not to 
be seen must conceal. 

1. Colour .—The sandy-coloured desert animal and the green 
caterpillar are examples of the u.se of colour to produce general in- 
conspicuousneas. Browns, greens and greys, being common back¬ 
ground colours, are usually used. Bright colours such as yellows and 
reds arc occasionally made use of, for instance, by insects amongst 
autumnal foliage. Even before military camouflage had been sys¬ 
tematically studied, must armies had adopted inconspicuous field 
service uniforms. 

2. Tone .—This is a quality of great importance in camouflage, 
for the reason that aerial photography was largely used for its 
detection. In the concealment of animals it is also of considerable 
imjmrtancc. though somewhat lost sight of in local colour. An 
animal which is cither darker or lighter than its surroundings will 
be likely to be revealed in spile of being well coloured. In artificial 
camouflage it was found that the right tone could be more easily 
effected by texture than by, for instance, pigment. Thus, the imi¬ 
tation of grass could not he made with green paint on a smooth sur¬ 
face: from one point of view it might simulate well, but from 
another angle it would reflect a high light {see section II Ixilow). 
Roofs of buildings were concealed by covering them with hay, 
heather and brushwood stuck to the roof with an adhesive paint. 
The apjxiarance of rough ground so produced could not have been 
obtained by any kind of painting. But although texture is of so 
much imjsirtance, it must not be thought that local colour can lie 
entirely ignored. The aeroplane photographer used plates sensi¬ 
tive to particular coloured lights or colour filters which had the 
same effect, namely the detection of any fault in local colouration. 
The Germans used a green sensitive plate which, no doubt, would 
have detected a brown camouflage erected on a green field, even if 
the tone-match had lieen good. Moreover, the aeroplane carries a 
human observer as well as the camera. 

3. Outline .—The protluction of incon5picuousne.ss by pattern is 
utilized by animals moving from background to background, which 
are now setm against foliage and now against brown earth. An ani¬ 
mal broadly patterned in green and brown a’ill ap|>ear inconspicu¬ 
ous against both these backgrounds and is rccogiiizetl principally 
by its characteristic outline or silhouette. Against earth, only the 
green of the parti-colouretl animal will be seen, and this will not 
have the characteristic shape of the animal, neither will the brown 
part of the pattern when it is viewed against foliage. The most 
efficient pattern is one which greatly disrupts the characteristic 
shape; one, for instance, which breaks out at conspicuous angles 
or across easily recognized straight lines and curves. Thus, birds 
commonly ejfhiliit a pattern which divides the head into two, along 
the line joining the base of the bill with the shaiw of the neck, and 
the characteristic straightness of the tail is broken by cross-bars of 
pattern. A thin, dark or light, line separating the comfionents of 
the pattern greatly aids its disruptive effect. This method of con¬ 
cealment has been used for guns and other objects, on which pat¬ 
terns of dark green and brown, separated by narrow black lines, 
were painted in large irregular blotches across the barrel, wheels 
and limlier (irr section II lielow). 

TTicrc arc other ways by means of which outline may’ be con¬ 
cealed. Among birds and insects fringes arc sometimes made use 
of; viewed at a distance, the fringed edge has a blurred appear¬ 
ance causing the object to fade into its background. This principle 
of the fringed edge was freely and successfully employed in mili¬ 
tary camouflage, notably in the case of the flat-topped gun covers 
descrilied in swlion II. Among insects an edge is often made to 
appear indistinct by a small marginal pattern of dark and light 
tone. When viewed at such a distance that the pattern is blende, 
the edge appears blurred. This is in principle quite different to dis¬ 
ruptive patterns, which are only effective as long as they are visible, 
whereas the marginal patterns are only effective beyond their 
blending distance. 

4. Modelling and Cast Shadow .—Modelling is revealed to the eve 
by the varying amount of light reflected from different parts of the 
object, and also by the shadow cast upon neighbouring objects. 
Animals and birds are often toned so as to apfieur flat by having 
those parts which are turned towards the light dark in tone; aftd 
those awiiy from the light, light in tone. It is common to find the 
hacks of birds dark-brown or Black and their breasts white. When 


* These figures indicate Ihe volume and page number of the previous article. 
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viewed in the open, the high light which U reflected from the liack 
is subdued by the dark fuathcrsi; whilst tlu; darkness of the under 
parts is partially neutralized by the white breast feathers. The 
whole bird will thus appear evenly toned like a flat object and for 
this reason will l>e inconspicuous. 

This method, called counter-shading, was occasionally made use 
of in military camouflage. 

As regards the concealment of cast shadow, the only method 
employtS by animals is to avoid them. 1 n.sects will turn and face 
the sun BO that their closed wings will only throw a line shadow on 
the ground; others will tilt their wings parallel with the ground, 
thereby hiding the shadow which they cast. In military camou¬ 
flage on the other hand the difficulty had to be faced, and an inge¬ 
nious and successful method was evolved in the case of the flat-top 
gun cover. The cover consisted of wire or fish netting, on which 
strips of canvas were threaded and knotted. These strips were 
coloured green or brown in imitation of gra.ss or earth. By gradually 
thinning out the knots at tlie edge, the shadow of the thickly knottc-d 
centre was hidden by the sparsely knotted margins which them¬ 
selves cast little or no shadow. 

The above outline will suffice to give a general idea of the rela¬ 
tion between animal colouration and camouflage. But it should 
be added that the camoufleur has much greater difficulties to con¬ 
tend with than has the animal on account of the extremely accurate 
and .systematic <ib,servations made by the enemy with the eye from 
forward observation posts and kite balloons, and with the camera 
from aeroplanes. U- C. Mo.) 

II. Military Camootlage 

The word “ Camouflage, ’’ in the broad sense of milit.ary de¬ 
ception, is applicable to all stratagems designed to mislead the 
enemy. In the following account it is used in the restricted sense 
of “ deception practised through the agency of artists.” 

The application to war of camouflage, as thus defined, is by no 
means novel; dummy guns have been successfully employe*! to mis¬ 
lead an opponent on occasion ever since guns became a normal ixirt 
of military equipment. Washington Irving in his ConqueU of Gra¬ 
nada records an instance in which the ruined wall of a blockadixl 
town was repaired, without attracting the enemy's attention, under 
cover of a cloth screen paintisl to resemble a battle.meuteil wall 
(circa 1484). The Venetians are reputed on one occasion to have 
imixjsed terms of peace on Ragusa by the exiwdieiil of building a 
threatening fort of cardboard in a position commanding the town. 
And when Henry VIII. of England U-sieged Tournai in l,si.4, the 
defenders use<l lengths of canvas, [minted to resemlile trenchwork, 
to mislead the besiegers as to the extent of the defences. Other 
instances could no doubt lie brought forward in which camouflage 
was practised by individuals as an expedient. But it was not till 
the World War that it w.as practised by armies as a policy. 

A transitional stage between the spasmodic use of camouflage 
in emergencies and its regular and sy.stematic use as in the present 
day is marked by the painting, or other treatment, of coast defence 
forts to blend with their surroundings, in order to render them 
less conspicuous from the sea, e.j. Cork harbour, Isle of Wight, 
Singapore. 

The well-known chequered black-and-white of the Spithead forts 
was an attempt to mislead the enemy as to the exact location of the 

f ;un embrasures. The same artifice was used in the rase of the 
oopholes of blockhou.ses in the South African War of ittqq-iyoz. 

A further stage was reached in the adoption of uniforms coloured 
to blend with the usual or typical colours of the countryside in a 
theatre of war. The first of these was the Indian Khaki (see 15.770), 
and after the experience gained in the South African War, when the 
Importance of concealment came into great prondnence, the Brit¬ 
ish and most other armies soon adopted dust-coloured, light-blue, 
grey, or grey-green uniforms. 

Shortly after the South African War, experiments in the dis¬ 
ruptive painting of guns were undertaken, but the system was 
not adopted, and no further development in the practice of 
camouflage took place until the war of movement of IQ14 gave 
place to trench warfare. Hitherto deception in war had been 
limited to the comparatively simple task of deceiving the human 
eye, at a considerable distance, and for a short time. In the 
World War its r 61 e was extended to circumventing the camera, 
in addition to deceiving for long periods, the eyes of observers 
armed with powerful glaB.ses. For the first time in history, a 
military unit was organized for the definite purpose of practising 
scientific deception. 

This policy was initiated by certain French artists serving in a 
French battery towards the end of 1Q14. The interest of a French 
army“cbiiimandcr was aroused and his symiiathy enlisted, with 
,fhe|J^feult that a “ Section dc Camouflage ” was formed early in 
for the purpose of assisting units in the concealment of 


battery positions and other military works, and the construction 
of concealed posts of observation. The success attained by this 
section led to the organization of the British Camouflage Service 
as a unit of Royal Engineers, early in 1916. 

The need for organized camouflage is directly attributable 
to two novel features of the war, firstly the prolonged period of 
stationary warfare; and secondly, as an outcome of the first, the 
rapid development of aviation generally and of photography 
from the air in particular. Stationary warfare entailed the pro- 
longeti occupation of definite localities by troops, guns, and other 
numerous appurtenances of war, whose installation tended to 
become semi-iiermancnt instead of temporary. It was therefore 
possible for each opponent methodically to examine the other’s 
battle area in detail, and at comparative leisure, instead of rely¬ 
ing on promiscuous and hurried reconnaissance, as in the past. 
It was soon recognized that photography provided the best 
means of executing such detailed examination, and presently 
the art of interpreting air photographs almost reached the level 
of an exact science. The information thus obtained far exceeded 
in quantity and accuracy that gleaned by observers, who could 
not but be distracted by the expanse of the view beneath them 
and the incidents of their adventurous journeys. All the re¬ 
sources of science were therefore devoted to the production of 
lenses, plates and colour screens, specially adajited to the needs 
of military intelligence. This evolution in the means of obtaining 
information necessarily called for a similar evolution in the 
means and melhotls of denying it, and a special service was or¬ 
ganized for the study and practice of the science of camouflage. 

The taking, developing and study of photographs demands a 
certain amount of time and .special appliances, and still more so 
does the study, production, and application of camouflage, of 
which the progTcs.sive .stages are performed on foot, in a large 
well-equipped factory, and in slow-moving lorries and trains. As 
long, therefore, as a condition of stationary warfare obtains, the 
maintenance of a sj^ecial organization to practise camouflage is 
both necessary and possible. 

But the conditions of a war of movement are quite different. 
Installations and conslrurtions of all kinds are few. The occupa¬ 
tion of localities by troops and guns is fleeting, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the camera loses its specialized usefulness. It follows, 
therefore, that the elaborate concealment of gun positions or 
other works is no longer necessary'. Nor is it possible, for the 
transport, on which the camouflage service relies, is engaged to 
its utmost cajiacity in conveying the vital necessities of war, i.e. 
food and ammunition; and at the same time the factories, on 
which the supply of the material of camouflage depends, arc 
being left farther and farther in the rear—or beipg'dhgulfed by 
the advancing enemy, as the case may be. 

The case may be summed up thust^when accurate means of 
locating positions arc employed, expert methods of concealment 
become essential; when the converse obt.ains, extempore methods 
suffice, though some form of portable camouflage, designed for use 
in moving warfare, and carried as part of their normal equipment 
by fighting troops, would be preferable. ’ 

• There is ample evidence to prove that the Central Powers took 
no stops to organize a camouflage service till late in the war, though 
extempore methods of concealment were universal. Captured docu¬ 
ments liear few allusions to the subject until after the battle of 
Cambrai in Nov. 1917. In the great offensive of March 191 g, the 
Clcrmans captured many speciniens of camouflage together with 
pamphlets on the subject which they translated and distributed to 
all formations; at the same time arrangements were made for the 
quantity prodttetinn of materials for concealing gun [Kisitions. In 
the Entente offensive of autumn 1918 many .specimens of this mate¬ 
rial were catrtured for the first time, together with numerous exam¬ 
ples of instructions on the practice of camouflage. 

The principles and practice of camoufl.age may be dealt with 
under three heads: (i) the concealment of gun positions and 
the like from the enemy’s aeroplanes (“air observation”); 
(?) the concealment of observation posts and machine-gun 
emplacements from direct view (“ direct observation ”); and 
(3) miscellaneous applications of camouflage. 

(i) Camouflage againsl “Mr Observation.’' The purpose 
of camouflage is to rentier objects indistinguishable, or un- 
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recognisable, by means of imitation or disguise. Concealment 
in the limited sense of “ hiding from view ” is not the primary 
aim. The ideal is non-interfeiencc with the natural, or normal, 
aspect of the locality, as viewed from the air, with which the 
enemy has become familiar. This is an ideal which can only 
bp reached by close attention to detail, and by the exercise of 
forethought and imagination. Preliminary study of an aeroplane 
photograph of the locality will enable the effects of preparatory 
work, and subsequent active occupation, to be foreseen, and 
consequently make it easier to plan methods of combating them. 
These methods must be put into force before commencing work. 
To do so afterwards is futile, unless it is certain that no observa¬ 
tion from the air has been possible during the progress of work. 
The processes of successful camouflage are closely analogous to 
those of successful crime—namely, preliminary reconnaissance, 
suppression of clues, provision of false clues, variety of method 
and concealment of the crime itself. 

In'the following study of the principles of camouflage the 
subject is dealt with in relation to the concealment of gun posi¬ 
tions. In practice many other works were also concealed, such 
as machine-gun emplacements, defences, flumps, mine spoil, gas 
projector installations; but similar problems are encountered in 
all these ra.scs. 

Gun positions can be located by (a) aeroplane photography, 
(h) air observation, (c) flash spotting, (d) sound ranging. The 
two last furnish certain limited information. Beyond screening 
flashes, no method of frustrating them has yet been evolved. 
The manifest remedy (failing a silent, flashless propellant) is the 
skilful employment of dummy flashes and synchronized reports. 
But it is principally by means of photographs taken from the 
air that positions are definitely local c<l on a map. The chief 
opponent to be overcome, therefore, is the expert, who, with the 
advantages of time and undisturbed concentration, which arc 
lacking to the aero[>lane observer, is able to intcr])ret what is 
recorded on photographs. The aeroplane observer cannot, how¬ 
ever, be altogether disregarded, and, although the main efforts 
must be directed towards defeating the air photograjih exiwrt, 
it must be done in such a way as not to draw the attention of the 
observer. 

The camera is a most accurate witness, and a photograph will 
always rccoril something. The art of camouflage lies in con¬ 
veying a misleading impression us to what that something sig¬ 
nifies. The photograph records colours and acciflcnts of ground 
(such as bare earth, vegetation, woods, etc.) in terms of light 
and shade, and is a patchwork or pattern of black and white 
meeting in varying intensities of grey. The pattern may be 
large and simple like that on a chcss-fioard, or intricate and 
confused like that on a painter’s palette. A cultivated district 
presents a regular chess-board pattern, with large rectangular 
expanses of monotone, the only acci<ients to break the monotony 
being occasional hedges, banks, or houses, with their attendant 
shadows. Broken ground, such as demolished villages, shelled 
areas, or patchy vegetation, presents a highly complex pattern, 
full of merging lights and shades. 

Photographically, the effect of colour is not so marked or 
important as the effect of light and shade. Earth is towards the 
white end of the scale, and grass or vegetation towards the black 
—not because of their respective colours but on account of the 
amount of contained shadow or “ texture," 

A bilUard-table or top-hat illustrates this quality. Brush 
them the wrong way, against the nap, and their tone is low¬ 
ered to dark green in the one case, and dead black in the other; 
brushed the right way they appear very noticeably lighter in tone. 
The reason is that they gain “ texture ” when brushed the wrong 
way, and lose texture when brushed the right way. In other 
words, they absorb light in the former rase, and reflect light in 
the latter. Nap is constituted of countless slender hairs, each one 
throwing a shadow when erect, but casting little when flat. 
Grass, or vegetation, possesses this same property to a marked 
degree. The longer it is the darker it appears on a photograph; 
but when it is pressed down, the amount of shadow thrown is 
lessened, and consequently it appears lighter. Hence the obvious¬ 
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ness, on a photograph, of a slightly worn track in grass which is 
scarcely noticeable when viewed from the ground. Earth, on the 
contrary, contains little texture, and the longer it has been turned 
up and exposed to rain and sun, the less it contains. A beaten 
track is, however, conspicuous as it contains no texture at all, 
and will therefore reflect more light. 

The reason for the mottled effect, in a photograph, of a patchy 
mixture of grass and earth, which blend imperceptibly into each 
other, is therefore evident. The appearance of snow can be 
divined from the foregoing. Contrasts in tone arc much ac¬ 
centuated, and the effects of shadows are more marked, partly 
owing to the fact that snow usually falls at a time of year when 
the sun’s path in the sky is low. 

It is essential, when judging the colours of a locality, to view 
it vertically, and not obliquely as one is accustomed to see a 
flower bed. A field of young corn, surveyed from the ground, 
appears green, but from above, probably the earth only is seen, 
darker in tone than the normal, owing to the shadows cast by 
the young blades of corn. Similarly, with a field of ripe corn 
the actual bght tone of the straw and ear will be somewhat dark¬ 
ened by their shadows. 

It is of the first importance to grasp this principle of regarding 
any locality purely from the point of view of the pattern it will 
present on a photograph. Therefore, the most practical method 
of planning the concealment of any work is to plan it with refer¬ 
ence to a recent photograph which records the ground pattern, 
and the natural facilities for concealment which exist in the 
locality. .Such facilities abound in a neighbourhood whose photo¬ 
graphic pattern is complex, and become less frequent as the 
pattern becomes less complex. Any slight error in exact repro¬ 
duction may escape notice in the prevailing complexity, because 
detection depends on comparison, and comparison is rendered 
perplexing by the very intricacy of the pattern; the difficulty is 
enhanced by the variations present in successive photographs 
of the same place, due to dissimilar conditions of light. A simple 
analogy is the comparative visibility of an ink stain on a patch- 
work hearthrug and on a table-cloth. 

There are certain characteristic clues which will alvnife betray 
new work to the reader of aerial photographs. .Hhfjfcfere: (o) 
disturbance of soil; {b) tracks; (c) shadows; (d),:l*giflarity; (c) 
blast marks of guns. To achieve success, thessi^laM must be 
suppressed from the very beginning. Or if dec^tfon is to be 
achieved by the use of dummies, these clues must ie supplied. 

ITie prolonged duration of the period of trench warfare was 
responsible for the introduction of many new methods of waging 
war scientifically. Among these was the systematic study of the 
enemy’s normal activities, as gauged by observation over a long 
period, to determine such things as average intensity of gunfire, 
movements behind the lines, density of traffic, number of hospi¬ 
tals, size of dumps, etc. The chief evidence was obtained from 
photographs, taken at regular intervals, of the whole enemy front 
to a depth of several miles. Comparative analysis of this photo¬ 
graphic diary revealed departures from the normal from which 
deductions could be made. It was therefore of the utmost im¬ 
portance to preserve an appearance of “ normality." 

Ques (a), ( 4 ) and (e) call for no special comment, but some 
further explanation may be added in the case of shadows and 
regularity. 

Shadows ,—^Thc form of any erection, or excavation, is revealed in 
a photograph by the shape of the shadow cast. Two intersecting 
planes, e.g. the two sides of the roof of a building, will show differ¬ 
ently on the photograph (except for a very brief period every day) 
jxicaiiBC they receive light at different angles, and therefore reflect 
it differently. It follows that an artificial reproduction of locality 
must be erected parallel to the contours of that locality, or in other 
words the planes of the imitation and the real must not intersect. 
A mound must be imitated by a mound, and a flat surface by a flat 
surface. Any departure from this principle is most easily detected 
in a photograph taken when the sun is low, the shadows being long 
in consequence. 

Krgularily.—No shape in nature is of regular outline; conse¬ 
quently anything of a regular shape in a photograph invites scrutiny 
Ixscausc it must be the work of human hands. In a battery position, 
regularity is usually displayed in the geometric shape of the gun-pit, 
and the regular spacing and alignment of the guns. 11 tx*. 
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It is now possible to sum up the theoretical conditions which 
govern the concealment of gun positions, and other works, from 
the enemy in the air:— 

(a) The material of which the camouflage is composed must at 
all times appear on the photograph like the object or surface it 
represents, and likewise appear natural to the observer's eye. Qud 
material, it must l>e light, strong, impervious to weather, nre-proof 
and easily manufacture. (A) Disturbances of soil, tracks, shadows, 
blast-marks and r^ularity must never appear to be associated with 
an active gun position or occupied work. 

Practical A pplication .—We come now to the application of these 
principles. In the early part of the World War air photography 
was not the highly specialized art it subsequently became, and 
therefore the dilTiculties of combating it were not so great. At 
first, freshly cut branches and grass were used, being the mate¬ 
rials nearest to hand. These withered in the course of a few days 
and ceased to be efficacious. The neirt stage was tlic employment 
of sheets of canvas painted to represent the ground. The design 
was bold, and consisted of large masses of green, or brown and 
green as the case might be, with heavy black shadings, to give 
the effect of texture. These covers were draped over the guns 
and came down to the ground on every side, being removed 
when the gun was in action and replaced immediately afterwards. 
This system also proved unsatisfactory. It is nearly impossible 
to reproduce on a smooth sheet of canvas the changing tones 
of the ground as recorded by the camera. Under certain con¬ 
ditions— i.e. when the angle of light incidence is small, or after 
rain—painted canvas, having no texture, reflects so much light 
that all trace of pattern or colour is lost. 

Then came the introduction of fish netting. At first these nets 
were garnished sparsely with bunches of painted raffia (garden¬ 
ers’ bast). The effect was excellent; the nets were light and 
portable; but the infiammahility of the painted raffia was a grave 
disadvantage. Efforts made to dye the raffia and to render it 
fire-proof proved fruitless. The dyes, especially green, were too 
fugitive, and no method of rendering the raffia permanently fire¬ 
proof could be discovered. Strips of painted canvas, instead 
of raffia, proved more satisfactory from the manufacturing jioint 
of view,lij» these also suffered from the defect of inflammability,* 
though ll(<igilesscr degree. The final evolution of the gun cover 
was a netlqttiiig an opaque centre of painted scrim,* the shape 
of which wt»lh«ldly irregular, with a border of painted canvas 
strips decreaitfgg in density towards the edges, erected horizon¬ 
tally, like a carpet, over the work and much larger in area than 
the work itself (see fig. 3). Thus, the excavation was concealed 
by the opaque centre, the shadow of which was blurred or masked 
by the bonier of strips which, in themselves, were not sufficiently 
dense to cast a shadow. If skilfully erected and maintained such 
covers were satisfactory. Installed before any work of excava¬ 
tion was started, subsequent construction and occupation re¬ 
mained concealed. Guns could be treated individually or col¬ 
lectively by increasing the area covered. Figs, i and 2 show 
the treatment of a battery position placed under the edge of a 
bank. The false edge of the “ bank ” should be noted. 

The use of netting was practically confined to works whose 
nature demanded covers erected at a considerable height above 
ground level. Scrim was usetfc.by itself, to conceal objects near, or 
on, the groum^'cuch as shdbt lengths of trench, ammunition, 
gas-projectors; it should always be reenforced by natural ma¬ 
terial to incfcaae its texture effect. Further, this material must 
always be assembled in large fantastic shapes, in order to 
appea^ to ollow its edges to merge gradually into 

it^owtoundiqgB. 

vitiany gun positions, which had defied all attempts at location, 
flf^’betrsyed by snow, particularly in respect of blast marks, 
l^^use the flash of discharge melts the snow over a large area 
Wamediately in front of the gun. Further, shadows were accentu¬ 
ated, and the normal method of combating shadows, by the 
adoption of thinned edges, proved fatal in snow, as such nets 

*A solution of this problem of fire-proofing canvas was in sight 
when the Armistice put an end to its urgency. 

* A kind of loosely woven canvas whose meshes give the effect of 
texture by absorbing light. 


did not hold the snow and consequently appeared as black holes 
in a sheet of white. White calico proved a palliative, especially in 
the case of blast marks, if boldly irregular in shape. 

Evidence afforded by tracks is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to eliminate. Frequently positions, which are admirably con¬ 
cealed in every other way, are betrayed by the tracks leading 
up to them, so much so, that it is often possible to count the 
number of guns in a battery by the paths leading to each gun-pit 
and to distinguish between gun positions and other works. It is 
comparatively easy to plan the approach so that it may be con¬ 
cealed naturally or artificially; the difficulty is to ensure that 
this and no other route is used—human nature being so strongly 
addicted to taking short cuts, barbed wire and discipline seem 
to be the only means of preventing it. 

The following afford good illustrations of methods of concealing 
approaches that have been adopted with success: (a) Leading the 
track close pa.st the gun position and on to join an existing track. 
Thu connexion to each pit being treated with camouflage material 
or cut grass, etc., etc. (h) Similarly, but close in front of the gun- 
pits in order to use the track to hide blast marks. This method has 
the disadvantage of restricting traffic while the guns are in action, 
(f) Siting a battery in the midst of an existing network of tracks, 
taking precautions to reproduce on the camouflage any path inter¬ 
rupted by a gun-pit. 

It is not practicable to conceal long trenches. If a covering 
sags or differs materially in tone from its surroundings the mere 
length and regularity will betray it. A covering, originally 
perfect, will require continual attention to keep it perfect, in¬ 
volving labour out of nil proportion to its value. Short lengths 
of trench can be concealed, provided rare is taken to support the 
camouflage adequately to prevent sag, and to conceal the spoil. 

This applies equally to trench systems prepared far behind the 
lines for use in the event of a retirement. It is probable that the 
enemy, foreseeing the construetion of such a defunsivc line, will bo 
able to guc.sB the approximote positions of such systems, and he is 
certain to have periodically photographed the suspected area. It is 
quite impossible to prevent some traees of work being evident in a 
long and deep sy.slem of defences. Camouflage must obviously be 
restricted to vital spots, and extreme care must be exercised 

(2) Camouflage against Direct Observation .—The concealment 
of obsenation posts was comparatively simple, being merely an 
adaptation of the craft of theatrical property-making. Natural 
features were selected, in places from which good observation 
could be obtained, and these were coi>ied exactly. At night, the 
real was removed and replaced by the imitation. A large vari¬ 
ety of objects were so co))icd among which may be mentioned:— 
trees, sand-bags, milestones, mounds of earth, chimney- 
stacks, walls. In all cases the copy was a thin outer shell con¬ 
taining a bullet-proof lining in order to give confidence to the 
occupier. The loopholes, when subject to scrutiny at short range, 
could "be made quite incdsible by the use of gauze, which, though 
painted to resemble the exterior of the O.I’., remained trans¬ 
parent from the inside. This method was only adopted when 
absolutely necessary, because gauze interferes with vision— 
esi)ecially through glasses; in other cases care was taken to give 
the loophole an irregular shape. 

. Certain conditions were found to govern the successful employ-, 
ment of these observ.ation posts, particularly in the case of the 
more elaborate examples such as trees. 

0. Concealed access is essential. 

h. The work connected with installation must, like other work, 
be concealed from the air. 

c. They should not tie erected in places that are normally sub¬ 
ject to heavy shelling, for the reason that careful observation will 
be prejudiced and accidental damage will probably reveal the otiser- 
vation post to the enemy. 

d. Provi.sion must always be made to prevent daylight showing 
behind the loophole, so rendering it transparent to the enemy. 

e. The comfort and security of the observer must always be 
studied, otherwise the full value of the observation will never be 
obtained. 

Imitation trees (see fig. 6) were designed either to accommo¬ 
date an observer at a commanding height above the ground, or to 
conceal a long periscope, the user of which was protected in a 
strong dug-out. In the former case the observer had a better 
view, but was uncomfortably cramped. The periscope is limited 
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in respect of magnification, field of view, and clearness of vision, 
in proportion to its length. On the other hand advantage may 
be taken of its length to obtain high command with comparative 
security, or increased security with low command. Further, 
with suitable mountings, it can be used as an instrument of 
precision in conjunction with map and compass. Provision 
should always be made to give bullet-proof protection to the 
periscope when in use, and to allow of its being lowered for clean¬ 
ing and safety when not in use. 

It was sometimes necessary to construct machine-gun em¬ 
placements for defence in positions that cither were, or might be, 
exposed to direct view. In certain cases the emplacement was 
incorporated in some existing ruin, parapet, or such-like pro¬ 
tection, where it was only necessary to conceal the embrasure. 
This was effected by the use of gauze painted to resemble the 
exterior, either in a hinged frame which could be removed for 
action, or fixed and fired through when need arose. 

In other cases the emplacement was in the open. In such 
circumstances full precautions had to be taken to guard again.st 
detection by the camera also. An additional danger lay in the 
risk of detection from low-fiying acrojilanes. To meet this a 
movable cover was evolved, in the nature of a lid, suitably 
disguised to resemble the surroundings (see figs. 4 and 5). Nor¬ 
mally this lid rcpo.sed on the top of the emplacemcn), overlapping 
it considerably; in action the lid could be raised vertically a fool 
or two, still affording jirotection against view from overhead, 
and also, to a partial extent, against long-distance direct view. 

As a general rule, the screening of roads from observation by the 
enemy is not in the province of camouflage, in that no deception is 
attempted, the main object being to conceal traffic from direct view. 

In a few instances true camouflage was practised when a screen 
painted to repre.sent the enmny’s accustomed view of the locality 
was erected Ixitween the road and the enemy, .so that the road would 
always appear unused even while traffic was passing behind the 
screen. Such an expedient wa.s restricted to a few favourable 
places, such as occasional gaps in a road otherwise entirely hidden 
from vii'W, or open spaces in a village^where the ruins for the most 
part obstructed the enemy’s vision. These screens were impracti¬ 
cable in cases where the portions to lie concealed excis'ded a few 
yards iti length, as they were exposed to the weather and casual 
shelling, and therefore had to lie very strongly constructed. "I'his, 
combined with the- necessity of complete erection at night and the 
fact that they could be used only where the locality was not subject 
to marked seasonal changes, considerably limited their use. 

(,ii) Miscellaneous Applications of Camouflage. —It was only 
natural that, after a camouflage unit had been organized, with 
skilled personnel and well-equipped workshops, there was a wiiie 
field for the display of ingenuity. For the most part the field has 
been covered in the foregoing sections dealing with the methods 
of combating air and ground observation, but it will be of in¬ 
terest to give a short description of devices that fall outside these 
two categories. 

Dummy Attacks. —In igjy the practice of raiding the enemy 
trenches increased in frequency and scale, and in order to secure 
the best results with the least expenditure of life, dummy attacks 
were frequently staged on the flanks of the real front of attack, 
and set in motion a few moments before it. The dummy (or 
“ Chinese ” as it was called) attack consisted of numbers of Ufe- 
sized silhouette figures, made of stout millboard and iiainted to 
resemble the various jiostures of advancing troops. These figures 
were placed in scattered groups of ten, and suitable arrange¬ 
ments made to raise and lower them at will from some place of 
safety, so that they simulated waves of advancing troops (see 
fig. 7). In the early light of dawn, or partially obscured by 
smoke, they were very realistic, hut success depends on skilful 
operation of the figures rather than on the painting. Directly 
the enemy’s fire was drawn the real attack was launched with 
the comforting knowledge that many precious moments must 
elapse before the enemy could switch his fire off the dummy at¬ 
tack on to the real attack. 

Similarly, the location of enemy sm’pers was facilitated by the 
use of dummy heads made of papier-mlchf. These were exposed 
over the parapet, in a life-like manner, in order to draw the fire 
of an enemy sniper. If the head was hit, it was possible to locate 
the exact position of the sniper by producing the alignment of the 
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holes of entry and exit of the bullet. It was necessary to paint 
these heads with a matt surface, darker in tone than the natural, 
in order to imitate the texture of the human face. 

Sniper Suits. —The concealment of snipers and scouts was 
facilitated by the wearing of costumes painted to match the 
surroundings. When garnished with local vegetation, and used 
skilfully, it was extremely difficult to discover the wearer. Fig. 8 
show's an exceptionally tall man lying quite in the open, but 
wearing a sniper’s robe. Fig. 0 showrs, in contrast, two men firing 
from behind a turnip heap, the one wearing the ordinary uniform 
cap and the other a sniper’s robe suitably garnished. In each 
case the photographs were taken at a distance of only 8 yds. 

Disruptive painting, as a method of reducing visibility, has 
been alluded to in an earlier section of this article. Its simplicity 
makes a strong appeal to the imagination, and a large number of 
objects, including guns, were so treated. The colours employed 
were green, cream and brown, isolated from each other by thick 
black lines. The jirinciple is that one or more of these colours is 
capable of merging into any stirroundings, leaving the visible 
remainder as a number of detached iiatches of colour, thus 
breaking up the form of the object into a number of dissociated 
pieces. The contrasts in colour must be marked, and the patches 
large enough to be distinct when viewed from the ujtpropriate 
distance; othcrwi.se the colours will blend and, in consequence, 
the disruptive effect will be lost. An effect of texture is also 
essential to prevent reflection. In the case of gttns, it was soon 
found that the wear and tear of active service caused the colours 
to lose their contrast and, consequently, their disruptive effect. 
The system was therefore abandoned. 

In the case of large buildings and camps, the disruptive effect 
is nullified by their mass, heavy shadows and quite inevitable 
regularity of lay-out. 

_ Camouflage Material and Its Production. —By no means the least 
difficult part of the whole problem of camouflage was that of pro¬ 
ducing the material in sufficient quantities to meet the enormous 
demands. At first each position was treated individually as a separ¬ 
ate problem, but it was very soon ob\ ious that although this princi¬ 
ple was desirable it was quite impossible, in view of the number of 
jiositions to lie dealt with. It was evident that a system of .standard¬ 
ization was imperative, in conjunction with some method of adapt¬ 
ing the general to the particular. Standarriized manufacture was 
therefore adopted. It was recogiiizeii that in curtain cases stand¬ 
ardization could not be applied; but experience showed that the 
proiHirtion of such cases was small. In all cases thi' material was 
capable of some degrixi of adaptation to local cDndition.s. 

For gun positions, etc., three distinct media were furnished—fish 
nets, wire netting and scrim. 

Fish Nets .—Tlie nets themselves Were supplied from England. 
The size, 30 ft. by 30 ft., was fixed as being the minimum suitable 
for universal application; one or more nets could be easily joined if 
necessar>'. d'he nets were woven "square" in contradistinction to 
"diagonal,” because the diagonal net closes when extended, cf. the 
principle of “ lazy tongs.” 'I'he meshes were 2J in. square, 'fhe 
outside was bound with strong curd to take the tension, and the 
whole was treated with a non-inllammable iiresert'ative. The gar¬ 
nishing of these nets has already lieen de.scribed, 'Phe nets were 
commonly used for all types of guns and were in demand because 
of their comparative poriability. 

Wire Netting was usetl in large quantities also, being stronger 
than fish netting, though less portable. Fur convenience in handling 
it was made up in rolls 30 ft. long, averaging 6 ft. wide, and was 
garnished in a fashion similar to fish netting, except that the thin¬ 
ning process could only be applied to the ends. In the field these 
rolls wmi joined up to suit the work they were intended to cover, 
and the thinning-oiit proces.s was completc-d on the site. 

Scrim, as already mentioned, by itself was mainly used on or 
near the ground and was issued in 30 ft. by 6 ft. rolls for a variety 
of purposes. Towards the end of the war, when night bombing 
iMx-amc very persistent, scrim was used to cover aeroplane hangars 
(whose light-coloured roofs were very conspicuous at night), until 
coloured covers became the normal equipment of a hangar. 

Colouration .—In these three types four standard colourations 
were adopted, suited respectively to areas where the predominant 
conditions were: all vegetation, all earth, partly earth and mostly 
vegetation, partly vegetation and mostly earth. Both the scrim 
centres and the borders of strips were coloured in this way. 

Observation Posts, efc.--Standardization of the exteriors of observa¬ 
tion posts was not possible for obvious reasons, but the principle 
was applied to the bullet-proof interiors and other component parts. 
They were classified as; observer trees, periscope trees, parapets 
(sandbag or earth), portable O.P.'s. In addition there were many 
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epecial situations provided for. Other standardized artielos were; 
dummy attack figures, dummy heads, snipers' auit.s and pnrtal)le 
covers for machine-guns—these last-namw reversible squares of 
scrim 8 ft. Ity 8 ft., green on one side, brown on the other; made very 
light and portable for use in the held. 

Manufacture .—Although a description of the methods of pro¬ 
duction is beyond the scope of this article, discussion of the 
principles and practice of camouflage would not he complete 
without some reference to the important part played by mate¬ 
rials, particularly canvas and paint. 

Canvas is not an ideal material, lining very susceptible to damage 
by weather, but it is ea.sy to manipulate and is che.i|i. From the 
point of view of aiqiearancc, it is inferior to raffia, which, however, 
suffers from the hitherto insiqier.ible disadv.antage of inflamma¬ 
bility. “ Water" paints were generally emiiloyed for canvas tor the 
reason that oil paints, whicli are more durable, are too inflammable, 
even to the extent of spontaneous combustioii. This latter dis¬ 
ability was the cause of di.sastruus fires where rolls of painted can- 
v.as were stored, (ireen dye proved too fugitive, hut brown dyes 
provetl satisfactory, (lenerally speaking, canvas and paint do not 
adequately fulfil the conditions ot lightness and durability. 

CF.J.C.W.) 

III. Naval Camouflagf, 

The painting of vessicls of war with a view to reducing their 
visibility anil .so addittg to their fighting vtdue is by no means a 
modern develoiimcnt. The Romans arc known to have painted 
their galleys; “ seven kinds of jiaint were used, viz. jiurple, 
violet, yellow, two kinds of white, anti green for iiirates in order 
that their resemblance to the colour of the wave.s might make 
them less conspicuous.” 

Camouflage on various lines but with the invariidilc idea of 
reducing visibility had been attempted in the British navy for 
many years before the World War. None of these schemes had 
met with any success, and each in turn had lieen aliandoncd after 
furtive trials. The two factors wliich leil to tliis abandonment 
were first the failure to realize that iinytbing in the nature of 
invisibility at sea is jiossible of attainment, and secondly the 
inability of the proposers of these schemes to provide definite 
instructions of a practical nature by which ve.ssels could be 
painted with some degree of consistency. 

The Board of Admiralty eventually adojited a parti.al form of 
camouflage by painting all vessels a light grey as ojiposcd to the 
black hulls and light u)i))cr works previously in forte. But even 
this simplest form of all protective measures was somewhat hap¬ 
hazard in aiiplication, since the individual vessels of a squadron 
varied consiilcrably in colour, ranging from a light bluish grey 
to a dark slate according to the ideas of the commander. 

It was not until igT7,duringtlic height of the submarine iH-ril, 
that a ])ractital scheme having a definite end in view and for¬ 
mulated on scientific lines was put forward and officially adopted 
by the British authorities. This scheme embodied entirely 
new ideas on sea eamouflagc, and was rescued from the early 
disease which had attended all its predcces.sors by the fact that 
the proposer was able to supply designs to scale in large nuiiibers, 
all bearing out a central idea. It was called for distinction’s sake 
in official documents “ Dazzle Painting.” The sole olijcct of 
dazzle painting was so to distort the normal appearance of a vessel 
that her actual course became a matter of doubt in the mind of 
a submarine officer, the estimation of a ve.ssel's true course 
being the prime factor required to ensure .successful attack. 

Dazzle painting was intended iirimarily for apiilicalion to 
merchant ships. These ve.ssels were in far greater need of pro¬ 
tection than w.arships owing to their slow sjieed and vulner¬ 
ability and also from the fart that the enemy were making a 
concerted attack on England’s .supplies of food and materials 
essential to the conduct of the World War. 

Warships as a rule possesscil high sjieed and were moreover 
protected by destroyers, a tjqie of vessel which while being 
the most deadly oppongtM the submarine was comp.arativcly 
immune from attack.jU^^lSsirtaiti number of war-vessels were 
however ihazzle-paintafe (’These were chiefly ships engaged on 
convoy work, althou^’a certain number detailed for special 
duties such as minc^J^g and patrol service found this special 
form of protection of valuable assistance. 


At first sight it would appear impossible to treat a vessel with 
jiaiiit in such a way that an experienced seaman could be deceived 
as to her actual course, but dazzle-painted ships proved that this 
could be done. Juxtaposition of violently contrasting colours, 
black and white predominating, combined in accordance with 
the laws of [lerspecl ive, could make it c-xtrcmely difficult to 
judge the accurate inclination of a v'csscl even at a short distance. 

In the early stages of dazzle painting a large range of colours 
was employed to ai hieve the end in view. Experience showed 
that this could he attained by a much smaller number, and to¬ 
wards the end of the war the principal colours in use were black, 
white, and blue, Ihese being employed in varying inicnsity. 

Another factor which led to the simiilification of the colours 
used was the knowledge that the German naval iiuthoritics had 
introduced the use of colour screens in their submarine jicri- 
scopes with a view to reducing the camouflaged ship to a sil¬ 
houette, and so neutrLilizing the effect of the colours used. These 
screens however had no effect whatever on a design depending 
solely on black, white, and biuc for its contrast. Shortly after 
its adoption by the Admiralty dazzle painting was incorporated 
under the Defence of the Realm Act and the whole merchant 
service was ordered t o be painted. N umbers of war-vessels operat - 
ing with merchant shijiswerc also painted: these comprised chief¬ 
ly convoy cruisers, .sloops and destroyers. ’I'he loth Cruiser Squad¬ 
ron, engaged in blockade duties and comiio.sed entirely of large 
merchant .ships, was also painled. These vessels were .specially 
lialile to attack, being at sea for long periods in stdimarinc- 
infested zones and con.stantly under slow speed or altogether 
stoppeil for hoarding purposes. 

On the introduction of the scheme a considerable volume of 
maritime opinion was direcled against it from lack of a proper 
grasp of its objects and because it appeared to render a vessel 
more conspicuous than was the case when pidnted grey. In 
point of fact at the date of the submission of the scheme the 
proposer, who was on patrol dtity in the channel, had noted that 
all traii-sports were painted a dead black from water-line to truck. 
The oppo.silion, however, rajiidly disappeared tis .soon as the ob¬ 
jects of the scheme were thoroughly gra.sped and the rapidly 
inrrca.sing numbers enabled seamen to judge for themselves the 
difficulties of accurately estimating the accurate courses of 
dazzle-painted ships met with at sea. 

The organization for jiroducing designs in great variety and 
arranging for the rapid application of the designs to large num¬ 
bers of vessels of great diversity of types was as follows:— 

The mercantile marine was (hh’ided into 37 classes of characicri.stir 
types. For each tyjie a small wooden model was made to scale and 
on this model a design w'.is painled in wash colours. It wa.s then 
rarefully studied in a prep.arcd theatre through a submarine jx-ri- 
iiro|x: with a view to obtaining the maximum distortion. Behind 
the model were jilaced various sky b.iekgrouuds, the conditions of 
an average day at sea being obtained as nearly as possible. The 
model was slowly levolved on a turntable and observed from evert' 
point of view, any necessary alterations and additions living made 
until the distortion bec.ime such that an independent ohscryer found 
if a matter of considerable difficulty to judge its urieulation. 

The model was then handed to a trained |il,tu-maker who trans¬ 
ferred the design in colour to a I-lfi in. scale plan on white pa|ier 
'showing port and starboard side (see Plate I.). Each rolour on the 
plan was numix'red to conform to the olficial rolour charts, which 
gave a complete range of all eolours u.si'd in dazzle painting (see 
Plate If.). It wa.s one of the important f.ictors essential to the suc¬ 
cess of the scheme that these colours should lx; rigidly adhered to by 
painting contraelors, 

'I'he Dazzle Department was represented at all the principal shi[i- 
ping ports by one or more officers s|iecially triiined for the work. 
'Phese. officers were responsible for the issue of plau.s .and the stiper- 
vision of all ships pahitiug in their districts. This work entailed a 
great deal of highly skilled sufxiriision, as the actual painting fell 
upon the local paint ing eontraetors, whose men were entirely new to 
this kind of work. With the rapid expansion of the scheme how¬ 
ever, upwards of 100 vessels wore sometimes in hand at one port, - 
diflieultics were overcome and the work proceeded smoothly. 

Soon after the establishment of the Dazzle Tfepartment, 
inquiries were made hy the Allied mtiritime governments as lo 
the effieaey of this new form of defence against the submarine. 
The French Ministry of Marine attached three oflicers for 
training under the new scheme and shortly afterwards set up a 
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similar department in Paris. The U.S. Navy Department asked 
that an ofFirer miKht be sent to Washington; shortly after 
his arrival a dazzle department was formed to deal with U.S. 
shipping. The Belgian Government arrangc<I for all their mer¬ 
chant vessels to be ilealt with directly in the British department. 
Complete sets of plans were forwarded to Italy and Ja])an. 

All U.S. destroyers and other patrol vcs.sels in European waters 
were painted from plans supplied from the British department. 

The number of vessels saved by this device can never be 
definitely ascertained as it ratmot be known how many attacks 
were broken off by enemy submtirincs owing to a wrong position 
having been taken up as a result of inticcuratc estimation of the 
vessel’s course due to the dazzle iiainting. But the rapid ex¬ 
pansion to all Alli»l merchant shipping showed that the au¬ 
thorities were satisfied thiit it played a great part. 

Approximately 4,000 merchant ships were painted and up- 
wartls of 400 war-vc.ssels engaged principally in convoy and 
patrol duties were also painti’d. The total cost of painting 
amounted to some £2,^00,000. (N. W.) 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA [Mrs. Patrick Campiii;i.i.] 
(iSfi5- ), English actress (.vcc S-t-7), apiteared at the Hay- 
market theatre, London, in Lady Patricia in ton, and later in 
the same year .at the .St. James’s theatre in Bella Dnmta. She 
also played Eliza Doolittle in JMr. .Shaw’s Pypnalion at His 
Majciity’s theatre in IQ14, and T.eonora in Barrie’s The. Adored 
One at the Duke of York’s theatre iti 1013. In 1014 she married 
Mr. George Cornwallis-Wcsi. In IQ17 .she appeared in B. Vcillcr’s 
American melodrama. The. Thirteenth (Vw/r, at the Duke of York’s 
theatre, London, and in Nov. 1020 she played Lady Maibeth 
in Mr. James K. Tlackott’s i>rodurtion of Machrth at the Ahl- 
wyeli. Iler daughter, .Stella Campbell, also became an actress. 

CAMPBELL, SIR FRANCIS J. (i.Sja-ima), Briti.sh educator, 
was born near Winehesler, Tenn., U.S..A., Get. 0 icS.;->. Having 
beam blind from the age of three, he was educated at the school 
for the blind at Nashville, Tenn., and later at the universityof 
Tennessee. He also set himself to learn music, and went to the 
conservatoires of Leiiizig and Berlin. In 1872 be became prin¬ 
cipal of the Koyal Normal College and Academy for the Blind 
at Norwood near London, which be, with the ist Duke of West- 
min.ster and other philanthropists, h.ad helped to establish. 
He retired in 1912. Amongst his rei retuions was Alpine climbing, 
and in 1.885 be ascended Mont Blanc. He died at Norwood 
June 50 1014. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1R67— ), British divine 

{sec 5.130), retired in 1915 from his mini.siry at the City TcmjJe 
and in 1016 was ordaine<l a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He became an bon. chaplain to the Bishop of Birmingham, and 
in igi7 was aj)pointc<l vicar of Christ Church, Westminster. 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS: see uov sixniT.s. 

CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS; sec harracks and iititmknts. 

CANADA {see 5.142).— Important measures, extending the 
boundaries of the provinces ai Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario, 
were passed by the Canadian 1 ’arli.ameni duringthe.s4-s.si0n 1911 2. 
The areas of the provinces and territories (for which .see the 
.separate articles under each heading) are given in 'I’able 1 . 


'rAUi.t. I.—.Are,a and Population. 


1 

IVdvincrs 

Aroa (s'f. ni.) 

Pop. prr 
sij. m. uf 
land are-a 

(ion) 

Lund 

Water 

Total 

PriiicL* Kduani Island 
N OVA Sr< it ia 

Now Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Maiiilol),! . 

British Columliia 
Alberta 

Saskatcliewan 

Yukon 

North-W'cst 

'rerritories 

Totals 

2,1.84 

21,01)8 
27,911 
690,865 
365,88(1 
231,926 

.153.41b 

252,925 

243.382 

206,427 

1,207,026 

360 

74 

15,969 

41.382 

1 0,006 

2439 

2,360 

8,318 

649 

,34,298 

2,184 

21,428 

27,685 

700,834 

407,262 

251,8,32 

3.55.855 

255.28s 

251,700 

207,076 

1,242,224 

42-9 
23-3 
12-6 

2-9 

6-9 

1-9 

I-I 

1- 5 

2- 0 

3 ,f>o 3 . 9 lo 

■-^5,755 

3,729,665 1 2-0 1 
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The water area given is exclusive of Hudson Bay, Ungava Bay, 
the Bay of Fumly, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, ana all other tidal 
waters except the part of the St, Lawrence between Pointe-des- 
Monts and the foot of Lake St, Peter in Quebec. 

There was in 1921 a fairly strong movcnient to unite Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island under a single govern¬ 
ment as a province to be known under the old tiame of Acadia. 

Population—Tbn growth of pop. is shown by the following 
figures: 1871, 3,485,761; 1881, 4,324,810; 1891, 4,833,239; 1901, 
5.371.315: ibil, 7,206,643. The pop. in 1921 was'e.stimated at 
between 8 and 9 millions. 'I'hc rate of increase of pop. greatly 
increased after 1896 on aeeonnt of immigration from Great Britain, 
the United States and parts of central Europe. There are German 
aettlcments in Ontario and Nova Scotia, while Russians, Galicians, 
Polish and Russian Jews and Scandinavians have emigrated in 
large mimlM.-rs to the western provinces and territories. 

/Htmigru/toH.—Table II. shows the immigrants entering the coun¬ 
try for the fiscal ye.irs 1911 to 1921 inclusive. 


Taiu.u II. — Immigration. 



J'roni 

U.K. 

hroiii 

L.S.A. 

I'l'diii other 
Cdiintries 

I'otal 

1911 

123,013 

121,451 

6 (),(>2 o 

311,084 

1012 

138,121 

133.710 

82,4<)6 

354,237 

1913 

J.V>,.S42 

139,(K)0 

112,881 

402,432 

1914 

142,622 

107,530 

134,726 

384,878 

PBS 

43.276 

,5(),779 

41.7.34 

144,789 

1916 

8,664 

36,937 

2,936 

48,.537 

1917 

8,282 

61,389 

5,703 

75,374 

1918 

3.178 

71,314 

4,582 

79,074 

1919 

0,914 

40,715 

7,073 

57,702 

1920 

59.f>"3 

49,656 

8,077 

117,33b 

1021 

74.262 

48 ,o. 5 () 

2(),lS(l 

148,477 

During 1911-21 iR",, 

Hritish, 26",', 

\meriean aiul 

2() of immi- 


grants Irom other countries made entry for homesteads in western 
C anada. I hese figuri-s do not account for the large number of 
farmers and farm labourers of the immigrant class who settled in all 
parts of_ the_ Dominion without homesteading. The nunilacr of 
Chinese immigrants during these years was 31,913 and of Japanese 
7.I95- 

Aiunitipal Mnti.vtiV.v.—Table III. gives the .st.itisties of cities and 
towns of KMKK) and over, .showing population, total assessed value 
of the taxable pnmerty, and liabilities, tor the ye.ir 1919. 

_ Ai’rieuttnre ,—The value of agricultural prodnetion in the Domin¬ 
ion, including live stock In hand, wns in 191K about $2,360,000,000, 
or ne.irly twice the value of the production of manufactures and over 
12 limes the value of mineral production in the same vear. It was 
esiliniated by the Department of the Interior that in 1921 there were 
still 2(M),o<s),ooo .ar. of wieunl land in the Middle W'e.st atailable 
for, or at least suseoptible to, some form of agriculture. 

1 ho only item of agricultural productiou in whirli in 46 years up 
to 1918 there was shown a derreasc was the ntimber of sheeji (2,369,- 
358 in 1917; 3,'5,S.5f'b 1871). It is ditficull to aeeonnt for this, 

except for the fart that the price of wool was lor many years very 
low, and sheep ha4v alwai’s bt*rn in Canada wh.at a commercial man 
would call a side-line. C anada, however, is espeeially well adapted 
for sheep and goat raising and breeding. There are millions of acres, 
not only in the West but in file older jinn inres, that could he used 
for the purpose without impinging on the other more fertile lands. 
In portions of Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there is 
mueli cleared and partly clettred kind apparently going to waste that 
might be devoted to sheep culture. In the Middle West and in 
British t-oinmbia there .are approximately so.tHio.wx; ae. suitalilc for 
shei'p and goat eulture. 'I'liere are no long droughts, as iu .Australia, 
and there is eomp.arative immunity from dise.ise; in the past the 
great encuiies ot sheep in Canatla Iiavc been dogs and wild animals. 

Taetnry cheese (194,904,336 lb. in 1917; 220,833,269 lb. in 1900) 
also s.illered a decline in production, on account of the greater 
demanil for creamer>’ butter and the more profitable outlet for milk 
and cream in the urban centres. .So great is this latter demand that 
the whole of N. America is affected by it. In live slock—ijarticularly 
dairy and beef cattle (7,920,940 head in 1917; 2,624,290 in 1871) and 
swine (3,619,382 in 1917; 1,300,083 in 1871)—lies Canada's greatest 
agricultural prospect, be-canse cattle give to the soil the greatest 
return in fertility. They are the necessary link in the rtitation of 
crops; and Canada, with her vast area, her abundant water, her 
adaptability for growing fiskler crops, and her advantageous posi¬ 
tion in respect of foreign markets fur dairy firod ucts and meats, is 
ill a position of great advantage. Despite the use of motors, the 
iiunilier of horses m Canada has increased (3,412,749 in 1917), and 
(here is still u good future for selected breeds of draught, riding 
and race horses. 

On account of the labour sitiiritioii, in which fanners arc practically 
deprived of outside heiii, ,'igrtciilturc iu Canada, as elsewhere in 
America, resolves itself into self-help, atul therefore ha,s heconic a 
question of small tnj.xcd-fanning, limited to special liiitis in which 
machinery may be utilized and only a minimum of labour required. I n 
Inc Maritime Provinces and Ontario f.arnis arc practically denuded 
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TadlE 111.—Principal Cities. 


1 

City 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Total 

assessed 

value 

taxable 

property 

Total 

liabilities 

Montreal .... 
Toronto .... 
Winnipeg .... 
Vancouver .... 
(Juebec .... 

Hamilton .... 
Ottawa .... 

Calgary .... 

Edmonton .... 
Halifax .... 

St. John .... 
London .... 

Victoria .... 

Regina .... 

Brantford .... 
Windsor .... 
Verdun .... 

Hull . 

Saskatoon .... 
Sydney .... 

Three Rivera 

Kingston .... 
Moose Jaw . 

Sherbrooke .... 
I’eterborough 

Saiilt St. Marie . 

Kitchener .... 
Fort Williaiit 

St. Thomas .... 
WestmouiU .... 
St. Catharines 

Moncton .... 
Stratford .... 
Guelph .... 

Lacliine . . . ■ 

New Westminster 

Fort .Arthur 

Sarnia . 

Brandon _ . . . . 

Niagara Falls 
Charlottetown 

Outremont .... 

(ialt . 

Belleville . . . ■ 

St. Boniface 

Lethbridge .... 
New Glasgow 

Owen Sound 

Amherst .... 

Medicine Hut 

St. Hyucinthe 

Woodstock ... 

Levis . 

706,600 

499,2711 

200,000 

123,050 

II4.yS5« 

108,143 

107.732 

75 .(KK) 
66,(K)0 

6o,oo(^ 
60,000 
59.io«> 
50,000 
40,000 
33,000 
311629 
28,432 
28,392 

28,o<x) 

25.000 

25,000 

2.1,737 

23,155 

22,5«3 

22,00(1 

21.500 

21,052 

20,0(KI 
20,OIK) 

I9.5<J‘> 

19,196 

19,000 

18,106 

17,032 

16.500 
16,000 

15.000 

14.646 

14,421 

14,307 

14,IKK) 

12,650 

12.500 
12,345 
12,225 
12,000 
12,000 

11,7(>8 
11,000 

11,000 

10,541 

10,150 
10,(KK) 

$(.23,820,959 

642,816,690 

236,023,520 

205,044,673 

73,03».256 

«7,157,«9» 

I20,4(>3,6o6 

77,943,010 

7Q,V>f>,320 

37,i3o.«'o 

46,013,550 

40,783,044 

71,807,0(15 

40,982,515 

15,718,805 

32.9,53.994 

15,085,41x1 

9,465,860 

28,433,044 

9,245,«.54 
16.356.575 
13,016,727 
20,(112,578 
12,923,21,1 
13,112,605 

17.6,50,17.5 
11,9.57,»,59 

21.973.4^0 

10,248,310 

44,563,350 

15.465.. 365 

I9,fXK),000 

6,6.56,350 
8,632 ,(>3( 
13.661.336 
16,645,212 

22.574.. 396 

II, 092,243 
15.447.976 

III, 750,286 

5,704.308 

17,7.50.251 

7,560,914 

6,240,165 

12.547,265 

11,723.65: 

5.331,5.3< 
7,022,88, 
4,644.43< 
14,292,83; 

4.233.6 
S.42»„34. 
3.5,56,()9 

$124,802,327 

109,849,002 

4(>,I22,938 

29.0.54,524 

15,702,542 

15,088,922 

19.423.7.56 

27,850,087 

37>5».5.lo“ 

5,114,.562 
8,263,283 
22,823,558 

11,675,91)1 
5,202,831 
3,881,288 
3.466.372 
242H.H44 
10.234.119 
2 .o 75.5 <i<> 
4.«35.7«3 

2,023,(X)8 

8.339.<»34 

4.539,104 

2,977,«7» 

2,<XI(>,48(> 

9,146,431 

270,972 

6,867,517 

5,246,489 

2,424,209 

2,073.730 

2,009,049 

6,234,496 

4,(>()0 ,:o 7 

1.540.394 
3.759.070 
1,216,709 
838,(xxi 
3,321,446 
2,<x>8,q()9 

1,465.531 

5.271.52N 

4.573,40" 

) 972,808 

1,501,985 
1,030,16.1 
4,483,238 
1.313.316 
980,468 

il 949.711 


of flomcstir labour. It was 


01 flomcstir laoour. ji was iclt that the sin ccss of the Soldier Settle¬ 
ment Scheme, which w.as (ire.iter even than had lieeii antieipatea, 
and the wide attention which Canada's attneultural capabilities 
were attractinK in Creat Brit.dn and other countries, might do 
much to relieve the situation. Kaeh province presents Us peruhar 
problems of settlement. In British Columbta, for instance, the 
opportunities are mainly limited to fruit-growers and those who wish 
to engage in vegetable and ijoultr^' raising and small mtXL-d farming, 
having live stock alwavs in view. In the Middle West, although the 
live-stock idea was taking strong root, the prevailing cultivation was 
in iqzi still wheat, though much attention was being raid by the 
iarccr and more projjressivc farmers to live slock and, so far as 
possilile, to diversified farming. Western Ontario, one of the 
richest sections of Canatla, is devoted to live slock, grain growing, 
maize, beans, sugar beet, tobacco and fruit. It has the greate,st 
diversity' of prochirts, and in addition to a rich soil it has plenty ol 
summer he.at, growing tomatoes, jxiaches and grapes to jicriortion. 
Eastern Ontarm is less favoured in its climate but rich throughout. 
Ouebec contains initch fertile land in the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and on account of the habits and instincts of the habitant iwpulation 
is very closely cultivated. The farmers of (Jiiebec arc the most 
contented in Canada. The Maritime Provinces have suffered 
greatly from emigration to other provinces and to the United Mates, 
and a good deal of their useful .\n<l once cultivated land is not pro¬ 
ducing to anything like its rapacity. RefXipujalion and remtnation 
are among the needs of parts of Ontario and the Maritime Provinces 
and are among the greatest problems of Government. 

The values (in dollars) of various Canadian agricultural products 
are given in Tables IV. and V. 


Table IV.—Field Crops. 


Wheat (fall) . 

“ (spring) 
Oats . 

Barley 
Rye . 

Peas . 

Beans 
Buckwheat 
Flax . 

Corn 

Potatoes . 
Turnips, etc. . 
Hay and Clover 
Grain Hay (B.C.) 
Fodder Corn 
Sugar Beets 
Alfalfa . . 

Mixed Grains . 


iqi8 

I9IQ 

16,516,000 

31,521,000 

365,151.700 

333,336,000 

331.357,400 

317,097,000 

77.376,670 

77.462,700 

12,728,6100 

14,240,000 

12,899,100 

9,739,300 

19,283,900 

6,214,800 

18,018,100 

15,631,000 

18,951,000 

24,902,800 

22,609,.500 
22,080,000 
118,894,700 

102,235,300 

52,252,000 

54,956,700 

241,277,300 

338,713,200 


4.379,000 

29,439,100 

34,179,500 

1,845,000 

2,606,000 

7.96.^500 

10,800,200 

40,7261,500 

37,775,400 

1.372,935,970 

i, 452,437.50 oJ 


Table \'.—Agricultural Products, etc 


Dairy Products! 
Factory Butter 
Factory' Cheese 
Miscellaneous . 

Total Hairy Products 


Live Stock: 

Horses 
Milch Cows 
Other Cattle . 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total Live Stock 


Other Products: 

Eggs and Poultry (estimated) 
Fruits_. 


1917 

1918 

34,274,218 

41,180,(123 

41,659,156 

36,456,532 

32,995,241 


113,310,929 

1918 

lyiQ 

459,155.000 

307,244,000 

398,814,000 

48,802,000 

1 12,751.900 

435,070,000 

327,814,000 

381,007,000 

50,402,000 

I02,,309,000 

1 ,326,7(>6>,(X)0 

1,290,902,000 

;; 

40,000,000 

1.975.841,000 


Poresls. —Canada's annual forest groyvth is sey'eral times in 
excess of the annual cut. The production of timber was valued at 
*I110,(SK>,0(X) in 1017. 'file f'ederal (.loyerimient has pinsdielion 
over tlie timber of the three Middle West i.rovinees, and of the 
Territories and of the Railwav Belt in British Columbia, and has 
created Federal reserves to the extent of over 28,000,000 acres ‘ 


ft 
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carrit‘s on, in addition, uTi exti^nsivc syfitein of seceding and free (lib- 
trilmlion of trees, in tho three prairie provinces. In 1017 it allotted 
nearlv 8 ,()(K).()oo trei*s to about U),(K)0 applirunts and the C.ovorn- 
ment farms had 9 ,(k>{>,ooo seedlings and cuttings available tor nis* 
tribution. The provinces have adopted a similar policy of Umber 
reserves and llio total areas reserved increased from 714,000 ae. in 
igot to nearly i,153,000,000 ae. in 1917. These timber reserves are 
also for the mainleiianre of water supply and for the protection of 
wild animals and hirds. Cannda has always had a large export trade 
in tiralier and lumber. The total value of unmamifartiired products 
rose from nearly $19,000,0(x) in 1H88 to about $5(1,000,000 in 1917' 
and of manufactured products $71,500,1x10 to $ij(>,3,vy92 m I9i», 
one factor in the increase being increased value of wood procluets. 

British Columbia stands first in respect of forest organization and 
sdentifir administnition. It has a well-organized forest scrx'iee and 
has initiated special srientific investigations. Tins work, however 
was hindered by the drafts on skilled man-power during the World 
War. Ontario has undertaken a reorganization of its protertive and 
administrative work. Quebec, following soniewbat in the footsteps of 
France, reco^nizfHl the necessity for lechnical training from the lirsT 
’and has a forest school in connexion wilii Laval University. In New 

Brunswick similar steps were beinK taken in 1921. 

Table VI. dves an estimate of C'anada’s stand of timber, mainly 
coniferous. In the Prairie Provinces the figures may be taken as 
representing practically all spruce, which in Ontario compii.ses 
I CM),000,000,000 ft. of the total; in (Quebec i50,ckk),(K)o,ooo ft.; in 
New Hnmswick if),50o,ooo,0(K» ft., and in Nova Scotia i5,(^,ooo,- 
o(X>feet. In British Columbia Douglas fir is the dominant timber tree, 
the rest of the cut lieing made up of cedar, spruce and one or two 
minor varieties. . 

Table VI.—Timber, in feet 

British Columbia ^ 

Prairie Provinces 

Ontario. 

Quebec ...... 

New Brunswick .... 

Nova Scotia ..... 


366,000,000,000 
60,000,000,000 
160,000,otx),000 
275,000,000,000 
22,000,000,000 

20,0 00,000,000 

903 ,(K) 0 ,ooo,ot>o 


'British Columbia is credited with 366,000,000,000 ft. of com¬ 
mercial timber, but her own forestry experts have estimated it at 
400,000,000,000 ft. and even as high as 450,000,000,000 fi. 
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According to official figures in 1921, the capital invested in the 
Canadian lumber industry was $231,203,247; the value of products 
$222,648,790, including sawn lumber $129,041,688. The capital 
invested in the Canadian pulp and paper industry in 1919 was 
$264,581,300; the production of paper having a value of $91,362,913 
and of pulp $48,562,088. 

Wild Animal Life .—The establishment by the Government of 
parks and game and forest reserves or “ sanctuaries *’ is of much 
importance in connexion with the conservation of the furry animals, 
the value of which may be gauged by the fact that the exports of 
Canadian furs of all kinds rose from $^, 5 f»y 476 in 1914 to $13,737,621 
in 1019. The constant expansion of the settled area has caused some 
kinds of fur-bearers to retreat farther into the woods; the clearing of 
the forests and the grazing of the natural coverts by domestic animals 
have destroyed their haunts and exposed them to their enemies; and 
the draining of swampy areas has destroyed the homes of the musk¬ 
rat or musquash, the mink, the otter and the lieuver. 'I'hc fisher and 
the marten never seem to survive long near man’s habitation. Even 
the fox, w^hich appears to increase near human settlements, will 
derrLMse if the forests are wholly removed or burned. The official 
policy is to inject new social life, so to speak, into the communities of 
wild animals, protecting what were left by the fur-hunters, the ruth¬ 
less sportsmen and the Indians, and pre.s(‘r\-ing and multiplying 
them under more favourable conditions for future generations. I’hc 
park reserves for wild animals aggregate 10,000 sq. m. in extent. 

Other umlertakings on a more expansive scale will probably result 
from Ciovernmont investigation and action. The wood buffalo or 
wild bison may be incorporated with the buffalo herds, and would 
jirobably improve the latter. The millions of caribou in the Yukon 
and adjacent territory and the musk-ox of the barren lands are 
likely to be nationalized and dealt with like other conre.ssion.s for the 
i)enefit of the nation’s meal larder. Domestic reindeer will be im¬ 
ported, as has been done in Alaska, and a cross w’ith the caribou 
would probably produce a better variety thaneithor. The mountain 
sheep ib as cajxible of being domesiirated as the reindeer, and the 
several thousand in existence in isohiled Hocks in British Columbia 
and Alberta may become herds. Animals of certain genera become I 
tame when not hunted; this is also true of wild ccese, ducks, swans 
and quail, of w'hich Canada was a wonderful breeding ground. 
There arc further pos.sihilities of tlealing with bear, beaver, mink, 
marten an<I other animals according to their habits and habitat. 

Kur-farming, one of the new industries of Canada, is only a new 
form of the old and once tenned “ honourable ” bu.sincss of fur- 
taking and fur-trading. The difference is tluit wild animals arc now 
bred and reared in captivity for furs and for breeding stock. In 
I’rince Edward I. fox-farming has made some fortunes, and the sides 
are included in the agricultural returns of the proN’ince; the industry 
has been extended to New Brunswick, Chiolicc and British Columbia. 

Commenting on Canadian fisheries, an official report 
points out that: " The fertility of Canadian waters is indicated by 
the fact that the entire catch of salmon, lobster, herring, mackerel 
and sardines, nearly all the haddock, and many of the cod, hake, and 
pollock landed are taken w'itliiii 10 or 12 in. from shore.” The 
coast-line of the Atlantic provinces from Graml Maiian to Labrador, 
not including lp.sser bays and indentations, measures over 5.ckk) m., 
whilst the .sea areas to which this forms the natural basin embrace: 
the Bay of Fiindy 8,Ofxi sq. m. in extent; tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
fully fen times that size; and other ocean waters aggregating not less 
than 200,000sq. m.; a total of over four-fiftlis of the hshing grounds of 
tile N. Atlantic. In addition there are 15,000 s<j. m. of inshore waters 
owned by the Dominion. Large as arc tlu'w* areas, they represent 
only a part of the /ishing ground.^ of Canad.i. Hudson Bay, with 
a shore 6,000 m. in length, is larger than the Mediterranean; the 
Ikidfic coast of the Dominion measures over 7,0(K) ni. long, and 
is exceptionally well sliellered for fishermen; and throughout the 
interior is a wnies of lakes which together eover 220,000 stj. m.. or 
more than one-half liie fresh wafer of tlie glolie, Canada’s share of 
thetireat Lakes of the St. Lawrence basin covering 72,700 sq. miles. 

'riic fisheries of the Atlantic are divided into deep-.sea and inshore 
or coasml fisiicries. Deej)-sea fi.shing is pursued in vc.'jbels of tn>m 
40 to 100 tons, carrying crews of from 12 to 20 men. The method is 
“ trawling ” by hook and line. The fish taken are principally cod, 
haddock, hake, pollock and halibut. The inshore fishery is carried on 
in small boats, usually motor-driven, and in a class of small vessels 
with crews of from four to seven men. 

All the provinces have fisheries departments, and these*, along w'ith 
the department of Ottawa, are emleavouring to conserve and develop 
the fisneries’ resources to their utmost extent Ijy mean.s of hatcheries, 
cultural methwls, investigation and re.slrictive regulations. It is 
estimated that between t,ooo,ooo,(X)0 and 1,^00,000,000 of fish fry 
of one kind and another arc annually planted in various waters from 
a large number of hatcheries. Long efforts have succcedi'd in bring¬ 
ing about a treaty to secure international regulations. The ^‘ientific 
and Research Council has taken up the quc.stion of utilizing fish 
waste. There are over 300,000 tons of fish waste in Canada each 
year, of which perhaps half could be convertetl into nitrogenous and 
phosphate fertilizers and protein foods for cattle, hogs andtpoiiltry. 

The salmon (product valued at $15,595,970 in 1920) is obtained 
almost exclusively on the Pacific coast. Those taken in Queliec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia resemble those of Great Bri¬ 
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tain and art regarded as superior for table use. Only one salmon 
in British Columbia, the steelhcad, may be said to be closely allied 
to the eastern salmon, and it does not run in large numbers. Cod 
fishing ($6,270,171 in 1920) is largely prosecuted on the Atlantic 
coast and is one of the most useful and valuable of eastern fisheries. 
The lobster fishing ($7,152,455 in 1920) has been confined to Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edwara 1 ., New Brunswick and Quebec waters. It is 
the most extensive in the world, but shows signs of depletion. Her¬ 
ring fishing {$5,3,'57,73h in 1920) is carried on quite extensively on 
both coasts. There is in the Great Lakes a fresh-water herring whieh 
is liecoming popular throughout central Canada. Haddock, hake 
anil pollock are extensively taken in the Atlantie deep-sea fishing. 
Halibut fishing ($4,535,188 in 1920) was once a most important in¬ 
dustry on the Atlaiitie seaboard, but its princijial headquarters are 
now at Prince Rupert. Over-fishing is liaviiig its elTeet on tlie north¬ 
west coa.st and deep-sea fishermen are turning to kinds hitherto neg¬ 
lected. Sardines are abundant in British Columbia and New 
Briiiiswick waters, and in the latter province an extensive industry 
has lieen established, as in Norway and France, in tinning them. 
Mackerel are obtained in the Atlantie coast waters. Smelts are very 
plentiful on both coa.sts, but particularly in British Columbia waters, 
where another fish belonging to the salmonidue group, and much 
resembling it is tlie oulaehon, or candle-fish. The Alaska black cod, 
when it ran be obtained quite fresh or properly cured, is perhaps the 
most-prized fish on the Pacific coast. 

Trout, which are included under a numlxir of names, are taken in 
all the lakes and rivers from coast to coast, and, while they arc not 
fished for coniinereially in the same way as other fish, find their wav 
into the inaiket in fair qiiantilies during the season. The whitcfisn 
of the Great Lakes nnd other lakes of the northern interior is among 
the most valuable of the fresh-water varieties. Pickerel, pike and 
tiillilx-e are other valualile fish very eontnion in Canadian waters; 
pickerel is mainly confined to Ontario and Quebec. Other kinds 
of fish ini|iortanl in the aggregate are—perch, bass, alewives, carp, 
maslcinnnge, sturgeon, shad and soles. 

Oysters were formerly very abundant on the Atlantic coast, 
especially in Prince Edward 1 . waters, whose malpcques were 
famous, but over-fishing nnd disease have almost depleted the beds. 
Whaling is carrieil on extensively on the Pacific coast, where the 
industry is concentrated on the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
In addition to whale oil, fertilizer and whale meat are sold as by¬ 
products. Edible clams are distributed widely over both coasts, but 
especially on the Pacific. Aerording to the oflieial figures, the total 
output of Canadian fisheries in 1920 was valued at $49,321,217, as 
against $35,103,748 in 1913. The increase was largely due to the 
increased food-demand rnu.scd by the war. Capital to the extent of 
$30,334,129 is rejiresented in fish canning and preserving establish- 
nionts, and $29,887,734 in vessels, boats, nets, etc., wbile about 
87,070 people in all are employed. 

Minerals .—In 1906 the value of the total mineral produrtion was 
$79,286,202; in 1917 it h.ad risen to $89,646,821 and in 1920 to $217,- 
775,080. The Canadian dcjxisits of nickel and asbestos are among 
the most important in the world, yielding sufficient to control the 
market in these commodities. The chiel mineral productions in 1920 
were coal, nickel, gold, cement, copper, asbestos and silver. 

The coal reserves of Canada are second in the Empire, amounting 
to 1,234,000,000,000 tons, of whieh over 1 ,(xki,(x)o,ooo,ooo tons are 
in Alberta and Saskatelicwan. Owing to the long stretch between 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia which is coalless, Canada inipurts 
from the United .States 50% more coal than she produces. This will 
be remedied, in part at least, if experiments inaugurated and being 
rarried out by the Dominion Government in 1921 are successful. 
There arc vast deposits of lignite in Saskatchewan, too low in grade to 
lx- used as fuel in its present form, fiat which it has been proposed, 
at tlie instance of the Indii.strial Research Council, to cartamize and 
bri(|uette for rommercial use, laboratory testa having demonstrated 
its high fuel value. There are, too, enormous deposits of peat in the 
central and other areas of Canada, estimated, if convertible into 
compressed fuel, as equivalent to 5,000,000,000 tons of coal, and 
likely to afford many valuable by-pnxlucts in addition. Experiments 
on a commercial scale were Ixting carrit^d on by the Government to 
this end also. Coal represented the laiyest mineral output in 
Canada in 1921, the total being valued at $77,000,000. 

Iron occurs in large deposits in British Ciolumbia, northern and 
central Ontario (especially in the Lake Superior region), in Quebec, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and probably also west of Hudson 
Bay about Great Bear and Slave l.akes, the tonnage already pro¬ 
duced being staled in 1920 at over 363,000,000 tons. The fact that 
96% of the iron ore smelted in Canadian blast furnaces in 1918 was 
imported was due to the ore of all accessible large deposits retjuiring 
sixicial treatment (“ bcncficialion ' ) before being charged to the 
furnace; there were two large Ixmeficiary plants for this purpose in 
Ontario, but more such plants were needed before the iron-ore mining 
could attain its proper importance. Canada had nine blast furnaces 
with an aggregate daily capacity of 3,782 tons, and yet she imported 
in 1919 over 2,o(x>,ooo tons of ore. The Nova .Scotia blast furnaces 
are fed from Newfoundland, and Ontario furnaces mainly from the 
iron-mines of the IJnited States Lake Superior region. 

The placer deposits of British Columbia were formerly the 
principal supply of gold in Canada, but had seriously declined in 
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production when the Yukon came suddenly into prominence in 1897 
as a new source of supply. Then Porcupine loomed on the horiaon as 
a rich producer, and Ontario as a consequence in 1920 yielded half the 
total production, viz, $ii,6(j 5,7,'55. Manitoba has become a small 
producer, the Rold bcinR derived from the newly opened rcRion north 
of the Pas. Nova Scotia and Quebec have Iwen small but steady 
producers for years. There are inviting pros|K-rta for gold over large 
areas of northern Ontario, northern yueliec, northern Manitolia and 
Saskatchewan, and throughout British Columbia. 

In 1890 and 1891 rich discoveries in silver were made in the 
Slocan district of British Columbia, the silver being found associated 
with lead in galena ores. The province has since been a large pro¬ 
ducer lioth of .silver and lead, and now also of zinc, which is usually a 
concomitant of lead and silver in the Kootenay silver-lead ores. In 
iqo.t, however, deposits were di.scovcred in northern Ontario abotit 
too m, north-cast of Suilburv, in what is now known as Cobalt, which 
proved to be marvellously rich in silver, so much so th.at in iqii the 
production there was over 830,500,000. The Thunder Bay region 
west of Port Arthur yielded silver as far back as 1846, ami attention 
is again being directed to the old mines. 

Oespitc the fact that for a number of years Ciovernment bounties 
were paid on lead and zinc mined and smelted in Canada, the output 
of these metals did not increase, except during the war, when the 
demand for lead eliminated the bounties automatically, and new 
processes made the extraction of zinc practicable. Nearly all the 
production in Imth metals is in British CVilumbia, although Quebec 
and Ontario eontriliute small amounts. There are not.ible de|K)sits 
in several (larts of Ontario, in the Oas)K' Peninsula, Quebee, and in 
northern New Brunswirk. 

Copper is widely distributed throughout Canada and where found 
is usually in large botlies. Of nearly 110,000,000 ll>. pnxluced in 
Canada m T917, Britesh Columbia contributed well over one-h.dl, 
Ontario came next with about 113,000,000 lb., drawn mainly from the 
Sudbury district, and Quebec third with over 5,<K)0,ooo lb. The new 
district of the Pas gave over 2,<k)o,ooo lb. and the Yukon about 
3<yi.ooo lb. IJepentUng u[K)n the future demands for copper, the 
possibilities of Canada in British Cohunbia, in the ^■ukoll. in the 
extreme north of Canada, in northern Ontario and in Quebee, 
including Ungava, are without doubt vert' great. 

Sudbury district in Ontario, which is (diaractcrizcd by the richness 
and diversity of its minerals, is the chief source of nickel. Two very 
large companies are in opt'ration and have constructed relmerics, 
their investments representing between Sl.S.txxi.iKio and $2o,o(X),ooo. 
New Caledonia, lying about 1,000 m. east of Australia, is the only 
serious competitor to Canada in nickel production. Among the 
otlicr metals whose ores arc mined in Canada are. molybdenum and 
antimony, very widely distributed, but of which very few payable 
deposits are known. Platinum occurs in lhe_ placer deposits of 
Quebec and British Columbia, and prospecting is active. 

The total mineral iirodtietion (metallic and non-metallic) of 
Canada in 1920 was valued at $102,353,892, including the following 
items: coal, $77,326,8.53; nickel, 824,854,597; gold, $ 15 . 85 . 1 . 478 ; 
copper, $14,166,479; asbestos, 8i,),677,84i; silver, $12,3)08,983; 
zinc, $3,081,149; Ie.id, $3.<>.l8„346; f)tg-iron, $2,066,997. The output 
of structural materials and clay products was valued .at $38,184,848. 

IPo/er-Pim>rr.—-The officials of the Dominion Water-imwer 
Branch, Department of the Interior, luve ma<le a careful re-analysis 
of the water-power resources, which are one of the Dominion's 
greatest natural assets. The figures in Table Vll. are based upon 
rapids, hills and power sites, of which the actual existent drop or the 
head possible of concentration is definitely known or at least well 
established. Innumerable rapids and falls of gn'ater or lesser power 
capacity not as yet recorded are sr,attered on rivers and streams from 
co.aat to coast, particularly in the great northern country, much of 
which is still practically unexplored. The power estimates have been 
calculated for 24-hour power at 80";, efficiency on the basis of 
" ordinary minimum flow" and “ estimated flow for maximum 
development.” The former Is derived fnim the averages of the 
minimum flow for the lowest two consecutive seven-day periods in 
each year, over the [icriod for which records are available, and tin- 
latter from the continuous power indicated by the flow of the .stream 
for six months in the year. As will he seen from the table, the 
recorded power available throughout the Dominion is 18,255,000 
H.P. The water-|K)wer available under estimated flow for maximum 
development, that is, dependable for at lea.st six months in the year, 
is 32,076,000 H.P. 

There are installed throughout the Dominion water-wheels and 
turbines to the extent of 2,47l,o(Xi H.P. An analysis of the watcr- 
tiowcr plants scattered from coast to coast gives an average machine 
in.stallation 30% greater than the six-month flow maximum ixiwcr. 
.Appiving this, the figures indicate th.at the water-power resources 
recorded in 1920 permit of a turliine installation of 41,700,000 H.I’. 
In other words, tnrliine installations represented in 1920 only 5 ' 9 *’'‘' 
of the recorded water-iiower resources. Though imiustrial and coin- 
mcrciai conditions were still far from normal, in 1920 there was 
installed, or under constrnction, pl.ant of ,500,1x10 H.P. capacity. 
This figure, however, includes only initial installation, not ultimate 
designed capacity. Should the rate of water-wheel iu.st.dlation during 
the previous 15 yc,ars be continued, it was e.stimated that in 1940 
Canada would have 5,600,000 H.P. developed water-ixiwer. 


Table VII.—Water-Power. 



Availnt.le 24-hour power 
at Ho % efficiency. 

Turbine 

Installation 

H.K 

I’rovinre 

At ordinary 
min. flow 
fl.P. 

At flow 

for max. dev. 
{dependable 
for 6 mos.) 
]\A\ 

lirilish Columbia 

1,931.142 

5,103,460 

304,535 

All)erta 

475,281 

1,13 7,.505 

32,492 

Saskiilrhrwan 

513.481 

1,087,756 

— 

Manitoba . 

3,270,491 

5.769,444 

83,447 

Ontario 

4,956.366 

6,808,190 

1,052,048 

Quebec* 

6,915,244 

11,640,052 

925,972 

New Brunswick 

56,466 

120,807 

21,180 

Nova Scotia 

20,751 

128,264 

35,774 

I'rimx* Kdwanl I. 

3,000 

5,270 

1,933 

Yukon tV North-west 
Territorieb 

125,220 

275,2.50 



18,2.55,316 

.32,075,908 

2,470,580 


Canada e.xixirts annually about 2tX),noo H.P. to the United States. 
The e.\|iort takes place from New Brunswick to Maine, from Qiiehee 
to New York stale, from Ontario to New York and Minnesota, 
and from British t'olumlna to ifie slate of Washington. 

Manufactures.—TUv increase in tile industries of Canada during 
the ix-riod 1910-21 was very remarkable. War activities and 
increased prices accounted to .a eonsideral.ile extent for increased 
volume of production and value of output. In 1921 industry in all 
Iiraiiches showed the decline in output which was almost universal 
on account of lack of foreign demand and industrial disputes. The 
ca|iital employed was $i,247,583,(>99 in 1910, and $3,034, 36 i, 9).5 in 
191.8; and the value of product $1,165,975,639 in 1910 and $3,458,- 
0.36,975 in 1918. 

The principal industries, with the value of products in 1918, were 
officldly as follow; l-'lour and grist-mill produQs, $ 2 () 2 „ 537 ,I 22 ; 
slaughtering anri meat-|xicking, $229,231,666; rolling-mills and stivl 
furnaces, $209,706,319; munitions, .$186,034,920; lumber, lath and 
sliingles, $146,333,192: pulp and paper. Si 19,309,4,34; butter and 
eheesc, $94,927,032; foundry and machine-shop products, S 82 , 493 ,' 
897; shiubuilding and repairs, $74,799,411; cottons, $66,399,228; 
r.irs and car works, $66,068,705; smelling, $62,482,256; hotise- 
Imilding, $60,522,151; sugar-relining, $58,812,219; eleetric light anri 
power, $53,449,133; bools and shoes, $4(1,387,665; hosiery and knit 
goods, $45,755,129; plumbing and tin-smithing, $41,870,529; cur 
repairs, $40,972,617; drugs and chemicals, $,38,252,587: tobacco, 
$37,883,974; agricultural implements, $34,8,53,673; fish-preserving, 
$.34,007,628; men’s clothing, S.33,835.793; leather, $ 33 , 273 . 92 , 5 : 
women's clothing, $32,346,340: printing and publishing, $.30,325,12,3; 
electrical .ippar.itus and suppiit-s, $30,0.15,399; boilers and engines, 
$29,470,457; lumber products, 829,125,925. 

7 >arfc.—The great expansion of tnide during 1910-21 is shown in 
Table VIII., which give.s the value of imports and exports. 

TAni.i! VIII.— Imports and Exports. 



Imports 

Exports 

1911 

$ 452,724,603 

$ 290,000,210 

1912 . 

522,404,675 

. 307,716,151 

1913 • 

671,207,234 

377 , 068,355 

1914 

619,193,998 

455,437,224 

1915 . 

455,955,908 

461,442,509 

1916 . 

508,201,134 

779,300,070 

1917 

846450, 

1,179,211,100 

i,586,ir>«>,792 

191H . 

963,532,578 

1919 

919,711,705 

1,268,765,285 

1920 . 

1,064,528,123 

1,286,(158,709 


The principal customers were ihe Uniter! Kingdom and the United 
Stales. Table IX. gives the values of Canada's imports from, and 
exports to, the United Slates: and Taf.le X. Canada’s imports from, 
and exports to, the United Kingdom. 

TaiiI.K IX.—Trade with United St.ites. 



Im|.orts 

Exports 

1911 . 

$275,824,265 

$112,208,676 

1912 . 

.331,384,657 

112,956,295 

1913 ■ 

436,887,315 

150,961.675 

1914 . 

396,302,13s 

176,948,299 

191.5 • 

297,142,0,59 

186,342,856 

1916 . 

370,880,549 

2i6,6(k),262 

1 1917 ,. 

665,312,7.59 

290 „ 578,773 

1918 . 

792,894,957 

440,811,400 

1919 ■ 

750,203,024 

477,695,6,59 

1920 . 

801,097,318 

501,130,117 
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Tabli£ X.—Trade with United Kingdom. 



Iiupurls 

Exports 

1911 . 

1912 . . 

1913 • - 

1914 . . 

( 9 l.'i . 

1916 . 

1917 . . . 

1918 . 

1919 . . 

1920 . 

k— 

$l 09 , 934 . 7 ,'i 3 

116,906,360 
138,742.644 
132,070,40(1 
90,157.204 

77.404.3bl 

107,096,735 
81,324,283 
73 . 0 . 35.118 
126,362,631 

$136,962,971 

151.833,379 

177.982,002 

222,322,292 

211.757.718 

463,081,241 

75(1,071.059 

861,073,399 
5(10,839,116 
495,9(81.118 


Railways .—The Canadian railways in 1921 had I)erome con- 
soliclatcd into two great systems, the Canadian Pacific and the 
National railways. In 1918 there were 38,875 m. in operation, over 
20,()()() of which were under Government control. The capitatiz<ition 
of railways in operation at the end of 1918 was #1,998,880,494, and 
the aggregate earnings for the year were #330,220,150, There are six 
can.il systems under the control of the Dominion Government. 

As a result of the war the railway situation had changed very 
luaterially from otic of optiiTiisin in 1912-3 to one of almost painful 
anxiety in 1919. This arose from the inability of the Canadian 
Northern on the one hand to sell its bonds to complete its trans- 
rontinental system, and of the (irand Trunk, on the other, to meet 
its interest and other oliligations in connexion with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and to cope with the increased working-costs arising out of 
war conditions. Kepeated apiKjals w-ere made to Parliament for 
further fiiiaiK'lal aid. A Kojal Commission, consisting of three 
eminent railway experts, was appointed to inquire info the entire 
railway situation of t anada, and after an exhaustive investigation 
there w'as issued what was known as the Acworih-Drayton (major- 
it>,) report, practically recommending that the Canadian Northern 
should be taken o\’er by the nation, amalgamated with the national 
railway system and operated under a council of a board of <!irertors. 
A Ry.st«‘m which would apply if and when the Grand Trunk and 
(ii'and i runli Pacific were taken over was also recommended. The 
iiaLionalixation of the (.'anadian Pacific was not recommended. The 
recomniendations of the majority report of this commission became 
the policy of the Govcrnnnmt, and on June 30 1918 the Canadian 
National ceased to be an intU'pendent entity. In tlie legislation of 
1017 authorizing uc(|uisition provision was made for acquiring the 
balance of cajjital stodc, amounting to #6 o,oo<),(kk), not in the hands 
of the Ciovernment, Us value to be determined by arbitration. This 
was fixe<l at $10,800,000, and the transfer was made. T he system is 
now operated by a board of directors, of which in 1921 Mr. D. B. 
Hanna w'as president ^I'he Grand Trunk, meanwhile, desired to be 
relieved of its obligations in connexion wiili the Grand 'I'nink Pacific 
and National Tnoiscontinental. In the spring of 1918 the Grand 
'Prunk Pacific notified tlie (jovernment that it would not be |K)ssible 
for tlie company to continue its operations w'hcn the balance of 
money in hand had lieen cxhausletl (about March 10), ami authority 
was immediately taken by Order in C ouncil under the provisions of 
the War Measures Act to apjKiint a receiver for the company, 
!^lr!i.lm<?nt haying confirmed lliis action. In the fall session of 
I’ariianient a bill was introduced and p.a.ssed authorizing the acquisl- 
ti<m of all the capital .stuck of the? (irand Trunk system, the (iovern- 
ment, however, gu.iraiileeing 4% dividends as well as inten?st upon 
present debenture stock outstanding. The value of the preference 
and cominon stocks (up to a ma.ximum of $2.5(x>,tKK)) was to 
be determined l>y a board of three arbitrators, and a committee of 
management was to be formed—tw'o inernluTs to be appointed by the 
Government, two by the (irand dVunk and a fifth l)y the four so 
appointed—10 ensure a.s faras po.ssible the operation of the railway in 
harmony with the C'an.idi.in National system. 'Phis wont into 
eflect. Not without .some dilficulty the con.sent of the Grand Trunk 
shareholders was obtained and arliitrators agreed to. Sir Thomas 
While, late Minister of Finance, acted for the Governmentt Mr. 
VVin. II. 'Paft, e.\ President, and later ,('liief Justii'e of the Supreme 
( ourt, of the United States, acted for the (jrand 'lYunk; Mr. Justice 
Walter (iassels, Ottawa, was cliairman of the board. In Sepiember 
1921 their awards w ore published. The two C'anndian arbitrators held 
that “ no value ” attached to the coninioii and jjrelen?nre stocks, 
though jt would be for the Government to decide whether it should 
go outside the sjdiere of the arbitrators in granting cjr gra/m com¬ 
pensation. In a dissenting judgment, Mr. Taft held that their 
“ value ” was higher than the maximum provided in the Act. 

It was further contemplated thal all the railw^ays built or acquired 
bv the Government would eventually be amalgamated into one larke 
system, operated by a National Board of Directorate. During the 
several scissions in which the legislation referred to wms brought 
about very keen and protracted <liscussion, involving lareely the 
principle of f .oyernment ownership, took place. The opposition was 
greatly emphasized by announcemenls of increasing deficits in the 
operation of the National system in 1920-1, the amount being, 
Jt was stated, $68,000,000. Five steam railways paid dividencis 
during 1919: the Canadian Pacific $29,227,277, ana four others in 
the aggregate $761,000. The average number of miles operated in 
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March iq2i was 38,076-30. The Canadian Pacific and the National 
railways (incIudinR the Grand Trunk) operated over 85 % of the total 
single-track mileage, as follows; Canadian Pacific 13,785 m.; 
Government railways (under jurisdiction Department of Railways) 
4,564 m.; Canadian National (under board of directors) 9,757 m.; 
( '•rand Trunk Pacific (under receiver) 2,807 m.; Grand Trunlc 3,571. 
The total mileage of CJovernmcnt roads in (.’anada was in' 1921 
20,699. The mileage of independent railways was: Algoma Central 
.347; Algoma Eastern 89; (Jucbec Central 277; Victoria, Vancouver & 
Eastern (Great Northern) 269; Kettle 'Valley (Canadian Pacific) 
3.SS: P^re Marquette 199; Canada Southern (Michigan Central) 
.380; Dominion Atlantic (Canadian Pacific) 274; Great Waterways 
(I’rovince of Alberta) 113; Edmonton, liunvegan & British Co¬ 
lumbia (Alberta Government, operated by C.P.) 406 miles. 

The total cipitalir.ation of steam railways on Jan. i 1921 w.as 
$2,036,165,(306, of which $568,606,803 belonged to the Canadian 
I’.acilic, $451,685,996 to the Grand Trunk, $417,924,087 to the 
( aiudian National, $413,590,078 (capital expenditure) to the 
Canadian Government railways (including National Transcon¬ 
tinental & Hudson Bay railway), and $216,512,540 to Grand Trunk 
Pacific and branch lines. Salaries arid wages amounted to $233,323,- 
074 and the number of employees to 173,728. There w.ns'a tot.al 
rorporate loss on operation for the year of $15,097,747. The track 
mileage of electric railways amounted to 2,400 miles. Capital stocks 
outstanding and funded debt of these amounted to $173,041,340, and 
$20^211,576 wages were paid to 16,940 employees. 

Canals .—^The river St. Lawrence, with the canals established on 
Its cotirsc above Montreal, and the lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, 
Huron and Superior, with connecting canals, afford a course of 
water eommumcation extending from Montre.al to Port Arthur, at 
the head of Lake Superior, a di.stance of 1,214 miles. The distance to 
Duluth is 1,3.36 m. and to Chicago 1,242 m. This through svstem 
compri.ses 74 m. of can.al with 48 locks, the remainder of the distance 
consisting of river and lake waters. The nsinimum depth of water on 
this route is 14 feet. The canal approaches and the channels of the 
mtermediate river reaches are well defined, and are lighted with gas 
buoys, admitting of navigation by night as well as by day. The 
Lachine, Soulange, Cornwall, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie canals 
are lightctl throughout by electricity, and arc eicctricallv ojierated. 

In view of the agreement signed by the mcmlicrs of the Inter¬ 
national Waterways Commission, it may be noted that the St. 
Lawrence river is the greatest w.itcrwav in the world and the oldest 
in use in the New World. Tjicre are no floods in the St, Lawrence 
as in the Mississippi, the Columbia or other large rivers of the 
continent. The dilierenee between inuximum and minimum volume 
IS 1-19 ft., ascomp.ired witli the Ohio, 28-22 ft.; the Missouri, 29 ft.; 
and the Missi.ssippi, 10-29 ft. The lakes act ns settling basins and 
no silt IS carried down to be deposited in the river. Hence when a 
channel is dredged, the dredging process does not require to be 
continuous as in most other river-s. Between Montreal and Quebec 
the river was deepened some years ago to 30 ft. and work is in 
progress to increase it to 35 ft., so that the largest ocean ve.s.selB may 
dock at Montreal, Canals have been built at various times to over¬ 
come the rapids lietwecn Lake Ontario and Montreal, and six of 
these, var>-ing in length from 0-75 to 14 ni,, in width from 144 to 
146 ft., and m depth from 14 to 15 ft., arc in existence. To make the 
w-aterw'.ays scheme feasible, this section of the river would have to be 
so improved as to admit the passage of ocean vessels. The Welland 
Canal, w Inch was being rebuilt lietwecn Port ColhortiD on Lake Erie 
and Port Waler on Lake Ontario in 1921, will be 80 ft. wide and 30 
ft. deep. It will be able to accommodate ocean vessels and will form 
the key of the entire scheme of occanizing the iiilenintinnal waters 
of Canada, if that should be decided upon. Locks on the "&10" 
Canal have opened Lake Superior to tlie world, ami improvements 
from Lake Superior to Detroit have been made to render luivigatinn 
on the proposed sr.alc praeliralile. luddeulallv, the .scheme involves 
the development of water-power c.stiumted at 2,000,000 II.P. 

Of the minor systems, the Murray, Trent, Rideau and Ottawa 
river canals may be considered as branches of the through east-to- 
west route. In operation, however, these canals serve a distinct 
tralTic of a more local nature. Isolated from the system of through 
navigation, the navigation of the Riclielieu river, from its junction 
at Sorel to Lake Clunijilain, i.s elfectcd by means of the St. Ours lock 
and the Chainbly Canal, while to the extreme cast the St. Peter’s 
Canal provides communication between St. Peter's Bay, in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, with the Bras d'Or lakes. It crosses an 
isthmus half a mile in width, and gives access to the .Atlantic. A 
ship canal was in course of construction from Port Dalhousie to 
Port C’olborne, connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; work was 
suspended on ^account of war conditions. Among projected works 
may be mentioned w-h.at is known as the Georgian Bay Canal, to 
connect the Ottawa river with Georgian Bay. Some ye.ara ago the 
Government engineers surveyed the route, and reported that a 
waterway with a depth of 20 it. could be provided at ;i co.st of about 
$100,000,ofio. By this route the distance from Fort William to 
Montreal wouhl 110934 '”-• asagaln.st 1,217 t>y the present route, and 
Montreal and Chicago would be brought within 972 m. of each other, 
as compared with 1,242 by the present route. 

Rciarfs.—At the end of 1920 about 250,000 m. of public highways in 
Canada were open and serviceable for ordinary travel during the 
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aumtncr season. The roads arc praded and crowned, with suitat>lc 
drainapc. culverts and hridpes. The mileape in the nine provdncea is 
fairly evenly distributed, in accordance with area and population. 
In five of them the roads have been made and maintained at the 
expense of the Provincial Ciovernments; in the other four the cost 
has lieen Ixirne by the municipalities and l^rovincial Governments 
in cooperation. UiiriiiK recent years there has been a very larpe in¬ 
crease in the numlwrof automobiles usinp the roads, and for this rea¬ 
son a harder and smoother road surfacinp has l)een necessary. All 
road work on main roads is done on approved hiph standards, with 
hard finished surfaces consistinp of pravel and stone macadam, ce¬ 
ment concrete, asphaltic surfarinp—in every instance asphaltic or 
some bituminous surfactnp or oil treatment. 'I'o assist the provinces 
and municipalities in this respect, the Dominion has passed legisla¬ 
tion by which it is empowered to furnish aid to the extent of 
of the cost of hiph-class improvement upon main highways. The 
amount devoted to this purpose* is $20,000,000, to be .spread over a 
period of five years, the aid to be given, in any case, being 40% of 
the amount wnich is the actual, necessary and reasonable cost of the 
construction or improvement of such highway. 'I'he conditions 
attached to the grant are that any construction or improvement 
shall be in acconlnnrc with the terms of an agreement to be made 
by the Minister of Railways and Canals of Canada with the Pro¬ 
vincial Government, and that the agreement shall contain such pro¬ 
visions as to location, cost, description, specifications, etc., as are 
necchsary to protect the public interest, all expenditure being by 
tender and contract, 

Fmance .—The Canadian Hank Act contains no specific pro\ isions 
as to the amount of gold to be held either against note circulation or 
the general business of the bank. It requires, however, that 40% of 
whatever reserve the bank finds expedient to carry shall be in Domin¬ 
ion notes. A second provision instructs the Minister of Finance to 
arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any banks in exchange 
for specie. Thus the gold rescTve against Dominion notes, to the 
extent that the notes are held by the banks, is a rew'rve against 
linking ooerations, the Dominion Government being the custodian 
of the p:olci i<ir the banks. 'I'he other gold clement in bank reserves 
is specie in hand, 'i'hc sum of the two represents tlic gold Ixisis of the 
Canadian banking .system. In addition to the reserves above men¬ 
tioned the Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which 
are regarded as resc'rves, being funds more or less immediately avail¬ 
able for the liquidation of liabilities. In iqof) there were 3.} chartered 
banks with brunches numbering 1,565. Since that time there has 
been very con.siderable consolidation. In 1921 the nunil>er of banks 
was ly. but the nunih<;r of branches had more than doubled, licing 
now in various provinces 3,440. The hanks are retpiircd by law to 
furnish to the Minister of Finance detailed monthly statements 
which arc publishe<l in the official {gazette. Cloaring-houHcs have 
been established in the chie.f commercial centres and cover the opera¬ 
tions of Canada as a whole. On Dec. 31 igiq the paid-up capital of 
the banks was $119,199,4^1, with a note circulation of $232.486,7.34 
and total <leposit8 amounting to $1,841,478,895. 'bhe total liabilities 
at that time amounted to $2,495,582,568 and total assets $2,754,- 
568,118. At the end of 1919 the total amount to the credit of 
depositors in the Post Office and Dominion (iovernnient savings 
banks was $.53,057,018. The amount on deposit in the savings 
departments of tnc chartered banks w'as $1,125,202,403. 

The Dominion revenue and expenditure in 1914-20 arc shown in 
Table XI. Up to March 31 1920 the total outlay for the war was 
approximately $i,67o,4()(>,342. 1'his amount includes all cxi>cndi- 
turcs in Ganada, Great Hritain and I’rance, and is also inclusive 
of the upkeep of the troops overseas. 

Tahlk XI.—Revenue and Exix*nditurr: March 31 1914- 
March 31 1920. 



Revenue 

Kxijcndilure— 
(.'onsolidatcd Fun<l 




i<)i5 ^ 

i 72,147.«3« 

> 30.350,72f> 

i<,i(>~7 

232,701,294 

I4«..5W„343 

iyi7-« 

26o,77«,g52 

I7ii,284,3i3 

i<ji8-<) 

312,94^1,747 

232,731,282 

1919-20 

349,74(1,334_ 

303.S43.929 



Expenditure - 
(‘apital Account 

iCxpenditure - 
War Accounts 

>914-5 

fi4i ,447,320 

$ 60,750,476 

1915-b . 

38.566,9.50 

166,197,755 

1916-7 

2(1,880,031 

306,488,814 

1917-S ■ 

43,111,904 

'343.836,802 

1918-9 

25,031,266 

446,519.439 

1019-20 

69.301,877 

346,616,954 


The net debt of C'anada, w'hich before the war sttxxl at about 
$363,f)oo,ooo, on March 31 1920 was $2,248,868,023. The increase 
was almost entirely attributable to war expenditure. Details of the 
domestic loans issued by the Canadian Government since the com¬ 
mencement of the war arc given in Table XII. In addition 
War Savings Certificates to the amount of approximately $12,500,- 
000, as well as a considerable amount of debenture stock, were 


sold. Loans were also floated in New York for: (1915) $874,000, 
(1916) $75,000,000, (1919) $15,000,000, (1919) $60,000,000. From 
the outbreak of war to Nov. 30 1918 Canada established huge credits 
on l)ehalf of the Imperial Government. Through these advances 
Great Britain and her Allies were able to finance the purcha.se of 
food-stufTs, hay aiul other commodities and to carry on the opera¬ 
tions of the Imperial Munitions Board in Canada. In addition to 
the above, Canadian chartered banks advanced to the Imperial 
Government through the medium of the Minister of Finance the 
sum of $20<i,0(H),ooo for the purchase of munitions and wheat. This 
was made possible by the large savings deposits in Canadian banks, 
W'hich from Aug. 1914 to f)ct. 31 1918, despite the withdrawals for 
subscription to war loans, increased by $417,115,476. 


TaDLF. XI 1.—Internal Loans. 



Allotment 

No. of 
Subscribers 

1915-25 5".. 

$100,000,000 

24,8(12 

1916-31 5“.. ■ 

io6,7o5,(K)o 

34.526 

1917-37 5". 

172,926,800 

41.263 

I9t7“37 (Victory Loan) 

■ ■. ,- • 

1918 (2nd Victory Loan) 

546,148.750 

8o9,txxi 

682,256,500 

1,100,000 

1919 (3rd Victory Loan) 
.si"., . 

594,725.200 

8oo,(X)o 


Soon after the outbreak of war taxes were placed on luxuries and 
gradually increased. Higher cuBtonis duties and ratc.s of excise on 
certain comniodilie.s, including liriuors and tobacco, imposed soon 
after the commencement of the war, were followed in 1915 by a war 
tax on transportation tickets, telegrams, money orders, cliequcs, 
letters, patent medicine, etc. In 1915 an increase of 7iV.» (id valorem 
to the general tariff and 5 % ad valorem to the British preferential 
tariff was made on all commodities with the exception of certain 
food-sluffs, coal, harvesting machinery, fisheries, e(|uiument, etc. 
In J918 a six'cial customs duty was imposed on tea and coffee and 
the excise on tobacco was increased. In addition, various other tuxes 
were imposed or increased, and a s{X‘ciaI war excise tax was imposecl 
on various articles, including automobiles, jewelry, etc. Under the 
Business Profits W'ar-'lVix Art the Government at one time, in the 
case of all businevsses having a capital of $.5o,(X)o and over, took 25 "o 
of the net profits over 7T.V and not exceeding J5':Iii, 50“0 of the 
profits over and not exceeding 20‘lo, and 75'!,, of the profits 
l)eyond 20%. In the case of busiiies.sc.s having a capital of $25,000 
and under $5o,(XX> the Government look 25% of all profits in excess 
of 10on the capital employed. Companies employing capital of 
less than $25,(xx) were exempted, with the exception of those dealing 
ill munitions or war supplies. 

1'he Canadian income-tax, whith'temc into effect In the year 
1918-9, is in some respects higher thftVi that in force in the United 
Slates. The scale provides for the exnmj>lion of incomes in the case 
of unmarried persons with an irtconie of $1,000 and under, and in 
the rase of married peaofis with an income of $2,000 and under. 
There is also provision'fbr the exemption of $ 2 (X) for each diild. 

/V/r«fc. —Undfer Hie Militia Art of 1904 the command in chief 
of the militia is vcstefl in the king, by whom, or by the governor- 
general as his representative, it is exercised and admini.stered. The 
Act further provides for the appointment of a Minister of Militia 
and licfence, charged with the administration of militia affairs, and 
of a depute minister; also fi)r the appointment of a militia council. 
This includes, l»csides the minister and deputy minister, four military 
memlxjrs—the chief of the general staff, the adjutant-general, the 
^jartermaster-general, and the ma.ster-generul of thc^ ordnance, 
liiere is also an inspector-general, wh(»se duty it is to inspect the 
forces and report to the minister on their readiness for war, but he 
has no scat in (xjmiril. 1'he Canadian land forces are divided into 
•the active militia and Xhv reserve militia. The active militia consists 
of a permanent ami a non-permanent force, Uie jatter divided into 
city ami rural corps. Sc*rvice in the active militU is voIuiitar>' and 
for three years, but the Government has the power to apply com¬ 
pulsion should the necessity arise. The permanent force comprises 
all arms of the service anti is composed of a number of permanently 
cnibodietl units. It provides jiersonnel for the various schools of 
military instruction and garrisons for the fortresses, where a jx'rma- 
iicnt clement is necessary for deience, for the maintenance of works 
anti for the preservation of armaments. I'he non-permanent active 
militia undergoes an annual period of training, which varies from 12 
to 10 days according to the arms of the service and the location of 
llic corps, i.e. whether they are city or rural. The reserve militia 
has not been organized. The authorized Limited Establishment for 
the permanent force was approximately 4 ,(kk) in 1921. I he non- 
permanent active militia is comprised of such corps as from time to 
time are authorized by the governor-general in council. In pre-war 
days its strength was approximately GS.ooo. 

The abo\'e organizations are supplemented ^ numerous cadet 
corps and rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston 
provides both a military and a general education. It trains officers 
both for the permanent force and for the remainder of the active 
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militia, and a certain number of commissions in the British regular 
army are granted annually to Its cadets. 

Naval Service .—The department of the Naval Service of Canada 
embraces, in addition to the naval service proper, fishery protection, 
hydrographic surveys, tidal and current survey, radiotelegraph or 
wireless service ancl the Canadian Arctic Expedition. 7'he naval 
service proper embraces one light cruiser, two torpedo destroyers 
and two submarines, a gift from the Admiralty of Great Britain. It 
also embraces the Royal Naval College of Canada and the dockyard 
at Esquimalt and the dockyarfl at Halifax. The dockyards at 
Esquimalt and Halifax are maintained as bases of supply and for 
the purpose of repair and overhaul of the shms of the licet, as well 
as for the other services of the dei>artmcnt. The principal functions 
of the department arc thus; (u) to assist in the maritime defence of 
the Empire; (ft) the maritime defence of Canada from attack from 
overseas; (c) the protection of Canadian fisheries; (d) the surveying 
of ocean beds, coast-lines, bays, rivers and lakes, and the preparation 
and distribution of charts, plans and sailing directions of the navi¬ 
gable waters; (c) the scientific investigation of tidesand currents, and 
the prediction and determination of tide levels; (/) the administration 
of wireless telegraphy and teleiihony throughout the Dominion; 
In) the completion of the Canadian Arctic Expedition. 

Historv. — The political history of Canada in 1010-13 
centred round the two great questions of Reciprocity with the 
United States and Canadian naval [lolicy in relation to the 
Empire. On July 18 iqii J’arliament reassembled after the 
Coronation adjournment, and on July 20 the Government of 
Sir Wilfrid Eaurier, who had been Premier since i8()6, decided 
to recommend the dissolution of Parliament and to submit their 
jiropostils for commercial reciprocity with the Uni ted .States to the 
judgment of the Canadian people at a general election, which was 
fixetl for Sept. 21. While the chief que.stion before the electors 
was the Reciprocity Agreement, the question of Canada’s naval 
policy received much attention, especially in the province of 
Quebec. The result was a complete defeat for the Government 
and the Reciprocity party. What had bceti a Liberal majority of 
43 was converted into a Conservative-Liberal atid anti-Reciprod- 
ly majority of 40. \fr. Fielding and Mr. Paterson, who were 
rc.sponsible for the negotiations with the United States, were Iwth 
defeated, together with Sir F. Borden and four other ministers. 
f)n Oct. 6 Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his administration resigned 
office. Sir Wilfrid Laurier retained his scat, however, and 
decided to remtdn at the head of his party, now in Opposition. 

Mr. (later .Sir) R. L. Borden (b. 1854), leader of the Conserva¬ 
tive party, being called upon to form an administration, accom¬ 
plished this ta.sk on Oct. to ion, and the new Mini.stry was 
con.slituted as follows: R. L. Borden, Premier and President of 
the Privy Council; (icorge Eulas Foster (b. 1847), Trade and 
Commerce; Robert Rogers (b. 1864), Interior; F. I). Monk 
(b. 185b), Public Works; Francis Cochrane (b. 1852), Railways 
.and Canals; William T. White (b. 1866), Finance; Louis P. 
Pelletier (h. 1S57), Postmaster-General; John D. Hazen (b. i860). 
Marine and Fi.sherics and Nav:d Service; Charles J. Doherty 
( 1 ). 1835), Justice; Samuel Hughes (b. 1S33), Militia and Defence; 
William J. Roche (b. 1850), Secretary of State; Thomas W. ('roth- 
ers ( 1 ). 1850), Labour; Wilfrid B. Nantel (b. 1857), Inland Rev¬ 
enue and Mines; John D. Reid (b. 1830), Cu.sto ns; Martin 
Burrell (b. 1838), Agriculture; George H. Perley (b. 1857), Albert 
E. Kemp (b. 185S), and James A. Loughecd (b. 1834), members 
without portfolios. On Oct. 22 1012 Nfr. Monk resigned on the 
question of Mr. Borden's naval policy and his portfolio was taken 
over by Mr. Rogers, Mr. W. J. Roche becoming Minister of the 
Interior in his place. The office of Secretary of State was filled by 
Mr. Louis Coderre (b. 1863), the member for the Ifochelaga 
division of Montreal. On Oct. 23 ion the Hon. .Auguste Landry 
was appointed Speaker of the Senate, and on Nov. 15 Dr. T. S. 
Sproule was elected Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The twelfth Parliament of the Dominion of Canada was opened 
on Nov. 13 loii by the new governor-general, the Duke of 
Connaught, in person. The address in reply to the speech from 
the throne was voted on Nov. 20, and on Dec. 7 Parliament 
adjourned over the Christmas recess until Jan. 10 1012- Dn re¬ 
suming, the main business was financial. On April i 1912 
Parliament was prorogued. 

When the new session opened on Nov. 21 1912, it was known 
that the announcement of Mr. Borden’s naval programme would 
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be the business of outstanding importance. The governor-general, 
in the speech from the throne, stated that his advisers having 
consulted with the Imperial Government, it had been concluded 
that it would be the duty of Canada at this juncture to afford aid 
in strengthening the effective naval forces of the Empire; and 
on Dec. 5 the Premier announced an Emergency Contribution 
bill, leaving permanent [lolicy for future consideration. 

The Reciprocity Que.Uion .—Sir W. Laurier’s Government 
h.ad begun their official negotiations for Reciprocity with the 
United States in Jan. 1911, as the re.sult of private discussions in 
the previous year. The terms of the proposed agreement were 
announced in the Canadian Parliament by Mr. W. S. Fielding, 
the Finance Minister in .Sir W. Laurier’s Cabinet, on Jan. 26 
roll. It aimed at more free interchange of products by removing 
duties on certain articles and reducing them in others. 

Among those which were to enter free in each country, if of the 
growth, product or manufactures of the other, were live animals, 
poultry, wheat and other grain, vegetables, fruit, dairy products, 
honey, aittonsced oil and certain oil seeds, grass, garden, field and 
other seed, fish except those preserved in oil, certain fish oils, timfier 
(not sawn), brass (not iiolishcd), rolled iron or steel sheets 14-gauge 
or thinner, gaK'anized, coated with zinc or tin, crucible cast steel, 
galvanized iron, steel or wire, typewriting and typesetting machines, 
liarbed wire fencing, coke (round), wire rods, wood pulp, and cream 
separators. Among the articles to be admitted into Canada from 
the United States and into the United States from Canada at iden¬ 
tical r.Ues were the following: Fresh meats ij cents per lb.; hamn 
and hams, not in tins or jars, I} cents per lb.: meats dried and pre¬ 
served 1} cents per lb.; canned meats and poultry 20%; lards, etc., li 
rents per lb.; barley, malt, per 100 Ih. 45 cents; cereal foods 125 cetits 
per 100 lb.; biscuits, wafers, cakes 2^%; confectionery 32! %; farm 
wagons 22 i",'o', farming implements of various kinds 15%; portable 
engines with boilers and traction engines for farm purposes 20%; 
roofing slates 55 cetits per 100 ft.; cutlery, plated or not 27 i %; clocks, 
watches, etc., 27} ; automobiles 30 %. Arrangements were made for 

special rates of duty on a moderate sciile to cover a large number of 
other commodities. 

The case presented for the adoption of this agreement was that 
reciprocal trade relations had been the policy of all parties in 
Canada for generations, that many efforts had been made to 
.secure a treaty without success, and that .Sir John Macdonald’s 
National Tariff policy (1870) contained a standing offer of 
reciprocity with the United States covering a large portion of the 
products included in the present agreement. The United States 
having approached Canada with fair offers, it was claimed that 
they should be fairly met, and that in making the arrangement 
the Government were realizing the de.sires which the Canadian 
people had expressed for half a century, and also that in promot¬ 
ing friendly relations with the neighbouring republic the best 
fiossiblc service to the Empire was being done. As Canada was 
seeking markets everywhere for her surplus products, subsidizing 
steamship lines, and sending out commercial agents, it would be 
ab.surd to refuse increased facilities at her very doors if they 
could be obtained by negotiation. 

A denial was given to the expressed fear that the imports from 
Great Britain would be seriously affected. It was pointed out 
that the greater part of the agreement dealt with natural products 
which did not come from Great Britain, and that the range of 
manufactures affected was small. It was further denied that there 
was any foundation for the asisumplion that the tariff rates 
agreed upon di.scriminated in favour of the United States and 
.against Great Britain. The promoters of the agreement promised 
that in every case Great Britain would have the same rate or a 
lower one, and held that Canada’s right to deal with the British 
preference as she pleased remained untouched. 

The opposition to the agreement took the ground that the 
arrangement had been entered into hastily without its effects 
Iwing fully appreciated, and that the question should be referred 
to the people. Attention was drawn to the success which had 
attended the efforts to build up a nation and bind the country 
together from east to west, and it was contended that, as the 
arrangements proposed would primarily affect the question of 
transportation by promoting a tendency to make trade move 
north and south, the immense efforts which had been made would 
be sacrificed, and the markets which had been secured in Great 
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Britain abandoned. The action of the United States in approach¬ 
ing Canada with a desire to make such an agreement, after de¬ 
clining on so many occasion.s to consider the <|ucstion when asked 
to do so by Canada, was looked upon witli suspicion, and it was 
suggested that the balance of advantage would remain with the 
United States, the speeches of some of her most prominent 
public men being freely quoted in support of this view—notably 
one by Mr. Champ Clark in Congre.ss, and another by President 
Taft himself. It was held that the impelling cause was the desire 
of the United States to have access to the abundant natural 
resources of Canada, her own reserves of wood, coal and other 
minerals, and much of her farm land, having shown signs of 
exhaustion. It was thought the better plan was to conserve 
Canadian resources for Canadian use. A further objection to the 
proposals was that, while they would change the whole current of 
Canadian industries, and be likely to dislocate the national 
development, the new markets proposed would be so entirely 
unstable and insecure that, after having had the benefit of them 
for a few years, they mighl be withdrawn, causing a reversion to 
the position of 2$ years earlier, and necessitating the rebuilding of 
home industries and re-making their reputation in markets which 
in the meantime had been entirely occuiiied by old competitors. 
Great importance was attached to the restriction on legislation 
which it was alleged this agreement would cause, as no trade 
aggrieved under it could obtain redress without the iirrangement 
as a whole being ujisct. It was also urged th.at under it con¬ 
cessions in the tariff would have to be made, in accordatice with 
existing treaties, to countries from which no equivalent advan¬ 
tages could be obtained; and it was declared that if this Rec¬ 
iprocity policy was pursued the tics of Empire would eventually 
be cut, for it would lead to complete commercial union and in the 
end the political domination of the United .States, to which 
Canada would simply he an annexe. 

The debates in connexion with the matter lasted for almost 
the remainder of the session; hut on Feb. 22 mii, on the motion 
of Mr. E. U. Monk, the House ado7>lod unanimously the follow¬ 
ing as an amendment to the motion for going into Committee 
of Ways and Means: “ But, before resuming the discussion of 
the terms of the itgreement concluded between the Government 
of Canada and the President of the United States, and with a 
view to disjK'l the feeling of unrest created in Canada by com¬ 
ments made in both countries as to the political consequence of 
the agreement, the House wishes to affirm emphatically its 
determination to pre.scrve intact the bonds which unite Canada 
to the British Jirapire and the full liberty of Canada to control 
her fiscal policy and internal autonomy.” 

A bill to give effect to this Reciprocity Agreement on the part 
of the United States was introduced in the American Congress on 
Jan. 20, and in due course passed the .Senale on July 22, it being 
enacted that its provisions should become operative as soon as the 
necessary counterpart legislation had been passed by the Cana¬ 
dian Parliament. Discussion continued in the Canadian House of 
Commons, but no progre.ss was made towards the adoption of the 
propo.sals, and on July 29 igii the Government decided to recom¬ 
mend the dissolution of Parliament and to submit the matter to 
the judgment of the people at a general election. The defeat of 
the Government followed, the result being greatly influenced by 
the strong opposition to Reciprocity which was shown by such 
well-known Liberals as Mr. Clifford Sifton (b. i8bi; formerly 
Minister of the Interior in the Laurier Cabinet), Mr. Lloyd 
Harris and Mr. Wm. German, and by the steps taken by a body 
of prominent Liberals of Toronto, assisted by Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Sir W. Laurier’s Naval Policy. —An outcome of the Imperial 
Conference of igop had been the determination of the Canadian 
Government to establish a naval service; and on Jan. 12 1910 a 
bill for this purpose was introduced into the House of Commons, 
and became law on May 4 1910. It provided for the creation of a 
Naval Department, and transferred to it from the department of 
Marine and Fisheries the wireleas telegraph, fisheries’ protection, 
hydrographic and tidal survey branches. It empowered the 
Government to appoint a Naval Board to advise the minister. 


and to organize and maintain permanent, reserve and volunteer 
forces, and to place at the disposal of His Majesty, for general 
service in the Royal Navy, ships or men of the Canadian naval 
service. Provision was also made for a naval college. During the 
debate on the bill Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced that it was the 
intention of the Government to construct, in Canada if possible, 
four cruisers of the improved “ Bristol ” class, and six destroyers 
of the improved “ River " class. At conferences with the British 
Admiralty it was agreed that the naval stations for Canada 
should be two—one on the Atlantic, to include the waters of ao^N. 
hit. and west of the meridian of 40° W.; and one on the Pacific, to 
include the waters north of 30“ N. lat. and east of the meridian 
of 180°. Halifax dockyard was taken over from the Imperial 
authorities on Jan. 1 1006, and the dockyard at Esquimau on 
Nov. 9 T910. On Aug. 28 1911 it was announced that the King 
had approved of the naval forces of Canada receiving the style' of 
“ The Royal Canadian Navy,” and of the ships-of-war of that 
navy being designated as ” His Majesty’s Canadian Ships.” 
On Dec. 16 the following regulations were published with regard 
to the flag and pennants to be flown by the Royal Canadian Navy: 
“ All ships ami vessels of I he Royal Clanadian Navy shall fly at 
the stern the white ensign as the .symbol of the authority of the 
Crown, and at the jack-staff the distinctive flag of the Dominion 
of Canada, such distinctive ll.ag being the blue ensign with the 
Arms of the Dominion inset in the ily. The white pennant will 
be flown at the mast head.” 

In pursuance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s naval policy, H.M. cruis¬ 
ers Niobe ” and “ Rainbow” were purchased and taken over 
in the autumn of tgio. On July 2c) iqit, however, H.M.C.S. 
“ Niobe ” sustaineil damage by grounding on the coast off Cape 
Sable; her repairs were undertaken at Halifax and took 15 months 
to complete. The building of the j)ro|x).sed new cruisers and 
destroyers had, however, not been commenccil at the time of the 
resignation of Sir VN'ilfrid Laurier's Government. 

Mr. Bordm's Naval Policy. —The naval iiolicy of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s Government was that of a Canadian-built and Canadian- 
controlled n.'ivy, but this was criticised by the Opposition as 
involving a large expenditure, a disuniled Imfierial navy, and the 
construction of ob.solete types of ships. Upon Mr. Borden’s 
acceptance of office, the naval question became one of reneweii 
interest. Mr. Borden stated that in his view the question of 
permanent cooperation between the Dominion and thi' rest of the 
Empire ought to be fully debated and that the Canadian people 
should be given an opportunity of pronouncing ufton it; pains 
would be taken to ascerl:un in the meantime what were the real 
conditions confronting the Empire. In pursutince of this object, 
Mr. Borden, with several of his colleagues, vi.sited London in July 
1912,aiud were rordi.ally welcomed by Mr. A.squith's Government, 
who enabled them, at meetings of the Imperial Defence Com¬ 
mittee and otherwise, to obtain all the information available as to 
the problems of British foreign policy and the naval situation 
as it presented itself to the British Admiralty. The projiosals 
which the t.'anadian Government founded on the understanding 
thus arrived at were left, however, to be made public first in the 
Dominion I’arliament after it met in November. 

Mr. Borden’s speech on Dec. 5 1912 must always be historic in 
the relationshij) bi:twccn Canada and the mother-country. If 
was notable for announcing two steps forward in a common 
Imperial policy. In the first i)lace his ” Bill to authorize Measures 
for increasing the effective Naval Forces of the Empire ” pro¬ 
posed to contribute £7,000,000 ($,55,000,000) for the construction 
and equipment of three first-class battleshijis, to be under the 
control of the British Admiralty as part of the Royal Navy, sub¬ 
ject to arrangements for their being at the disposal of the Cana 
dian Government if ever a separate Canadian navy were estab¬ 
lished. And in the second jflace, by the agreement of the Im¬ 
perial Government to include a Canadian mini.ster as one of the 
permanent members of the Committee of Imperial Defence, the 
principle was recognized that, if the dominions took their share 
in Imperial defence, thi'y must also have a share in determining 
Imixirial policy. The proposal for an “ emergency contribution ” 
of three battleships to the British navy was founded on a memo 
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randum (published in England on Dec. s as n parliamentary 
paper) drawn up by the Admiralty for the information of the 
Canadian Government as to the existing inlernatiounl situa¬ 
tion from a naval point of view; and Mr. Borden read this out. 

As regards the three Canadian battleships now to be added to 
the navy, Mr. Borden pointed out that, under the Admiralty, the 
Empire now had what he liad convinced himself was the most 
thorough and effective naval organization in the world, of which 
it was the best Canadian policy to make use. The hazardous and 
costly experiment of building up a separate naval organization 
for C'anada was quite unnecessary, and in any case could only 
provide a poor and weak substitute. In the present emergency 
the Canadian ships were best employed as part of the Imperial 
navy under the Admiralty of the mother-country:— 

“ 'I'hose ships will be at the disposal of His Majesty the King for 
the coinnion defence of the Kiupirc. They will be maintained and 
controlled [)art of the Hoyal Navy, and we h.ive tlie assurance 
that, if at any time in the future it will be the will of the Canadian 
people to establish a Canadian unit of the British Navy, these 
vessels can be called by the Canadian Go\'ernment to form part (»f 
their .Na\y, in which case, of course, they will be maintained by 
C.inada and not bv Great Britain. In that event, there will, neces¬ 
sarily, be reasonable notice, and indeed, ('anada would not desire or 
suggest the sudden withdrawal of so powerful a contingent from any 
important theatre in which tlie naval foreCvS of the Kmpire might l»e 
exposed to severe and sudden attack, in the meantime I am assure<l 
that special arrangements will be made to give Canadians an 
opportunity of serving as officers in tlicse shi{)s. . . . 

“ The ships will be built under Admiralty supervision in tlte 
United Kingdom for the reason that, at present, there arc no ailc- 
qiuite facilities for constructing them in Canada. The plant re<|uired 
for the construction of dreadnonglit luttlesfiips is enormous, and it 
would be impossible at present to have sliipbuildiug in this country 
on such a scale. In any case, only lialf could Ik? built in Canada, 
ijeenuse the iiiachincry for armour and guns would, necessarily, be 
Constructetl or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The addi¬ 
tional cost of construction in Canada woultl he af>out for 

three, and it would l)e Impossible to estimate the <lelay. .No one is 
more eager than myself for tlie de\’eiopinent of the shipbuilding 
industries in Canada, but we cannot, upon any business or economic 
considerations, begin with tlie construction of dreadnoughts, and 
especially we coulJ not do so when these sliips are urgently reipiired 
within two or t hr<‘f' years at the outsi<Ie for rendering aid which 
may depeiui the Einpin's future existence. According to my con¬ 
ception, the effective development of tlie shipbuiUIing industries in 
Canada must commence with small beginnings and in a businesslike 
way. I have di.scussed tlie subiect with the A^lniiralty, aiul they 
thorouglily realize that it is not to the Kmpiru’s advantage that all 
shipbuilding facilities should lie concent rateiJ in the Ibiitcd Kingdom. 

I am assured, therefore, that the Admiralty are pre{)ared in the 
early future to give orders tor the construction in Canada of smaU 
rniisers, oil-tank vessel-s, and auxiliary craft of various kinds. The 
plant required is relatis'ely small as compared wdth that which is 
necessary for dreadnought luttl(?shij>s, amJ such an undertaking will 
have a much more .secure and permanent basi.s from the business 
stanilpoint. For the purpose of stimulating so important and 
necessary an industry we have expressed our w'iliingness to b(?ar a 
portion of the increased cost for a time at least. 1 see no reason why 
all the vessels required in future for our (Government service should 
not be built in Canada, even at some additional cost. In ajnnexion 
w'ilh the development of shipbuilding 1 would not be surprised to see 
the establishment of a high class of engineering works which will 
produce article.s now imported and not at present manufactured in 
(.‘aiiaila. ’rhcreforc, although the sum which we propose to devote 
for necessary naval aid at Ihi.s critical juncture is to be expended in 
Great Britain, yet we believe that this step will result, under the 
conditions which I ha>’e described, in the very marked development 
of more than one industry in (^a^ada. and that, even from a purely 
materi.d .standpoint, the step has much to commend it.” 

The Canadiim expenditure now propo.scd wa.s, in Mr. Borden’s 
view, a moderate one, regarded not as the beginning of a .sy.stem 
of periodical coutribution.s, hut as an emergency aid at a moment 
of crisi.s:— 

” If wf? should neglect the duty which 1 conceive wc owe to our¬ 
selves, and if irreparable disaster should ensue, what will be our 
future destiny? Obviously as an indepemlent nation or as an impor¬ 
tant part of th(? great neighbouring republic. What then w'ould Ik* 
our responsibilities, and what would be tlie burden uiK)n us for a 
protection on the high seas much less powerful and less effective than 
that which we enjoy to-dtiy? Take the case of one nation whose 
territory, resources, population and wealth may fairly be compared 
with those in Canada. The naval estimates of Argentina for the four 
years from 1909 to 1912 inclusive amounted to $35,000,000 (£7,000,- 
000). No information is available a.s to the exact projxjrtion of the 
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last-mentioned sum which has been appropriated for naval pur¬ 
poses, but it is understood that the far greater portion is for naval 
construction. It is safe, therefore, to e.stimate tnat during the past 
four yeara Argentina has expended for naval purpo.ses not le.ss than 
from $65,000,000 to $70,oiK),(K>o (£i3,ooo,(K)o to £14,000,000). The 
Fecleral and State expenditure of the United States comprises a 
total outlay for armaments of between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000 
(£5o,ckx),ooo and £6 o.(kk),ooo), or at the rate of $2.75 per head. 
.Similar expenditure by Canada would mean an annual outlay of some 
$20,000,000 to $25,0(X),ooo, or between $8o,tK)o,o(X) and $100, (xw, 000 
during the same period. 

” It is apparent, therefore, that th(* aid which wc propose to bring 
at this juncture is of a moderate and reasonal>le character. For 45 
years as a Confederation w'c have enjoyed the proiection of the 
British Navy without the cost of a dollar. ... So far as official 
estimates are available, the exjienditurc of Great Britain on naval 
and military defence for the provinces which now constitute ('anada 
during the lyth century was not less than $400,000,000 (£80,000,- 
0(K»), Even since the incejition of our Confed(»ration, and since 
Canada attained the status of a great Dominion, the amount so 
expended by Great Britain for the naval and military defence of 
Canada vastly exceeds the sum which we arc now asking Parliament 
(o appropriate. From 1870 to 1890 the proportionate cost of the 
North Atlantic Squadrons which guarded oiir coasts was from 
$125,000,000 to $i5o,o(X),()oo (£25,000,000 to £30.000,000). From 
1853 to 1903 Great Jiritain’s expenditure on military defence in 
Canada runs closely to $ioo,o(x>,ooo.” 

As regards the voice which it had been arranged that Canada 
should have on the Committee of Imperial Defence, Mr. Borden 
said:— 

” With increasing power and influence there has necessarily come» 
by sure and grailual steps, a certain dexelopnicnt in our relations 
with the United Kingdom and the other doiinnicms. . . . In this 
constitutional development wc are iiccebsarily confronted with the 
problem of combining robneratjon with autonomy, ft .seems most 
essential that there shouln be such c<»()peralion in defence and in 
trade as will give to the whole Kmpire an effective organization in 
these matters of vital concern. On the other hand, each dominion 
must preserve in all important respects theautononionsGovernment 
which it now p(>ss<‘sx(?s. 

” The re8/-K)nsi!»i!ity for the Empire's defence upon the high seas, 
in which is to Ik.* found the only pm*ctivc guarantee of its existence, 
and which hitherto has been assumed by the United Kingdom, has 
necessarily carried with it tlu* responsibility for and the control of 
foreign policy. . . . When Great Britain no longer a.ssumcs sole 
respoiisiliilify for defemy ujion the high sea.s she can no longer under¬ 
take to as.sume ^e^[)onsibilIty for anrl .sole control of foreign policy, 
which is closely, vitally, and con.slantly associated wdth that (lefence 
in which the dominions p.arlicipiile. . . . The great dominions, 
sharing in the defence of the Empire upon the high seas, must ncccs- 
s<.trily be entitled lo share also in tin* re.sponsil)ility for and in the 
control of foreign policy. Not only His Majesty’s ministers, but also 
the leaders of the opposite political parly in (Great Britain, have 
expltciily accepted this principle. . . . ^ 

” 1 have alluded to tlie difficulty of finding an acceptable basis 
upon which the great dominions cooperating with the mother- 
rounlry in defence ran receive and assert an adeipiate voice in the 
control and moulding of foreign policy. We were brought closely in 
touch w'ith both subjects when w^e met the British ministers in the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Tiiat committee is peculiarly con- 
stiiuttxi, but in my judgment is very effective. It con.sists of the 
Brime Mini.stcr of Great Britain and .such ix'rsons as he may summon 
lo attend it. Practically all the members of the Cabinet from time 
lo time attend its deliberations, and usually the more important 
meniliers of the (Tabiiiel are present, in addition, naval and military 
expert.s and the technical officers of the \arious departments con¬ 
cerned are in attendance. A very large portion of the work of the 
C'omniittee is carried on by sub-committees, which often are com¬ 
posed in part of persons who are not members of the general com- 
iiiiltet* itself, and who are selected for their special knowledge of the 
sul»jects to be considered and reported upon. The amount of work 
which thus h.as been performed during tne past five or six years in 
Kirtirular is astonishing, and I have no doubt that it has contributed 
argcly to the safely of the w’hole Empire in time of peril. 

” The Committee is not technically or constitutionally responsible 
to the House of Commons and thus it is not supposed to concern 
itself with policy. As so many important inemfwrs of the Cabinet are 
aiiinmoned to attend the Committee, its conclusions are usually 
accepted by the Cabinet and thus command the support of the 
majority of the House of Commons. While the Committee does not 
control policy in any way and could not undertake to do so as it is not 
resiKinsible to Parliament, it is neces.sarilv and constantly obliged to 
consider foreign policy and foreign relations for the obvious reason 
that defence, ann csjiecially naval defence, is inseparably connected 
with such ronsidcrations. 

“ 1 am assured by His Majesty’s Government that, pending a 
final Solution of the question of voice and influence, they would 
welcome the presence in London of a Canadian minister during the 
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whole or a portion of each year. Such minister would be regularly 
summoned to all meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence and 
be regarded as one of its permanent members. No important step in 
foreign f)olicy would be undertaken without consultation with such 
representative of Canada. This means a very marked advance both 
from our standpoint and from that of the United Kingdom. It 
would give us the opportunity of consultation and therefore influ¬ 
ence which hitherto we have not possessed.” 

In opposition to the Government proposals, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
on Dec. 1 1 moved an amendment which, while not negativing the 
first clause of the Government resolution providing for a vote for 
increasing the effective naval forces of the Kmpire, would have 
substituted for the remaining clauses a resolution declaring it 
neccsstary that Canada without further delay should enter active¬ 
ly upon a ]x:rmancnt policy of naval defence, and that any 
measure of aid to Imperial naval defence which did not embody a 
permanent policy of participation by ships owned, manned and 
maintained by Canada, was not an adequate expression of the 
asjnrations of the Canadian people. Mr. Borden, said Sir Wilfrid, 
had asserted that before she enacted a permanent policy Canada 
must have a voice in all questions affecting war or peace. But 
that was a large contract, and the question before them was that 
of emergency and immediate defence. If Canada was rei)resenled 
in the councils of war and peace, the other dominions and dej)end- 
encics must he also. That question might take years to solve. 
It must he discu.ssed by itself, and in the meantime Canada 
should continue in her preparations for defence. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier condemned the Government’s policy of direct contribu¬ 
tion as un-Canadian and un-British, and as unsuited to the real 
needs. But his influence was no longer in the a.scendant. 

Owing to the outbreak of the World War in 1014, all these 
pre-war plans were eventually upset, and the war created an 
entirely new situation. 

Cavadii in the World H'ar.—In the early months of 1Q14 
Canada, for practical purposes, had no army. There was a per¬ 
manent force of about 3,000 men, with no reserve; its purpose was 
partly to provide garrisons for a few fortresses, and partly to 
train the militia. The latter was a lightly trained force, rather 
well organized for a defensive war on its own soil. The number 
trained in tot 3 was about Oo.ooo. In the late summer and early 
autumn of igi4 the 1st Canadian Div. of 33,000 men was raised 
and sent across the Atlantic. It left Gasfie Bay on Oct. 3, and, 
after nearly three months of additional training in England, 
landed in France, at St. Nazaire, on Feb. 11 igi 5. The 2nd Div. 
was formed immediately and landed in France on Sept. 14, when 
the Canadian Array Corps was formed. The formation of the 
3rd Div. was authorized ju.st before Christmas 1015, and the 
division was in France early in iqi6. The 4th Div. joined the 
Canadian Corps in the middle of Aug. H)i6. The Canadian 
Cavalry Brig.ide appeared in France in 1015. After the com¬ 
pletion of the Canadian Army Corps the policy of the Dominion 
was to maintain a comparatively small number of divisions, but 
always to keep these at full strength, in order that the troops 
might have the encouragement of full ranks. Until the winter of 
1017-8 the Canadian Expeditionary Force was recruited by 
voluntary enlistment. During the winter the Military Service Act 
came into operation, and after that time 83,355 recruits were 
obtained. These were partly men who were drafted and partly 
men, in the classes called out, who reported voluntarily. 

The total number of men enlisted in Canada from the begin¬ 
ning of the war to Nov. 15 1918 was 595,441. The details are:— 

Obtained by voluntary enlistment 465,984 

Drafted or reporting voluntarily after the Military Service 

Act came into force 83'3.8.S 

Grunted leave or discharged ..... Z4,93.3 

Overseas .Service other than C.E.F.:— 

Royal Air Force 12,902 

Imiierial Motor Transport. 7iu 

Inland Water Transport.4'76i 

Naval Service je'l.2,814 

Jewish FalestinfHjMtlfit.. 4^ 

,il-iinov,7oit 21,169 

till ni jiitls 'lai. 


The distribution of these men was as follows:— 

C.E.F. proceeded overseas.418,05a 

Enlisted for Royal Air Force, etc.. 21,169 

On the strength of C.E.F. in Canada and St. Lucia, 
including those under training as overseas reinforce¬ 
ments, Silierian Expeditionary Force, Canadian Garrison 
Regiment, Military Police Corps, Medical and Adminis¬ 
trative Services, etc.3fii533 

On harvest leave without pay . . . I5i4‘’5 

Granted leave of absence without pay as compassionate 

and hardship cases.7.2l6 

Number di.scharged in Canada who had not proceeded over¬ 
seas for the following among other reasons: as below medi¬ 
cal standard, absentees, aliens, to accept commissions, 
deaths, on transfer to British army and Royal Air Force 95i3o6 
Included in enlistment returns for whom discharge <locu- 
meiils have not lieen received, or in some cases duplicate 
enlistments. This number is being adjusted as further 
records arc received.1,760 

595.441 

In addition I0 the above, 14,590 Briti.sh and Allied reservists 
went from Canada to rejoin the colours in their own countries. 
The movement ovcr.scas by years was as follows: — 


Before Dor. 31 1914..30.999 

Calend.ir ve.ir 1915 84,334 

“ " 1916.165,553 

" " 1917 • .... 63,536 

Jan. I to Nov. 15 1918 73.630 


On Iseiit. 30 191S about 160,000 men were in F'rance and 
about 116.000 men in England. 

The total Canadian e:isuallies up to and including Feb. 28 1921 


WlTO .210,096: — 

Offieprs 

Dtlier 

ranks 

Total 

Killed in artimi and died of woinidK 

2..595 

49,079 

51.674 

i)ied of other causes 

297 

4.663 

4,960 

WoiUKled .... 

6,347 

143.385 

149,7.32 

Prisoners of war .... 

236 

3.493 

3,729 

Still niibsiiiR ... 

9,475 

I 

2(K).62I 

I 

210,096 

Died in Canada. 


— 

3.569 

Died in Siberia . . 

I 

IK 

>9 

Wounded in Silieria . 

Deaths in Canada on the sircnsth of 


I 

1 

the Soldiers’ Reestablishme*nt 

— 

— 

2,005 


The honours gained by the Canadian forces included 62 V. C.’s, 
710 D.S.O.’s and 2,885 M.C.’s, 

The following summary gives only the more notable eng.agc- 
ments in which the Canadian troops fought. The Canadian 
Army Corps in four divisions, forming part of the I. British Army 
under Sir Julian (later Lord) Byng, was commanded by Lt.- 
Geii. Sir Arthur Currie. In 1915 the 1st Divi.sion gre.'itly dis¬ 
tinguished itself in the second battle of Ypres on April 22, and 
again at Festubert and Givenchy in May and June. In 1916 the 
Canadians, now forming three divisions, were very heavily en¬ 
gaged at St. Eloi in April, and at Sanctuary Wood and HodKc i^ 
June. Tn Sept., Get., and Nov. the four Canadi;in divisioj^ 
fought in the battle of the Somme, especially distinguishing them*, 
selves at Courcelette, Mouquet Farm, and the Kenora, Rcgintf 
and Desire trenches. In 1917 the Canadi.an troops bore the 
largest part in the taking of Vimy Ridge (April 9) and of Arlciix 
and Fresnoy (April 28 and May 3), and fought with great success 
in the advance on Lens and the taking of Hill 70 in August. They 
were again heavily engaged in the lighting round Passchcndaele 
in Oct. and Nov., capturing all their objectives in spite of severe 
losses. In 1918 the Canadian cavalry, motor machine-guns, and 
railway troops were active in the resistance to the German 
advance in March, 'i'he Canadian Corps was in the centre of the 
British front in the .second battle of Amiens, Aug. 8-17, advancing 
14,000 yd. on the first day, the deepest advance made in one day 
during the war. In the battle of Arras, at the beginning of Sept., 
the Canadians played an important part in the breaking of the 
(.Hifianl-Drocourt line, a part of the Hindenburg system. The 
Caimdiau casualties in these two actions were serious, but less 
than the number of prisoners t.aken. In the battle of Cambrai, 
which began on Sept. 27, the Canadians on Oct. 9, after heavy 
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losses, took Cambrai and made large captures of men and mate¬ 
rial. In the final stage of the fighting Denain was taken by the 
Canadians on Oct. 20, Valenciennes on Nov. a, and Mons at 

4 A.M. on Nov. II, the day on which the Armistice came into 
force at II a.m. The Canadian troo|)s captured 45,000 prisoners, 
850 artillery guns, and 4,200 machine-guns, retook 130 towns 
and villages, liberated 310,000 French and Belgian civilians. 
Canadian units also served in Palestine, Macedonia and Russia. 

The Canadian cavaliy fought, for the most part, separately 
from the Canadian Army Corps. They distinguished themselves 
in March lyi? by the capture of six villages in two days, and in 
Dec. gave valuable help in the attack on Villers-Guislains. In 
the German ofIcn.sive of March and April iqi8 the Canadian 
Cavalry Brigade was actively engaged and suffered heavy casual¬ 
ties at Bois Moreuil, Rifle Wood and elsewhere. The brigade 
fought as part of the Canadian Corps in the second battle of 
Amiens, and, in the great advance at the end of the fighting, 
captured the town of Le Cateau on Oct. g. Canadian railway 
units were attached to all the British armies; these troops 
were responsible for the whole of the construction of light 
railways and 60% of the standard-gauge railways in the area 
occupied by the British force.s. In addition to the units of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps in France, a number of Canadians were 
engaged in Great Britain in cutting and milling timber. 

During the war 1,617 metlical officers, 2,002 nursing sisters and 
12,382 other ranks of the Canadian Army Mcfliral Corps went 
overseas from Canada. There were in Canada at the < iid of the 
war 013 medical olTieers, 527 nursing sisters, 182 V.A.D. nurses, 
and 4,012 other ranks. The Medical Corps had in France 6 general 
hospitals, 6 stationary hospitals, 6 casualty clearing stations, and 
13 field ambulances, and in England g active treatment hospitals, 

5 special hospitals, 5 convalescent hospitals, and a special 
sanatorium. In Canada there were 65 military hospitals, with 
11,78b bods. Some 22,300 patients were brought back to Canada 
in 1017 and 1018 on 35 pas,sages of hospital ships. On 27 of these 
pa.ssages the C.A.M.C. provided the staffs of the ships. The 
" Llandovery Castle ” was sunk by a submarine while returning 
from Canada to England. 

About 12,000 troops were required in Canada for home defence 
— as garrisons for fortre.sses and guards for internment camps, 
canals, etc. Canada also furnislied a garrison for the imiiortant 
post of.St.IaiciaintheWestlndies. There were 12,902 Canadians 
in the Royal Air J orce, and its predecessors the Royal Naval 
Air .Service and the Royal Flying Corps. In addition, a number of 
Americans were trained in tlanada by the instructional staff .of 
the Royal Air Force. .Some 4,701 men were furnished from 
t anada for the Imperial .Scivice known as the Inland Waterways 
and Docks. About 710 Can.adians joined the Imperial Motor 
'J'ransjiort Service, and si:veral hundred Canadians, mostly from 
the universities, reeeived commi.ssions in the British army. 
Canada also furnished .several hundred doctors and veterinarians 
and about 200 nurses to the British army. Some 200 Canadian 
olticers were lent, as instructors, to the United States. 

As regards the naval .service, iit the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the Canadian Government possessed only two naval vessels—the 
“ .Niobe,” a cruiser of ii,ooo-tons displacement, with a main 
armament of 16 6-in. guns, .stationed at Halifax, and the “ Rain¬ 
bow,” a small crui.ser of 3,600-tons displacement, armed with 2 
6-in., 6 4-7-in. and 4 12-pounder guns, stationed at Esquimalt, 
on thi; I’aeilic. I'he “ Rainbow,” which was ready for sea, pa¬ 
trolled, with other ships on the Pacific stations, as far south as 
Panama, and captured several ships carrying contraband of war. 
A1 ter the entry of the United States into the war she became dep6t- 
ship on the Pacific coast. 'J'he “ Niobe ’’ was made ready for sea 
itt Sept. 1914 and remained in commission one year, during which 
.she steamed over 30,000 m. on patrol duty. She afterwards 
became dep6t-ship at Halifax. 

/Vt the beginning of hostilities various small craft were taken 
over by the Naval Uep;irtment from the Departments of Marine 
and of Customs, and were armed and manne<l by the R.C.N.V.R. 
for the performance of patrol dulies off the Atlantic cojist. Two 
submarines, which were bought just before the declaration of war 
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patrolled the approaches to Victoria and Vancouver and helped 
in keeping Adml. von Spec’s squadron away from the Pacific 
ports. H.M. sloop " Shearwater ” was taken into the Canadian 
service as mother-ship to these submarines and, in the summer 
of igi7, these three vessels went, by way of the Panama Canal, 
to Halifax. A patrol and mine-sweeping service was carried on 
after the outbreak of war. The vessels used at first were Govern¬ 
ment and privately owned vessels which were taken over and 
equipped for the purpose. Some of these were placed at the 
disposal of the Government free of charge. Early in 1917 the 
Department of Naval Service undertook to have 60 trawlers and 
100 drifters built in Canada for the Imperial Government. These 
vessels were built at various places on the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, many of them were in service in C.-madian and 
European waters in the year 1917 and all were in service in iqi8. 
The area patrolled under the Department stretched from the 
Straits of Belle Lsle to the Bay of Fundy, and from Quebec to east 
of the Virgin Rocks. Within this area the Department had con¬ 
trol of patrols, convoys, mine-sweeping, the protection of fishing 
fleets, etc. Only one large vessel was lost by enemy attack. 

At the date of the Armistice the vessels in the Canadian naval 
service were as follows. In the Pacific: H.M.C.S. “ Rainbow,” 
depdt and training .ship; H.M.S. “Algerine,” sloop; auxiliary 
patrol ship “ Malaspina ”; several motor-launches for harbour 
defence. In the Atlantic: FI.M.C.S. “ Niobe, ” dep6t and training 
ship; II.M.C.S. “ Shearwater,” submarine depot ship, and 2 sub¬ 
marines; H.M.C.S. “ Grilse,” torpedo-boat destroyer; 9 auxiliary 
patrol ships, 47 armed trawlers, 58 armed drifters, ii armed mine¬ 
sweepers and tugs, and a large flotilla of motor-launches. The 
crews of these vessels consi.sted of men from all parts of Canada, 
principally members of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. At the date of the Armistice the personnel of the service 
was: officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy, 740; officers 
and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve, 4,374. 

In addition to the men serving in Canadian vessels, over 1,700 
men were recruited in Canada for the Imperitd ntivy, 73 surgeon 
probationers and a number of bydrograjihic survey officers were 
sent from Canada and 580 Canadians c:nrolled as probationary 
(light lieutenants in the Royal Naval Air Service, before recruit¬ 
ing for the Royal Air Force began in Ctinada. More than 500 
Canadians holding commi.ssions in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve were in the British Auxiliary Patrol and .similar .services. 

The Royal Canadian Naval Air .Service was established in the 
summer of igi8, with stations at Halifax and North Sydney. 
It cooperated with the U.S. Naval .Aviation Corps in patrolling 
the coast and escorting convoys through the danger zone. 

The Canadian Radiotelegraph Service controlled about 200 
stations ashore and afloat. Several new stations were erected or 
taken over by the Department of Naval Service, and there was 
an unbroken chain of radio communication from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Demerara. The Department ojicned a training 
school for wireless operators, from which about 200 men were 
sent out for service in all parts of the world. 

Important refitting, n-pairing tind supply work was done by the 
Canadian dockyards. Large refits of Imperial and other ships 
were made at Esquimalt, including H.M.S. “ Kent ” after the 
battle of the Falkland Is., and the Japanese battleship “ A.sama,” 
after grounding on the coast of Lower California. Several large 
cruisers were refitted at Halifax and Montreal. Other work in¬ 
cluded the defensive armament of merchant ships, the refitting 
of transports for troops, horses and .special cargo, and the loading 
and securing on ships’ decks of 600 large launches, tugs, etc. 

The Canadian Naval Service provided supplies for the ships 
of the Royal Canadian Navy and for a number of Imperial and 
Allied ships in Canadian waters, as well as many of the require¬ 
ments of H.M. dockyards at Bermuda and Hong-Kong. Large 
supplies were shipped from Halifax dockyard for provisioning the 
fleets in European waters. A large coaling depot was established 
at Sydney for the use of patrolling vessels and of all convoys 
leaving the St. Lawrence. 

In shipbuilding Canada had a splendid war record. Nearly 
1,000 vessels of one kind or another were turned out for the van- 
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ous Allied Governments, these including steel and wooden freight¬ 
ers, submarines, coastal patrol boats, lighters, drifters, etc. Dur¬ 
ing the war period not only was wooden shipbuilding revived but 
the steel shijibuilding industry was placed firmly on its feet; for 
whereas in 1014 Canada had only two thoroughly up-to-date 
steel shipbuilding plants, in iqi8 she had seventeen. In iqio 
25,000 men were employed in the industry. The Department of 
Naval Service .secured many of the first of these orders. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, acting as the agent for the 
Imperial and Allied Governments, placed contracts with Cana¬ 
dian yards for $70,000,000 worth of shipping. In igi8 the 
Dominion Government, through the Department of Marine and 
Fi.sheries, launched its shipbuilding programme, which in its en¬ 
tirety called for 63 steel vessels having a deadweight tonnage of 
375,000, constituting its own mercantile marine. The approxi¬ 
mate value of these orders was $75,000,000. The first contract 
was signed on March 4 igi8. All these vessels wem built in 
Canadian yards and of Canadian material. 

Canada became thoroughly and quickly organized for carrying 
on the war in all its phases. There were a number of committees, 
commissions, boards, etc., formed for various purpo.se.s, the 
members of which worked voluntarily. These wore the Shell 
Committee, the Imperial Munitions Board (which had a wide 
scope of usefulne.ss and resjxtnsibility), Wiir Trade Board, Board 
of Grain Supervisors, War Mission to Washington, the Food 
Board (under the direction of a food controller). Fuel Control 
(under the direction of a fuel controller), and the Canadian 
Railway War Board. 

Canadians gave liberally to all the organizations engaged in 
relief and help of any kind. The following is a summary of gifts 
for various war purposes from the Dominion tind I'rovincial Gov¬ 
ernments, from municipalities, societies, universities, business 
houses and other corporations, and from private individuals;— 


Canadian Patriotic Fund (to Feb. 28 lyai) . $48,704,663 

Manitoba Patriotic Fund tto March 31 iyi8) . . 3,957,042 

Canadian Ked Cross Society (to Dec. 31 tyao);— 

Contributions in cash.9,074,208 

Gifts in supplies (estimated).i.5,f)oo,ooo 

British Red (Iross Society (to Dec. 31 1919) ■ • 6,250,000 

Belgian Relief Fund (to Dec. ly 1918);— 

Contributions in cash.1,642.104 

Gifts in supplies (estimated) ..... 1,512,800 

Contributions from Canada to Y.M.C.A. for military 

work.4,574,821 

Gifts from Dominion and Provincial Governments to 

Government of United Kingdom .... 5,469,316 

Miscellaneous gifts. 8.000,000 

Total.$104,184,954 


Of the various war organizations working in Canada, or among 
Canadian troops overseas, the most extensive in their o()erations 
were the Canadian Patriotic Fund, the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, and the military branch of the Y.M.C.A. The Canadian 
St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade, which were branch¬ 
es of the Order of St. John of Jeruiadein in England, coordinated 
their war work with the Canadian Red Cross .Society. The Asso¬ 
ciation during the five years of the war instructed 61,612 Cana¬ 
dians in first aid and home nursing, for volunteer work either in 
Canada or overseas. In adilitioii courses in first aid were given 
to 200,000 troops while in training in Canada. 

Statistics, however complete, can give only an imperfect im¬ 
pression of the services which Canadian women rendered during 
the war. Women to the number of 2,400 went overseas in the 
C.E.l''. and served in F.iigland, I'raiice, Belgium, Egypt, Greece 
and Russia. 7 ’hey were posted for duty in base hospitals, clearing 
stations, ambulance trains and hospital ships. There were also 
527 on duty in Canada. 

The casualties suffered by nurses were;— 

Killed in action.2 

Died at sea.13 

Died of wounds. 5 

Died of disease (out of Canada).17 

Died in Canada..■ . 17 

The number of V..A D.s who went overse.as was 342; these 
served in hospitals in England and France. Many hundreds of 
Canadian women served in Canada as volunteer hospital 


probationers in military hospitals and in England, under the 
Joint War Committee’s Women’s V.A.D. Department. 

Returned Soldiers. —.Some time before the close of the war 
proviaon was made by the Government by repeated Acts for the 
core of the returned soldiers. The Mih'tary Hospitals Commi.ssion 
was appointed in June IQ15. It provided 16 hospital cars and 
had hospital accommodation at the commencement of 1917 for 

l, 500 patients. It provided during 1917 10,000 beds in 40 
centres. Vocational training for disabled men was organized in 
1916. The number who commenced courses was 50,521, those 
who completed 36,826, and those who discontinued 8,q8i. In 
Feb. iqi8 a Department of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment was 
organized to take over the work of the Ho.spitals Commission. 
An arrangement was made for the treatment of all invalided 
soldiers returned except those suffering from tuberculosis, 
epilepsy, p.aralysis, insanity and mental deficiency, which came 
directly under the D.S.C.R. The total of clinical treatments 
was 586,185. 'i’hc information and service branch in connexion 
with the Department placed in employment 101,000 men. The 
number of situations found was 174,789. The pension branch 
rendereil a most important service in connexion with ])ermanenlly 
maimed soldiers, widows, mothers and children of soldiers who 
were killed. The total number to whom pensions were awarded 
was 110,702, and the aggregate of pensions paid to Dec. 1920 
amounted to $81,659,636. The number of [lensions in force at the 
end of 1920 was 73.620, ami the amount in force on that date was 
$31,169,520. At various limes from 1014 to 1020 the rale of pen¬ 
sions was substantially incrca.sed. For instance in 1914 the rate 
per annum for disability was $264, and in 1920 it was $yoo, with 
$300 for the wife, $180 for one child and a lc.s.scr amount for sub- 
setjuent cluldrcn. The atinual rate for dependents of deceased 
soldiers increased practically in the same proportion. In addition 
to ixmsions, war service griituities were jttiid to the amount of 
$i 64,000.000. Added to the pension .sy.stem was a provision made 
for Govertiment insurance of returned soldiers, including naval 
and airforc<'.s. The amount of insurance in force in i()2i was 
$5,225,000. Applications received amounted to 1,705. 

The Soldier Settlement Act made jtrovision for the settlement 
of returned soldiers on the land. It emitowered a board consisting 
of three members to make a .soldier grant of 160 ac. of Dominion 
land in the Western Provinces, an<i returned men were also 
eligible for a civilian home.stead of another i6oacre.s. The Act .also 
empowered the board to make loans to enable returned men 
to settle in any province. Loans might be granted up to $7,500 to 
qualified settlers purchasing land through t he board, the settler to 
pay down 10% of the cash value of the land; up to $3,000 for 
equipment and improvements, and up to $5,000 to settlers who 
alreatly owned land to enable them to pay off old mortgages and 
to purchase live stock and imifiements and to eraet buildings. 
Up to March 31 1021 the board received 59,331 applications: 
43,063 were granted certificates; 25,443 had gone on the land, 
10.771 of whom received financial a.ssislance amounting to 
$8o,,57 1.750.48. area of land occupied by soldier .set t lers 

under the Act was 4,854,799 ac.—purchased land 2,153,184 ac., 
encumbered land 360,227 ac., .soldier grants (with loans) ()8o,io8 

ac. , soldier grants (without loans) 1,361,280 acre.s. The value of 
the main crops produced by soldier .settlers in 1920 was 

*13.95.5.1 78- 


The following figures show the number of loans approved and 
the amounts by provinces:— 



NuinijcT 

Total Amount 

I*ro\ incu 

of I.oans 
Appr'rd 

of Loans 
Approved 

Prince Edward Island 

3 ‘H 

f 819,507 

Nova Scotia. 

399 

I,.-^10,049 

New Jirunswick. 

. 5^-2 

1.487,680 

Quelier. 

4 .S 6 

1,903.340 

Uiilario .. 

r.423 

6,163.808 

Manitolia. 

.3.311 

13,420,640 

Saskatchewan. 

4.963 

20,319,360 

Alberta . 

5.790 

23.233.342 

lirilish Columbia .... 

3,954 

20,122 

12,697,222 
$81,3,54.948 
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These loans were for the following purposes:— 

To purchase land.f 444 f> 3 < 95 l 

To remove encumbrances.2,213,897 

For pcrm.anent improvements.9,408,394 

For stock and equipment. 25,26 8,706 

$81,354,948 


The Dominion Government also appropriated the sum of $25,000,- 
000 for housing in Canada. The object of the Governiiieiit was to 
jirovide houses for working-men, iiurtirnlarly returned soldiers, at 
the netiial eost of building and land actiuired at a fair value, thus 
eliminating the profits of the speculator. 

AJkr till'. War .—One result of the war was that Camaiha, along 
with other dominions, acquired a substantially new status in the 
Empire. Sir Robert Borden, as Canadian I’rimc Minister, was a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet. Members of the Canadian 
Governnumt attendcal the Peace Conferences, .signed the I’eace 
Treaties, and were memlicrs and iiarticipated in the deliberations 
of the League of Nations. I'inally it was decided that Canada 
should be represented at Washington by a Canadian ambassador, 
distinct from, and with responsibilities quite apart from those 
of, the British amba.s.sador. 

During the war a general election had taken place on Dec. 17 
1Q17, the Unionist Government under .Sir R. Borden being oi> 
posied by the laiurier Liberals, the result being the return of 150 
Unionists and 80 Opposition members. After the signing of the 
Armistice a certain numlicr of the Liberals elected as Unionists to 
sujiport the Government returned to the Liberal side of the House 
in Opposition. As the result of by-elections, repre.sentatives of 
the I'armers’ party were also electial and sat upon the cross- 
benches, which included several former Liberals from the Middle 
West, At the close of the 1920 .session of Parliament the Unionist 
party by that name ceased to exist, and tliere was formed the 
National Liberal and Conservative party, with a policy strongly 
protective in principle. In Aug. iqio, as the result of the death 
of Sir W. Laurier fl'eb. 17 1910), a huge convention of Liberals 
was held at Ottawa to .select a leader in succession to him, and to 
frame a platform. After an exciting contest of several days the 
Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King was elected, and a fiscal 
policy was approved in favour of free imports of all foodstuils 
and implements of production. 

On March 21 1921, Sir Robert Borden having resigned the 
premiership, Mr. Arthur Meighen (b. 1S74), as his successor in 
the Comservative leadership, was called upon to form a govern¬ 
ment. It included Sir George E. Foster as Alinister for Trade 
and Commerce. Mr. Meighen subsequently attended the Im- 
I)erial Conference in London in July 1921. But he and his 
parly, standing on a high tariff platform, were heavily defeated 
at the general elections on Dec. 6. For the first time in Canada, 
women exercised the vote. The Liber.al party, uixler Mr. King, 
were returned 121 strong, the Conservatives numbering only 51, 
the Progressives (uniler Mr. T. A. Crerar) 60, and Independ¬ 
ents 2. The result was a victory for the Liberal policy of a 
tariff for revi:nue only, with British prcfi-n-ncc, but with reci¬ 
procity as regards the United States. Mr. Mackenzie King 
lb. 1874), who had been Alinister for Labour for eight years 
under laiurier, thus found himself at the head of a clear majority 
over all other partie.s. 

Lord .lellic.HC and the Canadian Navy .—In pursuance of in¬ 
structions from the Lords of the Admiralty to advise the Domin¬ 
ion in respi-ct of a scheme of nav;d <lcfencc. Lord Jcllicoe vi.sited 
Canada in igig and his report was issued early in 1920. On June 
14 t()20 the Hon. C. C. Ballantyne made an official statement of 
policy in the Canadian House of Commons. He staled that the 
tiovernment had not yet derided on a permanent programme, and 
would not so decide until after the matter had been discuttsed by 
an Imperial Conference and a decision had been arrived at by 
Great Britain on an Im|terial naval policy. In the meantime the 
Canadian navy would be maintained on pre-war lines. The offer 
by the Imperial Government of one light cruiser and two torpedo- 
boat de.stroyers to take the place of the obsolete training ships, 
the “ Niobe ” and the “ Rainbow,” had been accepted. To 
make way for reorganization, it had been decided to demobilize 
all officers and naval ratings, discontinue certain civilian help at 
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headquarters and at the naval dockyards at Esquimalt and 
Halifax, to recall all officers with the Imperial fleet and place 
them in the Canadian service, and to continue the Naval 
College. 

Prince of Wales’ Visit, iotq. —'I’he year roig was made notable 
by the visit of the Prince of Wales. King Edward VII., as Prince 
of Wales, had vi.sited C.'tnada in i860, and King George V., in the 
same capacity, in 1901. This tour of the Prince of Wales in iqiq, 
however, was the most extensive ever made by any member of 
the royal family. He arrived in St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
Aug. 12, and from Aug. 15 to his departure for England from 
Halifax on Nov. 25 he visited every part of Canada accessible by 
railway communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific, being 
welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm everywhere; and in the 
course of his visit the Prince laid the corner-stone of the tower 
of the new Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 

Prohibition .—After the commencement of the World War all 
the Canadian provinces took steps toward the prohibition of 
intoxicants or the severe restriction of their u.sc, as a war meas¬ 
ure, to be effective during the period of the war. In British 
Columbia this was brought about by the submission of a referen¬ 
dum in the form of a .statute. In other provinces prohibition 
measures were I he results of direct action by the Legi.slatures. 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 1 . had been 
largely “ dry ” before the war under the local option provisions of 
the (kinada Tempi rancc Act, but these, too, tightened up the 
existing law by provincial measures. In nearly every instance 
the purchase of litpiors, with the exre[)tion of very light beer, 
where the sale of this was permitted, was possible only through 
meilical prescription, and liquors were onle available at drug¬ 
stores or Government shojis. In Quebec a bill introduced in 1018 
provided for total prohibition on Alay i iqiq. A subsequent bill 
of 1919 retained all the clauses of the Act of iqi8, except in re¬ 
spect of the sale and use of beer and light wines, wliich were 
subject to a referendum, the result of which was: in favour, 
178,112; against, 48,4,5,1. In the lour western provinces much 
complaint was made by prohibitionists of the laxity of enforce¬ 
ment, which was admitted in official quarters to be a matter of 
great difficulty, and a discu.s.sion arose in all the provinces as to 
the advisability of restrictive measures of the nature then in force. 
On the prohibitionist side it was urged that more stringent laws 
should be enacted and better machinery iirovided for enforce¬ 
ment. On the other, the “ moderation ” side. Government con¬ 
trol wtis advocated. An.appeal was made to the Dominion authori¬ 
ties to prevent manufacture and the export and import as among 
provdnce.s. Two provinces, British Columbia and Quebec, de¬ 
clared for Government control, and in both that system became 
effective. The Government of Canada entleavoured through the 
House of Commons to restrict the manufacture, tran.sportation 
and importation of liquors during the war and for 12 month 
thereafter, but the measure was defeated in the Senate and 
abandoned. A subsequent law was etuu'led leaving the matter in 
the hands of the various provinces, as the result of referenda. 

By statute assented to on Nov. 10 loiq provision was made for 
taking, at the request of any provincial legislature by resolution, 
a vote in the province upon the question whether the importation 
of intoxicating liriuor therein should be prohibited, and the 
machinery for such votes, previou.sly defective, was improved in 
1920 by another statute, assented to on July i 1920. Proclama¬ 
tions were at once issued directing votes to be taken on Oct. 25 
following in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Alanitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Ontario. These votes resulted as follows:— 




For 

Against 

Nova. Scotia . 


. . . . 83,422 

23.874 

Manitoba 


. 68,831 

55.0.56 

Alberta . 


. . , . 63,012 

44.321 

Saskatchewan 


. 86,949 

.55.259 

Ontario 


. . 540.773 

373,938 


The Yukon territory in June 1021 carried a referendum in 
favour of sale of intoxicants under Government control. It had 
previously been “ drjn” 

Viceroys.—hs governor-general of Canada Earl Grey had been 
succeeded in 1911 by the Duke of Connaught, who in turn was 
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succeeded by the Duke of Devonshire in iqi6; and when the 
Duke of Devonshire’s term expired on July 18 i<)2i, he was 
succeeded by Gen. Lord Byng of Vimy. (W. L. G.*) 

Canadian Litekatdiu; 

English-Canadian .—The literary record of Canada in 1910-2: 
falls more or less definitely into three sections—pre-war, war 
and post-war. During the war years the heart of the Canadian 
people became so completely absorbed in the great conflict, in 
which they had so much at stake, that, after the first year or so 
at any rate, there remained little room for any intellectual 
activity not connected directly or indirectly with the war and 
its successful prosecution. The new literature of iqio-14 had 
reflected the characteristic of the Dominion in those years— 
a spirit of optimism, of national self-con.sciousness, of conserv¬ 
atism in the broader sense, and intellectually of wider and more 
Stimulating horizons. And the return to peace conditions, dur¬ 
ing 1918-21, was mainly notable in literature for more or less 
thoughtful reviews of Canada’s part in the war, consideration 
of her problems of reconstruction, and the picking up anew of 
the somewhat neglected threads of her intellectual life. 

Unquestionably the most imixirtant achievement of the pre¬ 
war period was the publication of Canada and its Provinces, a 
comprehensive survey of the history of the country in 23 vol¬ 
umes, edited by Dr. A. G. Doughty and Dr. Aibam Shortt, and 
counting among its contributors most of the recognized author¬ 
ities in Canadian history, biography and economics. Another 
notable essay in Canadian history was the series known as the 
Chronicles of Canada, in 32 volumes, edited by George M. 
Wrong and 11 . H. Langlon, a series designed to present in 
attractive and at the same time authoritative form the outstand¬ 
ing events of Canadian history. The authors of the individual 
volumes Included such well-known writers as Charles W. Colby, 
of McGill University, Col. William Wood, Stephen Leacock, 
Dr. Doughty, Oscar D. Skelton, of Queen’s University, and 
Sir Joseph Pope. The publication in igii of an Index and Dic¬ 
tionary of Canadian History completed the series of biographies 
known as The Makers of Canada. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of the founding of Quebec 
brought in its train, with a flood of purely ephemeral literature, 
several books of permanent value, such as The King's Book of 
Quebec (rqii), edited by Ur. Doughty and Col. Wood, James 
Douglas’ JVew England and New France (1913), Wood’s In the 
Heart of Old Canada (1913), and Prof. Wrong’s The Pall of 
Canada (1914). In 1920 the Hudson’s Bay Company cele¬ 
brated its 250th birthday with elaborate pageants in Win¬ 
nipeg and elsewhere throughout the West. The occasion was 
also marked by the publication of a very completely illustrated 
history of the Company. In 1921 McGill University celebrated 
the looth anniversary of its charter. 

This period also witnessed a succession of biograi>hics 
and autobiographies of famous Canadians, including Heckles 
Willson’s Lord Strathcona (1914) and W. T. R. Preston’s pun¬ 
gent life of the same many-sided character. Sir Richard Cart¬ 
wright’s Re.miniseences (1912), Sir George W. Ro.ss’ Getting into 
Parliament and After (1913), L. J. Burpee’s Sir Sandford Fleming 
(1915), John Boyd's Sir George Etienne Cartier (1914), Sir 
Chsiilci Tappes’i Recollections of Sixty Years in Canada (1914), 
and Goldwin Smith’s posthumous Reminiscences (1910), Life 
and Opinions (1913) and Correspondence (1913), all three edited 
by his literary executor, Arnold Ilaullain. 

Other noteworthy books of this period arc W. H. Atherton’s 
Montreal iS3y-iQl4 (1914), John Ross Robertson’s Landmarks 
of Toronto (1914I, E. II. Oliver’s The Canadian North-West 
(1914), and Doughty and Mc.'\rthur’s Documents relating to the 
Constitutional History of Canada, lyoi-iSiS (1914) ; and in books 
of description and tr.avel, A. P. Coleman’s The Canadian Rockies 
(1911), Ernest Thompson Seton’s Arctic Prairies (1911), Dr. 
Campbell’s Canadian Lake Region (iqio), and Charles Sheldon’s 
Witdernc.ss of the JJppei Yukon (iijii). Among a host of polit¬ 
ical and jcssays may be mentioned John S. Ewart’s 

The Kingdathf^^trs -(tqiii), Sir William Peterson’s Canadian 


Essays and Addresses (1915), Sir George Foster’s Canadian 
Addresses (1914), Sir Andrew Macphail’s Essays in Politics 
(rgio), Maj.-Gen. C. W. Robinson’s Canada and Canadian 
Defence (1910), and Edward Porritt’s Revolt in Canada against 
the New Feudalism (1911). In 1913 a new edition al.so appeared 
of Col. George T. Denison’s History of Cavalry, written as early 
as 1876, and awarded in the following year the prize offered by 
the Tsar of Russia for the best essay on the subject. 

In imaginative literature, the only books of verse that need 
be noted here arc Bliss Carman’s Echoes from V agabondia (1912), 
William Wilfrid Campbell’s Sagas of Vaster Britain (1914), 
William Henry Drummond’s Poetical Works (1912), Marjorie 
Pickthall’s Drift of Pinions (1913), Frederick George Scott’s 
Poems (1912), and Arthur J. Stringer’s Open Water {1914). In 
19:3 Dr. Campbell brought out his excellent anthology, the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. In fiction, the most noteworthy 
names arc those of Miss L. M. Montgomery, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Norman Duncan, C. W. Gordon (“ Ralph Connor”), 
Theodore Roberts, Alan Sullivan and Arthur Stringer. 

With regard to the literature of the war, or of Canada’s part 
in it, many volumes of personal experiences had already been 
publi.shed by 1921. A really notable book is Winged Warfare 
(1918) by Col. William A. Bishop, V.C. Others that may 
be named here arc Col. George G. Naismith’s On the Fringe of 
the Great Fight (1917), h'. C. Curry's Pram the .'it. Lawrence to 
the Yscr (1917), F. AlcKelvey Bell’s First Canadians in France 
(1917), and Captured by Lieut. J. Harvey Douglas (1918). In 
1917 apircared the first of .six volumes of Canada in the Great 
World War (completed in 1921), an authoritative account of 
Canada’s part in the conflict, by a number of competent writers. 
An official history of the war, from a Canadian viewpoint, under 
the title of Canada in Flanders, the first two volumes of which 
were prepared by Lord Beaverbrook and the third by Maj. 
Charlis G. D. Roberts, appeared in 1916-8. Other war books 
of interest arc Col. J. G. Adarni’s Ollicial War Story of the C.A. 
M.C. (1919), Dr. Herbert A. Bruce’s Polities and the C.A.M.C. 
(1910). J. F. B. Livesay’s Canada’s Hundred Days (1910), Hon. 
Henri S. Belaiid’s Three Years in a German Prison (igig), 
Alan Sulh'van’s Aviation in Canada (1919), Capt. Harwood 
Steele’s Canadians in France (1920), John W. Dafoe’s Over the 
Canadian Battlefields (1910), and Sir Robert Borden’s The War 
and the Future (1917). Through the foresight of Lord Beaver¬ 
brook and Dr. Doughty, Canada arquired an exceptionally com-’ 
pletc collection of war records, paintings, and trophies. 

Among the more significant of the post-war books arc Sfif 
Robert Falconer's Idealism in National Character (1920), Ji'til’ 
Morison’s British Supremacy and Canadian Self-Government 
(1919), Hon. W. L. ^lackenzic King’s Industry and Humanity 
(igi8), R. M. MacIver’s Labour in the Changing World (igig), 
W. C. Good’s Production and Taxation in Canada (1919), A. H. 
Reginald Buller’s F.ssays on Wheat (1919), Prof. Wrong’s The 
United States and Canada (1921), W. G. Smith’s Study in 
Canadian Immigration (1920), and two books discussing the 
relations between English-speaking and French-speaking Can- 
atda -O. W. H. Moore’s The Clash (1918) and P. F. Morley’s 
Bridging the Chasm (1919). 

In history and biography there were such important works 
as J. S. McLcnnan’s Louisbourg (1918), Chester Martin’s Lord 
Selkirk's Work in Canada (i()i6), G. C. Davidson’s North West 
Company (1919), William Smith’s History of the Post Office 
jbfg-iSjo (1920), W. R. Riddell’s Old Province Talcs (1920), 
Prof. Skelton's The Canadian Dejuin/wn (1919), Sir John Willi.son’s 
Reminiscences (1919), W. T. Grenfell's A Labrador Doctor 
(lOiq), E. M. Saunder’s Life of Sir Charles Tapper (igi6), 
Skelton's Sir Alexamlcr Galt (1920), and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
(1921), Sir Joseph Pope’s Correspondence of Sir John MacDonald 
(iQ2i) and Walter Vaughan’s Sir William Van Horne (1920). 
The Historical Section of the Canadian General Staff issued the 
first three volumes of an official History of the Military and 
Naval Fortes of Canada from 1763 (1920-21). 

Of agencies which, each in its own way, were making in these 
later years for the development of intellectual life and scholar- 
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ship in Canada, none was more important than the Dominion 
Archives, the Royal Society of Canada, the Champlain Society, 
and two important Canadian periodicals, the University Maga¬ 
zine and the Canadian Historical Review. The Archives per¬ 
form a triple service, in collecting and safeguarding the manu¬ 
script treasures of Canada, in affording facilities for research 
to students, and in publishing selected documents from its col¬ 
lections. The Champlain Society, with headquarters in Toronto, 
devotes itself to the publication of important works bearing upon 
Canadian history, and the reprinting of old works in the same 
field. J. B. Tyrell’s editions of Hearne’s Journey (igii) and 
David Thompson’s Journals (igi6). Dr. Doughty’s edition of 
Knox’s Historical Journal (1914-16), Grant and Bigger’s edi¬ 
tion of Lescarbot’s New France (1911) and Col. Wood’s Select 
British Documents of the Canadian War of 1S13 (1920), are 
admirable examples of Canadian scholarship. The establish¬ 
ment of the University Magazine under the control of three of 
the principal Canadian universities, and the transformation of 
the annual Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada 
into a quarterly Canadian Historical Review widened the opjior- 
tunities for the intellectual discussion of Canadian questions by 
Canadian writers in a Canadian pc'riodical. 

In imaginative literature during this hater period, there arc 
found several arresting books, such as Clive I’hillipps-Wolley’s 
Songs from a Young Man's Land (1917), John McCrae’s In 
Flanders Fields (i<;i8), Lloyd Roberts’ Paems (igio), Norah 
floll.and’s Spun Yarn and Spindrift (1918), Marjorie I’ickthall’s 
The Lamp of Poor Souls (iyi6). Bliss ('arman’s April Airs 
(iyi6), Duncan Campbell Scott’s Lundy's Lane and Other Poems 
(1916) and Beauty of Life. (1921), Arttiur S. Bourinot’s Poems 
(lyei), and Bernard F. Trolter’s Canadian Twilight (1917). 
In fiction, the principal names wore Sir Gilbert Parker, C. G. D. 
Roberts, Arthur Stringer, Theodore Roberts, W. A. Fra.scr, 
L. M. Montgomery, C. W. Gordon, Basil King and Norman 
Duncan. Among Can.adian humorists Stephen Leacock (b. 1869 
in England; on the staff of Upper Canada College, 1891-9; and 
later head of the department of political economy at McGill 
University) during iyii-21 had gradually established a wide¬ 
spread popularity, and his volumes of humorous essays and 
sketches giwe him an international reputation as a writer, some¬ 
what eclijising his profe.ssional position as an economist. In this 
connexion also may be mentioned the Goblin, a really excellent 
comic monthly published by undergraduates of Toronto Univer¬ 
sity. 'I’wo delightful books for children are Isabel F.cclestone 
MacKay’s The Shining Ship (191S) and Cyrus MacMillan’s 
Canadian Wonder Tales (lyiS), R. P. Baker has written a 
History of English Canadian Literature to Confederation (1920). 

(L. j. B.) 

French-Canadian. —During igio-21 there was a very natural 
desire among French-Canadian writers to do all that could be 
done toward keeping their compatriots true to tyi)e in race, 
religion, siieeeh, thought, aspiration, letters and whatever else 
might encourage a distinctive form of life to persist unchanged 
by contact with the F.nglish-speaking world. Among the 
extreme Nationalists this unfortunately led to a self-conscious 
particularism, tending rather to weaken both ideas and expres- 
.sion by confining them within a narrow pale than to win an 
assured position in the intellectual world at large. The best 
written, however, of all the French-Canadian p.apers was Le 
Devoir, edited by Henri Bour.assa, the Nationalist chief, who 
had kept it easily first in literary excellence, with the able a.s- 
sistance of Omer Iltiroux, Georges Pelletier, Ernest Bilodeau, 
Madame E. P. Benoit (“ Monique ”), and Madame II. 
St. Jacques (“ Fadette ”). Another Ultra, the Abbe Lionel 
Groulx, edited L'Action Franfuiic, a monthly numbering among 
its contributors that excellent stylist, Pere Beaude, whose 
nom de plume is Henri d’.\rlcs. A wider outlook was taken by 
Le. Canada Fraufais, successor to La Nouvclle-France, once led 
by the scholarly pen of the Rev. Camille Roy. The widest 
and most diverse views were to be found in La Revue Moderne, 
edited by Madame Huguenin. La Revue Trimestrielle also 
took broad views, and had done good service to literature. 
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Three types of French-Canadian history were represented by 
(i) the H istoire du Canada, a big school-book written by the 
Christian Brothers from their own point of view, and without 
any reference to archives; (2) the five volumes of the Cours 
d'Histoirc, ardently written by the Abbe Groulx in admirable 
French, and based on original sources, but carefully dividing 
the .sheep of his own jxirty from the goats of all others; and (3) 
the Cours d'Histoire du Canada by Thomas Chapais, whose 
scholarly taste, deep reverence for original research, and wide 
experience of public life preeminently fitted him for his distin¬ 
guished r 61 e as professor of the Universite Laval. Montreal 
was highly favoured in possessing that indefatigable archivist, 
E. Z. Massicotte. But Quebec was the headquarters of the new 
Provincial Archives, established in 1920 under the direction 
of Pierre Georges Roy, whose name had become famous for all 
that concerns the discovery, study, classification, and enlight¬ 
ened cataloguing of original doemnents, as well us for archival 
work at large. 

Folklore was more and more studied by C. Marius Barbeau 
(Dominion Anthropologist), E. Z. Massicotte, C. Tremblay, 
Dr. Cloutier, Gustave LanctAt, iind others. The Journal of 
American Folklore devotes one number a year to the work 
of French-Canadians. 

Pure literature made a very retd advance in the decade. 
The great French-Canadian drama was still to seek; but in 
poetry Jean Nolin’s Les Cailloux showed good achievement and 
still greater promise, while power was the predominant note of 
Charles Gill’s Le Cap JtterniU. Two women who emerged as 
poets had already done well and seemed likely to do bet¬ 
ter: Marie Le Franc’s Les Voix auCceuret I’A me is both psy¬ 
chology and art; while Blanclw Lamontagne’s Visions Gas- 
Pesiennes, Par Nos Champs et Nos Rives, and La Vieille Maison 
showed a continual advance from merely tuneful and rather 
diffuse descrijjtion to something like creation. Jules Fournier 
and Olivar Asselin, both most competent critics, had edited the 
Anthologie des Pottos Canadiens (1920). Fiction was well repre¬ 
sented by Damase Potvin’s VAppel de la Terre. The late 
Louis Hemon, a Frenchman who lived and worked with the 
French-Canadian luibitaids, bad, in hisMur/u Chupdelaine (1916), 
written a novel which-was a true work of art and racy of the soil. 

In other literature Laure Conan produced the best of intro¬ 
spective sketches in L'Obscurc Sonjfrance, which is a kind of 
journal imaginaire. Her terse and finely chosen style greatly 
helped her penetrating vision to ri;ach the very heart of her 
subject in everything she wrote, as, for instance, in her Sil¬ 
houettes Canadiennes. Edouard Montpetit was both reminiscent 
and “ previsionist ” in his .Au Service de la Tradition Frangaisc. 
And Adjutor Rivard, whose Chez nos Gem gives moving glimpses 
of habitant life, has placed all students of French under a deep 
debt of gratitude in his magnificent £tudes sur les Parlors de 
France au Canada. (W. Wo.) 

CANALEJAS Y MfiNDEZ, JOSfi (1854-1912), Spanish poli¬ 
tician, was born in Fcrrol July 31 1854. Coming of a middle-class 
family with university connexions, he graduated (1871) at the 
university of Madrid and took his doctor’s degree (1872), be¬ 
coming lecturer on Literature (1873). For a time he entered his 
father’s engim-ering works as general secretary and studied rail¬ 
way problems, but continued his literary work, publishing a his¬ 
tory of Latin literature in two volumes. He was early attracted 
to politics, sympathizing first with the Republican and then 
with the Liberal party. He was elected deputy for Soria in 1881 
and his i)arliamentary ability asserted itself from the first. He 
became under-secretary for the prime minister’s department 
under Posada Herrera in 1883, then Minister of Justice (1888) 
and of Finance (1804-5). He was president of the Chamber in 
the Morct administration, and became prime minister and chief 
of the Liberal party in 1910. It was while in office that he was 
murdered in Madrid Nov. 12 1912. Canalejas was a remarkably 
consistent statesman. He believed in the possibility of a mon¬ 
archy open to a thoroughgoing democratic policy both in eco¬ 
nomic and in strictly civil and political matters. A sincere Cath¬ 
olic, be was nevertheless a strong anti-clerical, and a champion of 
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the rights of the State against the encroachments of the Church. 
By his <leath the Spanish Lil)eral party lost the only statesman 
capable of uniting it under one definite programme. 

CANCER (sec 5.175).—No striking change was witnessed in 
the years from roio to 1021 in the general attitude of mediciJ 
men to the problem of cancer. Some new considerations have 
been .submitted, however, and some new aspects of the subject 
disclosed, liulu.strial cancers occurring in tar workers and work¬ 
ers in paraffin shale have been the suliject of observation by the 
Home Office in B.ngland, while the association between certain 
of the aniline products and malignant disea.se of the liladder has 
been pointed out in connexion with the health of German dye 
workers. Sir George Lenlhal Cheat le has publi.she<l, too, some 
observations on the m.'iiiner of invasion of breast cancers which 
tend to show a pas.sage up the milk ducts. 

Generally si)eaking, the view is still held that while cancer 
tends to m.ike its appearance on areas which have l)een subjected 
to irritation of one kind or another, there remains an unknown 
factor wliich determines its actual onset. Only a small per¬ 
centage of cases which are subject to cltronic irritation ever 
become malignant. 'I’liis ftict alone rules out the explanation of 
new growth in terms of local or even general irritation—a con¬ 
sideration which ap])Ues even to cancers in radiological ]>ractice. 

In these cirrnmstanees a speeial interi-st attaches to the recent 
exiieriments initialed by Prof. Fibiger of Copenhagen. In 1913 this 
worker obtained for expijriniental purposes a number of rats. On 
examination he found that sevtTal of these h.id carcinoinata of the 
stomach and further purchases from the same dealer produced more 
cancers. After most luduslaUing investigations F'ibiger found that 
all those rats came from a certain sugar rediiery whieli was infesied 
with eockroache.s. He obtained some of the cockroaclies and had 
them examined. It was then Jiumd that they were carriers of an 
unknown nematofle worm. This worm was consetpiently nanietl 
spiroptera neopiustiea. The femah' is a to 5 cm. long by about 0-2 
mm. in diameter; the male less than halt this si.!e. The eggs are oval 
and clear and mttasure about O'Oij mm. and contain curlixbup embryos. 
They can be .stsm in the body of the femah'or in the upper layers of 
the gastric epithtdiiini, luit occur only in that part of the stomach 
which is lined by stiuanious e|)it lieliurn. 

By feeding rats on tlie cockroaches or iiy giving tliom ova of the 
nematode to eat Fiiiigcr was able to prorluce warty growths in tlieir 
stomachs tind occasionally cancers. He publisheil a ftirther paper in 
1920 in which it was pointetl put that the embrt’os of the worm 
having ixstn hatclusi in the cockroach pass to the muscles of that 
insect and there eucy.st tln'mstdves. When the rat eats the ciwk- 
rouch the embryos arc set frev. Kibiger took rats ;ind ftsl lliiuii on 
various forms of this worm and then examined lit) of them which 
liad survived for periods of 30 to 298 days. The stomach of I'tich 
was examiiuxl in serial .section. None of the rats which died within 
44 days of the eating of the worm showed any signs of cancer, but 
of 102 rats whicli survived from 44 <lays up to 298 days no fewer than 
54 showed quite tyincal carcinoma of tin; s<]uamous-cell tyi)e in the 
gastric cul-de-sac. In the remaining 48 only benign proliferations 
and inflammations W(;ru found. The.se are almost invariably pro¬ 
duced by the s|)iroptera. 

Of the rats which died with gastric cancer in from one and a half 
to three months after injection of the infi-cted mat<'rial 20 had very 
small tumours, but 5 had multiple carcinomata: of 2f> which lived 
for frf>m thres; to ten months iH had tumours of fairly large size and 
8 had minute nodules while 15 had multiiile cancers. Finally 8 rats 
which lived tor jirolonged jx'riods had large tumours. The tumours, 
too, set up nietastases which as a rule tcndtsl to lx; localized in the 
animals' lungs. 

Cancer of the stomach had up till 1920 been produced in 89 rats. 
There had also been produced in some rats cancer of the tongue. 
In this latter case 217 rats were exiieriinunled on, care being taken 
to obtain mixed bnssls. A relatively small number of rats devel¬ 
oped inflammation of the tongue and a still smaller luimbcr got 
cancer. The inflammation began a tew days after the injection of 
the spiroptera and in the great majority of cases was sjxmtaneously 
curiKl in from two and a half to six months. It attackixl all parts 
of the tongue; there was thickening of the epithelium of the organ. 
The cancer prcsluced was found to Iw exactly similar to the cancer of 
the tongue found in human beings. The cancer persisted after the 
inflammation and all signs of the spiroptera had vanished. 

The importance of this work lies in the fact that there would now 
appear to be a method of starting cancer de mivu and so of studying 
it from its origin. Another [>arasite, cysticercus, has for many 
years boon associated with the appearance of sarcomata in mice. 
Only one rat, of 2,;fOo examined at (Copenhagen, was found to show 
a cysticercus sarcoma, and this curiously enough was one of Fibi- 
gcr s animals. It was al.so infectetl with spiroptera and had, in addi¬ 
tion to a sarcoma, a carcinoma of the stomach. Thus two different 
worms were able in the same animal to cause two different and well- 
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recognized types of tumour. At least yo% of sarcomata in the liver 
of rats are said to contain cysticercus, and in thoBe animals sar¬ 
comata far outnumlwr carcinomata. In mice, on the other hand, 
though the cysticercus is fre(]uently found in the liver, sarcomata 
are never found. This fact tmist be emphasized as showing how 
dangerous conclusions on the subject may be. On the other hand 
there can bo no doubt that F'ibiger’s experiments do throw a new 
light on a very baflling problem. 

See Complex Rendus de la SociCU de Biologie, vol. Ixxxiii., no. 16; 
British Medical Journal, May 15 1920 and June 5 1920. 

(K. M. Wi.) 

CANEVA, CARLO (1845- ), Ilah'an general, was born 

at Tarcento (Friuli) in 1845. Ilis birthplace being under Aus¬ 
trian rule until 1866, C'aneva was educated at the Military 
Academy at Wiener Neustadl, but he entered the Italian army 
on May i 1866. In 1892 he attained the rank of colonel on the 
general staff, and he was promoted to major-general two years 
later. He .served in the African eampaign of 1897, and in 1902 
was promoted lieutenant-general. After eommanding a division 
and tut iirmy cori>s, he became .sub-chief of the general .staff and 
in 1910 he w,as chosen to command ;tn army in the event of war. 
'J’he event came a year later, with the outbrciik of war between 
Italy and Turkey; Caiieva commanded one side in the much- 
discus.sed manurevres of loii, his opponent being Cadorna, and 
the former was declared victor, though military opinion was 
divided. In any' event, if wa.s jirobably owing tolhcre.sull of the 
maiuruvres th.at the selection to command the Tri])oli Exitedi- 
tionary' Force fell upon Caneva rather than Cadorna. C’aneva 
was given a thankless task. He was sent to occupy the roast 
towns, in the belief that the Arabs and Berbers would weleome 
the ll.alian occuimtion, and that 1 lie Turkish garrison unsupported 
by the tribesmen could lie brought to surrender wdth little or 
no difficulty. He was .si'eciuly undeceived, and the initial over- 
eonfidcncc was succeeded by a period of excessive ctiution. For 
a time Caneva could <lo nothing, .as he h.ad no transiiort, and 
filter on he was hampered by orders from home which forbade* 
risks or heavy ctisu.alty lists. But even allowing for his handi- 
cajis Caneva was generally considered to have carried the wailing 
policy too far and dung to it too long. Although the late spring 
and summer of 1912 saw a change, and several important successes 
were gained, Caneva was recalled to Italy on Sejit. 2, and 
shortly afterw'ards retired. He presided over the commission 
of inquiry into the Caporello disa.ster in 1917. (W. K.. McC.) 

CANTEEN, a generic term for the building and organization 
which provides for the soldier’s recreation and extra-regulation 
comforts. The use of this term has naturally been extended to 
cover similar buildings and organizations which provide the 
same services for factory workers and others wdio live and work 
together in Considerable numbers; but here it is sufficient to deal 
with canteen organization and its results in the British and 
American armies <luring the World W’ar. 

The clfort which was mtide in most of the armies in the field 
to mitigate eampaign hankships by canteen organization reachetl 
its highest point in the Americ.an and the Brilish armies. The 
American organization was chiefly in the hands of the Amerii tin 
y.M.C.A. (which was also entrusted with the educational work 
in the American army). The British organization was, as re¬ 
gards the home camps, chiefly in the hands of the army ttnd navy- 
canteens, I he Y.M.C.A., the Chun h Army and the .S.alvation 
Army; as regards the armies abroad in the hands of the F.xpedi- 
tionary Force canteens and the private agencies mentioned, 
whose personnel in the field were given the right to wear uni¬ 
form and to use military transport and billets. 

As regards the British army, the Expeditionary Force canteen 
in 1918 was a vast organization ojiurating in every theatre of war. 
It provided for officers an<l men cheap shojis, gofxl rest and recrea¬ 
tion centres, and for officers e.xcellent hotels. F'rom the Expedition¬ 
ary Force canteens the soldier could buy cigars, cigarettes, chwolalc, 
sweets and all kinds of canned goods, duty free, and at prices far 
lower than those of the London sliotis. VVliisky, wine and beer could 
be bought duty free, unrler some re.strictions. 

The Exixiditionary F'orce canteens organization was formed first 
in 1915. Its operations cominenceil in France, but were subsequently 
extended to all theatres of war. The undertaking was from its 
commencement conducted by Sir Alexander W. Prince and Colonel 
F. Benson. In due course the organization took on various other 
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functions, but its canteen business alone made it by far the biggest 
shopping concern in the world. 'J'he “ supplies and shipping " 
department of the Expeditionary Force canteens had for caniccns 
alone an average annual turnover of approximately £20,o<k),ooo. 
From three to four thousand tlifferent article.s appeared on the stock 
sheets, The tonnage handled was enormous, and during the month of 
Nov. 1918 it reached nearly l2,uoo tons, representing 320,1x10 cases, 
in France alone. The record week was that entling March 16 1918, 
just prior to the great German offensive, when 3,643 tons of canteen 
supplies were landed, and a turnover amounting to £400,000 was 
reached. The tonnage off-loaded for the year njiH was 121,000 tons, 
and compri.sed over three million packages. The growth of the total 
sales at canteens and deiiots in France is shown by the following 
figures (by half-years ending at the dates mentioned):— 
tine 1915 ... £ 120,000 Jiinc 1917 . . £6,000,000 

)er. 1915 . . . 700,000 Dec. 1917 . . 8 ,(kxi,ooo 

June 1916 . . . 2,000,000 June 1918 . . 9,5oo,<xk) 

Dec. 191b . . . 4,000,000 Dec, 1918 . . 9,500,000 

Profits were kept to a sirict minimum, and by a happy decision 
prices for the .same goods were the same on every front. 

Another feature of the Expeditionary Force cameen work was that 
it served the man in the fighting line first and the man in the rear 
zone second. When in 1917-8, owing to the shipping position. Ex¬ 
pedition,ary Force canteen sujiiilies had to be restrictwl, and the 
coni|tluint came that what supplies diil come over were largely ab¬ 
sorbed at base anti on lines of coninmnicatitin, and the men in the 
from line got very little, the quanerm.asrer-general ordereil that 
(i) certain luxuries which were in very short supply shoiiltl go only 
to the front area canteens and nol a( all lu the base; (2) oilier goods 
should go in the proportion of four to front areas and one lo the ba.se. 
Heer was a special problem, as its bulk made demands on tonnage 
which coultl no longer be atlmitted. G.l l.(,l. did not like the prospect 
of stopping the soldiers’ beer, and accordingly the y.M.ti.’s de¬ 
partment took over, in part or in whole, breweries in the army areas 
and arranged to brew beer locally, imporliiig only the malt aiid the 
hojis from Englind, American eanteens were, of conrse, “ dry.” 

'^I'lie work of the Hriti.sh Expeditionary Force eanttrns in F'nance 
was the most imiiortanl as regards figures, but probably on the re¬ 
mote fronts it was of greater value in .showing the troops that they 
were still in touch with home. In Egy|il and I’alesiinc the organiza¬ 
tion pushed forward its comforts far into the desert on cantcl-back. 
anti on these fronts about £5.000,000 a year iiasstsi over its counters. 
On the Mesopotamia front there were ,37 camecns. the most remote 
being at Ehaniqin (in I’ersia); and one flourishing branch was at 
yttrna, the legendary .site of the Garden of Eden, where soldiers 
could buy mo.sl of the fruits of the earth in catine<l form. A canteen 
lioat w'as Ueiit plying on the Tigris. The Salonika front atid the 
firitish from in Italy were also well supplied with camecns. 

The work of the llritish Expeditionary Force canteens was some¬ 
times carried on under comliiions of some tlanger, as forward 
canteens were never withdrawn on accnnnt ol hostile shell-fire unless 
it became very intense. During the Gernmn .ndvnnce in the spring 
of 1918 the Ex|)editionary Force canteens lost vciy heavily in goods. 
As the enemy came forwartl and the canteens had to be evacuated 
the stocks of spirits were destroyed, other gotxls given away to the 
troops as they passed, and the residue destroyed by fire. 

The Mrili.sn V.M.C.A. during the war siietU a gross of £21,900,000 
on canteen work for llritisii troops and war workers. Of this 
sum £17,31x1,1x10 reprcsentetl nifreshments sold. Tiie V.M.C.A. 
provided ” dry ” canteens, atniisettienls and stationery, atij in rear 
are.ns was in charge of lecture and other e<iiic;irioii;d work. Its 
free gifts to the troops were valued at nearly £1 ,ixki,(KX>. and all 
profits made at camecns were put h,ark into war work. After the 
.\rmistice, when [lublic subscriptinns to the 3 '.M.C.A. fell olT, 
the liriti.sh War Office, recogiiizing the importance of its work, ad¬ 
vanced to it £700.000 to eit.tblo it 10 continue operations during the 
period of demobilization. Suliseipiently £,59”.<xxi of this was made 
a free gift. V.M.C.A. work was carried on in every theatre of war. 

The Church Army provided nearly 2,000 canlecii centres for the 
lirilish army, of which about one-half were in France and others in 
Meso]K)Lamia, Egypt, Malta, Salonika, Gallipoli, India and at naval 
bases. (F. F.) 

When the American army arrived in France, the H.S. Red Cross 
had alreaciy e.stahlished and was oiierating a canteen system for the 
]''renrh army. This system was extended, the existing organization 
naturally forming a base, since the ,^^n■rlcan Expeditionary Force 
was superfiosed on the forces alreatly in the French zone, and at 
first used the same lines of cominunicalion. Military canteens were 
akso cstablisheii by the troops themselves. Hut by far the greater 
part of the canteen work in touch with troops was carried out by the 
American V.M.C.A., which, by an army order of Sept. 6 1917, took 
over responsitiilil y for ritnteen work generally. The oriler forb.nde the 
establishment of a military canteen where a " Y ” was available, and 
finally over 1,200 canteens or recreation halls were in operation. 
Affiliated to the V.M.C.A. and working in connexion with its 
canteen system were library, educational, athletic and entertain¬ 
ment organizations in profusion, i'he V.M.C.A. also coiiperated 
in the work of the i'rcnch “ Foyer du Soldat.” On a smaller scale, 
similar work was done liy the " Knights of Columbus.” 


CAPELLO, LUIGI (1859- ), Italian general, was bom 

April 14 1859. He entered the infantry, and his career till he 
became a general officer was passed in this branch of the service. 
During the Italo-Turkish War he served in Cyrenaica, and as a 
major-general he took part in the operations round Dcrna, 
commanding a column in the final action of the war in Oct. 1912. 
In 1913 he was promoted to lieutenant-general. He commanded 
the 25th Sardinian Div. during the early aUacks upon the Carso 
ill the summer of 1915, and the VI. Corps opposite the southern 
part of the Sabotino-I’odgora bridgehead in Sept. 1915. In Aug. 
19 t 6, Capcllo, whose command had been increased to the 
strength of six divisions, conducted the altack which stormed 
the bridgehead and led to the capture of Gorizia. A difference of 
opinion between Cadorna and Capello led to the latfer’s trans¬ 
ference to the Trentino front, where he commanded successively 
the XXII. and V. Corps in the Asiago uplands. In March 1017 he 
returned lo the Julian front as commander of the ‘‘ Gorizia 
Zone ” (VIII., VI. and 11 . Corps),in which capacity he conducted 
the first phase of the Italian offensive in the following May. 
In June Capcllo was gi\'cn command of the II. Army, which 
extended from the I'lczzo valley to the Vippacco, and in Aug. 
he directed the attack on the liainsizza plateau. There was a 
difference of opinion between Cadorna ainl Capcllo regarding the 
development of the action after the initial success, and this 
difference became more serious when Cadorna decided to stand 
on the defensive in view of the forthcoming enemy attack. Capel¬ 
lo w'ished to go on attacking, and it is difficult to avoid the con¬ 
viction that his Ix'licf in his own method of meeting the coming 
threat prevented him from loopcraling whole-heartedly in the 
plan of his chief. Capcllo fell ill shortly before the enemy attack 
was launched and only returned to his jxist on the very eve of the 
battle. He wtis quite unfit for the strain of command, and had to 
resign after two days. When sufficiently recovered in health he 
was given the task of creating the new V. Army out of units 
broken and disbanded by the retreat. To this task he gave all 
his energy, and in it he achieved remarkable re-sults, but in the 
spring of 191H, on the constitution of the Caixiretlo Inquiry 
Commis-sion, he was put on half-pay, and in July he was retired. 
After his retirement Ctipcllo wrote two books, a rejily to the 
criticisms of the Inquiry Commission, entitled J’er In Veritd, and 
Note di Giierra, a work which deals with the Italian ramiiaign 
as a whole but especially with tho.se oiiorations in which he played 
an active part. 11c also took some jiiirt in politics, presiding 
at various important Nationalist and Fascisli meetings. 

CAPE PROVINCE (sec under Cape Cot.oNy, 5.225), the larg- 
e.st of the provinces of the Union of South Africa. At the 1911 
census the inhabitants numbered 2,564,965, of whom 582,377 
were whites and 1,982,588 coloured, an increa.se since 1904 of 
8-33 % in the coloured pop. but of only 0-45 % in the white. 

Among whites, females exceeded males by 4^,62;^; among the 
coloured people by 63,782. In 1918 a census ut whites only was 
taken. They tlieii lunnbered 618,825, an increase of 6-41 'If, oyer 
1911, affording an exanqile of the aimormal flnetnation to which 
tile white pop. of S. Africa is snliject. t)f the 19! 1 pop. 96’47 % of 
the white and 44-20% of the coloured inhabitants returned them¬ 
selves as Cliristians. d'he coloured inhabitants were divided into 
Hantii 1,519,9,39, Asiatic 7,tsx), and *'mixed ” and other coloured 
454,959. 'I'his last category included a few thnu.sand Hottentots 
and Hiishnien, but the majority were the mixed white and black 
■' Cape Boy ” class coimnonlv called " coloured ’ in distinction from 
■' natives.'' In 1911 of tlie whole coloured pop. 24,otw were engaged 
in professions or commerce ,and 93,o(Xj in mdusiries. Meuny ilis- 
Iricts of tile province are arid or semi-arid, and owT most of its 
area then- are not more than seven persons per .sq. mile. The pop. 
is mainly found in the fertile S. and S.E. coast regions, and of 
the Bantu in 1911 nn fewer than 871,062 lived in the 'I'ranskeian 
territories, where there were 51 jx-rsons to the .sq. mile. These 
Bantu are still heathen and nearb- all arc agriculturists. There were 
in 1911 otilv five towns with over I2,(KK) inhabitants, namely Cape 
Town (Kit ,'759), Kimberley (44,433), Port Elizabeth (37,063), East 
London (24,(X)6) and t.raliamstown (13,830). 

Adminislralion. —The affairs of the province are in the hands 
of a provincial council, elected for three years and not subject 
to dissolution save by effluxion of time. 'I'he qualifications for 
electors and members of the council are the same as for the 
members elected by the province to the House of Assembly 
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(save that a provincial councillor must live in the province in 
which his constituency is situated). Under this provision in the 
Cape province natives and other non-white races ])0ssess the 
provincial franchise. At the 1017 registration there were 150,000 
white and 30,000 coloured electors. The number of constituen¬ 
cies are also the same as for Parliament.' The provincial council 
has powers of legislation on subjects siiecifically as.signed to it 
by the Act of Union and on subjects delegated to it by the Union 
Parliament. These powers include direct taxation within the 
province in order to raise revenue for provincial purpo.scs and 
the control of municipalities and other local bodies, and of 
“ elementary education ”—w’hich embraces all education other 
than university. Its enactments are called ordinances, and no 
ordinance is valid so far as it may be repugnant to an act of the 
Union Parliament. In short, though a legislative bodj', the 
provincial council exercises no authority which Parliament cannot 
revoke. There is no separate juiliciary, or police force, or civil 
service, nor any separate departments of general government. 
Moreover, harbours ami railways are under the control of the 
Union Parliament. 

The provincial council is presided over by a chairman, elected 
from its members; and the council also chooses an executive com¬ 
mittee of four, who need not be members of the council. The 
chief executive ofliccr is styled administrator and is chosen by 
the Union ministry; the administrator is appointed for five years 
and is irremovable. A provincial auditor is also aiii><jinte<l by the 
Union ministry and is removable only for reasons which must 
be submitted to the Union Parliament. The Union ministry 
likewise ajipoints an attorney-general as legal a<lviser. 

Rrvenur .—Under provisions of the Financial Relations .^cls of 
1013 and tyi7 the Union Government pays to the provinces an 
annual subsidy amounting to utie-half of the estimated nunmil 
provincial ex[x:nditnri! for the year. This financial dep(nidence of 
the provinces on the Union Government emphasizes their subor¬ 
dinate position anti is a guarantts; ag.tinst any tendency in the 
provinces to go beyond the sctiiK' of local alfairs. 

The subsidies paid to tlie <i;ipo iirovitieial coutteil varied from 
£862,000 in iyi,3-4 to iyyy.ooo in iyi7-8; the revenue r.tlsed by the 
provinco was £405,txx) and faiit.tsio res|iectivuly in the ye.irs 
named, but hatl btsm us low as £316,000 in 1014-5. Transfer tlmies 
and licences (tr.ade, lic|Uf>r, motor, etc.) wore tlie cliief .sources of 
revenue. The chief item of oxjtendituro is on education; thus in 
iyi3-4, out of a total exixjnditure by the provincial council of 
£l,I42,fXX), the sum of £853,000 was spent on education. In 1917-8 
the figures were;—total ux[smditure £l,477,otK); on education 
£i,I50,<kkj. In lyao-i the cost of education had risen to £2,jf>3,0(K>, 
the number of children on the school rolls lieing 284,000, an increase 
of about 50,000 since lyi3. In priin.ary schools education is free. 

History. —Politically the Cape province has had no separate 
history since the establishment of the Union in loio. Parties 
in South Africa are not tiivitlcd on provincial lines; it may, 
however, be recorded th;it the m.ijority of the Ciiln' members of 
Parliament have favoured the maintenance of the British con¬ 
nexion and the fusion of Dutch and British interests. In the 
rebellion of 1914 Dc Wet in his effort to reach German S’.W. 
Africa entcretl the province and was caiHured at a place no m. 
W. of Mafeking. In domestic concerns the [movince showed a 
progressive attitude, notably in its care for education. Bilingual 
requirements gave rise to no great difficulty, the provincial 
council having passed an ordinance in 1021 providing that the 
medium of in.struction up to standard IV. should be the “ home 
language ” of the chikl. Provincial spirit remained keen, but the 
white inhabitants of the eastern district, who arc largely (if not 
niiiinly) of British descent, look to the Transvaal and Free .State 
for trade, while with the people of the western part of the prov¬ 
ince (who. Cape Town apart, are predominantly of Dutch ori¬ 
gin) they have practically no commercial intercourse. 

Sir N. F. de Waal, who had been colonial secretary in the last 
ministry of Cape Uolony, was the first administrator, and he 
guided the province through the iieriod of change caused by the 

'The particulars here given of provincial administration arc the 
same in all four provinces (the Caiie, Natal, Orange Free Slate and 
Vransvaal) save th.at the minimum numlxjr of memlK-rs of a provin¬ 
cial council is 25, wherems Natal and the Free State return fewer 
members to Parliament. 


establishment of the Union. He served for two successive periods 
and was reappointed for a third time in 1920. There was no 
introduction of party politics in the provincial council (as 
happened in the Transvaal province). 

The period 1010-20 witnessed considerable industrial and 
agricultural development and a significant growth of Ethiopian- 
ism and trade unionism among the native and coloured people. 
These were not features peculiar to the Cape province, though, 
as the Cape contained a larger proportion of educated natives 
and there w'as no colour bar to the exercise of the franchise, the 
province was the chief centre of native agitation for soci.al and in¬ 
dustrial rights. An indication of the activity of the Anglican 
Church was the creation of two new dioceses, George (iyu),and 
Kimljerley .and Kuniman (1012). 

An event which caused a d«:|) impre.ssion on the public mind was 
the epiilemic of influenza in the autumn of 1918. It was estimated 
that a quarter of the inhabitants sufferetl and for thns; t>r four 
weeks busine.ss in the citi(;s was dislocated, stt numerous were the 
victims. (F. R. C.) 

CAPES, BERNARD EDWARD JOSEPH (1854-1918), Briti.sh 
novelist, was born in London Aug. 30 1854 and educated at 
Beaumont College. He was a. nephew of John Moore Capes, a 
prominent figure in the Oxford Movement, .and was brought up a 
Roman Catholic. Originally intemled for the army, he was pre¬ 
vented from taking a commission by a mistake as to the age 
at which he should have pre.seiitetl liim.sclf for examination. 
He Wits then put into a tea-broker’s office and for some years 
.struggled with uncongenial work, finally abandoning it to study 
art at the .Slade School, London. In 1888 he joined the publi.shing 
firm of Eglington & Co. and succeeded Clement Scott as editor 
of The Theatre. In 1802 the firm came to an cml, and he m.adc an 
unsuccessful experiment in rabbit farming. But in iSijb he won a 
prize offereil by the Chicago Record for a novel of my.stcry and 
henceforth dcvoteil his energies to fiition. His novels, 36 in 
number, were mostly tales of adventure, some of them historical. 
I'hey include The Take of Wine (i8<)8); From Door to Door 
(1900); A .Toy of Italy (1905); A Rogue’s Tragedy (1006); The 
Story of Fijinc (1914) and Moll Davis (lyifi). He published also 
a volume of verse. He died at Winchester Nov. 2 1918. 

CAPE TOWN (.SCO 5.252), c.ajtit.al of the Cape province, and 
seat of the legislature of the Union of South Africa. In 1013 C.ape 
Town municipality was greatly enlarged by the ab.sorption of the 
suburban munici])alities of tireen Point and Sea Point, Wood- 
stock, Maitland, Mowbray, Rondcbosch, Claremont, K.alk Bay 
and Muizenberg, with Camps Bay and other adjacent area?. 
C.ape Town thus extends ticross the Cape Peninsula from TaJ^K 
Bay to False Bay—a distance of 17 m.—and coverj aiijarcH. of 
over 59 sq. miles. Wynberg (between Roiidebo.sch and Muizei>“ 
berg), though retaining a scjiarate municipality, iS- a suburb bf 
Cape Town. 'I'hc pop., including .suburbs;, 170,083 in /604 
(44,203 whites), was 161,579 in 1011 (85,442 whites and 76,137 
coloured). In iyi8 the white pop. was 99,693; the coloured 
(esitimate) 82,000. 

Business, professional and official Bfc is concentrated in Cape 
Town and at the docks. The chief fe.iture of the decade )<)io-20 
was, however, the development of the suburbs, an enterprise in 
which the munirii)ality took the lead. Cape Town in the sea,son 
(Oct.-March) is the principal pleasure resort of .South Africa. 

On the .sea front at Table Bax' a promenade pier (l,5<X) ft. long) 
and esplanade (l,ixx) yd.) were completed in 1914. The pier repl.aces 
the old ceiilnil jetty and is in a line with Adderley .Street and Gov¬ 
ernment Avenue, the principal thoroughfares. To the House.s of 
I'.arliamcnt, in Government Avenue, a new wing was add.-d (1910). 
At the foot of the Avenue is the sit;; of the N.itionul Art Gallery. 
The Max Mirhaelis collection of Flemish and Dutt'h masters— 
including examples of Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Jan Stet'n and 
Vaiidvck—^presentixl to the Utiion Government in 1912, is in “the 
Old 'I'own House," in Greenmarket Square. The building, a fine 
example of colonial Dutch 18th-century architecture, was trans- 
ferren to the Government in 1916. 

Rondcbosch, 5 m. from the centre of the city, is the chief residen¬ 
tial suburb. It contains Groote Schuur, formerly the property of 
Cecil Rhtxles; .since I910 the official residence of the Prime Minister 
ol the Union. In 1918 on the incorporation of the South African 
College (founded at Cape Town 1829) as the university of Cape 
Town, a site for new buildings—to replace those in the centre of tqg 
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city—was granted in the grounds of Groote Schuur; £500,000 towards 
buildings and endowment being provided mainly from Inquests by 
Sir Julius Wernher and Mr. Alfred Beit. In 1912 a Rhodes memo¬ 
rial was unveiled at Groote Schuur by Earl Grey (a former director 
of the Chartered Company). In front of the memorial, a granite 
temple in the Doric style approached by a flight of stops, is the 
equestrian statue of " Physical Energy " by G. F. Watts. In the 
temple is a bust of Rhodes. Not far from Rondebosch, at Kirsten- 
bosch, are the National Botanical Gardens, established 1913. In 
Oct. 1918 Caiie Town sufferetl from a great epidemic of infiuenita, 
7,000 tleaths oecurring in three weeks. In the autumn of 1919 
Influenza, but in a milder form, again ravaged the city. 

Cape Town has since 1913 ranked second in importance to 
Durban among .South African seaports, but it is first for pa.sRonger 
traffic. The shortage of shipping did not greatly afleet Ca[K; Town 
until 191R. In that year the total tonnage of cargo landed, shipped 
and transhipped at Table Bay was i, 070,<K)0, the average for the 
three previous years being over 1,440,000 tons. In igi8 the net 
tonnage of shipping entering Cape Town was 2,-i47,ooo—British, 
1,662,224; foreign, 684,776. In 1919 British shipping had increa.sed 
to 2,253,(K)0 net tons, while foreign shipping fell to 424,000 net tons. 
In 1918 the ratable valuation of Cape 'Town was £21,258,000, 
municipal revenue £778,000 and indebtedness £4,893,000. In 1919 
the ratable valuation wa.s £23,343,1^0. 

Direct communication with the railways of the S.W. Protec¬ 
torate (ex-German S.W. Africa) was oiiened in 1915 and in 1918 
the railway poing north had reached Liialaha (Upper Congo) at 
Bukama, a distance of 2,598 m. from Ciape 'Town without bre.ak of 
auge. An aerodrome on the trans-Africa air roule was laid out at 
’onng Field, Wynberg, in 1919, and the first airmen to cross the 
length of Africa, l.ieut.-Col. Sir H. A. Van Ryneveld and Fliglit- 
Lieut. Sir C.J.Q. Brand, arriveil at Wynberg on March 20 1020. 

wireless .station at Slang Kop, 18 m. S. of 'Table Bay, wasoi>ened 
in 1911. It has a normal range of 450 m. by day and 1,500 by night. 

CAPITALISM.—The meatiing of “ capital, ” in economics, i.s 
analyzed in the earlier article under that heading (5.278). But 
the working of " capitali.sm ” or the “ capitalistic system,” 
as such, had by 1021 become so highly controversial a question 
its to reejuire here more detailed examination. 

'The term "capitalism ” is generally applied to the system 
under which the instruments of pnxluction are the property of 
private owners, who usually employ managers and manual work¬ 
ers to carry out [iroduction by their means. By production we 
must include, if this definition is to be corrert, the whole of the 
process by which raw materials arc brought to the place of 
manufacture and worked up into manufactured goods, and the 
manufacturoil goods arc then distrihulcd to the places where 
they are wanted and sold to the final consumer through the 
hands of retailers. 'The instruments of production thus include 
not only the land, factories, tools and miuhinery, and other 
equipment used in actual manufacture, but the railways, ships 
and other means of transport, and the warehouses and shops 
through which t he goods finally pass 1 o t he cou.sumcr. 

Privcik Ownership—Vr\yaXe ownership of the insUruments of 
production has not been universal in man’s economic history, 
but it has been generally adopted by ])rogressive communities. 
W'hen “ Adam delved and Eve .span,” they were “ capitalists ” 
in the sense of owning a S])ade and sinnnitig-wheel and using 
them for purposes of production; but they used these tools them¬ 
selves and for the purposes of .supplying their own needs. And 
at a very primitive stage of society, this simply individualistic 
.system by which the capitalist u.sed hus own tools and worked 
for his own needs may be presumed to have been common. 
When, however, by the development of a wider society the 
division of labour and the exchange of goods between one mem¬ 
ber and another of the community began to be practised, the 
new feature aro.se by which the producer made and grew goods 
not only for his own use, but to be exchanged for goods grown 
or produced by others; and constequently he had to produce 
something which somebody else wanted if he wished to provide 
for his own needs to his own satisfaction. 'Thus we find in the 
Middle Ages artificers and craftsmen owning their own tools, 
that is to say, their own capital equipment, and working to pro¬ 
duce articles such as armour, farming implements and clothes 
which they exchanged in return for the food produced by the 
farmers who would only take the goods produced by the arti¬ 
ficers if they were of a kind which pleased their fancy. It is 
important to note at the outset that the capitalist, whether he 
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works with his capital or sets others to work with it, must in¬ 
variably direct the work done so as to suit the wishes of a buyer 
which may or may not be expressed before the making of the 
article is begun. Capitalism, in the sense of a private ownership of 
tools and equipment, thus dates from the earliest organization 
of human economic activity. As soon as a savage had given 
time and labour to fashioning a weaijon with which he could 
more easily kill or catch animals that he hunted for food or 
clothing, he had become a capitalist; he had made something 
which would help him to provide for his own needs and those of 
his dependents more easily, or by which he could more easily 
acquire commodities which he could exchange against those 
owned by other members of his tribe. But capitalism in the 
modern sense, and as defined above, is usually said to date from 
the last quarter of the i8th century, when what is called the 
“ Inilustrial Revolution ” began, and by the inventions of machin¬ 
ery and the use of steam indu.stry was reorganized on a new basis. 

CapiltUisl (iiid ll'ori’cr.—Owing to these developments it was 
no longer possible for the workman using his own tools ainl 
working in his own home to compete with workmen who were 
assembled in a great factory and worked with machinery which 
it would not have been possible for their collective resources to 
buy. 'Thus arose the distinction between the worker and the 
caiiilalist, which had in elTeit already made considerable prog¬ 
ress before the intro<luction of machinery, but was so rapidly 
developed after it that modern capitalism is usually .so dated. 
By this system the worker, by which is generally meant the 
manual worker, is said to have been divorced from the owner¬ 
ship of his tools. 'The scale of indtistrial organization became so 
great that it was only possible for men of great means, or for a 
collection of people of considerable means, to provide the nei e.s- 
sary land, factories and equipment for its working, and also to 
buy the large quantities of raw material required, to pay the 
wages of the multitu<lc of workers and managers, and to finance 
the other expense's during the proiess of production and up till 
the time of payment by the final jiurchaser. 

Originally it was usual for the owners of these factories, whether 
indivhluals or small bodies working in partnership, to act as 
managers of the whole concern. 'The capitalist was at once owner 
of the factory and machinery, provided the money needed for 
the financing of the itulustriid process, and managed and organ¬ 
ized the whole cnterjmise. He was responsible for buying raw 
materials, piiying wages and selling the product to the greatest 
possible advantage to the other capitalists, merchants and middle¬ 
men, who passed it on until it reached the final ton.sumer; he, 
singly or in partnership, took all the risk of loss involved if the 
product failed to suit tlie caprices of the buying ])ublic, and took 
all the profit, if any, that was earned from the enteriirise. 'This 
profit thus imludcd interest on his money invested, the pay¬ 
ment of his salary as organizer and manager, and any extra 
bonus which his skill might enable him to earn as compensation 
for the risks run. 

Joint Slock System .—As industry developed on a still greater 
scale it was not jKissible for this comparatively simple organiza¬ 
tion to be maintained. When it became a question of building 
railways, requiring hundreds of millions to finance them, no 
individual nr partnership could supply the necessary funds, 
and so the joint stock systi-m, which had already been developed 
on a small scale in mediaeval times, was extended so successfully 
to industry that the greater part of our industrial activity is now 
carried on by means of joint stock companies, the extension of 
which was cnormou.sly facilitated by the introduction of the 
principle of limited liability. Thus the ixisition of the capitalist 
has become still further defined and differentiated. It is cer¬ 
tainly probable that the managers of most of our great industrial 
concerns hold a certain number of ,sharcs in the business which 
they conduct, and to that extent may be describe<l as capitalists, 
but the two functions arc now quite distinct, 'The capitalist pure 
and simple lemls money to industry or invests it in industry, 
using industry in the widest sense of the word to include trans- 
I)ort and commerce. The actual management is carried on by 
ofificials appointed specially for this purpose under the supervision 
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of a committee of the shareholders who are called directors, who 
are paid comparatively small fees for the usually rather nominal 
su])ervision which they exercise over the more highly paid work 
of the managers and staff, and for guiding the financial policy 
of the comjtany with regard to dividend distributions and so on. 
The capitalist is either a creditor or a shareholder in the com¬ 
pany which is formed l)y public subscription to carry on the in¬ 
dustry in question; all that he does is to lend to indu.stry the 
money which is essential in order that the industry may acquire 
all the tools, machinery, buildings, raw materials and other 
equipment necessary for carrying on the work, and to pay the 
wages of the wage-earners and managers during the initial 
period before the company’s operations have produced some¬ 
thing that ran be sold to supply money for wages, the iiurchasc 
of further raw materials, and the upkeep of the plant. 'I'he bus¬ 
iness of management is carried on by highly paid experts, and 
the capitalist’s .sole claim to a share in the earnings of the com¬ 
pany is btised on the fact that he has provided the money which 
was essential for its beginning and for its further growth. He 
earns his reward first by placing this money at the disposal of 
inihistr.v instead of spending it on his own immediate enjoyment; 
and sc- ondly by risking the loss of part or the whole of his money 
if the industry should fail. 

Capital Financing .—A highly ingenious machinery has been 
develojted for the provisioti of money ftir industry and commerce 
by the procc.ss of investment in the securities of public companies, 
and for the turning of these securities back into money by their 
sale in market s known as stock exchanges. Joint stock com|)anies 
arc formed either to carry out some new enterprise, or work some 
new process, or to take over an existing business which has 
hitherto been carried on l)y private partners. An .appeal is there¬ 
fore made to the public to subscribe to the securities into which 
what is called the company’s cajiital is divided. As so often 
hajtpens in these matters of business, great confusion arises 
owing to the use of the same word in different sen.ses: the cainlal 
of indu.stry has hitherto been referred to in the course of this 
article as the tools, buildings, and other equipment by 'which 
industry works; but the capital of a company generally means 
the money that it receives from those who subscribe to the se¬ 
curities that it offers. If we take the c.ase of a company formed 
to work a coal mine, and suppose that the original promot(?rs 
consider tliat £2,000,000 will be necessary for them to make a 
proper start on the enterjm.se, then these two millions will be the 
original capital of the company, subscribed to it by investors 
who receive, in return for their money, securities which give 
them claims upon it for interest, dividends and repayment either 
at a fixed date or in the event of the compiiny’s liquidation. 
The.sc claims take the form of securities issued by the company. 
They would probably be divided into sevend c.'itegories; there 
will be a debenture stork, perhaps carrying mortgage rights and 
entitling the hohlcrs to a fixed rate of interest, and most prob¬ 
ably to repayment in full or at a jiremium at .some future date. 
In case of default in payment of their interest or rel>ayment of 
the sums promised at the due date, the debenture-holders would 
be entitled to take over the projicrty and put it itt the hands of a 
receiver. They are thus not .shareholders in the company but 
its creditors, and, strictly, securities issued in this form of a mort¬ 
gage or debenture are not part of a company’s capital but its 
debt. Ordinary business parlance, however, usually includes 
mortgages and debentures as part of caiiital. The share capital 
is usually divided into preference and ordinary, the preference 
shareholder being entitled to a fixed rate of interest which has 
to be paid to him before the ordinary shareliolders receive any¬ 
thing. This preference right among English companies is usually 
what is called cumulative, that is to say, if the preference dividend 
is not paid in any year all arrears have to be paid before the 
ordinary shareholders receive any return on their investment. 
In America, however, where the term “ preferred ” rather than 
“ preference ” is more usual, this cumulative right is not so 
common as it is in England; in some cases also preference share¬ 
holders arc entitled to a further [jarticipation in profits after 
a certain rate of dividend has been paid to the onlinary share¬ 


holders. The ordinary shareholders as a rule take what is left 
of the profits after the claims of debenture-holders and preference 
shareholders have been satisfied. If the company is successful 
they thus earn higher rates on their investments than go to the 
holders of other forms of .securities. If the company fails they 
receive little or no profit, and the claims of the mortgage an<l 
preference shareholders have to be satisfied in full before the 
ordinary' .shareholders get any of their capital back in case of 
liquidation. Almost infinite variations, however, are performed 
on the theme of capital arrangements, with income debentures, 
cumulative ordinary shares with a fixed rate of dividend, de¬ 
ferred shares, founders’ shares and so on. And some companies 
issue no securities except ordinary .shares or stock. 

By this ingenious sy'stem the amount of risk involved by 
industrial investments can be varied to suit the taste of the 
imiividual investor, but generally with the result that the less 
risk be t.akes the le.ss return he is entitled to on his investment. 
'J'he holiler of a debt which is a first charge on a long-standing 
an<l well-managed industrial or transport concern comes as near 
as he can to eliminating risk altogether from an industrial in¬ 
vestment. It consef|uenlly follows that this kind of security is 
originally issueil anil is dealt in on the markets of the world on 
terms which give their subscribers or jmrehasers a comparatively 
low rate of interest. The preference shareholder, who is not a.s 
well secured .as the debenture-holder, but ranks before the ordi¬ 
nary holder, also stands midw.ay between them in the matter of 
risk anil the matter of return. Before the W’orlil M’ar, for ex¬ 
ample, if a well-known English brewery company were appealing 
to the public for subscriptions it would probably have been able 
to issue its debenture sliuk in return for a promise of 4"',, to 
4-li"o, its preference shares on the basis of 5% to ()%, while its 
ordinary shares, if they were to exjiect a ready resiionse from the 
public, would have had to show a probable return of 7% or 

When the prospectus has been i.ssued and the publii sub- 
.scription has been carried out, the securities offered are then 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at jirices whieh will vary with 
the opinion held concerning the iire.sent and prospective pro.sper- 
ity of the company, and also in accordance with the general rate 
ruling for the use of money, which varies like the price of every¬ 
thing else in accordance with supply and demand, .'^t a time 
■when there is a great demand for capital for the dcveloiiment of 
new and old enterprises all over the world the rales that have 
to be offered in order to temi>t subsiTibers will be foned up 
by com|)etilion, and consequently the price of existing securities 
will tend to fall owing to sales by' their holders, who are tempteil 
by the more alluring rates oflered by new ventures. II, on the 
other hanil, enterprise is slack and new creations of capital are 
comparatively rare, then the i)res.surc of accumulating savings 
for investment in exi.sting securities will force their prices up 
and so lower the rate of return which an investor may expect. 

By this means caiiilalism has devised a highly elhcienl machin¬ 
ery through the mei hanism of the Slock Exchange by wliich any¬ 
one who has lent money to industry, as conducted by an ordinary 
joint slock company, is able in normal times to realise his holdings 
and turn them into cash by sale on the .slock markels. If the 
company in which he has invested has been successful and is 
fulfilling, or more than fullilling, the anticipations held out in its 
prospectus, he will be able to sell his holdings at a comfortable 
profit, especially if he is an ordinary shareholder. The prices of 
securities with a fixed rale of interest or dividend naturally 
fluctuate less than those of the ordinary shares, but even in their 
case the success or failure of the company has .a very considendde 
influence upon the price for which they would be sold. Many 
jKjpul.ar securities have a world-wide market and ran be dealt in 
in -all the financially civilized countries; and this development 
of securities readily marketable at publicly quoted prices has 
been a great assistance to the growtli of international banking. 

Frmiom of Enterprise ..—By the develuiimeiil of this machinery 
it is possible for the association of small contributions by a large 
number of people with comparatively small means to carry out 
enterprises on a colossal scale, and to pour the stream of invest¬ 
ment into all the countries of the earth, fertilizing its backward 
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places and bringing forlh a vigorous crop of goods and services 
and making the world into one great market united l)y the bonds 
of industry and finance. In many large influstriai companies 
nowadays, shares of £i each or less are now issued, and in this 
way capitalism lias been democratized to an extent which a 
hundred years ago would have been thought quite incredible. 
Enormous enterprises, the most obvious example of which are 
the Egyiitian pyramids, have been carried out in the past by 
means of slave labour employed by tyrants; and the Roman 
roads and aqueducts are another cxam])le of what could be done 
by the application of state management to a highly disciplined 
people, liut the most notable achievement of modern capitalism 
is that it has vastly increased the productive power of mankind 
by maldng use of the resources of thousands of individuals volun¬ 
tarily subscribing their money in the hope of profit which can 
oidy be earned if the consuming public will voluntarily buy the 
goods and services produced, ’rims i:apil alism is es-sc-ntially based 
on freedom—the freedom of the subscriber in risking his money, 
and the freedom of the consumer in giving or withholding his 
custom and the jirolit that it makes possible. It opens its jiocket 
freely—sometimes too freely -lo anyone who can persuade it 
that an enterprise is likely to be profitable. Under it the way 
is open from the bottom of the laddc'r to the top for those who 
have the diligence, delerminalion, caitacity, and luck to climb; 
and they ctin climb only by jiroducing something that will fetch 
a good price in the market of their fellow-crettltires’ necils and 
desires. The freetlom of capitalism is thus limited by the con¬ 
sumers’ veto. It can only siuceed by pleasing the ultimate buyer 
aud coblierating with the consumer by satisfying his neetls. 

J’l-i'judicf iii’iiiiist Capitalism. —Nevertheless, ctipitalism is per¬ 
haps now more virulently criticized than any other human in¬ 
stitution, largely owing to the belief that it involves robbery of 
the wage-eartiing classes by those who place the means of pro¬ 
duction at their disposal and [lay them wages for working upon 
them. The prejudice ;ig;iinsl capittilism could not be as witle as 
it is uidess there were some foundation for it; anti in the first 
half century in whith moilern capittilism was active the exploita¬ 
tion of the vtage-earners through low wages, long hours, dis¬ 
graceful working conditions and ruthless dismissal at any time 
when it seemeil more profitable to the employers to reduce out¬ 
put, was carried on to an extent whith is now seen to have been 
criminal. 'Ihis seems to be the reason for the astiuiishing hold 
whith the works of Karl Marx have exercised upon those of the 
wage-earners who arc attracted by his revolutiontiry doctriucs. 
It is admitted by Marx’s most fervent ailmirers that most of his 
theories wen; wrong, that many of his assertions were ineorrect, 
and that most of his forecasts have been proved to be b;iscles.s. 
liut the fact remains that he was able to deserilie a slate of 
things in English iinluslry on the authority of ofheial dwuments 
which was entirely disgraceful; and the wage-earners, who prob¬ 
ably seldom study bis works but usually rely upon a summary 
of their contents, find that with regaril to the c.xidoit.alion of the 
worker he has a solitl basis of facts which are known to them by 
the tradition they have rireiveil from their forbears who worked 
under the miserable conditions thiit he describes. 

It need not be said that siiite tlie miilille of the iqth century 
there lias been a very great change in this respect, thanks to 
E'actory Acts, the growing strength of tlie trade unions and a 
more humane and .sensible sinrit among the employers; tincl it is 
interesting to eonsitler why it should l)e that the employers of 
the first half of the loth century, most of whom were probably 
quite human and kindly people who thought that they were 
doing their best according to their lights, should have treated 
those who worked for them in a manner which now seems to us 
so inhuman. In the first place, we must remember that a very 
large number of them in those days were men who had risen 
from the ranks and hud themselves had to suffer the hard.ships 
which they imposed on others, and, since they had come through 
them successfully, did not sec any reason why anything better 
should be done for those who worked under them. Rut a further 
excuse has to be found for the men of noble lineage and high 
intellectual attainment, who also suffered barbarities to be perpe¬ 
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trated in the mines and factories which they owned; and this ex¬ 
cuse is provided by the pessimistic utterances of economists such 
as Adam Smith, Malthus and Rictirdo, who staled or imph'ed 
that the pay of the wage-earners could not rLsc above the level 
required to maint.tin them as efficient workers; and that any 
attempt to improve their condition would simply lead to an 
increase in their number by procreation which woulti inevitably 
defeat the clTorts of those who tried to improve their lot. With 
doctrines such as this in the air, and expounded by high author¬ 
ity, there is .some reason to excuse wickedness or mistakes which 
have cost the industrial world dear by the legacy of Idtlcrness 
and suspicion which they have left behind. 

CapUutism and lEugcs.—It is also true that too many modern 
capitalists are still apt to resent any attempt on the part of the 
wage-earners to improve their lot by demanding belter wages 
and shorter hours of work, and do not seem able to perceive 
how entirely short-sighted such resentment is. When the wage- 
earners are confronted, every lime they ask for an improvement, 
by dcmon.sl rat ions on the part of capitalists that its granting 
would immediately ruin the industry in which they arc concerned, 
and when nevertheless they insist upon the improvement and 
then find that the industry is by no means ruined but goes ahetid 
to fresh prosperity, it is natural and inevitable that the wage- 
earners should be filled with a deeii distrust of any statement 
made by their employers concerning what is anti what is not 
possible to be granted by inihislry. And it is not only owing to 
this distvu.sl and bitterness that this policy on the part of em¬ 
ployers has been short sighted. They might have recognized 
thill for all the great staple eommodities the wage-earning elasses 
arc already, and will be to an increasing degree, the most im¬ 
portant eonsumers; anti therefore that Iho.sc who arc engaged in 
making any product of geiientl use will find it to their own inter¬ 
est that the general level of wages should be high .so that there 
shoukl be a good anil .steady demand for the product which they 
have to sell. It may be true from the point of view of the next 
balance sheet that it will pay any intliviiluii! cmiiloyer to jmy as 
low wages as possible to his workmen, but he ought to recognize 
that what he needs is that all the workers in all other industries 
should be lutid as well as possible and that he, by paying Ills own 
workers low, is doing what be ean to depre.ss the general level and 
so defeat his own objects in securing a market. This is quite 
apart from the witler question liow far low wages involve cheap 
priiduelion. Up to a point, and as long as the wage-earners can 
be induccMl to give ti fair ilay’s work in return for their wage, 
exiierience h;is shown—especially in America—that high wages 
are an important item in clicai>cning proiluction. Lately, and 
especially since the war, exiierience has shown that increases of 
wages have been followeil by absenteeism on the part of the 
workers, and slack work while they tire at work. Up to this 
point it should Ik; the ambition of enlightened employers to pay 
the highest wages that the industry can staml. Uapitalism in¬ 
creases its own elileicnry and those of its wage earners up to the 
point at which it enables them to improve their health and 
cllicicnry by-paying higher wages; but when, as sometimes 
happens, the wage-earner .simply has no use for any increase in 
his money receipts, then higher wages merely mean that he 
works fewer days in the week. The only remedy for this dead¬ 
lock seems to be the education of the worker in the habit of 
accumulating for himself out of any surjjlus that he earns. If the 
wage-earners could thus he induced by acrumulalion to become 
capitalists themselves, it is possible that an improvement, the 
extent of which it is quite impo.ssible to measure, might be 
secured in the relations between labour and capital. 

Charges Examined .—If then we admit, as we must, that the 
early days of modern capitalism were marked by serious injustice 
inflicted on the manual workers, and that even to-day employers 
are much loo ready to resast demands on the part of labour for 
improvements in its conditions, it must at the same time be 
remembered that these faults in the working of capitalism do not 
necessarily imply any essential injustice in the system or any 
blots upon it which cannot be improved out of existence. If 
the early employers, taking advantage of the unorganized state 
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of their workers, paid them too low for too long working days 
under working conditions which were a disgrace, it is also true 
that these conditions are in most industries, especially the best 
organised and most prosperous industries, a thing of the past. 
Moreover, the charge against capitalism, brought against it by 
the most extreme of its critics, is not merely that it has been in 
the past or is now unjust to those who work for it in the matter 
of hours and wages, but that the whole system is essentially 
based upon robbery, that the whole product of industry is really 
due to the exertions of labour, and that any interest or profit 
taken by the capitalist is necessarily a form of robbery. It is not 
a question of degree—that the capitalist has taken more than he 
is entitled to—but that the capitalist is not cntitle<l to take any¬ 
thing at all, and that anything he takes is essentially a theft. 

Labour’s Capacity. —For this contention it is very difficult to 
find any real ground either in fact or in theory. Labour, in the 
sense of manual labour, by itself can effect nothing. Put down 
the most skilful hand-worker on a bare piece of ground and he 
cannot produce anything out of it until he has made himself 
tools and so become a capitalist; and, in the meantime, he would 
somehow have to feed himself on any roots that he could dig up, 
or any wild am'mals that he might be able to kill. Even if wc 
include under labour the brain-workers and organizers, it re¬ 
mains true that any body of skilled workers, organized as well 
ns possible under the most skilful management, would be equally 
ineffective without the assistance of Ihc factory, tools, and other 
equipment which have to be supplied out of capital, th.at is to say 
out of the accumulation of past savings, before they ran produce 
effectively. Labour by itself can effect nothing industrially or 
commercially; labour plus man.igcmcnt is equally powerless. 
Capital by itself is, of course, in exactly the same position. Any¬ 
one who through the possession of capital owns a large supply 
of raw materials, and the necessary land, factory and equipment, 
can make nothing out of them without efficient management 
and efficient manual labour. These truisms arc usually acknowl¬ 
edged by the extremist advocates of labour's claim to what is 
called the whole of its product. They admit that labour must 
have machinery and tools to work with; but Mr. Philip Snowden, 
for instance, the English Labour M.P., has contended that “ the 
existence of a rich class who do no labour is the conclusive i>roof 
of the claim that labour does not receive all that labour crcatc.s, 
but that a surplus over and above the wages of labour is ap¬ 
propriated in some way and some form by those who do no work.” 
But this argument begs the whole question by assuming that 
“ labour creates ” all that labour produces with the help of 
machinery. It seems to be based on a confusion of mind which 
imagines that because the machinery and equipment by them¬ 
selves can produce nothing, therefore, those who work them 
and make them cfi'icient are entitled to everything that is pro¬ 
duced by their own efforts assisted by the machinery. In fact the 
existence of the m.achinery, which has been provided by the 
possibly idle capitalist, en.ables the manual workers to produce 
goods of an immeasurably greater volume and value than they 
could turn out without it. If labour is entitled to the whole of its 
product, as it surely is, it is also true that Labour gets the whole 
of its pro<luct and a very great deal more, because, owing to the 
assistance given it by the machinery and equipment provided 
by capital, it is able to produce a very much greater volume of 
goods, and the bargain between it and capital results in its being 
better off than it could have been without c.apit.ali.sm’s ,as.siatancc. 

To take an obvious exhmple, let us suppose a man in a prim¬ 
itive stage of society to have hit on the idea of making a spade, 
and so greatly increasing his own procfUction of food. If he then 
makes a second spade and lends it to a friend, enabling the latter 
to multiply his produdfijWtod charging him a portion of the in¬ 
creased food for the spade, then we see a rough analogy 

of the bargain whic 4 * caftitalism is struck between cap¬ 

ital and labour. In ISUlrefie*the friend who borrows the spade 
works for the capitalwWM'lerit it, but he also works for himself. 
By the use of the siJIHi''}iiB production is multiplied manifold; 
and to argue that'hc^'ttntlSfid to take the whole amount of 
what he produces with <h^''ksiiistance of the spade, and that the 


man who invented and lent him the spade robs him by taking 
part of the increased production which it brings into being, is 
surely an example of astonishingly distorted logic. At the same 
time it has to be remembered that those who claim the whole 
product of industry for the manual workers can say that all the 
factories, means of transport, tools and machinery have actually 
been erected or produced by manual labour. But this manu^ 
labour, and the skill which organized it, were paid to produce 
these instruments by owners of wealth who were prepared to 
risk it on these objects. All these forms of the equipment of 
industry only came into being and increased the numbers and 
welfare of the whole community because some of those who con¬ 
trolled wealth when they were first invented used it to secure their 
manufacture and production instead of upon their own immediate 
enjoyment. At any time the future development of any country 
or community depends upon the extent to which its members 
are prepared to postpone immediate enjoyment to the provision of 
equipment for its further progress. If some of our ancestors had 
not made invest meuts in indu.stry in the past, and so equipped 
the world with all the machinery of industry and commerce, 
probably not half of us would now have been alive. Interest and 
profit arc thus the reward ludd for successful investment in the 
means of life in the rc.sults of which we all share. 

Means of Production .—Critics of the capiLali.stic system are, 
at first sight, on firmer ground when they argue that it is wrong 
that anybody shoultl possess, by the ownership of private wealth, 
this responsibility for the future development of the country 
or community; that injustice arises because priv.ate ownership 
makes it difficult and sometimes impossible lor those who want to 
work to secure access to the means of production, and that a 
more equitable basis would be arrived at if all the means of 
production were owneti by the state, or by some other public 
body, or, as is now contended by the syndicalists and guild 
socialists, by the industries which employ them organized into 
an all-embracing trade union or guild. 

I'hcre can be no question thiit the existence of jirivate property 
in the means of production docs involve hardships and difficulties 
for those members of the community who do not happen to be 
bom into the possession of jiroperty, or of the kind of qualities 
which enable them to acquire it rapiilly. 'I'o such people, the 
ordinary unskilled workers, it must naturally seem unjust that 
if the kind and quantity of work that they offer to any private 
employer is not needed, some of them find great difficulty in 
earning a livelihood for themselves and their dependents. And 
the question that wc have to consider is whether the hardships 
involved to a com])aratively small number of the less fortunate 
memlx-rs of the community arc balanced by the advantages to 
the community as a whole involved by the working of the capi- 
t.alistic system. Under that system anybody who by ingenuity 
and energy can earn more than his fellows is enabled and encour¬ 
aged to do so and to devote his accumulations to the furtherance 
of industry by putting them out at interest, or engaging them in 
enteqirisi-s from which be hopes for profit. There is consequently 
a continued stimulus for activity and exertion, and it must always 
be remembered that this activity and exertion can only be suc¬ 
cessful if it produces .something with which the community, as a 
whole, or a sufficient number of its members who are in a position 
to buy goods and services, are satisfied. 

I'hus, by this stimulus, the wants of the community have been 
continually considered and cared for by its most enterjirising 
members, who am urged to do so by the hope of gaining profit. 
If this stimulus were taken away it is at least possible that prog¬ 
ress would Ix' very greatly retarded and that the interests of the 
community, as a whole, e.specially those of its poorest members, 
would be seriously affected. It has to be admitted that the 
wants of the community are not always wholly sensible and are 
very often marked by highly questionable taste. These draw¬ 
backs are surely to be best amended by the education of the 
community to a more sensible and tasteful use of the power that 
it has by its derision, through the manner in which it spends its 
money, concerning the goods and services which are turned out 
bv industry. If the decision as to what is to be produced is to be 
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in the hands of a bureaucratic committee, as under state social¬ 
ism, or of a guild or trade union committee, as it would apparent¬ 
ly be under guild socialism or syndicalism, then it is perhaps 
possible, though highly doubtful, that the objects on which the 
productive enterprise of the community would be exercised 
might be more sensible and tasteful; but the general members of 
the community, having no power of choice, would not be exercis¬ 
ing sense or good taste, but would merely be taking, whether they 
liked them or no, goods and services provided by the decision of 
an outside body. 

Advances under Capitalism .—A more serious doubt arises 
whether under any alternative system that has yet been suggested 
the actual needs and necessities of the community would be suc¬ 
cessfully met. We have to admit that under capitalism there has 
existed and still exists a great deal of destitution and poverty 
which are serious blots on the success of the system. On the 
other hand, anybody who takes even a superficial and cursory 
view of the productive progress of the last century and a half 
under modern capitalism must admit that an enormous advance 
has been secured. There is no need here to enumerate all the 
miraculous inventions by which man’s power over nature has 
been increased, and his productive capacity has been enormously 
multiplied. The extent of these powers was only fully realized 
when the World War came, and, in spite of the view exi)resscd 
by some economists that a modern continental war could not 
last more than a few months because the economic strain would 
be loo great, it was nevertheless possible to carry the war on for 
more than four years, to develop the production of lethal weap¬ 
ons during its course on a scale which has never heretofore been 
dreamt of, to feed and clothe the armies in the field much better 
than armies in the field had been fed and clothed before, and, 
at the same time, at least in England, to increase the standard 
of comfort of the greater part of the population. These achieve¬ 
ments were in fact only carried out by making drafts to some 
extent upon the capital re.sourees of the countries engaged, as, 
for e,\ample, when England sold back to the United States her 
investments in American railway bonds in exchange for food 
and munitions of war, which she was importing from America. 
But, when full allowance has been made on this score, the fact 
remains that the World War demonstrated a grow'th of pro¬ 
ductive cajiai ily which had not been suspected until the supreme 
test aroused the energies of all the chief nations of the world. 

But, apart from this astonishing effort at a time of crisis, we 
may take the prosaic facts of the last half of the lytli century as 
quoted by acknowledged champions of socialism. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, in his Industrial Democracy, speaks of “ the past fifty 
years’ rise in the condition of the E.nglish wage-earning class.” 
Mr. Snowilen, in his Socialism and Syndicalism, says that accord¬ 
ing to oflicial figures between 1850 and lyoo the wages of the 
working classes in England had risen by 78 %, and at t he same time 
there had been a fall in the prices of wholesale commodities of 
II %. This is surely a wonderful achievement which has to be 
granted as practical evidence of the efliciency of the capitalistic 
system, and of the extent to which its benefits were being shared 
with those who did its manual labour. 

Mr. Snowden objected that the prices of wholesale commodities 
are not the best possible tost of the buying power of the wage- 
earners, and that certain articles which they use had in fact 
risen. This may be so, but nevertheless the very great advance 
in actual money wages, accompanied by a quite appreciable 
reduction in the prices of many articles of general consumption, 
is a stubborn fact. This, indeed, Mr. Snowden to some extent 
admits, but he goes on to argue that this progress had stopped 
at the beginning of the 20th century, and that the tendency had 
then become permanent by which the share of the wage-etirners 
in the product of industry was actually going backwards. This 
was certainly true in the first few years of the century, since the 
rise in wages, which still continued, did not quite keep pace with 
the rise in general prices. But Mr. Snowden’s contention that 
this tendency was permanent was merely an assumption which 
might easily have been proved false even if the war had not hap¬ 
pened. As we all remember, the World War came at a time when 
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the manual workers of England were preparing a great attempt 
to improve their position, and there is every reason to assume that 
this attempt would have been successful. In any case, the war 
came and the general position of labour was certainly improved 
during its course. Since the war, the struggle between wages and 
prices to keep up with one another has been somewhat difficult, 
but it may at least be contended that this has been due not to 
an essential fault in capitalism, but because the wage-earners 
thought fit to restrict output in a mistaken belief that they would 
thereby resist any attempt to force them back to the pre-war 
standard, which they were rightly determined to avoid. 

We have also to remember that under the sway of capitalism 
this very considerable improvement in the wage-earners’ lot has 
been carried out in spite of an enormous increase in population. 
If it be admitted that the general standard of life before the 
World War was not all that it should be, it must also be admitted 
that the gift of life and all that life involves had been showered 
upon millions of people in all the economically civilized countries 
of the world, who could not have come into being if it had not 
been for the great increase of wealth under capitalism. 

Weakness of the Alternatives .—One of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the present capitalistic system is the weakness shown 
by any system with which its critics would propose to replace it. 
State soi ialism has long been before the public as an alternative 
to the private ownership of capital. If it could be worked its 
economic advantages wouhl be considerable, because it would 
mean that the state would own all the means of production and 
so would be the sole jiurchaser and the sole organizer and the 
sole distributor. The state would, therefore, decide what the 
needs of the community were, and how much work had to be done 
to provide them, and would set the members of the community 
to work to provide these things. All the waste involveii by com¬ 
petition and advertisement would be saved, and all the mistakes 
in production would be avoided, which now ari.se because those 
who organize production have to try to foresee and forestall 
the nee<ls of the public. The state would say what work each one 
of us was to do and what goods each one of us was to consume. 
If it were really possible that under this system we should work 
as well as we work now, there can be no doubt that the business 
of supplying the community’s needs, as interpreted by the state, 
would be free from many of the joltings and jarrings which now 
often put the imiustrial machinery to some extent out of gear. 
But, in the first place, there is the enormously important question 
whether such a system could work at all—whether in fact the 
ordinary human being, as he is to-day, would be prepared to 
work at the bidding of the state, on conditions laid down by 
the state, with anything bke the enthusiasm and readiness 
with which people work nowadays with the prospect of securing 
profit and advantage to themselves. Even if it be true that the 
great majority of commonjilace people, who do not at present 
work with much enthusiasm or energy because they know that 
their own chance of achieving striking success is remote, would 
work for the state as well (or as indifferently) as they work now 
for private employers, there is very considerable doubt whether 
the more stirring spirits who think they can see their way to 
fortune in present circumstances if they work for it with deter¬ 
mination, would put anything like the same vigour into work 
that they did for the state; it is upon the energy and readiness 
to take risks of this comparatively small body of stirring spirits 
in the community that economic progress really depends. If 
we stifle the incentives which now spur them to take risks and 
try experiments in the hope of fresh opportunities of profit, 
there is grave danger not only that the economic progress of the 
community might be checked, but that its whole economic 
organization might fall into decay and slothfulness, and that any 
attempt to improve or expand might be met with the same cold 
and unreceptive stare that now usually greets any new suggestion 
that comes up before officials of government departments. It 
might be possible in time to produce a set of officials who would 
be as ready and eager to promote the economic efficiency of the 
community as arc the present captains of industry stirred by the 
incentive of profit. But past experience does not show that there 
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is much hope of this happening, at any rate for many years, 
and in the meantime any community which subjected itself to 
state socialism might find itself very much worse off. It is true 
that during the World War great feats were achieved by govern¬ 
ment departments in organizing the supply of food and of war 
munitions, but they were achieved because the spirit of the na¬ 
tion was stirred to meet the most momentous crisis in its history; 
and because government departments were able to rely upon 
the assistance and experience of a large number of men who 
came to work in them, who had been trained in the school of 
practical business based on the incentive of private profit. And 
even so, these official achievements during the war were only 
carried out at a cost which the country could not possibly have 
stood except for a comparatively short time; they also involved 
continual friction between government departments and tbe 
wage-earners whom they emiffoycd, and their general results 
were so unsatisfactory that it is now a rommon])lace, even among 
labour leaders who are most anxious to nationalize industry, that 
whatever happens “ bureaucratic control ” must not be allowed 
to take charge. “ (lovcrninent departments are in the worst of 
bad odours just now, and nothing which seemed to involve an 
extension of bureaucracy would have a chance at the polls”— 
so writes Mr. (lerald Gould, one of the latest exponents of 
socialist ambitions, in The. Coining Rnolution in Grcal Brilain, 
published in 1020. How it is pos.siblc to organize nationalized 
industry without bureaucratic control has not yet been shown. 

NatinniUization .—The nearest attempt at solving this problem 
is made by the syndicalists ami guild socialists, who do so by 
giving the nation remarkably little to .say in the conduit of 
industry. SyndicaUsm in fart seems, as far ms one can make out 
from the shadowy sketches that are obtainable of the desires of 
its champions, to ignore the slate altogether. It proiioscs th.it 
the workers in any industry should seize the industry’s capital 
equipment for themselves and work it for themselves. It is 
difficult to see how such a scheme could possibly be worked in 
practice. With each industry its own master there does not seem 
to be any means of arriving at any common denominator for the 
exchange of their products, that is to say, of arriving at a price, 
and the question of the provision of further capital seems to have 
been left out altogether. Guild socialism seems to be an attempt 
to reconcile syndicalism and state socialism and to arrive at a 
working compromi.se by a compounil of the two. Unfortunately, 
its .schemes as at present expounded seem rather more likely to 
suffer from a mixture of the drawliacks of both systems. The 
guild socialists con.sidcr that the caia'tal equipment of industry 
should be owned by the slate, but tlial the whole organization 
of industry, the decision as to what is to be iiroduccd, and the 
control of the product, arc to be in the bands of those who work 
in it with brain or with hand. Here again we have the difficulty 
as to how we arc to arrive at a means of exchange between one 
guild and another. If the shirt-making guild thinks that its 
members ought to get a pair of boots in exchange for two shirts, 
while the boot-making industry thinks that a pair of bools ought 
to be cxch.inged for three shirts, who is to decide between them 
an 1 what power is to enforce decision? In the exceedingly vague 
sketches of the guild sy.stcms that h.ive been iiroduced by their 
champions, some atteriqits have been m.ide to answer these 
questions. It is suggested that there would have to be a guild 
parliament representing all the guilds, a state parliament repre¬ 
senting the consumers, and apparently yet another parliament 
which is to settle matters when these two parliaments cannot 
agree. Obviously there are nnytcrials here for economic chaos. 
It is true that if everybody workeil with a perfectly angelic spirit 
such a system might possibly be able to carry on the work of 
production, but if everybody had an angelic spirit any system, 
even capitalism, would also be highly sui cessful. But the guild 
socialists have to ailmit that, if any iiartiiular guild which was 
strong enough chose to hold a pistol at the head of the rest of the 
community by refusing to work exceiU on its own terms, serious 
difficulty would arise. In fact, some of its more candid advocates 
have stated frankly that the wage-earners might conceivably be 
a good deal worse off under guild socialism; but they seem to 


think that a diminution in their actual control of goods and 
comforts would be more than compensated by the greater free¬ 
dom they would enjoy, and by the feeling that they were no 
longer working to profit a private capitalist. 

Economic Tyranny .—How much truth is there in this claim 
for the gre.atcr freedom to be enjoyed by the wage-earners under 
guild socialism? One of the principles on which its champions 
most strongly insist is that production and the control of the 
product are to be in the hands of the guildsmen themselves, and 
that, consequently, thc,v will be able to insist on producing goods 
which they think should be proiluced, rather than goods which 
consumers would prefer to consume. One of their champions, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, even goes so far as to mention the right to 
“ choo.se whether they will make well or ill ” as one of the things 
which must be secured for the workers under guild socialism. 
Certainly the right to work well or ill is a very large extension 
of freedom of a kind, but is it likely to react in favour of freedom 
in the fullest sense of the word? As industry is now organized 
umler the prinri])lc of the division of labour, every one of us 
produces or hel])S to produce one article or fraction of one article, 
but we consume hundreds of articles. Economic freedom, that is 
to say, freedom to provide ourselves with such gooils as we should 
like to consume, thus seems to be much more real under capitalism, 
which gives us the right to spend our wages and salaries as we 
please, than it would be under state socialism or guild socialism. 
State socialism would tell us what work to do and what goods 
to con.sumc; and guild socialism, though apparently leaving to 
us, when once members of a guild, the right to decide along with 
our fellows concerning the goods that we will produce, and also 
as to whether we will work well or ill, would nevertheless leave 
us deiiendent upon the decisions of the other guilds as to what 
kind of goods they chose to produce, and upon the inclination 
to work well or to meet our ilemands with shoddy and ill-made 
commodities. Since this is the kind of freedom which is helii out 
to the wage-earners under these rival .systems, there certainly 
seems to be good reason why they should think many times 
before baking a leal) •" fhc dark by adopting them. 

Capitalim and Projrm-.—Such are the doubts and difficulties 
that face us when we contempkate the practical working of any 
alternative so far suggested to capitalism. For it, on the other 
hand, we ran at least claim that, with all it s f.aults, it has achieved 
a marvellous improvement in the command of man over natural 
forces; and hasprodureil an enormously great or amount of wealth, 
which has been distributed, though in a manner which leaves a 
good de.al to be desired, over a grc.atly increased ])opulation. 
Along wit b 1 his purely mat erial improvement there has proceeded 
a great expansion in education, s.anit,ation and social reform. 
Capitalism can certainly lay no direct claim to the whole of this 
expansion, a grcal deal of which has lieen brought about, in 
spite of the opposition of the propertied classes, by a few en¬ 
thusiasts, educational and scientific; but capitalism can fairly 
claim that thesi- enthusiasts could not have done their work if 
there bad not been available the. surplus supply of wealth which 
was called into being by the efforts of private enterprise working 
-with the incentive of profit. A noted labour Iciadcr has recently, 
said that cajiitalism has m.ade Engl,and a “ C.3 ” nation. But 
this deseriplion is more rhetorical than accurate. England’s 
achievements by land and sec, during the World War, and like¬ 
wise those of her Allies and enemies, who had also developed 
their resources undcT a capitalistic .system, were sue h as to 
astonish those who had antici)ialed that the drift of the popula¬ 
tions into great towns, and their occupation under sedentary 
conditions, would make it difficult to find armies who could fight 
with the spirit in which armies fought in former days. In fart, 
armies were jirodured in proportion to the population on a scale 
previously undreamt of, and fought an almost continuous battle 
for four years, showing unprecedented courage under conditions 
that no armies had hitherto been asked to face. The .spirit and 
physical power of the c ountries which have grown into material 
greatness under the eapitalistir system certainly show no sign 
of demoralizat ion. At the same time it is true, as has already been 
admitted, that the blot of destitution is one which has to be 
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erased from the record of capitalism before it can claim to have 
produced a system which is really worthy of what is called civili¬ 
zation. If capitalism is to continue it will clearly have to remedy 
this evil and others which have already been mentioned. The 
leading spirits among those who are interested in its maintenance 
are fully aware that these things have to be remedied. In fact 
the change of attitude on this point among employers in recent 
years almost amounts to a revolution, though there are still too 
many obstructive exceptions. Associations formed for the face- 
to-face iliscussion of these points by employers and employed are 
already common, and, on the side of the employers, it is certainly 
true that (perhaps under the spur of self-interest) they are earn¬ 
estly trj’ing to repair the weaknesses in the system which they 
have to work. Their difliculty is to know what it is that labour 
really wants; what conces.siotis can be made which will induce 
labour to work the capitali.stic system with hearty cooperation. 
Improved coiulilions, higher wages, and greater iniluence on 
problems of management, the best of them are more than ready 
to grant if only they can secure in return for them active work 
during the time when the manual labourers are engaged on their 
job, and the renunciation of the policy of the restriction of out¬ 
put. It would appear from the utterances of those who consider 
themselves entitled to speak for labour, such as Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Mr. Cole in England, that labour has made up its 
mind tluit it is not going to work in future to put i>rofits into 
the pockets of jirivate employers; in other words, it is determined 
to end the capitalistic system. Whether the rank and file of 
manual workers have really adojited this extreme view may 
very well be doubled, but they are extremely likely to adopt it 
unless they can be granted greater security. 'J'his is certainly 
a demand on the part of the manual worker which will have to 
be met by capitalism if it is to survive. The anxieties of the 
ordinary manual worker, who does not know how soon he may 
be told that he is no longer wanted at his job, should always be 
present in the minds of the employers, and if the schemes now 
being mooted by which every industry' should make itself re¬ 
sponsible for its own unemployed can be brotight into practical 
effect, there can be no doubt that one of the worst evils of 
caititalism will have been abolished. 

Another reform on which the manual workers seem likely 
to insi.st is a clearer statement of the costs and profits of in¬ 
dustry. At present the accounts published by joint stock com¬ 
panies usually only succeed in milking darkness visible. Labour 
has so often been misled as to the capai ity of industry to stand 
concessions to it, that employers will be well advised to produce 
a more scientific system of ai counting, by which they can be 
able to jirove to demonstration what the true costs of industry 
really arc, how much is required for depreciation and upkeep, 
how much goes to labour and miinagement and how much is 
taken by capital. 

As to the sordid tigliness with which capitalism is usually 
charged, everyone who has vi.sited an English north-country in¬ 
dustrial town must admit that the .system in its craving for 
che.ap produition has ignored many things which make life 
tolerable for those who work for it, and has therein shown only 
another exanqile of short-sightedness for w'hich it now has to pay. 
Even on this point, however, one feels a certain doubt whether 
any alternative scheme of state socialism or guild socialism 
would provide the community with the necessary leisure and 
surplus wealth that could be devoted to the beautification of the 
country whidi adopted it, as is too usually assumed. If every¬ 
body is to have a nice house and live in pleasant .surroundings, 
production has to be organized so as to be not only comfortable 
for those who are engaged in it, but eflicient in the matter of out¬ 
put. And, on this subject, as has already been shown, there is 
good rca.son to doubt the cllicicncy of alternative schemes. 

Inherited Wealth .—Another of the weaknesses of the capitalistic 
system is the power that it gives to owners of wealth to continue 
to accumulate it and pass it on to their heirs and assigns, with 
the result that a class is created which is able to live in great 
luxury on the past efforts of their ancestors, relatives, or friends, 
without making any effort to justify their own existence. There 
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can be no doubt that the existence of these huge fortunes, 
accumulating and being passed on, are a source of great bitter¬ 
ness among the classes which do not possess them. Much might 
be done to alleviate this bitterness if all the owners of this wealth, 
and not only a certain number of them, were careful to make a 
more public-sjiirited use of it. It is true that they owe it to the 
work and exertions of others who have jiassed on this wealth t o 
them, but this is only partially so. A large pint of it they really 
owe to the existence of an ordered society providing a market and 
outlet for the efforts of those who accumulate the wealth and a 
machinery for investing it and reinvesting it, and so increasing 
it from generation to generation. From this point of view a 
large part of their great wealth they owe to the community in 
which they live, and the as.sumption that it is their own to do 
what they like with is a dangerous one which will cost them dear 
if pul into practice too logically. It is possible, however, that 
this evil may be cured, at least to a great extent, by the develop¬ 
ment of death duties and inheritance taxes, which seems likely 
to be an increasingly important part of the fiscal arrangements 
of civilized nations in time to come. Here again, however, there 
is danger that if this remedy is exercised too freely the process 
of accumulation which is required to provide the community 
with capital for fresh enterprise may be dangerously checked. 
For the evil of huge fortunes is balanced by the fact that it is 
largely from them that aicumulations of new capital on a great 
scale are effectetl; and it is highly dangerous to diminish them 
by the use of the fiscid weapon, before the duty of saving and 
accumulating has been effectually brought home to those classes 
of the community which are now accustomed to spend all that 
they earn or receive. 

Need of Exlcndcd Capitalism by Savini’s .—The efforts made in 
England and America and elsewhere, during the war, to try to 
induce everybody to save for victory have had effects which 
astonished those who were most closely acquainted with the thrift- 
lessncss of ordinary human nature (icc Savinius Movement). 
Long before then the coojierative movement had already devel¬ 
oped a new and very interesting form of capitalism among the 
wage-earning classes. Coiiiieraiion is sometimes described by its 
own champions as an effort directed to the overthrow of private 
capitalism, but it is in fact merely a variation of it. Cooperation 
assembles the shillings and pounds of the wage-earners and puts 
them into productive and distributive industry, e.specially the 
latter, with marked success. The division of the profits is effected 
on different lines, those of the retail shops being divided among 
the purcha.scrs in accordance with the amount of their purchases. 
So far its successes have been won on a somewhat narrow field, 
but there is no reason why they should not go ahead at a greatly 
accelerated pace as the higher earnings of the workers give them 
a larger margin available for saving. If this tendency could be 
continued,—if good work, rapid production, and high wages could 
be accompanied by individually small accumulations of capital 
by the great mass of the wage-earners, and if they could thus be 
imluced to become not only wage-earners but Uiemselves also 
capitalists, and if, at the same time, the large capitalists could 
be induced to see that the use they make of their incomes and of 
their leisure is a matter which concerns the community as well as 
themselves,—then it might be posisible to arrive at a state of affairs 
in which every worker was a capitalist and every capitalist a 
worker, and capitalism, shorn of many of its worst evils, might 
work miracles of industrial production. 

Authorities .—('>ustar' Cassel, The Nature and Necessity of Interest 
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Philip Snowden, Socialism and Syndicalism (1913); J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, The Soriali.st Movement (1911); G. D. H. Cole, Self- 
Government in Industry (1917): Reckitt and Bechhofer, The Meaning 
of National Guilds (191S, 2nd ed. 1920); Harold Cox, Economic 
Liberty (1920); H, Withers, The Case for Capitalism (1020); Gerahl 
Gould, The Coming Revolution in Great Britain (1920); Hugh Dalton, 
The Inequality of Incomes (1920); J. G. Brooks, Labor's Challenge to 
the Social Order (1920). (H. W.) 

CAPORETTO, BATTLE OF. —The Italian offensive’ of Aug.- 
Sept. 1917 had reduced Boroevid’s armies to the limit of resist- 

’See generally under Italian Campaigns. 
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ance, so much so that, as Ludendorff records, “ the responsible 
military and political authorities of the Dual Monarchy were 
convinced that they would not be able to stand a continuation 
of the battle and a twelfth attack on the Isonzo. ... In the 
middle of Sept, it became necessary to decide for the attack 
on Italy in order to prevent the collapse of Austria-Hungary.” 

Though the Italian advance on the Bainsiaza plateau had 
come so near to a definite break through, it had left the Italian 
II. Array badly placed for defence. South of Tolmino the Aug. 
fighting had bitten out a wide salient on the Bainsizza plateau. 
North of Tolmino the Italians were still in the positions they 
had occupied early in the i ampaign, among the mountains on 
the left bank of the Isonzo, with comparatively little room 
between the trenches and the river. Neither sector of the line 
was satisfactory for defence, and on the Bainsizza there had been 
little time to make adequate preparations, because of the rocky 
nature of the ground. But the real weakness of the situation 
was due to the enemy’s possession of the Tolmino bridgehead. 
The bridgehead itself was strong, as it did not form a salient, the 
Austrian line running nearly due N. and S. from the great 
ridge of Rudeci Rob (6,250 ft.) by Mrzli and Vodil Vrh to the 
high hills of the Lorn plateau, N. of the Bainsizza. The bridge¬ 
head was well protected by these flanking bastions, and for this 
reason it made an excellent point of departure for an attack. 
The ridges in front of it rose steeply, and were strongly held by 
the Italians, whose position, however, suffered from two grave 
drtiwbacks. In the first place it was impossible to support the 
defence by direct flanking fire against attacking troojw; in the 
second place, there was little depth in the lines traced on 
the Zagradan-Jeza ridge, which fell rapidly to the head of the 
Judrio valley anti the glens which carry the minor streams 
between the Judrio and the Natisone. 

There was a clear difference of opinion on the Italian side as 
to the bc.st way of meeting the forthcoming attack. Cadorna 
was convinced that he had to stand on the defensive, the more 
so as he was uncertain in which sector of the Julian front the 
chief blow would fall, but his instructions naturally included and 
recommended vigorous local counter-attacks. Capello, who 
commanded the 11 . Army, did not Uke the idea of the defensive. 
His army was in the main aligned for atliick. Prep.arations 
had been made for a continuation of the offensive which hid 
been broken off in Sept., and it was not possible, given the 
difficulty of communications and the risk of imminent attack, 
to take up tho.sc positions best adapted for defence. He felt, 
in addition, that opposite the Tolmino bridgehead he had little 
room for defence, and he was anxious to anticipate the enemy’s 
move by an attack N.E. from his positions on the Bainsizza 
platetiu. In this ideti he htid the support of more than one of 
his corps commamlcrs, but Cadorna thought, and it is difficult 
to meet his reasoning, that he could not throw in the forces 
necessary for such an attack w'hen he was uncertain as to the 
direction of the forthcoming blow. His first news from the 
enemy side spoke of an attack against his new lines on the 
Bainsizza. Later came the report of a more general attack, 
“from I’lezzo to the sea.” The enemy believed that Cadorna 
had been deceived by demonstrations made in the Trentino, and 
their belief was fortified by news that he was sending guns 
westward. But these were the French iind British heavy guns 
(nearly 200 in number), which had been withdrawn when he 
stated that he could not renew his offensive, and a number of 
batteries now restoreiJ to the Trentino front, which had been 
stripped for the earlier fighting. 

Cadorna was still preoccupied about the moral of his troops, 
and he made careful inquiries on this point, which received very 
satisfactory replies. He was especially anxious as the units 
which had suffered heavily during the last offensive were but 
newly filled with fresh drafts, and he had found reason before 
to fear the influence of some of the men fresh from the depots. 
But the answeis of his corps commanders were thoroughly 
reasSttlRng. He had enough men, though a number of his units 
were below strength, while others were battle-worn and others 
again had suffered much from an intestinal disease that had 


been prevalent in the valleys of the Natisone and the Judrio; 
and he had enough guns, in spite of the withdrawal of the 
Allied artillery, though he would doubtless have been glad of a 
larger re.scrve. Between Monte Rombon and Monte San Gabriele, 
Capello had some 2,200 guns and nearly 800 trench mortars. 

North of Tolmino the line on the left bank of the Isonzo was 
held by Cavaciocchi’s IV. Corps, whose left wing held the 
Plezzo basin and was in contact with the Carnia Force on 
Monte Rombon. Next came Badoglio's XXVII. tlorps, whose 
left wing, the 19th Div., raised to the strength of an army corps, 
held the lines opposite 'Folmino. The other three divisions 
which completed the XXVll. Corps were across the river S. of 
the Lom plateau. Behind the 46th and 19th Divs., on the 
mountains W. of the Isonzo, lay the VII. Corps, newly recon¬ 
stituted with units from other corps, and commanded by Gen. 
Buongiovanni. On the right of the XXVII., holding the line 
as far as the Sella di Dol between Monte Santo and Monte San 
Gabriele, were Caviglia’s XXIV. Corps and Albricci’s II. Corps, 
each of three divisions, with the XIV. Corps in immediate 
reserve. The Gorizia sector, from Monte Santo to the Vippacco, 
was occupied by the VI. t!orps (Gatti) and the VIII. (Grazioli). 
South of the Vippacco the Duke of Aosta’s 111 . Army had three 
corps (seven divisions) in line—XI., XTIT., and XXIII. 

The weak point of the Italian line was the Tolmino sector, 
the weakest part of this sector was at the junct ion of the XXVll. 
Corps (19th Div.) with the IV. (4t)th Div.), and the weakest 
position of all was that held by the right of the 46th Div., who 
were clinging to the slopes of Mrzli Vrh, completely dominated 
by the enemy, and badly off for communications with their 
neighbours. The Tolmino sector w.as chosen for the main enemy 
attack, and here, owing to a complex of circumstances, the 
Austro-German forces won a success that led to a great Italian 
disaster. In anticipation of the main drive in this direction, the 
II. Army reserves (XXVI'll. Corjts and various other units) 
were lying N. of Corroons, while three divisions under the 
direct control of Cadorna waited between Cormons and Cividale, 
at the foot of the valleys that run down S.W. from the threatened 
point. A further general reserve con.sisting of the XXV. (four 
division.s) and XXX. Corps (two divi.sions) layabout Talmanova, 
ready to be sent N. or E., according as the fighting developed. 

The Italian preparations were much handicapped by the 
illness of Cairello. From the beginning of Oct. the commander 
of the II. Army was seriou.sly unwell, and though he hail the 
as.si.stanre of Gen. Montuori, who was brought to Army Head¬ 
quarters from the 11 . Corps, the II. Army undoubtedly suffered 
much from Capello’s phy.siral unfitness. Montuori had only 
taken command of the II. Corps a few weeks before; he had 
come,from the Asiago uplands and kni'W little or nothing of 
the li. Army front. On Oct. 20 Capello left for I’adua, in the 
hojie of securing a short rest, leaving Montuori in command. 
His rc.st lasted le.ss than two days; for when the imminence 
of the enemy attack was confirmed by two deserting enemy of¬ 
ficers, of Rumanian nationality, he returned to resume his 
command, reaching Cormons late on the night of Oct. 22. 

■ The main attack came in the direction anticipated, between 
Monte Rombon and S. of Tolmino, and was conducted by a 
mixed German and Austrian army under Gen. Otto von Below. 
The army, which was known as the XIV. Army, consisted of 
nine Austrian divisions and seven German, divided into four 
“ groups.” The northern group of four divisions (three Austrian 
and one German Jager) was commanded by Krauss, who had 
been railed back from the Bukovina. Next came a group of 
three divisions (one Austrian and two German) under the 
German von .Stein, and a group of two German divisions under 
the German von Berrer. South of these two central groups 
was a mixed group under the Austrian von Scotli (commander 
of the Austrian XV. Corps). This group consisted of one 
German and two Austrian divisions. Behind these, E. of 
Tolmino, lay four divisions in reserve, at Below’s immediate 
disposal. Boroevif had 20 divisions in his two “ Isonzo ” 
Armies between Auzza and the .sea. Below and Henriquez (II. 
Isonzo Army) had some 2,500 guns and 500 trench mortars. 
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erased from the record of capitalism before it can claim to have 
produced a system which is really worthy of what is called civili¬ 
zation. If capitalism is to continue it will clearly have to remedy 
this evil and others which have already been mentioned. The 
leading spirits among those who are interested in its maintenance 
are fully aware that these things have to be remedied. In fact 
the change of attitude on this point among employers in recent 
years almost amounts to a revolution, though there are still too 
many obstructive exceptions. Associations formed for the face- 
to-face iliscussion of these points by employers and employed are 
already common, and, on the side of the employers, it is certainly 
true that (perhaps under the spur of self-interest) they are earn¬ 
estly trj’ing to repair the weaknesses in the system which they 
have to work. Their difliculty is to know what it is that labour 
really wants; what conces.siotis can be made which will induce 
labour to work the capitali.stic system with hearty cooperation. 
Improved coiulilions, higher wages, and greater iniluence on 
problems of management, the best of them are more than ready 
to grant if only they can secure in return for them active work 
during the time when the manual labourers are engaged on their 
job, and the renunciation of the policy of the restriction of out¬ 
put. It would appear from the utterances of those who consider 
themselves entitled to speak for labour, such as Mr. Sidney 
Webb and Mr. Cole in England, that labour has made up its 
mind tluit it is not going to work in future to put i>rofits into 
the pockets of jirivate employers; in other words, it is determined 
to end the capitalistic system. Whether the rank and file of 
manual workers have really adojited this extreme view may 
very well be doubled, but they are extremely likely to adopt it 
unless they can be granted greater security. 'J'his is certainly 
a demand on the part of the manual worker which will have to 
be met by capitalism if it is to survive. The anxieties of the 
ordinary manual worker, who does not know how soon he may 
be told that he is no longer wanted at his job, should always be 
present in the minds of the employers, and if the schemes now 
being mooted by which every industry' should make itself re¬ 
sponsible for its own unemployed can be brotight into practical 
effect, there can be no doubt that one of the worst evils of 
caititalism will have been abolished. 

Another reform on which the manual workers seem likely 
to insi.st is a clearer statement of the costs and profits of in¬ 
dustry. At present the accounts published by joint stock com¬ 
panies usually only succeed in milking darkness visible. Labour 
has so often been misled as to the capai ity of industry to stand 
concessions to it, that employers will be well advised to produce 
a more scientific system of ai counting, by which they can be 
able to jirove to demonstration what the true costs of industry 
really arc, how much is required for depreciation and upkeep, 
how much goes to labour and miinagement and how much is 
taken by capital. 

As to the sordid tigliness with which capitalism is usually 
charged, everyone who has vi.sited an English north-country in¬ 
dustrial town must admit that the .system in its craving for 
che.ap produition has ignored many things which make life 
tolerable for those who work for it, and has therein shown only 
another exanqile of short-sightedness for w'hich it now has to pay. 
Even on this point, however, one feels a certain doubt whether 
any alternative scheme of state socialism or guild socialism 
would provide the community with the necessary leisure and 
surplus wealth that could be devoted to the beautification of the 
country whidi adopted it, as is too usually assumed. If every¬ 
body is to have a nice house and live in pleasant .surroundings, 
production has to be organized so as to be not only comfortable 
for those who are engaged in it, but eflicient in the matter of out¬ 
put. And, on this subject, as has already been shown, there is 
good rca.son to doubt the cllicicncy of alternative schemes. 

Inherited Wealth .—Another of the weaknesses of the capitalistic 
system is the power that it gives to owners of wealth to continue 
to accumulate it and pass it on to their heirs and assigns, with 
the result that a class is created which is able to live in great 
luxury on the past efforts of their ancestors, relatives, or friends, 
without making any effort to justify their own existence. There 
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can be no doubt that the existence of these huge fortunes, 
accumulating and being passed on, are a source of great bitter¬ 
ness among the classes which do not possess them. Much might 
be done to alleviate this bitterness if all the owners of this wealth, 
and not only a certain number of them, were careful to make a 
more public-sjiirited use of it. It is true that they owe it to the 
work and exertions of others who have jiassed on this wealth t o 
them, but this is only partially so. A large pint of it they really 
owe to the existence of an ordered society providing a market and 
outlet for the efforts of those who accumulate the wealth and a 
machinery for investing it and reinvesting it, and so increasing 
it from generation to generation. From this point of view a 
large part of their great wealth they owe to the community in 
which they live, and the as.sumption that it is their own to do 
what they like with is a dangerous one which will cost them dear 
if pul into practice too logically. It is possible, however, that 
this evil may be cured, at least to a great extent, by the develop¬ 
ment of death duties and inheritance taxes, which seems likely 
to be an increasingly important part of the fiscal arrangements 
of civilized nations in time to come. Here again, however, there 
is danger that if this remedy is exercised too freely the process 
of accumulation which is required to provide the community 
with capital for fresh enterprise may be dangerously checked. 
For the evil of huge fortunes is balanced by the fact that it is 
largely from them that aicumulations of new capital on a great 
scale are effectetl; and it is highly dangerous to diminish them 
by the use of the fiscid weapon, before the duty of saving and 
accumulating has been effectually brought home to those classes 
of the community which are now accustomed to spend all that 
they earn or receive. 

Need of Exlcndcd Capitalism by Savini’s .—The efforts made in 
England and America and elsewhere, during the war, to try to 
induce everybody to save for victory have had effects which 
astonished those who were most closely acquainted with the thrift- 
lessncss of ordinary human nature (icc Savinius Movement). 
Long before then the coojierative movement had already devel¬ 
oped a new and very interesting form of capitalism among the 
wage-earning classes. Coiiiieraiion is sometimes described by its 
own champions as an effort directed to the overthrow of private 
capitalism, but it is in fact merely a variation of it. Cooperation 
assembles the shillings and pounds of the wage-earners and puts 
them into productive and distributive industry, e.specially the 
latter, with marked success. The division of the profits is effected 
on different lines, those of the retail shops being divided among 
the purcha.scrs in accordance with the amount of their purchases. 
So far its successes have been won on a somewhat narrow field, 
but there is no reason why they should not go ahead at a greatly 
accelerated pace as the higher earnings of the workers give them 
a larger margin available for saving. If this tendency could be 
continued,—if good work, rapid production, and high wages could 
be accompanied by individually small accumulations of capital 
by the great mass of the wage-earners, and if they could thus be 
imluced to become not only wage-earners but Uiemselves also 
capitalists, and if, at the same time, the large capitalists could 
be induced to see that the use they make of their incomes and of 
their leisure is a matter which concerns the community as well as 
themselves,—then it might be posisible to arrive at a state of affairs 
in which every worker was a capitalist and every capitalist a 
worker, and capitalism, shorn of many of its worst evils, might 
work miracles of industrial production. 
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of National Guilds (191S, 2nd ed. 1920); Harold Cox, Economic 
Liberty (1920); H, Withers, The Case for Capitalism (1020); Gerahl 
Gould, The Coming Revolution in Great Britain (1920); Hugh Dalton, 
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the Social Order (1920). (H. W.) 

CAPORETTO, BATTLE OF. —The Italian offensive’ of Aug.- 
Sept. 1917 had reduced Boroevid’s armies to the limit of resist- 

’See generally under Italian Campaigns. 
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aside the spasmodic opposilion of such small detachments as 
came in its way. The Austro-Gcrman advance was facilitated 
by the fact that Cavacioahi had filled his front lines too full, 
and sent all his reserves across the river, in immediate support 
of the 4,trd and 46th Divisions. When Lequis was approaching 
Caporetto Cavaciocchi had nothing in hand but a squadron of 
cavalry and one battalion of infantry which had not yet reached 
its destination E. of the river. For some hours previously 
Cavaciocchi had been calling on the VII. Corps, but 
Buongiovanni was very slow, not without excuse. His Corps 
was a scratch formation; his original left-hand division had 
been broken up two days before to strengthen the IV. and 
XXVII. Corps, and the ().iud, which had been assigned to him 
in its stead, was only moving up to take its idace N. of the 3rd, 
already aligned, but too far back, on the ridge running N.W. 
from the Passo di Zagradan. A further difikuhy was that no 
definite plan of action ha<l been agreed on between Cavaciocchi, 
Buongiovanni and Badoglio, whose close cooperation wiis dearly 
necessary. Or, if a plan had been made, it was one which had 
been completely upset by the rapid successes of the enemy. 
In fact, as has been shown alrea<iy, Badoglio had little idea of 
how the fight was going on his front; Buongiovtinni was in the 
dark regarding the general situation except for the calls which 
came from Cavaciocchi; and Cavaciocchi, who saw his own 
danger, hatl played his cards too soon, and had nothing left. 
Xrauss records the satisfaction he felt when he observed that 
the additional troops given to the IV. Corps on the eve of the 
battle were sent forward instead of being held in reserve. 

By the evening the situation w.as very favourable to the 
attacking forces. .Stein was pouring troops through the breach 
made by the Silesians, and was making good headway with the 
Soth Austrian division on their right, while the Alpenkorps, 
Berrer and .Scotti had broken through the lines opposite Toltnitio, 
and in several places had gained the high ridge dominating the 
head of the Juilrio valley. Krauss was still held up at Saga and 
on I’olounik, and the llosnians had gained no more ground. 
But the break-through between Tolmino and Caporetto had 
made these positions untenable. 

At Cividale, where Ctipello had his headquarters, and at the 
Comando Supremo in Udine, the first news that c.ame from the 
IV. Corps and the ah.sencc of news from the XXVH. made a 
grave impression. Capello sctit up the army reserves by the 
valley roads, and dispatched Montuori to direct the “ left 
wing ” (the IV. and VII, Cori)S). This was a step which might 
with advantage have been taken earlier; indeed, the II. Army 
might well have been further divided and, if necessary, made 
into an army group. It was loo large, and covered loo wide a 
front, for a single army command. 

By evening the magnitude of the initial enemy success was 
clear, though it was not yet clear to what e.xtent the whole 
Italian left wing was crumbling. 'I'here se<'nied good reason to 
hoi)e that the lulvance might be blocked in the narrow valleys 
west of the hsonzo. But by nightfall both the IV. Corps and the 
loth Div. were practically broken in pieces. Saga had to be 
abandoned owing to the break farther S., and the 50th 
Div., or what was left of it, retired into the Val d’Uerea and 
on to the ridge of the Stol, which was reached later by the 
remnants of the 43rd, who ha<l hi hl their own bravely, but were 
in great part cut off when they atlcmpterl to eomc bai k across 
the Isonzo. A gallant detachment (Alpini and details of the 
Etna brigade), finding retreat impossible, held out for days on 
Monte Isero till the battle had gone far to the \V., and all their 
food and ammunition were gone. I'lie 4fith Div. was j)rarlically 
destroyed, many having surrendered when they found the 
enemy at their barks, and others having joined the ma.s.se.s of 
supply service troops which were now filling the roads. The 
62nd Div. (VII. Corps) was beginning to be attaeked at Luico, 
while its left was extending to occupy Monte Matajur and 
join hands with the 53rd, which had been dispatched by Capello 
to block the Natisone valley. The 3rd Div. was still in its old 
position, but it was now l)cing attacked in front and its right was 
uncovered by the defeat and practical destruetion of the igth. 


The right wing of the igth was still holding on Globocak and had 
been reeiilorced by the 1st Bersaglicri Brigade; Alpine troops 
still held a line down to the river, though tliey had been driven 
off their original positions on Krad Vrh, and troops of the 64th 
were being brought back from the left bank to strengthen this 
line. It was obvious that the positions on the Bainsizza could 
not be maintained. Capello had already transferred Badogfio’s 
division beyond the river to the command of the XXIV. Corps 
(Caviglia), and the order had been given to Cavigtia and Albritci 
to withdraw their troops to their main lines of defence and to 
the former to prepare for a retreat across the Isonzo. 

At tliis moment the most dangerous point appeared to l)e the 
extreme left wing, where the 50th Div. had lost touch with the 
Carnia fori-c, ami only the Totenza brigade, of three regiments, 
but niui h weakened by disease, was available as a reserve. And 
the I’otcnza brigade was wanted farther south. Two Alpine groups 
were already on the way to this critical point, having been 
dispatched the day before, but it was dear that Krauss wouid 
try to push through by this route, the shortest way to the 
Tagliamento. The occupation of Caporetto threatened to open 
another route nearly as short, but the possession of Monte 
Maggiorc and the Stol, together with Monte Matajur, gave good 
hojie that the advance of the enemy might be quickly brought to 
a halt when it had outrun the protecting fire of its own guns. 
Cadorna ordered the Carnia force to occuiiy Monte Maggiorc 
and block the Val d'Uccea “ at all costs,” and senl up a division 
to support the troops on the Stol. He gave orders ior resistance 
to lie made on three sueressive hnes, but all of these radiated 
from Monfe Maggiorc, which was the key position. He gave 
orders for resistance on these lines, Imt at the same time he 
directed that plans and orders should be drawn up for a general 
retreat to the Tagliamento. This was a precaution only; at the 
moment, though the situation looked grave, tliere seemed little 
reason to doulil the capacity of tlie 11 , Army, and the re.serves 
already under way. to stem the enemy’s offensive. 

Next morning Cadorna warned the Duke of Aosla of the 
danger of the situation, and directed him to send his less mobile 
heavy artillery W. of Ihe I'iavc’ and prepare for a retreat beyond 
the 'I’agliameiUo. Tassoni, who commanded the Carnia force, 
was also directed to prepare for a withdrawal of his troops. 

The news on the morning of Gel. 25 was increasingly grave. 
Krauss was pressing upon the Stol, and finding a weak resist¬ 
ance; the I’otcnza brigade was falling back from Creda; Monte 
Matajur had fallen, practically undefended. Other positions 
were seriously threatened, iind there wius no confidence that they 
would be held. For it was now known in Cividale and Udine 
that the behaviour of some of the trooiis had been very un¬ 
satisfactory, that men of .some unit.s had been quick to surrender, 
while others had retreated before they were heavily attacked. 
And this unc.xpcctcd lack of spirit was communicating itself 
to some of the reserves. These had a difficult task in getting to 
the sc ene of action, for us they marched up the narrow mountain 
roads they were met by ever increasing masses of fugitives, the 
bulk of Ihc-se belonging to the non-combatant services. The 
'confusion and congestion on the roads may he estimated from' 
the fact that in the area of the IV. Corjis alone the number of 
non-combatant troops exrccded 30,000. .Somehow the word went 
round, among combatants and non-combatants alike, that the 
war W'as over and that tliere was notiiing to do but “ go home.” 
Perhaps the cry was raised by enemy troops disguised in Italian 
uniforms, for some of these were found; more probably it was 
started by some who had drunk in Ihc Soeialisl catchwords, 
pronounced by the deputy, Signor Treves; “ This winter no 
one must be in the Irenehes”; who had believed the promise 
that if they laid down their arms the enemy would do like¬ 
wise. It was an extraordinary case of collective deception, 
which haslcncd the break-up of Capello’s whole left wing. 

A gallant resistance was still being made at various points, 
notably at Luieo and GlobcKak, but the enemy had broken 
through at .several positions of vital importance, and, as has 
been said, the reserves were becoming entangled in the crowds 
of fugitives, and some 0/ them were becoming infected. On the 
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afternoon of Oct. 25 Capcllo, who could fight no more against an 
illness to which he ought perhaps to have given in sooner, and 
had been told by the chief medical officer of the army that he 
must resign his command, proposed to Cadorna an immediate 
retreat to the Tagliamento. Ills argument was that it was 
useless to send in more reserves to the chaos among the hills 
west of the Isonzo; that the only way to remedy the situation 
was to withdraw the bull; of the armies “ from close contact with 
the enemy under the protection of vigorous rearguard actions,” 
and so make possible the organization of a solid defence and 
eventual counter-attack. Cadorna agreed as to the probable 
necessity of retreat, Imt he vsas doubtful as to whether it should 
be immediate. He felt that unless he could delay the enemy 
advance down the Natisone and Judrio valleys by more than a 
mere rearguard action he ran the risk of having his centre and 
right, and all the ma.ss of troops in the Udine pl.ain, cut off from 
his bases. Montuori, who now .succeeded Capello in command 
of the II. Army, was of opinion that he couhl hold on a line 
from Monte Maggiore to Alonte Carnizza and thence across the 
valleys to Monte Korada. Cadorna decided to attempt the 
further stan<l, and, as the II. Army was obviously too large for 
movement, the left wing was given to Gen. Etna, late of the 
XXX. Cor)>s, and the right to Gen. Eerrero, late of the XVI., 
while Gen. Sagramoso, who commanded the XIV. Corjis, in 
reserve on the Isonzo, was charged with the duly of organizing 
a reserve line of defence on the river Torre. Tassoni, Di Kobilant 
(IV. Army) and the Duke of Aosta were all warned to hold 
themselves in readiness for retreat, Di Robilant being told to 
send his big guns at onci' W. of the I’iave to between I'e<lcrobba 
and Montebelluna. The VUl. Corps was detached from tlie II. 
Army and given to the Duke of Aosta, who was already forming 
a re.serve line on the western rim of the Carso, preparatory to 
the withdrawal of his main body. Gen. Di Giorgio was sent 
northward, with two divisions from the general reserve, to 
occupy both banks of the Tagliamento in the region of Pinzano. 

Cadorna hoped to hold, for a time .at least, but at midnight 
on Oct. 26 he was wakened to hear the news that Monte 
M.aggiore had fallen. He at once drew up the orders for a 
general retreat beyond the Tagliamento, and his plans were 
already matured for the longer retreat, across the I’iave, which 
he foresaw would probably be necessary. Kc.vt day the weak 
resi.stance of the II, ,\riny rearguanis and the increasing number 
of tlisbanded soldiers confirme<l his impressions. He saw, too, 
that there was, literally, no room to bring the II. Army back in 
good order. He was determined to keep the southern rojids clear 
for the HI. Army, and this meant that the retiring units of the 
H. Army would be so hampered by disbanded soldiers and 
fugitive civilians that most of them could scarcely hope to get 
bark as units. In the circumstances he had to count out the 
greater part of the II. Army and fall bark on a line that could 
be held by a smaller number of troops. It was only to gain 
time that he attempted a sltiinl on the Tagliamento. Provisional 
orders .and plans for a retirement to the I’iavc were issued 
on Oct. 20- The mournful retreat began on Oet. 27, and the 
prospects were rendcreil .still more serious by the fact that 
the Tagliamento came down in sudden an<i violent (lewd. The 
fords could not be use<l; several existing bridges were carried 
away, and attempts to throw new bridges were unsuccessful. 
The danger of losing more men and guns on the retreat became 
still greater. 

Fortunately for Italy, and for the cause of the Entente, the 
Germans and Austrians were, in part at least, outrunning their 
tr.ans;)ort. Krauss complains that only he and Krafft von 
Delmensingcn, Below’s chief-of-staff, had been inspired by 
adequate ambitions for the attack. The objective had been 
Gividalc, or, at best, the Tagliamento. Krafft thought they 
shoiihl have had the Adige in view. Krauss expressed the 
opinion that the real objective should htive been Lyons. Without 
taking Krauss’s asfnrations too seriotisly, it may well be Iielicvcd 
that if the German and Austrian Commands had worked out a 
Wsg*'’’ plan they would have done even more than they did do. 
But the transport difficulties were very great; Germany could 
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not spare troops or material to make an unlimited effort on the 
Italian front, and the unexpectedly weak resistance of the 
Italian II. Army could hardly have entered into the calcula¬ 
tions of those who were bound not to take too many risks. 
Krauss himself admits that if the Italians had held the Stol 
in strength his own move would have been fru.strated. 

Krauss, Stein, Berrer and Scotti were very quick in their 
pursuit, and Berrer paid for his haste with his life. He was shot 
by an Italian carabiniere at the gates of Udine on Oct. 28, the 
day on which his advance guard entered the town, less than 20 
hours after Cadorna and his staff left for Treviso. His place was 
taken by Hofacher. 'I'hc Italian covering troops were delaying 
the enemy advance, and giving time for the III. Army, fighting 
a .strong rearguard action, to come back acro.ss the Tagliamento. 
Henriquez had difficult mountainous country to cross before he 
rcaihed the plain, and both he and Wurm were held up on the 
Isonzo, where the bridges htid been destroyed by the retreating 
Italians. The critical days for the Italians were Oct. 30 and 31, 
when the pressure from the N. and E. threatened the flank and 
rear of the Ill. Army, whose task had been rendered more 
difficult by the fact that the permanent bridges at Casarsa had 
been blown up lirematurely, owing to a false alarm. Many 
guns had to be left on the eastern bank, including 46 heac'y 
batteries, which had been brought all the way from the Bainsizza. 
The Tagliamento was falling, however, and a nundier of troops 
succeeded in fording the river. It had been imjiossible to keep 
the Casarsa bridges for the HI. Army, as several units of the 

II. and a large number of disbanded men had been forced down 
by the pressure from the north. But on the afternoon of Oct. 
31 the I)uke of Aosta was able to inform Cadorna that all of 
his rearguard, with the exception of four brigades, who were 
holding a defensive bridgeliead rovering Madrisio, had passed 
the Tagliamento. The bulk of this rearguard crossed the same 
evening, and only a small bridgehead was held at Latisana. 
A considerable number of II. Army troojis, having failed to 
cross the river at Ca.sarsa, were coming down towards Latisana 
pursued by Scotti's vanguard and thrciitened on the flank by 
Henriquez. Some of these succeeded in crossing at the Latisana 
bridges, but the enemy attacked in considerable force the 
following clay, and a large number of Italians were cut off and 
taken prisoners. By the evening of Nov. i, the left bank was 
entirely in the pos5i's.sion of the Austro-German armies. 

Krauss tells a remarkable story according to which both 
Below, with Scotti’s group, and later, Goiginger, with the 
right wing of Henriquez’s army, wished on reaching the 
Tagliamento to swing S., and cut off the Duke of Aosta’s army, 
which, Krauss maintains, was still some distance to the east. 
According to Krauss, Boroevic refused to allow Scotti to encroach 
ujeon his line of march, and forbade Gen. Ludwig von Goiginger 
to come S. of the line marked out for the II. Isonzo Army. But 
before Scotti was in a position to carry out the mamruvre which 
Below is reported to have proposed, the bulk of the Duke’s 
army was already across the Tagliamento, and his la.st four 
brigades were more than capable of dealing with anything 
Scotti could then bring against them. Before Goiginger was on 
the spot the whole of the III. Army had passed the river and 
there were on the eastern bank only the broken troops who had 
come down from the N. in a last .attempt to find a way across. 
Krauss’s remark, that “ Boroevif had saved the Italian III, 
Army,” has no foundation. Boroevid knew more about the 

III. Army than the “ German .staff officers or Goiginger, who 
were Krauss’s authorities.” Krauss also asserts that the man¬ 
oeuvre would have led to the rapture of the King of Italy and 
of Cadorna and his staff, a statement for which, though furnished 
by “ a neutral crowned head,” there are no grounds whatever. 

Cadorna did not expect to stay long on the Tagliamento, but 
he did hope to hold up the enemy long enough to give adequate 
time for the retreat of the Carnia force and the IV. Army, and 
to organize a strong defensive line on the Piavo. His weak 
point was the stretch of the river W. of Tnrrento, for which 
Krauss and Stein were making with all speed. Two divisions 
under Di Giorgio had been dispatched to hold this line, but 
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their march, at right angles to the line of the retreat and athwart 
the long streams of retiring troops and civilians, had been very 
difhcult. Stein’s troops, however, failed to cross the Tagliamento, 
their attempts being repulsed with heavy loss. It was left 
to Krauss’s Bosnians, after vain attempl.s to ford the river, to 
cross by the half-broken railway bridge at Cornino, on the 
evening of Nov. 2. The Bosnians had crossed by nine o’clock, 
surprising and driving back the small detachment watching the 
bridge. The following morning Di (liorgio was strongly attacked 
at I’inzano and Krauss established a sufficient bri<lgehcad. 
On Nov. 4 Oi Giorgio’s left was pushed back still farther, 
endangering the line of retreat for the t'arnia force divisions, 
and once more threatening the whole Italian line with envelop¬ 
ment from the north, h'or Stein was sending troops across to 
reenforce Krauss, and incidentally, according to Krauss, to 
claim the credit which was due to the Bosnians alone. 

On the morning of Nov. 4 Cadorna ordered the retreat to the 
line of the Piave, and that night the troops holding the line of 
the Tagliamento resumed their march westward. Cadorna’s 
main preoccupation was now for the I\’. Army, which had been 
slow in getting under way, and for the Carnia force. Di Robilant 
wished to hold on in Cadore. It was natural, perhaps, that he 
should not have realized fully and at once the urgent necessities 
of the situation, but his hesitation to art promptly in accordance 
with Gadorna’s instructions exposed him to the danger of having 
the retreat of his right wing cut off. h'or the safety of his route 
to the new positions assigned to his army depended now on the 
ability of the left wing of the worn-out II. Army to hold back 
the pressure of Stein’s troops. Krauss’s group had been sent 
N.W. through the mountains to the Upper Piave, to establish 
contact with Krobatin’s X. .'Vrmy and try once more to envelop 
the Italian left wing. This move rut oft the greater part of 
Tassoni’s Carnia force, caught between Krauss and Krobatin. 

I 3 i Giorgio’s force and the rest of the covering troops of the 
II. Army slowed down the enemy advance, holding for some 
time on the Uivenza and the Montieano. The III, Army, to 
which the VI. Corps had now been attached, was coming i)ack 
steadily, though Boroevic's advance guards were giving little 
peace to its covering troops. Cadorna had intended to jnit the 
battered units of the II. Army in reserve at once, to be reorgan¬ 
ized and refitted; but the delay in the retreat of the IV. Army 
made it necessary to keep the II. and XXIV'. Corps as part of 
the river defence force, the II. Corps in line from the Vidor 
bridge to Norvesa, the XXIV. in reserve, both under the com¬ 
mand of Di Robilant, to whom was to be entrusted the sector 
from the Montello to the Brenta. 'I'he converging retreat of 
the IV. Army was being carried out with much skill, and Di 
Robilant’s troojis succeeded in bringing away with them a 
great amount of material, but several detachments were cut 
off, including remnants of the Carnia force, which had been 
attached to the IV. Army for the latter part of the retreat. 

By Nov. 8 the bulk of the IV. Army hail succeeded in coming 
into line between the I. and the III., though part of the I. Corps 
was still on the road between Ponte delle Alpi and Feltrc. On 
Nov. g and 10 the last covering troops of the II. and III. Armies 
crossed the Piave, from Pederobba to the sea. 

The line chosen to defend the fortunes of Italy implied a 
withdrawal of the right wing of the I. Army. This contingency 
had been studied, and preinirations for a new line had begun, 
during the Austrian offensive in kiiO, and Cadorna had ordered 
the work to be continued during the interval. Pccori-Giraldi 
retired from Asiago and Gallio, and based his right on the 
fortified lines of the hblctta group. This formed a salient, for 
the line marked out for the IV. Army E. of the Brenta ran 
considerably farther .south. Di Robilant had taken over the 
XV’III. Corps from Pecori-fiiraldi, and it had been gradually 
withdrawn from its old positions to hold a line that ran from 
near San Marino in the Brenta gorge nearly due E. towards the 
Piave, keeping always in touch with the IX. Corps as the latter 
came down from Cadore. 'I'he TVb Army now held the line from 
the Brenta to the I’iave, and the short stretch of the river as far 
as the Montello. The rest of the river line was held by the 


Duke of Aosta, with the VIII. Corps on the Montello, the II., 
which had been in line between Pederobba and the Montello, 
occupied in preparing defensive positions, going back to be 
rc>sted and re-fitted with the rest of the II. Army. 

Reserves were coming in fast from the depots, including the 
young class of iSog. French and British divisions were already 
in Italy, and others were on the way. Many units of the II. 
Army were being rapidly reorganized and were soon to come into 
line again. But for the moment the Italians had only the I., 
III. and IV. Armies to hold the new line; and the III. and IV. 
Armies had been sorely tried by the retreat. There had been a 
serious breakdown in the moral of a part of the II. Army, which 
had been largely responsible for the extent of the enemy’s 
initial success, and the tremendous strain of the retreat had 
naturally been responsible for further breakdowns. The behav¬ 
iour of the majority of the troops ha<l been beyond all praise, 
but all were now worn-out, physically fatigued by the long 
trial of the retreat and suffering from the great moral depression 
caused by unexpected defeat and retirement from the lines they 
had held so long. Diaz, who took over the command from 
Cadorna on the morning of Nov. 0, had to face a situation that 
seemed almost desperate. The Italian armies had lost some 
.520,000 men in killed, wounded and missing, the number of 
jirisoners being estimated at 265,000. The bulk of the II. Army 
had to be counted out altogether, and the total number of 
troops to be reorganized and re-fitted was over 500,000. More 
than 3,000 guns had been lost, and over 1,700 trench mortars. 
There was shortage in equi|iment of every kind. It seemed 
scarcely possible that these greatly weakem:d forces could 
resist the renewed attacks of the victorious armies which had 
followed so closely upon their heels. I'ortuntitely, the ))lans for 
defenee had been well ami truly laid by Cadorna in the limited 
time that was available, anrl, still more fortunately, his foresight 
had caused elaborate preparations to be made on Monte Grappa. 
Roads had been built and gun positions prepared, and reservoirs 
made for water; trenches hail been dug and strong redoubts 
constructed at various important points, though the dcfeitsive 
.system was not completely finished when the enemy attacked 
at Caporctlo. These works had been ordered with the double 
object of strengthening the defences of the V'al Brenta against 
an attack from the N., and of providing against the possibility 
of a retreat to the I’iave, which Cadorna htid been compelled 
to consider once before, in May 1016. It was due to this fore¬ 
thought that resistance on the line now chosen was possible. 

Diaz had little brcathing-s))arc, though some days were 
required before the enemy could prepare for an attack in force 
upon the new line. For Conrad saw a chance, and, though he 
was short of troops, he struck at once, while calling for reen- 
forcements to be sent to him for the eastern armies. He attacked 
Pecori’s troops on Nov. 10, as they were preparing to come 
back to the line already indicated. When they had taken up 
their positions in the Meletta-Badenecche salient, Conrad’s 
attacks were renewed, and for 10 days the fight continued, but 
brought no success to the Austrians, who lost heavily. Conrad 
had brought to this sector of the front all the troops who had 
been in the Fassa Alps, but he still felt him.self too weak for the 
end he had in view—a break-through to the plain, and he urged 
continually the di.spatch of further reeiiforcements. Meanwhile 
BoroeviC had tested the river defences at various points. On 
Nov. 12 a cro.ssing was eflected at Zenson, .some 17 m. from 
the mouth of the river, and a small bridgehe.ad was established 
in the loop formed by the curving stream. Various other attacks 
at San Donii, Intcstadura, and the Grave di Tapadopoli were 
unsuccessful, and the troops at Zenson could make no headway. 
Down by the mouth of the river Hungarian troops .succeeded 
in establishing themselves between the Old I’iavc and the main 
stream, but they were unable to gain any more ground. As the 
days went on, other attempts to cross the river were defeated 
by (he III. Army, and on Nov. 16 an attack in force failed 
completely. The Austrians cro.s.scd at various points N. of 
Ponte di Piave, but were repulsed with heavy casualties, losing 
some i,soo killed and nearly as many prisoners. After this 
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faflure Boroevi6 abandoned his attacks. The river was a serious 
obstacle; the Italian defence was sound; it was clear that 
prolonged and careful preparation was necessary. 

Conrad and Boroevit were making no lieadway, but a more 
dangerous attack was being conducted by Krauss, between the 
Brenta and the Piave. Krauss, who now had Krobatin’s troops 
under his orders, and subsequently drew reenforcements from 
Stein’s group, wished to organize a double drive through the 
Brenta and Piave gorges, and reach the plain by the tactics he 
had successfully employed in the Plezzo basin. Attempts to 
break through by the valley roads were quickly frustrated. 
Krauss blames his divisional commanders, who, he says, were 
opposed to these tactics, and could not make up their minds to 
a resolute attempt. An effort was finally made in the Quero 
gorge on Nov. 17 and failed badly. Nor were the numerous 
gallant attempts to capture the all-important ridge of Monte 
Tomba-Monfenera, which ran down from the Grappa massif 
to the Piave, more successful in breaking through the thin 
Italian lines. The struggle at this point lasted for five days, 
from Nov. j8 to 22, and the Italian IX. Corps, under Rugger! 
Lailerchi, fought a great fight. The critical day was Nov. 22. 
In the morning Krauss's troops, the Bosnians and the German 
jiiger, who had both been heavily punished already, made a 
great effort to break through. The attacking columns reached 
the crest of Monte Tomba, but their bolt was shot; and Mon- 
fencra still held firm and raked their left flank. 'J'he Italian 
position, however, was critical in the extreme, for the line had 
liecome very thin, and there were no reserves to speak of. At 
dusk a message came from Di Robilant that he was sending 
up a brigade of the VI. Corps, which had been drawn from the 
reserve of the III. Army. A later message promi.sed another 
brigade. Ruggeri Laderchi took his courage in both hands, and, 
without waiting, counter-attacked with his own battle-worn 
troops. He drove the enemy off the ridge, except at one point 
where a gallant handful of men still clung to a knob of hill that 
had been made into a machine-gun redoubt. Next day the 
reserves arrived, and the line was firmly established. Only 
one more attack was made in this sector and both Jiiger and 
Bosnian divisions had to be withdrawn and re-made. 

When he failed in his first attempt to go through in the 
valleys, Krauss resigned himself to a frontal attack uinin the 
mountain lines between the Brenta and the Piave. He claims 
justly that the conditions were very difficult, but he made a 
big effort. The attack with his centre and right began on Nov. 
21, while he was still hammering against Monte Tomba with his 
left, and he gained ground to begin with, driving back the 
Italian outpost lines in the Grappa sector. For a week the attack 
lasted, but little progress was made. The 22nd Schiitzen and 
F.delweiss Uivs. who had broken through at J’lezzo, and the 
04th, from Krobatin’s army, gained a little ground on the right, 
the Alpine troops of the 22nd capturing the summit of Monte 
Perlica, but the German Alpenkorps and the Austrian 50th, 
which had passed to Krauss from Stein’s group, to replace the 
battered Bosnian and Jager divisions, made no headway against 
the salient of Solarolo and Spinoncia, or against the Tomba- 
Monfenera line. They succeeded in taking various positions, 
among them Spinoncia, but they could not hold them against 
the Italian counter-attacks, and further attempts to extend the 
success gained on the right were equally unsuccessful. On Nov. 
26 the Edelweiss made a great attempt to capture Col della 
Berretta, but were repulsed, and a pause followed. 

The breathing-space was needed by Di Robilant’s troops, 
for the XVIII. and IX. Corps had been very highly tried, 
especially the latter. On Nov. 22 the situation in the Grappa 
sector had been improved by the arrival in line of the XXVII. 
Corps, already re-made, under the command of Di Giorgio; and 
the Corps distinguished itself greatly in the fighting which 
followed. But a new attack was preparing, when the situation 
was eased by the arrival in line of the British and French divi¬ 
sions which had hitherto been waiting in reserve. On Dec. 2 
three British divisions under Ford Cavan took over the Mon- 
tello sector, and a similar French force under Gen. Duchesne 
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relieved Ruggeri I.aderchi’s IX. Corps in the Monte Tomba 
region. It was expected that both these points would be the 
object of early attack, but as it turned out they were both left 
unmolested. Conrad and Krauss continued their attem|)ts to 
break through on the mountain front, but Krauss confined his 
efforts to the positions west of Monte Grappa and the worrying 
Solarolo salient. Boroevid remained quiet on the I’iave front, 
and the rest of Below’s army was now practically a reservoir for 
Krauss, who drew divisions both from Scotti and from Hofacher, 
as well as from Stein. Krauss was finding the question of com¬ 
munications very difficult, especially for his artillery ammunition, 
and could not open his new attack till Dec. 10. On Dec. 3 Conrad, 
reenforced by fresh troops but still complaining that he was 
starved for means of attack, opened a heavy bombardment on 
the curve of the Italian front from Monte Sisemol to E. of Monte 
Badenecche. Next day, by a skilfully conducted attack following 
a liberal use of gas shells, he pinched up the Mclclla-Badcnecche 
salient, occupying both Tondarccar and Badenecclic and taking 
Monte Fior and Castcigomberto in the rear. Next day Conrad’s 
eastern columns pushed down quickly towards Foza, but were 
held by a rearguard of Bersaglieri and Alpini who fought off the 
attack until a new line was established farther S., covering 
Valstagna and the mouth of the Frenzela valley. But more 
than 11,000 prisoners were taken as a result of the giis bombard¬ 
ment and the breaking of the line at the base of the salient. It 
should be said lluit on this occasion as at Caporetto the Italian 
g.as mask proved very unsatisfactory. The army was shortly 
afterwards equipped witli tlie British mask. 

The loss of the Melctta-Badenecchc jiositions reft another 
salient exposed to Austrian attack. The hills .S. of the Valle dei 
Bonchi were now open to artillery fire and infantry atttick on 
three sides, and, after a fortnight's jireparation, on Dec. 23 
Conrad launched a new attack on the Italian lines between 
Monte Sisemol and the Frenzela valley. The salient was quickly 
wiped out, several thousand prisoners were taken, and both Col 
del R0S.S0 and Monte Mclago were captured. Next day the 
Italians counter-attacked, and re-took Col del Rosso and Monte 
Melago. They established themselves firmly in their reserve 
lines, and repulsed another attack, the last, on Christmas Day. 

Between Conrad’s two efforts Krauss had made n determined 
attempt to drive the Italians off the Grajipa line. His command 
was now incretised to the strength of 10 divisions, six Austro- 
Hungarian and four German, and he <lid not spare his troops. 
He opened his attack on Dec. 11 by a push on each wing of his 
front, from the Brenta valley and Monte I’ertica against Col 
della Berretta, an<l agiiinst both sides of the Solarolo salient. The 
attack from the N.E. was carried out by German troops, while 
W. of Solarolo and Col dell’ Orso were picked Austro-Hungarian 
divisions. After the first day, when the Brandenburgers of the 
5th Div. took Monte Spinoncia, the N.E. outwork of the salient, 
the Germans could make no more headway, in spite of repeated 
attacks, in which they were supported by the gath Austrian 
Div. on the other side of the salient. Besides the 5th, the 200th 
and the Jager also took part in the attack, which was renewed 
again and again during 1 o days, but no further progress was made. 
Krauss. who reports that he was not allowed to have the German 
troops on the spot more than 48 hours before they were to att ack, 
claims that this “ excessive sjiaring ” of the troops worked out 
badly, for they suffered from insufficient acquaintance with 
the terrain. However that may be, the German divisions, in 
spite of a great expenditure of shells, could gain no ground. 
Sometimes a position was gained for a few minutes, only to be 
lost again. The fighting was very stubborn. 

Krauss had better success with his right wing. At the end of 
four days’ hard fighting the Austrian 4th Div. had taken Col 
della Berretta and Col Caprile, though their occupation was not 
firmly established, and the Italians were continually counter¬ 
attacking. Four days more, and Krauss’s men had captured 
Monte Asolone, which looks down the Valle di Santa Felicita to 
the longed-for haven of the plain. This was the term of the Aus¬ 
trian advance. On Dec. 20 the Italians counter-attacked, and 
won back a good deal of the lost ground, the last move in the 
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long struggle. Krauss accepted failure for the moment, hoping 
for an early spring offensive farther west. Five days later the 
snow came, the heavy winter fall that was at least a month late. 

The Austrians and Germans were much favoured by the late 
coming of winter, which greatly prolonged the strain on the 
hard-tried armies of Italy. But it gave also to the defending 
troops the chance to re-make at once a shaken reputation. 

The recovery of the Italian army on Monte Grappa and the 
Piave, after the initial failures and the heart-breaking experiences 
of the long retreat, was a remarkable feat of courage .and will. 
It will be clear from the narrative here given that the f'aporctto 
disaster was not due solely to the cause which was at first gen¬ 
erally accepted as the explanation of a defeat so sudden and so 
overwhelming. Cadorna’s communique of Oct. 28, which con¬ 
demned in the strongest terms the behaviour of " detachments 
of the II. Army ” and gave tliis as the cause of the enemy success, 
was too simple an explanation, an<l was, moreover, unwise. 
Inevitably, the impression was left that the failure in moral had 
been more widespread than was actually the ctisc. For in the 
whole course of the war no such ctuidid announcement had ever 
been made by any commander on cither si<le; it was assumed, 
especially abroad, that if Cadorna confessed this much there was 
far more that he did not tell. Cadorna wished to arouse both 
army and country to a sense of the situation, and to indicate 
clearly the results of the peace propaganda again.st which he had 
protc.stcd. In Italy the result was good on the whole, for the 
country was stung to a great effort. Hut Cadorna’s open con¬ 
demnation of his soldiers was st rongly resented in many c|uarlers. 

There is no question about the weak resistance of (iTlain units 
in line, nor ran it be denied that other troops, among the re¬ 
serves, became temporarily infected with a spirit that led to what 
many observers likened to a strike. Extreme war-weariness and 
socialist propaganda htid their offspring in these failures. But 
the failures were siioradic only, 'rite stories current at the time 
and long after, of a preconcerte<l agreement for surrender to the 
enemy, have no foundation whatever. The defending troops 
were subjected to a very severe trial and .some of them failed. 
Their failure led to disaster. How far might disa.ster have been 
le.sseiied or averted if tlte preparations for the Austro-Cierman 
attack, iind the actual conduct of the dei'ence, load been different? 

The narrative has drawn attention to certain errors and mis¬ 
understandings which contrilnited to the enemy success. First 
among the.se, in order of time, was the difference of ojanion be¬ 
tween Cadorna and Capello as to the right course to pursue in 
face of the coming .attack. It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that Capello w.as only half-hearted in adopting, and in directing 
his corps commamlers to adopt, the line of action indicated by 
his chief. Whether Ca<lorna or Cajiello was right in idea is a 
question which will remain a subject of eonteiition, though 
Cadoriia’s arguments seem almo.st unanswerable. Tlie point 
is that Capello wouhl .seem to luivc interpreted Cadoriia’s 
instructions as to counter-offensive action in too liberal a fashion, 
influenred, perha[W unconseiou.sly, by his own wish to attempt a 
big counter-stroke. The fact remains that the bulk of the II. 
Army was still aligned for an offensive, and though a complete 
moiiification was impossible, certain changes might have been 
made. The situation of the IV. Corps was esfieri.ally unfavour¬ 
able for defence, the front line iiositionsof the 46th Div. being 
practically untenable. The .Slemc Mrzli po.silion ought to have 
been abandoned for the Flora Selisee line, wliich wa.s as strong 
naturally as the other w.as weak. Despite the weakness of the 
Sleme-Mrzli line, both dominated and enfiladed, despite the 
practical certainty that it rould not be maintained against a 
resolute offensive in force, Ibe enemy attack found a large num¬ 
ber of Italian guns, including many of medium calibre, .stationed 
well in advance of the Fleca-Selisee line. Although various 
commanders had reportci! the .Sleme-Mrzli line indefensible, 
steps which should have followed logietdly had not been taken. 

It is obvious also—after the event—that if the reserves for the 
IV. Corps had been close at hand, on the Stol and higher up the 
Natisone valley, the inrush of the enemy might have been 
stemmed. Such dispositions were dearly desirable, even before 


the event. There was, in fact, a tendency to underestimate tie 
amount of time necessary for the transference of troops from one 
position to another. On the other hand, Cavaciocchi did not 
make the best use of the reserves which he had. Cadoma’s 
efforts had not succeeded in making all of his subordinates grasp 
the principles of defence in depth, or of “ elastic ” defence. It 
was only later that the theories upon which he had for long in¬ 
sisted wore understood and applied. And it may be admitted 
that the tendency to push the infantry too far forward was a 
necessary consequence of the poUcy which had left the guns 
aligned as for an offensive. The failure to hold in strength the 
roads on lioth sides of the Isonzo has never been satisfactorily 
explained. All that can be said is that an attack along these 
roads was apparently unexpected; that it came; and that it had 
much to do with the disaster that followed. It is dear that there 
was iiisutiieient collaboration between the commanders of the 
three corps occupying the front attacked. This was doubtle.ss 
due to the extreme pressure of the days which preceded the 
offensive, and to the many modifications which had to he made 
during these days. But it remains a grave omission. 

The failure of the Italian artillery to carry out the general 
order of counter-preparation expressly given by Cadorna, and 
repeated in no less categorical t erms liy Capello, had an undoubted 
effect upon the course of the battle. 'I'he attacking troops, 
both gunners and infantry, found their task unexpectedly 
lightened by the absence of a heavy return fire upon their bat¬ 
teries, trenches, and zonesof concentration. The Italian infantry, 
waiting under a crushing bombardment, were puzzled and dis¬ 
heartened by the silence of their own guns. '1 his holding of the 
Italian fire, like the failure to appreciate the necessity for de¬ 
fence in depth, is e.\i>lained by the fait that as regards the prac¬ 
tice of defensive tactics the Italians were some two yeais in 
arrears. C.adorna and !i few others had realized the progress 
made in attack mctliods and the necessity of niei'ting them with 
new methods of defence. The realization had not sjireail down- 
waril. 'J'he Italian armies on the Julian front had been so busily 
occupied in attack that they had not worked out the aliplication 
of new defensive methods. They had had no recent praetite in 
meeting an attack on the grand scale. It was this lack of practice, 
no doubt, and a false confidence based on obsolete expcrieiiie, 
which led to the belief that even if the opiening phases of the 
battle were unfavouralde to the defence, there would he ample 
time to reslorc the situation. This spirit was widely evident in 
the disposition of troojis and guns. 

When retreat became inevitable, the prospects might well 
have seemed desperate to those who had to organize it. For the 
army, long used to the war of positions that had been the rule for 
28 months, was in no condition to move. The retreat, with all 
its confusion, its mistakes and its tragedies, remains an astonish¬ 
ing achievement. The resistance whirh followed it, when the 
retiring armies turned and stood at bay on the mountains and on 
Ihe Fiave, was the greatest of Italian victories. (W. Ik. McC.) 

CAPPS, EDWARD (1866- ), Ameriran classital scholar, 

was horn at Jacksonville, Ilk, Dec. 21 1866. He was educated at 
Illinois College (A.B. 1887) and Yale (Fh.D. i8gi). In i8qo he 
was appointed tutor at A'ale. In 1802 he joined the faculty of 
the newly-founded university of Chicago as professor of Greek 
langu.age and literature, remaining such until 1007. In 1003 
lie was special lecturer at Harvard, and during the next two 
years studied at Athens and Halle. During 100(1-7 he was manag¬ 
ing editor of Classkal Philology, in 1007 was elected president 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
and the same year was railed to Prinecton as professor of classics. 
In 1014 he was elected president of the American Philological 
Association, and in 1017 was Turnbull lecturer on poetry at 
Johns Hopkins. In 1018 he was appointed head of the American 
Red Cross eommi.s.sion to Greece with the rank of colonel. In 
igzo he was appointed minister to Grccre, resigning in March 
1021 and returning to Prinecton. A leading authority on the 
Greek theatre, he contributed much to philological journals. 

His works include Thf Stage in the Greek Theatre (i8gi); From 
Homer to Theocritus (irjoi); The Introduction of Comedy into tht 
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City Dtonysia: a Chronological Study in Greek LiUrary History (1903) 
and Four Plays of Menander (1910). Ho was cdilor-in-chief of the 
University of Chicago Decennial Publications, 29 volumes. 

CARINTHIA {sec 5 - 33 < 5 ), a territory of the Austrian Republic, 
is bounded N. by Styria and Salzburg, E. by Yugoslavia and 
Siyxia, S. by Italy and Yugoslavia and W. by Tirol. 

The total area of CariiUhia before the 
Yorld War was 4,005 sq. 111.. and the pop. (in iqro) 306,200 (oo 
per s(i. mile). The term.s of peace deprived Carinthia of Kanal-Thal 
together with 1 arvis and the lead-nnneH of Raibl, which were given 
to Italy; the disjtricl of Seeland, S. of the Karawanken, abandoned 
by Austria; the valley of the Mies with the lead-mincs of Mies and 
Schwarzcnbach and the district surrounding the mouth of the 
Lavanl, which was given to the Southern Slavs. The district of 
larvis had (1910) some 7»7^ inhabitants, of whom 5.700 were 
(icniians. ihe districts given to the Southern Slav slate then had 
17,500 inliabiUnls, of whom 3,200 were (Germans. 

It was arranged th.at the basin of Klagenfiirt should decide its 
future allegiance by plcbi-,cile. 'Phis pleliiscile was taken in two 
distinct zones, the outer (Zone J. or A) of which rcacheti nearly to 
Kiageiii urt, the c.qntal of t he district, and comprised an area ofVj07 
s(j. ni., will) (1910; 7 J, 13S inhabiLints, of whom 31*5 were (ierman; 
tlu* inner (Zone II. or 15 ) included a smaller portion of the district 
ol Klagenhirt, and rompriserl an area of 132 sn. m.. with (1010) 
5K.0(H) inhabitants, of whom t<9-7';„ were (ierman. The voting in 
Zone 1 . resulted, un Oct, 10 1020, in a clioit'c ol allegiaiu'c to Austria 
b> 59 'J /o ol the total voles; Zone J 1 ., tliLTolore, Went Austrian also. 

Jn the ( annlhia of to-day (apart from the two aiiove-ineiilioned 
^'••‘nnan in 1910. Most ol the Slovene population 
is in (lati-J hal. As Zont' I. was oerupied bv the Southern Slavs at 
tile lime of the Auslriau census of 1920, the Lota! luiitiber ol the 
inhabitants of the C annlhia of lo-dav is unasrertained. The portion 
under Auslrun rule in 1920 (inclusive, thcrt'lore. of Zone II.) had 
2()7.~,57 inhabitants (oo per s(j. mile). Jn i<)io the pop. was 2<)(>,(K)1 ; 
in Zone j. 72,138. Allogi'fher. therebire, the present-day ('ariiithia 
had, on Dec. 31 1910, 371,.inhabitants (tot pi-r s(p nille). '1 he 
])opuliition of the <Iisiri<'l whicii (‘sercised the pleluscilc* was in njio 
93',^ ■'» boinan (. athulic and (e5*’«j Evangeli('al. Plu* pnt)H)rtion of 
males to females w.ts as 10992; in 1920, however, the propor¬ 
tion was ns i.(Kio to i,oh7, 

hur administrative purposes Carinthia ha.s been divided into 
seven di.stricts and an autonomous city-the capital. Kl.igetifurl 
(jjo]). 20,1 It in 1920). Ollier important fil.ircs are X'illach (pop. 
21.89O); Si. \eil, until 151X the capital ol Carinthia (pop. 5.927); 
WollsiuTg (pop. 5,808); .Spittal (iiop. 4,406) and lUeiliorg (pop. 
2,81)1). Jn ihi: Kiecioral Zone I. are Volkcrinarkt (pop. in 1910 
2,631) and Oiierferlach (]>op. in 1910 3,104). 

ullurr.—in the C arinthia of to-day (with ihe exception of the 
hlcctornl Zone I.) 8*69ol the soil was unproductive in 1900. Of 
lheproduclnearensi 5 -o'’.,conw,istcdof arable, o-4‘’., gardens, ji";, 
nn'adowlaiid, 25*I grazing land (mostly high-lvlng), 47*7'/;, woo<l- 
lands (moslly coniferous). StcK'k-raising is well developed imt 
bullored severely during ilie W oild War. In 1918 there were i64.3(.Ki 
head of cattle (of which 60.501 were milch cows) and 97,766 swme 

The C arimhian breeds ol cattle (La\'anrtnler and Molltaler) and 
oi horses are greatly prized. Hee culture, in conjunction with the 
ciilliv.ilion ol buckwheat, is actively pursued. 

^ Minvruls. —Hie mineral wealth is still iioleworlhy, notwith.stand- 
ing the loss of important mining districts, d’he gold-mines of Tauern 
an* not worked. C opper and atUiniony ores are bring mined but 
are not smelled locally. On the other hand, the output of lead 
(i 2 ,()(JO tons in 1915* Of o^’er 92% ol th(? wliulc present output of 
Austria) and zinc (^(X) tons, or 54');, of the whole output) ores is 
important in the Gaih'l'haler Alps, rsp,-ually in IMeil.erg and 
Krenth. Since the Raibl mines fell to Italy and thn.se of Mies ami 
Schwar/enbach to Yugoslavia, Bleiherg has regained its importance 
as ilie chiel lead-mining centre in Austria. Consequently ita prud- 
uct^s of lead and lead colours (white and red lead) are ron.siderable. 

Ihe iruiMidning indii.stry, which was once widespread, is now 
active only at Hutlenbcrg. at the foot of the Saua 4 >e. The ore 
raised (in 1915 98,000 tons, or 5 % of the whole output of Austria) is 
Ciirried away from Carinthia to be smelled elsewhere, l.ignite 
{Braunkolilt') is found in many parts of Carinthia, especially in 
Lavant-1 hal; the output of this, however, was in 1915 only 84,000 
tons, or 3 /o of the whole Au.strian output. 

Munujaefurt'i .—Carinthia is richly endowed with water-power; 
but, in spite of that, its indu.stries are inconsiderable. The nio.st 
important are the mnnufaclure of scythes (Himmclberg). the 
ironworks of Kcrlach ami Feistritz, the small-arms factory at 
I'erlach, all kinds of lead-ware, some paper and some woollen fac¬ 
tories (Viktring) and machinery (Briickl). Klagenfurt and Wolf.s- 
berg «are busy centres of tlm weaving industries and also of the 
munufacture of and trade in articles in jiroducts of wood—notably 
ceIlulo.se, hgnine and pasteboard. 

Communications .—Since the opening of the. Tauern and Kara¬ 
wanken lines, Villach has become an important railway centre, being 
at the mterseclion of the Salzburg-Trie.ste-VieutiQ-Venice and Mar- 
burg-rranzensfeste (Hungary-Tirol) railways. 
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See Norbert Krebs, LSndtrkundt ier Sslerreuhischen Alpen 
(l 9 > 3 ). “ Das Klagenfurtcr Becken,” Geographische Zeitschrifi 
(1909); Martin Wutte, Germans and Slovenes in Carinthia (1918), 
Das Kdrntner Abstimmungsgebiet (1920); Franz Heritsch, "Die 
bstcrrcichischcn unii deutschen Alpen," Ilandbuck der regionaUn 
Geologic (vol. ii., part 5, 1915); Victor Conrad, KUmatographie von 
Karnlen (1913). 

CARLISLE. GEORGE JAMES HOWARD, gra Earl of (1843- 
iQii) (see 5.341), died in London Ajiril 161911. He was succeeded 
by his son, Charles James Stanley Howard (b. 1867), well known 
as a Unionist politician under the name of Viset. Morpeth. 
The 10th earl died Jan. 20 1912, and was succeeded by Ids son, 
George Josslyn L’Kslrange Howard (b. 1805). 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW (1837-1919), American “ captain of in¬ 
dustry ’’ and philanthropist (see 5.364), died at Lenox, Mass., 
Aug. II iqig. His ifle.tls are shown by his benefactions and are 
best described by describing them. In 1910 he gave $10,000,000 
for establishing an Endowment for International Peace, “ to 
hasten the abolition of international war, the foulest blot upon 
our civilization.” This Endowment was planned to encourage 
studies in economics, liistory and international law so that mis- 
undcnslandings of pi-ojilcs be av'erted by increasing their knowl¬ 
edge of one another. .After America entered the World War 
(1017) ihc Endowment gathered much international information 
and furnished it for use at tlie I’caee Conference. In 1910, the 
I’an-.Ameriean Union building erected in Wasliingloii by Carne¬ 
gie at a cost of $850,000 was dedii.aled. In 1911 he cstablUshed 
his last and large.st endow'ment, the Carnegie Corp. of New 
\ork, and before his death placed in its charge $125,000,000 
lo be uscmI for jiromoting civilization in wbatever way seems best 
to the trustees. 'J'bc variety of its activities is illustrated by the 
following: Ameriean Ked Cross ($1,500,000); Knights of Col¬ 
umbus War Work Kund (.$250,000); Y.M.C.A. War Work Fund 
($250,000); A .W.C.A. War W ork Fund ($100,000); Library 
Buildings in Army Cantonments ($520,000); .Study of Mcthod.s of 
Amcrieanization {$204,c>(x>); Kational Kescareh Council ($5,420,- 
000); Church Pension Func] (nearly $325,000), and Simplified 
Spelling Board ($110,000). In 1013 the Hague Peace Palace, 
given by Carnegie and costing $i,5oo,o<ao, was dedicated. Some 
of the best known gifts in addition 10 the above mentioned are: 
The Carnegie In.stitute of Pittsburgh, nearly $29,000,000; the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, $22,300,000; the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission, $10,500,000; the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, $29,250,000; the Carnegie 
U.K. Tru.st, $io,ooo,cx)o; tlie Scottish liniversiiies Tnist, $10,- 
ocao.ooo; the Dunfermline Trust, $3,750,000; the Simplified 
Spelling Board, $250,000; the Church Peace Union, $2,025 ,ckx). 
By the close of 1918 he had erected 2,811 library buildings 
(1,946 U.S..A.; 660 Great Britain and Indand; 156 Canada; 
40 elsewhere) at a ro.st of more than $6o,caoo,ooo. He had 
provided 7,680 church organs throughout the world, costing 
more than $6,000,000. To the Carnegie U.K. Trust, founded in 
1013, he transferred the eliarge of all his c.xisting and future 
benefactions other than university benefactions in the United 
Kingdom. He gave the trustees a wide discretion, and they have 
inaugurated a policy of fitmucing rural library schemes rather 
than erecting library buildings, and of assisting the musical 
education of the people rather than granting organs to churches. 
In his win he provided that after certain enumerated bequest.s 
the residue of his estate (his family having already been provided 
for) should jiass to the Carnegie Coriioration. Apjiraisa) of the 
estate, smaller than h.ad been c.stimated, was made in 1921 and 
showed a net value of $ 22 , 88 o,cx 30 . Since according to the law 
of New York only half of an e.state can be a.ssignecl as public 
bequests in case husband, wife, parent, or child survive, the 
residue passing lo the Carnegie Corp. was less than $11,000,000. 
Before his death Carnegie had made public gifts, including those 
mentioned above, amounting to $350,000,000. If he did not die 
poor, as he claimed every man should, he at least had given away 
all but a relatively small portion of his wealth. 

His Autobiography ap-s'arcxl in 1920. 

CARNOCK, ARTHUR NICOLSON, ist Baron (1849- ). 

British diplomatist, was born in London Sept. 19 1849, the son 
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of Admiral Sir Frederick William Erskinc Hamilton Nicolson, 
loth Bart. (1815-QQ). He was educated at Rugby and Brascnose 
College, Oxford, and in 1R70 entered the h'oreign Office, where he 
was for some time assistant private secretary to Lord Granville. 
In 1874 he was attacheil to the British Embassy in Berlin, and 
after occupying a succession of minor diplomatic posts became 
in 1RR5 chargt d’ajjairrs at Teheran. From 1888 to 181)3 he was 
consul-general at Budapest, in 18174 secretary of embassy at 
Constantinople, from 1804 to 1805 agent in Bulgaria, and from 
i8qs to 1004 minister in Morocco. In 1890 he succeeded his 
father as nth baronet. In 1005 Sir Arthur Nicolson was sent as 
ambassador to Russia, where he remained until 1010, and in the 
latter year returned to the Foreign Office, being until 1016, 
when he retired, permanent Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
He received the K.C.I. 1 ’ 1 . in 1888, the K.C. 11 . in loor, the G.C.- 
V.O. in 1905, and the G.C.M.G. in iqo6. He was raised to the 
peerage on his retirement, and took the title of Baron Carnock. 
He published in 1873 a History of the German Constitution. 

CAROLUS-DURAN [C’uarlks Attoustk Emile Durand] 
(1837-1917), French painter {see. 5.381*), died in I’aris Feb. 18 
1917. 

CARPATHIANS. BATTLES OF THE, 1916.— In Jan. 191.5 the 
E. flank of the continuous battle-front in the Carpathians lay 
around Baligrod. Farther to the F. as far as the Rumanian 
frontier, the Austro-Hungarian High Command had so far 
succeeded in preventing any Russian penetration into Hun¬ 
gary by means of measures improvised to meet the immediate 
perils such as the use of Landsturm and volunteers. All these 
means, however, no longer sufficed. 


although the concealment of the concentration, which had to be 
carried out by means of a railway system of low efficiency, needed 
the utmost care and precaution. General Brussilov, at all events, 
spoke of the “whole position” being in jeopardy, in an order 
issued after the Austro-German offensive opened on Jan. 23. 

West of the Czeremcha road 4 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions 
of the III. Austrian Army were to pin to their ground 5 Russian 
infantry and i cavalry divisions. f)n the E. flank Gen. von 
Borocvic had ii infantry and 2J cavalry divisions* against 9 
Russian infantry and 4 cavalry divisions; Gen. von Linsingen 6 
infantry and 2 cavalry divisions® against one Russian infantry 
and 2 Cossack divisions, and Gim. von I’flanzer-Baltin 6 infantry 
and one cavalry divisions against 2 to 3 Russian infantry divi¬ 
sions Reichswehr and 2 Cossack divisions. The Russian effective 
strengths were certainly the greater, but the Central Powers 
hoped despite all difficulties to keep the attack going. They were 
undeceived; and the battle in the Carpathians actually dragged 
on for some three anil a half months. 

After the Austro-Gcrmans had opened their operations with 
brilliant initial successes, the winter became, as it were, an ally 
of their adversiiries, and so confined the scope of operations that 
the Russians succeeded in taking timely counter-measures. The 
temperature fell 13“ F. below zero, and as the troops were operat- 
ingalmost entirely in the open, exposed to all the severity of the 
weather—and that without relief—sickness and frost-bite soon 
took a heavier toll even than battle casualties, and the divisions 
had too few men to fdl their battle sectors, which in any case 
were very wide. In view of the extent of the area of attack, the 
I divisions had, almost without exception, to attack in a single 



The security of Hungary and the relief of Przemysl were to be 
effected by an attack on a broad front across the Carpathians, 
which, if successful, would develop into a flank attack on a large 
scale against the whole Russian battle-line. In this operation 
there were to take part: the army group of Gen. Freiherr von 
Pflanzer-Baltin, from the Rumanian frontier to E. of Wyszkdw; 
the German Southern Army, under Gen. von Linsingen (Aus¬ 
trian and German troops); thence to E. of the Uzsok pass; the 
reenforced right wing of the III. Army, under Gen. vrai Boroevid, 
thence to the Czeremcha road. 

Success depended largely on the vehemence of the blow and on 
the Russians being surprised. This surprise was in fact secured, 
* These figures indicate the volume 1 


line. After the melting away of their offensive energy no reserves 
were left for the continuance of the advance; after every action 
the strength of the troops, tried as they were by adverse circum¬ 
stances, grew weaker; by Jan. 27 the HI. Army was no longer 
in a portion to continue the offensive, and between Feb. 5 and 8 
the Southern Army was in the same ca.se. According to the 
unanimous conviction of both leaders and men the attack had 
literally “ stuck fast in the snow,” and thenceforward the battle 
became a defensive one. The Russians on the 26th had replied 

* Ten infantry divisions, 2 infantry brigades, 2 cavalry divisions 
and one Landsturm Hussar brigade. .... 

® Five infantry divisions, 2 infantry brigades, 2 cavalry divisions. 

id page number of the previous article. 
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by a countcr-offi'nsivc W. of tlic Mozblaborcz railway, and from 
the 28th onwards this spread eastwards. 

The Southern Army managed to hold its hard-won gains; the 
III. Army K. of Wola-AIidi<nva still contrived to dcfimd Hun¬ 
gary in (lalicia behind the Upper San and on the hills N. and W. 
of Cisna; but the pressure of hostile masses (some too,000 strong) 
astride the Mezdltiborcr, railway and in the Hukla valley forced 
it back towards the Hungarian plains to the line Wola-Michowa, 
Stropko, upper course of the Ondava. 

The arrival on the 8th of the XVII. Corps from the IV. Army 
and the VIII. from the Serbian theatre brought some relief. The 
XVII. Corps came into line VV. of the VIl.; of the VUI., the one 
division (the 21st Landwchr) was sent to the X. Corps, the other 
(the pth) to the XIX. and XVIII. Corps which were most in 
need of assistance. After the arrival of these fresh force.s, (!en. 
von Boroevic commenced on Feb. 10 an attempt to recover the 
lost ground at Mezolaborcz. This did not prosper, as the Rus.sians 
here and in the Dukla valley, strongly reenforced, poured ever- 
fresh masses into the attack. The position of the III. Army grew 
daily more serious. 

Meanwhile Gen. von Pflanzcr-Baltin’s army group suc¬ 
ceeded, in a scries of continuous actions from Jan. 31 to Feb. 20, in 
bearing its standards victoriously through the Bukovina and 
S.K. Galicia as far as Stanislau. Its Eastern group (three 
divisions) had liberated the Bukovina and then moved by way 
of Kolomca to the N.W. in order to join the Western group 
(three divisions) which had advanced along the Marmarossziget- 
Kolomea railway and north-westwards to Nadworna. The 
Russians, despite their violent counter-attacks, had by the 17th 
been defeated at Kolomea and their group, fighting stubbornly 
at Nadworna, was compelled by the increasing pressure on its 
flank to fall back towards Stanislau on the igth. This town was 
occupied on the 20th by the main body of Pflanzer-Baltin’s com¬ 
mand, which hart been refinforced on the 17th by two cavalry 
divisions; meanwhile the left wing on the Lomnica wheeled in 
towards Dolina in order from the rear to open up for the Southern 
Army the issue from the mountains. Already, however, the 
concentration N. and W. of Stanislau of powerful Russian forces— 
the leading troops of Lechitski’s IX. Army—made it evident 
that the Russians were here preparing a counter-offensive. The 


well-developed railway system in Galicia facilitated the rapid 
recnforcemimt of the Rus.sian eastern wing. With this the Aus¬ 
trian higher command was unable to compete successfully, for 
on the mountain railway by Marmarossziget only three divi.sions 
(5th from the I. Army, XI. Corps from tlie III. Army) could be 
brought up by tile early days of March. 

It was this circumstance, and the limited time during which 
the fortress of J’rzemysl could hold out, which had meanwhile 
determined the Austrian higher command, in spite of the experi¬ 
ences of winter in the Cari)athians, to assemble behind the right 
wing of the III. .Army the forces made available by the weakening 
of the Rus.sian forces in Poland and the fortifying of positions 
there, although here none but a frontal attack was possible, and 
although to the Austrian higher command the offensive of the 
Pflanzer-Baltin array group seemetl to promise the most decisive 
rc.sult. Since, however, a direct su7)port of this group was 
impossible within the necessary time limit, the plan was to divert 
by a new attack over the Carpathians, such strong Rus.sian forces 
as to enable the eastern wing to continue the offensive. 

The Southern Army was reenforced by the German 4th Infan¬ 
try Division. In order to build up the II. Army behind the right 
wing of the III., from Feb. 6 onward three divisions (27th Inf. 
Div.andIV. Corps—31st and32d Inf.Div.) werewithdrawnfrom 
Poland and the 41st and half the 3Rth Honved Divisions from 
West Galicia. On Feb. 15 Gen. von Bohm-Ermolli took over the 
command of these forces, together with the eastern half of the 
in. Army (Szurraay’s group, con.sisting of the V., XVIII. and 
XIX. Corps) which numbered 60,700 rifles. 

The left wing of the II. Army as now constituted was fighting 
with its last reserves of strength. The troops were exhausted 
almost to the point of collapse by continuous fighting and the 
severities of the weather. The Russian divisions, on the other 
hand, were in a better position in that they could usually allow 
two regiments to rest while two others attacked. It was only 
owing to the most strenuous exertions that the Austro-Hungarian 
troops succeeded, without reliefs, in holding the crests and pre¬ 
venting the successive waves of the Russian assault from sweep¬ 
ing away the thin line of defence. Again and again reserves 
drawn from the front itself came to the support of the points 
roost in danger, a process which exhausted the strength of the 
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troops, who never hiici any rest, and led to a lamentable inter¬ 
mixture of the various units. 

The eommander of the 11 . Army, whose first rare xvas the 
consolidation of his line by means of reserves, jiroposeil to assem¬ 
ble his reeiiforcements serretly around Cisna, thence, in con¬ 



junction with the Ill. Army’s right wing to strike in the direction 
of Wola-Miehowa, and immediately afterwards to deliver with 
his concentrated forces a crushing blow northwards from both 
sides of Haligrod. The attack on VVola-Michowa was intended to 
recapture bupkow station, the junction of a narrow-gauge railway 
running behind the front of the 11 . Army.‘ The recovery of this 
line would considerably facilitate the supplying of that army, the 
bulk of which was dependent on a single practicable road, of 
which the condition had alarmingly deteriorated owing to the 
unusually early thaw. Meanwhile it was no longer possible to 
ignore the urgent need of support for the VV. wing of the army. 
On l''cb. 16 the ifi.ooo men of the XIX. Corps on this flank 
were faced by 28,000 Russians, and a division had to be 
brought into line on the 20th, and another on the a.^rd.’’ Not 
only was the opportunity of surprising the enemy lost, but they 
were allowed still further time to take counter-measures by the 
postponement of the Austrian attack on account of the londi- 
tion of the roads. 

The critical position of I’rzemysl and the continuing concen¬ 
tration of the, iX. Russian Army facing the Austrian E. flank 
induced the Austrian high command to press for an immediate 
offensive, d’he Russians had also detached troops from the IX. 
Army (II. Cav, Corps and nth Div.) to strengthen Lechitski’s 
army, and the transference thither of other forces from the 
Nidu front (XVII. Corps, 3rd and 3Sth llivs.) was also probable. 
In view of the disposition of the railways the only po.ssible 
method of assisting rflanzer-baltin’s army group wa.s for the II. 
Army to attract to its own sector, by means of an early attack, 
as many hostile troops as possible. This course would comsidcr- 
ably increase the difficulties of the II. Army, the special task 
of which was the relief of Rrzemysl; but its considerable numer¬ 
ical superiority over its enemies seemed to the Central Powers 
to afford a prospect of success. South of the Vistula there stood 
305 Russian divisions (exclusive of those investing Przcmysl) as 
against 40 Austrian and German rlivisions; though many of the 
Austrian divisions had, it is true, been reduced to little more 
than the strength of infantry regiment.s. Every attempt was 
made to assemble superior forces in the decisive sector, from 
the Dukla pass to E. of Cisna. In the first few days of March, 
17 divisions could be opiwsed to 7 or 8 Russian divisions, if 
the reenforcements sent to the II. Army were utilized on the 
W. wing. In addition, one division from the IV. and one from 
the I. Army ’ were used here, bringing up the total of fresh divi- 

’ From R. to W., V., XVIIl. and XIX. Corps and later IV. Corps. 

’ 41st Honved Div. on F'cb. 20; 27th Diy. on the 23rd. 

* 13th Landwchr and 14th Divs. respectively. 


sions to six- and a half. The remainder were in many cases dead 
tired. Under these conditions the offensive of the III. Army 
which wics ordered at the same time could hardly l)e very effec¬ 
tive, and the main burden of the fighting fell to the II. Army. 

Misfortune pursued it, however, from the first. The peril of 
Przcmysl necessitated working to a time limit and in other ways 
exercised a powerful influence on decisions taken. The increasing 
difliculty in the matter of supplies led to the opening of the attack 
on Feb. 27, before the concentration was complete, and to the 
choice of the direction of Haligrod for tlic line of attack as iieing 
“ the shortest road to Przemysl ”; while the action planned against 
Lupkdw was in the end aliandoiied owing to the loss of time in¬ 
volved. The Russians, entrenched in their strong snow fortresses, 
were able continually to bring up ri-en fore cm cuts strong enough 
to deny to the group under Gen. von Terszstyansky, advancing 
astride the Haligrod road, that decisive initial suercss which later 
experience in war has shown to lie so important in attempts to 
bn-ak through thi- enemy’s line. 

Immediately after the opening of the offensive, the tempera¬ 
ture sank once more to 13° I'k lielow zero. The troops lost heavily 
from this cause and also from Ihc methods of combat adopted; 
tlicsc latter were conditioned mainly liy the necessity of bringing 
speedy help to tlie garrison of I’rzcmysl, and tlie universal idea 
that this must lie achieved at all costs led too often to massed 
infantry attacks against liarlied wire without sufTieii-nt artillery 
preparation. A wei-k harl elapsed and no ground had been giiined 
beyond the initial advance of 10 m. in depth astride the Haligrod 
road. On March 5 the High Comm.and therefore ordered a gen¬ 
eral attai k along the whole Carpathian front, 'i'he .S. wing of the 
IV. Army* was toadvanee on tlie bth liy Gorlire in the direction 
Ja.sl(>-Zmigrod. 'I'his had already lieen recognized liy tlie Aus¬ 
trian higher commaiiil as the weakest sjiot in tlie Russian line, 
but even now it had not sufficient forces avail.'dilc to cnalile it to 
make full use of this knowledge. The attack was delayed till the 
8th, and succeeded in pinning the Ru.ssian forces to their grounil; 
parts of von Woyrseh’s army detachment and tlie IX. German 
Army attacked N. of the Vistula with the same objeel lielwecn 
March 6 and 0. 

During the next few days the III. and Southern Armies carried 
out no imporlaiil operations. I'he 11. ,^rmy attacked with all 
its forces along the whole of its front, between March 5 and to. 
In spite of this the Russians, liy the loth, had succeeded in 
liringing into action forces equal to those of their assailants; 
they were able—with the advantage of strong mountain posi¬ 
tions—to oppo.se to the 112,000 rifles of the II. Army about 
the same number. On the decisive W. wing they had from 21,000 
to 28,000 fresh rifles in reserve as against 13,000 fre.sh Aus¬ 
trian rifles.” This was decisive, fur tlie II. Army was by now 



completely exhausted. Its losses between March i and 15 
amounted to 51,000 men (over a third of its total strength on 
March i).® ff'wo-thirds of these casualties—855 officers and 

* Lt.-Field-Marshal von Arz's group. 

‘14th'Div. 

'Total strength on March i, inclusive of divisions still en rffuU: 
148,850. 
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37.20,') other ranks'—had been suffered by Terzslyinsky’sKroup, 
only some 70,000 stroiip. 

The offensive of the II. Army culminated on March 10. The 
Russian counter-offensive,' commoncinK on the nth with a 
flank attack by \Vola Mi(liowa, checked the attack astride the 
lialiKrod road, and on the 14th it had to be abandoned as hopeless. 

The offensive wedRe of the II, .\rmy had acted as a magnet to 
some 55 Russian divisions. AmonR these w'ere the 35th and ,trd 
Divs. so that the object of relieving the pressure on Pflanzer- 
Haltin’s front had been arhieved, 

ticneral I.eehitski had commenced his offensive against this 
group with four corps on Feb. zS, and the Austrian right wing, 
outnumbered, had fallen bark, lighting stubbornly, to N. of 
Obertyn. Thanks to the timely arriviil on March 4 of the XI. 
Corps from the IV. Army, Pflanzer.Balltn's troops succeeded in 
holding their new front, although the Russians had by the loth 
advanced in N. Hukovina as far as the Pruth. On M.arrh 18 
their offensive against the Austrian F.. wing came to a standstill. 

The relief of i’rzemysl had thus proved impossible. However, 
in order to assist the garrison in its attempt to cut its way out, by 
holding fast as many Russian troops as possible, a striking force 
was assembled, despite all obst.arlcs, on the F, wing of the II. 
.\rmy. There could be however no question of coiiperating with 
the garrison, as the sortie attempted on the toHi broke down 
while still within the fortress area, all stocks of food being ex¬ 
hausted; a capitulation was signed on the 22nd after all war 
material had been as far as possible destroyed. 

The failure of the attempts to relieve Przcmysl much dis¬ 
couraged the Austrian troops, particularly those of the II. Army. 
'I'heir endurance and self-sacrilicc, however, were not entirely' in 
vain. The attention of the Grand Duke Nicholas had been so 
riveted on the danger threatening him to the S. of Przemysl that 
he lost sight of the duty of coojierating with the Western Allies 
of Ru.ssia, and decided to attempt a break-through into Hungary 
with the forces now assembled to the S. of Przemysl. This was 
(juite in accordance with the wishes of the Austrian and German 
high commands, which up to that time had sought to defend 
Germany by continuous attacks in the Carpathians. The strong 
Ru.ssian forces now directed against Hungary were being enticed 

* Killed and wounded . . . 340 officers 17,210 other ranks 

Sick . . 41,S " li.ogS 

Prisoners..ti “ I,ig4 

Missing.“ 7,70.3 " 

Total.855 officers 37,205 other ranks 

»,r, 54 % of the total strength. 

’ 25,000 Russians against 17,400 rifles of the XIX. Corps. 


into a region where in winter, as had recently been provetl, full 
advantage could not be taken of superiority of numbers, a superi¬ 
ority easier in the circumstances to destroy than to maintain. 

The last great attempt of the Russians to break through 
began on March 20 with an onslaught of unexampled violence 
against the. whole front of the 111 . Army, which, despite all it 
could do, was gnulually forced farther back in the direction of 
Hungary. Units of the IV, Army’ arrinng on the 28th to reen¬ 
force the left wing brought the attackers to a stand; but against 
the centre and right of the army the Russians continued their 
attacks with ever-fresh forres, and it was obvious that their 
objeet was to break through towards Varanno and Homonna, 
the most northerly points of the Hungarian plain. This caused 
the utmost anxiety to the II. Army command. As early .as the 
2,3rd a gap existeil between the left flank of that army and the 
retreating right of the 111., and although, itself heavily pressed, 
the II. Army had no option but to put in some march battalions* 
to till it. Again on the 2&th, at a time when its own front was 
weakening rajiidly, the army dispatched a rombined brigade'’ 
from its W. wing, and one infantry® and one cavalry brigade’ 
from its E. wing to the III. Army. (The infantry were sent back 
Inter.) Any further successes against the right of the 111 . 
Army mu.st have seriously menaced the position of the 11 . Army 
stationed N. of the frontier ridge. On the 27th, accordingly, the 
.army comma.iid proposed a voluntary withdrawal; but tlie high 
commaml. which throughout these days of dire peril still held 
firmly to its offensive projects, refused its assent, ns the blocking 
of the Laborez valley by the German Beskiden Corps* (4th Ger¬ 
man Div. of the Southern Army, 25th Res. Div. of the IX. 
Army, 35th Res. Div. of Woyrsch's group) had been begun. 

Meantime, however, the Russians at the end of March had 
driven the II, Army to retreat. The system of constantly patch¬ 
ing the front with troops withdrawn from other sectors was no 
longer possible, in view' of the fact that the enemy’s attacks were 
now simultaneous all along the army line. The lack of good roads 
prevented these reserves arriving in time or in sufficient num¬ 
bers to gain isolated successes. The Russians, being superior in 
numbers, were able to seize the opportunity afforded by the 
withdrawal of reserves from the centre of the II. Army at Cisna 
to drive in its front in that sector. Here they seriously menaced 

* Farts of the 26th Landwelir and 8th Div. 

* Col. Biffl 9 combined brigade. 

* Lt -Field-Marshal Martiny'a combined brigade. 

* 128th Honved Brigade. 

’ ist Landsturm Hussar Brigade. 

“ Beskiden, i.e. the range of the Carpathians separating East 
Galicia from Hungary. 
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the single practicable road, by which alone a deliberate with¬ 
drawal could be carried out by the Austrians. The situation 
being now critical, the II Army command on April i gave the 
order for a retreat, The sorely tried II Army had to fall bark 
in one bound between April 2 and 4 to the line Patakofalu - 
Nagypolany-N.of Virava, to the S. of the Carpathian ridge;only 
Szurmay’s group, detached to the Southern Army, was to hold 
the Uzsok pass on the crest itself. 

The effect of this surrender of the main ridge was not only to 
shorten the Austrian front, but also to utilize the mountains, 
hitherto an impediment to their operations, as an ol)Stacle 
against the Russians and improve the internal situation of the 11 . 
.\rmy (practicable roads and billeting facilities right up close 
behind the front 1 . The Russians did not molest the with¬ 
drawal; indeed when it began they were endeavouring with the 
forces set free by the fall of Przemysl to break through in the 
Laboreza valley. The attack fell on the battered X. Corps, 
which wiis .slowly pressed back; the gate of Hungary seemed on 
the point of being forced. Fortunately for the Central Powers, 
the German Beskiden Corps arrived just at the right moment to 
close it again in concert with the X. Corjjs, in the “ Ivislerbattlc ” 
(March 2 to 5). While the II. Army was fidling back over the 
frontier ridge on the 3rd, the prcs.sure in the Faborczti valley 
was ehecked; on the 4th the Russians lost ground, and by the 
5th the situation had been restored. 

The Grand Duke now extended Ids attack on both flanks, but 
in vain. The Ill. Army repulsed all the mass attacks of the 
enemy, and by April o the great battle on its front, which had 
continued without interruption since March 20, came to an end. 
On the II. Army front the Russians suffered considerably from 
cold and hardship in the inbospitjtble mountain country and were 
compelled to halt to reorganize their lines of communication, so 
that they could only follow- up the II. Army slowly, and had to 
leave much of their artillery behind. The II. Army was therefore 
allowed time to dig itsr-lf in and bring up enough troops to hold 
its cho.scn line of resistance. Better weather (sunny days, and 
night temperatures of only 23° F.) did much to improve the 
condition of the troops. 

As the roads became better, the main weight of the Russian 
attack was transferred to the left wing (astride the Telepdcz 
road near that place). This, the last serious offensive against the 
II. Army front, was finally repulsed on the i3lh after a fresh 
division ‘ from the IV. Army had been put into line. Despite the 
most desperate efforts, the Russians failed during the following 
elays to secure any further success. Their last gain of ground was 
the capture of the hotly contested height of Kozialataon the 17th; 
a series of unsuccesslul ,\ustrian counter-strokes prolonged the 
fighting till the 20th, when the consolidation of the opposing 
fronts and the mutual exhaustion of the combatants ended it. 

Only on the E. wing of the army, which had roiiperatcd with 
Szurmay’s hard-pressed troops of the Southern Army at the 
beginning of April in the defence of the Uzsok pass, was there 
still considerable activity. The Russians repeatedly assailed the 
pass and the Upper Ung valley from N.W., N. and N.E., between 
April 21 and 26, but were held off hy the united efforts of Szur- 
may's group and the E. wing of the II. Army. The railway, 
which had only been repaired after great difficulty, remained 
available for use during the spring offensive. 

Elsewhere the Southern Army front remained on the whole 
unchanged. After some weeks of sapping the hotly contested 
Zwinin ridge was stormed on the oth, and the Ostryonthezsth 
by the Stryj detachment (detached E. wing of Brussilov's army, 
4th Div.). Pflanzer-Baltin’s group, reinforced in March by 
three cavalry divisions, also held its old positions in Galicia; 
it had once more driven the Russians from the northern Bukovina 
although the IX. Army in its front had been increased to 8 
infantry and gi cavalry divisions, and 7 re.serve brigades. 

The character of the battle in the Carpathians, which 
stemmed the Rus.sian advance southwards, is shown by the 
figures given in tabular form in the following statement, which 
was issued by the Austrian high command on April 20. 

‘ The 51 St Honved Div. 
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Army. 

Front¬ 

age 

Rifle Strength (incl. cavalry). 

German X. Army 

85 miles 

79,000 against 180,000 Russians’ 

■ Vlll. 

.S6 " 

45,000 

“ 124,000 


Gallwitz’ Army. 

02 " 

139,000 

" 304,000 

<4 

(»erinanIX.Anny 

72 " 

104,000 

“ 196,000 

14 

Wovrsch's Army 

58 » 

84.000 

" 90,000 

44 

Austrian I. Army, 

44 " 

57,000 

** 50,000 

44 

•' IV. " 

72 ** 

108,000 

“ 100,000 

44 

111. “ 

4H “ 

110,000 

* '• 106,000 

41 

“ 11. 

38 “ 

90,000 

“ 115,000 

44 

Southern Army 
Pflaiizor-liallin’s 

bfl 

85,000 

120,000 

44 

Group 

92 “ 

100,000 J 

" 155,000 


Total 

720 miles 

1,001,000 

against 1,540,000 

Russians 


The positive objective twice attempted by the Central Powers, 
the relief of Przemysl, was not achieved. 'J'heir negative aims 
were, however, succc.ssfully accomplished; the Russians were 
prevented from attacking Germany, and their attempted inva¬ 
sion of Hungary was also frustrated. Finally the gradual melting 
away of the best elements of the old Imperial Russian Army was 
one ])rominent cause of the great successes of the Central Powers 
during the spring offensive. (K. M.) 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BOYD (1841-1018), English divine, 
was born at Liverpool March 26 1841, the .son of the Rev. Henry 
Carpenter, incumbent of St. Michael’s, Liverpool. He was 
educated at the Royal Institution school, Liverpool, and at 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1864, 
being ordained the same year. He earned a great reputation as 
an eloquent preacher, and in 1882 became a canon residentiary 
of Windsor, two years later being made bishop of Ripon. He 
resigned his .see in igii, and was made canon and later sub-dean 
of Westminster. He died in London Oct. 20 igiS. 

CARR, JOSEPH WIUIAM COMYNS (i84g-igi0), EngUsh 
art critic and dramatist, was born in London March i 1840, his 
father being a member of an old Cumberland yeoman family. 
Educatc-d at the university of London, he was called to the bar 
in i86q, but soon became a writer of art criticism for the Pall 
Mall Gazette and, after 1875, editor of L'Arl. He also founded 
and edited the English Illustrated Magazine, and was associated 
with Charles Halle in the founding of the New Gallery, an off¬ 
shoot from the Grosvenor Gallery, in 1888. In his later years 
he engaged in theatric.il enterprises, and he was the adapter, 
alone or in collaboration, of a good many plays, notably Hardy's 
Far from the Madding Crowd (1882) and the version of King 
Arthur produced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum theatre in 
i8q 5. He published Some Eminent Victoriutts (igo8) ami Coast¬ 
ing Bohemia (1014), both containing reminiscences of his own 
early life and the people he had known. He died in London 
Dec. 12 1916. 

See J. Comyns Carr; Stray Memories, by his wife (1920). 

CARRANZA, VENUSTIANO (1850-1920), Mexican revolu¬ 
tionary and president, was born Dec. 29 1850, at Cuatro Ciene- 
gas, Coahuila. He was educated in the Ateneo Fuentes at Saltillo 
and in the Escucla Nacional Preparatoria iit Mexico City. De¬ 
fective eyesight prevented a legal career for which he had si udied. 
Entering politics, he became presidente municipal of Cuatro 
Cienegas in 1887. In 1893 he and his brother Emilio led a revolt 
against the repeated candidacy of Garcia Galfin for the state 
governorship, and they succeeded in inducing President Diaz 
to name General Muzquiz as governor. Carranza was first elected 
senator suplente (alternate) for Coahuila for 1900-2. On the 
death of the proprietary Ortiz de Montellanos, he took his seat 
Ai>til 5 iQoi. He was elected proprietary senator for 1904-8, 
and again for 1908-12, but served only until Dec. 15 1910. In 
the position of senator he was amenable to the control of Diaz. 
In 1909 he became candidate for the state governorship in op¬ 
position to the wishes of the central Government. In the follow¬ 
ing year he joined the Madero revolution, serving as a member of 
the Junta Revolucionaria at San Antonio, Texas. Madero made 

’Infantry divisions reckoned as being 14,000 rifles, cavalry divi¬ 
sions as 2,000 sabres. 

•Including Austrian reenforcements arrived since April 15. 
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him chief of the military division of Coahuila, Nuevo L£on, 
and Taraaulipas and later Minister of War in his provisional 
Cabinet. In this position he organized Madero’s army. After 
the triiunph of the revolution he returned to Coahuila and as¬ 
sumed the governorship, to which he was regularly elected in 
May iQii. After the coup of General Huerta, Feb. i8 1013, and 
the murder of Madero, to whom he was attached, Carranza 
issued the Plan dc Guadalupe in March, disavowing Huerta as 
president. He then became First Chief of the Constitutionalist 
army and personally visited all northern Mexico to organize the 
opposition, establishing his government at Hermo.sillo, .Sonora, 
whence he moved southward until he entered Mexico City Aug. 
20 1914, after Huerta had fle'l. He was opposed by Francisco 
Villa and Emiliano Zapata after the split of the Constitutional¬ 
ists, and withdrew to Vera Cruz, which he occupied when the 
American occupation terminated. On Oct. q 1915, he was recog¬ 
nized as head of the de facto Government by the United States 
and seven Pan-American powers. On Sept. 30 1916 he decreed 
the abolition of the vice-presidency and the limitation of the 
presidential term to four years instead of six. He was elected 
to the presidency March ii 1917, under the comstitution pro¬ 
mulgated under his sanction on Feb. S- Under this radical Ijody 
of fundamental law he i.ssued a series of decrees for the n.ationaii- 
zation of petroleum lands, which kept his Government contin¬ 
ually in strainetl relations with England, France and the United 
States. As the time approached in 1920 for the election of his 
successor, he attempted to force the election of Ignacio Bonillas, 
a civilian candidate. This led to an attempt to control the state 
government of Sonora, a stronghold of Alvaro Obregon, who 
was the strongest tind most popular a-sjurant for the presi<lency, 
but who was inimical to Carranza’s politics. The .state revolted 
in March 1920, being immeditttely followed by the country at 
large. Carranza attempted to move his Government to Vera 
Cruz on May 7. Ilis flight was interrupted and he himself was 
killed as he was fleeing the country, on the night of May 18, at 
Tlaxcalantongo, Puebla. 

CARREL, ALEXIS (187,^- ), Franco-American surgeon, was 

born at Sainte-Foy-lcs-Lyon, France, June 28 1873. He grad¬ 
uated at the university of Lyons (L.li., iXoo; Sc.Ii., 1891; M.D., 
iqoo), and for two years was prosecicur d ta facultf dc mdderinr. 
at that university. In 1000 he became a member of the Rocke¬ 
feller In.st it lite for Medical Research in New York. There he won 
vvorlil-wide fame liy his experiments in transplanting human 
organ.s. In 1912 he read before the American Medical Associ.a- 
tion a paper on Preservation of Tissues and its Application to 
.'iiirfiery. The possiliilily of keeping alive tissues removed from 
the organism led to his seeking practiciil means of preserving 
them for surgical use. He was awarded a Nobel jirize in loiz for 
his contributions to surgical knowleilge. On the outbreak of 
the World War he returned to I’rance and devised the Carrel- 
Dakin treat ment of wounds. I ksing H. O. Dakin's preparat ion, a 
neutral solution of hypochlorite of sodium, Carrel’s ajiparatus 
keeps the wound continually moist. Countless amputations 
were avoiileil, healing was rapid, and scars supple. In 1919 he 
resumed his work at the Rockefeller Institute. 

CARSON, EDWARD HENRY CARSON, Baron (1854- ), 

British statesman and lawyer, son of Edward Henry Carson, 
C.E., DubUn, was born Feb. o 1854 and educated at I’ortarling- 
ton school an<l afterwards at Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
called to the Irish bar, and made his reputation as Crown Prose¬ 
cutor in Dublin in the difllcult years when Mr. Balfour was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. His pluck, readiness, wit, and skill 
in cross-examination stjon brought him to the front both in legal 
and in political circles. He became a Q.C. at the Irish bar in 
1889; but his ambitions could not be satisfied with legal eminence 
in Dublin. He was called to the English bar, and took silk there 
in 1894. Meanwhile he had been returned to Parliament in 1892 
in the Unionist interest as member for his own university of 
Dublin and was for a few months Solicitor-General for Ireland. 
He entere<l Parliament just when Gladstone was about to make 
a second effort to pass a Home Rule bill, and he helped the Union¬ 
ist leaders to defeat the measure. But during the next 20 years he 
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was mainly occupied with his professional work. Having risen 
to a leading place at the bar in Ireland, he achieved an even more 
striking success at the English bar; and in 1900 be was appointed 
Solidtor-Gencral, a post which he held until the change of govern¬ 
ment in 1905-6. In the early years of the new century he grad¬ 
ually came to be regarded as the spokesman in the House of 
Commons of the Irish Unionists, and in that capacity welcomed 
Mr. Birrcll’s University bill of 1908. 

It was not until iqii, when another Home Rule bill was im¬ 
minent, that Sir Edward Carson emerged as a political figure of 
first-class importance. He bitterly resisted the Parliament bill, 
which was to curtail the power of the Lords and enable a measure 
of Home Rule to be jiassed over their heads and without a direct 
appeal to the people. He was one of the “ Die-hards ” who urged 
the peers to take the responsibility of throwing out the bill in 
spite of the ministerial threat to swamp their Houise with sufficient 
new creations to make its pas.sage secure. He told the House of 
Commons that the passing of Home Rule by force would be 
resisted by force and that the resistors would be constitutionally 
right. Feeling against the bill was most bitter in Ulster, which, 
Protestant and loyal, would be placed by it at the mercy of the 
Roman Catholic and largely disloyal majority of the other three 
provinces. He went 1 o Ulster in the autumn, and at an enormous 
Unionist demonstration at Graigavon, near Belfa.st,endorsed the 
threats of rebellion against Home Rule which previous speakers 
made. Belfast, he s.aid, was the key of the situation; Ulster would 
never submit to a Parliament in Dublin. I'liey must be prepared, 
if necessary, to take over the administration of those districts 
which they were entitled to control. Practical measures were 
immediately undertaken in this direction, though Liberals and 
Nationalists scoffed. His position was that he and his Ulster 
friends were loyal to the con.stitution as it existed; they were 
only rebels, he stud, in the sense th.at they desired to remain under 
the King and the imiierial Parliament. In anticipation of the 
introduction of the Home Rule bill in the .spring of 1912, he 
presided over a gigantic gathering in Belfast in Easter week, 
which Mr. Bonar Law, the newly appointed Unionist leader, 
came to address; and he made those pre.sent repeat after him, 
“ We will never, in any circumstances, submit to Home Rule.” 
He himself, in a si>eech instinct with pas.sion, moved the rejection 
of the bill on its introduction, and took a leading part in opjiosi- 
tion during its sub.sequent stages. But his activity was mainly 
outside. He made frequent .s]>ceches in the next couple of years 
in diffcrc'nt parts of England and .Scotland, particularly at a 
great demonstration at Blenheim in July 1012, at which Mr. 
Bon.ar Law pledged the support of the Unionist party to Ulster. 
But his iirincipal work w.as in the organization of resistance in 
Ulster itself, including the formation of a local volunteer force, 
which si>eeclily assumed large proportions. In Sept. 1912 he was 
the chief figure at a series of demomstrations in all parts of the 
province, culminating in an enormous assemblage at Belfast on 
Sept. 28. 'There he took the lead in signing a solemn covenant 
by which the men of Ulster bound themselves to stand by one 
another in defending their position of equal citizenship in the 
United Kingdom, and in using all necessary means to defeat the 
consiiiracy to set up Home Rule, and further pledged themselves 
to refuse to recognize a Home Rule parliament. He followed 
this up by moving unsuccessfully in Parliament on New Year’s 
day 1013, to exclude Ulster from the operation of the bill. In 
the autumn of 1913 the Ulster Unioni.st Council organized itself, 
under his supervision, into a provisional Government, of which 
he was the leading member, and a guarantee fund of £1,000,000 
was initiated to which he himself contributed £10,000, He 
reviewed the volunteers, who were rapidly becoming a formid¬ 
able military force approaching in number loo.cxxj men. But 
when ministers, who had refused to prosecute him or interfere 
with his activities, began to realize the determination of the six 
north-eastern Protestant counties, he did not repulse their over¬ 
tures for a settlement by consent, but said that it must not 
establish a basis for separation. His advice during the following 
winter to his Ulster friends was “ peace but preparation.” 
He entirely declined to accept Mr. Asquith’s offer, in the spring 
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of 1014., of a county option of exclusion for six years. That was 
“ sentence of death with a stay of execution.” If that was the 
Prime Minister’s last word, his place was in Belfast; and he and 
several of his fellow Unionist members from north^iast Ireland 
made a dramatic exit from the House on March ig to go to 
Ulster. When he returned for the debates on the Curragh 
incident he told the House that there was ordy one policy pos¬ 
sible, “ Leave Ulster out until you have won her consent to come 
in.” He became a member of the abortive Buckingham Palace 
Conference convened by the King in the hope of compromise; 
and when that broke down in the end of July it looked as if he 
and his Ulster friends would have to make good in action their 
policy of force. 

The World War supervened, and switched off his activity 
into another direction. Though he resented, as a breach of the 
political truce between parties, Mr. Asquith’s determination to 
pass the Home Rule bill into law while sus))ending its operation 
and jjromising .some form of special treatment for Ulster, he 
went to Belfast in order to stimulate Ulstermen and csjjecially 
Ulster volunteers to join the British army, and had a considerable 
success. He was e.agcr for a thorough prosecution of the war, 
and accordingly Joined Mr. Asquith's Coalition Ministry of June 
igi.S as Attorney-General, resigning however in Oct. because he 
thought that the poli<y of the Cabinet, after the defection of 
Greece, involved the desertion of Serbia, a small country in whose 
fatehe took a profound interest. He was strongly in favour of the 
Comi>ulsory Service bill in iqi6, and regretted that Mr. Red¬ 
mond should insi.st on excepting Irelaml from its provisions. He 
looked favourably upox Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts that summer 
to arrange an agreed settlement of the Irish question, and when 
that statesman formed a new government in Dee. for the more 
efficient conduct of the war, joined his Cabinet as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The great anxiety of the Board of A<lmiriilty 
at this ig;rio<l was how to counter the German .submarine attack 
which was steadily increasing in intensity. He ]ihice<l his reliance 
mainly on an Anti-Submarine Dei)artment which had been 
established in Whitehall, consisting of the most experienced men 
serving at sea, and on the Board of Inventions, under Lord 
Fisher, with whom were tissociated some of the greatest men of 
science in the country. His shiiibuilding t)rogranime was largely 
one for making good los.scs in the mercantile marine. The loss»-s 
however continued to increase, and led to a reorganization of the 
Admiralty, with a view to strengthening the navy war staff 
as well as to put the supjily on a sounder ba.sis by revising the 
office of Admiralty Controller. Outside his departmental duties 
Sir E. Carson warmly jiromoted the Irish Convention which the 
Government assembled this year. In July he quittetl the Ad¬ 
miralty to become a mitmber of the War Cabinet without |)ort- 
folio, a iio.sition which he resigned at the beginning of igi8. But, 
in or out of the office, his activity was directed wholeheartedly 
to the vigorous prosecution of ho.stilitics. 

After the war was over, Ulster and Ireland regained the first 
place in his thoughts. At the general election of 1018 he left 
Dublin University, in order to relirc.sent one of the divisions of 
Ulster’s capital, Belfast. On the anniversary in July igig of the- 
battle of the Boyne, he restated, s])eaking near Belfast, Ulster’s 
position and claims, demanded the reiieal of the Home Rule 
Act, threatened to call out the volunteers if any attempt were 
made to change Ulster’s status, declared Dominion Home Rule 
to be merely a blind for an Irish Rc])ublic, and criticized Sir 
Horace Plunkett as one who was distrusted by both sides. W'hen, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George projjosed in the winter his bill for 
the reform of the government of Irclan<l, establishing parliaments 
and executives both in Dublin and in Belfast, and a Federal 
Council for all Ireland, he moderated his altitude. Though he 
would have preferred that Ulster should remain in the United 
Kingdom, yet, as this bill gave her a parliament of her own, he i 
would not oppose it. When the bill left the Commons in Nov. 
1020, he said that, though Ulster <lid not ask for a jiarliament, 
she would do her be.st to make the arrangement a success. He 
exerted himself to that end in Ireland, with the result that the 
Unioni.sts succeeded even beyond their hopes in the elections 


in May 1021 for the first Ulster Parliament, and so .started with 
an overwhelming majority. But he declined to sit in the new 
parliament himself; and he also resisted the suggestions that he, 
as the most outstanding fighter in the Unionist party, should be 
put forward to succeed Mr. Bonar Law as leader in the British 
House of Commons. He had done his best to siive Protes¬ 
tant Ulster from domination by the Roman Catholic majority 
of the south and we.st. He was 67 and had felt the strain of the 
last 10 years; so he quitted active politics, and accepted a lord- 
ship of Appeal and a life jiecragc as Baron Carson of Duncaim. 

He was twice married—in 1870 to Sarah A. F. Kirwan, who 
died in igi3, leaving two sons and a daughter; and in igi4 to 
Ruby Frewen, by whom he had one son. (G. E. B.) 

CARTWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD JOHN (1835-1012), Canadian 
statesman (stx 5.435), died at Kingston, Ont., Sept. 23 1Q12. 

CARUSO, ENRICO (1873-1021), operatic tenor, was born 
in Naples, F’eb. 25 1873. He was early apprenticed to a mechani¬ 
cal engineer. He began to sing in the choirs at Naples when he 
was II, and later studied for three years under Gugliclmo Vcrginc. 
He made his debut in 1804 in L'Atnko Francesco at the Teatro 
Nuovo, Naples. He first won marked success as Marcello in 
La Bohhme, at Milan, in 1808; anrl at La Scala tlicalrc in that 
city, he sang fur the next four years. I‘'rom iSgq to 1003 he was 
at St. Petersburg in the winter, and in the summer at Buenos 
Aires. But meanwhile he :ipi)eiired also in many cities, including 
Moscow, Warsiiw, Rome, Paris and London (Covent Garden 1002), 
everywhere being warmly greeted. In America he first ap¬ 
peared in 1003 at the Metropolitan Opent House, New York, 
where fur 18 years he was the leading tenor. He mtidean exten¬ 
sive concert tour through the United States in 1017. He had a 
very extensive Italian and F'rench repertory, but never essayed 
Wagnerian roles. He won special success in A'tda, Carmen, 
Huguenots, L'Elisir d'Amoro, PagUacci, RigolcUo and Samson. 
He died Aug. 2 1021 at Naples. 

CARY, ANNIE lOUISE (1842-1021), American singer {see 
5..t38),died April 3 1021 al Norwalk, Conn. 

CASEMENT, ROGER DAVID (1864-1016), British consukr 
official and Irish traitor, was born near DubUn Sept, i 1864. 
His family were Protestants who migrated to Ulster from the 
Isle of Man early in the i,Sth century, and he was brought up in 
the lYotestant faith. Etirly in his career he was in the .service 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate, afterwards entering the British 
consular service, .and being apiiointcd to Lorenzo Marques (1805), 
Luanda (1808) and to the Congo Free Stale (1S08). After seven 
years on the Congo he was transferred to South America, going 
to Santos (igoti), to Pari (1007) and to Rio de Janeiro ns consul 
general (1008). In toio, charges of cruelty having been 
brought against the agents of the Anglo-Peruvian Amtizon Co., 
operating in the region of the Put umayo, a tributary of the Upjier 
Amazon, Casement was lummissioned by the British Gu\ern- 
ment to inquire into these chiirges on the sjtot. The result of his 
investigations was published as a Blue Book in igi2,and pub¬ 
lic opinion was ilecply shockeil bj' the evidem e it contained of 
the appalling atrocities committed on the natives eniitloyed 
in rollceting rubber {see Putumayu). For this service he was 
knighted. His mind, however, seems to have become affected as 
the result of his experiences in the trojiics, and on his return to 
Ireland from South America he developed a fanatical hatred of 
England, throwing himself with ttrdour into Lite movement for 
Irish indejiendem c. 

As early its Jan. Irish Freedom,a Sinn Fein monthly review, 

had foretold the coming war with Germtiny and proclaimed 
this as “Ireland’s opportunity,” and to the July number of 
this review Casement, under the pseudonym of San Van Vocht, 
eonlribuled an article 011 “ Germany, Ireland, and the next 
War,” in which he elaborated tills theme. From the first he 
took an active part in the Volunteer movement in the south, 
aiu! when, in the spring of 1014, the bulk of the Volunteers ranged 
themselves under Mr. Redmond’s letider.ship (National Volun¬ 
teers) be attached himself to the Sinn Fein section, which refused 
all compromise (Irish Volunteers). He had in the previous year 
made efforts, in concert with Mrs. J. R. Green and Capt. W'hite, 
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to organize in the north counter-demonstrations of Protestants 
against the Ulster movement which culminated in the swearing 
of the Covenant; but these efforts were a complete failure. 

After the outbreak of the World War Casement went to the 
United States, whence he wrote in Oct. urging Irishmen to stop 
in Ireland, “as they have no quarrel with Germany.” In 
Nov. he went to Berlin and a communique from the German 
Foreign Office, published in the official North-German Gazeile, 
stated that he had been given assurances there with regard to 
Ireland in the event of a successful German invasion of Great 
Britain. A pamphlet by him, entitled The Crime against Ireland 
and how the War may right it, appealing for a German-American- 
Irish alliance, was disseminated in the United States as part 
of the German propaganda. In Feb. IQ15 he wrote an “open 
letter ” to Sir Edward Grey accusing the British Government of 
conspiring against his life. During that year he visited the 
prison camps in Germany and trie<l, with very poor success, to 
utKlerminc the loyalty of Irish soldiers who were prisoners of 
war, making them alluring promises if they would join an Irish 
brigade to fight for Ireland against Great Britain. He succeeded 
in keeping in touch with the extreme elements in Ireland and in 
arranging with them the rebellion planned for Easter week iqi6, 
of which he himself propo.stsl to take the learl. On Ainil 12 he 
sailed for Ireland in a German submarine, which was accompa¬ 
nied by a ve.sscl, laden with arms and ammunition, an<l pur|iorting 
to be the Norwegian .s.s. “ Auk.” They reached the coast of 
Kerry on the 21st; but the Government was forewarne<l. The 
“ Auk ” was captured by a British patrol boat an<l sunk by her 
own crew while being taken to Quecn.stown. Casement, who 
with two companions had latided in a collapsible boat at B.anna, 
was arreste<l on the 24th in a ruined fort which afterwards became 
a place of pilgrimage for Sinn k'ein Irishmen. He had meanwhile 
succeeded in sending a message to Dublin, announcing the cap¬ 
ture of the “ Auk ” attd advising the postponement of the enter¬ 
prise. This action, which really broke the back of the rebellion, 
was bitterly denounced by some of his fellow conspirators, who 
even ascribed their misfortunes to his insane belief in his own 
superhuman powers. 

Immediately after his arrest Casement was taken to London, 
and on May t .s was chtirged tit Bow Street police court with high 
treason, and committed for trial. The trial began on June 26 
before the Lord Chief Justiie and two other judges. On June 20 
he was convicted and sentenced to death, and on the following 
day was degraded from his knighthood. Tlu' Court of Criminal 
.Appeal dismissed his appeal against conviction on July 18, and 
he was executed in I’enlonville prison on Aug. h.-iving been 
received into the Koman Catholic Church just before his death. 

See L. Ci. Kedmond Howard, Sir Roger Cavment: a Chararter 
SkrUit ■without Prejudice (lOIO). Also a sketch by McCHiilland in 
Sunday Ilcruid (Ajiril 30 lyit)), and the V\ hite Paper issued liy the 
British (io\'ennnent, Document) relating to the Sinn I'ein Movement 
(t ntd. 1108). 

CASHIN. SIR MICHAEL PATRICK (1864- ). Newfound¬ 

land politician, was born at Cape Broyle, Newfoundland, Sept. 
70 1864. He was educated at rit. Bonaventure’s College, St. 
John’s, and afterwards adopted a business career, becoming a 
fishery merchant at Cape Broyle iti 1885. In tSo.t he entered 
polities as Liberal member for i'’erryland, becoming a prominent 
member of the jtarty. In 1005, however, he broke away from the 
Liberals, joining first the Independent Liberal party, and later 
(1Q08) the I’eoplc’s party led by riir Edward (afterwards Lord) 
Morris. He was chosen to represent Newfoundland on the 
Commission on West Indian Trade held at Jamaica in looi, and 
after the outbreak of the World War occupied various important 
political posts. In iqt; he became Minister of Finance, and as 
such was largely instrumental in raising the Victory loan, and in 
iqi8 he was successively acting Prime Mini.stcr during the ab¬ 
sence of Lord Morris, acting Minister of Militia and acting 
Minister of Shipping. He was in the .same year created K.B.E. 

CASSEL, SIR ERNEST JOSEPH (:852-iq2i), Anglo-German 
financier, was born at Cologne March 3 1852. His father, Jacob 
Cassel, was a small banker in that city, and the son at the age of 
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16 became a clerk in the banking firm of Elspacher, but in 1870 
came to London and entered the foreign banking house of 
Bischoffschekn and Goldsmid. There, before he was 20, he 
attracted notice by his skilful disentanglement of the accounts 
of the Khedivial loans. In 1884 he set up for himself and became 
largely interested in South-American finance. He reorganized 
the finances of Uruguay, and issued three Mexican loans, ns well 
as acquiring the Royal Swedish raOway and financing enter¬ 
prises such as Vickers’ absorption of the Maxim-Nordenfelt Co. 
and the building of the Central London railway. He also raised a 
Chinese loan after the war with Japan. His principal achieve¬ 
ment was, however, the financing of the Nile irrigation work, and 
in connexion with that, the founding of the National Bank of 
Egypt. In these schemes he worked hand in hand with Lord 
Cromer. F'or these services he received a J’rivy Councillorship 
in 1902 and was created K.C.V.O. He had previously been 
created K.C.M.G. (i8qo) and he subsequently received the 
G.C.M.G. (iqos), the G.C.V.O. (iqo6) and the G.C.B. (iqoq). 
He was also the recipient of decorations from the Governments 
of France, Sweden, 'J'urkey and Japan. During the World War, 
though he had long been a naturalized British subject, an attempt 
was made to have his name removed from the list at the Privy 
Council. It did not succeed. He had retired from active finan¬ 
cial operations in iqio. His benefactions were extensive, and 
included £500,000 for educational purposes, £225,000 for a hospi¬ 
tal for nervous diseases, £50.000 to King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
in memory of his only child, Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, who died in 
iqii, besides large gifts during the war to the British Red Cro.ss, 
He also built and endowed an Anglo-German Institute in iqii in 
memory of King Edward VIL, with whom he had been upon 
terms of close friendship. He was a eotisiderable breeder and 
owner of race-hor.ses; and he acquired a collection of Early Eng¬ 
lish pirt ures, including a celebrated Raeburn. He married in 1878 
Annette, daughter of R. T. Maxwell. She died in 1881. Sir 
Ernest died in London Sept. 21 1921. 

CASSEL, GUSTAV (i8()(>- ), Swedish economist, was born 

in i866. After taking his degree in mathematics at the university, 
he became a lecturer, and was ajipointed professor of national 
economy at the High School of Stockholm in 1904. He studied 
and travelleil wiilely abroad. In addition to a number of books 
in Swedish, be published the following works in other languages: 
Das Keeht ouf den vollen Arheitiertrag (rijoo); The Nature and 
Necessity of Interest (1003); Theoretisehe Sozialokonomie (iqiq). 
His Memorandum on the World’s Monetary Problems, published 
by the League of Nations for the Intenmlinnal Financial Con¬ 
ference in Brussels in 1020, attracted widespread attention. 
He was a member of many committees dealing with matters of 
State in Sweden and devoting much labour to the creation of a 
better system of budget exposition and control (1905-21). He 
was one of the Swedish reiiresentatives at the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting in London in 1921. He became 
a member of Svenska Vetenskapsakademien and correspondent 
for Sweden to the Royal Economic Society. 

CASTELNAU, EDOUARD DE CURIERES DE (1851- ), 

French general, third son of the Marquis Michel dc Curieres de 
Castelnau, was born at Rouergue on Christmas Eve 1851. He 
was educated first at the Jesuit college there, and later in Paris, 
and entered St. Cyr in i8f)q. When war broke out with Prussia 
the young cadet was posted to an infantry regiment, and he rose 
to the rank of temporary captain, being given a permanent com¬ 
mission as lieutenant when peace was made. He was promoted 
captain in 1876 and commandant in 1889. By 1893 his genius 
for organization had become apparent, and he was called to 
Paris by Gen. de Miribel. He remained at the Ministry of War 
for some six or seven years, during which time he perfected the 
French system of mobilization. That system remained in 1914 
fundamentally the same as it had been conceived by him in 1900. 
On leaving Paris de Castelnau was promoted colonel. He was 
later given command of a brigade, and, in iqio, of a division. 
When Gen. Michel left the post of generalissimo and JolIre was 
appointed in his stead, Castelnau was de.signated as his chief-of- 
staff in case of war. But his religious and political views—he 
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was nicknamed le capucin botlt —caused him to be regarded with 
suspicion, and in consequence he was designated for the command, 
in case of war, of the II. Army in Lorraine, which command, on the 
outbreak of hostilities in iot4, he assumed. With Gen. Dubail 
(I. Army) he was responsible for the operations of Aug. and Sept. 
iqi4 in Lorraine. The first offensive towards the Saar was 
unsuccessful, but his repulse of Prince Rupprecht’s VI. Army 
on the heights of the Grand Couronne, in Aug. and Sept. 1914, 
not only saved Nancy but paved the way for the Marne victory, 
lie was made grand officer of the Legion of Honour. In the be¬ 
ginning of the “ Race to the Sea ” (Sept.-Oct.) the II. Army 
staff and its leader took command of the forces that were pushed 
into the region between the Oise and the Somme, and fought a 
series of encounter battles which ended in the stabilization of the 
front. In 1915 he took command of the group of four armies 
which constituted the French Centre, and he was in charge of 
the French offensive in Champagne in the latter months of the 
same year. On Dec. 10 1915 he was appointed “ major-general 
of all the armies,” with the intention that he should be ad latus, 
and eventual successor of Joffre. But in practice, and partly as 
the result of political intrigue against him, Casteliiau’s r 61 e was 
reduced to that of occasionally representing the commander-in- 
chief, It was in this capacity that he went to Salonika in the 
winter of 1913-6 to inspect the condition of affairs there, and it 
was in this capacity al-so that he performed his greatest service to 
France when, summoned at a moment’s notice to Verdun, he 
found the defence overpowered and disorganized by the sudden¬ 
ness of the German attack. The splendid part he played in 
steadying and inspiring the historic French resistance cannot 
easily be exaggerated. After a few days’ work he was able to hand 
over the defence, ,sy,stematizeri, reenforced and confident, to 
Pfitain, In Jan, 1917 after the appointment of Nivclle, many 
years his junior, to the chief command, he was .sent on a mission 
to Russia. Returning in March of the same year he was given 
command of the eastern group of armies, and in tliis appointment 
he remained till the end of the war. In Sept. 1017 he wasawarded 
the mfedaillc militaire. Political animosities alone prevented his 
being promoted to the dignity of Marshal of France, along with 
D’Esp6rey, Lyautey and FayoUe, in 1921. 

CAVALRY: see mountko troops. 

CAVE, OEOROE CAVE, ist Viscount (1836- ), British 

politician and lawyer, was born in London Feb. 23 1836. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ school and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1880. He practised at the 
Chancery bar, and in 1004 became a K.C. In i tjob he was elected 
Unionist M.P. for Kingston, and on the formation of the Coali¬ 
tion Government in 1915 was marie .Solicitor-General and 
knighted. He became Home Secretary in igi6 on the accession 
of Mr. Lloyd George to jiower, and in this capacity was very 
prominent in the debates in the llou.se of Commons on the 
police strike of Aug. miS. In Nov. iqi8 he resigned office, and 
was created a viscount, becoming in Jan. loiq a lord of appeal. 

CAVELL, EDITH (1863-1915), Briti.sh nurse, was born Dec. 4 
1865 at Swardeston, Norfolk, the daughter of the Rev. Frederick 
Cavcll, vicar of that parish. She was eilucatcd at various schools 
in England and in Brussels, and entered the London hospital as a 
probationer in 1805. After five years at the hospital she was 
successively night superintendent at the St. Pancr.ns infirmary, 
assistant superintendent at Shoreditch infirmary and matron at 
the Ashton New Road district home, Manchester. In 1007 she 
was appointed the first matron of the Berkendael medical in¬ 
stitute, Brussels, a surgical and medical home founded by Dr. 
de Page as a pioneer training school for Belgian secular nurses. 
I'he institute became a Red Cross hospital on the outbreak of the 
World War, in which Belgian, German, I'rench and English 
soldiers were nursed. From Nov. 1914 to July iqjs wounded 
and derelict English and French soldiers and Belgians and French 
of military age were hidden from the Germans and provided with 
false papers by Prince Reginald de Croy at his chateau of Bellig- 
nie near Mons; thence conducted by various guides to the houses 
of Edith Cavell, Louis Severin and others in Brussels, and fur¬ 
nished by them with money to reach the Dutch frontier and with 


guides obtained through Phillipie Baucq. On Aug. 6 Edith Cavcll 
was arrested at the Berkendael institute and sent to the prison 
of St. Gilles. She made three depositions to the German police, 
Aug. 8, 18, and 22, admitting that she had been instrumental in 
conveying about 60 English and 15 French derelict soldiers and 
about 100 I'rench and Belgians of military age to the frontier 
and had sheltered the greater number in her house. Thirty-five 
[icrsons were arrested. The court-martial was held, Oct. 7 and 8, 
before Dr. Stoeber and five judges, and a Belgian lawyer, M. 
Sadi Rirschen, defended Erlith Cavell. On Oct. 9 Edith Cavell, 
Louise Thulicz, Phillipc Baucq, Louis Sfiverin and Countess 
Jeanne de Belleville were secretly sentenced to death; and of the 
remaining ,30,22 were sentenced to imprisonment and 8 acquitted. 

On the loth the sentence was announced in secret to the prison¬ 
ers. Gen. von Sauberzweig, the military governor of Brussels, 
ordered that “ in the interests of the State ” the execution of the 
death penalty against Baucq and Edith Cavcll should be carried 
out imme<liately. At 7 A.M. On Oct. 11 they were shot at the Tir 
National, Brussels, in s])ile of the energetic attempts to secure 
delay made by the American minister, the secretary of the Am¬ 
erican legation and the Spanish minister, who first became aware 
of the srmtence during the night of the 10th. The other three 
were reprieved. These were the first di;ath sentences imposed by 
the Germans in Belgium for recruiting as opposed to espionage. 

On May 15 iqiq the body was removed to Norwich cathedral, 
after a memorial service in Westminster Abbey. A memorial 
statue, by Sir G. hrampton, is erected opposite the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

See The Case of Miss Cavell from the Unpublished Dnniments of 
the I'rial, interpreted bv Ambroise Got; Sadi Kirschen, Devant les 
ConseUs de Guerre Alkn'umh (lyiq); Correspondence wtth the United 
Slates Atnliassador rcspeiliiip the Execution of Miss Cavell at Brussels, 

Cd. 8013, Stationer}' Office (1915). 

CAVIGLIA, ENRICO (1S62- ), Italian general, was born at 

Finalmarina (Genoa) May 4 1S62. He entered the artillery, and 
his early years in the army were spent between this branch of 
the service and the general staff, but on attaining his majority 
he passed to the infantry arm. He .sc-rved in Eritrea and in the 
Italo-Turkish War and, as a captain of the general stail, was 
attaehed to the Japanese army during the Russo-Japanese W’ar. 

In Feb. 1014 he was nominated vice-director of the Military 
Gcograjihical Institute in Florence. On Italy’s entry into the 
World War he served as a colonel on the general staff, and in 
Aug. 19:5 he was promoted to major-general and given eom- 
mand of the Bari Brigade. In June jqib he took over the 2Qth 
Div. and two months later was promoted lieutenant-general 
“ for war merit.” In July 1017 he was given command of the 
XXIV. Corps, which under his direction broke through the 
Austrian lines on the Bainsizza [>lateau. After Caporetto he 
took command of the VIII. Corps and subsequently of the X., 
and in June loiS, after the Austrian offensive on the Piave, he 
was chosen to command the VHl. Army. Under his leatfi-rship 
the VIII. Army played an important part in the final victory of 
Vittorio Veneto. From Jan. to June iqiq Caviglia was Minister 
. of War, and as such became a senator, and in Nov. of the same 
year he was promoted array general. In Jan. 1920 he took over 
the command of the troops in Venezia Giulia, with headquarters 
at Trieste. He had a very diffnult tasE to perform, since the 
discipline of the troops had been severely shaken by the example 
of D’Annunzio’s h'iumc raid, and there was danger of trouble on 
the frontier with the Yugoslavs. Caviglia restored discipline, 
and showed both firmness and tart in dealing with these dclirate 
problems. When it became evident that only force would drive 
D’Annunzio from Fiume he did not hesitate to carry out his task. 

CECIL, LORD HUGH RICHARD HEATH COTE (1869- ), ^ 

English politician (xee 24.76), youngest son of the 3rd Marquess ' 
of Salisbury, was born Oct. 14 1869, and was educated at Eton 
and University College, Oxford. He obtained a first class in 
history in i8qi and was elected a fellow of Hertford College. 
He gained his first insight into politics as one of his father’s 
private secretaries, and was returned to Parliament as a Con¬ 
servative for Greenwich in 1895. Ecclesiastical questions were 
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those in which he took the keenest interest, and he became an 
active member of the Church party in the House, resisting the 
attempts that were made by Nonconformists and Secularists to 
take the discipline of the Church out of the hands of the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, and to remove the bishops from their seats 
in the House of Lords. In these debates he showed remarkable 
oratorical power and loftiness of tone, and established a reputa¬ 
tion which was confirmed and heightened during the progress 
through Parliament of Mr. Balfour’s Education bill of 1902. In 
an earnest speech on the second reading he maintained that for 
the final settlement of .Ihe religious difficulty there must be 
cooperation between the Church of England and nonconformity, 
which was the Church’s natural ally; and that the only possible 
basis of agreement was that every child should be brought up in 
the belief of its parents. The ideal to be aimed at in education 
was the improvement of the national character. In the latter 
stages of the bill’s progress he warmly resented an amendment 
approved by the House and taken over by tlie Ministry giving 
the managers, instead of the incumbent of the parish, the control 
of religious education in non-provided schools. This was not the 
only point on which he showed eonsiderable indeiiendence of the 
Ciovernment of which his cousin Mr. Balfour was the head. 
He and Mr. Winston Churchill gathered round them a small 
group of young and able Con.scrvative members, whose in¬ 
dependent proceedings attracted some attention in Parliament, 
and who formed a sort of pale reflection of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Fourth party. He dissented from the beginning 
from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s policy of tariff reform, pleading 
in Parliament against any lowering of our idea of empire into 
that of a “ gigantic profit-sharing business.” He l<x)k a promi¬ 
nent position among the “ Free Food Unionists,” and con.se- 
(jiiently was at tacked by the tariff reformers and lost his seat at 
Clreenwich in tyofi. He did not return to Parliament until 1010 
when his high character and his academic outlook recommended 
him, in spile of his hostility to tariff reform, as a fitting member 
for O.'cford, his own university. He threw himself immediately 
with pas.sion into the struggle against the Ministerial Veto 
Resolutions, comparing the Asriuilh (iovernment to “thimble- 
riggers.” In the ne.M year he was active in the resistance to the 
Parliament bill, treating Mr. Asquith as a “traitor” for his 
advice to the Crown to create peers, and taking a prominent 
part in the disturbance which prevented the Prime Minkstcr 
from being heard on July 24 ton. But he never quite regained 
the authority which he had possessed in the House in the early 
years of the century. He strongly opposed the Welsh Church 
bill; and he denounced the Home Rule bill, in a pirture.sque 
Iihra.se, as reiiueing Ireland from the status of a wife to that of 
a mistress—she was to be kept by John Bull, not united to him. 
During the World War Lord Hugh joined the Flying Coqcs, 
becoming a lieutenant R.F.C. in 1015, and in that capacity he 
sc-verely censured, in debate in 1018, the treatment of (len. 
Trenehard by the tlovernmcnt. He also served in 1017 as a 
member of the commi.ssion to enquire into the Mesopotamian 
expedition. In Parliament he pleaded for lenient treatment of 
conscientious objectors to the Military Service bills; and en¬ 
deavoured unsuccessfully to relieve them of disability under the 
new Reform Act. After the war he took a less active jtart in 
politics, but generally Jound himself in agreement with his 
brother Lord Robert, whom he followed into Opposition in 1021. 

(G. E. B.) 

CECIL, LORD (Edgar Algkrnon) ROBERT (1864- ), 

English lawyer and .statesman (sec 24.76), third son of the 3rd 
Marquess of Salitsbury, was born Sept. 14 1864. Educated at 
Eton and University College, Oxford, he obtained a second class 
in law in 1886. He was a prominent speaker at the Oxford Union, 
and obtained political experience as one of his father’s private 
secretaries from 1886 to 1888; but he determined to approach 
an active political career by way of the bar, and was called by 
the Inner Temple in 1887. He made such progress in his pro¬ 
fession that he could take silk in 1890; and he established his 
position as a sound lawyer and capable advocate. It was not till 
1906 that he entered Parliament as Conservative member for 
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E. Marylebone, and he was one of the principal critics of Mr. 
Birrell’s abortive Education bill of that year, contending 
throughout that facilities should be afforded for the training of 
children in the religion of their parents. In this he carried on 
the work of his younger brother. Lord Hugh Cecil, now out of 
Parliament. But, though a vigilant champion of Church int crests, 
as for instance in opposition to the Deceased Wife’s Sister's bill, 
he also took up, in conjunction with Mr. Harold Cox on the 
Liberal side, an attitude of individualist opposition to Socialist 
measures, such as Miners’ Eight Hours, Old Age Pensions, and 
Increment Taxation bills. He also dissociated himself from the 
tariff reform policy of his party. He had won a leading place 
among the private members of the House, when Parliament was 
dissolved in 1910. He then retired from Marylebone, owing to 
the strong opposition of the tariff reformers, and failed to secure 
election as a Unionist free trader at Blackburn. In the second 
General Election of 1910 he stood for N. Cambridgeshire but 
was beaten by Mr. Neil Primrose. However, he returned to 
Parliament at a by-election in 1912 as member for the Hilchin 
division of Herts., the tariff reform issue being now in abeyance. 
He immediately resumed his prominent po.silion in the House, 
and was active in his opposition to schemes of socialism and dis¬ 
establishment. He was a leading advocate of woman suffrage; 
and, though not palliating militancy, was a strong critic of 
forcible feeding. Ultimately, after women had been granted the 
suffrage under the Reform Act of igi8, he had the satisfaction of 
carrying a resolution permitting them to sit in Parliament. 

By the time of the outbreak of the World War his claims to 
recognition among the Unionist leaders were so considerable that 
he was ap]K>inted Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the first 
Coalition Ministry. His functions mainly concerned the vitally 
important question of blockade; and when there was a consider¬ 
able outcry against the comparative ineffectiveness of our block¬ 
ade, a new Ministry of Blockade was constituted, in Feb. 1916, 
with Lord Robert as minister. In that car'iicity he announced 
in June 1016, to the general satisfaction, that the Allies hiid de¬ 
cided to abandon altogether the Declaration of London. His work 
w.is so much appreciated that he was retained both .as Minister of 
Blockade and as Foreign Under-Secretary in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Ministry of Dec. 1016. In July 1018 the labours of the Foreign 
Office became .so considendile that he was relieved of the Minititry 
of Blockade, and became Assi.slanl .Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, retaining that imiiortant post through the negotiations 
which resulted eventually in the Armistice; but he resigned on the 
eve of the Gener.al Election, on the ground that he could not 
support the decision of the Cioalition Ministry to trciit Welsh 
disestablishment as a Juit accompli. Though out of office, he 
nevertheless went over to Paris in iqio to help to fasliion the 
League of Nations, of which from the first he was an enthusiastic 
advocate. He was subsequently indefatigable in pressing its 
claims upon Parliament and people, urging that the sooner 
enemy nations, including Germany, could be included in it with 
safety, the better. In 1920 he attended the first assembly of the 
League at Geneva as the representative of South Africa at the 
request of Gen. Smuts, himself a convinced believer in this new 
international organ. He also took a large share in Parliamentary 
debate, appearing, for instance, tis it strong supporter of the 
Church Enabling bill, and criticizing the policy of the War Graves 
Commission and the regulation headstone which it recommended. 
In spite of his protestation, when he left the Government, that 
excejit on the one point of the Welsh bill, he was a convinced 
.supporter, he stea<lily drifted into opposition, being especially 
alienated by their gigantic budgets, and by the policy of re¬ 
prisals in Ireland. At one time both extreme Tory and visionary 
Radical thought they saw in him the leader of the future; but 
when he ultimately took his seat on the Opposition front bench 
in 1921, he did not appear to carry anyone across the House with 
him, except his brother. Lord Hugh. 

Lord Robert Cecil married, in 1889, Lady Eleanor Lambton, 
daughter of the 2nd Earl of Durham. (G. E. B.) 

CELLULOSE {sec 5.606).—The decade following the year 1910, 
including the experiences of the World War, fully confirmed 
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the scientific estimate of the importance of cellulose as an in¬ 
dustrial product. The production of cellulose nitrate, the basis 
of modem military explosives, attained in 1018 to 5,000 tons per 
week in America alone Another ester derivative of cellulose, 
the acetate, took a prominent and perhaps unique position in 
regard to war material, as the basis of the dope-dressing applied 
to the textile coverings of the wings of aeroplanes. The intensive 
production of these synthetic derivatives necessarily involved 
extensions of research with resulting additions to our knowledge 
of cellulose as a chemical individual, and in evidence of the 
magnitude of thc.se industries and the wide scojic of their tech¬ 
nology we may refer to E. C. Worden’s elaborate treatise on the 
“ Nitro Cellulose Industries.” In evidence of the rapid growth of 
the subject in its wider aspects we may refer to the same author’s 
treatise (projected in 1921), to be issued in ten volumes over a 
period of years. 

Progress of investigation and knowledge of cellulose as a 
chemical individual was in iqai more delinitely marked as 
following three independent lines, obviously converging towards 
a constitutional formula or expression: (i) The study of cellulose 
as it is; a colloidal substance, jicrhaps the prototype of colloids, 
and of its immediately related derivatives, having closely similar 
physical properties. (2) The stuily of its resolutions by reaction 
to compounds of Cij-Cr, dimensions, also carbo hydrates, which 
arc presumed to be actual components, and, being compounds 
of known constitution, to be the foundation of an integral for¬ 
mula of constitution of the parent substance. With this primary 
or fundamental method is associated the study of the whole 
range of reactions and interactions of cellulose as diagnostic of 
its component groups, (5) 'I'he study of resolutions (ti) to highly 
complex mixtures of products, by destructive distillation, or by 
natural processes of which the ultimate residual products are 
humus-lignite coal; (h) to ultimate products of (ij-C dimensions 
by symbiotic bacterial process of decotnposilion. 

Of the above, No. 2 is the line or method of systematic chem¬ 
istry, and its exponents detach themselves in the main from all 
considerations of the tialural history atul physiology of the 
celluloses; their organized structure and colloidal characteristics 
are treated as of subordinate moment, and the technology of the 
cellulose industries is ior the most part ignored. Nevertheless, 
the contributions of this school of workers arc of lirst importance. 

Tlie following are to be noted:— 

Resolution to Dextrose hy ester formation, .solution in water, and 
progressive hydrolysis of esters; (ujjjteaction with HaSOs—Itst & 
Wilkening (l()lo-3) confirm I'lechsit (1882) in the general eon- 
elusion that relbilosc is qiiantit.itjvely converted to de.Mi'osi-; 
(/>) reaction with H(.'l. Aq. Willstlltter and Zfs'hmcister (1915), 
rediscovering the solvent action of thaxicid at nutxiittuni ronceiitra- 
tion (VV. A. Miller, Ot^anic ChemisMni< !'■ i.fo, ed. ikOok apply the 
reaction to an analogous prowss yl,^solution and (urtliur confirm 
the gene.rally acceiiteil relationship. 

Resolution to Binse {cellohiose} and Jlfaae.sr (fff.vfreAr) followingcon- 
version into (a) acetic ester and (li) nielln'l and ethyl ethers or 
ethoxides (i) mixed (acetic) ester—etlier derivatives. Hy thefornier, 
Osl has demonstrated the productiun of the biose as oetaeetale with 
the monose as peiitaeetate, the ioirit yield ealculatetl tt» the nionose 
representing qo'/i, of the, celliilnse. Hy resolution of the melhoxide 
derivatives Denham and Woodhotise obtain 1.2,.5.—trimethyl 
glucose and cstitblish a critical constitutional point in rvg.ard to 
current discussiun of the several .thenialive lornmlae based on the 
genttral acceotance of the quaiUiUitive cellulose—de.xlro.se relation¬ 
ship. The aretnlysis ” of the ethu.xides has been specially in¬ 
vestigated by Hess and Wittel.sliaeh. 

Resolution by Heat to Lacvo-glucosan.—A direction of resitareh of 
critical importance is opened up by A. I’ietct and co-workers, and 
stibiecting eellulost; (starch and glticose) to distillation in vacuo 
(12.14 mm. at 210”) with prndnetion of laevu-glueusan 


CH-CHOH-CHj 
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in large yield (40 %). 


Helvetica Chem. Acta, 1918-20; also P. Karrer, ibid. 1920. 

These notes are sufficient as evidence of the rapid advance of 
knowledge due to the active work and discussions of the chemists 


whose ultima thule. is exprc.sscd by a recent contributor—“ the 
time would now seem to be opportune when the question of direct 
synthesis should be undertaken.” This project issues from a 
comprehensive critical discussion of the research work of the 
last decade (H. Hibbcrt, “ The Constitution of Cellulose,” 
Jour. hid. Eng. Chrni. 13 (1021), 256 el se.q.), of which the 
following is characteristic—‘‘ Cellulose is thus nothing more 
than a polymerised dextrose glucoside of dextrose.” 

As indicated above, the perspective of this school of workers is 
that of .systematic chemistry, self-contained, and jterhaps ar¬ 
bitrarily deliniited from the objective relationships of cellulose 
as a dominant factor of the organic world and a main subject 
of natural history of which the complementary chapters are 
those of human industries. 

Investigations from this point of view have also established 
points of critical importance:— 

1. The primary impnrtanre of siMteific volumes of cellulose and 
derivalivt's, for the adcciiiate intt;rpretation of reaction in this field. 

2. The reactive continuity of ceIlulo.s(!; it reart.s as a system, 
wherivis systematic chemistry interprets its reactions in terms of a 
" nutlectilar ” individual. 

3. Cellulose is profoundly modified, structurally and constitii- 
tioii.tlly by merlianienl shock and strain: as it is in degrett propor¬ 
tionate to the active iiifitiencc by all forms of energ}’ (light, elec¬ 
trical etirreiil, heal). 

4. Cellulose i.s resolved by baetttria to ultimate products of 
C3-C1 dimensions; and ns-ent research has Itrought these reactions 
under such control that the massive ire.iltneiit of the “ normal ” 
cellulostts is an industrial operation of (lit! order of starch fermenta¬ 
tions. It is noloworthy that these Iran.sforni.'ttions are in the main 
direct, and do not involve the transitional phases ol the familiar 
operations of the brewer and distiller. 

5. Easily, .as a negativi' point ami a general criticism of the eon- 
cliisions of the sehool of systematic chemists, the celltiloso-dextro.se 
telalioiisliip postulating a conversion of too of cellulose to III 
dextrose is not ttstablishiKl. Re.seareh in this field is liniitixl to cotton 
Cellulose. If extended tt> esparto cellulose (a tyiie sharply and 
rharaeteristically difTereiitiated), to the wood eelliilosos, or even to 
cotton celliilo,se modified by mereerization ami other trixitnienls 
yieliling pi'mluets which mttintain thit structural eharaeturistics, 
It would bo rocogtiized in the results that the “ eotistitulioii of 
cellulose ” is a problem of the dimensions ol it rontineiit ritllter than 
of a village: or p()s.sibly, lli.il the " .syntliesi.s of eelliilrisc ” is an 
ideal, illusory, however nsofni. (The reader i.s ntferred to C. F. 
Cross, Canter Lectures “ Cellulose” J. Ji. Bor. Arts 1920; and to 
pai«:rs by same author in J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 1918-20.) 

Cellulose. Products in War .‘service, (1914-8).—The following 
note on the development of the technology of the cellulose 
nitrates to meet the exacting requiremenis of the fighting services 
is ooiilrilmtcd hy Sir R. Robcrt.son, who, as director of research 
at Woolwich, was responsible for the chemieiil technical control 
of the inanufaelurc. 

In F.nghind cellulose nitrates were used during the war in the 
Land Service for the manufacture of cordite R.D.B., and for 
Admiralty oordite; towards the end of the war a small proportion 
was tisctl for making nitro-rcllulo.se powder. By far the largest 
use was for cordite K.D.B., as this propellant was ultimately 
manufactured at the rate of about 2,000 tons a week, involving 
the nitration of about 700 tons of purified eellulosc. For Admi¬ 
ralty cordite over 100 tons a week of sliver cotton was itreparcd, 
this material being sitccially selected and purified, ’’i'he cotton for 
the nitro-cellulose powders Wits a high grade of “ linters.” 

The preparation of cclliilose for the Land Service a.ssumcd the 
proportion of a great industry. The raw materials were drawn 
from wa.stcs from the spinning-mills not only of F.nglaml, but 
also of Egypt, India, and of other countries. It was soon found 
that the variations in treatment of the crude wastes produced 
a product which gave variable results after it had been nitrated, 
especially when it reached the stage of its incorporation with 
nitro-glycerine and gelatinization by means of ether-alcohol. 
.Ml the materials for producing cellulose for nitration were there¬ 
fore coordinated under the Department of Explosives Supply, 
wliich instituted a .system of chemical control of the product, 
with the objects of obtaining uniformity of production, reducing 
the quantity of impurities, and obtaining a suitable low vi.sco.sity. 
A uniform process of “ kiering ” (boiling under pressure with a 
lyc of caustic soda) was introduced, and under strict supervision a 
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product was obtained of remarkable purity, considering its origin, 
and suitable for tbe manufacture of cordite R.D.B. 

The result is an example of the successful application of 
chemical technical control to secure a product of standard 
uniform quality, and by reason of the quality of low viscosity 
of the nitrated product a very considerable economy in the 
ether-alcohol, for gelatinizing the nitro-cellulose. The methods 
for determining the viscosity of the cellulose, and a method for 
determining ligneous impurities in the cellulose [Trans. Clicm. 
Soc. 1920,117,473 and 479, and Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1920, 
39, 81 T) were worked out at the Research Department, Wool¬ 
wich. The application of this work on eellulosc by the Depart¬ 
ment of Explosives Supply is described in Jour. Soc. Client. 
Industry, vol. 39, 333 T. 

The United States supplied large quantities of nitro-cellulose 
propellant for the Allies and for its own army, and uswl as raw 
material a eonsiderable proportion of the shorter fibre “ waste ” 
from the delinted eottoti .seed. During tfie last three months 
of the war the total production of eellulosc nitrate material in 
the United States was at the rate of 5,000 tons a week. This 
propellant consisted of gelatinized nitro-cellulose with the addi¬ 
tion of a stabilizer, but it contained no nitro-glyrcrine. 

In the enemy countries the shortage of cotton supplies was 
met by the extensive employmimt of wood cellulose, ])aj)er- 
makers’ cellulose pulp, purified by alkaline hy<lrolytic treat¬ 
ments, which modify the cellulose to a nearer approximation to 
the standard cotton cellulose. 

CrJIulose Accidie. —The cellulose aeelati-s arc the chemical 
iintdogucs of the nitrates, and a specially preiiared a< clone soluble 
aietate was extensively used in dressing the textile coverings of 
aerojdane vvdngs, the treatment having an ensemble of efleets, 
])roducing shrinkage of the fabric in situ, thus a taut finish, a 
smooth surttice and the water-resistant quality obviously in¬ 
dispensable. 

In England the manufarturo of the product was developed by 
The liritish Cellulose Co. on the basis of the Dreyfus patents who, 
since 1918, have Ix-'en engaged in |K‘rftvting the "Artificial Silk" 
bas<sl upon the acetate. This product has the external features of 
the cellulose-" Silks," with certain points of sn|ieriority of the 
ester-derivative as a chemical subst.inee, notably the water-resi.stant 
luialitv and lower specific gravity. On the other hand, certain 
defwts as a textile thread, with high costs of manufacture, keep 
the present production to a definitely limitcsl scale. 

Other lines of development followed more particularly under the 
stress of war conditions and the resulting contributions to progress 
are treated in the article Fibre.!. One section requires ftirthetr men¬ 
tion here in introducing the comprehensive subjtx't of cellulose as a 
dominant factor of the organic world. Recent re.soarch work has 
established on a basis of direct prtmf that cellulose is assimilaUtd \ty 
the IhTbivora and has therefore a positi\e value as fotKl-.stufl: 
a conclusion which rested previously on inferential eviflcpce from 
physiological-chemical statistics, d'fie positive flesh-forming func¬ 
tion pti.stulates conversion of the cellulose into water-soluble de- 
rivatit'e, carbo hydrates probably, as .a digestive process in which 
the animal secretions are operative; at the same time there are the 
ilistiuctive fermentations, previously meiitiom’d, of the celltilos(.‘s to 
ultiinate ttrodiicls, under bacterial action, which are known to 
occur in the digestive tract of the animal and of which the physi¬ 
ological I'alue or futiction remains iindeterinitied. 

Such lernientations, characterized liy the researches of Omeliansky 
and Maefadyen, in regard to " Thermophilic " bacteria, and hitherto 
" pure " rultures of these have however bes-n ob.servwl as priaesses 
of long duration. The current developments of an industrial re¬ 
search syndicate, Power Sjiiril, Ltd. (Stockton-on-Tees and Kiisom), 
and U. Latigwell arc establishing such fermentations as industrial 
methods for the production of acetic acid and alcohol. 

Symbiotic liacterial growths at 3o°-40° C. arc now rontrolled. 
by the associated chemical conditions oi reaction, to jirodnce ether 
as main product, and to break down the celluloses in massive quan¬ 
tities in tile relatively short periods which are required for starch 
fermentations. 

Ill another field, which is also comprised in the vast domain of 
the natural history of " cellulose," rt'searrhes are being actively 
prosecuted in elucidation of tlie constitution of the jx-at-ligiiite coal 
groups of natural products, olniuusly derived from, and trans- 
funiialiun products of, " cellulost; " in the inclusive sense of the 
term. 

The Hemi-CcUuloses have a typical representative in the paren- 
chynui of the " locust " bean, the seeds of cevntonia siliqud. Dn 
digestion with water the cellular tissue is transformed into a series 
of hydrated gcl-products which mix with the water to p.seudo-.solu¬ 
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tions of extreme specific viscosity. The products (Tragasol) find 
extensive ^plication as a dressing or “ finish ” of textile goods and 
leathers. These hydrated henii-celluloses combine with tannic arid 
to form characteristic precipitates which are rcversiiile gels. The 
reactions and jjroperties of these compounds are the basis of new 
processes of hide tannin^j. An exjiose of these methods with the 
rationale of principles will be found in an article “ Colloidal Tannin 
Compounds'’ (C. F. Cross and others) J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 
35 62-8. 

The Compound-Celluloses. —The ligno-celluloses, represented by 
th(? typical fibre-substance of jute (bast-fibre), are the subjtJCt of a 
pajK^r “Lignum Reactions and Constitution/'—Cross and Bevan, 
J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 32 (i9i(>), giving an account of researches 
which establish a statistical constitutional formula for the lignine 
complex of which a dikt'tohydrobenzene and a hydro-pyrone group 
are characteristic; in addition, as secondary components are ketone 
and methoxy groups. 

The ligneous components of ptirentilal ligno-celluloses—the wood 
of forest trees—have been further investipted by: Klason, Bcrl. 
Her. 53 (1920), 706, 1864; Meuser and Skibldebrand, Z. Angetv. 
Chem. ^2 (1919), 41; Hagglund, Chrm. Zentr. 90 (iii) (1919), 186; 
Hcmig and Fuchs, Afonatsli. 40 (1919), 341. 

The Cuto-Celluloses, the protective epidermal covering of plant 
organs, csitiecially of the organs or parts functioning in active assimi¬ 
lation. are relatively inaccessible by reason of their minute pro|)or- 
tion by weight or mass, and from the fact that they require cneniical 
tnyitmenr more or less sov(‘re for their isolation as a separated tissue, 
which ireatnnmts produce considerable modifications of the parent 
sulistnnces. 'Die epidermal tissue “ raftia " on the other hand is 
separat(*<.i by merely stripping from a palm leaf; being thus ob¬ 
tainable in massive quantity and investigated as a “ parent ” sub¬ 
stance, it is an attrac tive subject for developing this field of research. 
It is howevcTa mixed tissue of which the actual epidermis constitute*' 
al>out 40'/o: tiierefore, the quantitative data resulting frotn investiga¬ 
tion recjuirc inferential interpretation in regard to the latter. Recent 
researenes c^stablish the general character of the tissue compUrx as an 
(oxulized) celluUi.se—ligno-cellulose ether ester with arid functions. 
The characteristic achl conji>onuni of the ester i.s an iinsaturated 
arid Cia IIm O3—containing 1 CClOll and 1 (JH group “ KaCfia ami 
('uto-relhilose ”-~Cross and Bevan, J. Soc. Dyers ami Col. 35 
(1919). 70-5. (C. F. C.) 

CENSORSHIP.— The World War brought about various forms 
of restriction of publicity in the shajie of a censorship, which 
provides a new chapter in the history of the Press Laws [see 
22.299). 

(i) United Kinodom.—T he following note to new.spaper 
editors, dated July 27 1014, was the first ofiii ial intimation to 
the British press of tlie npiiroach of war:— 

"At a meeting of the Admir.iltv W'ar Office ami Press Committee, 
held this aflerncKiii, it was resolved that as, in view of the pre.scnt 
situation, the aiithorilies may h.ive to take e.xceptional measures, 
the Press should be asked to refrain from^ publishing atiy information 
relative to movements of British wnirships, troops, anrl aircraft, or 
to war material, forlifieations, and naval and inilitan.’ defences, 
without first communicating with the Admiralty and War Office 
resjjectivciy in accordance with the arrangement which was noti- 
fii-cl to you by me in Jaiuiart' of ki'-t year. 

“ H.aving regard to the nature of the case it is found impossible 
further to indirate the ehnraeter of the information the publiration 
of which is undesirable in tlie national interests. The request does 
not affixit the dissemination of news concerning ordinary routine 
movements or training on the part of the Navy or the Army; its 
object is to prevent the appearance of anything concerning .steps of 
nn exceptional kind which may be rendered necessary by the 
existing state of .aflairs. 

"1 mat adtl that the authorities from time to timcwdll continue to 
issue such iiiformalioii as may be made public.” 

The “ Adminilty War Office and Press Committee ” had been 
formed in iqtt, mainly through the efforts of Mr. (afterw'ards 
Sir) Reginald Brade, to establish a permanent liaison in peaie 
and war between the Admiralty and the War Office on the one 
hand and the I’rc.ss on the other. The Committee consi.stcd of 
reprc.scntativcs of the two dejiartmcnts and the London and 
provincial newspa]Hrs. Apart from the Official SecreLs Act, 
no legislation existed which enabled the authorities or the Com¬ 
mittee to suppress the publication of naval and military in¬ 
formation. Notwithstanding this, the whole of the newspapers 
loyally observed the Commitlee’s request, followed by others of 
a more detailed character, dated July 20 and 30 respectively. 
The result was that the British preparations were made with 
such secrecy that the Oermans subsequently admitted that on 
Aug. 20 they knew neither when nor where the British troops 
were landed, nor their strength. 
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the scientific estimate of the importance of cellulose as an in¬ 
dustrial product. The production of cellulose nitrate, the basis 
of modem military explosives, attained in 1018 to 5,000 tons per 
week in America alone Another ester derivative of cellulose, 
the acetate, took a prominent and perhaps unique position in 
regard to war material, as the basis of the dope-dressing applied 
to the textile coverings of the wings of aeroplanes. The intensive 
production of these synthetic derivatives necessarily involved 
extensions of research with resulting additions to our knowledge 
of cellulose as a chemical individual, and in evidence of the 
magnitude of thc.se industries and the wide scojic of their tech¬ 
nology we may refer to E. C. Worden’s elaborate treatise on the 
“ Nitro Cellulose Industries.” In evidence of the rapid growth of 
the subject in its wider aspects we may refer to the same author’s 
treatise (projected in 1921), to be issued in ten volumes over a 
period of years. 

Progress of investigation and knowledge of cellulose as a 
chemical individual was in iqai more delinitely marked as 
following three independent lines, obviously converging towards 
a constitutional formula or expression: (i) The study of cellulose 
as it is; a colloidal substance, jicrhaps the prototype of colloids, 
and of its immediately related derivatives, having closely similar 
physical properties. (2) The stuily of its resolutions by reaction 
to compounds of Cij-Cr, dimensions, also carbo hydrates, which 
arc presumed to be actual components, and, being compounds 
of known constitution, to be the foundation of an integral for¬ 
mula of constitution of the parent substance. With this primary 
or fundamental method is associated the study of the whole 
range of reactions and interactions of cellulose as diagnostic of 
its component groups, (5) 'I'he study of resolutions (ti) to highly 
complex mixtures of products, by destructive distillation, or by 
natural processes of which the ultimate residual products are 
humus-lignite coal; (h) to ultimate products of (ij-C dimensions 
by symbiotic bacterial process of decotnposilion. 

Of the above, No. 2 is the line or method of systematic chem¬ 
istry, and its exponents detach themselves in the main from all 
considerations of the tialural history atul physiology of the 
celluloses; their organized structure and colloidal characteristics 
are treated as of subordinate moment, and the technology of the 
cellulose industries is ior the most part ignored. Nevertheless, 
the contributions of this school of workers arc of lirst importance. 

Tlie following are to be noted:— 

Resolution to Dextrose hy ester formation, .solution in water, and 
progressive hydrolysis of esters; (ujjjteaction with HaSOs—Itst & 
Wilkening (l()lo-3) confirm I'lechsit (1882) in the general eon- 
elusion that relbilosc is qiiantit.itjvely converted to de.Mi'osi-; 
(/>) reaction with H(.'l. Aq. Willstlltter and Zfs'hmcister (1915), 
rediscovering the solvent action of thaxicid at nutxiittuni ronceiitra- 
tion (VV. A. Miller, Ot^anic ChemisMni< !'■ i.fo, ed. ikOok apply the 
reaction to an analogous prowss yl,^solution and (urtliur confirm 
the gene.rally acceiiteil relationship. 

Resolution to Binse {cellohiose} and Jlfaae.sr (fff.vfreAr) followingcon- 
version into (a) acetic ester and (li) nielln'l and ethyl ethers or 
ethoxides (i) mixed (acetic) ester—etlier derivatives. Hy thefornier, 
Osl has demonstrated the productiun of the biose as oetaeetale with 
the monose as peiitaeetate, the ioirit yield ealculatetl tt» the nionose 
representing qo'/i, of the, celliilnse. Hy resolution of the melhoxide 
derivatives Denham and Woodhotise obtain 1.2,.5.—trimethyl 
glucose and cstitblish a critical constitutional point in rvg.ard to 
current discussiun of the several .thenialive lornmlae based on the 
genttral acceotance of the quaiUiUitive cellulose—de.xlro.se relation¬ 
ship. The aretnlysis ” of the ethu.xides has been specially in¬ 
vestigated by Hess and Wittel.sliaeh. 

Resolution by Heat to Lacvo-glucosan.—A direction of resitareh of 
critical importance is opened up by A. I’ietct and co-workers, and 
stibiecting eellulost; (starch and glticose) to distillation in vacuo 
(12.14 mm. at 210”) with prndnetion of laevu-glueusan 


CH-CHOH-CHj 
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in large yield (40 %). 


Helvetica Chem. Acta, 1918-20; also P. Karrer, ibid. 1920. 

These notes are sufficient as evidence of the rapid advance of 
knowledge due to the active work and discussions of the chemists 


whose ultima thule. is exprc.sscd by a recent contributor—“ the 
time would now seem to be opportune when the question of direct 
synthesis should be undertaken.” This project issues from a 
comprehensive critical discussion of the research work of the 
last decade (H. Hibbcrt, “ The Constitution of Cellulose,” 
Jour. hid. Eng. Chrni. 13 (1021), 256 el se.q.), of which the 
following is characteristic—‘‘ Cellulose is thus nothing more 
than a polymerised dextrose glucoside of dextrose.” 

As indicated above, the perspective of this school of workers is 
that of .systematic chemistry, self-contained, and jterhaps ar¬ 
bitrarily deliniited from the objective relationships of cellulose 
as a dominant factor of the organic world and a main subject 
of natural history of which the complementary chapters are 
those of human industries. 

Investigations from this point of view have also established 
points of critical importance:— 

1. The primary impnrtanre of siMteific volumes of cellulose and 
derivalivt's, for the adcciiiate intt;rpretation of reaction in this field. 

2. The reactive continuity of ceIlulo.s(!; it reart.s as a system, 
wherivis systematic chemistry interprets its reactions in terms of a 
" nutlectilar ” individual. 

3. Cellulose is profoundly modified, structurally and constitii- 
tioii.tlly by merlianienl shock and strain: as it is in degrett propor¬ 
tionate to the active iiifitiencc by all forms of energ}’ (light, elec¬ 
trical etirreiil, heal). 

4. Cellulose i.s resolved by baetttria to ultimate products of 
C3-C1 dimensions; and ns-ent research has Itrought these reactions 
under such control that the massive ire.iltneiit of the “ normal ” 
cellulostts is an industrial operation of (lit! order of starch fermenta¬ 
tions. It is noloworthy that these Iran.sforni.'ttions are in the main 
direct, and do not involve the transitional phases ol the familiar 
operations of the brewer and distiller. 

5. Easily, .as a negativi' point ami a general criticism of the eon- 
cliisions of the sehool of systematic chemists, the celltiloso-dextro.se 
telalioiisliip postulating a conversion of too of cellulose to III 
dextrose is not ttstablishiKl. Re.seareh in this field is liniitixl to cotton 
Cellulose. If extended tt> esparto cellulose (a tyiie sharply and 
rharaeteristically difTereiitiated), to the wood eelliilosos, or even to 
cotton celliilo,se modified by mereerization ami other trixitnienls 
yieliling pi'mluets which mttintain thit structural eharaeturistics, 
It would bo rocogtiized in the results that the “ eotistitulioii of 
cellulose ” is a problem of the dimensions ol it rontineiit ritllter than 
of a village: or p()s.sibly, lli.il the " .syntliesi.s of eelliilrisc ” is an 
ideal, illusory, however nsofni. (The reader i.s ntferred to C. F. 
Cross, Canter Lectures “ Cellulose” J. Ji. Bor. Arts 1920; and to 
pai«:rs by same author in J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 1918-20.) 

Cellulose. Products in War .‘service, (1914-8).—The following 
note on the development of the technology of the cellulose 
nitrates to meet the exacting requiremenis of the fighting services 
is ooiilrilmtcd hy Sir R. Robcrt.son, who, as director of research 
at Woolwich, was responsible for the chemieiil technical control 
of the inanufaelurc. 

In F.nghind cellulose nitrates were used during the war in the 
Land Service for the manufacture of cordite R.D.B., and for 
Admiralty oordite; towards the end of the war a small proportion 
was tisctl for making nitro-rcllulo.se powder. By far the largest 
use was for cordite K.D.B., as this propellant was ultimately 
manufactured at the rate of about 2,000 tons a week, involving 
the nitration of about 700 tons of purified eellulosc. For Admi¬ 
ralty cordite over 100 tons a week of sliver cotton was itreparcd, 
this material being sitccially selected and purified, ’’i'he cotton for 
the nitro-cellulose powders Wits a high grade of “ linters.” 

The preparation of cclliilose for the Land Service a.ssumcd the 
proportion of a great industry. The raw materials were drawn 
from wa.stcs from the spinning-mills not only of F.nglaml, but 
also of Egypt, India, and of other countries. It was soon found 
that the variations in treatment of the crude wastes produced 
a product which gave variable results after it had been nitrated, 
especially when it reached the stage of its incorporation with 
nitro-glycerine and gelatinization by means of ether-alcohol. 
.Ml the materials for producing cellulose for nitration were there¬ 
fore coordinated under the Department of Explosives Supply, 
wliich instituted a .system of chemical control of the product, 
with the objects of obtaining uniformity of production, reducing 
the quantity of impurities, and obtaining a suitable low vi.sco.sity. 
A uniform process of “ kiering ” (boiling under pressure with a 
lyc of caustic soda) was introduced, and under strict supervision a 
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product was obtained of remarkable purity, considering its origin, 
and suitable for tbe manufacture of cordite R.D.B. 

The result is an example of the successful application of 
chemical technical control to secure a product of standard 
uniform quality, and by reason of the quality of low viscosity 
of the nitrated product a very considerable economy in the 
ether-alcohol, for gelatinizing the nitro-cellulose. The methods 
for determining the viscosity of the cellulose, and a method for 
determining ligneous impurities in the cellulose [Trans. Clicm. 
Soc. 1920,117,473 and 479, and Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry, 1920, 
39, 81 T) were worked out at the Research Department, Wool¬ 
wich. The application of this work on eellulosc by the Depart¬ 
ment of Explosives Supply is described in Jour. Soc. Client. 
Industry, vol. 39, 333 T. 

The United States supplied large quantities of nitro-cellulose 
propellant for the Allies and for its own army, and uswl as raw 
material a eonsiderable proportion of the shorter fibre “ waste ” 
from the delinted eottoti .seed. During tfie last three months 
of the war the total production of eellulosc nitrate material in 
the United States was at the rate of 5,000 tons a week. This 
propellant consisted of gelatinized nitro-cellulose with the addi¬ 
tion of a stabilizer, but it contained no nitro-glyrcrine. 

In the enemy countries the shortage of cotton supplies was 
met by the extensive employmimt of wood cellulose, ])aj)er- 
makers’ cellulose pulp, purified by alkaline hy<lrolytic treat¬ 
ments, which modify the cellulose to a nearer approximation to 
the standard cotton cellulose. 

CrJIulose Accidie. —The cellulose aeelati-s arc the chemical 
iintdogucs of the nitrates, and a specially preiiared a< clone soluble 
aietate was extensively used in dressing the textile coverings of 
aerojdane vvdngs, the treatment having an ensemble of efleets, 
])roducing shrinkage of the fabric in situ, thus a taut finish, a 
smooth surttice and the water-resistant quality obviously in¬ 
dispensable. 

In England the manufarturo of the product was developed by 
The liritish Cellulose Co. on the basis of the Dreyfus patents who, 
since 1918, have Ix-'en engaged in |K‘rftvting the "Artificial Silk" 
bas<sl upon the acetate. This product has the external features of 
the cellulose-" Silks," with certain points of sn|ieriority of the 
ester-derivative as a chemical subst.inee, notably the water-resi.stant 
luialitv and lower specific gravity. On the other hand, certain 
defwts as a textile thread, with high costs of manufacture, keep 
the present production to a definitely limitcsl scale. 

Other lines of development followed more particularly under the 
stress of war conditions and the resulting contributions to progress 
are treated in the article Fibre.!. One section requires ftirthetr men¬ 
tion here in introducing the comprehensive subjtx't of cellulose as a 
dominant factor of the organic world. Recent re.soarch work has 
established on a basis of direct prtmf that cellulose is assimilaUtd \ty 
the IhTbivora and has therefore a positi\e value as fotKl-.stufl: 
a conclusion which rested previously on inferential eviflcpce from 
physiological-chemical statistics, d'fie positive flesh-forming func¬ 
tion pti.stulates conversion of the cellulose into water-soluble de- 
rivatit'e, carbo hydrates probably, as .a digestive process in which 
the animal secretions are operative; at the same time there are the 
ilistiuctive fermentations, previously meiitiom’d, of the celltilos(.‘s to 
ultiinate ttrodiicls, under bacterial action, which are known to 
occur in the digestive tract of the animal and of which the physi¬ 
ological I'alue or futiction remains iindeterinitied. 

Such lernientations, characterized liy the researches of Omeliansky 
and Maefadyen, in regard to " Thermophilic " bacteria, and hitherto 
" pure " rultures of these have however bes-n ob.servwl as priaesses 
of long duration. The current developments of an industrial re¬ 
search syndicate, Power Sjiiril, Ltd. (Stockton-on-Tees and Kiisom), 
and U. Latigwell arc establishing such fermentations as industrial 
methods for the production of acetic acid and alcohol. 

Symbiotic liacterial growths at 3o°-40° C. arc now rontrolled. 
by the associated chemical conditions oi reaction, to jirodnce ether 
as main product, and to break down the celluloses in massive quan¬ 
tities in tile relatively short periods which are required for starch 
fermentations. 

Ill another field, which is also comprised in the vast domain of 
the natural history of " cellulose," rt'searrhes are being actively 
prosecuted in elucidation of tlie constitution of the jx-at-ligiiite coal 
groups of natural products, olniuusly derived from, and trans- 
funiialiun products of, " cellulost; " in the inclusive sense of the 
term. 

The Hemi-CcUuloses have a typical representative in the paren- 
chynui of the " locust " bean, the seeds of cevntonia siliqud. Dn 
digestion with water the cellular tissue is transformed into a series 
of hydrated gcl-products which mix with the water to p.seudo-.solu¬ 
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tions of extreme specific viscosity. The products (Tragasol) find 
extensive ^plication as a dressing or “ finish ” of textile goods and 
leathers. These hydrated henii-celluloses combine with tannic arid 
to form characteristic precipitates which are rcversiiile gels. The 
reactions and jjroperties of these compounds are the basis of new 
processes of hide tannin^j. An exjiose of these methods with the 
rationale of principles will be found in an article “ Colloidal Tannin 
Compounds'’ (C. F. Cross and others) J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 
35 62-8. 

The Compound-Celluloses. —The ligno-celluloses, represented by 
th(? typical fibre-substance of jute (bast-fibre), are the subjtJCt of a 
pajK^r “Lignum Reactions and Constitution/'—Cross and Bevan, 
J. Soc. Dyers and Col. 32 (i9i(>), giving an account of researches 
which establish a statistical constitutional formula for the lignine 
complex of which a dikt'tohydrobenzene and a hydro-pyrone group 
are characteristic; in addition, as secondary components are ketone 
and methoxy groups. 

The ligneous components of ptirentilal ligno-celluloses—the wood 
of forest trees—have been further investipted by: Klason, Bcrl. 
Her. 53 (1920), 706, 1864; Meuser and Skibldebrand, Z. Angetv. 
Chem. ^2 (1919), 41; Hagglund, Chrm. Zentr. 90 (iii) (1919), 186; 
Hcmig and Fuchs, Afonatsli. 40 (1919), 341. 

The Cuto-Celluloses, the protective epidermal covering of plant 
organs, csitiecially of the organs or parts functioning in active assimi¬ 
lation. are relatively inaccessible by reason of their minute pro|)or- 
tion by weight or mass, and from the fact that they require cneniical 
tnyitmenr more or less sov(‘re for their isolation as a separated tissue, 
which ireatnnmts produce considerable modifications of the parent 
sulistnnces. 'Die epidermal tissue “ raftia " on the other hand is 
separat(*<.i by merely stripping from a palm leaf; being thus ob¬ 
tainable in massive quantity and investigated as a “ parent ” sub¬ 
stance, it is an attrac tive subject for developing this field of research. 
It is howevcTa mixed tissue of which the actual epidermis constitute*' 
al>out 40'/o: tiierefore, the quantitative data resulting frotn investiga¬ 
tion recjuirc inferential interpretation in regard to the latter. Recent 
researenes c^stablish the general character of the tissue compUrx as an 
(oxulized) celluUi.se—ligno-cellulose ether ester with arid functions. 
The characteristic achl conji>onuni of the ester i.s an iinsaturated 
arid Cia IIm O3—containing 1 CClOll and 1 (JH group “ KaCfia ami 
('uto-relhilose ”-~Cross and Bevan, J. Soc. Dyers ami Col. 35 
(1919). 70-5. (C. F. C.) 

CENSORSHIP.— The World War brought about various forms 
of restriction of publicity in the shajie of a censorship, which 
provides a new chapter in the history of the Press Laws [see 
22.299). 

(i) United Kinodom.—T he following note to new.spaper 
editors, dated July 27 1014, was the first ofiii ial intimation to 
the British press of tlie npiiroach of war:— 

"At a meeting of the Admir.iltv W'ar Office ami Press Committee, 
held this aflerncKiii, it was resolved that as, in view of the pre.scnt 
situation, the aiithorilies may h.ive to take e.xceptional measures, 
the Press should be asked to refrain from^ publishing atiy information 
relative to movements of British wnirships, troops, anrl aircraft, or 
to war material, forlifieations, and naval and inilitan.’ defences, 
without first communicating with the Admiralty and War Office 
resjjectivciy in accordance with the arrangement which was noti- 
fii-cl to you by me in Jaiuiart' of ki'-t year. 

“ H.aving regard to the nature of the case it is found impossible 
further to indirate the ehnraeter of the information the publiration 
of which is undesirable in tlie national interests. The request does 
not affixit the dissemination of news concerning ordinary routine 
movements or training on the part of the Navy or the Army; its 
object is to prevent the appearance of anything concerning .steps of 
nn exceptional kind which may be rendered necessary by the 
existing state of .aflairs. 

"1 mat adtl that the authorities from time to timcwdll continue to 
issue such iiiformalioii as may be made public.” 

The “ Adminilty War Office and Press Committee ” had been 
formed in iqtt, mainly through the efforts of Mr. (afterw'ards 
Sir) Reginald Brade, to establish a permanent liaison in peaie 
and war between the Admiralty and the War Office on the one 
hand and the I’rc.ss on the other. The Committee consi.stcd of 
reprc.scntativcs of the two dejiartmcnts and the London and 
provincial newspa]Hrs. Apart from the Official SecreLs Act, 
no legislation existed which enabled the authorities or the Com¬ 
mittee to suppress the publication of naval and military in¬ 
formation. Notwithstanding this, the whole of the newspapers 
loyally observed the Commitlee’s request, followed by others of 
a more detailed character, dated July 20 and 30 respectively. 
The result was that the British preparations were made with 
such secrecy that the Oermans subsequently admitted that on 
Aug. 20 they knew neither when nor where the British troops 
were landed, nor their strength. 
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On Aug. 7 the Press Bureau (the outward and visible .sign of 
the cen.sorship) was established by l,ord Kitchener, acting in 
conjunction with Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The first Director of the Bureau was Mr. F. E. Smith, M.l*., 
afterwards Lord Birkenhead. He was followed by Sir Stanley 
(afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, who w.as .succeeded by Sir Frank 
Swettenham jointly with the late Sir Edward Cook. In the first 
instance the Bureau was located in a tumble-down building in 
Whitehall, backing on to the Admiralty. Later it was removed to 
the United Service Institution. 

The objects of the Press Bureau were;— 

(1) The eensoring of incoming and outgoing press cablegrams 
and certiiin inland press messages, chiefly tho.se passing through 
the General Post Omee. By order of the Government the former 
were diverted to the Bureau by the Post Office and cable com¬ 
panies. 

(2) To issue to the newspaiiers official information receivc^d from 
other Government dt?j)artments. 

(3) To censor matter voluntarily submitted by the Press. 

It should be mentioned here that the censoring of news by the 
Bureau was, for the most part, carried out in accordance with 
the wishes of the various Government dejiartmcnts concerned— 
the Admiralty, the War Oflicc, the Foreign Office, the Home 
Office, etc., with the result that the whole of the critici.sm was 
directed against the Bureau, which .served as a sort of buffer state. 
In short, the Directors of the Bureau had to do as they were tohl. 
It was an open secret that in some instances they disagreed with 
the policy they were called upon to enforce. On the whole they 
performed a thankless duty with considerable ability. Upon 
Lord Birkenhead fell the difficult task of organizing the depart¬ 
ment and establishing regulations to deal with conilitions al¬ 
together unprecedented. 'I'hc work of his succe.ssors was hardly 
less onerous as fresh problems constant ly presented themselves 
throughout the war. Alioul fifty censors were emiiloycd, com¬ 
prising naval oftiecrs (appointed by the Admindty), military 
censors (appointed by the War Office), and civilians, including 
ej!-civil .servants, barristers and journalists. 

The Bureau was kept open day and uiglit. On .Aug. 8 
the Defence of the Realm Act was iiiissed, followed a few davs 
later by a series of censorship regulations as authorized by its 
provisions. 'I’lu-.se regulations wore of a far-reaebing character. 
They were amended from time to time and in their final form 
stood as follows; 

Reg. IS. No person shall, without lawful authoritv, collect, 
rword, publish or communicate, or attempt to elicit, any iniornia- 
tioii with_ respect to the moveineiU. numlier.s, description, condi¬ 
tion or (lispcj.sitioii of any of the forces, sliips, or aircrall of His 
Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies, or with nespes't to ilie plans 
or conduct, or supposed pltiiis or conduct, of any oper.ilions by any 
such forces, ships, or tiirerafl, or with respect to tile supply, deserip- 
tion, condition, transport or manufacture, or storage, or place or 
intended place of manufacture or storage of war material, or with 
respect to any works or measures undertaken for or coiinectwl with, 
or intended fur the furliiication or defence of any [ilttre, or any 
inforination of such nature as is calculated to lie or might be directly 
or indirectly useful to the enemy, ami if anv per.sun contravenes the 

f iroyisions of this regulation, or willioiit lawiul authoritr or CM iise 
tas in his possession any itocuimml containing any .such informa¬ 
tion as aforesaid, he shall be guilt)’ of an offence against these regu¬ 
lations. . , . 

No person shall, without lawful authoritv, ])uli!ish or communi¬ 
cate any information rehsting to tlie jiassage of an> ship along aity 
part of the coast of the Utiitud Kingdom. ... 

Reg. 27. No person shall bv word of mouth or in writing or in 
any newspaper, periodical, book, circular, or otlier printed publi¬ 
cation— 

(a) Spread false reports nr make false statements; or 
ill) spread reports or make statements intemled or likely to caii.se 
disaffection to His Maje.stv, or to interfere with tlie suece.ss of His 
Majesty’s forces or of the forces of any ol His Majesty’s allks. by 
land or sea, or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign 
powers; or 

(f) spread reports or make statements intended nr likeh- to prejii- 
.dice the recruiting of persons to serve in an)' ol His Majesiv’s forces, 
or in any body iif ix-rwins enrollerl for omploymem under the .Army 
Council (ir Air Conneil or entered for service under the tlin-ction of 
the .Ailmiralry, or in any police force or fire brigade, or to preju¬ 
dice the training, discipline or administration of any such force, 
body, or brigade; or 

(d) spread reports or make statements intended or likely to 
Ulfdermiac public confidenc;e in any bank or currency notes which 


are Icpl lender in the United Kingdom or any part thereof, or to 
prejudice the success of any financial measures taken or arrange¬ 
ments made by His Majesty s Government with a view to the prose¬ 
cution of the war; . . . 

The maximum penalty was imiirisonment with or without 
hard labour for six months or a fine not exceeding £100, or both. 
Prosecutions had to be instituted by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions in England, the Lord Advocate in Scotland, or the 
Attorney-General in Ireland. The Regulations (Regulation 51) 
gave the Government power in certain cases to seize the plant 
of a newspaper which had offended, or in others to seize the type 
on suspicion that an offence was about to be committed (Reg.51 a). 

These regulations jilaced heavy shackles upon the Press, but 
in the main they were accepted with patriotic equanimity. 
Prosecutions were few in number, which is surprising considering 
the length and magnitude of the war. It will be seen that the 
Press Bureau bad no power to insi.sl ujion the .subm ission of matter 
for censorship. I'lie resiionsibility rested with the editor, who 
could publish what he thought fit, subject to comjilying with 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations. If he erred he was liable 
to prosecution, and even if the matter were pas.sed by the Bureau 
he would not be relieved of the responsibility for infringement of 
the regulations, although the fact might be pleaded in mitigation. 
From time to time secret instructions were issued by the Bureau 
for the information ami gui<lance of editors. At the end of the 
war these numbered several hundred. At intervals they were 
collected and issued in pamphlet form. For the most part they 
consisted of hints and elucidations concerning matters which in 
general terms were covered by the regulations quote<l above. 

CalJe and Postal Censorship.—J n addition 1 o 1 be Press Bureau, 
(■cn.Hor.sbips of inroming and outgoing rabies, letters and parcels, 
were established by the War Olliic at the connnenrement of the 
war with the three-fohl object of preventing information of 
military value from reaching the enemy, of acquiring similar 
information for British pur]>oscs and of checking the di.ssemina- 
tion of information likely to be useful to the enemy or prejudicial 
to the Allies. Chief Cen.sors of both departments were appointed 
by the Army Council. 

The cable censorship extended throughout the Empire, and 
the number of persons cmiiloyed in the United Kingdom, ex¬ 
clusive of those in the Press Bureau, was about 200. In other 
parts of the Empire they numbered about 400. The size of the 
task may be judged from the fact th.at 30,000 to 50,000 telegrams 
passed through the hands of the censors in the United Kingdom 
every twenty-four hours. 

In the postal cemsorshij), exclusive of clerical and post-office 
employees, a staff of 5,500 was employed <'<)mi)riBing 3,451 
women and persons with a knowledge of almost every foreign 
language. The dci>artmcnt was divided into three branches— 
(i) the section which censored the rorres]>ondence of prisoners 
of war in the United King<lom and BritLsh pri.soncrs in enemy 
countries; (2) the private eorrc.spondence section which dealt 
with letters from members of the Britisli Exiieditionary Force, 
letters and parcels to and from certain foreign countries, press 
messages sent abroad by ot her means than cable, and newsiiapers. 
In this branoh more than a ton of mail matter was een.sored 
every week, exclusive of jiarcels; (3) the trade branch, which cen¬ 
sored eommerdal correspondence with certain foreign countries, 
amounting to nearly four tons per week. 

At the commencement, the sjstcm caused serious irritation 
amongst the commercial classes, to which point w;is given by 
foolish and, in some cases, amu-sing errors ma<ic by the censors. 
It must, however, be recognized that on the whole the work was 
well and efficiently done. The officers chielly responsible were 
Gen. (afterwards Sir George) Macdonogh, Gen. Cockerill, Col. 
A. E. Churchill followed by Lord Arthur Browne, Chief Cable 
Censor, and Col. G. S. H, Pearson followed by Col. A. S. L. 
Farquharson, Chief Postal Censor. 

In the early part of the war a great outery was made by the 
British (and also the American) ncw.siiapers concerning the 
working of the Press cable censorship in London. In numerous 
instances. Press cables receive<l in England were entirely sup¬ 
pressed without notice to the sender or addressee, and in others 
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messages were so mutilated as to be indecipherable. These 
complaints led to a declaration by the Foreign OlTice on Dec. 20 
iQiS, that in future incoming pre.ss cablegrams would not be 
censored from a political point of view; the re.sponsibility of pub¬ 
lishing would be with the editors who knew that a prosecution 
against them, under the Defence of the Realm Act, might result 
from the publication of anything endangering the good relations 
between Great Britain and the Allies or the Neutrals. This 
change, however, only applied to censorship by the Foreign 
ODfice, and messages were still liable to censorship from the point 
of view of other departments (Admiralty, War OlTice, Home 
Office or Treasury, for instance) consulted by the Press Bureau— 
a system which continued until iqiq. 

Censorship at the Front. —It remains to deal with the censor¬ 
ship of messages from authorized British correspondents on the 
several fronts. The.sc were primarily (and rom[)ulsorily) censored 
by military censors on the field, but they all came through the 
Press Bureau, which occasionally exercised a super-censc)rship. 
The methods adoirted caused constant grumbling and discontent. 

The casualty lists were rigidly and, no doubt, properly su])- 
pressed, but owing to the re])resentations of the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association tltcy were supplied periodically for the 
confidential inforination of editors. 

In France, at the outset, no correspondents were allowed. 
In Sept. iqi4, owing to demands by the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association for more information, an official eye-witness, Gen. 
Swinton, was appointed. He wrote according to order, ainl no 
question of censorship arose. The news supplied was meagre 
ttnd inappropriate, and it did not take long for mi.schievousresults 
to accrue, and the official mind was ttt first disiK)sed to blame 
the Press for what was wrong in the “ publicity ” of the moment. 
On March 12 1015, the following notice was issued by the Pmss 
Bureau, warning the newspaiters that they were too optimistic, 
in the pictures they gave of what was haiipening:— 

“ The magnitutle of the liriti.sh task in this groat war nins serious 
risk ot being overlooked by reason of exaggerated accounts of suc¬ 
cesses printed daily in tlie Press and especially by exhibiting poslens 
fraraeil to catch the eye and magnify comparatively uniin[)ortant 
actions into great victories. Reported reverses to the enemy are 
proclaimed as crushing defeats, Gtirmany is r<'i>respnted as within 
measurable distance of starval ion, bankruptcy and revolution, and 
only yesterday a poster was issuotl in London, declaring that half 
the Hungarian army had bivn annihilated. 

“ All .sense of just proportion is thus lost, and. with these tlaily, 
and often liourly, statements of great Allied gains and immense 
K'tierny losses, the iniblic can have no true appreciation of the facts 
or of the gigantic task and heavy sacrifices before^ them. 

“The Director appe.ds to all lho.se who arc rcs|M>nsililc for me 
Press to use their inlluetict! to bring aliont a lictter knowledge of the 
real sitiiatiim, and rather to emphasize the efforts that will lie 
necessai-y before the country euti afford to regard the end for which 
we are .striving tus anything like assured, d'he po.sIers, more ttsjKi- 
ciallv those ot the evening paixTs, are vey often pre|H)sleroiis .as 
well as misleafiing, anti, at such a time, those resptin.sihle may 
fairly he asked to exercise a reasonalile resir.iint and help the 
nation to a just appreciation of the task it has underlaketi and 
tin- necessity itir unremitting efl'ort to secure the only end that 
can be acceiited.” 

The ncwsj)a]iers did not take this notice “lying down.” 
On March 26 the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, througli 
it.s chairman Sir George (afterwards Lord) Riddell, .sent the 
following letter to the Press Bureau, and copies to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churcliill, Lord Kitchener anti other 
members of the Cabinet:— 

“My Council have had under consideration your Memorandum 
of I2th March, iqi5, .Serial No. D. ih.t, for which, in their opinion, 
there i.s no adeejnate justilicalion. The Press h.as dealt f.aithfiilly 
with the news Inruished liy the naval and milit.iry authorities, but 
it may well lx; that the public misuntierstanrl the situation and that 
tills misconception is pnxlucing .serious results. If, however, the 
people are being unduly .soothed and I'latcd the responsibility lies 
with the Government and not with the I’ress. In this connection 
my Council desire to rlircct your attention to the oiitimistic state¬ 
ments of the Prime Minister, .Sir .lohii French, ‘Kyc-Witiies.s,' and 
other persons posse,ssing official information. The I’ress acts uixm 
the ni'ws supplied. If this is inucrurate or incomplete, the Govern¬ 
ment cannot blame the new.sjiapers. My Council dc.sire to repre¬ 
sent that the methods now being adoiited are fraught with grave 
public danger. Ministers are continually referring to the importance 
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of energy and self-sacrifice on the part of the industrial population, 
who cannot lie expected to display these qualities unlcsss, generally 
speaking, they are acniiaintixl with the facts. In de.aling with the 
news, the Naval and Military authorities should consider not only 
our enemies and the army in the field, but the commercial and 
industrial classes at home, upon whom so much depends, ft is 
futile to endeavour to disregard the long-establishea habits and 
customs of the jieople. 

“As you know, I am writing on behalf of the London Press only, 
but my Council arc confident that their views arc shared by the 
provincial newspapers.” 

The result of this letter was that Mr. Asquith invited the 
Association to lay their views before him at a deputation. A 
free exchange of views took place, with the result that Mr. As¬ 
quith invited the I’ress to ap])oint a representative who would 
interview Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill each week with the 
object of putting questions to them and receiving private in¬ 
formation for circulation to editors. Lord liiddcll was detailed 
for the duty, and had frequent interviews with Lord Kitchener. 

As a result of further urgent repre.scntations by the Association, 
rcjiresented hy Lord Burnham, Lord Northcliffe and Sir George 
Riddell, the foUowitig corre.spondents were authorized in May 
iqi5 —Mr. John Buchan (Times a.ud Daily News), Mr. Percival 
Landon (Daily Telef^rnph and Daily Chronicle), Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) I’ercival Phillijis (Morning, Post and Daily Express), 
Mr. Valentine Williams (Daily Mail and Standard), Mr. Douglas 
Williams (Reuters). Mr. John Buchan was succeeded by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Perry Robinson, Mr, Percival Landon by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Philip Gilibs, and Mr. Valentine Williams by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Beach Thomas. Mr. Douglas Williams was 
sucieedcd by Mr. Lester Lawrence and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Herbert RuikIcU. 

At the beginning, the regulations for the guidance of corre¬ 
spondents were tis follows, but for the most part they were allowed 
to write as they wished. 

“Unless oifirinlly cominiinlcated for publication,” the under¬ 
mentioned matters were not to lie referrixl to:— 

Strength, composiiioii and location ot forces. 

Moveiiiettl of troojis ami oi)eratioii.s. 

State of supply and transport. 

Casualties. 

Important orders. 

Criticisms and eulogies of a personal nature. 

Moral of troops. 

Before long, however, the regulations were rigidly enforced, 
and an attcni]>t was sub.sequetitly made to strengthen tliem. A 
fresh set of rules was promulgated at G.Il.Q. in Nov. 1915. 
They took this form;— 

(1) Current events must not be mentioned in detail nniil the 
events haw been made public in the eommander-in-eiiicf's des¬ 
patches. 

(2) Only general mention of the fighting ran be made. Nothing 
outside the offirial communiques is to he touclied upon. 

(3) M.itters of controversial or iiolitical interest must be excluded. 

(4) Praise or ceiisun* is to lie left to tile commanrler-in-cliief. 

(5) Mention of any iiiformation by name is prohibited, inrlnding 
surh items as the New Army, Territorials, etc., also names of units 
or individuals. 

((>) The .articles of war correspondents must be confined to 
lo|xigraphieaI descriptions and generalities. 

(7) liet.iiled inform.uioii olitained by war correspondents ran 
be nsexi only when permission is given, and the time of publication 
will vary according to circiiiiisiaiices. 

Tlicse regulations called forth an angry protest from the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ A.ssocitition. The War Office denied all 
knowUxlge of them and they were withdrawn. The severe re¬ 
strictions on the liberty of the correspondents led to continual 
comjilaints by the Association. Notw'ithstanding these, no 
marked improvement took place until July iqt7. From that 
date onwards the stringency of the censorship was gradually 
relaxed, and the army eventually set up an organization to 
.suiiply correspondents with information, so that in dealing 
with the German advanie in the .spring of iqi8 they were able 
to write with freedom. By the e.verrise of tact, di.scretion and 
inxifolable good faith, the correspondents gradually won the 
confidence of the army, .so that towtirds the end of the war 
officers of all ranks were keen to have them with their troops and 
to give them every facility permitted by ofiicial regulations. A 
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great victory was thus achieved and a great service rendered by 
the correspondents to the country and the Press. 

Until Nov. 1Q17 the censorsliip was controlled by the In¬ 
telligence Department at G.H.Q. At that date it was transferred 
to a department known as Stuff Duties. The difficulties were 
accentuated by the lack of association between the correspon¬ 
dents and the real head of the censorship at G.H.Q. The man 
who gave the orders did not censor the “ copy,” and was not in 
continuous and direct touch with those who did. The censors 
worked umler great pressure, and the complaints were due chief¬ 
ly not to their decisions, but to the principles laid down by those 
in command at G.H.Q. A minor difficulty was due to the neces¬ 
sity for making the despatches corres])ond with the daily offi¬ 
cial communique—the official account of the day’s fighting. 
Nothing could be said by the correspondents that diff ered from 
the communiques, which usually came out after the despatches 
had been written. The head of the Intelligence Deiiartment until 
Nov. igi7 was Gen. Charteris. During the whole of the war the 
chief cause of complaint was the refusal of the authorities to 
permit the correspondents to identify the units taking part in 
particular operations, or, in other words, to name the troops 
engaged. Where the unit was mentioneil, neither the date of the 
event nor the locality in which it occurred was to be specified. 
The regulations in this respect were meticulous. Even obituary 
notices were censoretl. In the later phases of the war the rule 
was occasionally relaxed, but generally speaking it held until 
the Armistice. 

At other military fronts than France the system adopted was 
similar, but si)ecial difficulties occurred in regard to the des¬ 
patches from Mc.soiiotamia, which were censored at the I'ront, 
in India and at home. 

. The l^aval Censorship .—The navy had its own censorship 
departtnent at the Adminilly, under the superintendence of 
Sir Douglas llrownrigg. This department worked part ly through 
the Pre.ss Bureau and partly by direct relations with the Press. 
Generally sficaking, the policy .adopted was to suiqircss .all in¬ 
formation concerning the doings of the ntivy and tillied forces 
and in ptirticular events of an unfavourable chtiracter. Very 
little information was juddished coiucrning the mercantile 
tonnage sunk by the enemy. There was, how'ex'er, much to be 
said for the supi>rcssion of these figures, the inddication of width 
would have put fresh heart into the enemy tintl given them 
valuable informiition as to the effect of the submarine campaign. 
In many in.stances the German submarine crews were unaware 
of the effect of their operations. 

The Home Front .—A rigiil censorship was exercised concerning 
the publication of informatitm as to the production of munitions, 
measures of defence, bombardment.s, air raids, arrests, trials and 
executions of spies, etc. 

Books, Ma,^asines, etc .—These were subject to censorship on 
t he s.amc jirinciples as new.spapers. 1 n many cases t he authorit ics 
refused permis.sion to rejiroducc matter whiih had already aj)- 
peared in American an<l other publications, whether true or not, 
the contention being that publication in F.ngland would tend to 
confirm and increase belief in the statements made. 

CeneraJ Comments .—As a method of .supi)res.sion the eemsor- 
sliip during the war may be regarded as having been a complete 
success. The vast task was well anil efficiently done, but the 
authorities displayed little imagination, and during the first 
two and a half years failed to realize that the war was a conllict 
between nations, not armies. They did not fully appreciate that 
the united effort of all classes was essential to victory, and that 
such effort could be sccureil only by telling the people the faits 
and letting them know tlut the war was a matter of life or death 
to the nation {.see. PkOPAOANUA). Experience showed that in dark 
days the country alw.ays rose to the ouasion. The .authorities 
also failed to appreciate the necessity for telling other peoples, 
and in i)articular the Overseas Dominions and America, what 
Great Britain was doing. Whim the war tommenced the War 
Office and the army were full of cxiffosive and inaccurate ideas 
reg.arding the Press. Ford Wolseley had said that the si>ccial 
correspondent was the curse of the modern army. This spirit 


pervaded the services during the earlier stages of the war, not¬ 
withstanding the voluntary action of the newspapers in suppress¬ 
ing naval and military information in July and Aug. igi4. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell, who was the head of the In¬ 
telligence Department at the War Office when the war started, 
says in his Experiences of a Dug-Out (igio):—“It speedily 
became apparent that the ‘ Powers-that-Bc ’ did not mean to be 
expansive in connexion with incidents where our side was getting 
the worst of it.” He also acknowledges that the Press was badly 
treated by the War Office and G.H.Q. at the outset and that he 
was placed in the uncomfortable position of administering a 
policy which he disliked and W'hich he believed to be entirely 
mistaken. In short, the Press was reganled with distrust and 
suspicion. These feelings were gradually removed after constant 
protests, but not until the war had been in progress for nearly 
three years was a system evolved which by degrees gave the 
correspondents a reasonable amount of freedom. The rule pro¬ 
hibiting them, except in rare cases, from describing the achieve¬ 
ments of the different units, who were thus robbed of the glory 
to which they were entitled, had most unfortunate results. 
The public yearned to know what the .soldiers and sailors were 
doing, and the information was withheld from them. The Austra¬ 
lian, Ganadian and New /lealand censorships adopted a different 
system, so that the exploits of these troops were and are well 
known throughout the world. This led to the circulation of 
malitious stories to the effect that Great Britain was not doing 
her share, and that she was preserving her soldiers at the expense 
of those furnished from overseas. A reference to the terrible 
weekly casualty lists would .at once jirove the falsity of this 
.statement. 1 ’he truth is that so far as the British effort is con¬ 
cerned. the mtiiit burden was borne by troofis furnished from 
Great Britain. Owing to the action of the British censorshi]), 
this fact is still imperfectly under.stood in other countries. 
'I'he effects of the policy of silence were not confined to the war. 
Great Britain suffers from them permanently. In America anil 
elsewhere the stupendous character of the British performances 
and sacrifices has been inadequately appreciated because they 
were not made known at the time. It is doubtful whether the 
people in Great Britain have fully realized themselves what they 
accomplished. During the war the Press was engaged in a con¬ 
tinuous battle with the departments for more information. It 
was rarely possible to asiertain who was responsible for the 
policy of silence. The motives were laudable. What the author¬ 
ities lacked was vision. I’he Press fully understood the necessity 
for secrecy in regard to fbrthcoming naval and military move¬ 
ments and also in refereme to many naval and military opera¬ 
tions. But there were other matters whiih might have been 
described had the authorities recognized the necessity for giving 
due publicity to what the nation was doing in the war. As 
already explained, the policy of secrecy was not confined to 
naval and military o])erations. It was only after continued jiro- 
tests by the Newspaper Projirietors’ A.s,sori.ation that, publicity 
was given to the gig.antic achievements of the Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions, and the manufaiturers and millions of workers associated 
with it. Nothing was published about the marvellous working 
of the railways, one of the most remarkable feats iti history. 
The Admiralty was a great offender. It was stated officially that 
“ the Navy did not wish for publicity.” The result was that the 
wonderful British seamen, including the mercantile marine, 
mine-sweepers and fishermen, did not receive adequate recogni¬ 
tion of their services to the Allies. After continued representa¬ 
tions by the news])a])ers, more publicity was given to their doitigs 
ill the later stages of the wair. 

It must, however, be recognized that the censorship bristled 
with difficulties. It w.as necessary to prevent the enemy from 
receiving information; it was necessary to avoid publishing 
information that would unnecetssarily alarm British jieople or 
their Allies, or mi.slead neutrals as to the progress of the war; 
and it was also necessary for British censors to pay due regard 
to the censorship ]iolicies of other countries with whom Great 
Britain was 1 ssociated. The authorities may be excused for their 
inability in the early days of the war to grasp the essential facts 
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of the situation, but they laid themselves open to severe criticism 
for the delay in realizing that a change of policy was necessary. 

See Government Papers Cd. 7d79 *1’’^ f^d, 7680 (1915); Sir 
Edward Cook, The Press in Wartime (1920); Sir Philip Gibl>s, 
Realities of War (1920); Neville Lyttun, The Press and the General 
Staff (1921); Maj.-Gcn. Callwell, The lixperiences of a Dug-Out 
(1920); Sir Douglas Brownrigg, The Indiscretions of a Naval Censor 
U9t9)- _ (Rl-) 

(2) United States. —American Federal legislation in the 
matter of censorship shows nothing comparable to the British 
and French Government censorship of newspapers. The Federal 
Government had no traditions of censorship except the disjis- 
trous ones in connexion with the Alien and Sedition laws of 1798. 
The First Amendment to the Coii.stil ution stated that “ Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press. . . There had been no sufficient number of 
cases before 1917 to afford a clear interpretation of this, except 
that it had been held to be as binding in war as in peace (Milligan 
case, 71.U.S.2). In the first weeks after the United States had 
declared war, Congress reje<-ted an amendment to the Espionage 
Art that would have cstabli.shed a censor’s bureau. Recognizing 
that a war involving the whole nation necessitated full informa¬ 
tion, the President establi.shed a Committee on Public Informa¬ 
tion on April 14 IQ17. This agency for publicity concerning war 
efforts and purposes developed into a great news agency and a 
means of distribution of patriotic propaganda. Its only direct 
relation to the control of the (iress wits a request made by it in 
1 lie name of the Secretaries of State, War and the Navy that news¬ 
papers censor themselves in the matter of news that might help 
the enemy or cmbarniss the Government. There was no legal 
force behind this. It was generally observed but with much 
grumbling and denunciation of the chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. George Creel, as a “ censor.” 

The adherence of Congress and the President to the traditions 
of a free press ami free.spei'ch in simply re(|ueslinga voluntary cen¬ 
sorship was striking, but it was more in appearance than in reality. 
It seemed e.xceiitional, for in atldition to the usual reasons W'hich 
ju.stified the other belligerents in inst ituting ofiuial [iress bureaus 
and censors to control seditious utterances, the United States 
laced conditions unknown to them. It was the domicile of about 
4,000,000 unnaturalized citizens of the Central Powers—“ enemy 
aliens,” to u.se an old and misleading lihrase that was revived. 
In addition there were millions more born in those lands and 
using their languages, who had become citizens legally. During 
two and a half year.s of neutrality, the free and acrimonious di.s- 
cu.ssion of the war and its issues had fdled the Press, and been 
incessant in every home and community and school as well as 
in Congre.s.sional debates. 'J'he proiuiganda agencies of all the 
nations, and especially of the Central Powers, had Hooded the 
mails, used the lecture iilatforms and organized their semi- 
ol'hcial press. The country had heard much of the German 
espionage .system, spies were suspected everywhere, and many 
acts of sabotage, arson, and violence in factories engageal in 
munition production were a.scrihed to them. The activities of 
German agents, some real and many imagined, seemed to call 
for vigorous action. In other resjeects, too, the United States 
departed from its old individualistic tendencies, as in imstituting 
the draft, regulating food, raising huge loans, observing meatless 
days and sending an army of 2,000,000 to tight in Europe. 
That wi.se and necessary restraint did not more often give way to 
opjpression and violence is am.azing in a country where the fron¬ 
tier had but recently disappeared. 

Tlie fact that no new agency was establi.shed to control the 
Press did not mean that communication, the Press and public 
speech were to continue to be unre.stricted. On April 6 1917, 
the day war was declared, the radio stations were taken over by 
the Department of the Navy under the law of 1912. On April 28 
the President placed the cables in charge of the .same depart¬ 
ment and the dispatch of messages and use of codes was strictly 
regulated. On the latter date the telegraph lines were placed 
in charge of the War Department but transferred later to the 
Post Office Department when the Government took over the 
telegraph and express companies. Under the old Internment 
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Statute of 1789, the Attorney-General was authorized by the 
I'resident to intern dangerous enemy aliens and by an Act of 
Congress the Alien Property Custodian assumed charge of enemy 
aliens’ property. 

So far Federal officials were acting under pre-war legislation 
including the old Treason law. The earliest war measures aimed 
at sedition and disloyalty had as a background the passage of the 
conscription or Selective Service law. It was a great venture in 
legislation for the United States. The possibility of interference 
with its enforcement was clearly in mind in the Espionage Art 
(June IS 1917), which provided that (Section 3, title i): “ Who¬ 
ever when the United States is at war, shall wilfully make or con¬ 
vey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States or to promote the success of its enemies, and who¬ 
ever when the United Statis is at war, shall wilfully cause or 
attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal 
of duly in the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
Uniled States shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
Sio,ooo or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both.” 
The last of these clauses was the one oftenest invoked by Federal 
legal officers. Anolher section declared non-mailable all written 
or printed matter which violated any provision of the Espionage 
Act. 'Phis Act was not amended until May 1918 by the Passport 
and Salxjtage Ads and the so-called ” Sedition Eiiw.” The 
Latter, a loosely drawn statute based on an Act of the state of 
Montana, sought to supiiress all utterances of a disloyal charac 
ter. It provided punishments uj) to 20 yesirs’ imprisonment for 
anyone who published ” any language intended to bring the 
form of Government of the United States or the Constitution 
into contempt, scorn, contumely and disrepute.” It opened the 
possibility for all kinds of complaints and prosecutions by those 
whose judgment was affected by war hysteria. The Federal 
Attorney-General, his assist ant and the 88 U.S. district attorneys 
were flooded with silly complaints and beset by unofficial dis¬ 
loyalty hunters and amateur detectives, but kciit their heads in 
most cases remarkably well, ns did most of the judges. In the 
end no prosecutions were permitted until the Attorney-General 
reviewed the facts and gave authorization. The meaning of this 
statute was not interpreted by the Supn-me Court until loio, 
after the fighting was over. Not till then did the courts of fir.st 
in.stance h.ave a uniform and controlling indication that the re¬ 
lation between words alleged to be criminal and the armed forces 
of the nation must be direct enough to constitute “ a clear and 
prc.sent danger.” Before this, state and Fedenil courts had taken 
wide latitude in considering the “ general tendency ” of utter¬ 
ances. Men had been convicted for criticizing the Red Cross, 
doubting the utility of knitting socks for soldiers, using abusive 
and intemiierate language in arguments about the war or pro¬ 
ducing such a motion picluie as The Spirit of 'j6 which in one 
part represented British soldiers using bayonets at the Wyoming 
valley massacre. The obsession that the country was full of 
German spies persisted until 1918, although Federal officers had 
broken up German espionage early in the war. 

The prosecutions and deportations, especially those instituted 
by Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, the new Attorney-General, were 
subjects of most bitter complaint as the war ended. Federal 
legislation was supplemented by Acts of even a more drastic 
character, in most of the .states. Many of the state Acts on 
sedition beardateof 1919, i.c. afterthe close of the war and there¬ 
fore subject to application and interpretation in fields quite un¬ 
related to the nal ion’s safety during war. In 25 states the display 
of a red flag was a specified offence. The other source of com¬ 
plaint against Federal activity was the judicially unreviewable 
power exercisetl by the Postmaster-General, Mr. Burle.son, in 
closing the mails to journals of which he disapproved. This 
control was most often exercised by cancelling their classification 
as second-class matter entitled to low mailing rates. This virtual 
exclusion from the mi.ils was continued to the financial ruin of 
some newspapers even though the objection was based on the 
material in only one issue. Much bitter comment (some of it 
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partisan) and discontent were aroused by the action of the 
Postmaster-General. 

So far as the foreign language press was concerned there were 
about 750 newspapers in the 14 chief language groups with whose 
attitude the Government was chiefly concerned. Most of these 
regularly publLshed the official news from Wa.shinglon concerning 
war activities and purposes. The President was empowered 
under the Trading with the Knemy Art (Oct. 6 1017), to require 
that translations of political views and comment touching the 
United States or any other nation engaged in the war should be 
filed with the post-office officials at the mailing point in the case 
of all foreign language publications. Exemption from this rule 
by special permit was allowed and freely granted. The J’ost 
Office Department was designated by executive order as re¬ 
sponsible for the enforcement of these measures. In the same 
Act a very inclusive section gave the President complete power 
to control any form of communication to be delivered directly 
or indirectly to any enemy or ally of enemy, or communications 
of any sort between the United States and any foreign country. 
By executive order of Oct. 12 the enforcement of this was put 
in the hands of a Censorship Board composed of the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, the Postmaster-General, the chairman of 
the War Trade Board and the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information. This body made the necessary regulations 
and by Dec. ii IQ17 had gathered a large staff at the necessary 
ports to enforce them. The regulations in no way modified the 
voluntary censorship exercised by the Press over itself. 

About 6,000 out of 4,000,000 “ alien enemies ” were in¬ 
terned or put under restraint. In all, 1,532 persons were arrested 
under the Espionage Act.; about 75 more for threats against 
the I’resident or for sabotage. There were qoS indictments for 
conspiracy. Acquittals and cases pending reduced the number 
of those actually convicted under the Espionage .Act to about 
600, The Ixtst-linown case was that of Eugene V. Debs, former 
Socialist candidiite for president, who was sentenced to 10 years 
in a Federal prison for a speech opposing the war and denouncing 
war as the work of capital, (ithers were the suppression of 
The Masses, a radical monthly, the cases of Abrams, Goldstein, 
Kate O’Hare, Berger, Rose Pastor Stokes, and the I.W.W. 
cases (Haywood and 02 others). 

Beyond the realm of Federal action were the state laws, 
drastic in some cases, and the executive orders of some zealous 
governors and state defence councils who saw danger in speaking 
foreign languages in public or over the telephone, or teaching 
German in the schools, or using certain text-books. There was 
sometimes a lack of discrimination between the parties essentially 
loyal, representing agrarian or labour discontent, an.l those of 
their leaders whose purposes and sentinents were doubtful. 
There was also the sort of unofficial censorsbio, undefined by 
law but real, which communities excrci.sed against those who had 
been pro-German or who were now less rea ly than their neigh¬ 
bours thought fitting to subscribe for loans and the Red Cross, 
and to observe food regulations. 

On the whole, however, it is doubtful if all these legid and 
extra-legal activities in a nation of 100,000,000 were serious 
enough to justify any general condemnation of war legislation, 
the courts, and the nation. The rpiick reaction and sharp criti¬ 
cism of unfortunate arts and decisions indicated that free speech 
and free press were still basic ideals in the United States. 

References: —Official Bulletin (for executive orders): annual 
reports of the Attorney-Ceiicral, Po'-tmaster-General, etc.; Wil¬ 
loughby, Government Or/’anization in War Time and After (1919); 
Creel, How We Advertised America (1920). Chafee's Freedom of 
Speech (1920) is a full and critical account with extensive bdiliog- 
raphy. See especially J. L. O'Brian, “ Civil Liberty in War Time ” 
in Proceedings of New York State Bar Association, Jan. 1919. 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER {see 18.130).—Although serious 
outbreaks of cerebro-spinal fever had occurred in Belfast in 1907, 
and in Glasgow and Edinburgh in iqo6 and 1907, and although 
the deaths from cerebro-spinal fever in Scotland in 1907 reached 
1,087, yet no considerable outbreak of the disease occurred in 
England or Wales until the first winter of the World War. 


Cerebro-spinal fever had been made compulsorily notifiable in 
England in 1912. and in that year, in 1913, and in 1914, approxi¬ 
mately 300 cases were notified in England and Wales each year. 

In 1915 the disease increased more than elevenfold, there being 
2,343 civilian and 1,136 military cases. In Feb. 1915 the out¬ 
break indeed assumed very menacing proportions, and in a 
single week 228 cases were notified. Considerable alarm was 
aroused as the mortality was exceedingly high, and the serum 
treatment which had been so successful in the New York and 
Belfast epidemics appeared at this lime to have little effect 
upon the mortality rate. Special investigations were therefore 
commenced by the responsible authorities (especially by the 
army with the assistance of the Medical Research Committee), 
which were continued during the war, and added greatly to the 
knowledge of the bacteriology and epidemiology of the disease. 

Diminishing somewhat in 1916 the disease broke out with 
fresh vigour in 1017, military and civil cases being now about 
equal in numbers. 

Aetiologically, there can be little doubt that the outbreak in 
England which followed the birth of the new armies was prin¬ 
cipally due to the overcrowding of young recruits in depots, 
camps, and billets. It is also probable, although this has been 
warmly controverted, that fresh and highly virulent strains of the 
meningococcus were brought to England by the Canadian con¬ 
tingents arriving in the late autumn of 1914 after having had 
several cases of cerebro-spinal fever in their home camps before 
embarkation anti during the voyage east on their crowded trans¬ 
ports, and a sharp outbreak on arrival on Salisbury I’lain several 
weeks before British troops were iiffected. These virulent Can¬ 
adian strains n ay have aggravated the outbreak. 

At I’ortsmouth, for example, the disease began on Jan. 15 
1915, at Ka.stney barracks among men who came in contact with 
a Canadian football team which vi.sitcd there on Jan. 9, and 
the first case of the disease at Caterham depot occurred in a man 
who travelled up from Scotland by night with three Canadian 
soldiers in the same compartment. 

The aeiiologv of cerebro-.spinal fever is i)eculiarly instructive from 
the fact that. In at least 95 “oof all cases, the distsise results not from 
infection dcriveil from another jiatient .suffering from the rii.st!asc l)ut 
trom infection derived from an apparently healthy carrier, that is a 
person who harbours the nieningnroecus in his nasopharyngeal secre¬ 
tion without conlr.ictiug the disease, and who is usually unaware of 
having ever been in contact wit h a p.atient suffering from the disease. 
Infection is most often transmitted in sleeping quarters. 

Carriers are of two kinds; teii'porary carriers who harbour the 
meningococcus for only two or three weeks and who then become 
fr«: spontaneously: and chronic carriers who harbour the germ 
for m.any months and oven ye.ars. 

Cloniin.son has shown that almost all chronic carriers have ntarked 
nasopharyngeal defects, the commonest type being that in which 
there is an obstinate mucous contact between a defferted and thick¬ 
ened nas.'il 's'ptuni and the nddflh' turbinate. 

rdironic carriers are resitonsilile for carrying on tht- disease from 
epitlemic to cfiidemic and also for the sporadic ra.ses which occur 
between epifleinic times. Recovered txitients arc often chronic 
carriers, the meningococcus having been recovered after two years 
from the nasopharyngeal secretion in sevt*ral instances. 

In ordinary times the [jopulalion probably contains .some a"!, of 
carriers. Itiit at the height of an epidemic in a crowded community, 
such as that on a ship nr in a crowded depot, the carrier-rate may 
rise to the vast majority of the carriers being temporary. 

At the oiitlireak of war tile ueces.sitv for rattidly raising enormous 
forrets at once led to ver)’ serious overerowding of the available h.ar- 
racks and dejxtts, and the hastily erected camps and hiitnierits were 
overcrowded as soon as they were erected. Military necessity was 
urgent and imi)erati\'c. 

In Jan. 191,5, all the known requisite factors for an outbreak of 
cerebro-stnnal fever were yiresenl: severe overcrowding, cold weather, 
and a poptilation rendered suseetttible by youth, by the fatigue of 
rapid training, by nostalgia, and by entry into a new method of ji/c. 

Recruits have always shared with infants a peculiar susceptibility 
to een-bro-spiiial fever The armies in tlte field despite far greater 
hardship siifTered much less than the recruits training at home. 
The incidence of cerebro-spinal fever in the U. S. training ramps fol¬ 
lowing their entry into the war was 45 times as great as that in cor¬ 
responding male age groups in civil life. 

Overrrowtiing has at least a threefold importance as a factor in 
the prodtiction of cerebro-spinal fever cpidemies:-;— 

First, the atmosphere of an overcrowded and ill-ventilated room 
or hut, by lowering the individual resistance, tends to favour the 
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chances of the meningococcufl attacking the meninges with success, 
^conilly, by shortening the distance betwren man and man, over¬ 
crowding facilitates the transmission of infections of the upper 
respiratory passages, since these arc pre.sent in droplets of secre¬ 
tion which arc liable to be sprayed out into the surrounding air, in 
the arts of roughing, sneeaing and loud speaking. Kor this reason, 
overcrowding lavours the occurrence of catarrhal diseases, which so 
fretiuentlv pris’ede and accompany an outbreak of ciTobro-spiiial 
fever. Tfiinlly, for a similar reason, overcrowding tends to produce 
a high carrier-rate of the meningococcus in a community; thus 
ensuring to any susceptible individual, freshly introduced, a massive 
dosage of the organism. 

In addition, the rapid transmission from one temporary carrier 
to another which a high carrier-rate im[)lies may very probably tend 
to increase the virulence of a strain of meningococcus previously of 
low virulence. 

Glover’s work on carrier-rates demonstrated that the meningococ¬ 
cus carrier-rate is a direct index of the degree of overcrowding, and 
that, whtm this overcrowding is remtslied by increasing the distance 
between the beds, a high carrier-rate rapidly falls to a normal rate. 
There is a sharjj rise in the carrier-rale of a community before an 
epidemic, that is to say, a " carrier epidemic " precedes and accom¬ 
panies the " case epidemic.” I'or pr.ictical purposes, a carrier-rale 
of 20 % has been regarded as the danger line. 

Cerebro-spinal fever is an acute infectious disease, due to the 
meningococcus. It occurs sporadically and in epidemics, and has 
usually as its chief manifestation an .acute meningitis afTecting 
both brain and spinal cord. The causal organism is undoubtedly 
the diplococcus intraceliularis of Wcichsclbaum, a gram-negative 
coccus of characteristic kidney shape, almost invariably seen in 
pairs, and having no well-defined capsule. In the Imdy fluids, 
and esiiecially in the cerebro-spinal fluid, it is usually seen inside 
a polymorphonuclear white corpuscle. Often, however, the 
diplococcus is seen to be c.xtrai ellular. Prognosis in a case is 
usually considered to be better when a slide of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid shows the majority of the diplococci intracellular rather 
than extracellular. 

The meningococTUS stains well, and is invariably gram-negative. 
An excellent cultuo! nnslium is Gordon's tryp.igar enrichcol for 
primary culture with a .solution of laked rabl)it Idood or fresh human 
blood. The optimum temper.aturo is 37° t.'. The me.ningotwcus 
terments glucose and maltose, but not levtdose or s.archarose. Whilst 
it can be distingui-,hed from other gram-negative diplococci by cul¬ 
tural tests, the best criterion for identification is serological, that is 
by ,agglutination tests with the s<‘ra of anim.als, immunized by 
repeatcxl injections of killed meningocoeci obtained by enltiirc from 
the eerebro-spiiial fluid of patients stiileriug from the fliseasc. 

By the use of this method of agglutiiiatiou ami the allied method of 
absorption, Gonlon divided tlie meningococci found in military 
cases of the iliseasc in tyi.t into four types. Dopter h.ad pnwiously 
differentiated two ty[K"s, which he termed meningococcus and para¬ 
meningococcus respectivelv, and the first two tvix.'S of Gordon, 
which together account for No of t he casi'S, correspond to Dopter^s 
gioups, Gordon's tyiie J being Dojiter's meiiingoeiK-cus .and his 
1y|)u 2 Dopter’s parameningococcus. Gordon’s ly[xi 3, which is 
more closely allied to type I th.m to type 2, gave rise to some 15% 
of t he ca.ses, whilst (lordon's tyjie 4 was of rare occurrence e.xccj)t in 
one outbreak at Chatham. 

.\ patient suffering from cerebro-spinal fever harbours only a 
single type of meningococcus in his cerebro-spinal Iluid and it 
is almost invariably present in his nasophuryaigeal secretion. 

neterminatioii of tlie type of the iinading meningociK'CUS is of 
great practical imiiorlanee, as the serum of .an animal immunized 
against one type has little or no therar>outir or proiertive value in a 
[latient suffering from an invasion of a di.Teruiit type of meningo¬ 
coccus. A therapeutic .serum must therefore either lx; polyvalent 
or if monovalent, bo used oul> for its appropri.aU; type when the 
type has biam tletermined. Tor general use a polyvalent serum has 
the merit of simplicity and with potent scrum the results arc ex¬ 
traordinarily good. 

Tullock has shown that type 2 is a complex type divisible into 
three sub-grou[>s, and the much greater difficulty in producing a 
good anti-type 2 .serum is probably owing to this fact. 

Criticism of Gortiun’s typos has concentrated mainly on his types 
3 .and 4, but there can be no doubt that Gordon’s types were of the 
Utmost value for the epidemic ol ly 15-8. In a series of 526 strains of 
mcningoeoi’ci from the cerebro-spinal fluid of patients, 98 fl, were 
identifiable with one or other of the four types, and one-fifth belonged 
to types 3 and 4. 

Infection of Itie nasopharynx probably always takes place first. 
In most cases a blood infection apiiears to precede the meningeal 
invasion, but the actual channel of infection between the naso¬ 
pharyngeal secretion and the meninges is uncertain; it may be either 
through the blood stream, or by the sheaths of the olfactory nerves 
passing through the cribriform portion of the ethmoid, or by the 
sphenoidal sinuses. 
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The incubation period is usually three to four days. The onset is 
sudden and contrasts with the usually more gradual onset of tuber¬ 
culous meningitis. In no disease is early diagnosis of more urgent 
importance, intense hcJirlachc, vomiting, a moderate degree of 
pyrexia with a comparatively slow pulse, stiffness of the muscles 
of the neck and a positive Kemig's sign are the primary symptoms. 
The disease is usually well defined; these five symptoms bein^ all 
present in 85% of cases, and only sonic JO% of cases are atypical, 
the most common deviation being a long initial pyrexia. 

If thtw any suspicion of the disease lumbar puncture should 
be f)erformed at the earliest possible opportunity for the purposes 
of both diagnosis and treatment. Retraction of the head is a later 
symptom and should never Iks waitixl for. 

The characteristic “spotted" rasli is present in a percentage of 
cases, which varies considerably in difr<;rent epidemics. Rashes 
api)oar more constant in American experience. In 1917 in London 
it was present in about 25 /« of patients: it is a macular rash appear¬ 
ing first on the skin and the iloraum of the foot, then upon pressure 
points, ellxiws, bullocks and back. Large purpuric patches are 
characteristic of fulminating cartes, which form about 5% of the 
cases. l\*iorhial maculae, erythema, rose spots, and blotches often 
occur in cases of ordinary severity. 

l-^abial herpes is a later symptom than the rashes, and is of favour¬ 
able import. Jnwjuality of the pupils is less common than in tulwr- 
ciilous meningitis. Squint is seen in a smaller proportion of cases 
(6%) than in tuberculous meningitis. Hemiplegia, usually tran¬ 
sient, and nerve deafness, usually ixirmanent, each occur in about 
5% of cases. Albuminuria is common, but usually transient; hac- 
maturia occurs in a small i>roporTion, and, to a less extent, glycosuria. 
Constipation is almost invariable and with the incessant vomiting 
may lead to tlie diagnosis of an acute abdominal condition. 

In children th(* disi^ase is often ushered in by convulsions. Retrac¬ 
tion occurs at an earlier stage than in adults. Persistent tetany of 
hands and feet is common and rapid emaciation occurs. 

Three miiiii clinical typra of the di.sea.se are described, fulminant, 
severe and atyp»‘al. A fulminant case i.s one in which the initial 
systemic invasion results in so profound a toxaemia that the death 
or early collapse of the patient may obscure the meningeal condi¬ 
tion. Death may take place in a few hours after onset. Fulminant 
cases amount to some 5% and are more common at the height of 
an epidemic. Typical severe cases form some 85% of all ca.se8 and 
in them cerebro-spinal f(*ver forms as edear a clinical feature as does 
any disease. Atypical cases form some 10% and the most usual 
form is one with a long preliminary’ pyrexia which may be diagnns<*d 
as enteric or trencli fever. Ambulant or sligln attacks do not occur. 

The essentials of the treatment of cerebro-spinal fever arc throe:— 

First, early and ropiiatwl relief of presvsure by lumbar puncture; 
this procetluro alone will considerably reduce the case mortality 
rate in adults. Sticondly, the early and rejicated intrathecal adniin- 
isiration of a potent antimeningococcal serum (intravenous admin¬ 
istration may also Iw beneficial if the systemic invasion be marked). 
'I'hirdly, the relief of pain. 

Serum treatment de|>endB for its success upon early administra¬ 
tion, upon sufficient dosage and upon the therapeutic potency of the 
serum ilself. 'fhe .serum treatment of cerebro-spinal fever was inlro 
diiced by Flexner anri Jolding in the New York epidemic of 1905 
with great success, and reduced the “ untreated case" death-rate of 
over 70% to a " treated ca.sc*” death-rate of under 20% in those 
patients who r(H:eived serum in the first week of illness. 

Unfortunately, at the beginning of the 1915 epidemic in England 
the only scTum available proved very disa])pointing. It had been 
made from laboratory strains from previous ejiidemics, and had 
very little therapeutic cffecl. Subsequently it was found to fail to 
agglutinate ty{)es I and 2 at a dilution of l in 50. Following the 
collection of fresh strains from the current epidemic by Arkwright, 
Gordon, and others, however, a very potent scrum was produced 
from them by MrCTonkey at the Lister Institute in 191O, which 
again fully vindicated the value of serum treatment, reducing the 
mortality rate in casiis where it was used in the first week to 14";,. 
Gordon lia.s shown that the therapeutic value of serum aptx;ars to 
defxind chiefly upon its capacity of neutralizing the toxin of the 
meningococcus. There is great variation in theratieutic value e\’(m 
in batches produced by the same laboratory, although (iordon’s 
modification ol lltisredka’s method for determining anti-cndotoxic 
content promises well as a method whereby a standardization of 
anti-meningococcal serum could be reached. 

Owing to the complex character of type 2, it is harder to produce 
a serum satisfactory for all ca.ses infected with this type than to pro- 
diKXj potent serum for the other tyjy's. 'Fhe monovalent type 1 
serum produced by ririflith for the Medical Research Committee 
was extraordinarily effeclive for ly;^ I cases, but his type 2 serum 
was much less efficacious for tyini 2 cases. 

Lumbar puncture, preferably under an anaesthetic, should be 
done at the earliest possible occasion. As much cerebro-spinal fluid, 
usually about 60 c.c., as will flow should bo allowed to run from the 
needle into sterilized test tubes for culture and examination, until 
the fluid comcR one drop at a time with each respiration. If the 
cerebro-spinal fluid be cloudy or purulent. 30 c.c. of serum warmed 
to blood-neat is then run in through the needle by gravitation with 
a rubber lube. The foot of the bed is raised after administration. 
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This procedure is rej>caie(J at itmjrvals of 24 hours until four doses 
have been ^iveii, wiiich are usually sullicieut with a poLent aeruin. 
'riu* cerebro-spinal lluiti bt^fomes clear and Ini* from meainKoeoeci. 
Ollcn two or three doses are suliirient. It is often wise to rondude 
the .series wilh a lumbar puncture without the use of serum for the 
relief of pressure only. Curative vaccintss have been used in pro- 
lon^jed cases, where stTiiin apw^ars to be kwinjj its effect. An autog¬ 
enous sensitized vaccine tihj)uld be u.sed. 

Anoth(?r method of treatment used in cases where the patient does 
not react well to the curative hors<‘ scrum, or where no curative 
serum i.s available, is to inject intrathecally 30 to 50 e.c. of the 
patient’s own serum, separated under strictly asc'plic conditions 
from blood drawn from his l>.isilic vein. 

'riiis prcK'wlure, based upon the fact that anti-iiodies are devel¬ 
oped in greater extent in the bkx>d than in the rcrebro-spinal fluid, 
lias in some instances ap}>t*ared to do much good. 

Serum sickness on tin* Hth to the loth day is oft<m ol)serv€id, Init 
is not usually si»rious. Anaphalaxis is very occasionally set*n. It i.s 
more liable to occur wilh inlr»ivcnous than w'ilh intrathecal injec¬ 
tion. 'i'he principal compliratioms met with are pneumonia, the 
supervention of a pneumococcal meningitis, ariliritis, cystitis duo 
to the mening<« oci'us, liydnK'ejihaliis, panophthalmitis. 

In patients who recover, ct>mpIeLe nerve deafness is the most 
common (3 to 5 ‘!o) of th<* serious si'qHrliir. IkTmanent mental change 
is uiHisu.d. A prolonged convalescence is essential. 

'rUi'chirj fwsl^mortem in the majorit)' of fatal rases an* con¬ 

fined to tile central and nervous system. Tinsr nuicrosi-tipic appear¬ 
ance i.s similar to tho.se found in case.s of other forms of mcnitigilis. 
k'ulminant cases m.iy show little save injection of the <hir.i inaler, 
a lustreless arachnoid, u .soft and .swollen appear.iiice of the Itr.iin 
fog(‘ther with a pink congestion of the pia mater. The cerebro-spiiul 
Ihud may only be slightly turbiil in these lulminant cases. 

The ordinary acute case siiows a thick vellow purulent cvudalc 
mostly at the bafH* of the brain extending along tlie main fissures, 
and down the cord. 'I'hc bulb and the posterior surface* of the c<»rd 
are usually covered with mark\*d accijmulaiions of the exudate. 
TIaky and turbid fluid is found in the distemled ventricles. 

In chronic case's there is marked Itydroccphalus. 'I'he convolu- 
tion.s an* pale and (kittened; localized adhesions and thickenings are 
marked between the tnembranes, thus forming jmeket-s in the 
cranium and theca. The various foramina, piirticularly that <»t 
Majendie, may be obliterated, interfering with the circulation of 
the cerebro-spinal liuki. Marked emaciation is usual. 

The po.st-moriem appearances in other organs are not u.stiallv 
striking. Etmbletoti has sliown tlic freciueitcy of empyema of the 
sphenoidal simns. A broncho-pneumonia is almost invariable. I'ur- 

f iuric and other liaemorrliages are common in many organs, and 
lave been especially descriixid Ijy som<* oiwrvers in the .supra¬ 
renal capsules In fulminant cases. Arthritis, orchitis and iK*ricar- 
ditis are described and a meningocoecal cs'stiiis may Ik: foun<l. 

Thu chief jxhnt in the fyrophylaxii against ci'rebro-sithnal fever is. 
of course, tfie prevetuioti (»f oviTcroWtliug; this is of paramount 
importance. Ventilation and distance bctwcLMi the Iwds in skvping 
tjuarLers are of much greener imponunce than mere Hour or cubic 
spac'f. “ Wail space” i.s essential. 

'I'he c.irlv isolation of cases of c.iiarrhal <Iis(Mse is of gre.it impor¬ 
tance in prev<-nling the increase in the <'arri T-nite for tlie reason tli.it 
a carrier wilh a catarrhal snee/eora cough will.sprav Lhemeiiingoc<K*- 
cus in a much more <*iTeclive ni.tnni*r than the same carrier willi- 
oul a rararrii. As a rule the nieniiigocoi.cus itself d<K« not give ri-.e 
to catarrhal symptoms in thi* carrier. 

Where overcrowding is unavoidable ami .sp.icing-oiit impracti¬ 
cable, st(?ani H[jra\' treatment, using a 2",, s<»hitionol zinc snlpiiate, 
may be given hsr to minnte.s daily to the overcrowded Lommiinity. 
in sev'er.d instances this ])roeodure apiveared to check tin* iiunlemc. 
of cases during an actual oiitlire.ilc of cerebro-spinal lever. This 
method of treatment hiK)uld, lK>\vev't*r, never be used as a substi- 
Lul<‘ lor spacing-oul and improved vciuilalion. 

Prophylactic var( inatiim cannot Ik? n?garded as having been 
rove<l to afTord protection, though at Salisbury and at Camp 
unston it apjxiared to give promising results. (J. A. G.) 

CEYLON (jcr S-77‘^)-—The pop. hat! increased from 3,578,333 
in igoi to 4,110.637 in loi i and was estimated at 4,757,508 on 
Dec 3T101 <), giving a density of 187 persq, mile. The proportions 
according to race, per 1,000 of the total jmp., were:—Europeans 
1*5, Jlurgbcrs 6*2, Sinhalc.se 628*3, -I tifniU 20<)*4, Moors 58*2, 
Malays 3, others 3*4. European residents numbered 7,340 in 
iQiQ. The death-rate wa.s 35*6 per 1,000 in igu;—the highest 
yet retorded- and was mainly attributable to the influenza 
epidemic and an outbreak of cholera. The urban pop. represented 
about of the total, the chief towns being: Colombo, pop. 
(igii) 211,274, Jafliui 40.44ij, Ciallc 30,y6o and Kandy 20,451. 
Both immigration and emigration figures showed a general de¬ 
crease—from i:>oM4'anli 90,374 re.spectively in igii to 47,296 
and 3 2,119 in ] 9 ‘I “■ 


It is estimated that 2,182 Ceylon men (Europeans 1,573, and 
Sinhalese 6o()) joined the array during the World War and a 
further 1,204 were recruited for service as clerks and mechanics. 
The “ Ceylon Sanitary Company,” raised in 1917, rendered 
conspicuously valuable service in Mesopotamia. 

The Cotislitution.—Under the eon.stilution embodied in the 
Letters Patent of 1910, Ceylon was administered by a governor 
aided by an executive council of seven members, including the 
officer commanding, the colonial secretary, attorney-general, 
eontrollcrof revenue, eolonial treasurer, (lovernment .agent of the 
western province, and one member nominated by the governor; 
and a Legislative Council of 21, including the 7 members of the 
executive, 4 other oflieial, ami 10 unoflicial members, of whom 6 
were nominees of the governor and 4 elected to represent separ¬ 
ate eommumties. 

On Oct. I 2 020, with a view to giving a larger measure of 
popular control over administration, changes in the constitution 
which had been for .some lime under consideration received the 
approval of the King. Tlie provisions were as follows:— 

As regards the executive council, the governor is instrueti'd to 
appoint an :idditi(mal three unofiieial menihcTs; aml,asl{)tlu; Legis¬ 
lative Council. tile inodificatiiiiis will ti) involve a eonsitlerable <>xten- 
sion of the principle of popul.ir election and (2) give the unofiieial 
lueiulaTs a siilist.uuial majority over the ortu’ial vole. 

The refiiriiicsj Legislative t'ouiieil will niuuber37 members (exclu¬ 
sive of the governor who will iireside), viz., i.j othri.nl and 23 unofii- 
rial members. 1)1 the uiiofikial immibers, i(> in the fir.sl place and, 
as soon as arrangement.s can be made 19, will be eleeusl by various 
eonstitueueies—11 011 a Ierril0ri.1l basis (the franchise and ciualifi- 
caiions tor candidalc-s following t he nropo.sals of the Ceylon National 
t'ongress), two to represent the Knrojxxin eommnnitv, one the 
burgher community, one the Chamber of Commerce, one the Low 
Country I’roducls A.ssocintion, and (until the registers tor the Kan- 
ih'.in and Imli.m eommuiiilies can he undertaUenJ two members 
will lie nominated to ri'iiresent these <’0111111111111 ies. Of the remain¬ 
ing four memlH’rs, one meuiber will be nomiitalefl (as befori’) to 
represimt the Mohammedan community - it being thought impos- 
silile owing to the wide disiribulion of Mohammedans in the island 
to inlrodiu’e any system ol eleelion ior this eommunity—and the 
governor will have power to appoint not mori’than three unofiieial 
members to reiire.seul interests inadequately proviiled for. 

liy this arrangement, the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council w'ill be in a majority of nine ovit the offiiial, but the 
governor will have both an original and a casting vote if he 
should fhcKisc to exercise it, and, in order to pri'vent a de.ndlock, 
it is proviih’d that he may declare the passinff of any measure 
to be of paramount imporlanre to the public iuterest and, in 
su( h case, the measure may he carried by the voles of the official 
members. Somewhat similar reserve powers are contained in the 
(iovernmeiit of India Act. 

The reforms have Ix’cn opposed by certain .sertion.s and, in Or.t. 
]<)2o, the Ceylon Nation.d Congress unanimously rvsolveil to boy¬ 
cott tlu- seheiiu; as ” utterly iiiadetjuale and ri'aelionary.” 

For puqioses of general iidminisl rat ion, Ceylon is divided into 
nine provinces,presidcil ox-er by Ciovernment agents. There are 3 
muni<'ipaliliesan<i 21 local govenimeiit boards. A Local Covcni- 
ment bill, providing for a wide extension of the principle of local 
government was under consideration in 1921. 

* Education.—^ new' ordinance, ronstitnting a Board of Education, 
which came into force in 1919, enacts that new n’gnlatinns must be 
lai<l Ixifore the Legislative Council for disallowanee or amendment 
iK-fore twing confirmed by tin- governor in <‘xeeutive eoiiiicil. The 
iKiard consists of not h-ss than 19 , or more than 20, riiembers nomin¬ 
ated tjy the governor, of whom the* diri'ctor and assistant flirector 
are ex ojftew memlK'rs whih* the olhf’rs hold office for three years. 
In 1919 there weri’ 884 C.overnmenl vi'rnariilar .schools, with an 
attemlanee of 97,819 fioys and 32,570girls; 1,855Ciiivi’t’iiment aided 
seluHils, xvilh 129,027 hoys and 78,949 girls; 259 aided estate schools, 
with 9,o9i boys and 1,247 girls; and 295 English and Anglo-vernneu- 
l.ir .scliools atteruled hy 39,526 hoys ami 10,4(12 girts—a total of 
just under 4 <k),(xio. The total sum exp<-Tidi-d hy Goi'ernnient on 
vernacular csluc.ation in 1919 was Ks. 1,434,29^ of which approxi¬ 
mately two fifths wore spent on Government and three-fifths on 
aiiletl sc’IkkjIs. 'I'he total numVier of pupils aUemling .serondary 
schools was 8,065 in 19:9. The Government training college (1919) 
had 39 men and 41 women in training in thi- English sid<’, 8 men in 
the Anglo-vurnaciilar, and 40 melt and 40 wotnim in the .Sinhalese. 
A .sehenie was on foot in 1919 for affiliating Ceylon University 
Coiie,ge to Oxford Univcr.sity. The building of a new Royal College 
was begun in 1920. 
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Police .—The strength of the force on Dec. 31 1919 was 2,884 of 
all ranks. Statistics show an apparent increase of crime: there were 
7.581 convictions in 1917, 8,^28 in 1918, and 8,577 tn 1919, the 
largest number of convictions in each year being for burglary. 
Revenue and Expenditure during the five years 1915-9—the finan- 


cial year ending .Sept. 30- 

—were as follows 


Revenue* 

Expenditure 

1915 .... 

Ks. 51..S45.475 

Rs. 50,148,000 

1910 

66,or3.(X)5 

56,104,515 

1917 .... 

. 66,981,870 

64.33.5.67.5 

1918 .... 

63 .<>3,1 .(>2 8 

64,944,549 

1919 .... 

70,070,941 

70,843,681 


The principal sources of revenue in 1918 were: customs, Rs. 19,- 
857,255: railways, i(>,702,050; spirit licenses, 8,901,795; stamps, 
5,732,985; port and harbour dues, 2,218,155; the salt monojwdy; and 
sales of crown lands. Items of expenditure: railways, Rs. 12,746,895; 
public works. 8,218,935; interest and sinking fund on loans. 5,391.495: 
military, 4 668.060; medical department, 4,061.130; post and tclc- 
granhs, 2.878,440, education, 2,580.930. The area of crown lands 
bold decreased from 32,852 ar. in 1913, to 6,019 ar. in 1918, but 
rose to 0.456 ac. in 1919 in whicli year the system of outright sale, 
instead of leasing in perpetuity, W’as reverted to. 

Public Debt .—At llie close of tlie financial year 1919, the pulilic 
debt stood at £5,142,268, or approximately one and one-lenth times 
the annual revenue. 

Currency .—On Sept. 30 1919 the value of currency notes in cir¬ 
culation was Rs. 40,533,042. 'File Ceylon Savings Hank had a sum 
of Rs. 4.089,722 to the cre<Iit of 39,706 deiiositors on Dec. 31 1919, 
as against Rs. 5,152,980 and 37.099 deposilors in 1911. 

Amrirulture .—It is estimated that about 3,000,000 ac. are under 
cultivation and 1,000,000 ac. under pasture. In 1918, coronnt and 
other palms occupied approximately 1,226,000 acres, paddy 679,000, 
tea 506,000 and rublxT 2 Hi,(K)o. Livv.stock, in 1917, comprised 
3,986 horses,^ 1.577.46; cattle, 86.103 ^'In^ep and 62.721 tags. In 
1919-20 consid('rable further areas were l)r<)ught under padily and 
flry grains in onh'r to nu*et the serious shortage in the lot'ally grown 
food siii>])ly then prevailing, while the area under rubber was reduced 
on account of the depression in the rublKir market. Coffee, once a 
loiiding product, has practically disajiix’ared from the li.st of exports. 
A decision to restrict, in 1920 and onwards, the prfxlnrrion of tea 
by 20'lo was com(‘ to owing to the glut in the home market. 

Other Industries. —Snl>-rommifto<»s wore engaged in 1920 in investi¬ 
gating the oobsibility of establishing pafier and glass manufactures 
for which tiie raw materials arc available in great quantity; and 
Th<‘ (iov(*lopiTieiit of the fisheries of Ceylon (at present in a viTy 
primitive state) wa.s still licing studied in 1921. The Public Works 
Department continued to investigate the <juestion of hydro-eluc'tric 
production for the supply of electricity to industries and railw'ays. 

Communu alions. ■ ~ The total mileage of railways wa.s 728 in 1919, 
as against 712 in the previous year. The extension of die main iii>- 
country line by 21 m. to Hadulla, the prineijud centre of the Uva 
province, was undertaken in 1920. 'I'lie total length of roads was 
4,086 iTi. of wliich 267 m. were mere bridle-tracks. At the end of 
I9r(>, there were 550 post-office.s (including 160 telegraph) as com¬ 
pared with .[.;4 in 1911. 

TruJe.—The following ial»Ie show’s the value (in Rs. 1,000) in 
I9I9 as compared witli 1911;— 

Imports Exports Total 

1911.156.086 180,527 337.513 

1919 ..... 2.39..324 3f^»7.»55 606.379 

The staple exports (values in lakhs of rupetrs) in 1919 were: 
rubber 1,321, tea i,n>5, copra 323, coronut oil 257, desiccated coco¬ 
nut 249, and cinnamon 37, Of exports in 1919 the Unite<l King¬ 
dom took ^2*i‘',„ United States 33'5, Hrilisli India 6’8; and of 
ini[)orts British India .sent 30-4‘.'i',, lUirma 23-9 and Unilcsl King¬ 
dom 14*2. 

'The following tabh' gives in round numliers the exports of rubber 
and tea during the periuil 191O-9:— 



Rubber 

Tea 


rwt. 

lb. 

1916 . 

487 .(X )0 

203,o(x),(xx) 

1917 

646, fXK) 

l 95 ,fHX),(XK» 

1918 .... 

413.000 

IKC),(KK).(xm> 

1919 .... 

, . . 9 (X),ooo 

208 , 000 ,(XX) 


Shipping .—During 1919, 4.1.3^) ves.sels (inclmling 1,018 sailing 
cr<aft) with a total tonnage of 9,988,176 (tonnage of .stuHng craft 
103,413) entered the several jiort.s of Cej’loii. The distribution 
according to nationalitv w’as: British 6,467,584 tons. Jai)anes<! 
1,054,331, French 3i7,7’76. Dutch 272,573. United States 87,499. 
The total tonnage entering Colombo amounted to 8,(>03,643. 

CHAFFEE, ADNA ROMANZA (1842-1014), American soldier 
Urr. ^.800), died in Los .Angelc.s, Cal., Nov. j 1014. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH (1836-1914), British statesman, 
died at Higlibury, Birmingham, July 2 1914. From iqio on¬ 
wards, as for the three or four years previously, after he had been 
struck down by illness in 1006, ]\fr. Chamberlain remained in the 
political background, personally crippled, but intellectually an 
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abiding source of strength to his old political followers, who 
continued to cherish his inspiration and to work for his ideals 
in the development of a united British Empire. Since they were 
now in opposition, the cause of tariff reform and imperial 
preference was no longer one of practical politics, and after the 
outbreak of the World War the conditions which had produced 
this active movement in igo.^ were substantially altered. Never¬ 
theless, it fell to Mr. Chamberlain’s son, Austen Chamberlain, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in lyig, after hi' father’s death, 
to include imperial preference in the budget of that year, and 
thus to carry this part of his programme to victory. 

In i()i6 Mr. Chamberlain’s widow married Canon W. H. 
Carnegie, rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and chaplain to 
the House of Commons. 

CHAMBERLAIN, (Joseph) AUSTEN (1863- ), English 

statesman, eldest son of Joseph Chamberlain (see 5.817) by his 
first wife, Harriet Kcnrick, was born at Birmingham on Oct. 10 
1863. He proceeded from school at Rugby to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, his father having determined to secure for the eldest 
son, whom he destined for politics, those academic advantages 
which early entrance on a business career had denied to himself 
when a young man. After a good degree at Cambridge and a 
useful apprentiee.ship in speaking at ihe Union, Austen Cham¬ 
berlain completed his studies at the Ecole des Sciences in Paris, 
and at the university in Berlin, where he attended the lectures 
of Treitschke. But valuable as this training was for the profession 
of politics, it was secondary to the advantages of daily contact 
with living issues which he enjoyed by growing up beneath the 
roof of perhaps the most compelling political personality of the 
day. He entered the House of Commons at a by-election in E. 
Worrestershire in jScjz. He was returned .again at the Cicncral 
Election in July, and in the following year, as junior Liberal 
Unionist Whip, he was to witness the slow slaughter of the 
Second Home Rule Bill tifter nearly qo days’ debate, in which 
Joseph Chamberlain was the protagonist. When Joseph Cham¬ 
berlain became in 1R05 Colonial Secretary under Lord Salisbury, 
his .son Ixs ame Civil Lord of the Admiralty. For five years, until 
iQOO, Austen Chamberlain held this oflicc, with Lord Goschen as 
First Lord; and although he was not calU'd ujeon to speak often 
in the Flousc, he succeeded in impressing his chief, and the perma¬ 
nent officials, with the integrity of his character and his solid 
grasp of mind. Wearing a single eye-glass like his father, and 
resembling him otherwise outwardly, eriiics would look for deeper 
resembliuiccs too. But “ Joe’s ” genius was his own; and Austen’s 
strong gifts came to be recognized us none the le.ss remarkable 
because they chanred lo differ widely from his father’s. The 
S. African War was virtually over when in Oct. 1000 the “ Kh.iki ” 
Gcncr.al Election took place; and upon Lord Salisbury’s return 
to power Austen Chamberlain became Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, with Hirk.s-Beach as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
War finance explained the increased burdens of that year, and the 
2d. rise in the Income Tax of Ihc budget of 1001. But the most 
significant financial change appeared in the budget of 1902, when 
the IS. a quarter duty ujion imported corn was revived. 

In the following summer I.ord Salisbury resigned, and in the 
reconstruction following Mr. Balfour’s accession to the post of 
Prime Minister, Austen Chamberlain ertered the Cabinet for 
the first time as Poslmusler-General. Peace in S. Africa had 
been declared; a season of reronslruclion had now set in; and 
Joseph Chamberlain took advantage of the lull to visit the S. 
African colonies, so recently won and secured. It was on his re¬ 
turn in 1Q03, only lo find that a majority of the Cabinet had been 
eonverUri in his absence to a remission of the tax on corn, which 
had been destined by him and his son as a weapon, however 
elementary, for forging Imperial unity—for by reducing it upon 
corn from the Colonies they had hoped to inaugurate a fiscal 
preference with the Dominions overseas—that the 'I'ariff Re¬ 
form movement was initiated by Joseph Chamberlain, -with the 
result that in Sept., after launching the Tariff Reform League in 
the summer, he resigned from the Government. His son, how¬ 
ever, jolnerl the Caliinct as Chancellor of the Exrhequcr, tech- 
nirally a higher office than his father had ever held. 
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Akhouf-h the Tariff Reform controversy rased throughout 
igo4, only faint fiscal ripples disturl)cd the new (Chancellor’s 
budgets of 1004 and IQ05, which remained mainly orthodox. 
But the split in the Government and the party upon tliis para¬ 
mount issue, together with other political causes [see 3.254), led 
to their crushing defeat in the election of Jan. 1006. Austen 
Chamberlain was again returned to Parliament. Subsequently 
in this year he married Ivy Dundas, by whom he had a family of 
two sons and one daughter. 'I'hc Unionists had dwindled to 158, 
against 512 Ministerialists under Campbell-Bannerman, in the 
new Parliament, and the task of this disheartened residue was 
formidable. Austen Chamberlain, however, encouraged them, 
not only by his industrious activity, especially among the 
younger Tariff Reformers, in assisting the propaganda work, 
but in the House of Commons by his .spirited assault upon the 
budget of mo6, as well as by his bold denunciation of Mr. 
Asquith’s high taxation in the budget of 1007. In the year 
following, Mr. Asquith succeeded Campbell-Bannerman as 
Prime Minister, and his introduction of old-age ijensions some¬ 
what disarmed the critics of his finance. In igoo, however, 
Austen Chamberlain led the opposition against Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “ People’s Budget.” In a brilliant impromptu speech 
he moved its rejection, arguing that the Government was 
welding a weapon for oppressive taxation; and for 40 days 
in committee he fought it clause by clause and line by line, 
until the proposed diversion of the old Sinking Fund was dropped, 
the duty on ungotten miner,als had to be jettisoned, and the land 
taxes were whittled down into weapons of such weak revenue- 
raising capacity that they finally vanished (with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s assent) in his own budgets of loio and 1020. In the 
period of constitutional crisis which followed the Lords’ rejection 
of the budget, and after the breakdown of his father’s health, he 
consolidated his own position in the Unionist party as the leader 
of the Tariff Reform movement in his father's absence; and when 
Mr. Balfour resigned the leadership of the Uniom'st party in roii 
he had established strong claims to the succession. But another 
section favoured Mr. Walter Long, his senior, and it was charac¬ 
teristic of both men that they would not put the party to any 
division in the matter. Austen Chamberlain gave hi.s full loyalty 
to Mr. Bonar Law when he was unanimously adopted. 

In igi3 he became chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Indian finance and currency, acting until March '1014. When 
the World War broke out, it h;id not proceeded long before a 
Coalition Government became necessary, and he then joined the 
Government as Secretary of State for India. In this capacity he 
inherited extensive military commitments in India and the con¬ 
duct of a campaign iti Mesopotamia, over which distance gave 
him spasmodic and scant control. When difficulties overcame 
the expedition in its a<lvancc upon Bagdad, a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the causes in Aug. igi6. It reported 
in June 1017, and, since it reflected upon the medical prepara¬ 
tions in India, a debate followe<l in the House on Jidy ii. To 
the general astonishment Mr. Chamberlain in his speech an¬ 
nounced his re.signation, admitting the truth of the breakdown 
of the hospital arrangements, but explaining that he was entirely 
ignorant of it until the damage had occurred. Although the 
I’rime Minister urged him to remain, he insisted upon the consti¬ 
tutional duly of a responsible minister to ri'sign when his office 
had been censured, and in doing so he confirmed his reputation 
for disinterested and high-minded indeiiendencc. 

In igi8 he returned to office in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
Government, as minister without portfolio. At the general 
election in Dec. he was returned unopposed for W. Birmingham, 
for which, on his father’s death in igi4, he had been returned at 
a by-election, and he was then appointed, at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
invitation, once more Chancellor of the Exchequer. The I’cace 
was being negotiated in the early months of igig in I’aris, but 
Mr. Chamberlain’s valuable contribution to the deliberations 
there of the Supreme F.eonoraic Council, over which he presided, 
did not prevent the introduction by him of the budget on the 
last day of April, in a speech reflecting the gigantic pecuniary 
sacrifices of the nation and the urgent need for economy. Taxa¬ 


tion was increased to meet an expected deficit; but the distinc¬ 
tive departure of the budget was the reduction of existing duties 
by one-sixth upon articles of general consumption from the 
Colonics. The principle of Imperial Preference thereby became 
an integral clement of the British financial system; and by a 
strange stroke of fate it was thus first introduced l)y the son of 
the statesman who had sacrificed everything to preach this prin¬ 
ciple and convert his countrymen 15 years before. A little later 
in the year, although private pockets were empty and the spirit 
of sacrifice temporarily exhausted, Mr. Chamberlain issued the 
Victory Loan. In the budget of 1020 he had the titanic task of 
attempting to make revenue and expenditure balance, with a 
deadweight debt of £7,835,000,000 and a floating debt of £1,312,- 
000,000. But not content with £150,000,000 in hand for debt 
reduction, Mr. Chamberlain called upon the nation for further 
efforts and increased the excess profits duty to 60%, while 
introducing a corporation t.ax for the first time. When he had 
taken office as Chancellor late in 1918 the budget could not be 
b,alanccd without borrowing, and currency inflation continued. 
But in this, his second year, the budget balanced, over £250,000- 
000 of debt was repaid out of revenue, and inflation took a down¬ 
ward course. 'I'his was done when trade prospects were favour¬ 
able. and before it could be realized that wide economic dislocation 
on the Continent, aggravated by home labour disputes, was about 
to create a profound commercial depression. Criticism was, 
however, not wanting in later months that a less drastic policy of 
debt reduction wf)uld have left citizens belter able to finance 
business, and as the year went on some concessions had to be 
made to this view, with which was combined a growing agitation 
for economy so .as to reduce expenditure. The withdrawal of the 
excess profits duly next year was announced in Nov. in ad¬ 
vance of the budget statement for 1921, .and Treasury control 
was everywhere tightened. 

On March 17 1921 the politic.al world was startled by Mr. 
Bonar Law’s resignation of the Unionist letidership, owing to 
ill-health. Instinctively the party turned for a successor to the 
man who might have led them 10 years previously, and whose 
accumulated experience and services were now his overwhelming 
credentials. There were no competitors to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
candidature; even the usual lobbying seemed absent; and on 
March 21, in a paikeil party gathering at the Carlton Club, he 
was unanimously chosen Lirader of the party. As such he became 
Leader of the House of Common.s, and took office as Lord Privy 
Seal, being succeeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer by Sir 
Robert Horne. (O- 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENCE (1828-1914), Ameri¬ 
can soldier (.\ec 5.810), dii‘<l at Brunswii'k, Me., Feb. 24 igt 4 - 

CHAMBERS, CHARLES HADDON (i 80 o-h) 20 , British pl.ay- 
wright, was born of Irish parents at Slanmore, near Sydney, 
N.S.W., April 22 i8f)o. As a boy of 15 he entered the N.S.W. 
civil sendee, but two years later sought a more adventurous life 
as a stock-rider in the Australitin bu.sh. In 18S0 he first visited 
England, an<l two years later establi.shcd him.self there as a 
journalist, writer of stories, anil finally as a playwright. Amongst 
•his most successful pltiys (.see 8.534, 536) may be. mentioned 
Captain Swift (1888); The Idler (i8go); Jolm-a~Dreams (1S94); 
The- Tyranny of Tears (1899); The AwakenitiR (igot) and Pass- 
ers-Bv (iQtt). He died in T.ondon hfarch 281921. 

CHAMPAGNE, BATTLES IN, 1914 - 8 .—At the end of the 
fighting after the battle of the Marne, the lines became stable 
along a front selected by neither of the opposing forces. On the 
sector W. of the Chemin dcs Dames, along the, heights of Vailly 
Chavonne Soupir-Moussy, the 69th French Div. had relieved 
British divisions, and its front line was, so to speak, hanging on 
to the .slopes which dominate the Aisne, with the river in its rear, 
and with all its communications under observation of the Ger¬ 
mans, who were holding the fort of t ondc. 

I. CoMHAT.S OF 1914-5 ON THE SoISSONS-ReIMS FrONT 

Vaillv-Soupir, Oct. ^-fO-Nov. 2 7914.—On Oct. 2g the trenches 
occupied by the French figth Reserve Div. were strongly bom¬ 
barded on the plateau of Rouge-Maison; on Oct. 30 the 137th 
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Brigade was attacked with great violence; on account of the ex¬ 
tent of its front it had no reserves and was compelled to retreat 
at 9 A.M. on the bridges of Vailly and Chavonne and to consoli¬ 
date S. of the Aisne. On Nov. i the German patrols, which had 
pushed forward on the left bank, were driven off. On Nov. a, 
however, at 8 A.M., after a violent bombardment the 138th 
Brigade was attacked in its turn and ceded one to two km. of 
ground, stopping the enemy advance in front of Soupir and 
Moussy. The 69th Reserve Div. suffered heavy losses: 78 offi¬ 
cers and 3,Soo men. This division was relieved by the I. Deligny 
Corps, which, during Nov. 6-12, failed to retake the lost ground. 

The Engagement of Crony .—On the heights of Soissons-Missy- 
sur-Aisne the French position was rushed forward too far to the 
N. of the Aisne. The sth group of reserve divisions, which occu¬ 
pied this position, had even been compelled to leave the greater 
part of its artillery on the south bank, whence it was unable to 
support the infantry effectively. Fearing a repetition of the 
defeat .suffered at Vailly by the 6qth Reserve l)iv., Gen. Mau- 
noury, commanding the VI. Army, decided to improve his position 
—a position which only hung on to the edges of the plateau 
which overlooked the Aisne. On his instructions Gen. Ucrthclot, 
who had just taken over command of the 5th group of reserve 
divisions, on Dec. 7, worked out a plan of attack on the Plateau 
132, which dominates Crouy, with the object of debouching 
later on towards Terny with his left, then towards Pont Rouge 
with his right. 

The attack on Hill 132 was launched on Jan. 8 1915 at 8:45 
A.Ji., after a bombardment which lasted an hour and a-half. It 
was supported by artillery of various calibre, in which slow-firing 
guns of old type preponderated: 60 guns of 75 mm., 24 of 93 mm., 
4 of 105 mm., 8 of 120mm., roof 13.=! mm. (short),4of 155 mm. 
(long). This concentration represented a great effort at that 
period of the war, hut it was insufficient, more especially as the 
French attack ended in a German attack, and the battle extended 
over a front of 10 km. Out of six breaches which the engi¬ 
neers were to have made in the wire with battens fille<l with pe¬ 
tards four only were passable, but the ol hers were opened by the 
attackers themselves. The four attacking battalions, drawn up 
in ten columns, seized the German trenches in a few minutes 
without great loss. All the German counter-attacks, prccedc<l by 
violent bombardments, were repulsed during the two days of 
Jan. 8 and 9- On the loth the French attack made further prog¬ 
ress, but on the nth the Germans .succeeded in regaining a 
footing to the N. of Crouy. 

On the night of Jan. rr-i2 a flood on the Aisne swept away all 
the bridges at Villeneuve and at Soissons, except the “ bridge 
of the English ” at .Soissons, so named because it had been con¬ 
structed by the British army after the battle of the Marne. 
This unfore.seen occurrence greatly hindered the .scn<ling-up of 
reinforcements and rations. 'Phe Germans had received con- 
siilerable reinforcements in infantry and artillery. On Jan. 12, 
after a violent cannonade, they attacked Hill 132 and retook all 
the ground gained during the preceding days. Gen. Maunoury 
put at Gen. Berthelot’s disposal the whole of t he 14th Claes Div., 
one brigade of which was commanded by Gen. Nivellc. He 
wished to hold fast on his right with the 5Sth Div. and the com- 
po.site Klein brigade whilst the 14th Div, shoufil attack on the 
left towanls Terny. But on the 13th his right was strongly 
attacked in the direction of Montal and .Ste. Marguerite; these 
troops were very exhausted after six days of hard fighting with¬ 
out rest, day or night. Moreover, the 14th Div. had only made 
very small progress. The German artillery with direct observa¬ 
tion could fire at effective range on the bridge at Soissons and 
disaster might follow its destruct ion. In these circumstances to 
leave French troops on the right bank of the Aisne was no more 
than a useless act of imprudence, and Gen. Maunoury gave them 
the order to retreat to the left bank. That retreat was carried 
out in good order during the night of Jan. 13-14, without being 
disturbed by the enemy. The losses totalled 161 officers and 
12,230 men killed, wounded or mis.sing. 

On Jan. 23-26, after a very violent bombardment, which 
extended over several kilometres of front, the XVIII. French 
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Corps attempted a local, attack, which, in consequence of the 
collapse of a dug-out which buried several hundred men, lost the 
crest of Hurtebise on the Chemin dcs Dames. Then the positions 
became fixed on this part of the front until the French offensive 
of April 16 1917. (C. M. E. M.) 

II. The Wintek Battle or 1914-3 

The part of Champagne in which the winter fighting of 1914 
took place consists of a vast, gent ly undulating plain between two 
ridges of hills and plateaus which form its northern and southern 
boundaries. The greater part of its surface is formed of white 
chalk covered by a crust of arable soil, often very thin and in 
some places noii-cxistcnt. This chalky plain is in its southern 
part known as “ dusty ” Champagne, and in its northern part as 
upper Champagne. To the E. of it lies the hilly upland country 
bordering the Argonne, a clayey, broken district, covered with 
woods and well watered. 'I'owards the N. the central plain is 
broken up by a series of small isolated hills, the principal of 
which are the hills of Brimont (170 metres), Berru and Nogent 
I’Abbcsse to the N. and E. of Reims and that of Moronvillicrs 
(260 metres) further to the E. To the E. the Champagne plain 
rises in like manner to the hilly zone of Rfmois and Tardenois. 
Ever since the beginning of the loth century attempts had been 
made to imi)rove this impoverished land by planting pines in 
geometrically formed clumps, which form a prominent feature of 
the landscape. After some 23 to 30 years at least the pine needles 
decompose into a kind of crust, and it is thus possible to cultivate 
with some prospect of success. To the N. of the Marne the 
Champagne plain is traversed by several streams; the Veslc 
running north-westwards from Somme-Vesle to the E. of Chi- 
Ions; the Stiippe practically parallel to it running from Somme- 
Suippe to the .\i.sne near Condf en Suippe; the Tourbe flowing 
in the opposite direction and N.E. of Somme-Tourbe towards 
the Ai.sne at Servon; and the Dormois passing by Ripont, Rouv- 
roy and Cernny en Dormois in the same direction. The Py and 
the Alin flow respectively to the W. and to the N.E. between 
Breer, the Aisne and St. Martin I’Hcurcuxon the Suippe. Several 
old Roman roads cross this region, notably those from Chalons 
to Rethel by way of Souain and Somme-Py from St. Menehould 
to Vouziers .along the valley of the Aisne, all running in a general 
direction from S. to N. They arc crossed by the road from Reims 
to St. Menehould, which runs at the foot of the heights of 
Moronvilliers, Nogent I’Abbesse, and thence by St. Hilaire Ic 
Grand, Jotichery, Suippes and Somme-Tourbe. Villages are 
rare and of little importance; Souain, Perthes les Hurlus, Hurlus, 
Ee Mesnil les Hurlus, Tahure and Massiges are all poor and ill- 
constructed hamlets scattered over the vast plain. 

The winter battle began at the end of 1914. After the battle 
of the Marne the pursuit initiated by the Allied armies was 
checked after a few days, principally owing to a shortage of 
artillery ammunition, and the opposing forces took up jiosition 
and set to work to construct extensive lines of entrenchments of 
a kind th.at had not been seen since the i8th century. South of 
the Aisne the German front swung round to the E. of Reims, 
included the hills of Nogent PAbbesse and the forts commanding 
them, and ran thence along the Roman road S. of the Moron¬ 
villiers heights, crossing the Suippe above Aubfrive and passing 
S. of Sou.ain, Perthes and Massiges and N. of Ville sur Tourbe to 
the Aisne. The choice of this line was not dictated by either 
strategical or tactical reasons. The two adversaries installed 
themselves in face of each other by means of a series of succes¬ 
sive engagements, the German object being to maintain an 
unbroken front as close as possible to Verdun and Reims. 

The French Higher Command considered that, despite the 
munitions crisis, the offensive must be resumed. The moral of 
the troops might well suffer from the wearisome hardships in¬ 
separable from trench warfare, for a kind of Siege of Sebastopol 
on a large scale appeared ill-suited to the temperament of the 
French soldier. Moreover, the “ home front ” had also to be 
considered; and finally it was necessary to do something to di¬ 
vert the enemy’s attention from the Russian front. The British 
had opened their offensive sooner than the Germans had be- 
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lieved possible, and had thus contributed in no small degree district, hut on the srd there took place three German counter- 
to the victory on the Marne. But though this result had been attacks, to the W. of that village, N. of Mesnil and N. of Mas- 
achieved the first ]}romise of their operations had not been ful- siges, and in the last-named alone they met with some success, 
filled, and their initial success had been followed by a crushing breaking the French main position on a 2,ooo-yd. front, ami 
defeat. It was thus of the first importance to hold fa.st on the capturing over 600 prisoners, 0 machine-guns and q guns of small 
western front as many as possible of those enemy troops who calibre. On Feb. 10, by a misunderstanding, an isolated attack 
might be diverted eastwards if the situation there permitted it. was delivered near Souain by the both Rc.scrvc Div. against 
French G.H.Q. was, however, deceived with regard to the Sabot wood; the enemy reconquered the lost ground in the 
hostile situation. It was believed that the- Germans too were afternoon and captured over 500 prisoners, 
sullering as acutely as the Allies from shortage of munitions. The general offensive which was to take place on this date 
while the supposed losses in men and wastage of material were was postponed to the 12th, and then to the 16th. I’hc Russians 
much in excess of the truth. All these causes contributed to had just been defeated in the Masurian winter battle, and their 
Gen. JolTre’s decision to adopt offensive policy, which was ex- X. Army hatl been practically destroyed. French G.H.Q. con- 
pressed in a general order i.s.sued to his armies on Dec. 17. “ The sidered it essential to assume the offensive on a consider- 
hour for attack has sounded,” it ran. “ VVe have hitherto cheeked able scale in order to hold fast the German troops on the 
the enemy’s effort; and now it is a question of breaking it and western front; an easy victory was expected and V'ouzicrs was 
definitely freeing our violated national territory.” It seemed as given as the ultimate objective of the advance. On Feb. ifi 3,000 
if a general offensive was to be undertaken on the whole front yd. of trenches were captured between a point N.W. of Terthes 
from the Swiss frontier to the North Sea; but as a matter of fact and N. of Beausejour, wdth over 400 prisoners. The IV. Corps 
all that took place was a few isolated operations, notably in was hel<l behind the XVII., re.ady to intervene. During that 
Flanders, .Artois and Champagne. night ten German counter-attacks were repulsed; further prog- 

The IV. .Army, under Gen. de Dangle de Cary, this time held ress was made on the 17th N.W. of Perthes, and prisoners were 
the line between the V. and III. Armies from Marquirez farm taken belonging to six different German ror]>s a singular 
near Prunay to a jiuint between Boureuilies and Chalad in the mixture of units on so narrow a front. Iwo violent counter- 
Argonne. From left to right the front was held by the XII. strokes took place that night .and the next morning between 
Corps (to which were ])rovisionally attached the oist and qOth Souain and Be.ausejour, but met with no success; five further 
Territorial Div.l, the (10th Reserve Div., the XVII. Corps, the efforts were equally repulsed during the night of Feb. i8-iq. 
ColonialCorps, ami the II. Corps. Fighting conlimied all next day, the advancing French troops 

The operations began on Dec. 20 after a short artillery prej)- meeting everywhere with stubborn resistance; they .succeeded, 
anation, ami although they were carried out on a wide front however, in rapturing a redoubt N. of Beausejour, and another 
from Prosnes to the Argonne the results were not great. The work N. of Le Mesnil. These partial attaiks naturally proved 
offensive continued on the 21st and met with no better success, unduly expensive in view of the results achieved; by the 27th 
The XII. Corps lost heavily and was compelleil to cease its the total of German prisoners taken since the i6th amounted 
attacks; the XVII. ami Colonial Corps continued their efforts on only to 1,000. ami the initial hopes with whii h the operations 
Dec. 22’, 23 and 24, capturing a part of the first German line had been begun hail thus in no sense been fulfilled. Meanwhile a 
at the price of numerous casualties. On the 25th the o()er.ations new con>s, the XVI., had been brought up from the A’prcs area, 
were suspimded, and the enemy in his turn delivered a series of and it was for the moment intended to use it in a new and power- 
counter-blows which were reimlsed. Towarils the end of the ful effort on the left of the battle front. 

month the IV. Army was reinforced by the IV. Corps from After the caiiture of the redoubt N. of Beausejour on the 
Picardy, which for the time being was held in reserve. At this 27th, units of the I’russi.an Guard whiih had reiently arrived in 
period portions or the whole of eight enemy army a>rps (III., V. Champagne delivered a night attack N. of Le Mesnil, but lost 
Armies) were opposed to the Allie.s in Champagne; from left to heavily ami were defeated. French progress between Perthes 
right these were a fraction of the VI., the XII. Reserve, the and Beausejour continued and by March the cre.st of the ridge 
Vlll., the VI11. Reserve, the XVTII. Reserve, a fraction of the p.arallel to the front of attack was secured. On the 3rd again the 
VI., the Xlll. ami the XVT. Corps, liesides Landwehrformations. whole of the German trench system was taken to a depth of 
At the beginning of 1015 the situation was still very delicate 1,000 yd. on a front of fi.ooo. On the 7th ^ere commenced a 
in the Argonne, where the Germans reported every day captures series of attacks against a small copse —Sabot wood—which eori- 
of men and material, which French communiques were unable tinned till the 15th; every ilay saw the same monotonous repeti- 
effcetively to disinitc. This succession of minor cheeks could not lion of jiartial attacks and counter-attacks, every gain of ground 
fail to exercise some effei 1 on the ijosition in Champagne and to being de.arly purchased from the stubborn enemy, 
hinder Allieil progress there. The enemy’s re.sistance was very On March lo the Gcrm.an High Command announced that the 
stubborn, and he passed from defence to attack on more than winter battle in Champagne was virtually at an end, ami that 
one occasion. Ui> to the end of Jan. the Allies continueil the it had brought no change whatever as far as concerned the final 
same monotonous .scries of small attacks in the Perthes-Beause- result of the w'ar. The main object of the Fremh, to rcliexc the 
jour area, the net result of which was a small gain of ground to 'pres-sure on the Russians, had not beet) realized, any more than 
the N. of Bcausejour and Massiges. Continual bad weather and the proposed penetration to Vouziers. 'I'he Germans had made 
fogs then induced the command to order their cessation. By more limn 2,450 jmsoners; they h.ad certainly lost heavily, more 
Jan. IS the line had been pushed some 2,000 yd. totheN. of th,at heavily even than in the Masurian b.attles, but still harilly 
helii on Dec. 20; tliis had been effected after some 12 attacks more than one-third of the French casualties, which exceeded 
and about 20 counter-attacks h.ad been beaten off. Incomparison 45,000; and the new front in Champ.agne was more firmly es- 
with the terms of the general order for the offensive the smallness t.ablisliedthan ever. French G.H.Q. aflirmed not less definitely, 
of the results achieved w.as striking, and the German High Com- in a note issued on March i 2, that the operations had attained 
maml did not fail to use its opportunity of pointing this out, all their objectives both local and general; the French had ad- 
affirming that their opponents' los.ses on the w'hole front during vanced to a depth of some 2,000 to 3 ,oto yil. on a front of 7,000 
this period were 26,000 dead and 17,860 iirisoners, and the totM and had obliged the enemy to throw in reenforeements equiva- 
casualtics, including the wounded, 150,000 men at least, while lent to a new army corps. 

their-own losses were less than a quiirter of tliis figure. It was Both these assertions are disputable. The principal French 
stated that the German estimate of Allied casualties was 100% objective, the relief of the Russian front, had been only imper- 
too large; but it seems certain that even so they were much in fectly achieved. What were these 20-odil battalions diverted to 
excess of those suffered by the enemy. Champagne in eomparison with the masses engaged on the two 

From Feb. i to 4 the front in Champagne became even more fronts? Vouziers was still far off. The effect of the French 
active; the French continued to progress slowly in the Perthes attacks was greater than the enemy were Willing to admit, it is 
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true, but they were out of all proportion to the sacrifices made. 
The truth is that the French methods had been found unsuited 
to the gaining of any real success; better artillery preparations, 
a larger scale of attack, not as hitherto a scries of successive 
efforts on a narrow front, but an advance by large attacking 
waves along all the front of assault, and closer support of the 
infantry by the artillery, which should follow the advance and not 
remain tied to its first positions, were necessary. 

The winter battle, however, was not yet over. On March 12 
the offensive was resumed N.K. of Le Mesnil. By the 15th 
practically the whole of Sabot Wood was at last occupied. Opera¬ 
tions continued in the next few days between I’erthcs and Souain, 
in the Terthes sector, N. of Beausejour and N. and N.E. of l.e 
Mesnil. Every foot of ground was bitterly contested, as wit¬ 
ness the fighting for Jaune Brule wood on March 18; but not till 
the 23rd did the French slacken their efforts. A letter of con¬ 
gratulation was addressed to the IV. Army by Gen. Joffre, and 
it was ordered to cease its attacks ami consoliilate its gains. 
One corps, the Vlll., had alone lost close on 8,000 men, including 
160 officers, between Feb. 16 and March 23. 

Still the Champtigne remained active. On April 8th, a violent 
German attack on Beausejour redoubt was repulsed after an 
initial success. Thenceforward the enemy had recourse in the 
Perthcs-Bcausejour area to mine warfare, with its alternative of 
long delays and sharp assaults. In May the French operations 
in .\rtois, and those of the enemy in Galicia which brought about 
the large-scale Russian retreat, threw the course of events in 
Champiigne into the background. The only action of importance 
was tlie German repulse on May 16 at Villc sur Tourbe, of 
which their first communique made so much. In fart an as- 
.saull delivered by two regiments in close order, following on the 
e.xplosion of three large mines, resulted merely in the seizure 
of a few trendies, which were speedily recovered by the French 
Colonial infantry, with heavy losses for the enemy. (B. E. P.) 

III. The Autumn Battles or IQ15 

After the offensive in Artois in May and June, activity on the 
F'reneli side was transferred to the Vosges and the Argonne, 
where local attacks were delivered throughout the summer, in 
the vain hope of confusing the enemy’s ideas as to the point of 
delivery of the forthcoming offensive. ,\t the same time prepara¬ 
tions were taken in hand for an attemiit in t'hampagne on a 
larger scale than ever before, and for a simultaneous and powerful 
diversion in Artois. The situation seemed to favour it. The 
increase in the British strength ha<l permitted F'ield-Marshal 
F’rcnch to extend his front; the F'rcnch defensive system had now 
been so perfected as to allow of a reduction in the garrisons of 
quiet sectors and a proportionate increase in the reserves availa¬ 
ble. New divisions had been formed, and methodical instruction 
of the troops destined for the attack had been taken in band. 
Finally there had been a great increase in the available supply 
of guns and shells. 

in Ghampagne the object aimed at was nothing less than the 
complete rupture of the German lines on the front Bazancourt- 
Challeranges, .so as to outflank their left N. of Reims and their 
right in the Argonne. It was also hoped, as before, to disengage 
the eastern front. The plan was to attack on a front of 25,000 
yd. between the Moronvilliers hills and the Aisne. 

The German defensive position^ both in Artois and Cham¬ 
pagne, consisted of a continuous front system, with several 
successive lines of trenches, and further back centres of resist¬ 
ance, themselves immense closed works, with a maze of 
trenches, capable each of holding out against assault. As a 
general rule these were some 2,000 yd. apart, but their exact 
situation was modified in accordance with the ground. This front 
system, comprising from two to five separate lines, and .some 300 
to 500 yd. deep, was followed by a .second, traced on the ridge to 
the S. of the Py valley. It was carefully organized and pro¬ 
vided with machine-gun po.sitions and thick belts of wire shel¬ 
tered on the reverse .slope.s. 

.^t the beginning of Sept, the Germans had 70 battalions in 
Champagne, belonging to the III. Array (von Einem) and to the 
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Soth Div., XIV. Corps, and XII. and VIII. Reserve. Corps. 
Ifuring the artillery preparations which preceded the French 
attack they brought up 20 more (a division of the III. Corps, the 
183rd Brigade, and half of the 43rd Re.serve Div.), making in all 
qq battalions on the first day of the battle. Ninety-three further 
battalions had to be put into line to fill up the gaps, so that their 
fortes were practically doubled during the fighting; these were 
drawn either from the units at rest, such as the X. Reserve 
Corps, brought from Russia, or from the reserves of neighbouring 
sectors. In all, then, the Germans engaged loi battalions. Their 
reinforcements came into line, not as large units with a view to 
being used for counter-attacks, but by small driblets thrown in 
hastily as need arose; no doubt the command, fearing a break 
through, parried the danger as bc.st it could by using these 
troops in single battalions or even half battalions. There thus 
resulted a regular “ hotch-potch,” to use Col. Feyler’s expression, 
on Oct. 2, between La Main dcMassiges (Hill too) and Maisons 
dc Chamjiagne, on a front of 12,000 yd., of 32 battalions belong¬ 
ing to 21 diti'erent regiments. The 5th Div., for instance, had 
one regiment near Massiges, one battalion of another regiment 
near Tahure, and one of a third at Trou Bricot. 

On the Allied side the arrival of a new British army, the III., 
in the Albert area, and the extension of the VI. F'rench Army’s 
front to the N., had rendered possible the transfer of Gen. 
I’etain's II. Army from Artois to Champagne. Linder the .su¬ 
preme direction of Gen. de t.'astclnau it was to attack in con¬ 
junction with the right of the IV. Army under Gen. dc Langle 
dc Cary, and the left of the 111 . under Gen. Humbert, w'hich was 
opposed by the German V. Army. On the left of the 111 . F'rcnch 
Army, the V., under Gen. Frnnchet d'Espercy, fared the I. and 
Vll. German Armies. The .Allied fighting forces in Champagne 
numbered in all 35 divisions, or 420 battalions, at Icasit, more 
than double the German forces engageil. So little effort had 
been made to keep the forthcoming attack a secret that, as early 
as Aug. 15, an order issued by Gen. von Ditfurth announced 
that it was expected; and on Sept. 22 Gen. von Fleck foresaw a 
“ dc.speratc effort ” on the part of the F'rcnrh High Command. 

Thanks to the efforts put forward to provide the French army 
with the heavy artillery and munitions it had lacked hitherto, the 
preliminary bombardment began on the morning of Sept. 22 and 
continued for three days and three nights without cc,s.sation, and 
was directed against the whole of the German front as far back 
as the second jiosition. At the same time long-range fire was 
carruxl out against the hostile headquarters, billeting areas, and 
siqiply depots, and the Bazancourt to Challerangcs railway. 'I'he 
effect was on the whole con.sidcrablc, certain enemy units being 
left for 48 hours without rations as a re.sult of the bombardment. 

On the Z2nd and 23rd the weather conditions favoured ob¬ 
servations of fire, but on the 24th heavy clouds blew up. Next 
day, at 0 a.m., broke in rain, which lasted for several days. This 
had no little influence on the result of the battle. 

At otTS A.M. (zero hour) the assault took jdacc along the 
whole of the long front, and the first infantry waves, in an irre¬ 
sistible rush, broke into the enemy’s trench system. On the 
left the attack was directed again.st a salient between Auberive 
andthe St. Hilairc-St. Souplet road; the first trench was taken 
but the attack was held up by uncut wire in front of the second 
line 1,000 yd. in rear. At the same time a counter-attack from 
Auberive, supported by the fire of the heavy artillery on the 
Moronvilliers ridge, took the French in flank; the left was forced 
bark but the right held its ground. This first phase was very 
short, and thanks to weak resistance the French suffered little. 

The enemy had another strongly fortified redoubt E. of the 
St. Hilaire-St. Sottplet road. Astride this road to the left of it 
the F'rench infantry broke into the first ho.slile trench system, 
but were checked by machine-gun fire. To the right the assault¬ 
ing units carried four lines of trenches, covered by belts of wire 
and sheltered in the woods, rapturing 700 prisoners and 7 guns 
and penetrating the hostile lines to a depth of 2,700 yd. In the 
Souain valley, which nr.arked the right boundary of the IV. Army 
area, the advance was pushed forward rapidly in three different 
directions; to the W. it reached the wood of William II., 2,000 
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yd. frpm its starting point, while in the centre in less than an 
hour it was seen to be approaching Cabaret de Navarin farm, 
over 2,500 yd. from Souaiu. 

To the E. the Moroccan division (II. Colonial Corps) carried 
the first German line in the first rush and penetrated into the 
wood near the Souain-Tahure road. Parties of the 28th Div. 
(XIV. Corps) took part in this whirlwind attack. In 17 min¬ 
utes they had reached Trou Bricot, more than i ,000 yd. from their 
jumpingK>ff trenches; by noon they had passed the Souain- 
Tahure road and reached the slopes to the W. of this latter vil¬ 
lage, having advanced some 4,000 yd. and made considerable 
captures of material (10 guns were taken by a single regiment). 
At this point they reached the hostile second position, which 
for the most part was sited on reverse slopes and was thus 
invisible save at a short distance. Before an attem[)t could be 
made to carry it a new artillery i)reparation was necessary. 

In the Perthes gap French progress was quite as rapid. Two 
thousand yd. to the N. of the village the infantry reached the 
camp of Elbcrfelds, and captured some officers in their beds; they 
thus turned the left flank of the stormy redoubt N. of Le Mesnil; 
but the Germans held out in a switch trench for several days. 

The XX. Corps altackeil on the right of the XIV., the iilh 
Div. to the left, the 50th on the right and the I5,^rd in Corps 
reserve. The objectives of the nth Div. were the Cuisines 
ravine and Le Mesnil hill, involving an advance to a depth of 
5,000 yd. on a front of 5,000. After carrying these defences it 
was to push a further 4.000 yd. to the Dormois valley. 

The first part of this programme was siieedily accomplished 
but the right of the XIV. Corps, held up by uncut wire, left the 
flank of the nth Div. in the air, and several enemy battalions, 
sheltered in two tunnels, running N. and S. under Le Mesnil hill, 
came out as soon as the French troops had passed on and fired 
into their rear; the left of the nth Div. was thus enveloped and 
destroyed in a desperate fight against superior numbers. An 
attempt was then made to [tush forward the right and turn the 
hill on the E., but the reinforcements .a.sked for .arrived too late. 

To the right of the nth Div. the 5qth had attacked, with its 
left moving on Maisons de Champagne. The c.rc.ston which this 
farm stood was taken and several enemy batteries surprised and 
captured. To the VV., towards Bois Allonge, other batteries were 
rushed while in the act of limbering up. Further on two squadrons 
of mounted hussars intervened in a very unexpected manner; 
crossing the first enemy line despite a heavy barrage they de¬ 
bouched rapidly, attracting to themselves all the attention of the 
enemy, who to the number of 600 were then captured by the 
infantry who profited by the diversion caused by the cavalry. 

On the extreme right the I. Colonial Corps was to capture La 
Main de Massiges, a complicated tangle of ridges, covered with 
trenches and dugouts. In the first rush the Colonial troops 
reached in 20 minutes the crater on the summit of Hill iqi; the 
enemy counter-attacked but without success. The mopping-up 
of the raptured ground was then begun and continued for several 
days. In the evening eight enemy trench lines had been taken, 
and on the Index, it was said, as many as nineteen. 

Generally speaking the day had been highly successful, al¬ 
though at certain points the Germans still maintained their 
first positions. Almost everywhere the French had advanced 
some 2,000 to 4,000 yd., and Geii. de Castclnau believed that 
the road to Vouziers would soon be opened. But the French 
line was very sinuous, some units facing E. and some W. and the 
rest N. In the region of Perthes and Souain, Sept. 26 and 27 
were devoted to straightening the line and in feeling forward up 
to the second German position on a 12,000-yd. front. The acl- 
vauce went especially well between Auberive and Souain, N. 
of the Roman road, where the VII. Corps did brilliantly. By 
the 28th the total area reconquered from Auberive to the west¬ 
ern slopes of the Souain valley measured 16,000 yd. sq., and 
3,000 prisoners and 44 guns had been taken. 

To the E. the French troops succeeded in linking up, on the 
27th, with those operating against Hill 193, W. of Tahure, sur¬ 
rounding and capturing a body of the enemy 2,000 strong; the 
camp of Sadowa and Hill 201 facing 'Fahure hill were taken also. 


On the remainder of the front, as far as the Aisno valley, the 
pressure of attack continued by means of violent bombardments, 
bombing attacks and local offensives. But on the 26th the 3gth 
Div. was driven from Maisons de Champagne, and a fresh at¬ 
tack by the is.trd Div. on the 27th in the same region only 
partially succeeded. 

On La Main de Massiges the Germans received reinforcements 
drawn particularly from the XVI. Corps, and F'rench progress 
henceforth became more difficult. None the less the I. Colonial 
Corps continued to advance between the 2Sth and the 30th. 
To the N. it reached Mont T6tu (Hill igo), and pushed down 
towards Ville sur 'I’ourbe, capturing prisoners and material. 

By Sept. 28 contact was made with the German second posi¬ 
tion on a front of 13,000 yd. from S. of St. Soupletand Somme- 
Py. Westwards the line bent back towards Auberive, which w.as 
still in enemy hands, as was also the hill of Le Mesnil and the 
neighbouring woods to the E. But progress towards Tahure 
and Ripont and possession of La Main de Massiges secured the 
envelopment of this last position on both flanks. 

On Sept. 28 and 2g the French succeeded in setting foot in this 
second hostile jKisition at certain points such as to the W. of Le 
Mesnil hill and Navarin farm. In this last sector they had even 
breached this line, but on .such a narrow front that the enemy 
easily succeeded in preventing any further penetration. All 
hope of a break-through had disappeared. The V. Cavalry Corps, 
which had been brought forward in view of .seizing any chanee 
of exploitation, returned on the jSth to St. Remy, without even 
having gone into action. A general order dated Sept. 50 an- 
nouneed the clo.se of the operations, the rc.sults of which included 
the capture of 25,000 prisoners of whom 550 were officers, 150 
guns and a large amount of material of war. 

On Oct. 6 the second German position was almost intact; the 
attack was held up in front of it in extremely difficult conditions; 
the. French troops were in poor and half-finished trenches, 
hastily dug on bare slopes and exjio.sed to flanking and enfilade 
fire. The attacks wnich continued till Oct. 8 were diflieult to 
carry out and cost many men. Tahure hill and the two Mamelles 
(Hill 187) N. of Le Mesnil were, however,, taken, but Le Mesnil 
hill remained in enemy hands. Several attacks and counter¬ 
attacks took place at the end of Oct. and the beginning of Nov. 
without resulting in any material change in the situation. 

According to Gen. Mangin the Sept, offensive in Champagne 
cost the Fren( li 80,000 killed andmissing and 100,000 evacuated 
sick or wounded. It was therefore-extremely costly, and one 
cannot say that the results achieved were in proportion to the 
sacrifices and efforts. The Allies had engaged in Champagne and 
Artois S2 French and 15 British divisions, more than were put 
into line at the battle of the Marne. These masses were sup¬ 
ported by 1,500 F'rench and 500 B ritish heavy guns. The consump¬ 
tion of munitions by tbe II., IV., and X. Armies attained enor¬ 
mous prolX)rtions—5,980,000 rounds for the 7s’s and 987,000 
for the heavy artillery. It was admitted that this last figure 
especially was too small for good results to be achieved; the 
Allied fire had been insufficient to destroy the enemy’s accessory 
defences or the trenches of the second and third lines, especially 
on the reverse slope. F'inally the front of attack, 25,000 yd., was 
not wide enough to prevent effective flanking fire. 

In short, the offensive had not all the character of sudden¬ 
ness, rapidity and continuity that was desirable, and it went 
on too long, involving heavy losses without hope of decisive 
results. Thus there arose the conception of offensives with 
limited objectives, which when adopted as a general policy be¬ 
came fatal. In some quarters there became observable a ten¬ 
dency to adopt an even simpler method, that of “ nibbling ” at 
the enemy by partial attacks; it was forgotten that by this . 
means the Allied troops used up their moral and physical 
strength at least as rapidly as that of their adv^aries. 

. (B.E.P.) 

IV. The French Offensive on the Aisne, 1917 

Plan of the Offensive .— The Allied plan of campaign for 1917 
was drawn up, like the preceding one, at a conference which 
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assembled at Chantilly, on Nov. i8 igi6, together with the 
commanders-in-chief, Joffre and Sir Douglas Haig, and all the 
heads of the British, Italian, Russian, Belgian, Serbian and 
Rumanian Missions. 

The formation of new German divisions led it to be supposed 
that there would be a repetition of an attack during the early 
days of the spring, probably on the western front. It was there¬ 
fore decided that active operations should be pushed forward on 
each front in every possible way compatible with climatic condi¬ 
tions. “ In order to deny to the enemy the initiative in resuming 
operations, the Allied armies will be ready to make a joint 
offensive from the first half of Feb. 1017, with all the available 
forces at their disposal.” The beginning of the offensive would 
be fixed according to circumstances and by common consent of 
the commanders-in-chief, who would maintain between them¬ 
selves the “ closest liaison.” The Russian High Command 
declared its willingness to undertake the task of putting Bulgaria 
out of action; the Allied army in Salonika, brought up to a 
strength of 23 divisions, should cooperate. The mutual support 
that the Allies gave each other during the preceding year should 
continue, and the Franco-Briti.sh and Italian staffs should jointly 
study questions of transport and the cooperation of troops. 

General Joffre therefore drew up from Nov. 27 a g<'ncral i>lan 
of attack. From Feb. i the French armies were to be ready to 
attack between the .Somme and the Oise, at the same time .as 
British forces between Bapaume and Vimy; from Feb. 20, the 
group of armies forming the centre would attack in their turn in 
Champagne between f’ontavert and Reims. 

The method of these attiicks is detailed in instructions dated 
Dec. ifi and based upon experience gained both at Vi'rdun and 
on the Somme. They were to take place on as large a front as 
possible, to aim at carrying the enemy’s artillery i)osilions in or¬ 
der to disorganize the defence by the capture of their guns, and to 
follow each other with the shortest possible delay in order to gain 
the whole advantage of any results obtained. The break-through 
was to be exploited boldly and vigorously; for it is the strength 
iind rapidity of attack which ensures success. 'I'he tactical de¬ 
velopment, which must be indicated in operation orders, is to be 
realized by the grouping of forces according to the lie of the 
ground, the strongest forces being reserved for those sectors 
wh<Te progress can be most rapid. The preptiration of attacks 
with artillery support is moreover studied in detail in these in¬ 
structions; they indicate clearly, however, a change of method 
and consider the possibility of being able to break the enemy 
front by mass attack rapidly executed, carefully prepared and 
studied in its smallest detail. 

The question of exploiting a successful attack is not forgotten, 
and its rapidity should embarrass the enemy and anticipate the 
arrival of his reserves; the attacks have a definite objective, but 
they arc no longer forced to limit themselves to this objective. 

M. Briand’s Government strongly urged decisive offensive 
for the .spring of 1017; political i)arties supported this. The 
effect produced on the public mind by the prolongation of hoti- 
tilitics and by a war of attrition was exaggerated; it was feared 
that German submarines would prevent the im[)ort into Franec 
of food and raw materials; lastly, the maintenance of combatant 
forces was, it was stated, becoming difficult. IntheChamberof 
Deputies the War Commission in Dec. handed to the Govern¬ 
ment the report of M. Violette supporting its conclusions: “ If 
we arc wise, we shall recommence active operations from the 
end of Feb. . . . the initiative in the great battle is a ques¬ 
tion of life or death for France.” 

It was in these circumstances that Gen. Nivelle took over the 
command of the French armies, in order to carry out the opera¬ 
tions decided upon by the Allied Governments, flrawn up by the 
Allied general staffs, and in which the plan of attack had been 
decided upon in general instructions issued by his predecessor. 
He considered that the front of attack might be slightly extended, 
and that there would be a great advantage for the progress of 
the offensive in Champagne in ciipturing the Chemin des Dames, 
a formidable position which overlooked the whole plain, and 
which assured him a bridgehead on the right bank of the Aisne. 
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Furthermore, the attack on the Somme and that on the Aisne 
must be simultaneous, and not successive, as in the original plan. 

The Anglo-French offensive in the N. was to begin with a 
considerable straightening out of the British front. 

Sir Douglas Haig was to attack Vimy with his I. Army, at the 
same time the Ill. and V. Armies should reduce the pocket left 
between Arras and Bapaume after the success of igi6. Follow¬ 
ing this, a concerted action should be undertaken in conjunction 
with the northern group of French armies, which was to operate 
between the Somme and the Oise. General d’Esp^rey had re¬ 
lieved Gen. I' och of his command, the latter having been un¬ 
justifiably placed in disgrace after the battle of the Somme, the 
results of which were misunderstood. 

On the Aisne the French offensive was to stretch from Vailly 
to Reims; Gen. I’ftain, having been consulted by the new com- 
mander-in-chief regarding the offensive that had been planned, 
had very frankly expressed his criticism, which made it difficult 
to employ him in carrying out the operations. General Nivelle 
therefore entrusted their preparation to Gen. Micheler, who at 
this moment was strongly in favour of a lightning mass atlack. 
The V. Army under Masel, which had occupied the front of the 
attack since iyi4, closed up on its right in order to make way for 
the VI. Army, of which Gen. Mangin had just assumed command; 
the X. Army under Duchesne was held in reserve in order to 
exploit any success after the line had been broken. 

The operation plans were drawn up for the various branches of 
the command according to the usual procedure. The general 
officer commanding, Gen. Nivelle, gave directions and indicated 
the form of altaik; the commander of the group of armies, Gen. 
Micheler, fixed the objectives: the commanders of the armies, 
Masel and Mangin, shared the task among.st their army corps, 
and the instructions which were given to them were strictly 
limited to the r 61 e of their armies in the battle. It could not be 
otherwise, the conimandcr-in-chief alone is in a position to con¬ 
ceive and draw up the plan of an offensive on a grand scale, as 
this presupposes a thorough knowledge of the general situation, 
of the pccssibie cooperation of Allied armies, of the strength and 
resources of the national armies and of the enemy armies, as well 
as the instructions issued by the various war commissions—and 
finally of the intentions of the Government. 

General Nivelle had derided on a smashing attack, aiming 
with the first assault to capture the enemy positions and the 
entire zone occupied by the artillery; this idea was in accord 
with the orders issued on Dec. i6 and signed by his predecessor, 
c.arricd out on two occasions under his orders at Verdun. Such 
an operation appeared quite feasible, and no one raised any ob- 
ji'ction to it. He forc.saw also, immediately after the break¬ 
through, the possibility of rapidly exidoiting his success; the 
breach m.idc would be immediately enlarged on both sides and 
the " armce de mavauvre" brought into action: “the later 
development of the operations having as its object to bring the 
main forces as rapidly as possible in a northerly direction: the 
main pivot Craonnr-Guise." 

General Micheler, in transmitting these directions, added that, 
in his opinion, the w’hole of the operations could be accomplished 
either on the day of attack or at the latest on the morning of the 
following day. As the objective to be reached he sketched a 
line passing to the farther side of the hills which overlook the 
north bank of the Ailctte, reaching the plain of Laon to the N. 
and pushing in an easterly direction beyond the fort of Brimont. 
The first schemes of the operations called forth exchanges of 
opinion, as is always the ease under similar circumstances. 
The only reservations were made by Gen. Mangin, who asked 
that preparations for attack, followed by this actual carrying 
out, should take place on several other sectors of the front, in 
order to obtain at the very least a relative surprise; he asked for 
exceptionally powerful artillery in order to shorten the period of 
preparation without endangering the actual task of destruction; 
andhe added:” Seasonable weather is of great importance; march 
rapidity demands good going of the roads; the development of 
the operation would be assisted when the days are long and the 
nights clear. It is to be hoped that operations carried out prior 
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to the main attack will have denied to the enemy freedom of 
movement and initiative in attack, and that we shall be able to 
hope for the splen(h'd day when we shall be able to bring into 
action our colonial forces.” He pointed out to the commander- 
in-chief that, on a front of attack so ilitlicult, without direct 
ground observation, it would be very nearly necessary to wait for 
fine days, when aerial observation is good and the ground hard. 

These requests an<l observations were submittc-d to the High 
Command as an appreciation to be e.\aniined and compared with 
all others and to affect the final decision, which was the responsi¬ 
bility of the commander-in-chief alone. 

General Nivelle never ceased repeating that it was necessary 
” tt) go on as far as possible ” after the day of attack; Gen. 
Micheler fixed a first line lobe reached in three hours and a second 
line three hours after. He went into too minute details which 
did not allow any initiative to his subordinate commanders; 
some differences arose which Gen. Nivelle had to smooth over. 

To go on as far as possible implies that the attack continues 
until it encounters an obstacle which it cannot overcome without 
the help of new and methotlical preparation; it is not by onlcrs 
issued that the attack will be stopped, but by the action of the 
enemy; the High Command prepares itself to profit by the 
confusion brought about .so often at various points of the field of 
battle, and, with this end in view, prepares its subordinates by 
pointing out very distant objectives. 'I'liis is a prim iple second to 
none, and its application in loiK brought victory to the hrench 
after giving the Germans their victories in March atid May. 

The necessity of foreseeing the exploitation of any success 
after a break-through is obvious; it was particularly evident in 
1017. It was necessary to rom|iel the general staffs and ca<lres 
of all formations to .study the requirements demanded in a war 
of movement (which for a long time were lost to view), to think 
nut the equipment of the foot soldier and the lightening of kit, 
the formation of columns, their march and supply, to decide 
upon the grouping of the heavy artillery which should rejoin in 
succcs-sion each army corps and army, to study natural obstacles, 
the network of roads, etc. 

General Micheler obviously went rather far when he contem¬ 
plated a threat on the enemy communications, “ who would 
then be squeezed up between the Ardennes and the southern 
point of Holland,” but this anticipation, realized iu,tlie following 
year, did not go beyond the general staff of the armies. 

Military Situation.—The preparations for the offensive W'erc 
in full swing when, on March 14, the withdrawal of the German 
line on the Ilindenburg position commenced; this extended, on 
March 10, to the front between the Oise and the Aisne. The 
pursuit was immediate and vigorous. The Germans were hustled 
on to a prepared line, a line at which they had prepared to limit 
their withdrawal and to allow themselves time to organize at 
leisure the Hindenburg position, ff’he completion of their field 
works, hampered by artillery tire, cost thian considerable losses. 

The German retreat had long been thought out and prepared. 
Only a small quantity of booty fell into the hands of the Allied 
armies. The evacuated zone had been systematically destroyed. 
It was not to be wondered at that all the roads of communication 
had been destroyed—that was war; to destroy inhabited places 
which could be used as a shelter for troops and which were near to 
the firing line is admissible, although this practice is straining 
severely the demands of war necessity. Hut to devote a large 
quantity of explosive to blow up stately ruins, like those of the 
castle of Coucy, and much manual labour to cut down the 
fruit trees-—that is savagery. 

It is essential to point out that important means of destruction 
were thus diverted from military use; by blowing up larger 
stretches of road, by felling a larger number of trees planted 
along their line of retreat, the Germans could have hindered 
to a great extent the advance and supply of the Trench troops. 
But not only against the Allied armies did the Germans wage war, 
but against the people of France, struck at in their past as in 
their future, in their artistic, industrial and agricultural wealth. 

The plan of operations drawn up by Gen. Nivelle was necessa¬ 
rily mofUfied by the withdrawal of the German line, the prepara¬ 


tions in full course of c.xecution of the army group under Franchet 
d’Espercy fell through, and on this front it was nece.ssary to be 
satisfied with pushing the enemy in the direction of St. Quentin. 
Hut the British attack took up the greater part of its strength. 
On the Aisne, between Vailly and Neuvilette, the French attack 
retained all its power to operate; Gen. Mangin pointed out that 
during the withdrawal the German line had formed a right- 
angled salient in the direction of Laffaux mill and that an attack 
to the N. of this salient, directed vigorously, would take the 
Chemin des Dames in rear. General Micheler, commanding the 
group of armies of reserve, after some difficulty transmitted this 
suggestion to Gen. Nivelle, who accepted it and sanctioned the 
emplovment of two divisions. The rinnainder of his unattached 
troops were employed in a new attack to the E. of Reims on the 
Moronvilliers massif, which the IV. Army under Anthoine pre¬ 
pared to attiick. General Nivelle calculated that the German 
withdrawal, which was a confes.sion of weakness, only confirmed 
his desire to attack the German armies as soon as possible with 
all his forces. The modifications on the front of attack were 
sufficiently important, but on the whole he thought that they 
would improve a situation already favourable for an offensive. 

Poitlical Complicalioiis.—hul two new events called into ques¬ 
tion even the principle of an offensive. On the demand of the 
Gi;rman High C'ommand, unrestrictc'd submarine warfare had 
been decided upon by the Imperial Government, in spite of the 
formal declaration of President VVfflson that the United States 
would look upon it as a definitely hostile act. All parties, even 
the most extreme, had approved of that resolution; the only 
reservation, entirely platonic, was made by the Socialists, and 
that was to throw the resi)onsibility for it upon the Governments 
of the Entente who had rejected the German offers of peace. 

The Central Powers faced the entry of the United States into 
the war with their eyes wide open; they calculated that their 
army would never be of more than very mecliocre vtduc and that 
its trans|>ort to Euroire would be very difficult. 'Ihe declaration 
of unrestricted submarine war was made to the United States 
on Jan. 30. On I'cb. 3 President Wilson declared solemnly to 
Congress that relations with Germany were broken off; on April 
5 and 6 the .Senate and the House ol Representatives recognized 
the state of war with Germany. 

Almost at the same time the Russian revolution broke out. 
The Tsar Nicholas II., who had opened the Hague Peace Confer¬ 
ence, and who had granted to his i)c:ople their first franchise, 
suppressed alcohol, and, during the war, had shown himself 
to be a faithful ally whose help had often been invaluable, had 
fallen under the inlluence of the Empress, a German by birth; 
and she was under the control of the monk Rasputin and of 
German influences. 'I'he 1 'sar had become more and more de¬ 
tached from his people. From March 7^012. disorders broke out 
and grew in intensity; the provisional Government, which had 
been formed, collapsed with the imperial throne, and Russia f(-*ll 
into the hands of a power both erratic and weak, incarnated in 
the person of Kerensky. He proclaimed loyalty to the Alliance, 
but his military power appeared to diminish with the loss of 
■discipline in the army. ^I'he Allies could no longer counton the 
Russian offensive scheduled for the spring. 

Whilst this was going on, an incident took place on March 20 

a sitting of the Chamber which led to the resignation of the 
Minister of War, Gen, Eyautey, and, in coicscquence, of the 
Briand Cabinet. His successor, M. Ribot, chose as his Minister of 
War M. Painleve, who, backed up by an important party in 
Parliament, had refused to enter the Briand combination be¬ 
cause he disapproved of the nomination of Gen. Nivelle as com- 
mandcr-in-chief, because he was not in favour of that system of 
w'ar which Gen. Nivelle, to his mind, typified. 

M. J’ainleve questioned those army commanders whom he pre¬ 
sumed capable of being able to provide him with arguments 
against the intended offensive, but not the others. He increased 
their hesitation without even understanding it. _ These con¬ 
ferences took place without the coraraandcr-in-chief, who was 
informed by his subordinates but not by the minister. General 
Nivelle was also aware that a superior officer had been deputed at 
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the ministerial ofEce to draw up a dossier against the offensive 
scheme, and he was disturbed about it. Nevertheless, none of 
the generals interrogated recommended that the offensive should 
be given up; they did not believe that it would lead to all the re¬ 
sults foreseen by their chief, but they did not take the responsi¬ 
bility of advising its abandonment. Their opinion, therefore, 
was limited to absolutely sterile criticism. 

On March 24, M. Piiinleve also consulted Sir Douglas Ilaig 
and a number of British officers; without going into details of 
method, their unanimous advice was “ to strike rapidly, with full 
force, a great blow at the enemy”; am! he became convinced 
at the beginning of April, after the Russian revolution and the 
entry of the United States into the war, that the British were 
resolutely in favour of the great offensive. 

It would have seemed that the Minister of War would be 
satisfied with that. But, on April 3, a conference took place at 
his instigation at the Ministry of War between M. Ribot, Prc.si- 
dent of the Council, the Minister of War, the Minister of Marine 
Adml. Lacaze, the Minister of Munitions M. Allierl Thomas, 
the Minister for the Colonies M. Maginot, and Gen. Nivellc. 

The question for discussion was to examine if the offensive, the 
d.ate of which was fixed for April 8, should take [ilace in the new 
sit nation following the German withdrawal, the Russian revolu¬ 
tion, ami the entry of the Unite<l .Slates into the war. 

This conference, which took place five days before the date 
fixed for the offensive, was useless; it was unable to decide any¬ 
thing, unless it were the meeting of the War Committee to 
examine the same question—that is to say, if there was any rea¬ 
son to interfere with the British, in order to modify the plans 
drawn up in agreement with them and of which M. Painlcve 
had just learnt that they were firm sup[)orters. Worried by 
questions concerning the way in which the attack would be un¬ 
folded, tlie commander in-ihief affirmed his unshaken belief in a 
rapid brc.ak-through, followed immediately by the foreshadowed 
exploitation which would, in the course of about three days, bring 
the group of armies under Micheler up to the Serre, 30 km. from 
his position of att.ack. In the course of the discussion, the nece.ssi- 
ty of deslro.ving the first and second lines was pointed out, as well 
as the advantage of at lac king when the weather w.as favourable. 

It was decided that “ the commander-in-chief should attack on 
the front whic'h he had selected, at a time when he judged his 
preparations were complete, and on a day to be chosen by him.” 
He had accordingly a free hand. 

Everything appeared to be settled, and Gen. Nivellc free .at 
last to prepare for the coming offensive, when Gen. Messiray, 
Deputy and formerly ^Minister of War, commanding one of thebri- 
gadcs which was going to take part in the offensive, .approached 
M. Kibot, president of the Council, ami handed him a report 
which, he said, ex[iressed accurately “ the opinion of otTicers of 
the highest repute in the French army and notably even that of 
the general who was to direc t the coming ofTensi\-c, Gen. Michc- 
ler.” This report called for the immccliate desfcatch of eight 
French and Briti.sh divisions to the Trentino, and affirmed that 
only limited results could be obtained from the offensive and 
only at the price of important losses. I’he report said further 
th.at the order should bo given immediately to wait for fine 
weather before beginning offensive operations in France, and in 
conclusion the commanders of groups of armies should be listened 
to, cither singly or together, commencing with Gen. Micheler. 

This report did not bring out anything new, and it was fatal 
as in the end t he irresolution of the Government communicated 
itself to the subordinate.staffs. It was sufficient, however, to bring 
about the assembly at Compiclgnc on April 6 of an extraordinary 
council of war; the President of the Republic, the jiresident of the 
Council, together with the three Ministers of National Defence, 
the commander-in-chief and the generals commanding army 
groups, Micheler, Petain, d’Esperey, were present. General 
Foch, who held the rank of commander of an army group, had 
been sent hastily the day before to Italy and was therefore not 
present. The Minister of War asked if the new situation did not 
modify the circumstances of the offensive. General Nivellc 
pointed out the necessity for an immediate offensive, carried 
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through to the end; the commanders of army groups were all of 
hiso|union on this point, and Gen. Micheler, in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the memorandum which had brought about the war coun¬ 
cil, got up and said: “ It is necessary to at t ack as quickly as possi¬ 
ble, as soon as we are ready and the weather is favourable.” All 
exi>rcssed however, in different ways, their doubts concerning 
an immediate break-through. 

General Petain was particularly explicit: there were sufficient 
forces to pierce the enemy front but not to develop success. 
General Nivellc thereupon said; “Since I am not in .agreement 
w'ilh cither the Government or with my subordinates, nothing 
remains for me to do except to place my resignation in the hands 
of the President of the Republic.” Everyone then protested that 
it was impossible to change the commander-in-chief on the eve of 
an attack of which all had admitted the necessity, and Gen. 
Nivellc, after some hesitation, refrained from sending his letter 
of re.signalion. The net result was that the council of war broke 
upw'ithout dcciding.anything exeeiil the necessity of the offensive. 

Before the commission of inquiry into the operations on the 
Aisne, which was called together in July 1017. Gen. Foch ex¬ 
pressed himself thus: “ Nivellc indeeil acted thoughtlessly in 
accepting the invitation to be pre.sent at the conference at Com- 
piegne; but I return to the point that the Government, h.tving 
heard the opinions expressed at this conference, invited Gen. 
Nivclle to carry through the operations.” General Petain, 
having rec.alled the fact that he h.ad pronounced an opinion un¬ 
favourable to the offensive, first to the Minister of War and later 
to the president of the Council, concluded by s.aying: “The 
Government, fully informeil, toitk no notice. The chief responsi¬ 
bility therefore rests on their shoulders.” 

The report of the commission, which comprised Generals Bru- 
gerc. Foci) and Gouraud, is severe on the conference: “ The doubt 
whiih had crept into the mimls of the chief actors would not have 
been dissipated by the meeting on April 6. They did not give 
that mutual confidence and that belief in success which give to 
the commandcr-in-chief that energy and incentive that enable 
him to overcome events.” The rejxirt records that there was no 
intervention taken to counteract the action of the commander- 
in-chief nor to weaken his orders, although the m.ajority of those 
who met at Gompiegne considered them .as unrc.alizable. General 
Nivelle was allowed a free haml, with the re.servalion which was 
not clearly c.xprcsscd, that if, .after 24 hours of fighting, the re¬ 
sults were indecisive and losses loo heavy, the operation should 
be broken off. General Nivellc, however, reiterating his belief in 
a rapid penetration, declared that he did not wish to offer battle 
in half-measure, and that he did not know what form the struggle 
would take, once it was engaged. However, the two officers that 
Gen. Nivclle had taken with him to dr.aw up the report had been 
dismissed and no written statement had been made. Everv’thing 
remains, therefore, confused concerning this “ extr.aordinary ” 
council of w.ar, the reason of the meeting, the debates and the 
conclusion. The memorandum of Gen. Messimy asked that the 
army group commanriers might be consulted “ either separately 
or together,” but it did not ask that they should be confronted 
with their commander-in-chief before the foremost leaders of the 
State; it is necessary to point out, as well, a regrett.able difference 
between this memorandum, which was based chiefly on the 
obsenmtions of Gen. Micheler, and the attitude of that general 
before the conference; .all the army group commanders had been 
consulted by the Minister of War, at the instigation of Gen. 
Messimy, who hail received satisfaction without being aware of 
it. The raisnn d'tlrc of the conference t hus vanished. 

All the army group commanders considered that the offensive 
was absolutely necessanq and they thought that Gen. Nivclle an¬ 
ticipated from it results which it was not reasonable to hope for. 
They had spoken of this at the Ministry of War; they repeated it 
at the conference with different variations which, however, did 
not affect the e.ssence of their declarations. With what object, 
then, to reproduce them? The Government are respon.siblc for the 
general conduct of the war, but the commander-in-chief, their 
choice, has the command and the responsibility for the operations. 
The Government considered that the offensive was necessary and 
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repeated their view on April 3. If they no longer had confidence 
in the commander-in-chief—let them remove him. Even if this 
confidence continues or if it diminishes after a change of com¬ 
mand on the eve of an attack, why take away so much of its 
chance of success by undertaking so hazardous a thing? 

Assembled without rhyme or reason, this “ extraordinary 
council of war ” killed the confidence between the commander- 
in-chief and his subordinates, a confidence already affected; this 
ordeal, which had never before been inflicted upon a military 
commander, threw Gen. Nivelle into a state of anxiety, however 
impassive he might be before the enemy in battle. 

The Ofensive .—In accordance will) the instructions of Gen. 
Nivelle, the British offensive commenced on April q before Arras 
and was continued until April 14 with great success. 

It is true it had not effected a break-through but the advance 
was important and the booty taken considerable: 14,000 prison¬ 
ers and 104 guns. The battle continued on this front. On April 
14, the army groui> under d’Esperey had felt the Hindenburg 
line at the approaches of St. Quentin and had recognized its 
strength without being able to make any impression with the 
weak effectives available. 

Fixed for April 12, postponed to the 14th and then to the i6th 
on account of bad weather, the offensive on the Aisne had been 
prepared in minute detail. First of all, it had been necessary to 
develop the lines of communication between the Marne and the 
Vesle and from there up to the front lines. A hundred and ten 
kilometres of ordinary gauge line had been constructed, 20 km. 
of metre gauge, 30S km. of 60-cm. gauge; 25 km. of cart roads 
and existing roads had been broadened on a length of 55 km. 
Twenty-two thousand men had been employed on this ta.sk. 
Four thousand five hundred tons of transport with an effective 
personnel of 28,000 men represented the automobile sections. 

Forty kilometres was the front of attack; the \T. Army under 
Mangin, with a front of 15 km., consisted of 17 infantry divisions, 
one cavalry division and one territorial <livi.sion; the V. Army 
under Masel, on a 20-km. front, consisted of 20 infantry divisions 
and one cavalry divi.sion. I'he VI. Army had 742 heavy guns, 
846 field guns, 8r large<alibre guns, 504 trench mortars. 'J'he 
V. Army had 1,016 heavj’ guns, 860 field guns, 1,036 trench mor¬ 
tars, 01 large-calibre guns. 'J'he plan of artillery employment 
allowed quiet registration from April 2 to April 4, counter¬ 
battery work on the 5th and 6th; then the destructive lw)mbard- 
ment comtnenred on the 7 th and was to have been complete on 
the nth; it was continued until the 15th, owing to the postpone¬ 
ment of the attack. More than 3,000,000 rounds were fired. 

The shooting, however, was hami)ered by rainy weather and 
by bad organization of the fighting planes, concentrated un¬ 
fortunately with the army groups. During the too rare flying 
hours, the range-registering planes were not protecto<l, and Gen. 
Mangin’s urgent calls for their protection by fighting scouts met 
with no response. The VT. Army under Mangin had not been able 
to receive the number of short-range guns that had been asked 
for to destroy the Hindenburg line on its left, nor the long- 
range guns that had been asked for to accompany the attack on its 
right. Nevertheless, and in spite of what may have been sai<l, 
the preparation was good on the whole and the moral of the 
troops had risen to the highest pitch. The Hindenburg with¬ 
drawal was rightly considered an avowal of weakness; the Rus¬ 
sian revolution had removed a Court and a Government bound 
to Germany, and it was looked upon as an outburst both patriotic 
and liberal which recalled the dawn of the French revolution. 
The hesitations of the Government an<l of certain of the staffs 
had not had time to permeate the troops. 

On the morning of April 16, the French infantry rushed from 
their trenches and captured the first German line on the whole 
front. The right and centre of the V. Army advanced two to 
three kilometres. The tanks, used for the first time, were dc- 
tiiiled for the capture of the third enemy position; their uncx- 
jiectedly slow progression left intact the obseredng posts of the 
Germans from which they directed the fire of their artillery on 
them; and owing to the too long distance which they had to 
cover they had loaded themselves up with extra petrol cans 


which were set on fire by the shells. The Infantry had not been 
trained to cooperate with them and profited little from their 
advance. They suffered heavy losses; in this first experience the 
heroism of their crews bought very dearly slender results. 

'The left of Masel's army was immediately stopped on the 
Craonne plateau. The loth Colonial Div. of the VI. Army 
under Marchand captured the position of Urtebize with magnifi¬ 
cent dash and some elements reached as far as the Ailettc; but 
on the jilateau of Craonne and Vauclerc, the enemy machine- 
gunners came up out of deep dugouts where they hiid remained 
under the shelter of the artillery. The struggle was very severe, 
and the detachments that had penetrated too far were taken in 
rear and compelled to retire. In the centre, progression was more 
satisfactory although difficult; the attack, stopped after an ad¬ 
vance of between 500 and 2,000 metres, was renewed; on the left 
the set-off was good, but the advance was rapidly held and even 
thrown back at certain points on to its initial line. 

The battle had not assumed the aspect foreseen, but continued. 
It was not the rapid and tremendous succe.ss anticipate<l, but it 
was success. As in .all dispositions for att.ark, there is a tendency 
to block in front; the rc.servcs in clo.sing up to the front lines arc- 
liable to get bunched together and to come under enemy artillery 
fire, thus suffering he.avy losses; in the VT. Army, firecautionary 
measures taken in advance enabled them to remain on the left 
bank of the Aisne. In addition the counter-battery work had 
been most efficacious and had much allayed the effects of the 
enemy artillery. Machine-guns had stopped the attack. The 
system employed at Verdun under similar circumstances was 
immediiitely remembered, the centres of enemy resistance should 
be attacked, after having concentrated on them the fire of the 
necessary number of batteries, but the .attack should be continued. 
This is less wearing for the attacker than for the defence. 

Ott April 16, commencing at 10 o’chxk in the morning, Gen. 
Micheler took all the heavy artillciy of an army corps from the 
VT. Army under Mangin, then three .sections of 133-mm. guns;in 
the evening all his reserves were taken away and his ammunition 
.supply reduced. On the morning of the 17th, Gen. Nivelle 
visited the headquarters of the army group, where he was in¬ 
sufficiently informed of the situation, and then he look the de¬ 
cision of stopping the attacks of the V’l. Army towards the N. 
and of putihing those of the V. Army towards the north-east. 

This order was fortunately somewhtil delayed in transmission, 
ancl on the t7th the attack continued actively on the centre of 
Mangin’s army, with a very noticeable advance on the front 
Braye en Laonnois-Ostel. 

As the pressure continued on the front Vnux.aillon-I.affaux, 
the Germans could no longer hohl in the pocket into which they 
had been squeezed and they gave ground. But the order of 
Gen. Nivelle commenced thus: “ i. The battle fought yesterday 
clearly indicates the intention of the enemy to hold fast on the 
front of the VI. Army and to make difficult and costly in conse¬ 
quence the advance of your army to the north. ...” 

As the situation bad ch.anged, Gen. Mangin gave orders for 
a vigorous pursuit, which hustled the enemy and caused him 
‘heavy losses; the commander-in-chief approved of this action the 
following day. The fort of Cond6 was occupied. At the same 
time a very slow advance continued on the Chemin des Dames. 

Commencing on the 17th, the IV. Army under Anthoine, be¬ 
longing to I’etain’s army group, had attacked the Moronvilliers 
massif and had secured important gains. The enemy counter¬ 
attacks were shattered on the tolh. Splendid artillery observa¬ 
tion posts remained in the hands of the French. It was a limited 
success, but a very appreciable one. 

From the i6th-2oth, 21,000 prisoners and 183 guns had been 
captured in the French offensive; little progress had been made, 
but the advance of from six to seven kilometres, on the Aisne 
front of 12 km., resulted in the capture of a dozen villages, to¬ 
gether with the fort of Condfi and all the observation posts which 
overlooked the valley of the Aisne. 

The railw'ay from Soissons to Reims was fired. At last the 
evacuation of Laon began. Moral remained good at the front, 
excellent in the VI. Army, and the efforts of defeatist propaganda, 
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very harmful among the French public, had not yet begun to 
make itself felt in the army. In the meanwhile German exhaus¬ 
tion continued very fast. Of 52 divisions in reserve on April i, 16 
only remained unengaged. The anxieties of the German High 
Command could be seen after April 16 in the unusual nature of 
their communiques which appeared to prepare public opinion for 
the worst eventualities. From that moment their moral declined 
rapidly. The results were not such as had been anticipated, but 
they were better than those resulting from previous offensives 
and had been gained with fewer losses. 

The number, however, of these losses were greatly exaggerated 
by rumours which were circulated among certain classes in 
France and even in certain districts where no information could 
have come from the front. Enemy agents worked freely and with 
the connivance of the highest authorities, as certain trials before 
the fligh Court and Council of War subsequently showed. In 
addition to this numerous French deputies had followed the at¬ 
tack on April t6, either from Gen. Micheler’s battle headquarters 
or from the lookout at Roneq. Their accounts spread amongst 
their friends who shared all their sincere feelings. It isncces.sary to 
have a great experience of war not to allow oneself to be unduly 
influenced by the flock of wounded who pour bark to the rear 
at every big attack after the first day. Having raised alarm in 
the French Chamber, these accounts, mutilated and exaggerated, 
spread amongst the public, strengthening the effects of enemy 
propaganda. The enemy cleverly exploited this. 

It was a regular Austro-Gcrman counter-offensive, perfectly 
orgatiizcd, which turned the French success into failure. During 
the course of an operat ion both sides always exaggerate the num¬ 
ber of their losses, which later information diminishes as soon as 
the situation becomes more clear; but exceptional reasons for 
mistake vitiated all calculations. Precise numbers of the losses 
were given, very different but all enormous. 'I'hc fir.st official 
estimate had been obt.ained through wrong calculation based on 
an average of men killed; this calculation was arbitrarily aug¬ 
mented by adding thereto the number of missing. In the second 
estimate the woumled were counted several times over owing 
to their passing through the hands of various medical units, to 
which were adtled the enemy wounde<l who had been treated in 
the F'rcnch ambulances. When eventually the casualty lists from 
the armies did arrive the woumUal amongst the colonial troops 
and the Russian brigade had been counted twice over, and that 
mistake (although proved by documentary evidence) was long 
maintained before parliamentary eommissions by the F'rcnch 
Minister of W’ar, who made no attempt to calm the agitation. 
The rumour siiread that the terrible losses were due to insuffi¬ 
cient artillery preparation, that whole battalions had been 
thrown into the assault against uncut wire, that no [rrecautions 
were taken for the evacuation of the wounded, and that numbers 
of wounded had succumbed through lack of ine<lical attention. 
Scapegoats were looked for and guarantees demanded. 

Continuation of the Offensive in the hfuicUe. of New Complica¬ 
tions .—The commander-in-chief continued his operations in an 
atmosphere that became more and more ho.stilc to him. However, 
the continuation of the offensive had raised no objections either 
at Compiegne on the iqth, when the French Minister of War 
came down to inform himself of his intentions, nor on the 20th at 
Paris, when Gen. Nivclle had been instructed to discuss matters 
at the Elys6e. The X. Army under Duchesne had come into 
action between the V. and VI. Armies on the Craonne plateau. 

General Michclep wrote on the aist that the offensive under¬ 
taken to the N. appeared to him to require forces superior to 
tbo-se which he hud available, and pronounced the opinion that 
it would suit him if he could limit himself to local attacks which 
he set out in detail. Gen. Nivclle ordered then that he should 
limit himself to the relief of Reims by carrying Brimont and 
giving more freedom on the heights of Moronvilliers, already 
captured, and at the same time to complete the seizure of the 
Chemin des Dames. Preparations for these two attacks began, 
but each one of them gave rise to characteristic incidents. 

The operation on the Chemin des Dames towards Craonne led 
to an overture on the part of a young French deputy, who was 
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serving as an officer on the staff of one of the army corps detailed 
for the attack, to the President of the Republic, in which he 
pointed out to him the anxiety experienced by the generals en¬ 
trusted with this operation. An exchange of notes between the 
Chief of the State and the commandcr-in-chicf was the result 
and a consultation of generals summoned, an example of the re¬ 
grettable discussion which was going through the Government 
and the High Command. 

The intended attack on Brimont gave rise to direct interven¬ 
tion on the part of the minister regarding the detail of the opera¬ 
tion. General Pelain, who was selected to carry out the newly 
created functions of chief of the general staff attached to the 
Ministry, received in his department the scheme of all the opera¬ 
tion plans. M. Painlcvfi, whilst conferring with Gen. Masel, 
commanding the V. Army, explained the detail of the operation 
against Brimont, and it seems that a misunderstanding arose 
between the two speakers regarding the probable number of 
losses. The scheme gave rise to conversations which lasted from 
April 22 to 20, and the minister instructed the commandcr-in- 
chicf to suspend the attack on Brimont which the artillery had 
begun to prepare for. Generals Nivelle and Petain were invited 
to discuss this question on the 30th, and the mutilated plan 
which appeared as a result of these conversations ended in the 
small attack of May 4 against two commanding positions. The 
F'rcnch seized them, but tlicy were driven off after losses which 
were really fruitless. Decisions taken affecting the direction 
of the French tirmies were the result of indifferent compromise 
between divergent wills; they were no longer commanded. 

The British Government meanwhile, anxious regarding the 
results of the submarine war, were alarmed at the same time at 
the intentions which the Fnaicb Government expressixl. 

Before the attack on April 16 they had learnt that the F'rcnch 
War Cabinet intended to suspend the offensive at the end of a 
few days if the anticipated results were not attained, or at any 
rate nearly so. Also, as early as the i8th, Mr. Lloyd George 
asked Sir Douglas Haig “ what would be, in his opinion, the 
effect produced if the French War Cabinet instructed Gen. 
Nivclle to cease offensive operations at a not-far-off date.” 

The noteworthy reply that Sir Douglas Haig made to this 
question on April ig must be mentioned;— 

" In my opinion the decision to suspend immediately the 
offensive operations, until such a time when Rus.sia and America 
should be in a posit ion to join us (probably not before next spring), 
would be most unwise. Tbe struggle is following a normal course. 
Great results arc never obtained in war so long as the enemy 
power has not been broken; and against an enemy both powerful 
and determined, operating with large effectives on a broad front, 
it is a matter of time anrl luird fighting.” Sir Douglas Haig 
asserted afterwards “ that the chances of success, this year, arc 
remarkably good, if we do not relax our efforts,” and he stated 
that “ the future would confirm that forecast—that the suspen¬ 
sion of the offensive would lx- more costly than the offensive 
itself.” On the 26th Haig was called to Paris to lonfcr with 
M. Ribot and M. I'ainlcve, who pointed out to him the enormous 
losses of the French army: 25,000 killed and 05,000 wounded, 
they said, when the retd numbers, confirmed at this time by the 
casualty lists of the armies, were 15,000 and 60,000; they con¬ 
sidered the. necessity of stopping the offensive. 

Before the members of the F'rcnch Government Sir Douglas 
Haig maintained the view that he had expressed to his own 
Government; the results were not those that had been hoped 
for, but were such that he found them satisfactory. The German 
reserves were at this moment inferior to the Franco-British re¬ 
serves; it w.as therefore necessary “ to continue the battle to the 
end.” On being asked a definite question by Sir Douglas Haig 
the members of the F’rcnch Government replied that “ the battle 
should be continued without modification of the general idea of 
the plan of operations drawn up conjointly.” 

The British Government became more and more anxious owing 
to the hesitation displayed by the French Government, and 
instigated two conferences which were held at Paris. At the 
first Gens. F£tain and Nivelle, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
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and Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
met together. In reviewing the general silnation they were 
forced to admit unanimously the absolute necessity of continuing 
offensive operations on the western front. A large part of the 
German reserves were exhausted, but if the enemy was given 
time to recover himself he would be free to attack either Russia 
or Italy with the greatest chance of success, and he would thus be 
able to hold on until the submarine war had obtained its full 
effect. In the new situation it was not a question of breaking the 
enemy front and of reaching at one blow distant objectives, but of 
exhausting the enemy’s resistant e. Once this object was gained 
“ it was necessary to develoj) the results to the utmost possible.” 

The members of this conference were of the same opinion when 
they affirmed the necessity of fighting with all fortes available, 
with the object of destroying the enemy divisions. “We are 
unanimous in thinking that there is no half-measure betw'een that 
method and a ilcfensive, which at this moment woultl be equiva¬ 
lent to a eonftxssion of weakness. We are uiuinimously of the 
opinion that our aim cannot be arrived at except through un¬ 
ceasing attack, with a hmited objective.” Allied staffs would 
determine methods and dates. 

In the afternoon of the 4th the ministers of the two countries 
met at the Quai d’Orsay together with the members of the mili¬ 
tary commission. Mr. Lloyd George exiJained that he felt the 
need of persuading liimself that all were quite agreed on the 
principle of the continuous offensive, the details of which were 
settled by the responsible authorities: “ W'e prefer that the 
generals keep to themselves everything which concerns their 
plans of operation. When they are put on paper for communica¬ 
tion to ministers it is seldom that the ministers alone see them. 
What we do not need to know is the precise locality of the attaik, 
nor the date, nor the nttmber of guns timl divisiotis engaged. It 
is essential that the.se details remain set ret. In England we do 
not ask these questions.” He changed the ijreamblc of the mili¬ 
tary commission into a formal pledge of the llritish Government, 
specifying always that the exiiression “limited offensive” was 
not to be understood as an attack by two or three divisions, but 
as an operation analogous to that which the British armies had 
just carried out before Arras. Mr. Lloyd George further insisted 
that, considering the situation witii which both parties were 
faced, a serious titid continued effort was absolutely necessary. 
He endeavoured to show the Ereru h Governmetif all that had 
been dune since the month of April: “We must not allow our¬ 
selves to underestimate the results of our offensive. Doubtless 
great hopes had been held that had not been realised. But if we 
did not liupi: for more than was ijossibh- (lerhaps W'e would not 
find that enthusiasm which was so indispensable in w'ar.” 

lie enumerated the captures: 45,000 i)risoners, 450 guns, 800 
machine-guns and 200 sq. km. reionquered. “ Suppose that it 
had been the enemy who had obtained this success . . . and 
imagine the wave of pi'ssimism tluit would have swept over 
the public. That is .sull'uient to show the reality of the succe.sa 
which we have gaineil. . . . The lo.sses whiih we suffer are 
very painful, but it is impossible to avoid them if we wage 
war. ... If it is a question of saving human life we say that 
feeble and repeated attacks cost its inuih as, and more than, 
wholehearted attacks. ... 1 hope that these considerations 

will lead you both,” addressing personally M. Ribol and M. 
I’aiidevC, “ to admit that we must exert all our efforts at once.” 

The J’rime Minister of England spoke in the forcible and 
virile language of a true statesman. Well informed of the .situa¬ 
tion in his own country, he sensed the value of time when it came 
to men and money. He understood war .and all its exigencies, 
even the hardest; he was capable of the high direction of war 
because he knew how to govern the expert without entering into 
the detail of his technique. Mr. Lloyd George took with him to 
England a written promise, but it was wrapped round with such 
reticence that he could not have had many illusions concerning 
the duration of the attack “ sans ripit ” to which the French 
Government had just pledged themselves. 

Whihst the British offensive was in full swing on the Scatpe 
the struggle continued in Champagne on the Moronvilliers 


massij; a violent German counter-offensive had been repulsed on 
April J3 and the IV. Army under Anthoine seized Mount Cornil- 
let. The Craonne massif was seized on May 4, and the mill at 
Laffaux on the sth, together with a whole series of positions 
which the German counter-attacks failed to retake; it was a good 
success, but it should have been completed by advancing to the 
Ailettc, for the X. Army held on to the crest with difficulty, 
where it suffered for many weeks heavy losses, which were due to 
the suspension of the offen.sive and not to the offensive itself. 

The results of the I'ranco-British offensive were 62,000 prison¬ 
ers, 446 guns and 1,000 machine-guns taken; the Freni h armies 
had lost, April 16-25, 1.S.000 dead, 60,000 woundeii and 20,500 
missing. On the whole front of attack the advance was carried 
far enough to force the enemy to reconstruct his battle-hnc on an 
80-km. front; importtint positions remained in the hands of the 
Allies: the Vimy crest, the Laffaux mill, the fort of Cotidff, the 
Chemin dcs Itames, and the Moronvilliers massif. Railways of 
great strategic value were fired. If to these gains be added those 
resulting from the withdrawal in March, obtained by the mere 
threat of attack, the first months of 1017 represented for the 
Entente a total of very valuable successes. 

The total of German losses had not been made known, but it 
can be estimated aiipro.ximatcly by basing it on the number of 
divisions which were engaged on the attacking front. On April i 
43 divisions were in reserve in rear; nine were cn runic for the 
Freni h front, two coming from the eastern front and seven being 
newly constituted. The German armies had therefore 52 divi¬ 
sions availalilc. On April 22 this figure was reduced to 16; on 
Ajiril 25 to 12; on May 4 all their divisions had been engaged. It 
was neeessary to draw on the quiet sectors in order to maintain 
the battle. At first, divisions withdrawn from the front could, 
before returniiig to the line, talc a few days’ rest and refit, I'his 
soon became impossible. This wear and tear increased to an un¬ 
believable extent; the remnants of troops withdrawn were thrown, 
without transition, on the Argonne front or on the heights of the 
Meuse. The iith Guards l)iv., for example, cut to pieces from 
May 5-10 on the Californian plateau, was identified on May tS 
in the Argonne; and the 2Sth Div., relieved on the iSth, was 
identified in front of Verdun on the 28th. These divisions’ oidy 
rest was during the time of their dis])lai ement. The same state¬ 
ments are made as concerns the English front; all goes to con¬ 
firm the extreme wear and tear of the German army. 

On May 25,00 divisions had alre.ady ai)i>eared on the front, 
among.sl whiih ii had appeared Iwiie; there had been as well 1:0 
divisional movements. But now the number of German divi¬ 
sions wtiii h look part in the bat tie of Verdun in 1016 was 4.5 in 10 
months; in .ti months 137 divisions had fought on the Somme. 
In iqi7 the wear and tear was thus treble. 

It is quite true that Cien. Niveile had not obtained that break¬ 
through wliiih he had hoiied for, but thanks to the length and 
xigourof the attack the exhaustion of the enemy was very near to 
attainment. The Allies were in a position to ])rofft by this, be¬ 
cause, at the moment when the German reserves were entirely 
used u|), 30 divisions remained intact on the side of the r.nlente: 
16 French and 14 British. As the Germans had a total of 150 
divisions on the Anglo-l'rench front, as against 17S Anglo-French 
divisions, the system of reliefs was much more favourable for the 
Allies. One can understand then why the British Government 
and High Command insisted on the continuation of the attack. 

But were the French troops in a state to repair their losses and 
to continue the offensive? 

On April i 1Q17 the F'rench armies on the front consisted of 
2,005,000 men, a figure which had never been reached before. In 
order to keep up this figure the iqi8 class was available, and those 
that had not been called up from the preceding classes, which 
might be put down at a total of over 300,000 men for the coming 
year. Besides, during that very year, after the release began from 
all the war factories, more than 700,000 men were taken from 
the front for work in the interior in sidtc of the protests of Gen. 
Niveile, and later of his successor Gen. Petain, who, in order to 
arrest this excursion to demobilization, had to threaten hisresig- 
nation. The suspension of the offensive was inexcusable. 
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Ludendorff confesses now his qualms: “ Our consumption of 
troops and of munition had been extraordinarily high. We were 
not able to foresee what would result from the fighting or what 
efforts we should be called upon to make.” He attributes his 
safety in the spring to Russian inaction during the Franco-Brit- 
ish attack, and in the summer to French inaction. “ As 1 reflect, 
and imagine that the Russian success had been gained in Airril 
to May instead of in July, I do not see how the High Command 
could have been able to remain master of the situation. . . . 
The Russian offensive came too late, in July, two or three months 
after the beginning of the Franco-British offensive; there was no 
concerted Allied action, as in autumn 1016; each went his own 
way and we were able, acting as we were on interior lines, to 
reirulsc and defeat .separately our aflver.saries who were not work¬ 
ing in conjunction.” And, in fact, six German divisions were 
taken from the French front in June IQ17, which contributed to a 
large extent in stopping Bru.ssilov’s offensive. It is true that the 
I'rcnch Government was not in a irosition to cause the Russian 
array to act; however, the continuation of the French offensive 
would have produced the same effect in using up the German 
forces, and it is, moreover, quite certain that it was po.ssible to 
attack again in July the German front, we.tkened as it was by 
these previous deductions, and, in coiise(|ucnce, to arrive at the 
final result foreseen by Ludendorff. In May 1017 the German 
army was in a condition which only occurred again in Aug. 1918; 
but then the Entente knew how to profit by it. 

'I’he French Government had in tlieir service at Rechezy, near 
Belfort, a most iierspicacious intelligence .agency, under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Buchert, which being as it was on the borders of 
•Switzerland and Alsace-Lorraine made use of the most varied 
.sources of information. This information, now published, testi- 
fu's to the great anxiety of public opinion in Germany. M. Amlrc 
Hall.ays, who was sfalioncd there, thus exiiresses him.self: “ On 
reading the German newspapers of the latter half of April it is 
impossible to make any mistake; behind the line everyone had 
then the feeling t hat the armies had just suffered a series of heavy 
set-backs before Arras and on the Aisno. Whilst at home a wave 
of fiessimism swept over the country and the m.ailness of certain 
jioliticians pervaded the Government, the press ami the public; 
whilst false-nimour mongers, exaggerating t he im[)ortanre of our 
lo.sses and the seriousness of certain mutinies, exerted themselves 
to give to France the imiiression of defeat—whilst this was going 
on the German staff found itself obligcil to midliply reports and 
comments in order to reassure the dism.a,ved Germans.” These 
attacks h,ad come as a terrible surpri.se to them. When the stra¬ 
tegic withdrawal took place h.ad it not been promised that “ tre¬ 
mendous events ” would result from that “stroke of genius ”? 
Ha<l it not been inferred that the areas so carefully devastated 
would become the theatre of a new offensive? And now it is the 
armies of the Entente wdio assault the German jio.sitions, capture 
thousands of prisoners and threaten new positionsl In vain the 
i'ommum(iuf.s sang of victory; in vain the military critics an¬ 
nounced that, thanks to “an elastic withdraw.al,” the High 
Goramand had save<l the blood of the soldier, that the attemjit 
to break through had failed, that the communiquis of the Entente 
were a tissue of lies, and finally that Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
knew how to husband reserves and to retain the initiative. 

J’ublic opinion, preoccupied by strikes, rcmaine<l insensible 
to these consolations, and was only .struck with the enormity 
of the losses. From May i, after the threat of revolution was 
ilefinitely di.spelled, news coming from France w.as read wit h more 
attention. Extracts from Paris papers were telegraphed by 
agencies, the accounts of debates in the French Parliament were 
noteii; the enemy himself was prochaiming his defeat. The 
press bure.au hastened to take advantage of the innumerable 
signs that the adversary showed of his discouragement. They 
persuaded Germany that she h.ad just gained “ a great defensive 
victory.” Thus they succeeded in wiping out the disastrous 
imi)rcs.sion which prevailed after the battles of the Aisne and in 
Chami)agnc: neverthele.ss a “ diffensive victory ” was not what 
the people expected; success of this nature did not bring the date 
of peace any nearer. 
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The French Government, however, shut its eyes to information 
which contradicted its preconceived opinion, whether it came 
from the French or British staffs, from the British Government, 
from French agents abroad or from the German newspapers. 
French public opinion, left without information or guidance, was 
more and more worked upon by enemy agents. “ Treason stalks 
freely abroad,” said M. Galli in a report to the military commis¬ 
sion in the Chamber; “ from the lobbies of the Chamber, from 
the anterooms of ministers, the most foreboding rumoursof dis¬ 
couragement ooze forth.” Scapegoats were sought for; on the 
27th, on this same commission, the French Minister of War was 
called upon to censure Gen. Mangin, around whose name had 
Ijeen conjured a very tissue of lies which a few months later had 
to be refuted by those of his colletigues who hatl arrived at un¬ 
justifiable conclusions. Yielding to pressure, which he believed 
at the time to be irre.sistible, the French commander-in-chief 
asked the Minister of War verbally that Gen. Mangin might be 
relieved of his command. The French council of ininisters, taken 
unawares by the Minister of War befoi'c any report or written 
request had been made, agreed to this on the 2gth, and it was 
quite useless that M. Painleve became convinced that very eve¬ 
ning that none of the charges brought against the general com¬ 
manding the VT. Army could be justified. A later correspondence 
conducted between the commander-in-chief and the Minister of 
War cleared the position of Gen. Mangin. 

The authority of the commander-in-cuief had not ceased to be 
diminished after the arrival of M. Painleve at the Ministry of 
War. This autluirity, impaired by the conferences of ministers 
with the army group commanders, further shaken by the con¬ 
ference at Compiegne on April 6, the echoes of which still re¬ 
sounded, had been killed by the way in which the functions of 
the chief of the general staff were exercised, functions delegated 
to Gen. Petain, who, moreover, had been selected with his assent. 
The commander-in-chief was unable to order an attack, however 
small it might be, without being compelled to submit all the de¬ 
tails to a general who had openly found fault with all his opera¬ 
tions and who appeared to be his successor designate. The crisf 
concerning the command had been no secret for a long time, but 
it was on May g that the President of the Council announced it to 
the military commission of the Senate; the following day, at the 
French War Cabinet, the Minister of War a.skcd Gen. Nivelle to 
offer his resignation under any protest which he liked to choose. 
Considering that a change in the French High Command would 
be regarded by the enemy as a confession of defeat Gen. Nivelle 
refused to hand in his resignation, and he.sitation on the part of 
the Government la.sted .sevend days. The threat, howcN'cr, of 
resignation by the hlinister of War and the attitude of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Council determined the council of ministers to re¬ 
lieve him on hi ay 15 by appointing Gen. Pttain. General Foch 
succeeded as chief of the general staff. 

The Battle, vf Malmaison, Oct. 2 T-2f> igi?. Evacuation of the 
Chemhi (Ics Dames by the Germans, Nov. 2 toi ^.—The hesitations 
which had succeeded the offensive of .‘\pril 16 on the Chemin des 
Dames had cost the French much more <iearly than the offensive 
itself. The German line formed a right-angled salient at the 
Laffaux mill—and the safety of the position to the S. of the Ailette 
deixmded on its possession—for which the two combatants h,ad 
so hotly contested in May. The battle had slackened in intensity 
in June and gradually died away in July. Called upon to prepare 
an offemsive with limited objectives at this front, Gen. Maistre, 
commanding the VI. French Anny, had fully realized, since 
June, that his advance to the Ailette would render the whole 
position on the Chemin des Dames untenable to the Germans, 
and he had proved the advantages which the enveloping line 
continued to offer to the attack on this sector of the front. 
Ludendorff tells u.s in his War Recollections that the same thought 
had occurred to him and he had thought of withdrawal, but Gen. 
von Bochen, commanding the VII. Army, was certain that he 
would be able to repulse any attack; when, towards the middle 
of April, indications of attack were evident, he asked for two 
reenforcing divisions and additional artillery; after having re¬ 
ceived this help he believed himself to be absolutely certain of 
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success. His effectives had now been brought up to eight divisions 
on this sector of the front, where the deep caves and concreted 
shelters and the undulation of the ground offered enormous 
strength to the defence. General Maistre, on the 1 2 km. of the 
attack front, between Moisy farm and La Raque, had in position 
three army corps in the formation of a square, two divisions in 
the first line and two in the second: from left to right, the XIV. 
Corps under hlarjoulat; the XXI. under Degouttc and the 
XI. under Maud'huy; elements of the XXXIX. Corps under 
Deligny had to support the attack on the right. One thousand 
eight hundred guns were at his <lisposal: yoo of 75 mm., 850 
heavy guns and 50 long-range or large-calibre guns, besides 460 
trench guns. Never before had such a mass of artillery thun¬ 
dered on such a narrow front. The long range guns were placed 
on the flanks where llicy could take a large portion of the German 
line in rear; the field artillery had been pushed up close to the 
parallel lines of assault in order to be able to supi>ort the attack 
as long as possiiile. The artillery preparation lasted for six days 
and completely di.sorganized the German position. The heavy 
shells reduced to shamliles a number of prepared underground 
cave.s. On Oct. 23 at 5:15 a.m., in darkness and in foggy and cold 
weather, the attack began. 

The XIV. Corps under Marjoulat, attacking from W. to E. 
towards Allemant, seized at one bound the two lines of trenches 
which constituted the first po.sition, and then captured the village 
of Allemant, after having surrounded it; the tanks assi.sted them 
to reach the second position and a turning movement brought 
the corps in position facing north. On its right, the XXL Corps 
under Degouttc, by an unimi>eded advance, raptured the two 
German positions together with the village of V'uu<les.son and 
even that of Chavignon, where it found itself in position in line. 

The XL Corps under Maud'huy .supported its right; the 38th 
Div. under Guyot de .Salins (which had raptured Fort Douau- 
mont on Oct. 24 igifi) had the honour of seizing Fort Malmaison 
and from thence advanced up to Voyeu-Chavignon. The 66th 
Chasseur Div. was le.ss fortunate, and overlooked I’argny- 
Fillain, which still remained in the hands of the enemy. 

During Oct. 24 and 25 the adv.ance continued and re.iched 
the Ailette as far as Chavignon. But it was only on Oct. 26 
that victory was complete on the right, thanks to the inter¬ 
vention of the XXXIX. Corps under Deligny. - 

The Chemin des Dames was taken in llank and in rear; a 
relief division, caught by the French artillery, had not been 
able to come up, and stqiply had become impossible. During 
the night Nov. 1-2 the Germans were compelled to evacuate 
it. “ Our losses had been very .severe,” said l.udendorff, “ some 
divisions had been cut to pieces.” For himself, he was in¬ 
different whether he was on the N. or the S. hank of the .Mlettc; 
but “ after our fights during the whole .summer for the Chemin 
des Dames I suffered a pang in giving the order to abandon it, 
but we would have suffered losses incessantly if we had wished 
to stay on there.” 

This great victory, obtained with relatively small losses, 
was emphasized by the cajiture of 11,157 prisoners. 200 heavy 
guns, 222 trench mortars, and 720 machine-guns. For its 
careful preparation, clever handling and happy con.sequcnce, 
it will remain as a model of an offensive with limited objectives. 

(C. M.E.M.) 

V. Battle or Soissons-Reims, Mav-June 1918 

From the out.set the aim of the main German offensive in 
it)i8 had been to break the spirit of the opponents of Germany 
by numerous blows in the quickest possilde succession and to 
dispose them towards peace. If, therefore, the German .Supreme 
Command wished to retain the initiative, the first great blow 
must be followed, as rapidly as the transport of the powerful 
weapons of attack permitted, by a second blow. In itself the 
most favourable course would have been to continue the attack 
against the English front at Ypres and Bailleul. But here 
such strong English and French reserves had been posted ready 
in the meantime that the attack would have to reckon with 
strong Allied resistance. .Similar conditions obtained on the 


neighbouring German attacking front farther to the south 
Before the front of the VII. and 1 . Armies, on the other hand, 
the Allies, relying on the difficulties presented to the attack by 
the strong positions on the heights of the Chemin des Dames, 
accessible only with difficulty, had weakened their forces, 
having sent to Flanders a large proportion of the fit and rested 
F'rcnch divisions stationed here in exchange for French and 
English divisions worn out with fighting there and in need of 
rest. The dispo.sition of the ,'\llicd forces suggested that they 
expected a continuation of the German offensive on the front 
between the North Sea and the Oise, since by far the greater 
part of their re.scrves were held in readiness there, to the 
considerable weakening of other fronts, notably before the 
German \TI. and I. Armies, facing whose inner wings were 
stationed three war-worn English divisions. So the choice of 
the front of attack and the battle-ground fell on the oft-con¬ 
tested chain of heights between the Ailette and the Aisne, 
the (ihemin des Dame.s. 

The BiiUleficld.~’Vbc tract of land between Reims and the 
great wooded districts of Compiegne and Villcrs-Cottcrfts is 
divided by the different tributaries of the Seine and the Oise, 
running from E. to W. into several parallel strips. The most 
northerly of these strips is a pronounced riilgc with steep de¬ 
clivities northwards to the Ailette and southward to the Ai.sne; 
along its summit runs the Chemin des Dames leading from 
Craonne to the Laon-Soissons road. These heights afford an 
uninterrupted view f.ar over the country lying to the north. In 
its suircrior height lies the tactical significance of the Chemin 
des Dames, for the sake of which so many heavy engagements 
had already been fought. Since the Chemin des Dames had 
been in I'rench occupation, Laon with its important railway 
centre lay under their fire. South of the Aisne lies a second 
ridge, Imunded on the S. by the Vcsle. On the left bank of the 
Vesle rises the third strip consi.sling of the wide hill country 
which descends on the S. to the spacious valley of the Marne. 

TIte Allied Position .—The French position ran along the 
Chemin des Dames, and farther eastward into the valley. In 
front of the position was the Ailette, in whose valley the listen¬ 
ing posts of both .sides were close to one another. The French 
positions were not only of great natural strength by reason of 
their favourable situation, but were also just here particularly 
strongly fortified by every technical device. The Fri nch also 
had at their dispo.sal a numerous artillery of all calibres. 
The German attack on these positions was therefore to be 
regarded as a bold attempt, whose only prospect of success was 
in effecting a surprise on the French and English and in keep¬ 
ing secret from them the preparations for attack, especially 
the advance of the artillery. 

Dispositions for the German Attack .—The German Supreme 
Command had decided, on the basis of a plan of attack proposed 
by the army group under the Crown Prince as early as the 
end of April, to attack with the VII. and I. Armies from the 
district south-westward of Laon—.southwards of Berry-au-Bac 
in the direction Soissons-Fismes-Rcims. If this attack pro¬ 
ceeded favourably it was to be prolonged on the right over the 
Ailette to the Oise and on the left as far as Reims. .Simul¬ 
taneously an attack by the XVHI. Army was to be prepared 
westwards of the Oi.se with its centre of gravity in the direction 
of Compiegne. The German .Supreme Command hoped that the 
push southward would succeed in reaching the neighbourhood 
of Soissons and Fismes, and hy this means attract strong forces 
from Flanders, so that it might b" po.ssible to continue the 
attack there according to plan. The army group under the 
Crown Prince Rupprecht was to remain purely on the defensive. 
On this front, as on other sections of the western front where at- ^ 
tack was not intended, feigned preparations for attack were to 
be made. 

Preparations began about the middle of May. The VII. 
Array under Gen. von Bflhm was charged with the main Ger¬ 
man attack across the Chemin des Dames, the I. Army under 
Gen. Frite von Below with the neighbouring attack on the 
left, and the XVIII. Army under Gen. von Hutier with the at- 
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tack in the direction of CompiSgne. The right wing of the main 
attack, LIV. Corps and VIII. Reserve Corps, had the task of 
pushing forward in a south-westerly direction on both sides of 
Soissons, after taking possession of the plateaux W. of Neuville- 
sur-Margival and the heights of Jouy and Ostcl. The XXV. 
Reserve Corps was to make its way on both sides of Cerny-en- 
Laonnais direct towards Braisne, and on the E. to take as 
much country as possible towards the S.; the IV. Reserve Corps 
was to attack the “ Winterburg ” (i.e. the height at the extreme 
western end of the Chemin dcs Dames, immediately N. of 
Craonne) with the main force and advance farther in the general 
diri:ction of Fismes; in concert with this on the left the LXV. 
Corps, c.spccially charged with the attack on the hills N. of 
I’ontavert, was to occupy vrith its left wing the river bend N. 
of Bcrry-au-Bac. 

Of the I. Army at first only the XV. Army Corps, advancing 
simultaneously with the VII. Army, was to throw the opposing 
forces over the Aisne-Marne canal. The corps was to provide 
itself with bridgeheads in order to take the heights of Cormicy 
if the attack of the VII. Army proceeded favourably. 

A further attack to the right of the main attack was prepared 
by the VII. Corps of the VII. Army, which with its centre of 
gravity on both sides of Guny was to push forward over the 
Ailette, making its way in a south-westerly direction towards 
the Oi.se. This enterprise was not, however, possible until a 
few days after the beginning of the main attack, since its execu¬ 
tion demanded that a section of the artillery used in the centre 
of the VII. Army should he moved to that position. The total 
number of divisions taking part in the attack was 41. The whole 
attack between the Oise and Reims was indeed planned on a 
wide front, but its aims were localized. 

Mmstircs for Scettrittg Sccrcry. — 1 'he whole success of the 
undertaking depended on the element of surprise. It was all 
the more necessary to pay the most careful attention to the 
measures for the disguising and concealment of the attack as 
good flying weather and dominating observation posts favoured 
the enemy’s intelligence service. It was necessary to overrun 
the Chemin des Dames at the first onset, before the local re- 
s<'rves could come into action. The fundamental principle laid 
down was that the preparation for attack should Involve no 
change of any kind in the landsca[)e. The reconstruction of 
battery positions, roads, camps or shelters must be reduced to 
the minimum, or be so camouflaged as not to be visible on the 
airmen’s photographs. The German fighting aircraft continually 
watched the ground of the front of attack, rail and road traffic, 
telephone, wireless and postal services receiving the closest at¬ 
tention. All assemblage of troops behind the new front of 
attack had to be elTected with the utmost caution and generally 
only at night. Every troop, every column, entering the region 
umler the command of the attacking armies received a sheet of 
instructions in which all the measures necessary for secrecy were 
again expressly pointed out. 'I’liere was to be no visible sign of 
the increase of the number of men bivouacked in any particular 
place. All transport was to be concealed under trees and ir¬ 
regularly placed. On the appearance of enemy airmen the roads 
must be empty of troops. No smoke from new positions was to 
be permitted by day, and at night bright firelight was to be 
avoided. Guides familiar with the locality were allotted to re¬ 
connoitring staffs, so that they might not make mistakes through 
ignorance of the country. In day-time road traffic was not to 
exceed its ordinary quantity. All movements for the advance, 
especially of battery rceiiforccments and munitions, were to take 
place only under cover of darkness. The greatest stress was laid 
on deadening the noi.se of transport in moving up batteries and 
munitions to forward positions. All orders and marked maps 
were kept under lock and key in quarters the farthest to the 
rear, and might not be taken either on reconnaissances in the 
foremost lines or into forward positions. Published orders 
repeatedly warned the troops of the probability of a hostile 
offensive, in order to maintain the belief that all the prepara¬ 
tions made were merely defensive. All the dispositions for 
secrecy were regularly tested by special officer patrols. 
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Artillery Preparations .—The great difficulties of atl infantry 
attack against the immensely strong positions on the heights of 
the Chemin dcs Dames were clearly realized. The ascent of the 
sleep slopes was only possible if the German artillery had suc¬ 
ceeded in silencing the greater part of the opposing artillery. 
Therefore, the greatest attention must be given to the artillery 
preparation. Col. Bruchmuller, whose capacity had been already 
proved in the earlier offensive, was entrusted with this. 

The ground over which the artillery was to advance con¬ 
sisted of the depressions N. of the heights N. of the Ailette and 
the valleys running up to the enemy position and partly over¬ 
looked by him. The preparations for the artillery advance 
were carried out by the divisions in line, the corps staffs en¬ 
trusted with the attack moving up early enough to be able to 
direct these preparations. The orders given for the artillery 
advance were so complete in every detail that a perfect co¬ 
ordination of the whole body of artillery was thoroughly ensured. 
The infant ry had to be firmly convinced that their business in 
the att.ack would be substantially eased by the annihilating ef¬ 
fect of their own artillery. The numbers of the artillery provided 
by the Supreme Army Command proved on the whole sufficient. 

The employment of the artillery was based on a calculation 
of the number of batteries, and the kind and calibre of gun re¬ 
quired. The reenforcing batteries and columns were brought 
up this time for the most part by rail, contrary to the practice 
in the March offensive. Transport arrived from the whole front; 
the batteries were in most instances placed, to begin with, be¬ 
hind the ground on which the advance was to lake place and 
beyond the zone of the enemy fire. Extraordinary caution was 
ordered during the advance of batteries pushed up far to the 
front. The unnoticed advance of the foremost batteries was 
most effectually assisted by the deafening noise of the frogs of 
the Ailette valley as it effectually drowned the noise of trans¬ 
port. In the placing of artillery care had especially to be taken 
that the shelter of the barrage was assured to the infantry, not 
only over the summit of Ihe ridge of the Chemin des Dames 
but over its southern spurs during the descent to the Aisne. 
I'or this purpose an cxceptionidly bold disposition of the batter¬ 
ies was necessary. 'I'hc mass of the artillery had to be pushed 
unusually far forward. Hundreds of batteries were brought 
into position, thickly massed in some parts, almost directly 
behind the foremost line of infantry. The unexpectedly great 
success was undoubtedly partly due to this exceedingly bold 
disposition of artillery. Single pieces of the heaviest guns 
with flat trajectory were also pushed far forward, almost into 
the line of the other batteries, so as to be able to bring under 
fire the detraining railway stations lying far behind the enemy 
line and the quarters of the higher staffs. 

Ill contrast to the procedure in the former attack all registra¬ 
tion was to be abandoned, in order to surprise the enemy as 
completely as possible. Effective bombardment was to begin 
immediately; and the first object was to be a thorough gassing 
of the hostile positions right down into the Aisne valley. The 
bombardment was divided into three phases. The first consisted 
in a general surprise artillery attack against infantry positions, 
batteries, mine-throwers, command posts, central telephone 
stations, camps, and headquarters, with all batteries and as 
far as practicable with gas munitions. The second phase was 
directed to an intensified action against artillery, for which 
purpose the field batteries attached to the infantry were also 
drawn in, in order to put the opposing batteries out of action at 
as early a stage as possible. The third phase was directed 
especially against infantry and artillery positions and targets 
in the distant rear of the front. 

The beginning of the attack, in contrast to former procedure, 
was timed before day-break in the earliest morning twilight. 
This was done with the less hesitation, as the preliminary 
registration had been abandoned and there was no need to 
wait for daylight. The beginning of the attack before dawn, 
moreover, offered substantial advantages for the success of the 
infantry attack and its exploitation, for which the whole light day 
was thus made available. 
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During the infantry attack the principal task of the artillery 
was to protect the storming infantry while keeping down the 
opposing artillery fire, to protect the assaulting infantry by 
barrage advancing in front of them, as well as by the fire of 
the guns accompanying them. After the infantry attack, owing 
to the experience gained in former offensives, only so matiy 
batteries were to be brought forwanl as could certainly be 
sufllciently supplied with enough munitions. I’rovision was al.so 
made to meet tlie great difliculties wliieh the steep ascent on the 
S. bank of the Aisne presented to the artillery, by preparing 
men and material for the building of roads. 

All these measures demanded the most meticulous care for 
every detail, and it was vital that nothing should be forgotten. 
The placing in position of the attai king divisions and the 
artillery groups, with all the other jireparations, was comjdeted 
by the evening of the 26th. The beginning of the attack was 
fixed for May 27. 

The Artillery Buttle .—In the night of May punctually 

at 2 A.M. the German artillery bombardment suddenly began, 
completely sur[)rising the French and English. This went 
successfully from the start. The whole valley of the Ailctte, 
the steep slopes of the t.'hemin des Dames, the Chemin des 
Dames itself, and the country lying far behind down to the 
Aisne, were in a short time thoroughly gassed, so that, as was 
later ascertained, a great part of the gunners left their batteries 
in panic at the beginning of the bombardment, and many 
pieces were destroyed at the very beginning by direct hits. 
In the first ten minutes obsiTvcrs announced numerous munition 
fires in the battery positions and ammunition dumfis of the 
opposing armies. The fire against infantry and artillery positions 
was also well directed. Thanks to the powerful eflect of the 
superior strength of the German artillery it was already clear, 
after an hour and a half’s hombarilment, that the oi>i>osing 
infantry and artillery were sutYiciently subdued to enable the 
German infantry to venture the a.ssault. 

The Infantry Attack .—Punctually at 4:40 A.M., while it was 
still quite dark, the German infantry advanced to the attack. 
Without difficulty or delay they crossed the Ailctte valley which 
was covered with bushes in some places and marshy in others; 
during the ascent to the ('hemin des Dames serious infantry 
fights only developed at Ghavignon, Pargny and .I'illain; on the 
other sections of the front the German infantry pushed forward 
almost without resistance on to the heights of the Chemin des 
Dames. Mere the remarkable effect of the artillery preparations 
was already apparent: the steep slopes had been surmounti'il, 
and the first lines were taken almost without firing a shot. The 
rising sun saw the first files of prisoners descending into the 
Ailetle valley. The procedure adopted in previous attacks by 
the infantry had also stood the test on this occasion. There 
were no innovations in infantry tactics. 

By 7 A.M. the I. Army had already rcache<l the canal, the 
objective of their attaek, and part had cross<'<l it. Siiiee they 
were to await the left wing of the VII. Army before further 
advance, a halt had to be made there according to orders. Thus 
the opposing army g.ained time to reform their units and to" 
rally, while those in front of the VII. Army were overrun by the 
advance of the attacking divisions so long as they felt the effect 
of overwhelming German artillery fire. This was an essrnti.'il 
difference between the attack of the I. and VII. Army, and was 
to be of decisive importance. 

By Q A.M. the German infantry, .after breaking through the 
whole enemy system, had reached the line V'auxaillon-Jouy- j 
Pontavert-Berry-au-Bac; on rapidly built roads, accompanying 
batteries and mine-throwers h.ad also reached the heights of 
the Chemin des Dames and followed close on the heels of the 
infantry. Numerous aeroplanes attached to the infantry and 
artillery accompanied their advance over and before their fronts, 
while the battleplanes in repeated flights helped to break 
recurring resistance. 

The Passage, of the Aisne .-—The farther advance from the 
heights of the Chemin des Dames against the Aisne became a 
regular race between the divisions of the VIII., XXV., and IV. 


Reserve Corps and the LXV. Corps. Without waiting for fresh 
orders each division, taking advantage of the successful surprise 
over their opponents, had on its own initiative pressed forward 
without halting. Soon after 11 A.M. the first German companies 
crossed over to the southern bank of the Aisne on bridges mostly 
intact. A vast and unexpected success had been gained. A wide 
and apparently impa.ssable stretch of country, which had been 
for years the scene of the heaviest fighting, had been captured 
within a few hours after a short artillery preparation. Of the 
divisions of the defenders two English and three French had 
almost ceased to exist. The survivors streamed into the pris¬ 
oners’ collecting stations, while countless guns stood abandoned 
in their positions, some of them undamaged. 

In the afternoon and evening the attack on the principal 
fighting front of the VII. Army went forward without a pause 
farther in the direction of the Veslc valley. Engineering and 
road-making troops worked with the utmost effort to level a 
path for the columns following through the enemy po.sitions and 
over the steep way up to and down from the Chemin des Dames. 

On the two wings the advance was considerably .slower; on the 
right, before the front of the ElV. Corps S. of Vauxaillon, and 
at Eaffaux, the Command had not recognized so quickly the 
favouralilc naturi- of the situation, and had not attacked with 
such unsparing vigour as in the centre; otherwise .Soissons would 
probably have fallen on May 27 and at latest on the 28th, and 
the French, before they could havi- organized themselves for 
resistance, would have been compelled to evacuate all of the 
ground lying between the Oise and the Ai.sne. Here, just as 
before the front of the I. Army on the heights of Cormicy and 
farther E., the French hud time to take up a position and to 
rally for fresh resistance, so that the infantry engagements 
became gradually more, and more .severe. ’I'he machine-guns 
had to be taken one by one, and here and there the enemy 
artillery again became active. The V'JII. Reserve Corps also 
could only take Vailly after heavy fighting. Here again rich 
booty in guns fell into German hands, among which were the 
railw’ay guns, famous for their bombardment of Laon, which 
had been injured by the German long-distance guns and their 
withdrawal thus delayed. 

The Vesle was reached by the XXV. and IV. Reserve Corps, 
and in the darkness .sections of the XXV. Reserve Corps passed 
southwards of Courcelles and I’aars, while sections of the IV. 
Reserve Corps occujiied the steep slopes at Fismes and Magneux. 
On this very first day of fighting the Germans had penetrated 
the enemy jio.sitions over a front of about tiokm. to a depth of about 
20 km. Over 15,000 prisoners and immeasurable army supplies 
had been taken. The German losses were proportionately small. 

The second day of the battle. May 28, saw the first violent 
counter-attack of the opposing army against the right flank 
of the German attacking troops. The attemjit was made in 
this to prevent a further widening of the breach on either side, 
and the first available reserves were flung against the German 
wings, divisions being hurried up by rail, motor and boat, in 
order to arrest and throw off the German thrust. Nevertheless 
the speed of the German advance was not lessened on this day. 
On the right wing the LIV. Corps, after repulsing French counter¬ 
attacks, captured the heights N. and N.E. of Soissons. On 
the left the German divisions pressed forward until midday, 
over the whole sector of the Veslc, from Missy on the Aisne by 
way of Lhuys-Courville on the Ardre as far as the northwestern 
fort of the fortress of Reims. 'I'hc objective was thus reached 
after a day and a half’s fighting. But in the ardour of the 
jmrsuit the troops stormed on without orders, though in agree¬ 
ment with the intentions of the higher command, in order to 
improve their success by determined pursuit. The order given^ 
by the. Supreme Army Gommand at noon of the 28th to continue 
the attack as far as the line of heights S.W. of Soissons-F 4 re- 
cn-Tardenois-the heights S. of Coulonge, reached the troops 
when they were already storming forwards. (In the right wing 
of the VII. Army, the lAI. Corps had already joined the attack 
on May 28 without waiting for the completion of the preparations 
begun at this point. Here, however, the resistance was so 
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obstihate that it was only in the course of May 2g that the 
dominating heights at Crecy-au-Mont were captured. 

On the following days the Vll. Army pushed forward with 
its centre in a southern direction as far as the Marne. The 
right wing of the 1 . Army, which had extended the attack 
towards Reims on the left, pressed forward between the Marne 
and the Vesle against the wooded hills of Reims, but soon met 
here with unconquerable resistance, as strong French reserves 
had been placed on this front. 'I'he right wing of the VII. 
Army took Soissons, and between the Aisne and the Marne 
gained ground toward.s the heights S.W. of Soissons, and up to 
the eastern edge of the wood in Villers-Cotterets. 

On the 2gth the occupation of the important road and rail 
centre of Soissons as well as of I’ere-cn-Tardenois was of tactical 
importance. In both places immense ma.sscs of material fell 
into the hands of the (lermans, especially in the wooded country 
at I’ere-en-Tardenois, where they captured a vast dump of 
French and American munitions, pioneer and transport material, 
which the French had not succeeded in removing in lime in 
spite of a violent counter-attack. On the left wing on this day 
Reims, against the N.E. front of which the VII. Reserve Corps 
of the I. Army had advanced to the attack, was so surrounded 
with the German troops that all the roads and railways leading 
from Reims to the Marne lay under German lire. 

On May 30 violent counter-thrusts by the French had held 
up the advance of the German right wing, while the German 
centre in a rapid advance had by niidtlay reached the heights 
of the northern bank of the Marne between C'hitcau-Thierry 
and Dormans, on the possession of which the use of the important 
stretch of rail Paris-Lipcruay-Chalons depended. On both <lays 
the pursuing German troops hatl passed beyond the objectives 
fixed by the Supreme Army Commancl, so that they reached the 
Marne earlier than it had been thought possible. A further 
advance of the centre, iiushed out southward like a wedge, 
beyond the Marne seemed to involve great risk so long as the 
German wings on the K. and \V. had not won further ground and 
so broa<iened the base of attack. 

On M:iy 31 instructions went out from the Supreme Army 
Command not to penetrate farther S. over the Marne, but to 
extend the successes tigainst the wooded heights of Reims and 
up the Marne towards the W. in the direction of Villers- 
Cotterets, .so as to ensure above .all the si’cure use of the 
raihvay lino leading E. of .Soissons from the Aisne to the Vesle 
valley, and to be able to give effective tactical supirort to the 
later attack by the XVIII. Army over the Montdidier-Noyon 
line, for which plans had been made. 

On May 30 and 31, and particularly in the first days of June, 
strong counter-attacks were made by the French, with the 
st rung reserves assembled in the district .S.W. of Reims and S.W. 
of Soissons, plainly with the intention of pressing in the flanks 
of the German advance. All these attacks were neverlhele.ss 
bloodily repulsed, as were the American attacks a few days later 
against Chateau-Thierry, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Germans on the 31.SI. 

In the first days of June the fighting became steadily more 
severe, as the Allied resistance, reenforced by an uninterrupted 
flow of fresh divisions, grew more obstinate and the counter¬ 
attacks progressively more violent and extended. The Germans 
therefore succeeded in gaining onl.y little ground. The pow¬ 
erful impetus of the Gcriiian attack had come to an end. 

According to orders .sent on June 7 from the Supreme Army 
Command, the VII. Army was, indeed, to continue to press 
forward slowly on both sides of the Aisne, but was otherwise to 
stand on the defensive; the I. Army was only to carry the attack 
farther wlicre a gain of ground seemed necessary to reach a 
tactically more favourable position. The following days saw a 
series of local engagements extremely costly for the French, in 
which individual places, heights and tracts of ground changed 
hands many times without yielding definite success. On June 17 
the tierman armies stood with their right wing and centre 
roughly on the line Noyon-Fontenoy, the eastern edge of the 
forest of Villers-Colterfils, Chktcau-Thierry, and up the Marne 
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to Vemeuil; the left wing had penetrated to the outlying woods 
W. of the wooded heights of Reims, and close to the W., N. and 
E. front of Reims, which was closely encircled. In view of the 
unexpectedly rapid advance of the centre of the VII. Army 
the strategical situation was unfavourably affected by the fact 
that the capture of Reims had not been effected; this made 
difficult the bringing up of drafts for the sections of the VII. 
Army pushed forward to the Marne, because of the lack of 
sufficient railways. 

The tactical result of the battle of Soissons-Reims for the 
Germans was great beyond all expectation. Over 65,000 prisoners 
fell into their hands. The booty included about 700 guns and 
2,500 machine-guns; in addition the I'rcnch and English losses 
in maliricl were enormous. The success was due primarily 
to the spirited attack of the infantry, the equally brilliant prep¬ 
aration and execution of the artillery attack and the complete 
surprise of the French and English. By the very clever mainte¬ 
nance of secrecy the French command was so successfully misled 
that they kept their reserves tissembled at the wrong place. 
Thus it w.as possible by an attack with narrowly limited aims, 
carried out by relatively weak forces, to develop an operative 
success which ended in a substantial weakening of the fighting 
force of the Allies. Gen. Foeh had been compelled to bring up 
gradually against inferior German forces more than ,50 divisions. 
The German losses on the other hand were small, so that the 
exhaustion of force on the French and English side was far 
greater than on llie German. (II. v. H.) 

VI. The German Offensive of Joey 15 igiR 

The preceding German offensives of 1018, the Somme, the 
Lysand the Aisne-Marne, had left the German army with three 
salients projected from its main line on the western front, 
salients costly to hold and dangerous because the means were 
lacking properly to entrench them anil the communications were 
deficient, lioth in roads and railways. Particularly was this 
true of the Marne salient. To push the attack on Amiens was 
obviously the desirable strategic course, but owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of organizing an attack there, and to the massing of Allied 
re.servcs iK'liind that part of the front, it offered little chance 
of success. LudcndorlT consequently turned his attention to 
pushing forward the Dys attack. But the nature of the terrain 
and the activity of the British artillery and aviation made the 
accumulation of the necessary muUrid a difficult, slow and 
costly undertaking. Early in July it had beromc apparent that 
Crown Prince Ruppreeht could not be ready before August. 
Something had to be dune in the meantime to preserve tlie in¬ 
itiative. The attack in the Champagne was Luilendorff's solution 
of the problem. The .Allied front in that sector was known to 
be weakly held, A surie.ssful attack there would not only case 
the difficulties of rommunic.'ition in the Marne salient hut 
might lead to the evacuation of Verdun, giving the Germans 
an additional and much-needed raihvay line lor the supply of 
their armies in Fram e. An additional result hoped for was the 
withdrawal of Allied reserves from N. to S., facilitating the 
German attack in Flanders planned for August. 

The date .set for the attack was July 12, but delays in the 
preparations deferred it to the 15th. The plan called for the 
vn, c lerman .Army to force the (TOB.sing of the Marne between 
Jaulgonneand Verneuil (20 km.), gain the heights S. of the Marne 
and advance eastward by both banks of the river on Epernay. 
Fifteen divisions were disposed for the attack on a front of 36 
kilometres. The I. and IIT. German Armies, E. of Reims, were 
to advance southward on Chalons-sur-Manie, connecting with 
the VII. Army near E]>crnay. Their front of attack was 44 km., 
for which they employed 15 divisions in the front line and 10 
in reserve. No attack was to be made about Reims itself since 
that city was bound to fall if the other attacks succeeded. On 
the French side the I. and III. German Armies were opposed 
by the IV. French Army of Gouraud; the VTT.,in the sector of 
attack, by the V. Army of Bcrthelot and the VI. of Degoutte. 
These French armies consisted in the main of worn or second- 
class troops but were fairly compactly disposed and were reSn- 
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forced, that of Berthclot by one British and two Italian divi¬ 
sions, and those of Gouraud and Degoutte (in tlic sector attacked) 
each by an American division. As a factor of strength on the 
French side it should be noted that Gen. Gouraud had excep¬ 
tional prestige and influence with his men. In the matter of 
intelligence service the French staff had learned its lesson from the 
bitter experience seven weeks before in the surprise attack on 
the Chemin des Dames. In spite of the utmost endeavour of 
the Germans to maintain secrecy regarding their preparations 
for attack, every phase of them was sought out, chiefly through 
air observation, plotted on maps ami carefully studied to de¬ 
termine the time, place, extent and method of the next German 
effort. The information thus gained was supplemented by 
statements of prisoners .so completely that not only were the 
approximate time and place of attack known to the French more 
than a week in advance, hut on the eve of attack even the time 
of artillery preparation and of infantry assault were learned. 

The French plan to meet the attack was to abandon their 
front lines, leaving in them only small detached posts backed 
by occasional wired strong points, and to take up a position 
far enough in rear to be beyond the ready interference of the 
German artillery, thus causing the superior German artillery 
to waste its preparatory fire on virtually abandoned trenches 
and neutralizing its influence on the infantry combat. The 
execution of this plan in the sector of the IV. Army was greatly 
favoured by the existence, several kilometres in rear of their 
front lines, of a complete .system of trenches which had been 
carefully constructed and occupied during preceding years. 
It was from these rearward trenches that the French had ad¬ 
vanced in 1917 to gain their jiresent lines. Thus not only could 
the army change its position back to them swiftly and secretly, 
but the Germans could have no means of learning, by direct 
observation, that such a shift had been made. 

The battle began on the 15th shortly after midnight, accord¬ 
ing to the German plan, with an intensive artillery ami trcnch- 
mortur fire on the I'rench trenches believed to be occupied. 
In the IV. Army sector of Gouraud, thanks to his dispositions, 
little damage was done to the personnel, though the abandom’d 
trenches were mostly wiped out by the gruelling fire. In the 
other sectors under attack, while the .same policy prevailed in 
theory, there does not appear to have been the same consistency 
in its execution and .some of the Allied troojjs suffered severe 
los.ses. The French counter artillery preparation had begun 
an hour before midnight, but, owing to the relative weakness 
of their artillery arm, and the rearward positions taken up by 
the IV. Army, does not seem to have made its inlluence felt. 
The infantry advance began at 4:15 a.m. In the sector F. of 
Reims the assaulting troops, preceded by a barrage, walked 
almost unopposed through the abandoned French [Mjsition ex¬ 
cept that the French artillery constantly increased the intensity 
of its fire. After the German protective barrage had been lifted, 
to enable the infantry to pass beyond its limits, the re.al battle 
began—fresh I'rench infantry in a i)reparrd position well 
supported by guns, against unsupported Gem\an infantry in 
the open. The Germans tried to bring up some accompanying 
guns, mostly by hand, but without success. 

As to position it was a drawn battle, but the heavy los.scs 
completely discouraged the (jermans. During the night they 
attempted to reorganize their attacking line and arrange artillery 
support and thereby to renew the assault on the 16th, but the 
attempt proved abortive, and by noon Ludendorff had ordered 
its abandonment and directed the troops of the I, and III. 
Armies to be redisposed for the defensive. 

In the VII. Army .sector of attack the Marne was successfully 
forced, and, except in the sector occupied hy the American 
division, the heights on the S. bank were occupied to a depth of s 
kilometres. The direction of attack was then shifted eastward 
on Epernay, but being beyond the range of effective artillery 
support from the N! bank, and not being able to get artillery 
across the river to any material extent, the attack soon slowed 
down. North of the Marne the attacking troops .soon encoun¬ 
tered the deep ravines and rocky, forested heights of the mountain 


of Reims. Progress was made in the Marne and Ardre valleys; 
but on the wooded heights, where effective artillery support of 
advancing troops was impossible, the attack was easily checked. 
On both banks of the Marne the attack was renewed on the 16th 
in the direction of Epernay, with resulting slight gains of ground, 
and again on the 17th without result except increasingly heavy 
losses for the attackers. On the afternoon of the 17th, on orders 
from German G.H.Q., the VII. Army also passed to the defen¬ 
sive and the battle came to an end. 

As an incident of the battle S. of the Marne might be men¬ 
tioned the defence of the sector S. of Jaulgonne, which has been 
termed the most brilliant single feat of American arms in the 
war. The 30th U.S. Infantry, under Gol. Butts, had prepared 
for the attack by building numerous trenches for the German 
airmen to photograph and for the artilU:ry to register on, and 
more numerous rifle pits and machine-gun nests carefully camou¬ 
flaged or conceali-d. By day the trenches were occupied, by 
night the rifle pits. The German artillery preparation had 
wiped out every trench, but the infantry in its pits and nests, 
despite heavy losses, accounted for more than its numbers in 
German dead and turned back the attack of a division. 

'I’he result of this battle was the beginning of a great moral 
reversal which was to find its completion in the ensuing counter¬ 
attack at Soissons. Until the attack of July 15 the Germans 
had been confident of success. 'I'he attack showed them that 
they could no longer command it. The Allied troops, on the 
contrary, were buoyed up by the fact that not only had a way 
been found to stop the German att.acks, but they had been 
stoiuied with far lighter losses to the defenders than to the 
attackers. From a tactical point of t-iew it may be said that 
the German attack had all the strength and all the weakness of 
the German war machitic. 'J'he general staff had invented a 
stereotyped normal attack which was here applied on the western 
front for the fourth time, virtually without change of method. 
The same artillerist triivelled from front to front, to conduct 
the artillery battle. Infantry units received identical training. 
The system produced a powerful onslaught, but killed inde¬ 
pendent initiative and discarded participation in the planning 
by subordinate commanders. Its failure in the Champagne 
may be tiscribed to its inherent inapplicability to the situation 
and to the terrain. German G.ll.Q., preoccupied by German 
internal <|uestions—Russiiin, Austro-Hungarian and many other 
problems,—had not the time nor the patience to study out the 
sitecial rc(|uiremcnts of the Champagne problem, nor did it 
permit subordinates to make the plans. The same rigid point 
of view s[>ee(leil the military downfall of Napoleon. 

On the Allied side gn at credit must be given to Gen. I’etain 
and Gen. Mangin for their skilful measures to foil the (ierman 
plan after it had become known. The Clemians were superior 
ill numbers and, at the start, probably had higher moral. The 
victory was on the side of superior leadershi]), both higher and 
lower. (A. U. C.) 

VII. The Almed Offensive of Julv 18 igi8 

On July 18 roiS the Allies regained the initiative, and the 
ofTcmsive passed to their hands, thereby assuring them of victory. 
It is generally thought thtit the aim of the attack carried 
out on that day by the brimch X. Army was to clear the front 
of the IV., V. and VI. Armie.s, which had been attacked since 
July 15, and that this had indeed been its first result. Herein 
lies a double error. At first, the success gained on July 15 by 
the IV. Army under Gouraud had, by checking the I. and XIII. 
German Armies, nullified the success of their VII. over the V. 
Army under Berthelot and Degoutte’s VI. Army, a success which, 
being limited, was dearly bought. Ludendorff informs us that 
after July 17 he issued orders to those elements which had es¬ 
tablished themselves on the left bank to recross the Marne; 
this difficult withdrawal was due to take place on July 20. 
He gave up the idea of renewing the attack on Reims, which 
would necessitate the immobilization of powerful forces for a 
subsidiary venture. Accordingly, he diverted all his strength 
I towards Flanders, where a new offensive on a large scale waa 
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developing. He went personally to Avesnes, where head¬ 
quarters were, in order to supervise the preparations. The 
French attack of July i8 had not then as its result the stopping 
of the German attack. This was, moreover, not the aim of this 
Allied offensive. There was no question of a counter-attack, 
but of an operation thought out and prepared for its own ends, 
independent of the German offensive. 

Gen. Mangin had taken over command of the X. Army on 
July i6 in place of Gen. Maistre. The latter had twice stopped 
the German advance between the Aisne and the Ourcq, and had, 
in a small operation on June 15, recovered nearly the whole of 
the ground lost on the 12th and 13th. It immediately appeared 
evident to Gen. Mangin that he now found himself in command 
of the X. Army under conditions similar to those that he had 
just left on the M6ry-Courcelles plateau. Now, in his opera¬ 
tion orders of June 10, ordering the counter-attack for the follow¬ 
ing day at “ 1100 hours " (rr A.M.), Gen. Mangin concluded with 
tliis sentence, which he wished to be communicated to the 
troops: “ To-morrow’s attack should mark the end of the 
defensive battle which we have been waging during the last 
two months; it should mark the checking of the Germans, the 
resumption of the offensive, and lead us to success.” 

After having saved Compiegne and stopped the German 
advance, the counter .at tack of Mery-CourccUes had been 
stopped l)y the I'rench High Commiind, owing to lack of avail¬ 
able forces, but when Mangin found himself on the W. flank 
of a pocket of much larger extent, he immcdialely studied with 
his new staff the question of its reduction, to follow up with an 
offensive and finally to grasp from the enemy the initiative of 
the operations. On June 18 he received instructions to examine 
under what conditions the communic.ations to the S. of Soissons 
could be disturbed: firstly by aerial bombardment, secondly 
liy a rapid advance from this front, which would enable him to 
place his heavy batteries in a position which would command 
the bridges of Soissons and the main exits of the town. On the 
20th he .sent his estimate of his requirements in infantry and 
artillery to carrj’ through this uiieration, from which he foresaw 
a rapid extension southwards; and he asked the Command to 
consider how the success could be turned to advantage. 

In order to start under good conditions, he suggested a series 
of minor operations which were intended to improve the [Ki.siliona 
from which he would attack. Without further delay he started 
carrying out his scheme, and vigorously pushed forward his 
preparations on the front of attack. Numerous battery em¬ 
placements and ammunition dumps were established. 

All the ambulances and clearing stations, which had been 
placed so far back with excessive caution, were brought forward 
to within a reasonable distance, which would enable the wounded 
to be dressed w'ithout inflicting on them the miseries of transport. 
Minor operations followed rapidly one after the other on the front 
of this army, and enabled him to ascertain the degree of exhaus¬ 
tion of the German troops, whose heavy losses had only partially 
been made good. On June 28 a slightly more important ad¬ 
vance considerably improved the situation, and i.ooo prisoners 
were taken. On the 2qth Gen. Mangin received Gen. Pfitain's 
letter approving of the plan of action, which had already started 
to be put into execution, and which was agreed to also by the 
High Command, whose approbation had been obtained through 
liaison staff officers. 

The X. Army’s front likewise was improved to the N. of the 
Aisne by a minor operation, in which, on July 3, r,roo prisoners 
were taken. It was indeed important not to draw the attention 
of the enemy to the position of probable attack, and it was 
clear besides that, having attacked eastwards, the X. Army 
would be called upon to attack in a northerly direction. Gen. 
Mangin was able to write on July 3: “ The minor operations 
undertaken by the X. Army during the second fortnight of June 
have been carried out very easily. Without attaching to them 
more importance than they deserve, the proof can be seen that 
t he enemy experienced the same difficulties as we do in defending 
himself against troops making use of methods of actual attack. 
There is ample reason for thinking that an attack carried out 
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on the plateau to the S.W. of Soissons, under conditions which 
were outlined in the scheme of June f6, would present not only 
the best chance of success, but could also bring about such a 
development that would result in the immediate exploitation 
of the factor of surprise and would lead to the elimination of the 
Chateau-Thierry pocket.” The factor of surprise was now 
quite possible. On the one side the forests made it possible 
to conceal until the last moment the manoeuvres by wWch the 
infantry were placed in position; on the other side the incessant 
movements of artillery which had taken place during the last 
three weeks on the X. Army's front would probably prevent the 
enemy from noticing the installation of new batteries in the 
Villcrs-Cottcrfits region. General Mangin asked for the selec¬ 
tion and putting in position of all forces necessary to enable him 
to carry out the intended offensive. 

On July 8 a further operation improved the position of the 
X. Army to the S. of the forest of Villers-Cottcrf ts. On July 9 
Gen. Mangin received a letter from the commandcr-in-chicf 
approving of his plans. It made no further mention of the 
elimination of the Ch^teau-Thierry pocket, but it said:— 
“ Undoubtedly this operation not only presents the best chance 
of success, but it can be profitably exploited. Further it con¬ 
stitutes a most efficacious demonstration against the German 
offensive.” From now onwards it was necessary to prepare for 
the operation in the greatest detail, in such a way that the con¬ 
centration of forces and the launching of the attack could succeed 
one another within a very short time—four days as a maximum. 
The concentration must be ready to start 011 July 1 5. 

From July Q-13, the situation continued to improve to the 
S. of the Villers-t’ottcrfts forest. The SaviSre valley, which 
prasented a serious obstacle in that area, was taken. On the 
13th, Gen. Mangin, in pointing out these results, declared that 
these minor operations, which had been carried out at very small 
cost, had been sufficient to exhaust the five German divisions 
opiKising him. They were replaced by other divisions, which 
only a short time before had been withdrawn from the front and 
had not had time to rest or reorganize; their strength having 
been reduced to 40-50 men per company instead of 150. The 
enemy was considerably weaker after these reverses; the in¬ 
structions which were issued to sector eommanders, and which 
were captured, were quite clear:—‘‘ Hold on at all costs, without 
hoping to be reenforced; the bulk of the German army is being 
kept in reserve for the great offensive.” Accordingly, the 
situation was favourable for an attack. 

The X. Army now consisted of 16 divisions, 10 of which were 
in the first line, with 780 guns, 530 heavy guns, 132 long- 
range guns. Except for the latter the means at disposal were 
inferior to those available for previous offensives, but the force 
had only hastily gathered formations opposing it, and the factor 
of surprise w’as being counted on. Finally, telegrams dispatched 
July 13 fixed the launching of the attack for July 18, and the 
beginning of the concentration for July 14. 

On July 15, at “0900 hours ” (g A.M.), important moves of 
concentration which had been commenced two days previously 
and were to be carried through on the following days were 
interrupted by order of the French C.-in-C., owing to the German 
offensive which had just started on the front of Gouraud’s 
IV. Army. Gen. F'och, however, as he was visiting the head¬ 
quarters of the army groups, heard of this counter-order and 
annulled it. The preparations, wffiich had been suspended for 
.some hours, were resumed—but so quietly that the enemy, who 
had thought up to the nth that an attack was probable, had 
me.anwhile been completely reassured. “ The troops had ceased 
tliinking that an attack would come,” said Ludendorff; “one 
of my friends, a divisional commander, told me that from the 
17th he had been in all the first lines and had gained the impres¬ 
sion that profound quiet reigned in the lines of the enemy.” 

The OJensivc .—On July 18 at “0435 hours” (4:35 A.H.). 
the X. Army hurled itself against the enemy between the Aisne 
and the Ourcq on a front of 25 km. without any sort of artillery 
preparation. Three hundred and twenty-one tanks accompanied 
the infantry over all places where if w.-is possible to go; they 
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were preceded by a dense barrage, whilst counter-battery work 
was vigorously carried out. The Germans were completely 
surprised. The first lines were thrown into confusion in the 
twinkling of an eye, exposing the batteries, which were capluretl. 
An advance of 8 km. was made with particularly brilliant results 
in the centre, where the ist and 2nd American Divs. cooperated 
with Dangan’s Moroccan I)iv., some of tlie best storm troops. 

On the river N. of the Aisne a little artillery preparation 
lasting three-quarters of an hour had been found necessary 
against a strong opposition. The i()2iid Div. under Messiny 
had on their side attained the objectives which secured the 
flank of the main attack. 

To the S., after a short artillery preparation, the VI. Army 
under Degoutte had likewise gone forward in a brilliant manner. 
On the left the rai>idity of its advance had assisted the right 
wing of the X. Army, whose itrogress had been held up in the 
dense woods. It attacked without reenforcements, with its 
divisions in line, and was reenforced gradually by the American 
divisions which infused a new spirit into the troops and called 
forth a lively emulation. On the first day, 10,000 prisoners and 
200 guns were captured by the X. Army, and 2,000 prisoners 
and 50 guns by the VI. Army. 

Meanwhili- Gen. Petain went with Gen. I'ayolle to the post 
of observation where Gen. Mangin was following the develop¬ 
ment of the battle. General Pelain considered tliat the results 
obtained exceeded his best liopes, but that their exploitation 
was necettsarily limited by the means at ins dispostil and by 
the general .situation; he took into consiilcration that the enemy 
was on the S. bank of the Marne. No more reenforcements 
could be sent to the X. Army, and from now onwards it had to 
organize itself in depth in such a way as to be able to maintain 
itself, relying on its own resources, on the ground conquered. 
But Gen. Foch, warned by Gen. Mangin, gave orders for the 
advance to be continued. On the following day the X. Army wtis 
informed that four new divisions had arrived, two of which were 
British divisions taken from the reserves at the disposal of the 
Allied C.-in-C. Gen. Fayollc expressed the same view as 
I’itain’s to the commander of the VI. Army, but the attack 
likewise continued on that part of the front. 

The struggle continued. The VII. German Army had brought 
into action its three divisions in reserve, which were promptly 
regnforced by two more. The Germans recovered, and the 
struggle became intense. Having been compelled to give up 
his offensive in Flanders, Ludendorff sent to the Aisne all tho.se 
divisions given to the Crown Prince of Bavaria. The X. French 
Army fought over open country against troops at least equal in 
number to their own and sometimes superior. The American 
divisions had been withilrawn; some gun crews had asked and 
obtained permission to prolong their stay with the French troops; 
they made use of the heavy guns captured from the enemy and 
they appeared to think it their duty at least to send back the 
supply of gas shells, which was considerable. 

The British divisions came into the battle at the most dif¬ 
ficult moment. The 15th Scotch Div., under Gen. Reed/ 
covered itself with glory in the attack on the ckdicau and park 
of Burzancy on July 28. The ,'54th British Div., partly com¬ 
posed of units which had come back from Palestine and were new 
to the fighting in France, surjiassed all expectations when they 
took part in the attack on Grand Buzoy on July 29. On Aug. 

I this ridge, which overlooked all the country between the Ourcq 
and the Vesle, was carried by the X. Army. 

The importance of this success was lost sight of at headquarters, 
and on the night of Aug. 1-2 the commander of the group of 
armies, who was anxious to husband his iKxiops, wrote:—“ The 
X. Army will continue to act on the.fight in the direction of 
d’Arcy-Ste. Restitue; on the rest of itf*front it will maintain a 
defensive attitude. The forces which are in front of it arc 
obviously of equal strength, and the only chance of making any 
headway is by dealing a succession of local blows, prepared in 
detail and always planned according to the capacities of the 
reduced force at its disposal. These forces will be further re¬ 
duced when the expected withdrawal of the British divisions 


i takes place.” But the continued pressure on the enemy led to 
quite another result, and the general commanding the army 
sent the following telegram which was to be immediately com¬ 
municated to the troops on the whole front:—“ Forward 1 
The victory of August ist consummated that of July i8th and 
has ended in pursuit. The roads are terrible, but if it is raining 
for us it is also raining for the Bochc. Press hard on their heels, 
hustle them and break through the feeble centres of resistance 
when they will try to hold up your victorious advance. This 
evening the X. Army must be on the Vesle.” 

At “ i<)00 hours ” (7 p.m.) the chassettrs of ViUemot’s division 
entered Soissons. The Aisne, as far as its confluence with the 
Vesle, and the whole course of the lallcr river, had been reached 
by the X. Army on Aug. and by the VI. Army on the 4.th. 
The I. American Corps under Gen. Liggett, which had gra<lually 
been brought into action during the battle, had taken an 
increiLsingly important part in the operations of the VI. Army, 
which included as many as six American divisions. 'I’he V. 
Army under Berlhelot had attacked under most difficult con¬ 
ditions, as it had reestablished its front after some days’ hard 
fighting, during which it had been compelled to give way a little; 
but always holding on to the Reims mountain. Although the 
Army had very difficult ground to cover, it arrived at its 
objective on the Vesle. 

The KesuUs. —Gen. Mangin w.is able to say thus to his 
troops:—" You have captured 20,000 prisoners, including jzy 
officers, 518 guns, 300 mhtenmrjcr, 3,300 machine-guns, parks 
and ammunition dumps and everything that a large army 
comiHtlled to retreat preripitately had to leave behind it. You 
have even taken bark from the enemy the deiiots where he 
had gathered together the results of his thefts. Y'ou have 
saved from pollution by these civilized barbarians, Soissons, 
Valois, the whole of the isle of France, the cradle of our nation, 
with its harvests untouched, and its ancient forests. You 
have removed from Paris a most presumptuous menace and 
have given to France the consciousness of victory. You arc 
most worthy of your country.” 

From the German point of view, this victory as a first result 
prevented the proposed offensive in Flanders, the preparations 
for which had already been started on the iftth. Reserves 
intended for this offen.sive had been usi'd up between the Marne 
and the Vesle, where they had been exhausted to such an extent 
that their normal reorganization had become impossible. 

“ As in every battle,” said Ludendorff, “ the losses have been 
considerable in the engagements ft)ught since July i8th. The 
i8th July in particular and the defensive engagements which 
followed cost us very dearly, although we had been able to 
recover om wounded, and the number of our men who had been 
taken prisoner was not great.” (He ignored, however, the 
number of 30,000 for the X., VI. and V. French Armies.) “ The 
losses in the struggle were so important that we decided to break 
up about 10 divisions, 3 to assign their infantry as reenforce¬ 
ments to the other divisions.” 

Ludendorff, who with commendable care kept a record of 
each operation Innd generally drew therefrom very wise con¬ 
clusions, head only been moderately well informed on the last 
battle. He thought that it had been preceded by a short and 
heavy artillery preparation and by clouds of gas, all of which 
was pure imagination; he also pretended to discover a new 
invention. “ Tanks were seen to be used for the transport of 
troops. They crossed our lines, and after unloading the occu¬ 
pants, who formed nests of machine-guns in our reiir, returned 
to find further reenforcements.” The passenger tank, however, 
still remained to be found. 

The presence of the ist and 2nd American Divs., which atr 
tacked so brilliantly near Vierzy and Dommiers, themselves cap¬ 
turing 7,200 prisoners and 21 guns, appeared to have escaped 
Ludendorff altogether. He had the temerity to write:—“ The 
six American divisions which took part in the battle suffered 
heavily without obtaining any results.” 

Further, the reasons which he gave for giving up the offensive 
in Flanders were surprisingly indifferent. “ The enemy had 
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every opportunity of being prepared for the offensive. If he 
gives us the slip as he did to the east of Reims we would be 
unable to obtain a decision. Should he resist, his numerous 
reserves were in a position to stop us as on the roth and nth of 
June in the direction of Compiegne.” LudendorfI appeared to 
admit that the mere fact of establishing a protective zone in 
front of a defensive position made it impregnable. His moral 
was affected as seriously as that of his troops. (C. M. E. M.) 

VIII. The Allied Offensive of Aug. 17-20 1918 

Even before the French X. Army had reached the Veslc 
and the Aisne, the continuation of the offensive on the N. bank 
of the Aisne had been considered. The preparations for this 
scheme were taken in hand during the advance of the IV. British 
Army under Rawlin.son and Debeney’s I. French Army, which 
began on Aug. 8. Marshal Foch thought that the progress of 
this oflensive would cause the Germans in front of the III. 
Army under Humbert to retreat, and then those opposing 
Mangin’s X. Army. Foch then considered that the two armies 
could attack in succession in order to cover the right flank of the 
I'ranco-British advance, thus widening the front of this battle. 
In the operation plan of the X. Army it w.as expected that the 
attack would bring them into position along the Oise and the 
Aisne, and then, all efforts being concentrated on the right, the 
attaek, facing E., would ensure egress from Soissons and would 
thus be devc'loped in such a way as to outflank the position of 
the Chemin dcs Dames. 

The British attack, however, met with steady resistance; 
the ground cost them more and more dearly, and was no longer 
proportion.atc to the losses in men. In exiilaining this state 
of affairs to Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas Haig pointed out that 
he would provisionally suspend his attack, which had been so 
brilliantly started on Aug. 8 to the .S. of the Somme, but he 
would renew the offensive farther to the N. by two successive 
operations, the first of which would start on Aug. 20 against 
.\rras. Marshal Foch informed Gen. Fayolle, commanding the 
group formed by the 1 .. 111 ., and X. Freni h Armies, of the de¬ 
cisions, and asked him when his armies would be ready to renew 
their attack. On Aug. 16 Gen. Fayolle, in discussing this matter 
with Gen. Mangin, informed him that the 1 . and HI. Armies 
were not in a fit state to att.atk, and that consequently the X. 
.•\rmy, whose efleetives were not sufTieiently strong to attack 
un.aided, should content themselves with small local demon¬ 
strations. This was not the opinion of Gen. Mangin, who was 
convinced above all of the necessity of continuing the offensive. 
He .said that the X. Army was ready to attack on the 18th with 
Ti divisions in the first line anel ,s in the second line (srd, nth 
and 14th Inf. Divs.), but thiit he proposed to postpone the 
o[)eration to the 20th, as the new British attacks were due to 
start on th.at d.ay. He carried his point, though he had not 
suifieient artillery at his disposal for this attaek: 1,138 guns, 
incUnling 324 75-mm. guns, 540 heavy guns, and 274 long-range 
guns. This artillery strength, it is true, appearisj weak in view 
of the extent of the front which had to he attacked, but the 
moment had arrived to set aside calculations based upon past 
experience and to con.sider the shaken condition of the enemy 
whose power of re.sistanee had very much diminished. 

The. fl/reH.vnic.—Before the front of the X. Army the enemy 
had his chief line of resistance at ti distance of between 2 and 3 
km. from the front trenches. This scheme of defence, which 
was in accord with the ideas adopted by both sides, had enabled 
Gen. Gouraud’s army to carry out its magnificent resistance on 
July 15th, and the numerous prisoners taken had disclosed all 
the details of the scheme. 

On Aug. 17 and 18, the divisions in line had seized all the 
covering zone, and had even gained a footing in a certain part 
of the line of resistance, taking over 2,000 prisoners. 

From the evening of the i8th to the morning of the 20th, for 
36 hours, all the artillery was pushed forward in order to be able 
to support the advance of the infantry as long as possible with¬ 
out changing position. In the orders for attack it was laid 
down that, after the capture of the two enemy positions, the 
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infantry should be reformed at the foot of the slopes and should 
then push on as far as the banks of the Oise and Ailette. Gen. 
Fayolle had not wished that positions should be established in 
the valleys, where, as he remarked, trenches in marshy ground 
would be difficult to occupy during the winter; but the hour 
for such anxieties had evidently gone. 

From the 17th, artillery preparations against the second 
German po.sition had continued without stop. On the 20th, 
at “ 0710 hours ” (7:10 A.M.), the X. Army attacked, and all the 
German positions were captured. On the 21st, the French 
came into [rosition against the support divisions which had 
been brought up to attempt to reestablish the situation, and on 
the 22nd they reached the Oise and the Ailette. 

Gen. Mangin said :—“ The time has come to shake off the 
mud of the trenches.” It was so. LudendorfI tells us with 
regard to these events that, in sjiite of all preparations, the battle 
had taken an unfavourable turn; the nerves of the German 
army were strained; the troops did not cverj'where stand against 
the heavy artillery fire and the assaults of the tanks. “ We 
received in this a frc.sh warning. We had suffered our more 
heavy and irreparable lo.sses. The 20th August was also a 
day of mourning. In truth, it encouraged the enemy to continue 
his offensive. I calculate that the enemy offensive will continue 
between the Oise and the Aisne in the direction of Laon. The 
direction of the attack was well chosen, as the position of the 
XVIII. Army to the N. of the Oise and that of the VII. Army 
to the N. of the V’eslc should be made untenable thereby. 'I'he 
enemy maintained a strong pressure against the Sois.sons- 
Chauny line. Very severe engagements were fought here, 
marked by cruil alternatives if unsuccessful. One could not 
yet say what would be the issue.” It is interesting to com¬ 
pare these remarks of LudendorfI with the considerations that 
influenced Gen. Mangin in bringing about his attack. These 
were:—(i) that the employment of great forces between the 
Oi.se and the Aisne was justified for the reason that this n;gion 
would always be the jiivot of the manceuvre; (2) that the 
enemy .sought to reestablish his position in making u.sc of each 
of these hues in succession—(«) the Aisne, {h) the Hindenburg 
line (C'hnnin des Dames), (c) the Ailette, (d) the Serre; and 
(3) that the hinge of enemy movement would always he approx¬ 
imately on the axis Roissons-Laon. Thus it was vitid to apply 
the maximum force possible in this region in order to smash the 
hinge, and to compel succe.ssive withdrawals on each wing which 
would assume growing importance. 

The advance of the X. Army facilitated that of the III. Army 
towards the Lassigny massif, and both armies joined up on the 
Oise. The X. Army continued to press eastwards between the 
Ailette and the Aisne. In spite of a strong resistance the 
a<lvance was carried on by successive assaults. On the 30th, 
the 32nd American Div. under Gen. Ham captured Juvigny in 
brilliant fashion. During Sept. 4 and 5 the Germans gave up 
the Ailette and the Vesle, and retreated to the borders of the 
Coucy forest. Between the two it only remained to capture 
the Laffaux position which linked them up. The X. Army only 
possessed weak effectives in infantry, artillery, and even in 
munitions; nevertheless, on Sept. 14 the 1 . Corps under La- 
capcllc and the XXX. Cor])S under Tenet broke into the Hinden¬ 
burg line on the Laffaux plateau, taking 2,400 prisoners. 

The attack developi'd during the succeeding days, and the 
advance continued towards the Chemin des Dames, in spite 
of German counter-attacks; it was only stopped on the 20th 
upon the order to “ organize on the ground taken in such a way 
as to hold on to the advantages won and to take every step to 
cut down losses and prevent fatigue with a view to be in a 
position to pursue the enemy should he retreat.” 

But the general attack had begun. In the centre of the vast 
line, the X. Army hustled the enemy, who was beating a retreat; 
it reached the Ailette, and then changing front on the right 
threatened the Chemin des Dames to the E.; its right seized 
this redoubtable position after having crossed the Aisne; the 
Italian Corps under Albricci overcame all obstacles with great 
dash and reached the Ailette in its turn. On Oct. 12 the enemy 
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was surprised in the middle of his preparations for a retreat, 
which he had intended to carry out the following day. He was 
hustled without respite along all the front of the X. .\rmy before 
he had time to complete the destructions which he had pre¬ 
pared. The St. Gobain massif was taken and Laon at last freed. 
The X. Army advanced i8 km. in 36 hours. 

On Oct. IS Gen. Mangin addressed his troops:— 

“ You have won the battle of the .Ailettc. On the N. bank of 
the Aisne the enemy waited for your attack alter your victory 
at Soissons, and he had with<lrawn still farther his line of resis¬ 
tance. On the 17th and i8th you defeated his advanced posts; 
and then on the 20th, after your strong artillery had been 
brought up, you defeated him on the field of battle which he 
had selected himself; you liave jiursued him beyond the Oise and 
the Ailette. After the apth of August, the struggle became fiercer, 
the front facing E., for the conquest of tho.se plateaux which over¬ 
looked Soissons. It was necessary to conquer them step by step 
after having crossed the Aisne and the Ailette by means of force. 
There you defeated the be.st divisions of the German army, who 
exhausted themselves in defending the approaches to the llin- 
denburg line. On September 14th, the Laflaux mill was carried by 
assault and the Hindenburg line crumbled right up to the Ailette 
on an 8-kilometrc front. In vain did the enemy, by bloody coun¬ 
ter-attacks, atlompt to retake that important fwsition. You 
have nut ceased to advance and have driven him hack, compelling 
him to .abandon the line of the Vesle. On October ist, after 
you reached the Cherain des Dames, he has been forced to retire, 
in front of your left, to the Ailette. In the meantime the 
victorious advance of the Allied armies on your right and on 
your left threatened the communications of the German armies 
in position before you and they had to withdraw. You were 
waiting for this moment, on October 12th, surprising oqcc more 
the enemy in the very .act of moving. With your right and 
centre you crossed the Ailette, and with your left you seixed 
the borders of the St. Gobain forest, and with a single bound, 
breaking the resistance of the rear-guards and then hustling 
them, you have covered 18 kilometres in 36 hours. This was 
done fighting and in spite of forests and marshes and a most 
thorough destruction of roads and bridges. You have captured 
26,000 prisoners, more than 400 guns a:id an immense quantity 
of war material that can never be replaced. Laon, ancient 
city of communal freedom, and 10,000 Erench whose joy is for 
you a wonderful reward, have been freed from the most terrible 
slavery that has ever weighed upon the human race. The 
pressure of the adjoining armies has caused the enemy to retreat 
before you; the po.sitiun which you have just taken forces the 
enemy to retire before them. Thus the hour of deliverance and 
justice draws near, with the punishment of the perjured, shame- 
Ic.ss thieves, murderers 01 our woundi-d, butchers of women and 
children, who must e.xpiate their crimes and build up with their 
hands the ruins brought about by their insensate ferocity. But 
you have done nothing since. There remains more for you to 
do, as the sacred soil of our country is still fouled by the unclean 
foreigner, as thousands of Frenchmen are still in slavery, and 
since the world is awaiting ils sidvation through your courage. 
Soldiers of Freedom 1 I'orward!” (C. M. E. M.) 

CHANfTAVOINE, HENRI (1S50-1P1S), French man of letters 
(see 5.847*), died at Galuire (Rhone) Aug. 13 ipiS. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY CHAPLIN, I.ST Viscount (1841- ), 

English statesman (see 5.852), w.as generally welcomed on his 
return to the House of Commons in 1007 as a type of parliamen¬ 
tarian fast disappearing. He intervened with eilect on questions 
of land and of soci.al and tariff reform, but otherwise was not so 
prominent in debate as in past years. As a thoroughgoing 
Tariff Reformer, he deplored the change of policy with regard 
to food taxes which was forced on the Unionist leaders in the 
winter of 1012-3. When the first Coalition Government was 
formed in May 1915, he was left the solitary conspicuous Union¬ 
ist on the Opposition front bench; and it was felt to be a fitting 
close of a distinguished career in tlie Commons when at the age 


of 75 he was raised on the recommendation of that Govern¬ 
ment to the jieeragc in April of the following year. 

CHARLES (Karl Franz Josef) (1887- ), Emperor of Aus¬ 

tria and King of Hungary from 1915 to 1918, was born Aug. 17 
1887 at Persenbeug in Lower Austria. His father, the Arch¬ 
duke Otto (1865-1906), the younger brother of the Archduke 
Francis F'crdinand, was a clever man of easy morals; his 
mother. Princess Maria Josepha of Saxony (1867- ), was a 

zealous Catholic. Charles spent his early years wherever his 
father’s regiment happened to be .st.itioned; later on he lived 
in Vienna and Rcichenau. He was privately educated, but, con¬ 
trary to the custom ruling in the imperial family, he attended a 
public gymnasium for the sake of demonstrations in scientific 
subjects. On the conclusion of his stuilics at the gymnasium 
he entered the army, spending the years from 1906-8 as an 
ofliccr chiefly in Prague, where he studied law and political 
science concurrently with his military duties. In 1907 he was 
declared of ago and Prince Zdenko Lobkowitz w.as appointed his 
chamberlain. In the next few years he carried out his military 
duties in various Bohemian garrison towns. At that time no 
opportunity w.as given him of gaining a (loser insight into aff.airs 
of State, although the death of his father in 1906 and the re- 
mmcialion by his uncle, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, on 
the occasion of his marri.age with the Countess Chotek, of any 
right of .succession for the children of this union, made him heir 
presumptive to the Emperor Francis Joseph. In 1911 he rc])re- 
.sented the Emperor at the coronation of King George V. in 
London. In October of the .same year he was married at Pianore 
(Italy) to the Princess Zita of Btnirbon-Parma. Of this marriage, 
which is evcry'wherc described as a happy one, there were several 
sons and d.augliler.s, the eldest of whom, Otto, w.as born in 1912. 

Charles’s relations with his great-uncle, the Emperor, were 
not intimate; and those with his uncle Francis Ferdinand, the 
heir to the throne, not cordial, the diflercnccs between their 
wives increasing the e.xisting tension between them. For these 
reasons Charles up to the time of the murder of Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand, obt.ained no insight into affairs of State, but led the life 
of a prince not destined for a high political position. It was only 
after the death of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand that the 
old Emperor, moved by an itm.ate sense of duty, took steps to 
initiate the heir to his crown in affidrs of Sttite. But the out¬ 
break of the World War interfered with this political education. 
Charles spent his time during the first jihase of the war at head¬ 
quarters at 'i'cschcn, but excrci.sed no military influence. 

In the spring of 1916, in connexion with the offensive against 
Italy, he was entrusted with the command of the XX. Corps, 
who.so affections the heir to the throne won by his affability 
and friendliness. The offensive, after a successful start, soon 
came to a standstill. Shortly afterwards Charles went to the 
eastern front as commander of an army operating against the 
Russians and Rumanians. On Nov. 21, the day of his great- 
uncle’s death, he succeeded to the throne. 

Seldom has a ruler on ascending the throne been faced with 
a more difficult situation. The struggle between the nations had 
been going on for more than two years; for more than two years 
the troops of the monarchy ha 1 been fighting heroically against 
the superior forces of their enemies. The military and economic 
resources of the mon.archy were beginuing to fail. Behind the 
front, especially in the towns of Austria, there was want of the 
necessaries of life, and already it was clear that anti-dynastic 
feeling was spreading widely, especially in the non-Austrian and 
non-Magyar territories. 

Ilis programme on his accession was to combat this feeling, 
to renew the splendor of the dynasty, to give to the peoples under 
his rule the longed-for peace, and to bring about a settlement 
between the different nations composing the Habsburg Monarchy. 
But how was this programme to be carried out? 

The Emperor Charles thought that for this purpose he needed 
new men; he therefore dismissed many of his predecessor’s 
most influential advisers, and replaced them by persons from 
his own circle of friends and that of the late Archduke Francis 
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Ferdinand. The Oberslhojmeiskr, Prince Montenuovo (1854- ), 

was superseded by the former president of the council of minis¬ 
ters, Prince Conrad Hohenlohc (1863-1Q20); the position of head 
of the military chancery, which had been held during the last 
years of the Emperor Francis Joseph by Freiherr von Holfras 
(i8j8- ), was given to Field-Marshal von Marterer (i86j- 

igio); Count Polzer (1870- ) succeeded Freiherr von Schiessl 

(1844- ) as head of the civil chancery. The Archduke 

Frederick, the coraraander-in-chief, was dismissed, the Emperor 
himself taking over the supreme command of the army, and 
headciuarters were transferred from Teschen to Baden, near 
Vicuna. Shortly afterwards Conrad von Flbtzendorf was re¬ 
placed as chief of the general staff by Arz von Straussenburg. 
In the great offices of State there was also a change of personnel. 
I’hc position of the Hungarian prime minister, Stephen Tisza, 
was Indeed much too strong for his removal to be thought of at 
that time, and this w'as not effected till May 1017. But the 
Austrian prime minister, Ernst von Kbrber, was replaced by 
Count Clam-Martinitz, and the Austro-Hungtirian foreign 
minister, Baron Burian, by Count Ottokar C/.ernin. These 
changes, however, were merely disadvanttiges, because the new 
men, with the e.xccption of Czernin, could not free themselves 
from the traditional jirinciples of government, while they lacked 
the experience of their predecessors. 

The Emperor Charles himself had not the energy and strength 
of character necessary to carry out his views. Even his adherents 
while itraising his powerful memory, his gift of rapid comprehen¬ 
sion, his marked sense of the greatness of his House, his devotion 
to duty, and his iiersonal charm, admit that he lacked the strong¬ 
er riualities. His elTorts for jteace, which embroiled him with 
Germany, anfl his attempts to stive the Habsburg Monarchy 
by roncc.ssions to the various nationalilies comiiosmg it are 
described in the article Austkian Euwkk (luircian Pulicy). 

During i()i8 his attitude became more and more vacillating. 
Immediately after the capitulation of the Bulgarian army he 
announced that the various nationalities were free to sever their 
conne.xion with the motiarcliy, but on Oct. 16, in the hope 
of saving the dynasty, he issued ti mtinifesto foreetisting the 
conversion of Austria info a federal state, but witli no mention 
of Hungiiry. This project also failed, the revolutionary elements 
having gtiined comiilete control in the various territories, and 
on Nov. II the Emperor, in order not to hinder the free 
development of his iieojiles, resigned all share in the govern¬ 
ment of Au.stria. Two days later he made a similar renunciation 
in the ca.sc of Hungary. The German Austrian Republic was 
proclaimed by the National Assembly on Nov. 12; the Hun¬ 
garian at Budapest on Nov. 16. Yet Charles did not rccsign 
the crown of his dominions. He retired to his castle of Eckartsau 
on the Danube; thence he went on March 24 1010 to Switzer- 
kind, where he stayed first at Schloss Gsfaad, and later at 
I’rangins. His attempt at the end of March 1921 to secure 
his restonition iis Ring of Hungary failed owing to the un¬ 
friendly attitude of the Hungarians iind the unanimous oppo¬ 
sition of the Succession States and the Entente. 

A furthi'r and more s 'rious attempt, on Oct. 22-24 1921, was 
defeated with fatal results to th • c-x-Emp'ror’s chances of res¬ 
toration. Having made a .surprise air-flight with his wife from 
Switzerland to the Burg'mland (whi’re lor some weeks a revolt 
had been organized against its transference to Austria), Charles 
was th 're joined by a small force of armed Royalists, at whos” 
head he marched on Budapest. But the Allied Powers, as well 
as the “ Little Entente,” at once made it clear that a coup d’ 6 tat 
would not be tolerated; and f here was a strong rally at Bud.apcst 
to the sid" of the Horthy Government. 'I'he Royalists, within 
12 m. of Budapest, were met and d.'feated, with heavy losS"S, 
Charles and Zita b-ing thems-lves arrested at Komorn. On 
in.structions from the Powers, the definite deposition of Charles 
and renunciation of his claims to the throne were insisted upon, 
and he and His wife w’re handed over to the custody of the 
Allies for internment. With this dramatic failure was ended the 
hope of a restored Habsburg dynasty in Hungary. 

(A. F. Pe.) 


CHARMES, FRANCIS (1848-1916), French journalist and 
politician, was born at Aurillac, Cantal, April 21 1848. He was 
educated at Aurillac, and afterwards at the lycecs of Clermont- 
Ferrand and Poitiers, subsequently entering journalism. He 
rapidly made a mark as a brilliant writer, and in 1872 became 
editor of the Journal dos Debats, where he remained until 1880, 
returning to it from 1889 to 1907. His political writings created 
much interest, and in 1880 the Government appointed him to 
the post of assistant director of the political department of the 
Foreign Office. In 1885 he became head of the department, and 
remained in the Foreign Office until 1889. From 1881 to 1885 
and again from 1889 to 1898 he was deputy for Cantal, and in 
1900 became a senator. Charmes is, however, best known for his 
connexion with the Revue des Deux Mondes. In 1893 he began 
his famous political writings in the Revue, and in 1907 became 
its editor. He takes a high place among the journalists of the 
third republic, and his articles and studies, both literary and 
political, in the Journal des Debats and Revue des Deux Mondes 
were one of the features of French literary history during the 
last years of the 19th century. He died in Paris Jan. 4 1916. 

CHARNAY [CUUDE JOSEPH], DESIRE (1828-1915), French 
traveller and archaeologist {see 5.947), died in Paris Oct. 24 

1915- 

CHARPENTIER, GUSTAVE (i860- ), French operatic 

composer, was born at Dieuze, Lorraine, June 24 i860. He 
received his musical education at the Paris conservatoire under 
Massenet, and obtained the Prix de Rome in 1887. His works in¬ 
clude Impressions fausscs (1S95); Impressions d’Italic (1891) and 
the operas La Vie du Puctc (1892); Louise (1900), which, first 
produced at Covent Garden in 1909, has attained a wide popu¬ 
larity, and Jtdian, as well as Chant d'apothbosc pour le centenaire 
dc Victor Hugo. He founded the Conservatoire de Mimi Pin.son 
(for working girls), and during the World War started the 
Qiuvre de Mimi I’inson and Cocarde de Mimi Pinson to aid 
wounded soldiers. 

CHASE, WILLIAM MERRITT (1849-1916), American painter 
(set 5.956), died in New York, Oct. 25 1916. In 1912 he was 
awarded the Proctor prize by the National Academy of Design 
for his “ I’ortrait of Mrs. H.” At the Panama-I'acific Exposition 
(191 5) a special room was assigned to his works,. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE: see not.soN ga.s. 

CHEMISTRY (see 6.33).—A retrospect, in 192:, of the further 
advances made in chemical science, brings to mint! that it was 
only in 1876 that the final paragraph of the article on Chemistry 
in the olh ed. of the E. H. referred to the then quite recent estab¬ 
lishment of the periodic law as marking a new era. In that art icle 
the elements were dealt with in groups, in accordance with their 
perioilic relationships. In 1902, in the supplementary article 
publisheii in the loth cd., stress was laid on the uncertainties 
which still attended the attempt to classify the elements. Sub- 
.sequent progress has been astounding, so much so that chemistry 
appears, during 1905-20, to have entered upon yet another era. 
New mcthoels have been introduced and a degree of certainty has 
been given to the primary postulates of the science, even within 
living memory, w'hich could not have been contemplated as with¬ 
in the bounds of att.ainment; at the .same time, old suspicions 
have been justified and conceptions which had long been enter¬ 
tained have been realized. The advance is mainly the outcome of 
studies in the borderland region between chemistry and physics 
and is due to much overlapping of inquiry. 

It is always interesting to trace events to their causes. A name 
to Ik* written large on the page of advance is that of the late Sir 
William Crookes, whose casual observation (about 1861) of a 
jHiculiar behaviour of his vacuum balance, when determining the 
atomic weight of the element thallium, caused him to study heat- 
radiation effects in low vacua and led to the invention of his 
celebrated radiometer (1874). He thus became interested in the 
improvement of the vacuum pump and was led on to pay special 
attention to the negative or cathode electric discharge in high 
vacua. His results attracted attention owing to the beauty of the 
demonstrations he gave; he was himself sufficiently convinced of 
their novelty to regard the cathode discharge as consisting of 
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matter in a fourth state previously unrecognize<l The 

fundamental character of the discovery was not realized, how¬ 
ever, until it was interpreted by Sir J. J. Thomson (1807), after 
RSntgen (1805) had shown that peculiar pulsations (X-rays) 
were excited by the impact of the discharge against a solid surface. 

From 1852 onwards, the year in which Frankiand first made 
known the simple theory of atomic valency upon which hitherto 
all structural formulae have been based, chemists spent laborious 
days in verifying the Daltonian theory of atoms, itself a most 
wonderful prediction of genius, 'i'hey have been engaged in de¬ 
fining atomic projierlies and in the comparative stinly of the ele¬ 
ments; also they have been at infinite pains to elucidat e molecular 
structure, in the hope of cxidaining the jiroperties of compounds 
generally in terms of such st ruclure. 'i'he work done is of colossal 
proportions. Success was attending their efforts in most direc¬ 
tions; and a finished stable .system was almost in [)ro,si)ect, when, 
with little notice, although the storm had long been brewing, their 
ireace of mind was disturbed by the rudest possible intrusion 
from the side of [ihysics. It is true that a note of warning came 
through the discovery of the radio-active properties of uranium 
by Hecquerel; hut it was not until the high-explosive shell radium 
was let loose that aU preconceived views of atomic sanctity and 
siinity were scattcreil to the winds. 

Although no one regar<led the elements us strictly “ element¬ 
ary ”—the only exi>lanalion of AlendeleelT’s generalization was 
that they were genetically related and therefore of complex struc¬ 
ture—it had always been supjjo.sed t hat t lu-y were infinitely stable, 
only to be decomi)osed, if at all, by resort to extreme mea.s- 
ures. In radium, however, an “ element ” was suddenly found 
that was ever undergo!ng disrupt ion and yet it was ira[)ossible to 
control its decay, either to hasten or tliminish the rate. Even 
more marvellous was the character of the change—particularly 
as illustrating the dependence of molecular idiosyncrasies on 
structure. Radium is a metallic material, re.semliling barium; the 
first weighty prtaiut t of its slow spontaneous decomi>osition, to¬ 
gether with the itierl g;is helium, \v;is foutid to be a liighly vola¬ 
tile an<l inert g.as emanation now ktiowti as radium (or niton) 
having none of the properties of a metal; this latter, however, 
also umlcrwent eliangc and very nipidly, a helium molecule 
being agtiin obt rude<l. This dowtiward course was progressively 
continue<l, until at last what seemed to be lead was obtained. 

Radium has been proved to be but a child of uraidum, the most 
weighty of the known primary materials (2,^8), though produied 
from it at a rate far slower even than that at which radium itself 
commits suicide. Thorium, the oxi<le of which plays so great a 
part as chief component of the mantle ” now generally used for 
incandescent gas-light, has also been shown to be a member of 
the Suicide Cllub {see K.Al^o-.^CTlvn■v). 

F'araday, who early made clear the essential unity of chemical 
an<I eleinrieal action, in the researches in which he laid tlic foun¬ 
dations of electro-chemi.slry, discovered that, in electrolysis, def¬ 
inite electric charges were carried by the moving atoms of mat¬ 
ter; gradually the view grew uj) that the charge carried by the 
atom was related to the principal valency of the element. After 
a eonsi<lcrable interval, Helmholtz, in his Faraday lecture to the 
Chemii-al Society (1871), sought to draw the kigifal roiiclu.sion 
from F.araday’s facts: he pictured chemical combin.ation as the 
consequence of atomic charges of clcdridly and (licmic.al inter¬ 
action as involving the exchiinge and neutralization of such 
charges. Johnstone Stoney, in j.SXi, baihiz.ed these charges 
electrons. The hypothesis did not altogctlicr s.ali.sfy chemist.s, 
more particularly on account of the .strange variations in the 
valency of some elements tind bectiusc it did not seem to afford 
an exiilanalion of so-called residual affinity. 'I’hc chemist, be it 
said parenthetically, ever has the feeling that the physicist and 
he are not in full sympat hy and Ifiat the plivsicist has a tendency 
to treat the phenomena somewhat too broadly, if not superfi¬ 
cially—to disregard the fine shades of difference which the chem¬ 
ist learns to evaluate through constant intimate intercourse with 
materials and his introspective habit of mind. 

The electronic hypotltesis only began to take firm hold of.the 
imagination after Crookes had called attention to the special 


proi)erties of the negative electric discharge in high vacua, when 
Sir j. J. Thomson formulated the view that the Crookes cathode 
discharge was not particulate in the ordinary sense but composed 
of moving particles of electricity (electrons) little more than 
1/1,800 of the mass of the hydrogen atom. Physicists teU us 
now that not only Ls matter atomic—wtiich many scarcely be¬ 
lieved so yeiirs earlier and electricity also atomic; but that atomic 
matter ilsclf is made up of sub-atoms of electricity, and that, if 
the properties peculiar to the elements and peculiar to their com- 
poumls are to be explained, attention must now be turned to the 
determination of the electronic structure of the atom (jee Mat¬ 
ter, Constitution or). 

Mindful of the long .struggle he has waged in determining 
structure, the chemist foresees that it will not be an easy task for 
physicists to penetrate tlie mysteries of sub-atomic structure by 
experimental means and to arrive at a general agreement as to 
the validity of their lorielusions. The new discoveries are such, 
however, as he has long awaited and he is profoundly grateful to 
his physicist colleagues for having taken u]> the quest at a stage 
beyond which he could scarcely hope to travel—the methods to 
lx; adojitcal, the kind of logic required, being so different from 
those proper to chemistry. 

We ciinnot, in fact, overlook t he differenres whirli .separat c the 
practice of the ilillercnt bram hes of scietu'e, nor ciin we disregard 
the existeiiee of different tyiies of mind suited to one or the other 
discipline. 'I’hc line of demarcation, if nol the stumbling block, is 
niiithematics; the position of the chemist, in this respect, is mid- 
w.ay between that of the physicist and the biologist. The popular 
s:iying, “ too much learning has made him mail,” may be paral¬ 
leled by the statemeiil that loo much malbem.'ilics may deprive 
the chemist of his praclictd ability, esi>ecially of his constructive 
power; and mathematics seem to he anathema to the biologist 
and naturalist. Just as it takes all sorts to make a world, so it 
takes all sorts to solve the infinitely varied problems of science. 
The attempt to train all by similar methods is bound to end in 
failure; if it be persevered in, ultimately only the uneducated will 
be able to do original work. 

The new discoveries arc tho.se, we say, tliat the chcmi.st has 
long awaited. lie has often .speculated on the ronslitulion of 
matter and supimsed it to be built ui> of some primordial constitu¬ 
ent. He has long thought tliat the elements are in some way 
genetically connected, on account of the striking “iiertodic” 
relationshij) they exhibit. lie hits not been satisfied with the 
weights he has been forced to assign to mtiny iitoms, feeling in¬ 
tuitively that it was not right tliat even an atom should be in¬ 
flicted with a weight that had not the dignity of an integer—at 
lc;vst this has been an impression in I lie minds of tho.se who were 
fully alive to the wonderful regularities and relationshiiis mani¬ 
fest among the rompoimds of carbon. Lastly, he has also been, 
pri’iiarcd to Ix lieve that in some ctises he might be dealing with 
mixtures almost impossible to .separate: tellurium is a particular 
case in point, while nickel and cobalt afford another; probably 
something similar occum in the case of chlorine. 

I'he fails, however, go beyond all dreams. As the study of the 
jiroducts of radio-artive rhangc proceeiied, it became ncrcssary. 
to recognize that altfiough cat h htid peculiar radio-active charac¬ 
teristics, the produrls in a number of cases were not distinguish¬ 
able chemically; gradually the conception grew up of elements 
differing in atomic mass hut indistinguishable chemically- 
termed isotope's by Prof. Soddy. 

The constant prescni e of lead in radio-active minerals of vari¬ 
ous geological ages containing uranium led Holt wood to suggest 
that lead was probably the ultimate prcKluct of .spontaneous 
lireakdown in the uranium-radium .series. .Soddy, .s|)ei ulat ing on 
the position of the radio-active elements in the periodic system, 
came to a similar conclusion as to the origin of the lead in tho¬ 
rium minerals; but on this assumption it appeared probable, 
taking into account the reduction in atomic ma.ss at the several 
St ages, t hat the leads from the two sources would be homologous 
(isotopic). 'I'he atomic weight to be expected was in the one 
ease 206, in the other 208. Examining thoric-lead, Soddy and 
Hyman found the value 207-7, whilst common lead gave 207-2. 
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T. W. Richards and others carried out similar observations with 
leads separated from uranium minerals; and from these obtained 
the low value of 2o6'05. In another case, Sir J. J. Thomson was 
led by an entirely special method to conclude that neon was a 
mixture of two gases; Mr. Aston then succeeded in separating 
the gas, by diftusion, into two portions differing slightly in den¬ 
sity {see (lASES, Ei.ectrical Propertif.s of). 

Sir Jo.scph I’hom.son's method involved the projection at a 
photographic plate of molecules carrying a iwsitivc charge of 
electricity, moving with great velocity. Molecules carrj’ing the 
same charge but <lilTering in mass jmoduced tracks on the plate 
more or less apart. Mr. Aston develope<l the mclluKl; .subjecting 
the charged particles to the controlling influence of an electric as 
well as of a magnetic field, he was able so to focus t he rays upon 
the .sensitive plate that they produce sharply defined spectra; 
from the position of the lines it is possible to deduce the masses 
of the exciting particles, hiis rc-sults are more than remarkable. 
In the case of chlorine, the chief line is in a iiosition exactly cor¬ 
responding to th;it of a molecule of mass 35, a line of less intensi¬ 
ty apjiearing at .37; the hitherto received weight of chlorine being 
pract ically S^-S, we have to .suppose that the gas is a mixture of 
two kinds of molecule in the proportion of about 3:1. Bromine 
(7()'02 )i strange to say, appears to be a mixture in abotit eipial 
proportions of molecules relatively of mass 70 and 81. Fluorine 
and iodine, however, behave as simple .spccie.s. 

Atomic Numbers .— Before discussing the bearing of these as- 
toutiding developments, it is ncces.sary to ronsi<ler another ail- 
vance, that made by Moseley—whose death in the World War 
was one of the most irreparable of British losses—in the discov¬ 
ery of a method of determining the onlcr of succcs.sion of what 
must now be spoken of as atomic species. 


The X-rays are regarded as vibrations set up by the impact 
of the electrons upon material surfaces, the character of the rays 
being determined by the nature of the material which is bom¬ 
barded. Moseley’s method involved the study of the X-ray 
siiectra of the elements; the.se he found were characterized by 
an onlcrly progression from clemetit to ehment, so that it was 
possible from the spi-ctra to arrange them in true order and even 
to foresee gaps. 'I'hc spectra are simi)lc and the relationship be¬ 
tween successive terms is unmistakable. The numbers indic¬ 
ative of the place of an element in the successional series are 
spoken of us atomic numbers. The unfilled gaps seem to l)c few. 
We have to rccogtiize 02 species of elements; of these only five 
are missing—numbers 43, 61, 75, 85, 87. 

These results arc a complete vindication of the policy long 
followed by (hemists of classifying the elements in accordance 
with the peruxlic law of MendeleefT. Tellurium, it had always 
been imsisted, must be placed in the oxygcn-suliihur scries, in ad¬ 
vance of iodine. Thi’ “ number ” assigned to tellurium is 52, 
which places it in advance of iodine (53), although the accepted 
atomic weights are i.'!7-.s and 126-02. Now that iodine is regarded 
as whole, it may .s.-ifely be preilicted thiit tellurium is a mixture 
of homologues; an infra-tellurium has yet to be discovered. In 
hke manner, cobalt has always been rtinked bi-fore niikel, al¬ 
though the atomic weights were against this order; the atomic 
numbers they have received (17 and 18) arc in accordance with 
this view. Recently Mr. Aston has obtained evidence that nickel 
has two constituents, one of mass 68, the other of mass 70; the 
intensity of the spectral lines are u])proximately as 2:1, in accord¬ 
ance with the atomic mass (68-68) hitherto a.ssigned to niikel. 

Assuming Moseley’s generalization to be correct and that our 
knowledge of elementary species is nearly complete, it is possible 
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to discuss the classification of the electro-primary sptcies with a 
far greater degree of certainty than heretofore. One fact is clear— 
that a periodic arrangement was never more justified; l.xmci\y 
this involved placing them in the order of the magnitude of their 
atomic weights and a sub-grouping under families; there was no 
means of determining whether or no unas.signed numbers were or 
were not those of missing elements. 

We are now on surer ground, as we may substitute atomic 
number—the integer indicative of place in the evolutionary 
series—for atomic weight; it were better perhaps to speak of this 
as the species number. In addition, we have to recognize the exis¬ 
tence, within some species at least, of sub-species or varieties dif¬ 
fering in atomic mass but in other respects, as a rule, so similar 
as to be indistinguishable except by special methods. These are 
the so-called isotopes. In the “ isotopic elements,” apparently, 
we are dealing with substances which are closely related in 
electronic structure, corresponding to the terms in a series of 
homologous organic compounds. 

No precise distinction can be drawn between the terms “ chem¬ 
ical ” and “ physical ”—the chemist has availed himself so fully 
of physical methods that he has made them his own and has 
difficulty in giving any precise meaning to the expression “ chem¬ 
ical property n.'vcrthele.ss, it has a clear connotation in his 
mind. The initial and secuntl terms of the great series of paraffin 
hydrocarbons, methane ((TI<) and ethane (CJTe), are, chem¬ 
ically speaking, identical; indeed this is true of the entire group, 
putting structure aside: the dilTerenccs are mainly physical—^in 
mass, molecular magnitude, density, boiling point, etc. 

In the accompanying table the electro-primaries arc classifieil 
"periodically,” in accordance with their "affinities.” It is a 
striking fact that when arranged in the order of their “ species 
numbers ” they fall into eight great families: but progresttion is 
not along a continuous spiral. When the 25th place is reached, 
there is a precipitate fall through 26, 27 and zS; the series is then 
continueil on the de.sccncling s[nral until a similar precipitate fall 
takes place at 4,t through 44, 45 and 46; again the progression is 
orderly until at 56 there is an astounding drop to 70; after a short 
interval, at 75 there is another fall similar to the first and second; 
during the remtiining interval, progress is uniformly on the spiral. 
The species numbers, in some cases at least, serve but to iinlicatc 
pockets in which homologues may be stored. 

The view which was coming into favour in mat involves but 
an extension of the often discussed century-old hyiiothcsis of 
I’rout, th.at the elements are all multiples of hydrogen. It has 
long been held that the ratio of hydrogen to o.xygcn is i-ooS:t6, 
not 1:16; not only is this confirme<i by Aston's observations but 
his measurements seem to justify the conclusion that integral 
values are to be assigned to .all the electro-primaries other 
than hydrogen (cf. Aston, Jour. Chem. Soc., 1021). It is also a 
striking fart that no evidence of the existence of variants has 
been obtained in respect of species the determined at omic weight 
of which is not an integral value within the probable limits of 
error. Thus no cvi<lence of the existence of variants is forth¬ 
coming in the case of helium, carbon, nitrogen, o.\ygen, fluorine, 
sodium, i)hosi)horus and sulphur; but lithium, boron, neon, mag¬ 
nesium, silicon and chlorine are each to be regarded as a mixture 
of one or more varieties of a single species. The absolute ilepart- 
ure, however, from a whole number is no greater for lithium 
(6-04) than for sulphur (32-06), though in the latter case the 
difference is a much smaller i)roportion of the whole: suljffiur is 
evidently a material to be further studied from this point of view. 

The extent to which the accepted “ atomic weight ” differs 
from a whole number is no indication apparently of the values of 
which it is an integration. Thus lithium (6-04) appears to con¬ 
sist mainly of a constituent of mass 7 with only a small proportion 
of one of mass 6; liut bromine (7<)()2) is a mixture in nearly eciual 
proportions of v/btejn^p of ma.ss yt) and 81; still more remarkable 
is the composition of mercury (200-6), which appears to consist of 
6 variants differing 4 n muss from 107 to 204: krypton and xenon 
are of like complexity. Apparently the weights of separate 
species do not overlap. That phosphorus should be without 
variants and of mass 31 is remarkable, in view of the difference 


of 16 units between many of the superposed terms in the first 
and second lines of the table—it would have been less .surprising 
had it proved to be a mixture of units of mass 30 and 32. 

The table has other noteworthy features. The members of 
each of the three metallic triads, on the short precipice faces at 
the right of the table, might be placed in line and the arrange¬ 
ment would have the advantage of bringing out the homology 
between their corresponding successive terms Fe, Ru, Os; Co, 
Rh, Ir; Ni, Pd, Pt. The arrangement has the advantage of being 
parallel with that which must be adopted in the case of the great 
group of rare-earth jirimaries—these cannot be entered across the 
table—if this is, in any way, to be a picture of the homologies 
manife.st among the primaries. Maybe when this rare-earth 
group is fully studied, rhythmic variations such as arc apparent 
in the three groups of triads will also be made obvious. It is 
noteworthy that, of the five presumed missing links in the record, 
two occur above the platinum triads in i>ositions similar to that 
manganese has at the head of the iron triad; the third absentee 
may presumably also belong to the same great family and may 
well be a radio-active halogen. The fourth g,ap is in the rare- 
earth scries; the fifth is in the radio-active region. 

The classification of Cu, Ag, Au along with the alkali metals, 
still more that of the iron and platinum triads along with the 
halogens, m.ay well seem peculiar; but in comparison with the as¬ 
tounding dilTerence in iiroperties between radium (a metal) ami 
the emanalion from it (a very volatile inert gas) the differences 
arc not surprising. We may well be dealing with collaterals. 

The arrangement is comparable with that of hydrocarbons in 
great families under the emr>iriciil symbols CnHai-f-j, C„Hj„, 
CiiTIjn—2, or in a series and in that formed by benzene, najihtha- 
Icnc and anthracene. In the CnIUn scries, for example, the 
unstituratcxl ethenoid, hexene, is included together with the sat¬ 
urated hc.\amethylenc (hexahydrobenzene). Penzenc it.self is 
usually non-valent but mayact asa<ly.a(i,tetradorhexad. Hither¬ 
to .such variations ai)peared to be striking when observed among 
the “ elements ”; now that these are proved to be stru< turally 
complex, we may look forward to the explanation of their func¬ 
tional and physical pcculiarit ics as consequences of st ruct ure, pre¬ 
cisely as in the ease of orgtinie compounds: why some arc metals, 
others non-metals; why some metals arc good and others bail 
conductors of electricity; why some siiecies are coloured, others 
colourless; w'hy some species, notwithstanding their great tttass, 
are so remarkably volatile—for examide, mercury tind, most 
.strange of all, the "emanation” from radium—as in organic- 
compounds variation in volatility corresponds very nearly with 
th.-it of mass. Light may also be thrown upon the special i)rop 
erties of compounds such tis carbonic oxide and nitric oxide. 

As the interest attaching to the correlation of function with inter¬ 
nal structure is now so great, attention may be calk-d to a few special 
cases in w-hieh the structure may be supposotl to alter. 

A phenomenon which ha.s attraeteri great attention, in carbon 
compounds, is that r>f metameric (isodynamic) change, one of the 
c-hrliest and most interesting ca.ses nl)serveri lieing that of ethylir 
acc-toacctatc, wlucli, according to circumstances, functions in iwo 
distinct ways, in correspondence with either the one or the other of 
the two formulai-—CHj.C'O.C OOLt or C'll-j. C'(f)II).C'Of)Et. It 
has often bt-en supposerl tliat these are but two recipnx-al forms and 
that the molecule is subject to constant, spontaTieous, oscillatory 
change; the evi lence is convincing, however, that like all other ca.ses 
of chemical change, the alteration is the nuterrme of a more eomi)lex, 
reversible pnx-ess eondilioncd l>y a condurting impurity. Thn.s 
rH,.C().COOEt-l-Hxtqr.\,.C:X(OH).a)OIii r; CHo ; C(0H).C- 
OOEt-f-HX. The two forms h.ave been isolated and their stalnlily 
shown to he a question of purity. 

That alterations take plaee in internal electronic structure in 
simple eoni|Knmds and even in " elementary " materials is almady 
rlear Water affords one of the most .striking examples, in the sudden 
large increase in volume which it uiidcrgocs on conversion into icc. 
Assuming that tlic molecules are close [raeke-d in erx slals, the increase 
cannot well Ik- snpposeri to be due to their arrangement in any 
"oiien " form in ice. Can it lie supposed tliat tlie electronic .systems 
"expand "in some way? What is most striking is the suddenne.ss 
with which the rhange takes place, at a definite temperature or 
nearly so—for there is evidence tliat iee is present in water above 
the freezing point and also that ice contains water. 

Evidence of “ internal " structural change in elctnenlary materials 
is to be found jierhaps in the peculiar manner in which their heat- 
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Diagram showing periodic varinlions of heat capacity and aiomie volumi;. 


ahsorliing capacity is dependent upon teniperalure. TIic amount of 
fieat absorbed, by aloinie proportions of a majority of tile primaries, 
when their Icmiieratiire is raised througli a given interval, it is well 
known, is nearly a constant tiuantity over a wide range of tem|Mira- 
turc;only in the spcctlically non-nietallic elements, silicon, lieryliium, 
boron and carbon, is the deixirture from this “ rule " at all con- 
biderablc; and in the case of these, as the temiwratiirc is raised, the 
heal capacity inercases, until towards 1,000° their behaviour 
aiiproximates to that of the metals. It was long supixweil, in fact, 
that there was a general tendency for the atomic heats to converge 
towards a constatit value as the temperature was raised and to 
diverge as the tempentture w.is lowered. Taking into account 
tile fact that metals generally appear to be of simple molecular com¬ 
position eom|gired with the non-met.nls, it w.is not improbable that 
the difTerenees were, in the main, dirferences due. to molecular com¬ 
plexity: recent determinations of speiific heat at the very low tem- 
jierature of liquid hydrogen (so” absolute), by Sir James Dewar, 
nave brought to light, however, the surprising fact that he.it cajiacity 
is subject to periodic variation, much as tile volume occupied by 
atomic proportions varies even at ordinary temperatures. The two 
lirupertics are contrasted in the accompamdug diagram. 

'Ihe striking fact is brought out in this diagram th.at whilst 
the chemically most active metallic elements (the alkali met.ils) 
are but litih; alTtx'tnrl, the best delined metals diminish in hcat- 
alisorbing (lOwcr to a very marked extent. 

The values deduced with the aid of ordinary materials, cs[)ecially 
in the solid st.nte, cannot be reganled as “ atomic ” in any pro|xT 
sense of the term, as they arc of dilTerent degrix's of molecular eom- 
jile.xity and the molecular eonmiexity varies considerably with 
temperature. Thus a large nunilier of the met.als aptx'ar to have 
moiuitomic molecules, whilst there is reason to believe that those of 
the noa-mel.dlic elenwnts, carlion espeidally, are <)f considerable 
complexity; but even in the case of the elements having nionatomic 
mohx'ules, internioleeular alTinity Is subji'ct to great variation, txdng 
slight for example in meretiry but consideralilc in the case of metals 
such as gokl, silver ami copjair. In a conijdete theory of atomic 
structure, all these variations must be taken into account. 

The correlation of molecular slrticturc with function, in the 
carbon compounds, ha.s been carried so far that the chemist has 
entire confidence in his conchisions—liecaiise of the large number 
of instances in which a 1 oniparison of fact witli Iiypothcsis can be 
made. The assumptions involved are few and it is more than re¬ 
markable that it should have been pos.siblc to erect so vast and 
complex a sysl cm upon so simple a foundation. The struclur.al 
formulae of organic chemistry arc to be regarded, however, main¬ 
ly as condensed symbolic cxprc.ssions, indicativ'e of the general 
arrangement of the constituent radicles and of the functional 
behaviour of the compoumls represented, not its absolute expres¬ 
sions of structure; indeed, it is becoming dear that the conven¬ 
tions which have hitherto sufficed should be modified in certain 
particulars to give fuller symbolic expression to the ascertained 
facts and to render the formulae more nearly a reprasenttition of 
the molecular archilcrture. In the case of the compounds of 
elements other than carbon, valid methtxls of determining struc¬ 
ture arc yet to be devised. It is surprising, to take an example, 
that we have no clear conception of the atomic arrangement of 
so simple and important a substance as sulphuric acid, HaSO^. 


New methods of promise are coming into use, and it is to be 
expected that much will he learnl, especially by the study of the 
internal structure of crystalline solids, by crystallographic (geo¬ 
metric) mcthotls and by means of X-rays—a field of inquiry 
opened up by Laue and then by the Braggs and others. 

Frankland’s original conception that the carbon atom has four 
affinities .still holds the field. In modern times, it has been am- 
plifieil by the introduction of space conceptions and the use of 
the tetrahedron as a motlcl of the atom; in this way greater 
precision has been arrived at because of the limitations which 
are intro<hicc<l. I’erhajis the most important outcome of the hy¬ 
pothesis is, that whenever—but in no other ca.sc—a system is 
formed in which a single ctirbon atom is associated with four dif¬ 
ferent unit systems, the complex may exist in two like a.symme- 
Iric forms (of opixjsite charat ter), distinguished by their power 
of influencing plane polarized light in opposite directions. 

This conception of the carbon atom is entirely justified by the 
results of the analysi.s of the internal structure of the diamond by 
means of X-niys, carried out by Sir Williiim Bragg and his son 
W. L.Br.agg. The arrangement of the carbon atoms is such that 
every atom is the centre of gravity of four others .arranged around 
it in totrahcilral fashion. Apitarently there arc definite sub-ccn- 
tres of force on the outskirts of an atom; in the carbon atom of 
which the liiamoiid is compo.sed, there is evidence of four such 
siili-centrcs arranged symmetrically—that is to say tetrahe- 
drally. The atoms in the diamond form two sets; in each set the 
individual atoms present the same orientation and constitute a 
cubic spacc-latticc, but the orientations of the two sets are oppo¬ 
site. The effect of this difference is mirrored in the X-ra> spec¬ 
trum. This conclusion of the physicist is a complete justification 
of the views long heltl by chemists that the carbon atom has di- 
rcctcfl valencies and may give rise to asymmetric structures. 

In the Bragg model of the diamond, although they are united 
similarly and symmetriciilly, in all four directions of trigonal 
a.\es, the carbon atoms can be allotted to similar sets of six, in 
each of which the individual atoms arc united in the manner pic¬ 
tured by the chemist in the symbol of hcxamethylene. 


0 


CH. 

CHi 


Although, in the diamond, the carbon atom is the physical unit 
or molecule, the molecule may equally well be regarded as inde¬ 
terminate, indeed as colerminate with the mass, as the constitu¬ 
ent units arc uniformly related. As influencing our views as to 
the manner in which solids act in solutions and attract molecules 
of their own kind, it should be noted that each carbon atom at 
the exposed surface of the diamond mass has an aflinity free. 
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Chemists have generally assumed that contiguous carbon 
atoms may be united in three ways, cither by single affinities or 
by two affinities or by three affinities, leaving three, two or a 
single affinity free to unite with other radicles, thus— 


; c ■ c; : c : c: • c ; c • 

Paraffinoid. Ethenoid. Accf(yl)cnoid. 


Accordingly in van’t Hoff’s spatial formulae, the two tetra- 
hedra are shown united cither (i) by two apices, or (2) edge 
to edge, or (3) face to face. The three forms of union have all 
been regarded as possible—in spile of the fact, that the assump¬ 
tion is made, that the four affinities of the carbon atom are exer¬ 
cised in the direction of four lines drawn from the eenlre of mass 
through the apices. It has been assumed that the affinities be¬ 
come more or less bent or stressed—as in von liacyer’s wcU- 
known hypothesis: hence the instability and attractive power of 
the so-called unsaturated eompound.s. In effect the existetiee 
of a difficulty has been recognized but met liy a eompromise. 

The oidy ijosilive evidence brought forward in disproof of 
Frankland’s contention that two atoms may be united by more 
than single affinities, and that when each has several affinities 
not engaged by other raiiiiles they mutually satisfy each other, 
is that advanced by Julius Thomsen in the fourth volume of his 
celebrated 'J'liermochemischc Unicrsuclitingen. Thomsen argued, 
from his thermo-chemical data, that in ethenoid and still more in 
acetenoid compounds, 1 he bond of union was weaker, not stronger, 
than that in the equivalent partiflinoid eom[>ound. He also 
maintained that the oxygen atom was not hehl by two affinities 
in keto—(CO) compounds; and he even threw doubt on the 
formulae assigned to ethylene oxide. Of late years, the chemist’s 
peace of mind has been di.sturbed, and a suspicion created that 
all is not right with the symbolic system in use, by the <liscovery 
of unsaturaled compounds in which the existence of single free 
affinities must seemingly begranted; (lomberg’s Iriphenylmethyl, 
CfCelUls, being one of the most striking and compelling cases 
which no structural sophist has been able to exi)lain away. On 
paper it is all so ea.sy, and chemists hitherto have been satisfied to 
work on paper to draw plans with the aid of certain conventions; 
now the time is at hand to attempt the representation of our 
ideas in the soliil. There is reason to sup[X)se that the stu<ly 
of solid structure, by geometric and X-ray methods in combi¬ 
nation, may carry us over our difTieuliy. 

Conflict must arise of the difficulty of interpreting the evi¬ 
dence. This is true already in one very simple case—that of 
common salt. The interpretation put on the results of X-ray 
analysis is that the chlorine and sodium units are so phtced and 
so arranged relatively that there is no reason to believe in the 
existence of a molecular unit NaCl, within the mass. The chem¬ 
ist stamLs unconvinced before such a statement—he is not pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the cherished convictions of a lifetime, not 
being salisficil that the new method is one in which implicit faith 
may be iilaced--the more as it has been shown, in the imrallel 
case of potassium chloride, that a but slightly different arrange¬ 
ment of the units is required to give a geometrical structure, in 
entire harmony with all that is known of the geometrical and 
physical peculiarities of the crystal, involving no sacrifice of the' 
chemist’s view that the molecule KCl has separate existence 
(sec Barlow, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1014). 

An attempt has been made, in recent years, to correlate out¬ 
ward form or crystalline structure with internal molecular struc¬ 
ture, based upon the conceiJtion introduced by Barlow and Tope, 
that, in the case at least of the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxy¬ 
gen and nitrogen, the volume occuiiied by the atom, in any given 
comi>ound under given conditions, is iiroportional to its valency, 
and that, when changes are effected in a molecule, the ratio 
is maintained constant although the actual volume may be 
changed. Taking iifto account the extraordinary number and 
variety of the compounds of these four elements, their markc<l 
stability and the ease with which interchanges can be effected 
within the molecules, this conclusion is all but unavoidable; but 
the solid models bhilt up of spheres of volume i, 2, 3 and 4, in 
accordance with such a valency-volume concejition, have not 
answered^iiiii^ation. A simple modification is possible, how¬ 


ever, which is of promise. If a single unit sphere be taken to rep¬ 
resent nn atom of unit valency, such as hydrogen, atoms which 
are either di- or tri- or tctra-valent (oxygen, nitrogen, carbon) 
may be represented by models composed respectively of two, 
three, and four such spheres in close contact (of. Barlow, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1914, qi-i6). Such comitlexes ran be made into 
close-packed unlimited assemblages throughout wliich each 
sphere is in contact wdth 12 surrounding spheres; no such uni¬ 
formity can be attaincri if the spheres differ in volume. 

The adoption of the method indicated has important conse¬ 
quences. In the r.xse of carbon, the atom is represented by four 
unit spheres the centres of which lie at the four corners of a regu¬ 
lar tetrahedron. 'I'he four hollows on the four faces corresiiond- 
ing to the tetrahedron faces may he regarded each as the seat of 
an affinity; the union of two carbon atoms by single affinities, 
therefore, is to be represented by clo.sely approximating two tet¬ 
rahedral groufis face to face, so that the three spheres of a face 
of the one tetrahedron key into the three hollows between three 
spheres of the opposed face of the other; the two atoms are there¬ 
by oppositely oriented. 'I’he eight .sphere centres of the complex 
thus formed mark the angles of a regular rhombohe<lron, the 
shorter face-diagonals of which equal the edges. If two spheres 
representing an oxygen atom be attached to one of the faces, in 
continuation of the two lines of spheres forming a fare, the model 
may be taken as that of ethylene oxide and it has the peculiarity 
that, whilst the twin oxygen .spheres fare the hollow in one of the 
two carbon pyramids, only one of them touches the other r.arbon 
pyramid at one of its apices. The condition is much that sug¬ 
gested by Julius 'Thomsen—certainly one of unsaturation. Such 
models can be made into clo.se-f)a< ke<l assemblages of any dimen¬ 
sions, which is not the rase when the models used are single 
spheres of vitiying volume. The adojjtion of such models has 
important consequences. In the ca.se of carbon, the atom is 
represented by four unit-spheres piled in a jiyramid. I'lic four 
hollows on the four faces of the pyramid may be regarde<l each 
as the “ scat ” of an affinity: the union of two carbon atoms by 
single affinities, therefore, is to be represented by a))proximating 
two pyramids, face to face, rotating slightly, so that the three 
spheres of a face of the one tetrahe<lron fall into the hollows be¬ 
tween the three spheres of the oj'posed face of the other; this is 
equivalent to Setting one of the pyramids on its base and inter¬ 
locking it with the second pyramid placed up.side down. 

'The van’t Hoff school has always as.sumed that the affinities 
act from the apices of the tetrahedra and have not taken the 
consequences of close-packing into account. One deduction from 
their assumption has been that single united carbon atom*,are 
free to rotate—but this is not in accordance with the facts. To 
take only the case of the aldhexose sugars, of the form COH. 
(CH.0H)4. CH2.OII. The four Oil units in, the four (CHOH) 
groups can be arranged relatively to the two terminal groups in 
eight different positions and each of the forms has its optical 
oi)i)osite. Fourteen of the sixteen compounds there foreshad¬ 
owed are known and are stable .substances. There must be at 
least one configuration of princijial stability in such a system 
and if singly bound carbon atoms were free to rotate, a tendency 
to pass into this stable form should be in evidence. Nothing of 
the kind is observed; on the contrary, when change takes place 
it is confined to the part of the system that is directly attacked. 
The tetra-sphere mo<lelof the carbon atom does serve to bring 
out a certain face-grip between the two united carboti atoms. 

By placing tetra-siiheres together, in faro contact, in the man¬ 
ner described, endless chains may be formed and it is conceivable 
that the carbon atoms in the paraffinoid hydrocarbons are ar¬ 
ranged in rectilinear columns presenting similar parallel sections. 
It is, however, possible that, under some conditions at least, a» 
in the hexose sugars, there may be a tendency to form condensed 
systems or rings; peruharities in the optical behaviour of com¬ 
pounds containing paraffinoid side chains have been noticed 
which seem to favour such a conclusion, change proceeding 
regularly and uniformly, from atom to atom, as the chain is in¬ 
creased in length but a different peculiar value is observed at 
the fifth carbon atom and at each subsequent fifth atom. It is 
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to be expected that light will be thrown on problems of this order 
by studies, such as those Langmuir has initiated, of the space 
occupied by the molecules in liquid films. 

The tetra-sphercs may be arranged in sheets in any desired 
numbers, but from such sheets hexagonal blocks may be dissected 
out, consisting of six tctra-spheres arranged as in benzene, three 
base downwards and three base upwards, linked in a six-ring 
system. If to one such segment, six unit-spheres rcpreiJcnting 
six hydrogen atoms be so added that they occupy the six hollows 
in the six exposed faces of the six tctra-spheres round the i)e- 
riphery of the model, a model of the benzene molecule is produced. 
The structure is only two layers high but tlie hydrogtm atoms 
form a separate central chaplet, owing to their position in the 
hollows at the waist of the system. To pack benzene units to¬ 
gether, it is necessary to displace the hydrogen .spheres slightly 
from their central position, so as to bring half of them into the 
one and half into the other outer layer of carl)on unit-3[)heres. 
The operation is symbolic of the change involved in the pas¬ 
sage of benzene from the liquid into the crystalline state. 

The configuration of the benzene model thus contract ed is that 
of two superposed triangles, each side having five spheres, the 
three corners being occupied each by a hydrogen sphere, the 
remaining si>ace by unit carbon splicres. 'I'hc two su[>crposed 
triangles are in reversed positions, the apex of one falling ujxjn 
the base of the other, whilst the rari)on units of the u|>per layer 
fall into the hollows hetween those of the lower layer. The miHlcl 
is therefore hexagonal in outline with sloping sides. 

A feature in the model is llic presence both tU the upper and 
lower surface of three unsatisfied “ Cirrbon faces.” Benzene, in 
other words, is to be pictured as possessed of a bundle of three 
unsatisfied atrinilics at each free surface: itu'se correspond to the 
six afliuilies directed inwards in the centric formula. 

It is easy to construct models of benzene derivatives, pro¬ 
ceeding on similar lines. A mailer of interest to be mentioned, 
in this connexion, is the fact that, in close-packing the units, they 
cannot generally be arranged side by side but contiguous units 
must be made to differ in level by one layer in order to secure a 
111; the mass therefore has a stepped surface; half its constituent 
molecular units range higher liy the thickness of a layer than 
those of the other half, the two sets inlorpenelrating. In a num¬ 
ber of cases it has been found that the data deduced directly 
by geometrical metboils from these models, taking into account 
the recorded characteristics of the compounds dealt with, are in 
practical agreement with the crystallographic data. 

Spheres arc used in the ron.struction of the models as a con¬ 
venient means of .showing the relative situations in space of the 
hypothetical constiluciU sub-centres of force referred to; these will 
present homogeneous symmetrical repetition such as is charac¬ 
teristic of cryst.dline structure. It is not intended, however, to 
suggest any dillerence in projK-rlies between the space contained 
within the s[)heres and that occuijying tlu: inlerstices between 
them. Indeed, but for the greater mechanical dilTicultics involved, 
a partitioning of space into identical cells of regular dodccatiedral 
form would with profit take the jilacc of a closi-st jraikcd assem¬ 
blage of equal spheres of the cubic system of symmetry. 

Barlow has succceiled in partitioning space into similar plane¬ 
faced cells, each having i,? faces, according to hemihcdral cubic 
symmetry; he contends that, if pairs of the cells are symmetri¬ 
cally chosen to represent the molecules of potassium chloride, the 
arrangement of the pairs completely matches the crystal form; 
he points out that this highly symmetrical arrangement is de¬ 
rived, by a very simple modification, from the interpenetrated 
face-centered lattices assigned by the Braggs to the crystal in 
question. In a number of cases it has been found that the data 
(ieduced directly by geometrical methods from these models, 
tatting into account the recorded characteristics of the com¬ 
pounds dealt with, are in agreement with the crystallographic 
data to an extent well within the ordinary errors of measurement. 

Necessarily, s[)hereB arc only suitable for the purpose of hand 
demonstrations. In developing the crystallographic forms, the 
compression the spheres undergo has to be taken into account. 
The simplest form of close-packing would involve their compres- 
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Sion into dodecahedral cells; but both 13- ac ^ po- 

units are also possible. The crystaJJographic pecuoa 


units are also possible. Xlie ^ thfi aSSVniptiOO 

tassium chloride may be completely matched Otl to 
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that the KCl unit is formed of two such cells. 

If, as argued, carbon atoms cannot be united by more 
single aflinities, ethylene and still more acetylene are truly un- 
saturated and the conventional .symbols C:C and C:C are to be 
read as implying merely certain degrees of unsaturalion. 

It is a logical consequence of the same conclusion, that only 
one form of carbon can exist—the diamond. If so, graphite and 
charcoal are not composed of allotropes of carbon! 'J’he elemen¬ 
tary nature of the prime conslituents of these materials may be 
questioned on various grounds. Sir (diaries Parsons, who has 
carried out an extended inquiry with the object of producing 
diamond, has thus far been unable to satisfy himself that it can 
be obtained by artilicial means: he is incMned to think that the 
crystals obtained by Sir William Crookes may not have been 
diamond but perhaps silicon compounds of the carborundum 
type. Diamonds are found in volcanic vents and it is conceivable 
that they have been formed under transcendental conditions, 
which cannot now be rcaUzed. If allotropes, the two forms 
should be in equilibrium: as graphite has the higher heat of 
combustion, the jiroduction of graphite alone, without diamond, 
at high temperatures i.s remarkable to say the least, particularly 
in view of the behaviour of ])hosphorus. Grapliitc. apparently, 
however produced, always contains hydrogen. Most striking also 
is the whiteness and liardness oi diamond and its resistance to all 
chemical agents, when contrasted with the blackness and soft¬ 
ness of graphite and the amor].)hous carbons and the readiness 
with which these are oxidized. The conversion of the diamond 
into graphite (?), when it is bombarded by the cathode dis¬ 
charge, is very superficial and may well be due to the interven¬ 
tion of the trace of water which is necessarily present in any 
vacuum tube through which a discharge passes. 

Lastly, the black colour of graphite and the charcoals is an 
indication of a complex ethenoid or it were better said ben- 
zenoid structure, such as the heaviest hydrocarbons are known 
to possess. The production oi mellitic or benzenehexacarboxylic 
acid, Co(C001I)r., when rhareoal is oxidized, may be regarded 
as proof that, in charcoal, there is a nucleus in which a benzenoid 
system of carbon atoms is surrounded by several similar systems, 
and it is conccivalilc that, fringing these, there may be others. 
The stability of such a system, the maintenance of the benzenoid 
structure, might be secured by the addition of a few hydrogen 
atoms at the periphery, wliich would disturb the symmetry suf¬ 
ficiently to modify the electronic orbits and break up the dia¬ 
mond arrangement. 

If the carlion atoms in diamond are in paraffinoid arrangement, 
the projicrties would be uniform throughout the mass, and the 
hardness of diamond may be supposed to be due to the manner 
in which every internally saturated atom is combined with four 
others: this explanation may be extended to carborundum, silicon 
being the analogue of carbon. In the benzenoid system of 
graphite, contiguous benzene units would perhaps be more firmly 
imited than the superposed layers of the complexes: hence its 
softness and the readiness with which it is split into thin layers. 

If valid deductions may be drawn from models such as have 
been ilescribed, it would seem probable that no structural altera¬ 
tion—in the ordinary sense of the term—is involved in the pro¬ 
duction of unsaluralcd compounds. In the case of the formation 
of quinone, for example, it is customary to suppose that not only 
are two atoms of hydrogen withdrawn from quinol but that the 
two oxygen atoms from which they are taken away become 
doubly united with the benzene system and that this is coinci- 
dcntly changed in structure:— 

OH 


0 0 


The model suffers no such change: only the molecular units need 
to be rearranged to make good the withdrawals. The changes 
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must be in some of the electronic systems within the mole¬ 
cules; obviously, when the oxygen in no way has its attention en¬ 
gaged by hydrogen, its influence must in some way be felt more 
in the neighbouring carbon system; these, however, are dynamic 
changes, not evidi nt in a model. The limitation is one to which 
our structural formulae have always been subject. 

Whatever be the distribution of aliiiiity in the carbon atom, in 
compounds it appears to be greatly motLilied, so tliat structural 
models, like structural formulae, must be interpreted with cau¬ 
tion. To take a simple case, the cliange from benzene to hexa- 
methylcne seems to involve merely the addition of six more 
hydrogen atoms at the pcri|)hcry, not the direct neutralization 
of the two .sets of three aflinities at the free carbon surfaces;. 

This pulling down of the affinities into two planes seems to be 
a general rule. Mr. Barlow finds, for example, that the model of 
tartaric acid constructed on this principle is in absolute accord 
with the crystallographic peculiarities of the ticid. 

Fig. 7 shows front and back views of t he arrangement of the 
units in gluco.se, CcHijO#. The carbon units may be distin¬ 
guished without difficulty as the grey spheres, the cross denoting 
the position of the pyramidal apices; the white spheres are the 
hydrogen units; the twin dark spheres the oxygen atoms. Each 
layer consists of a succession of rows of four .spheres. The free 
carbon area is of considerable extent at both surfaces; it will be 
obvious that, if some degree of residual afl’inity were exercised 
over these areas, successive layers of molecules might well be 
attracted into position, if once a single layer were deposited, as 
in crystallization. 
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I'ront and Bark Views of the Arrangement of Units in Glucose. 

(From Journal of the Society of Arts, Seiit. 12 1919.) 

Chemical Change: Dcturminant and CtiUilysl. —Although the 
subject of chemical change has been much discussetl of late years, 
the chief advance has been in the attention paid to catalysts, 
which have acquired popularity owing to their use in a number 
of industrial processes. Although it is recognized that often 
some determining agent is required to condition an interaction, 
and the feeling is widespread that this is more generally t rue than 
has been supposed, the primary conditions of chemical change 
are seldom .set forth; seldom is the practice departed from of 
using simple equations in which thetwoagentsandtheresultants 
alone appear, the need of a third substance being left out of ac¬ 
count and unindicated. 

The determining process is spoken of wit h increasing frequency 
as catalysis, the supposeil agent being termed the catalyst. The 
conception was introduced by the great Berzelius in 1835, and 
was applied by him to such diverse changes as the hydrolysis of 
starch by acids and also by diast asc; the oxidation of various sub¬ 
stances in presence of plat inum, especially when used in the finely 
divided state (platinum black); an<l the formation of ether from 
alcohol by means of sulphuric acid. Berzelius drew no distinc¬ 
tion between interactions in solution and those in which solids 
such as platinum were involved. It is clear that he took an elec¬ 
tro-chemical view of the process—his opinion being that the 
office of the catalyst is to awaken slumbering affinities through its 
presence and to determine a greater electro-chemical neutraliza¬ 
tion; probably no one has been nearer to our modern conceirtion. 
Whether he had been in any way influenced by Faraday’s electro¬ 
chemical researches of i83.i-4 is not clear. 


Now that it is so generally admitted that Faraday’s dictum is 
to be accepted, that ordinary chemical affinity is a consequence 
of the electrical attractions of the particles of different kinds of 
matter and that the forces termed chemical affinity and electri¬ 
city are one and the same, it may be asserted, as a necessary co¬ 
rollary, that the conditions which determine chemical action are 
those which determine electrolytic action. 

Speaking generally, it may be affirmed that two substances 
cannot interact; a third must be present to determine the neres- 
sarj' slope of potential and flux of current. '1 bus zinc, whether 
highly purified or amalgamated, is all but unattatked by an arid, 
and it is logical to assert that, if pure, it would be unattacked; 
when coupled with an electro-negative inert conductor, it is 
dissolved, indeed, very rajiidly, if the resistance in circuit be 
small. Or to condition attack, a depolarizer may be used, as in 
the case of cofiper, for example, which readily dissolves in dilute 
sulphuric acid in the jiresiTice of oxygen. 

The rule appears t o be that the three necessary factors must be 
conjoined in a conducting circuit; one of them must be an elec- 
trol3dc; one of the remaining two and the electrolyte must be 
substances that can interact; the third may or may not take part 
in thechemical interchange—if it takes part, by acting as a depo¬ 
larizer, it adds to the effic iency of the change, raising the elect ro- 
motive force. Brereton Baker, in the course of his refined 
studies on the influence of water as a determinant of chemical 
change, has given abundant proof of the accuracy of the above¬ 
given definition, particularly by showing that a mixt ure of hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen cannot be fired, even in presence of water; and 
that interaction takes place only when an impurity is present, 
which impurity, together with the water, forms an electrolyte. 
A trace of ac id suffices. 

Years before this result was obtained, it was possible to pre¬ 
dict that water alotie would not condition the interaction of hy¬ 
drogen and oxygen—because it was not an electrolyte. It is true 
that this contention is not generally admitted—it is held that 
water per se has a slight conductivity; but this conclusion in¬ 
volves the unjustified assumption that Kohlrausch dealt with 
pure water and that the minimal conductivity vhich he observed 
was an intrinsic property of water. The course followed by Kohl¬ 
rausch in purifying water, how'cver, involving as it did nothing 
more than distillation within closed glass tubes, was by no means 
a refined one from our mcxlcrn [mint of view; to tissume that he 
had reached finality is absurd: it is impossible to obtain a vessel 
without surface iinjiurity which is not open to attack; access of 
atmospheric impurity cannot be entirely prevented;further, some 
form of elect rode must be used; jiurc water, therefore, will ever 
remain an ideal, and whilst it is logical to extend the curve repre¬ 
senting the loss of conducting power, as the impurity is reduced, 
to zero origin, on no theoretical grounds arc we called on to be¬ 
lieve that it should come to rest short of this jioint. 

Especially is this the case, in view of the conclusion of the dis- 
sociationist school, that in aqueous .solutions the dissolved sub¬ 
stance is alone resolved into its ions: muriatic acid, for example, 
is assumed to be a mixture of undis.soriatcd molecules of water 
with the .separated ions, II and Cl. linfortunately, the modern 
chemist too often lacks feeling for his material, and, without 
sympathy, understanding is impossible. It is imj'ossible to put 
two so closely related and similar compounds ns water (HjO) 
and hydrogen chloride (IICl) on the diilercnt planes they neces¬ 
sarily occupy, if the one be regarded as all but entirely’ stable 
and the other as entirely unstable. 

That a profound chemical change takes place on bringing to¬ 
gether the two compounds, hydrogen chloride and water, is be- 
y’ond question. To regard the water as inert is impossible—if it 
were, the gas would not be so attracted as it is. Equations such 
as the following are not merely rational but necessary expressions 
in illustration of the changes that may occur:— 

HjO-f ClHt:;H: 0 ’ClHti;IbO 

rl 

The part played by water in activating hydrogen chloride may 
be compared with that of magnesium in (Irignard’s well-known 
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agent. No one assumes that in this agent alkyl and halogen arc 
present in the state of free ions—they are dissoriated but only 
in the sense that they arc .sejiarately held by the metal. The 
forces of residual affinity have been entirely disregarded by the 
dissodationist school; and not being prarti.scd chemists, knowing 
nothing of the organic side, they have left farts out of account. 
The implications in Longfellow’s lines, with reference to the sea— 
Onlv those wlio l)rave its dangers 
Understand its mystery— 

will ever be true and generally tipplicable. It is necessary to 
give this warning to the coming generation of workers. 

(jranted that the interaction, in the ettse of the formation of 
water from hydrogen and oxygen, be determined l)y the presence 
of an electrolyte (an acid impurity), is this to be thought of as 
the catalyst? Whal is ti catalyst? 

The definition of a catalyst which is generally current is that it 
is an agent which merely accelerates a change in being; but this 
is based upon the gratuitous assumiition th;it two pure sub¬ 
stances can interact. If this definition < ould be accepted, the .ac id 
impurity determining the rajiid interaction of hydrogen and 
oxygen when a mixturj is fire I miglit b ' call d the catalyst. 

The issue is not quit e so simple, however, since anol her tla.ss of 
activating agent has to be considered—namely the solid, such as 
platinum and the enzymes of natural occurrence. Hydrogen and 
o.xygen at once interact when brought itito contact with platinum 
black or with a “ clean ” jilatinura jilatc. Again, it is customary 
to think of the platinum only as t he determining agent; there can, 
however, be no doubt that, in this case also, the electrolyte mu.st 
be pre.scnt. It docs not seem probable tliat platinum in itself 
would form a conductin'' circuit with hydrogen and oxygen: if 
the two gases were con tensed at its surface even to the extent 
of being Uqui is, these would be non-conducting liquids. 

The probability of tliis view is cnhaiued when the nature of 
the process is taken into account and it is realized that the pri¬ 
mary interaction is not even that of hydrogen and o.xygen atoms 
but that, initially, the oxygen is converted into hydrogen perox¬ 
ide, acting as “ depolarizer ” in an electrolytic circuit, whilst the 
hydrogen is “ hydroxylated,” as shown in the following equation: 


IHO.H 

0 

HOH 


IllO. 

.11 

0 

11011 

. 


Hydrogen Electrolyte Oxygen Water Electrolyte Hydrogen Peroxide. 


In the next change, the hydrogen pero.xide acts as depolarizer, 
so that the reduction of the o.xygen molecule is affecte<l in two 
stages. According to I his view, the electrolyte is the determining 
agent, the platinum exercising oniy an accelerating iulluence— 
if the definition of a eataiy.st as an au'eleralor be retained, the 
platinum rattier than tlie acid is to be regarde<l as the catalyst. 

Two other cases may bo considered with advanl.age—(i) that 
of a ferrous salt in promoting oxidation by means of hydrogen 
peroxi le; (z) the hydrolytic ad ion of enzymes. Hydrogen 
peroxi Ic has little effect as an oxidizing agent and probably, if 
it could be used in pure solution.s, it wouid be without action; 
oxidation at once sets in on the a-.ldition of a trace of ferrous salt. 
I'amiliar cases are the liberation of iodine from io<li<Ies (rendered 
evident by the preseme of starch) and the oxidation of tartaric 
acid to dihydroxymaleic acid (rendered evident by the ap|)ear- 
anee of a violet colour on addition of excess of caustic soda). 
What is the function of the ferrous salt—is it of such a kind that 
it is to be ranked as a eataiy.st? Its function would seem to be 
rather that of carrying the peroxide into action through the 
formation of a perhydrol which can act as an electrolyte, thus:— 
^OH no /O.OH 

Fe^ -b = Fe + Oil, 

^s 04 H ho "^SO.H 

Ferrous sulphate. Hydrogen Ferrous sufiihate 
peroxide. perhydrol. 


The case of the enzymes is more complex. These are all of 
natural origin and c;in only be judged by their actions. It is 
desirable to confine the term to hydrolytic agents. 

Take the case of invertase, the enzyme present in ordinary 
yeast, which acts only on cane sugar and certain derivatives of 
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this sugar. Cane sugar is hydrolysed, more 01 less readily, by all 
acids, being converted into the two hexoses, giucose and fruc¬ 
tose;— 

CiaHrtOiid-OHj.HX *= CnllijOs-f-CalliaOj-f-HX. 

It is similarly affected by invertase acting in a solution which 
is only faintly acid. Taking into account the amount of change 
effected by a small amount of enzyme compared with that effected 
by a relatively large amount of even a strong acid, it is clear 
that the enzyme is far more active than is any acid per sc; it cer¬ 
tainly, therefore, can be regarded as an accelerator rather than 
as a determinant of change. 'I'he minute amount of acid which 
appears to be necessary may be regarded as active in the same 
w-ay that a trace of acid is active in determining the interaction 
of hyilrogcn and oxygen at a jilatinum surface. 

The essential differences between the two classes of agent, the 
acid and the enzyme, become obvious when the rates at which 
action proceeds are contrasted. In any interaction occurring in 
an aqueous solution, such as that in which cane sugar is hydro¬ 
lysed by an acid, so long as the solution be not loo concentrated, 
the disappearance of water may be disregarded, owing to the 
relatively small extent to which it is withdrawn—so that only a 
single changing substance need be considered. In such a case, 
the amount of change, during each successive interval of lime, is 
proportional to the amount of unchanged substance present. If 
say 10% disappear during the first period, 10% of the remainder 
will distippcar during each successive period, i.e. 10, y, 8-i, 7-29, 
during periods J, 2, 4, etc. The graph rcpiesenting the rate of 

change is a logarithmic or exponential curve. 

When cane sugar is hydro!\si'd by the enzyme invertase, the 
rate of change is of an entirely different order; within wide limits 
of concentration, well beyond the 5o‘’„ limit, equal amounts arc 
hy<lro!ysed in each .successive interval; the graph representative 
of the rate of change is, therefore, nearly a straight line. This be¬ 
haviour is characteristic of enzymes generally, though in many 
the rale is mtxlified fairly soon by the reversal of the change or 
otherwise. The stime behaviour is met with in solid catalysts, e.g. 
the reduction of the fatty oils and of unsaturated compounds 
such as ethylic cinnamate (C'cHi.CTT : CH.rO,Et) and anetho! 
(r6TL.C3lli.()(TI,i), by hj’drogen in presence of fineiy divided 
nickel. Such results catmot well be exjdained except by the con¬ 
centration of the interacting materials at the soli<! surface; as 
enzymes behave like nickid, they too must be thought of as 
acting in a similar way anti as merely .suspended in the liquid 
in which they are brought into aition. This explanation is 
rendered the more accei>tiible by the fact that enzymes will act 
even when suspended in alcohol, in which they certainly are 
in.solublc. It thus appears dcsirtdjle to confine " catalyst ” to 
particulate agents acting at surfaces of concentration, and to 
apply the term “determinant " to agents, such as ferrous sul¬ 
phate or acids, acting ur.der conditions of uniform distribution, 
in .solution. The determinant may be said to be required in all 
cases, Iwing the agent which constitutes the .solvent an electro¬ 
lyte. It is here assumed that no liquid per sc is an electrolyte, 
excluiling fused salts .is liquids. 

The assertion of the .Arrhenius school that water—pure water— 
is very slightly dissociated and that it can by itself determine 
some slight amount of change, is neither logical nor rational. 
Water is one of the mo.st jirotean of compounds .and has prop¬ 
erties which are altogether spcci.al. In considering the problems 
of particulate action, it is necessiiry that changes in water itself 
should he taken fully into account. Whilst it is admitted that 
water is a polymoriffious substance and that we are not justified 
in assigning the simple formula HjO to the molecule except it be 
in the st.ate of dry steam, there is no agreement ns to the consti¬ 
tution of the liquid or of ire. To avoid confusion, it is well to 
assign a special name to the simple molecule: hydrone, proposed 
by H. E. Armstrong, appears to be appropriate, most in accord¬ 
ance with its neutral ch.aracter and justified by analogy, its or¬ 
ganic analogue being the ketone acetone, OC(CHj).j. The passage 
of water through its three states is too commonly represented as 
a series of physical changes; actually there can be little doubt 
that a complex series of structural changes is involved. Accord- 
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iiig to Tamman, ice can exist in no less than six forms, depending 
on the conditions of pressure and temperature. No substance 
cun be studied better from the electronic standpoint. 

On the ground of analogy, the chemist ran foresee the exist¬ 
ence of an active Uydronnl and of a variety of neutral Hydroncs 
corresjronding to the paraflinoid poly methylenes, thus 


11,0 HtO.OII, 11,0; 


, H 

on 


H,0.011, 

Oil, 


HjO.OH, 

11,0.611, 


No valid methcal of determining the complexity of the mole¬ 
cules either of water or of ice i.s known; all that can be asserted 
is, that water es])ecially must be a mixture and that its compo¬ 
sition not only may but must be subject to con.siderable varia¬ 
tion as the temperature i.s changed or substances are dissolved 
in it. Whatever the composition of the mass, at the surface, the 
.simjrle molecule's of hydronc (OH,) must be jeresent in maxi¬ 
mum proportion; and this will al.so be the condition at the sur¬ 
face of solid particles suspended in an aqueous solution. 

As the most active solvent in water must be the hydrone mole¬ 
cules, in a solution in which fine panic les are susjiended the licpiid 
layer at the fluid-solid interface should be more concentrated 
than the general body of the solution. Hence the special activity 
of erixymes and other particulate agents: apart from any sjiccial 
attractive influence cxcreised by the .solid surface, the layer at 
the interface is likely to be .sjceeially active as a solvent. 

The enzymes, howev'er, exercise a selective activity which is 
altogether peculiar — each enzyme can induce the hydrolysis, if 
not of a single eompound, at most of a set of structurally similar 
compounds. Thus the enzyme urea.se will act only on urea. 
Invertase acts only on cane-sugar or derivatives of this sugar 
in which its special structure is retained and only an addition 
made to the molecule. 

In the case of glucose, a large number of romfcounds are 
formed by the introduction, in place of either the one or the 
other of two terminal hydrogen atoms, of .some ctquivalent grou]). 
Two .scries of glucosides are thus produced, known respectively 
as a- and ^-glucosides. An enzyme is present in yeast (malta-sc-) 
which will induce hydrolysis of all the a-glucosicles; the bitter- 
almond contains an enzyme which acts otdy on the^-cc>mi>ounds. 

The only possible explanation of this behaviour seems to be 
that the enzyme is structurally related to the: compound which it 
affccct.s, so that it actually fits upon it and gras[>s it, as it were. 
This view involves the further assumption that the specific 
agent of change is also carrie<l by the enzyme, as the amount 
of add which suffices to determine the exercise by the enzyme 
of its ma.xiraura activity is .so small that it .scarcely .seems prob¬ 
able tlnit the raind action is the coinseciuence of the mere con¬ 
centration of this iicid loget her with the hydrulyte at the surface 
of the enzyme; nor is such an assumjclioii comjcatible with the 
selective activity of enzyrne.s. Alore probable is it that an acid 
radicle is operative which the enzyme itself carries, this being 
in such a position that it is brought into pro.ximity with the 
attached molecule (the hydrolyte) at the point at which hydrol¬ 
ysis takes place—the .acid which i.s added serving to maintain 
this radicle free and also acting as the necessary electrolyte, 
as in the c,asc of platinum. 

It should be addeil that, although pl.atinum and similar 
catalysts are not structurally selective agents, their action is in 
some respects limite<l -as, howc\'i:r, is that of mo.st chemical 
agents. Thins, whilst hydrogen and oxygen interact at a platinum 
surface, a mixture of carbonic oxide with oxygen remains un- 
afTccted; indec<l, carbonic oxide interferes with the oxhlation of 
hydrogen in presence of platinum; this behaviour, however, is 
perhaps less a consequence of the lack of affinity of carbonic 
oxirle for platinum than of intrinsic peculiarities of the gas. 
Platinum and similar catalysts, especially nickel, have a very 
wide range of activity as hydrogenising agents. 

The question remains—how' is the action of platinum effected; 
is it merely a physietd eon(|pnsing agent or is it to be regarded as 
acting chemically? The view has long been held that it may 
combine with oxygen—if not with hydrogen—and that it pro¬ 
motes oxi<lation through the intermediate formation of an oxide. 


Recently, Willstatter nas shown that platinum and palladium 
are without action even as hydrogenising agents if they have 
been freed from oxygen. He advocates the view that a compound 
is formtsl, which is both hydride and peroxide, in which hydrogen 
is present in a more readily dissociable form than in the hydrides 
of the metals. Spongy platinum, prepared by reducing chloro- 
plalinic acid with formaldehyde in presence of caustic potash, 
may he deprived of oxygen by suspending it in glacial acetic acid 
and passing hydrogen through the liquid, either in the course of 
.to hours at almo.spherie temperature or in 8 hours at 50° to 60°. 
Such a product is insoluble in muriatic acid and docs not liberate 
iotline from an arid solution of potassium iodide; it will not 
condition the hydrogenation of benzene to hcxamethylene, etc., 
but aeriuires the j)Ower when shaken, during a short period, with 
air. During hydrogenation, the catalyst invariably becomes 
dcoxidizc'd by the action of the hydrogen and needs revivification 
by oxygen. W’iflstiittcr suggests that the melal is converted 

into either the peroxide I’t or the corresponding pcrhydrol 
l’t<Qi^^^ and that this is convertible into the hydride 
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O'OH 

OH 


By this assumjrtion, the activity of platinum in promoting 
oxidation is brought enlirely into line with that of ferrous sul- 
|)hale, which, it has been pointed out, is probably active as a 
pcrhydrol. Interesting light is also thrown on the hitherto 
enigmatic behaviour of haemoglobin, which combines direelly 
with oxygen, forming oxyhaemoglobin. by the fact that the 
oxidized platinum catalyst may be deprived of it.s ox.vgcn and 
rendered nearly inailivc by continuous exhau.stion with a high 
vacuum jminp, the means by which oxyhaemoglobin may be 
entirely deprived of oxygen; the parallel is made all the more 
remarkable liy the fart that the oxj gen may be elisiilaced from 
o.xyhaemoglobin by tarbonie oxide, which renders platinum 
inert toxvards hydrogen. Oxyhaemc>gl(ibin has a big molecule, 
as it is composed of a ))rolcin in a.s.s()( iation with hiicmatiii; if the 
oxygen be jm'setil in it, perliaps in rombinalion with the iron 
alom, in the form of pcrhydrol and it aels in the blood rorpu.selc 
as a jiarticulate agent, the remarkable oxidizing iiower of the 
blood may be reckoned among the a< lions jeromoted by catalysts. 

It is rustomary to regard haemoglobin as a “ colloid,” but 
in u.sing this term we are again in difficulty owing to the lack 
of a clear dc'finition of its precise romiolation. Latterly the word 
has been used almost as the synonym of the sl.ite of x-ery fine 
sub-division—any sidcstanee prc.senl in su.spension in a liquid in a 
x'ery finely dix'ided slate h:is been sjtoken ecf as a colloid. 

Originally this xvas not the: meaning associated with the term 
by Craliam, xx'ho introduced it and aiijdied it generally to gluc- 
liUo substances. He ajifiears to baxc thought of the colloid as 
soluble but .as merely opposite in the scale of solubility to the 
ordinary crystalline, more or less easilx' soluble substances of 
relatively loxv nioleeular xx'cighl—in fart, as a big, lumbering 
niolcrule, with slight affinity for the .solvent and therefore ready 
to separate from it in the pcelous or particulate form. Unfor¬ 
tunately, not only has the connotation of the term been altered 
but a ronfused language has groxx'ii up about the term xxhieh 
renders the consideration of the actixdly of sub.stanecs in the 
parlirular state siceciiilly diffieult. Uar worse, the attempt has 
been made to constitute so-e.-dled Colloid Chemistry a .sep.aratc 
disei|)linr, the designation being arbitrarily confined to sus¬ 
pensions of fine particles v.arytng from one thousandth (gi) to 
one millionth (nn) of a millimetre in diameter. 

If this definition be accepted, the “ colloids,” xvhen separated, 
in the particulate state, from solutions should function as cata¬ 
lysts under favourable conditions; and this ap[)t'ars likely to he 
true. One of the few cases apart from the action of enzymes— 
’^fhich arc selective catalysts—of a colloid having been shoxx’n to 
act specifically as a catalyst is in the [xroduction of hydrazine 
from ammonia, by the action of a hypochlorite, by Raschig’s 
method, an interaction which is promoted by the addition of glue, 
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the amount produced being thereby much increased. In this 
instance, the catalytic effect may well depend upon the inter¬ 
mediate formation of a protein chloramine. 

It is desirable here to call attention to certain peculiarities in 
the behaviour of enzymes which merit consideration in view of 
their action being that of particular agents. When submitted to 
the action of the enzyme urease—best used in the form of an 
extract of the soya bean—cxcording to the amount of enzyme 
used, urea, for example, is rapidly hydrolysed, at a diminishing 
rate as the action proceeds. Contrasting the effect on a solution 
of moderate strength with that on a concentrated solution, it is 
noteworthy that the amount changed is considcralffy lesis in the 
latter: thus in an experiment in which gramme-molecultir (6%) 
and live-gramme molecular (30";,) solutions were contrasted, 
at the end of 10 hours, the ratio of the amounts of acid rcquirecl 
to neutndize the ammonia formed was as 55 in the case of the 
stronger to 132 in that of the weaker solution. 

i’roof that the diminished activity of the enzyme is the con¬ 
sequence of the increase in the concentration is given by the 
observation that, if methylurea be, in part, substituted for urea, 
the amount of the latter hydrolysed is le.ss than in the absence 
of the methylurea. Methylurea is not in the least alTeeted by 
the enzyme, this being strictly selective in its action, attacking 
only urea, none of its derivatives. 

Special reference is made to these observations as showing 
that in the case of catalysts generally the conditions at the sur¬ 
face cannot be considered indeiiendcntly of those in the medium. 
It is, however, to be noted that, even in simple solutions, in the 
case of interactions taking place under the influenee only of 
determinants—in the absence of a catalyst, as defined in this 
article the rate of change is not proportional to the concentra¬ 
tion. This is seen at a glance on reference to the accompanying 
gra])h (fig. 3) representing results obtiiined on hydrolysing cane- 
sugar with nitric acid, the sugar being the only variable. Such 
variations are certainly clue to reciprocal variations in solvent and 
solute as the concentration is changed. 



F10. 3. 

Molecular Proportions of Sugar. 


It is known that absorbents take up relatively more of a sub¬ 
stance from dilute than from concentrated solutions. That the 
condition of “ water ” at a surface differs from that in the main 
body of the liquid seems al.so to follow from the observation 
that wet jcaiier does not stiffen until the temperature is reduced 
to —01° and that the water in a clay sphere clocs not freeze until 
—0-7“. The observation made by Adrian Brown and Tinkler, 
that when barley corns are steeped in a 50% solution of acetic 
acid, the absorbed liquid ultimately in equilibrium with that 
outside the com contains 80% of the acid, would seem to show 
that the “ water ” of the thin film distributed over the surfaces 
of the starch granules is more ac'tive than ordinary viuiter. Sub¬ 
stances so diverse and different from acetic acid as aniline and 
phenol behave in a similar way, accumulating in the capillary 
spaces. In the enzymes wliirh act on carbohydrates, not 
only is the rale of change diminished by foreign substances 
generally but those which resemble the hydrolyte in structure 
exercise a ret.arding influence far in excess of neutral materials. 
Thus the hydrolysis of the glucosides, whether a or is specially 
retarded by glucose, but not nearly to the same extent by the 
isomeric galactose. If the argument advanced above that the 
enzyme must fit the hydrolyte be accepted, it is obvious that a 
substance which could also be fitted upon the enzyme will neces¬ 
sarily interfere more with its activity than would a substance 
whose interference would be merely mechanical—by getting in 
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the way—or that of a solute modifying the osmotic condition. 
A special interference with enzymes anti with other catalysts 
which function chemically, not merely as surface condensing 
agents, may arise through the ncutrali.zation of the functioning 
radicle; hence perhaps the great influence of acids and alkalies. 
The accompanying graj)h illustrates the behaviour of urease 



Fiu. 4. 

Behaviour of Urease under Action of Enzyme. 

when subjeclcil to ihc action of the enzyme alone or in presence 
of either hot h or one or other of the products of change. Hydrol¬ 
ysis is retarded by the weakly alkaline mixed product of change. 
Taking the prtKlucts separately, the more strongly alkaline 
product ammonia ha.s a still greater retarding infiuence; on 
pa.ssing carbon dioxide into the solution, however, so that it is 
present in excess, the action of the ammonia is held more strongly 
in check and liic action is greatly iiecelerated. 

In the case of urea, under the infiuence of the enzyme, the 
interaction is comjdelc—there is no reaction or reversal. This 
is theoretically wrong, ('anc-sugar behaves similarly. In other 
cases, an equilil)rium point is reached and the enzyme will act 
reversibly in a solution—if it be sufficiently concentrated—of 
the products of change, reforming the hydrolyte. 

Thus a and 0 methyl gluro.‘ii<les are resolved into methylic 
alcohol and glucose by the enzymes maltasD and emulsin re¬ 
spectively; the resolution appears to be complete in dilute solu¬ 
tions but is less and le.ss so tlie more concentrated the solution; 
and if a mixture of methylic alcoliol and glucose in water be 
submitted to the action of either enzyme, the appropriate glu- 
cosule is reproduced in proportion to the concentration. 

The behaviour of a fatty oil (olive oil) in presence of the en¬ 
zyme lipase affords a particularly striking illustration of the 
manner in which change in the two [)ossible but opposite direc¬ 
tions is balanced as the conditions arc varied. On reference to 
the accompanying graph it will be seen that as the amount of 
water present is increased the amount of-fat hydrolysed is in¬ 
creased; as the fat and the fatty acid are insoluble, it is to be 
supposed that the water acts by diluting the glycerol and it will 
be note<i that, if glycerol be added, the extent to which hydrol¬ 
ysis takes place is diminished. 

The reason why urea and cane-sugar arc not reproducible from 
the final products of change by the respective enzymes is not 
clear; it is not improbable that the final are not the initial prod¬ 
ucts and that the initial products have but an ephemeral exist¬ 
ence in solution: some link in the chain of change is lost by the 
occurrence of an action outside the range of the enzyme. 

Urea is known to undergo change reversibly in solution into 
ammonic cyanatc: t'ONj H4t:;NH4 NCO. The proportion 
of cyanate present at ordinary temper,atures is known to be very 
small; it is slightly increased by boiling the solution; if silver 
nitrate be added, which serves to fix the cyanate as insoluble 
silver cyanate, an almost complete conversion can be effected. 
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Ki'i. 5- 

Bcli:i\’iuiir of I'atty Oil imiler Influoncp of Rnzjmc. 


No fvidcncc of the productiiin of ryntialc during the hydrolysis 
of urea by urease has been obtained. 

It is of interest that, whereas ammonic thiocyanate can be 
destroyed by bacterial action, thiourea cannot; this comi)oun<l i.s 
not, known to undergo change in solution. 

Before leaving tiic subject of catalysts, the rusting of iron 
may be referred to as a case in which the action is influenced by 
a particulate agent. The subject is one of perennial interest and 
it is strange how slowly the nature of the ))rocess is appreciated. 
It mu.st be electrolytic; the metal is attacked primarily in a 
circuit comprising the electro-negative conducting impurity 
present in all irons and the electrolyte on its moist surface, 
usually carbonic acid, the product being a soluble ferrous salt. 
If this salt remain at the surface, it necessarily undergoes hydrol¬ 
ysis yielding ferrous hydroxi.le, which is denosited as soli 1 and 
.sooner or later oxidized to a ferric hydrovi le. J. A. N. Friend 
has recently advanced a “ <-olloi 1 theory ” in explanation of the 
process. He shows t hat in moving waiter I here is lit tie rusting, 
though the iron is slowly di,solved—as must be the casi' on the 
above view. He consi.lers that the ferric hydroxide precitntatod 
on the surface under still conditions iicts catalytically, by 
oxidizing metallic iron with relative rapidity and simultaneously 
undergoing reduction to a lower hydroxide, etc. It is well Ih.at 
this effect of once formed rust should be insisted on; but it 
stands to reation that it should art as an accelerator, by jiro- 
moting, through the surface action of its fine particles, the con¬ 
densation both of electrolyte and of o.xygen, whether or no it act 
itself and be alternately reduced and reoxidized. 

The part played by the determinant in ga.scous interactions 
has yet to be appreciated. The rc.sults obtained by Bone ami his 
co-workers at high pressures are specially significant. When a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, diluted with nitrogen, is 
exploded, the pressure rises to a maximum almost immediately; 
if methane or carbonic oxiiie be burnt in place of hydrogen, the 
pressure developed rises to a maximum only gradually. The 
process of change must be far more complex in the latter cases. 
The slowness of the change, in carbonic oxide, may reasonably 
be ascribed to the prior conversion of the oxide into formic acid 
(CO-|-OH 2 = HjCOi) before it is burnt (cf. Trans. Roy. Sac., 
IQIS, A. 2IS, 27S)- 


Whatever the phenomena considered, if the view be taken 
that chemical change is essentially an electrolytic process, con¬ 
clusions such as have been formulated cannot be avoided. I'he 
proce.ss, in the main, is the same in all i ase.s. The “ determinant ” 
is the cause of change; when a catalyst is present, the rate of 
change is greatly aiieleralcd, owing to the concentrating eflect 
tills exercises; maybe, in some cases, the catalyst is required 
together with the (Ictcrminant to constitute a conducting circuit 
of the interacting materials. 

It is .St range that the action of the determinant is .so much over¬ 
looked. Kecent observations by H. B. Baker show that its 
inllucnce is to be considered even in cases of chemical change not 
ordinarily regarded as such—the evajioration of liquids. Long 
ago it was proved by him, that not only do hydrogen ihloride 
and ammonia not interact when dry but that the product of 
their interaction, ammonium chloride, does not decompose so 
readily, when heated, if dried. He now finds that as liquids, such 
as betizene and bromine, are rendered more and more nearly dry, 
the boiling point rises and at the same time the weight of the 
molecules in the liquid gradually incretises. Strange to say, 
when shaken with water, the iiolymcrizcd benzene only slowly 
passes back into the simpler st at e. 

As the phenomena of chemical change are more and more 
closely examined into, the conviction grows that molecular 
structure and affinity arc the determining causes; to correlate 
thc.se with the electronic structure of the constituent m.'iterials 
is the difficult task of the coming generation. Why is carbon so 
entirely peculiar an element? W'hy has oxygen .so remarkable 
an influence on the development of acidic qualities? An endless 
series of such que.stions may be asked. They must be an.swcred in 
terms to satisfy the chemist—to satisfy his dynamic as well as 
his structural cravings, and to explain the many variations in 
function which follow from variations in composition. 

A revolt is now setting in against the tendency to accept purely 
physical interpretations of chemical phenomena, which has so 
long been prevalent and has too often led chemists to overlook 
the complexity of the conditions prevailing in solutions. As a 
result, undue importance has been attached to mathematical 
agreements which it is clear have but served to give colourable 
expression to the facts; and the minute and penetrating analysis 
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to which phenomena should be subjected has been unduly dis¬ 
couraged. For example, the apparently physical phenomena of 
lubrication have been reduced by the observations especially 
of W. B. Hardy and of Langmuir to terms of chemical structure 
and of function as determined by molecular structure. A single 
layer of molecules is sufficient to cover and cloak a surface—a 
matter of importance to be borne in mind in considering the 
action of catalysts—and the disposition of the molecules is 
determined by their structure. Thus the spread of a liquid upon 
water is determined by the aflinity of the .substance for water 
but this is a localized function of its structure. Langmuir’s 
measurements show that, in the case of the complex fatty acids, 
the molecules are to be thought of as having only the terminal 
carboxyl groups “ dissolved ” or dipping down into the water, 
the complex hydrocarbon group sticking up much as does a 
fisherman’s float. Molecules so placed, ranged side by side in 
piles, would present an upper surface composed of the terminal 
methyl groups (Clla). 

W. B. Hardy’s measurements show that the lubricating effect 
of substances is definitely a function of molecular structure; 
it therefore varies with the nature of the surface to which it 
applies, as both the affinity of substance to surface and inter- 
molecular affinity are functions of the structure of the substances. 
Much has been done of late, especially by Jacques Loeb, to 
show that chemical conceptions can be applied in explanation 
of the peculiar “ physical ” properties of colloid materials and 
that the behaviour of these is comparable with that of crystal¬ 
loids when determined under proper conditions. The passage 
of colloid materials from the dissolved to the undissolvcd 
pjirticulate state and the accompanying changes are certainly 
matters to be considered from the point of view above explained. 

Most irregular results have been obtained by several workers 
who have studied the effect of different acids on various proper¬ 
ties, such as viscosity and osmotic efficiency, of liquids containing 
gelatin or egg albumin; as a rule, acids have been used in equiva¬ 
lent concentrations, without taking their relative efficiencies into 
account. Loeb has shown that there is no difference in the effects 
of a variety of acids when the solutions of the protein acid arc 
of the same acid efficiency (the same pH value) and the same 
concentration of the originally isoelectric protein. The same is 
true of alkalies. 7 'he proteins exist in three states, by derivation 
from the aminocarboxy-acids: cither the molecule may be 
neutral or it may be either acidic or basic. Thus, if brought into 
contact with a salt at apll = 4-7, gelatin is neutral; but at apll < 
4-7, it forms an acid salt, whilst if the pH be >4'7, a metallic 
salt is formed. 

Not only are more precise concei)tions of the behaviour of 
colloi<l.s being formed by such studies but light is also being 
thrown on the characters of the acids. W. B. Hardy, in 1007, 
pointed out that the solvent power for globulin of strong and 
medium acids is measured by the number of gramme-molecules 
present, not by the number of gramme equivalents. He wrote 
IIC1 = H.;SO4 =HjP 04; adding, “very weak acids have a 
lower solvent power—HC1=5HA = 3 ooo HiUoOs. These rela¬ 
tions are explained by the very weak basic functions of 
globulin.’’ Loeb has obtained results of the same order. U.sing 
gelatin and egg albumin, he has found that most acids act as 
monobasic molecules—not only phosphoric acid but also the 
organic dibasic acids, succinic and tartaric, even tril)a.sic citric 
acid; oxalic acid, however, was intermediate in behaviour be¬ 
tween the mono- and di-basic acids; sulphuric acid was definitely 
dibasic, serving to couple two molecules. That oxalic and the 
other organic acids should act as monoacids sulphuric. 

The whole question of effective acidity is one requiring further 
study—it may be questioned whether any inorganic acid be 
more than monobasic in the proper sense of the term. 

Benzenesulphonic acid (CeHiSOjH) and similar acids have 
about QO% of the hydrolytic efficiency of sulphuric acid; it 
would therefore seem probable that this acid is to be regarded 
as an unsymmetrical hydroxysulphonic acid rather than as 

< oh 

QJJ (cf. Proc. Roy. Soc., IQ14, go, 73). 
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Progress in Industrial Chemistry .—Chemistry is a constructive 
as well as an analytic science, touching our life at every point; 
In it is embodied our knowledge of the materials of which the 
world consists and the office of its priests is to make clear the 
manifold activities of these materials. The science is fundamental 
to all our industries; the key to our own nature and acts may even¬ 
tually be foutid within its precincts. How much our insight is 
deepening, our outlook widening, how much the science is gain¬ 
ing in precision, the previous sections of this article may have 
shown; in the following, the attempt is made to trace out the 
main lines along which specific advance is taking place. 

The progress in industrial chemistry, in recent years, has been 
very marked. Even in the oldest of chemical industries, the 
hciivy chemical trade, so called, which includes the manufacture 
of alkali and of sulphuric, nitric and muriatic acids, as well as 
bleaching-powder and soap, great changes have been effected. 

Sulphuric acid has been made to an ever-incrca.sing extent, 
especially since the outbreak of the World War, by the “ Con¬ 
tact Process ’’—by associating sulphur dioxide directly with 
atmospheric oxygen, by means of a finely divided platinum used 
as a catalyst. When the usual raw materials were not available, 
a process was worked out, in Germany, in which calcium sul¬ 
phate was roasted in a rotatory kiln, together with silica, clay and 
powdered coal—thus producing sul])hur dioxide; the residue was 
used for cement manufact ure. 

During the war nitric acid was produced for the first time on 
a large scale by the direct oxidation of ammonia—again with 
the aid of platinum as a catalyst. The .special factory erected 
for its manufacture was constructed in six months, at a cost, 
it is said, of £4,000,000. Another .synthetic process of making 
nitric acid is that of Birkeland and Eyde, developed at Notodden, 
in Norway, since IQ03, which involves the application, on a large 
scale, of Gavendish’s fundamental discovery that nitric oxide may 
be produced by passing an electric discharge through air {see 
Nitkocen Fixation). The world is, therefore, now independent 
of the natural supply of nitrate in the form of Ghili saltpetre. 

The manufacture of caustic .soda and pottish by the elec¬ 
trolysis of a solution cither of salt or of potassium chloride, has 
been carried out on an cvcr-increasing scale; as a consequence, 
chlorine has been produced, in considerable quantities, together 
with hydrogen. More chlorine having been made than could 
well be used in the manufiicture of bleaching-powder, the first 
stc[>.s hiivc been taken towards preiiaring muriatic acid directly 
from chlorine and hydrogen. 'J'hc production of chlorine, in 
excess of the normal requirements, was probably the primary 
cause of its use in the World War. Another con.sequencc has been 
the introduction of a variety of chlorinated compounds, c.g. 
chlorinated ethanes and tclrai hloret hylcne, as solvents. 

Even in the ammonia-soda proces.s chtingcs are foreshadowed. 
This process involves the treatment of a solution of .salt contain¬ 
ing ammonia with carbon dioxide and the production of sodium 
bicarbonate, together with ammonium chloride. The custom 
has been, after separating the carbonate, to recover the ammonia 
by distilling with magnesia, allowing the magnesium chloride 
to run to waste. Now that ammonia is likely to be procurable 
in large quantity, the more rational course would seem to be 
to separate the ammonium chloride as such and use this as an 
agricultural fertilizing agent in place of ammonium sulphate— 
thus saving sulphuric acid. 

The manufacture of ammonia directly from atmospheric 
nitrogen and hydrogen, through the agency of a catalyst, undei 
a pressure of between 200 and 300 atmospheres, has been carried 
out, on a large scale, in Germany, during several years past; 
in fact, there seems to have been over-production. Latterly, 
a mociified process, at a much higher pressure (1000 atmos¬ 
pheres), has been developed by the French engineer Claude. 

Another process of making ammonia, now fully developed, 
involves the production first of calcium carbide, CaCj, by 
heating a mixture of lime and anthracite coal in an electric 
furnace; then the conversion of this carbide, by direct absorp¬ 
tion of nitrogen, into calcium cyanamide, CaCNj. This latter 
I interaction takes place at a moderate temperature and with 
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remarkable ease. Ammonia is obtaineJ by subjecting the ryana- 
miile to the action of steam. 

Calcium carbide, it should be added, is made on a large scale 
as a source of the gas acetylene (Ca('j+OHj=‘C2ll5+CaO), 
now so much used as a lighting agent for road-traction purposes 
and even for domestic hghtitig away from towns; but chiefly, 
together with oxygen, in the form of the acetylene blowpipe, 
in cutting iron plates in the shipbuilding and other trades, in 
joining iron rails for the electric tram service, etc. 

The production of nitrogen for the above-described processes 
and of oxygen has been greatly promoted by lire researches on 
the liquefaction of gases carried out by Sir James Dewar, at the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, London, the home of T)avy 
and Faraday. The metallic vacuum vessels invential by this 
indefatigable student of low-temperaturc phenomena have made 
possible also the use of liquefied air, richer in oxygen than air, 
in various ways—in hospitals, for example; also, together with 
charcoal, as an explosive agent, in mining oiierations. 

The astounding power properly (irepared charcoal has, at 
liquid-air temperatures, of absorbing gases, another discovery 
made by Sir James Dewar, is proving of the gnatcst value in 
operations involving the separation and iiurillcation of gases. 
It is even contemplated that it may he possifile to fill airshijis 
with the incombustible, rare gas, helium, prepared by taking 
advantage of this property of ihanoal—the source of the helium 
being the natural gas associated witli petroleum, iii the American 
oil wells ami in certain springs in Canada, 

To return to the nitrogen compounds, the outstanding impor¬ 
tance of ammonia and nitric acid will be understood when it is 
realized that cereal cro(is, including the sugar cane, cannot be 
grown without nitrogenous fertilizers. At Kothamsted, where 
wheat has been grown on the same land year after yetir under 
the same treatment since 185J, the average yield of grain has 
been only 12-0 bushels per acre on tlie permanently unmanured 
plot; whereas on the plot properly suiipliod with nitrogenous 
manures, it has been .jfb bushels. 

Now that both ammonia and nitric acid can be produced, 
by synthetic means, in any desired quantity, the world need 
have no anxiety as to the supjily of artificial nitrogenous manures. 
Even if fuel should not lie available to supiily power, their manu¬ 
facture will always be possilde where water-power is to hanil. 

Large quantities of ammonium nitrate were m.'ide, during the 
war, for use in admixture witit trinitrotoluene as a high explosive. 
Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda arc both only of partial 
value as fertilizing .agents, as the one necessarily contains excess 
of acid and the other excess of alkali; the.se remain after the 
nitrogenous etTect is exhausted; also the constant use of the 
sulphate involves a steady withdrawal of lime from the soil, 
ultimately rendering it acid, whil.st the tendency of the alkali 
from the nitrate is to make the soil impervious to water. Of lytc 
years, there has been a gradual growth of opinion, therefore, 
in favour of ammonium nitrate, as this comliiiie.s in itself the 
activity of an ammonium salt with thaf of a nitrate and, being 
u.sed up entirely in the service of the plant, has not their harmful 
effect upon the soil. The objection to the u.se of the nitrate is its. 
temlcncy to liquefy on exposure to a moist atmosiihcre and that it 
sets to a hard mass; moreover, it cannot be transported in bags. 

The Germans have foreseen the value of urea, CONjHc, 
which is free from the disabilities assoc iated with the nitrogenous 
fertilizers now in use. It is an entirely neutral substance and is 
undoubtedly an effective fertilizing agent under some conditions 
but it has yet to be shown that it could be u.sed generally in place 
of the ammonium salts and nitrates. It can be ma<lc merely 
from ammonia and carbonic acid, so that if its manufacture ran 
be put upon an economic footing and it prove to be suitable at 
least for most purpo.ses, though it may not supersede ammonium 
salts, It may largely displace them from use. 

Other methods of exploiting nitrogen are being studied which 
involve theedirect absorption of the gas and its conversion to a 
cyanide; it is well within the bounds of probability that these 
may ultimately prove equal, if not supterior, to the highly mechani¬ 
cal methods now coming into vogue; these latter, however, will 


have the advantage that they can be carried out with the aid of 
water-power, unless the fixation methods should also be such as 
to necessitate the use of electric power. 

More natural processes are also in sight. It is now customary, 
in most civilized countries, not only to waste the excreta of the 
urban populations but to do so at considerable cost. In the East, 
in China especially, human excreta arc most carefully collected 
and used on the crops; they are actually a source of revenue to 
one or more towns. An activated sewage sludge process is 
coming to the fore which may be of service under European 
conditions; whether this will do more than conserve nitrogen is a 
question; if also the waste of ])hosphate can even be partially 
prevented, infinite service will be rendered. The chief limiting 
factor of agricultural production in the near future will clearly 
be the supply of phosphate and in the next degree of potash; we 
now know how to bring clown nitrogen from the air but the 
supplies of phosphate and of potash are being drawn upon 
at exorbitant rales and must ere long be exhausted; noways of 
withdrawing them from the vasty deep), which can be put in 
practice, arc before us. It is found that at least the solid matter 
in sewage can be recovered in a valuable form by forcing air 
into the fresh liquid; when this operation has been repealed 
several times, first forcing in air, then allowing the suspended 
soli<l to subside, running off the liquid and adding fresh sewage, 
the sludge aeejuires a greatly enhanced bacterial activity and 
a|)i)arently even nitrogen-fixing organisms come into activity: 
eventually it may contain 6 to 7% of nitrogen and become equal 
to farmyard manure in value. 

The amount of farmyard manure now available is insufficient, 
as the number of horses kept is so much less than formerly. 
Recent inquiry has shown that a compilex series of changes is 
involvtal in the production of this manure from the straw and 
animal exuviae of which it is composed and that eventually it 
may contain a considerable amount of nitrogen beyond that 
originally present in the raw materials. Organisms are at work 
which destroy much of the carbonaceous matter but, in the course 
of the operation, they induce the fixation of a certain amount of 
atmosp)heric nitrogen, if supiplicd with the nitrogenous food they 
require for their own development. It is therefore conceivable 
that an economic i)roccss may be develo;>ed of manufacturing 
farmyard manure from waste carbonaceous materials with 
the aid of ammonia. 'The development of greatest imp'orlance in 
agriculture, however, to which we may look forward, is the direct 
enrichment of the .soil with nitrogen, direrlly withdrawn from 
the atmosp)here: cither by means of organisms functioning in 
immediate association with leguminous cropis; or by organisms 
within the soil, whose activity is promoted by the judicious use 
of green manures. No branch of scientific inquiry is of greater 
importance to mankind than studies to pnomolc such ends. 

'Jhe SOU]) industry has undergone marked dc\clopment of 
laic years, owing to the increasing consumption of margarine 
as a substitute for butler. As the hard fats are recjuircd for the 
manufacture of this material, it has been necessary to make 
use of the natural fatty oils in soa;)-making; these differ from 
the hard fats in that they are glycerides not of saturated but.of 
unsaturalccl fatly acids. To harden them, i.c. to convert them 
into glycerides like those contained in the ordinary solid fats, 
the heated oils are subjected to the action of hydrogen gas in 
presence of finely divided metallic nickel, which acts as a catalyst. 
The process is now carried out on a c cry large scale. 

In the metal industry, the developments have been in matters 
of detail. Aluminium, nirkcl, tungsten and sodium have been 
l)rought greatly to the fore. One of the most notable achieve¬ 
ments is the production of a rustless steel, an alloy of iron and 
chromium, which will bear sharpening when made into knives; 
appcarently the special qualities of the steel are the outcome of S 
particular structure developed by heat treatment, though why 
the alloy should be ru.stless is not clear. 

As illustrations of the manner in which the rarer inorganic 
materials are gradually being imported into industry, reference 
may be made to the use of vanadium oxide as an oxidizing cata¬ 
lyst; of titanium oxide as a while paint—on account of its high 
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refractive power; and of cerium alloyed with iron—in substitu¬ 
tion for the old ^nt and steel in kindling fire. 

Marked progress has been made in devising synthetic methods 
of manufacturing some of the simpler carbon compounds hereto¬ 
fore obtained only from natural products. Thus formic acid 
has been prepared, on a considerable scale, by combining car¬ 
bonic oxide with caustic soda, under pressure—one of the earliest 
syntheses effected by the French chemist Berthelot. 

Acetylene, another discovery of this chemist, has been con¬ 
verted into alcohol, on the large scale, by processes also due 
to his acumen, by passing acetylene, prepared from calcium 
carbide together with hydrogen over a suitable catalyst thus 
producing ethylene, CaH, = CjHj-l-Il!; then absorbing the 
ethylene in sulphuric acid of suitable strength and distilling with 
water, to hydrolize the sulphate that is formed C2H,-(-H3.S04= 
CaHs. HSOajlCaHi. HS 04 -t-Ha 0 = CaHjO-l-IIaSOa. The process 
is said to have been an economic success, in Italy, where 
water-power is available. 'I'he process has also been carried out 
experimentally with coke-oven gases as a source of ethvlcnc. 

During the war, much acetic acid was made from alcohol by 
first converting this into aldehyde and hydrogen, by passing 
the vapour over heated copper; then oxidizing the ablehyde 
by means of air, in jiresence of a manganese salt. Acid so made 
is of better quality than that from crude calcium acetate. Acetic 
acid has also been produced by oxidizing aldehyde jirepared 
directly from acetylene, through the agency of sulphuric acid 
acting in conjunction with mercuric and ferric sulphides; oxygen 
<iistillcd out from liquefuxl air has been used in the process. The 
cost of acid prepared in this way, in one of the chief tierman 
works, in iqro, is stated to have been £50 per ton. The impor¬ 
tance of iicetic acid is now far greater than it was, owing to the 
use that has been made of it in preparing varnishes or dopes for 
airplane cloth. The attempt is also being made to develop the 
manufacture of artificial silk from acetylcellulose. 

The miinufacture of exijlosives has involved various other 
developments. Prior to the war, the acetone used as a solvent, 
in making the propulsive conlite—a mixture of the trinitrates 
produced on supt'rnitrifying glycerol and cellulose—was obtained 
by the dry distillation of ciilcium acetate, this being made from 
the crude acid which is obtained, in carbonizing wood, together 
with wood spirit or met hylic alcohol. When a shortage of the 
supply of acetate was imminent, two new methods of making 
acetone were dcvclope<l—one involving the passage of acetic 
achl vapours over heated alumina (aCHa. COOH = CHj. CO. 
CIIj-t-COj-hOHa); the other the fermentation of glucose by a 
special organism giving rise to a mixture of acetone and normal 
butylic alcohol. Success was found to depend on the use of a ptire 
organism and at fir.st much ilifficulty was experienced in steriliz¬ 
ing the large bulks of liquid used: two of the organisms were not 
killed until the temperature was rai.scd to p;o°. 

Acetone wiis originally used in making cordite, because it is a 
solvent of cellulose trinitrate. Another way of overcoming 
the difficulty, created by the shortage of the solvent, was found 
in the use of a less nitrated cellulose, soluble in a mixture of ether 
ami alcohol. This departure involved the manufacture of ether 
not by a new method but on an unprecedented scale, without 
any difficulty. .Another substance made on a .scale which might 
previously have .sexjmed inconceivable was hydrogen cyanide or 
prussic acid. F.xperience showed that any desired stibstance 
m.ny be made on any desired scale, putting economic cost aside. 

Hitherto, glycerol has always been obtained from natural fats, 
usually as a by-product of the manufacture of soap. It is a 
constant product of the fermentation of glucose by yeast in the 
brewing i)rocess, although only about 3% of the sugar used 
takes this form. Experiments carried out in America and Ger¬ 
many, during the war, showeti that the proportion might be 
raised even to 20% by carrying on the fermentation in presence 
of an alkaline sulphite or carbonate. If needs were, therefore, 
glycerol might be manufactured from starchy materials. 

A point of interest in connexion with explosives was the use 
during the war, for the first time, of Borneo petroleum as a source 
of much of the toluene required for the manufacture of trini¬ 
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trotoluene (TNT). Previously, toluene had been obtained only 
from coal tar. The presence of this and similar hydrocarbons in 
petroleum was first noticed by Hugo Muller and Warren De la 
Rue. The complete nitration of toluene to TNT is a matter 
of some difficulty. As proof of the value of scientific insight and 
the practice of a rigid scientific method in manufacturing indus¬ 
try, the fact may well be mentioned here that the most efficient 
British works for the production of this explosive, although otdy 
a small one, in point of quality of product and cost of production, 
was one established, at a very early date, by a Scotch professor 
and a young colleague versed in physical chemistry. 

The explosive picric acid or trinitrophcnol was also made on a 
large scale, not only from phenol extracted from coal tar but 
also from synthetic phenol, prepared by sulphonating benzene 
and fusing the sulphonate with caustic soda (C6H8+H2.S04 = 
C.II,. S()2H-|-0H2; Ph. SO., Na-|-Na OH = Ph. OH-I-SO, Naj). 
In England and France the old, barbaric, wasteful process of 
nitrating the phenol was unfortunately followed and the manu¬ 
facture was never put on a scientific footing. A substantial 
amount was made, however, by a very superior process, involving 
the conversion of benzene, CnHr,, first into chlorobenzene, 
C«HsCl, then into dinilrochlorobenzene, C8Hs(N02)2Cl, next 
into dinitrophenol, C,H2(N02)2-0H, finally into trinitrophcnol, 
C«H 2 (N 02)3 ()H. The operations are all carried out with ex¬ 
treme case and except the first afford all but quantitative yields. 

Many substances were made for the first time on a large scale 
during the war, and used as “ poison gases ” and to excite weep¬ 
ing; among the latter was chloropicrin, produced by “ chlorinat¬ 
ing ” picric acid, in presence of soda. The one which became of 
most consi-quence, the so-called mustard gas, really n by-no- 
mcans easily volatilized Hquid, was always manufactured by the 
Germans by a rather involved process devised by Victor Meyer, 
which was never brought into operation, in an effective manner’ 
elsewhere than in Germany. Shortly before the Armistice was 
declared, however, a far simpli;r method was developed, in 
England, which involved merely chlorinating suljthur and then 
passing ethylene into the chloride: 

S 2 C 12 + 2 C 2 H 4 [ S-hS 

Very large quantities had been pre]iare<i for use in the field, 
just before the war came to an end. No difficulty was experienced 
in preparing any desired quantity of ethylene, by heating alcohol 
with phosphoric arid. 

Two substances have acquired importance, the one as a 
detonator, the other as a primer in starting the ignition of the 
less sensitive TNT, lead azide, Pb(N3)2, and trinitrophenyl- 
methylnitramine, CnHjfNO-js.N.CC'Hsl.NtV The former has 
the advantage that it is stable under the high temperature con¬ 
ditions of the East, where mercuric fulminate, the detonator 
commonly used, cannot be kept long. Trior to the war, the acid 
HNj, from which the azide is made, was little more than a 
chemical curiosity and almost feared on account of its instability. 
The nitramine referred to was made preferably from methylani- 
line but chiefly from dimethylaniline, two substances much used 
in the dyestuff industry. 

Attention has been directed very frequently, of late years, 
to the production of a substitute for indiarubber. Thus far the 
German manufacturers have not been able to control the final 
stage of the process, that by which the simple hydrocarbon used 
initially is converted into the rubber complex. The “ poly¬ 
merization ” is effected only gradually and at a slow rate; in 
fact, the material is merely placed in hermetically sealed barrels 
and allowed to remain undisturbed, during six months, at about 
32° G., the rubber being finally obtained as a white spongy mass 
which has to he bored out of the barrels. The minimum cost of 
production appears to have been about i8s. per pound. The 
Germans went so far, however, that they organized the manu¬ 
facture on the scale of a possible output of 1,000 tons per month. 
The opinion that prevails is that the process cannot under any 
conditions be an economic success, until it can be controlled 
and much accelerated; it is dangerous to assume that this will 
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not be done. Moreover, the attack on the rubber trees by fungoid 
pests is becoming so serious and the conditions of growth are so 
special, if not unnatural, that tne future of the " natural ” 
industry cannot be regarded as established and secure: it may 
well suffer the fate of the coffee plantations in Ceylon. The 
direct vulcanization of rubber, it may be mentioned, is now 
effecterl, in a most ingenious manner, by subjecting the material 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide gases, 
the necessary sulphur being produced in silu by their interaction. 

In the great dyestuff industry, the developments have bc-en 
mainly in the direction of improvements in the manufacture of 
the intermediate materials and in the use of by products as 
substantive agents; the tendency has been to aim at the produc¬ 
tion of dyestuffs of ever-increasing fastness, that is to say, able 
to withstand light, soaping and the bleaching agents so largely 
used in cleansing fabrics. To cite an instance of progre.ss in the 
making of materials, plithalic acid is now produced by merely 
passing the vapour of naphthalene mixed with air over a heated 
catalyst—vanadium o.xide—instead of by the uncertain and 
troublesome method of heating with sulphuric acid and mercury. 
The most notable advance in the manufacture of dyestuffs 
is the use particularly of the hydrocarbon anthracene, the parent 
of the madder dyestuffs, in the production of a aeries of pigments 
known as vat dyestuffs; one of the latest of these is a green, 
in many ways superior to the green dyestuffs hitherto known. 
Like indigo, these are reduced, in the dyer’s vat, to a soluble 
state, by means of sodium hydrosulphite; when the cloth has 
been impregnated with the solution and it is ex|x)scd to the air, 
the reduced material becomes oxidized and the dyestuff is 
deposited within the fibre. The really serious rival of indigo, 
in the future, may well be one of these dyestuffs, indanthrcnc, 
which is a magnificent blue considerably superior to indigo in 
fastness. The contention that natural dyestuffs are superior to 
the artificial is now di.sproved in a multitude of cases. 

In addition to indigo, a variety of indigoid dyestuffs, similar 
in constitution to indigotin, including derivatives of this latter 
comixiund, are now in use, differing from it in shade of colour. 
Indigo, the product of various species of indigofera, has never 
been made artificially: only its chief pigmentary constituent, 
indigotin, is manufactured. Sytithctic indigotin is now largely 
used, especially in calico printing; it is of particular value in 
dyeing light, clear shades of blue. These cannoi at present be 
secured with the aid of indigo; but the natural product is now 
known to be superior for heavy shades on wool (blue serge, etc,), 
owing to the presence of other dyestuff constituents, together 
with indigotin. Much has been done during the war to re¬ 
establish the indigo industry in India. If scientific findings be 
accepted, provided the commercial side of the problem be prop¬ 
erly handled, indigo may well resume the place it had lost as 
a dyestuff, though it can never attain to exclusiveness. 

One important development in this field is to be chronicled. 
In photographic chemistry, which has long been at a standstill, 
there has been a notable advance, particularly in the all but 
complete control secured over the colour sensilivcness of the 
photographic plate. When the necessity arose, the required- 
staining materials were produced in English laboratories with¬ 
out any difficulty and a command of the problems of staining 
has been secured far beyond that of the Germans. 

Astonishment has been created by the discovery that cer¬ 
tain stains (notably pheno safranine) so diminish the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the gelatine-bromide emulsion to light, that if the 
most sensitive of plates be exposed, then placed during a brief 
period in a weak solution of the stain, development afterwards 
may be carrie<] out in the weak light of an ordinary candle. 

A great new field on the verge of development is that of the 
carbonization of coal at low temperatures, with the object of 
conserving the gaseous and oily products that arc burnt waste- 
fully when it is used directly as a fuel, as well as of obtaining a 
solid fuel, of higher efficiency than coal, which can be burnt 
without producing smoke. The long-discredited process of 
making illuminating gas for domestic use by merely distilling 
ooal must soon be superseded by rational methods, especially 


as the demand for gaseous fuel is increasing very rapidly. The 
change will involve the disappearance of gasworks tar, so that 
the dyestuff industry will be forced to rely upon the high tem¬ 
perature coking ovens for its raw materials—or discover other 
sources of supply; the use of tar on roads will also be diminished. 
The development of a synthetic process to convert a mixture of 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen into methane may well prove to be 
of importance in this connexion. It is known that the conversion 
may be effected without special difficulty, using nickel as a 
catalyst; but the process has yet to be developed on an economic 
scale. 'The successful use of nickel as a catalyst, in purifying coal 
gas from sulphur (other than as sulphuretted hydrogen), may be 
referred to as another striking instance of industrial advance. 

A wave of scientific method is pulsating throughout the 
world, which is everywhere influencing industrial development. 
There is an obvious desire to assimilate the procedure of the 
works with that of the scientific laboratory and particularly to 
develop the use of machinery in the former; but if empiricism 
be departing, progress is at very different rates, not only in 
different lands but in different industries, some being very slow 
to move. The chemist of the future, to carry the burdens of his 
day and succeed, will needs be both very widely trained and gifted 
with rcllective power and insight: victory must fall to the scien¬ 
tific rather than to the strong or the .swift. 

Progress in Organic Chemistry. —It is necessary to be clear 
what the expression “ Organic Chemistry ” should cover. As a 
philosophy, at the present time, chemistry is in a difficult position 
owing to the extent of the field, the over-subdivision of the sub¬ 
jects and the ever-growing tendency of workers to specialize, 
knowledge of facts having been unduly cultivated at the expense 
of breadth and precision of scientific outlook. Liebig remarks, in 
one of the earliest of his celebrated Letters on Chemistry, “ The 
attaching too high a value to the mere facts is often a sign of a 
want of ideas. It is not fertility, but poverty of ideas which 
clothes itself with a mass of coverings of all sorts or wears old, 
battered, threadbare and ill-fitting garments.” It is to be feared 
the criticism holds to-day. 

'The science of chemistry is conventionally divided into two 
main sections—the inorganic and the organic; but the.se are 
most unfortunately defined. .Substances derived from animals 
or plants—formed it was thought under the influence of a vital 
force—were originally the subject matter of organic chemistry. 
When the discovery was made that such substances could be 
prepared by artificial means—fir.st in 1828, when W’bhler synthe¬ 
sized urea—organic chemistry became the study of the com¬ 
pounds of carbon: though the systematic definition was a gain 
of precision, the chemist’s outlook was narrowed and confined, 
as attention was withdrawn from the concurrent study of vital 
phenomena. A more unfortunate consequence of the rigid sub¬ 
division of the field is, that the two branches have been treated 
as separate disciplines; usually the carbon compounds have been 
regarded as the subject mainly of higher academic and profes¬ 
sional study, so that those who have sought to acquire only an 
elementary undcr.standing of chemistry have been denied the 
very knowledge likely to be of most importance to them. 

The study of carbon compounds has been prosecuted with 
extraordinary diligence, during the past so years, by a large 
number of workers who have been attracted by the beauty of 
the problems the subject affords and the consistency of its 
methods. An astounding fabric of structure has been reared 
which is all but unknown, except to the few; and yet it is laid 
upon the simplest of foundations and its main features and lessons 
are easily grasped. No one can claim to be a chemist who is not 
seized with the spirit of this knowledge. 

The study of structure has played little if any part in inorganic 
chemistry and until recently this branch attracted relatively 
few workers; it has further suffered, not only from neglect to 
apply the lessons to be derived from carbon compounds but 
owing to its own subdivisions—through the treatment of metals 
under metallurgy, as a separate subject. Of late years subdi¬ 
vision has been carried still further, by the creation of a physical 
section of very limited range, as something apart; the attempt has 
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even been made to treat “ colloids ” as a separate branch. To 
make chemistry of avail some change of attitude is desirable. 
The prime need of our time appears to be that we should recog¬ 
nize the essential unity of chemical .science, in order that we may 
teach the fundamental principles and the syntactical i.s.sues as a 
single disiui>line. The characteristic of organic chemistry has 
been the attention paid to the determination of molecular struc¬ 
ture and to that of function, both chemical and physical, as an 
outcome of structure; too little attention has been paid by the 
inorganic chemist to these issues. It is essential that the con¬ 
ception of structure and the methorls followed in determining 
structure in the case of the simpler compounds of carbon should 
be brought before the student at an early stage. 

Ceasing to draw the invidious distinction now made by classing 
carbon apart, mainly because this element has so numerous a 
progeny, we shall with advantage treat each of the great family 
groups of elements as a separate stwh or tribe, but take into 
account the gradeil interrelationship of families and the effects of 
unions between their members. 

No science can work alone. The chemist in future will be 
associated either with the physicist or with the biologist, if 
not with both. In conjunction with the former, he will extend 
his studies of structure and function into atomic regions: the 
quest is one that seems to need the mathematical habit of mind. 
He will cooperate with the latter by applying his knowledge of 
molecular structure and function to the explanation of the living 
mechanism and of its activities as functions of .structure—even 
including those of miml: in this field the mathematical habit of 
mind seems to be almost out of place. 

We may anticipate, wrote l.icbig, more than 70 years ago, 
that from orgatiic chemistry the laws of life—the science of 
physiology—wiU be developed. It is in this sense t hat we need to 
raise up a science of organic chemistry in future—the organic 
chemist must once more be the proclaimed student of vital 
phenomena, not merely of materials. The two outstanding 
exponents of the art thus dcfmetl ha\'e been Liebig himself and 
I’asteur, the one having rendered suiircme service by his general 
prescience, the other by demonstrating the essential inter- 
depetulence of cheinical and vital phenomena. 

The great lesson we have thus far learnt is that the activity 
of nature is of a circumscribed charai-ter, far more so, in fact, 
than is that of the chemist in the laboratory. At some time choice 
has been made of particidar types of material and definite lines 
on which alone action may proceed have been laid down. Nature 
has learnt to wear only a single glove: all living things arc 
essentially composed of onc-handeil (asymmetric) materials. 
The controversy long waged over spontaneous generation must 
be regarded as futile, in f.ace of this conclusion. Whether the lines 
of action in nature arc innate in the primary materials used, 
time alone can show: the chemist is tempted to think that this 
may well be, as within his own field of operation he finds that 
the structural [lossi bill tics arc most definite in character and 
relatively few in number. The underlying policy of nature would 
seem to be the repetition of units of a simple kind. Tennyson 
has summed up the situation in the line — 

So careful of the type she seems, 

.ind Pasteur, in the more definite comprehensive phrase. La vie 
cst domince par dcs actions dissymilrii/ues. 

Apparcmtly the destinies of life arc determined by the clement 
carbon, which is distinguished from all others not merely by the 
multiplicity of its compounds but by their relative stability— 
a stability, however, which is accompanied by remarkable plas¬ 
ticity. If there be life elsewhere, it can scarcely be very different 
from ours—carbon seems to be the only possible nucleus element, 
the only one which can give rise to combinations imbued with the 
necessary stability and also sufficiently reactive. 

Next to carbon, water is the factor of primary importance. 
The operations of dehydration and of hydration play the deter¬ 
mining part in the constructive process; next to these come those 
of oxidation and reduction, which arc but the separated activi¬ 
ties of those of hydration or its reverse. 
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The level of energy is raised by oxidation;itis gradually lowered 
by successive “ hydrations,” as in the process of fermentation. 
Whilst the chemist is frequently forced to resort to high tem¬ 
peratures and high electromotive forces to produce his result, 
nature does most of her work at a low energy level. In only one 
operation is she helped by a transcendent, irresistible power— 
th.at of solar radiations of short wave length: but this is the 
primal step in life and the energy taken in at this stage must 
suffice in all subsequent acts, as even that derived from oxygen 
is to be thought of as stored up in the same operalioti; the separa¬ 
tion of the oxygen from the natural system carbon dioxide plus 
Water, now with the aid of chlorophyll but primarily through 
some simpler agency. Nothing is more wonderful than the silent. 
Steady way in which the glucose, formed at the expense of the 
carbon dioxide present to the extent of only three ten-thousandths 
in the air surrounding the plant, is built up underground, in 
the dark and at atmospheric or a lower temperature, into starch— 
as in the potato tuber, for example. In noway can the chemist 
imitate the act. Selective and directive influences arc clearly 
at work: wo have reason to believe that these are to be found 
in tin enzymic mechanism. 

The observations made, of late years, on the formation of 
minute amounts of formaldehyde and even of glucose cn ex¬ 
posure of solutions of carbonic acid to rays cf short wave length, 
are of little if any assistance in entibling us to follow the natural 
process. A com])lete mechanism is provided in the chlorophyll 
system but what this includes we do not know. The suggestion 
has been made that there is a factor at present unknown, as 
as.similation (measured by the amount of oxygen liberated) 
is less active in leaves brought into light when only a few days 
old than in leaves cqiuilly greened several days older. 

Of chlorophyll it.sclf much is now known. So long ago as 1864, 
the kite Sir George Stokes came to the far-reaching conclusion 
that the chlorophyll of land plants is a mixture of four substances, 
two green and two yellow, which by proiter treatment may each 
be obtained in a state of very approximate isolation. Most of the 
chemists who followed him succeeded only in isolating de¬ 
composition products, but Willslillter, who took up the inquiry 
in igo6, has shown that the inference of the great physicist was 
correct. He finds that all green plants contain 
Chlorophyll a, hhie-black, in solution green-blue C«H7jOiN»M» 
Chlorojihyll b, green-black, in solution jiine green C«Hj(i0eN4M> 


Carotene, orange-red crystals.r<oH« 

XaiUophyll, yellow crystals.CuIIuOj 


The brown algae contain a third yellow constituent, fucoxiinlhin 
C«Hm()o though a very small proportion of b chlorophyll. 
The pigment of the ripe tomato is an isomeride of carotene, 
lycopin. Egg-yellow is coloured by an isomeride of xanthophyll, 
lutein. Willslatler finds that there is less variation in the 
amount of chlorophyll in ]tlants of different species than in leaves 
of any one plant of different age or subject to different conditions 
of exposure. The amount varies from o-6"o to 1-2% of the dry 
weight and is usually about 0-8%, o-6% being the a and o-2% 
the b component. There is no noticeable variation during the 
day. The yellow pigment varies in amount between o-i and 
0-2%, 0-07 to o t2 being xanthophyll and 0-03 to 0'08 carotene. 
Expressed in molecular proportions, the a component is present 
in the ratio of 3 to that of i of the b variety; the yellow pigments 
are present in the reversed ratio of i of carotene to 1-5-2 of the 
oxidized compound xanthophyll but the variation being greater 
between exposed and shaded leaves than in the chlorophylls. 
The ratio (a-l-b) of the chlorophylls to the yellow pigments 
(c-|-x) as a mean of all the determinations made is 3-56, the 
value for exposed leaves being 3-07 and for shaded 4-68. Only 
further inquiry can show whether the coloured components of 
the chloroplasts are all genetically connected and which have 
functional significance. 

It is a striking fact that chlorophyll has the closest affinity 
with haemoglobin, the red colouring matter of blood, the central 
system of each being apparently a complex of four substituted 
pyrrole rings; the two compounds are so closely related, in fact, 
that they may be reduced to the same compound, athiopor- 
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phyrin CmHjbNi when decarbonylated; in the one, an atom of the 
metal iron is included, in the other an atom of the metal mag¬ 
nesium; these metals, however, are not in the state in which they 
occur in their ordinary salts. When completely degraded, both 
compounds give rise to a mixture of the three simple pyrroles:— 
CHi.C—C.CiHi CH..C—C.CjH, CH,.C— 


It It 

CH..C C.CH, 
\ / 

NH 


II II 

c:h,.c cii 
\/ 
Nil 


II II 
lie CH 
\/ 
NH 


The character and complexity of their structure will be ap¬ 
parent on consideration of the following formula a,ssigned pro¬ 
visionally by Willstatter to athioiwrphyrin, the derivative com- 


mon to both compounds:— 

CIl-CH 
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CHi—C-CH 

1 1 
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CHj—C 
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C—C = CH. 


CH, 

1 
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Athioporphyrin is convertible into a magnesium derivative, 
acthiophyllin, CsiH^NBMg, whiih is probably formed from 
it by the displacement of the two atoms of hydrogen in the 
two NH groups shown in the above formula. Perhaps the iron 
occupies a like position in haemoglobin. 

In haemoglobin, the coloured system is loosely coupled with a 
peculiar protein, globiii, present to the extent of 94% in the com¬ 
plex molecule; in the less weighty molecule of chlorophyll, the 
coloured system is coupled with the wax alcohol, phytol, 
CjoHjsOn. Both appear to be derivatives of dictirboxylic adds: 
the disposition of the CO211 groups in haemoglobin is not clear 
but probably they are in connexion with the globin; in chloro¬ 
phyll, one is neutralized by methyl, the other by the phytol 
radicle. Chlorophyll, unlike haemoglobin, is 'associated, in 
most plants, with an enzyme, by which it is hydrolyzed into 
phytol and the carboxyb'c acid, chlorophyllid; not only may 
the action be reversed (to the extent of (>5%) but if hydrolysis 
be affected, in presence of either mcthyhc or elhylic alcohol, 
methyl or ethyl takes the place of the phytol radicle. The be¬ 
haviour of the enzyme is precisely that of the enzyme lipase 
towiirds fats and towards mixtures of fatty acids and alcohols. 
Alkalies convert chlorophyll into the corresponding dicarboxylic 
acid, from which the magnesium is easily displaced by hydrogen 
by means of acid:— 

[Me NBCaallioOKCOg.CioHsB) -f-zOlI- fMgN4CjiH3oO](CO*H)i-l*CHi. 

Ull-f-1 20 11jg.ttl 1 


The special activities of haemoglobin and chlorophyll arc in 
no w.iy accounted for, at present, by what is known of their 
structure: colour apparently is of no consequence in the former 
but it is held to be the prime factor in the functional activity of 
the latter. Presumably both act as particulate agents, in virtue of 
their high molecular weights, not in solution. 'I'he oxygen-hold¬ 
ing power of haemoglobin is commonly ascribed to the iron and 
it is supposed that the gas enters actually into combintilion with 
the molecule; whilst the former is mere matter of opinion, the 
latter view is supported by evidence, i.c. by the fact that the 
formation of oxyhaemoglobin involves the tiddition of a definite 
proportion of oxygen. Chlorophyll is not known to behave in a 
similar way towards carbon dioxide. Willstal ter has shown, how¬ 
ever, that when the gas is passed into water in which chlorophyll 
is suspended, this is converted into phaephylin, the magnesium 
being wholly displaced, as indicated by the equation 

C«H„OBN4Mg-f2H,CO, = C„H„O.N4+Mg(CO,H)2 


The action may be stopped halfway, when apparently the mag¬ 


nesium is only half dissected out of the molecule and is retained, 
perhaps, together with an added molecule of carbon dioxide, thus 


.C.C.N.C. 

I 

Mg. 
C.C.N.C. 


-flhCO,- 


.C.C.N.C. 

I 

MgO.C.O.OH 

.C.C.NU.C 


On the assumption that such a mechanism is operative, it is pos¬ 
sible to understand how the carbonic acid is brought into the 
circuit of change and under the direct influence of the pigment. 
The acid would be at a maximum concentration at the surface of 
the particles. The acid radicle MgO.CO.OH would necessarily 
be a terminal point from which electrolysis could proceed: so 
that if, on exposure to light, a i)hotoelectric wave were propa- 
g,-ited from this point, throughout a circuit in which acid-water 
was included, the water wouKl be clectrolj'sed and the carbonic 
radicle might well be subjected to the attack of hydrogen ions 
and reduced, ultimately to formaldchydrol, chlorophyll being 
regenerated in the process. The correlative proiluct of electrol¬ 
ysis would be hydrogen peroxhle (20H2=2H-l-IT202b 

The evolution of oxygen from the plant in such case would be 
the consequence of the decomposition of hyilrogen peroxide, per¬ 
haps by a “ catalase.” That evolution of oxygen and reduction of 
carbonic achl arc coincident i)hennmcna can scarcely be <loubtcd, 
as the gas is only produced in ])re.senie of the acid and the 
volume liberated is proportional to that of the carbon dioxi<le 
absorbed. It is conceivable that one of the chlorophyll compo¬ 
nents may play the part of a ctitaly.st, even that the more oxi¬ 
dised may act as platinum black, in the manner Willstiitter has 
suggested: but these are all matters of mere surmise at present. 
Maybe a more complex circuit is formed than that ])OBtulated, 
one in which perhaps a de])olarizer is included; thc.se arc all 
points, however, which mu.sl be left for further inquiry. 

It is conceividjle that the function of iron in haemoglobin is 
similar to that pictured of magnesium in chlorophyll: that the 
iron atom becomes partially sciniraled from the molecule, owing 
to the formation of a iierhydrol radicle, similar to that postulated 
by Willstiitter as the active agent in platinum black and as oper¬ 
ative in ferrous suli)hate perliydrol. 

Whatever the process it is to be supposed that formaldchydrol 
[CllvfOIljJ is the initial product of the assimilation of at- 
mospiieric carbon dioxide by the phint; no other explanation 
that will meet the facts has been advanced. No laboratory proof 
that carbonic acid can be reduced and “ sugar ” produCL*il in 
minute amount, however, is of the least value in enabling us to 
undcrsl;iud the origin of life. We have to account not for the 
formation of sugar but of one of the several not to say many 
possible isomeric forms as a fundamental structural unit: to ex¬ 
plain why of the two glucoses of like structure but enantiomor- 
phic— i.c. related to one another as an object is to its image or one 
hand to the other—both of which arc produced simultaneously 
in equal amounts when the synthesis is effected under artificial 
conditions, only the one is formed within the plant. What act or 
accident determined such selection, it is impossible to say; what¬ 
ever happened, the future course of natural action was limite<l 
thereby to one tyjie of symmetric material—to the one-handed 
forms, in genetic relationship with that first selected. Innate 
peculiarities, only dimly perce])tible at present, are also operative 
in restricting the number of the primary constructive units. It 
is a remarkable fact that formaldchydrol gives rise to a hexose 
almost directly, yet it is to be supposed that condensation takes 
place gradually. In presence of weak alkali it rapidly gives rise 
to both fructose and sorbose; other products are formed which 
have not yet been identified; no intermediate products have been 
reported, such as are formed forthwith undergo further change. 
The jjroduct of the interaction of two molecules would be glycol- 
lic aldehydrol:— 

CH,(OH),-t-CH,(OH),-»CH,COH).CH(OH),-l-OH, 

This is a known substance: it has been shown to give rise to 
the same hexose as formaldchydrol under the influence of alkali. 
If three molecules of formaldchydrol were to interact directly or 
glycollic aldehydrol were to be attacked by formaldehydrol, two 
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trioses might be formed, glyceraldose and glyceroketose; thus 

CH,COH) 4 -CHj(OH),-^CH!COH).CHCOH).CH(OH), 4 -OH, 

CHCOII), ‘^CH,COH).CCOIIJ,.CH,.0H+0Hi 

Both compounds are known: they arc easily obtained by oxi¬ 
dising glycerol, CH!(On)-CH(OII).CH!(OH). In solution, 
in presence of a trace of alkali, the one is rapidly converted 
into the other: consequently a solution made from cither is a 
mixture of the two in equilibrium; but as the molecule of gly- 
ceraldose is asymmetric, this compound is present in two forms 
of opposite optical activity:— 

CH,.OH CH,.OH 

Ht'.OH HO.CH 

CllCOll), Cll(OH), 

Fructose and sorbose, the two ketohexoses obtained in labor¬ 
atory oiierations, in the niamicr described, whether from formal- 
dehydrol, glycolli:' aldehydrol or the com])lex Iriose mixture re¬ 
ferred to, are constituted as represented by the formulae 
HOI I Oil HOMH 

(•iU(oii).co.r. r. r.CH 2 (OH)CHj(OH).co. r. c. c. ch,(OH) 

OH H H OH 11 011 

Fructose Sorbose 

The formation of the two isomcridcs is accounte<l for, and is 
indeed to be expected, on the assumitlion that the condenstilion 
is effected equttily between glyterokelose and each of the two 
oppositely active forms of glyceraldose, which would necessarily 
he itresent in equal proportions: for the same reason each isomer 
woulil be pro<htced in its two forms of oitposite optical activity. 
It is a remarkable fact, therefore, that whereas fructose is of 
universal occurrence in platits, sorbose is very rarely met with: 
this is one of the many indications that in plants tlie course of 
.syttlhesis is narrowly directed. 

It is conceivable that if six molecules of forraaldehydrol were 
brought into (tosilion side by side and condenstition took place 
throughout the series,all the possible hexo.ses might arise,through 
the fortuitous arrangement of the molecules in the many possible 
wttys. 'I'lie force of the argumetit is les.setied by the probability 
that adlnities would come into itl.ay whi'h would <lctcrmine 
arratigcments in p.irticukir ways; probably the number would bo 
less than is conceivable but yet gretiter than it attually happens 
to be. This concht.sion, however, but serves to cotiftrm the argu¬ 
ment usetl above :ts to the actual course of the process: that it is 
cssentuilly a live stage proce.ss, rerhai>s in luiture, :il letisl, 
pentoses ratty be formed directly, but to judge from laboratory 
cxperietice it is equttily if not more probable that the hexoscs arc 
the only primary products .and thtit other .simple carbohydrates 
are derived from them: in other words that the hexoscs arc both 
prim:iry jiroducls and reserve maicritds. 

The preferctilial formation and the superior .stability of the 
hcxo.se system is to be referred to cerl.ain i>eculiaritics of structure 
which arc probtdtiy innate in the component elements. It has 
long been heltl that the aldchytlic .sugars are not true aldehydes 
and the kctonic not true kclottes; they are too itiert in Itchaxiour 
to pa.ss as .such. The true aldchyalrols and kethydrols, if [raesent 
at all, enjoy but a licetittg existence in .solution; their place is 
taken by dosed chain derivation. Thus:— 


CH,.OH 

CHj.OH 


CH.OH 

CH.OH 

HO.HC—CH.OH 

HC.OH 

r C.OH 

HO.HC CH.CH(OH). CII,(OH) 

CH.OH 

1 CH.OH 


CH.OH 

9 CH.OH 

0 

HO.CII.OH 

1 CH.OH 



As the “ terminal ” group concerned in this change carries 
two hydroxyls either of which may be active, and the group be¬ 
comes a.symmetric in the course of tlic change—a new asymmet¬ 
ric system being created in the molecules,—it is to be foreseen 
that two i.someric compounds will arise iti this way. As a matter 
of fact “ glucose " is known to be an equilibrated mixture of an a 
and b form, differing in optical activity and other ways, which 


can be separated. If either be redissolved in ordinary water it 
soon passes over into the other until equilibrium is again reached. 
If hydrogen chloride be added to a solution of glucose in methylic 
alcohol, after a time two methyl-glucosidcs can be separated, ao 
a and a fi form:— 

IIO.HC-fH.OH HO.C—CH(OH) 

H 1 \ I CHiO I 

\t \| \ I 

C CH.CH(0H).CH8(0H) C CH.CH(OH).CHa(OH) 
/ \ / /\/ 

CH,0 0 HO 


These are neutral, very stable compounds as compared with 
the parent glucoses. They are the prototypes of a large class of 
glucosidcs met wit h in plants and may be hydrolysed by enzymes 
which attack these latter. Hence it is po.ssible to classify gluco- 
sides generally, in so far as they can be hydrolysed by enzymes 
which hydrolyse either a or j 3 melhylglucoside and can thus be 
correlated with ell her ihe a or the ^ form of glucose. The en¬ 
zyme maltasi' or a-glueasc, present in yeasts, is used in cluirac- 
terising a-glucosidcs, the jS-glucasc in almond emulsin in charac¬ 
terising /i-glucosides. 

All sugars of the aldose and ketose types behave as described. 
The fructose sugars exist as condensed stable systems similar to 
that of glucose and. therefore, shoukl per.sist, if formed when for- 
maldehydrol undergoes change and is converted ultimately into 
hexo.se sugars. Their non-i>roduction gives further weight to the 
argument that these latter arc formed from the trioses. 

Kccently a third or 7 form of melhylglucoside has been found 
in the mixture obtained by the interaction of glucose and meth- 
ylif alcohol. 'J’his new gluco.side is very different from the a and 
ff forms; it is easily hydrolysed and easily oxidized by perman¬ 
ganate and very active in other ways. I’robably it is a condensed 
system of the elhylenic oxide type:— 


CII, rn.ocH, 

\ /\ 

0 0-C 

/ (riTOH). 

CHj CHj.OH 

Ethylcnic oxide and glueoside 

The di.scovcry is of primary importance, as it has led to the dis¬ 
covery of a similar form of fructosidc and has given the due to 
the nature of cane sugar. long remarkable on accounf of the ex¬ 
treme ease with which, in comparison with other sugars, it is 
hydrolysed by acids and by the sfiecial enzyme invertasc. The 
formula suggested for cane sugar is:— 


|- 


-O- 


Glucose.section CH-,(OH). CH(OH). CH.(CH.OH)iiCH 

I 
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I 

Fructose “ CH,(OH). CH(OH). rHCOH).( H.C.CH,(OH) 

\/ 

O 

The difficulty in accepting this interpretation is that sugar is 
.shown as either an o or a ff-glucoside and that it is liydroliscd 
only by a s|K:cilic enzyme, not by either a or /i-glucosc. There 
can be little doubt that the fructose clement is present in the y 
form; if the glucose were also in the y lorm the peculiar be¬ 
haviour of cane sugar towards acids would be even better 
explained. 

Although, in the laboratory, the sugars obtained from formal- 
dehydrol are the two ketoses, fructose and sorbo.sc, in the ])lant 
glucose plays the preponderating part to a remarkable extent. 
Only three of the sixteen possible hexaldoses and two keto.ses, 
glucose, mannose, galactose, fructose and perbose, arc met with 
as such or in combination in plants. Three of these are reversibly 
interrelated—glucose, manno.se and fructose. If a solution of any 
one of the three be made alkaline and kept, gradually the other 
two make their appearance. A natural process is at work which 
seems to assure even the rapid passage of any one of the three 
into the others. It has been shown that, during fermentation 
with the aid of the juice expressed from yeast, an enzyme—phos- 
phetose—is active, which, in presence of phosphate gives rise to a 
diphosphoric glueoside, C(Hio04(P04Pa)i, the result is the 
same whether mannose, glucose or fructose be taken, but when 
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this glucophosphate is hydrolysed only fructose is recovered. It 
is noteworthy that phosphoric acid has a determining influence 
on the plant, especiaUy during the ripening period; it may well 
be one of its functions to promote the interconversion of carbo¬ 
hydrates in the manner indicated; if it can convert glucose into 
fructose it should be able to produce the contrary change, and so 
supply the material for producing either starch or inulin. 

The actual change in an alkaline solution is pictured as involv¬ 
ing the production, by dehydration of an unsaturaled “ enolic ” 
compound common to the three hexoses and the conversion of 
this by dehydration, only in part into the original form and in 
part into the other two. The process is one apparently which 
plays a preponderating part in the course of vital changes. The 
alteration is only in the first and second carbon systems of the 
sugar; the manner in which it takes place is simple, thus:— 

CHfOII), Glucose 

\ 

HC.OH 

CH(Oll), CH.On T CH(OH)i Mannose 

\ —0H2= II TOIIj —> \ 

HC.OH C.OH I HO.CH 

C.Hi.OH Fructose 

I 

C.(OH), 

It has been pointed out that, in the laboratory, sorbose is 
formed together with fructose, when formaldchydrol is con¬ 
densed, and that it is of rare occurrence in nature; if changed in 
solution as fructose is changed it would be converted into the 
sugars idose and gulo.se. but neither of these is met with. This 
fact and the rarity of sorbose is further proof that the vital syn¬ 
thetic process is narrowly controllctl. 

It remains to account for the production of galactose, which 
is very widely distributed and probably always present in phints. 
in small amount (,as raflinosc); this hc.xose is characteristic of 
mammalian milk, being coupled with glucose in milk .sugar. Ga¬ 
lactose is closely related to glucose: to account for the conversion 
of one into the other, it is necessary merely to assume that the 
glucose is resolved, by hydrolysis, into two molecules of glyccral- 
dosc, one of which is then changed in sign by the reversal of the 
position of the median OH group—a change known to occur in 
solution; if the two molecules of opposite activity were then re- 
associated through the agency of a directing mechanism the 
change might well be complete. 

Two pentoses arc commonly met with in plants but only in 
combination, the one d-.xylose, corresponding to glucose, the 
other, f-arabinose, to gidacto.se; a third, d-ribose, is al.so found, 
which is the only pentose normally present in animal tissues, in 
both cases as a characteristic constituent of the nucleic acids. 
Arabino.se and xylose arc important components respectively of 
the gums and of straw and wood; at present, there is no clue to 
the manner in which they are formed from hexoses in the pl.ant, 
if indeed they are so formed; it is not improbable that an oxid.a- 
tion process may he at work, by which the CH^.OII group is 
removed from the hexose molecule whilst it is held in combina¬ 
tion at the aldose end. 

The higher carbohydrates arc made up of hexose and fructose 
units in w.ays which we are only beginning to know: in fact, 
starch, cellulose and inulin are the only three of whose complete 
an.atomy we h.avc learnt anything, and the information docs not 
carry us far. The labour involved in such work is immense, and 
methods of dissection arc few. I’hc most informative is that in¬ 
troduced by Purdie and developed by Irvine and his school, in¬ 
volving the methylation of the carbohydrate, the resolution of 
the complex into the constituent hexose fragments and the de¬ 
termination of the position taken up by methyl radicals in these: 
whence it is possible to infer, with more or less certainty, the 
manner in which the fragments were linked. 

Whilst the primary unit of starch is glucose, into which it is 
resolved when completely hydrolysed, the chief secondary unit 
is the dihexotc maltose, which is obtained as main product when 
VtMch'is hydrolysed by the enzyme diastase; whether the sub¬ 


sidiary more complex product, dextrin, is also composed of mal¬ 
tose units is uncertain. Maltose is formed by linking two mole¬ 
cules of glucose in direct apposition. 

The primary unit of cellulose is also glucose; the secondary 
unit, however, is a dihexose isomeric with maltose, cellose, differ¬ 
ing from the former in that the two glucose bricks are laid, as it 
were, the one advanced a sixth of its length beyond the other. 
Moreover, the one is an a-glucoside hydrolysed by maltose; the 
other apparently is a | 3 -glucoside, as it is hydrolysed by emulsin. 
A third diglucosc is known in gentiobiosc, which is obtained, to¬ 
gether with cane sugar, when the trihexoside gentianose from 
gentian root is hydrolysed by invertase; it is not only hydrolysed 
by emulsin but has been reproduced from glucose by the action 
of this enzyme; it is therefore undoubtedly a ^-glucoside, and 
probably the ^-glucoside alternative to the a-glucoside, maltose. 

Ihe formula of the three sugars may be written asfoUows:— 
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Trehalose, a gluco-diht xo.sidc widely distributed in fungi, ap¬ 
pears to be the represtentative of the lliird type, but its structure 
is not yet ascertained. As it has no “ aldehydic ” properties, such 
as are shown by the three sugars previously considered. It is 
supposed that the two gluco.se components may be conjoined as 
shown by the formula;— 

I-0-, 

CH-{OH).fH(OH).Cn.CU.tUHgCHtOHhCII 

cib(OH).CH(OH).rii.rn.(oin.('H(nH).rii 
'-o-1 

It is to he expected that such a compound would be hydroly.scd 
either by maltase or by emulsin; such is not the ca.se but it is re¬ 
solved by a .special enzyme present in fungi which appears to be 
peculiar to the sugar. The examples given may sufTice to illus¬ 
trate the manner in which hc.xose units may be linked together. 

Inulin, the reserve material of the artichoke and dahlia tuber, 
is entirely composed, apparently, of fructose units in the 7-form. 
When acetylaled it gives rise to a well-defined crystalline tri¬ 
acetate, which is dearly a simple derivative of the parent sub¬ 
stance as inalin may be reproduced from it by careful hydrolysis. 
The determination of the molecular weight of this compound 
shows that it contains nine fructose units—a peculiar number. 

In some plants, the monocotyledons especially, the place of 
starch is taken by cane sugar, little if any starch being formed; 
even in those in which starch is produced in considerable amount 
cane sugar is always imesent in the leaves, and it has been argued 
that cane sugar rather than stanh may well be the primary prod¬ 
uct of a.ssimilation. It is difficult at present to offer any ratiomd 
explanation of the formation of c.-ine sugar; the wish would he 
to regard it as traceable to enzyme activity. 

All attempts hitherto made to synthesize cane sugar have been 
failures; it is eomplctely hydrolysed by invertase. Either the 
I>oint of equilibrium is .so near to that of complete hydrolysis 
that it cscai)es detection, or the immediate products at once un¬ 
dergo change in solution and cease to be susceptible to the re- 
vertive influence of the enzyme; the fact that fructoseds present 
in the 7-form in cane sugar and that this form does nW persist in 
solution, either in fructose or dextrose, may not be without bear¬ 
ing on the problem. It is a matter of interest that cane sugar is 
usually present in leaves in considerable amount in the ceUsap 
and together with invertase, but in some way separated from It* 
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maybe means are provided by which the sugar can escape from 
the influence of the enzyme immediately it is produced. In roots 
such as that of the sugar beet, in which cane sugar is merely 
stored up as a reserve material, no enzyme is present. 

The close association, in the leaves of many plants, of starch 
with chlorophyll, in the chloroplasts, has led to the view thiit 
it may be an all but direct product of synthetic activity and not 
formed from glucose. It is indeed conceivable that a directive 
(enzymic) mechanism may exist wliich can induce both the 
production of glucose from formaldehydrol and the simultaneous 
assemblage and union of the glucose units into starch. 

The enzymes are agents comparable with the acids in their 
hydrolytic activity, but selective and directive. Unlike the acids 
they are catalysts—particulate agents. The effective area of the 
enzyme, however, must be some small section of the molecular 
surface: and the only rational interpretation of the special activ¬ 
ity of the enzyme would seem to be t hat this active area is com¬ 
posed of material compatible with that which the enzyme speci¬ 
fically attacks—that indeed it is this material, though conjoined 
perhaps with an acid radicle, which acts as the actual “ tool ” in 
hydrolysis. Starch may be regarded as a pavement or simple 
mosaic built up of many separate glucose-residues regularly ar¬ 
ranged in a definite pattern, ami layer after layer is laid in this 
fa.shion: the enzyme as a template formed of a single layer thus 
composed; maybe as the starch’layer increases in thickness there 
is a coincident up-growth at its margin of the protein constituent 
of the enzyme complex. Given such a mechanism, it is conceiv¬ 
able that starch might be almost directly produced; .some ex¬ 
planation is required to account for the preponderam e of glucose 
in the plant. The conception is one, moreover, which may be 
used to exjilain the action of enzymes in other rases. 

With reference to the conditions under which enzymes (and 
acids) may art reversibly, it is to be noted thiU the manner in 
which action takes place, both rate and direction, is determined 
by the conditions of concentration. As hydrolysis pr<Kee<ls wafer 
is used up; if the reverse action take place, water is produced. 
Usually a point of equilibrium is reached, when no further change 
.seems to be taking i)lacc. This is true even of the hydrolysis of 
cane sugar by arid: as the concentration of the solution is raised 
and the oiqiortunity for chat\ge is increased, the rale of change 
only rises up to a certain ()oint, beyond which any further in¬ 
crease in conrentnition only .serves to diminish the rate of the 
process. As the solution becomes more concent rated—in the 
case of cane sugar, particularly through the increase of the num¬ 
ber of molecules in .solution—it beromi'S itself more attractive of 
water and hydrolysis is less promoted. The extent to which syn- 
the.sis is ctTected is entirely a quc.stion of balance of affinity—of 
desire for wtiter. This point is one of extreme importance in 
conne.xion with vit.al jihenomena. In plants, during the day 
time, synthetic actions prevail, as the tendency is constantly 
tow:irds the concentration of the solutions in the leaf cells; when 
the influence of light is withdrawn water is attracteil into the 
concentrated solutions and reversals set in, iiroilucing to an in¬ 
creased extent simiiler molecules, which can wander out into the 
general circulation and be u.st'd elsewhere. 

Thus far enzymes have been .spoken of as influencing the hy¬ 
drolysis and formation only of compounds consisting of sugar 
units—the.se are conveniently classed as Hologluiosidcs. Many 
sugar derivatives are known which are to be classed as Hetero- 
I’lucasidcs,hang of more diverse origin; the mcthygluco.sides may 
be t aken as typical of this class, esijccially ( 3 -methyglucosidc, as 
most of the.se are more or less readily hydrolysed by the constit¬ 
uent of the mixture of enzymes in alraond-cmulsin to which jS- 
nu'thyglucoside respoiuls. Curiously enough, the few known 
n:itural a-glucosides are all hologluco.sides; the known o-hetcro- 
glucosides arc all laboratory products. 

The heteroglucosidcs are extraordinarily varied in composition. 
Little is known as to their precise function. Often they serve to 
give stability to a substance which could not well exist uncom- 
bined; or they mask one that would interfere if free; or they have 
the advantage of being far less soluble than the parent com¬ 
pounds. They form most of the colouring matters of flowers. 
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The most interesting member of the class perhaps is that first 
studied, amygdaUn, present in considerable quantity in the fruit 
of the bitter almond and also in the fruit of most of the Rosaceae. 
It is resolved by emulsin—which is equally well obtained cither 
from the sweet or the bitter almond—into two molecules of glu¬ 
cose, one of benzoic aldehyde and one of hydrogen cyanide: 

CaiHsjOiiN -f zHjO = 2 CJIuOo-f CrlltO-f HCN. 

The two latter are present in direct association, as in the 
cyanhydrol, (.'tHsCIIfO.IIlCN in its dextro-rotatory form, the 
isomeric laboratory form being present in sambunigrin, from 
elder leaves—which, however, contains only one glucose residue. 
By the action of one of the enzymes in emulsin, amygdalase, 
ainygdalin is resolved into glucose and prunasin, the isomeride 
of sambunigrin; this heteroglucoside occurs naturaliy in the leaf 
of the almond and of the common cherry laurel—in fact, in the 
leaves of all Rosaceae whose fruits contain amygdalin. Laurel 
leaves particularly arc rich in an enzyme, prunasc, which hydro¬ 
lyses prunasin; this is present together with amygdalase in all 
fruits containing amygdalin. The re.soiution of amygdaiin there¬ 
fore, involves, it will be seen, the action of two enzymes in suc¬ 
cession. What appears to be amygdalase is present in some 
yca.sts, together with maltase. The advantage to the plant is 
that the leaf contains the more soluble glucosidc, that in the 
fruit being but slightly soluble; the presence of glucose and fruc¬ 
tose in the leaf and stem but of starch in the tuber of the potato 
is a parallel case. How the two glucose residues are united is 
not determined: the probability is that amygdalin is derived 
from gentiobiose. Trunase apparently is the fl-glucase in emul¬ 
sin which acts on the fl-methyglucosidc and the / 3 -hetcrogluco- 
sides gcnenilly: to explain its iudifTercnce towards amygdalin and 
the varying degree of activity which it displays towards different 
/ 3 -glucosides, it is neccs.sary to assume that the group associated 
with glucose influences the fit of the enzyme. If the enzymes be, 
as .suggested, but replicas, in part, of the hydrolytes they effect, 
in each [jarticular class, the glucoside characteristic of the class 
may well be containetl in the enzyme: thus prunase from the 
Rosaceae is conceivably a prunasin derivative, whilst the linase 
of the Linaceae may be a derivative of the cyanhydrol of acetone, 
U(CHj) 2 (()H).CN; consequently although both enzymes affect 
prunasc they do not act with equal readine.ss; the addition of a 
.second molecule of glucose to prunase, idthough it happens in the 
(J-position, m.ay .s]>oil the fit of prunase, entirely. 'I’he problem 
is one of e.xtraordinary intere.st and importance. 

(ilucosc and its congeners are of special value in the plant, as 
constructive materials, on account of their jieculiar plasticity 
under the numerous enzymic and other influences simultaneously 
brought into action in nature. These are specially manifest in the 
phenomena of fermentation. In recent years the controversy 
which ha.s long been waged over the fermentation process, as 
effected by yeast and other organisms, has been settled against 
the vitalists, as it is proved that it can be carried out apart from 
till- living cell, in its entirety, by means of the juice cxi)ressed from 
yeast, and even in presence of substances, such as acetone and 
toluene, fatal to the life of the cell. The course of change is 
by no means ascertained: as yet only the main outlines are 
marked out, but these are of such significance that it is clear that 
a most di'licate balance of forces comes into play. 

When the formulae are contrasted it is obvious that the ulti¬ 
mate conversion of glucose into carbon dioxide and alcohol must 
involve much rearrangement within the molecule. Oxygen must 
be removed from some of the carbon atoms and its place taken 
by hydrogen; the reverse operation has to be effected at others. 
That such changes can be induced by mere contact with acids or 
alkalies is well known: thus lactic acid, CHj.CHfOHj.COjH, is 
easily formed by digesting glucose with alkali; reduction is car¬ 
ried still further in the productioHf of laevulinic acid, CHj.CO.- 
CHj.CHj.CO2H, by boiling either fructose or glucose with an 
acid, fructose being the far more easily attacked. This latter 
fact is perhaps not without significance. 

A variety of factors come into play when fermentation is in¬ 
duced by yeast juice. Phosphate plays a part of fundamental 
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importance. When a suitable quantity of asoluble phosphate— 
best in the form of a solution of disodium jihosphate saturated 
with carbon dioxide—is added to a slowly fermenting mixture of 
the juice with glucose, a rapid rise is observed in the rate of fer¬ 
mentation, as measured by the amount of carbon dioxide evolved. 
As change proceeds, the amount of free phosphate in solution 
diminishes up to the point at which the rate of change begins to 
diminish; the diminution has been traced to the formation of a 
phosphoric glucoside. Apparently, action takes place as ex¬ 
pressed in the equation:— 

2 C,H„O,-f 2 P 04 HR, = 2 C 0 j-i- 2 C,H, 0 -)- 2 ll 30 -(-C,H«O.(P 0 .R,).: 
that is to say, while one molecule of sugar is fermented a second 
is fixed as phosphate. Ajiparently, however, all t he sugar pa.sses 
through the phosphate stage on its way to fermentation; as this 
slackens and finally ceases the amount of free phosphate in solu¬ 
tion steadily rises, the action being reversed the while:— 
C6ri,«0,(P04R2)2-|-2l-Ij0 = C,Hj,n4-|-2P0,HRj. 

The formation and destruction of the i)ho.sphate arc changes due 
to the action of an enzyme, hexosephosphatase. 

The point of importance to be noted is, that whatever sugar 
be fermented—glucose, manno.se or fructose—the hy<lrolytir 
product is fructose: one function, at least, of the hexosephospha¬ 
tase would seem to be the prc.sentation of the sugar to the resolv¬ 
ing mechanism in the form most .sensitive to rearrangement. 

The resolving mechanism has several components. It contains 
one or more enzymes easily destroj-ed by heat, together with a 
so-called co-enzyme which .survives when the liquid is boiled. 
These may be separated by mere filtration, under pressure, 
through a film of gelatin supported in a (Ihambcrland filter- 
candle: neither residue nor filtrate alone will condition fermenta¬ 
tion, but when they are reunited a mixture is obtained which is 
almo.st as active as the original Iluid. Little, if any, light has been 
thrown on the nature of the resisttint constituent: the most sug¬ 
gestive observation made is that it disappears from boiled yeast 
juice when this is digested with ca.stor-oil lipase, an enzyme which 
hydrolyses fats and .similar substances. 

As to the cour.se of change at some stage apparently the hexose 
molecule is resolved into two “ hahes,” but whether before or 
after rearrangement Is uncertain. There is, however, reason to 
suppose that the production of alcohol involves the prior pro¬ 
duction of aldehyde and the ultimate reduction of this latter. 
The formation of aldehyde is attributed to that of pyruvic acid, 
CHjCO.COJT, which is resolved into carbonic acid and alde¬ 
hyde by the action of carbpxytusc, an enzyme normally present 
in yeast: 

CHiCO.COjH -f OH, = Cl Ij.COI I -f- CO,II,. 

Not only has this acid been obtained as a product of fermentation, 
but when fermentation is effecte<l in presence of an excess of 
alkaline sulphite an amount of aldehyde is produced approach¬ 
ing that to be expected on these assumptions, if one half the 
molecule were so affected; at the same time, glycerol is jmoduced 
in almost corre.sponding amount. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in the ordinary fermentation 
process the hexose is normally rc.solved intoamixturcofglyceral- 
dose and glyceroketose, which became rearranged into pyruvic 
aldehyde, by cnolisation and rehydration. Th<’ oxidation of these 
two molecides of aldehyde to pyruvic acid might then conceiv¬ 
ably be the consequence of the reduction of two molecules of 
ordinary aldehyde to alcohol—the reduction of thc.se must in 
some way be accounted for, if arctaldchy<le be an intermediate 
product of fermentation. As a matter of fact, the function of an 
ordinary hydrolytic enzyme is nearly of this order, involving as 
it does cither the separate presentation of the H and OH of water 
at two contiguous regions in a molecule or their withdrawal from 
two contiguous moleculeg, acceding as its action is cither hydro¬ 
lytic or synthetic. A'tUrectcd interaction of the character con¬ 
templated is thereforemot improbable. Not only is yeast known 
to contain the enzyme carboxylase which fits pyruvic acid, but 
also another enzyme, glyoxolase, by which pyruvic aldehyde is 
converted into lactic acid, an operation involving (i) hydration, 
(2) enolisation, (3) reversed rehydration, starting from the 


aldehydrol CH,.CO.CH(OH),: cn,.C(OH),.CH(OH), 
CH,.C(OH) = C(OH), CHs.CH(OH).CH(OH),. 

That the yeast complex may do all the things suggested is, 
therefore, by no means improbable. Cdyoxalase, it may be added, 
occurs in various animal tissues, and the lactic acid formed as the 
result of muscular action may well be produced under its di¬ 
rective action. A striking observation made with yeast juice 
is that the action stops on adding hydrogen cyanide but re¬ 
commences when this is removed. Ycast ceases to decompose hy¬ 
drogen peroxide when the cyanide is added. Maybe, in both 
cases either an oxidase or a peroxydase is held in check which is 
effect ivc in the pyruvic change. 

A discovery of great significance, as throwing light on the re¬ 
ductive stage, is that recently made by Gowland Hopkins, of a 
minute constituent of yeast juice, liver substance and muscular 
tissue, glutathione, a neutral derivative (dipeptide) formed by 
the condensation of the two amino-acids, cysteine and glutaminic 
acid. It is a powerful reducing agent and arts as a carrier of 
hvdrogen; cysteine is a sulphur derivative of alanine and is read¬ 
ily converted into rystin, by oxidizing agents; moreover, the 
change is reversible. 



Cysteine C'ystin 

Glutathione apjtarently is but cysteine weighted by glutaminic 
aci<l, and its activity is tloubtless the ron.scquence of a similar 
change. Possibly the hitherto unidentified to-enzyme of yeast 
juice may prove to be this sub.stance. 

Otncral Synthetic Activity .—That the plant exercises its syn¬ 
thetic activity with the aid merely of the simple cleavage prod- 
u(ts <lerivcd from (arbohydrate material, by processes similar 
to those involved in alcoholic fermentation, is clear. The ad¬ 
juncts arc merely atmo.sjdieric oxygen and various materials ob¬ 
tained from the soil—especially ammonia phosphoric acid, mag¬ 
nesium and silicon; the.se arc all of structural significance; in ad¬ 
dition, iron and manganese, calcium and pota.ssium, ai>])ear also 
to be itnlispensable, but arc mainly, if not entirely, of value as 
functional agents. Although it is established that potassium is 
essential to the formation of starch, if not of other carbohydrates, 
no clue has jet been fouml to the off'itc it exercises. Sodium, be¬ 
ing there, is taken ijit o the plant; whether it be in any way neces¬ 
sary, as it is to the animal, we do not know. 

Whilst many compounds are undoubtedly formed under en¬ 
zymic infiuenccs, others are products of the direct spontaneous 
interaction of materials which happen to meet. The precise 
manner in which even the simple benzene derivatives met with 
in plants are forme:! is not yet clear. That even substances so 
complex as the opium ami other alkaloids may be formed, 
without difficulty, is shown by R. Robinson’s remarkable obser¬ 
vation that Irojjinone, a compound closely related to one group of 
these alkidoids, is produced when the aldehyde of succinic acid, 
methylamine and acetone, or still better its dicarboxylic arid, are 
merely brought together, in aqueous solution, at the ordinary 
temperature:— 


CHj.COH 

CM, 

CH 

:,-CH-CH, 

1 1 

1 

CO 

CHj.NH. 

N.CHj CO 

CHs.COH 

i 

CH, 

1 1 

CH 

li-CH CH. 

Siirrinic 

aldehyde 

Acetone 

Methylamine 

Tropinone 


riant Colours .—Considerable diversity in character may be 
the outcome of small differences in chemical structure: this is well 
illustrated in the colouring matters of flowers which, it is well 
known, vary over a considerable range. The yellows, however, 
appear all to be derivatives of a simple compound, not itself 
coloured, flavone, which occurs as a mealy deposit on the leaves 
and flower stalks of a large number of Primulaceae. It is resolved, 
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by hydrolysis, into the two simple compounds, salicylic acid and 
acetophenone, from which it may well be formed in the plant:— 



+ 2 HiO 


0 °" ■ 

“S^CO.OH 


co.aHi 

I 

CHj 


Flavone Salicylic Aceto- 

acid phenone 

The plant yellows are hydroxy-derivatives of flavone, varying 
in the manner and position of the hydroxyl groups; hut whilst 
some arc tlavones in which these groups are contained only in the 
benzene sections of the molecule, ot hers are flavenols, ».«. deriv¬ 
atives of the simple hydroxy-compound 



The plant colouring matters other than the yellows which are 
now generally grouped as anthocyan colours, are derived from 
the yellows by a very simple process—merely by reduction, a 
process, however, which involves their conversion into deriva¬ 
tives of ortho-quinone, as shown by the following equation repre¬ 
senting the change oft he flavonolquarat in into cyanin chloride;— 



The colour produced by an anthocyan deiiends not only on the 
number and position of the hydroxyl groups but also on its con¬ 
dition in the plant cell—whether it be present in combination 
with arid or as a salt. 

Nuclear Materials .—Substances which play a determining part 
as structural elements, if not as functional agents, arc far more 
comidex. The nucleic acids are the chief. Nucleic acid, from 
yeast or the wheat embryo, for example, which has the formula 
may be resolved into four sections known as 
nucleotides, all of which have been isolated and studied of late 
>ears, particularly by the American chemists, Levene and others. 
Each of these nuclcoti<lcs ronsi.sts of the peculiar pentose, ribose, 
associated, on the one hand, with phosphoric acid, on the other, 
with a purine base (a compouml of the uric acid .serie.s), the two 
former being common to all four sections but each having its 
special basic constituent, namely, one of t he following;— 


N=C.NH, 

HN—CO 

N = C.NH, 
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HN—CO 

11C C—NH 
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OC CH 

1 1 

OC—CH 

\ 

n j CH 
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1 « CH 
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Nui leic acid of animal origin conttiins a hexose in place of the 
pent ose, ribose; moreover, the bttsic elements are not all the same, 
mcthyluracil (thymine) taking the i>lace of uracil. 

The formula assigneil to plant nucleic acid is:— 
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Phosphoric Ribose. 

unit unit 


Complex materials thus constituted, comprising acid, neutral 
and basic sections, this last of varying structure, obviously must 
offer numerous attractions such as befit a nuclear substance; 
probably, however, the phosphoric units are the main functional 
elements, and it is in these compounds particularly that the 
special value of phosphoric acid to the living organism is appar¬ 
ent. The nucleins are accompanied by a number of enzymes 
which, doubtless, are concerned in their formation; these suffice 
not only to resolve them, when necessary, into their proximate 
components but also to convert the basic units into uric acid. 

The Prokins .—The fundamental phenomena of vital activity 
are best studied, at present, with the aid of carbohydrate ma¬ 
terial, because of its greater simplicity: there is, however, every 
reason to suppose that, in the main, the same considerations ap¬ 
ply to the problems offered by nitrogenous materials. The pos¬ 
sibilities arc more numerous but the lines of action and reaction 
are of the same order. The contexture and configuration of car¬ 
bohydrate material cannot be greatly varied; although, as shown 
in artificial silk, cellulose has strength anti a world might be built 
of carbohydrate material, it would undoubtedly display great 
poverty of pattern and less colour. The introduction of nitrogen 
has added enormously to structural variety and strength. Else¬ 
where the complex rarbohy<lrat cs h;ive been compared with pave¬ 
ments of simple mosaic; the proteins, which play so large a part, 
especially in animal life, are more like a jig-.saw puzzle. 

The proteins are the formative materials of animal structures. 
They are commonly known in such materials as wheat glutin— 
easily separated from the accompanying .starch by kneading 
flour in a gently-running stream of water; egg white; milk casein; 
glue or gelatin; and as the chief constituent of meats. A number 
of proteins have been obtained in crystalline form, but they are 
undoubtedly all substances of high molecular weight. Like the 
higher carbohydrates they can be resolved into simple units by 
hydrolysis either by aci<ls or by enzymes. They yield a numer¬ 
ous and varied .scries of fragments; the following is a list of com¬ 
pounds of the glycine type thus far separated from them:— 

Glycine CHjfNHil.COOH 
Alanine CH,.CHfNHO.COOH 
Valine (CH,,)t :CH.C 11 (N 1 DCOOH 
Leucine (CHUstCH.CHi.CHfNHU.COOH 
Isolcucine (CH,)(C,IL) ;Cll.ClI(NIIs).COOH 
Serine CHjOH.CHfNHU.COOH 
Lysine HjN.CHjrH.rHjCH(NH,).COOH 
Nil, 

/ 

Arginine IIN— ■ 

\ 

NH.CH,.Cfl.,,CH,(:H(NH,).COOH 
PhenyWanine C.lL.CH,.CH(NH,).COOH 
Tyrosine HO.C,H..CH,CH(NI 1 .,).COOH 
Aspartic acid HOOC.CH,.CH(NH,).COOH 
Glutamic acid HOOC.CH.,.CH,.CHCNH,).COOH 
Hydroxyglutamir arid IIOOC.CH.,.CHOH.CI 1 CNH,).COOH 
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/ 
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It is not difficult to account for the formation of such com¬ 
pounds from carbohydrate materials and ammonia. 1‘cculiar to 
all is the group CH(NHj).C02H. The presence of this group is 
almost certainly a clue to the process by which they arc produced, 
viz. by the action of ammonia on a keto-carboxy-acid. Much 
has been said above of pyruvic acid: alanine is doubtless formed 
from this acid by its combination with ammonia and subsequent 
reduction of the hydroxy-amino acid:— 

CHaCO.rOjH d-NIT., - CHa.CfOHlfNHal.COjH 

CH,.C( 0 H)(NH,).C 02 H-f- 2 ll=CHj.CH(NIl,).C 0 jH 


In the human circulation amino-acids are converted into oxy- 
acids—which serve as fuels—by the reverse process. As the 
amino-acids are optically active substances, iike the glucosidcs, 
the reduction process must be directed in some way: they 
belong to one series corresponding to th;it of the natural sugars. 

The name amino-acid, usually given to the protein hydrochists, 
is not applicable to the compounds as they exist apart, although 
they function as such. The names in the above list, which are 
those usually given, indicate that most of the com|ioun<ls are 
basic rather than acid. As a matter of fact, owing to internal 
neutralization. 


.CM 


^COOH 


.CH< 


,Nn. 

'CO.O 


they are all hut neutral substances, yet they can act either as 
acid or base, according to circumstances. 

Although obtainable from animal as well as vegetable pro¬ 
teins, all the compounds in the list given, with the exception of 
the first, are the products of plant activity alotie. 1'lie ollicc of 
the animal is to take to i>ieces the complex structures which are 
eaten as vegetalde food; then, having convoyed them in the blood 
stream to various parts of the body, to reconstruct them in ap¬ 
propriate special ways. In some cases the units arc built up 
around a phosphoric acid nucleus, particularly in ccU nuclei, in 
brain matter and bone marrow. A number of compounds be¬ 
sides those in the list, even sugars, especially galactose and 
ribosc, are met with proteins. 


In the carbohydrates the linkage is etheric—two carbon atoms 
are joined through the agency of an oxygen atom. In the pro¬ 
teins two carbon atoms are linked together through the agency 
of a nitrogen atom. An additional peculiarity is the presence of a 
succession of NH.CH.CO groups, each forming as it were a 
short link in a chain, each iink carrying a side-grouii—which 
may vary greatly in character and dimensions—attached to the 
CH member. A large number of “ polyjjeptides ” have been 
built up in tlie laboratory, from amino-acids, on such a plan as 
the following:— 

NH,.CH,.(' 0 .— ; NH.CH.CO— ! NH.CH.CO— i NH.CH.CO.OH 


CH, 


C,H, 


I 

C.H, 


Even octadecapeptides have been prepared, indeed there seems 
to be no theoretical limit to the number of “ links ” that may be 
included in the chain. In this field however, as in that of the 
carbohydrates, there is reason to believe that nature has been 
sparing in her scdection and clioicc of patterns. At present, not 
the least clue to the patterns laid down has Ijeen obtained: at 
most the order followed in some of the smaller fragments ob¬ 
tained from proteins by hydrolysis has been ascertained. 

The uniformity that exists could not be reached—the possible 
permutations and combinations are so infinitely numerous—if 
selective and directive influences were not at work, of the order 
of those referred to in tliM USsing the carbohydrates. It would be 
easy to prepare many unit materials similar to those in use in 
phints and animals, but there can be no doubt they would not 
be assimilated as foods. If not poisonous they would eitlier be 
scize<l on by glucose molecules and quickly emptied into the 
urine or got rid of as such; or they would be just thrown into 
the circulation and burnt up in its fires. 

'I'he great advance of modern times, since it became possible 
to analyse the proteins, is the recognition of the prime fact that a 
varied and well proportioned diet is cssoitial, if all the structural 
elements required in growth are to be at <lisposal. Latterly the 
even more important discovery has been ma<le that fresh and un¬ 
cooked foods contain minute proportions of mysterious materials 
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Aspartic acid 

4-5 

1-4 

I '(* 

1*2 

0*6 

0-9 

1-7 

0-7 

4’3 


(.ilutamic acid . 

I 5 -.S 

15-6 

10-1 

1-8 

43-7 

23*4 

2()-2 

12-7 

18-7 


Tryptophane , 

-t- 

I-.S 


0 

1*0 

+ 

0 

-t- 

+ 


Arginine . 

7 -.") 

3-8 

3-2 

9-3 

3-2 

4-7 

1*6 

7-1 

14.4 

58-2 

Lvsinc 

7-6 

6*0 

9-2 

50 

0*2 

1-9 

0 

3*0 

1-7 

12*0 

Hi.stidine 

1-8 

2\S 

2'I 

0-4 

of. 

1*8 

0*8 

3 '<' 

2-4 

12*9 

Amnioni.i 

1*1 

1*6 

1-3 

0.4 

. .S -2 

4-0 

3 -(> 

2-1 


. 

Total 

< 57-5 

<><>■5 

57-0 

654 

83-0 

59-72 

85-4 

45-7 

8 i -9 

83-1 


The analysis of the proteins is a rlifficult operation and the re¬ 
sults are usually but approximations. In the accompanying 
table, the results of such an analysis are set out. Those quoted 
are sufficient to show how complex is their composition and how 
much variation there is in the proportions of the several com¬ 
ponents. 

Like the higher carbohydrates, the proteins may be broken up 
into a series of compounds of diminishing complexity by means 
of several different enzymes acting in succession; these proteo- 
clastic enzymes have been relatively little studied and but im¬ 
perfectly defined. A st riking peculiarity of .several is that they 
are active either in strongly a<id or strongly alkaline solutions 
under conditions which render the saccharoclastic enzymes in¬ 
operative. This difference is called for probably because of the 
different way in which the units are linked. 


without which healthy grow th is impossible. These indispensable 
agents or advitants may easily be destroyed in cooking and by 
preserving foods. Thus infants fed on boiled milk alone rapidly 
develop symptoms of scurvy, but the addition of a little orange or 
turnip juice is sufficient to meet the deficiency. To explain such 
facts and a multitude of similar observations is very difficult, yet 
the discovery of the explanation is of vital importance, as vast 
quantities of poor food might have its full value restored, if the, 
deficit in advitant could be made, good. 

The advitants can scarcely be enzymic agents, as in most cases 
they withstand more heating than would an enzyme: it is true the 
antiscorbutic advitant in milk and fresh vegetables is de.stroyed by 
heating or drying, but in orange juice survives boiling. 

The alkaloid adrenaline, produced constantly in minute pro¬ 
portion, is known to be a regulant of the arterial system in the 
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human body: therefore, it is conceivable that the advitants are 
alkaloidal substances or at least substances which exercise regu¬ 
lative functions without being structural elements. 

The most suggestive observations of recent times in this direc¬ 
tion, however, are those relating to anaphylaxis. If a minute 
amount of a protein be introduced into the blood stream of an 
animal, after a certain interval it is rendered so sensitive to the 
action of the particular protein that if a further amount be in¬ 
jected the animal is killed. A different protein has no lethal effect. 
In this way a clear distinction can be established between such 
apparently similar materials as white of egg from the hen and 
that from the duck. Nay more according to Dakin and Dale— 
if egg albumin be treated with weak alk.ali and the treated ma¬ 
terial be injected into the animid it produces no sensitiveness 
cither to itself or to untreated egg albumin, and animals sensi¬ 
tised by the latter are not affected l)y it. The effect of alkali, it 
is known, is to raremise the albumin; th.at is to say, to bring about 
a local change such as that which attends the co!iversion of glu¬ 
cose into galactose; in the albumin only a few centres can be open 
to such a change, yet its fit is sjrailt thiToby and it is no longer 
operative in the .system but runs out unchanged in the urine. 

Even in the case of adrenaline only the natural form is opera¬ 
tive; the optically ojiposite form--the other glove—has little 
effect. Attention may be called here to a striking recent observa¬ 
tion in connexion with this alkaloid. When tellurium is com¬ 
bined with mcthylic iodide two isomeric compounds are formed, 
differing in colour and crystalline form: in itself this is a remark¬ 
able result and proof that tellurium has unsymmetric affinities. 
The two compounds are probably cis- and trans-forms, thus.— 

Me I Me I 

m/ 1 I \le 

These produce entirely different effects on animals: the one, pre¬ 
sumably the trans-form, slows and weakens the heart and the 
blood-pressure falls. The other, in which the iodine atoms per¬ 
haps act together, has the most profound stimulant action on the 
medulla, giving rise to an increase of blood-prc.ssure and increas¬ 
ing the depth and rapidity of respiration. Cenerally, before the 
blood has reached the normal again, a second rise occurs; this is 
due to the liberation of adrenaline from the supra-renal glands, 
upon W'hich the cis-compound exerts .an unique and specific ef¬ 
fect not comparable with that produced by any other known 
chemical. Large doses of the compound, such as 60 milligrammes 
to a cat, ptiralyse the whole nervous system—brain, si>inal cord 
and motor nerves (cf. Vernon, Journ. Chem. Soc., iq2i, 108). 

This effect may be likened to that of secretin, which according 
to Bayliss and .Starling serves to liberate from the i)ancreas the 
proteoclastic enzyme which is active in intestinal digestion. 

In fine, whatever the direction in which we look, the influence 
of .structure is paramount and determinative: hence the fixity of 
our human nature. If organic chemistry teaches us anything it is 
that no education can alter our mechanism: only changes in the 
germ can he effective: wherein the patterns are laid down in pro¬ 
teins especially, and so handed on from generation to generation. 

(H. E. A.) 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH (1874- ), English author 

{see 6 .III). More recent works: — The Innocence of Father 
Brown (1911) and The Wisdom of Father Brown (1914), both 
collections of detective stories; Man Alive (1912); The Vic¬ 
torian Age in Literature (1913); The Flying Inn (1914); A Short 
History of England (1917); Irish Impressions (1919) andaplay, 
Magic (1913), which was produced at the Little theatre, London. 

CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY (1841-1915), English divine and 
biblical critic (see 6.116), died at Oxford Feb. 16 1915. His 
later works include The Two Religions of Israel (1910); Mines 
of Isaiah Re-explored (1912); The Veil of Hebrew History (1913) 
and Fresh Voyages on Infrequented Waters (1914). 

CHEYNE, SIR WILLIAM WATSON, ist Bart. (1852- ), 

British surgeon, was born in the Shetland Is. Dec. 14 1852 


and was educated at Edinburgh, where he took his degrees in 
surgery and medicine in 1R73, He also studied at Vienna, Paris 
and Strasbourg. In iSSo he was appointed to the chair of sur¬ 
gery at King’s College, London, and from 1888 to 1890 was Hun¬ 
terian professor of surgery at the Royal College of Surgeons. 
From 1900 to 1901 he was consulting surgeon to the South 
African forces. On the outbreak of war in 1914 he became con¬ 
sulting surgeon to the Royal Navy and in this capacity accom¬ 
panied the British forces to Oallipoli. He was created a baronet 
in 1908 and in 1916 received the K.C.M.G. 

His published works include Antiseptic Surgery (1882); The Anti- 
septii Treatment of Wounds fi 880 ; Lectures on Suppuration and 
Septic Disease (1889); Objects ana Limits of Operations for Cancer 
(1896); Manual of Surgical Treatment (7 vols., 1899-1903); besides 
various papers on the treatment of wounds in war. 

CHICAGO (see 6.118).—With a pop. in 1920 of 2,701,705, 
representing an incrca.se of 23-6% over the enumeration for 
1910 (2,185,283), Chicago easily maintained its position as the 
second city in the United Stales. While the city’s growth was 
greater proportionately than that of New York, which was 17-9%, 
it was considerably less absolutely. The percentage of increase 
was less than in any other decade of Chicago’s history. It was 
likewise smaller than that of Detroit, 113-4%, and Cleveland, 
42-1 %, Chicago’s closest rivals in the Middle We.st. In 1920 the 
negro pop. was 100,594, an increase of 148-5% over the pre¬ 
ceding census. 'I'his influx of nt-groes, largely from the South, 
was due to the great demand for unskilled labour, especially 
in the jiacking industry, during the period of the World War 
when the European immigration was slight. A shortage of 
housing facilities for these negro labourers was one of the under¬ 
lying causes of the race riots of 1919 in which a number of negroes 
and whites were killed. Much of Chicago’s growth in previous 
decades had been due to immigration; this was sharply restricted 
after 1914. By the annexation of suburban territory, the area 
of Chicago (both land and water) was increased from 191-4 sq. m. 
in i9ioto 200sq. m. in 1920. 

Industry and Commerce .—The value of manufactures produced in 
Chicago increased enormously during the decade, the greate.st 
advance being after 1914, as indicated by the following talile com¬ 
piled by the Chicago Association of Commen-e in which, however, 
the estimates tor 1919 are probably loo generous: — 


LiiADiNo Manufactuuers 


Industry. 

All industries 
Meal packing. 

Iron and steel 
Foundry products 
Men’s clothing 
Printing and publishing 
Electrical machinery 
Agricultural implements 
Railway ears . 
Plumbing, etc. 

Furniture 
Timber products . 
Bakery products . 

Soap. 


1919 

(Estimated) 
$9,500,ooo,(x)0 
3,500,000,1x10 

tXXJ, 000 ,lKJO 

265,(xk>,ooo 

252,000,000 

203,000,000 

184,000,000 

I3o,o<x>,ooo 

126,500,000 

111,500,000 

I 02 , 000 , 0 <X) 

73,000,000 

68,500,000 

59,500,000 


1914 

(U.S. Census) 
$1,482,814,000 
410,709,000 

27 ,(X> 2 ,CXX) 

85.359,000 

84,340,000 

97.507.000 

17,568,000 

41,000,000 

50,931,000 

43,600,000 

28,711,000 

34,217,000 

21,255,000 


In 1918 the estimated total for all industries was $4,205,914,000. 
In 1914 Chicago had 10,114 manufacturing establishments employ¬ 
ing 386,794 persons, of whom 313,202 were wage earners. The cost 
of materials was $79,3.470,000, and the amount paid in wages 
$174,1 i2,o<Ki. The Chicago packing plants increased their output 
while the World War was in progress, as the following figures show:— 


Beef and Pork Packing in Chicago 


No. cattle. No. hogs. 
1905-6 1,988,955 6,027,432 

1910-1 1,735,185 6.294,251 
1914-5 1,442,870 6,079,473 


No. cattle 

1915- 6 1,962,048 

1916- 7 2,073.553 

1917- 8 2,411,750 


No. hugs. 

7.256,936 

7,7.57,726 

6,284,586 


The extent of the grain trade is indicated by the following tabula¬ 
tion of receipts (bus.);— 

1913 1915 1918 

Wheat . 50,372,000 70,704,000 69,610,000 

Com.127,773,000 95,357,000 100,409,000 

Oats.124,405,000 133,475,000 137,0724)00 
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Bank clearings in 1920 were $32,669,233,535, as compared with 
$l6,i9S,9ti5,l74 in 1915 and $13,939,689,984 in 1910. The com¬ 
bined resources shown by the figures of the Chicago banks in 1920 
amounted to $1,883,154,592. 

The City Plan .—The most striking feature of Chicago’s recent 
liistory is the formulation of the plan for the physical recon¬ 
struction of the city and the progress of liie movement for its 
execution. This plan had its genesis in a report, issued by the 
Commercial Clul) of Chicago in igog, which was prcjiared largely 
under the guiding spirit of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Director of 
Works of the W’orld’s Fair of 1893 The first step was the appoint¬ 
ment of the Chicago Plan Commission, created by ordinance of 
the city council, and comix)sed of aldermen and citizens. In 
furtherance of the Chicago Plan, Roosevelt Rd. (formerly I2lh 
St.) was widened to more than 100 ft. between Ashland Ave. 
and Michigan Ave., a distance of 2 m., at a cost of $8,303,284. 
Michigan Ave. was widened to 130 ft. l)etween R{)Oscvclt Rd. 
and the river and to 141 ft. between the river ami Chicago Ave. 
Widening that part of the street between Randoph St. and Chicago 
Ave. was a diflicult matter, involving the taking of valuable 
private property, and the construction over the Chic,ago river 
of a large two-level bascule bridge. The cost of the Michigan 
Ave. project was in excess of $16,000,000, paid for out of bond 
issues and special assessments. The new thoroughfare was 
opened to traffic in jgzo. Other street-widening and street- 
opening projects were under way in 1921. 

The situation with respect to railway terminal facilities had 
long been unsatisfactory. I'he fact that Chicago is the greatest 
railway centre in the world, and that the interests involved 
were conllieting, made the problem exceedingly difficult. In 
iQii the new passenger station of the Chicago and North¬ 
western railway was opened to service, at aco.stof $25,000,000. 
This station, wliicli is a dignified .structure, was the project of a 
single railway. Other terminal projects authorized later repre¬ 
sent greater cooperation, thtnigh they materially conllicted in 
some re.spects with the ideas of the Chicago Plan Commission. 

The railways using the so-called Ifiuon Slalion—the f’ennsvl- 
vania, the Burlington, the Chicago & Alton, and the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee iit St. Paul—had under construction (1921) a new passenger 
station estimated before the war to cost $65,000,000. The actual 
cost prol>ably will be nearer $H(i,000.000. This station is to have a 
large office building above it. The iiropoKid passenger .station of the 
Illinois Central nailway, on the lake front, was planned on a scale 
large enough to accommodate all the roads—17 in nuiiiber—using 
the Illinois Central, Dearborn, La Salle and Grand Central stations. 
The Illinois Central project also involved a programme of electric 
oixtration, beginning with the suburban service in 1927 and includ¬ 
ing all sersdee, freight and p,issenger, by 1940. The estimated cost 
to the railway of the Illinois Central improvement was $8u,tx>o,ooo. 

As a part of the coinbinttti move for tttrmimil imi>roveiiicnl and 
lake-front development, the Board of South I’ark Commissioners 
planned to spend $60,000,000, of which $20,000,000 has Ixxtn 
authorized by referendum vote. The board was, in 1921, proceed¬ 
ing to make land by filling the lake outside the Illinois Central right 
of way, this land to be used for parkways and bathing beaches. 
The new building for the Field Museum, located on made land on the 
lake front at the foot of Rofjsevelt Rd., was completed in 1920 at a 
cost of $6,0O(),txx), which was provided by the will of Marshall Field. 
The museum w.is formerly housed in the old Fine Arts Building, 
first erected for the World s Fair of 1893, in Jackson Park. The new 
building opened in May 1921 is 350 ft. wide and 7tKi ft. long. It is 
built of Georgia white marble, in the Ionic style of architecture. 
■South of the Field Museum is to be located u large stadium with a 
seating rapacity of 100,000, for which a bond issue of $2,500,000 
has been authorized by referendum vote. I'he outside dimensions 
of this structure of reenforced concrete will be 2,000 by 1,080 feet. 
Other important buildings erwted or completed during the decade 
1910-20 inclutie the following, (name, height in storeys and approxi¬ 
mate cost given in order): Atlantic Hotel, 20, $l,400,0fx); Butler 
Bros., 14, $i,7,5o,cxx>; Continental and Comniereial National Bank, 
20, $4,500,000; Fort Dearborn Hotel, 17, $i,ioo,o(k>; Insurance 
Exchange, 22, $4,000,000; Karpen, 12, $1,400,000; Lytton, 18, 
$2,250,000; Mandel (department .store), 15, $2,(xx),ooo; Monroe, 14, 
IlsJMjOOO,; Morrison Hotel, 22, $2,000,000; North American, 20, 
tojaifcoQp.; Peoples Gas, 20, $3,000,cx)0:_State-Lake, 13, $i,(xx),ooo. 

limit of the height of buildings by city ordinance is 

2M«Ct. 

jQm of the must important municipal undertakings of the decade 
wv'the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium, consisting of .several 
buildings erected after 1909, in which year a site of 164 ac. was 
acquired in the north-western part of the city. Its revenues, derived 


mainly from taxation, amount to more than $i ,000,000 a year; in 
1920 there were about i ,000 patients. A notable structure, com- 

f feted late in 1915 at a co.st of nearly $4,000,000, is the Municipal 
‘ier. It projects 3,000 ft. into Lake Michigan just north of the 
mouth of the Chicago river. The outer portion, 660 ft. in length, 
is a three-decked structure devoted to recreation purposes. Up to 
1920 the new pier had not been extensively utilized by shipjiing 
interests: the recreation part of the pier, however, proved extremely 
popular from the outset. 

^ucalion. Art arid Music. —^The school census of 1916, though not 
completely reliable, was of interest as showing that the total pop., 
under 21 years of age, in that year was 996,059. Of these 304,547 
were of compulsory school attendance age i.e. over 7 aod under 14 
years. Between the ages of 14 and 16 tnere were 96,949 of whom 
t5..3‘)3 were at work and 885 unaccounted for. The total en¬ 
rolment in the public schools in 1919 was 377,058 (8,558 teachers); 
in 1910 the enrolment was 300,893 (6.383 tettchers). In 1920 there 
were 288 public schools, in many of whitin night courses were given 
to adults as well as to minors. The number of students registered 
in the Art School of the Art Institute in 1920-1 was 4,267. The 
number of visitors to the Institute during the year was 1,100,000. 

The trustees of the Art Institute administer the Ferguson Monu¬ 
ment Fund, consisting of the income from $i,0(X),ooo, left by the 
will of Benjamin Franklin Ferguson, a Chicago business man, to 
lx- used for the erection of enduring statuary and monuments in 
Chicago. Among others, two notaiile pieces oy la)rado Taft have 
been purchased; one," The F'ountain of the Great Lakes," stands just 
to the S. of the Art Institute; the other," The Fountain of Time,” will 
stand at the head of tile Midway, between Washington and Jack- 
son parks. 

Chicago wa.s the first American municipality to adopt the policy 
of giving direct official encouragement to Itxtal art by using public 
funds for that purpose. In 1914, at the suggestion of Mayor Har¬ 
rison, the city council appropriateif $2,5(XJ for the purchase of 
paintings and works of plastic art, the production of resident artists 
and sculptors, and an approtirialion for t his purixise has been made 
each year since. The purchases are suixirviscsl by a commission named 
by the mayor; it consists ot seven mcmlicrs, of whom six are ap¬ 
pointed on the recommendation of different art groups of the city, 
including the Art Institute. 

The most notable development in music since igio has Ixien 
the establishment of the Chicago Opera Association, at first known 
as the Chicago Grand ()|XTa (.0. The company gives a 10 weeks’ 
SC.IS011 of grand opera each year in Chicago, five weeks in New York 
and five weeks in other places. 

Parks and Bathing Beaches .—Before 1910 the facilities for bathing 
in Lake Michigan within tlie city limits were meagre. In 1920 
there were 12 public bathing beaches, 3 maintained by park boards, 
and the rest by the cit>' government. Clarendon Beach, managed 
by the city, is the largest. It has nearly lo.txxi lockers and has been 
uscsl by as many as 23,(sx) bathers in one day. The small park and 
playground movement, which was well under way in 1910, devel- 
opcxl largely in the following decade. In 1920, in addition to several 
large parks, there were 195 small parks and playgrounds maintaineil 
by the city and by park authorities. Outer park areas for Chiciigo 
were enlarged by the tnirchase, beginning in 1916, of wooded tracts 
in Cook county, ne,arly all of them outside C’hicago, to the extent 
of i8,o 28-77 ac.: the.se traets are known as the Forest I’reserve Dis¬ 
trict. The total imrchase jirice was $7,221,754.78, or an average 
of $4(x)..57 per acre. The members of the lioard of Cook County 
Commissioners are ex-oJTti'io the commissioners of the Forest Pre¬ 
serve District. The pl.ans eall for the accpiisition of alxiut 30,000 ac, 
all told. A 300-ac. tract of land nciir Riverside was donated by Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick for the establishment of the Chicago 
Zix'ilogical gardens. 

Finance .—The city’s cnrixtr.ate finances suffered severely from 
causes incident to the Worhl War, and more particularly from the 
loss of revenue from saloon licences, which once contributed as 
much as $7,otxi,noo annually. A summary of the more important 
city revenues and expenditures in 1919 follows:— 


Purpose. 

Corporate purposes .... 
Sinking-fumls for bonds . 

Municipal water-works . 

SchfMils. 

Public Library. 

Municipal tuberculosis .sanatorium 
Six.x'ial assessments (street improve¬ 
ments) . 

All purposes*. 


Revenue. 

$32,541,758 

4.324.346 

8,007,851 

27,701,826 

847.095 

1,054,076 

10,757,148 

129,432,896 


Expenditure. 

$32,084,658 

4,200,342 

6,643,9.58 

24,167,362 

848,764 

1.287,755 

9.449,038, 

99.142.349 


' This does not include expenditures for the larger parks, for the 
sanitary tlistrict, or for some other purposes which are in the hands 
of separate taxing bexlies. The division of each dollar of taxes in 
1918 was as follows: city corporate, I7i cents; state, I4i: county 
and towns, 9}; sanitary district. 5i; schools and education, X9i 
sch(K)l buildings, to; parks, 10; tuberculosis sanatorium, li; pdt 
sions, 2; public library, 1}; and interest, 9i. ttw 
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History. —CarterH.Harrison (Dcm.), whowas elected in ipit 
to his fifth term as mayor of Chicago, was succeeded in igis 
by William Hale Thompson (Rep.), who was rcglected in igio. 
After the United States entered the World War, Thompson was 
sharply criticised for various actions that seemed to indicate a 
reluctant support of the war policy of the Government. 

The disappearance from the newspaper field of the Inter-Ocean 
and the Herald left Chicago for a time with only two English- 
speaking morning dailies, the Tribune and the Herald and Ex¬ 
aminer. In IQ20 the Chicago Journal of Commerce was estab¬ 
lished as a morning paper for business men, with no Sunday edi¬ 
tion. The Joseph Medill School of Journalism was opened in I'cb. 
1021, with over lOO students, as a part of the Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity. The Chicago Tribune, of which Jo.scph Medill was foun¬ 
der, agreed to underwrite the deficit of the school for a five- 
year period. 

CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF (.tec f..i25).—The grounds of the 
University of Chicago increased between jqoS and 1020 from 
60 ac. to ()2, so that the university’s holdings orrupied both sides 
of the Midway Plaisance continuously for three-quarters of a 
mile. During the same period new buildings were erected, at an 
aggregate cost of $2,000,000, for a general library (the William 
Rainey Harper Memorial), for classics, for geology and geography 
(Julius Ro.scnwald Hall), for pathology (the Howard Taylor 
Ricketts Laboratory), and for a women’s gymnasium, refectory 
and clubhouse (Ida Noyes Hall). Funds amounting to $3,250,000 
were in hand in Jan. 1021 for further buihling projects—a 
theology building and chapel, the Rawson laboratory for medical 
research, the Billings hospital (250 beds) and the Epstein dis- 
pen.sary, and the founder’s chapel. In 1Q16-7 fuinls amounting 
to $5,461,000 were secured for the development of the medical 
work of the university, and arrangements wore made for the 
closest cofijicration with the Presbyterian hospital, the Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute and the McCormick Memorial 
Institute. A Graduate School of Social Service Administration, 
continuing and developing the work previously done by the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, was added to the 
schools by the university in 1920. 

The libraries of the university contained in 1920 685,000 volumes 
and 200,000 paniphlet.s. Uy a novel arrangement of bridges con¬ 
necting the third floor of the H.arper library with adjacent buildings, 
reading rooms with an aggregate capacity of yoo readers were 
brought into connexion upon the same level and virtually under 
one ro()f. The University Press, the first to lie organized iindiT 
university ownership in the United htate.s, publishes from 30 to 60 
bo<iks annually, and 11 scientific journals, the Biblical World and 
the American Journal of Theology giving way on Jan. I 1921 to the 
American Journal of fieligion. Beginning in 1914 the Meadville 
Theological School united its summer quiirter wnth that of the 
Divinity Sthool, and in 1915 the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) Ixvaine affiliated with the university. While the 
trustees of the Divitiity School wore Bajitists, theological instruc¬ 
tion was given by members of five Protestant denoniination.s to 
(tndents of every denomination. In ri'lebration of the (piarter- 
centennial of the founding of the university, June 2-6 Iqi 6 , the 
university publisheil three volumes: The Qiiarter-Ceniennial Celebra¬ 
tion of the University of Chicago, liyif), by D. A. Robertson; A Bibli¬ 
ography of the Publications of Members of the University, IQ02-IQ1O, 
edited by G. J. Laing; and a History of the University of Chicago, 
iSgi-jQtd, by T. W. Goodspeed. 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the World War, 
the President placed the re.sourccs of the university at the disposal 
of the Government for pur|xises of experimentation and research 
and for military training, and the members of the university enterixl 
actively into war work. President Jud.son him.self led a political 
and phiIanthro|iic mi.ssion to Persia in 1918-9, and, in all, 4,35501010- 
lier.s of the university, incluiling students, alumni, and meraliera of 
the faculties were in the .service of the Government: 70 of these gave 
up their lives for their country. Between 1908 and 1920, under the 
administration of President Judson, the university's total resources 
more than doubled, and on June jo 1920 exceeded $50,000,000, 
rather more than $30,txx),ooo of which w.as in invested funds. The 
members of the faculties numbered 328. Between 1892 and 1920 
87,600 students matriculated and more than 12,000 took degrees, 
1,200 of them the Ph.D. In 1920-1 the university enrolled IJ.479 
students. (E. J. G.) 

CHILD LABOUR: see jtjvenile employment. 

CHILDREN, UW REUTING TO (see 6.138).—In the United 
Kingdom little actual legielatioD for child welfare was passed 


between ipoR and 1920, but an immense work was done by the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
which now has branches all ovgr the United Kingdom. The 
worst as well as the most numerous cases of cruelty take place 
at home; parents and step-[)arents arc worse than employers. 
The society, authorized by name in the “ Children’s Charter ” 
(Children Act 1908), was founded at a meeting at the 
Mansion House in 1884 and dc.-ill with 95 cases in that year. 
The number of cases dealt with in the year ending March 31 
1921 was 38,174 in England, Ireland and Wales, but this was 
16,508 less than in 1913-4. The number of children involved 
was 101,085. Only 3% of the cases were brought into court. 
Out of 1,140 prosecutions only 22 failed. The cases are thus 


divided:— 

Cases iiivcsti- 
gateii. 

Neglect or starvation.33,089 

Ill-trcalmcnl.3,036 

Exposure, abandonment, etc. 398 

Moral wrongs. 541 


C.a.scs where improvement took place by warning were 33,757 
or 88-4% of the whole. More than half of these cases (22,095) 
were reported by the general public; rejiorted by the police, 
3,205; school officials, 6,584; other officials, 3,936. Discovery 
by inspectors, 2,354. The children died in 533 cases in conse¬ 
quence of neglect or cruelty. 

By the Children Act 1908 any person " over the age of 16 
years who has the custody, rh.arge or care of any child under 16 
years of age and who rau.sea or procures such child to be assaulted, 
ill-treated, neglected, abandoned or exposed in a manner likely to 
cause such child unnecessary suffering or injury to its health including 
injury to or loss of sight or hearing, limb or organ of the body and 
any mental derangement" can be punished at the Assizes by fine 
of £100, and two years’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
or before a police magistrate liy fine of £25 and imprisonment for 
six months. The pimishmcnt may be ordered although the child 
be dead. If the defendant was directly or indirectly interested in 
any money payable on the death of the child (e.g, insurance) the 
fine can be raised to £200 and five years' penal servitude can he 
inflicted. Restrictions are also placed on employment of boys under 
14 or girls under 16 for begging or performing or selling anything in 
any street, public place, or show (Sect. 2) except under licence if 
over the age of 10 years. Application for a licence retjuires the con¬ 
sent of the police and also the Local Education Authority (Rules 
i()2o). A constable may lake any diild to a place of safety pending 
trial of an offence under the Act (Sect. 5). and the m.agistrate may 
order the detention of the child by a relative, or in a home. After 
conviction the court can remove the child out of the control of the 
offender and hand it over to a suitable guardian, including a soriety. 
There is also a provision for emigration. The parent of the child 
can also be ordered to rontribute to its maintenance, and any jien- 
sion or source of income m.ay be utilized and charged for the pur¬ 
pose. The religion of the child is protected (Sect. 8). A search 
warrant may be issued (Sect. 10) in cases where cruelty to a child is 
suspected, but the child cannot be communicated with. The magis¬ 
trate may take the evidence of the child by deposition and not in 
the open court, on a medical certificate. Evidence of a child of 
tender years may be taken although the chijd is not able to under¬ 
stand the nature of an oath, but llicrc must be some rirrumstance 
or other person to corroborate such evidence. The court may dis¬ 
pense with the allcndaiicc of the child. The onus of proving that 
the child is older than i(> is (Sect. 7) thrown on the defendant. "The 
prosecution must be within six months of the offence. Besides the 
offences specified in Sect. I of the Act certain other violent and 
criminal offences against the person under an Act of 1861 and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885 are also punishable. 

Baby Farming, —The Act provides for inspection and control. 
The persons having the care of infanta for reward must give notice 
to the local authority which appoints visitors and inspectors of 
both sexes and, if thought well, in conjunction with philanthropic 
societies. Search warrants can be issued, and it is an offence to 
refu.se admittance to a visitor. Persons who have committed an 
offence under this or previous Acts cannot receive or retain chil¬ 
dren. The number of children receivetl can be limited. Children 
can be removed. Notice of death must be given to llic coroner. 
Insurance policies cannot be taken out on the lives of such children. 

Miscellaneous, —A penalty is imposed for exposing a child to 
danger of burning or scalding by r^son of an 0[)en grate ( 5 ^t. 15) 
or for allowing a child to reside in or frequent a brothel. Two 
years' imprisonment is the penalty for encouraging the seduction 
or prostitution of a girl under 16 years of age, or for allowing her 
to consort with or enter the employment of any person of immoral 
character (Sect. 17). The magistrate may require security from 
the parent or guardian not to expose the girl to such risk. Further 
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pre^utions are provided for the detention of children in safety 
during trial_ and for placing them with respectable relations or 
friends or with societies or industrial schools or reformatories after¬ 
wards. In ca^ of homicide or grave crime the Home Office has to 

f rovide special places of detention; one of these is the Borstal 
nstitution at R<x:heatcr. The parent is compellable to attend the 
juvenile court and can be fined in lieu of the child. No sentence of 
felony or death can be recorded against any per.son under l6 years 
of age. Any court may be cleared for a child to give evidence. 
No child may be present at any trial in which he is not concerned. 

No pawnbroker or dealer in old metal may deal with a child 
under i6. 

Vagrants who keep children from school can be fined and the 
children may be removed to a certified school. 

Liquor. —By Sect, tip of the (.‘hildren Act any person giving a 
child under the age of five any intoxicating liquor except by tloc- 
tor*B order can be fined £3. No child under 14 can be allowed 
in a bar, and the liccncee or any per.son bringing the child in may 
be summoned by the police and fined. Railw.iy and other bona- 
fide refreshment rooms are excepted. 

Entertainment'! for Children. —Where the majority of the audience 
are children anti the nttmber e.xceetls too the occitpicr is respon¬ 
sible and can bo fined up to £100. He must provitle a suflicicnt 
number of adult at ten<lant.s to take precautions for the safety of 
the children. Ills licence maybe revoked (Sect. 121). 

Verminous Children. —d'hc local authority may direct their medi¬ 
cal officer to c.x.iitiinc the children in any provided school and remove 
and cleanse any verminous child after notice to the parent who can 
be fined on a seroinl oUcttcc. 

Presumption of -Igc.—The decision of the court on the hearing 
can be given on .sttcli cvidcticc as is available and is final even if 
direct proof of apt' is subsequcnll)' forthcoming. The onus of proof 
that the person is over age lies on defendant, and if strictly proved 
at the time is a good defence. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools. —Part IV. of the. Act is a 
code regulating these schools. Briefiy, reformatory schools arc those 
rovided for youthful ofTctidcrs between 12 and 16 years of age who 
avc been convicted of some offence punishable in an adult by 
imprisonment. Industrial schools are those for children untler 14 
(o) whose parents cannot control them tint! consent, or (A) who are 
found begging under any excuse, wandering, de.stilute, having 
drunken or criminal parents, or associating with thieves or prosti¬ 
tutes or in immoral surroundings, or (r) children under 12 who, if 
over 12, might have been sent to a reformtilory, or {d) any refrac¬ 
tory workhouse child under 14, or child who cannot be made to 
attend any elementary school. In the alternative any child who 
could be committed to an industrial school can lie committed to a 
relative or other person nominated by the court. All these schools 
are inspected and controlled bv the Homo Office, but they are 
provided at the expense of the local authority which can borrow in 
order to provide them. They are certified by the Home Office and 
the certificate may be withdrawn. Managers arc appointed to look 
after these schools and their expenses arc paid. The funds are 
partly supplied by the Home Office, partly by the parents of the 
children, partly by the local authority. 

Scotland. —The Secretary fur Scotland is substituted for the Home 
Office and there are other provisions so as to extend the Art to 
Scotland. What is called the police court in England is the sheriff’s 
court in .Scotland, the workhouse becomes the poorhouse, and the 
coroner the procurator fiscal. 

Ireland. —The Act also applies to Ireland. 

Juvenile Courts. —The most conspicuous advance is the 
develojiment of juvenile courts, which have been a great success 
and have been adopted in most towns. 7 ’lie appointment of 
women magistrates is also a step in advance and an additional 
good influence. By 10 and ii Geo. V., C 68 (Dec. 23 1920) a 
woman justice must sit with the magistrate in a juvenile court. 
They arc chosen from a panel nominated by the Home Office. 
The idea of the Juvenile court is to get the child away from the 
criminal atmosphere and the kind of public which frequents police 
courts, and from the procedure in which the terrified child was 
placed in a high dock surrounded by members of the police force 
in uniform, too frightened to tell the truth or know what was being 
said in the case. The proceedings are conducted in a quiet room 
by a magistrate who tries to get the confidence of the child and 
act as a father would in a like case. 

Defective Children. —Much has been done for defective children 
since 1893. The Board of Education has issued consolidated 
regulations (Cmd. 617) dealing with:—(o) medical inspection 
and treatment of children in elementary schools; (b) provision 
of meals; (c) schools for blind, deaf, defective and epileptic chil¬ 
dren; (d) physical training; (c) evening play centres. 

These various activities for the benefit of children are taken into 
consideration in “ substantive grants ” by the Board of Education 


to local authorities. The evening play centres, initiated by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and largely supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, since 1918 have been eligible for such grants. Submission 
of arrangements (see Education Act 1918, and Ministry of Health 
Act 1919) are made by each local authority to the Board or Min¬ 
istry concerned. Medical records are kept, school clinics and feeding 
centres arc provided, as arc special schools for the deaf and blind 
who must be kept completely separate, and the mentally deficient 
and epileptic. The necessity of beginning the training Iwtween the 
ages of two and five is insisted on by the Board. The curriculum 
for each class of child, building regulations, rules as to grants regu¬ 
lation for sjiecial schools and boarding-houses will be found in the 
appendices to the consolidated regulations. The Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Defective and Epileptic fhildrcn Acts 1899-1914 make it a 
duty of the local authority to provide for their education, and make 
it incumbent on the parent of such a child over seven to make 
suitable provision for its education or to send it to a certified .school. 

Affiliation (sec 1.300).—The maximum payment obtainable 
from the father of an illegitimate child was in 1921 increased 
to los. per week, to be collected by an officer of the court. 

Adoption. —In 1921 the Rciiort of the Committee appointed by 
the Home Office was published (Cmd. 1254). It recommends: 
—(1) that adoption of children should be made a legal and 
enforceable act, the adopting parents having the rights of natural 
parents; (2) that the county court as well as high court should 
have jurisdiction; {3) that subsequent marriage should legiti¬ 
matize any children previously born. 

For the law as to custody and guardianship of children, see 
Women, Leoau Stati,'s of. (R. Th.) 

United States 

There was a distinct advance in regard to the care of children, 
legislative and otherwise, in the United Slates during the deende 
1910-20. In 1012 the Federal Children’s Bureau was established 
by Act of Congress as a division of what was then the Deptirt- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The Bureau was made a part of 
the Department of Labor when the latter was created in 1913. 
The Bureau was directed by statute to investigate all mutters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and child life, and especially 
the questions of infant mortality, the diseases of cliihlren, 
juvenile courts, abandonment, and the employment of children 
in dangerous and other octupations. Mi.ss Julia C. Lalhrup 
(b. 1858), chief of the Children’s Bureau from its e.stablishmenl, 
was responsible for its success in scientific research and in 
cooperating with national societies and local public and private 
agencies in the advancement of the interests of children. 

Children's Codes .—The new movement for " children’s codes ” 
took form in 1911, when Ghio was the first state to create an official 
Children’s Code Commi.ssion to “ revi.se, consolidate and suggest 
amendments ” to the laws of the state pertaining to ehildren. As a 
result of the work of this commission, a children's code was adopted 
by Ohio in 191,3. By 192!, 24 states had followed the example by 
appointing official bodies to codify laws and to recommend legisla¬ 
tion 'in the field of child welfare. Special attention was given by 
these commissions to the laws with reference to dependent, delin¬ 
quent ami defective children. The legislation which was adopted 
after the report of the Minnesota Commi.ssion in 1917 made Min- 
ne.sota a leading state in the jiiiblic protection and care of children. 
Here, as in .seven other states, the work is centralized in a special 
division, a state board of control or whatever state department 
has genera! oversight of the state's wards. 

Illei’ilimary.—There has been some di.scussion in recent years of 
the legal position of children born out of wedlock. Most of the 
American states adopted laws which made the issue of certain 
annulled marriages legitimate, followed the civil-law principle of 
legitimation by sub.sec|uent matrimony, and created rights of inter¬ 
state succession between the illegitimate child and the mother. Bas¬ 
tardy support legi.slation in America has follow-ed F.nglish lines. 
According to Prof. Ernst Freund, of the university of Chicago, the 
most striking feature of thi.s legislation has been its stationary char- 
actCT, indicative of a lack of thought with reference to the subject 
during the past century. This stagnation appears to have come to 
an end in the last few years. In 1917 liberal laws were adopted 
in the states of Minnesota and North Dakota. The Minnesota 
law provides that the state Board of Control shall look after the 
interests of the illegitimate child so that he may have approx¬ 
imately the same advantages as the legitimate child. To do 
this the Board may initiate proceedings to establish the parent¬ 
age and rights of the child, may cooperate with child-aiding 
organizations, and, when requested to do so, may appoint a county 
child-welfare board, two members of which shall be women, to 
aid in the objects of the state Board; if there is no county welfare 
board, the judge of the juvenile court may appoint local agents to 
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coming some disadvantages from which children born OUt of WCCl* 
lock suffer and which the law declares are abolished. In 191Q regional 
conferences with reference to the problems of illegitimacy, held 
under the auspices of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, agreed upon 
principles with reference to the illegitimacy problem which should 
be recommended to legislatures; in Aug. 1920, the National Confer¬ 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws appointed a com¬ 
mittee to consider legislation in this fiekl and to prepare a model 
law which might be adapted by the varioius states to local condi¬ 
tions. "I'he ground was tnus well prepared for legislation. 

Dependent Children .—Massachusetts <iid the first important 
work in boarding the state’s dependent children in family homes 
instead of in institutions for children. Since the White House Con¬ 
ference on the Care of Dependent Children in 1909 there has been a 
growing recognition by both private and public agencies of the 
importance of provkling, for cnild’cn who must be removed from 
their own homes, home life as nearly normal as possible. 

Although there had been an increase in institutional provision 
for the feeble-minded, facilities for the custody and training of the 
subnormal were in 1920 still inadequate in all states. A special 
coniniission in Massachusetts relative to the control, custody and 
treatment of defectives, criminals and misdemeanants reported to 
the Legislature in 1919. As a result of Its recommendations laws 
were passed in Massachusetts providing for a census of retarded 
school-children, the establishment of sjK-cial classes in the public 
schools for such cliiklren, and the registration of the feeble-minded 
by a Commission on Mental DLseases. By 1921 similar legislation 
had been adopted or was under considcral ion in a number of states. 

Juvenile —Since the first fundamental modification of 

('ourl procedure relating to children was made in Illinois in 1K99, 
every state, c.\cepl Connecticut, Maine and Wyoming, has adopted 
so-called " juvenile-court " law.s. I'his legislation has been fitted 
into the local judicial systems, so that there are many difTcrences 
not only between states but in diderent parts of the siime state. 
A que^'tionnaire study of the courts in the United States hearing 
children’s cases, made by the U.S. Children’s Bureau for the year 
1918, showed 2,391 Courts org<ini/ed under these statutes; 1,269 of 
them reported .a total of 140,252 cases heard during the year, 
including 79,946 cases of juvenile delimiuency heard in 1,088 of 
these court.s; 37,387 cases of neglect and dependency were reported 
by 791 courts. From the replies received, the Bureau estimated 
that the number of chiUlren’s cases heard annually in the juvenile 
courts of the United States approxiniate.s !75 ,(sk). 'rhe constitu¬ 
tionality of laws creating juvenile courts and ceitain general prin¬ 
ciples on which they must operate have been generally c.slablished; 
separate hearings, informal or chancery procedure, professional 
probation officers for investigation and .supervisory care, deten¬ 
tion of chiklren separate from adults, aud a system of recording 
and filing the social as well as the legal histoi*)' of each case are now 
recognized as necessary. During the years 1910-20 attention was 
centred on the workiiig-out of these principles in actual practice. 
•\s a result there was an extension and improvement of the proba¬ 
tion service (every state except Wyoming had in 1921 legislative 
provision for juvenile probation); better methods were dcveloiKid 
Kir gathering and recording social as well as legal facts, and cui’ipera- 
tion with other agencies was increasingly efTective, The practice in 
many places still fell far short, however, of the klea. 

MisceLlaneou.s .—Certain significant tendencies of the decade 
f9it)-20 may be noted:— 

(1) Provision for ‘ mothers’ ” or “ widows’ ” pensions or ** funds 
tor parents,” in order that dependent children may be cared for in 
their own homes.—The first two laws of this type were adopted 
.almost simultaneously in Illinois and Missouri in 1911. In Illinois 
the legislation was sought by Judge Merritt W. Pinckney, of 
the Juvenile Court of Cook County (Chicago). He was moved 
to do this by the large numlier of children for whom dependency 
petitions were filed solely because, in his opinion, their fatners were 
dead or incapacitated. In 1920, 40 states and the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii had passed what Ccameto be known generally as 
“mothers’ pemsion ” laws. Such opposition as there was to these 
laws came from private relief agencies which believed, because of 
the general failure of public outdoor relief, that the laws would 
never be well administered by a public agency. In 18 states, 
among them Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, 
the administration of these laws was lodged in the Juvenile courts 
and has involved a great increase in the work of tho.se courts. 
Contrary to the fears of many, the standard of work done in the 
administration of the mothers^ pension laws by the Chicago and 
other courts was generally equal to that of the better private agen¬ 
cies in the same communities. 

(2) Proyi.sion for medical and psychological examinations.— 
The recognition of the physical condition of the child as a factor in 
delinquency came first. In 1921 23 courts, all but three in large 





the luyenile courts. The Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, with 
Or. WUUam Healy in charge, began in 1909 under private auspices 
the study of mental causes of delinquency in the Chicago Juvenile 
Court. The iud^e was soon convinced of the importance of having 
before him the information supplied by psychopathic examination 

mental and social diagnosis of the condition of mo.st of tne 
who came before the court. The diagnosis was agreed up) 
treatment recommended to the judge by the director of the rouncia- 
tion after ;i staff conference. 

(3) Enlarging the jurisdiction of the court.;—The first move¬ 
ment in this direction was to expand the definition of what consti¬ 
tuted a delinquent, neglected, or dependent child, so that the court 
should in no case be prevented, by the lack of technical jurisdic¬ 
tion, from assuming the care of a child. Mothers’ pensions have 
already liecn referred to. Children’.s agencies were in 1921 advo¬ 
cating that juvenile courts should be given the trial of aduli.s charged 
w'iih contributing to the delinquency or dependency of children, of 
crimes against chiklren, of bastardy actions, and, less generally, 
of cases of desertion and non-support. 'I'he ** minimum standards 
for child welfare,” adopted i>y the Washington and Regional Child 
Welfare Conferences called by the U.S. Children’s Hiircau in I 9 I 9 » 
recommended that the jurisdiction of the juvenile courl.s should in 
all cases be cxtimded to deal with adult sex offenders against chil¬ 
dren, so that the chiklrt'n may be protected against unnecessary 
publicity and further corruption in the course of the trial. The 
question of combining and coordinating the functions of the juvenile 
courts and the domestic relations courts which have been organ¬ 
ized in many places was discussed by probation officers’ iussocia- 
lions and social workers gcmerally. 'rhere was general agreement 
that the juvenile-court method of investigating, of giving weight 
to social history and special consideration to the welfare of the 
children conc<‘rnecl, is needed in the handling of the family prob¬ 
lems which come before the courts in connection with deser¬ 
tion, divorce and illegiliniaey. There was no such general 
agreement as to whether these problems should be taken over by 
the juvenile court or by a family court. 

(4) Curtailment of the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts.— 
Along with the movement to increase the jurisdiction of the court 
there has been a movement in the opposite direction. Early enthu¬ 
siasm for the courts has given place to a more critical attitude, 
and it is now very freiiucntly held that functions have been given 
the court that could be belter performed by other agencies. Child 
placing and the whole problem of deijcndency and nmthers’ pen¬ 
sions are cited as administrative burdens that should not be placed 
on the courts. Massachusetts, the .state in which the probation 
idea was first develofied, dues nut use its court machinery for 
either of these taslcs, but assigns them to jmblic charitable agen¬ 
cies; in some states, Minnesota being perhaps the best example, 
clalKiratc administrati\T agencies have been developed in coopera¬ 
tion with the courts. School machinery that would make resort to 
the courts in the truancy caec-R cither unnecessary or less frequent 
i.H also advocated. 

(5) The appointment of a specially qualified woman to act as 
referee to hear the cases of delinquent girls and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the judge as to the disposition of the cases is believed 
to be a forward step. Many states require that a woman, u.sually a 
probation officer, must be present at the hearing of delinquent 
girls. Chicago, Cincinnati, ('leveland, Denver, Los Angclen and 
Philadelphia have women referees w’ho regularly hear the girls’ 
cases. In D. C. the judge of the juvenile court is a woman. 

(6) Extreme decentralization in administrative authority in the 
various Btate.s is responsible for the great diversity often found 
in the same state under the same law. There is an effort to estab¬ 
lish at least minimum administrative standards by increased state 
supervision or control in connexion with many types of social 
legislation. Recent investigation has shown it is sorely needed in 
the juvenile court field, and standardization is being attempted 
through the probation service. New York and Massachusetts both 
have nad for f*ome time state probation commissions, which exer¬ 
cise general Buperv'ision over probation officers. Recent legislation 
in Alabama and North Carolina goes further in this respect. 

BmufXSKAPHY. —For further information see reports of the 
TT.S. Children’s Bureau as follows: S. P. Breckinridge and Helen 
R. Jeter, A Summary of Juvenile-Court Legislation (Legal Series, 
No. 5,1920); Helen R. Jeter, The Chicago Juvenile Court (in press); 
Evelina Belden, Courts in the United States hearing Children's 
Cases (Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes Series, No. 8, 
1920); Laura A. Thompson, Laws Relating to Mothers' Pensions 
(L«gal Series, No. 4, 1920); S. P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott, 
Administration of A id-to-Mothers' Law in Illinois (in press); Emma 
O. Lundberg and Katherine F, Lenroot, Illegitimacy as a Child* 
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Welfare Problem (DeMndcnt, Defective and Delinquent Classes 
Series, No. q, 1920); Ernst Freund, lUegitimncy Laws of the United 
Slates (Leeal Series, No. 2, 1919). See also S. P. Breclcinridge and 
Edith Ablxjtt, The Delinquent Child and the Home (New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, 1912); Bernard I'lexncr and 
Roger N. Baldwin, Juvenile Courts and Probation {1914); William 
Healy, Individual Delinquent (1915); Mental Conflicts and Mis¬ 
conduct (1917); Honesty: a Study of the Causes and Treatment of 
Dishonesty among Children (1915); Annual Reports and Proceed¬ 
ings of the National Probation Association', Annual Reports of Massa¬ 
chusetts Commission on Probation; Relmrts of Nno York (Stale) 
Probation Commission', Proceedings of National Conference of Social 
Work, Section on Children. (G. Au.J 

CHILD WELFARE. —During 1905-21 the question of Child 
Welfare became one of continually increasing interest to social 
reformers. 

Before that, the interest in it was mainly from the philan¬ 
thropic point of view, but the .steady ilecline of the birth-rate 
in the United Kingdom made it a pressing necessity to endeav¬ 
our to pre.scrve the vitality of the n.ation. 'I'hough it is true 
that the eflorls to preserve infant life have been in great 
mea.sure .successful, this has not made up, from a population 
point of view, for the reduction in the number of infants brought 
into the world; but the most strenuous and succes.sful efforts arc 
being made to minimize the evil. France was in even a more 
serious condition as regards reduct ion of population than F.ngland 
and she very early directed her energies towards the encouraging 
of bre.ssl-feeding and the supidy of institutions for the supply 
of good milk known as gimilcs do lail, a itlan which for a lime 
was followc'd in the United Kingdom. It was about the year 
1005, however, that the system which obtains of home visitation, 
combined with centres for teaching and heljcing mothens, began 
to take firm root in F.ngland, and, like so many other agencies for 
social amelioration, it began through voluntary agencies, in 
which experiments of various kinds could be freely tried. It is to 
their credit that the work of assisting the mother and child has 
been developed as it has, and it is on the lines that they started 
that the work has been followed up. Ilamiistead, Westminster 
and other London boroughs set to work in these early days and 
the records then begun are now proving most useful with the 
next generation. 

Registration of Births. —The necessity for work of this kind 
depends largely on the keeping of accurate registers, and on their 
availability. It is only in Great Britain, Germany and France, 
of European countries, that rccoids of a satisfactory kind can be 
had. Up to 1837 there were registers of baptisms obtained from 
churches and chaiiels, but they were far from complete. After 
this date registration by the parent was made com[)ulsoiy' within 
42 days from birth. This, however, was not sufficient for early 
visitation of infants and their mother, even could [«:rmis.sion to 
use the registers be obtained. In ino6 Jluddcrslicld obtained 
parliamentary powers for the comptdsory notification of birth 
to the Medical Officer of Ifealth, and in 1907 a Notification of 
Births Act was passed whith permitted local authorities to adopt 
a system of compulsory notification, subject to the consent of the 
Local Government Boartl. This was given when it was ascer¬ 
tained that the adoption of the Act would be followed by the 
utilization of the information given by a system of home visita¬ 
tion. When .adopted, the birth had to be notified within 36 
hours to the Medical Officer of Health for the district. This Act 
was largely adopted, and it was made to e.\tend to the whole 
population in 1915 by the Notification of Births F.xtcnsion Act. 
This Act took the important step of giving definite power to 
local authorities of levying rates for infant welfare work. Before 
it became law, although Exchequer grants became available, 
many authorities were unwilling to imur expenditure; much 
voluntary work was, however, being cairied on, births being 
discovered through the lying-in and other hospitals as well as 
through district visiting. In 1921 home visitation was largely 
done by the local authorities, more especially in the provinces. 
In spite of all that was done beforehand, however, notification 
has been the key to all welfare work, and it is the carrying of it 
out in respect both^rf (j^rths and infectious diseases that has 
allowed such work to’Bevelop. The World War proved a great 


incentive to this work by bringing home to Great Britain the 
need for the preservation of the young population. 

Infant Welfare Centres .—The first task has been to coordinate 
the work at the Infant Centre and the visitation of the mothers 
in their own homes. The former were often termed “ Schools 
for Mothers,” since they specialized in teaching the mothers 
what was considered necessary for good motherhood. It was 
soon found that medical advice was required in addition to the 
usual classes for cookery, garment-making, etc., and that infant 
consultations were of little use without helping the mothers to 
carry' out the advice given in their own homes. The meilical 
ins|icction of si hool-childrcn showed how es.sential it was that 
the alarming conditions that were discovered in children of 
SI bool age should be dealt with before the child came to school, 
and, indeed, that it was necessary to go bark to ante-natal 
conditions. Some of the ailvanced health centres had already 
realized this fact and were carrying on that work. It was brought 
home to those interested that the work required was preventive 
far more than curative, and that the whole social condition of the 
family was involved—the health and habits of the parents, 
sanitation, and general surroundings. Above all the housing 
question was, it was felt, intimately bound up with this question. 
The task was now to link uj), sd far as might be, the various 
ameliorativ'e efforts that were being made with the en<l of better¬ 
ing the chances for the inf.ani, .as well as the agencies for invalid 
aid, country holidays and .so on for the child, It is certainly true 
that curative work is required as well, but the child welfare 
movement primarily aims at bringing into the world a healthy 
poiuikition ami endeavouring to pre.scrve for it healthy and 
natural conditions. At the same time it must be in touch with 
ho.spilals ami ol her directly curative agencies. 

Though every birth m.ay be notified to the Medical Officer of 
Health, .some (about 20%) are not .as a rule visited. \’isits arc 
usually made iibout 14 days after birth, since liefore that time 
the mother is being attended by a midwife or doctor. A record 
card is presenteil in each ease, and this has to be carefully filled 
in. This card is preserved and kept up to date till the child goes 
to school, when the information it contains is invaluable to the 
school medical officer. 

The “Centre" varies in size from two rooms to many. There are 
now many kirge buildings ilevoled to the work, in which there are 
not only the wailing rooms and doctor's rooms of the old days, 
but also a weighing room, toddlers’ room, where the older children 
are looked after while the mother is engaged at elas.ses or otherwise, 
perambulator shed, ami an open-air shed where the children can 
sleep. Then at a large centre there is a dental room, a pre-natal con¬ 
sulting room, and Ireqiiently observation wards, where sickfy chil¬ 
dren can l)c keitt for a lime under iioliee. This involves nurses 
t-ervaotb' accoiiiinoclatioii. Suinetinuis thun? is also tarroniinixlation 
for mutluirs, Tliun a day is oftini given up for the inudical uxaniina* 
tion of older children under school age. Thus a large centre has 
become a varied conglomeration of activities, and it probably has 
small branch centres dependent on it, so that no mother may have 
more than a short distance (say a mile) to walk. Much .stres.s is laid 
on the matter of clothing, and every effort is made To obtain The Uist 
patterns for the clothing of both infants and mothers and older 
children and then to get the mothers Taught to use them. A system 
of card-iiide.\ing for rect»rd is adimted, so that all information is 
easily availalde. For tlieclasses (cooicery, menrling, cutting-out, etc.) 
a trained teacher isoften, and in tin* large centres Uvsually, employed. 
In addition, lectures on health matters are given to the mothers as 
well us to voluntary or other social workers. Ante-natal work brings 
the welLire work into touch with the work of doctors and midwives 
(see NuRsiNfi). ami though in some cases it leads to midwix-es being 
appointed for tile work of the centre, the usual plan is simply to see 
that the woman in smne manner secures adequate ancl suitalile 
>rovisioii for her confinement. If a medical examination is reipiired 
)V a midwife* for her patient, although the power To pay doctors’ 
fees was conferred by tne Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 1918, 
the arrangemeiU.s for providing it arc vcr>Mimitc*d, and the woman 
therefore often jirefers to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
at the ('hild Welfare Centre. At these centres nursing mothers are 
sometimes provided with dinners, though there is a difference of 
opinion as to the d(*sirability of doing this. Under the Act just 
quoted these dinners may be. paid for from the rates. I'he provision 
of milk has also lx.'en frequently carried out. The first form of milk 
used wa.s that which is known as‘‘pasteurized,’’ and it was followed 
by dried milk, which is often bought wholesale and sold at cost 
price. The qucblion of how far milk du^x^ts are desirable, and 
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whether they discourage breast-feeding, is still being discussed. 
The shortage of milk during the World War and its high price made 
the question acute. 

The maternal and infant centre is in some cases provided with a 
garden whore the mothers can sit with their little ones, or where 
infants may be left to sleep under guardianship while the mother is 
indoors. Occasionally a play centre for young children is com¬ 
bined with an infant centre. Tliese play centres arc institiiteti in 
crowded districts for the use of young children. Though they may 
lie acquired and supported by the local authority tlicy are some¬ 
times given by private donors and occasionally equippetl by them 
or by bodies like the C'arnegic II. K. Trust. The movement was 
naturally retarded by the World War and its after cffoct.s. In play 
centres provision is usually made for toddlers, children below five 
years ol age and also separately for older children who can play 
organized games. A portion of the ground is often covered with 
asphalt for use in bud weather and a pavilion is provided for storing 
apparatus and for shelter. There must of course be adequate super¬ 
vision and possibly an export instructor. The nature of these devel¬ 
opments depends on the size of the ground available and the amount 
of money that can he spent on it. 

The limitation of the legitimate activities of the infant centre 
has never been defined. Tims, not only does the relationship of 
the pre-natal work with that of the ordinary midwife come to be a 
somewhat difficult one, but there arises the further question 
of what amount of trcalmeni and drugs should be given. In 
any case it seems clear that it would be wholly unsuitable to 
convert an infant centre into anything of the nature of a small 
and expensively run ho.spital.* At tlic same time there is fre¬ 
quently difficulty in obtaining the hospital treatment suit.'iidc 
for infants and very young children, and certainly no opportunity 
is given for teaching the mother how to carry on that treatment 
at home. It has been matter of complaint that the health of ' 
children between two and five (school age) has not liecn cared 
for sufficiently owing to the dual authority (Public Health 
Department and Education Authority) which respectively con¬ 
trolled infant welfare and school-children. But utidcr the Minis¬ 
try of Health the case may bo different. 

Hralth Visiting .—The number of visits paid to a mother bv a 
health visitor naturally varies, but about 400 east-s are allowetl to 
one visitor, tliough of course it may be tlial the visitor is called U|xm 
to visit ehildruii up to school ago, when n()t utsarly so many coul<l 
he allowed. The t'isitor is c.illed on to visit all homes wliere still- 
bin its are reported, and it is necessary to report all liirths taking 
plaee after the twenty-eighth week of pregnaney. A certain amount 
of ante-natal visiting may also lu! tlone if the visitor lias midwifery 
qualifieations, but this might he regardixl as interfering witli tlic 
work of the midwife or doctor engaged by the mother. 

Orgiiittzalion of Chilli Welfare Work .—The movement has made 
rapid progress. It was osiimatod that in iqai tliere were in England 
and VVale.s 1,754 infant centres, mostly in the hantls of municipalities 
or county coumuls, though were worked by vohmtaryageneies.’ 
'I’he municipal centres art^e.irrutd on l)y tlic Public Meallli t’ommittee 
under tile local aiuliority. The county, city or borough council 
ehtets its Committee for Public Health, .and in iqiS, under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act, a statutory committee was made 
necessary for the purposit of carrying out its r<s|uireiiients, tlie 
majority of whose members must be members of tlic council. Before 
the 1918 Act these duties fell on the Public Health Committei', 
though sometimes it devolved them on a sub-committee which 
might become the statutory Wolfarc C ommittoe. At least two mem¬ 
bers of this committw! must bo women and it has to n>port to tlie 
I’ublic Health Committee. In counties this Welfare Committee is 
usually a separate one, and is granted considerable power. The 
staff of visitors work :is part of the staff of tlie department of the 
Medical Officer of Health. In the towns the visitors endeavour to 
get tlie mothers to bring their infants In the centres and in some 
places half of those visited do so. Of course, not all these children 
necessarily go befon' the doctor on each occasion. There are many 
variations in the manner of working the centre, depending on the 
nature of the area. In the country the visitors usually undertake 
the threefold duties of infant, school and tulterculosis visiting. 
The visitors are usually stationed in small towns or villages within 
the area and visit aroiinrl these. “ Centres ” may or m.avnot iieestali- 
lished in these towns or villages. In most counties there .are nursing 
associations for the supiily of parish nurse and nicdicincs, and the 
Education Committee often helps in the training of the nurse. 
These nurses are sonietimcs employed as visitors for infant welfare 
Work a.s well .as for school work and occasionally for tulierculosis and 

' During 1920 fifty new maternity homes witli over ,soo beds were 
provided by local authorities and voluntary agencies in England 
and Wales. 

' On June I 1921 there were 1,289 infant welfare centres in Eng¬ 
land alone, 710 of which were voluntary. 
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arc subsidized for such visiting through the association. Of course 
they must be under the Medical Officer of Health in respect of such 
work. The superintendent of the coutity nursing association may 
also lie appointed ins[)ector of midwives for the county. Usually 
wholctime visitors arc employed in the larger towns. It is thought 
by some that the whole nursing service should be placed under the 
councils and the voluntary element done away with; others are 
strongly opposed to such a [Kilicy as tending to bureaucracy. 

Work of Education Authorities .—It is difficult to conskler infant 
welfare work in Great Britain without taking into consideration also 
the work of Education Authorities to whom power was granted to 
ctiiTy on tile work of medical inspection in 1908. As with infant 
consultations it was soon found that following up the cases in their 
own homes was essential if good was to lie done, and very often the 
infant visitor carries out the visiting for both infants and school¬ 
children. The Mental Deficiency Act of 1915 also requires county 
and liorough councils to do work which requires visitation. Unless 
cam is taken there is serious danger of overlapping. 

Training of Visitors. —'I'he training of infant visitors cannot as yet 
lie said to lie stand.ardized. The training of a nurse is useful, but 
hospital experience alone is not sufficient, any niore than is that ol 
midwiler>' or the sanitary diploma. The Board of Education has 
now issued a regulation for tlie training of health visitors which is 
fairly complete, and inrludes theoretic training in physiology, hy¬ 
giene, and social work, as well as practical training in cookery and 
housewifery, and much work of various kinds at health centres. 
Voluntary workers with social knowledge and wide experience are 
of great use. There were in 1920,5,359 liealth centres in England and 
Wales, and probably many more will lie ret|uircd. 

JMy Nurseries and Creehes .—In aildition to the recognized infant 
welfare work, there are numeroii.s day nurseries and creches which 
are eligible to receive Government aid. The mothers eontribute a 
proportion of the eost. Nursery schools receive grants from the 
Board of Education under the Act of 1918 and creches come under 
the Ministry' of liealth. Children up to school age are taken by the 
former and infants by the latter. During the World War, when 
married women were working, these institutions were invaluable 
and. if well conducted, day nurseries form an exeellent training 
ground for young women and girls. An enclcavour has lieen made to 
olitain a service of " lionic helps ” of a doniestic sort to provide 
assistance for the mother before and afterchildliirth, but ithaslieen 
found tlifficiilt to olitaiu candidates for training. 

Infant Mortality .—It apjiears that the assoriation of a high liirth- 
ratc with a high infant mortality is a rule to which exceptions are 
rare. Thus it is the high birth-rate, despite its accompanying waste, 
rather than the low birth-mte and the greater saving of life that 
acronipanies it, that doniinates the increase of population. There is 
no doubt that the efforts made to preserve infant life have been 
a very effectual method of preserving the punulation, but this has 
not made up for the reduced number of babies born. The chief 
cause of the deaths of infants are (l) developmental, wasting 
diseases and convulsions; (2) diarrhoea and enteritis; (,3) measles 
and whooping-cough, bronchitis and pneumonia. One-third of the 
deaths during flic first year orrur during the first months of life. 
What is railed the “ infant mortality-rate ’ is the number of infants 
dying under one year of age per i.txKi infants bom. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the infant mortality-rate for England and Wales 
and the birth-rate for the corresiionding year. 



Infant Mortality-rate 

Birth-rate 


(per 1,000 births). 

(per 1,000 of pop.). 

1901-5 

138 

28-2 

I 9 O{>-I 0 

117 

26-3 

19>,3 

108 

28-0 

191(1 

yi 

20-9 

1917 

90 

17-8 

1918 

97 

I 7'7 

1919 

89 

18-5 

1920 

80 

25-4 


This shows that the birth-rate has tended to fall as well as the 
infant mortality-rate, but the fall of the latter is remarkable and 
may be ascrilicd ixirtly to the improved sorial eonditions during and 
since the war, and partly to the definite work for child welfare, as 
w'cll as to the deerease in the number of births. Where there is 
overcrowding and bad sanitary' eonditions child welfare work seems 
to do little to prevent Infant mortality. The rate of mortality 
amongst illegitimate children is apjiroximately twice as great as 
that amongst legitimate infants. The Ministry of Health has 
approver! a numiier of Homes for single women before and after 
confinciiient as well as hostels where the mothers and children can 
live w'hen the mother is able to take tip daily work. The highest 
mortality aniong.st infants in England and Wales is found in the 
northern county boroughs which include the great industrial centres, 
and the least in the .southern rural areas. It is to lie hoped that 
with good midwifery and ante-natal service and better social 
conditions, the large infant mortality that now exists may be de¬ 
creased, for it is clear that the health of the mother and child is the 
first step towards the health of the community. The Midwives 
Act of 1902 and the provisions for maternity benefit in the Insurance 
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Act of 191 1 have no doubt been contributory measures to the im¬ 
provement in this matter, as well as the School Medical Service that 
was or^ianizcd in 1907. nn<i the Maternity and Child Welfare Act 
of lyiH. Ihe death-rate of women in childbirth, however, has re¬ 
mained about the same during the last 25 years, an<l there is a large 
amount of abortion, miscarriage, etc., and many children are dis¬ 
abled when born and become chronic invalids. The maternity 
mortality-rate from all causes remains between 4 and 5 per 1,000 
births. The steps necessary to be taken are to secure (i) the .super¬ 
vision of pregnancy atid the wise administration of maternity bene¬ 
fit ; (2) the supervision of rnulwifeiy, including the establishment of 
maternity homes; (3J health visiting and nursing cand (4) the es¬ 
tablishment of infant welfare centres. In tliis work voluntary as¬ 
sistance is most desirable. 

A very important fact is that by the Ministry of Health Act of 
1919 tile physical care of maternity, infancy and childliood is now 
under one state department and the work of the Education Au¬ 
thority is coordinated so far as possible with that of the Sanitary 
Authority which primarily deals with the child to its fifth year. The 
same centres and clinics .are now used for both. There i.s a spei iai 
department of the Ministry for supervi.sing this work. A scheme 
of maternity and child welfare has been inaugurated in every 
county (e.\cepting one county in VN'ales), and in everv county 
borough and many of the large urban districts. On March 31 iqjo 
not only were there 1,7,34 maternity and infancy welfare centres and 
.3.339 visitors as stated before, but also 221 day nurseries or creches, 
and 89 maternity homes with 1,360 beds. 

The hospital provision for infants is not (1921) large, and there is 
often a high mortality found in hospitals owing to the spread of 
infectious conditions which are rather ob.scure. About 220 new beds 
have been proviiicd for infants and young children in connexion with 
welfare .schemes. In cases where young children must be sepanited 
from their mothers a good foster-mother sufticiently remunerated 
is recommended a.s being the most satisfactoir guanban. 

Scotland. —The Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 191ft doe.s not 
apply to .Scotland, hut in the Notification of Births (Extension) Act 
of 191,3 it is provided that any local authority " may make such 
arrangements as they think lit, and as may be sanctioned by the 
Local (lovcrnmcnt Hoard for Scotland, for attending to the health 
of expectant mothers and nursing mothers anil of children under 
five ycar.s of age within the meaning of Sect. 7 of the Education 
(Scotland) .Act 1908.” 

As in England, Exchequer grants-in-aid arc given for certain 
services in connexion with child welfare, and the extent to which 
these services extend depends on the local authoritv concerned. 
There is, however, an important dilTcrcncc between England and 
Scotland. In England certain institutions such as schools for mothers 
and jilay centres receive grants direct from the Hoard of Education 
and are under its control. In Scotland all the institutions included 
in a child welfare scheme were controlled by the L.ocal ('.oicrnment 
Board and are now controlled by the Ministry of Health. In Scot- 
lanil, also, the gr,ants are only made to the local authorities and not, 
as in England, to the in.stitution. These grants cannot exceed ,30% 
of the local authority's approved outlay. The schemes that are 
carried on arc similar in character to tluwe in England. The infant 
mortality (cleaths of children under one yeiir old |kt i.txKi births 
registeretl) is considerably higher than in England and Wales and 
Ireland though it is gradually decreasing. In 1917 it was 107; 
in 1918, too; in 1919, 102 ; and in 1920 it was 92. 

Since the coming into operation of the Scottish Education Act of 
191ft there has been a considerable accession of energy in the matter 
of attending to the health of school-children, and that Act gives 
powers to the Education Authority to cany on nursery' schools, 
riducation Authorities often take advantage of the services of dis- 
trict nurses in following up their ruses in the rural areas, and this is 
.sometimes also <lone by the county council in regard to its schemes 
for infant welfare. In such ca.ses the nurses may wfirk through a 
County Nursing Federation. The Highland distrii-ls naturally 
present special difficulties owing to the scattered nature of the Jiop- 
ulation and the difficulty of providing adcf|uate attendance. 

Ireland.—.\ system of Imperi.d grant for child welfare obtains 
in Ireland similar to that in Englanil. The infant mortality in Ire¬ 
land has always been low as compared with th.at in England and 
Wales and still more with that of Scotland, but it has not declined 
in the stime regular manner that it has done in the other countries. 
The deaths of infants uiuler one year jier 1,000 births in the y'cnrs 
i 89I-19(X) averaged J04. In 1918 they were 86, anil in 1919. 88- 
It is notable that the infant mortality in the towns in Ireland is 
immen.sely higher than in the rural Jistricty In 1919 the infant 
mortality in Dublin area was 141 jxir l,0(K) births, while in London 
it was 85. Notification of births was made compulsory in all urban 
districts by the Extension Act of I 9 t. 3 . 

There are many voluntary societies, such as the Women’s Na¬ 
tional Health Association and the United Irishwomen, working in 
conne.xion with infant welfare, and in establishing milk depots, etc., 
and since the Treasury grant became available a number of au¬ 
thorities iiave submitted schemes of a comprehensvie character. 

.See Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer igig-igjo (Minis¬ 
try of Health); First Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health 


jgjg (Appendix to ditto pub. 1920); Twenty-fifth Final Annual 
Report of the Loral Government Board for Scotland igig (pub. 1920); 
Annual Report of the Local Government Board for Ireland iQjS-igig; 
Janet E. Lane-Claypnn, The Child Welfare Movement (1920); 
Nora Milnes, " Child iVelfare "from the Social Point of View (1920); 
Edith V. Eckhard, “ The Mother and the Infant ' (Social Science 
Library 1921); Carnegie United Kingdom Trust's Report on “ The 
Physical Welfare of Mothers and Children ” for (i) England and 
Wales, E. W. Hope; (2) Scotland, W. Leslie Mackenzie; (3) Ireland, 
E. Coey Bigger (1917). Sir J. E. Horst, The Children of the Nation 
and how their Health and i'igour should be Promoted by the State 
(1906); Margaret Macmillan, Early Childhood (1900), The Nursery 
School (1919). (E,S. H.) 

United .States 

In the field of child welfare considerable progress was made in 
the United States during the decade 1910-20. 'The first work 
of the Eedcral ('hildren’s Bureau (established 1912) was a num¬ 
ber of remarkable studies on infant mortality, [tarticularly its 
.social and economic aspects. As ;i result of emphasis by the 
American Medical Association, by the ('hildren’s Bureau and by 
other children’s agencies of the necessity of basing any pro¬ 
gramme for reducing the infant niorlalily upon reliable statistics, 
all but three of the .states had adopted in 1921 the uniform reg¬ 
istration plan recommended by the Census Bureau, and all but 
five stales now have good registration laws. 

I’opular education in child care has been greatly developed in 
the last decade. Aided Iiy the Children’s Bureau, Baby W’cek 
Campaigns were inaugurated in a fenv large cities in 1914. In 
1916 the General I'cdcration of Women’s Clubs and the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau coiiperalcd in a nation-wide “ Baby Week ” cam- 
jiaign, as a result of vvliich Baliy VA’cek was t)bscrvcd in every 
state. In 1918 the Bureau and the Child Consenmlion Section 
of the Women’s Committee of Hie Couneil of Nation.al Defense 
cooperated in a year's educational projiaganda known as 
“ Children’s Year.” As a result of the interest awakened through 
these campaigns as well as by the previous efforts of many child 
welfare organi/.alion.s, child hygiene divisions were eslabli.shcd 
by law in 30 states from 1918 to 1921, as compared with eight 
states between 1912 and uiift. 'I'licrc were .also in 1921, special 
child hygiene divisions in the health departments of 43 mu- 
nicipalilics. The Children’s Bureau re|)orl on mulernal mor¬ 
tality in 1917, followed in 1019 by one on maternity benefit 
systems in certain foreign countries, re.sultecl in a general demand 
by women’s organizations for public provision for the protection 
of maternity. 

Prior to 1910 prc-nalal care for mothers was confined to ma¬ 
ternity hospitals. During the decade 1010-20 there were dem¬ 
onstrations in Boston, New York, and a number of other cities 
of the reductions lliat can be effected in maternal mortality 
and in infant mortalily due to maternal causes, through mater¬ 
nity centres, wlierc pre-natal and post-natal instruction anti care 
have been given. As a result of the wide-spread interest in the 
subject, bills have been introduced in a number of the state 
legi.slaturcs; and the Shcjjpard-Towner Ijill, providing for 
Federal aid toward public provision for maternity and child 
care, was pjissed by the U.S. Senate in 1921. Medical in¬ 
spection of school-children was in 1921 required by law in 39 
.states, and the first Icgi.slation had been passed making spe¬ 
cific provision for denial inspection. Without this .specific 
legislation increased attention has been given to the care of 
school-children’s teeth in recent ycar.s. Nutrition clinics for 
undcrnouri.shed children have been widely estabiished during 
the past five years in connexion with schools, dispensaries, and 
child welfare agencies. .Since 101.3 eight stales, including Illi¬ 
nois and New York, h,avc passed laws providing for physical 
education in elementary scliools. 

Kkeerences.— Mortality Series, Nos. 1 to 8; Grace L. 
Meigs, Maternity Mortality (Miscellaneous Series, No. 6, 1917). 

(G. Ah.) 

CHILE {sec 6.142).—The term of office of I’rcsident Don 
Pedro Monti, inaugurated in Sept. 1006 to serve for a term 
of five years, was terminated by his death abroad on Aug. 
16 1910. Sr. Don Elias Fernandez Albano, the Minister 
of the Interior, succeeded under the title of vice-president, 
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as provided in the constitution, article 65. Before a new 
election for the president could be held, in accordance with 
the requirements of the constitution, Sr. Albano died on 
Sept. 6 and was succeeded by Sr. Don Emiliano Figueroa, Minis¬ 
ter of Justice, who held office until Dec. 23, the date of the 
inauguration of Dr. Ram6n Barros Luco, the new president 
elected Nov. 15. Dr. Luco had had a long career of public 
service starting as a Liberal deputy, and serving as Minister 
of Finance under President Federico Errazuriz and President 
Domingo Santa Maria, as Minister of the Interior and 
premier under Presidents Balmaccda and jorje Montt, and later 
premier for several terms. His election, therefore, marked the 
triumph of the Liberal over the Conservative and Clerical 
party. In iqio several other events of general significance oc¬ 
curred. One was the oi)ening of railroad traffic through the 
Transaniline tunnel, connecting Buenos Aires with Santiago 
and Valparaiso. The piercing of the tunnel occurred late in 
igoq and the first trains were run through in iqio, thus 
completing a remarkable feat of railway engineering and 
realizing a dream of many decades. Another important 
event was the celebration of the centennial of Chilean indcjiend- 
ence, la.sting throughout the month of Sept, but concen¬ 
trating chiefly on the i8th, the centenary of the transference 
of governmental power from the Sjianish governor to the locally 
elected juntii. Aside from its effects in stimulating jiatriotism 
and national pride, the celchration was made the occasion for 
according special honours and attention to the Argentine nation 
and its representatives; this strengthened still further the rap- 
prpchemml between the two nations which dated from the 
.settlement of their long-standing boumlary clisimte in IQ02. 
In iqii the Chilean (iovernment paid 2,375,,37.'; bolivianos in 
.settlement of the long-standing Alsop claim, in accordance with 
the award of King George V. of England. This marked the 
terminiition of a dispute which ha<l for yctirs been one cau.se of 
had feeling between the Governments of Chile and of the United 
States. In iqij there was completetl and put into operation the 
railway between Arica, a seitjiort in the provinces secured by 
Chile from Peru in consequence of the war of the Pacific, and 
La Paz, the princip.al city of Bolivia. This line, whi( h has a total 
length of 264 m., was built by the Government of Chile with the 
cooperation of Bolivia; until iq.’S the control of the entire line 
Wits to remain with Chile, after which date Bolivia was to have 
control of the portion within her territories, under conditions 
stipulated in the treaty of 1005. I'lie provisions of this treaty 
with reference to (his railway and free access to the sea for 
Bolivia were among the fiulors that led to further attempts to 
settle the long-.standing controversy between Chile and Peru 
with regard to the provinces of Tacna and .Arii a, esiiccially in the 
years iqo5 and u)o8 {see Tacna-Akica). In 1013, the two coun¬ 
tries, unable to come to iiny agreement, decided to jiostpone 
the settlement of this question for another 20 years. It was, 
however, reopened, as will ap7)ear later. 

.'Vt the outbreak of the World War a considerable section of 
opinion in Chile was inclined to be favourable to Germany. 
A number of factors contributed toward making this situation 
a natural one. The Chilean array had long been trained by 
Prti.ssian officers and mo<Ieled t>n Prussian lines. German 
scholars held important iio.sitions in the institutions of higher 
letirning in Chile, and many native teachers had completed their 
education in German universities. A considerable homogeneous 
and thrifty German itoiiulation, moreover, was concentrated 
in the southern portion of the country and a well directed pro- 
pagiinda system kept the German point of view before the nation. 
The clergy, also, were in large part favourable to the cause of 
tlermany against a nation like I’rance which had in recent years 
adopted such a radical anti-clerical policy, h'inally, there was 
the commercial factor, for in igi4 Germany headed the list of 
ntitions in the value of goods shipped to Chile and ranked third 
in the value of the Chilean goods imported. With this commerce, 
totalling in that year, in sjnte of the outbreak of the war, some 
$44,000,000, or considerably more than a fifth of the total foreign 
commerce of Chile, was combined a quasi-political propaganda 
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which had not been matched in any way by the other European 
nations. 

The sinking of the German cruiser “ Dresden ” by British 
warships in the territorial waters of Chile, which had to be 
admitted by the British Foreign Office to be irregular, caused 
a protest, but the incident was adroitly handled in London by 
the Chilean minister, Augustin Edwards, who, throughout the 
war, was a friend of the Allies. The reduction of the foreign 
commerce of Chile by the blockade caused serious economic 
disturbances almost at the very outset of the war, and especially 
in iqis. A gradual change in the popular attitude in Chile began 
to make itself felt, however, in the last two years of the war, 
although Chile, having virtually no ships engaged in European 
trade, did not come into immediate conflict with the German 
submarine policy as did some of the other Latin-American states. 
Officially Chile maintained a position of strict neutrality, though 
protesting emphatically against the announcement of German 
unrestricted submarine warfare, on Feb. 8 1017. Upon the 
declaration of war by the United States in April iqi7, Chile 
again made a declaration of neutrality. 

Meanwhile, in iqi5 Sr. Juan Luis Sanfuentes, the candidate 
of the Liberal Democrats or new Balmacedists, succeeded to the 
office of jiresident for a five-year term beginning Dec. 23. 
The political campaign was marked by great excitement and 
some disorder, including the assassination of one of the deputies. 
The victory in the election was due to a coalition of the Liberal 
Democrats with the Conscrv'atives and Nationalists, as against 
a combination of Radicals, Liberals and Democrats. 

The law for the conversion of the currency which was to have 
gone into effect in 1015 was again postponed for a period of 
two years. The financial and industrial situation of the country 
was extremely grave in iqis. Some relief was experienced from 
the Side of the battleships in construction in British yards which 
were requisitioned for war pur]X)scs by the British Government. 
The year iqi6 saw imiirovement in the commercial situation as 
shown by an increase of about $25,000,000 in the value of im¬ 
ports and of nearly $68,000,000 in the value of exports, due 
chiefly to the allied demand for materials used in the manufac¬ 
ture of munitions. This was the highest figure ever reached up 
to that time in the export trade of Chile, but it was greatly cx- 
ceetled the next year atid even more in 1018, when the total 
value of the exports was more than double the value reached in 
any year prior to iq:6. 

The year iqi? saw .still further improvement in financial and 
busine.ss conditions, though the conversion law was again post¬ 
poned for a two-year period. The year was again marked by the 
in.stability of cabinets which has been so characteristic of the 
governmental history of Chile. An agreement was reached for 
the resum]>tion of friendly relations with Peru which had been 
interruptecl in iqio, as on other numerous occasions, over con¬ 
troversies growing out of the old-standing Tacna-Arica dispute. 
The year :qi8 was marked by renewed difficulties with Peru 
in consequence of anti-Peruvian riots at Iquique and Anto- 
faga.sta, culminating in the mutual withdrawal of consular 
agents from both countries. Cabinet resignations were again 
numerous, a coalition cabinet in April being organized under 
Arturo Alcssiindri who was elected two years later to the presi¬ 
dency of the republic. In loiq the Tacna-Arica controversy 
again threatened to disrupt the peace of South America. The 
publication of the secri.t treaty of 1004 betw'een Chile and Bolivia 
with reference to the disputed provinces and an outlet to the sea 
for Bolivia, combined with disturbances involving Peruvians 
in those areas, aroused animo.sities anew. In the same year 
Chile concluded a treaty with Great Britain providing for a 
permanent peace commission to settle such disputes between 
the two countries as could not be adjusted through diplomatic 
channels. 

Chile suffered severely from after-the-war readjustment, 
involving there, as in other countries, labour troubles and 
radical demon.strations. The year iqzo was marked by one of 
the most interesting and in some respects the most significant 
of all the presidential elections of Chile. The contest was be- 
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tween Sr. Arturo Alessandri, the candidate of the so-called 
Liberal Alliance, comprising the Radical and Democratic parties 
and a portion of the Liberals, and Sr. Luis Barros-Borgono, 
the candidate of the so-called National Union, made up partly 
of Liberals and largely of Conservatives. Sr. Alcssamlri was 
distinctly the exponent of the labour and middle classes. Sr. 
Barros-Borgono belonged, as had virtually all former presidents 
of Chile, to the dominant political aristocracy, comprising the 
long-established families closely afliliated with the lantlowners 
and the clergy. The election was held June 25 and the 
announced electoral vote was 170 for Sr. Alessandri, and 175 
for Sr. Barros-Borgono. Under the constitution of Chile, as in 
the case of the United States, the electoral vote for presiilent 
is to be canvassed by both Houses of Congress sitting jointly, 
and in case no candidate receives an absolute majority the 
power of election rests wit h Congress. Now with the electoral vote 
so close and the validity of various electoral votes questioned, 
a situation aro.se almost identical with that which occurred in 
the United Stales in the famous Hayes-Tilden contest in 1877. 
The Senate was openly in favour of the candidacy of Sr. 
Barros-Borgono, and public opinion, which had been raised to 
the highe.st pitch, demanded that thecoutiting of the electoral 
vote should be delayed until the matter could be |)as.sed upon by 
a special court of honour, a proposal put forth by Sr. Suarez- 
Mujica, a former minister of Chile to the United States. 
Here again was a reiinuluction of the extra-legal election com¬ 
mission in the settlement of the llaycs-Tilden dispute. This 
court of honour, after a strenuous period of activity, finally 
decide*! on Oct. 4 in favour of Sr. Ale.s.satitlri by a vote 
of five to two, as having received a majority of one electoral 
vote, 177 vaUd votes against 176. Congress accepted this finding 
two days later and declaretl Sr. Alessandri elected. For a 
brief period popular excitement ran at fever heat and a general 
strike was even instituted. The election was remarkable, alike 
in the manner of its final settlement and in the character of the 
man elected to the chief magistracy. It was remarkable also, 
because of the general participation of the labour and middle- 
class elements and a relatively greater freedom from the practice 
of buying vote.s than had ever been exiierieneed before. It 
was looked upon, therefore, as a distinct triumiih of democratic 
principles. 

One further development at th** close of this period is 
worthy of mention, namely, the relation of Chile to the League 
of Nations. Chile, not being a belUgerent in the World War 
and having adhered to her policy of neutrality, was of course not 
represented at the peace table. Nor was she, for the same reason, 
among the original members of the League. She was, however, 
among those si)ecirically invited by the Covenant to acceile 
thereto, and in his messag** of June igiq Tresident Sanfuciites 
ai)i)rove<l the League. This suggestion i)re*ailed, and Chile 
jtdned the membership of the League Nov. 4 loiQ. She 
was represented at the first me<'ting of the assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva Nov. 15 1020 by a delegation 
headed by .Sr. Antonio Huncus, Mini.ster of Foreign Affairs, 
who was honoured with the chairmanship of the commission 
on the admission of new states. 

Population .—In the perio<l between the census of 1805 and 
that of 1007 (the last official census), the pop. of Chile had 
increased from 2,712,145 to .5,240,270 showing an annual in¬ 
crease of i'52y„. The estimated pop. on Jan. i igi8 was 
4,0,58,0,50. The greatest absolute increase was shown by the 
province of Santiago in which is located the capital. An 
increase of more than 100,000 inhabitants w-os recorded for 
that [irovince in the interval between the last two censuses. 
Other provinces that showed a large actual increase were Anto¬ 
fagasta, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Valdivia, while the prov¬ 
ince of Maule showe<l a decrease. The pro^nnees of Atacama 
and Talca showed an estimated decrease in the lo-year period 
from 1007 to 1017. d’he great bulk of the f>oi)ulation was still 
comprised within the 12 provinces in the Vale of Chile from 
Coquimbo to Concepcifin inclusive, although Antofagasta, 
Valdivia, and Llanquihue showed a larger actual increase than 


did any of these 12 favoured provinces except Valparaiso and 
Santiago and a much larger propwrtionate increase than any of 
them. The territory of Magallanes showed an increase of more 
than 3oo"/n between 1805 and IQ07 and a further estimated in¬ 
crease of nearly 100% in the succeeding decade. The percentage 
of urban pop. rose from 38-6% in 1895 to 43-3% in 1907 
and as the estimated population for the 47 largest towns in igi8 
showetl a greater percentage of increase than for the country 
as a whole, the process of urbanization apparently continued. 


Arrorditig to the census of 1907 there were 134,524 foreigners 
in the coiintiy, representing 4/,, of the pmjulatiou. The chief 
natioiudilies represented were f’tTuvians, Bolivians, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Knglish, French and Argentinians in the order 
named. In the lo-year fieriud 1907-17 there was a decline in the 
marriage-rate and in the birth-rate, Imt an even greater decline in 
the death-rate, so that the excess of births over deaths continued. 
The total exce.ss of births over deaths in this period amounted to 
more than 3 SO,(XX>. 


Provinces 
Tacna . 

Tarapaefi 
Antofagasta 
Atiicama 
Cof|uimbo . 
AconcaBiia . 
Valparaiso . 
Santiago 
O’lliggins . 
C'olrhagua . 
Giiricb . 

Talca . 

Maide . . . 

LinAres. 

Nuble . . 

Concei)ci6n . 
Arauco 
Bid-Bio 
Malleco 
Cautfn 
X'aldivia 
I.laiiquihuc. 
Chiloe 

Magallanes (Ter.) 


Pop. 

Census 1907 
. 28,748 

. 110,936 

. 113,323 

6,5,968 
. 175,021 
. 128.486 
. 281,585 
■ .S'.S, 78 o 
. 93,429 
. 159,050 

. 107,095 

. ’3',957 
. 110,516 

• 109,363 

. 166,245 
. 216,994 
. 61,538 

. 97,968 

• > Of),775 

• 1.39,5.53 
. 118,277 
. 105,045 

88,619 

17,336 


Pop. Est. 
Jan. I 1918 
39,357 

134,935 

220,049 
63,950 
191,117 
1 31 .750 
347,757 
627,491 

125,847 

163,407 

ii5,.563 

131,071 

110,568 

127,818 

198,908 

271,497 

74,974 

106,510 

136,153 

164,465 

187,202 

150,621 

99,044 

32,623 


Capitals 
Tacna . 
Iquiqne 
Antofagasta 
Copiapo 
Serena . 

San Feliin: . 
Valparaiso . 
Santiago 
Kancagua . 
San Fernando 
Curied . 

Talca . 
Cauquenes . 
Li mares 
Chilh'in 
Conccpcidn. 
Lebd . 

Los Angeles 
Angol . 
Temnc** 
Valdivia 
Puerto Montt 
Ancud . 
Punta Arenas 


Pop. 

Census 1907 

9,176 

40,171 

32,496 

10,287 

15,996 

10,426 

162,447 

332,724 

10,580 

9,241 

17,573 

38,040 
9 , 68.3 
11,122 
34,269 

55 ,3.30 
2,687 
11,691 
7 ,.391 
16,037 
15,229 
5,408 


12,199 


Pop. Est. 
Jan.I 1918 
12,073 
46,941 
64,584 

11,147 

16,170 

10,426 

212,659 

415,641 

16,633 

11,067 

2.3,071 

42,563 

10,717 

15,722 

39 .fi 9 l 

72.7N5 

2,687 

16,254 

io ,.537 

21,635 

26,091 

7307 

22,964 


Co 7 nmunications.~~Hy the end of the vear 1918 there were in all 
8,512 km. of railwav in Chile of W'hich the Government controlled 
4,567 km. and private lines the other 3,94,8 km. The private lines 
were alnjost .altogether in the three provinces of TarapacA, Anto¬ 
fagasta and Atarama, in the two former of which (containing 97% 
of the total ndleage of private railways) there w(>re no Governnient- 
ownetl lines at all. Every one of the provinces had .some railwav 
mileage within it, v,ar\ang from Q kin. in the territory of Magal¬ 
lanes to 1,840 in Antofagasta. One effect of the World War was 
virtually to suspend construction of all kinds of railways. In the 
six years 1909-14 the Government lines showed a loss of from 
5,fx)f),orK) to 10,000,000 pesos (l jieso nominally Is. 6d.) each year; 
during 1915-7 they made profits of 4,738,423, ,3,fi87,,340, and 
1,061,502 [lesos respectively; hut in 1918 they lost 9,124,365. Dur¬ 
ing the 10 years 1909-18 the private railways showed profits 
from 9,000,000 to 20,000,000 pesos a year. As no explanation of 
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these figures b supplied, no comparisons can be based upon them. 
Th(!ro were in 1918 nine electric traction companies carn'inp 180,- 
388425 passengers concentrated for the most part in the cities of 
Valparaiso, Concepcidn, and Santiago. There were also 35,120 km. 
of public roads and 70 km. of navigable rivers. The length of the 
Government telegraph lines amounted in 1918 to 15,687 km., 
operating through 370 offices and employing a personnel of 1,395. 
The private telegraph lines had in the same year an extent of 
9,078 km. with 214 offices and 917 employees. In the years 1914-8 
the Government-owned lines .showed an excess of expenilitures 
over income of from ioo,(xx) to 1,750,000 pesos a year, while the 
iirivate lines showed an excess of income over ex)x;nditurc of from 
1,000,000 to 4,ooo,(XX) pesos. No figurc-s are available on which to 
base a comjiarison of the services rendered. The number of ixisl- 
offices in 1018 totalled nearly 1,000, with 2,222 men and women em¬ 
ployed. '1 ne [xistal revenues in that year amounted to 5,639,897 
pesos and the e.xpenditure for the same year to 5,253,283 ptesK,. I he 
merchant marine in 191H includetl 35 sailing vessels of 23,381 toils 
and 95 steamships of 46,587 tons total. The total numlxir of vcscsels 
entered at and cleared from Chilean ports in 1918 amounted to 
26,799 aggregating something over 25,(X)o,o(xi tons. These figures 
were far Ixilow those which had Is'cn attained previous to the out¬ 
break of the World War (1914). The four iiorfs in which the entries 
and clearances exceeded 2,tKX), in the year 1917, were Punta Arenas, 
Valparaiso, bjulque, and Antofagasta, in the onler named. Over 
hidl of these ships were Chilean, Great Britain ranking next, and 
Germany, of course, wholly eliminated from her former .strong 
position by the war. 

Commerce .—The effeet of the war on tlie foreign commerce of 
Chile was of such a nature that statistics for the years 1914-8 
must lie regarded as largitly abnormal. After a ix-riod of rapidly 
rising figures up to and including tlie year lOt.t. there came in 1914 
a ilrop of .about 20 "i in the total figures, followisl in 19151ly a further 
decline which hronght the totals below the figures attained in uxiS. 
Then billowed a marked increase in 1916 reaching a figure higlicr 
than tlie last pru-w,ir year, <ind a tremeiidiius itnavase m the two 
years following. In 1918 the total foreign traile of ( hile amounted 



imports in 1918 .- - . .. . . 

geittina, India, France, Spain, Japan and Mexico.^ 1 ho-value of the 
imiiorls front the United States etiiialled the combined values of the 
i Ill ports from all the other couiuries metuioned. and was 2 ^ times 
the value of the imports from Great Britain, which in 1914 bad been 
in the lead. The chief countries of destination of exports m 1918 
were the United States, Gre.it Britain, Argentina, IVrn, Japan 
Bolivia, France and Panama, in the order named. Ibe l.lnit«l 
Slittes alone received goods ot a value equal to thnx’-fifths td the 
total exiiorts Iroin Chile, and exceeded the value exported to Great 
llrilaiii almost three to one, though in 19*4 the exports to 
Britain in N'aliu* tHoj'L* l<> th(‘ States. Jhc (hicl 

groups of imports arrangisl according to value w'ere textiles, gokl coin 
and liullioii, chemical products, metals, machinery and implements, 
and food products. The chief exfiorts arranged in the same manner 
were minerals, chielly nitrate; the preducls of grazing, mostly Wool 
and hides; the products of agriculture, inostly grains and legumes; 
and iiiamilactured lood jiroducls, principally flour and meal and 

pre.served meats. . , , , i - -u 

AgrtctUlure.—Thc principal agricultural products showing the 
lunnUir of hts'tares in cultivation in each and the yield in cwl. appear 
fioin the following table for 1918. 

Crup Hectares Planted Yield in cwt. 

Wheat . 

Amtier Wheat 
Barley 
(fats 
Corn 
Beans 

Peas ... 

Potatoes.. 3-^’be6 

Alfalfa. 4 .'i.« 6 o 

Clover 


■ 484.915' 

5.647..5K4 

42,088 

6.44.719 

. 39.680 

7 I 9 . 3'2 

. . 3 -’.'. 5 " 

461,088 

. 26,4118 

367,236 

52.956 

693.144 

16,308 

145,828 

32,806 

2,623,587 

45,890 

2.522,323 

'■.245 

433.584 


There were in tpiS a total of 66.727 hectares planted in vincy.ards 
yielding 1 . 555,543 hectolitres ol wine. In I917 the figures for the 
live-stock industry were as fullpws: 403,013 horses; .36.06x7 asses; 
52,185 mules; 2,029,942 cattle; 4,182.910 shecii; 575-8-e goats; 
300,832 sw’ine; and 33,506 ll.ima and alpacas. 

Unmifaclures.—ln' 11)17 there were 2,738 manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments in Chile employing 64,660 persons and representing an 
invested capital of 596,265.540 pesos. The value of the output was 
701,3612,029 pesos. Rated according to the value of their output the 
chief inamifaetiiring industries were those protiueing food supplies 
(which amounted to more than a third of the total), leathers, furs, 
gas and electricity, clothing, chemical products, paper and printini^ 
metals, alcohol and beverages, lumber, tobacco manufactures, and 
textiles. 


Mining .—In 1917 there were in Chile 38,021 mining properties, 
the value of whose licenses was 1,040,551 pesos. The value of the 
production of the principal minerals in 1917 is shown by the follow¬ 
ing table:— 


Nitrate 
Copper 
Coal . 
Iodine 
Iron . 
Borax 
Sulphur 
Salt . 
Silver 
Gold . 



StOxlfiTifiofi pesos 

143,512,182 
87,740,898 “ 

12,190,105 " 

i5o,<ioo " 
2,392,600 “ 

2,841,300 " 

1,319,200 " 

3,602,485 " 

2,098,440 “ 


Ciwernment ami Education.—\n 1918 the police force of the 
repnlilic, exclusive of the municipal police and a force of 2,151 
carahineros, mimbered 8,194, 'I'he army the same year compri.sed 
996 commissioned officers of 1 he line, and 82 officers of 1 he int endancy 
or other service. The total number of troops including non-com¬ 
missioned officers w.as 18,826. The navy in T918 comprised 295 
officers and a total force of 5,5115 men. The ships were 52 in all, of 
which one was classed .as a battleship, four as cruisers, two as 
armoured cruisers, two training ships, tliree transports, one gunboat, 
nine.dcstroy'ers, six siilimarincs, five torpedo boats, and the rest of a 
miscellaneous character, the total tonnage being 129,080. The value 
of the public works coiisiruclcd in 1918 was 24,452,276 pesos, of 
w'hich the largest expenditures were for the ports of Valparaiso 
and Santiago, roads and bridges, and Jiiihlic buildings. In 1918 
there were 3,581 primary schools in Chile, of which 3.05S were 
Government si hooLs, .and ,305 private schools receiving suhvciitions; 
tlierc were 287 secondary sehtwls, of wdiich 150 w^cre (joveriinient 
schools and 86 private schools receiving subventions; and 19 in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning, of which 12 were Government in¬ 
stil 111 ions, and one received subventions. The total number of 
pupils in the primary .schools in 1918 w.is estimalcd at 307,721, 
almost equally divided between boys and girls, of which number 336,- 
292 were in pulilic selionls. The iiuiiibcr nf pujiils in secondary 
schools was estimated at 54,722, of whom 31,676 were in piililie 
sehools. The students eiirolleil in 1918 in the institutions of higher 
learning numbered 4,875, of whom 4,228 were in (iovernmpt 
in.stitutioiis. There was a total rif 105 daily papers, 81 semi-wccklies, 
270 weeklies, 49 semi-monthlies, 126 monthlie-s, seven quarterlies 
and a number of miseell.iiieoiis pulili'miioiis, making a grand tulal 
of (x)8 periixlieals of various kinds. The number of hospitals in the 
re])ublie in 1917 was loy with a personnel of 3,973. equipped with 
2.217 rooms and 10,655 beds. The total number of patients ad¬ 
mitted in 1916 was 108,04,5. There were in 1916 11,000 inmates of 
the various eharilable inslitiitiuns. 

Finance .—On Dec. 31 igiH there were in circulation 227,688,421 
wsos in paper currency. The trtinl amoiml of golil in the conver¬ 
sion fund at the end of 1918 was 111,272,238. The Govern¬ 
ment expenses for igl8 amounted to 221,616,130 gold pesos and 
the receipts to 249,910,012 gold pesos. The national debt stood m 

1917 at 625,712. 4 *<‘ , , 

Bibliography.—Among the large number of works that appeared 
between 1910* and 1920 dealing wholly or partly with Chile, the 
following are worthy of special meiition. (o) History:—Cresrente 
Frr. 4 zuriz. Ilislona ile Chile sin Cohernador (1912), Pun (iarcia de 
Mendoza (1914), and Franr.iso de Villagra (1915); Guillermo Arroyo 
Alvarado, Ilistoria de Chile (1916); Alejandro Alvarez, Rasgos 
generales de la htslona diplomaltca de Chile, iHio-toici; (b) 1 ravel 
and ncseriptiim,—I. 1 ’ Canto, Chile.: an Ace.ount of its Wealth and 
Progress (1912); \V. H. Knebel. Modern Chile (1913); J. G. Mills, 
Chile: Physical Features, Natural Ke.tourees, etc. (H. G. J.) 

CHINA (see 6.166*).—In the absence of any systematic census 
by the Chinese iuitborities the figures periodically published for 
tlie population of China must always be regarded as rough 
estimates. The Imperial ^laritime Customs' Report for 1916 
calculated the total pop. of the country, including the three 
Manchurian provinces (10,000,000), to be 445,87.3,000, but the 
arguments adv.anccd by Mr. Kockhill in 1904 still justify doubts 
as to the cvkience on which lhe.se estimates arc based. Chinese 
records since the beginning of the I7lh century show that at 
various jK'riods the estimated pop. of the empire varied between 
2,50 and 430 millions, and that its density always increased 
rapidly in times of peace ttnd plenty only to be reduced with 
equal rapidity by outbreaks of floods, famine or civil war. Thus, 
in 1851 the pop. was believed to be about 430,000,000, but nine 
years later—after 12 provinces had been devastated by the 
Taiping rebellion— it was reckoned at 260,000,000. It is prob¬ 
able that in the period immediately preceding the revolution of 
iqii, the number of inhabitants in most provinces had attained 
to something approaching its normal maximum, but lo years’ 


• These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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tween Sr. Arturo Alessandri, the candidate of the so-called 
Liberal Alliance, comprising the Radical and Democratic parties 
and a portion of the Liberals, and Sr. Luis Barros-Borgono, 
the candidate of the so-called National Union, made up partly 
of Liberals and largely of Conservatives. Sr. Alcssamlri was 
distinctly the exponent of the labour and middle classes. Sr. 
Barros-Borgono belonged, as had virtually all former presidents 
of Chile, to the dominant political aristocracy, comprising the 
long-established families closely afliliated with the lantlowners 
and the clergy. The election was held June 25 and the 
announced electoral vote was 170 for Sr. Alessandri, and 175 
for Sr. Barros-Borgono. Under the constitution of Chile, as in 
the case of the United States, the electoral vote for presiilent 
is to be canvassed by both Houses of Congress sitting jointly, 
and in case no candidate receives an absolute majority the 
power of election rests wit h Congress. Now with the electoral vote 
so close and the validity of various electoral votes questioned, 
a situation aro.se almost identical with that which occurred in 
the United Stales in the famous Hayes-Tilden contest in 1877. 
The Senate was openly in favour of the candidacy of Sr. 
Barros-Borgono, and public opinion, which had been raised to 
the highe.st pitch, demanded that thecoutiting of the electoral 
vote should be delayed until the matter could be |)as.sed upon by 
a special court of honour, a proposal put forth by Sr. Suarez- 
Mujica, a former minister of Chile to the United States. 
Here again was a reiinuluction of the extra-legal election com¬ 
mission in the settlement of the llaycs-Tilden dispute. This 
court of honour, after a strenuous period of activity, finally 
decide*! on Oct. 4 in favour of Sr. Ale.s.satitlri by a vote 
of five to two, as having received a majority of one electoral 
vote, 177 vaUd votes against 176. Congress accepted this finding 
two days later and declaretl Sr. Alessandri elected. For a 
brief period popular excitement ran at fever heat and a general 
strike was even instituted. The election was remarkable, alike 
in the manner of its final settlement and in the character of the 
man elected to the chief magistracy. It was remarkable also, 
because of the general participation of the labour and middle- 
class elements and a relatively greater freedom from the practice 
of buying vote.s than had ever been exiierieneed before. It 
was looked upon, therefore, as a distinct triumiih of democratic 
principles. 

One further development at th** close of this period is 
worthy of mention, namely, the relation of Chile to the League 
of Nations. Chile, not being a belUgerent in the World War 
and having adhered to her policy of neutrality, was of course not 
represented at the peace table. Nor was she, for the same reason, 
among the original members of the League. She was, however, 
among those si)ecirically invited by the Covenant to acceile 
thereto, and in his messag** of June igiq Tresident Sanfuciites 
ai)i)rove<l the League. This suggestion i)re*ailed, and Chile 
jtdned the membership of the League Nov. 4 loiQ. She 
was represented at the first me<'ting of the assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva Nov. 15 1020 by a delegation 
headed by .Sr. Antonio Huncus, Mini.ster of Foreign Affairs, 
who was honoured with the chairmanship of the commission 
on the admission of new states. 

Population .—In the perio<l between the census of 1805 and 
that of 1007 (the last official census), the pop. of Chile had 
increased from 2,712,145 to .5,240,270 showing an annual in¬ 
crease of i'52y„. The estimated pop. on Jan. i igi8 was 
4,0,58,0,50. The greatest absolute increase was shown by the 
province of Santiago in which is located the capital. An 
increase of more than 100,000 inhabitants w-os recorded for 
that [irovince in the interval between the last two censuses. 
Other provinces that showed a large actual increase were Anto¬ 
fagasta, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Valdivia, while the prov¬ 
ince of Maule showe<l a decrease. The pro^nnees of Atacama 
and Talca showed an estimated decrease in the lo-year period 
from 1007 to 1017. d’he great bulk of the f>oi)ulation was still 
comprised within the 12 provinces in the Vale of Chile from 
Coquimbo to Concepcifin inclusive, although Antofagasta, 
Valdivia, and Llanquihue showed a larger actual increase than 


did any of these 12 favoured provinces except Valparaiso and 
Santiago and a much larger propwrtionate increase than any of 
them. The territory of Magallanes showed an increase of more 
than 3oo"/n between 1805 and IQ07 and a further estimated in¬ 
crease of nearly 100% in the succeeding decade. The percentage 
of urban pop. rose from 38-6% in 1895 to 43-3% in 1907 
and as the estimated population for the 47 largest towns in igi8 
showetl a greater percentage of increase than for the country 
as a whole, the process of urbanization apparently continued. 


Arrorditig to the census of 1907 there were 134,524 foreigners 
in the coiintiy, representing 4/,, of the pmjulatiou. The chief 
natioiudilies represented were f’tTuvians, Bolivians, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Knglish, French and Argentinians in the order 
named. In the lo-year fieriud 1907-17 there was a decline in the 
marriage-rate and in the birth-rate, Imt an even greater decline in 
the death-rate, so that the excess of births over deaths continued. 
The total exce.ss of births over deaths in this period amounted to 
more than 3 SO,(XX>. 


Provinces 
Tacna . 

Tarapaefi 
Antofagasta 
Atiicama 
Cof|uimbo . 
AconcaBiia . 
Valparaiso . 
Santiago 
O’lliggins . 
C'olrhagua . 
Giiricb . 

Talca . 

Maide . . . 

LinAres. 

Nuble . . 

Concei)ci6n . 
Arauco 
Bid-Bio 
Malleco 
Cautfn 
X'aldivia 
I.laiiquihuc. 
Chiloe 

Magallanes (Ter.) 


Pop. 

Census 1907 
. 28,748 

. 110,936 

. 113,323 

6,5,968 
. 175,021 
. 128.486 
. 281,585 
■ .S'.S, 78 o 
. 93,429 
. 159,050 

. 107,095 

. ’3',957 
. 110,516 

• 109,363 

. 166,245 
. 216,994 
. 61,538 

. 97,968 

• > Of),775 

• 1.39,5.53 
. 118,277 
. 105,045 

88,619 

17,336 


Pop. Est. 
Jan. I 1918 
39,357 

134,935 

220,049 
63,950 
191,117 
1 31 .750 
347,757 
627,491 

125,847 

163,407 

ii5,.563 

131,071 

110,568 

127,818 

198,908 

271,497 

74,974 

106,510 

136,153 

164,465 

187,202 

150,621 

99,044 

32,623 


Capitals 
Tacna . 
Iquiqne 
Antofagasta 
Copiapo 
Serena . 

San Feliin: . 
Valparaiso . 
Santiago 
Kancagua . 
San Fernando 
Curied . 

Talca . 
Cauquenes . 
Li mares 
Chilh'in 
Conccpcidn. 
Lebd . 

Los Angeles 
Angol . 
Temnc** 
Valdivia 
Puerto Montt 
Ancud . 
Punta Arenas 


Pop. 

Census 1907 

9,176 

40,171 

32,496 

10,287 

15,996 

10,426 

162,447 

332,724 

10,580 

9,241 

17,573 

38,040 
9 , 68.3 
11,122 
34,269 

55 ,3.30 
2,687 
11,691 
7 ,.391 
16,037 
15,229 
5,408 


12,199 


Pop. Est. 
Jan.I 1918 
12,073 
46,941 
64,584 

11,147 

16,170 

10,426 

212,659 

415,641 

16,633 

11,067 

2.3,071 

42,563 

10,717 

15,722 

39 .fi 9 l 

72.7N5 

2,687 

16,254 

io ,.537 

21,635 

26,091 

7307 

22,964 


Co 7 nmunications.~~Hy the end of the vear 1918 there were in all 
8,512 km. of railwav in Chile of W'hich the Government controlled 
4,567 km. and private lines the other 3,94,8 km. The private lines 
were alnjost .altogether in the three provinces of TarapacA, Anto¬ 
fagasta and Atarama, in the two former of which (containing 97% 
of the total ndleage of private railways) there w(>re no Governnient- 
ownetl lines at all. Every one of the provinces had .some railwav 
mileage within it, v,ar\ang from Q kin. in the territory of Magal¬ 
lanes to 1,840 in Antofagasta. One effect of the World War was 
virtually to suspend construction of all kinds of railways. In the 
six years 1909-14 the Government lines showed a loss of from 
5,fx)f),orK) to 10,000,000 pesos (l jieso nominally Is. 6d.) each year; 
during 1915-7 they made profits of 4,738,423, ,3,fi87,,340, and 
1,061,502 [lesos respectively; hut in 1918 they lost 9,124,365. Dur¬ 
ing the 10 years 1909-18 the private railways showed profits 
from 9,000,000 to 20,000,000 pesos a year. As no explanation of 
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district on the Ytlnnan border. The situation was such, in fact, 
that, failing a strong ruler at Peking, an upheaval had become 
inevitable, and its occurrence simply a matter of time and oppor¬ 
tunity. The Manchus, seeking some means to avert the impend¬ 
ing crisis, had tried several methods of concession, intended to 
placate Young China. In Nov. itjio, they had yielded to the 
demand of the National Assembly and promised the convening 
of the promised parliament for 1Q13; six months later, the Regent 
had agreed to replace the Grand Council by a responsible Cabinet. 
The Imperial Clan was divided against itself at this critical 
juncture by a struggle for supreme power between the Regent 
and the Dowager Empress Eui\g Yu, widow of H. M. Kuang Hsii; 
divided also, because several of its leading members, under the 
influence of Prince Tsai Tao, were in favour of a policy of constitu¬ 
tion,al refonn. But even had it presented a united front, the 
forces which brought about the abdication of the dynasty 
were beyond its strength. 

When, immediately after the outbreak at Hankow, the muti¬ 
neers raptured the Wuchang mint and the arsenal at Hanyjing, 
it soon became apparent that the Regent possessed no resources 
cither of strength or of statecraft. Seriously alarmed by the 
rapid sjircad of the rebellion, he was persuaded to call to his aid 
the famous Chini’se viceroy. Yuan Shih-k’ai, whom he had dis¬ 
graced an<l dismissed from ofticc in Jan. iqoq. By an edict of 
Oct. r4 itjii Yuan was recalled from his retirement and appointtsl 
viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh, with supreme command of the 
Imperiid forces. From this <late until his death (June roi6) the 
direction of alTairs .at Peking lay in his hands. 

Vtiiin Shih-k’iii’s military operations on behalf of the monarchy 
were half-heiirted id be.st and require but little comment. He 
took the field towards the end of Oct. but returneil to Peking on 
Nov. 13, having been elected prime minister on the 8th At the 
end of Nov., after de.sultory fighting, the position of the rebels 
in and arouml Hankow h:ul become untenable. But by this time 
the propagiinda work done by Sun ^'at-sen’s emissaries, com¬ 
bined with the helplessness of the Manchus, htid borne fruit. 

Fourteen iirovimes -or rather their ofliciids—had declared 
for the revolutionaries and against the monarchy, whilst the 
attitude of influential mamlarins like 'Fang Shao-yi and Wu Ting- 
fang. who had risen to eminence under the Empress Dowager, 
was indicative of the fact that the movement was not likeiy to be 
sujipresscd by militaiy' force. Nanking held out for the Im¬ 
perialist cause until the beginning of Dec., at which date Yuan 
Shili-k’ai agreed to an armistice, for the purpose of discussing the 
whole .situation with the revolutionary leaders. From the outset, 
after his rei all to power, Yuan had done his utmost to stem the 
tide of disaffection and to preserve the monarchy, shorn of its 
privilege.s, as the centre of a reformcil const it ution.al system. 
He had consistently resi.stcd the demands of the radical ex¬ 
tremists, anil when, as the result of the increasing demoralization 
of the court and the sympathetic attitude of the foreign press 
towards the revolution. Sun Yat-sen's party began seriously to 
proclaim their intention to estiiblish a republic, he did cverynhing 
in his power to prevent it. He publicly declared his belief that 
the overthrow of the throne must mean chaos “ amidst which all 
interests would suffer, and there would he no peace in the empire 
for .several decades.” When finally he consented to parley with 
the revolutionary leaders, he was fighting practically single- 
handed for the principles in which he believed. The National 
Assembly, which had adhcrcil to the constitutional i>rogramme, 
had been denounced and .superseded by the Kuo Min-tang’s 
Republican Committee at Shanghai, early in November. The 
British Government and others, which had warmly advocated 
his recall to office at the beginning of the rebellion, had failed at 
the critical moment to give him the moral and financial support 
which he had every rca.son to expect, and it was evident that 
without a large foreign loan, his position was hopeless; the 
Regent had abdicated (Dec. 6) and Tang Shao-yi, the ablest of 
his lieutenants, had frankly declared his sympathies with the 
Cantonese republican party. 

The armistice negotiations commenced at Hankow on Dec. ii, 
with Tang Shao-yi acting as Imperial delegate. On the i8th they 
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were transferred to Shanghai upon the demand of the Republican 
Committee. The result was a foregone conclusion; before the 
end of the month, the Manchu court had agreed to submit to 
a National Convention the question of monarchy or repubh'c. 
On Dec. 25, Dr. Sun Yat-.scn, who had been in England when 
the revolution began, arrived at Shanghai; a week later, a 
council of provincial delegates at Nanking elected him to be first 
President of the Chinese Republic, and on Jan. i 1Q12 he took 
the oath of office. On the 12th, the court being terrified by bomb 
outrages at the capital, the Emperor’s abdication was proclaimed 
in an edict which transferred the government to the people's 
representatives and declared that the constitution .should hence¬ 
forth be republican. By the same edict, Yuan Shih-k’ai was 
given full powers to organize a provisional republican govern¬ 
ment. On Feb. 14, Dr. Sun Yat-sen re.signed the. presidency in 
favour of Yuan Shih-k’ai, who was elected provisional President 
by the Nanking Council .and took the oath of office at Peking 
on March 10. Li Yuan-hung was elected vice-president and a 
provisional constitution was adopted by the Nanking delegates. 
On April 2, the Government of the republic was transferred 
from Nanking to Peking. A new provisional council was formed 
consisting of five members from each province, elected by the 
jirovincial assemblies, five members e;u h from Inner and Outer 
Mongolia and Tibet, and one member from Kokonor. 

Yuan Shih-k’ai’s position as President of the republic was 
one of great difficulty and danger. He had never been at pains to 
conceal his dislike for the political ideas of the Cantonese party, 
or his conviction that the monarchical form of government was 
best suited to the needs of the Chinese people; in the eyes of the 
Kuo Miu-tang Radicals, he was therefore suspect from the out¬ 
set. If they i)rofessed to believe in his conversion to Republican- 
i.sm, it was because his was the only name likely to in.spirc the 
masses with resi>ect for the new regime, and also because they 
exiKteted him to ]ilay the part assigned to him with due resjiect 
for the interests of those who had placed him at the head of af¬ 
fairs. In addition to the chaos of the internal situation (already 
clearly manifested in the struggle for sui)remacy between rival 
military'chieftain.s) he was faced vifith grave financial problems, 
chiefly due to the fact that the fiscal madiincry of the empire 
hail been comiiletcly disorganized by the revolution. There were, 
moreover, increasing diflkullies in the field of foreign affairs. 
Nevertheless, by consummate ability of stiitecraft, he succeeded 
during the next four years in bringing something like order out of 
chaos and gradually restoring the authority of the central Govern¬ 
ment in the provinces. During his first year in the presidency, 
the Kuo Min-tang Radicals were still powerful enough to compel 
him to adojjt a policy of watchful waiting and to concentrate 
his attention upon wiiys and means for raising money abroad. 
So long as his treasury remained unreplenished, his position 
necessarily lacked the prestige which the financial supiiort of the 
Powers confers, and he had no means of securing the support of 
the military chieftains, whose trooiia were usually at the service 
of the highest bidder. It was not until April 25 1013 that, after 
prolonged negotiations with the Six-Power group of financiers. 
Yuan’s Minister of Finance succeeded in concluding the “ Re¬ 
organization ” loan, which placed him in possession of the sinews 
of war to the amount of about 10 millions sterling. His financial 
position and the moral support of the foreign Powers thus secured. 
Yuan proceeded to show his hand and to defy the Kuo Min-tang. 
The latter had secured a powerful majority at the elections held 
in the beginning of the year. They came to Peking for the open¬ 
ing of Parliament (April 7) in a belligerent mood, greatly exasper¬ 
ated by the assassination at .Shanghai of one of their ablest lead¬ 
ers, Sung Chiao-jen, the speaker-elect, whose death was undoubt¬ 
edly planned and carried out by the President’s orders. As¬ 
sembled under these conditions, the life of the new Parliament 
was not destined to be a long one; its career, indeed, began and 
ended with the election of speakers for both Houses. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai refused to recognize its claim to supervise and sanction 
his loan negotiations and ordered the conclusion of the agreement 
with the foreign banks in despite of the agitated protests of the 
I Radical leaders. Realizing the danger of their position many 
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of these now fled from Peking, and in the central and southern 
provinces “ a war to punish Yuan ” was begun. It lasted only 
two months and ended in a complete rout of the disorganized 
forces led by Generals Li Lieh-chun and Huang II.sing. Yuan 
was now firmly in the saddle. 

After thus forcibly as.serting his authority, Yuan proceeded to 
vindicate and consolidate it. In the first place, by the lavisli u.sc 
of money and the display of military force, he succeeded in secur¬ 
ing his election as President for a term of five years—his title 
having hitherto been provisional. On Oct. 10 1013 he took the 
oath of office with much pomp and circumstance, in the throne 
room of the Winter Pahice; and availed himself of the occasion 
to declare that, for the future, he intended to rule without inter¬ 
ference and in accordance with ancient tradition. Four weeks 
later, a presidential mandate, endorsed by his docile Cabinet, 
ordered the unseating of all the Kuo Min-lang members of 
Parliament, on the ground of their treasonable conspiracies. 
As half of the Senate and more than half of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives were thus disposed of, no parliamentary quorum 
was left. All obstacles to the exercise of Yuan's autocratic au¬ 
thority were thus removed. He continued for a while to profess 
re.spect for the princijdes of constitutional government and loy¬ 
alty to the republic, but it speedily became apparent that the 
ideas which inspired his policy were those which he had frankly 
proclaimed during the crisis of the revolution. 

The Parliament at Peking was replaced by a polit iral council 
and “ an administrative conference for the revision of the con¬ 
stitution,” composed almost exclusively of officials ami lilernli 
of the old school, selected by the President or by his agents and 
representatives in the provinces. The provincial assemblies 
were dissolved, on the carefully directed recommendation of the 
military governors, “ for perversely usurping iinanci.al .authority 
and obstructing the business of tidmini.stration.” By the begin¬ 
ning of iqi4, it was evident that Yuan intended to restore the 
old orthodox autocracy and centralization of power in the metro- 
politiin administration; it w.as also evident that, so far .as the 
great mass of the jteople was concerned, his policy evoked little 
or no opposition and that, so far, he was justified in his decl.ared 
belief that they were “ no lovers of changes that ran counter to 
immemorial custom.” 

When, upon the advice of his administr.itiv.e council, the 
President Dictator announced his intention of performing the 
Winter Solstice ceremony at the Temple of Heaven and restoring 
the oflicial worship of Confucius, he proclaimed himself to that 
nation as an autocratic ruler and gave the first indication of his 
own imiierial ambitions. There is reason for beh'eving that these 
ambitions had no place in his mind when, in ion. he strove to 
upholdthe Manchu dynasty, but that they gradually and insid¬ 
iously asserted themselves, partly as the result of the exercise of 
despotic authority .and partly by re.ason of the de.ath of the l)oy 
Emperor's guardian, the Empress Dow.ager Lung Yu (Feb. J014). 
Even when his intentions had become unmistakably clear, he 
fully realized the dangers which confront the creation of a new 
imiierial line under a political system in which the divine right of 
rulers is intimately bound up with the sacred institution of' 
ancestor worship; but he took his risks and carried his principles 
to a conclusion for which there were precedents in hi.story and 
justification in the situation il.self. Had the question of his chaim 
to the throne been decided simply as a matter of internal politics, 
he would probidily htive succeeded in establishing and extending 
his effective authority with the general consent of the n.ation, 
weary of civil strife and disorder. Rut Japan's assertion of her 
“ special rights ” and material intere.sts in China, greatly in¬ 
creased after the outbreak of the World War .and the expulsion 
of the Germans from Kiaochow, plainly indicatctl that Yuan 
Shih-k’ai would not have a free hand in the matter. His inability 
to discern the serious danger of intervention from this quarter 
was the weakest point in his armour; indeed, his f.ailureto grasp 
the international situation afforded a remarkable contrast to the 
perspicacity he displayed in dealing with his own countrymen. 

Within a year of the outbreak of the Worhi War, the move¬ 
ment for the restoration of the throne in China had assumed 


definite form and direction. The Chou-An-hui society, composed 
chiefly of Yuan’s supporters, organizeii an energetic monarchical 
propaganda at Peking and in the provinces, but they, like the 
President, failed to draw from the “ 21 Demands ” (which Japan 
had forced upon the Chinese Government in May igis) the 
obvious conclusion that the Japanese Government would strongly 
oppose Yuan's plans in the event of his advancing serious claims 
to the throne. During the negotiations which took place between 
Jan., when the “21 Demands ” were first presented, and May, 
when they were imposed by an ultimatum, the President’s 
atliludc towards the Japane.se was evasively conciliatory, but 
it failed to reveal appreciation of the truth that since the days 
of his residency in Korea he had never been persona grata in 
Japan, and that the Government at Tokyo would therefore do 
its utmost to prevent his assumption of autocratic power. One 
of the ablest and mo.st influential scholars in China, the famous 
Iiolitical writer, Liang Ch'i-ch’ao, who had strongly supported 
Yuan’sfighI for the preservation of the monarchy in 1 on, stood 
forward boldly in Aug. 1015, to denounce the Chou An-hui’s 
propagamia and to warn the President of the perils which threat- 
eneil the course upon whicli he was embarking. Resigning his 
l>osilion on the Stale Council, Liang proceeded to publish his 
opinions in the Peking Gazette, opposing Yuan's accession to the 
throne, partly on grounds of classical orthodoxy and partly be- 
cau.se he perceived ihe inevitability of Japanese intervention. 
Yuan, well .aware of the far-reaching influence of Liang's views, 
did all in his power to win his support. Fiiiling in this, he made a 
pretence of constitutional procedure by referring the question of 
the monarchy to a vote of the provinces, or r.ather, to the vote of a 
number of individuals appointed by himself to represent them. 
The result, a foregone conclusion, was a practically unanimous 
vote (Nov. 5) in favour of Yuan's accession. 

But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s wisdom w.as rapidly justified. On Oct. 
30, the Japanese minister, supported by his British and Kussi.an 
colleagues,conveyed to the President, through his Foreign Office, 
friendly “ advice ” to the efl'ect that the Japanese Government 
deprecated the idea of his restoring the monarchy in his own 
person, on the ground that the chtinge would lead to serious in¬ 
ternal dissensions. Yuan's reply w.as dignified but short-sighted; 
he informed the Japanese minister that his Government was 
quite capable of preventing disorder in China, and that he looked 
to the Governments of friendly Powers to control the activities 
of Chinese revolutionaries within their territories. On Nov. 0 
the Chinese Government, in announcing the result of the provin¬ 
cial “ vote,” intimated that no change would take place before 
the New Year; but this decision was resiinded, and matters 
hastened by an abortive insurrectionary movement which oc¬ 
curred at Shanghai on Dec. 6. The State Council thereupon 
memorialized the President to put an end to the prevalent uneer- 
tainty and unrest by proclaiming himself Emperor without 
further delay. Oit the 12th the monarehy was proclaimed, 
and the announcement was made that the inauguration ceremony 
would take place on Feb. 0. 

It was not to be. Within a week of the proclam.ation of the 
monarchy, a rebellion broke out in the far-western province of 
Yunnan, led by ff'sai Ao, a military official educated in Japan. 
On Dec. 27 the province, through its officials and loc.al gentry, 
declared its independence in opposition to the montirehy. There¬ 
after, in spite of initi.al successes gained by the Government's 
forces, the insurrection spread with a rapidity which justified the 
foresight of Li.ang Ch’i-ch’ao and emph.asized the f.act that, as 
matters stood, Yu.an Shih-k'ai had not achieved either the per¬ 
sonal prestige or the pecuniary resources sufficient to command 
for his authority its Emfieror the respect and loyalty of the semi¬ 
independent chieftains of the provinces. By the end of Jan., 
Kuangsi and Kueichou h.ad renounced their allegiance and other 
provinces were wavering. His star was so rapidly declining that 
his .advisers persuaded him to issue an official announcement 
(Jan. 22) postponing indefinitely the establishment of the mon¬ 
archy, in view of the country's internal dissensions. Having thus 
confessed to failure, when within sight of the summit of his 
ambitions. Yuan’s fate as a ruler was scaled. By the end of 
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March his opponents had become so many and so active that his 
remaining friends advised him to resign the presidency and 
retire into private life. A month later he had been denounced as a 
usurper in nearly every province by the very men who had 
“ elected ” him to the throne in Nov., and even at Peking there 
were but few to do him reverence. Nevertheless he declined to 
resign the presidency, and attempted a compromise by issuing 
a mandate (April 22), which transferred all civil authority to a 
reorganized Cabinet under the premiership of Tuan Chi-jui, an 
able and ambitious oilicial, who had first achieved distinction, 
as Yuan’s Minister of War, by auppres.sing Sun Yat-sen’s revolu¬ 
tion in rQr3. In order to placate the Cantonese and other dis¬ 
affected elements in the South, the President announced his 
intention of reintroducing parliamentary government without 
delay. But the Kuo Min-tang Radical leaders were not disposed 
to come to terms with Peking; the ah.seiico of any effective author¬ 
ity at the capital merely served to stimulate new ambitions and 
create new causes of conflict amongst the political factions. The 
Kuo Min-tang, repudiating Yuan Shih-k’ai, therefore jiroclaimcd 
the establishment of a new provisional Government at Canton 
and elected the Vice-President Li Yuan-hung to the presidency. 
Peking was now confronted with a renewal of civil war and by a 
situation which Yuan’s persistence in retaining oflice rendered 
peculiarly difficult. But at this juncture Yuan died, worn out 
by an illness which chagrin had aggravated, and Li Yuan-hung 
duly succeeded to the prcsi<lenry. 

It soon became apparent that with Yuan Shih-k’ai had pas.sed 
the only hojre of restoring a strong central Government in China. 
Had he lived and succeeded in restoring law and order, he might 
also have succeeded in turning to his country’s permanent ad¬ 
vantage the favourable economic sitttalion in which the Kuro]>ean 
War had placed it. But with his death the affairs of the nation 
became once more involved in a chaotic confusion of personal 
ambitions and political rivalries, and the functions of Govern¬ 
ment were rapidly transferred from the civil to the military 
organization. At the date of Yuan’s detith, the fiscal relations 
between Peking and the provinces which he had begun to re¬ 
organize in 1014, had completely collapsed, as the result of the 
new insurrectionary movement; the central Government was 
confronted by an empty treasury and without means of rciilenish- 
ing it, other than foreign loans. 'J'he Government banks at 
Peking had suspended specie payments in May 1016 and the 
military governors of the northern provinces, on whose support 
the administration depended, were loudly clamouring for money 
wherewith to pacify their unpaid troops. 'I'uan Chi-jui, as 
premier of the new Cabinet, endeavoured to di.sarm the oi>]X)si- 
tion of the .Soul herners anti to secure support for the metrojKilitan 
atlmini.slration, by convening the Parliament which Yuan had 
broken uj) in itp.t, to meet at the capital on Aug. r. At the same 
time he .sought to win over the most influential of the Cantonese 
leaders, Tang Shao-yi (prominent before the revolution as a 
metropolitan official anil protfuf of Yuan Shih-k’ai), by offering 
him the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. But Tang Shao-yi and his 
colleagues of the Canton provisional Government showed no desire 
for unity ; on the contrary, denouncing the Peking administration 
as “ miblarists ” and monarchists in disguise, they professed to 
insi.st upon the immediate restoration of the provisional con¬ 
stitution adopted by the revolutionary leaders at Nanking in 
roi r. Subserpient events proved clearly that no devotion to any 
political principle lay behind their factions, and that the central 
Government could never have disarmed their opposition by 
granting the Nanking, or any other, constitution. The nation 
was doomed to civil strife by reason of rivalries that were, and 
still are, pensonal and predatory, and which only lawfully con¬ 
stituted authority, backed by di.sciplined forces, could ever over¬ 
come. At the opening of Parliament on Aug. r, two facts were 
speedily made manifest; firstly, that the Kuo Min-tang’s repu¬ 
diation of Peking’s authority had not been inspired solely by 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s attempt to restore the monarchy and would 
not end with it; secondly, that the existence and proceedings 
of Parliament, no matter under w’hat constitution convened, 
were completely at the mercy of the military governors. One 
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of the first steps taken by Gen. Li Yuan-hung, as President of the 
republic, was to call a meeting of generals and to inform them that 
the country’s destinies lay in their hands. Thenceforward the 
northern military governors, led by the premier Tuan Chi-jui, 
became the dominant factor of the situation. At the outset they 
were frankly opposed to the revival of the Nanking constitution 
and to the reassembling of the Parliament of 1013, while the navy, 
with its headquarters at Shanghai, was equally deeided in its 
refusal to acknowledge the authority of Peking until Parliament 
had resumed its functions. Finally, a compromisie was reached 
by the formation of a new Cabinet wherein the South was repre¬ 
sented. Parliament, in which the Kuo Min-tang party pre¬ 
dominated, declared its intention of adhering to the Nanking 
provisional constitution, pending the completion of a new and 
permanent instrument, for the preparation of which a special 
drafting committee was appointed. But it was not long before 
the military governors made it plain that, while they might per¬ 
mit the jiarliamenlarians to debate their theories of government, 
its practice would continue to be determined by their own neces¬ 
sities, and that the chief problem with which the Cabinet would 
henceforth have to grapple, lay in the provision of funds for the 
maintenance of their uncontrolled and uncontrollable armies. 
After the p.assing of Yuan Shih-k’iii the history of the Chinese 
Government became a scries of expedients and experiments in¬ 
tended to proviilc a temporary solution of this problem, all of 
which tended to aggravate its difficulty. 

At the time of his “election ’’ to the throne, in Nov. T0T5, 
Yuan Shih-k’ai had made certain tentative overtures through 
the legalion.s at Peking, with !i view to China’s abandonment of 
neutrality and her espousal of the cause of the Allies. By the 
ailoption of this course he hoped not only to obtain the financial 
relief which he required, but to make jtrovision for a.s-sistance 
in the future against the policy of encroachment displayed by 
Japan in the “ 21 Demand.s.” But he was compelled to abandon 
negotiations to this end, because of the troubles that began to 
press upon him and because of the Japanese (iovcrnmenl’s un¬ 
concealed oiqtosition to the proposal. After his death, however, 
the chief rca.son for this opposition was removeii and in the winter 
of rorb, the question of China’s joining the Allies came to be 
seriously considered by Tuan Chi-jui's Cabinet, The premier 
and most of his colleagues were anxious to take this step, because 
it offered an opportunity of suspending the Boxer indemnity 
payments anil of securing Chinese representation at the Peace 
Conference at the close of the wiir. But amongst the older officials, 
there were some (including the President) who, greatly influenced 
by the activities of German agents and their lavish propaganda, 
preferred a policy of passive neutrality. Opinion was therefore 
divided and before the question was finally settled (March 11) 
by a decisive vote of both Houses of Parliament, it had become 
inextricably involved in the ilissensions and intrigues of the 
rival political factions at the capital, and had led to an open 
breach between the Premier and the President. On Feb. 4 the 
II-S. minister at Peking inviteii the Chinese Government to 
follow the example of the United States by formally protesting 
against Germany’s submarine campaign and by severing diplo¬ 
matic relations; on the qth, the Chinese Foreign Office conveyed 
an intimation to the German minister in the sense required. 
The premier’s party were now for immeiliate action, but their 
jiolicy was opposed and denounced by the German-sub.sidized 
section of the press and by the President’s party in Parh'ament, 
advocating cautious delay. On I'cb. 28, the Allied ministers at 
I’cking, by a joint memorandum, notified the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment that if diplomatic relations with Germany were severed, 
the Powers would suspend the Boxer indemnity payments and 
consent to a revision of the Chinese customs tariff. The premier, 
after consulting his supporters at Peking and in the provinces, 
decided to act upon this advice and to instruct the provincial 
authorities accordingly. The President’s refusal to confirm 
these instructions led to a ministerial crisis; eventually, after 
the premier had tendered his resignation, the President gave way. 
Tuan Chi-jui's policy having been endorsed by Parliament, 
relations with Germany were severed on March r4 rgi?; on the 
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same day the German ships at Shanghai and Amoy were seized 
by the Chinese autliorities, and on the asth the German minister 
and his stafT left Peking. 

The premier and his sujiporters were now anxious to carry 
their policy to its logical conclusion and to secure the benefits of 
complete identification with the cause of the Allies, by declaring 
war against the Central Towers. A conference of military gover¬ 
nors convened by the premier at Peking on April 26 voted de¬ 
cisively for war; a few days later the Cabinet adopted a unanimous 
resolution to the same eflect. Put once again the ntitional aspect 
of the question l)ecame submerged in a welter of factional in¬ 
trigues. The President’s parly, consisting of a number of Kuo 
Min-tang ])arliamentarians, who professed to sec in the attitude 
of the military governors a menace to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, and of others alarmed by the increasing rumours of secret 
agreements between Tuan Chi-jui’s jiarly and the Japanese 
Government, constituted an opiiosition sulliciont to prevent the 
Cabinet from carrying its resolution into eiiect. Among the 
literali and disinterested patriotic men there undoubtedly existed 
a genuine difference of opinion as to the advisability of committing 
the nation definitely to a policy of ho.stility to Germany, a dif¬ 
ference which was retlected in the conllicting advice publicly 
given by scholars like Liang C'h’i-ch’ao an<l Kang Yu-wei. Hut 
so far as Parliament was concerned, the question resolved itself 
into a sordid struggle for power between Tuan Chi-jiii, backed 
by the northern Tuchuns, and his lK)litical opponents. At a 
secret session of the Lower Mouse of Parliament on May 10, it 
was apparent that the question of war with Germany had be¬ 
come subordinate to that of a combine<l attack upon Tuan Ghi- 
jui. On May 10 a resolution was adopted to the effecl that the 
House would decline further to consider the que.stion until the 
Cabinet had been reconstructed. As Tuan’s colleagues with one 
exception had resigned at the first sign of serious trouble, the 
resolution amounted to a demand for the i)remicr’s resignation. 
Tuan, however, held liis ground stoutly and countere<l the Kuo 
Min-tang move by a communication from the military governors 
to the President demanding the immediate <lissolulion of Parlia¬ 
ment, and by the announcement of their intention not to leave 
the cajiital until this had been done. Thus challenge<l, the 
President issued a mandate (May 23) dismi.ssitig the premier and 
aiipointiiig the .septuagenarian Wu 'I'ing-fang in his place. Tuan, 
following the course usual on such ouasion.s, fled from the 
caijital an<l, taking refuge with the military party’s leaders 
at Tientsin, announced his intention of <lcfying the I’resident’s 
authority. The military governors of several provinces north 
of the Yangtsze thereupon proceeded to declare their independ¬ 
ence of the central Government whilst the Kuo Min-tang leaders, 
hurriedly leaving the capital for the South, announced their 
intention of ttiking up arms in defence of Parliament and the 
people’s liberties. It is typical of the chaotic condition of Chi¬ 
nese affairs that at this juncture Gen. I'Vng Kuo-chang, the Vice- 
President, while tendering his resignation, announced that the 
lower yangtsze region would remain “ neutral.” 

The stniggle thus begun kisted for three months and post¬ 
poned China’s declaration of war against Germany until the 
middle of August. As it pjlgeeded, it l)ecamc more and more 
apparent that the contendia§,fact ions were not really concerned 
with any question of political prinqiples, lint figliting only for 
place and power. At the beginning of June, the military gover¬ 
nors established a “ Provisional Government ” of their own at 
Tientsin with the aged ex-viceroy, Ilsii Shih-chang (later I’resi- 
dent of the repuhlirL cast for the dummy role of prcsidenl-tlicta- 
tor. At the same time tliey wurncd Li Yuan-hung tliat if he de¬ 
sired to remain J’residqof,,^ niu^ submit to their wishes and 
diss^e f’arliament; proceeded 

to flUtss troops capital. Li Yuan-hung 

sought to gain‘‘mediator” 
Gen. QJtang Jjigfn, theunMua sai^bucklcr chieftain of Shan¬ 
tung fame. Gen. Chang promptlji came porth with a “ body¬ 
guard ” of several tliousaqct troops^ and arrived at Peking on 
June 12; but the value of his mediation was discounted in ad¬ 
vance by the announcement that lie would insist upon the dis¬ 


missal of Parliament, and by rumours of his intention to restore 
the Manchu dynasty. On June 13 Li Yuan-hung yielded, and 
Parliament was dissolved by presidential mandate. 

The question of joining with the Allies against (iermany was 
now relegated by common consent to the background and all 
attention concentrated on the struggle of personal ambitions at 
Peking. Tuan Chi-jui, with his Tuchun supporters, was still in 
watchful waiting at Tientsin. Parliament had elected a new 
I’rcmier (Li Ching-hsi) but the attitude of the military party 
made it an uncomfortable post to fill and lie had cautiously 
declined to assume oflice. Many of the Kuo Min-tang politi¬ 
cians had fled to Shanghai and L’anton and, with the support of 
the navy, were once more preparing to take tlie field against 
Peking. Umicr these conditions the 1 danger of internal dis¬ 
sensions on a wide scale without definite ]iurpose was unmistak¬ 
ably more serious titan at any time since tlie overthrow of the 
Mamlms. Regarding the matter in this light, the United States 
addressed a note to the Cliinesc Government (June 6) dciJoring 
the prospect of civil war and intimating that tlic restoration of 
national unity was a matter of more immcdi.alc importance to 
China than the declaration of war against the Central Powers. 
This advice, though morally sound, was politically unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it was construed and proclaimed by the Kuo Min- 
tang as an inlimalioii that the U.S. Government was opposed 
to the jiolicy of Tuan Chi-jui and his military supporters; it 
therefore resulted in stiffening Young China and the Cantonese 
Radicals in their uncompromising hostility to the central Govern¬ 
ment. It was common knowledge that J'uan Chi-jui had framed 
and pursued his jioticy in close touch with Japan, and tliat he 
relied upon tliat country for fiiiani iai .support; it was only natural 
therefore that Young China shottkl look to the United States 
not only to deliver them from the militarist and monarchist 
jiarty, but to protect the Chinese republic from Japan. 

(ieucrtil Chang Hslin, as the central figure on the Peking 
stage, soon showed that he had no intention of attempting to 
bring about a reconcilitilion between President and premier. 
His proceedings were so obviously inspired by his own overween¬ 
ing ambitions that it was not long before signs of dissension 
manifested themselves between him anrl his colleagues of the 
military party. When his policy became fully revealed by a 
coup de main (July j) which withdrew the young Emperor from 
his retirement and proclaimed the restoration of the Dragon 
'Throne, the chief eau.se of the opposition which his action prompt¬ 
ly evoked from Tuan Chi-jni aiKi the Pciyang niilitaiy chiefs 
lay in the fact that he jiropo.scd to appoint liimself regent and 
viceroy of Chihli. l''cw, if any, of those who now denounced 
Chang Hsun as a traitor to the republic and took llic field 
against him, were in reality opiiosed to the monarchy (most of 
them were, in fact, solemnly ])ledgcd to support the re.sloration); 
but they eouM not brook the assumption of supreme authority 
by one who liad stolen a mtirdi upon tliem and taken advantage 
of their <livided counsels. 'Pttan Chi-jui, in particular, was ktnuvn 
to be in favour of the monarchy, but only on condition that he 
himself became viceroy of Cbihli and the power Ijehind the 
throne. Emerging therefore from his retirement at Tientsin, 
he led his army to the capital to defend the republic. After a 
few days of desultory and balf-hcarted fighting, Chang Hsiin 
capitulated (July 12) and the young Emperor was con.sigiu;<l 
onee more, with all <lue respect, to the tranquil dignity ol his 
court without a kingdom. Chang llsitn’s troo])s were permitted 
to retire, with the honours of war and three montlis’ pay; their 
leader, who had found a temporary refuge in the Dutch legation, 
was left uiimole.sted. 

In “ vindicating the Rcpul)lic,” Gen. 'I'uan had received the 
active ^>port of the Vice-President, Gen. Feng Kuo-chang, 
tomman^ng the army at Nanking. After the capitulation of 
Chang Hsiin, 'Tuan resumed the ])remicrship, with powers that 
were practically those of a dictator, so that the position of Li 
Yuan-hung as President became impossible. From the Japanese 
legalioq, whither he had fled for safety upon the proclamation of 
the monarchy, he announced his intention of retiring into pri¬ 
vate life. On July 18 he was succeeded in the presidency by 
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Feng Kuo-chang, who declared bis readiness to endorse the policy 
of the premier in the matter of declaring war against the Central 
Powers. The agreement thus reached gave promise of a united 
administration and a clear-cut policy at Peking; nevertheless, 
it failed to reconcile the disaffected elements represented by the 
Kuo Min-taiig. These declared the new Government to be 
illegally constituted and demanded the immediate convocation 
of Parhament; failing which (as a proclamation by Sun Yat-sen 
announced) it would meet, under a provisional Government, at 
Canton. Undeterred by this opposition, the premier, after 
receiving certain assurances from the Allied ministers, notified 
them that China wouhl declare war agaitist Germany so soon as 
the new i’resident had assumed oflice. Feng Kuo-chang arrived 
at Peking on Aug. i; two days later, the Cabinet adopted a 
unanimous resolution in favour of the declaration of war, which 
was formally issued on Aug. 14. 

The critical situation in Kus.sia and the impo.ssibility of pre¬ 
dicting the future policy of that country, made it difhcidt for the 
Allied Governments to come to a common understanding in 
regard to the financial and other advantages to be conceded to 
China upon abandoning her neutrality. It was eventually agreed 
to susi>end the Poxer indemnity payments an<l to authorize an 
increase in the Maritime Customs tariff; an<l at the same time 
the Government’s immediate necessities were relieved by a loan 
of 10 million yen from the Cionsortium banks. 

With its foreign debt obligations thus diminished and its 
revenue materially increa.si‘d by Sir Richard Dane's highly 
successful reorganization of the salt RubfUe, the Chim;se Govern¬ 
ment had an opportunity of regaining financial and i>oIitical 
equilibrium such as hiid not occurred since the beginning of the 
century. Had Tuan Chi-jui seized the oiiportunity by offering 
to the southern leaders representation in the Cabinet and a fair 
share of the sweets of office, harmony might possibly have been 
resloreil; but he refused to do so and his new Cabinet (July 17) 
contained only representatives of the military party and the 
Chin Pu-tang. The result was a rapid development of a new 
separatist movement in the South, which had bi'gun in June, 
after the dis.solving of Parliiiment, by the secession of Kwang- 
tung. Heneeforwivrd, during t he i>eriod with which we are dealing, 
the history of China becomes an increasingly hopeless tangle of 
faction feuds. Almo.st before the new President had assumed 
ofliie at-the capital, his adherenls (the Chihli group of the Pei- 
yting party) were in conilict with the premier cone erning the policy 
to be adopted in dealing with the .Soul h; Tuan (ihi-jui being all for 
strong].measures, and Feng Kuo-chang for conciliation. As the 
resulti-of the.se dillcrences, Tuan Chi-jui onte more resigned; but 
agaiui frien<ls, the military governors, intervened an<l jm)- 
c lainaul their intention of earrytng on the war against the South, 
with or without the consent of the Gov'ernment. Eventually 
Cien. Chang Tso-lin, the Tuehun autocrat of Manchuria, i>ut an 
end to aU further petice talk by moving a hirge body of troops 
into Chihli; Tuan Chi-jui thereupon resumed the premiership 
and, with the support of the northern Tuchuns, took up the of¬ 
fensive against the southern provinces. 

Having “ vindicated the Rc]mblic,” it was necessary for 
Tuan Chi-jui to mainttun the a])ireariutre of constitutionalism, 
lie therefore convened an assembly, which proceeded to revise 
the law for parliamentary elections. This having been duly 
promulgate<l (Feb. 17 loiS), a new Parliament (considerably 
reiluced in numbers) was elected, in time to detd with the quin- 
quenni*lieleetion of the president. 

OnSept. 4 the presidential election took place, but the matter 
hacllwBt^decided in advance by the military Tuchuns, assembled 
im-onniii’ence at Tienisiti. Feng Kuo-chang was passe(l over, 
bc O M t of his inability to work with Tuan Chi-jui, and in his 
plslw was elected lisU Shih-chang (in igzi President of the 
republic), a veteran official who had achieved a reimtation for 
sagacity as viceroy of Manchuria and guardian of the heir- 
apparent umier the monarchy. 

Meanwhile, headed by the Chinese guilds and chambers of 
commerce at the treaty ports, a strong movement had begun to 
manifest itself on the one htind against the continuance of civil 


war, and on the other against the subservience and venality of the 
Peiyang politicians in their dealings with Japanese agents. 
This attitude of the business community was endorsed and the 
country’s urgent need of peace emphasized, by earnest repre¬ 
sentations addrestted to the Chinese Government by the Allied 
ministers at Peking. The new President was well aware of the 
dangers of China’s internal and international position; by tem¬ 
perament and training inclined to methods of conciliation, he did 
all in his power to restore peace and goodwill between the Peiyang 
party ami the Cantonese leaders of the South. On Nov. 16 he 
issued a presidential mandate, calling upon the commanders of 
the northern forces to suspend hostilities and to keep within 
their own lines. This armistice was followed by negotiations for a 
conference (eventually convened at Shanghai) with ti view to 
removing the alleged grievances of the southern Constitutional¬ 
ists ami finding means to amalgamate the rival parliaments 
under a coalition Government. The Pre.sidcnt’s action was 
undoubtedly intlucnced, and the peace movement strengthened, 
by the Allies' victorious conclusion of the war; for a little while 
it seemed as if the Shanghai conference might lead to some defi¬ 
nite and satisfactory conclu.sion, but in the end it merely served 
to demonstrate the fiict that neither jiarty had any sincere desire 
to ]>ut an end to the civil strife, from which not only the northern 
Tuchuns but the southern parliamentarians profited. 

As leader of the southern delegates at the Shanghai peace 
conference, Tang Shao-yi demanded the cancellation of the 
Government’s military agreement with Japan, the abolition 
of the War Participation Bureau, and a pledge that the Peking 
authorities woulii accept no further financial assistance from 
Japan. Most of the eight dcmanils which he laid before the 
northern delegates (May 1910) evoked but little public interest, 
but the increasing evidence of Japanese political and financial 
ascendancy at Peking produced a strong manifestation of 
opinion by Young China in support of the southern party’s atti¬ 
tude, which was greatly increased by the decision of the Versailles 
Conference in regard to the Shantung question. The Sino- 
Jai)ane.sc military agreement (March iqi8) was the most im¬ 
portant of several secret pacts concluded by Tuan Chi-jui’s 
Cabinet. It was ostensibly intended to proedde for united action 
by China and Japan against German and Bol.shcvik activities 
in Siberia, and especially for the protection of the Siberian rail¬ 
way; but, according to the leaders of the southern party, it not 
only gave Japan a .steadily extending control over China’s mili¬ 
tary forces in the North, but it virtually reestablished many of the 
“protectorate” conditions which had been im])osed (and 
.sub.sequently withdrawn as the result of representations by the 
Powers) under Group V. of the “ 21 Demands” of May 1915. 
So strong was the feeling produced by the student strike, the 
boycott, and other manifestations of Young China’s indignation 
at the increasing evidence of Japanese ascendancy at Peking, 
that the Chinese Government was compelled to in.struct its 
representatives at Versailles not to sign the Peace Treaty; tind 
two of the members of Tuan Chi-Jui’s Cabinet, who were most 
prominetitly identified with the Government’s financial dealings 
with Japan, were compelled to resign. 'I'he attitude of the southern 
party remained, however, irreconcilable, and the renewed dis¬ 
cussions of the Shanghai peace conference were fruitless; indeed, 
a fresh cause of offence was proclaimed by the southern delegates 
in the fact that the military agreement, W'hich should have auto¬ 
matically ended at the same time as the Allied intervention in 
Siberia, remained in force by virtue of a new pact, said to have 
been secretly concluded at Peking in March 1919. 

Since the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai, the position of the group 
of politicians in control of the Government at Peking had be¬ 
come entirely a question of funds, in the sense that Tuan Chi-jui 
and his supporters were continually confronted by the alter¬ 
native of either retiring into private life or of raising money 
sufficient to retain the support of the northern military governors. 
It was a position which never offered any prospect of stability or 
permanency; no Government could hope to maintain itself in 
jMjwer if once its borrowing capacities were exhausted. In the 
.summer of 1920 the inevitable happened. Denounced by Young 
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same day the German ships at Shanghai and Amoy were seized 
by the Chinese autliorities, and on the asth the German minister 
and his stafT left Peking. 

The premier and his sujiporters were now anxious to carry 
their policy to its logical conclusion and to secure the benefits of 
complete identification with the cause of the Allies, by declaring 
war against the Central Towers. A conference of military gover¬ 
nors convened by the premier at Peking on April 26 voted de¬ 
cisively for war; a few days later the Cabinet adopted a unanimous 
resolution to the same eflect. Put once again the ntitional aspect 
of the question l)ecame submerged in a welter of factional in¬ 
trigues. The President’s parly, consisting of a number of Kuo 
Min-tang ])arliamentarians, who professed to sec in the attitude 
of the military governors a menace to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, and of others alarmed by the increasing rumours of secret 
agreements between Tuan Chi-jui’s jiarly and the Japanese 
Government, constituted an opiiosition sulliciont to prevent the 
Cabinet from carrying its resolution into eiiect. Among the 
literali and disinterested patriotic men there undoubtedly existed 
a genuine difference of opinion as to the advisability of committing 
the nation definitely to a policy of ho.stility to Germany, a dif¬ 
ference which was retlected in the conllicting advice publicly 
given by scholars like Liang C'h’i-ch’ao an<l Kang Yu-wei. Hut 
so far as Parliament was concerned, the question resolved itself 
into a sordid struggle for power between Tuan Chi-jiii, backed 
by the northern Tuchuns, and his lK)litical opponents. At a 
secret session of the Lower Mouse of Parliament on May 10, it 
was apparent that the question of war with Germany had be¬ 
come subordinate to that of a combine<l attack upon Tuan Ghi- 
jui. On May 10 a resolution was adopted to the effecl that the 
House would decline further to consider the que.stion until the 
Cabinet had been reconstructed. As Tuan’s colleagues with one 
exception had resigned at the first sign of serious trouble, the 
resolution amounted to a demand for the i)remicr’s resignation. 
Tuan, however, held liis ground stoutly and countere<l the Kuo 
Min-tang move by a communication from the military governors 
to the President demanding the immediate <lissolulion of Parlia¬ 
ment, and by the announcement of their intention not to leave 
the cajiital until this had been done. Thus challenge<l, the 
President issued a mandate (May 23) dismi.ssitig the premier and 
aiipointiiig the .septuagenarian Wu 'I'ing-fang in his place. Tuan, 
following the course usual on such ouasion.s, fled from the 
caijital an<l, taking refuge with the military party’s leaders 
at Tientsin, announced his intention of <lcfying the I’resident’s 
authority. The military governors of several provinces north 
of the Yangtsze thereupon proceeded to declare their independ¬ 
ence of the central Government whilst the Kuo Min-tang leaders, 
hurriedly leaving the capital for the South, announced their 
intention of ttiking up arms in defence of Parliament and the 
people’s liberties. It is typical of the chaotic condition of Chi¬ 
nese affairs that at this juncture Gen. I'Vng Kuo-chang, the Vice- 
President, while tendering his resignation, announced that the 
lower yangtsze region would remain “ neutral.” 

The stniggle thus begun kisted for three months and post¬ 
poned China’s declaration of war against Germany until the 
middle of August. As it pjlgeeded, it l)ecamc more and more 
apparent that the contendia§,fact ions were not really concerned 
with any question of political prinqiples, lint figliting only for 
place and power. At the beginning of June, the military gover¬ 
nors established a “ Provisional Government ” of their own at 
Tientsin with the aged ex-viceroy, Ilsii Shih-chang (later I’resi- 
dent of the repuhlirL cast for the dummy role of prcsidenl-tlicta- 
tor. At the same time tliey wurncd Li Yuan-hung tliat if he de¬ 
sired to remain J’residqof,,^ niu^ submit to their wishes and 
diss^e f’arliament; proceeded 

to flUtss troops capital. Li Yuan-hung 

sought to gain‘‘mediator” 
Gen. QJtang Jjigfn, theunMua sai^bucklcr chieftain of Shan¬ 
tung fame. Gen. Chang promptlji came porth with a “ body¬ 
guard ” of several tliousaqct troops^ and arrived at Peking on 
June 12; but the value of his mediation was discounted in ad¬ 
vance by the announcement that lie would insist upon the dis¬ 


missal of Parliament, and by rumours of his intention to restore 
the Manchu dynasty. On June 13 Li Yuan-hung yielded, and 
Parliament was dissolved by presidential mandate. 

The question of joining with the Allies against (iermany was 
now relegated by common consent to the background and all 
attention concentrated on the struggle of personal ambitions at 
Peking. Tuan Chi-jui, with his Tuchun supporters, was still in 
watchful waiting at Tientsin. Parliament had elected a new 
I’rcmier (Li Ching-hsi) but the attitude of the military party 
made it an uncomfortable post to fill and lie had cautiously 
declined to assume oflice. Many of the Kuo Min-tang politi¬ 
cians had fled to Shanghai and L’anton and, with the support of 
the navy, were once more preparing to take tlie field against 
Peking. Umicr these conditions the 1 danger of internal dis¬ 
sensions on a wide scale without definite ]iurpose was unmistak¬ 
ably more serious titan at any time since tlie overthrow of the 
Mamlms. Regarding the matter in this light, the United States 
addressed a note to the Cliinesc Government (June 6) dciJoring 
the prospect of civil war and intimating that tlic restoration of 
national unity was a matter of more immcdi.alc importance to 
China than the declaration of war against the Central Powers. 
This advice, though morally sound, was politically unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it was construed and proclaimed by the Kuo Min- 
tang as an inlimalioii that the U.S. Government was opposed 
to the jiolicy of Tuan Chi-jui and his military supporters; it 
therefore resulted in stiffening Young China and the Cantonese 
Radicals in their uncompromising hostility to the central Govern¬ 
ment. It was common knowledge that J'uan Chi-jui had framed 
and pursued his jioticy in close touch with Japan, and tliat he 
relied upon tliat country for fiiiani iai .support; it was only natural 
therefore that Young China shottkl look to the United States 
not only to deliver them from the militarist and monarchist 
jiarty, but to protect the Chinese republic from Japan. 

(ieucrtil Chang Hslin, as the central figure on the Peking 
stage, soon showed that he had no intention of attempting to 
bring about a reconcilitilion between President and premier. 
His proceedings were so obviously inspired by his own overween¬ 
ing ambitions that it was not long before signs of dissension 
manifested themselves between him anrl his colleagues of the 
military party. When his policy became fully revealed by a 
coup de main (July j) which withdrew the young Emperor from 
his retirement and proclaimed the restoration of the Dragon 
'Throne, the chief eau.se of the opposition which his action prompt¬ 
ly evoked from Tuan Chi-jni aiKi the Pciyang niilitaiy chiefs 
lay in the fact that he jiropo.scd to appoint liimself regent and 
viceroy of Chihli. l''cw, if any, of those who now denounced 
Chang Hsun as a traitor to the republic and took llic field 
against him, were in reality opiiosed to the monarchy (most of 
them were, in fact, solemnly ])ledgcd to support the re.sloration); 
but they eouM not brook the assumption of supreme authority 
by one who liad stolen a mtirdi upon tliem and taken advantage 
of their <livided counsels. 'Pttan Chi-jui, in particular, was ktnuvn 
to be in favour of the monarchy, but only on condition that he 
himself became viceroy of Cbihli and the power Ijehind the 
throne. Emerging therefore from his retirement at Tientsin, 
he led his army to the capital to defend the republic. After a 
few days of desultory and balf-hcarted fighting, Chang Hsiin 
capitulated (July 12) and the young Emperor was con.sigiu;<l 
onee more, with all <lue respect, to the tranquil dignity ol his 
court without a kingdom. Chang llsitn’s troo])s were permitted 
to retire, with the honours of war and three montlis’ pay; their 
leader, who had found a temporary refuge in the Dutch legation, 
was left uiimole.sted. 

In “ vindicating the Rcpul)lic,” Gen. 'I'uan had received the 
active ^>port of the Vice-President, Gen. Feng Kuo-chang, 
tomman^ng the army at Nanking. After the capitulation of 
Chang Hsiin, 'Tuan resumed the ])remicrship, with powers that 
were practically those of a dictator, so that the position of Li 
Yuan-hung as President became impossible. From the Japanese 
legalioq, whither he had fled for safety upon the proclamation of 
the monarchy, he announced his intention of retiring into pri¬ 
vate life. On July 18 he was succeeded in the presidency by 
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and support on the plea, inter alia, that they were fighting “ to 
make China safe for democracy.” Tested by the terms of the 
provisional constitution, neither the Peking nor the Canton 
Parliament was a legid body, and the military Government of 
the South could have no claim to constituted authority. But 
whatever the legal aspects of the dispute, the result of this dis¬ 
sension in the ranks of the mandarinate was to produce a chronic 
condition of civil war, or rather of widespread brigandage and 
unrest, throughout the country, and to nullify the efforts of the 
genuine progressives and patriots for securing reform. 

Immediately after the revolution of iqii, the executive author¬ 
ity in each province was assumed by the loeal military command¬ 
ers (Tutuhs)—in most cases natives of the province. Generally 
sjieaking, the administration remained as before, in the hands of 
the bureaucracy, such control as the central Government 

had hitherto exercised. Under the dictatorship of Yuan (1913-6) 
that control was partially re&tablished, and to a certain extent 
the provincial and local administrations became once more re¬ 
sponsible, if not subject, to the central Government. In May 
1913, President Yuan defined and ]iromulgated by mandate 
the conditions under which the official systems of proviiuxts, 
districts and circuits were to be administered, reestablishing the 
supreme authority of the civil, as opposed to the military, 
mandarinate. The provincial assemblies were suppressed, and 
the position of di.strict magistrates strengtheneil. But after the 
death of Y’uan no further attempts at centralization of the Gov¬ 
ernment were possible, .and as the result of widespread disorders 
the administration passed r.apidly from the civil to the military 
mandarins. The 'I'uehuns (as the military governors came then 
to be called) gradually usuri>ed all the important functions of 
administrative authority; and even in those provinces (c.g. 
Chihli and Kw.ingtung) where the civil governor has continued 
to function as llie chief executive, his jiolicy and proceedings 
have conformed generally to those of his military colleague. 
Accortling to the provisions of the permanent constitution 
advocated by the southern p.arliamcntarians, the provincial 
adminisi nation is to consist of a civil governor, a military gover¬ 
nor, an intendant (the 'I’aotai of the old regime), a district magis¬ 
trate, iind four he.ads of departments—general affairs, interior, 
education and commerce; but it is evident that, failing means to 
control the autocratic jjower of the militarj' chieftains, no con¬ 
stitution can avail to secure uniformity of administration on 
these, or any other, lines. 

As matters staml, the executive authority of the central 
Government is provisionally vested in it premier, nominated by 
the President, and a Cabinet of nine ministers, nominated by the 
l)remier. 'Phe Chinese names of the ministries have been changed 
since the abolition of the monarchy, but their gencr.ai composi¬ 
tion and functions remain ])ra<'tically the same. The nine minis¬ 
tries control resiieclively foreign affairs, home affairs, finance, 
army, navy, justice, education, commerce and communications. 
'J'here are five subsidiary departments, dealing respectively 
with Mongolia tind Tibet, railways, telegraiibs, audit and cus¬ 
toms; to nio.st of the ministries and deinirtments a number of 
foreign advisers and technical experts have been attached. 

Thr Civil Service. —Mur.h of the political unrest and diwrganization 
wiiicli liave prevailed of recent years in ( hin.'i is a.scribatde to till* 
suddenness wdth which the ancient system of classical examinations 
for the ])ublir service was abolished by. the Manchu (*overnment in 
lt)o6, and to the subsequent failure of the reitublican administration 
to replace it l)y any practical and authoritative scheme which shall 
ensure the continuity of the competitive principle. Under the new 
system of cxaininulion Introduced In iqoO hy order of the Empress 
Dowager, candidates for the civil service were required to disjday 
some know'ledge of w^estem science in addition P) the Chinese 
tiassics. During the first four years of the republic, the system tyas 
even more rapidly modernized, the classics and philosophy lieing 
abandoned in fiivour of modem history, geograiihy, law ami science. 
But under the dictatorship of Yuan tihih-k'ai, this process was re¬ 
versed and knowledge of the classics restored to its (iride of place 
in the official curriciilmn. The general disurg.anization of public 
aflairs and internal disorders prevalent since 1916 prevented the 
adoption of any comprehensive system applicable to, and accepted 
by, the whole mition; nevertheless, the holding of office remains 
the chief highroad to wealth and distinction in China, and the 
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number of aspirants to position under the Government is probably 
greater to*day than at any previous period in the history of the 
country. In those provinces where tne authority of the central 
Government is recognized, the system now in force requires all 
candidates to be possessed of a diploma or high-school certificate. 
There are two classes of examination, one for those who aspire to 
important posts under the central Government and the other 
for clerkships and minor posts in the provinces. Under the re¬ 
public the ancient rule which precUideu mandarins from holding 
nigh offices in their native jiruviiice, or for a period exceeding three 
years, has been abolished. 

Justice. —^i'owards the close of the Manchu reign, with a view to 
removing the slignia of barbarism attaching to the Chinese ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and thus to inducing the consent of the 
Powers to the al>olition of the foreigners’extra-territorial rights, the 
Cliinese Government was advised to compile a provisional criminal 
code, abolishing the turliirc and Hogging of prisoners and certain 
barliarous methotls of inflieting the death penalty. This new code, 
based on the continental model, was promulgated in 1912, the first 
year of the republic; it enilj(»died most of the legislation inspired by 
wesfern ideals of huinanitarianisnu Hut like many other changes 
prescribed at this period from Peking, it reiiiaincd without ap- 
prccialde effect upon the administration of justice in the provincial 
Krtmens, partly lMM*ause the disordered <'ondition of the country pre¬ 
cluded any prosiicct of systematic reform in this direction, and 
partly Iwcause lack of funds prevented the provision of the courts, 
prisons, reformatories, and as\lums wliich the corlc prescribed. It 
reinatticd tlierefore to all intents and purposes a dead letter. Since 
thou, the preparation of another new eriminal code has been imder- 
laken, jiart of wliich was published in and with the assistance 
<if Japanese advisers, civil and communal codes h.ave lieen drafted, 
providing for the imaginary' needs of many non-existent conditions. 
The new system, as Kiid down in lhe.se codes, jirovides for officials 
with purely jiidiciarv' iiowers, f(»r judges functioning respectively in 
the High Court of justice at Peking, iii provincial high courts, 
metn>politan courts and courts of Kirst Instance, but generally 
s|>cakmg tliese judges and courts, like trial by jury and the scheme of 
prison reform protnulg.ited hy the Minister of Justice in I<H2, have 
remained jnous aspiralhms on paper, and must continue to he un¬ 
attainable hO long as the central Govcmnjcnt lacks not only the 
authority but the men and the funrls required to carry them into 
effect. According to a statement published by the Ministry’ of 
Justice in 1913, new courts of justice had then been established 
and 13 model gaols provided; nevertheless, in most ])rovincOH the 
district officials remain, as Ijcforc, charged with judicial functions, 
and the administration of justice, as far ns the masses are concerned, 
is practically the same as that which obtained under the old regime, 
'idle widesprearl brigandage and continual struggle.s for supremacy 
between rival 'lurhuns, which became chronic conditions in most 
jirovinces after lyib, forbade all hope of effecting any general and 
permanent reform of the judicial system sufficient to justify the 
Chinese (iovermnent’s aspirations in the matter of the abolition of 
cxlra-territoriality. 

Ih'/mu .—As the result of the jxilitical disorganization prevailing 
since the death of ^’uan Sluh-k’ai, the Chinese army, as a national 
defence organization, practically cca.sed to exist, but the troops 
actually serving under one or other of the 22 Tuchuns (ndlitnry 
governor:.) are ])roba!»ly more numerous to-day than at any per od 
of the Mnnrhu.s’ rule. The number of these irregular and undis- 
ciplniLMl forces was estimated by Clui C'hi-chien (northern delegate 
at the Shanghai |X‘aee conference in iqio) at l,2()o,G57 men of whom 
540,34.1 were sinijKiscd to be under the onlers of the central Govern¬ 
ment; out, as tne result of the political conditions and the strife of 
factions at the capital, the maiorily of the forces stationed in the 
metroiKilitan province and in Manchuria owed their allegiance to 
their respective Tuchuns, and even to the President in bis indiviiUial 
capacity, rather lliau to the Ministiy’ of War. In the words of a 
(.'diinese writcrj ** thearmv has acciuire.d provincial assoidations and 
lost its national character ; moreover, “ in the absence of di.scipline 
among the inadequately jiaid troops, it is sometimes imiiossiblc to 
<listinguish bclwc'cn the soldiers and The brigands whom thev are 
exported to siqqiress.” The inability of the central Government to 
collect its revenues from the pro\'inces, and therewitli to make due 
provision for the payment and control of a national army, has led 
to the creation of independent provincial forces, which have not 
only held the metropolitan administration to ransom, but levied 
triliute on the countiy* at large. The disbandment of these forces is 
generallv recognized in China to Ik? a measure inijicnatlvely necessary, 
as a jirehminaiy' to tlic restoration of normal conditions. 

Finance .—In Nov. 1912, prior to the ronclu.siou of the organip- 
tion loan of 1913, a board of audit was established at Peking, with 
foreign expert assistance, to audit the revenues and expenditure of 
the central and provincial (jovernments; nevertheless, the only re¬ 
liable information available up to lune 1921 on the subject of 
national finance were the published returns of the Inspectorate 
General of Customs and the revenue totals of the salt Rabrlle, col¬ 
lected under foreign supervision. The purely proforma budgets, 


'See S, G. Cheng, Modem China. 
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same day the German ships at Shanghai and Amoy were seized 
by the Chinese autliorities, and on the asth the German minister 
and his stafT left Peking. 

The premier and his sujiporters were now anxious to carry 
their policy to its logical conclusion and to secure the benefits of 
complete identification with the cause of the Allies, by declaring 
war against the Central Towers. A conference of military gover¬ 
nors convened by the premier at Peking on April 26 voted de¬ 
cisively for war; a few days later the Cabinet adopted a unanimous 
resolution to the same eflect. Put once again the ntitional aspect 
of the question l)ecame submerged in a welter of factional in¬ 
trigues. The President’s parly, consisting of a number of Kuo 
Min-tang ])arliamentarians, who professed to sec in the attitude 
of the military governors a menace to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, and of others alarmed by the increasing rumours of secret 
agreements between Tuan Chi-jui’s jiarly and the Japanese 
Government, constituted an opiiosition sulliciont to prevent the 
Cabinet from carrying its resolution into eiiect. Among the 
literali and disinterested patriotic men there undoubtedly existed 
a genuine difference of opinion as to the advisability of committing 
the nation definitely to a policy of ho.stility to Germany, a dif¬ 
ference which was retlected in the conllicting advice publicly 
given by scholars like Liang C'h’i-ch’ao an<l Kang Yu-wei. Hut 
so far as Parliament was concerned, the question resolved itself 
into a sordid struggle for power between Tuan Chi-jiii, backed 
by the northern Tuchuns, and his lK)litical opponents. At a 
secret session of the Lower Mouse of Parliament on May 10, it 
was apparent that the question of war with Germany had be¬ 
come subordinate to that of a combine<l attack upon Tuan Ghi- 
jui. On May 10 a resolution was adopted to the effecl that the 
House would decline further to consider the que.stion until the 
Cabinet had been reconstructed. As Tuan’s colleagues with one 
exception had resigned at the first sign of serious trouble, the 
resolution amounted to a demand for the i)remicr’s resignation. 
Tuan, however, held liis ground stoutly and countere<l the Kuo 
Min-tang move by a communication from the military governors 
to the President demanding the immediate <lissolulion of Parlia¬ 
ment, and by the announcement of their intention not to leave 
the cajiital until this had been done. Thus challenge<l, the 
President issued a mandate (May 23) dismi.ssitig the premier and 
aiipointiiig the .septuagenarian Wu 'I'ing-fang in his place. Tuan, 
following the course usual on such ouasion.s, fled from the 
caijital an<l, taking refuge with the military party’s leaders 
at Tientsin, announced his intention of <lcfying the I’resident’s 
authority. The military governors of several provinces north 
of the Yangtsze thereupon proceeded to declare their independ¬ 
ence of the central Government whilst the Kuo Min-tang leaders, 
hurriedly leaving the capital for the South, announced their 
intention of ttiking up arms in defence of Parliament and the 
people’s liberties. It is typical of the chaotic condition of Chi¬ 
nese affairs that at this juncture Gen. I'Vng Kuo-chang, the Vice- 
President, while tendering his resignation, announced that the 
lower yangtsze region would remain “ neutral.” 

The stniggle thus begun kisted for three months and post¬ 
poned China’s declaration of war against Germany until the 
middle of August. As it pjlgeeded, it l)ecamc more and more 
apparent that the contendia§,fact ions were not really concerned 
with any question of political prinqiples, lint figliting only for 
place and power. At the beginning of June, the military gover¬ 
nors established a “ Provisional Government ” of their own at 
Tientsin with the aged ex-viceroy, Ilsii Shih-chang (later I’resi- 
dent of the repuhlirL cast for the dummy role of prcsidenl-tlicta- 
tor. At the same time tliey wurncd Li Yuan-hung tliat if he de¬ 
sired to remain J’residqof,,^ niu^ submit to their wishes and 
diss^e f’arliament; proceeded 

to flUtss troops capital. Li Yuan-hung 

sought to gain‘‘mediator” 
Gen. QJtang Jjigfn, theunMua sai^bucklcr chieftain of Shan¬ 
tung fame. Gen. Chang promptlji came porth with a “ body¬ 
guard ” of several tliousaqct troops^ and arrived at Peking on 
June 12; but the value of his mediation was discounted in ad¬ 
vance by the announcement that lie would insist upon the dis¬ 


missal of Parliament, and by rumours of his intention to restore 
the Manchu dynasty. On June 13 Li Yuan-hung yielded, and 
Parliament was dissolved by presidential mandate. 

The question of joining with the Allies against (iermany was 
now relegated by common consent to the background and all 
attention concentrated on the struggle of personal ambitions at 
Peking. Tuan Chi-jui, with his Tuchun supporters, was still in 
watchful waiting at Tientsin. Parliament had elected a new 
I’rcmier (Li Ching-hsi) but the attitude of the military party 
made it an uncomfortable post to fill and lie had cautiously 
declined to assume oflice. Many of the Kuo Min-tang politi¬ 
cians had fled to Shanghai and L’anton and, with the support of 
the navy, were once more preparing to take tlie field against 
Peking. Umicr these conditions the 1 danger of internal dis¬ 
sensions on a wide scale without definite ]iurpose was unmistak¬ 
ably more serious titan at any time since tlie overthrow of the 
Mamlms. Regarding the matter in this light, the United States 
addressed a note to the Cliinesc Government (June 6) dciJoring 
the prospect of civil war and intimating that tlic restoration of 
national unity was a matter of more immcdi.alc importance to 
China than the declaration of war against the Central Powers. 
This advice, though morally sound, was politically unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it was construed and proclaimed by the Kuo Min- 
tang as an inlimalioii that the U.S. Government was opposed 
to the jiolicy of Tuan Chi-jui and his military supporters; it 
therefore resulted in stiffening Young China and the Cantonese 
Radicals in their uncompromising hostility to the central Govern¬ 
ment. It was common knowledge that J'uan Chi-jui had framed 
and pursued his jioticy in close touch with Japan, and tliat he 
relied upon tliat country for fiiiani iai .support; it was only natural 
therefore that Young China shottkl look to the United States 
not only to deliver them from the militarist and monarchist 
jiarty, but to protect the Chinese republic from Japan. 

(ieucrtil Chang Hslin, as the central figure on the Peking 
stage, soon showed that he had no intention of attempting to 
bring about a reconcilitilion between President and premier. 
His proceedings were so obviously inspired by his own overween¬ 
ing ambitions that it was not long before signs of dissension 
manifested themselves between him anrl his colleagues of the 
military party. When his policy became fully revealed by a 
coup de main (July j) which withdrew the young Emperor from 
his retirement and proclaimed the restoration of the Dragon 
'Throne, the chief eau.se of the opposition which his action prompt¬ 
ly evoked from Tuan Chi-jni aiKi the Pciyang niilitaiy chiefs 
lay in the fact that he jiropo.scd to appoint liimself regent and 
viceroy of Chihli. l''cw, if any, of those who now denounced 
Chang Hsun as a traitor to the republic and took llic field 
against him, were in reality opiiosed to the monarchy (most of 
them were, in fact, solemnly ])ledgcd to support the re.sloration); 
but they eouM not brook the assumption of supreme authority 
by one who liad stolen a mtirdi upon tliem and taken advantage 
of their <livided counsels. 'Pttan Chi-jui, in particular, was ktnuvn 
to be in favour of the monarchy, but only on condition that he 
himself became viceroy of Cbihli and the power Ijehind the 
throne. Emerging therefore from his retirement at Tientsin, 
he led his army to the capital to defend the republic. After a 
few days of desultory and balf-hcarted fighting, Chang Hsiin 
capitulated (July 12) and the young Emperor was con.sigiu;<l 
onee more, with all <lue respect, to the tranquil dignity ol his 
court without a kingdom. Chang llsitn’s troo])s were permitted 
to retire, with the honours of war and three montlis’ pay; their 
leader, who had found a temporary refuge in the Dutch legation, 
was left uiimole.sted. 

In “ vindicating the Rcpul)lic,” Gen. 'I'uan had received the 
active ^>port of the Vice-President, Gen. Feng Kuo-chang, 
tomman^ng the army at Nanking. After the capitulation of 
Chang Hsiin, 'Tuan resumed the ])remicrship, with powers that 
were practically those of a dictator, so that the position of Li 
Yuan-hung as President became impossible. From the Japanese 
legalioq, whither he had fled for safety upon the proclamation of 
the monarchy, he announced his intention of retiring into pri¬ 
vate life. On July 18 he was succeeded in the presidency by 
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£10,800,000, that is to gay, about 4} millions more than the gterllng 
equivalent of the Maritime Customs revenue at that date. Between 
1917 and 1921, the Boxer indemnity payments having been sus¬ 
pended by the Allied Bowers, and liie sterling value of the customs 
and salt revenues more than doubled, the financial resources at the 
disposal of the Chinese Government were greater than at any pre¬ 
vious period. No advantage was taken of this favouralde oppor¬ 
tunity of reducing the nation’s foreign debt; on the contrary, it was 
materially increased by repeated borrowings from Japan, in the 
course of which many potential sources of national wealth were 
recklessly mortgaged. The amount of these loans, chiefly incurred 
by Premier Tuan's administration between 1916 and 1918, is not 
definitely known, for the details of several agreements have not been 
publislied, but it was estimated at-over 200 million yen at the end 
ol 1918. Little, if any, of the money thus raised was devoted to 
reproductive enterprises; it merely served to increase the numbers 
and rapacity of the Tuchuns’ military forces. 

The official “ Statement of the Koreign Debts of China,” 
issued by the Government Bureau of Economic Information in 
Jan. 1920, giving a list of loans and liabilities outstanding at that 
date, will be found on the following page. 

The Bureau estimated the total of obligations outstanding as 
approximately $657,627,083, but the rate at which exchange was 
calculated is not statetl. (At the rate prevailing in Jan. 1921, the 
liability in dollars was practically double that of Jan. 1920.) Nor 
is it clear upon what basis this official statement was compiled, for 
it contains no reference to a number of railway an<l otlier loans, for 
which the Chinese Government is responsible, and its list of the 
advances obtained from Japan in recent years isevfilently iiicomplele. 
The total amount of loans contracted fur i»urposes of railway con¬ 
struction at the end of 1918 was about 40 millions sterling. Ac¬ 
cording to a statement puldished by the ]*eking Leader, the total 
amount of foreign loans raised liy the republican Governiiieiit 
between 1912 and July 1918 was $1,057,900,000; and new loans, to 
an aggregate of 230 million dollars, were under (liscussion. 

Currency Reform .—In the commercial treaty concluded with 
Great Britain in I9(»2, (‘hina unden<»ok to create a uniform na¬ 
tional coinage. In 1908, the (.lovernmcnt considered that the best 
solution of tne matter would be a standard ” tael/’ and orders were 
i.ssued to the provincial autliorities accordingly. In 1910, this plan 
was abandoned and a 72-candarcen dollar was adoptetl as the 
standard national coin. In Aj)ril 1911, an agreement was concluded 
between the Ministry of Finance and the Four-P<iwer Consortium 
for a loan of 10 millions sterling, of which millions were to be used 
for the reform of the currency, but owing to the outl)reak of llie 
revolution, the loan was not floated. In 1912, the estaldishment 
ofagold standard was discussed, iiut in March 1914, the silver dollar 
was definitely adopted, and in 1915 coins bearing the effigy of 
Yuan Shili-k'ai were minted at 'I'icMitsin in large numliers; there ha<l 
already been a considerable production of ” stamlard ” dollar.^ by 
the mints at Nanking and Wuchang. A memorandum by the Minister 
of Finance in 1918 put the total eohiage of new dollars (of 89 
fineness) between 1914 and 1918 at 184 millions, against which 
52 millions of old eoins were witlulrawn from circulation. The 
currency law jiromulgated in March 1914 was intended to secure 
a limited coinage of dollar', ami suiisidiary decimal coins of fixed 
values. A code of regulations to this end was adopted In a currency 
Commission advised by Dr. G. Vissering. but the r.overiinietil 
uuthurilies themselve.s failed to o!)serve them ami the cnitpul of 
tlic mints continued to l)e regulated by the necessities ami op¬ 
portunities of tlic officials concerned, 'rhe cop[)er coinage, in par¬ 
ticular, ra])idly deteriorated. In Aug. 1918, the Minister of Finance 
(Tsao Ju-liu) prtjposed the issue of gold currency notes and the 
establishment of a currency dej)artment umlcr the direct control of 
the premier. The President endorsed tlie scheme by mandate, but 
the oppfjsition W'as so strong that it was indefinitely postinmed. 

The chaotic conditions of the metal currency have l)eeii ag¬ 
gravated by the fact that numerous native banks and provincial 
tlovernments have issued baiik-mncs, in taels and dtdiars, for large 
amounts, uncontrolled and unsecured by bullion re.serves, most of 
which circulate at varying rates of discount. ('Fhe Peking notes of 
the Uankol (..'hina and Bank of Communications werecpiotetl at 50% 
discount in 1919.) During the revolution, moreover, military notes 
were indiscriminately issued, some of which the (juveniment has 
since redeemed. The amount of provincial paper money in circula¬ 
tion at the end of 1915 was e.stimated at $169,000,000. Many 
foreign banks having branches in China also issue bank-notes within 
the limits of their charters, which circulate freely in the treaty 
ports. The number of foreign hanks doing business in China has 
greatly increase^!, the maiority of the npwcomer.s being Jai)anese 
and American. In 1921 tne Native Bankers’Association at Shang¬ 
hai was an organization of increasing influence; it restricts its 
membership to banks conducted on modern lines. 

Authorities. —China Year Book (1919); T. W. Ovcrlach’s Foreign 
Financial Control in China; The New Financial Con.sortium in China, 
Blue Hook, Misc. No. 9 (1921); G. Vissering, On Chinese Currency, 
2 vols. (1912-4); H. B. Morse, Trade and Administration of China, 
3rd ed. (1921); J. 0 , P. Bland, China, Japan and Korea (1921); 
and S. G. Cheng, Modern China (1920). 


Agricultural Products. —The principal industry of China is 
agriculture, and its perpetual function is to produce the rice upon 
the supply of which staple food depends the survival rate of the 
population. Such new wonomic factors as the wlde-sprcad revival 
of opium-growing (forbidden by imperial edicts and actively sup¬ 
pressed between 1907 and 1911), or the extension of the cotton¬ 
growing area due to the successful development of the spinning in¬ 
dustry, necessarily involve a corresponding reduction of the home¬ 
grown food supply. These changes, unless accompanied by an in¬ 
crease of national wealth sufficient to replace it by purchases from 
abnwid, must expose the nation to increased danger of famine in 
bad years. According to the report on trade published by the 
statistical secretary of the Maritime Customs in April, 1920, the 
cultivation of the poppy had been regularly resumed on a wide scale 
in several provinces, notably Szechuan, Yliiman, Kueichow and 
Fukien. Between 1913 and 1920, the area uiidtr cotton cultivation 
steadily increasctl, in response to the growing demand of the spinning 
and weaving industries at Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin and other 
industrial centres, th<‘ chief i)n)(ruring areas being Chihli, western 
Shantung, Honan, HujHjh, Kiangsi and Chekiang. The total pro¬ 
duction of raw cotton in 1919 was estimated at 12,000,000 piculs, a 
figure which plac<‘d C hina third on the list of cotton-producing 
countries. Simultaneously with these changes in the country’s 
agricultural economics, all calculated to dimmish the nation’s 
home-grown food supplies, the extraordinary demand for rice aud 
other foodstuffs in Japan and SIi)eria, winch became acute in 19191 
had resuite<l in a Marions shortage of food in many i)arts of the 
country. I)efore the bad harvest of 1920 produced a devastating 
famine in the miriheastern provinces. In the summer of J919, the 
Japanese conipctilion for rice was so insistent that the south of 
China was deprived of its customary supplies from liulo-China and 
Burma; consequently, the; staple food of the p(‘ople rose to un- 
pHTwlenied prices. Other recent features of the agricultural 
economic situation are the rapid extension of the bean-growing 
area in Manchuria and the development of w'hoat cultivation 
(combined with a steady increase of the flour-milling industry) 
ill N- China and the central Yangtsze provinces. The statistics of 
the wheal and flour trades arc partieularly significant, illustrating 
on the one hatul a cliange in the habits of the Chinese i>eople in 
certain distriet.s, and on the olhtT, the increasing pressure which has 
be(*n brought to bear upon C'hina’s resources by belter organized or 
wealthier nations. In 1913, the total exfiori of flour was 1944§I 
piruU; in 1919, it was 2,(>94,271 piculs, of which Japan and .Siberia 
took each a third. In 1919, japan and SHioria divided the wheat 
export amounting to 4,453,471 piculs; in 1913, the total export 
was 1,848,071 piculs. Similarly, the export of beans in 1919 was 
nearly 50% higher than in 1913, while that of l>ean cake rose by 
Japan being practically the sole importer of the latter. 
The manufacture of liean cake and bean oil has become one of 
China’s most profitable industries. 

Mining .—The mineral industr>' in China has advanced but 
little under the re))ubfic and remains, generally speaking, besot by 
the same difficulties and impediments as those which confronted 
the first Bureau of Mines in 1898. The fad is noteworthy, not only 
iKH'ause of the nature and extent of the country’s re.sources, but 
lHtraus<‘ ol the si'riously increasing financial obligations of its rulers. 
Ibuler the Manchus, aTtem})ts were made to develoj) valuable min¬ 
ing areas by native ent<Tprise under the direction of officials or 
I merchants, or both rombin<*d, hut without success. The foreign 
I comession system, subseipiently adoiUed, failed also to attain the 
desired end, for the reason that the central Government’s authority, 
and even that of the provincial viceroys, was nt'vor sufficient to 
ON ercoine the conscTvalism or the N’esled interest s of the local officials 
and gentr>'. In many cases mining concessions granted to foreign 
capitalists under the monarchy were either reinirchased or in¬ 
validated as the result of local opi)osition, and native mining con¬ 
tinued Ih.* conduclefl f»n the small-scale claim system and, gen¬ 
erally s])eaking, by primitive methods. (In 1914 it was officially 
I'stinuited that the amount of coal produced by 4,962 small mine 
owners was 6,315,000 Ions.) No pra{*ti('al steps have been taken to 
fulfil the umlertaking given in the Mackay Treaty (1902) that China 
would recast her mining rules ” in such a waN as to offer no im¬ 
pediment to the attraction of foreign capital.” The mining reg¬ 
ulations issued in 1907, as the result of much pressure from the 
fort'ign ministers at Peking, were soon declared to be unworkable; 
they failed to make dtffinite provision for the operations of large- 
scale mining by joinl-slock companie.s. Thus, until and after the 
revolution, matters drifted. In 1913, inspired by a Minister of 
Commerce (('hang C'hien) with some practical knowledge of modern 
indu.strial methods, the Government of the republic took up the 
subji‘t't again; the result was a bewildering mass of over 300 mining 
regulations, issued under seven headings, at various dates between 
March 1914 and July 191^5- this code the Government for the 
first lime asserted the claim of the State, to dispose of all mineral 
rights, and ” no longer to allow landowners to hinder mining de¬ 
velopment”; at the same time, it reduced the hitherto exorbitant 
rale of direct taxation levied on the industry'. But it still left the 
miners’ produce exposed to export duties and transit taxes amount¬ 
ing to over 10%, in addition to property tax, land tax and output tax. 
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CHINA 


Name of Debt 


Russian-French loan . 
Anglo-German loan 
and do. do. . . . 

3 Arnhold Karberg loans . 


3 Austrian loans . 
Renewed Austrian loan 
Crisp loan 

Reorganization loan . 
Anglo Chinese Co. loan 

Industrial loan 

Chin Yu loan 
Koah Co. loan 
Chicago Hank loan 


Creditor 


Russia and 
France 
England and 
Germany 
England and 
j Germany 
Austria 


England 

Five Nations 
Consortium 
England 


United States 


Japanese Group Hank loan Japan 

Telegraph loan . . . Japan 

Ki Hui RIy. loan . . Japan 

Mine & Forest loan . . Japan 

Participation loan . Japan 

Tsishun-lvaohsu Kly. loan Japan 

Manchn. Mongoln. Kly. loan Japan 
Pacific Devell. Corp. loan . United States 


Uo.xer indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Uo-xer Indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 
Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


England 


America 


Belgium 


Portugal 


Holland 

Sweden and 
Norway 


Amount borrowed 
tr.400,ooo,o(Ki 
£16.000,000 

£l6,(XKl,0«O 

£1,050,000 


£3,700,000 


£i .2.3.3.000 


£5,000,000 
£25 000,000 
£375,000 


fr.KXhOoo.ooo 


fr.ioo,000,000 
yen 5.oot).ooo 
$5,500,000 


yen 50,0 (X),cxm) 


yen 20 ,ooo,ocm) 
yen 10,000,000 
yen 5o,0(K),ooo 


yen 20 ,ock),<kio 
yen 20,ooo,ocx) 
yen 2o,cx»o,ooo 
$5,500,000 


£t 0 , 573 . 8 io 


$ 5 . 3 .. 348.'45 


fr.580,160,035 


fr.217,868,647 


£42,685,163 


£11,391.703 


fr.69,447,061 


£30.203 


fr.1,107,596 


fr.3,066.005 


£20.568 


Amount 

outstanding_ 

198,538.904 

8,655.797 

11,848,199 

620,000 


2,467,000 


5,000,000 

25,000,000 


100,000,000 


10,416,666 

4,500,000 


8,300,000 


15,000,000 


Borrowing 

date 


5,5(X),ooo 


11,186,547 


t 2 , 455..367 


39 I.. 58 i ,529 


147,051,159 


30,759,683 


7.531.985 


46,873,522 


690,068 


1,910.191 


Extinction 

date 


1916-21 


(renewed) 


(renewed) 


Security 

Customs 
Revenue 
Customs 
Revenue 
Customs 
Revenue 
Peking 
Octroi 
& Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Salt 

Revenue 

Salt 

Revenue 
Peking- 
Muk- 
den Rly. 
Industrial 
Works & 
Wine 
Tax 

Treasury 

Bills 

Treasury 
Bills 
Wine & 
Tobacco 
Tax 

Salt Rev. 

& Trea- 
sy. Bills 
I'eleg.Rev. 

Treasy. 

Bills 
Mines & 
Forest 
Receipts 
Treasy. 

Bills 
T leasy. 

Bills 

Treasy. 

Bills 
Wine & 
Tobacco 
Tax 

Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Sait 
Revs. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Rev.s. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Sait 
Revs. 
Customs * 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 





CHINA 


It was therefore not surprising that the new regulations failed to 
give any impetus either to mining exploration by foreigners or to 
new enterprise by native capitalusts. In Jan. 1910, the Chinese 
Government resumed its study of the question; a new code of mining 
laws, framed on the Canadian model, was drawn up by a special 
commission under the chairmanship of the Minister of Commerce 
(Chou Tzu-chi), which included several highly qualified technical 
experts. It was intended to subinil this new code for ratification by 
I'arliamcnt, but with the renewal of civil strife and the jiassing of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, the question was indefinitely shelved. The un- 
willingncsH of Chinese olhcialdom under the republic to encourage 
any extensive development of mining enterprise by means of foreign 
capital has evidently been inspired, as it was under the monarchy, 
by fear that the employment of foreign capital and experts is likely 
to produce tlie extension of foreign influence. The chief of the 
Chinese geological department (V. K. Ting), writing on the subject in 
May 1917*^ declared that the chief obstacle to the rapid extension of 
mining operations by foreigners in C'hina lies in the continuance 
of their claim to extra-territorial rights; that China cannot afford 
“ to allow people who arc outside Chinese jurisdiction to locate 
mining areas umler the claim system.” There is indisputable 
justification for the reluctance of the C'hinese to grant to foreigners 
mining rights which may lead to political cumplications or involve 
the nation in loss of strategic or economic advantages. Hut the fart 
remains that, while preventing the extension of mining operations by 
foreigners in areas where no such considerations could arise, the 
rulers of China under the repuldic, either under pressure or in 
return for Japanese subsidies and loans, have parted with many 
mining rights of great national importance, in the Yangtsze valley 
and in Manchuria. 

'I'he total production of coal in China was estimated in T<)I3 at 
13,190,OIK) tons; two years later the estimate was iH.(kk),ooo tons, of 
which 8.000,000 came from mines equipoed with modern plant and 
the rest from small native workings. Tne amount of coal exported 
in iyi8 was 1,708,149 tons; in 1919, it fell to 1,477,433 tons. The 
most important coal-iiroducing enterpri.ses arc the Kailan Mining 
Administration (an AiigloCdunese ror>j)erative company) in Chihli 
and the Tushun mines (Japanese) in Manchuria, both of which are 
rapidly exjjandmg. The principal metals which (‘hina has so far 
(1921) been able to produce in Quantities sufikient for export are 
antimony, pig-iron, iron ore and cupper, 'rhe* trade in aiitiniony 
was sliimilatcd ami the price advanced during the war, but in 1919 
the demand had greatly diminished. 'I’he export of copper decreased 
greatly in 1918 and almost ceased in 1919, the amount produced 
being .supplemented by the im()ort of aliout 2,000 tons to meet tlic 
country's currency re(juiremcnt.s. An important feature in the metal 
trade of 1919 was the increase in the export of iron ore from the 
I'aych mines to Japan, theamount shipped being about 630,000 tons. 

Authorities. —H. H. Morse, Trade and Admini.slralion of China 
(3rd od., 1921); Montague Hell and XVoodhead, China Vt-ar Book 
(1919-20); VV. F. Collins, Mineral Efiterprise in China (1918). 

Munu/artures .—Notwithstanding the generally (listurl>cd con¬ 
dition of the country, a rapid advance took place in the development 
of industrial enter])rises of ail kinds during the first decade of the 
republic; so much so that, in his report on trade for 1919, the 
blaiislical secretary (Insjjectorate General of C'ustoms) oliserved 
that there were then few foreign type articles of domestic use that 
wen? not made in China by factories on modern lines, the majority 
of tlicm without foreign assistance. 

In 1906 there were 14 cotton-spinning mills in China, with a total 
of 400,000 spindles; in the China Year Bonk for 1919, the number 
given is 56 (excluding Hongkong) and the ll'^t of other mills, fac¬ 
tories,etc..contained in the same volume covers 17 pagc.s. With the 
shortage of raw materials, and the growth of labour troubles in 
Europe, Chinese capitalists (a class wh<»8i' numbers and w'calth 
rapidly increased under the Tuchun regime after 1916) and the 
rich merchants of the treaty port.s came to realize after the war how 
great and lucrative are the opportunities awaiting the industrial 
development of China, with its vast resources of cheap labour and 
raw materials, in competition with the manufactures of the West. 
Japanese capitalists and captains of industry showed themselves 
ecjiially alive to the possibilities of the situation. As a result, the 
development of industrial enterjirises of many kinds, but especially 
in textiles, in the period immediately following upon the Armistice 
was limited only by the impossibility of obtaining the necessary 
machinery. The statistical secretary's list of articles (1919) manu¬ 
factured in China includes silk and cotton clothing and underwear; 
toilet articles; umbrellas; woollen yarn; chemicals; needles; electric 
lamps; telephone appliances; wine and beer; asl^eatos articles and 
window glass. Shipbuilding has been establi.shcd on a considerable 
6(ale at Shanghai and other treaty ports. During 1919 there were 
>2,307 tons of shipping launched from Chinese yards; in 1920, 
vessels were sent to Shanghai from England to have their woodwork 
and fittings completed Gy Chinese carpenters. Auxiliary to the 
establishment of native industries, a number of industrial banks were 
organized on foreign lines by the Chinese in 1919-20. As the result 
of a contract between the Chinese Government and the Marconi 


^See North China Daily News, 
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Co., the construction of wireless telegraph stations was commenced 
in 1919; wireless telephony was also introduced by the Chinese 
National Wireless Co., Ubing the Marconi patents; but it remains to 
be seen whether either these or aeroplanes can be made to serve any 
lasting purpose of public utility in China. 

Commerce .—Amongst several noteworthy changes which occurred 
in the commerce of China during the period 1911-21, the most 
important were the elimination of the lawful tralTic in imixjrted 
oj)ium, a considerable diversion of general trade from its former 
lines in favour of America (largely as a result of the World War), 
and the increasing production and consumption of domestic factory 
products of foreign type. Remarkable also, considering the disturbed 
political condition.s prevailing, was the increase in the ^ olume and 
value of China’s trade during and after the war. The customs 
revenue for 1919 exceeded that fur 1913 (previously the highest on 
record) by two million taels, and this despite the elimination of the 
revenue derived from opium and the very low rate of exchange at 
which ad valorem import duties were paid. In 1920, the reronf was 
again surpassed, the amount culleclcd being Tls. 49,500,000 (eouiva- 
Icnt at the average exchange of 5s. yld. to £16,809,000) whicn was 
3i million taels more than in I919. The value of the country’s 
trade with foreign countries in 1919 increased by no less than 337 
million taels, as compared with the year 1913. Tlie advance was 
chiefly in exports and due to the imperious demand for finxlstuffsand 
raw materials in Europe; for the first time, the value of China's 
exports practically balamxfd licr imports. An indication of the pros- 
j)erity resulting from this profitable activity in exjiorts is to lie found 
in the customs returns of the movements of trca.sure which show a 
net import into China of over 50 million lacks’ worth of gold and 92 
million taels of silver during the years 1918-9. The growth of trade 
is also illustrated by the following figures, which show the sterling 
value, calculated at the average T.T. exchange for each year, of 
China’s net imports and exports, exclusive of bullion:— 


Net 

1914 


191O 

Imports 

£74,504,285 


f 86 ,o 67,833 

hxports 

47 .IIMS .4 

54,321,069 

*‘'.299.561 

Net 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports 

£ij9,072,4(X) 

£145.058.38,4 

£204.882,599 

hxports 


127,.544.295 

I<) 9 . 7 . 58,331 


Note: The exchange for 1918 was 58. 3/|d. and for 1919 Gs. 4d. 
In 1920 the value of silver began to fall; the rate of exchange aver- 
aged 5h. 7|d. 

The following statistics show the amount of China’s direct trade 
with the foreign countries named, and afford an indication of some 
of the principal economic changes resulting from the war;— 



Imports 

Exports 



ii)jy 


1910 


Ilk. Taels 

Ilk. Taels 

Hk. Taels 

Ilk. Taels 

Great Rritain 

9 b,i)lO,t )44 

64,292,239 

16,346.413 

57,186,242 

(lermany 

28,302,403 

368 

17,025,224 

163,886 

1* rance 

5.299.5J7 

3,37.5.809 

40,749,782 

34,2*5.989 

lupuii 

119,340,002 

246,940,997 

65.544.1*6 

195,006,032 

Russia (Overland 
trade). 

12,258,180 

1,724,603 

3,095.826 

5,516,517 

U. S. A. 

35,427,198 

110.236,706 

37 > 65 o ,301 

101,118,677 

Hongkong (For 
transhipment) 

171,366,099 

153.631.544 

117,128,661 

131.49.5,296 


The returns of shipping entered and cleared at Chinese ports 
during 1919 show comparatively little change during and since the 
war. The figures for the princij^al foreign nations concerned are as 
fallows:— 


Nationality 

1913 

1919 I 

V'essels 

’I'onnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

.American 

British 

Norwegian . 

(iemian 

French 

Japanese 

2 , 4 . 5 * 

32,186 

637 

5 . 3*2 

1,020 
22,716 

898,750 

38,120,300 

739 , 32 * 

6,320,466 

1,232,763 

=3.422,4*7 

4.433 

36.074 

3 " 

471 

27 . 1*2 

2,569,887 

36,284,312 

302,959 

414,161 

27.532,449 


The chief articles of import in 1919 were cotton goods, metals, 
kerosene oil, sugar, cigars and cigarettes, locomotives and railway 
cars, niac.hiner>', coal, fish, paper and motor-cars. The value of cot¬ 
ton goods imported was 30 million taels more than in 1913, but the 
weiglit of the good.s was considerably less, a result partly due to high 
prices and partly to the increasingly effective competition of tne 
products of Chinese mills. The total value of the latter products, 
passed through the customs for home consumption and export, was 
Tls. 92,098,707, as apinst Tls. 24,425,069 in 1913. In spite of the 
boycott, which remained in force during the greater part of 15119, the 
importations of Japanese shirtings showed a considerable increase 
ox’er those of loi8. The following figures illustrate the position of 
the import trade for 19!^, as compared with 1913, and reflect the 
growth of native industrial enterprise. 
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CHINA 


Name of Debt 


Russian-French loan . 
Anglo-German loan 
and do. do. . . . 

3 Arnhold Karberg loans . 


3 Austrian loans . 
Renewed Austrian loan 
Crisp loan 

Reorganization loan . 
Anglo Chinese Co. loan 

Industrial loan 

Chin Yu loan 
Koah Co. loan 
Chicago Hank loan 


Creditor 


Russia and 
France 
England and 
Germany 
England and 
j Germany 
Austria 


England 

Five Nations 
Consortium 
England 


United States 


Japanese Group Hank loan Japan 

Telegraph loan . . . Japan 

Ki Hui RIy. loan . . Japan 

Mine & Forest loan . . Japan 

Participation loan . Japan 

Tsishun-lvaohsu Kly. loan Japan 

Manchn. Mongoln. Kly. loan Japan 
Pacific Devell. Corp. loan . United States 


Uo.xer indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Uo-xer Indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 
Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Hoxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


Boxer Indemnity 


England 


America 


Belgium 


Portugal 


Holland 

Sweden and 
Norway 


Amount borrowed 
tr.400,ooo,o(Ki 
£16.000,000 

£l6,(XKl,0«O 

£1,050,000 


£3,700,000 


£i .2.3.3.000 


£5,000,000 
£25 000,000 
£375,000 


fr.KXhOoo.ooo 


fr.ioo,000,000 
yen 5.oot).ooo 
$5,500,000 


yen 50,0 (X),cxm) 


yen 20 ,ooo,ocm) 
yen 10,000,000 
yen 5o,0(K),ooo 


yen 20 ,ock),<kio 
yen 20,ooo,ocx) 
yen 2o,cx»o,ooo 
$5,500,000 


£t 0 , 573 . 8 io 


$ 5 . 3 .. 348.'45 


fr.580,160,035 


fr.217,868,647 


£42,685,163 


£11,391.703 


fr.69,447,061 


£30.203 


fr.1,107,596 


fr.3,066.005 


£20.568 


Amount 

outstanding_ 

198,538.904 

8,655.797 

11,848,199 

620,000 


2,467,000 


5,000,000 

25,000,000 


100,000,000 


10,416,666 

4,500,000 


8,300,000 


15,000,000 


Borrowing 

date 


5,5(X),ooo 


11,186,547 


t 2 , 455..367 


39 I.. 58 i ,529 


147,051,159 


30,759,683 


7.531.985 


46,873,522 


690,068 


1,910.191 


Extinction 

date 


1916-21 


(renewed) 


(renewed) 


Security 

Customs 
Revenue 
Customs 
Revenue 
Customs 
Revenue 
Peking 
Octroi 
& Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Title 
Deeds 
Tax 
Salt 

Revenue 

Salt 

Revenue 
Peking- 
Muk- 
den Rly. 
Industrial 
Works & 
Wine 
Tax 

Treasury 

Bills 

Treasury 
Bills 
Wine & 
Tobacco 
Tax 

Salt Rev. 

& Trea- 
sy. Bills 
I'eleg.Rev. 

Treasy. 

Bills 
Mines & 
Forest 
Receipts 
Treasy. 

Bills 
T leasy. 

Bills 

Treasy. 

Bills 
Wine & 
Tobacco 
Tax 

Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Sait 
Revs. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Rev.s. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Sait 
Revs. 
Customs * 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
&Salt 
Revs. 
Customs 
& Salt 
Revs. 





CHIROPRACTIC—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 669 


not only over the eighteen provinces, but throughout the New 
Dominion and Manchuria. 

The growth of its progressive <ievelopment anti usefulness has been 
rcmarlalile, in spile of the disturbed conditions and brigandage 
prevalent throughout most parts of the country .since the revolution. 
During the three years lyUi-S, after the death of Yuan Shih-k'ai, 
ostal operations and extensions in many provinces w'erc seriously 
ampered by the deijrcdations of bandits and lawless soldiery. In 
Shensi alone, 78 post-olhces were htoted in ]yi8. Nevc^rtheless, 
in that year the number of district offices and agencies had increased 
to y,367 (as compared with 5,357 in lyio) employing 27,000 Chinese, 
with" a foreign .staff of about llo. The growth of the service is 
shown by the following figures:— 

igo8 IQI3 1918 

Mail matter posted . . 79,882,252 197,484,136 302,269,028 
Parcels. 623,315 1,380,912 2,738,090 

Money orders increased from ten million dollars in 1913 to thirty- 
five millions in 1918. The earnings of the department in 191H W'cre 
jti),5oo,tK>o and showed a orofil of $1,910,000 over working expenses, 
as compared with a surplus of $303,000 in 1915. China joined the 
Postal IJnion in 1914. Dn March i 1917 an agreement was con¬ 
cluded with Great Hritain for the tlirect exchange of iiostal (larcels, 
and later in the same year a similar arrangement was made with the 
Russian postal administration for [larcels crossing the Riisso-Chinese 
frontier. In 1921 the Treaty Powers still maintained their own post- 
oihees in many places for the despatch and receipt of mail.s from over¬ 
seas, and in certain instances the operations of these extra-tcrritorial- 
ized estalilishments, especially in the matter of the [larcels post, h,id 
worked to the detriment of t'hina's postal service and inland rev¬ 
enues. The number of post-offices maintained by the Powers in 
1921 was as follows: Great Britain, ii; I'rance, 15; Japan, 21 in 
China jiroper and 23 in Manchuria; ("icrmany (before the war), 
17; Russia (before the w.tr), 28; United States, 1. (J. O. P. B.) 

CHIROPRACTIC, the name given to a method of healing 
employed in the United Stales, based on the theory that most 
disease is the result of disiilacenient of the vertebrae of the si>inal 
column, resulting in abnormal pressure upon the nerves as they 
emerge. It is held that the articular joints arc frequently thrown 
out of alignment, it may be only in slight degree, and the con¬ 
stricted nerves arc thereby prevented from transmitting to the 
various bodily organs tlie mental impulse necessary for proi)cr 
fum tioning. The human bcxly has been charted, and it is claimed 
that the nerves emanating above each vertebra regulate Jtar- 
ticular organs; hence the cause of different diseases can as a rule 
be readily localizetl. Health is iiossiblc only when all the organs 
function harmoniously, and ilisease of one organ may affect 
some other. The eliiroitractor attempts to find the subluxated 
joint, and with the bared hand to adjust it. He never resorts to 
drugs or surgery; he merely tries to relieve the impinged nerve 
and leaves the rest to nature. 

The first reported healing by chiropractic was made in 1895, 
when Dr. D. D. Palmer (b. near Toronto, Canatia, March 7 184.S: 
( 1 . at Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. I3 1913), a “magnetic healer," in 
Iowa treated a man who had lic-en deaf for 17 years. Ho rlaimed to 
have (liscovcrnti that a displ.-irml vertebra was pinching a certain 
nerve and that its adjustment was quickly followed by complete 
restoration of hearing. Little was dune to work out a theory in de¬ 
tail until 1903, when Dr. H. J. I’tilmer (!i. Sept, to 1881). a son of 
the discoverer, began its formiilatleii, resnlling in the devclonment 
of a well-defined system of artirular adjuslmont with the hands. 
He established tlio Palmer School of Chiropractic (" Chiroprac¬ 
tic Fountain Head ”) at Davenport, la., which remained the best 
known, although later many others were founded in different parts 
of the United States. The course of study extends over throe col¬ 
legiate years of six months each, and the subjects studied corre¬ 
spond with those of the usual medical school, niuicrid fttedica alone 
Ixtiiig ignored. In 1921 tliere were altout lo.txx) rhiropraclors to lie 
found in some 30 of the United St.ntes. In several slates they W'crc 
still debarred front practice, and in others legislation was pending. 

CHISHOLM, HUGH (1866- ), editor of the £ncwfo/>a«(to 

Brilannica, was horn in London Feb. 22 1866, of Scottish descent. 
His father, Henry Wii-lums Chisholm (jcc 25.772), was the .ytn 
of Henry Chisholm (1769-1832)—private secretary and librarian 
for many years to Lord Grenville (auditor of the Exchequer: 
Prime Minister 1806-7), I>y whom he was given a clerkship in 
the Exchequer,' eventually becoming senior clerk in the Ex¬ 
chequer Bill Office and King’s Agent for Sierra Leone and the 

' A set of the Sth ed. and supplement of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, inherited by his son and grand.son, was purchased by him 
out of the allowance made for “ stationery" to clerks of the Ex¬ 
chequer in those days—a form of perquisite in addition to salary. 


Gold Coast—whose paternal grandfather had left Invemess- 
shtre and settled in London early in the i8th century. Henry 
Williams Chisholm (rSoQ-iqoi) entered the Exchequer in 1824 
with a nomination from Lord Grenville, rising to be head of its 
official staff in 1862 as chief clerk; and on the abolition of the 
Exchequer in 1866 as a Government department coordinate 
with the Treasury, he was appointed, under the Weights and 
Measures Act (1867), head of the newly created Standards 
Department of the Botird of Trade, occupying the old Exchequer 
office at 7, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, with the oftirial title 
of Warden of the Standards. At the Exchequer he had become 
a recognized authority on public finance; and his “ Cireat Ac¬ 
count ’’ (see 10.58), published in 1869 as a Parliamentary Return 
in 3 vols., dealing in detail with the history—unrecorded till then 
— of the public revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland since 1688, and of the origins of the whole British fiscal 
system, was the outcome of 10 years’ laborious research. As 
W.-irden of the Stiindards he was the British delegate to the 
International Metric Commisiiion at Paris from 1870 to 1875, and 
took a leading part, as a member of its permanent scientific 
committee, in preparing and constructing the newly adopted 
inlernaliotial stamlards. At the desire of the Government, his 
retirement from office was postponed for this purpose till the 
end of 1876, when he had been 52 years in the pubh’c service. 
His “Rerolleetions of an Octogenarian Civil Servant” were 
published in Temple Bar Qan. to April 1891). 

Educated at Fclsted school, and at Oxford as a scholar of 
Corpus, Hugh Chisholm graduated in 1888 with a first class in 
Litcroc Humamores, and then read for the bar, being “ called ” 
at the Middle Temple in 1892; but he had already then drifted 
into I.ondon journalism. From 1892 to 1897 he was assistant- 
editor, and from 1897 to the end of 1899 editor, of the St. James’s 
Gazette (see 19.561); and during these ycitrs he also contributed 
numerous articles on poliliral, financial and literary subjects to 
the weekly journals and monthly reviews, becoming well known 
as a literary critic and Conservative publicist. On resign¬ 
ing the editorship of the St. James's, he became a leader-writer 
for the Standard, and later in igoo was invited to join The 
Times, under whose management he acted as the responsible 
co-editor, with Sir Donakl Mackenzie Wallace and President 
Hadley of Yale University, of the new volumes, eonstiluling 
the loth ed. (iijoa), of the F.veyclopaedia Brilannica. In 1903 
ho w.as appointed editor-in-chief of the nth ed., which was com¬ 
pleted under his direction in 1910, and published as a whole by 
the Ctimbridgc University Press, in 29 vols., in 1911. He sub¬ 
sequently pbinncd and edited the Brilannica Year-book (iot3). 
Rejoining The Times in 1913 as day-editor, and a director of 
The Times Publishing Co., lie became financial editor at the end 
of that year, and occupied this responsible position all through 
the momentous period of the World War, resigning his connexion 
with The Times in March 1920 in order to rcassume the editor¬ 
ship of the Encyclopaedia Brilannica and to organize the pub¬ 
lication of the Ncw Volumes constituting the 12th edition. 

CHOATE, JOSEPH HODGES (1832-1917), American lawyer 
and diplomat (rcc 6.258), died in New York May 14 1917. Upon 
the outbreak of the World War he ardently supported the cause 
of the Allies. He severely criticized President Wilson’s hesita¬ 
tion to recommend America’s immediate cooperation, but shortly 
before his death retracted his criticism. He was chairman of the 
mayor’s committee in New York for entertaining the British 
and French commissions in 1917. His death was hastened by the 
physical strain of his constant activities in this connexion. 
Among his last works were Abraham Lincoln and Other 
Addresses in England (1910) and American Addresses (1911). 

See Edward Sandford Martin, The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate 
(1920). 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (we 6.291).—In igio the total number 
of Christian Science churches was 1,201 (1,077 in the United 
States, 58 in England, 38 in Canada, 28 elsewhere); on Jan." 
1920 the number was 1,804 (t,S 90 in the United States, 98 in 
England, 46 in Canada, 70 elsewhere). As a Christian Science 
church invariably has two readers, the one to read the Bible, 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o 6 , the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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McKenna’s estimates. But the Agadir crisis of July igir seems 
to have opened hi.s eyes as it did those of M r. Lloyd George. At 
any rate, he spoke at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day in a worthy 
manner; admitting that the growth of the German navy was a 
main factor in British construction, and pointing out that no 
power was better able to bear the strain or less likely to fail than 
Great Britain. Similarly at Glasgow in Feb. iqi2 he submitted 
that naval power to the Germans was a luxury; it was existence 
to the English, it was expansion to them. “We shall face the 
future as our ancestors would have faced it, without disfiuiet, 
without arrogance, but in solid and inflexible determination.” 
He had in the previous month announced the establishment of a 
naval war staff, and in the autumn he reorganized the internal 
administration of his office. The same tone was maintained in 
his speech on introducing the naval estimates. If any one nation, 
he said, were able to bark the strongest fleet with an overwhelm¬ 
ing army, the whole world would be in jeopardy. Great Britain 
must never conduct her affairs so that the navy of any one jiowcr 
could engage her at any moment with a reasonable prospect of 
.success. He announced a complete reorganization of the navy, 
which was to be groujied in four fleets, three being for home 
defence, based on home ports (the third being the Atlantic 
fleet ]>reviously based on Gibraltar), and the fourth, based on 
Gibraltar, to operate cither in home waters or in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The significance of this new orientation was at once per¬ 
ceived. It was hailed with satisfaction by the Unionists, but the 
[Hire economists complained that he had thrown sobriety and 
thrift to the winds. These changes were mainly due to the in- 
spiralion of Lord Fisher, and of Sir Arthur Wilson, Lord Fisher’s 
suci essor as First Sea Lord. There was a slight decline of 
£joo,ooo in the total of these estimates; but this was merely a 
pause afler the £12,000,000 increase of the past three years; 
and by the summer a new German navy law necessitated a sup¬ 
plementary estimate of about a million. In iyi3 there wtis a 
further increase of about a million and a quarter. Once more a 
supplenientary estimate, largely due to aircraft develoiiment, 
added two millions and a half; and in r<)i4 Mr. Churchill in¬ 
troduced the highest estimates hitherto on record, £51,550,000— 
an increase on the total of i<)i3 of some two millions and three- 
quarters. He grasped, moreover, at ati early date the vital ira- 
portiince of oil fuel, tuid forwarded eagerly the arrangement by 
which oil was to be olitained for the navy from 1 ‘ersia. Mean¬ 
while, he had thrown out, on the estimates of igi3, a hint to 
Germany that all naval Towers might well take a year’s holiday 
from shipliuilding; but, though he repeatcsl and emphasized his 
plea for this “ naval holiday ’’ in a si>cech in the autumn of igi t, 
it met with no resfionsc from Berlin. Large as the estimate for 
igi4 was, it was attacked by naval experts as inadequate. 

There would perhaps have been more general satisfaction with 
the results of Mr. Churchill's utidoubtedly energetic and patriotic 
administration at the Admiralty, if he had not shown himself 
so vehement a partisan in internal politics. But he was in the 
van of controversy over the I’arliament bill, over Home Rule, 
and especially over the Ulster resistance. “ Full steam ahead ” 
was his motto for his party in the turbulent session of igri. 
In Feb. 1012 he made a daring incursion into Ulster, in order 
to advocate Home Rule at Belfa.st; but he was wise enough to 
give up his original intention of making the Ulster Hall, with its 
Orange and Protestant associations, the scene of his meeting, 
and also to represent the Government plan as an integral part 
of parliamentary devolution. He developed this line of argument 
when moving the second reading of the Home Rule bill in April, 
and at Dundee in the autumn outlined a general ixtlicy under 
which England would be cut up into self-governing areas. 
But both in the House and at Dundee he emphatically declared 
that Ulster, though she had a claim to special treatment, must 
not be allowed to bar the way. Next year he declared at Dundee 
in Oct. that, if a single province could intentosc a “bully’s 
veto,” constitutional and peaceful agitation would be discredited 
throughout the British Empire and the civilized world. But 
the speech which most exasperated his political opponents was 
one which he delivered at Bradford in March igi4, just after 
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the incident of the Curragh. Against any attempt in action to 
subvert parliamentary government, there was no lawful measure, 
he said, from which ministers would or could shrink. If British 
civil and parliamentary systems were to be brought to the chal¬ 
lenge of force, he could only say “ Let us go forward together and 
put these grave matters to the proof.” His dispositions of naval 
forces in the Irish Channel were bitterly resented by the Union¬ 
ists, who accused him of being in a “ plot ” to provoke Ulster to 
armed resistance and then coerce her. In return, he described 
these accusations as “a vote of censure by the criminal classes 
on the police,” and averred that the measures taken were purely 
precautionary. 

These controversies were stilled by the war. Here Mr. Church¬ 
ill showed that he appreciated the situation better than the 
majority of liis colleagues. On Monday, July 20, at S]uthead, 
there was a great review by the King of the most powerful fleet 
ever assembled, numbering some 200 vessels in all, manned by 
70,000 officers and men. While the ships were still engaged in 
tactical exercises, Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia was issued (July 
23) and the 12 anxious days which culminated in the World War 
began. In the ordinary course the fleet would have been de¬ 
mobilized at the close of the week; but with the outlook so dis¬ 
turbed, the First Lord and the First Sea Lord (Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, afterwards lx)rd Milford Haven) took the responsi¬ 
bility of keejiing it on a war footing, ready for action. Hence, 
when the rupture occurred, the fleet was already at its stations in 
the North Sea, and Adml. Jellicoe was promptly appointed 
commamler-in-chief. The Expeditionary Force was conveyed 
across the Cihannel in perfect safety, and its communications 
safeguarded; and the German mercantile marine was soon cleared 
from the seas. But there were some naval disasters for which the 
j)ublic were not prepared. The German battle cruiser “ Goeben ” 
eluded the British Mediterranean fleet and got safely into the 
Sea of Marmora; three Briti.sh cruisers were sunk by submarines 
in the North Sett; and a British squadron under Adml. Cradock 
was heavily defeated by a (Jerman squadron off the coast of Chile. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, a most patriotic and capable sailor, 
unjustly attacked because of his (ierman origin, tendered his 
resignation as First Sea Lord, and Mr. Churchill put in his place 
the indefatigable veteran. Lord Fisher. Meanwhile Mr. Church¬ 
ill heartened liis countiymen by patriotic speeches at a non- 
])arly meeting in the London Opera House in Sept., and >*■ 
Guildhall in November. He rushed to Antwerp when there were 
ho[>cs of saving it from the Germans, but though he exerted 
himself indefaligably both in diplomacy and in the actual work 
of defence, and sent a British naval division to help, the effort 
w.as in vain. When a war council was formed on Nov. 25, he was 
one of the original members and, along with the Prime Minister 
and Lord Kitchener, bore the main responsibility. The naval 
situation was sensibly relieved by the destruction in Dec. by 
Adml. Sturdee, off the Falkland Lslands, of the German squadron 
which had defeated Cradock, and by a successful action under 
Adml. Beatty in Feb. igi5 off the Dogger Bank. On the other 
hand, German sporadic attacks by sea and airon British watering 
places and the increasing activity of German submarines gave 
Mr. Churchill and the Admiralty much concern. He determined 
to treat prisoners captured from submarines, in view of their 
breaches of the laws of war, with more severity than ordinary 
prisoners; but the Germans retaliated harshly on the most note¬ 
worthy English prisoners in their hands, and Mr. Balfour, on 
succeeding Mr. Churchill, gave up this discrimination. But 
Mr. Churchill’s great coup in the war was the attack on the 
Dardanelles, which he pressed forward in .spite of the increasing 
reluctance of Lord Fisher. The idea was a captivating one, and 
an appeal from the Russians for help in that quarter was difficult 
to resist. It is arguable, and he was disposed to maintain, that 
the movement would have succeeded if resolutely pushed by 
those in command, both in the initial stage, when it was a purely 
naval attack, and in the later stage, when considerable military 
forces had been landed and fought many desperate fights. But, 
in fact, it failed; and the friction engendered between the First 
Lord and the First Sea Lord was one of the causes which drove 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o6, the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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authority less from the several Churches of that Communion 
than from individual bishops. Upon her ordination a deaconess 
will acquire Holy Orders, conferred according to a “ form and 
manner, such as might fitly be included in the Ordinal.” The 
functions of deaconesses are defined as:—“ (a) To prepare 
candidates for llaptism and Confirmation, (i) To assist at the 
administration of Holy Baptism, and to be the administrant of 
that Sacrament in cases of necessity in virtue of her office, 
(c) To pray with and to give counsel to such women as desire 
help in difficulties and perplexities, (d) With the approval of 
the bishojB and of the parish priest, and under such conditions 
as shall from time to time be laid down by the bishop (i.) in 
church to read Morning and Evening I’rayer and the Litany 
except such portions as are assigned to the priest only; (ii.) in 
church also to lead in prayer and, under licence of the bishop, 
to instruct and exhort the congregation.” It should, however, 
be pointed out that Clause (d) (ii.) was passed by a majority 
only. Women other than deaconesses should have opporlunity 
given them, with the bishop’s iiermission, to speak and lead 
in prayer both in consecrated and unconsecrated buildings at 
other than the regular and appointed .services of the Church, 
on the .same conditions as men. 

Spiritualism, Christian Seizure, and Theosophy. —The Con¬ 
ference saw “ grave dangers in the tendency to make a religion i 
of Spiritualism,” the practice of which as a cult “ involves the 
.subordination of the intelligence and the will to unknown forces 
or personalities.” The teaching of Christian Science “ cannot 
be reconciled with the fundamental truths of the Christian faith 
and the teaching <>f Scripture,” since it tetuls to Pantheistic 
doctrine, to a ftdse antithesis between spirit and mutter, and to 
the denial of the reality of sin, dis<'ase and suffering. The Con¬ 
ference declared that in the positive teaching of Theosophy 
there are cardinal elements irreconcilable with the faith. 

Marriaftf. and Sexual Moralilv. —” The Conference affirms as 
our Lord’s principle and standard of marriage a life-long and 
indissoluble union, for better for worse, of one man with one 
woman, to the exclusion of all others on either side, and calls on 
all Christian people to maintain and bear witness to this stand¬ 
ard. Nevertheless, the Conference admits the right of a national 
or regional Church within our Communion to deal with cases 
which fall within the exception mentioned in the record of our 
I-ord’s Words in St. Matthew’s Cospel, under provisions which 
such Church may lay down.” “ Grave concern ” is expressed 
at “ the spread in modem society of theories and practices 
hostile to the family,” such as the use of unnatural metins for 
the avoidance of conception, in regard to venereal disease, 
“ the Conference must condemn the distribution or use. before 
exposure to inflection, of .so-called prophylactics, since these 
cannot but be regarded as an invitation to vice.” 

The Church anil Industrial Questions. —” An outstanding and 
pressing duty of the Church is to convince its members of the 
necessity of nothing less than a fundamental change in the sjiirit 
and working of our economic life. 'I'his change can only be 
effected by accepting as the b.asis of industrial relations the 
principle of cooperation in service for the common good in place 
of unrestricted competition for private or sectional advantage,” 

Christianity and International Relations. —.Stress was laid 
upon the importance of endeavouring to increase international 
comity and good-will, and of securing their expression by an 
increased recognition of international law and custom. Steps 
should immediately be taken to enable the whole Church of 
Christ to urge upon the peoples of the world the principles of the 
League of Nations. ‘‘ VVe hold that the peace of the world, no 
less than Christian principle, demands the admission of Germany 
and other nations into the League of Nations at the earliest 
moment which the conditions render possible.” 

Missionary I’rohle.ms. —It was urged by the Conference that 
missionary societies and boards shotdd make their work centre 
in the Church rather than in the mission organization by the 
establishment of councils and diocesan boards, which should 
have a real share in financial control and general direction. 
Liturgical uniformity should not be regarded as a necessity 
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Development of Provinces .—The gradual Cr newlv- 

ecclesiastical provinces should be encouraged, and ea . " 

founded diocese should as soon as possible become a consutuent 
member of a province. In the opinion of the Conference four IS 
the minimum number of dioceses to form a province, but no 
number is too great so long as convenience of consultation is 
assured. Newly-constituted provinces should have some distinct 
voice in the elections of their metropolitans. 

Self-Government of the Church .—^The need of a representative 
body which, by including laymen, should interpret to the nation 
the desires of church)>eople and make clear the need for self- 
government with greater force than was possible to the Houses • 
of Convocation, had been felt in the Church of England for 
many years. After much discussion and considerable opposition 
a Representative Church Council was formed in 1904 and en¬ 
dowed with a constitution in the following year. It consisted 
of the four Houses of Convocation and the two Houses of Lay¬ 
men. The council, however, had no legal existence and no 
powers save such as were accorded to it by the good-will of church- 
jwoplc. It served a useful temporary purpose and encouraged 
the growing conviction that the laity were entitled to a much 
larger share in the councils of the Church, but its lack of author¬ 
ity made it an imperfect instrument, and it soon became clear 
that nothing short of a statutory body would satisfy the in¬ 
sistent claim for le.s.sened State control. In lOi.t, therefore, a 
committee was a|>])oinl<:d by the two archbishops ” to inquire 
what changes tire advisable in order to secure in the relations 
of Church and State a fuller cx)>rcssion of the spiritual independ¬ 
ence of the Church as well as of the national recognition of 
religion.” Tliis committee tmanimously reported that Par¬ 
liament, owing to modern changes in its memberships, was no 
longer the right legislative authority for the Church, and that 
the time was rii>e for granting to the Church wider powers of 
self-government, and presented a scheme for enabling statutory 
form to be given to four elective bodies, i.e. parochial church 
councils, ruridecanai conferences, diocesan conferences, and a 
Church council. As we have seen, the germ of the last named 
already existed in the Representative C'hurch Council. The 
other three bodies were also in voluntary existence, although the 
number of parochial church councils was relatively small. In 
1017 the .scheme was accepted in ]>rinriple by both Convocations, 
and in 1010 a further committee appointed by the Repre¬ 
sentative Church Council presented an amended ))lan which was 
finally adojited with one dissentient. In May of that year the 
Convocations addressed the Crown, asking that Icgi.slative 
authority should lie conferred upon the proposed Assembly, and 
on Dec. 23 1910 the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act 
according this authority received the Royal Assent. For this 
result the active iiropagand.a conducted by the Life and Liberty 
Movement was largely responsible. The Assembly consists of 
the whole of the diocesan bishops of England (the House of 
Bishops), the whole of the members of the tw'o Lower Houses 
of Convocation (the House of Clergy), and a number of lajuncn 


and laywomen proimrtioned to the size of each diocese, elected 
fi>r five 3’cars by the diocesan conferences (the House of Laity). 
'I'he three Houses may sit together or separately. Under the 
Church of England Assembly (Power.s) Act (commonly called 
the Enabling Act), the first two duties of the Assembly were 
to draw up a constitution for the parochial councils and to take 
steps for the reform of Convocation. 

The Assembly, whirh met for the first time on June 30 1920, 
was empowered to legislate by means of bills (technically called 
Measures) which, after being passed by it, are to be sent to an 
ecclesiastical committee consisting of 15 members of the House 
of Lords, appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and 15 members 
of the House of Commons, appointed by the Si)cakcr. This 
committee is to consider each measure, and ‘‘ draft a report 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o6, the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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Holy Scripture. It now runs: “ Do you unfeignedly believe 
all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
given of Cod to convey to us in many parts and in divers man¬ 
ners the Kevelation of Himself which is fulfilled in our Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” 

The. Scotlish Revision .—The Church in Scotland has also 
revised its Prayer Hook, and a tentative revision is now in use. 
In i<)io the Ejiiscopal Synod prepared a revise<l Scottish Com¬ 
munion Office, and in the same year the Consultative Council 
on Church Legislation prepared a schedule of permissive addi¬ 
tions to and deviations from the Book of Common Pniyer. 
The new and rcvisixl forms were finally .sanctioned and came 
into operation in a permissive form in 1012. In the Communion 
Office, according to both the Scottish and the English rite, 
either of which may be used in Scotland, the Commandments 
may be omitted and replaced by Our Lord’s Summary of the 
Law. The collects for the king may also be omitted. When 
there are many communicants the words of admini.slralion may 
be said once, the fir.st half of the words only being recited to 
each person. The mi.xed chalice and reservation for the sick 
are authorized by rubric. New 1 ‘ropcr Prefaces have been 
provided for festivals which hitherto lacke<l them and new 
collects, Epistles and Gosiiels for marriages, funerals anil other 
special occasions and for certain festivals. 1'here is now power, 
with the bi.shop’s consent, to omit the Litany altogether on the 
three great festivals. Certain portions m.ay be omitted at other 
times; new suffrages htivc, however, been added for the king's 
forces, for missions, and for Parliament. A variety of addi¬ 
tional prayers have been ailded, together with commemorations 
of the dead. In the Marriage Service the exhortation has been 
altered ami abbreviated, and there are alternative Lcs-sons in 
the Burial Service. In the Confirmtition Service the sign of the 
cross may be ti.sed. Considerable difficulty was experienceil in 
preparing a revised Psalter which should be generally acceptable, 
but in 101$ a committee a[)pointed by the Scottish bishops 
produced a new distribution of the P.salms, which is now in 
permissive use. Its distini't feature is the provi.sion of sejiarate 
Sunday ami week-day courses. The Sunday course allows of 
the recitation of the whole, with the exception of some of the 
minatory Psalms, once a year; the week-day cycle is completed 
every 2K days. A new Le<(ionary whiih iirescribes Projicr 
Lessons for the eve of fc.stivals and other special occasions, and 
makes liirger use of the Ajiocryfiha, was ailopted in 1018. A 
committee appointed in 1018 by the Consultative Council on 
Church Lcgi.slation to consider further revision of the Prayer 
Book reiiorted in June loar, and the Coum il agreed that a 
complete new Scottish Prayer Book should be publisheil. 

Church Reunion.—TI k movement which rendered possible 
the “Appeal” put forth by the Lambeth Conference began 
definitely in igio when the General Convention of the American 
Episcopal Church resolved unanimously to invite the Christian 
Communions all over the world to hold a World Conference 
“ for the consideration of questions touching Eaith and Order.” 
The World War seriously delayed progress, though much was 
done to clear the ground. A committee representing the Church 
of England and the Free Churches produced two interim reports 
containing a statement of agreement on matters of faith, and a 
similar .statement regarding order, the latter of which accepted 
the Sacraments of Bapli.sm and the Lord’s Sui)pcr and recog¬ 
nized that there had been conferred uix)n “ the wliolc Church ” 
“ a ministry of manifold gifts and functions.” The questions 
utKjn which differences still remained in 1021 were how far the 
visible society involves uniformity or allows variety in policy, 
creed, and worship, the conditions, objective and subjective, in 
the ministration of the Sacraments upon which their validity 
depends, and whether the ministry derives its authority through 
an episcofsal or a presbyterial succession, or through the com¬ 
munity of believers, or by a combination of them. The .second 
interim report recognized that continuity with the historic 
episcopate should be prescrx'ed, but that the epi.scopate ought to 
resume a constitutional form. The acceptance of the fact only 
of episcopacy should be expected, theories as to its character 
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being set aside. “ The acceptance of episcopacy on these terms 
should not involve any (,'hristian community in the necessity 
of disowning its past, but should enable aU to witne.ss and 
influence as heirs and trustees of types of Christian thought, 
life, and order not only of value to themselves, but to the 
Church as a whole.” A meeting preliminary to the Conference 
was held at Geneva in Aug. i()20 at which 40 countries and 70 
religious communions were represented, and a Continuation 
Committee was appointed to make further preparations for the 
World Conference on Faith and Order. The date of the Con¬ 
ference had not been fixed in June 1021, but the J’atriarch of 
Jerusalem had invited it to meet in the Holy City. Meanwhile 
there was much domestic discussion on the subject of reunion. 
The propriety of the exchange of pulpits between ministers of 
the Church of Fingland and of the J'rec Churches was hotly 
debated, but such exchanges were frequently taking place. 
The most remarkable instances occurred when a Baptist minister 
preached in Canterbury cathedral on the occasion of a war 
anniversary, and Dr. Jowett (Congregationalist) preached in 
Durham cathedral, in each case at the invitation of the dean. 
In 1010 the Bishop of London formulated a scheme for reunion 
with the Wesleyan Methodi.st.s, the main features of which were 
that the Wesleyan Church should be a society within the 
Church; that a certain number of presidents and superintendents 
should be consecrated bishops, and that ordinations in each 
Church should be in a form which would satisfy the other. 
No practical result has yet followed. A conference of Church¬ 
men and Nonconformists at Mansfield College, O.\ford, resolved 
in favour of interchange of pulpits, mutual admission to the 
Holy Communion, and “ acceptance by mini.sters, serving in 
any one denomination, who may desire it, of such authorization 
as shall enable them to minister fully and freely in the churches 
of other denominations.” The Federal Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches has cxpres.sed a di-sire to discuss with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Anglican Communion the proposals of the 
Lambeth Conference for the avoidance of misunderstandings. 

Reform of Church Finance .—The chaotic condition of the 
finances of the Church of England, the overlapping and waste 
of effort resulting from innumerable more or less isolated en¬ 
deavours to accomplish a given end, the existence of many 
societii-s with aims and policies of their own, led in iqoo to the 
appointment of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church Finance. 
After more than two years’ inquiry and deliberation this Com¬ 
mittee reported in 1911, and its recommendations were sub¬ 
sequently carried into effect. The keynote of the report was 
the recommendation that the diocc.se and not the pari.sh should 
be the unit of Church life and that resionsibility for the work 
of the Church should be brought home to every member. There 
is now a Board of h'inanre in every diocese elected by and 
affiliated to the Diocesan Conference. These boards arrange a 
system for the assessment of every parish according to its means 
and population. There is a Central Incorporated Board of 
E'inance, a Committee of Maintenance of the Clergy and a 
Central Advisory Council on I'raining for the Ministry. These 
general provisions include arrangements present or prospective 
for recruiting and training ordination candidates who are 
unable in whole or in jKirt to provide the cost of their own 
education; for maintaining the ministry by the endowment and 
augmentation of beucficcs, etc.; for the provision of clergy 
pensions; for providing for (he widows and children of the 
clergy and making grants to clergy in difficulties tlirough mis¬ 
fortune; for the erection of new churches and other parochial 
buildings, and the repair of those already existing. The most 
noteworthy result is that the Church of England now possesses, 
for the first time in its history, a legal corporate existence. A 
bequest of money to “ The Church of England ” is now valid 
and effective; previous to these important rearrangements it 
would have been void, since under English law no one was en¬ 
titled to give a receipt on behalf of the Church as a corporate 
body. So soon as it was in working order (in the autumn of igi8) 
the Central Board of Finance began an attempt to raise a cen¬ 
tral fund of £5,000,000 for the maintenance of the clergy. 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o6, the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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of that year 6o missionaries, representing the different mission¬ 
ary societies working in British East Africa, met at the Church 
of Scotland station at Kikuyu, on the Uganda railway, to dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of a federation between the Christian bodies 
working in that region. Among those present were the Bishop 
of Uganda, who presided, and the Bishop of Mombasa; repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church of Scotland; the (American) Africa 
Inland Mission; the Friends’ Industrial Mission; the United 
Methodists; the Lutheran Mission, and the Seventh-Day 
Adventists. The Conference adopted a “ constittition,” the 
preamble of which declared that “with a view to ultimate 
union of the native Churches, a federation of mis.sionary 
societies should be formed.” The “constitution” settled the 
following basis of federation: “ The loyal acceptance of the 
Holy Scriptures as our supreme rule of faith and practice; of 
the Apostles’ and Niceno Creeds as a general expression of 
fundamental Christian belief, and in particular belief in the 
absolute authority of Holy Scripture as the Word of God, in 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, and in the atoning death of our Lord 
as the ground of our forgiveness; recognition of common member¬ 
ship between the Churches in the federation; regular ad¬ 
ministration of the two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, by outward signs; a common form of Church organiza¬ 
tion.” At the end of the conference there was a corporate Com¬ 
munion celebrated by the Bishop of Mombasa, in which the 
whole of the delegates participated. The inevitable storm 
.speedily broke. In Nov. the Bishop of Zanzibar published an 
open letter to the Bi.shop of .St. Albans entitled “ Ecclesia 
AK;;/i(;(ina." what docs she stand for?" in which, declaring that 
“ there has not been a conference of such importance to the life 
of the Eccicsia Avfjicuna since the Reformation,” he charged 
the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda with heresy, and a.skcd 
for the judgment of his fellow bishops of the I’rovince of Canter¬ 
bury upon what had happened. The Bishop of Uganda imme¬ 
diately replied, defending his action and explaining that the 
corporate Communion was an exceptional incident standing 
apart from any general schente of federation. After further 
controversy the Archbishop of Canterbury, having refused to 
take proceedings for heresy and schism against the incriminated 
bi.shops, referred the subject to the Central Consultative Body 
of the Lambeth Conference, which consisted of 14 bishops 
representing various parts of the Anglican Communion. The 
following is a summary of the decisions (April 1915) of this 
body, which actually consisted of the Archbishops of York, 
Armagh, the West Indies, Rupert's Land, and the Primus of 
.Scotland, the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter and Gibraltar, 
Bishops Coplcston, Wallis, and Ryle:— 

" Mini.sters recognized in their own bntlies may be welcomed as 
visitors to pruiich in Anglican clinrches providctl they are accredited 
by the Diocesan Bishop. 2. Non-Angliean.s tnav be .admitted to the 
Holy Communion at the discretion of the Diocesan Bishops., on 
condition of the acceptance of the Apostles' atid Nicene t reeds, 
the absolute authority of Scripture as the Word of GckI, and the 
1 teiiy of our Lonl. ,s. Anglicans must not receive the Holy I'ommu- 
nion from mitiisters not cpiscopally ordained or whose ortlers are 
otherwise irregular.” 

With reference to the corporate Communion, the Consultative 
Botiy, while recognizing that it was an abnormal and spontaneous 
act of devotion, added that “ any attempt to treat it as a 
precedent, or to encourage habitual action of the kind, must 
be held to be inconsistent with principles accepted by the 
Church of England. ... So far from promoting unity it would, 
in our judgment, rather imperil the measure of unity which we 
now possess.” Meanwhile the Bishop of Zanzibar had renounced 
communion with the Bi.shop of Hereford (Dr. I’ercival) on the 
ground that he luad given a Canonry in his cathedral to the Rev. 
B. H. Streeter, who was accused of “ Modernist ” teaching. 
Prolonged controversy followed Imth of these events, in the 
course of which in 1017 the bishops of the Province of South 
Africa, assembled in Synod, criticised the Kikuyu scheme on 
the grounds tliat it dealt exclusively with natives and ignored 
the essential difficulties between the various denominations, 
and that more could be done “ by holding fast to Catholic 
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order ” than “ by laxity and compromise.” In July 1018 
another conference was held at Kikuyu at which an “ alliance 
of missionary societies in British East Africa ” was concluded, 
after an alternative scheme for a united Church, as distinguished 
from an alliance, proposed by the Bishop of Zanzibar, had been 
rejected. The alliance consists of the Church Missionary 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church 
of Scotland Mission, the United Methodists, and the Africa 
Inland Mission. 'J'he societies forming the alliance pledge them¬ 
selves to respect one another’s spheres, and the autonomy of 
each member of the alliance within its own sphere; to foster the 
de.sirc for miion; to develop local Church organizations along 
similar lines of councils, parochial and district; to recognize the 
status of each other’s Church members; to discourage proselytiz¬ 
ing; and to rc.spect the disciplinary decisions of the allied 
societies regarding their own members. 

Increase of the. Episcopate. —The movement for the division of 
unwieldy dioceses h,as resulted since lyi-i in the erection of five new 
sees. In that year there were created: Sheffield (taken from York); 
Chelmsford (taken from St. Alliams); and St. Edmundshiiry and 
Ipswich (taken from Norwich and Ely). In tgiH the diocese of 
f oventry was formed (taken from Birmingham and Worcester); and 
in 1920 that of Bradford (taken from Icipon and Wakefield). A 
committee apjtointed l)y the Archbishop of fianterhury prepared a 
comprehensive scheme for the division of large dioceses in the 
Southern Province, anti several proposals to this end took more or 
less practical shape. A committee was consirlering in 1921 the best 
means of dividing London into two or three bislioprics, and a similar 
project was being prep.tred for Winrhe.ster, whicn presents peculiar 
difticulties owing to the comiilcxities of a convenient division anti the 
impossibility of a bi.shop with a redticcil income living at Farnham 
Castle. In Manchester a diocese of Preston was to be carved out of 
the mother see. It was proposed to divide the diocese of Oxford into 
three portions, roughly coextensive with the three counties—C)x- 
ford, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire—of which it m.ainly consists, 
with new see towns at Reading for Berkshire and Aylesbury for 
Buckinghamshire, hut the scheme made only slow progress. It was 
hoped to form a .Shropshire dioce.se by the division of Lichfield, to 
relieve ^uthwcll l.>y taking from it the county of Derby, and to 
form a diocese of rlymontn from that of Exeter. Meanwhile the 
necessity for increased cpi.scopal supervision was being iiiadecjuately 
met l)y the erection of new suffragan bishoprics. There were in 1921 
42 di(K-e.ses in England and Wales. 

The Supply of Clergy. —The scarcity of clergy, which had been 
growing annually more acute, was acccnluatcd by the war. But the 
pos.sibilities of obtaining eanilidates from the services after the end 
of the war seemed to be .so favourable that in 1917 a .Service Camli- 
dales’ Committee was formed for the training of ordinands who had 
served in the forces. By the time it got into working order the Church 
was short of 2,000 clergy. The disu.sed prison at Knutsford in 
Cheshire was taken over as a school for the testing of vocations and 
intellectual fitness, and by the end of 1920 more than I,,';oo men were 
at work and nearly a.'io others had lieen ordained. The supply of 
ex-service men being exhausted, civili.in candidates arc now (1921) 
being tested there. There has been a necessary postponement of the 
intention of the bishops to enforce a higher st.anrlard of education by 
reipiiring candidates for Holy Orders to possc.ss a recognized degree 
and to have undergone .at least one year’s training at a theological 
college. Meanwhile an agitation began in 1914 in favour of the ad¬ 
mission of women to the priest hoot!, and in 1916 the Central Council 
of the National Mission of Repenlanrc and Hope gave a general 
approval to the “ women’s movement.'' In 1917 Misa Maude 
Koyden, one of the le.aders of the movement, began a ministry of 

f ire.iching, first at the City Temple and substmucnily in a hall taken 
or the purpose; in 1921, after preaching the Three Hours’ addresses 
on Good Fridav at St. Untolph's, Bishniisgate, she acquired a chapel 
of her own. In a large number of diocc.scs women messengers and 
pilgrims .are .at work under the guidance of the parochial clergy. 

The Church and the Stale. —.'Vt the beginning of 1918 there was a 
lively controversy upon the appointment of Dr. H. Hensley Henson, 
Dean of Durham, to the bishopric of Hereford, and a public meeting 
of churchmen in London asked that the Crown should appoint “ a 
small Commission of Churchmen to assist in the exercise of its 
ecelcsiastical patronage.” In 1920 Canterbury Coni'ocation re- 
■solved that the two archbishops ought to be consulted by the Prime 
Minister lieforc he submitted names for appointment to bishoprics. 
The Prime Minister replied that it had been his " invariable prac¬ 
tice ” to do so. In consequence of the rapid incre,ise in the value 
of tithe rent charge by reason of the high prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, an Act wMs passed in 1918 fixing the value at £109 3s. ild. 
until 1926. The increase in local rates caused a determined agitation 
against the rating of tithe rent charge, on the ground that it is 
profes.sional income, and that no other earned income is rnted, which 
led in 1920 to the passing of the Ecclesiastical Tithe Kent Charge 
(Rates) Act. Under this measure the rates are rcatrictcd, during the 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o6, the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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Southern Rhodesia. The missionaiy ditKCsc of Western Equatorial 
Africa (originaily the Niger) was divided in 1919, the diocese of Lagos 
beinp carved out of it. Khartum cathedral was consecrated in 1912. 
A missionary diocese of Egypt and the Sudan was created in 1920; 
the cathedral, to be erected at Cairo, is intended to be a memoriai of 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, and the men of the Imperial forces 
who fell in Gallipoli and Egypt during the World War. 

China and Japan. —In 1909 a new diocese of Kwangsi and Hunan 
was formed out of the diocese of Victoria; the new diocese of Honan 
has also been formed and allocated to the Canadian Church. Arch¬ 
deacon T. S. Sing, the first Chinese to be raised to the Episcopjite, 
whs in 1918 consecrated Assistant Bishop for the diocese of Chekiang. 
In 1909 the Missionary Church in China took the name of “The 
Holy Catholic Church of China," and in 1913 constitutions and 
canons and a general synod were formed. In 1912 a theological 
college for training native candidates was established. The American 
Church has been asked to work the new diocese of N.E. Japan, to 
be formed by the divUion of the diocese of N. Tokyo. 

Miscellaneous Events. —In 1916 an elaborately organized National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope took place, the object of which was 
compendiously stated to be the inducement of “ a serious determi¬ 
nation on the part of the nation to seek and deserve divine help." 
It was otherwise described as “ «'i mission of witness by the Church 
as a whole to the nation as a whole." After various stages of prepara¬ 
tion, the “ Message to the Nation " was delivered during a few days 
in each parish by a large body of “ Bishops’ messengers," consisting 
of clergy and laity, some of the latter being women. Subsequent 
stages pntinued in 1917, and many committees were appointed 
to consider outstanding subjects arising out of the mission, such as 
public worship, evangelistic work, problems of induatrial life, the 
leaching ofiice of the Church, etc. The reports of theee committees, 
although some of them have provoked rnucli criticism, have been 
generally regarded as of greater practical importance than the im¬ 
mediate results of the mission itself. In 1917 a similar mission was 
held ill Scot land. These events were followed by an “Anglo-C!athoUc 
Congress " in 1920, the purpose and aim of which were officially de¬ 
fined as " to extend the knowledge of (Catholic faith and practice at 
home and abroad, and by this means to bring men and women to a 
true realization of our Lord Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour 
and King." h'ourtcen thousand members took part, and the sub¬ 
jects discussed (with many sub-headings to each) were “ The 
Message of the Church," " Our Position," “ Christian Unity," 
“ Corporate Religion," "Personal Religion," and “ The Church and 
Social and Industrial Problems." Before the year was out £36,000 
had been raised towards a thankoffering of £50,000 for foreign mis¬ 
sions. The work of the Congress was continued liy a " Conference of 
Catholic Priests " at Oxford in July 192J. The Clhurch Congress 
kept its jubilee in 1910 at Cambridge, its birthplace; in 1914 it was 
for the first time intromitted on account of the war, and not resumed 
until 1919, when it met at Leicester. 

Biuudguaphy. — Many books of importance in theolo^ and Bib¬ 
lical criticism, or as rclieciing the dex elopment of opinion and the 
results of scholarship, were published l)etw(?en iQioanJ 1921. Among 
them may be mentioned tne following: Foundations: A Statement of 
Christian Belief in Terms of Modern 7 'hought (1912), by Seven 
Oxford Men; B. 11 . Streeter, Restatement and Reunion (1914); 
W. Sanday, The Primitive Church and Reunion (1913); F. W. Puller, 
The Continuity of the Church of England (1913); A. Nairne, The 
Epistle of Priesthood (1913); S. Baring Gould, The Church Revival 
(1914) and The Evangelical Revival (1920); J. N. Figgih, Churches 
in the Modern State (1913); Edouard Navillc, The Archaeology of the 
Old 'J'estament (1913); H. Latimer Jackson, The Eschatology of Jesus 
(1913) and The Problem of the Fourth Gospel (1918); James Gairdner, 
LuUardry and the Reformation (190H-13); J. R. Illingworth, The 
Gospel Miracles (1915); A. C. Headlam, The Miracles of the New 
Testament (1914); F. E. Brightman, ‘The English Rite (1915); T. A. 
Lacey, Unity arid Schism (1917); J. K. Mozley, 'The Christian Hope 
tn the Apocalyhse (1915); H. B. Swcic, The Holy Catholic Church 
(1915); G. 11 . Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus (1916); Correspondence 
of John Henry Newman with John Keble and others 18^0-184$; 
William Temple, Creatix (1917); H. M. Gwatkin, Church and 
State in England tv the Death of Queen Anne (1917); J. N. Figgis, 
The Will to Freedom (1917); J. P. Whitney, The Episcopate and the 
Reformation (1917); M. G. Glazebrook, 7 'he Faith of a Modern 
Churchman (1918); Ejjayj on the Early History of the Church and the 
Ministry (1918), ed. H. B. Swete; Charles Gore, Dominant Ideas and 
Corrective Principles (1918); J. H. Shakespeare, 'Fhe Churches at the 
Cross Roads (1918); II. Rashdall, The Idea MAtonement in Christian 
Theology (1919); VV. R. Inge, Outspoken Essays (1920); Oscar D. 
Watkins, A History of Penance (1920); A. C. Headlam, The Doctrine 
of the Church and Christian Reunion (1920); Kirsopp Lake, Land¬ 
marks in the History of Early Christianity (1920); R. H. Charles, 
7 'hc Apocalypse. {\t)2\). (J. P,-B.) 

II. Roman Catholic Church 

The decade 1010-20, including the last four years of the 
pontificate of Pius X. and the first six years of that of Benedict 
XV., proved an eventful period for the Catholic Church. 
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The Church and the Civil Poteer .—Several interesting ques¬ 
tions in the relations of the Church to the civil power were 
put to the test of practical working. 

In France the friction between the Vatican and the French 
Republic had resulted in 1905 in the separation of Church 
and State and the rupture of diplomatic relations. It had 
followed upon the refusal of Pius X. to permit the effective 
intervention of the French Government in the trial and re¬ 
moval of two French bishops in a matter of purely ecclesiastical 
discipline. The bill of separation enabled the State to take 
possession of Church property and to withdraw the subsidy 
for the clergy. It placed the upkeep of the Church in the 
hands of voluntary parochial corporations (associations cul- 
tuellcs) which to a large extent would have been subject to the 
control and supervision of the civil authority. Pius X. declared 
the refusal of the Church to accept such conditions, and the 
French bishops, us a body, although menaced with the loss of 
their incomes, their dwellings, seminaries, and funds vested for 
religious and charitable purposes, supported the Pope in his 
refusal. A compromise, which would have turned the associa¬ 
tions cultucllcs into associations canonico-Kgales, was proposed 
and would, it is said, have found favour with a large number of the 
bishops, as apparently safeguarding sufficiently the liberty of 
the Church, but when the Holy See affirmed the safeguards to 
be inadequate! and declined to sanction it, the Frcftch episco¬ 
pate unanimously accepted its decision, and affirmed its readi¬ 
ness to face any sacrifice rather than that of Church freedom 
and unity. 

During the fifteen years before 1020 the Church in France 
had to maintain itself ujion the voluntary offerings of the faith¬ 
ful, and the result of the experiment may be said to be that, 
despite manifold losses and difficulties, it has entered upon a 
new era of vigour and freedom. The State no longer presents 
to the bishoprics, and the Holy Sec is free to select and appoint 
bishops of its own choice in consultation with the bishops of 
the province. In fact, ju.st as the Concordats with Francis I. in 
1516 and Napoleon 1 . in jRoi practically superseded or abolished 
capitular election, and substituted nomination or presentation 
by the head of the State, leaving institution or effective appoint¬ 
ment to the T’(>])e, so now the abolition of the Concordat has led 
to the adoption of what may be called the List system, which 
promises to be the method of the future, not only in France but 
in all countries in which there is no longer the union of Church 
and State. By this arrangement, a list of priests who by their 
qualifications are reputed to be eligible for promotion to bish¬ 
oprics is kci>l at Rome, and is drawn up in consultation with the 
local episcopate. When secs become vacant the Holy See fills 
them from the persons so nominated, on the advice of the 
Consistorial Congregation. The procedure to some extent marks 
a new era in the history of methods of episcopal appointment. 
Thus on Feb. 25 1005 I’ius X. himself consecrated in St. Peter's 
at Rome no less than 14 bishops thus chosen for vacant French 
bishojjrics. At the same time the abolition of the Concordat 
has freed the hands of the bishops from many civil formalities 
or restraints in the government and organization of their 
dioceses. A notable example of this liberty and progress has 
been seen in Paris, where the late Cardinal Amette, before his 
death in iqao, was able to found some 32 new parish churches 
in the environs of the city. Clerical authorities, notably the 
well-informed Annutiire Pontifical Catholique of iqis, describe 
the Church of France, 10 years after its separation from the 
State, as gaining in energy, influence and freedom. Although 
the State shows no disposition to depart in any respect from 
the policy of separation, its attitude to the Church, especially 
from the outset of the World War, has been in many ways 
more friendly, based on the higher policy of the Union Saerte, 
and in 1920 the French Government passed a bill for the re¬ 
newal of diplomatic relations with the Pope and restored the 
French embassy at the Holy See, while a papal nuncio was 
once more to be sent to Paris. 

A much more violent case of separation of Church and 
State was that which was effected by the revolution in Portugal 
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the other to read the text-book (Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures), the number of readers in iQio was 2,402 and in 
1 g2o was 3,608. Statistics of membership arc never issued official¬ 
ly; and in 1921 there was nothing later on the subject than the 
Keporl on Religious Bodies, published in iqo8 by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, showing in the United States in 1906 
85,717 members, of whom about 72% were women. 

After the death in iqio of Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
director of the denomination, tlic board appointed by her be¬ 
came the governing body of the church. Mrs. Eddy’s estate, 
amounting to $2,500,000, was left for the promotion of Christian 
Science, and in 1914 the trustees announced that the income 
would be used in providing lectures, in distributing authorized 
literature throughout the world, in establishing libraries in 
connexion with churches, societies, and reading-rooms, and, so 
far as possible, in helping towards the erection of church build¬ 
ings. Upon the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the Christian 
Science churches in Paris organized relief activities for war 
sufferers, and at the end of the year the board of directors of the 
Mother Church (the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass.) appointed a War Relief Committee. Funds were raised 
from their own members and distributed through authorized 
representatives in the warring countries; up to May 31 1917 
the total receipts for relief work were $310,700 of which $264,400 
had been forwarded for distribution. In 1917, after the entrance 
of the United States into the war, a Camp Welfare Committee 
was appointed, over 100 welfare rooms were opened in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, and approximately 
$150,000 expended on buildings and equipment. More than 
a,ooo persons served without compensation as camp welfare 
workers and in other capacities. The denomination had nine 
chaplains in the army and one in the navy. The total amount 

raised for war work approximated $2,000,000. 

The decade 1910-20 witnessed considerable dissension within 
the church. In 1909 the board of <lirectors of the Mother Church 
in Boston expelled from the church Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, 
who since i8go had been pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of New York City. It was charged that Mrs. Stetson 
was using her influence to insure her succession to the headship 
of the denomination after Mrs. Eddy’s death. This was denied 
by Mrs. Stetson, who in turn charged the directors with pro¬ 
moting a false and materialistic interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Although defended by a large number of followers, 
she quietly resigned her New York pastorship. In 1913 she 
published her side of the case in Reminiscences, Sermons and 
Correspondence Proving Adherence to the Principle of Christian 
Science as Taught by Mary Baker Eddy. In 1910 a serious dispute 
arose between the trustees of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society and the board of directors of the Mother Church. The 
trustees claimed that the board aimed to create an oligarchy, 
and was trying to usurp their powers. They denied that they 
were under the jurisdiction of the board, which, in turn, claimed 
supreme authority. Through counsel (among whom was Charles 
E. Hughes) the trustees secured in 1919 a temporary injunction, 
restraining the hoard from interfering with the trustees of the 
publication society. At first the courts seemed to sup()ort the 
contention of the trustees; the majority of the churches appar¬ 
ently sided with the directors. Several ca.ses were reported in 
which persons associated with the trustees’ publications were 
forbidden by churches to teach in Sunday-schools. The injunc¬ 
tion was set aside Nov. 23 1921. 

In 1921 the church was i.sBuing the following [»riodicals: The 
Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessnn.s; The Christian Science 
Journal, a monthly ; Der Herald der Christian Science, a monthly, 
with pages alternately in English and German; Le IHraut de Chris¬ 
tian Science, a monthly, with pages alternately in English and 
French; The Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly; and The Christian 
Science. Monitor, an excellent international daily, published in 
Boston. 

CHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), British mathematician, 
was born near Aberdeen March 8 1851. He was second wrangler 
at Cambridge^jn 1875, and was appointed successively professor 
of mathematics at St. Andrews in 1877 and at Edinburgh in 


1879, holding the latter post till his death. He was the author 
of a standard treatise on algebra as well as of many publications 
on physical and mathematical subjects, and his researches into 
the surface oscillations of Scottish lakes won him a Royal medal 
from the Royal .Society. He died at Edinburgh Nov. 3 1911. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN (1829-1912), English classical 
scholar, was born in Ixmdon Jan. 29 1829. Kduc.a1cd at King’s 
College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, he took holy orders 
and was assistant-master at Merchant 'I'aylors’ school for many 
years. He was professor of Latin at University College, London, 
from 1880-8 and, in partnership with W. J. Brodribb, translated 
Tacitus and edited Pliny’s Letters; but he is best known by his 
English re-telling of classical tales and legends for young peojile 
(Stories from Virgil, Stories from Homer, etc.). lie wrote much 
Latin and English verse, and in 1908 published his Memories of 
Men and Books. He died at Richmond, .Surrey, April 27 1912. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), American writer, was 

born in St. Louis, Nov. 10 1S71. He graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1894. He was consjiicuous alike in scholar¬ 
ship and in general student activities. He became an expert 
fencer and he organized at Annajiolis the first eight-oared crew, 
of which he was for two years captain. He had already derided 
upon a literary career, and after brief service in the navy he 
resigned and for a time was connected with the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1895 he became managing editor of the Cosmo¬ 
politan Magazine; but in less than a year he retired that he might 
have more lime for writing. His first novel, after being twice 
recast, appeared as The Celebrity, in i8()8. His next book, Richard 
Carvel, appeared in 1899 and had a sale of almost a million copies. 
Its scene is Maryland during the Americiin Revolution. His 
next work. The Crisis (iqoi), opens in St. Louis in the days of the 
Civil War. The heroine is the great-great-grandiiaughter of his 
former hero, Richard Carvel. 'Phe intervening period of western 
expansion, following the Louisiana Purchase, is depicted in The 
Crossing (1004). His other works are: Cnnislon (n)o6, the 
career of a post-bellum jxilitical bos.s); Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908, 
the railroads in politics); A Modern Chronicle (1910); The Inside 
of the. Cup (1013, the 20th-century Church); A Far Country 
(191S, methods of “big business”) and The Dwelling Place 
of Light (1917). All his novels treat of phases of American devel¬ 
opment, historical or social, and form a sort of chronological 
sequence. He has written a play in three arts. Dr. Jonathan 
(1919). Mr. Churchill took an active part in state politics. 
From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Legisl.atureof New 
Hampshire, and in i<)i2 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor on the Progressive ti( ket. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (1874- ), 

English statesman (see 6.347). Mr. Churchill’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Board of Trade, from April 1008, was marked 
by the production of a scheme in the autumn of that year for the 
Betting up of a court of arbitration in labour disputes, consisting 
of three persons nominated by the Board, respectively from 
panels of employers, workmen and “persona of eminence and 
impartiality.” He also welcomed on behalf of the Government 
' an Eight Hours Miners bill. In 1910 he was promoted to the 
Home Office. Here he had to deal with the dangers arising from 
the increasing hordes of undesirable aliens who poured into the 
Ea.st End of London. He was present in person at an extraordi¬ 
nary affray in Sidney St., Mile End Road, on Jan. 3 1911, when 
the police, after a time reinforced by soldiers, were keiit at 
bay for many hours by two foreign burglars who defended 
themselves in a house with Mauser pistols, and who ultimately 
perished when the building caught fire and was burnt. 

In the autumn of 1911, to the surprise of the public, an exchange 
of offices was effected between him and Mr. McKenna, and, 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto he had been 
wont to pose as a disbeliever in the German mcna^, and an 
advocate of reductions in British armaments. In Aug. 1908, for 
instance, he rebuked Ixird Cromer for uttering grave words of 
warning, and ridiculed the hare possibility of an Anglo-German 
conflict in arms. Early in 1909 he had assisted Mr. Lloyd George 
I in the Cabinet in his unsuccessful endeavour to cut down Mr. 
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The Church mid the “Exclusiva ."—An event which will be 
noted by cccleshistical jurists and students of the relations of 
Church and State, the abolition of the Veto or Jus Exclusivae, 
was solemnly decreed by I’ius X. in igo4, ^nd carrietl out in the 
Conclave of 1914. 

For some centuries past three Catholic powers—Austria, France 
and Spain—hud claimed each to have the right to intervene in the 
election of a Pope by excluding 011c cardinttl from beitig elected to 
the papacy. Save that it barred the succession of someone regarded 
ns personally hostile, the intervention was generally ineffective, as 
the veto of the civil power was restricted to one cardinal, ami this 
exclusion usutilly had t he result of transferring to soiiie other cardinal 
of like views and tempeniment th<! votes which had Iwen given to 
the tierson excluded. Certain writers have supposed that the veto 
had its origin in the action of the emperors in the Middle Ages who 
at times confirmed the elections made by the cardinals. I^ter anil 
fuller resean-h has shown that the practice, at least in its direct 
form, dates only from the middle of the 17th century. Before that 
time the sovereigns of the nations mentioneil frenticntly exercised 
intluenee ujxjn the c.ydinals living within their dominions and urged 
them to form a coalition by which a ftiven candidate, deemed to be 
obnoxious, might be prevettted from having the two-thirds majority 
required for election. In 1590 the Spanish ambassador even pre¬ 
sented a list of candidates who alone wotild be acceptable to Philip 
11 . So far, the veto was an attempt to sway the electorate, but 
towards they etid of the 17th century it took the direct form of a 
communication to the Cardinal Protector of the nation concerned, 
or to the Dean of the Sacred College, expressly excluding a given 
cardinal, irrespective of the numbers who might be ready to vote 
for him. 'I he conclave frequently took note of such representations 
and, as a matter of friendly dealing with the Catholic (xjwer from 
which they emanated, abstained from electing the person excluded, 
but it is held that the Holy See, while tolerating the jiracticc, has 
never oflicially recognized this right of intervention, ami has more 
than once warned the Sacred College to ignore it. In 1721 and in 
l^y2 Cardinal Imperiali wa.s suecessfully vetoed, first by Austria 
and then by_ Spain. In more recent times Au.stria sent its veto 
again.st Cardinal Mastai Ferretti (Pius IX.), hut the envoy arrived 
too late, and the Pttpe was already elected. In the conclave which 
was held on the death of Leo XI 11 . in 1903 Cardinal Kampolla was 
on the verge of havitig the retpiired number of votes when Cardinal 
Ptizyna, to the great surfirise and disiileasure of the assembly, 
delivered in the name of the ICmperor Fnincis,!oseph the vet o tigainst 
his election. This step on the part of the aged emfieror is know'n to 
have been inspired and carried out by the Foreign Minister, Count 
(foluchow'bki, who had been hostile to Cardinal Ramitolla when he 
was nuncio at Vienna. To save the Holy See from diplomatic fric¬ 
tion, Cardinal Kampolla, under prote.st, withdrew his candidature, 
and his sttpporters, at his retptest, transferred their votes to Cardinal 
Sarto, who as Pitts X. succeeded to the papaev. One of the first 
acts of Pius X. was to issue a solemn constitution {Commissum 
Nohis) in Jan. 1904 ,abolishing forever the Veto or Jus Exclusivae, 
declaring excommunicated by the f.act any cardinal who in future 
W'ottid act as bearer of nny stich communication to the Conclave, 
and retjuiring from all cardinals taking rxirt in the election of a pope 
an oath that they w'ill disregard all seen acts of intervention on the 
part of the civil power. In 1914 Benedict XV. was elected under 
this constitution, and the historic Veto h.as disappeared as an in¬ 
fluence in the elections to the papacy. 

Organic Expansion.— Next to the regulation of her relations 
to the civil power, and her dipUimatic tictivitics, mtiy be con- 
sitlcred the organic work of tlie Churth. Both arc intended 
to clear the field and smooth the way to spiritual elliciency and 
progress in her diocesan and parochial centres. In thus domain 
may be inclutlcd the creation of new dioceses and spheres of 
missionary enterprise. To uiulerstand the statistics of the 
Church's expansion it may be noted that, while a missionary 
arett has still to be evangelized, and is yet in the earliest stage 
of organization, the Holy Sec mtirks out its territory, and 
Itlaces ils missionary forces under a prefcct-aiiostolic, who is 
not a bishop, but has ample powers of jurisdiction. Later on, 
wheit it has sufliciently advancctl in the number of its diurthes 
and Catholic population, it is made into a vicariate under a 
vicar apo.stolic, a bishop who has delegated authority from 
the Pope, and has his cpiscoital title from some ancient or 
obsolete see, and is tlassed as a titular bishop, or what was 
formerly called a bishop in parlibus injidelium. Finally, when 
the work of the Church has become stable and substantial, the 
vicariate is erected into a diocese, and its bisho]}, no longer a 
mere delegate of the pope, becomes an ordinary, invested with 
full canonical rights and title, and the see lakes its place amongst 
the residential bishoprics of the Catholic Church. With these 
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three stages in mind, one may fairly measure the Church’s 
organic expansion by the fact that, during 1910-20, there were 
erected in various parts of the world 29 prefectures apostolic, 41 
vicariates apostolic, and 71 new dioceses—^altogether 141 terri¬ 
torial units added in the geography of the Church. 

As to what arc known as the forci^ missions of the Church, the 
field is too vast for exact statiatics. The following summary, taken 
from official sources published in 1918, and slated here in round 
numbers, may be taken as substantially correct for contcmi>orary 
purposes. 

The number of priests in the mission field is almiit 12,000, of whom 
more than 4,000 are natives. They have as helpers about 3,000 lay 
brothers and about 2o,otx) nuns. This forms a missionary army of 
nearly 35,000 workers. To these must be arlded a body of more th.m 
34,000 catechists and native teachers. The number of the Catholic 
jieopic in these missions amounts to iy,ooi),ouo. Of these, I3,ix)o,oix> 
are in Asia; 1,000,000 in Africa; 13,000 in Australia; 2110,000 in 
Ocetinia; 23o,otxt in North American missions, and i,ixx>,ooo in the 
missions to natives in South America. It is estimated that in the 
Catholic mission field there have been founded about 1,700 si hools, 
in which are being educated more than 800,000 pupils. These 
figures represent broadly the missionary work of the Catholic Church. 

The work of the foreign missions was seriously affected by the 
World War of 1914-8. The contributions to their finances from the 
devastated ami from the blockaded countries were naturally dim¬ 
inished, while many of the younger missionaries were recalled to the 
colours to take part in the contest. No little dislocation of work was 
causi-d by the removal of German or Austrian missionaries, as the 
Holy See, anxious to protect the cause of the missions from being 
prejudiced by any suspicion of political prop,aganda, entered into 
agreements with the Allies by which, in many cases, missionaries 
who were subjects of the Central Powers were replaced in India 
and in the conquered German colonies by others who belonged to 
one or other of the Alliei! nationalities. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
most of the missions were numerically stronger after the war. 

Organic Reform .—Simultaneously with this organic expansion 
of the Church abro.td there took place a notable organic reform 
at her centre. In June 1908 Pius X. decreed an important 
reconstruction of the Roman Curia, which may be described as 
the ruling body of the Holy See. The Roman Curia includes 
about a dozen departments of Church government, called 
“ Congregations.” These are standing commissions charged 
to deal respectively with matters of doctrine, discipline, wor¬ 
ship, e])iscopal appointments, foreign missions, relations to 
Oriental churches, and other spheres of ecclesiastical admin¬ 
istration. Each is presided over by a cardinal-prefect, who 
is iissistcd by a number of other cardinals, and, under them, 
by a trained council of canonists, theologians and consultors of 
expert authority. Their decisions, which mostly take the form 
of answers to questions or petitions addressed to them from 
various parts of the Catholic world, arc issued as decrees, and 
these, when ratified by the apitroval of the pope, become 
part of the iiulhnritative kiw of the Church. The constitution 
of Pius X. (Sapivnti Consilio) m.aintained the continuity of the 
congregations and tribunals, but eHected changes in their 
structure and working greater than any which had been at¬ 
tempted since the day.s of .Sixtus V. in 1587. With the con¬ 
stitution were issued 34 ctinons, which regulate more clearly 
the distribution of work and go to secure greater efficiency and 
promptitude in procedure (rce 7.639). 

Amongst the alterations thus introduced is notably one which 
deeply interests Catholics in the English-speaking world. After 
the Keformation, Catholics in F.ngland, Ireland, Scotland and in the 
United States and Canada were classed amongst those of the mis¬ 
sionary eoumries, and were placed under the charge of the Great 
Congregation of the Propaganda, which controls the missionary 
work of the Church in ail parts of the world, and whose cardinal- 
prefect is, for that reason, sometimes styled “ the Red Pope.” 
Even when the episiopal hierarchy was preserved or restored in 
these countries, their business at Rome was transacted by the Propa¬ 
ganda, their bishops were appointed by apostolic briefs which it 
obtained for the purixjse, and it was to it that they made the. reports 
of their dioceses when they went to Rome on tneir periodic visits 
ad limina Aposlolorum. By the new constitution all these countries 
(and with them Holland and Luxemburg) were withdrawn from 
the care of Propaganda and were transferred to the Consistorial, the 
congregation which deals with the Church in non-missionary lands, 
and are to have the siimc status and ordinary government as the 
Church in Catholic countries. Although in several of these ntitions 
the Catholic population is still in a minority, their bishops will deal 
with the Holy ^e through the Consistorial, and be appointed and 
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prcconized in Papal Conaistory, and render to it un arcount of their 
•tewardahip, in the same way as the bishops of Italy, France, 
Austria, Spain or other parts of the world where the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation is Catholic. 

This historic measure is based on the recognition of the progress 
of the Church in the countries mentioned. It is reckoned that there 
are now some 12,000,000 of Catholics in the Hritish Empire. There arc 
17,000,000 in the United States and 5,000,000 in the Philippines, 
making 22,000,000 under the Stars anti Stripes and, in round num¬ 
bers, about 34.,ooo,ooo of the English-speaking world. This total 
forms more than a ninth part of the whole Catholic Church. 

Restoration of the Rota. —Another important feature of the 
same constitution completed by the brief has been the restora¬ 
tion of the well-known Court of the Rota. All who have engaged 
in the study of mediaeval history are familiar with this famous 
tribunal which was for centuries the supreme court of eccle¬ 
siastical appeal for the universal Church. It was this court 
that in final instance adjudged those ca.sos of appeal to Rome 
which are found in such numbers in the records of every Catholic 
country, e.spccially during the Middle and later Middle Ages. 
Such cases cast a vivid light on the state and working of the 
mediaeval Church, and students of Church histoiy of the school 
of Maitland, Othenthal or Dr. SagmilUer have found how neces¬ 
sary for a true un<ler3tanding of them is the knowledge of the 
methods and procedure of the Rota and the Chancery. 

The Rota consisted of a dean and 12 judges, or auditors fusually 
chosen from the various nationalities), with a large attendant hotly 
of advocates anti notaries. Each ease was heartl by a panel or " turn " 
of three judges. If a litigant was dissatisfied with the decision he 
could have the case tried anew, or even a third time, by a fresh 
" turn ” of three other judges, one of whom coulil he chosen 
by himself, and the other two by the judge thus selected. When 
two or three of the judgments thus given were conconlant, the c.ase 
was definitely acttletl. (Hence the clause; “ After a third definitive, 
sentence," so often found in the records of appeals in the pre- 
Reformation centuries.) In the later Middle Ages the volume of 
judicial business in the Rota was vert’ considerable, hut in later 
times it was notably reduced, as the Holy See had extended and 
encouraged the system of having cases tried "e.xtra-judicially” 
by judges delegate, acting by papal authority, but chosen by the 
litigants themselves, and adjudicating in their own country, as may 
be seen in numberless entries in the volumes of the Calendar of Pat>al 
Letters relating to Croat Hritain. 

Pius X. restored the Rota to its ancient prei'minence as the chief 
court of the Catholic Church. It has now a dean, and 10 instead of 
12 judges, but its procedure by " ttirns ” or successive sentences on 
appeal remains sutistantially unaltered. It is in this tribunal that 
appeals on matrimonial eases arc heard from all parts of the Catholic 
world, and amongst them such causes eMhres as that of Parkhurst 
and Reid, and Miss Anna Goidd and the Marquis Honi de Castel- 
lane, who, after strenuous efforts, have failed to obtain a verdict of 
nullity upon their marriages. A further appeal from the Rota now 
lies to the commission of judges in the AposloHea Segnatura, inso¬ 
much as the latter acts as a court of caitsation, and takes cognizance 
of defects of procedure. 

As the Catholic Church condemns the doctrine of divorce, in the 
sense that any marriage between Christians that has been validly 
contracted and consummated can he tlissolved by anything but the 
death of one of the parlies, the matrimonial cases justiciable in the 
Rota or the Segnatura are only those in which a plea is brought 
against validity of the marriage, and is put forward to prove that, 
for reasons good in Divine or Church law, the bond of matrimony 
never existed. A modern feature of the restored Rota is that con¬ 
densed rojiorts of the leading trials are published in the official 
Acta Aposlotkae Sedis, with a summary of the facts (Cimpendium 
Facti) and of the juridical principles involved {Compciuiium Juris). 

Reconstruction in England and lEn/cr.—The same policy of 
reconstruction was applied to the Catholic Church in England. 
At the restoration of the hierarchy in i8,so the whole of England 
was included in a single province, having its archiepiscopal see 
at Westminster. On Oct. 28 ign Pius X., after consultation 
with the English bishops, issued a constitution (Si qua est), 
in which, after reciting the distribution of sees made by his 
predecessors Gregory 1 . and Pius IX., he divided the Catholic 
Church in England and Wales into three itrovinces, with 
archiepiscopal sees at Westminster, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Westminster retained as suffrag.an sees the dioceses of North¬ 
ampton, Nottingham, Portsmouth and Southwark. To Bir¬ 
mingham were assigned Clifton, Plymouth and Shrewsbury and 
the two dioceses of Menevia and Newport which included 
Wales. To Liverpool were given the sees of Hexham, Leeds, 
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Middlesborough and Salford. The Archbishop of Westminster 
and his successors were declared to be perpetual presidents of 
the episcopate, with the right to wear their pallium, and to be 
preceded by their ccoss in any part of England and Wales, to 
preside at all meetings of the bishops, and to rejiresent them 
in any dealings with the civil Government of the country, 
having first consulted their suffragans and accepted the decision 
of the majority. A further development of this plan was effect¬ 
ed five years filter, when Benedict XV., by a Bull of Feb. 7 
igi6 (Cambria), erected Wales into a new and .separate province, 
transferred the see of Newjiort to Cardiff, and raised it to an 
archbishopric, with Menevia as its suffragan. 

The motive underlying this ehaiigc is best expressed in the open- 
jng clause of the Bull;—" Wales, by the Celtic origin of its people, 
its language, customs and traditions, is so different from the rest of 
England that it needs, even in its ecrlesiastiral order, to be taken 
ajiart from the other dioceses and to be given its own hierarchy." 
It has been pointed out that these words arc the recognition and ml- 
filment of a claim which was made by the canons of St. David's 
in the year 1145, when they petitioned Pojie Eugenius 111 . to make 
Wales a distinct ecclesiastical province and to grant the pallium to 
its archbishop. 

The. Church and Doctrine. —The action of the Church in 
matters of doctrine included chiefly the continuance of her 
conflict with “ modernism,” which had been condemned by 
Pius X. in his Encyclical (Pascendi) of Sept. 7 1007. This was 
followed up and reinforccrl by a Molu Proprio, addressed to the 
whole Church (Sacroruni Anlistitum) on Sejit. i igio. 

The Encyclical contained an elaborate exjtosition of the views 
put forward by the chief modernist writers, who for several years 
previously had carried on an active projtaganda, mainly amongst 
the priests and seminarists in France and Italy and, to a smaller 
e.xtent, in England and America. The ostensible object of the move¬ 
ment was to win rccognitioit for a restatement of religion and the 
Catholic f.aith in such a form that it might be made acceittablc to 
men holding the most uilvanced oitinions outside the Catholic 
Church. The attention of t he Pope was drawn to their utterances by 
several councils of bishops, and, after a full examination of their 
litemture, the Holy Sec arrived at the conclusion that, in pursuing 
their end, they h.ad essentially altered the meaning of the Catholic 
d<x'triiies which they jjrofessed to c.\))lain. Such concepts as " re¬ 
ligion," "faith," "revelation," "dogma,” "sacraments," "author¬ 
ity," "the Person of Christ," were set forth in a sense alien and 
contrary to that which is taught by the Catholic Church. Pius X. 
vigorously condemned the whole system as "a summary of all the 
heresies” and ordered rigorou.s measures to be taken to secure its 
elimination from the fold. 

The Molu Proprio of iglo empha.sized the decision of the Encyc¬ 
lical, ■and prcscrineil further steps for the exclusion of all modernist 
doi trines, requiring that holders of ccclesiastiial offices or dignities 
should take an oath and make a specific profession of faith for this 
purjxjse. 

In the course of the years that followed, the ‘‘modernist” 
movement, in view of this condemnation, practically ceased to 
trouble the peace of the Church. Of its three chief leaders. 
Father Tyrrell in England, the Abbfi Loi.sy in France, and the 
Abbiite Murri, who was the eximnent of its politiciil and social 
activities in Italy, the first died in igog, and was buried out¬ 
side the Church; the second, who had already abandoned his 
belief in the Godhead of Christ, w;is excommunirated; the third 
laid aside his priesthood iind shared the same fate. Some friends 
of the movement had entertained the hope that, on the death 
of Pius X. and the. accession of a new pojie, the reprobation 
of their views might in some degree be modified and “ the 
storm pass over,” but one of the first arts of Benedict XV., in 
his Encyclical ad Beatissimi, adflressed to the episcopate of 
the whole Catholic world, was to renew the condemnation of 
“modernism,” denouncing its “monstrous errors” as a “col¬ 
lection of all the heresies,” describing the movement in the 
words of Job (xxxi. 12) as “a fire that devoureth even to de¬ 
struction and rooteth up all things that sjming,” and warning 
the faithful not only against its teaching but against its spirit. 
The effect has been to indicate that if modernism has a future 
it must be one that will be outside the Catholic Church. 

The Church and the Social Question. —In relation to socialism 
and the economic questions which ari.se out of the contending 
claims of capital and labour, the main lines of direction to 
Catholic thought and action h.ad been laid down in the Encyc- 
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Ucals of Leo Xlll. In these there were two chief points which 
entered into the Catholic position. The first was that man by 
nature has a right to possess private property, and that the 
right as natural and vested in the individual lies at the root 
of all social economy. The second is that the labourer has a 
right to a “ living wage,” and by this is distinctly meant a 
wage “ sufficient to enable him to maintain himself, his wife, 
and children in reasonable comfort ” and put by sufficient sav¬ 
ings “ to secure a small income.” The noteworthy feature 
of this second point is that the living wage is taken as the 
fundamental postidale rooted in reason and justice, and not as 
something left at the mercy of the open market and the physical 
law of supply and demand. Sweating and abuses of child and 
female labour arc condemned, and ownership, especially in 
land, by “ as many as possible of the humbler classes ” is 
commended and encouraged (Rcrum Novarum, De coiidilioiie 
opificum, May 15 iHgr). To this was added a ]>lea for shortening 
the hours of the labourer, especially in the mining industry,so that 
he might have sufficient leisure for his mental and rehgious 
development. These principles had been already set forth in 
more elaborate form by a Catholic society known as the Union 
of hriliourg, estahhshed for the study of social questions, and 
its annual reports and pai)ers had been st udied with interest and 
apjjroval by Leo XIII. 

In France the Encyclical exercised a notable influence on the 
direction of the lea<ling Catholic organi/.ations, the Jeunessc 
Cathohque Francaise and the Society of CathoUc Workmen 
founded by the Comte de Mun. It led to the formation of an 
imiiortant and popular organization known as the “ Sillon,” 
under the insiiiration and leadership of M. Marc Sangnier. 
It had for its object the defence of the rights and the betterment 
of the condition of the labouring population based on the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, tiircles for the study and 
diflusion of sound social princii)les were formed in all parts 
of France, tind met with the encouragement of several of the 
leading bishops, notably Mgr. Mignon, Archbishop of Albi. 
As its following increased, its organization assumed a national 
or extra-diocesan importance, and large numbers of men who 
were not Catholics or merely nominal Catholics were attracted 
to its membership. In this way, from the original stage in 
which its members were frankly Catholics, it came to be in 
great measure composed of those who were content to pledge 
themselves as “ not anti-Catholic.” In this, the “ Gros Sillon,” 
the aim was to unite the workmen of aU nations and all parties 
and all creeds in a movement of democratic jmogress. Its 
evolution of thought and teaching went to emphasize strongly 
not only the rights, but in many ways the autonomy of the 
individual, and, in the opinion of Cardinal Andrieu and several 
of the bishops, it had begun to verge into what seemed to be a 
species of modernism apphed to social economy, thus com¬ 
mitting the Church to what many deemed to be an ultra- 
democratic and, therefore, a party programme. In response to 
many and repeated complaints made in this sense to the Holy 
.See, I'ius X. in Aug. lyio finally addressed a letter to the 
1 ‘^reneh episcopate {IVoIkc chdKge AposloU(iuc) pointing out the 
aspects of the later .Sillonist movement which had departed from 
the lines hiid down by Leo XIII., and requiring that the asso¬ 
ciation should be brought back to its former CathoUc basis, 
and placed under diocesan direction. 

In Germany, some years before the issue of the papal Encyc¬ 
lical on labour in i8qt, Herr Windthorst, the leader of the 
Centrum, had founded the great organization of German 
CathoUcs known as the Volksvcrcin. It was followed in loio 
by the Congress of Christian Syndicates at Cologne which 
represented 360,000 workmen in Germany and 100,000 in 
Belgium and 100,000 in Italy. Associations for promoting the 
welfare of the labouring classes {ArbeUerwold) and CathoUc 
working-men’s unions {Arbeilervercinc) throughout Germany 
marked the growing interest and im]iortance of the labour 
movement. At the same time societies were instituted on an 
interiuitional basis for the study of social problems, and circles 
were formed to encourage the reading and discussion of popular 
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CathoUc social textbooks and literature. In eastern Germany, 
Cardinal Kopp, Prince Bishop of Breslau, on the occasion of his 
jubilee, was met by a vast concourse of CathoUc workmen, 
marshalled in their unions, to thank him for the work he had 
achieved for their organization. In the west Cardimil F'ischer, 
Archbishop of Cologne, had encouraged the same movement, 
albeit on more general lines. The unions in the east were of 
distinctively Catholic membership, while hi the west CathoUc 
workmen were often included in unions of a non-denominational 
kind. 1 'his difference of poUcy led to a considerable amount of 
discussion, and comi>arisons between what was known as the 
” Cologne influence ” and the “ Breslau influence ” were much 
in circulation amongst German Catholics. On the one hand 
it was thought that the membership of Catholics would exercise 
a moderating influence on non-denominalional associations. On 
the other it was felt that the strength and zeal of the Catholic 
unions would be best consulted by keeping them upon their 
own Unes. In iqiz this matter was laid before the Holy See, 
and Pius X. addressed a brief (Siiiguluri quadum) to Cardinal 
Kopp and the bishops of Germany in which he speaks in terms 
of the highest praise of the workmen’s unions, and then, dealing 
with the point in dispute, lay's it down that the Catholic unions 
arc to be encouraged, as fostering the spirit and development 
of the members in harmony with their religious convictions 
(as at Breslau). At the same time the a.ssciciation of Catholics 
in non-denominational unions (as at Cologne) is not to be 
condemned, provided that due precautions are taken to safe¬ 
guard their leaching by their enrolment as well in the Catholic 
societies. 

The Church and Cation Law .—Pius X., a few months after 
his accession to the papacy, look in hatid the codification of the 
Canon Law, a work of monumental importance to the Church, 
but one so diflicult that many had deemed it to be impossible. 

'riic ordinary .soiirces of Canon Law arc the canons of Church 
councils and the decrees of the popes, and during the ages these had 
accumulated to such an extent that their assortincnt became a task 
which would require many minds and many years to accomplish 
(jir .S.iga). In 1151 Gratiun, the monk of Bologna, had gathered 
together in his Dccretum (which was not official) many of the or¬ 
dinances of the Church, doing for her law something of the name ser¬ 
vice that Peter Lombard had done for her theology. Other collec¬ 
tions of canons followed by Balbo, C lilbert, Allain, Bernard the Great, 
Innocent 111 . and llonorius Ill., and these materials served as the 
base of the great work of Gregory IX. in 1234, known as the five 
Ixioks of Decretals. To it were added the Decretals of Boniface 
VIII. (the Sexlus) and of Clement V. (ClemctiUnrs) and of John 
XXII. (the Extravagantes), and these, with later enaclincnts, formed 
the Corpus Juris, w’hich throughout the Middle Ages and to our own 
time has been the standard groundwork of the voluminous treatises 
and textliooks of Canon Law in the Catholic Church. 

The Council of Trent in the i6th century, and the Council 
of the Vatican in the lyth, had urged the need of bringing 
codification of the Canon Law up to date, and several collec¬ 
tions had been attempted by individual authors like Mgr. 
Martinucci and M. Wolf von Clanwell, but all of these had 
fallen short of what was required. On March 19 1904 Pius X. 
issued a Motu Proprio authorizing the inception of this difficult 
undertaking—“ urdwww sane ntunits ”—and entrusting it to a 
commission of which the president was to be the Pope himself. 
The commission consisted of 16 cardinals, with 17 consultors. 

Before the completion of the work the consultors numbered nearly 
80. and were cho.sen as distinguished canonists or theologians from 
the various nations. A few days after the publication of the Motu 
Proprio, Cardinal Merry del Val. the Secretary of State, addressed 
a letter to the Calliulic bishops in all parts of the world, explaining 
the nature of the enterprise, asking their coi'iperation by suggesting 
new points of reform or legislation, and requesting them to consult 
those in their dicx-eses w'ho might have expert knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, or even to send them to Rome to help in the project. As a 
result voluminous coniiminications were received from all parts of 
the Church, in the shaix? of suggestions or practical recommenda¬ 
tions. These were duly sifted, arranged and discussed, and as far as 
possible adopted, and proofs and revises were transmitted to thehr 
proponents, in this way, at the cost of much labour and time, the 
whole episcopate throughout the world was consulted no less than 
three times over ,vb to the matter and form of the forthcoming volume. 

Its main characteristic was that, unlike the Corpus Juris, it would 
be not a series of collections of canons under various pontificates and 
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prcconized in Papal Conaistory, and render to it un arcount of their 
•tewardahip, in the same way as the bishops of Italy, France, 
Austria, Spain or other parts of the world where the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation is Catholic. 

This historic measure is based on the recognition of the progress 
of the Church in the countries mentioned. It is reckoned that there 
are now some 12,000,000 of Catholics in the Hritish Empire. There arc 
17,000,000 in the United States and 5,000,000 in the Philippines, 
making 22,000,000 under the Stars anti Stripes and, in round num¬ 
bers, about 34.,ooo,ooo of the English-speaking world. This total 
forms more than a ninth part of the whole Catholic Church. 

Restoration of the Rota. —Another important feature of the 
same constitution completed by the brief has been the restora¬ 
tion of the well-known Court of the Rota. All who have engaged 
in the study of mediaeval history are familiar with this famous 
tribunal which was for centuries the supreme court of eccle¬ 
siastical appeal for the universal Church. It was this court 
that in final instance adjudged those ca.sos of appeal to Rome 
which are found in such numbers in the records of every Catholic 
country, e.spccially during the Middle and later Middle Ages. 
Such cases cast a vivid light on the state and working of the 
mediaeval Church, and students of Church histoiy of the school 
of Maitland, Othenthal or Dr. SagmilUer have found how neces¬ 
sary for a true un<ler3tanding of them is the knowledge of the 
methods and procedure of the Rota and the Chancery. 

The Rota consisted of a dean and 12 judges, or auditors fusually 
chosen from the various nationalities), with a large attendant hotly 
of advocates anti notaries. Each ease was heartl by a panel or " turn " 
of three judges. If a litigant was dissatisfied with the decision he 
could have the case tried anew, or even a third time, by a fresh 
" turn ” of three other judges, one of whom coulil he chosen 
by himself, and the other two by the judge thus selected. When 
two or three of the judgments thus given were conconlant, the c.ase 
was definitely acttletl. (Hence the clause; “ After a third definitive, 
sentence," so often found in the records of appeals in the pre- 
Reformation centuries.) In the later Middle Ages the volume of 
judicial business in the Rota was vert’ considerable, hut in later 
times it was notably reduced, as the Holy See had extended and 
encouraged the system of having cases tried "e.xtra-judicially” 
by judges delegate, acting by papal authority, but chosen by the 
litigants themselves, and adjudicating in their own country, as may 
be seen in numberless entries in the volumes of the Calendar of Pat>al 
Letters relating to Croat Hritain. 

Pius X. restored the Rota to its ancient prei'minence as the chief 
court of the Catholic Church. It has now a dean, and 10 instead of 
12 judges, but its procedure by " ttirns ” or successive sentences on 
appeal remains sutistantially unaltered. It is in this tribunal that 
appeals on matrimonial eases arc heard from all parts of the Catholic 
world, and amongst them such causes eMhres as that of Parkhurst 
and Reid, and Miss Anna Goidd and the Marquis Honi de Castel- 
lane, who, after strenuous efforts, have failed to obtain a verdict of 
nullity upon their marriages. A further appeal from the Rota now 
lies to the commission of judges in the AposloHea Segnatura, inso¬ 
much as the latter acts as a court of caitsation, and takes cognizance 
of defects of procedure. 

As the Catholic Church condemns the doctrine of divorce, in the 
sense that any marriage between Christians that has been validly 
contracted and consummated can he tlissolved by anything but the 
death of one of the parlies, the matrimonial cases justiciable in the 
Rota or the Segnatura are only those in which a plea is brought 
against validity of the marriage, and is put forward to prove that, 
for reasons good in Divine or Church law, the bond of matrimony 
never existed. A modern feature of the restored Rota is that con¬ 
densed rojiorts of the leading trials are published in the official 
Acta Aposlotkae Sedis, with a summary of the facts (Cimpendium 
Facti) and of the juridical principles involved {Compciuiium Juris). 

Reconstruction in England and lEn/cr.—The same policy of 
reconstruction was applied to the Catholic Church in England. 
At the restoration of the hierarchy in i8,so the whole of England 
was included in a single province, having its archiepiscopal see 
at Westminster. On Oct. 28 ign Pius X., after consultation 
with the English bishops, issued a constitution (Si qua est), 
in which, after reciting the distribution of sees made by his 
predecessors Gregory 1 . and Pius IX., he divided the Catholic 
Church in England and Wales into three itrovinces, with 
archiepiscopal sees at Westminster, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Westminster retained as suffrag.an sees the dioceses of North¬ 
ampton, Nottingham, Portsmouth and Southwark. To Bir¬ 
mingham were assigned Clifton, Plymouth and Shrewsbury and 
the two dioceses of Menevia and Newport which included 
Wales. To Liverpool were given the sees of Hexham, Leeds, 
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Middlesborough and Salford. The Archbishop of Westminster 
and his successors were declared to be perpetual presidents of 
the episcopate, with the right to wear their pallium, and to be 
preceded by their ccoss in any part of England and Wales, to 
preside at all meetings of the bishops, and to rejiresent them 
in any dealings with the civil Government of the country, 
having first consulted their suffragans and accepted the decision 
of the majority. A further development of this plan was effect¬ 
ed five years filter, when Benedict XV., by a Bull of Feb. 7 
igi6 (Cambria), erected Wales into a new and .separate province, 
transferred the see of Newjiort to Cardiff, and raised it to an 
archbishopric, with Menevia as its suffragan. 

The motive underlying this ehaiigc is best expressed in the open- 
jng clause of the Bull;—" Wales, by the Celtic origin of its people, 
its language, customs and traditions, is so different from the rest of 
England that it needs, even in its ecrlesiastiral order, to be taken 
ajiart from the other dioceses and to be given its own hierarchy." 
It has been pointed out that these words arc the recognition and ml- 
filment of a claim which was made by the canons of St. David's 
in the year 1145, when they petitioned Pojie Eugenius 111 . to make 
Wales a distinct ecclesiastical province and to grant the pallium to 
its archbishop. 

The. Church and Doctrine. —The action of the Church in 
matters of doctrine included chiefly the continuance of her 
conflict with “ modernism,” which had been condemned by 
Pius X. in his Encyclical (Pascendi) of Sept. 7 1007. This was 
followed up and reinforccrl by a Molu Proprio, addressed to the 
whole Church (Sacroruni Anlistitum) on Sejit. i igio. 

The Encyclical contained an elaborate exjtosition of the views 
put forward by the chief modernist writers, who for several years 
previously had carried on an active projtaganda, mainly amongst 
the priests and seminarists in France and Italy and, to a smaller 
e.xtent, in England and America. The ostensible object of the move¬ 
ment was to win rccognitioit for a restatement of religion and the 
Catholic f.aith in such a form that it might be made acceittablc to 
men holding the most uilvanced oitinions outside the Catholic 
Church. The attention of t he Pope was drawn to their utterances by 
several councils of bishops, and, after a full examination of their 
litemture, the Holy Sec arrived at the conclusion that, in pursuing 
their end, they h.ad essentially altered the meaning of the Catholic 
d<x'triiies which they jjrofessed to c.\))lain. Such concepts as " re¬ 
ligion," "faith," "revelation," "dogma,” "sacraments," "author¬ 
ity," "the Person of Christ," were set forth in a sense alien and 
contrary to that which is taught by the Catholic Church. Pius X. 
vigorously condemned the whole system as "a summary of all the 
heresies” and ordered rigorou.s measures to be taken to secure its 
elimination from the fold. 

The Molu Proprio of iglo empha.sized the decision of the Encyc¬ 
lical, ■and prcscrineil further steps for the exclusion of all modernist 
doi trines, requiring that holders of ccclesiastiial offices or dignities 
should take an oath and make a specific profession of faith for this 
purjxjse. 

In the course of the years that followed, the ‘‘modernist” 
movement, in view of this condemnation, practically ceased to 
trouble the peace of the Church. Of its three chief leaders. 
Father Tyrrell in England, the Abbfi Loi.sy in France, and the 
Abbiite Murri, who was the eximnent of its politiciil and social 
activities in Italy, the first died in igog, and was buried out¬ 
side the Church; the second, who had already abandoned his 
belief in the Godhead of Christ, w;is excommunirated; the third 
laid aside his priesthood iind shared the same fate. Some friends 
of the movement had entertained the hope that, on the death 
of Pius X. and the. accession of a new pojie, the reprobation 
of their views might in some degree be modified and “ the 
storm pass over,” but one of the first arts of Benedict XV., in 
his Encyclical ad Beatissimi, adflressed to the episcopate of 
the whole Catholic world, was to renew the condemnation of 
“modernism,” denouncing its “monstrous errors” as a “col¬ 
lection of all the heresies,” describing the movement in the 
words of Job (xxxi. 12) as “a fire that devoureth even to de¬ 
struction and rooteth up all things that sjming,” and warning 
the faithful not only against its teaching but against its spirit. 
The effect has been to indicate that if modernism has a future 
it must be one that will be outside the Catholic Church. 

The Church and the Social Question. —In relation to socialism 
and the economic questions which ari.se out of the contending 
claims of capital and labour, the main lines of direction to 
Catholic thought and action h.ad been laid down in the Encyc- 
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the rulers of nations to adjust their quarrels “hy reason and by 
ronscience and by generous goodwill.” On July 28 of the same 
year he made a similar ai)peal to the statesmen of the com¬ 
batant nations. This method of public exhortation was the 
only means left to the Holy Sec to advocate peace, as a secret 
treaty (I.ondon, April 26 loi.s) had been signed by Great 
Britain, Trance, Russia and Italy, by which these Powers 
consented to the request of Italy that no represcntiitivc of the 
Holy See shoultl be allowed to take diplomatic action towards 
the conclu.sion of iieace, or the settlement of questions arising 
from the war (Art. 26). 

In the consi.story of Dec. 4 1015, and again on Dec. 24, 
Pope Benedict renewed his condemnation of the spirit of hatred 
engendered by the war and his protest against the cruel persecu¬ 
tion of the Armenian people. He regretted that his appeal for 
peace to the belligerents, although received with all reverence, 
had failed to secure its object. On Feb. 0 101 b the Pope rc- 
ecived an address representing three millions of Jews in the 
United States, and exi)re.s.sed his sincere desire that in all 
matters they should be treated with fairness and equity. In 
the consistory of Dec. 4 1016 the Pope spoke of the iniquities 
and cruelties of the war by sea and by land, by deportations 
of civilians, and air raids on 0|)en towns, and said: “ We brand 
once more with our reprobation all the atrocities committed 
in this war, wheresoever they have taken jjlacc, and by whom- 
.soever they have been perpetrated.” In resi)onae to a petition 
from the cardinals. Benedict XV. once more ajipealcd to the 
rulers and pcoi)le3 of the combatant countries to foster the spirit 
of goodwill, by which alone peace could be restored. 

In .\ug. at a time when the .struggle appeared to many 
to have rcacheil a hopeless impasse, he went further and ad- 
dre.sscd a dii)lomalie note to the belligerents, suggesting the 
outlines on which til least preliminary conditions of peace 
might be considered. These were that there should be reciprocal 
condonalion as to the costs of war; that Germany should 
evacuate Belgium and guarantee its complete indei)endencc in 
the future, and also evacuiite all French territory and possibly 
receive in return her lost colonies; that all disputed territory 
b<'tween Germany and France (.■Msace and Lorraine) and 
between Au.stria and Italy (the 1 'rentino and Trieste) should be 
arranged by mutual consideration and coi\ciliation. The argu¬ 
ment of the note was that, whatever loss either side might suffer 
Ity such an arrangement, it would be immeasurably less than that 
involved in the sacrifice of life and treasure by the continuance 
of the war. Respectful replies were made to this note by Bel¬ 
gium, the United .States, Japan, Germany, Austria and Turkey 
in writing. England answered orally by her envoy at the 
Vatican; and I'cance, who had no representative there, is said 
to have tacitly or privately adhered to the British res)Kmsc. 
.'Ml appreciated the good intentions of the Po[ie as a peace¬ 
maker, but the hour for overt ures had not yet come. One result 
of the note was that the British Government desired to be in¬ 
formed more definitely as to the intentions of Germany in 
regard to Belgium. The jiapal nuncio at Munich thereupon 
a.sked the German Chancellor Michaelis, and obtained precise 
information on the point, and Cardinal Gasparri transmitted 
to the British authorities the replies of the German and Austrian 
Governments, and olTered, in case that the answer given should 
seem to furnish to the Entente Bowers a basis of mediation, to 
obtain any fuller information that they might desire. The 
Allies apparently found that no sufficient basis existed, and the 
matter proceeded no further, but at the end of 1017, and previous 
to the great offensive of the German army, the I’ope once 
more addressed to the Central Bowers a strong entreaty to 
desist from methods of warfare which are contrary to inter¬ 
national law. Gn May 22 ic)t8 he wrote to Cardinal Ferrari of 
Milan a letter explaining and justifying the attitude of the 
Holy Sec during the war, and replying to the manifold ways in 
which it had been misjudged or misrepresented. 

The action of the Bo|ie in regard to tho.se who suffered by the 
war was first of all directed to making provision for the spiritual 
welfare of the armies engageil. In concert with the episcopate of 
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the belligerent nations and the military authorities, the Holy See 
caused to be organised the body of chaplains who were to accompany 
the troops, and invested them with the fullest powers for the dis¬ 
charge of their mini.stry. In most rases an tpiscopus casireiisis, 
or field bishop, was api>ointed to preside over the chaplains of each 
country. Societies were formed for the cciiiipment of the chaplains, 
and more than io,ocx) [wrtable altars with con.secrated altar-stones 
for the celebration of Mass were jilaced at their disposal. Brayers 
and Mas.scs for the fallen were offered throughout Catholic 
Christendom. 

As early us Dec. 1914 the Bope established in the Vatican an 
information office with a view to enable the relatives of prisouers- 
of-war to ascertain their address. In Oct. of the same year the Po|x: 
wrote to Carrlinal Hartmann of Cologne to urge him to use all his 
influence to secure better treatment for the |)risoncrs in Germany. 
He wrote also to the bishops of places where prisoners were intemw 
to see that prie.sts speaking their language should visit them, en¬ 
courage them to write to their families, and if need be defray the 
postage. In Sept. the Boj)C obtained from Germany the s\n)- 
pre.s.sion of the camp for air-raid reprisals at Netienkirclicn. At the 
same time he obtained an assurance from all the Powers that prisoners- 
of-war should not be forced to work on Sundays. He sent in 1917 
a special delegate to visit the prisoners in Germany, charged to see, 
if jxissible, the prisoners alone, and to report to the Holy Sec on 
their tre.itment. At Easter 1916 the Bone sent presents to be dis¬ 
tributed to the English prisoners in Turkey. In May 1916 he ob¬ 
tained the transfer of a number of English prisoners from Germany 
to the hospitals of Switzerland, and received the cordial thanks of 
the British Government and a letter of th.inks from the prisoners 
themselves. He jiroeured in 191B the liberation of Dr. Bcland, 
former Canadian minister, who had been for four years a prisoner 
in Germany. He also charged his nuncio at Vienna to find homes 
in the country for the children suffering from want of food. 

In 1916 a commission of Austrian priests made inquiries into the 
atrocities perpetrated in Belgium and drew up a report damaging to 
the Germans. The Archbishop of Vienna courageously read the 
report publicly from the pulpit, whereupon the Austrian (iovern- 
ment, at the instigation of its ally, wrote to the Pope asking that the 
archbishoi) should be made to resign. The Pope categorically re¬ 
fused. He received in the following year a letter of thanks from 
King All)crt for the help and sympathy given to Belgium through¬ 
out the war. The Holy See had sent ioo,0(X) francs for the starving 
children in Vienna, and 50,1x10 francs for the children and prisoners 
in Belgium, and a larger sum to be dislribiitcd to the sufferers in 
the (Icvastatetl regions in Kranre. At the same time, he received 
the thanks of the Belgian Government for obtaining the reprieve 
of more than 50 persons who had been rondemned to death by the. 
Germans. He was able at the same time to procure tnnii the Ger¬ 
man hea<l<|uartcrs the liberation of a large number of French pris¬ 
oners and the repatriation of civilians from the northern districts of 
France. His intervention was equally surcessful in obtaining from 
the Austrian Government the release of a considerable bttriy of 
Italian prisoners-of-war. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Armistice the Holy 
See communicated with the several Powers ami urged the speedy 
liberation of the prisoners that remained in their hands. In 
Aug. 1918 the Poiie, in response to a petition from 200,000 war 
widows in France, eclebraled Mass for their husbands, in the 
presence of a large pilgrimage from their number sent to Rome 
for the occasion. The fund which Benedict XV. organized 
throughout the Church in behalf of the starving children in the 
countries ruined by the war had early in 1921 reached the sum 
of more than 11,000,000 lire (then aliout £160,000). 

Amongst the chief authorities on wliich the above article is 
b.vseil are the official reports of the Holj' Sec, the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, the Aiittwiirr Povtifiral of Mgr. Battandier, and the inlumes 
of \\u; Documentation CatlioUijue. (J. Mo.’J 

III. The Free CntiKCHES 

Doctrinal .—The disquietude caused among the Free Churches 
in Great Britain by the “ New 'I'heology ” movement (11)07) 
had no long life or lasting effect. At the Congregational Union 
meeting in Nottingham in Oct. iQii, Principal Forsyth and Rev. 
R, J. Campbell, who had figured most iirominently in the con¬ 
troversy, appeared on the same platform. In iqi6 Mr. Camp¬ 
bell was ordained into the ministry of the Anglican Church, and 
withdrew his bixik from pultlication. The attacks on tlic histor¬ 
icity of Jesus, put forward by A. Drews in Germany and J. M. 
Robertson in England, were met with thoroughness and skill, 
especially by Dr. Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester College, 
Oxford. The question of miracles, brought into prominence 
by the Rev. J. M. Thompson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, led 
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to some discussions, but neither it nor Dr. Schafer's utterances ; 
on the origin of life (British Association, Dundee 1012) stirred 
the waters to any extent. The general position of biblical 
scholarship is well illustrated by J’eake's Commentary on the 
Bible, to which not only Free Churchmen but several Anglicans 
contributed. Dr. Buchanan Cray has (continuing the work of 
Dr. Driver) provided a monumental commentary on Job. Per¬ 
haps the outstanding work on theology is Dr. R. S. Franks’ 
History oj the Doctrine of the Work of Christ (igiH). Popular 
clamour during the war against (lerman the<ilogiral works had 
no echo among scholars. The younger men were becoming busily 
Concerned with the application of the (lospel to the conditions 
of the po.st-war world;theiractivity isillustratc-din The Christian 
Revolution series and the publications of the Student Christian 
Movement. Two books by Dr. T. R. Glover, of Cambridge, 
7 'he Jesus of History and Jesus in the Experknee of Men, have 
had a wide circulation. 

There is no disposition among those churches that dispense 
with formal creeds to introduce anything of the kind, and where 
confessions are already in existence the tendency is to modify 
and adjust them, or to regard them as declaratory rather than 
binding. Thus the English Presbyterian Church has revised the 
statement of Church princi[)lcs made at the ordination of 
ministers, and the Firm of the questions put to the candidate, 
the aim being to lay more emphasis on the minister's message 
and le.ss on his theory. Similar steps were being taken in ty2t 
by the U.F. Church in Scotland. On the other hand, proposed 
unions of Methodists, Presbyterians and ('ongregationalists in 
the dominions involve the last-named denomintition in a 
confession or creed, or at least a statement of faith which in 
most cases would be accepted for the sake of union. The war 
gave rise to some discussion on prtiycrs for the dead, and it may 
be said generally that the old rigidity has given wtiy here to 
a more open-minded spirit. It is sufficient merely to mention 
other discussions raised by the war—providence, iialriotism, 
conscience, reprisals, eschatology—which found expression in 
books and still more in pamphlets. 

Union and Federation. —Looking for a moment to the over¬ 
seas dominions, which in so many ways have developed their 
impact on the home land, far-reaching movements had conic by 
I02T into operation. 'J'he Baptists, indeed, stoutly maintained 
their distinctive witness, and were disinclined toward schemes of 
amalgamiition. But both in Austridiii and (’anada Pre.sbytcrians, 
Methodists and C<mgrcgationalists were steadily approximating. 
The first-named Church, not so unanimous as the others, did not 
give a sufficiently decisive vote in Australia in the autumn of 
1020, but negotiations, accomi>anicd by a large measure of 
cooperation, still continued. In Canada also the Presbyterians 
had been the most cautious, but in June 1021, by a majority of 
alaiut 400 to too, they agreed to union with the other two 
bodies. In New Zealand Congregationalists were being absorbed 
into the Presbyterian Church. In the mission fields, especially 
in South India and to some extent in China, the movement 
was much more successful, and Included Episcopalians. In East 
Africa the Rikuyu controversy (in which the Bishop of Zanzibar 
dissociated himself from his brethren of Mombasa and Uganda 
for their fellowship with non-Eiiiscopal missionaries in an 
attempt at union in face of Moslem aggression) created some 
unpleasantness, but a modus operondi was found. In Great 
Britain, apart from Scotland, it c.annot be said that any new 
organie union was in 1021 aetually in sight. For some years 
past the three next Methodist connexions (Wesleyan, Primitive 
and United) had been exploring avenues to union. Among the 
difficulties were the proportion of lay to clcrieal representation 
in Gouferenee, and the rehitivc ifliority of representative and 
pastoral sessions. Some WesleyaW^leadcrs felt that the con¬ 
templated union might prejudiee'^the case for the larger union. 
It seemed possible that Primitives and Methodists might come 
together apart from Weslcyans, hut probable that patient con¬ 
tinuance would secure the triple bond. 

Meanwhile the overlapidng of Free Churches in smaller towns 
and villages made for weal'ness, tuid caused concern to the 
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leaders of the different denominations; and it was with the design 
t)f securing closer coiipcration that Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, when 
president of the National Free Church Council at Bradford, 
1016, propounded a scheme for federating the Evangelical Free 
Churches of England, which was afterwards accomplished. The 
federation differed from the National F.C. Council in Ihiit its 
executive members were apiwinted by the conferences or 
assemblies of the different communions, and its aims and 
objects were siJecifically moral and spiritual. Alongside this 
there was increa.sing codperation in the mission field, in social 
service and in the training of ministers, especially in the theo¬ 
logical facultic-s at London and Manchester. One of the most 
impressive demonstrations of the h'ree Church unity was the 
thanksgiving service after the Armistice, in the Albert Hall, 
London, at which the King and Queen were present. 

Relations with the Anglican Church. —In spite of some tension 
caused by the question of Welsh disestablishment and the com¬ 
memoration in IQ12 of the ejectment of ibb2, there was between 
joio and 1020 a decided growth of sympathetic and amicable 
feeling between the Anglican and the h reit Churches and no small 
amount of cooperation. Briti.sh Nonconformists still believed 
that they were entitled to more real recognition at State fes¬ 
tivals, and valued the fellowship exemplified at the installation 
of the Prince of Wahs at Carnarvon in July ton. In the 
academic world, churchmen of all denominations worked 
together in harmony iind lull trust on the theological botirds of 
the newer universities; and the removal of the restrictions on 
divinity degrees at Oxford, Cambridge and Durham was 
warmly ai>preciated. The placing of a Bitnyan memorial window 
in Wc-stminster Abbey, anil its joint dedication by the Dean 
and representatives of the Free Churches, was a happy sign of 
the time. During the war, chaplains of both sides learned to 
appreciate each other and worked happily together, tind the same 
stress did much to bridge the chasms at home. United services 
of intercession and thanksgiving were frequent, and created a 
new sense of fellowship. 'I’hc action of the Bishoi> of Hereford 
(Percival) in inviting Nonconformists to a coronation commun¬ 
ion service in the cathedral in iijii was in advance of common 
Anglican sentiment, but the fact that Dr. Jowett preached in 
Durham cathedral in 1020 (at the invitation of the bishop. Dr. 
Moulc), and Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, in Westminster 
chaiH-l in 1021 was significant. 'J'he Lambeth proposals indeed 
rather deprecated any such pulpit exchanges, though it might 
seem, as llr, Wallace Williamson intimated to the Archbi.shop 
of Canterbury at the Church of Scotland Assembly in May 
1021, in the light of Scottish experience, that they pave the 
way to union more surely than theoretical discussions. 

The Lambeth proposals were discussed in nearly all the 
“ supreme courts ” of the Free Churches and by the h'ederation 
of Frei- Churches, and received sympathetic and friendly con¬ 
sideration. Free Churchmen were not slow to indicate certain 
ambiguities of utterance in the proposids and to assert the 
impossibility of .accepting rcordination. But in J021 they were 
coming to see that the Lambeth projaisals were not an ultimatum 
so much as an appeal to “ come and reason together.” Il 
was p<issiblc that along the line of this idea of ‘‘ extended com¬ 
mission ” the difficult question of rcordination might be avoided. 
Il was great gain that the proposals did not contemplate the 
absoriJlion of non Episcopal communions in the Episcopal fold, 
but the Anglican leaders had hardly yet made thtil detailed 
study of the history and principles and genius of nonconforming 
Churches I hat seemed essential to any realization of their sug¬ 
gestions. Many Nonconformists would require a readjustment 
of the relations of the Anglican Church to the State, and many 
more looked askance at any proposal involving relationship with 
the Roman tir Greek Churches. Meanwhile there were abun¬ 
dant opportunities for united service which did not entail the 
least abandonment of conviction and principle on either side, 
in the mission field, in theologiriil study and in social service, 
there was already manifest in 1021 a degria: of coojicration and 
fellowship which wtis full of promise for the consummation of a 
unity that need not be confounded with uniformity. 
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The World Conference on Faith and Order, propounded 
by American Episcopalians, and temporarily frustrated by the 
war, was sympathetically considered by Free Churchmen. A 
preliminary meeting held at Geneva in Aug. igao attracted 
ISO delegates from 40 countries. A continuation committee of 
55 members was appointed. 

Modifications of the Independent Position. —^In the Baptist 
and Congregationalist denominations the decade 1910-ao was 
perhaps the most important in their history. Great movements 
in thought and action transformed both the polity and the 
position of these communions. The movement in thought may 
be summed up by saying that they had come gradually to realize 
that Independency, pure and simple, as it was understood and 
practised in earlier days, was no longer sufficient to meet the 
conditions of modern religious life. And the main movement 
of iK>lity was in line with that of the world as a whole in sub¬ 
stituting the ideal of interdependence for that of independence. 

This movement of thought found expression in two or three 
main directions. In the first place it was generally recognized by 
iqzi that the training, the appointment and the proper suptxjrt 
of the minister was not the concern of the individual church 
only but of the whole denomination. This recognition led to the 
raising of sustentation funds of £250,000 in each case. The 
object of the funds was primarily to secure to every accredited 
minister a minimum stipend adequate for his support, but 
inevitably the scheme could not stop there. If the denomination 
accepted responsibility for the support of the minister, if followed 
logically that it must have some voice in his training and appoint¬ 
ment. Not much had yet been done up to tqai towards a 
reform of the college system, though a beginning was made by 
the creation of a united collegiate board in each denomination 
and further advance was inevitable in this direction. But in 
the matter of ministerial appointments the .scheme introduced 
radical changes into the old Independency. It combinetl pro¬ 
vision both for sustentation and settlement. Churches were 
still left free to call anyone they chose as their ministers, but 
grants from the sustentation fund were conditional on their 
choice being approved by the executive committee of the fund. 

Another important provision of the Baptist scbenic was 
that all appointments to the pastorate of aided churches should 
be for a definite term of five yi'ars, and then should automat¬ 
ically cease unless renewed by the ex|)rcs.s invitation of the 
church, with the consent of the executive committee. 

With the introduction of these changes it speedily became 
clear that the rc.sponsibility of the denomination for the ministry 
could not end even here. If all pastorates were to end auto¬ 
matically after five years, there must be some central organiza¬ 
tion, like the symxls of the Connexional Churches, to secure 
other pastorates for the ministers thus out of charge, and to 
maintain them during the time they were out of office. Accord¬ 
ingly the system of general superintendents was introduced. 
The country was <lividcd into 10 areas, with a general superin¬ 
tendent in charge of each, whose duty it was to visit the churches, 
to advise them in their perplexities, and, in concert with the 
other superintendents and the executive committee, to arrange 
for the resettlement of ministers at the expiration of the term 
of their pastorates. This part of the scheme, which introduced 
ihe most imiwrtant change into the older Independency, was 
an unqualified succe.ss. While still leaving the churches full 
liberty in the management of their own affairs, it completely 
solved the problem of ministerial settlements which was one 
of the most serious questions in earlier days. 

The Congregationalists had in 1021 not yet gone so far as the 
Baptists, who in their general secretary. Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, 
had an ecclesiastical statesman of rare gifts. They did not subject 
the aided pastorates to a five years’ term, but they divided the 
country into nine similar provinces with a moderator in charge 
of each, whose functions and duties practically coincide with 
those of the Baptist superintendents. This scheme was only 
launched in Nov. 10 rq, but hud already justified itself by iq 2 i . 

The World IFflr.—The h'ree Churches of Great Britain bore 
their full share in service during the World War. In earlier 
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days Presbyterians (through the Church of Scotland) and Wes- 
leyans alone had any army chaplains or army work. But when 
the men of the Free Churches entered the British forces by 
myriads, provision had to be made to meet their spiritual 
needs. Under the leadership of Dr. Shakespeare a United Navy 
and Army Board was formed by the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Primitive Methodists and United Methodists, to appoint 
chaplains to the members of thc.se four denominations. No 
fewer than 320 chaplains served with the forces in the home 
camps and all theatres of war, many of whom were awarded 
high distinctions. After demobilization the board remained, 
and was in 1021 represented by five permanent chaplains. 

With the great incrirasc in the cost of living the lower stipends 
of ministers in all denominations became quite inadequate. 
Local effort was often unequal to the task of rectifying this, and 
denominational machinery had to come to the rescue. The fall 
in foreign exchanges due to the high price of silver in iQio-20 
put a heavy burden on the missionary societies and led to much 
hardship in the foreign fields. Generally speaking the situation 
was met with courage and zeal. 'I'hc Baptists, e.g. in six months 
in ig20 raised a new fund of £270,000, of which half was for Ihe 
relief of the missionary society and half for increasing the 
minimum stipends of the home ministry. The Congregationalists 
were in 1021 promoting a fund of £500,000 for similar pur¬ 
poses, and especially for a superannuation scheme. Methodists 
and Presbyteriiins were similarly diligent. With the fall in 
the price of silver the foreign aspect was improved. 

The war brought other difficulties. The revelations made in 
the survey published under the title of The Army and Rrtiaion, 
as to the relative ignorance in spiritind matters of men of all 
denominations, caused much heart-searching. In church circles, 
as in other departments of the nation’s life, there were disap¬ 
pointment and disillusion. Neither war nor peace had brought 
the millennium. The churches were not filled. The theological 
colleges, depleted and generally closed during the years of war, 
were by no means filled again afterwards. For some years there 
had been no adequate output of ministers, and the outlook 
was not bright in 1021. 

The Society of Friends, with its particular peace testimony, 
met the situation of war in its own way. While many of its 
young men suffered as conscientious objectors, others embraced 
dangerous non-combatant service stn'h as mine-sweeping; 
many more were engaged in Red Gross work, and the Society 
as a whole did invalutiblc work in repairing waste places, assisting 
in the restoration of villages and lands, and in combating disease 
and famine in Allied and (since the war) in enemy countries alike. 

One curious effect of the war was that Nonconformists became 
much more familiar with liturgical forms of service. The many 
united services of intercession and thanksgiving were responsible 
for this, and it was significant to note the number of new manuals 
issued, containing systems of common prayer and praise. 
Prcsl)ytcrian.s, Congregationalists and Methodists alike were 
drawn into this movement. The elasticity of the Free Churches 
was well illustrated by the ministry of Dr. Orchard at the 
King’s Weigh House chapel, London, where a full-blown liturgy 
was in use long before 1921 and a high sacramentarian practice 
followed. Dr. Orchard was also the leader in what is known 
as the Free Catholic movement. 

Other Denominational Adhitics. —Two great ecumenical con¬ 
ferences were held in igii, both in America. The Baptists met 
at Philadelphia; one of the most striking features of the gathering 
was the presence of a group of ministers from Russia and S.E. 
Europe, where the Baptist cause was making phenomenal head¬ 
way. The war played havoc with this progress, but afterwards 
there were indications once more of reconstruction and growth. 
The same may be said of the Presbyterians of Hungary and 
Transylvania, who suffered additionally by the unsympathetic 
action of Rumanian officials. Methodists of all shades met at 
Toronto in igii. The war prevented these international 
gatherings for some years, but Congregationalists held their 
Fourth International Council at Boston in 1920, and Presby¬ 
terians met in Pittsburg in Sept. 1921. Another noteworthy 
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Methodist event was the opening of the new Wesleyan Church 
House in Westminster (Oct. IQI2), as the headquarters and focus 
of ihe multiple organization of the Connexion. It is an outcome 
of the million-guinea fund raised at the beginning of the cenluiy 
and is a monument of the unwearying care and ability of Sir 
Robert Perks. The Wesleyans in igzi also established a theo¬ 
logical college at Cambridge. 

In 1912 the Congregationalists, and to a less extent the 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Unitarians, celebrated the 2So*^h 
anniversary of the Act of Uniformity and the consequent ejec¬ 
tion of 2,000 ministers (16O2). Here and there the occasion was 
used somewhat aggressively ttgainst the Anglican Church, but 
on the whole attention was drawn to the positive lessons of the 
ejectment, fidelity to con.science, and the rltiwn of the modem 
idea of a free Church in a free State. In 1920 the tercentenary 
of the Pilgrim Fathers was widely celebrated in Fngland, Hol¬ 
land and America. 

In this connexion may be mentioned a notirble crop of sound 
historical research in which most of the I'ree Churches have 
taken ptirt, and which contrasts favourably with the com¬ 
paratively uninformed productions of past generations. For 
Elizabethan Puritanism and .Seiiaratism we have the work of 
Mr. Chamidin Burrago and Dr. Albert Peel, while Rev. W. 
Pierce has done mucli to clear up the Marprelatc mystery. Rev. 
Ives Cater that attaching to Robert Browne, and Rev. W. H. 
Burgess has investigated anew the story of John Smith, “the 
Se-Baptist,” and of John Robinson. \s regards the i7lh 
century, the Rev. B. Nightingale has pointed the way to a very 
necessary revision of Calamy’s story of the ejected ministers, 
and brought to light many facts respeiting Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and Prof. Lyon Turner has made a sirecial study 
of the indulgences granted in 1672. Prof. Alex. Gordon is another 
diligent worker in this field. Mr. W. C. Braithwaitc has written 
a standard history of early Quakerism in England, and Dr. 
Rufus Jones has performed a similar service for America. Rev. 
H. W. Clark has produced a comprehensive history of Non¬ 
conformity in two volumes. Dr. Rendel Harris has been inde¬ 
fatigable in his researches into the history of the “ Mayflower,” 
that carried the Pilgrims to New England, and has brought to 
light very interesting information. It is even suggested that 
part of the ship itself is ijreserved in the timbers of a barn at 
Jordans, in Buckinghamshire. 

StaUstics. —'I'he I'ree Churches in the United Kingdom had to 
admit a falling-oil in their figures dtiring 1910-20. Fur several years 
prior to the war must of them, espeeiall)- Baptists and Weslevans, 
had to lament an annual decline in numerical strength. The Welsh 
revival of 1904-,'; brought into the churches an immense number of 
recruits whose stability proved to be in inverse ratio to their 
enthusiasm, and many quickly fell away. This accounted for imieh 
of the decrease; emigration and the movement from the niral to the 
urban districts were other cati.ses. People change their residence 
more often than of yore, and arc not always careful to transfer 
their membership. The inerca.se of .Sunday pleasure and the general 
" spirit of the age " have also to be taken into aeeouut. The incidence 
of the war made the compilation of statistics very difficult, and even 
in 1921 the machinery was not in proper working ortler. There were 
indications, however, that pointed towards a cessation of the decrease 
and in some tiuarters towards an increase.^ The figures given in the 
following schedule are but an a|pproximation. The meaning of the 
term “ members " varies to some e.xlent in the tliffcrcnt denomina¬ 
tions, and some of the returns are a t'ear or two old. 



Ministers 

Members 

Sunday 

Scholars 

Wesleyan Methudisls 

2,768 

489,870 

849,861 

Conpre^fationalists .... 

2.883 

4.61,229 

605,796 

Baptists. 

2,0(>I 

380,3.57 

481,128 

Primitive Methodists 

1,01)5 

20(»,372 

424452 

Uniicd Methodists .... 

7"9 

138,921 

264,113 

Calvinistic Methodists or Welsh 




rresbvterians .... 

g6i 

187 ..575 

191,295 

Presbyterians (Eng.) 

390 

84.2.32 

67,1.39 

Society of h'ricnds .... 


18,7.53 

17,222 

Independent Methodists 

381 

8,468 

25,192 

Unitarians .... 

33 « 


28,330 

('htirrhes of Christ . 


1.3,310 

15,702 

Counle.s.s of Huntingdon's Connexion 

3q 

1,9.33 

2,736 

Moravians. 

39 

5 , 5.39 

4,162 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

16 

8,506 
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The Salvation Army returns 9,635 corps, circles and societies; 
I7,2S8 officers- and cadets; but gives no returns as to adherents. 
In Ireland the (discstabli.shed) Epi.sropal Church claims about 600,- 
000 of the iKjpulation, the Presbyterians 450,ixx), the Methodists 
6.5,000. Congregationalists and Bui>tists are very thinly represented. 

Allied OrgantuLlionA .—The Brotlmrkood movement, in some 
places known as the P.S.A., was particularly hard hit by the war, 
and was still finding reconstruction difficult in 1921. But a great 
opportunity was there for these services, brief and bright, where 
addres.sea are given on Bible subjects or on themes of current interest 
from the Christian point of view, much stress being laid on the obliga¬ 
tions of Christian citizenship. The movement has s|iread to the 
continent of Icnrope, anil had much sticcess in Canada. The Adult 
Schools, a much older institution, and one in which Friends have been 
particularly active, have been hamperwl by the lack of suitable local 
leaders and class teachers, but exercise a very potent inlluence 
through the men who meet usually on .Sunday mornings about nine 
o'clock. Sunday Schools have suffered in the number of scholars, 
but the quality of the work done is rapidly improving, as better 
methods of grading and instruction are inlrixluccd. 

The Y.M.C.A. found its great opportunily in the war. By its 
operations at first in the home camps and then by invit.ition in N. 
France, and subseqnomly in every field of war, near and far, it led 
the way in ameliorating tlic lot of the soldier. It gained the good-will 
of men in the field and their relatives at home, of Government and of 
employers of laliour. Its after-war programme, somewhat ambitious, 
like that of many another concern, was checked by trade depression 
and financial stringency, but its Red Triangle Clubs did goorl work. 

The Student Christian Movement is one of the most vital Chri.stian 
agencies in existence, and affords a happy meeting ground for the 
educateil youth of all the churches. It lias widened its earlier scope, 
when it was chiefly concerned with foreign missionary aims, and 
is now placing alongside those the claims of social service at home. 
It is increasingly powerful in other countries, and helil an important 
international gathering at Glasgow in ,Ian, 1921. 

The British and Tomnn Bible Soiiety and the Religious Tract 
Society are the willing handmaids of all the churches. They too did 
excellent W'ork during the .sire.ss of war, and continued it afterwards, 
though hampered by the high cost of production. In March 1911 
the ,3<X)th anniversary of the issue of the English Authorized Version 
was worthily commemorateil. With regard to Bible revision, a 
number of Free Church scholars i.ssiuxl a manife.sto in Oct. 1912 
slating that, in their opinion, the time was not ripe in view of the 
work yet to be done in getting an aintroxirnalely true text of the 
original 1 lebrew and in utilizing recent linguistic discoveries aftert- 
ing New Testament Greek. A numlier of them also joined with 
representative Anglican scholars in a ]iubUc protest against the issu¬ 
ing of the reviscif Bible of 1881-5 without the reviser’s marginal 
readings. A new transl.ition of the New Testament by Brof. J. 
Moffarr, of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, has gained 
high appreciation and wide use. (A. j. G.) 

IV. The pREsnyxERWN Ciiurciies of ScoTt-aNb 

In Scollantl, apart from the relation of the World War to 
religion and the churches, the most prominent question between 
jgio and io2i was a po.ssiblc union between the Church of Scot¬ 
land and the United Free Church. These two communions em¬ 
braced nine-tenths of the church members in the Northern 
kingdom, and thought ful men on both sides had long been anxious 
for closer fellowship in the face of decreasing rural populations 
and the increasingly serious problem.s of the cities and large 
towns. Holiliiig the same standard of faith and order these two 
great wings of Presbyterianism had irraclictilly everything in 
common exiept the Slate connexion. Patronage in connexion 
with ministerial appointments which led to the disruption in 
184,3 ceased to o))erate iti the Established Church a generation 
ago and thus a great stumbling-block was removed. The Union 
of the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church in 1900 
was a predisixtsing cause to the thought of a larger union, and in 
jgiothe two Assemblies (Established andUnited Free) appointed 
committees to confer on the cau.scs which keep the two Churches 
ajiart. Those catises were not primarily connected with doc¬ 
trine, diseijiline or worshii), but with the spiritual independence 
of the Church, its freedom from parliamentary interference wdth 
doctrine, discipline anil worshi]). The United Free Church felt 
that, in spite of the absence of any conflict between Churih and 
State in Scotland for 70 yc.ars, the decisions reached by Lord 
Brougham’s judgment.^ in the Disruption cases held the field, 
and witnessed to the State’s claim to be omni|K)tcnt in the spiri- 
tu:d as in the secular domain. In iqr 2,ina document known as the 
Memorandum, Uic Church of Scotland committee gave a new 
turn to the matter by suggesting; (i) that instead of the State 
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conceding spiritual liberty to the Church and prescribing its 
limits, it was for the Church to formulate and assert its own 
liberty and prescribe the limits within which it claimed freedom 
from external interference; (2) that instead of disputing over 
the terms establishment and disestablishment an attempt should 
be made to put the Church in a relation with the State not in¬ 
consistent with the historical ideals of either church. With the 
coming of the war, active negotiations were suspended, but the 
years of strife brought the two churches very closely together 
in many practical ways, e.g. in the temporary amalgamation of 
the divinity colleges, and in local parochial and congregational 
arrangements. With the advent of peace, the lines of the Memo¬ 
randum having been already generally a[)proved in both churches, 
a new step was taken by the formulation of a series of Draft 
Articles declaring the constitution and liberties of the Church. 
The United Free Church held that it was for the Church of 
Scotland alone to straighten tliis matter out with the Stale, 
and though it approved the Draft Articles as formulated it would 
not join in any ajiproach to Parliament witha view to legislation. 
The Government was well disposed and in 1021 introduced and 
carried through a bill to give effect to the Draft Articles. The 
hill did not, of course, unite the two churches, but it was a step 
towards union. Opposition to it came from both sides. There 
were those in the Church of Scotland who said that it meant vir¬ 
tual disestablishment, and changed the whole nature of the 
Church’s position in the State. On the other hand there was 
a laxly of opinion in the United Free Church, which saw in the 
bill rather the reestablishment of the Church of Scotland, the 
retention of all its exclusive privileges, c.g. as to royal and Indian 
chaplaincies and university divinity chairs. Nor <lid this bill 
touch the teinds or tithe endowments. It must be remarked here 
that the United Presbyterian Church had been strongly volun¬ 
tary, and th.at the Free Church, though it had not disrupted on 
this point, had also by the time of the Union in i<)oo come to be 
a staunch su])])orter of the cause of disestablishment ami dis- 
endowment. The bill of 1021 was to be followed by legislation 
dealing with the teinds and until this question of the patrimony 
of the Church of Scotland was .settled there could be no technical 
negotiations for union. 

The question of the teinds had come up in another connexion. 
Stipemls of ])arish ministers in Scotland were reguliited ai cording 
to “ fiars,” i.c. the i)rices of grain legally struck or fixed at an 
annual court in each shire. During the war these prices rose 
enormously. The ministers found the result as agreeable as the 
heritors found it irksome, and considerable discussion (culminat¬ 
ing in a Parliamentary bill introduced—and withdrawn—in the 
autumn of 1020) took place on attempts at compromise. 

At both the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church 
Assemblies in May io2i the Lambeth imoyiosals were submitted 
in yierson by the Archbisho]) of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Peterborough. I'liesc prelates were very hetirlily received .and 
symi)athetic replies were given by representative leaders. The 
olbciiil response of organized Presbyterianism was given at the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, meeting in Pittsburg, U.S.A., in 
SejU. 1021. A joint conference of Anglicans and Presbyterians, 
meeting in Montreal <luring the spring of 1021, unanimously 
agrce<l on forms of service by which ‘extension of commission” 
might be given to and by the respective parties, but this agree¬ 
ment was ]')erson:il rather than oflicial. 

In the matter of social i)roblcms and social service both churches 
have been .active. The Church of Scotland ayipointed a com¬ 
mission on the war, and the result of its inquiries was a valuable 
survey entitled Sociai Evils and Problems, prefaced by a state¬ 
ment on ‘‘The Ethical Mission of the Church ” by the Rev. 
Prof. W. P. Paterson. That the same church was alive to the 
needs of the hour was evidenre<l by the ayipointmcnt in 1020 of a 
committee to incpiire into the recrudescence of spiritualism. 
In the lem]')erance camytaign which preceded the first series of 
elections on the Local Option issue, the United Free Church was, 
as might be exyiccted, more unanimous and energetic than the 
Established, though some powerful champions were found in the 
ranks of the latter. One particularly interesting scheme in which 
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both churches were uniting in 1921 was a memorial to Scottish 
soldiers who fell in Palestine. This was to take the shape of an 
Archaeological Research school in Jerusalem with a Scots kirk 
attached. The two churches also coSperated in the endeavour 
to rebuild the broken life of their coreligionists in central and 
south-eastern Euroyte and to reestabhsh mission work in Pales¬ 
tine ami Syria, where the new conditions had entirely altered 
and compliciited the situation. The churches gave of their best 
during the war in combatant and non-combatant and remedial 
services. The noteworthy volume entitled The Army and Re¬ 
ligion owed much of its value to the editorial skill of Dr. D. S. 
Cairns of the Aberdeen U.F. College. The Scottish churches, 
like others, had not up to 1Q21 been receiving the recruits for the 
ministry that were expected on the cessation of war, and the 
position seemed likely to become acute in a few years’ time. 
Even if the projected Union was accomplished, the experience 
of the United Free Church since iqoo showed that it would bea 
matter of some difficulty to get local congregations to unite even 
in places where aU could be well accommodated in one building. 

Among the .smaller Pre.sbyterian churches, the Free Church 
remained vocal, but made little progress and found it increasingly 
difficult to get ministers. Its chief strength was in the Highland 
and Western Islands. The Free Presbyterian Church, the Re¬ 
formed Presbyterian Church and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders remained stationary. 

The following figures give some idea of relative strength in 
Scotland:— 
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Churches 
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Church of Scot- 





Ian<1 

1809 

1704 

728,2,39 

192,496 

United Free 





Church 

1707 

15.34 

528,084 

20 I,U 14 

Free Church 

88 

165 



Kpi'^copjil Chnn h 

3 .Sf> 

4TO 

56,(x)o 


Congregationalists 

> 8,1 

183 

36,615 

26,909 

baptists 

■u_ 

J 4 Q 

21,. 5,37 

18,462 


h'urther partiriilars, also those relating to the smaller Presbyterians 
and to thi‘ Wesleyans and Primitive Methodist Churches, will lie 
found in the resy>ertive year books and in the Scottish Church and 
University Almanac. (A. J. G.) 

V. Churches in the United States 
Tlic most accurate statistics for the religious bodies of the 
United Slates in 1020 were undoubtedly those published by 
the Federal Council of the Churches in the Year Book of the 
Churches, the figures being so far as possible those reported 
by the church bodies themselves. Unfortunately, the progress 
made during the decade 1010-20 cannot be measured precLscly, 
for trustworthy statistics are not available for iqio; the nearest 
apymiacli are those of the U.S. religious census for iqo6 pub¬ 
lished in looc). Using these two sources, the number of local 
Christian church organizations of all forms in the United States 
is seen to have grown during igo6-20 from 208,678 to 234,370, 
the number of ministers and priests from 164,830 to 186,018; 
the membershiyi from 32,447,741 to 44,322,215; the number 
of Sunday schools from 180,201 to 109,274; the Sunday-school 
enrolment from 16,238,083 to 20,892,327. 

For Romtin Catholic churches the increase during the same 
yieriod was as follows, the figures for igo6 being taken from 
the U.S. census and those for 1920 from the Oflicial Catholic 
Directory .— 

Church 

Orgauiziitions Cardinals Priests R. C. Pop. 

1906 12,482 1 i.S,t 77 14,210,755 

1920 i6,,58o 3 21,643 17,885,646 

The growth of Protestant churches, as given by the census and 
the Year Book already cited, has been as follows;— 

Church Sunday Sunday-school 

Organizations Ministers Members Schixils Enrolment 
1906 194,980 146,437 20,201,885 164,577 13,002,241 

1920 215,698 163,951 26,058,513 183,991 19,004,638 
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In comparing these figures with those already given for the 
Roman Catholic Church, it should be noted that the Roman 
Catholic figures include as members all baptized persons, 
whether confirmed or not. The Protestant practice is to in¬ 
clude in a count of members only those who were communicant 
members when the enumeration was made. The e.stimated 
Protestant population, counting all members of any family in 
which anyone is a communicant member of a Protestant church, 
grew from 30,000,000 in 1906 to 40,000,000 in 1920, an increase 
of .t.V. 1 %- The increase of Roman Catholic population during 
the same period, as above shown, was 26%. An exact com¬ 
parison between the growth of population and the growth of 
church membership is impossible owing to the fact that the 
population census and the; religious census are not taken the 
same year but several years apart. A comparison of figures, 
however, indicates that the population of the continental 
United States increased between loio and 1920 at an average 
annual rate of i'5%. During the period from lorb to 1920, on 
the other hand, church membership increased at an average 
annual rate of 2-5%. 

The World War .—Perhaps the most striking phase of the work 
of the churches during the decade 1910-20 was their service 
in the World War. As soon as the United States entered the war 
almost every church or denomination organized a war com¬ 
mission or council to aid the Government in securing chaplains 
and in similar tasks. 'I’hc war-work commissions of the Prot¬ 
estant churches cooperated in the General War-Time Com¬ 
mission of the Churches; while the activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church were carried on through the National Catholic 
War Council. The General War-Time Commission, besides 
largely developing the spirit of cooperation, was able to under¬ 
take activities which were impossible to the separate church 
bodies, such as surveying the needs and opportunities for 
religious work in the camps and war communities; cobrdinating 
the plans and efforts of the denominational commissions; 
representing the f’rotestant churches in rel.'itiotis with the war 
and navy departments; securing qualified chaplains; providing 
for the moral and religious welfare of negro troops; supplying 
religious ministration for interned aliens; arranging for the wel¬ 
fare of workers in commutiities engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions and in shipbuilding; and stimulating the churches 
to cooperate with the Government and welfare agencies in the 
various campaigns for funds, food conservation, |)crsotia’ serv¬ 
ice, etc. Equally important work was done by the National 
Catholic War Council. Of the effect of the war on the American 
churches very little cap be said. Expectations that the men 
would bring back from their experiences in the army or navy 
fresh interpretations of Christianity, and that the churches 
would apply in their local work many of the methods found 
effective among soldiers, have not been realized. I’osilivc results, 
however, are: gain in practical cooperation among the churches, 
a larger place for the Church in the life of the community, 
stimulation and enlargement of missionary work and greater 
attention to edumtion. 

Cooperation and Union .—The decade iqio-20 was note¬ 
worthy among the Protestant churches for the devchipment 
of cooperation and union. This aiipears in three fields; (i) 
local cooperation and fialeralion, (2) cooperation of adminis¬ 
trative bo<lies, (3) denominational federation and union. In 
the first of these, cooperation in local communities, there is to 
be noted a growing movement in the formation of federated 
churches, i.c. two or more churches joining their activities under 
the same pastor while each retains its sei)arale organization and 
denominational affiliation. Several hundred of these federated 
churches have been organized, the Home Missions Council 
having (1921) a list of about 200. In many localities the growth 
of a community consciousness has exjiressial il.self in one de¬ 
nominational church, serving the whole community, often 
having an associate membership for Christians of other de¬ 
nominational preferences, and (arrying on a variety of activities 
tot the uplift of the community. A notable development has 
.Wen the exchange of territory between denominations in some 
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of the older states, like Vermont, and the allocation of territory 
to home mission agencies of different denominations in newer 
sections, such as Montana, Alaska and Porto Rico. In larger 
cities federations or councils of churches have steadily grown 
in number and imjxrrtance. Under the leadership of the Com¬ 
mission on Councils of Churches of the Federal Couneil of the 
Churches of Christ in America, first organized in 1912, such 
federations have been formed in nearly 50 cities, having strong 
local financial backing and em[)loying one or more secretaries. 
Among their activities are social service, evangelism, religious 
education, religious publicity and missions. Important con¬ 
ferences on interchurch work were held in Pittsburg in 1917 
and in Cleveland in 1920. 

In the second field of coBperation, that of denominational 
administrative boards, the development has been principally 
in missions and education, culminating in the Interchurch 
W'orld Movement. The World Mis.sionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh in 1910 powerfully stimulated cooperation among 
foreign mission boards, and the Continuation tlommittee has 
represented the American boards in organizing cooperative work 
in foreign mission fields. 'I’he similar Congress on Christian 
Work in Latin America, held at Panama in 1916, was the out¬ 
come of a conference in 1014 of missionaries and Protestant 
mis.sion boards working in Mexico. Among its results is the 
permanent Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
which unites in many forms of service most of the boards having 
work there. The Foreign Mis.sions Conference of North America, 
organized in 1893, which offieially rejiresents the Protestant 
foreign mission boards of the United States an<l Canada, has 
during the decade 1910-20 greatly enl.arged its si)here of activ¬ 
ities, particularly through its Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, its Botird of Missionary I’rcparation, and its Com¬ 
mittee on Religious Needs in Anglo-American Communities. 
In home missions cooperation has been greatly furthered through 
the Home Missions Council, organized in 1908, which aims to 
prevent duplication of effort and to provide for adequate 
occupation of fields and in general to coordinate the home 
mission agencies of the denominations it re))re.sents. Similar 
cobperation has devcloitcd among women’s mission boards, 
through the Council of Women for Home Missions (1908) 
and the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America (ipifi). The decade :oio-2o stands out beyond 
all previous decades in missionary cooperation, so that by 1921, 
with but few exce[itions, the leading Protestant missionary 
boards were thoroughly committed to this policy. The same 
was true, in scarcely le.ss measure, of the educational boards. 
In 1911 these united in the Council of Church Boards of Educa¬ 
tion, which collated information, studied the standardization 
of courses in church schools and colleges, and held conference* 
of university ])astors and other church workers in the larger 
institutions. The Sunday-school agencies of the denominations 
formed in 1011 the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Detiominations, for coiijieralion in educational, editorial, mis¬ 
sionary and publishing activities. 

The Intcrchurch World Movement of North America was 
organized by representatives of Protestant mission boards in 
iqi8, primarily to meet the urgent need of exi)ansion in mis¬ 
sionary work as a result of the war. It rapidly extended its 
scojie, however, to include surveys of all Christian work at 
home and abroad, missionary education, recruiting for the 
ministry and mission service, and a simultaneous appeal for 
funds by all cooperative church bodies. The movement failed, 
owing, among other things, to unbusinesslike financial operations 
and irresponsible activity on the part of .some of its leaders; 
but it revealed a widespread spirit of cooperation. 

In the third field of cooperation and union, that of the de¬ 
nominations and church bodies as ecclesiastical organizations, 
the development has proceeded along two lines; federation 
•ind organic union. I'he first is represented especially by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, organ¬ 
ized in 1908, in which about 30 Protestant denominations are 
ofiicially represented. While retaining their autonomy the 
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uniting church bodies have provided representative organiza¬ 
tion which operates through various commissions, including 
those on the Church and social service, evangelism, councils of 
churches, the Church and country life, temperance, Christian 
education, relations with the Orient, international justice and 
goodwill, and relations with France and Belgium. A staff 
of secretiiries at New York and Washington care for these 
activities. 

Side by side with federation has developed a movement in 
the direction of organic union. In several denominations 
union has taken place, as between Baptists and Free Baptists, 
and among various Lutheran churches. There has been ap¬ 
proach, also, betwei!n unrelated communions, as Coiigrega- 
tionalists and tlie Protestant Episcopal Church. The year toio 
was notable: on the .same day there was organized, by the 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention, the Commission on 
a World Conference on Faith and Order, and, by the Disciples 
of Christ, the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
while earlier in the .same year the Cihristian Unity Foundation 
had been formed. Over 70 commissions have liccn appointed 
by various church bodies to coiiperate in plans for the con¬ 
ference on faith and order. The proposal contemplated an 
organic union of all the churches, Prote.stant, Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox, on the basis of an agreement concerning 
essential doctrines. The Roman Catholic Church, however, 
declined to i)arti( ipate. .Some important Protestant churches, 
also, look with little interest on the conference. 

The tendency in the movement towards church unity has been 
toward, not a complete amalgamation of denomin.-itions, but a 
federal union which would allow for diversity of temperament, 
practice and doctrine. Such was the purpose of the Council of 
Organic Union held in loiS, attended by repre.sentatives of 10 
Protestant denominations. An ad iiUrrim committee was 
aiipointed which presented a jdan of union at a seioml con¬ 
ference, in 1020, to become elTective when adopted by .six 
denominations. 

Social Service .—The widening interest in social (]uestions was 
a notable development of the decade ioto-20. This showed 
itself, first, in the recognition of .social service in the programmes 
of the various national church bodies, and, later, in its growing 
recognition by local churches. During the first half of the 
<lerade most of the larger Protestant denominations adopted in 
their national gatherings a definite social service programme, 
nearly the same as the “ .Social Creed of the Churches ” put 
forth by the Federal Council of the Churches. A similar state¬ 
ment was published by the social service commission of the 
American Federation of Catholii- Societies. Sociid seredee com¬ 
missions or dejiart nicnts were organized by most of the larger 
d'nominations, many having e.xecutive secretaries in (barge. 
The commission on the church and .social service of the Federal 
f'ouncil has liecn one of the most active commissions of tliat 
body since its formation, and more recently the National 
Catholic W'elfare Council has put in operation a vigorous social 
Iirogrammc. One result of this dcvel(>i>ment of social interest 
is seen in the ])lare given in the theological seminaries to six'ial 
.service and training for community leadership. 
signiheant is the addition of these subjects to .Sunday-school 
study courses. So far as the official organizations of the de¬ 
nominations are concerned, social .service has become definitely 
established as a vital jiart of their jirogramme. 

Naturally the jirogress in the local churches has been slower, 
but it may be said in general that the churches have come 
to recognize their social re.siionsibility, though in their work¬ 
ing iirogrammes they differ widely. While the movement of 
churches from the business sections of large cities toward 
the residential sections and suburbs still per.si.sts among Protes¬ 
tant churches, a tendency in the oiiiaxsite direction has also 
dcvclo])ed, and well-organized churches arc being established in 
the heart of large cities. In some cases several denominations 
have coiiiierated in ajiportioning the field. In Cleveland, for 
cxamjile, ,^o such churches arc planned, of which to arc already 
in operation, different sections being cared for by different 
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denominations. A similar and allied movement is the establish¬ 
ing of Christian centres or community houses. These arc under 
church direction, arc staffed by trained workers and undertake 
various activities: kindergartens, day nurseries, mothers’ 
meetings, industrial classes, forums, boys' and girls’ dubs, 
employment bureaus, rescue work, lectures, music classes, 
gymnastics, etc., besides Bible study and religious worship. In 
rural communities progress has been slower, but in many of the 
I’rotcstant denominations larger attention has been given to 
the cultivation in the country churches of the ideal of thorough¬ 
going community service— n.digious, social, educational, econom¬ 
ic. Both nationally and locally the churches, city and country 
alike, have exercised a powerful influence in favour of prohibi¬ 
tion, and the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment is due 
principally to their efforts. 

In the field of industry, the social service pronouncements 
of the churches have bet'ii outspoken in favour of better con¬ 
ditions and opportunities for labour. Efforts have also been 
made to cultivate closer relations with the unions, as by sending 
fraternal delegates or appointing special representatives. The 
Federal ('oundl of the Churches each year issued a Labour 
Sunday message for tlie first Sunday in Sept, and many churches 
ob.serve the day. 

Missions .—The American rhurrhe.s in their mission work have 
pnigresscnl in c<»bperation. r)ry:anizalif)Ti and expansion. The decade 
oi)ened with the holdiiiK of the U'orld Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgli, in winch American l^rotestanl mission boards played 
a large part. As a result of this conference and the Congress on 
Christian Work in Latin Amerira, held at I’anama in 1916, and of 
the continuation cf>nferc*nccts th.it followed in many mission fields, 
the l>oards have largely broadened their fiehl of co<)perative activi¬ 
ties, r^rticulariy in edurational and medical Wi>rk. ()ther important 
factors aiding in this devclo})ment have been the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Federation of Women's Hoards 
of Foreign Missions, the Home M’ssions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, which represent most of the mission 
l>(>ar<ls of tlie 1 ‘roiestunl churches. The Kdinlmr^h Missionary 
(. onfcrence resulted in increa*'ed etlicicncy of organization and greater 
interest in missions. In several churc'h bodies misswmnry agencies 
have lK»en combined and missionary administration eentralized; 
stcr>s have also U’cn taken toward uniting the missionary agenries 
of (lifferenl denominations. Increased attention has been given to 
missionary e<lucalion, through study groups, Women's societies, 
Suiulay-w'hool classes, and reading contests. Interdenominational 
summer conferences and schools for development of missionary 
leaders have grown rapidly in number and quality of work. A very 
important movement has taken place in the securing of new mis¬ 
sionaries. S>me denominations have ajipointed candidate secretaries 
for their mission boards, and interdenominational conferences have 
been heUl to consi<ler the problem. 'I'lic most significant develop¬ 
ment in this connexion was the organization in 1911 of the Board of 
Missionary Preparation, which made a thorough study of the best 
methods of preparing h>r work among peoples of different lands and 
different ndigioiib. 

I'lie rapid expansion of mission work by the American churches 
during the decade will be evident from a few figures. For home 
missions the rmtestant churches appropriated in tqiz (the first 
year for which figures were compiled) in 1920, $23.- 

135.(k) 1. The number ol home missionaries fully supported by the 
church Imards in 19U) was 3.372; in 1920, 4,473. Foreign mission 
income grew even more rapidly, the figure for 1910 being $11,946,- 
2S1 (including both the United States and Canada); in 1920, 
$4o.292.t»o2. 'I'he number of foreign missionaries sent out was as 
follows (United States and Canada;:— 


1910 . 

. 617 

I()i6 . 

772 

1911 . 

818 

l'U 7 . 

. . . 661 

1912 . 

812 

1(718 . 

641 

1913 • 

620 

1919 . 

• 1 . 1,37 

. 1,686 

1914 . 

• .S 3 I 

1(720 . 

1915 . 

(xiy 




In 1910 the Roman Catholic Church had 20 American foreign mis¬ 
sionaries; in 1920, 50. The first American Roman Catholic foreign 
mis.sion seminary was founded during the decade, and several 
religious orders of this Church were engaged in preparing men and 
women for the foreign mission field. 

While new eutcrprise.s hav’o licen undertaken the policy has liecn 
primarily to strengthen existing work. Expansion nas taken place 
es|KH'iaHy in union school.s, colleges, hospitals and other institutions. 
Many denominations have frankly faced their whole task in those 
parts of the world which might l>e considered as tlieir responsibility, 
and after careful survey of the needs and requirements they l^ve 
undertaken financial campaigns covering home and foreign missions 
and education. The total number of these forward movements was 
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26. the total objective being nearly $400,000,000. In most cases, 
for various reasons, the completion of the financial campaigns was 
delayed, but large sums were secured by all the denominations 
and the W(jrk was rorrespondingly strengthened. 

In ronlimiing the attention of the rhiin hes to evangelism (in 
the larger sense of enlisting individuals in ilie programme t>f Chris¬ 
tianity) a variety of motliods has been employed, 'i'he earlier 
years of the decade saw the development of spectaeular mass meet¬ 
ings led by a professional evangelist, this method reaching its 
rulmination just before the war. in the latter part ol the decade, 
h(jwever, more attention has been gi\'en to the work of the j>astors 
themselves. City-wide campaigns, in wliich al! orniost of the churches 
cooperate, with services conducted by them separately but accord- 
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ing to a uniform plan, became common. Many denominations have 
departments and secretaries of evangelism, who cotiperale with the 
Commission on Evangelism of the Federal Council in developing 
interest and organizing the work. 

Education. —Religious education advanced conspicuously during 
the decade. In 1910 the Sumlay-.School Council of Evangelical De¬ 
nominations was formed, representing the official Sunday“S{’hool 
agencies of the Protestant cliurches; in 1912 the World’s Sunday- 
School AsscKMaticm added to its executive committee the official 
representatives of the church lioanls; in 1914 the International 
Sunday-School Lcssons-t-ommittee took similar action; and in 1920 
plana were made to amalgamate tlie International Sunday-School 
Association and the Sunday-School Council. The significance of 


STATISTICS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES-1920 
As given by Year Bi)ok of the Churches for iqso. 


Name. 

■ Church 
Congrega¬ 
tions. 

Ministers. 

Menibens. 

Sunday 

Schtxjls. 

Sunday- 

school 

Members. 

Total 

Expendi¬ 

tures. 

Adventists. 

2.772 

1.526 

123,143 

.4.177 

113.620 

$ 2,505,786 

Afxistoltc Christian Church 

52 

74 


40 

3.415 

29,893 

Apostolic Faith Movement 

24 

26 

2,196 

16 

7 <xj 

38,380 

Assemblies of God 

I,(XX) 

61,992 

937 

6.703 

81 

4.830 

61,941 

liaptists. 

46,086 

7,598,280 

48,7.50 

4,305, >70 

44,46x1,716 

lircthrcn. 

1,262 

3.767 

122.032 

1,404 

119,706 

917,461 

Catholic Apostolic (.hs. 

1.4 

13 

2,768 

4 

192 

29,740 

Chrisladelphians 

145 


2,922 

79 

3.101 

16,340 

Clirist. and Miss. Alliance . 

Chris. Ch., Amer. Cliris. Conven- 

l(>6 

114 

9.625 

I6I 

11,077 

232,029 

tion. 

1,204 

1.037 

105.310 

963 

76.055 

644.044 

Cliris. Congn-’itation . 

LS 

28 

3.(kk) 

15 

1 ,650 

20,(XX) 

Chris. Union. 

220 

211 

13 . 1)92 

173 


47.079 

Ch. of Christ, Scientist 

J.,SS 9 


C.'hurch of <T(xf .... 

429 

490 

12,012 

232 

7.796 

S.031 

<ih. of Cio<l and Saints of Christ 

94 

101 

4.311 

57 

1.784 

18,674 

(?h. of Naaarene .... 

999 

844 

.45.04! 

990 

, 5 o „497 

249,986 

Churches of Christ ^ . . 

C.'hurchcs of (iod in N.A., Gen- 

5.570 

2.507 

317,947 

3,441 

184,022 

679,091 

eral Eldership .... 

4 S» 

419 

25.R47 

413 

47.9.52 

47.828 

Church of the Uivinc (.(id . 

IH4 

450 

14.030 

88 

1 .')25 

20,012 

Church of the New Jerusidem . 

116 

134 

7.2.52 

81 

4.488 

189,129 

C'ongrogationalists 

6.019 

5,722 

808,122 

5.804 

709.859 

11,608,6^0 

Disciples of ('hrist 

h.912 

6,041 

1.194.423 

8,644 

961,724 

10,414.824 

Kastern ()rthodo.\ Churches 

. 49,4 

368 

304,844 

169 

10 , 011 ) 

886,857 

Kvaneelical Assoriatiou 

1,729 

1.327 

159,310 

1,700 

222 , 7()3 

7,506,769 

Evants. Frot. Ch. of N.A. . 

47 

44 

17,662 

48 

8,792 

197 , 11)4 

Evang. .Svmxl of N.;\. 

I. 4»5 

1,141 

352.644 

l .,401 

141,015 

1.4.14,272 

Free Chris, '/.ion Ch. of Christ . 

45 

29 

6,225 

45 

4.699 

19 , 1.54 

Friends. 

861 

(m 

107,422 

7.54 

.56,615 

825..447 

Intcrnat'l Holiness Ch. 

325 

640 

11 .000 

152 

8,975 

74 . 64 ') 

Lithuanian Nat. Cath. Ch. 

7 

3 

7..444 

I 

142 

17,.474 

Lutherans. 

15,64s 

9.731 

2451.997 

7.429 

955,446 

24.587,529 

Mennonites .... 

K87 

1,488 

82,722 

706 

42,236 

456 ,i >)3 

Methodists. 

67.494 

46.464 

7,867,863 

69,078 

7.287,381 

69,114,296 

Missionary Ch. Association 

25 

.59 

1.554 

29 

4..443 

47,9,40 

Moravians . . 

Non-Sectarian Chs. of llible 


183 

28,402 

135 

17,4,45 

317,879 

Faith. 

58 

26 

2.273 

12 

571 

1,263 

Old Catholic Cliurches 

9 

19 

34,025 

6 

840 

21,700 

Pentecostal Holiness Ch. . 

192 

282 

5.353 

144 

8,143 

50,fi(K) 

Plvmouth Hrethreu 

470 


13.717 

261 

12,813 

185.954 

Polish National Calh. C'h. . 

34 

45 

28,245 

27 

2,967 

149,839 

Presbyterians .... 

i6,(>W) 

14.623 

2,243,678 

14.627 

1.847 945 

36,546.465 

Protestant Episcopal Ch. , 

8,104 

5.677 

1,065.825 

5.790 

445.761 

22,509,942 

Reformed Episcopal Ch. 

65 

65 

11,806 

6 (.> 

7.7.50 

13-2 .‘>79 

Reformed. 

2,779 

2.2.46 

5.45.040 

2,758 

484,548 

7,042,538 

River Brethren .... 

112 

248 

5.389 

71 

6,180 

,44.752 

Roman Catholic Ch. . 

i 6 ,s 8 ()‘ 

21,643’ 

17 , 885 ,(> 46 '.’ 

I 2 , 8 (K) 

1 ,932,206 

72 , 4 , 58 ,i ,46 

Salvation Armv .... 

957 

2,918 

28,586 

720 

46,823 

1,722.120 

Scandinavian F'rce Ch. 

458 

506 

37.816 

454 

4 7 ..447 

722,5,45 

Srhwenkfclders .... 

4 

6 

1.1,50 

6 

1,961 

7,889 

Unitarians. 

477 

.505 

82,515 

446 

24 ,l()o 

1.485,550 

United Brethren .... 

3.907 

2,810 

367.087 

3,599 

478,119 

4.716,157 

United EvangC'lical Chs. 

949 

535 

88,847 

955 

1 ^ 1,361 

729,945 

Universalisl f. hs. 

650 

561 

58 , 5 M> 

467 

58,442 

1,0619,075 

V^olunteers of Amcrira 

Fourteen churches having less 

97 

307 

10,204 

26 

1,611 

232,010 

than 1 ,00a members 

177 

4.44 

5.593 

108 

4,459 

222,258 

Totals for 68 denominations . 

L. 

234,3.40 

j 8 (),oj 8 

44,322,215 

ic )(),274 

20,892,327 

!S, 427 . 6 i 5 „ 4,’5 


* As gi\'cn by Official CathoIi( Directory. 

* The Roman Catholic Church includes In its membership, as already stated, all who have been baptized—that is, practically all 
the mcml'ers of Roman Catholic families. Protestant churches, on the other hand, reckon as members communicautb only, with the 
exception of a few denominations, c.g. Lutherans, who publish figures for both communicant members and baptized members. The 
statistics given for Prote.stant- in this table, as elsewhere in this article, are for communicant members only. 
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these changes lies in the growing recognition of pedagogical principles 
in the church school. Schools having graded departments and a 
graded curriculum have increased in number, and the higlier stand¬ 
ard of work has resulted^ in the creation and use of an increasing 
body of technical material for teachers and executives. The im¬ 
portance of a trained teaching force is gaining larger recognition; 
standard normal courses have been improved; summer schools 
of methods have grown in number and attendance; and community 
schools of religiou-s education, meeting on a week-night for an ex¬ 
tended period, with classes studying the liible, pedagogy and dejiart- 
mcntal melhods, having sprung up rapidly in many parts oi the 
country. This new ititerest in religious ediH:ation has le<l to iin|)or- 
tant developments. A new religious profession is growing up, that 
of directi^r of religious education in a local ciuirch. t'ollcges and 
tlieological seminaries have establisherl courses in religions educa¬ 
tion, and several have organized deiKirtments or schools for the study 
of this and allied .subjects. Especially noteworthy is the providing 
of rooms for school uses in l^roteslant churches as a result of llie 
increased attention to the educational si<le of the work. This change 
jicgan before the decade under review, but has now bemnic practi- 
callv universal in its influcnec. I'iually, it is being recognized that the 
ordinary Sutiday-scliool session dues not give suiVicient time for 
})ro{H*r religious inslrucTious, and various methotls of week-day in¬ 
structions have l)een a<lo])ted,l)y churches scparati’ly, or by groujjs of 
churches, or in cooperation with the public .sidiools. 

There is a growing feeling of re.si)onsil»ility for theT educational 
work on the part of the churche.s. H<wds of Education have licen 
organized by some denoriiinatious and those of others have been 
.strengliicned; most of the inoveineiUs have included in their finan¬ 
cial objectives large sums fur education; and the relations between 
the churches and the schools and colleges, both <!enominatioiml 
and undenominational, have l»een made correspondingly rlos^^r. 
'I'his interest has grown since the war. 'i'he Knights of C'olumbus, 
ftjr e.xample, set aside a very large sutn for e<lucaUng worthy 
men, regardless of their church relations, and Protc''tunl churches 
have correspondingly enlarged their programme. Koman Catholic 
institutions have also conducted financial cnmi).iigns and largely 
increased their fnnd.s. Most of the niotiey has been raised for the 
equipment or endowmettf <»r institutions relatetl legally or !)y tradi¬ 
tion to the various chun’lies, witli a resulting increase in fadjilies 
ami strengtliening of leaching force, (n most of the denominational 
schools and colleges the Bible has a iirorninent place in thecurrirulnm, 
the number of chairs of Biblical literature or religion.s education 
Iiuving increased to about 200. An important deveh»pincnt of the 
decade has been the installation of university pastors by various 
denominations in connexion with the larger institutions, to care for 
their own students, to keep them in touch with the church, to give 
friendly counsel in their problems, to organize Bible classes, etc. 
In smaller in.stitutions several denumiiiations combine in the support 
of one representative. 'I'here were 320 of these workers in 1920 
giving whole or jjarf time to the work. A student church has been 
organized in a lew centres, and some denominations have uiuler- 
t.iken the establishment of a school of religious education in con¬ 
nexion with a university. All these church representatives work in 
close relation with the simlent Christian assiM’.iatlons. Student 
conlerences, directed by the V.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.^ or by the 
denominational education boards,^ have grown in importance. 

( (^uperation with lliese two organizations and with one another 
thtiuigh the Council of Church Boanls of I’hUication (organized 
1910 has been a growing feature of the educational work of the 
eluirches during the decade. 

In the development of tliuiighl religious experience has become 
iticreasingly the test of doctrine, nml interest has shifted from dog¬ 
ma to life. Religion is thought of in terms of this life, not primar¬ 
ily with reference to the next, considered not as belonging to one 
part of man’s lifebut ns affecting the whole range of human ex]»erienrc. 

There was notable growth during the decade in (r) Laymen's 
activities, especially in the L/aymen .s Missionary Movement, the 
Men and Religion Movement and the V.M.C.A.; (2) religious 
publicity, manifested in the combin.'ition and strengthening of 
church tiapers and the increasing use of scrular newsiwipera and 
magazines for advertising and deserq^five articles; and (3) inter¬ 
nal iunal relations, in which there has been a widening of interest 
ami an enlarging of activity through denominational and inter¬ 
denominational organizations. (S. R. W.) 

CIUCIA (jt’s 6.365),— During 1909-21 the old geographical 
name of Cilicia came again into familiar use, diiefly in connexion 
with Armenian matters. Tlie ancient district of Cilicia covered 
nearly the .same territory as the medieval kingdom of Lesser Ar¬ 
menia, and the prcsimt i)oi)uliilion includes a considerable Arme¬ 
nian element. This portion of south-eastern Asia Minor, there¬ 
fore, is regarded by Armenians as a region which should form 
part of an independent Armenia, ot itself become an independent 
protected .'Armenian state until the greater project can be real¬ 
ized. Unhappy events in riaent Armenian history have been 
enacted in Cilicia, largely owing to Armenian asi>irations; thus 
convenient u.sage has linked the ancient name with tlie fortunes 
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and tragedy of the Armenian race. Cilicia of present Armenian 
interest includc.s the Turkish vilayet of Adana, the independent 
sanjak of Mar 'ash, and the sanjak of 'Aintab in the vilayet of 
Aleppo. In these areas there were, in 1914. about 175,000 Ar¬ 
menians, while the population included some 500,000 Moslem 
and other elements. 

'J'he recent history of Cilicia belongs, in the main, to the his¬ 
tory of the Armenian people (sir Armenia). In 1909 the Adana 
massacres—destructive of hopes created by the Turkish Revo¬ 
lution of ioo8--extended over the whole of Cilicia. During 
IQ15-6 massacres and deportations organized by the Young 
I’urk Government destroyed or removed the greater part of the 
Armenian [xipulation—including the 20.000 inh.abitants of Zei 
tun, an Armenian mountain stronghold, never hitherto entirely 
subdued. In 1918-9 Cilicia was occupied by British troops after 
their conquest of Syria, but on being evacuated by them passed 
under Freneh control. Subsequently the Treaty of Sevres as¬ 
signed to France the southern portion of Cilicia, as far westward 
as the left bank of the river Jihan, as part of the mandated terri¬ 
tory of Syria. The remainder of Cilicia was brought within (he 
F'rcnch sphere of influence in Asia Minor by the Tripartite 
Agreement, executed at the same time as the Treaty of Sevres. 

Under Freneh oeeu|)ation Cilicia received a large immigration 
of Armenians owing to their reliance on French protection and 
the hope—apparently without much foundation—that a Franco- 
Armcnian state would be created. The province was the scene 
of continued warfare between French troops and Turkish Na- 
tion.alists during 1920, in the course of which the Nationalists 
gained several successes, and were able to renew the massacre of 
Armenians on a large scale. In the spring of 1921 an agreement 
was signed on behalf of the French and Nationalist Governments 
whereby France was to evacuate Cilicia, and the southern fron¬ 
tier of Turkey, as defined in the Treaty of .Sevres, was to be re¬ 
moved southward about 40 miles, fur the whole di.stancc from the 
Gulf of Alexandretta to the frontier of Mesopotamia. These 
proposed territorial concessions by France the Great National 
Assembly at Angora considered inadec|uale, and in consequence 
it refused lo ratify the agreement; and in .September 1921 France, 
therefore, still remained in occupation of Cilicia. (W. J. C.*) 

CINCINNATI (see 6.370).—During the decade 1010-20 the 
.area of Cincinnati was extended from 44 to 72 sq. miles. 
The pop. in 1920 was 401,247, as compared with 363,591 in 
1910, an increase of 37,656, or 10-4 %. In 1920 the city possessed 
parks covering 2,691 ac., including the Mt. Airy Forestry 
project which embraces 1,132 ac.; and a plan was being carried 
out for further extension by utilizing the boulevards and bluffs. 
The wiilcly dis<-usseil statue oi Lincoln, by George Grey Barnard, 
])rcscntcd to the city by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 1 ’. 'I'afl, was 
unveiled in Lytle Park in J916. 'I’he city was building in 1921 
a rapid transit loop at an initial cost of $6,000,000, which with 
subway, surface an<l elevated railways will encircle the city, 
provide access to intcr-urban tralbc and relieve congestion. The 
traction roads were being operated under a service-at-cost contract. 

Mamifactiires. — In 1919 there were mure than 2,200 manu¬ 
facturing KStublishmeiUs in Cincinnati pr()]>er, covering 90 in- 
duslries, with capital of $565,ooo,t)tX) and product.s valued at 
$6oo.tK)o,ooo, employing 112,000 |x.’rsuns uf whom one-fourth were 
females. The five most imix)rtanl indu.slries in the Cincinnati dis¬ 
trict were soap and soap products, $100,000,000 •, foundry and 
machine-shop products, $50,(kx>,ooo; slaughtering and meat pack¬ 
ing, $4S,iKK>,ix)o; clothing (men and women), $3S,(X)o,ooo; printing 
an(i pul)lishing, $30,000,000. In 1916 the freight mot'ement by 
boat was 1,411,149 tons, of which 1,252,739 were receipts. The 
chief cargoes were coal, stunc and sitnd, lumber and grain. 

(imernment .—A new rharter was adopted on Nov. 6 1917 
providing that the city “shall have all the powers of local self- 
government and all other (xjwers possible for a city to have ’’ 
under the state constitution. The mayor and council were to be 
elected for a term of four years, the chief executive offices to lie 
filled by appointment of the mayor. The charter provided for a 
city planning commission of seven members, consisting of the mayor, 
the director of public service, the three park rnmmissioners and 
two citizens. It was tn sulimit recommendations for new streets, 
subways, bridges, playgrounds and parks. In 1919 an ordinance 
was enacted forbitiding the erection or maintenance of billboards 
within anv residential block without the writlen consent of the 
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owners of the majority of property on fioth swies of the street. In | 
1920 the city's auRregatc ns-eipts, including balances on hand, were 
$24,34().445 and disbursements $17,330,791 leaving a cash balance, 
practically coverwl by authorizations, of $7,015,(154. The tax 
valuation’fur that year was $737,472.31°. I'he rate of tax.ation was 
$20.02 per thousiind. The municipally owned waterworks and the 
Southern Railway, also munieipally owned, were nnire than self- 
supporting. As a result the net debt not .self-supporting on Dec. 31 
1920 was $37,887,582. 

Education atitl Chanties .—In the decade 1910-20 extensive 
additions were made to the Jewish, ('.ood .Samaritan, Hethesda. and 
Christ hospitals, and to the tuberculosis sanatorium. The General 
hospital with its group of 24 builflings, txicupying 27 ac. and con¬ 
sidered the beat example of the pavilion tyfxi on the cuntinenl, was 
finished in 1915 at a cost of $3,500,000. Its rapacity in 1920 was 850 
beds. It Ls under the ailministration of the university of Cincinnati, 
whose new mecliral sch.xil .idjoins it. Other new buildings and <ie- 
partnients of the university (3,5(15 students in 1920) inrlndisl the 
law school, the college oi engineering and commerce, the (ollege lor 
teachers, the training school for nurses, the school of household 
arts, a di-partment of hygiene and physietd education, a new gyni- 
nasium and athletic field, evening departments, and a woman’s 
building. The cooperative system, originated in Citicinn.ati, of .sup- 
jiiemunting college instruction by practical training in various 
simps and manufacturing establishments, was greatly exicinded 
between JOio and 1920. .Several new high-school buildings were 
erertefl, with improved class-rooms, laboratory, and g\-mnasiuni 
facilities which served to complete an etlucational system which 
carried the student at public expense irom the kindergarten through 
the graduate schools of the municipal university. The public school 
expenditures for 1920 were $4,7.)9.f>o5. The enrolment of the day 
schools was 51,104 and night schools, 14.8(14, with 1,625 teachers in 
70 school buildings, including 5 high schools. The Roman Catholic 
university of St. Francis Xavier in 1919 removed its college deiiart- 
ment to a 26 ac. tract in the suburbs adjoining the newly devemiHid 
boulevard system of the citv and constructed administration, science 
and recitation buildings. 'The colleges of music increasisl in build¬ 
ings and faculties: and in 1915 the Cincinnati .Sym[ihony Orchestra 
received an endowment of $i,(Khi,(Xio as a betpiesl from Cora M. 
Dow. Of special inifiortance was the recent establishment of the 
American House for the training of aliens for citizenship, and for 
social service work. 

flMi'WtHg.— Between 1900 and 1919 nearly $ioo,ooo,(kx) was 
spent in new buildings, among which were the Dnion Central 1 -ife 
of 34 storeys, 495 ft. high, the tallest building west of New York 
City; a court house, in modern Ionic style, com|ileHsl in 1919 at a 
cost of $5,000,000; and the Dixie I'erminal for the Kentucky traction 
lines. 

World War .—During the World War Cincmiuiti supplied 1,200 
men to the Marine Corps; i,4<ki to the navy, and )5,tKK)tothe 
army. To the Liberty and Victory Loans t.inciiuiati subscrilHid 
$212,946,300. (C. T. G.) 

CINEMATOGRAPH OR MOTION-PICTURES (tec 6.374).-— 
The word “ cinematograph,” frequently shortened to ” cinema,” 
designates primarily the mechanism by which motion-pictures 
are projected on to the screen, but the term has come to be used 
generically to refer not only to the entertainment hut to various 
phases of its production. In the United .States, the designation 
“ motion-[>icture ” or “ moving-picture ” (colloquially, “ the 
movies ”) is much more frequently u.sed, though “ photoplay,” 
referring .specifically to dramatic compositions, is commonly 
employed. 

In 1910 the cinematograph as a means of entertainment was 
making its first bid for public favour; it was still a novelty, and 
many persons, including experienced showmen, thought its' 
appeal would decline as soon as the novelty had been thoroughly 
exploited. Before 1920, however, it had become by far the most 
popular form of commercialized amusement throughout the 
world. The production of motion-iiici ures on a large scale was in 
1920 confined to a few countries, chiefly the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and France, but their exploitation 
was world-wide. Their appeal was aiiparently limited by no 
ordinary conditions of age, race, or degree of civilization, and 
it was asserted, a little grandiloquently perhaps, that they con¬ 
stituted the one universal language. In 1920 it was estimated 
there were throughout, the world tit least 40,000 cinema theatres, 
of which perhaps 17,000 were in the United State.s, 5,000 in the 
British Isles, 3,200 in Germany. 2.700 in France, 1,000 or more 
in Italy, 1,000 in Spain, 800 in Australasia, 700 in Sweden, 600 in 
Japan, and so on. There was hardly a country too remote not to 
have at least a few motion-picture theatres, and occidental films 
had'penetrated where occidental ideas were still regarded with 


prejudice and disfavour. Constantinople, for example, had n 
cinema theatres, Canton to, Bangkok 9, Rangoon 8, and Tientsin 
6. Such theatres, of course, exhibit American, English or 
European films almost exclusively. It is perhaps interesting to 
note that in Constantinople only religious pictures were subject 
to censorship. In South America the cinema was as popular as 
elsewhere; Buenos Aires, for example, had 131 theatres, and 
nearly every Argentine town of more than 1,000 population had 
its moving-picture palace. In the United States the daily 
attendance at motion-pictures in 1920 was estimated at a little 
less than 20,000,000, while a British estimate in 1919-20 was that 
a number eejual to half the population of the British Isles 
attended the cinematograph twice a week—which would be 
equivalent to a daily attendance of more than 6,000,000. If 
this estimate is correct it indicates that the cinema attendance 
in the United Kingdom practically doubled after 1916-7, when a 
careful estimate placed the daily attendance at 3,375,000 (see 
The I'iiicnta, 1017). The same report gave the following analysis 
of seats occuiiieri in the course of a year (week-days):— 


Price of . Per cent 

scat No. occupied of total 

;<l .78,2.5o,o<x) 7-4 

2d.58,844,cxio 5-6 

jd.400,640,<KH) 38’0 

4ci.186,235,(Hxi 17-6 

6<1.195.468,.500 18-5 

9d.97.812,500 9-2 

IS. 39,125.0 00 3-7 

Total.i,U5b,375,ixK) loo-o 


(This tabulation is baMid oil an estimate of 4,5tx) theatre.s with an 
average daily atteudaiice per theatre of 750. In 1917 the [irice of 
scabs had begun to go above is.; in 1920 in London it was frequently 
2s., 3s., and liiglier in the best houses.l 

From the business point of view remarkable progretts was made 
during the decade 1910-20. In the United States, where the in¬ 
dustry had reached its highest commenial development,! the 
gross receipts of all exhibit ors in 1920 were plticed at $800,000,000 
(as against $675,000,000 in 1018 and $65,000,000 in 1907X 
The price of admission w:is usually from 25 to 50 cents; in 
towns or poorer neigldiourhoods it was sometimes less, whilsilhe 
best houses in New York frequently charged from $i to^s-.'io. 

U.S. Government statistics show that the total gross income of 
American inofion-pletiire prodtieers (nianufarturers) ^ was about 
$!>o,ooo,(xio anmiallv. Capital invested in the prodiiiing business 
was estimattsl .nt $ioo,oix),(xio, while the amount of positive film 
"eonsuniecl " each week was saiil to be I(),0(ki,(xio ft., as eomparetl with 
3,000,000 ft. liefore the ttbrld t\ar. riie following table shows the 
operations of one of the leading American film companies (Funious 
Playcra-Lasky): — 

1919 1918 

Gross income.$27,165,327 $18,090,500 

Cost of film prodiietion . 16,815,636 12,647,320 

Cost of selling and distribution . 5,822,8(1(1 3,904,918 

Other expenses. 1,393.846 257,087 

Operating profit .... 3.132,985 1,281,175 

The outbreak of the World War favoured the growth of the 

industry in tlie United States to such an extent that it becainc by far 
the leading iiriKlucing country in the world. In most Etiropeaii 
countries, as well as elsewhere, the majority of films displayed alter 
1915 were of American origin. Alxiut 75 % of the filiiis shown in 
Great Britain in 1920 were of Anieric;iti mamifacture. The extent of 
American exports in that year is indicated by the following table;— 

U.S. Exports of Exposed Films. 




Linear Ft. 

Valtie 

Unite^I Kingdom . 


45.538 ,.551 

$2,348,2.56 

France . 


22,250,847 

943,781 

('anada . 


17.952,511 

1,226,514 

Australia 


14,238,587 

653.047 

Argentina 


9,920,491 

.3.30,104 

Brazil 


8,416,158 

363,544 

CuIki 


6,761,701 

248,226 

Jaimn . 


6,302,468 

233.028 

Spain 


6,071,560 

242,569 

lien mark 


5,816,537 

233,646 

Norway 

• 4 • 

3,410,232 

330,770 

Ncwfoundlantl and Labrador . 

l, 9 . 5".337 

79 ,, 54 t 

Italy 


677,120 

30,273 

Other countries 


39,220,065 

1,625,236 

Total 


188,527.165 

$8,888,.535 
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European {production, however, was beginning to regain lost 
ground; artistically the l>cst European worK was infrequently 
superior to that produced in America. Germany's recovery seeinea 
{Mirticularly rapid; this was due in part to legislation prohibiting the 
importation of foreign films until May 1920, and even after that date 
the introduction of foreign films was to l)e strictly limited. In Eng¬ 
land producers were making great efforts to meet American com¬ 
petition, though without the aid of legislation. The manufacture 
of motion-pictures in Great Uritain, however, suffered from the 
handicap of a climate which, being often dull and lacking in sunlight, 
was not well adapted to photography. 'Phis handicap was partly 
overcome by improved methods of artificial lighting. Gross receipts 
from all cinema theatres in the British Isles were estimated in 1920 
to Iw al>out £35,000,000 annually. Data for other countries were 
lacking; in France, however, the official statistics for Paris show that 
in 1919 the receipts of cinema theatres in that city were 40,664,661 
francs as compared with 26,388,292 francs in iyi8 and 17,377,000 
in 1917. Admission prices ranged from 1.50 francs to 2.50 francs. 

in 1919^20 some of the larger American companies sought and 
obtained financial assistance from leading banking hou.ses, which 
had hitherto held aloof from the industry. As a condition of this 
assistance the banking interests indicated they would insist u|K>n 
greater attention to e('ononiy and conservative business practice 
than had characterized the industry in tlic past. The sudden prosjicr- 
ity of the film producers had naturally led to lavish expenditures: 1 
this is well illustrated by the amount of the salaries paid to motion- 
pirt lire actors and actrc.s.ses. Towards the close of tlie jieriod 1910-20 
capable actors of the legitimate stage were able to oluain from j^ioo 
to ^400, an<l in relatively few cases as high as $i ,o(K) a week; cinema 
salaries, however, were in most cases at least twice as large, while 
favourite “ stars ” were frequently able to command a weekly 
salary ranging from to $10,(xx). Even these figures were 

surpassed in the case of a few of the best-known pciptilar favourites; 
the combined annual income of three leading stars, for example, was 
said to be i?l,500,{)00 (1920). After 1920 the iiitiuence of conservative 
investors was beginning to make itself fell, and lliere was a tendency 
to reduce salaries and to introduce oilier ccoiiomich. It was seen 
that this new influence would make for greater stability in the 
industry and prolxibly for better pictures. 

Mechanical Progress .—The popularity of the moving-picture 
led to much research to determine its inventor, and the difficulilcs 
were not altogether removed by the assertion of llionias A. 
Edison (see liis letter to the New York 'l imes, June g 1021) that 
the honour belonged (o him. ll is true that the modern cine¬ 
matograph was evolved out of Mr. Edison’s kinctoscopc, or 
kiiietograph, though these devices likewise owed a great deal to 
earlier exiierinicnts. But the prototypes of the modern projecting 
machine seem to have been produced by others ajiparenlly by 
three men: Louis Lumiere in Paris, R. W, Paul in London and 
C. F. Jenkins in VVa.shiuglon, D.C., each of whom was engaged 
virtually at the same time (1894-5) on the new invention. Their 
efforts all contributed to the final result, and the cinematograph 
of 1920 luul not changed greatly from what it was 25 years before, 
when, relying on the well-known psychological principle of 
persi.stence of vision, it was fir.st made a practical tieviee for 
reproducing animated pictures ” on the screen. In matters of 
detail, however, great improvement had been made. 

An important advance was the adoption of a standard film, 
ij| in. in wuilh, with 16 pictures, sometimes called “ frames," each 
1 by ^ in., to every foot of film. Near the margins of the film, on 
either .side of the pictures, are sjirocket holes by means of which 
the strip of miniature photographs is run through the projector at 
the rate of approximately one It. a second, about the lowest practi¬ 
cable speed to ^ivc a siitisfactory illusion of motion. On the reels 
u.sed in the projectors alxjut ft. of film could be wound; the 

term " reel ” thus came into use as a unit of measure. The elimina¬ 
tion of " flicker," wliich caused much annoyance in early cinemato¬ 
graph exhibitions, was brought abriuf partly by improving the 
mechanism which draws each succeeding picture momentarily into 
ilace and partly by increasing the nuriiixT of revolving shutter 
>ladcs from one to three, of which one serves to rut off the light while 
the c’hange of jiii turc is effected and the other two merely increase 
the frequency of the alternations of light and darkness, thus render¬ 
ing them less noticeable. 

C)thcr valuable improvements were made In the nature of the 
si reen on which the image is tlu’own, in the quality of tlie lenses, and 
in the electric lamp used to illuminate the film pictures. In the early 
davs of cinematograph projection the danger arising from the 
inflammable nature of the celluloid film was very great. An effort 
to rediK'e this danger was made by interposing a trough of cir¬ 
culating w'aler between the electric arc and the optical condenser to 
abfKifb the greater {lart of the heat rays. A safely shutter w'as also 
devised to eut off the light from the film when the motion of the 
latter was halted for any reason. Strict enforcement of regulations 
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requiring that machines be enclosed in fire-proof " booths " while 
t>eing operated greatly reduced the danger of serious fire losses w'bcti 
film dia become ignited. After 1913 a non-inflammable film, made 
of acetate of cellulose, w.aa put on the market; unfortunately films 
of this material were found to be less durable than those of celluloid, 
and were not widely adopted. 

The cinematograph camera, being in a sense merely the reverse 
of the projecting mechanism, was developed along similar lines; 
and the best models were adapted to record almost any moving 
scene with great fidelity. Although somew'hat cumbersome they 
were still easily portable, making it possible to use lliem in remote 
explorations as well as in pictunng current events. In commercial 
practice, the films, after exposure were mounted on frames {holding 
from 150 to 3(x> ft.), developed often by means of machines, fixed 
and washed In large tanks, and then wound on drums, 5-10 ft. in 
diameter, and dried by being rapidly revolved in warm, dry air. 
From the resulting negative it wa.s possible to print as many jiosilives 
as might be desiretl. This w-as ordinarily anromf)lishe<l by means of a 
printing machine in which the strip of negative, su{>erimfK)8cd on a 
strip of unexposed positive film, movetl past an illuminated opening 
with an intermittent motion, somewhat as in a projecting machine. 
As long as the negative is preserved it is possible to obtain fresh 
reproductions of the original picture. 

Colour Pictures .—The first colour pictures were made by colouring 
each small picture or frame by hand. This was laborious and ex¬ 
pensive, therefore not well adapted for wide exploitation. The most 
successful of the early efforts to re[>ro<lucc natural colour by mechan¬ 
ical means was that of ('harles Urban and George A. Sni'th of Lon¬ 
don, whose " Kinenmcolor " pictures were for a time very popular; 
the Kincnucolor representations of the Coronation of King (»eorge 
V. (1911) and the Durbar at Delhi were disjilayed all over the world. 
All hough never entirely sati.sfactory, the essential features of 
Kinemacolor had an important bearing on later exi>eriments, and 
for that reason may he uriefly nolctl. 'I'lic pictures in this process 
arc taken through a revolving screen or light filter which expo.ses 
aliernalc spaces on the sensitized film to the green and the red rays, 
respectively, so that each pair of frames represents all the colour 
values that may be (l(*rived from_ these two i)rimary colours. The 
resulting negative K black and white. In projection a revolving filter 
corresponding to that employed in the camera is used, with the 
result that alternating green and red pictures are displayed; hut 
because of the rapidity with which this is done the eye fails to dis¬ 
tinguish !>etwt‘cn the two and a colour combination is effected. The 
process involve<.l a<h!iliona! expen.se for The exhibitor for the reason 
that si»ccial equipment designed 10 project the pictures at twice the. 
normal sjkhxI was re<pured. This objection might not have proved 
material if the representation were free from certain obvious faults 
such as false colour values, arising from the use of only two primary 
colours, and " fringing," due to the fart that a certain time elapses 
between thecxj>osure of each negative, the result being that a movinf| 
object will often occupy a slightly different position in the " red 
frame, for example, from that which it occupied in the preceding 
" green " frame. Thus when the two frames are combined there is an 
imjicrfcct " register " of colours. 

Later experiiiicnlers endeavoured to overcome these difficultiw 
by various mciins; in the process exhibited by Leon Gaumont in 
Paris in 19)2 three len.ses were used to produce tlirce-colour images 
simultaneously; in reiiroduction, of course, tlie process was reversed. 
Another device, disiilayed at the American Kluseum of Natural 
History (New York) in 1917, elaborated the Kinemacolor process 
by exposing the negative through a four-colour—red-orange, blue- 
green, yellow and blue-violet—revolving filler;^ the filler used in 
projection, however, contained only two-colour divisions. A promis¬ 
ing development in 1921 was the process invented by W. H. Peck of 
New York. Tliis is a two-colour method, but it differs from Kinema¬ 
color in that each pair of negatives is obtained simultaneously by 
means of a prism wliicli splits the light so that part of the rays are 
directed to one frame and the remainder to the other. After de¬ 
velopment the " green " negative frames arc printed on one side 
of the positive film, and the corresponding " retl " frames on the 
otiier; thctx>silivc is then developed and passes through a series of 
vats and tanks, coming out coloured, dried and ready for exhibition 
through the ordinary projection machine. The production of the 
positive is a complicated process, anil it remained to be seen whether 
It could be successfully enii>loye(l commercially. The result never¬ 
theless seemed to api>roximate the requirements of an ideal colour 
film, wliich should consist of a aeries of pictures, each a complete 
colonr-remleriiig of tlie subject in itself, so that the film could be 
exhibited on any machine at a normal speed. Despite the progress 
made in colour photography the majority of films display^ in 
J920-1 were still in black and wliite, or in some monochrome tint 
which could be obtained cither by dyeing the film itself or by placing 
a colour screen in front of the projection lens. Some colour films 
were made an adaptation of the hand process in which the 
colouring is done with the aid of stencils. 

Vocal Pictures .—The invention of the phonograph had preceded 
the moving-picture by about 18 years; it was natural, thcrctore, that 
efforts should be mane to synchronize the two in order to produce 
talking pictures. Encouraging results were obtained by L6on 
Gaumont in I'aris as early as 1910 and two years later by TV omas A, 
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Edison in America. The usual method was to make the phonographic 
record first, the actors merely s|tcuking their lines into the gramo¬ 
phone without attempting to pose before the camera. Rehearsals 
were then necessary to enable the actors to fit their actions to the 
dialogue as repeated by the record already obtained; and the only 
remaining problem was to ensure a synchronization in the theatre 
of the iihoiiograph and the jneture. This was accomplished by means 
of electrical tievices to control the speed of the phonograph. For 
various reasons, most of which will be obvious to any one familiar 
w'ith the phonograjih, this sort of talking picture never became 
popular; instead of enhancing the representation, the phonograph 
seemed merely to emphasize its artificiality. Later in the tlecadc 
other methods, seemingly mori' adequate to give the necessary 
illusion, were devised and e.vhibiied. The later exi>erimenlers 
abandoned the gramophone altogether; in the scheme elaborated by 
Eugene Lauste of New York the sound waves are transferred, by 
means of microphones, to a circuit containing a sensitive string 
galvanometer, and the fluctuations of the string or wire of the 
galvanometer are recorded photographically on the side of the film. 
When developetl one side of the film shows a series of peaks resem¬ 
bling the profile map of a mountain range. Reproduction is accom¬ 
plished by the use of a .selenium cell |)laced in front of the moving 
film; the sound waves are then conveyed electrically to the rear of 
the screen and disseminated through loud-.sjieaking telephones. The 
cinema industry showed comparatively little interest in vocal pic¬ 
tures and their future was uncertain. Another itroblem which 
engaged the attention of inventors concerned the discovery' of 
some method of obtaining stereoscopic effet'ts on the screen. One 
solution of the problem failed of success because, in order to com¬ 
plete the illusion, every spectator was required to wear a jiair of 
specially ilcvi.sed spectacles; most audiences, it was found, were not 
only reluctant about putting them on but took little pleasure in the 
result, even though tlio effect was superior to that of a fiat picture. 

Recreatioml Aspects. —Improveinents in apparatus, while im¬ 
portant, were overshadowed during the tlecitde igio-zo by 
the truly remtirkable achievements in developing the artistic, 
educational and recreational possibilities of the cinema. It is 
true that in igio the cincnni had begun to outgrow that early 
period when its repertory consisted largely of express trains, 
automobile races, military parades and like subjects. The 
first step had been taken, and the pictures licgan to tie con¬ 
nected by a story; the expre.ss train, for example, suggested the 
pictorial pos.sihllities of a train robbor.v, and a story was in¬ 
vented to give the scenes continuity and culmination. Then 
the story became the chief thing. Hut the development in 
the cinema of the story-telling art was hindered by the rir- 
cuiB.stances of its early exploitation. The pictures of that 
period were exhibited cither as part of vaudeville entertain¬ 
ments, where they took the place of the usual feats of legerde¬ 
main, or in cheap halls that had been converted from other 
pvirpo.ses; the latter were usually dark, ill-ventilated and far 
from clean. Every circumslanrc of their presentation tended 
to discourage attendance by the bid ter classes of the com¬ 
munity. Yet their cheapness—the admission price was usually 
five cents in the United States and fourpence, or less, in Eng¬ 
land—attracted thousands of people for whom no amuse¬ 
ment of so absorbing a character had ever been provided at so 
small a cost. Wherever the moving picture was introduced 
similar conditions prevailed; the initial appeal w.as almost uni¬ 
formly to the illiterate, the half educated, and even, .as it seemed, 
to the mentally incomjietent. I’robably no art ever developed 
under so great a h.andicap; the result, still obyimj%iMt the crudity 
and vulgarity of later films, was too often uttlftMtad'ito some 
inherent coarseness of the medium rather than unhapiiy 

conditions of its origin. Hut it w.as not only ibe'| ^yy tcr of 
those early audiences which left its imjrress on th 9 ig;)|||e|Ra art; 
it w.as also the character of the men who engaged s new 
industry. They were for the most part .showmen of the ilfincrant, 
hand-to-mouth lyi>e, jiromoters anil managers of the chcajicst 
forms of vaudeville entertainment. Some of them remained 
exhibitors only; others began to assemble companies and produce 
motion-pictures. While many persons of intclligencx’ and ability 
had been attracted to the industry by the end pf the decade, 
not a few of the most influential men in the business were those 
who had'heim^rri^'lo success by the sheer momentum of the 
new art; they wert .surtritiah of that early group of showmen 
whose hope of profit lay in c.xploiting the crudest instincts in 
the most obvious fashion. 


Yet in estimating the social influence of the moving-picture, 
even in that early period, it would be a mistake to overlook the 
fact that in many localities the cinema afforded the only effec¬ 
tive competition with the allurements of the saloon and public- 
house. However bad the pictures were, and they were usually 
aesthetically rather than morally reprehensible, nevertheless 
they were a positive benefit in compari.son with many types 
of amusement that were open to the poorer rl.as.ses. When the 
workingman’s family began to insist that he take them to 
the moving-picture palace of an evening he found it more 
difficult to offer an excuse for going to the bar. With the advent 
of I’rohibition in the United .States the motion-picture interests 
profited greatly; the cinema then became one of the most effec¬ 
tive substitutes for the liquor .saloon. 

It is not surjirising that for an appreciable interval many 
actors who had achieved fame on the stage refu.sed to act for 
the “ movies.” Cultivated opinion w.as inclined to scorn if not to 
denounce the. photoplay. For a time it .seemed improbable that 
the moving-picture could ever be lifted above the vulgarity 
of its origins. The cinema seemed to be held in a vicious circle; 
exhibitors were afraid to raise the admission price, yet the fee was 
loo small to pay for a better theatre or to justify spending more- 
money for better pictures. Helween loio and 1012 attendance 
actually began to fall off; even the jiublic whose attention the 
“nickelodeon,” as it w.as called in the United Slates, sought 
to challenge, apiieared to grow tired of what, after all, was 
only an attempt to compete with the old-fashioned “ dime- 
novel ” and “ penny dreadful.” A few far-sighted ]>roducers 
IH-rceived that r.adical measures must be taken if the com¬ 
mercial jiossibilities of the motion-jiicturc were to be advanced 
beyond those of a third-rate v;iudeville attraction. The first 
step w.as to break down the ])rejuilice of recognized artists, for 
as long as the cinema was held to be an object of ridicule, beneath 
the dignity of jier.sons of artistic or cultural pretensions, it was 
hopeless to try to interest the public at large in the new art. An 
American producer accordingly set about to persuade Mmc. 
Sarah Bernhardt to appear in moving-pictures, his theory 
being that if the best-known living actress should in this way 
give her sanction to the cinema the rest would be easy. Mme. 
Bernhardt, it is said, was won over on the plea that she ought 
to leave future generations some in-rmanent record of her great 
art. The result marked something like an epoch in the history 
of the motion-picture; the old-time prejudice began gradually 
to give way, and the citiema, now certain of its ability to pay 
high rewards to popular actors, was soon attracting some of 
the best theatrical talent. Money was lavishly spent on huge 
productions that required six months or a year to complete; 
and a finished picture was likely to cost from $100,000 to 
$200,000 instead of from $10,000 to $20,000 as formerly. The 
Bcnihurdt films— Camille and Queen JClhalielk —were followed 
by such productions as Qua Vadis, Lcs Misirahlcs, Tess of the 
jy Urhr.rvillcs (with Mrs. Fiske), the Italian film ( ahiria, written 
especially for the cinema by Gabriele D’Annunzio, and The 
Birth of a Nation, produced by D. W. Griffith. Cahiria and 
The Birth of a Nation deserve especial notice aside from their 
excellence, as dramatic spectacli-s, because it was with these 
films particularly that the first effort was made to compete 
directly with the legitimate theatre; not only were they pre¬ 
sented with full orchestra accompaniment in theatres hitherto 
given over to the spoken drama, but admission prices were 
raised to the highest scale for Broadway or West End pro¬ 
ductions. The success of these ventures had the effect of raising 
the standards of the cinema theatre in every direction; better 
theatres adapted solely for motion-pictures were built, per¬ 
manent orchestras installed, prices increased, undesirable 
patrons barred; and cxliibitors who had formerly looked for 
support from the riff-raff of the town discovered it wtis more 
profitable to appeal to the less impecunious and more self- 
resiH'Cting cl.a.sses of the community. 

There followed a period of keen competition with the legit¬ 
imate drama. In many communities the motion-picture en¬ 
tirely usurped the place once held by the older art. Many 
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stock companies were forced out of existence, while the prospect 
of making a profitable tour with a metropolitan success was 
rendered more and more precarious. 

An American dramatic critic has cited the case of his home town, 
Pittsfield, Mass., a city of 4(»,i)fK) jwp., and the situation that de¬ 
veloped there may be taken as typical of what was hapiiening all 
over the United States and elsewhere as well. Before the advent of 
the motion-picture iMUaficld had one theatre devoted to the legiti¬ 
mate drama; here were presented at intervals many of the plays that 
had attained success on Broadway. But the cinema changed all 
that; the one le^dtimate theatre was transformed into a motion- 
picture “palace,’ and four new “ movie” theatres were of>ened. 
Friends of the cinema urged that the casualtie.s brought about by 
the onward sweep of the new art were on the whole richly merited. 

Certainly the grave apprehensions once entertained for the 
future of the dramatic art were ill-founded; it was natural that the 
new form of amtisemcnt should menace the existence of the cheaper 
and usually inferior grades of theatrical production, but it became 
equally evident that each form of dramatic slopy-lclling had its 
place, and neither one, if properly conducted, need fear the other. 
It might even l>e urged that in some respecls^the competition pro¬ 
duced a beneficial effect on the stage. The alleged menace of the 
cinema came into prominence in a new form in iqto when an 
American film comixmy (Famous Players-Lasky) purchased the 
theatrical business of Charles Frohnmn, Inc., which included 
control of the Enqnre theatre in New York City. It was assumed 
that this inva.sion of the legitimate stage might result in making the 
latter a mere appendage ot the cinema theatre, but less than a year 
alter the purchase of the Empire Jesse L. Lasky confessed that 
” the experiment has not lx*en a great success; we liave found that 
the screen can Isirrow very little from the stage ” (North American 
Revt^, Aug. 1920). 

Technique of Produciion .—While aesthetic theory and practice 
remained in a .somewhat chaotic slate, the technique of produc¬ 
tion had been brought to a very high degree of perfection, lu 
i020 at least 80% of American films were jiroduced in or neku 
Los Angeles, where the brilliant sunlight makes it po.s.sibie to 
operate the cinema camera almost continuously without the 
aid of expensive artificial lighting. In the early days whole 
film compaiiie.s were transported to the supposed scene of the 
action, even when the scene was laid in a foreign country; 
after the outbreak of the World War, however, this iiraclice 
wa.s abandoned, and remote scenes came to be represented as 
nearly as pos.sible by the ai<l of the cariienter and scene-painter. 
A thousand workmen would sometimes be empUiyed to const nut 
a single sham village, while theatric.al agencies were developed 
to supply almo.sl every variety of foreign “ ty^ic ” that the 
imagination of the scenario writer or the exigencies of pro¬ 
duction could demand. Nothing better illustrates the illiteracy 
that still clung to certain pha.ses of the business than the ab¬ 
surdities and anachronisms which these made-to-order sellings 
m;t infrequently disclosed; as, for example, that widely exhibited 
picture in wliieh tlie great jiyrarnid a]>i>eared wilh certain im- 
])rovemenls that Cheops had neglected to provhle, notably a 
very convenient stairway rising to the lop. 

An carlv discovery was that the film would lend itself to a great 
variety ot tricks. A typu'al example very coininou in “ slapstick ” 
comedy, was that in whkh a man, caught under the wlieel:> of a 
.SIearn ndler, is merely llatlened out by llie exiierieiice, and l)y means 
of a seeming piece of Icgenlcinain is restored to his normal .sHape. It 
i'' iuirdly necessary to explain that in taking such a picture the 
uirnera is stopjjed at the appropriate nionieiil and a dummy sub- 
.stit uted as the vicllin of the .steam roller. Another artitiee introduces 
at the projMT juncture certain gh<»stdikc figures which hover in 
uncant>y fashion about the scene, or still more tmcannilv, jHrrluips, 
sl)ow.s us an actor apparently shaking hands willi him.sidf. In each 
case the effect is produced by laUiug two pirtiire.s on the .same film 
(or sometimes by printing two negali\'es on the same positive). It 
is an artifice which was sometimes employed by actors to play two 
imj)ortant r 61 es in the same scene; an actress, for example, would 
appear as both mother and daughter, d'he most sucecs-sfiil of such 
pictures, however, scarcely ever rose above the level of an interesting 
lour dr force. Other peculiar effects were pnuUieed by increasing or 
decreasing the speed with which the film is normally run llirough the 
camera. Increasing the s]X‘cd in the camera reduces the relative 
rale of projection; this has the effect of .separating each motion of 
an object into it.s coni])t>nent parts, and the result is not only in¬ 
teresting in itself but valuable for scientific and educational pur¬ 
poses. The wing .movements of a bird, for instance, can be ex¬ 
amined in a manner that would otherwise be impossible. By the 
reverse methud, the uf^eiiing of u flower can be presented c»>ntinuoub- 
Jy within a few minutes, though the bcparate pictures may liave been 
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taken at the rate of one an hour over a period of days or weeks. By 
the use of magnifying lenises minute organisms could be photo¬ 
graphed; and similarly, by employing telephoto lenses, motion- 
pictures showing various heavenly Injdies rould lie ohtaine<i. In 
farcical or meioilranialic films the ability to increase relative speed 
was employeil to make various " stunts ” involving liorses, railway 
trains and automobiles seem more dangerous than they really were. 
Another ilhiKioii often u.sed for the same purpose is that obtaiuerl by 
projecting the film backward. By this means a man is made to seem 
to jump to the top of a building or to defy the law of gravitation in 
some equally astonishing manner. It is a trick al.so employed in 
those pictures in which knives are apparently thrown with such skill 
that they ahntist, but do not quite, .strike a per.sou .standing agaiu.st 
a wall; the scene actually i>hotographed is one in which the knives are 
being withdrawn from the wall by fine, black threads. For a few 
years these artifices were in great vogue, but they presently grew 
tiresome, esjiecially after audiences learned that they were frequently 
victimized by elaborate pieces of (lec(q)tion. One result was to 
discount nearly et'c?iy .scene in which an actor performed a seemingly 
hazardous feat; andienees rcfu.sed to be thrilled, anti such " stunts,'' 
ftirtunately for the artistic advance of the moving-picture, fell 
somewhat inltt disrepute. Nevertheless there were film eonqtanies 
which continued to exi>loit lievices of this kind, and a special class of 
performers, known as “ hazard pettplc,” was employed. 

The pos.sitiilities of the aniniatcd cartoon were first suggested by 
the well-known illusion in which chairs and other objects are made 
to sc-em to move of their own volition. This illusion was eftected by 
stopping the camera while the )iosiliun of the object was actually 
lieing shifted. The animated cartoon is achieved .somewhat sindlarly 
by photographing a series of drawings. ea<'h showing a sliglit ativanee 
over the other. In the earliest examples as many as ii,ooo separate 
drawing were made for each .^txi ft. of film, and the process, as thus 
evolved, was e.xtremely slow and laborious. Later methods were 
developed whereby only moving parts of the picture were rerlrawn, 
and in this w.ay the numlier of drawings rould lie reduced to less 
than one thousand. E\'pn with this .simplification a staff of artists 
was rerpiired to complete an animated drawing or cartoon, and 
the artist to whom it was attributed rarely did more than furnish 
the otitlinc of the story or a few iirelimiiiary sketrhes. The method 
employed in making animated cartoons was sixm adapted to other 
subjects; it was found of particular value in illustrating new in¬ 
ventions, or in depicting the operation of certain kinds of meeliunism 
too intricate to lie easily photographed from original models. 

Early pirtiires purporting to be taken under tlie sea were .actually 
photographed through the .side of a glass lank. In 1013, however, 
the so-called submarine tiil^, which had been devised to lower 
beneath a b,^! for observation purjioses, was adapted for cinema 
photographyl and the first actual submarine pit lures were taken. 
By this means the tmder-sea scenes of Jules Verne’s Twenty Thou¬ 
sand LeaRitfs Under the Sea were filmed, and later some rerriarkable 
pictures were made of divers fighting with sharks. Interesting cin¬ 
ema views were also obtained of nianj' varieties of ocean fish and 
submarine jilant life. 

Educational Use .—With the development of cinema tech¬ 
nique it came to be seen that the moving-picture might be used 
as a valuable aid to education. The hopes of many people that 
the commercialized cinema would undertake this work on a 
large scale were of course not realized. Nevertheless, in most 
cinema theatres it became customary to exhibit excellent pictures 
of current events, travel, or similar subjects in addition to the 
regular ])rogramme; and tlie educalioiial value ot such pictures 
shoidd not be overlooked. The British Cinema Commission 
of Inquiry found that, other conditions being equal, the fund 
of general knowledge posse.ssed by children who frequent the 
pictures is far wider and far richer than that possessed by those 
who do not. This information covered a wide range, including 
facts of geography, literature, natural science, industrial pro¬ 
cesses, social hfe, current events, etc. Moreover, the ideas 
formed from a moving-picture were often demonstrably more 
accurate than those which the children had previously acquired 
from an oral or printed description. 

It is obvious that, wherever the intention is to impart infor¬ 
mation winch is concerned primarily with visual impressions, 
the motion-picture is greatly su[K‘rior to any other form of in¬ 
struction. Words are only an inadequate subn^^te for pictures 
in giving correct ideas of landscape, natural or mechanical 
processes, foreign customs and the like. For, fguson, ten 
minutes in a motion-picture theatre will better 

gra.sp of such subjects than several hours devotedioct^(-books. 
Knowledge acquired in this way has a vividness and an in¬ 
terest that do not attach to other forms of instruction; con¬ 
sequently it is acquired with less mental friction and with less 
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likelihood of its being forgotten. During the World War, the 
Governments engaged in that conflict produced thousands of 
war pictures to encourage enlistment and keep up morale; and 
the cinema proved itself to be one of the most potent methods 
of propaganda in reaching the mass of the people. Films taken 
on the battle-field, moreover, will acquire more and more his¬ 
toric interest as time goes on. Such pictures, displayed in 
connexion with the course of study at military colleges, have 
a value above mere entertainment. Practically all Govern¬ 
ments, therefore, provided special archives for preserving mo¬ 
tion-picture films, especially those dealing with military sub¬ 
jects. The taking of pictures of current events was developed 
as a special branch of the motion-picture industry. Certain com¬ 
panies perfected organizations with cameramen acting os 
their representatives all over the world, and facilities were 
provided for the rapid transportation and development of news 
films. These companies began to compete to get their pictures 
into the theatres at the first possible moment, and motion- 
pictures of important events were frequently exhibited within 
an hour or two after the event had taken place. Sometimes 
pictures showing earlier phases of a prize fight, an inaugural 
ceremony or occurrence of like nature were displayed even 
while the event itself was still in progress. 

The U.S. Government was probably the first to use the 
cinematograph for the puqjose of disseminating agricultural 
information among farmers. In iq>o the Department of Agri¬ 
culture had in circulation appro.ximately 100 cinema pictures 
showing such subjci'ts as How to Select a Laying Hen and The 
Story of Cotton. The films were produceil under Government 
supervision and developed in Government laboratories, which 
then had a capacity of one reel a week. Towards the close of 
the decade many private institutions were also undertaking the 
production of moving-picture films for c<lucational purposes, 
and the installation of projecting machines in schools and 
churches was becoming rather general. In lyzo there were in 
the United States 1,500 schools, universities, and similarinstitu- 
tions so equipped, while more than 2,000 had arrangements with 
local theatres for the exhibition of pictures of special value in 
connexion with e<lucational work. About 2,000 churches 
occasionally showed moving-pictures either at the chunh 
proper or at some outside place under church supervision. 
In order to supply schools and churches the “ film library,” 
devoted largely to educational subjects, was developed and gave 
promise of serving a neeii analogous to that sup[)ticd by the 
circulating library of loooks. These libraries were at first in¬ 
stituted as commercial entcr|)rises, but in the United States in 
igzo there was at least one organization which supplied films 
gratis to institutions that offered to exhibit them free of chtirgc. 

Censorship and Regulation. demand for the regulation, 
supervision and censorship of the cinema theatre arose very 
soon after the film began to be u.sed for narrative and dramatic 
purpo.scs. Regulation was first concerned with construction 
of the theatre, the elimination of the fire hazard, and the super¬ 
vision of audiences; then it came to be felt that the chief danger 
lay in the pictures them.selves. Social workers in nearly every 
country conducted an agitation for a censorship that would 
prevent the showing of objectionable pictures. 

One of the first countries to establish a national censorship 
was Sweden (lyi i); other countries .soon followe<l—Spain (iqiz), 
Italy (1013-4), France (iqi6). Gen.sorship was also instituted 
in Russia and Japan; in the latter country the prohibitions 
included anything thatcontradicts morality and consetiucntly 
the principle that good brings its own reward and evil its own 
punishment.” ^ 

In Great Bcidtmfltf:' tGinematograph Art of igoq provided 
for the liccnsinjftheatres but not for censorship. 
As a resul m’the dis^ssion incident to the importa¬ 

tion, f:hle8Mrj||rteanre and America, of certain objectionable 
films, tife’CTictStf^raph Exhibitors’ Assn., with the api>roval 
of the Home Secretary, established an independent Board of 
Film Censors. Exhibitori were not of course obliged to accept 
the derisions of this Boar. 1 , yet before the close of the decade 


iqio-2o more than 07% of the films exhibited in the British 
Isles were first reviewed by the Board of Censors. 

In 1020 the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Assn, adopted a resolu¬ 
tion providing lor the expulsion of any member who refused to 
submit to the censorship of the Board. It might have been expected 
that such censorship, in view of its close connexion with the trade 
itself, would prove carelcas and ineffective. It was, however, the 
opinion of the Cinema Commission of Inqui^, which conducted a 
very careful investigation of the whole subject in igi 7 , that the 
work of the Board was for the most part conscientious and commend¬ 
able. This commission had been instituted by the National Council 
of Morals, its rc|iort. The Cinema, already referred to, is a valualile 
treatise on many aspects of the moving-picture industry. One of 
its conclusions was the recommendation of a State censorship, 
largely on the ground that the authority of the State could be ex¬ 
ercised more effectively than that of an independent board. Testify¬ 
ing before the coiiimission, T. P. O'Connor, who had been appointed 
pre.sident of the Board of Censors in iqi6 (following the death of 
G. A. Redford, his predecessor), slated that films were censored with 
resiicct to a series of prohibitory regulations, 43 in number, of which 
the following are typical: “ Indecorous, ambiguous and irreverent 
titles and sub-titles. Irreverent treatment of sacred subjects. 'I'he 
modus ope'randi of criminals. Cruelty to young infants and excessive 
cruelty and torture to adults, esjieciafly women. Nude figures; 
impropriety in dress or conduct. Gruesome murders, strangulation 
scenes, executions. References to controversial politics. Subjects 
dealing with the drug habit, white slave traffic, race suicide, etc. 
Illicit sexual relaliiinships; suggestive scenes of immorality; incidents 
suggestive of ince,stiious relations. Scenes tending to disparage 
ubiic institutions or characters. Materialization of the conventional 
gurc of Christ.” 

Besides showing much good sense, these prohibitions indicate 
to what lengths even a moderate censorship ran go; if logically 
applied such rules would bar many of the plays of Sophocles, Shalie- 
siieare and Ibsen. 

The British Board of Censors exercised no control outside of 
the British Isles. In Canada in iqzo each province had a 
board of censors ajtpoinlcd by the lieutenant-governor in 
council; in genertil the censorship was very rigid, but the fad 
that a film had been approved by the authorities of Ontsirio, 
for example, was no guarantee that it would be passed by the 
board in Quebec, or vice versa. Elaborate regulations for cen¬ 
sorship were adopted by New Zealand in tqifi, and in iqzo 
State censorship of films existed in many parts of the British 
Empire, including India and New South Wales. yl' 

In the United States, a non-oflicial censorship, subsequently 
known as the National Board of Review, was instituted in 
iqoq by the People’s Institute of New York. Its review com¬ 
mittee (unpaid) was in 1020 composed of 140 representative 
citizens, many of whom were engaged in social welfare work. 
The American Board, unlike its British counterpart, had no 
direct connexion with the cinema indu.strj'; its revenues were 
derived in part from contributions and in part from a flat charge 
of $6.25 (tq2o) jier reel which was tissessetl against the pro¬ 
ducer for the review of his pictures. In iq20 nearly 6,000 reels 
were so reviewed, representing, it is said, more than qq% of 
the films exhibited in the United States. The censorship ex¬ 
ercised by the American Board was on the whole noteworthy 
for its enlightened chiiracter, but while the Board won support 
in many communities, there were others which seemed to think 
its supervision was either too lenient or not suited to local 
needs. By iqai six states—Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kansas, New York and Massachusetts—had established official 
censorshij) Imards, and agitation for similar laws was in pn)grcss 
in many other states. Certain groups were also advocating a 
national board of censors to be appointed by the president. 
National laws to iq2i consisted only of general prohibitions 
against the shipment of improper films in interstate commerce, 
though in iqi8 the Secretary of the Treasury was empowered to 
censor imported films. 

For the most part, the cinema industry strongly opposed the 
extension of laws for official censorship of motion-pictures, and the 
objections put forward were often well founded. For people of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition it is hard to justify the establishment of a 
bureaucratic control over any form of .artistic or intellectual ex¬ 
pression, whether the mediuni be the press or the stage. It should be 
said, moreover, that opposition to censorship by no means involves a 
covert desire for licentious pictures; even without cen.sorBhip the 
exhibitor is fully responsible for the films he shows. Legalized 
censorship removes the opportunity to show improper films; it is 
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preventive. Us great danger is that it may become rigid and 
arbitrary. Special reasons, however, were advanced why in the case 
of the moving-picture preventive action should be taken. One of 
these was that the cinema theatre makes an extraordinary appeal 
to cliildren, who comprise a large percentage of the average neigh¬ 
bourhood audience. Hut it could be answered that if the cinema was 
ever to become a mature art, it could not forever be restricted 
by standards of what might and might not be good for chihiren. The 
best .solution here seemed to lie in providing s|)ccial performances for 
children; no good reason appeared why children should be encouraged 
or even permitted indiscriminately to attend the cinema theatre. 
A better plea for censorship was that the intlustry, having arisen in 
less than a tpiarter of a century, was still in a formative condition, 
without adetpiatc artistic and moral standards. It was tirge.d, there¬ 
fore, that censorship was necessary not only to jirotcct the public 
but to protect the producer against his inability to perceive his own 
best interests. Such an argument clearly anticipated a period when 
censorship would be unnecessary; unfortunately e-speriencepoints to 
the dilhcultv of abolishing any kinti of inireaucratic agency when 
once it has become established. The continued existence of the 
British dramatic censorshi]), despite very great ellorts to modify its 
powers, affords an excellent illustration of the tenacity of (lovern- 
ment bureaus. It should be noted also that in the tinited States the 
censorship laws seemed to be designed partly as revenue measures, 
which of course still ftirther entrenched them against attack. For 
these reasons the voluntary censorship undertaken by the Hoard 
of Film Censors in England and the National Hoard of Review in the 
United Stste.s would on the whole .seem preferable to other methods 
of jireventive supervision. In this connexion the following excerpt 
from the olTicial statement of the American Board is significant: 

“ The National Hoard's standards are, of course, progressive and 
will change with the lapse of time . . . becoming mure ideal as the 
motion-picture in .America emerges from its present condition as a 
new art. Moreover, the increased exttcrience of the producers, the 
development of ntotion-picture artists, the classification of the 
theatres, the influence of more cultivated audiences, and the popular 
adoption of motion-pictures into education, all of which is even now 
in progress, will in time bring about conditions so different from the 
present that regulation may perhajis not be necessary." 

Artiatif Value. —The close of the decatle was marked by 
various controversies as to whether the cinema could be classi¬ 
fied as an art. That discussion was in itself a valuable indica¬ 
tion of the improving status of the moving-picture; ten years 
earlier the cinema was either riiliculed or ignored. Later critics 
very naturally sought to establish their case against the cinema 
on the obvious fact that a majority of the films were crude and 
childish, mostly slapstick farce and sentimental melodrama; 
but an argument evolved in this fashion has little to commend 
U') doublli:ss in the England of the 15th century it secmtxl equally 
imi>ossible that the cnide mystery and morality plays of the 
day should ever give ri.se to di.stinguished art. Yet these crude 
efforts were the precur.sors of the drama of Marlowe, of Jonson 
and of Khakcsitcare. 'Fhis is not to say that fricntls of the cinema 
are looking forward to a .Shakespeare of the films; the artistic 
values that can be achieved in the motion-picture arc not com¬ 
mensurable wdth those which pertain to the written drama. 
What is coiitcmlcd is that, considered solely as a method of 
telling a story, the motion-picture is cajiable of achieving highly 
arli.stic rc.sults. Even sentimental melodrama as produced 
in the cinema became a more arti.stic type of narrative than 
the ohl popular melodrama of the stage. Hut the best producers 
were not content to have matle only this degree of progress, 
and their finest achievements at lca.st foreshadowed the dcvclo])- 
ment of singithirly beautiful and ex]iressivc art. 

Action and .setting constitute the chief means of this tvjrt, 
and in both elements it has advantages over the older forms of 
narrative. The cinema can present action more successfully 
than the novel and hardly less eft'ectively than the drama. In 
the casmyith which it can represent and control the clement of 
setting it has an immense superiority over both the novel and 
dramaj Uiough its possibilities in this direction were only be- 
ginniMHo be appreciated. .Some writers, notably Prof. Hugo 
MUtWi leroerg in his interesting study. The Pholoplay (1016), 
insist that the essence of the new art lies in its ability to triumph 
over the ordinary limitations of mundane existence. “The 
photoitlay," says MUnsterherg, “ tells us the human story' by 
overcoming the forms of the outer world, namely, .space, time 
and causality, and by adju.sting the events to the forms of 
Lhe inner w'urld, namely attention, memory, imagination and 


emotion.” The plasticity of the motion-picture medium, its 
freedom from merely conventional restrictions of time and 
space, undoubtedly give fresh scope to the imagination and the 
power to weave new patterns out of the materials of existence. 
Possessing these advantages, the cinema lacks the means to 
tell any appreciable part of its story in words. Failure to 
ai>preciatc the artistic possibilities of the moving-picture often 
arose from a failure to perceive that it must be regarded os 
an art quite different in method, if not in purpose, from that of 
essentially literary forms, particularly the spoken drama. It is 
not a literary art. It cannot rely on literary' methods. This 
explains the lack of success that attended the efforts of many 
literary men, novelists and dramatists, to use this new medium. 
Its central purpose, namely to arouse emotion, is identical with 
that of the spoken drama; it is perhaps more amenable to 
fundamental laws of tlraniafic composition than many pro¬ 
ducers and directors seemed to realize. Hut in most respects it 
tliffers more widely from the aeeepted dramatic form than 
Shakespeare differs from Sophocles or Ibsen from both. In 
virtually surrendering tlialoguc, the motion-picture surrenders 
a form of expression upon which the dramatist relies very 
largely for the presentation of character and the clash of char¬ 
acter; it follows that it scene representing mental conflict, for 
example, must either be inadequately represented in the mov¬ 
ing-picture or expressed in a different way. 

For this reason, the production of a sureessful motion-picture, 
play makes the very highest tiemand on the skill and imagination of 
the scenario writer, the dirertnr, and the actor, in the composition 
of the story every scene and every element of tlie scene must 
possess an expressiveness whieh is (piite unnecessary where words 
tan bt' used to rover defects of action or setting. The art of sugges¬ 
tion must be pushed far beyond the conventional limits of the 
legitimate stage; an altiuidc, a lex)k, a ge.sture, a bit of pantomime 
must lie made to tell as miiclt as pages of dialogue. There is no reason 
to disparage .such a method; in onlinary life we discern the mianees 
of cliaracler (|uilo as much from farial expression as from what we 
are told liy the person liimsclf; the light in the eye often illuminates 
the mind better than the spoken word. Setting, also, may be made 
to rerteet character; it may show the world as the protagonist of ilic 
drama him.self sees it, sometimes Iwi.sled and distorted, sometimes 
fair and alluring. Here at least is an o])porlunity to do what the 
legitimate drama could never do. Setting likewise may advanee 
the plot; as Otis Skinner points out, sometimes a glove, a pistol, an 
empty chair, will tell a better story than action. To a murh greater 
extent than the drama, the successful molion-piciurc requires the 
coiirdination of the efforts of the author, the actor and the producer: 
a play may have an existence of its own without ever having been 
produced on the stage, but a moving-pieture seenario is the barest nf 
skeletons before it is aeted in front of a camera. The photoplay is 
thus a composite art, almost equally dependem on its various ele¬ 
ments. Some advance had been made in the decatle iyio-20 in 
achieving a successful coiirdination nf these elements, but no com¬ 
pletely aticquate method or procedure for scruring this result had 
been evolved, so that good acting was frequently wasted on ridicu- 
I011.S scenarios, while good stories were made childish by incumiietent 
direction. 

Film Actors. —In an art so new, it is not surprising that the 
greatest reputations were made by actors whose appeal to the 
public is less a matter of circumstance than that of the scenario 
writer or the director. By reason of the extensive popularity of 
the motion-picture the names of Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, and Charles Chaplin had a renown that was no less than 
world-wide. Miss Pickford (family name Smith) was born 
in Toronto, Can., April 8 1803, the daughter of a character 
ai tres-s. She made her debut on the stage at the age of five, but 
her first marked surress was in motion-pictures, and she after¬ 
wards appeared as leading woman in many highly successful 
photoplays, among them Tess of the Storm Country. Cinderella, 
Fanehon the. Cricket, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, etc. For 
many she typified the charm of innocent girlhood. On March 
28 IQ20 she married Douglas Fairbanks. She was in 1020 head 
of the Mary Pickford Film Company. Fairbanks, who was born 
May 23 1883 in Denver, Col., attended for a time the Colorado 
School of Mines. He appeared in a minor r6lc on the New York 
stage in iqoi; later he was “ starred ” in several comedies and 
musical pieces, after wnich he left the stage for motion-pictures, 
where his engaging smile and athletic [irowess stood him in 
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good stead. In 1016 Fairbanks organized his own producing 
company. At the age of seven C'harles Spenrer Chaplin (born 
in 1888 near London) first appeared on the London vaudeville 
stage. A piece called A Night in an English Music Hall brought 
him to the United States, ami in IQ14 he became a cinema actor 
for the Keystone Film Co., under whose auspices he quickly 
showed his genius for comedy, though his earl}' rbles were 
principally those of the inebriate clown, borrowed or imitated 
from the vaudeville stage. In succeeding years he performed 
in motion-pictures for the Kss.anay Co., the Mutual Film Corir., 
and the First National Kxhiliitors’ Circuit; it is stated that in 
1017 he received $1,000,000 from the last-named organization 
for making eight two-rccl iiictures. lie afterwards constructed 
a motion-])icture plant at Los Angeles and undertook the direc¬ 
tion of his own pictures. 

Kefore the inveniion of the motion-nictnre the .art of acting was 
perh.ans the most epherrter.d of llie aris. We have lieen told that 
David Garrick, for example, wa.s a grc.it aclor, !)ut we have no 
means of judging for ourselves. *]'he motion-picture can now give to 
the actors art a permanence that is to some degree analogous to 
that of the printed book. Up to iqzi it w.ns, however, a more con¬ 
ditional iiermancnee, for the reason that cinema him as then manu¬ 
factured had much less enduring qu.ilily than the printed |)age; a 
iiook can bo pre.served for I'enturit's, but the commercud film of the 
<lav was not exiicrfed to remain clear for more than IS years. Films 
kept longer than that showed signs of rapid flisintegralion. A con¬ 
tinual renewal of old films by making new copies was therefore the 
Itrlee of keeping a iierm.inent motion-piel lire record. Many old 
films were accordingly allowoil to lapse, and it is obvious that ac¬ 
cident will play a large part in determining what lilms shall bepre- 
servetl as the years go bv. Uiit with good fort une. some motion- 
pictures may achieve an immortality comparable with that of the 
great works of arts or letters. It would be more than ha/anlous to 
say that the cinema, in the lirief period of its existenee, had yet 
produced any jiicture which deservi'd immortality. Still, every one 
who is itit crested in this new art would wish to make a few excep- 
tioiKS, if only for the sake of their historical importance. 

(H. Ck.) 

CITY GOVERNMENT States).— Lord liiyce's Ameri¬ 

can Commonwealth (tS88) may be .s.aid to maik ihe turning jioint 
in the consideration of cily problems in America. From the end 
of the Civil War in 1865 to 18SS the Uniteil States was engro.s,sed 
in problems of rcadjusttnent, rceonslruclion, transjairlation and 
internal dcvclopmetil. Municipal affairs, where not wholly 
neglected, were at low ebb and in the hands of selfish jwlitical 
organizations, wdiose interests were wholly those of (tersonal 
aggrandizement and jirofit. Lord lirycc’s critiiism stung the 
country into coiisciousne.ss of the shortcomings. 

A national conference on city government was held in I’hila- 
dclphia in 180,1, out of which grew the Nation.al Municipal 
League. Its early meetings were devoted to a statement of con¬ 
ditions and to a discussion of the lessons they taught. I’ublicists 
and studenls were not in a jiosition to .agree upon a statement of 
belief, mainly because they had not given to general ])l.ans the 
necessary aticntion ami study; their experience hail been purely 
local. 'I'liere was no regular form of American municiiial govern¬ 
ment, anil the greatest diversity of types, altliougb the general 
tendency was loward a federal plan modelled on that of the 
national Government with a division of functions (legislative, 
administrative .and judicial). Out of the League’s efforts grew a’ 
■' municipal programme ” the fundamental features of wdiich 
were that every community should have the right of self-govern¬ 
ment in local affairs without the interference of outside govern- 
ment.al or party machmery; that the city's imblic properly in 
land, and especially its franchise rights, should be preserved un¬ 
impaired; that all barriers should he removed which prevented 
the ])opular will from exi>ressing itself freely and effectively; 
Ih.at muiiiciiml administration should be conducted in the main by 
a class of publii servants who by reason of exiierience and sj>ei ial 
training were jiarticularly fitted for their official duties; that 
official responsibility should be so placed, through simi>lifkation 
of govcrnmentiij machinery and full publicity of accounts, that 
the people their ]>uhlic servants to the execution of the 

public willtN^fcitii c least possible delay and umertainty. 

In the goarijin which this programme was adopted (1900) 
the Galveflipi flood nearly destroyed that city. Among other 


things swept away was the typical old-style m.ayor and council 
form of government, which was replaced by a commission of live 
men apiiointed by the governor of Texas. This commission 
worked so swiftly and efficiently, and with so much less annual 
cost, that, after the emergency passed, an attempt was made to 
continue it with a commission of five members, three appointed 
by the governor and two chosen by popular vote. A court de¬ 
cision declared such apiiointmcnts to be unconstitutional and 
the entire commission forthwith became elective. To the sur- 
prisi' of many observers, no demoralization ensued, and through 
successive elections the changes in the personnel were slight. 

In 190S Des Moines aciopted the Galveston plan, with the 
addition of the initiative, referendum, recall and non-p.artisan 
primary. This broader plan was w'idely copied, and 481 -cities 
and towns of 2,000 and over by Jan. i 1921 had adopted it. 

The following eities of more than ,so,ooo inhabitants (censiis of 
li)2o) were in 1921 operating under this form: buffalo, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Trie, Harrisburg, Wilkesbarre, York, Lani-aster, Mc- 
KeesiHirt and Keailing, I’a.; J.neksonville, Fla.; Kans.is ( ity, Kan.; 
Lawrence anil Lynn, Mass.; Ncw.ark, N. J.; New tlrlcans. La.; 
I’ortl.anil, Ore.; St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, 
1 ball; Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, \\ ash. There were in the same 
j'car 50 cities and towns in Illinois under commission goxeniment; 
Texas followed with 48; Kansas had 42; New Jersey .48; Penns}'!- 
vania 32; Oklahoma 23: California 17: Michig.an 17 ; South Dakota 
Ki; Alalmma 13; Louisiana 13; Tenne.ssee 13; Florida 12; Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota and Washington 10 eaeh. The number 
per state gradually decreased until in Arinina, Connecticut, Maine, 
Maryland and New Mexico there was one each. There was none in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Kliode Island, Delaware, Virginia, 
Georgia, Indiana, Arkansas, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Few changes of imiiort.ancc were made in the Des Moines 
model for several years after 1908 (except the preferential ballot 
first added by Grand Junction, Colo., 1909) until the appe.arancc 
in i9i.t of the first modification providing for a city manager. 
Gut of this grew a city-manager form of commission government, 
whiili the National Municipal League recommended to charter- 
makers, then multiidying in great numbers due to the growing 
dissatisfaitioii with existing conditions. A second “municipal 
programme” formally adojited by the National Municipal 
League in 1014, definitely embodied the city-manager plan and 
later recommended that the council or legislative body be elected 
on the principle of i)ro]iorlional re]ireseiitation. ;,ju 

'I'he city-manager movcnient is justly regarded as the bgtt 
fruit of the movement for better municipal government. It 
embodies the short ballot, resiionsiveness to public opinion, 
concentration of executive power and responsibility, expert 
administration of city affairs, and elimination of legislative 
control over the administrative, all essential princijiles of sound 
governmental practice. 'I'he success of the iilan has been abun¬ 
dantly proved, although here and there expect.ations, because 
unreasonable, have not been met. Like other governmental 
agencies it is oiien to change and improvement, liut it stands as 
the big contribution to jiolitical science of the pa.st quarter of a 
century. Moreover, its applicalioii to an increasing number of 
cities is developing municipal policies as jicrhaps no other single 
factor docs. Uity-])laiining, zoning, budget making, the prejiara- 
tion of adequate and carefully devised jilans for transportation, 
intelligent housing, have all been st imulated by the introduction 
of exjK-rts in municipal affairs. 

On Jan. I 1920 there were 203 eities, according to the City Man¬ 
ager Association roll, operating in this form; Mieliigan leading with 
27 cities; California, Texas and Virginia following w'ith 19 each; 
Iowa and Dhio 12: North t'amlina q; I'Inrida 8; New York 6; 
IVnnsylvania and Georgia ,S. There was none in New Hamiishire, 
Rhode Lslanil, Delaware, Iniliana, illinois, Wiseonain, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Alabama, Mississiiitii, Montana, Wyomin;^ ^^fliyaila, 
Idaho, Washington. The following eities with a pop. i)()25,ooo or 
more (ren.sus of 1920) were in 1921 administered l>y city mSna^ers: 
Alameda, Pasadena, .Saeramento, San Diego and San JOse ih 
California; Colorado Spring.s, Colo.; Tainjia, Fla.; IJuhuiiue, la.; 
VVaitliani, Mass.; IJav City, C.rand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Muskegon 
and Pontiac, Mieh.; Niagara Falls and Watertown, N. Y.; Akron, 
Ashtabula. Davtou, Lima anil Springfield, ().; Muskogee, Okla ; 
Altoona, Pa.; tleaumont, Tex.; Lynchburg, Newport News, Nor¬ 
folk, Peterburg, Portsmouth, and Roanoke, Va.; and in West Vir¬ 
ginia, Charleston and Wheeling. 
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Home rule for cities, a far cry when Ix)rd Bryce’s book appeared, 
was in ipsi the guaranteed constitutional right of the cities of 
one-quarter of the states in the Union and bade fair to become 
the policy of many more. It represented a great gain both for 
municipal government and for an eflicient administration of 
state affairs. Improvements in the personnel of city officials 
have not kept pace with improvements in other directions, 
although substantial changes for the better are everywhere to be 
noted. There can be no lasting improvement in this connexion 
until the short ballot becomes an established fact. This change 
will come less quickly than the others because of the “ vested 
interests” of the great political organizations, which will yield 
with the greatest reluctance, for the short ballot means the sub¬ 
stitution of citizen management for party organization. Whether 
the latter would ever cease to be necessary was still in 1921 a 
question upon which there was a sharj) difference of opinion. 
There is no doubt, however, that party ties, particularly in local 
contests, arc far looser than they formerly were. “ Municipal 
affairs” was in 1921 a phrase which included a multitude of 
things that a generation earlier were not discussed even academ¬ 
ically. One has only to study the budget of the present-day 
American city to appreciate how manifold those affairs have 
become. Not only numerically but intrinsically they have grown 
in imjiortancc and this constitutes an imiiortant feature of the 
present public interest in them. The municipal activities of 
American cities are numerous an<l varied. Prof. Trank 1 ‘arsons, 
in .summing them up, dcckared that the following sulijects were 
held to be proper public purposes and proper subjects of muni¬ 
cipal ownership and control: “ Roads, bridges, sidewalks, sewers, 
ferries, markets, scales, wharves, canals, parks, baths, schools, 
libraries, museums, hospitals, lodging houses, jioor houses, 
police, jails, cemeteries, prcvctition of tire, supply of water, gas, 
electricity, heat, power, transimrlation, t<'legraph and telephone 
.service, clocks, skating rinks, musi< al entertainments, exhibitions 
of fireworks, tobacco warehouses, employment offices.” 'The 
three decades following iScjo witnessed a steady growth toward 
responsible, efficient democratic government among American 
cities. (('. k. W.) 

CLARETIE. JULES ARSfiNE ARNAUD (1840-1913), French 
m.an of letters (see 0.436*), retired from the administration of the 
Theatre Frangais in 1913. Im Vic dc I’aris was completed in 
1913, and published in 21 vols. in IQ14. He tlied in Paris Dec. 23 
loi.t. 

CLARK, CHAMP (1850-1921), .American politici.an, was born 
in .Anderson co., Ky., March 7 1850. He first entered Kentucky 
University but finished his course at Bethany College in 1S73. 
The following year he was elected president of Marshall College, 
West Virginia, and one year later was admitted to the bar. After 
jS8o his law office was in Bowling Green, Missouri. He was city 
attorney for Louisiana (Mo.) and Bowling Green from 187S to 
iSSi, was prosecuting attorney for Pike co. 1S85-1), and then for 
three years was a member of the Missouri House of Representa¬ 
tives, He was a member of Congress from 1803 to 1805, and from 
1010 to 1921, being Speaker from 1911 to 1019 and minority 
leader thereafter; he was defeated in the el 'ction of 1920. At 
the Democratic Convention for the nomination of a pre.sidential 
candidate held at Ballimore in iqi.’, he led on 27 ballots, and 
had a 1 lear majority on eight, but he was finally defeated by 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, lie died in Washington, D.C., 
March ? 1921. 

CLARKE, ALEXANDER ROSS (:828-:ot4), British soldier, 
was born Dec. :6 1S2S. He entered the Royal Engineers, and 
in 1S54 was placed in charge of the trigonometrical operations of 
the ordnance survey. He retained this position until 1881. He 
was one of the Briti.sh representatives at the intern.atioiial geo¬ 
detic congress held in Rome in 18S3, and in 1887 received the 
Royal medal of the Royal Society. Colonel Clarke was a recog¬ 
nized authority on geode.sy, and made valuable contributions 
to the subject. He died at Reigate Feb. it 1914. 

CLARKE, SIR CASPAR PURDON (1S46-mn), English art 
expert, was born in London De<-. 21 1846. Educated privately 
at Sydenham and Boulogne. In 1862 he entered the art schools 


at South Kensington and was trained as an architect. In 1865 
he entered the Office of Works, and in 1867 was attached to the 
works department of the South Kensington museum. He trav¬ 
elled extensively for the museum, purchasing objects of art, and 
at the same time carried on his profession as an architect. In 
1883 he became keeper of thelndia museum at South Kensington, 
in 1892 keei>er of the art collections at South Kepsinglon, in 
1893 assistant-director, and in 1896 director. This post he held 
until 1905, when he became director of the Metropolitan museum, 
New York, resigning in 1910. He was knighted in 1902. He 
died in London March 29 iqii. 

CLARKE. SIR EDWARD GEORGE (1841- ), English 

lawyer and politician (icc 6.444), retired from the bar in 1914. 
He published in 1918 an autobiography. The Story of my Lije, 

CLAUSEN, GEORGE (1832- ), English painter {sec 6.467). 

His recent work has been chiefly landscapes, such as “ The 
Fields in June ” (19*4), now in the Cartlill gallery, and ‘‘ Mid¬ 
summer Dawn” (1921), but has also included portraits and 
figure work such as “ The Window ” (1912), now in Cape Town 
gallery. For the Imperial War museum he painted the large 
“ Gun Factory at Woolwich Arsenal ” (1919), broadly decorative 
but very refined in handling. His decorative work also includes 
‘‘Renaissance” (1915) and decorations for the Hall at High Royd, 
Huddersfield, consisting of life-size figures in lunettes. He was 
elected R.A. in 1908, and is a member of the R.WLS. He is 
rei>resented in the Tate gallery by ‘‘ The Girl at the Gate ” 
(1890) and “ The Gleaners Returning ” (1908). 

CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES EUGENE BENJAMIN (1841- ), 

French statesman (see 6.482). When Clemenceau resigned the 
French premiership in July rqot), he had already played as great 
a l>art in his country's history as would have satisfied the energies 
and ambitions of most men. He might be driven from office; 
nothing could force him to give up the fearless use of his critical 
gifts as a speaker and as it writer. Out of office he remained a 
formidable figure. As a senator he did his utmost to defeat 
Raymond roincare in the presidential cleclion of 10T3, and 
rallied agiiinst him all the forces of French radicalism. Clemen- 
ceau's candidate, Jules Tams, was adopted by the party caucus. 
but,iusi>iteof Clemenceau, Poincare maintained his candidature 
at Versailles and was elected. There were many then who felt 
that at last “ the Tiger ” had been killed. On the boulevards, 
young students who, years afterwards, were to seek from Clemen- 
ccau all their hope and inspiration, paraded shouting ” Down with 
Clemenceau!” The old fighter refused to accept this defeat. 
He founiled I’llommc J.ihre, in which to carry on his warfare 
against 1 ‘oincare. Every morning he poured a column of acifl 
upon the new President of the republic, but soon found himself 
forced by fiatriotic honesty to suliport with all his strength the 
chief measure introduced to Parliament during the first year of 
Poincare's term of office the Three Years’ Military Service 
bill. He belonged to the generation of clefeat, and, while in no 
way a rcvniiekard, believed, in s])ite of his cynii ism, that injustice 
cannot be permanent, and therefore desired lo see his country 
strong. He, more than any other Frenchman, had .studied and 
apprcciate<l the meaning of German military preparations, and 
to him also belongs the honour of having been calmly consistent 
in warning France of what was to come and exhorting her to gird 
up her loins. He fought for the Three Years’ Service bill with 
every wesipon in his armoury', ;ind it w.as he who opened the eyes 
of many Radical opponents of the measure to the danger of 
allowing considerations arising front the approaching elections 
to cloud their judgment on a matter of life or death to the 
country. 

On the very eve of the World War in July 1924, speaking in 
the Senate, he insisted upon steps being taken to press forward 
at tofi S))eed the realization of the artillery programme. His 
war writings began long before war was declared, and there arc 
some worthy of a place in history. Among them were the articles 
published by VHomme Lihrc, under the splendid titles of “ Vou- 
loir ou Mourir, ” “ Pour Etre, ” “ Triompher ou Perir. ” After 
the outbreak of hostilities he soon made acquaintance with the 
stupidity of rigorous censorship, and in Sejtt. 1914 his paper 


These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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was sui)i)ressed on account of a violent attack upon the 
appalling inefficiency of army medical services. With charac¬ 
teristic irony and decision two days later he issutxl t'Homme 
Enchainf, a title which was kept until he himself took office 
on Nov. 16 1017. Each <lay the cciisorshiji had to forge 
fresh fetters for chaining him. With all the skill of a surgeon 
Clcmenreau. laid hare the faults which too frequently charac¬ 
terized French war-leading. Poincare was the hutt for many 
of his bitterest jibes, and by the savagery of his ojtinion Clcmcn- 
ccau perhaps shut himself out of office for so long a time, lie 
fought government after government in his paper, but there the 
censorship put buttons on his foils. TIis voice, however, could 
not be stilled in the private jiroceedings of the Senate. At the 
beginning of the war he was jiresident of the foreign affairs com¬ 
mittee, and when de Freyiinet joined the Briand Ministry he 
al.so was elected president of the army committee of the Upper 
Chamber. These two posts gave him an observation fmst com¬ 
manding the whole field of war affairs, and his criticisms and 
suggestions on the.se committees were invaluable. M. Caillaux, 
in his defence, Mes Prisons, states that throughout the war two 
policies fought in France for supremacy—his own tendency 
towards reconciliation with Germany, and i)cace without victory, 
to be made very largely at the e.xpensi: of Great Britain; and the 
uncomjjromising faith of Clemcnccau that France must fight to 
a finish, that it would be better for the world and for France that 
she should go down into dust rather than she should live in 
dishonourable partnership with injustice. Gaillaux's analysis is 
right in its main perspective, ami he is also correct in slating 
that it was in the .spring of tqi; that Clcmenceau won his victor>’. 
Then it was, without a doubt, that the clear revelation of the 
results of the doctrine of defeatism startleil the people from the 
war-weariness into which they were slipping. 

It w.as upon the wave of feeling then created that Clcmenceau 
came into power. He had to fight not only Caillaux and his 
henchmen, who knew that with Clcmenreau at the head of 
affairs their shrift would be short; he also had arrayed against 
him a legion of self-made enemies and the instinrtive distrust 
of mc<iiocre politirians for a man they kn 'w to be their ma.ster. 
By July Toty, Clemcnccau hitil driven Malvy from oflire by 
his charges of negligence in dealing with enemy propaganda. 
The position of the whole Kibot Ministry was ma<le untenable, 
and the I’ainlevtl Government was the last barrief ererte<l against 
Clenieneeau. On Nov. 16 tor?, he fornieii his Victory Cabinet. 
Nearly all the men in it were unknown, and Clcmenceau could 
well have said: “ be Gouv'erncment, e'est moi.” 

The story of his ministry is told under Franck (History). 
A few facts and dales complete the record. He presided over the 
Paris I’cacc Conference, at which he was chief French elclcgatc. 
On Feb. 10 ipio he w.as wounded by revolver shots fircil at him 
as he was leaving his house in the rue Franklin, by a young an¬ 
archist, Emile Cottin (sentence of death, March 14, commuted 
to imprisonment for life), Ffe alloweil himself to be put forward 
as candidate for the presidency at the preliminary party caucus 
meet ing on Jan. 16 1020, but, in view of the suiqiort given to M. 
Deschanel, he <lid not stand for election at the National As.- 
sembly of Vers.ailles, and then retired from all tmblic activity. 
He afterwards travelecl in F.gypt and India. In June iqzi he 
was given a doctor's degree at Oxford University. 

CLERK, SIR DUGALD (iS,S4 ). Scottish civil engineer, 
was horn at Glasgow March 31 1S54. He was educated at the 
West of Scotland Technical College and t he Andersonian College. 
He invented the Clerk cycle gas engine in 1S77, improving it in 
1878 (,?cc 11.408), and be< ame a recognized authority on internal 
combustion engines. He also interested him.self in mot or engineer¬ 
ing, acting as judge at the automobile trials at Richmond in 
i8og and igoo, and in lOoS becoming president of the Incor¬ 
porated Institution of Automobile Engineers. During the World 
War he became director of engineering research to the Ad¬ 
miralty, and until igiq was a member of the arlvisory committee 
for aeronautics to the Air Ministry, and also of the air inven¬ 
tions committee. In igos he was elected F.R.S. He was knighted 
in 1017 in recognition of his work. 


CLEVELAND (see 6.50.1), the largest city in Ohio and the fifth 
in the United States, had in igzo a pop. of 796,841, a gain of 
2.56,178 or 42-1 % for the decade. The area in 1921 was 56-655 
sq.m, as against 41 sq.m, in 19:0. To the two viaducts across 
the valley of the Cuyahoga river were added three others, of 
which the most noteworthy is the High Level bridge, connecting 
Superior avenue on the east with Detroit avenue on the west. 
Its central span is 50: ft. long and 96 ft. above water, permitting 
the tallest masts of lake shipping to pass. The total length, with 
approaches, is 5,6.50 ft, and its cost was $5,407,000, 

The centre of retail trade moved steadily eastward, crowding 
out the large houses with spacious grounds which had made 
Euclid avenue famous. New residential sections were developed, 
especially near Wade park and on the heights east of the city. 
Noteworthy additions were made to Cleveland architecture in 
the county court house and the city hall (of the uncompleted 
“ Grou]) ” plan);in office buildings like the Engineers, the Ilhimi- 
n:iting, the Leader-News, and the Hanna buihlings; in the “ Plain 
Dealer ” newspaper building; in the Cleveland Trust Co,’s bank 
building; in the Museum of Art; and in churches, the Church 
of the Covenant (Presbyterian), St. Agnes (Catholic), Euclid 
Avenue Temple (Jewish), and the Amasa Stone memorial chapel 
of Adclbert College. 

'I'he schools were reorganized in 1917 as a result of a '* survey.” 
Significant features were the development of junior high schools, of 
which there were in igei sixteen, an<l the effective establishment of 
deivartniental supervision to coorflinate, standardize, and improve 
the work in each study. 'I'he co.st of instruction in igiq was $4,.58,5,- 
924. The Normal scliool, now the Cleveland school of education, 
w.-vs affiliated with Western Reserve University. To the university 
were added schools of pharmacy and of applied social .science, and a 
department of religious education. In 1920-1 the university hud 243 
in.structors and 2,027 students. Of other institutions of higher 
education. Case school of applied science had 67 instructors and 
(sjo students, .St. Ignatius College 26 instructors and ,5(10 students, 
the Cleveland school of art 17 instructors and ,547 .students. The 
most impiortant addition to the educational and arti.stie life of the 
community was the Mu.seuin of Art, located in Wade park. The 
building, of beautiiul classical design, and admirably adapted to its 
uses, was completed in igiC. By reason of collections already made 
and adilitional gifts, the museum at once took high rank. Its direc¬ 
tors have sotight through clas-ses, lectures, and special exhibitions, 
to make it a iiowor in pojnilar edination and to coortlinate its work 
with that of the schools and colleges. The musical develoinnent of 
the city was stimulated by the creation of a symphony orenestra. 

In its charities Cleveland has carried far the principle of co- 
iilieration, seeking to ofA'iate through a welfare federation the wa.ste 
in soliciting contrilnilions. In iqig and 1920 Community Chests 
were organized, and sums aggregating $4,000,000 and $4,500,000 
were subscribed in ” drives,” to meet the needs of all community 
activities, not only charities, but also Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C'.A,. Knights of Columbus, etc. The Cleveland Kounda- 
tivm was created in 1914, becoming the model hir sindlar institutions 
in other cities. Its purpose was to enable a competent commission, 
renewable in |)art each year, to utilize a portion of funds entrusted 
to it in inquiries on the be,st n.ethods of lurthering the interests of 
the community, and, when the funds became large enough, to apply 
their income directly to .schemes of betterment. Under its auspices 
were comiucted in 1916 an educational surv-ey at a evtst of $50,000, 
a surve.v for a community recreation ftrograinine in 192V), and a 
survey of the administration of justite in 1921. 

Cleveland is the seat of a federal re.servc bank. Its two largest 
banks were in 1921 the Union Trust Co., formed that year by the 
consolidation of several older banks, and the Clev eland 'I'rust Com¬ 
pany. In the same year the city still retained its iiosition as the 
greatest ore market in the world and also led in many steel protiucts. 

The increase in automobile production in the decade closing in 
1914 was 480",,. The total value of all products in 1914 w.as $352,- 
531,000 compared with $172,115,101 in 1905. Harbour facilities 
were developed by the completion of the Gov ernment breakw-ater, 
5I m. long. I’assenger steamship service was transferred to a new 
5 ac. pier on the lake front, built at a cost of $500,000. 

In accordance w-ith authority conferred by the home-rule amend¬ 
ment of the state ennstitutinn, a charter, submitted by a special 
commission, was accepted by the citizens on July i 1913- Under it# 
provisions the mayor and the 26 councilmen are the only elected 
officials. Nominated by petition, all canilidates appear on tickets 
without party designation. Heads of departments and divisions 
I are appointed by the mayor; all other officials are appointed accord¬ 
ing to the merit system. 

The city added' to its waterworks a filtration plant, with a total 
capacity of 150,000 gal. a day. Water is drawn through tunnels 
from a submerged crib about 5 m. from shore. 
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The total number of men supplied by Cleveland to the U.S. 
armies in the W orld War was 55,000; the total amount subscribed 
in the Liberty and Victory Loans $437,041,500. (H. E. B.) 

CLIFFORD, JOHN (1836- ), British Nonconformist divine 

(kc 6.507), resigned his position at Westbourne Park chapel in 
igiS. He was president of the National Brotherhood Council 
from 1016 to igig. 

CLIMATE AND CLIMATOLOGY {see 6.5og).—In climatological 
progress during igio-21 certain general tendencies arc observable, 
(i) Increa.sing emphasis has been laid upon applied, as distin¬ 
guished from theoretical, climatology. Practical climatology is 
essentially human and economic. The investigation of its life- 
relations is the most important subject with which climatology 
has to deal. (2) Mure attention is being paid to the variability, 
the frequency, and the probability of occurrence of the various 
climatic elements, with correspondingly less limitation to simple 
ini^an or average values. Mathematical treatment of climatic 
d.ita along well-established lines, such as the use of frequency 
I urves, and of coetBcients of correlation, is becoming more general 
with the result that the whole body of climatological knowledge 
is more precise and of greater practical value. (3) In most of the 
recent publications on climatography the fact is recognized that, 
climate being average weather, no vivid and accurate picture 
of any climate can be gained merely from a statistical tabulation 
of the ordinary climatic elements. It is necessary to have also 
clear and interesting descriptions of the various weather types. 
The addition of .such descriptions has resulted in a distinct gain 
in the more thorough understanding of climates, especially in 
their relations to man. For years, one of the most significant 
sections of British Rainfall has been Dr. H. R. Mill's discussion 
of the occurrence of heavy rainfalls in relation to the actual storm 
conditions wliich brought them. Such studies have also recently 
been carried out in other countries. 

The outstanding general text and reference book on all aspects 
of climatology is the 3rd edition, in three volumes, of Dr. Julius 
von Hann’s Handlmch dcr Klimulaloj^ie} These volumes con¬ 
stitute the one indis|)en.sable handbook for all who arc in any 
way concerned with the study of climate. The ftrst volume (1008) 
deals with general climatology. The second (igio) and third 
(igii) volumes arc devoted to climatography. In them, a 
summary of what is known concerning the climate of every i)art 
of the world may be found. The climatic pictures are ma<le 
notably complete and accurate by means of vivid descriptions of 
weather types; by frequent reference to the effects of climate 
upon vegetation, upon crops, and upon human activities, and 
by well-tho.sen quotations from the writings of residents and of 
travellers who are familiar with the climates concerning w'hich 
they have given accounts. Tcmjierature, rainfall and other 
essential data for large numbers of stations, in mtiny cases here 
worked out in detail and summarizes! for the first time, constitute 
a very valuable feature of the book. All important literature up 
to the date of publication of the ITandhnih is cited. References 
to more recent literature will be found in the regular meteoro¬ 
logical bibliographies. 

Classification of Climates. —In the systematic study of the world’s 
cliinales, some scheme of classification must be employed. Many 
such classitications have been suggested, some ha.sed on a single 
element of climate and others on various combinations of these 
elements. The late Ur. A. J. llerbertson, whose " major natural 
regions " are well known, made a later study of " thermal regions,” 
using eertain critical actual temperatures ( 08 °, 50°, 32° F.) and con- 
Btnii'ting mails which show the numbers of months during which 
these temperatures prevail.^ 

The duration of these critical temperatures is of importance in 
the distribution and growth of vegetation, and therefore also in the 
life of man. A more elaliorate scheme of classification has been 
suggested by Koppen.'^ This is a thorough revision of the classifica¬ 
tion proposed by him in igoo. 


* J. von Hann, Handlmch der Klimatolozie, 3rd ed., Stuttgart, 
vol. i., igo8; vol. ii., igio; vol, iii,, igii. 

’ A. J. Hcrliertson. " The Thermal Regions of the Globe,” Ceog. 
Juurn., vol. xL, iqi2, pp. 518-532. 

®VV. Kiippen, “ Klassifikation dcr Klimate nach Temperatur, 
Niederschlag und Jahresverlauf," Pet. Mitt., vol. Ixiv., 1918, pp. 
193 - 2 '>.t. -43-2.48- 
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The critical features of the controlling factors are worked out 
with great accuracy and detail. A brief, simple scheme of two or 
three reference letters and numbers (climatic formulae) is used for 
the characterization of each climatic subdivision. As a framework 
for comparative Rtudics of climates and of climatic controls the new 
map is of |;reat value. 

In studies of the general controls exercised over seasonal weather 
conditions, and hence also over climates in all parts of the world, 
the publication of the Rheau Mondial is of great significance.^ 
1 'his is a compilation of world data by lo® squares of lat. and long., 
based on observations at land stations averaging two for each square. 
Monthly and annual summaries of pres-sure, tem|)erature and 
precipitation arc included, with charts for the year 1911. 

Another general publication of broad climalic interest is a study 
of the snow-line.^ The snow-line is the resultant of climatic and 
topographic controls. An analysis of the observations of the snow¬ 
line is therefore an important subdivision of climatology. Nearly 
two-thirds of this monogra]>h is taken up with a detailed summary 
and a critic'al examination of the data from all parts of the world, 
with copious references to the sources of information. 

Variations of Climate, —The whole question of climatic variations 
is still under active debate, both as to the occurrence, characteristics 
and frequency of any such " changes,” and a!sc> as to their possible 
causes. Dr. Kllsworth Huntington has been the most prolific 
writer on this problem. His investigations, which began in central 
Asia, have l>cen extended over parts of western Asia, Palestine, the 
Libyan Desert, the southwestern United States and portions of 
Central America.® 

From an examination of a large body of evidence—archaeological, 
physiographic, historical—including the rings of the giant Sequoias 
of California, the ronelusion is drawn that from the beginnings of 
human history a gradual change from moister to drier climates has 
l)een going on. This process has, however, not been steadily pro¬ 
gressive, but has taken place in a more or less irregular pul.satory 
fashion, drier and moister epochs alternating without definite period¬ 
icity as subordinate irregularities on the general curves of desicca¬ 
tion. The major fluctuations arc believed by Huntington to have 
been esscniialfy synchronous, and of the same general character 
under similar geographic conditions, in central and western Asia, 
in the Mediterranean area, and in North America. These pulsations 
are further believed to have been potent factors in bringing about 
certain great hisiorical migrations and events, such as, e.g., the de¬ 
cline of PcTsia, the barbaric invasions, the decay of Rome, the rise 
and fall of t'ent^al-.^meri^an civilization, etc. 

While much evidence in favour of changes of climate in historic 
times has been brought forward, the opinion is quite widely held 
that a good deal of this is not wholly trustworthy. Much of it is so 
distinctly contradictor) that in certain cases nothing less than a 
complete ileadlock exists. Further, it is held by a considerable num¬ 
ber of meteorologists that much of the evidence seems to have been 
interprctc*d without due ronsideralion of controls other than climatic 
fluctuations. In cases where careful exuminalion of llie evidence 
has been ma<le by experts in archaeolog>', botany, geology and 
history, there has usually been hesitation in ascribing the facts 
solely, or often even partly, to fluctuations in climate. 

I'here have been several critical vstudies of the evidence concerning 
fluctuations in climate uithin hisiorical times, such as those by 
J. W'. Gregor)’,’ Hildebrandsson* and Berg.® It seems, at the present 
lime, to be the general consensus of the most expert meteorological 
judgment that there is not a.s yet sufficient unimpeachable evidence 
t<» justify a belief in any progressive change of climate within 
liisloric times. That there are certain fluctuations in the values of 
the climalic element.'^ is, however, a well-eslabli.shed fact. The so- 
called Bruckner period, averaging about 35 years in length, is gen¬ 
erally recognized. No definite or imiver.sfdiy accepted conclusion 
has yet Imen reached regarding the exi.stencc of other longer periods. 
A period of about ii years in leinperature, rainfall, and eertain 
oilier meteorological phenomena has been made out by several 
investigators. On the whole, the variations in the values of these 
elements have afipeared to be verv sliglit, and the results are often 
debatable, if not contradictnn-. kbpjien has greatly extended his 
investigations of sunspot eontroLs over temperatures, begun some 


• Rheau Mondial, iqri. Tables and Charts; 1912, 1913, Tables 
without charts, Meteorological Office, London. 

®Viktor Paschingcr, “Die Schneegrenze in verschiedenen Kli- 
maten,” Ergiinzurigshf’ft, No. ryj, Pet. Mitt., 1912. 

•Ellsworth Huntington, Palestine and its Transformation, iQii; 
“ The CHinatir Factor as Illustrated in Arid America,” with chap¬ 
ters by Charles Schuchert, Andrew E. Doiigla.ss and Charles J. 
Kullmer, Carnegie Inst. Piibl. No. ig2, Washington, D.C., 1914. 
(Also numerous other articles.) 

’J. W. Gregory, “la the Earth Drying Up?” Geog. Journ., 
vol. viii., 1914, p]). 148-172, 293-318. 

• H. H. Hildebrandfison, “ Surle Pr6tendu Changement du Climat 
Euwpeen en Temps Historique,” Nova Acta Regiae Societatis 
Scientiarvm Vpsaliensis, Scr. IV., vol. iv., No. 5, Upsala, 1^15. 

• L. Berg, “ Das Problem der KHmaiinderung in gcschichtlichef 
Zeil,” Geog, Abhandl,, vol. x., No. 2, Leipzig, T914. 
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CLIMATE AND CLIMATOLOGY 


y>y«ars ago. found that the il-year periodicity appears to 

be somewhat leas marked but more reRufar than he at first thought 
it to he.' increase of temperature within the tropics at times of 
Biinspot minima is about I’K. higher than in years of sumspot max- 
imn, n'lil liecomes leas and less apparent outside tile tropics. The 
conclusions, reached by Dr. Gilliert T. Walker do not appear 
«o inciicate atiy marked influence of variations in sunspot activity 
upon atmospheric conditions.’ The correlation coefticient in the 
Case of rainfall, c.g., is not, in general, shown to be much larger 
than would result from chance. 

A. E. Douglass has for some 20 years liecn studying the evidence 
of climatic fluctu.ations given by tree rings in C'alifornia and else¬ 
where. Some of his conclusions have been used by Huntington and 
others in their investigation of climatic fluctuations. In a recent 
volume, which also summarizes his earlier work, Douglass indicates 
that a close relation exists between the thickness of tree-rings and 
climatic conditions; secs an agreement between the tree-ring records 
and the results of meteorological observations during recent years, 
and finds evidence of periodicity, over inrge areas, in agreement with 
tile sunspot eycle or multiplies of it.” There is not ns yet any agree¬ 
ment as to the causes of such climatic lluctuations. Very small 
irregular vari.ations in the intensity of solar radiation are known 
to exist. There is also the sunspiot period, ami longer ptcriods may 
later tie established. A distinct inclination at present exists among 
meteorologists to seek the cause of climati<- variations in changes 
in the general atmospiheric circulation resulting from iluctuations 
in the sun's activity. Tlicre has been much discussion, but there is 
no unanimity of opiinion, us to just how such variations in the 
amount of solar radiation will affect conditions on the earth's sur- 
fare. A higlily complex train of effects must obviously result, in 
which tcmpierature, pressure, evapioratiou, elouditicss, and rainf.all 
are all concerned, and in which readjtistments in the general cir¬ 
culation of the atinosiihcrc play an impiortant part, 'f'he varying 
strength of the atmospheric and oceanic cireulations .ami tlie re¬ 
sulting eflferts iipion ttie development and locution of the great 
“ centres of aetion," and of the wind and rain lielts, seem to many 
writers eompjctcnt to aeeount for :iny climatic variatiims which may 
have taken place iti historical times. Thus, in one of the outstanding 
puldications of the p)asl deatdc, Hclland-Hansen and Nansen, in 
their study of North Atlantic tempjeratures, concludethat v.-iriations 
in the supply of solar energy, acting through the atmospheric cir¬ 
culation, are'the initial cause of tempieraturc changes on the earth's 
surface.” 

So far .as the effect of a variation of .short pieriod like that of the 
sunspjots is concerned, it seems highly probable that the effects arc 
so many, so compilex, and so mutually intcrdepieudcnt, that the 
periodic cause undergoes its ne.xt change before its cft'eets are e\ ery- 
wlicrc fully established. 'I'his point is empthasized by C. K. K Brooks 
in a significant study of tlie seetdar variations in climate.” The 
sunspjot period being so short, the " repiereussions ” do not " die 
down sufiScienlly to allow a dear vision of the relation Itetweim 
the solar cause and the terrc-trial effect." By means of a new method 
of analyzing meteorological data with referenee to secular variation, 
it apipiears that opposite kinds of dianges in tenppierature, pjressttre 
and r.dnfall are taking place in different piarts of tlie world in rela¬ 
tion to a long period of sunspot numbers which shows a general 
decline since 1X70, 

The effect of voleanie du.st veils in diminishing .atmospheric 
transpiarency and thus affecting terrestrial temperatures has been 
brought forward by several writers as a pnssllilc contriliuting cause 
in climatic variations, in historical and in geological time.” 

So far as ehanges of climate during the geological piast are con¬ 
cerned, there has been a decided tendeney towards seeking an 
expilanution in factors which are recognized as being effectively nt 
work in determining piresent-day climates, and a lessened apipieal to 
pnirely astronomical causes, wliich in the past were most widely 
advocaterl. 

The time has clearly not yet come when a general agreement ia 
to be expected on a subject as highly complex as that of climatic 


* W. Kdppcn, " Eufttempieratur, Sonnenflecken tind Vulkan- 

ausbrliche,'’ Met. /.eitschr., vol. xx.xi., pp. .^05-328, 

” (». T. Walker, " .Sunsfiots and 'I'empieratures," Mem. Imlian 
Mel. Depl.,vci\. xxi., I’t. ii, Simla, 1915, pjp. Oi-po; “ Sunspots and 
Rainfall," ihid., vol. xxi., I’l. 10, 191.S, pp. 

* A. E. Douglass, " f'limatic Cyiles and Tree Growth: A Study 
of the .Annu.il Rings of Trees in Rel.ation to Climate and Solar 
Activity," Carnegii; Inst. Puhl. No. 2SQ, Washington. D.C., 1919. 

” B. Helland-Hansen and F. Nansen, “ Tcmpieralure Variations in 
the North Atlantic Ocean and in the Atmosphere: Introductory 
.Stiidie.s on tlie Cau.se of {.'limatological Variations," Smithson. 
Misc. Coll., vol. Ixx., No. A, f’libl. 2537, Washington, D.C., 1920. 

” C. K. B. Brooks, " Tne Secular Vari.ition of Climate," Geog. 
Rev., vol. xi., 1921, pp. 120-35. 

* Sec, c.g., the following:—C. G. Abbot and F. E. Fowle, “ Vol¬ 
canoes and Climate," Smith.snn. Mise. 6'nW., vol. lx., No. 29. 1913: 
Charles Schuchert, “ Climates of Geologic Times," Carnegie Inst. 
Puhl, No. JQ2, Washington, D.C., 1914; W. J. llumphrey.s. Physics 
of the Air, I'’hiiadelp)hia, 1920, pt. iv. 


fluctuations. The facts which demand explanation arc not yet 
sufficiently well determined or correlated, and the processes which 
are at work arc still too imperfectly understood. 

Local Climatology .—Two countries, the ffnited States and Aus¬ 
tralia, stand out by reason of the progress which has been made, 
during the past decade, in the scientific investigation of their 
climates. Mention is here made only of general studies dealing with 
thc.se areas as a wliole. In flic United Stales, the preparation of a 
section on climate for a new " Atlas of American Agriculture " 
marks an imiiortant adt'anee in the aceurale eli.'irling and di.scu,ssion 
of many of the c.sscntial fe.aturcs of the climatic conditions of this 
large area. This atlas will, for many years to ettme, be the standard 
authority on all the subjects with which it deals. At the beginning 
of 1921 only one part of the elimutic section, that on frost, had 
been issued in its final form. Advance publication had, however, 
fieeti made of tlie new maps of mean annual,’ monthly and seasonal 
rainfall" and of (he new maps of sunshine.* 

The new rainfall maps are based on the records from about 3,f)Oo 
sUilions, all cosering or reduced to the uniform period of 20 years 
(1895 1914). 'I'he tiase maps show the main fenturcs of the topog¬ 
raphy, reasonable account of which is taken in locating the iso- 
hvetal lines. In the new series of snn.shine maps the same basic 
peruMl is used. Many details of rainfall and sunshine are further 
set lorth by me.iiis of special diagrams and graphs. The whole 
snbjecl of frost has been presented with a detail not hitherto at¬ 
tained in any other area of equal size in the world."' The average 
dates of first and last killing frost are eh.arted (20-year iieriod, 
1895-1914), as well as the variations in the dates of spring and 
autumn frosts; (he length of the growing season, etc. 

Two new maps of average aimnal snowfall of the United States 
have been prepared. The first of these is based on observations 
made at about 2,000 stations during the 15 winters from 1895 to 
1910.'’ Ill earlier maps, the observations came mostly from near sea- 
level, and hence the heavy snowfalls on the mountains were not 
indiealed. Dn this new map, observations made at higher altitudes 
were also used and topographic effects were taken aeeount of. A 
later man liears tlie date 1919.'” This was prepared from all available 
records in the western mountiiins, and from the complete records 
E. of the Rockies for the jicriod 1895 to 1914. a'"! revised soniewh.at 
in order to bring if into conformity with certain obvious topo¬ 
graphic inlluences. The first-named map brings out more ele.arly the 
heavier snowfalls on the mountains; the second adheres more rigidly 
to the artiial observaiions. Investigations of relative humidities 
and of vapour pressures, and of the wind records for the 20-ycar 
period 1891 to 1910, have added lo the more accurate knowledge of 
United St.aies climates.” 

The United States Weather Bureau has done useful work in 
stiminariziiig the essential cliniatolugieal data of the country by 
sections.'* 'I'his pubiicatiuil includes the information usually desired 
regarding the elimates of different parts of the country, lirought 
together in convenient form fur ready reference. 

Australia is tlie second large arc.i a knowledge 1 if whose cliflantology 
has advanced very rtipidly in the jx'ist det'ade. The Australian Com- 
monwcullli Bureau ol Meteorology has issued ,'in unusually valuable 
series of re[H)rts, dealing espeei.dly with rainfall, but also presenting 
many other essential facts eoneeniing the general climatic char.ac- 
teristies of the country. These studies are notable because of their 
clear and coiieise method uf treatment, and the emphasis which is 
laid on the practical eeoiioniie aspeels uf the subject. A report on 
the climate' and weather of Australia is one of the best available 
discussions of the meteorological and rlimalic conditions of any 
part of the globe."' Australian weather and climate have been dis¬ 
cussed in publications by Dr. Griffith ’I'aylur.*" 


’R. de C. Ward, " Mean Annual Rainfall of the United States, 
w'ith Notes on the New Chart of Average Annual Preeipitation 
from tile ‘ Atlas uf American Agriculture,' " Mo. Weather Rev. 
(Washington, D.C.). vol. xlv., 1917. pp. , 83 h- 345 ' ... 

* 1 . B. Kinrer, " The Seasonal Distribution nt Precipitation and 
its fiVe(|uency in the U. S.," ihid., vol. xlvii., 1919, pp. (124-631. 
'’Idem, "Sunshine in the U. S.," tfciti., vol. xlviii., 1920, pp. 12-17. 
‘"W. G. Reed, " Frost and the Growing Season," Atlas of Ameri¬ 
can Agriculture, pt. ii.. Climate, Sec. 1 ., Washington, D.C., 
“Charles E. P. Brooks, "The Snowf.-ill of the United Stales, 
G. J. Met. Soc., vol. xxxix., 1913, PP- 81-84. 

"■* Mo, Weather Rev., vol. xlvii., 1919, Chart 151* 

“P. C. Day, "Relative Humidities and Vaiior Pressures over 
the United States, including a Diseussinn of Data from Sclf-Reeord- 
ing Hygrometers," Mo. Weather Rev., Suppl, No. 6 , Washington, 
D.C., 1917J “The Winds of the United States and 1 heir 
Keonomic Uses," Vearhook, Dept, of Agric. for ipi’t Washing;- 
ton. D.C., 1912, pp. 337 -. 3 , 5 (>. . . „ d ,, ,■ 

**“Summaries uf Climatological l)ata by Sections, iluttetsn 
W. V.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C., 1912 (and later). 

”H. A. Hunt, G. Taylor and E. T. Qiiayle, " The Climate and 
Weather of Au.stralia," Common. Bur. of Met., 1913- 

’“S»e eg Clriffith Taylor, " The Australian Environment, espe¬ 
cially as Controlled by Kainfali," Federal Advisory Council of Science 
and Industry, Mem. No. J, Melbourne, 1918. 





The main thesis of these monographs is the climatic limitation 
and control of agriculture and of stock-raising. The results are 
likely to be of practical value in the future development of Australia. 
The extreme importance of rainfall is emphasized, not only of the 
annual amounts but also of the season at which the rain falls, and 
of its reliability. 

While the meteorology of the Arctic has made little progress during 
the last ten years, the Antarctic has been visited by a large number of 
expeditions, most of the results of whose scientific work, as well as 
some of the results of work done prior to 1910, have been published 
in the last decade. These discussions include those relating to the 
British expeditions of 1901-4, 1910-3 and 1914-7; the Australian 
expedition of 1911-4; the Norwegian of 1910-2; the German of 
1911-2. Meteorological observations are now available, for com¬ 
plete years, made at fixed land stations; on lioard vessels drifting 
slowly in the ice; on sledge journeys, and from the upper air by 
means of kites anil balloons. The available material is, however, 
still too scattered and incomplete to give an accurate and satis¬ 
factory picture of Antarctic climate. Most of the discussions have 
concerned the physical problems of Antarctic meteorology rather 
than the larger facts and controls of climate. 'I'he mean tem¬ 
peratures of the higher southern lats. have been determined by 
Meinardus as follows: — 


S. Lat. 
Jan. 
Inly 
1 car 


60® 

37.0® K. 
12.9® 

257" 


70’ 80® 

29 7® F. 24.3® F. 
-7.6® ~ig. 7 ‘^ 

9.0® -5.1® 


0o‘' 

2 I.2®K. 

-13.0® 


'I'he fact that these lats. are colder in the Antarctic than in the 
Arctic pow abundanlly I'onfinnefl. The Antarclic obviously has 
a distinctly continental climate, hut with a cold suinnicr. The 
lowest mean annual temperature hitherto recorded w'as obscrx’cd 
at Framhcim, the nearest fixed point to the South Pole at which ob¬ 
servations have been made ( — 11.2® F.). Much light has been thrown 
on the cyclonic phenomena of the southern 0{edris through the in¬ 
clusion, m both British and German puljlii.ations, of a considerable 
scries of daily synchronous weather maf>s. 

Climate, and Af^rindture. —Rerenf studies of the larger controls 
of (dimate over crop distribution, and of w'cathcr factors which 
most afferl the critical ])CTiods of growth and of yield of field and 
garden crops, have brought out much information which will pR)ve 
of inifiortance in the advance of agricultural climatology. 'I'he 
geo|;raj>hic origin of the world’s food suptdy and of other essential 
agricultural firodurts, and of the climatic and other factors which 
control the present rlisiribmion of tlic world's crops and live stork, 
have been discussed.’ 

In this atlas, the essential climatic controls in the case of the 
important crops in all parts of the worlil are briefly stated. Another 
outstanding publication, also of wide interest, deals with cotton.* 
The climate-- of all the cotton areas are discussed, detaile<l considera¬ 
tion being given to the United State.s. 'I'he facts here given are of 
practical value In the selection of the most favotirable climates for 
future cotton-growing. A ver>' practical application of scientific 
researcli to agricultural practu'c is .seen in the establishment, for 
the United State.s, of a “ bioclimatic law.”* According to this law, 
there is a country-wide average rate of variation in the time of 
occurreru'o of the regular periodic events in plants and animals, de¬ 
pending on altitude, latitude and longitude. The rate is four days 
for cad) l" ot long., 5® of lat. and 400 ft. of altitude. 

Forests and Climate. —Bur little important work has lately twen 
dune on forest influences upon climate. .So far as this goes, it points 
to nothing more than inconsiderable effects. For example, in India 
the latest indications are that while forests tend to increase rain¬ 
fall. the effects arc by no means marked.* 

In the United Slates, an investigation of ihc forests of the S.W. 
shows that their influence is essentially similar to that previously 
indi'aied by European observation.® In other words, forests have 
a lit lie higher mean annual lem]>eraturc than the open; somewhat 
njodify tlie extremes of temperature; reduce wind velocity and de¬ 
crease evaporation within the forc.st, but have only a ne^Hgilde 
effect upon precipitation except in connexion with the distribution 
and disposal of snow and rain. 

^ V. C. Finch and O. K. Baker, ” Gixjgraphy of the World’s 
Agriculture,” U.S. Dept, of Af^riculture, Office of Farm Manage¬ 
ment. Washington, D.C., 1917. Atlas and text. 

* 0 . C. Stine and 0 . E, Baker. ‘‘Cotton,*’ Atlas of American 
Agriculture, pt. v.. See. A, (J.F. Dept, of Agriculture, Office of Farm 
Management, Wasliington, D.C., 1918. 

* A. D. Hopkins, ” Beriodical Events and Natural Law as Guides 
to Agricultural Research,” Mo. Weather Rev., Suppl. No. p, Wash* 
ington, D.C., 1918. Sec also 0 . F. Baker, C. F. Brook.s and R. G. 
Hainsworth, '* A Graphic Sijmniar>' of Seasonal Work on Farm 
Crops,” Yearbook, U.S. Dept, of Agric., 1917, pp. .‘ 537 “‘ 58 y* 

* M. Hill, ” Notes on an Enquir>' by the Government of India into 
the Relation between Atmospheric and Soil Moisture in India,’* 
Forest Bull. No.x^, Calcutta, 1916. 

^ O. A. Pearson, “ A Meteorological Study of Parks and Timbered 
Areas in the Western Yellow-Pine Forest of Arizona and New 
Mexico,” Mo. Weather Rev,, vol. xli., 1913, pp. 1615-1029. 
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evaTomS’otc.* Several investl^atorS have SOUfht tO determine, in 
artual mimerieal values, the most favourable atmospheric conoirions 
for man. Dr. Griffith Taylor, using wet bulb temperatures and rel¬ 
ative humidities, has worked out the criteria of a suitable climate 
for Anglo-Saxons in the tropics.^ The “ type wliite climograph ” 
which this study suggests as representing ideal conditions shows, for 
summer, a wet bulb reading of 62° F.and relative humidity of 68-5%; 
for winter, 37° F.and 81%. Using statistics of the efficiency of 
factory operatives, students and others in the eastern United States, 
Hunlinglon lias determined what he rails the “ optimum " tempera¬ 
tures for man's greatest efficiency." 

These are outdoor temperatures of 6t)°-6s° K. for maximum 
physiral effirienry and 40“ F. for maximum mental efficiency. 
There is also found to be a beneficial stimulating effect in a certain 
moderate degree of temperature variability, which is associated with 
storm controls. The different parts of the world are graded accord¬ 
ing to their approximation to such a climate, and the civilizations 
of those areas arc also graded. A close agreement is found between 
the resulls. The ronclusion is reached that a certain special combina¬ 
tion of climatic conditions jircvails today where high civilization is 
found; and that past climatic fluctuations which brought a similar 
type of climate were associated with corresponding periods of high 
civilizations. 

t'riiicism of these far-rearhing conelusions has been based on the 
insufficiency of the d.ita ot human efficiency upon which the study 
rests; the somewhat arbitrary combination of the ilimalic factors, 
with disregard of the clement of humidity, anti a lack of any general 
agreement as to the facts concerning the distribution of civilization 
and the occurrence of special climatic types in pa.si limes. 

CR. De C. W.) 

CLODD, EDWARD (1840- ), F.nglish antliropologist, was 

born at Margate July i 1840, and educated at Aldeburgh gram¬ 
mar school. At the age of 15 he became a clerk and seven years 
later entered the London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., where he rose 
by 1872 to the ]>ost of secretary. He interested himself in ques¬ 
tions of the descent of man and the origins of religion, and early 
became known .is a rationalist thinker. 

Amongst his writings arc: The ChUdhood of the World 
The Childhood of Retifjons (18^5); Myths and Dreams 
Story of Trimithe Man (1895) •, Animism or the Seed of Religion (1906); 
Magic in Names ()92o), and biographies of Huxley and Grant 
Allen, as well as a volume of Memories (1916) and a discussion of the 
possibility of human survival after deiith, entitled The Question 

(1917). 

CLffNES, JOHN ROBERT (i860- ), English politician, 

was born at Oldham March 27 1S69 of working-class parents, 
and worked himself as an artisan for many years. He was actiye 
in the tratle-union movement, and eventually became president 
of the National Union of fiencnit Workers, and chairman of the 
executive council. He came into Parliament as Labour member 
for N.-E. Manchester in 1006, when the Labour party were 
returned for the first time in numerical force—over 50 in all. 
It was not, however, until the World War that he .attracted pub¬ 
lic attention. He protested, in Feb. 1915, on behalf of his party 
agiiinst the rise in prices, which he attributed mainly to con¬ 
tractors and dealers exploiting the needs of the people. His 
interest in this subject made it natural that he should be selected 
—as himself a working man —to be parliamentary .secretary 

•Leonard lUll. “ Atmospheric Conditions which affect Health," 
G. J. Met. Soc., vol. xlv., 1919. pp. 189-206: “The .‘irience of Ventila¬ 
tion and Open-Air Treatment.’ Medical Res. Coune... Spec. Report 
Series, No.^iii. London, 1920, p. 295. 

'Griffith Taylor, “ The Control of Settlement by Humidity and 
Temperature (with Special Reference to Australia and the Empire): 
An Introduction to Comparative Climatology," Commonwealth Bur. 
of Met., Bull, 14, Mclbounie, 1916. 

• Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Climate, New Haven, 
Conn., iqtj. (This vol. al-so summarizes much of the author's 
e.arlicr work, inclnding that on historical changes of climate.) 
World Power and Evolution, New Haven, Conn., 1919. 


(1872): 
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under Lord Rhondda soon after the latter accepted the position 
of controller of food. In the arduous and successful work of that 
office he took his full share. He became president of a consumers’ 
food council in Dec. 1017, so that the office might keep in regular 
touch with the needs of the public. When Lord Rhondda died, 
in June igiR, he succeeded him to the general satisfaction. He 
gave special encouragement to the creation of national kitchens, 
the number of which had grown by the end of Aug. to over 600, 
and he set up in Sept, inside the Ministry a food council to con¬ 
sider questions of policy, and to cooperate with other bodies 
dealing with the food problems of the Allies. In consequence of 
the decision of the Labour party to terminate its support of the 
Coalition Government he resigned office in Nov. just before the 
general election. At the beginning of the session of iqig he was 
elected vice-chairman of the party, and he took a considerable 
share in debate, speaking with a moderation and appreciation 
of the standpoint of other classes not always manifested by 
Labour members. At the trades union congress in Sept, he made 
a strong speech against the policy of “ direct action,” pointing 
out that Labour could capture the political machine if working 
men were sufficiently united and sufficiently active, but that 
threats would only throw back their cause and set all other classes 
against them. But a year later he acquiesced in the establish¬ 
ment of a Labour council of action, and in the threat of a general 
strike in case of any military or naval intervention against the 
Soviet Government of Russia. In 1021 he was chosen chairman 
of the parliamentary Labour jjarty. 

COAL (see 6.575).—In igio the world output of coal, including 
lignite and anthracite, may be c.stimated to have been 1,160 
million metric tons, and it reached 1,342 million tons in 1913. 
The rapid growth in the production of coal up to lyto is indicated 
by the fact that in the period 1804-8 the average quantity raised 
each year was only 604 million tons, or about one-half the 
quantity rai.sed in the year lyto. In the five years 1874-8, 285 
million tons were raised each year on the average, or about 
one-fourth of the quantity raised in igio. 

The output of coal in igi3 was subsequently exceeded but 
once up to 1021, viz. in 1017, when 1,345 niillion tons were 
raised, and the dislocation in the production of coal caused by 
the World War is seen from the following estimates of output 
during the years iqio-20, prepared by the .United States 
Geological Survey Department:— 



Eslimaieil 
(Quantity of 
Coal Raised 
(Million nici- 
ric tons) 

Percentage 

of 1913 


Kstimatud 
Quaiuili/ of 
Coal fiaiacd 
(Million met¬ 
ric tons) 

Percentage 
of 1913 

1910 

i,l6u 

86 

1910 

1,296 

97 

I9II 

1,189 

89 

1917 

i .,345 

100 

1912 

1,249 

93 

1918 

1.331 

99 

1913 

I..342 

I(X) 

1919 

1.158 

86 

1914 

1,205 

90 

1920 

1,300 

97 

1915 

1,196 

89 





The effect of the war, however, was chiefly felt in Europe, as 
the following comi)arison of the output of coal in the years 1913 
and 1920 shows:— 



The aggregate loss of output in Europe during the years 
1914-20 w^s nearly equal to the quantity raised in the year 1913, 
or coiwyjtnbly more when allowance is made for the normal 
rate t ff w^pansinn prior to the war. From the position of a 
continent self-contained in regard to coal supplies and able to 


furnish no inconsiderable part of the requirements of the navies 
and merchant fleets of the world, Europe had temporarily be¬ 
come dependent upon outside sources of supply. In 1020 coal 
was obtained chiefly from North America, but small quantities 
from South Africa, from China, from Australia and from Spits¬ 
bergen found their way to Europe. 

While the output of coal in Europe in the year 1920 diminished 
by nearly one-fifth when compared with that of 1013, partly 
owing to reductions in the hours of labour and partly to labour 
disputes, the number of workpeople employed at coal-mines 
increased in the principal countries of Europe by about one- 
seventh. And after the conclusion of the war the question of 
the ‘‘ nationalization ” of the coal-mines (sec Nationalization) 
became a subject of more or less acute controversy in the chief 
producing countries of the world. 

The immense coal resources of the world were but imperfectly 
realized up to 1910, and knowledge with regard to them was 
greatly increased as a result of the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress held in 1913 at Ottawa, for which a mono¬ 
graph on “ The Coal Resources of the World ” was prepared. 
From this the following summary is taken:— 


Continent 

Lignites and 
sub-Biiumi- 
nons ('oals 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

Coals 

Anthracite 
and pemi- 
Anlhracite 

Total 

Europe 

America: North 

South 

Asia .... 
Africa 

Australia and Oceania 

Mi 

36,682 
2,811,902 

4 

111.851 

1,054 

,36.270 

llion metric ton s 

69,3,162 54,346 784,190 

2,239,682 21,842 5,073,426 

31,398 700 32,102 

760,098 407.637 1,279,586 

45,123 ii,6<)2 57 , 8.39 

133,481 659 170,410 

WorkI . 

2 , 097 , 76.3 

.^,po 2,044 

406.846 

7 ,. 397 , 5 . 5.3 


The coal raised during the ii years 1910-20 amounted to 
13,771 million tons, or one-fifth of 1% of the estimated reserves. 
It should, however, be added that no deduction has been made 
in framing these estimates for coal whicli was not mineable, nor 
for the loss of coal in working. A large part of the coal included 
will be raised with great difficulty and the loss in mining will 
also be great. 

United Kingdom 

For at least half a century prior to the outbreak of war the 
production of coal in Great Britain increased at a substantial, if 
unequal, rate annually. But after the year 1913 this movement 
was arrested and during the three years 1918-20 the output of 
coal was only equal to the quantity raised in the years 1902-4. 
Estimated on the experience of the period 1871-1900 the output 
of coal in igiS-20 .should have been not less than 300,000,000 
statute tons per annum. 

After the conclu.sion of the war the number of persons employed 
at coal-mines was greater than at any previous date, and in 1920 
was 3o‘)'„ greater than in the year 1903. The hours of labour of 
thosi; employed below ground, it is true, had been twice reduced 
since that year. An 8-hour shift from bank to bank (equal to 
more than 8J hours per man on the average) was introduced in 
1909-10, and a further reduction to 7 hours per shift was effected 
in July igig. No general change was made in the hours of labour 
of surface workers until Jan. 1919, when a maximum 49-hour 
week w.as established. In July of the same year this was reduced 
to 46^ hours per week, or n total reduction of 4^ to 11J hours per 
week over the whole period. 

Prior to the introduction of the 8-hour shift below ground 
the annual rate of output was 285 tons per person employed, 
and the normal rate of output subsequently appears to have been 
some 20 to 25 tons less. In the year 1920 the output of coal per 
person was igi tons, or about 200 tons, making allowance for the 
effect of the national strike of coal-miners in that year. 

With the shrinkage in the supply of coal there had been a 
serious increase in its selling price. Between the years 1910 and 
1914 the average selling price at the pit rose from 8s. 2d. to los. 
per tqn. During the war the selling price was gradually raised, 
and it stood at 20s. iid. per ton on the average in 1918. This 
was due partly to the increased cost of timber and stores, but 
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chiefly to the general upward movement in nominal wages. 
The average selling price of coal during the latter half of 1920 
was 3gs. to 40s. per ton, the average for the year being 34s. 7d. 
per ton. 

One bright feature alone reveals itself in this picture of 
increasing cost and diminishing supplies of coal, in the increasing 
safety of the workers employed at the mines. Though the years 
1910 and 1913 were both marred by mining disasters of some 
magnitude—that at the Sengheneydd pit in Glamorganshire in 
the latter year being the greatest on record—there was a notice¬ 
able diminution after iqio in the number of persons killed and 
injured by accidents at coal-mines. 

Particulars of the quantity and value of the coal raised, the 
number of persons employed at coal-mines, and the numbers 
killed and injured by accidents during the years 1910-20, will 
be seen in the statement which follows;— 



Output of Ckwl 

Number of 

Number of 
Persons Killed 


Quant'y 

(Million 

statute 

Value 
at Pit 
(Million 

Average 
Value 
per ton 

Employ cd 
at Coal¬ 
mines 

or Injured 
by Accidents • 


tons) 

£) 

(s.tl.) 


KHUnI 

injured 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

igi6 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

264.4 
271,9 
260.4^ 

287.4 
265.7 
2,53-2 

256.4 

248-5 

227-7 

229-8 

229.5 

108-4 

110-8 
117-9 
I45-S 
132-6 
157-8 
200-0 
207-8 
238-2 
.U4-' 
396.9 

8- 2 

8- 2 

9 - I 

10- 2 

lo- 0 

12* 6 

LV 7 

Ib- 0 
2011 

" 

1.032,700 

l,04g,9(H) 

1,072,400 

1,110,900 

1,041,200’ 

939,fioo 

984,800 

i,oo6 ,3 <ki 

994,.3<>o 

1,176,11x1 
1.233,200 

'.775 

1,265 
1,276 

1,7.53 

1,219 

'.297 1 
'.313 
'.370 f 
1.411 J 
1,118 

I . 1 03 

159.042 

I6(^,(»l6 

150,6.52 

177,189 

158,862 

(Particu¬ 
lars not 
available) 

117.422 

■'7,302 


The period covered by the stalement above includes the years 
down to 1914 during which Ihe development of the coal resources 
of the country reached its zenith under the individual ownership 
of the mines. Early in 1912 a national strike of miners laid the 
pits idle for a period of six weeks and was settled by the passage 
of the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, igi2. 

Effects uj the Ifar.—In Aug. 1914 war was declared, and early 
in igis the necessity for Government supem'sion of the pro¬ 
duction and dLstribution of coal became apparent. At first this 
was restricted to the limitation of the selling price of coal at 
home and of the quantity sold abroad. By the middle of igi6 
the number of miners employed had fallen by nearly 14";, since 
July 1914, the younger, stronger and the most capable amongst 
whom had joined the fighting forces. The loss was much greater 
in reality, since 282,200 men had left the mines up to the end of 
March and the places of some ii6,goo of these men had been 
taken by others. By the end of the war 400,000 coal-miners had 
joined n.M. forces. Increasing diflicultics in the sujiply and 
distribution of coal were experienced, and in order to deal with 
them a committee representing various Government depart¬ 
ments, railway comjianies, colliery owners and coal factors and 
merchants was appointed in Jan. igi6. This committee co¬ 
ordinated the action of other committees of colliery owners in 
each coal-field. At the end of iqi6 acute labour troubles in the 
South Wales coal-field compelled the Government to take 
po.ssession of the mines in the district, and on March i 1917 
similar action was taken with regard to all coal-mines. 

Output and Management .—Up to 1916 the rate of output in normal 
years was still at or above 260 tons per person employed, the total 
output in iqi6 being 31,000,000 tons less, and the number of persons 
employed 126,000 less than in I913, the year of maximum produc¬ 
tion. I'he average selling price of coal in 1916, whether for consump¬ 
tion at home or abroad, was 15B. 7d. per ton, or 53 % higher than in 

'Not including 2,268,000 tons of refuse raised with coal and 
similarly in subsequent years. For years previous to 1912 such refuse 
was included. 

’The number of persons employed during Jan. to July 1914 was 
1,116,600. On the last pay day in Dec. the eorresponding number 
was 96.3,800, approximately, and the number taken represents the 
mean of these numbers. 

•Including deaths and injuries through accidents reported at all 
mines of coal, stratified ironstone, shale and fireclay. 
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higheBt pre-war figure since recorckt were first eatabiished in 
1882. From March 1917 to the end of March 1921 the mines were 
under Government control and a s^ial Uepanment of Slate waa 
created for their administration, liy powers conferred upon the 
Board of Trade by the Mining Industry Act, 1920, this De|Kirtment 
has since been organized on a permanent basis with a view to the 
better administration of the mining industry geaerallyt and was 
assisted during the period of control by the central and district 
organization created early in iyi6. In June 1917 the price of coal 
sold for^export and for bunkering vessels was definitely brought 
under control and so remained until May 1919. The control of 
prices at home was onlv relinquished on March 1 1921. 

As compared with the year 1916 the output of coal had fallen in 
1920 by 27,ot»o,ooo ions, while the price had risen by 193. per ton 
an<l some 248,000 additional workers had been enrolled. 

The output of coal in relation to the number of persons employed 
at coal-mines is a convenient measure of changes which occur in the 
procluctivity of the industry, but unless allowance is made for the 
amount of employment available the results are liable to be mis¬ 
leading. Fortunately for the comparison which follows, employ¬ 
ment at coal-mines was exceptionally good from 1913 onwards 
except during the latter part of the years 1914 and 1920. In 1910 
and 1911 employment was moderate, and in 1912 the pits were 
idle for about six weeks owing to the minimum-wage dispute. 

Absenteeism from work on the part of the miner amounted during 
the war jMiriod to about 10% of the total number of possible shifts. 
Of this one-half was due to sickness, injury and other unavoidable 
causes. The normal working time of the miner in the several districts 
approximates closely to 5I days per week, including overtime. In 
the case of coal-getters about 5 days per week is usual. 



'I'onnage 
Ruisecl 
per Person 
Employed 

Percent agt- 
of 

1913 


Tonnage 
Raised 
per Person 
Emjiloyed 

Percentage 

of 

1913 

191a 

2 bo 

99 

1917 

2 $o 

95 

I9II 

261 

99 

1918 

228 

87 

1912 

245 

93 

1919 

202 


1913 

263 

KM) 

1920 

191 


1914 

252 

96 

Average 



1915 

266 

101 

for ycar.s 



1916 

266 

101 

1910-20 

244 





1 <)f)0-<) 

_ »85 



When compared with the output of the American miner, these 
figures, even in years of maximum output, appear to be small. It 
is necessary, however, to bear in mind the relative thickness and 
accessibility of the coal measures from the surface in each country, 
the position in which they arc found, the extent to which mechanical 
cutting is capable of adoption and the method of haulage employed 
below’ ground. In some or all of these ways the American coal-miner 
enjoyed considerable advantages over the British miner. 

But the output rate is aflected by the extent to which develop¬ 
ment work in the pits is maintained and by the opening of new and 
productive pits. Since the middle of the year 1914 it is probably true 
to say that such work has suffered considerably, though by con¬ 
centrating upon the best seams a higher rate of output was achieved 
during the earlier years of the w’ar. 

The progressive nature of the fall in the rate of outptit, synchroniz¬ 
ing as It dufwith successive increments of wages, scums to indicate 
that other causes were partly responsible—and this responsibility 
the management must share with the miners. 

In the year 1917 the method of percentage additions to hewers* 
wages with corresponding additions to the wages of time-w’orkers was 
aliandoned in favour of llat-rate additions to the wages of w'orkers 
of all classes, and, with minor exceptions, of all ages, as in the rase 
of the w'ar wage and Sankey wage. These flat-rate increments 
favoured the low'est-paid workers at the expense of the higher-paid 
workers, since the relationship of the wages of each class was al¬ 
tered. Successive additions of uniform amount had the effect of 
raising the minimum rates of wages to a level at which many hew'ers 
found the inducement to rest upon it greater than they could 
resist. In 1920 an attempt was made to restore the percentage 
principle in w’age adjustments and greater differentiation in respect 
of age, but with little success. 

The output of the miner, however, is influenced by good and bad 
management, and it is necessary to consider how the management 
of the mines was affected by the arrangements made during the 
period of control. The position with regard to profits in the coal¬ 
mining industr>’ in South Wales prior to Dec. t 1916 and in all other 
coal-fields to March i 1917, when the mines came under control, 
w'as the same as in all other industries. The Coal Mines Control 
Agreement (Confirmation) Art, 1918, provided for the retention by 
colliery owners of the profits earned when they did not exceed the 
amount of the pre-war standard fixed for excess-profits duty. Where 
this amount was exceeded, one-fottrth was retained and the balance 
W'as collected as coal-mines excess payments. From the sums so 
collected the pre-war profit of the coHieries earning less than the pre¬ 
war standard of profit was made good, but the full pre-war standard 
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of profit was permitted only in cases where output was fully main¬ 
tained and the business was efficiently conducted. 

This arrangement was amended retrosiJectively as from April i 

1919 by the Coal Mines (Emergency) Act, 1920, by which the in¬ 
dustry was regarded as a single concern. Where the pre-war standard 
of profit was exceeded, nine-tenths of the excess profit was paid over 
to the State, while of the remaining tenth, after the deduction of 
excess-profits duty, one-half was distributed on a tonnage basis to all 
collieries and one-half was shared by the collieries contributing the 
excess profits. The net amount of excess profit retained Uy the in¬ 
dustry was 4% of the gross profits earned. 

Owing to the serious fall in the price of coal sold abroad early in 
1921 a further variation was made in the existing arrangement by 
which profits in excess of nine-tenths of the pre-war standard were 
required to be surrenderetl and shared as from Jan. I 1921. On 
March 31 1921 the period of control was terminated. 

The general clTcct of these intricate arrangements was to curtail 
the excess profits of colliery owners much more severely than in 
other industries, and it is diffictilt to resist the conclusion that 
the decline in the rate of out[)Ut after 1916 was largely due to the 
stifling of incentive in both the managentent and the workers. 

The distribution of the revenue of the industry in 1913, tqiS and 

1920 is shown by the following comparisons, the amounts being 
calculated on the basis of the tonnage of coal disposed of:— 



Tgi 3 
(Jan. to 
Dec.) 

191R 
(July to 
Sept.) 

1920 
Only to 
Sept.) 

CoRt of I'roduction: 

s. (i. 

b. d. 

s. <1. 

Wages .... 

6 4 

>5 75 

26 3 

Stores and Timber 1 


' 3 6 | 

1 I 4 l 

5 55 

2 (>J 

Other Costa . J 

1 loj 
,81 

Royalties .... 

7 i 

7 l 

Total Cost 

8 7.J 

21 I i 

,34 I “I 

Proceeds from Sales 

to 1.) 

24 10 

.36 7 

Halance of Proceeds 

I (■) 

.3 8-! 

4 

Coal Raised per Person Em¬ 
ployed per Quarter . 

65j Ions 

58J Ions 

50 tons 

Earnings per Peraon Em¬ 
ployed per Quarter . 

(average) 

£42 

£59 


(average) 




Though not strictly comitarable owing to minor dilTereiices in the 
method of computation, these figures show the (trogressive increase 
in the coat of production and the di.sparity in the rates of output and 
earnings of the workers. In 1913 rather more than one ton of coal 
was raised on the average for each man shift worked, the average 
earnings per shift being about 6s. 6d. In the third quarter of 1920 
the average earnings were nearly 17s. per shift,-while not more 
than 16 cwt. of coal were raised. 

Against the balance of proceeds has to be set the cost of deprecia¬ 
tion, interest on loans anil the profits in e.ach year, and in 1918 and 
1920 excess-profits duty and the cost of control. Various estimates 
have been made of the amount of caiiital invested in the coal-mining 
industry. Owing to the combination of coke, iron and slccl-niaking 
with the production of coal, the results arc necessarily approximate, 
but for the years prior to the outltreak of the war may be taken at 
£i30,txxi,(XK), not including the capital invested in coke ovens and 
by-pro<lucl plant. The capital of the industry in 1921 was more than 
£50,ooo,ix>o greater. 

During the years 1909 to 1914 the average profits .earned, 
apart from royalties, were nearly 10% per annum of the capital 
invested, making no deduction for profits carried to reserve and 
capitalized. In the three'years following profits, exclusive of royal¬ 
ties and excess-profils duty, amounted to 17 % per annum, and during 
the years 1917 to 1921, to I5i% per annum. Making allowance 
for profits reinvested in the indii-stry during the seven years 1914-21, 
the amount available for dividends, partners' drawings, and income 
tax represented a possible yield of II J % per annum on the capital 
employed in the industry. 

During the quarter ended Sept. 1920 the average price of coal 
sold at home was just over 33s. per ton at the pit, that of coal 
shipped as foreign bunkers 67s. 3d. [ter ton and of coal exported 
76s. Sd. per ton. The surplus revenue on the bunker and cxiiort coal 

E rovided the fund from which the profits of the industry were paid. 

luring the winter of 1919-20 a special rebate of los. per ton was 
graiitt^ on coal sold for domestic use, including coal convertetl to 
gas and electricity for domestic heat and light. The average sejling 
price at this period did not greatly exceed iqs. per ton at the pit. 

The home consumer, it will be seen, cnioved considerable ad¬ 
vantages in regard to the price paid for coal, hut the protection of 
the home consumer extended to the (juantities supplied, which were 
maintained throughout the war and subsetiucntly at the same level, 
approximately, as before the war. 

•InclucUng the sum of ijd. per ton disposed of commercially, 
derived ffwn the proceeds of miners’ coal supplied at special prices. 


The quantities of coal shipped abroad during the years 1910-20 
and the quantities available in each year for consumption at home 
are shown below.— 



Coal 

Exported f 

Coal Shipped 
as Foreign 
Bunkers 

Coal Available 
for Home 
Consumption 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

M illioi 
65-0 

67-8 

67-5 

77-.3 

62-5 

46-3 

42-0 

38- 5 

34-6 

39 - 3 

29-7 

1 statute t 

19-5 

19-3 

18-3 

21'0 

18-5 

13.6 

13'0 

IO«2 

8-7 

12*0 

_ 

ans 

179-9 

184-8 

174-6 

189-1 

184-7 

193-3 

201-4 

199-8 

184-4 

178-5 

■85-9_ 


As compared with the year 1913 the reduction in output amounted 
ill 1920 to s8 million tons which fell almost entirely on supplies for 
shipment aliroad, the home supiily suffering to the extent of little 
more than three million tons. The bulk of the coal shipped abroad, 
apart from that shipped as bunkers, was supplied to Europe and 
the countries lying round the Mediterranean Sea as is shown below:— 


Destination 

1913 

1920 

Europe and Mediterranean Countries 
.Africa and Asia (exclusive of Mediter¬ 
ranean Countries) .... 

South America . . 

North and Central America 

Other Destinations. 

Total: (Cn.-il Cargoes) . 

Quantity .Shipped us Bunkers by Ves¬ 
sels Engaged in the Foreign Trade . 
Coke and Mamifacturetl Fuel Ex¬ 
ported in Terms of Coal . 

Total Shipments 

Tons 

63,48i,(xx> 

2,678,000 

6,939,000 

160,000 \ 
142,(X)o / 
73,400,000 

21,032,000 

3 ,Oo 6 ,(KX) 

tons 

22,791,000 

932,000 

557.000 

652,000 

24,932,000 

1.3,923.000 

4,821,000 


4.3,676,000 


Thechief uses to which the home supply is put will be seen from the 
following comparison of the distribution of coal in 1913 and 1919:— 


Hbc 

>91.3 

T919 


Million statute tons 

Donicstir. 

,35-0 

36-5 

UailwavR. 

13-6 

1.3-5 

Stcamsiiips (Coasting) .... 

2-4 

1-3 

(»aR Works. 

T7‘0 

17-8 

(.'ollierv Engines and Miners' Fuel 

23*0 

22-5 

Blast Furn.ires. 

21*2 

15-7 

Other Industries and Commercial Uses 

76-9 

71-2 

Total .... 

189-1 

■78-5_ 


The reduction of lo-fi million tons in the consumption of coal 
between 1913 and 1919 w.as idmost entirely accounted for by the 
lessened industrial demand for coal upon the cessation of war. 

Plant and Equipment .—'While the importance of an adequate 
supply of coal assured a cert.ain measure of priority during the w;ar 
to the demands made for colliery plant and etjuipment, it was in¬ 
evitable that some falling off should be observed in the provision 
and perfection of plant and equipment as compared with the years 
immediately preceding the war. The importance of this arises from 
the fact that the coal used at colliery engines amounts to about 
one-tenth of the consumption at home. 

In the year 1907 the capacity of the engines in use at co,nl-mines 
(including the stratified iron-mines of the rieveland district) was 
2,293,978 H.b., of which some. 7% was used for the generation of 
electric power and light. The capacity of the motors then installed 
is known, but since the year 1912 the capacity of electrical apparatus 
in tise at coal-mines has dotibled. 

There were 1,959 mechanical coal-cutters installed at mines in 
1910 and nearly 16 million tons of mineral were cut by these ma- 
I chines. In 1920 the number of machines had increased to 5,073 with 
I an output of 30 million tons of mineral. The chain-drive m.achine 
has shown the greatest relative increase in the interval, though 
I>crcussive machines show the greatest absolute increase. 

The tenacity with which the industry clings to past tradition js 
nowhere seen more clearly perhaps than in the maintenance of 
iiorses and ponies for haulage work below ground. In 1920 there 
were 67,748 horses and ponies so emiiloyed at coal-mines, or only 
3,778 less than in 1912. The number of mechanical conveyors em¬ 
ployed at the coal face increased from 274 in 1910 to 823 in 1920. 

t Including the coal equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel 
exported. 
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While the tallow dip used as an illuminant below ground is not 
yet extinrt, the safety lamp is all but supreme. In 1910 there were 
705,482 of these in use, including; 2,055 electric portable lamps. The 
total number of safety lamps in use in 1019 was 833,880 ami of these 
197,722 were electric lamps. In 1920 the number of electric lamps 
in use had risen to 245,9TO. The caution which necessarily marks tne 
extended use of ele<'tricity below ground for lighting and power is 
less observable in the increased use of portable electric lamps, but 
there arc limits to the universal use of electric lamps in mines where 
the risk of finding gas is great. 

Accidents, Safety Measures and Health.—The usefulness of 
governmental control of industry is exemplified to an exceptional 
degree h)/ the notable reduetion which has taken place in the number 
of fatalities and injuries to the workers at coal-mines. In the years 
1851-60, the earliest for which complete information is available, 
the number of deaths from accidents at coal-mines was 4*07 per 
persons employed per annum, while during the years 1910-20 
the mmiher reported was only P27 per persons per annum. 

In the United Stales 3*40 deaths per i,(xk) persons employed 
occurred through accidents at coal-mincs during the years 1910-9, 
or nearly three times as many as in the United Kingdom. 

'I'hc period from lyio opened with a series of disasters, two of 
wilij’h were exceptionally severe. The principal disasters occurring 
in the years 1910 20 include the following: — 



Name .and Situation of Pit 

Number of 
Lives Lost 

1910 

Wcllitigfoti Pit, Whitehaven Colliery, 
t'umberlan<i 

•36 

1910 

No. 3 Bank Pit, Hub on Colliery, Lan- 

oaahiro (IVctoriii Pit) 

344 

igi 2 

Cndehy Main Colliery, Cnnisborough, 


YorkslvirL-. 

88 

191.1 

.Sengheneydd Colliery, near Caerphilly, 
Glamorgan . 

440 

iqiS 

Minnie Pit, Podmore Hall Colliery, 


Newcastle, Staffs. 

I 5 S 


The Koyal Commission on Mines, which was appointed in 1906, 
dealt exhaustively with the health atid Kifcty of miners and the 
administration of the Mines Act. The chief rccommondafions of the 
Commi.ssion rebated to the augmentation of the staff of mines in« 
bpcciors; alteration of the system of inspection and the appoint¬ 
ment of practical miners on tne inspjcctoratc; fixing of responsibility 
upon owners and their agents; (pialtfication by examination or 
experience of firemen and deputies; greater regularity and fretpicncy 
of inspections; a higher standard of ventilation; investigation of the 
methods of minimising the quantify of coal-dust in mines; prccaii- 
fions to be adopted in sliot-firing; rules for the proper testing and 
use of safety lamps; effective timbering of mines; regular medical 
inspection of winding enginemen; organization of re^ue stations 
and the provision of rescue ajipliaiiccs; provision for pit-head baths 
and dressing-rooms; and the accurate keeping of colliery plans. 
Practical effect has now been given to the majority of these recom¬ 
mendations, which were embodied in the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 
This Act consolidated and codified the law in regard to safety at coal¬ 
mines and was at the time of its promulgation the most detailed of 
any form of Government regulation of industry. 

The most notable additions made in the decade to the provisions 
for the safety of mine workers were the organization of measures for 
effecting rescues from accidents below ground due to gas, fire or ex¬ 
plosions, which was brought into operation in 1910, and the intro¬ 
duction of preventive measures against explosions of coal-dust. 

Fairly complete arrangements ha<l by 1921 been made for the 
organization and training of rescue lirigades and the provision of 
apidiances at mines. At the end of 1919 there were 49 central rescue 
stations eac'h with its trained rescue brigade, a minimum provision 
oi breathing apparatus and other appliances, and able to supply the 
oxygen or lic^uid gas required for the use of the former. These 
stations provided the rescue service for 610 mines, or groups of 
mines, an<l there were in addition 553 mines or mine groups at 
which 1,263 rescue brigades were maintained with a suitable propor¬ 
tion of breathing apparatus and appliances. These brigadc.s are 
recruite<l from the mine workers and each consists of five or six men 
who are retjuired to qualify by prescribed courses of training and 

ractire, to be familiar with mine plans, the use and construction of 

rcathing apparatus and skilled m the detection of poisonous or 
inflammable gases. 

Following upon the recommendation made by the Royal Com- 
mis.sion on Mines, cxjierimental work with regard to the origin of 
coal-dust explosions in mines and the measures to be taken for their 
prevention was carried out at Altofts in York.shirc by the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, the mine-owners' organization. In 
1911 the Home Secretary appointed a committee of experts to control 
ami <lirect an experimental inquiry at Eskmeale, near Barrow-in- 
Furness, in continuation of this work. 

The main conclusions arrived at as a result of these experiments 
were that by stone-dnoting or by watering mines, or by a combination 
of both methods, the risk from explosions would be very greatly 


minimized, if not prevented, and a preliminary communication in 
this sense was sent to colliery owners in 1912, Owing to the war, 
statutory effect was not given to the recommendations of the Home 
Office Committee until July 1920. 

The number of deaths and injuries to persons caused by accidents 
at all mines of coal, stratified ironstone, shale and fireclay in the 
years 1910, IQ13 and 1920, distinguishing the place and cause of 
injury or deatn, is shown below. Injuries involving an absence from 
work for less than seven days arc not recorded:— 


Cause of Death or Injury 

1910 

1913 

1920 

Numdkk ok Peksons Kiu.kd 


Below ground 
Explosions of firedamp 

Falls of ground .... 

SOI 

462 

26 

63 & 

620 

544 

Shaft accidents .... 

89 

98 

40 

Haulage arcidenta . 

286 

251 

237 

Other accidents 

I 10 

149 

118 

Total: Below ground 

1,622 

1,580 

965 

Surface 




On railways, sidings or tram- 


81 


ways. 

71 

S'* 

Elsewhere on surface 

82 

92 

84 

i'otal; Surface .... 

153 

173 

138 

Total: Below and above 




ground . 

1.775 

1.753 


Per 1,000 persons employed 
Excluding ucalhs due to ex- 

1.69 

1-55 

0-88 

plosions of firedamp . 

1*10 

1-04 

0-85 

Niimher of Persons Injured 


Bdovi ground 
Icxplosions of firedamp . 

167 

131 

105 

Falls of pround . . . . 

55.')<’7 

62,094 

41.3.5R 

Shaft accidents .... 

« 5 i 

825 

486 

Haulage accidents . 

47 .'>fi 3 

43.993 

28,937 

Other acdtlents 

43.< 8)3 

56.441 

35.844 

Total: Below ETotind 

147.131 

163.484 

106.730 

Surface 




On railways, sidiiiKS or tram- 



2,946 

wavs. 

4.31 .5 

4,102 

Elsewhere on surface 

7 . 5<>6 

9.603 

7,626 

Total; Surface ... 

11,911 

13.70s 

10,572 

Total: Below and above 




ground. 

159.042 

177.189 

117.302 

Per i,<KX> persons employed 

152 

156 

94 

Niinilier of persons employed' 




Below ground . 

848,381 

9 '> 9.834 

990„359 

Above ground . 

201,026 

218,056 

257,865 

Total .... 

■■ 049 . 4<>7 

1,127,890 

Jj24g,224,.., 


The accident experience at coal-mincs in the years 1919 and 1920 
IS similar and differs widely from that of 19^ and 1913 whether the 
disastrous explosions of the earlier years are included or not. Having 
regard to the excejitional conditions of the industry in 1919 and 1920, 
however, it would be premature to conclude that a permanent 
reduction of the magnitude indicated by the figures above had taken 
place in the number of deaths and injuries caused by accidents. 

The staff of inspectors in 1921 numbered 81, or twice as many as 
in 1910; but greater regularity and frequency of inspection would 
appear to be a 1cb.s adequate exjilanution of the diminisned number of 
accidents than the growing sclf-consciouaneas of the workers as a 
class. This growth is the outcome of the improvement in the 
general standard of education, and it has been stimulated by the 
meavsure of rc.sponsibiHty with which certain classes of workers have 
been invested since the year 1910. Indications of this may be seen 
in the partial aatisfai'tion of the demand for the appointment of 
practical miners as inspectors, in the numlier of apprentices, work¬ 
men and colliery officials who obtain certificates of competency e^h 
year ns managers and under-managers of mines, and in the provision 
made in the Coal Mines Act, I911, for the certification of firemen, 
examiners, and deputies. Altogether 115.O00 candidates had up to 


‘ Including persons employed at stratified ironstone, shale and 
fireclay mines. 
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1919 pre«en;ed themselves for examination, the majority of whom 
were successful. Nor shguld sight be lost of the training of the 
rescue brigades in this connexion. 

While the contribution of each and all of the factors referred to 
above cannot be ignored, the question arises whether some more 
fundamental cause may not be responsible for the greatly reduced 
number of accidents. Reference has already been made to the 
effect of the Minimum Wage Act of 1912 upon the rate of production 
of coal, and it is not inconceivable that economy of physical effort 
may have diminished the accident risk of the workers. 

Statistics with regard to the mortality of miners show that al¬ 
though they appear to suffer more than the average from diseases 
of the respiratory system, the mortality of miners from phthisis 
is little more than one-hiilf of the average, as is also that from al¬ 
coholism and liver diseases and from suieide. The mortality of miners 
from influenza, cancer, diseases of the nervous and circulatory 
systems and Bright’s disease is also below the standard. 

The virility of the miner as a class is further attested by the in¬ 
formation obtained in 1911 with regard to the fertility of marriage. 
The class showed a higher number of children born per family than 
in any other social class, but it was also shown that in no other class 
of the community is the rate of child mortality higher. The im¬ 
portance of the housing problem for miners will be obvious. 

Position in 7927.—The year 1021 opened di.sa.strously for the 
coal-mining industry owing to a wave of industrial depression as 
wide-spread as it was severe. This was followed by a di.sputc of 
unprecedented magnitude with regard to the future regulation 
of wages {see Strikf.s). The output of coal during the first 
quarter of the year was at the annual rate of little more than 
215,000,000 tons, while during the whole of the second quarter 
nearly all the pits were idle. Nor were the effects of the in¬ 
dustrial depression confined to the home market. When early 
in 1921 the restrictions on the supplies of coal for bunkering 
vessels and for export were finally removed, British supplies 
abroad came sharply into competition with those from the 
United States and with German coal supplied to France and 
Belgium by way of reparation. 

Yet, disastrous as were the immediate consequences to the 
industry, signs were not wanting that the industry might be 
restored in the near future to a degree of efficiency not previously 
surpassed. The turmoil of recent years would have been in vain 
if it had not settled one or two fundamental questions in no 
uncertain measure. It was already clear that the time had not 
yet arrived when the State could with advantage to the com¬ 
munity take over the ownership of the coal-mines, notwith¬ 
standing the conclusions of the Coal Industry Commission of 
loio- But it was not less clear that the principles which had 
hitherto governed the relations of capital and labour in the 
industry were wrong. The regulation of wages by reference to 
the .selling price of coal with its evil corollary—the limitation of 
supply—had gone beyond recall. The proposal made by the 
mine-owners in 1921 to regulate wages and profits in accordance 
with the prosperity of the industry was based upon principles 
as fruitful as they wore .sound, and now that ways and means 
for the adoption of the proposal have been found, it is not too 
much to say that a key has been fitted to the gates of a new world. 

The ability of Great Britain to maintain its position in¬ 
dustrially is largely dependent upon the existence of a cheap 
and plentiful supply of coal. Under efficient management no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained with regard to the ability 
of the industry to furnish these supplies, and certain qualities 
of coal produced arc unrivalled. Moreover, their proximity to 
the sea ensures advantages which few other coal-producing 
countries possess, and it needs but a brief examination to show 
what abundant reserves of coal arc still available. 

Reserves .—In 1904 the Royal Commission on coal supplies esti¬ 
mated the reserves of coal within 4.000 fi. of the surface at 141,636 
million tons. Aubrey Strahan, formerly Director of the Geolog¬ 
ical Survey of England'and Wales, reexamined the evidence and he 
concluded that 178,727 million tons of coal remained unworked in 
the year i^to. The quantity available, as thus estimated, would be 
in clMNMWnent with the earlier estimate when allowance is made 
for tlf M t W aed during the interval and the quantities which must 
support of surface buildings, barriers, etc. The latest 
hlMlpVMtthat made in the year 1915 by Prof. H. Stanley Jeyons, 
accoBtthptO%hich the reserves of coal were placed at 197.000 million 
tonsiHCin'4,000 ft. of the surface. When the necoipry deductions 
have been made for loss in working and for the <»*l raised since 
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1910, the quantity available for use would be some 13,000 million 
tons greater than the previous estimate. 

Having regard to the proved extensions of the concealed coal¬ 
fields of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Kent since the earlier 
estimates were framed, it may be assumed with some confidence 
that the reserves of coal available in 1921 amount to not less than 
135,000 million tons, and might amount to 150,000 million tons, 
in addition to further considerable quantities at depths lower than 
4,000 ft. or in concealed areas. , 

Some idea of the magnitude of the reserves of coal thus indicated 
will be gained from a consideration of the output since 1855 shown 
below. The quantities of coal shipped abroad and available for 
home consumption are added for comparison:— 


Period 

Coal 

Raised 

Coal I 
Shipped 
Abroad 

Coal Available 
for Home 
Consumption 



Million 

statute 

tons 

1855 to j86o 

412-8 

38-5 

374-3 

1861 

1870 

974-9 

94-0 

880-9 

1871 

1880 

1,311-0 

187-2 

1,123-8 

18R1 

1890 

1,642-6 

314-7 

1,327-9 

i8gi 

‘ 1900 

1 , 954-4 

457-8 

1,496-6 

iqot 

‘ 1910 

2 , 453-7 

732-8 

i,720'9 

1911 

‘ 1920 

2,. 5 , 30-5 

654-3 

1,876-2 

Total I 

8 . 5 . 5-1920 

n. 27 Q-o 

2 , 479-3 

8,800-6 



United 

States 

(R. F. T.) 


Previous to the lo-year period ushered in with 1971, bitu¬ 
minous coal production in the United States was scattered, 
uncodrdinnted and wasteful. The mines had a variable but 
large idle capacity, and the uncertainty of operations was at 
once a menace to the stability of the labour supply and to the 
maintenance of an adequate output: the technique and prac¬ 
tice of storing coal were imperfectly developed, as was still 
the case to a great measure in 1920; the seasonal flurtuations 
of demand were uncompensated. These conditions were essen¬ 
tially the product of past circumstances—excessive competi¬ 
tion, over-development of resources, and inadequate prices 
at the mine mouth, which led to poor engineering and low 
recoveries of values. Tlie technology of jiroduction during 
the World War period—1014-8—showed great improve¬ 
ment, and there was evidence of growing industrial efficiency 
in extracting coal, .although this progress was acrompanipd by 
excessive prices and an approach to monopofistic conditions. 
Bituminous and anthracite formed over a third of all U.S. 
freight in 1920, but transportation was the weakest link fn the 
supply. Continuous mining depends on an unbroken mwe- 
ment of coal-cars past the mine mouths; and the number' of 
coal-cars has never been equal to the full capacity of the devel¬ 
oped mines. Unless railroad equipment becomes more nearly 
adequate, every period of industrial prosperity must result in 
a car shortage. 

The United States had in 1920 the largest coal reserve of 
any country—about 3,527,000 million out of a total world 
reserve of 7,900,000 million tons, and a good reserve of each of 
the several classes of coal. For many generations there will 
be no danger of a shortage except of anthracite, good coking 
coal, and ^e highest gr;ides of steam coal, which in 1920 were 
being actively mined. Each year found anthracite more of a 
luxury. Three thousand million tons of hard coal had been 
cotBumed, and the thinner, deeper and poorer seams were 
being mined. If the rate of consumption in 1920 continued, 
the United States would use up more anthracite between 1920 
and 1940 than it did in the preceding 100 years. It is bitu¬ 
minous coal, therefore, that will support the future indu.strial 
life of the United States. According to geologists the country 
had in 1920 upward of 1,400,000 million tons of the various 
grades of true bituminous coals in addition to 49 > 8 fi 3 million 
tons of semi-bituminous, 987,514 million tons of sub-bitu¬ 
minous and 1,093,290 million tons of lignite. Of these total 
deposits, however, less than 5% were high-grade coals. Almost 
all the production before 1920 came from this better class of 

* Including the coal equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel 
exported and the coal shipped as bunkers by vessels engaged m the 
foreign trade. 
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fuel. The earliest depletion of steam and gas coals will come 
in the fields that have supplied the great manufacturing districts 
of the eastern states. 

Throughout the greater part of the country the large operating 
coal companies owned both surface and mineral rights. In certain 
districts coal land that sold in igio for S50 an ac. brought $700 in 
1920. Seams that had netted the owners royalties of 6 to 10 cents 
a ton were often leased on a royalty basis of 30 cents jier ton. In the 
Rocl^ Mountain region the Co\ernment sold the coal rights, but 
the state .school lands of Colorado and )A'ynming were generally 
leased at royalties of about 10 cents a ton. In the state of Washing¬ 
ton a considerable area of the bituminous district was owned by the 
Northern Pacific railway, which had opened up the territory and had 
secured land grants from the Government. The royalty was from 
IS to 25 cents a ton. In Alaslca, in the Matanuska and Bering river 
bituminous fields, and in the Nenana lignite field, the Government 
offered the coal for leasing at 2 cents a ton for the first period, under 
restrictions providing for cnn.servation and rcasonaule prices to 
consumers. Some units were taken up in the Matanuska and 
Bering river fields, but as the measures arc badly contorted and 
the coal-beds difficult to trace progress was slow, and in 1920 pro¬ 
duction had scarcely begun. In 1920 the Alaskan Railamy Commis¬ 
sion was working some mines temporarily at Chickaloon and Esak 
creek to obtain a supply of coal [lending the development of other 
mines by lessees. Congress, in opening tne coal lands in Alaska for 
leasing, reserved tracts of not exceeding 7,680 ac. and 5,120 ac. 
respectively in the Matanuska and Bering river fields, for the use 
of the navy. In the we.stcrn states the Government still owned large 
areas of ro,aI and lignite lands generally remote from railways and 
difficult of access, but containing enormous reserves. In 1920 the 
Gebo mine at Gelio, Wyo., was the only one leased to an operating 
comiiany by the Government, but the extension of a leasing system 
similar to that proposed for Alaska will ultimately be effected. 

In the United States the two branches of coal-minine— I 
anthracite and bituminous-present totally different aspects. 
In fact, it has become almost an axiom that what is true of 
the anthracite industry is untrue of the bituminous industry. 
The anthracite indu.stry is well organized, and railroad con¬ 
nexions make it notably efficient and powerful. Bituminous 
coal, on the other hand, is so widely distributed on both public 
and private lands that no organization of private companies 
was ever able to control the industry. All centralized control 
of coal production was always oi'poscd by Congress and the 
general public. Only during the World W'ur did the United 
States attcmiit to exercise authority over commercial mining 
and the side of coal. A fuel administration was created, and coal 
was shipped under its instruction and at prices fixed by it. 
Government control practically di.saiipcared with the war. 
There was a growing feeling, however, that [iroduction and 
distribution should be classed as a public utility and regulated. 

In the 10 years from 1H91 to 1900 the average annual work¬ 
ing time of the mine workers in the anthracite regions ranged 
from 150 to 20,t days, with a mean average of 176 day.s. During 
this period the entire anthracite industry was demoralized. 
A great strike occurred in the hard-coal region in 1902. President 
Roosi velt appointed a commis.sion, and the anthracite industry 
emerged from the difficulties plus a Board of Conciliation, com¬ 
posed of re[ire.senlativcs of the o])eralors and the miners, 
which was still in jiower in 1920. Under this plan the annual 
working time in the hard-coal mines increased gradually to 229 
days in lyio, about 30"f, over the annual average working 
time of the lo-year period preceding the appointment of the 
Board. From 1911 to 1920 the annual average never fell below 
230, and the mean was 255 d.ays. The better conditions for 
miners in the anthracite field after 1902 were not solely due 
to increased annual working time. Between 1902 and 1920 
there was also an increase in wages of something like 85 per 
cent. In the period 1900-10, the production of anthracite per 
man jier day increased materially, but the next decade, 1910- 
20, showed a drop, due to the reduction of the length of the 
working-day from nine to eight hours. 

In 1920 it seemed practically impossible to duplicate in the 
bituminous fields the conditions existing in the anthracite re¬ 
gion. The anthracite mines all lie in a small area of one state, 
Pennsylvania. The collieries were all owned by a few large 
comiianies, which rendered it possible to centralize the control 
in a few men. But bituminous coal in 1920 was mined in 27 


states, various producing districts competing for the same 
markets. It was because of this wide distribution of soft wal 
that it had never been possible to bring about unified action. 
Yet production managed to keep pace with the country’s 
normal industrial growth. The industry grew from an output 
of 111,000,000 tons in 1890, from mines whose aggregate capac¬ 
ity was estimated at 152,000,000 tons and which employed 
192,000 men, to the record figures of 1918, when the output was 
579,000,000 tons, the mine capacity approximately 715,000,000 
tons, and the mine workers numbered 615,000. 

Analysis of the records over the 30-ycar period 1890-1920 shows 
that coal output and lalxjur emiiloycd during this period increased 
liu-gely, and that the production of the average mine-worker was 
greater. Output fell off, however, in the years of general business 
depression—1894, 1904, 1908, 1911 and 1914. Mine capacity kept 
well in advance of output, largely because of ever-increasing ex¬ 
penditures in mine equipment, which also largely account for the 
increased average production per man underground from 579 tons 
in 1890 to 1,134 tons in 1918. 

The considerable time lost in the soft-coal industry is shown by the 
fact that in only seven of the years during the jxiriod from 1890-1919 
was lost time less than 25 % of the working year. That coal-mines 
are idle for many days in the year is familiar to everybody acquainted 
with the industry; but what is not generally realized is the amount 
of time lost. During the 1890-1919 perkai, out of 308 possible work¬ 
ing days a year, the bituminous mines were idle on the average 93 
days. Ten times during that [icriod the time lost exceeded 100 work¬ 
ing days. The greatest loss was in 1894, when the average for all 
mines was 137 days, or 44% of the working year. The smallest 
loss occurred in 1918, the year of record production; yet even then 
the mines were closed down for one cause or another for the ecjiiiva- 
lent of 59 days out of 308—nearly one-fifth of the time. These 
figures for lost lime indicate only the days that the mines were not 
operated. Absenteeism of a [lart of the force when the mines were 
running still further reduced the output. The greatest extremes in 
output occurred in 1914, when the rate of produrtion rose in March 
to 123 % of the monthly average for the year and fell in April to 66 %. 
The high rate was nearly twice the low. In that year two influences 
were at work: the normal seasonal fluctuation was intensified and 
distorted by the biennial wage negotiations. The normal April 
slump was aggravated by strikes, in anticipation of which there had 
lieen anxious buying in March. The year 1914 may be taken as a 
somewhat exaggerated exam|)le of the fluctuation to be expected 
in an " even ” year- tlic year of biennial wage adjustment. In one 
res|)ecl, however. 1914 was not typical. The autumn [icak came in 
Sept., and was followed in the last quarter of the year by a de¬ 
pression which was one of the effects of the outbreak of the World 
War. In other years the ptxik was rc,ached in Novemlicr. 

When monthly fluctuations represent seasonal fluctuations in 
demand only, uninfluenced by labour disturliances, as in 1913, such 
a year may be accepted ns a fair type of the “odd" year in local 
production, when the biennial adjustment is not a factor. In such a 
typical year the caiiacily required during the month of maximum 
demand will be from 35 to 40 greater than in the month of mini¬ 
mum demand. In other words a mine capacity and a laLiour force 
sufficient for Nov., if working full time, would be employed in April 
only 70 to 75 % of the time; and as in actual practice the mines never 
attain l(K»%, or full time, even in Nov., but uniler the very beat of 
contiitions reach only Bo"!,, the time of em|iloyinent to lie expected 
during April is about 59%. Rate of raining in A|iril 1919 was only 
50 %, or 24 hours out of a 48-hnur week. The highest weekly per¬ 
centage of full time averaged by full-time bituminous mines was 
86-8, during July 7-13 1918. The average for that [larticular month 
was 84-4. In Sept. 1918 an average of 84-9 % was reached. In Nov. 
1917, nowever, when the demana was intense but the zone system 
and other features of wartime control of distribution were not in 
force, the percentage averaged was only 75-3. To put it in another 
way, even in years of active demand the inequalities in the summer 
and winter buying of coal render inevitable a long period in which 
the labour and capital engaged in the industry cannot work more 
than 27 to 30 hours out of a 4S-hnur week. This is not the measure 
of worlcing time necessary to meet demand. The 30-hoiir week is 
almost invariable during springtime in the bituminous coal industry. 

Under the conditions obtaining in 1920 there was a third .set of 
fluctuations in addition to the annual and sca.sonal fluctuations in 
production. The railways work seven days a week; the mines only 
six. Over Sunday the carriers catch up in their work of placing cars, 
and in consequence of the licttcr car supply the miners work lonrer 
on Monday, but later in the week their hours show a gradual 3 e- 
clinc, accentuated on Saturday by holiday alisenteeism. Even if 
the mines should obtain full time on Monday, which in practice 
they never did. they could not expect to work more than 86% of 
the time on Friday and 79 % on Saturday. But the Monday rate 
never in practice gets up to 100% and the performance on the latter 
days of the week is correspondingly defective. A significant, if 
rough, relation exists between the loss of working time in the soft- 
coal industry and the degree of unionization. Those bituminoui 
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regions in which interruptions were most pronounced showed a 
tendency to become union territory. ITie presence of the union is 
iK>th cause and effect. Wage disi)utes cause lo.st time, but on the 
other hand, irregular employment is a prime incentive to unioniza¬ 
tion. Full-time operation, if it could l)e orought about, would reduce 
pnxluction costs per ton. Careful invcstigatioii of many mining 
operations tlisclosed that the cost of mining varied as much as 6o 
cents a ton from one month to another, depending on the number of 
idle hours. A coal-mine differs from a factory, which when closed 
needs only a watchman to guard it. In an idle mine the forces of 
nature are busy; there arc roof and floor movements that change the 
haulways; there are ga.s exudations and inflows of water with which 
to contend. An idle mine cannot be left unaticnded, without licat'y 
loss. In mining the costs go on even if the coal is not produced. 

At the end of igao extx-rts agreed that there was no prospect 
of a return to pre-war prices because of the larger difficulties of 
mining less favourable seams, more costly equipment, higher 
wages and iiK'rea.scd freight rates. 'Jlicsc changes seemed 
lihely to cost the jtcople of the United States upward of a 
thousand million dollars annually as compared with the fuel 
bills of 1014. During the period i(;oo-20, Ihc population of the 
United States increased 42%, and the consumption of coal 
172%. Mechanical means, more and more employed to do 
work formerly done l>y hand, consumed more itower, and coal 
was the chief source of energy. Assuming that the population 
and industrial growth of Llie United States continue unchecked, 
and that tlic u.sc of coal increases accordingly, by llie year 
1040 the United States will l)c consuming 1,400,000,000 tons 
of coal annually. It would be wholly impossible for (he system 
of American railways as constiluted in 1Q20 to handle any 
such production and at the same lime carry the normal in¬ 
crease of other freight. It appeared essential, therefore, that 
immediate thought be given to the important problem of a 
national power supply. 

There were in igeo about S,(kx> commercial or shipping mines 
producing lutuminous nr anthracite coal in the United Stales, and 
aliout I2,(K>o “ wagon mines," or “ countin' lianks,” supplying local 
trade. Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio had the greatest number 
of these small ojienings. Thougli the total production of these coun¬ 
try banks was less than i % of tlie total output, the effert of dumping 
their unprepared and inferior product on tlie geueral market was not 
desirable, anil as a minor c,iu produce from two to four times as 
much coal in a properly developed colliery as in the average w.igon 
mines, tlie effect on the labour situation was adverse. 

The whole American coal industry in ic)2o employed yso.ixio 
men in and alioiit the mines. Tlie operations in the Appalachian 
fields, from the Tennesscc-Keiltucky' line N. into Pennsylvania, 
furnished the bulk of tlie liitumiiious coal used in New York and 


New England. The Appalachian r«ion also provided all the bitu¬ 
minous coal exported to Canada. Consumers required shipments of 
at least 28,000,000 tons monthly from the mines. In w'iiiter all this 
output was consumed as fast as produced, but in summer consump¬ 
tion dropiKid to appro,vimately 24,000,000 tons a month. I'hc re¬ 
mainder, about 4,o<x),rx)o tons a month, normally served to liuild 
up winter stocks in New Fhigland, the north-western states and 
Canada. An analysis of coal production in the United States by 
periods and decades from 1807, and by yeans from 1908, is given in 
the annexed talile in short tons. 

The table illustrates the great increase of American industries, 
which alworb nearly all of the bituminous production. Gauging the 
industrial development of the different nations by the per capita 
consumption of coal, it is interesting to note that in the United .States 
the annual consumption per capita in 1920 was si.\ tons; in the United 
Kingdom it was estimated to be 5'i tons; in Germany 3 4; France 
1-2; Italy 0-34; and Rm;.sia o-iS. Hcforc the outbreak of the World 
War in lyia, Belgium was consuming about four tons of coal per 
capita, which indicated its intense industrial development. Wliilc 
the output of Eurojxian nations steadily decreased in recent years, 
the production of the United States increased. American mines in 
1918, as sliown by llie table below, under stress of war demands broke 
all records, producing nearly fioo.ooo.ixio tons of liituniinous coal. 'J‘he 
average production per man during that year was 1.134 short tons. 
Tlie closest competitor was New South Wales, wliere eacli under¬ 
ground worker in iqiS produced 81.^ tons. British Columbia ranked 
third with 790 tons, and Nova Scotia foiirtli with 718. 

Mining machines iiiayed an important part in the de\'elopment of 
coal-mining in the United Slates in the period 1910 -20. In 1918, 
18.4(13 machines were in u.se in the bituminous mines, an increase of 
1,228 over 1917, and 2,265 over 191(1. The tonnage rained liy ma- 
diine in 1918 was 323,931 ,(.)tx), an increase of 17,535,000 ton.s, or 
5-7';.', as compared with 1917. No great change occurred in the 
proportionate macliiiic output for 1920, l>ecause tlie intense demand 
callcil forth a large iinidiiction \>y hand as well. In 1916 the propor¬ 
tion of the total ouliait mined by machines was 50-5%, in 1917 it 
was 55'5“!, and in 1918 59-9"i. 

Of the annual bituminous production in the United States in 1920. 
40was used for steam or industrial purposes, 27 “1, was burnt by 
the railways, 15";, was used lor hou-schold purposes and the remain¬ 
ing 18% consumed in coking, exports, sniilning, ga.s-liouses ami 
bunkering. As.suming thut it is possilile to oinain the by-proHucls 
from only 25% of the industrial coal and from 50'", of the railway 
coal through estaiilishing control stations and electrifying, also that 
all the household coal can be coked first (wliicli could be done 
if motjified ranges and furnaces were used), it has been calculated 
that 195,000,tXH) tons of bituminous that in 1920 was burned raw 
in the United States should have been coked. If but two-thirds of 
this tonnage could hate been siibiectcd succe.ssfiilly to by-prodnet 
coking, the saving would have amounted to at least $238,000,000. 
In other words, more than $2fx),iHX),ooo went up in smoke from 
American plants in a year. I’rocluctioii of coke in 1920 was nearly 
57,(KH),o(x> ton.s. Of this quantity approximately 30,000,coo tons 
were prtxiuced in the old-fashioned Ixieliive ovens and the re- 


N'far.s 

(Incluhivf) 

i Vnnsylvania 
AnthraritP 

Hituminuus 

Total 

Period ToUdvS 

1807-20 . 

I 2 ,()fX) 

3,(KK) 

15,000 


1820-25 . 

71,141 

25,6,040 

.327.181 


1826-35 . 

3.007.371 

1,160,778 

4,168,149 

Lnd of 1H65 

1836-45 . 

13.393.484 

9.784.153 

23.177.637 

284,900,808 

1846-55 . 

51.948.337 

3 I, 46<),490 

83.417.827 


1856-65 . 

98.593.540 

75,201.474 

173.795.014 

1S07-18R5 

1866-75 . 

198,436,722 

320,988,382 

419.425.104 

1,5.52 .'>86,231 

1876-85 . 

309,991,788 

537.768,531 

847.7(x>,319 


1886-95 . 

4 »f>, 7 H 4.754 

i.'X99,313.887 

1,586,098,641 

1807-1905 

1896-1905 . 

612,395,214 

2.220,0<»7,532 

2,832,402,746 

5.970,587,618 

1906-15 . 

851,878,227 

4,0(16,839,056 

4,918,717,283 



Annual Production During Period 1908-20 Inclusive. 


1908. 

83,268,754 

332.573.944 

415.842,698 


1909 . 

81,070,359 

379.744.257 

460,814,616 


IQIO. 

84,485,236 

417,111,142 

501.596,378 


1911 . 

90,464,067 

405,907,059 

496,371,126 


1912 . 

«4..36i,598 

450,104,982 

534.466.580 


1913 . 

91,524,922 

478.435.297 

569,(^60,219 


1914 . 

90,821,507 

422.703,97i> 

513.,525.477 


1915 . 

88,995,061 

442.(>24,426 

531.619,487 


1916 . 

87.578,493 

502,519,682 

590,098,175 


1917 . 

99,611,811 

.551.790,563 

651,402,374 


1918. 

(jS,826,084 

57 g, 386 ,(xx) 

678,212,084 


1919 . 

88,000,oex)* 

458,063,000* 

546,o63,0(X)* 


1920 . 

H9,ooo,<kx)* 

556,5cki,ckk)* 

64 , 5 ,. 5 tK),ooo* 


Total 1908-1920 . . . . 

I,I58,(h>7.8i)2 

,5.977.464.322 

7.1.35,472,214 



*Esiimated .—Bituminous coal in the United Slates i.s rained and sold in short or “net "tons, .^nthracit^■ is mined and sold in long tons. 
The figures in the table for anthracite have been reduced to net tons to make them corresixind t(3 the bituminous figures. 

Note. —Anthracite production exceeded bituminous until after the Civil War. After that time it became le.ss proportionately, from year to 
yegr. In 1908 bituminous production had become about four times as great as anthracite, and in 1918 it had become nearly six times, as 
great. 
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maining 27,000,000 tons came from by-product ovens. The maxi¬ 
mum capacity of the by-product plants of the United States has 
been estimated at 27,000,000 net tons of coke at the beginning of 
190*^1 M,700,000 at the beginning of 1919, and 39,500.000 at the 
beginning of 1920. These e.stimatcs were based on 100% operation. 
In actual practice, however, an aver.age operation above 90 % cannot 
be assumed; and for the country as a whole 85 % is a safer figure. 
This would show the capacity for 1920 to lx; 33,575,000 tons. 

E.stiraated according to the quantity of liy-product coke prixiuced 
in 1919, 25,l7l,<xto tons, by-products recovered during that year 
were 6()8,2bo,ooo lb. of ammonium sulphate or ecjuivaicnt, 251,000,- 
000 gal. of tar, 84,800,000 gal. of crude light oil, and 367,70O,(x)O 
cub. ft. of gas. The largest by-product coke plant in the world in 
1920 was that of Clairton, Pa., owned by the t'ariiegic Steel Co. 
This plant carlxinized 12,500 tons of high volatile coals daily, pro¬ 
ducing 8,000 tons of metallurgical coke, 150 gal. of coal tar, ys.ixio- 
000 cub. ft. of gas, 40,(KK) gal. of light oil and 174 toms of am¬ 
monium sulphate e,ach 2d hours. The comparati\’e production of 
these resultants varies in diflercnt parts of the country. 

In contra.st with the reserves of coal in the United States and the 
annual production, the exports in iqi.t (a normal year) were only 
about 12% of the exports of coal from all other countries; and a 
large [lart of the American exports went to Canada by rail. Of 
sea-borne coal, the United States sent out only alxjut 4 %. This small 
Ijroportion of over-seas trade was due to the di.stancc of American 
coal from seaixirts, the la<-k of organiz.ation among operators and 
among relatetl shipping organizations, and further, to the relative 
independence of tile United States, which could utilize only a small 
amount of imports from most countries as a return cargo for coal¬ 
exporting ships. Most of the American coal was used at home, iiiit 
the advantage of exporting a ctinsidcrablc onantity of coal, for its 
efiect in increasing trade relationsiiips with other countries, was 
Ixcoming more manifest. During a part of the autumn of 1919 the 
Unili'd .St.itcs exported coal at the rate of Cs.ooo.ckki tons a year. 
This was practieally every [lound of coal tivat could at tlie moment 
be loaded into ships at the Atlantic ports. The total coal-lo.iding 
caiiacity of all the Atlantic co.ast export d<x-ks was alxHit 3i,<KK) 
tons per lo-hoitr day. it was this limited coal-handling facility which 
militated to a l.irgo extent against the Uaiteil States gaining a per¬ 
manent position us the world's leading coal export nation. 

The war opened seven'll foreign markets, especially in South 
America, to LI.S. ciml. The United Stales had coaling stations 
as ftiT away as the Samoa Is. and Manila, but little coal reached 
them from America. American coid supplied the Government 
coaling stations in Alaska, Hawaii, the home ports both Atlantic 
and Pacific, Cuba, Porto Rico, Nicaraguan ports, Panama 
Canal ports, Mazatlan (Mexico) and Sottlh American ports. 

U.S. Government Control, igxy-lo .—On Aiiril 6 1017 the 
United Sliites entered the W'orld War, and centralized war¬ 
time control over tlie coal industry was delegated by I'resident 
Wilson, in May 1917, to an oflkially constituted Fuel Board, 
with I'rancis S. Peabody, a practical coal operator, as chairman. 
Soon after the formation of the Board, r>hins were announced 
for tlic stabilizing of co.al prices, the collecting of production 
statistics, and the eflicient distribution of coal. 

The Fuel Board acted as a kind of clearing-house, collating 
and digesting the vast mass of information needed. In June 
1917 labour was given representation on the board, and the 
way thus smoothed for more effirient cooperation between 
the board and the mine workers. Keenly desirous of efficiently 
handling the coal situation, the Federal Trade Commission, 
through the Fuel Board, made recommendations which created 
surprise, as no such drastic measures had been expected. In 
essence, the most important of these recommendations were:— 
First, the institution of a pooling arrangement, to be placed 
in the hands of a Government agency, to control the production 
and distribution of coal and coke. The producers were to be paid 
their full cost of production plus a uniform profit per ton, with 
due allowance for quality of product and efficiency of service. 
Second, all agencies of transportation, by both rail and water, 
were to be similarly pooled and operated on Government account, 
as a unit, under direction of the President. The owning cor¬ 
porations were to be paid a fair compensation, which would 
cover normal net profit, upkeep and betterments. 

In the latter part of June 1917, after conferences with the 
coal operators, the Fuel Board (then known as the Committee 
on Coal Production) made sweeping reductions in the current 
prices of bituminous coal, which hud been showing a tendency to 
rise to unheard-of levels. Early in these conferences it be¬ 
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came apparent that a national organization of coal operators 
would be necessary to carry into effect the price-fixing and other 
plans of the Government. A tentative organization was formed, 
composed of the secretaries of the 25 coal-trade associations 
which were represented at the sessions. C. P. White, of Cleve¬ 
land, was chairman of this new body, and C. E. Lesher, statis¬ 
tician of the U.S. Geological Survey, was secretary. The asso¬ 
ciation was to work in conjunction with Mr. Peabody’s com- 
mitlce, and to be supported by an assessment not to exceed 
one-quarter mill per ton, levied on all operating coal companies 
in the United States. By Aug', i 1917 the pooling arrangement 
suggested by the Federal Trade Commis-sion was in full operation. 
All shippers of tidcwaler bituminous coal had agreed to pool 
their output at the ports of New '\'ork, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Hampton Roads. The regulations fixing maximum prices 
for coal, announced by the Commiltccon Coal Production, were 
carefully observed by thi; coal operators, although the new fig¬ 
ures had been characterized as “ unjust ” in some quarters and 
as “ exorbitant and oppresive ” by Secretary of War Baker, 
who wanted cheap fuel for the n.avy. 

The prices sot by the Committee on Coal Production were 
shorl-Hvcd, for on Aug. 21 1917 President Wilson took price- 
fixing into his own hand.s and prescribed provisional prices to 
cover all the biluminous-co;d-f)roducing districts of the country. 
The new figures were one-third lower than those agreed upon 
voluntarily by the operators in concert with Mr. Peabody. 
The announcement, of the new prices stated that they were 
ba-scd upon actual Cost of production and were deemed to be 
not only fair, but liberal. Provision was made, however, for a 
reconsideration “ when the whole method of administering the 
fuel supplies of the country shall have been s,atisfartorily 
organized and put into operation.” All the co.al opcnitors in the 
United States were called upon by the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Coal Operators to meet Aug. 29 1917 
at Pittsburg, to discuss the latest ruling. 

Soon after the President’s announcement fixing the prices 
of soft coal, came the setting of prices of anthracite coal, the 
sperifiration of the margin of profit that could be charged by 
a jobber and the naming of a coal controller. In a fifty-word 
statement, President Wilson announced that, in accordance 
with an Act of Congro.ss approved Aug. 10 1917, he had ap¬ 
pointed Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams College, as 
his fully empowered representative on control of fuel. 

The new schedule of coal prices had no appreciable effect on 
anthracite, though it threw the bituminous trade into con¬ 
fusion. Praetically all coal disappeared from the market, and 
delegations from all jiarts of the country rushed to Washington 
in an endeavour to have the prices on bituminous coal increased. 
Dealers who had purchased stocks of coal at prices considerably 
above the latest Government figures were in a quandary. On 
Sept. 81917 Mr. Garfield made public his plans for controlling 
retail prices of coal by the formation of local fuel administrators 
in every coal-consuming section of the country. Soon after, in¬ 
timations came from Washington that the President’s pro¬ 
visional prices for bituminous coal would be increased, as the 
original schedule had tended to decrease production. In the 
autumn of 1917 the educational department of the Fuel Ad¬ 
ministration, in the daily press and in circulars, posters and 
pamphlets, began to preach economy to both domestic and 
industrial coal consumers. Industries that were not strictly 
necessary to the winning of the war became apprehensive as to 
their future coal supplies. Through the fall of 1917 the demand 
for both anthracite and bituminous coal was urgent, and many 
sections of the country were in dire straits for want of soft 
coal. The price of bituminous had been increased 45 cents mean¬ 
time, the advance being made to cover the increase in the 
miners’ wage scale that had gone into effect. 

By Dec. 1917 it became evident to those in the coal industry 
that the Fuel Administration would brook no interference with 
its plans. The personnel of the Administration had been growing 
since its inception, and there were organizations in most of the 
states of the Union. With the coming of the exceptionally cold 
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winter of 1917-8, came more urgent demands for coal fmm all 
classes of consumers. New England in particular was in dis¬ 
tress, and large cities such as New York could get but little 
hard coal for heating. The great tonnage which the railways 
were called upon to handle congested the yards, terminals 
and equipment so that it became impossible to supply quickly 
even the most vital needs. Embargo followed embargo, and 
preferential shipment orders for sundry commodities further 
hampered transportation. Dr. Clarfield stated that adequate 
coal supply depended in large measure upon more ample trans¬ 
portation. Every soft-coal opc-rator reported a shortage of 
coal-carrying equipment, and although the clamour for relief 
was loud and long, no one seemed to know just what steps 
to take to ameliorate this condition. 

The attempt was then made to deal with the problem by 
conservation. Estimates by the fuel authorities indicated a 
shortage of at least 50,000,000 net tons of bituminous coal. 
As there seemed to be little likelihood of output catching up 
with demand, reliance was placed on securing less waste of 
coal in large plants and in curtailing unnecessary uses of power. 
David Moffat Myers, advisory engineer of the Fuel Administra¬ 
tion, in consultation with conservation committees and en¬ 
gineers, formulated a plan to reduce fuel waste in power-plant 
operation, not by costly installations of more efficient apparatus, 
but by a more intelligent and careful use of existing equipment. 
It was proposed to ascertain first how far each plant complied 
with certain well-recognized standards in its operation and 
maintenance, and then, by a system of rating degrees of effi¬ 
ciency, to force on the attention of the plant management such 
wasteful conditions as were disclosed. To supply a strong in¬ 
centive for improvement, it was announced that the relative 
rating of plants would inffuence the Fuel Administration’s 
allotment of coal should a shortage occur. The plan further in¬ 
cluded a programme of education through lectures, (lovcrn- 
ment publications, meetings of plant owners, engineers and 
firemen. This campaign in each state was to be in the hands 
of an experienced power-plant engineer who, with his staff of 
workers, should be a part of the conservation division of the 
state Fuel Administration. Trinted “ Recommendations of the 
United .States Fuel .Administration ” were issued establishing 
the standards of plant operation and maintenance as well as a 
questionnaire to ascertain from the power-plant owner the 
condition of his plant with relation to these recommendations, 
and to obtain the initial information for rating. It was an essen¬ 
tial part of the plan that this information be confirmed or 
amended by an accredited inspector after investigation of 
the plant itself. 

As a climax to Dr. Garfield’s frequent statements, that the 
railways were chiefly responsible for the deplorable situation, 
came the proclamation by the President on the night of Dec. 
26 1917, by which the Government took over the railways. 
At this time the efforts to relieve congestion on the railways 
were beginning to bear fruit in the shape of a slight improve¬ 
ment in the car supply at the mines. On Jan. 16 iqi8 came the 
order shutting down business for five days and closing up in¬ 
dustries on every Monday until March 25. The storm of pro¬ 
test which this evoked was far louder than any that had greeted 
the other revolutionary edicts of the Fuel Administrator. There 
had been no advance notice of the order, and following its pub¬ 
lication the U.S. .Senate, with only ig adverse votes, passed 
a re.solution, introduced by Senator Hitchcock, requesting a 
five-day suspension of the order to allow those opposing it to be 
heard. Nevertheless, the order was obeyed with a promptness 
that clearly showed the resolution of the public. On F'cb. 13 
igi8 the order providing for “ heatless ” and “workless” 
Mondays was suspended. Although it was admitted in official 
circles that little coal had been saved by the order, it was gen¬ 
erally acknowledged that it had stimulated the railway managers 
and had relieved to some extent the freight congestion. 

After months of preparatory work, the Fuel Administration 
on March 22 igi8 announced a zoning plan for the distribution 
of coal, to take effect April i rgi8. Every state in the Union 


was affected more or less. The aim was to confine coal pro¬ 
duced in the eastern section of the United States to eastern 
markets, and make it compulsory for states in the Middle 
West, as well as in other sections, to use coal produced in mines 
near by. The announcement was received by the coal-mining 
industry with mixed feelings. Many operators and shippers 
who had spent years in building up their trade suddenly found 
their best customers taken from them. Consumers who had 
been accustomed to burning certain kinds of coal were forced 
to use fuels with which they were less familiar. But producers 
and consumers alike readjusted their methods to conform to 
the new order of things. The coal trade was still further con¬ 
vinced that the Government intended to control the entire output 
of fuel, from the time it left the mines until it was in the con¬ 
sumer’s bin, and even in the furnace, when Dr. Garfield on April 
I igiS announced that coal jobbers must procure licences. 
Many abuses had arisen which the Government desired to 
eliminate, and the licensing plan was announced as fair to the 
operator, to the bona-fide jobber and to the consumer. The new 
system enabled the retailer to buy direct from the producer, 
whereas he had before been able to deal with the jobber only. 

With the railways under its control, the Government had 
made material progress in the task of clearing the path for a 
quick movement of coal from mine to consumer. New prices 
had been announced, and the local fuel administrators had 
perfected their organizations to take care of distribution. In 
many producing districts the car supply was still below normal, 
however, and not sufficient motive-power was available. The 
railways had shown litllc improvement in the method of allotting 
empty cars to the mines. Before the Railroad Administration 
assumed control, it had been the practice of some railways to 
allot cars to those operators on their lines who favoured the 
carriers in respect of prices. John Skelton Williams, in charge 
of purchases for the Government-controlled railways, insisted 
that the Railroad Administration had the right to distribute 
cars where and how it pleased. This was a continuation of the 
old policy of using such control of shipping facilities as the rail¬ 
way possessed to force concessions in price from the coal pro¬ 
ducers, and itwasin direct antagonism to the Fuel Administra¬ 
tion’s endeavour to furtlier the production of fuel. Thus one 
Government body set at naught the edicts of another. 

This action on the part of the Railroad Administration served 
as did nothing else to bring to the support of Dr. Garfield many 
of the coal operators who had been inimical. M'ith the warmer 
weather of May igi8 came admonitions from the Fuel Admin¬ 
istration that consumers would best serve their own interests, 
and those of the nation, if they laid in their winter coal supplies 
during the summer. The production of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal hud been steadily increasing, though inadequate 
car supply still prevented a maximum output of the hitter. 
By June igi8 it had become apparent to those interested that 
the coal industry was being organized as it never had been 
before. The Fuel Administration, under Dr. Garfield, was 
accomplishing the seemingly impossible. Weekly reports kept 
him conversant with the actual output and consumption of 
coal in each zone, and a watch was kept on the needs of each 
section. Coal was in many instances diverted in transit to 
provide for emergencies. Quotas htid been fixed for cities that 
were permitted to burn anthracite, none of which was to be 
sent west of the Mississippi or south of the Potomac or Ohio 
rivers. Industries deemed unessential to the winning of the 
war were being denied the use of any kind of coal. By July 
1918 the coal industry was hard and fast in the grip of govern¬ 
mental regulations and administration. Competition had 
ceased. The railways and the fuel authorities were working 
together in harmony, and the bituminous mines, under the 
stimulus imparted by Dr. Garfield’s newly formed production 
bureau, were producing record tonnages. The difficult task of 
inciting the soft-coal miners to greater endeavours was placed 
in the hands of James B. Neale, who had been acting as ad¬ 
viser to Dr. Garfield. In Aug. the Department of Labor 
classified coal-mining as “ war work,” in order to keep the 
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miners from leaving their tasks for other war industries, such as 
munitions and shipbuilding, where higher wages prevailed. 

Conditions in the latter part of Aug. 1918 were about as 
follows:—That part of the United States lying roughly be¬ 
tween the Rocky and Allegheny mountains appeared to be 
fairly well supplied with fuel, though Michigan was complaining 
of a shortage of domestic coal. The scarcity of coal seemed to 
be worst along either coast. New England, while admitting 
that coal was coming forward in adequate volume for immediate 
needs, nevertheless was apprehensive as to the future. On the 
Pacific coast, industries were somewhat short of fuel; although 
little anxiety was felt, it was anticipated that wood and other 
fuels would have to be used there during the winter. By the 
middle of Oct. even the most carping critic was forced to admit 
that Federal control of the coal industry was beneficial. In 
charge of all production and distribution facilities, the Fuel 
Administration had carried out many of the plans which it had 
formulated early in the year. In the face of apparently insur¬ 
mountable obstacles and of bitter criticism from many quar¬ 
ters, Dr. Garfield and his assistants had laboured stcadUy until 
(lisorder had given way to order. New En^and and a number of 
other important industrial centres had ample reserve stocks 
of fuel against the uncertainties of mining and shipping con¬ 
ditions in winter, a complete reversal of the conditions that 
obtained in the autumn of 1917, a year earlier. 

The need for quantity production of soft coal being less 
urgent, the Fuel Administration again turned its attention to 
quality. During the week ended Oct. 28 igi8, orders were issued 
to a number of bituminous coal miners prohibiting them from 
mining or shipping their product, as it was of an inferior quality. 
The Fuel Administration closed down 99 mines in its campaign 
for clean coal. Early in Nov. 1918 a surplus of soft coal was 
reported from practically every mine west of the Mississippi 
river, this unusual condition being attributable largely to the 
expectation of an early peace which led manufacturers of war 
goods to stop buying coal, and partly to exceptionally mild 
weather throughout the country. On Nov. ii 1918 the signing 
of the Armistice practically ended the activities of the Federal 
Fuel Administration. Government control of prices and other 
regulatory measures of the Fuel Administration were suspended 
Feb. I 1919, but control of the coal industry was again estab¬ 
lished Oct. 30 1919, when all regulations were restored, in order 
to deal with the results of a strike in the soft-coal fields. These 
regulations continued in force until April i 1920, when the coal 
industry was returned to its owners. 

Apart from the phases of the conservation work carried on 
by the Fuel Administration as already described, other fuel¬ 
saving plans and recommendations were either discussed or put 
under way. These activities may be classified as follows:— 

Interconnexion of power plant. —This meant that municipal 
electric plants should connect with central stations; that isolated 
office-building plants, as well as industrial plants, should shut down 
and take power from central stations; and the interconnexion of 
hydro-electric plants with steam electric plants. 

“ Skip-stop.’’ —Many street-railway companies of the United 
States adopted the “ .skip-stop " system for the saving of fuel by 
passing many streets without a stop; steps were taken to decrease 
coal consumption by automatic, control of heat on cars and by 
the elimination of unnece.s.sary street-railway service. 

Industrial gas. —The managers of foundries and other industrial 
plants in sections of the country where artificial or natural gas was 
available, were induced to substitute this form of fuel for hard coal 
or coke. Many restaurant proprietors and bakers were persuaded to 
abandon wlid fuel for gas. 

Pomestic heating. —mthough domestic heating consumed only a 
small portion of the total coal output, methods of burning_ fuel in 
domestic heating equipments were improved, and faulty installa¬ 
tions were corrected. 

Wood fuel. —Various local Fuel Administrators devoted themselves 
to ascertaining where dead timber was obtainable and, through 
women's organizations, boy scouts, and other volunteers, this fuel 
wa.s sawed and distributed, taking the place of coal. 

Lighting restrictions. —The use of electric illumination for display 
purposes was curtailed. 

Efforts in the direction of conservation ran from the smallest 
consumer, who carried his coal home in a pail, to the huge coal¬ 
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consuming corporations in the large industrial cities. What 
the Federal Fuel Administration accomplished cannot be ac¬ 
curately measured in terms of coal saved, though ft may be 
stated that it amounted to many mitlions of tons. (F. W. P.) 

COAST DEFENCE (see 6.599).—Broadly, the term “const 
defence ” might be said to include all military and naval meas¬ 
ures taken to defend the sea-margin of a country against any 
attack by an enemy conveyed by vessels on or under the surface 
of the water. But the usual military meaning is a much nar¬ 
rower one, and may be taken to denote only the fixed defences 
of a coast and their various accessories. Even this requires 
qualification. Unless the sea-margin be a very short one it is not 
practicable to defend it efficiently by any defences tied down to 
the coast-line concerned. The cost in men and material would 
be very great, and the whole, being rendered immobile, would be 
incapable of use in any other part of the theatre of war. So far 
as these forces were concerned initiative would always rest with 
the enemy who could attack or not as he liked. Victory lies 
with the attack and not with the mere parrying of a blow. 
Therefore, any country desiring victory must be prepared to 
strike, and for this reason must limit purely passive defence to 
its minimum; and defences tied to a coast are purely passive. 

It is true that a country with very weak naval forces often 
tends to increase its coast defences as compared with another 
power possessing a strong navy. But even here this tendency 
should be carefully limited. The hostile navy will hardly ever 
be able to compel victory by itself; land operations will be neces¬ 
sary, and every effort should be made to conserve energy to 
combat these. The real defence of a roast, in the plain English 
of the words, lies in beating the enemy. The numerous coast 
guns on the east coast of the United States of America never 
fired a shot in the Spanish-American War; that coast was de¬ 
fended at the naval battle outside Santiago de Cuba. Practically 
then it may be said that coast defence, in the present mili¬ 
tary acceptation of the words, refers to the fixed defences at 
certain limited portions of a coast which, as will be seen later, 
are vital to the whole general fighting scheme of the country. 

This view in its entirety has not always prevailed either in 
England or in other countries, and it may be said that the 
modem British scheme of coast defence has only been accepted 
since about 1885. Some years earlier the so-called Palmerston 
Commission, which commenced its sittings in 1859, had carried 
out a very large scheme of coast fortification which, although it 
concentrated the defences at certain important harbours, still 
was so far imbued with the ideas of the past that it caused its 
works to be much too heavily gunned, and so locked up too 
many men and too much material. 

Starting with the experience gained at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 18S1 the British school of thought on coast 
defence, as it existed before the World War, gradually took 
shape, and its ideas were crystallized largely owing to the influ¬ 
ence of Sir George Clarke (Lord Sydenham). 

The World War has naturally caused changes in this as in 
every branch of the military art. Opinions are expressed to the 
effect that the whole scheme of coast defence must be radically 
changed, owing to the theory that surface craft are practically 
doomed and that the weight of a future attack will come from 
the air or under the water. This is almost certainly to anticipate 
the future too rapidly. The use of aircraft and the expansion 
of the use of the submarine boat have undoubtedly caused great 
changes. But they are changes and not revolutions. History 
shows that no inventions in the past have ever caused sudden 
revolution in the art of war. It will be found that the new arm 
or the fresh invention take their places in the armoury of war 
alongside of, but at first not in place of, what has gone before. 
In time the old weapon may be discarded altogether, but some¬ 
times this does not happen. In the matter under consideration 
surface craft must always be used for ordinary commercial 
purposes, as less energy is required to move a given mass floating 
on the water to what is necessary to move it in the air or com¬ 
pletely submerged in the sea. These surface craft being in 
existence will certainly have to be used in warfare. Also, the 
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present stage of mechanical engineering, advanced as it may be 
considered to be, hardly warrants the belief that a surface war 
fleet, with all which that implies, can be completely replaced now 
by aircraft or submarines or a combination of both. The art of 
war is constantly changing, but by a gradual progress, and many 
of the old views wUh modifications will be found to be sound in the 
future as in the past. Amongst these it is contended that the 
basic principles underlying British schemes of coast defence 
before the war will be found to have been of this sound nature, 
and only require modification in detail 

In order to understand these general principles it is necessary 
to consider the whole question of the contest between the ship 
and the shore defences, the main element of which is artillery. 
These two contestants have never been on an equality, and that 
for various reasons which may be briefly recapitulated:— 

(1) Gun Platform. —The shore gun is on an immovable plat¬ 
form while the naval gun is not. It may be taken that a shore gun 
presents a vortical target of about nine feet. This subtends an angle 
of slightly over ^to sec. at a range of 2Q,ooo yards. Assuming a naval 
gun correctly aimed at the centre of this target a movement of the 
gun of 15 sec. in the vertical plane containing the trajectory of the 
shell at the moment of firing would be sufllcicnt to throw the gun 
off the target. Such a movement is almost imperceptible on a .snip. 

(2) Control of_ Fire. —On a ship the means of range-finding are 
necessarily restricted within the dimensions of the ship and its 
masts, while the shore gun has the whole coast within the limits 
of vision to use for purposes of bases for range-finding. It is true 
that in these days aircraft can be used for correcting fire, but the 
results of this arc not so accurate as those from terrestrial instru¬ 
ments, and in any case aircraft can be usetl by both sides. 

(3) Ammunition. —The supply of ammunition of the shore gun 
is naturally kept up more readily than that of the gun afloat. 

(4) Visibility ofi Target. — So long as a ship is witliin the horizon 
it cannot conceal itself e.xcept by means of a smoke screen. This 
latter has disadvantages from the point of view of oflensive action 
from the ship. A shore gun on the contrary c-in be rendered very 
inconspicuous, and in many cases may be invisible from the sea 
behind a fold of the ground, using indirect fire. 

(ji) Target. —Apart from the visibility of the respective targets 
their vulnerability differs. It is not difficult to design a shore battery 
BO that only a direct hit on the gun itself will put it out of action, 
all other parts of the battery being fully protected. At Tsingtao 011 
Oct. 29 1914 ten large shell from lllM.S. “ Triumiih ” were observed 
to burst just inside Fort litis, but none of the guns of the fort were 
damaged. With the ship, on the contrary, there are many parts, 
other than the guns, damage to which would materially ulTcct its 
fighting efficiency. Examples of this occurred on hlareh 18 1915 in 
tlic Dardanelles. 

To a certain extent these unequal conditions have always 
existed, but when they are examined it will be seen that the 
increase of power of artillery and improved methods of range- 
finding tend to put the ship’s guns more and mure at a dis¬ 
advantage. When the effective range of artillery was about 1,000 
yd. it was very difficult to make anything inconspicuous on 
shore, and range-finding instruments did not exist at that time. 
In these days of ranges of 30,000 yd. and more, shore guns 
become practically invisible from a ship even if they are in 
direct view from the sea, and range-finders may be situated 
several miles away from the guns they serve and give no indi¬ 
cation of their presence. It is true that with modern ranges 
it cannot be expected that shooting can be very constant; there 
ate too many factors to prevent it. But this fact is at least as 
disadvantageous to the naval gun as to its rival on shore. 
Guns are not mathematical instruments. Their shooting powers 
are affected by very slight variations of propellant charge in 
quality and in quantity, of weight of projectile, of the amount 
by which the latter is rammed home in the bore, and by the 
wear of the gun itself, not to speak of change of atmospheric I 
conditions and wind. The Battle of Jutland brought out the fact | 
that a large number of shell are required even to hit a ship, and 
still more would be needed to hit such a target as a shore gun. 

In one other point also modern ships arc at a greater dis¬ 
advantage than their predecessors in a contest against shore 
batteries in the fact that they possess a smaller number of guns. 
If it bo granted that a direct hit is necessary to put a shore gun 
out of action then the more guns which arc available to fire at 
it the greater the chance of hitting. During the World War a 
number of British monitors were built and used for bombarding 


the German batteries on the Belgian coast. While they possessed 
many advantages in their design which tended to render them 
less vulnerable, they had the grave disadvantage of an arma¬ 
ment small in number. 

Except in special cases ships are built to fight other ships and 
not to fight coast batteries, and it would seem to be admitted 
now that naval fire can never be effective against such small 
targets, and that it is better to reserve it, in action against the 
shore, for firing upon areas such as docks or dockyards. 

If a fleet was determined, regardless of loss, to come to really 
close quarters with coast defences, some of the advantages of 
the shore gun would undoubtedly be minimized. But the 
superiority of the land range-finder would render such an, 
operation in day-time extremely hazardous to the fleet, apart 
from any action by submarines on the part of the defender, while 
at night it is difficult to see what object could be attained, apart 
from such a special attack as was carried out at Zeebrugge. 

Very many actions have been fought between BhipB and batteries, 
and a few of the most instructive may be mentioned here. 

At Eckernfiirde in April 1849 a Dullish fleet consisting of one 
battleship, three lighter vessels and two steam gunboats attacked 
the Prussian defences, which comfirised two batteries containing 
two 8-in. guns, two 24-i)r5. and six 18-prs., assisted by one field 
buttery and three buttulions of infantry. The batteries were near 
the water’s edge on low sites. After a long action at short ranges, 
the battleship and one frigate surrendered and the rem.iining shi|)S 
retired, all having suffered severely. The casualties in the batteries 
were one gun temporarily disabled and ten men. 

(Jne of the most instructive instances in the past was the naval 
attack on Seva.stopol in 1854. There the British in-shore squadron 
of five large ships engaged three works—Fort Constantine, a large 
masonry-casemated fort with barbette guns on the top, wliich rose 
from the sea at the mouth of the harbour; a small brick fort culled 
the Wasp battery, 011 a cliff 110 ft. high; and the Telegraph battery, 
an earthen one on the .same cliff, the two latter works liaving five 
guns each on the sea front. 

From a range of _8on yd. 22 out of the 27 barbette gtms of Fort 
Constantine were silenced in a very short time by the fire of three 
ships, the splinters from the stone walls causing a great deiil of 
damage. But the other two batteries caused the retirement of the 
whole squadron with considerable loss, while they themselves 
suffered very little, the Wasp battery having one gun uiisel and 22 
men wounded while the Telcgraiih sustained no loss at all. 

In the action at Alexandria in 18K2 the conditions were almost 
wholly in favour of the shijis, namely, smooth water, tvorks not 
only on very low sites close to the water but badly designed, a jicior 
armament and inexi)ert gunners; yet the shooting of the ships had 
little real effect, and against better troops the fleet would nardly 
have gained its object. This was due, no doubt, jirincipally to the 
nature of the naval armament, which consisted to a very large 
extent of slow-shooliug heavy guns, few- in number, while the 
shore guns were well disjiersed. 

When the World War began it was sometimes argued, as it had 
been argued in past periods, that present-day lutval artillery is so 
powerful that it would reverse the lessons of the past. But the 
experiences of the war have only emphasized tho.se of its predecessors. 

A long series of engagements took place between British ships 
and the batteries erected by the Germans on the Belgian coast. 
The number of these actions was at least 40, and yet no gun, mount¬ 
ing or magazine of these numerous batteries was ever hit. 

Ill the naval operations in the Dardanelles, on March 18 1915, a 
dclilierate attack was made on the main batteries of the defence 
near the Narrows by 16 battleships, at the comparatively short 
ranges of from 10,000 to 14,000 yards. The Turkish batteries and 
guns were old, the works were badly sited, as a rule close to the 
water, and their high traverses rendered them very conspicuous. 
At the end of the day three battleships had been sunk by mines 
and three others so badly damaged by shell-fire as to necessitate 
immediate withdrawal to a dockyard. 

The damage to the batteries was very small. For instance, the 
old Haraidie 1 . battery’ near Chanak, which contained three 14-in. 
and six 9-2-in. guns, had one of the latter put out of action and 
suffered some losses in its garrison. A war-time battery of five 6-in. 

f ;uns at Dardanos, near the top of a conspicuous hill some 150 ft. 
ligh, received a large amount of attention, but the only result was 
that three gtin-shields were dented by splinters. 

A genentl summary having been given of the conditions of 
the combat between ships and shore batteries in the past, the 
point next to be considered is what are the objects to be attained 
by coast defences to-day. 

In order that the navy shall be free to carry out its true func¬ 
tion of attacking the enemy’s naval forces and keeping clear the 
ocean lines of communication of the country, it must not be 
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hampered by having to think of gaarding ita own bates against 
any attack likely to be made on them. If it had to do this its 
mobility would be lost. Naval bases, where ships can renew 
their fuel supplies, ammunition and stores of all sorts, and 
where they can repair damage, must be self-protected. Similarly, 
it is advantageous that certain commercial ports where a country 
receives large overseas traffic or where convoys are assembled 
for dispatch should be self-protected. Also, for strategical 
rea.sons certain harbours should be self-protected, where naval 
squadrons can lie at ease without jeopardizing their own safety 
or risk being caught like rats in a trap. 

It is at ports of the above description that “ coast defences ” 
find their real use, and while, as stated above, such defences 
should be kept down to a minimum, they must be capable of 
doing their protective work effectively. The necessary scale of 
defence will vary with every nation; and, with the far-flung 
possessions of the British Empire and any country with overseas 
dependencies, the requirements will vary in every case. Many 
factors must be taken into account. The strength of the naval 
forces of the country in question, the strength of the naval 
forces of any possible enemy, the geographical position of the 
harbour in consideration with respect to the enemy and with 
respect to the main forces of the country to which it belongs— 
all these points must he duly weighed in deciding on the sc.ilc 
of defences to be adopted, as well as the particular r 61 e which 
the harbour is intended to fill in the general fighting scheme. 

Fixed defences may be said then to form a part of the scheme 
for utilizing the naval forces of a country, and it has l>ccn argued 
that these defences should be manned and controlled by the 
navy. In a few countries this is the practice, but in the majority 
it is not, and it would seem that the latter are right for the 
following rciisons: the service and control of artillery afloat 
differs greatly from those of artillery in coast batteries; the use 
of artillery in .such batteries is not very different from that in 
heavy batteries in land warfare. Therefore it would seem 
advisable to have coast liattories manned by land gunners and 
not by naval gunners. History has shown that the defences on 
the land side of a roast fortress are often the door by which an 
enemy seeks to enter, c.g. Sevastopol, I’ort Arthur, Tsingtao, and 
the Dardanelles in the World War. These land defences are 
very intimately connected with the fixed coast defences and 
also with the field land forces, which must form a part of the 
army and not of the navy. It is evident then that in the general 
scheme of defence of a defended port there must be some line of 
demarcation between naval and military control, involving the 
closest cooperation between the two wherever that line of 
demarcation is drawn. For these reasons alone it is argued that 
the proper line of demarcation should be that provided by 
nature, namely, the edge of the sea. 

Adaption of Coast Defences to Local Conditions. —While 
coast defences will vary according to the scale on which they arc 
based, they will also vary according to the local conditions of 
the place to which they arc applied. These local conditions, 
apart from topograpliical considerations, fall into three main 
cLasscs; (i) Defence of a harbour; (2) Defence of a channel; 
(3) Defence of a landing place. The greater number of cases 
will come within the first chiss. 

(i) Defence, of a Harbour. —This may be a naval port, a 
commercial harbour or a strategical anchorage. The scale having 
been determined upon, the coast defences necessary will depend 
upon the different forms of attack to which the harbour may be 
exposed. Attack on the land side of the harbour by forces 
landed outside its rayon is omitted here, as it is a branch of land 
warfare and is dealt with elsewhere. It is sufficient to remark 
that in the past this has often been the most effective form of 
attack on a defended harbour. With this omi.ssion it may be said 
that the forms of attack are: (a) Bombardment; (ft) Attempts 
to block narrow parts of the approach channel by sinking ships 
in the fairway and so .sealing up the harbour; (c) Close attack 
by small torpedo craft on ships or dockgates, probably at night. 

(o) Bombardment.—Thii form of attack may be taken to in¬ 
clude not only bombardment of the object for which the bar- 
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hour exists, such as a dockyard or anchorage, but also action, 
analogous to counter-battery in land warfare, against the 
batteries protecting the harbour, as in the event of Iximbard- 
ment these batteries naturally come into play. The positions 
of these batteries will largely depend upon the topography of 
the environs. There are two general types of harbours, namely, 
one with an approach channel, which may be either long or 
short and broad or narrow, or one where the coast-line is to all 
intents a straight line, the harbour being formed by a slight 
indentation of the coast, or by artificial breakwaters. 

Whenever possible the batteries should be pu.ihed out as far 
as may be from the real object of defence. This has always been 
advisable, but in these days it is more than ever necessary. The 
fact must be faced that with the present long ranges a larger 
amount of ammunition will be necessary than previously to 
obtain hits on hostile vessels. This means expenditure of time, 
during which the vessels may be able to shell the area forming 
their point of attack and inflict damage. 

It may be taken now that bombardment can take place from 
such distances as 50,000 or even 60,000 yd., and across inter¬ 
vening portions of land. If at all possible then the priniary 
batteries should be pushed so far forward that they can keep 
ships,beyond this distance, or be so far forward that they will 
bring an effective fire to bear on the ships at much less than ex¬ 
treme ranges, before the latter come within bombarding range. 

This, however, is not always possible, and in the event of a 
straight co.ist-line the enemy will be practically equidistant from 
the batteries and from the object of their defence. This will 
undoubtedly be a great disadvantage to the batteries, and the 
number of guns will have to be greater than usual in order to 
occui)y fully the attention of the hostile vessels. 

In the past, when the range of artillery was shorter, it was 
sometimes necessary to construct forts in the sea itself in order 
to cover effectually the whole of a broad channel, c.g. Spithead, 
Kronstadt or the entrance to Tokyo Bay. Now.Tdtiys, however, 
this will |)ractically never be necessary. 

The experiences of the World War have shown that the 
number of guns required to defend a harbour is even less than it 
used to be. Enemy ships for one thing will be chary of approach¬ 
ing too close on account of mines, submarines and electrically 
controlled tor))edo craft, and the gre.at superiority of modern 
land range-finders over ship range-finders will ensure greater 
accuracy on the part of the shore guns. These latter should 
be well di.spcr.sed and should be able at the same time to con¬ 
centrate their fire. Batteries with single guns would have their 
advantages, but there would always be the chance of a lucky 
hit from the sea putting the gun out of action and so silencing 
the fire from a portion of the defence. It is probable then that 
there will be always two guns in a battery, but they will be 
well separated by about zoo yd. or even more. 

Form of Batteries .—The form that batteries will take will un¬ 
doubtedly be influenced by the lessons of the war. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the long ranges in use and the dislike of ships to coroe close 
in, there are many advantages to be gained by making primary 
batteries into indirect-fire batteries, siting them where they will be 
unseen from the sea and controlling their fire at all times by some 
system of position-finding. The advantages so gained would lie, 
increased protection from hostile fire, muM greater latitude in the 
choice of sites, a great simplification in design due to the protection 
the Kattery gains from its position and probably easier communica¬ 
tions up to the battery. The disadvantages are, toss of range, a cer¬ 
tain area of dead water in the foreground of the battery, and the 
imt>ossibility of fighting the guns in the event of the means of con¬ 
trol of fire breaking down. 'I'ho loss of range would be unavoidable 
but the amount would be small. The area of dead water would de- 
jicnd upon the toixigraphy of the coastal region (it is aiwu)'s assumed 
that the dead water is navigable). In very many rases it can be 
covered by the fire from another primair battery. Should this not 
be the case it might be necessary to instal a direct-fire batteiy ad hoc, 
which jiossibly might be able also to fulfil one of the duties of second¬ 
ary batteries, or to use mobile howitzers to cover the area. As re¬ 
gards the third disadvantage, adequate protection for the communi¬ 
cations of the fire-control system, together possibly with its duplica¬ 
tion, would seem to reduce the contingency of this breakdown to a 
negligible point. 

All the primary batteries erected by the Ciermans on the Belgian 
coast were for indirect-fire. After the evacuation by the Allies of 
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the Galliprfi Peninsula the Ocmians commenced the conatnic- 
tion of an indirect-tire battery inland from tape Hcllcs, which was 
not quite finished at the end of the war, while at the Black Sea 
entrance of the Bosporus on the European side there was a bat¬ 
tery constructed by the Germans which was sited (designedly or 
not) in a peculiarly clever manner. It was near Kumeli Fenner and 
contained three 24-cm. guns. Owing to the configuration of the 
ground it was an indirect-fire battery if used against ships in 
the Black Sea to the west of the Bo.sporus, while in the event of 
vessels trying to force the entrance the guns could use direct fire 
at a comparatively short range. 

Sisr of Guns .—There is a certain amount of disagreement as 
regards the size of guns required in coast batteries. In the case 
of a straiglit coast-line the guns must be powerful enough and 
[Xisscss sumcient range to engage and cause the retirement of the 
ships, or at all events to make them confine their efforts to rejily- 
ing to the batteries. This means that they must be equal in ranging 
power to the guns of the enemy. 

When an approach channel custs, hower’cr, and the batteries 
can be pushed forward, it is not really necessary that the coast guns 
should oe as long-ranging as those of the ships. Th^ only require 
to have sufficient range to enable them to bring effective fire on 
the ships before they come within bombarding range of the object 
of attack. To obtain long range it is also not really essential to 
have guns of very large calibre, although the life of a large ^un is 
certainly longer than that of a smaller one of equal range. Natur¬ 
ally, the shell fired by a coast gun must have a real effect on a ship. 
But at the range at which actions are now fought the angle of descent 
is BO great that the deck is more often than not the place wllerc a 
hit would take place, and the protection in this part of a ship is 
not very great. On the Belgian coast the Germans had five l.S-in. 
guns (38-cm.), four 12-in., and a number of li-in., but it seems 
questionable whether, provided sufficient range cun he economically 
obtained, a gun of ii-in. or possibly 12-in. would not be quite 
powerful enough for a coast battery aguin.st any kind of vessel. 
As already stated, it is necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of material and number of men employed in coa.st defences, 
and the smaller the gun the greater the economy in Imth. 

It has often been advocated that guns on railway mountings 
should be used for coast defence, and at first sight they appear to 
tie advantageous. They can lie moved comparatively easily from 
place to place in accordance with strategic requirements. But the 
ordinal railway heavy-gun mounting is not suited (or use against 
ships since it docs not give sufficient traverse, as it can be fired only 
a few degrees on cither side of the axis of the railway. Ships are 
moving targets and coast guns mttst have a very large arc of fire. 
For considerable variations in the line of fire a railway gun has to 
be on a curve of the line and move along the curve as required. 
This is too alow for use against a moxing target. From the point 
of view of protection the faculty of being able to be moved is hardly 
required, especially if the gun is firing indirectly." There may be 
strategic advantages however in having movable coast guns, design¬ 
ing the mountings so that they can be moved on rails and can also 
be transferred in a fairly short time from their travelling wheels on 
to prepared pivots. 

Rante-finding .—For the modern coast-defenec gun it is essential 
that the best possible means of range-finding be employed. Many 
instruments have been used for the purpose. .Some arc adapted 
to give only the range of a target from the site of the range-finder, 
others termed position-finders give the actual [xisition of the target 
on a chart of suitable scale and therefore its relation to the gun 
position, which is also marked on the chart. 

Both range-finders and position-finders are of different kinds. 
Some depend on a vertical base and so require correction (or tide 
level. Others dejicnd upon a horizontal base and therefore must' 
be in pairs, one at each end of it. In this case one is known as the 
transmitting in.strument and the other as the receiving, the latter 
being near the gun. In a different class ag.nin is the self-contained 
range-finder, in which telescopes at either eml of a tulie from 3 to 
33 ft. long, furnished with prisms, conduct the visual rays to cen¬ 
tral object-glasses—telescopes and object-glasses tieing so controlled 
by mechanism that when the two images of the target are in a cer¬ 
tain definite agreement the range is marked mechanically. 

The long ranges now required practically put out of court all 
instruments except those depending on a horizontal base, which 
must be sufficiently long to obtain intersections at the target that 
arc not too acute. There are two classes of this system, one in 
which the receiving instrument itself combines the observations 
of the two and the results are automatically recorded on dials at 
the gun, the other in which the observations of both instruments 
are combined graphii-ally at a central plotting station and the 
range and training are telephoned to the battery. The former sys¬ 
tem has the advantage of using fewer operators than the latter, 
but it requires more elaborate instruments and a larger numlwr of 
electric circuits. The latter system is hardly any slower than the 1 
former, and its communications consist of telephones only. -It 
is possibly the one best suited to conditions of active sendee. 

The chambers required (or the angle-measuring instruments are 
quite small, and though thee- must be in direct view of the sea they 
can easily lie made very iiu nn6)>icuous. The receiving instrument 


should be somewhere roar the battery; if an indirect-fire battery It 
should be nearly straight in front of it. For economy, principally, 
it is customary for one pair of instruments to suffice for all the guns 
of a battery, one gun being selected as the “ master,” and the 
other guns arc laid tiy previously worked-out corrections (known as 
group differences) upon the training of the master gun. 

In order that the instruments can have sufficient range of vision 
it is necessary that they should be at a considerable height above 
sca-lcvel. This is not alwaj's easy of attainiiiciit on a low-lying 
coast. In order to see the horizon at 50,000 yd. an observer must 
be a little more than 450 ft. above sea-level. But for coast-defence 
purposes a lesser height would serve, as the target ship will have 
some height above horizon. For instance, the records of a minor 
engagement between a German il-in. battery near Blankenberghc, 
Btuginm, and one or two British ships, show that the greatest range 
used by the battery was 27,000 yards. The instrumental system 
w-as a long-base position-finding one. The base was 9,445 yd., the 
receiving instrument was lio ft. above sea-Icvel, on the top of an 
hotel, and the transmitter w'as on the top of a Iionse.on the dunes, 
the instrument being 90 ft. above sca-lcvel. This latter height has a 
sea horizon of 22,090 yd., but the battery was 1,670 yd. back from 
the sea. Thus the transmitter was laid on a target more than a 
mile beyond its sea horizon. 

The Germans made great use of the tall buildings on the Belgian 
coast for their observing instruments, but it may be necessary to 
erect tow'crs to obtain the requisite height. 

The question of visibility is a very important one in the matter 
of range-finding, especially in such a climate as that of Great 
Britain. There are many days on the British coasts when a view 
of anv'thing like 50,000 yd. is impossible, owing to sea fogs. Such 
are often low-lying, and it might be possible to overcome them 
by the use of raptivc balloons. Another means of correcting fire is 
the employment of aircraft, which may he used by both sides in 
the contest. Here length of range is immaterial, but the accuracy 
of observation is naturally far less than that from instruments. 

Self-contained instruments (such as the Barr and Stroud and 
the Zeiss) have been mentioned above. These arc range-finders 
only. They were supplied in large numlxT to the German bat¬ 
teries on tne Belgian coast, but the records show that they were 
not relied on for long ranges, but regarded as stand-bys in the 
event of anything hajiiXining to the long-base system. 

Design of BaWrrifi.—The experiences of the World W'ar show 
that the battery of the future can be greatly simplified. No longer 
need it be regarded as a fort, and the fact can be frankly accepted 
that the chances of dam,age by hostile naval fire are extremely few; 
the liattcries may lx; designed accordingly. The guns require their 
stable platforms of concrete, but parallels are not neix-ssary. 
Ammunition can be stored in light weather-proof structures or in 
covered railway wagons on a feeding railway, protection 
being sought by dispersion rather than by thickness of covering. 
The supply of ammunition to the guns must naturally be made as 
ea^ as (lossiblc, and great use can be made of light tramways. 

This type of battery was used by the Ciermans in Belgium in 
the later stages of the war. At first their hallerics were all of the 
type in use before the war, with heavy concrete and earth protec¬ 
tion over the magazines. But after their eaixTienee of many bom¬ 
bardments they practically abandoned all material protection. Also, 
while the earlier range-finding stations had thick concrete protec¬ 
tion the later structures were weather-proof only. 

Effect of Aircraft .—The war has introduced a new arm which 
cannot be ignored in any branch of the military art, namely, the 
air service. As already mentioned, aircraft can and will be used for 
correcting the fire both of ships and of coast hallcries. But it is 
also necessary to consider the offensive action of aircraft against 
batteries. Unless the aircraft can descend low enough to make 
use of machine-gun fire this action will consist of Tximli-drop- 
piiig. The use of bombs is very similar to the use of long-range 
large shell, and, at all events up to the present, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult with bombs to obtain any accuracy aguin.st small targets. 

A coast-battcry gun emplacement may be taken to be about 12 
yd. in diameter. If an aeroplane were travelling at a speed of 120 
m.p.h., in order to get a direct hit on such a target the bomb must 
be released at an exact fifth of a second, the plane must be tlying 
exactly acro.ss the emplacement, and there mu.st be no wind at alh 
or at all events no variation in the wind, during the descent 01 
the lx>mb. All these conditions are very difficult to fulfil conjointly, 
but practically only direct hits will put the gun out of action. 
It would also be quite easy to erect vertical splinter-proof protec¬ 
tion round an emplacement to guard against approximate hits, 
although this has the disadvantage of m,iking it more conspicuous 
to the eye of an aerial observer. Efficient overhead cover for the 
guns is almost impossible to provide, and is not really required. 

It would probably be advisable to furnish some material protec¬ 
tion for the gun detachments when not in action, as the explosion 
of large bombs in close vicinitj; is a trying experience. 

However, the main protection of liatteries against aerial attack 
will lie in the use of counter aircraft and of anti-aircraft guns. Even 
with the latter only hostile craft will have to keep high up, and the 
accuracy of their aim will be very greatly impaired. Therefore 
every hatttry must he within the rayon of some anti-aircraft guns. 
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Direct-Fire Batteries .—Under certain circumstances it may be 
impossible to site a primary battery in a position concetUed irom 
the sea. It may have to be a direct-fire l)attery. In this case it 
should, if possible, be on a high site in order to facilitate fire with 
automatic sights at short range and also to render it less easy to hit. 
Since the guns will be visible from the sea every endeavour must 
be made to render them as bad targets as possible, by having 
nothing upstanding in the outline of the battery as seen from the 
sea. The essential point is that they must have a background. 
This may exist naturally, but, if not, an artificial background must 
be provided with an outline in keeping with the vicinity. 

As regards ammunition storage it would still seem advisable to 
adopt the scheme of small dispersed expense stores with tramway 
communications to the guns, combined with small dumps in or 
near the gun emplacements for immediate use. 

(>) Blockship Attack .—Hitherto only the primary batteries 
have been considered for protection against bombardment, but 
there are the other possible forms of attack, which necessitate 
the use of secondary batteries of lighter guns. One of these is 
attack by blockships in order to seal up a harbour. This is pos¬ 
sible only where there is a very narrow channel which is to seaward 
of the important part of the harbour. For instance, there are the 
entrances to the harbours of Santiago de Cuba and Port Arthur, 
and to the Bruges ship canal at Zeebrugge. These were all 
attacked in modern times; the attempts made by the Amer¬ 
ican and Japanese navies respectively were unsuccessful, while 
at Zeebrugge the British attack succeeded. 

Such attempts would always be made at night, and old war¬ 
ships would often he used for the purpose. This means that the 
time available for stopping the ships would be very short, and 
the feat is not to be accomplished easily. But they should be 
stopped before they reach the bottle-neck of the channel. 

The defence guns must have a rapid rate of fire with good 
shell-power, and the means of illuminating the approaches must 
be the best possible. It may well be also that, in certain cases, 
torpedoes fired from the shore would prove effective. The guns 
need not be of the heaviest calibre, but nothing under a 6-in. 
gun will be of much use. The idea of protection for these guns 
requires very little consideration. In the dark there is tittle 
chance of direct hits on them, while shrapnel can he guarded 
against by light gun-shields. Such guns, and all secondary arma¬ 
ment, should be direct-fire, with automatic sights. 

The surce.«Bful blocking of the Bruges ship canal on April 23 1918 
is an excellent instance of the fact that a fleet, which is determined 
to conic to close quarters with coast defences, will most surely 
find out any weak spot in the latter. There were Weak spots at 
Zeebrugge. Most of the t'lerinan guns were sited as if they were 
meant to defend the water outside the Mole, and none seemed to 
liavc been specifically allotted to deal with blockships, although 
the Ciermaits quite realized the [wssibility of such a form of attack. 
The searchlights were sited similarly—there was no concentration 
of illumination at the spot where the guns could have been certain 
of hitting. On the other hand the ilanlts of the canal entrance 
were crowded with machine-guns, trench molars and rifles, some 
machine-guns being only 50 yd. from the final positions of the 
blockships. These weapons were of no use in stopping the ships, 
t)ut were admirably placed for killing the crews, who, in leaving 
the ships, were completely expo.sed. 'I'hat the losses amongst the 
crews of the blockships and the motor-boats were small can only 
be put down to the theory that “Fortune favours tlie brave." 

(c). Close Torpedo Attack .—Another form of close attack is 
that by small craft such as destroyers, torpedo-boats or motor 
craft, which would attempt to run in at night and attack ships 
at anchor inside a harbour, or dockgates, using the torpedo as 
their main weapon. Here the question of the electric lights {see 
6.O01) is of primary importance. To stop such an attack 
secondary batteries are required. The guns of these batteries 
will have to possess increased sheU-power compared with those 
previously in use, in order to keep pace with the greater protec¬ 
tion and greater speed now given to torpedo craft. This increase 
of speed gives less time for the shore guns to get in their hits, and 
therefore it is essential that each shell should have good de¬ 
structive effect. Wherever possible very low sites should not be 
used for secondary batteries. A certain height facilitates the 
use of automatic sights with the guns and favours observation 
of fire, and the guns are better enabled to see their target in 
the beams of the electric lights. However, it must be remem¬ 
bered that no dead water is permissible with these batteries, and 
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that the limit of navigable water is nearer the shore for light 
craft than for larger ships. Therefore, there are limits to the 
height at which secondary batteries should be placed, taking 
into account the angle of depression obtainable with the guns. 

With an illuminated area of water it is generally not possible to 
bring an effective fire on torpedo craft at a greater range than 1,000 
yd., at which range a height of 40 ft. is sufficient to allow automatic 
sights to be used effectively. While foggy weather would probably 
interfere with an attack of this nature some craft might trv to take 
advantage of the obscuration of the lights and creep in. In such a 
case sound-ranging, especially sub-aqueous, a new method of posi¬ 
tion-finding produced by the war, could be profitably employed 
to ascertain the position of any such craft and allow a fairly accurate 
fire to he developed against it. 

It seems probable, however, that modem conditions will render 
this form of attack less likely in the future than it was thought to 
be in the past. Still another form of it may have to lie taken into 
account should the use ot torpedoes from aircraft attain the suc¬ 
cess which its advocates prophesy. Here the direction of approach 
of the enemy is not limited to a navigable channel, as the aircraft 
may dcscena from any quarter of the heavens. The defence against 
this modern phase is practically the general case of defence against 
any aircraft, except that the planes should be attacked as soon as 
possible before they have a chance to release their torpedoes. Also, 
they will lie most likely to effect this release where their torpedoes 
have a fair run in the water against their targets. 

(2) Defence of a Channel .—Here the word channel is meant to 
imply a comparatively narrow stretch of water which has open 
or nearly open water at either end, the passage of which it is 
desired to bar to an enemy. Such channels as the Straits of 
Messina, the Straits of Shimonoseki, the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus would come within the meaning. Also it may be 
taken to include harbours having a long channel of approach 
and a wide stretch of water inside the channel. 

A fair number of cases in which such channels have been forti¬ 
fied and attacked have occurred in history. Not to go too far 
back, in 1807, a British squadron under sail forced the Dar¬ 
danelles in spite of the batteries. In this case and in similar 
cases in the past the outstanding feature has been that gun-fire 
alone has not been able to stop the passage of a determined fleet, 
where the ships have been able to pursue their course un¬ 
hindered by obstacles and where they could finally gain water 
unswept by gun-fire. Perhaps the most striking instance of such 
an operation was the passage of the Federal squadron under 
Farragut at Vicksburg on the Mississippi in 1863. The ships 
were slow and the current was swift, the navigation was not easy, 
the range was short and the guns were well-sited. But the 
squadron passed the town not once but several times. The 
defenders relied on their batteries only, no obstacles being 
placed in the river. 

The Woriri War produced a notable instance of this class of 
operation in the attempts of the British and French fleets to 
force the passage of the Dardanelles. Here the current is swift 
but the ships had greater speed than those of 1863. The 
Turkish batteries were certainly numerous but the guns were 
not up to date, and the batteries were generally badly sited and 
designed. But the Turks did not depend upon their guns only; 
they made extensive use of obstacles in the shape of submarine 
mines. 

A desultory bombardment took place on Nov. 3 1914, but the 
real attack did not begin till Feb. 19 1915. The entrance to the 
Straits was gained and operations continued inside, culminating 
in the great attack on the main batteries near the Narrows on 
March 18 1915. In his despatches the British admiral states 
that the withdrawal of the ships was due to the menace of the 
mines. It may be said that the backbone of the defence was the 
minefields. Until they were removed the ships were hampered 
in their movements and could not deal properly with the 
batteries protecting the minefields; also the ships could not 
remove the mines until the protecting batteries were rilenced. 
The attack of March 18 was not repeated. 

It is possible and even probable that if the Turkish batteries 
had been of a modem pattern and had possessed proper range¬ 
finding appliances (the Germans added these afterwards) the 
shore guns might have played a larger part than they did, and 
this point should be remembered should similar operations take 
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place in the future. If the ships are intent on forcing a channel 
ranges will naturally become short and the fire of the shore 
guns will become very accurate. The small battery at Hartle¬ 
pool which fought the German squadron on Dec. i6 1914 
undoubtedly left its mark on the enemy vessels. 

The outstanding lesson of the naval operations in the Dar¬ 
danelles would seem to be a very old one—that men arc more than 
material, that even moderately armed and organized defences, 
when manned by stout-hearted troops, as the Turks undoubtedly 
were, although not well trained technically, can still have in 
them a very great power of resistance, provided the tactical 
organization of the defence is not radically unsound. 

It has been mentioned with reference to the Dardanelles that 
minefields may play an important part in the defence of a channel. 
Such minefields, although they may, by the active power of the 
mines, do great damage to a ship which strikes one, may be 
removed by sweeping or countermining, and really form an 
“ obstacle ” in the military sense of the word which to be 
effective must be protected by fire. It will therefore be necessary 
to arrange tliat minefields arc under the effective fire of batteries. 
The guns of such batteries would probably be about the same 
size as those for dealing with torpedo craft, as the vessels used in 
attempts to remove mines will not be large. If possible minefield 
batteries should be so sited that they arc protected from the fire 
of the larger hostile ships. This was done at the Dardanelles by 
taking advantage of the projecting points of land on both the 
liuropean and Asiatic shores. As mine-sweeping would gener¬ 
ally take place at night electric lights must be provided spec¬ 
ially for the use of the minefield batteries. 

(3) Defence of a Lattdiitg-I’lacc .—In certain cases it may be 
necessary to prepare defences against the chance of an enemy 
landing on a stretch of coast. It would rarely be possible to 
hold such a line in any strength, nor would such a course be 
desirable, as it would mean locking up troops for an indefinite 
period, while it is hardly likely that no warning of a possible 
landing would be received. .Suitable defences can phiy an im¬ 
portant part by < nabling small bodies of men to hold up an 
attack until rceitforcements arrive, but for deliberate prepara¬ 
tions to defend all possible landing-places the expenditure of 
men and materials will always be prohibitive. Such measures 
can be taken only in thi; case of very imixjrtant pl.’ices. 

The line of coast to be dealt with may or nmy not lie within tlie 
rayon of a coast fortress. If it does there may be .some guns of 
the fortress capable of bearing on the water in front of the shore 
to be defended, and 1 heir fire will be of the greatest value against 
both the covering ships and the boats containing the landing 
force. I’he scheme of defence will have to be arranged so as to 
take full advantage of this fire and not to mask it in any way. 

The works of fortification required on the stretch of coast-line 
will then fall under three heads: (n) defences on the actual coast 
so designed as to enable the minimum number of men to hold up 
any probable attack; (h) ample communications of all kinds to 
allow refinforcements to be sent up as quickly and as safely as 
possible to the threatened spot; (c) measures to be taken to deal 
with parties of the enemy who may succeed in effecting a landing 
and breaking through the defences on the shore. 

(a) 'i’he nature of the coast line to be defended will naturally 
vary in many ways, but, as it forms an assumed landing-place there 
will always be a beach or strand of sonic sort, and in all probability 
the gradient of the slope into the water will not be excessively gentle. 
It is likely also that m most cases the landing-place will be a tay, 
with reasonable expectations of higher ground at the extremities 
of the bay. A long straight coast-line is an unusual case. 

The backbone of the scheme of defence on the coast-line itself 
should consist of the provision of enfilading fire along the shore and 
the water close to it where the landing parties are expected. To 
economize men use should be made of all the machine-guns whiiA 
can be obtained. Advantage must be taken of all promontories in 
siting the.se enfilading weapons in order to obtain cover for them 
from the view, and if possible from the fire, of ships covering the 
landing, but in any case it should be ensured that all the possible 
landing beaches are covered by a sufficiency of fire, and this fire 
should be as grazing as possible. Therefore, the enfilading posts 
must not be high up above the water. 

Should there not be any natural protection for these pjsts from 
view from the sea they must lie made as inconspicuous as may be. 


their outline being blended into their background, and their colour 
corresponding with it. As they will be very low structures this 
should not prove difficult of accomplishment. It would probably 
be advi.sable that the machine-guns should be riven splinter-proof 
cover, the weapons firing through slit loopholes. For deliberate 
work the actual posts for the machine-guns might well be made of 
concrete. Their distance apart will vary according to circum¬ 
stances and ground, hut a fair average distance might be taken as 
half a mile, allowing four enfilading machine-guns to each post. 

•An effective obstacle along the snore is of the greatest importance. 
This will usually lie b.arbe<i wire, and it should extend all along the 
line to be defended as thick as circumstances will permit. 'I'lie 
machine-guns must be able to enfilade the obstacle. If it is possible 
to erect anv wire actually in the w.ater this will greatly assist in 
impeding a landing and in breaking up the formations of the enemy. 
Hnt the wire along the shore is the more important, that in the 
water being considered an addition. 

■Tlic machine-gun posts should be protected W and should form 
part of small infantry posts, say for a platoon, 'fhese are primarily 
iiitended to protect the enfilading guns, and must therefore be pre¬ 
pared for all-round defence. At the same time they should be able 
to fire over the water and along the shore between them. 'I’liese 
w'orks must be quite inconspicuous, but this should not prove diffi¬ 
cult to arrange. Each post should lie completely surrounded with a 
wire obstacle, and as they may be shelled by the coi ering ships it 
woidd he well if .some deep diig-onts were provided for the garrison. 

It not, the trenches themselves will give very fair protection. 

■Trenches actually facing the sea, 111 the case of a long coast line, 
require a barge number of men and should be used only sparingly, 
Uut it might be well to prepare some of these for occupation by 
some of the reenforcing troops, although the action of the latter is 
more likely to take the form of counter-attacking any hostile 
troops tliat have succeeded in lanillng. If such trenches can be 
enfiladed from the infantry posts so much the better, as then they 
would be of less value to the enemy should he nianagc to land and 
seize them before the defence reenforcements arrived. 

ill addition to any coast batteries that may be available field 
artillery and trench mortars should be re.idy to play their part in 
repeiling the attack. These weapons should .also, as a rule, be iisea 
for enfilading, and eniplarenients should be prepared for them 
together with shelters for their ammunition and detachments. Full 
advantage must be taken of any natural cover lo secure protec¬ 
tion for them from the fire of the ships. 

(A) The provision of ample means of rommunication for reSn- 
forcements mii,st be complete. Tliey will depend on the local enn- 
ditions, but it must be borne in mind that the covering ships will 
nrolKibly shell these communications and this must be prepared 
lor. r’oints such as bridges on the line of route, road crossings, etc., 
must receive special attention in the way of providing alternative 
routes, and roads exposed to view from the sea shouhl be screened, 
especially near the shore. Movement along such roads will always 
be liable to be noticed by hostile aerial observers, but these can he 
countered only by offensive action of the defending aircraft. 

(c) Some works are also necessary to localize any successful 
attempts at landing. These should take the form of lines running 
back from the shore (" switches ”), starting from one of the infantry 
posts on the coast. These switches would generally be inclined at 
an angle to the coasl-liiic. If any coast batteries are inrhided in 
the area the switches should be utilized lo add to their defences, 
as the capture of such batteries would certainly form one of the 
objectives of the enemy. The actual work to be executed on these 
switches would consist mainly in providing a line of wire entangle¬ 
ments, bill posts should lie prepared at intervals which could cover 
this wire with their fire. U- M-*) 

COATS, the name of a Scottish family, which established at 
Paisley the Ferguslie cotton-fhread mills, as well as mills in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South America, Russia and 
other European countries (now J. & 1 ’. Coats, Ltd.) and, with 
the fortune thence acquired, became munificent benefactors of 
their town (ree 20.520). Jamks Coats (1803-1845) and Sir 
Peter Coats (i8o8-i8qo), first and third sons of James Coats of 
Paisley, were the founders of the firm. The younger but eldest 
surviving brother was knighted in 1869, and his eldest son. Sir 
James Coats, ist hart. (1834-1013), directed the fortunes of 
J. fk P. Coats, especially in Canada and the States, his younger 
brother, Archibatb Coats (1840-1912), being chairman of the 
company at Paisley. Sir James Coats was created a baronet in. 
1905 and died at Ayr Jan. 20 1913. His .son, Sir Stuart Auciiin- 
cioss Coats, 2nd hart. (1868- ), was for a time a member of 

the old firm and of the associated American and Canadian Thread 
companies. Peter Coats (1842-1913), third son of .Sir Peter 
Coats, and brother of Sir Jafllfes Coats, another director of thefirm, 
died at Whitney Court, Hereford, Sept. 16 1913. Sir Thomas 
C1I.EN Coats, ist hart. (1846- ), second son of Thomas Coats 
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of FerguBlie, younger brother of the founders of the firm, assumed 
by royal licence the surname Glen-Coats when created a baronet 
in 1804. He succeeded Archibald Coats as chairman of the firm 
and sat in the House of Commons for W. Renfrewshire from 
igo6 to iQio. His elder brother, James Coats (i84i-i()I2), was 
the giver of the Coats libraries, 4,000 of which were sent to 
villages and schools in Scotland. Each consisted of a bookcase 
containing about 400 volumes, and the school-children were 
provided with satchels for carrying the books to and fro. Spec¬ 
tacles to the number of about go,000 were also sup])lied under 
the direction of a qualified oculist, to readers who needed them. 
Similar libraries were sent to jilaces abroad, such as Smyrna, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, etc. No endowment was, however, providetl, 
and the libraries, at first much appreciated, fell into disuse. A 
younger brother, George Coats (1849-1018), also a director 
of the firm, was raised to the peerage in igifi as Baron Glentanar. 
He died at Glentanar, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, Nov. 26 igi8, 
and was succeeded by his son, Thomas Coats (b. 1894). 

COCHfiRY, GEORGES CHARLES PAUL (1855-1914), French 
politician (.rcc 6.6ig), died in Paris Aug. 8 1914. 

CODY, WILLIAM FREDERICK (1S46-1917), American scout 
and showman {see 6.6,57), rhed in Denver, Col., Jan. 10 1917. He 
was buried in a tomb blasteil from solid rock on Lookout Moun¬ 
tain, 20 m. from that city. 

COHN, GUSTAV (1840-igiq), German national economist 
(see 6.652), died in Sept, igig, at Gottingen. 

COLAJANNI, NAPOLEONE (1847-1921), Italian author and 
politician, was born at Castrogiovanni (Sicily) in 1S47. He fol¬ 
lowed Garibaldi in his Sicilian expedition, and later at .Asiiromontc, 
when he was taken prisoner by the Royal troops and deported to 
I’almaria. Again in 1866 he fought under Garibaldi in the Treii- 
tiiio and was decorated with a silver medal for valour. Three 
years later, while a medical student, he was imprisoned for 
taking jiart in republican agitation. After graduating in medi¬ 
cine he took up the study of social science, and in i8g2 was 
appointed professor of statistics at the university of I'alermo. 
He published m.'iny books and essays on social and political 
problems, and e.xposcd the fallacious and unscientific theories 
of Lombroso and Fcrri on criminology. For many years he 
edit"d the Kivista popolarr, by means of which he strove to 
iinjirove the moral and intelleelual standard of the masses and 
combated all forms of intolerance and hypocrisy. He began his 
public career as a municipal councillor in his native town in 1872; 
in 18S2 he was elected provincial councillor and in 1890 deputy 
for the same place. In rarliamcnt he sat as a Republican and 
showed yociolist tendencies. FIc was active in the exposure of 
the Jianca Romana scandal, and a strong opiJonent of Crispi’s 
somewhat autocratic tendencies. While he had always opposed 
militarism and had also attacked the army with much animus, 
on the outbreak of the World War he admitted his error in that 
connexion and bi’camc a warm suiiportcr of Italian intervention. 
After the Armistice he conducted a vigorous campaign against 
the Socialist organ Avanti and the bolshevist tendencies of the 
Italian Socialist party. He died at Castrogiovanni Sept. 2 1921. 

COLBY, BAINBRIDGE (1869- ), American politician, 

was born at St. Louis Dec. 22 1869. After graduating from 
Williams College in 1890, he studied at the Columbia Law School 
and the New York Law School. He began to jiractisc in 1892 
in New York. He was counsel for Mark Twain in settling the 
alTairs of the publishing house of Chas. L. Webster &L Co. He 
was a member of the New York Assembly, igoi-2. He was 
an ardent supporter of the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt 
for the Republican presidential nomination in 1912, and was in 
cliargc of the contests for seating the Roosevelt delegates in the 
national convention. Following the split in the Republican 
part y he became one of the founders of the National Progressive 
party and was a delegate at its national convention in Chicago 
in 1912. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the U.S. Senate 
from New York on this party’s ticket in 1914 and 1916. He was 
appointed a commissioner of the U.S. Shipping Board, and a 
member of the U.S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp. 
1917-9. He was likewise a member of the American mission 
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to the Inter-Allied Conference at Paris in 1917. In Feb. 1920 he 
was appointed Secretary of State to succeed Robert L. Lansing 
by President Wilson, to whose administration he had given his 
support. 

COLERIDGE-TATLOR, SAMUEL (1875-1912), British musi¬ 
cal composer, was of Anglo-African parentage, his father 
being a native of Sierra Leone and his mother an Englishwoman. 
He was educated at the Royal College of Music in London, 
entering as a violinist in 1891. In 1893 he won an open scholar¬ 
ship for composition, and studied for four years under Sir 
Charles Stanford. In 1898 his cantata, Hiawalha’s Wedding 
Feast, was produced in London with marked success, and was 
followed by two other cantatas, The Death of Minnehaha and 
The Departure of Hiaivatha (see 19.85). This trilogy was first 
given complete at the Albert Hall, London, in 1900. The Blind 
Girl of Castel CuilU was given at Leeds in 1901, Meg Blane at 
Sheffield in JO02, and an oratorio. The Atonement, at Hereford 
ip 1903. He also produced Eniyntion’s Dream and the Bon-Bon 
suite (1908-9), and A Taloiof Old Japan (igii). He died at 
Croydon Sept, i 1912. 

COLLCUTT, THOMAS EDWARD (1840- ), English archi¬ 

tect, was bom March 16 1840. After a pupilage with R. W. 
Amistrong, he entered the office of G. E. Street, where he re¬ 
mained as chief assistant for three years. The time spent under 
ST) strong and imi)rcssing an influence had, however, little effect 
on his own work and design in the fuf ure, which never went along 
Gothic lines, but always spoke his own predilection for n free and 
personal treatment of Renaissance work—owing more, perhaps, 
to French than to Italiiin suggestion. To this method he was, 
throughout his career, strongly attached, and his designs, shaped 
on these lines yet speaking his own individuality, had a pro¬ 
nounced inlluence on the current work of the English architects 
of the last quarter of the 19th century. It was at the beginning of 
this period that Collcutt made himself felt in helping forward 
the movement to which at the .same time William Morris was 
devoting himself—for a highly raisisl .standard in the considera¬ 
tion of the interior treatment and furniture of the English house. 
Under, and for, the then well-known firm of CoUinson & Ixtck he 
carried out the decorative work to, and furniture for, many 
houses in various parts of the country, a preparation of value to 
him at a somewhat later period when he was one of the first 
artists to be asked to help in a worthier treatment of the interior 
decoration of the ships of the large steamship companies. In 
this capacity he dealt with a considerable number of the F. and O. 
steamships. It was in 1872 that T. E. Collcutt carried out his 
first important building—the free library at Blackburn, the 
commission for which he obtained, as was the case with much of 
his subsequent work, by a spirited and brilliant design which was 
successful in a large competition. The even more imjwrtant town 
hall in Wakefield, obtained in the same manner, followed a few 
years later, and is an example of Collcutl's skill in arrangement 
of plan. His most noteworthy building, however, is the Imperial 
Institute, London, founded in 1886 by King Edward VIL, then 
Ihrince of Wales, as a national memorial of the jubilee of his 
mother’s reign. The new building faces on a road formed across 
the site of the Horticultural Gardens, the whole of the area of 
which it occupies, and its free and open ixjsilion, thus obtained, 
gives it an advantage uncommon amongst modern London 
buildings. Its elevalional treatment speaks the grace and refine¬ 
ment characteristic of the architect’s work, and of his usual 
suggestion of verticah'ty by means of non-ordered pilasters the 
whole height of the building. Its style is of a free Renaissance 
tyi>c, with details such as cornices and strings perhaps, as some 
critics say, on somewhat too small and delicate a scale. It never¬ 
theless stands out as a successful achievement in modem English 
architecture, and one upon which the artist’s signature is clearly 
written. With very much the same character and feeling Collcutt 
designed the Royal opera house, London—later known as the 
Palace theatre—making much use of marble and alabaster as 
decorative material for the interior, and later on he carried out 
the Savoy hotel, another instance of his careful plan arrange¬ 
ment. He was elected a president of the Royal Institute of 
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British Arcliitccts in 1906; he received that society’s gold medal 
in 1902, and three years earlier was awarded the Grand I’rix 
for architecture in connexion with his artistic services at the 
Paris Exhibition. 

COLLIER, PRICE (i86<>-i9i3), American writer, was bom 
at Davenport, Iowa, May 25 i860. He lived, while a boy, in 
Switzerland and England. After studying at Leipzig and at the 
Harvard Divinity School (B.D. 1882) he became a Unitarian 
clergyman, but retired from the ministry in 1891. He is best 
known for his clever sketches of national character in America 
and the Americans from the French Point of View (1896); England 
and the English from an American Point of View (iyo<)); TIte 
West in the East from an American Point of View (1911) and 
Germany and the Germans from an A merican Point of View (1913). 
He died on the island of Eiinen, in the Baltic Sea, Nov. 3 1913. 

COLLINGS, JESSE (1831-1920), British politician, was bom 
at Littleham, Exmouth, Devon., Jan. 9 1831. He was partly 
educated at home, and also at Church House school, Sloke, near 
Plymouth. In 1866 he settled in Birmingham, w'here he founded 
the mercantile firm of Codings & Wallis, and had a highly suc¬ 
cessful business career. Entering municipal life, he was intimately 
associated with Joseph Chamberlain, whose devoted henchman 
he became. In 1878 he was elected mayor of Birmingham, and 
in 1879 retired from business. In 1880 he was elected as Liberal 
M.P. for Ipswich, and during this period became prominent as 
an advocate of the Radical land policy, known as “ three acres 
and a cow.” In Dec. 1885 Lord Salisbury’s Government was 
defeated on an amendment to the Address concerning this policy, 
moved by Mr. Codings. In 1886 he entered the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment as parliamentary secretary to the Local Government Board, 
but resigned with Chamberlain over Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy. The same year he successfully conte.stecl the Bordesley 
division of Birmingham as a Liberal-Unionist. In 1895, on the 
appointment of Chamberlain to the position of Colonial Secre¬ 
tary in the UnionLst Government, CoUings became under-secre¬ 
tary to the Home Office, retaimng the post until 1902. He 
resigned his seat in Parliament in 1918. He was always interested 
in agricultural affairs, and was the founder (1872) of the Rural 
Labourers’ League and also of the Exminster industrial school. 
In 1906 he published Land Reform, in 1914 The Colonization 
of Rural Britain, and his Autobiography, written in conjunction 
with Sir J. L. Green, appeared in 1920. He died at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, Nov. 20 1920. 

COLLINS OF KENSINGTON, RICHARD HENN COLLINS, 

Bakun (1842-1911), English jurist and lord of appeal, was born 
in Dublin Jan. i 1842, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Downing College, Cambridge. He was called to the Enghsh 
bar in 1867 and joined the northern circuit. He edited the 7th, 
8th and gth editions of Smitli’s Leading Cases, was made a Q.C. 
in 1883 and a judge in 1S91. In 1897 he became a judge of appeal 
and a privy councillor, in igoi Master of the Rolls, and in 1907 a 
iord of appeal (resigning in igio). In i8gq he represented Great 
Britain on the tribunal appointed to arbitrate in the boundary 
dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela; and in 1904 he 
was chairman of the commission which investigated the case 
of Adolf Beck {see 14.287) and resulted in his conviction being 
annulled. Lord Collins died at Hove Jan. 3 1911. 

COLLYER, ROBERT (1823-1912), American divine {see 
6.694), died in New York City Nov. 301912. 

COLOMBIA {see 6.700).—According to the census of 1912, 
the South American republic of Colombia (excluding Panama) 
had a pop. of 5,072,604, living in 14 departments, two territo¬ 
ries {intendancias) and seven speciai districts {comisarias) ■ 

Significant modifications of the constitution of 1886 were made 
by the Congress of Colombia in 1910. A law enacted on June 6 
provided that, in case of a vacancy in the presidency, two persons 
selected by Congress were temporarily to exercise the powers 
of the president in a designated order. If Congress did not select 
any substitute, then the members of the president’s Cabinet were 
to assume the powers of the president in an order to be designated 
by law. The presidential office was declared to he vacant in case 
of the president's death, the acceptance of his resignation, or 


his demotion by judicial sentence. The Senate was given the 
right to determine when the president was permanently in¬ 
capacitated to perform his duties or when he had abandoned his 
post. On Oct. 31 1910, another law was enacted that made im¬ 
portant constitutional amendments, among which was a pro¬ 
vision that only male citizens who were able to read and write, 
and either owned real estate, or had an income, should be allowed 
to vole in congressional and presidential elections. Capital 
punishment was prohibited. 'The president’s term of office was 
limited to four years. Senators were to be chosen by assemblies 
in the respective departments. The Supreme Court was granted 
the right to determine whether or not a law should be en¬ 
forced which the national Government or a citizen had denounced 
as unconstitutional. During the administration of President 
Concha (1914-8), Congress enacted a law providing for the re¬ 
establishment of the Council of Slate which was to be composed 
of eight members, namely, the first dcsignado and seven members 
to be appointed according to law. This council was to act as an 
advisory body to the president. 

Communications .—European steam.ship service to Caribbean 
ports of Colombia was much disturbed by the World War, but later 
was largely reestablished. Early in 1914 wireless stations were in 
operation at Cartagena, Santa Marta, and San Andr£s. Com¬ 
munications with the United States were much improved by the 
service of the United Fruit Co. with vessels touching at Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia, and Santa Marta. Measures were taken by 
Colombia to promote good roads. In 1920 the total railway mileage 
was not quite Son miles. Various short railway lines were at that 
time either projected or under construction. Krom Puerto Wilches 
a railway eastward was begun, designed ultimately to reach Bii- 
caramanga. Plans were laid for the extension of the Pacific railway 
on the north to Cartago and on the south to Cnrchi. The Northern 
railway was built from Bogotfi to Nemoebn and plans were made to 
extend it to the lower Magdalena river via Chitiuinquirfi. Puerto 
Berrio and Medellin were connectetl by rail. An extension of the 
Araucaplumas and La Dorada railway to Giradot was being con¬ 
sidered. and one through the department of Caldas toward Pereira 
was being built. The great artery of interior traffic remained the 
Magdalena river. 

Foreign Commerce .—In 1910 the foreign commerce of Colombia 
totalled 35,008,191 pesos de oro (nominal value or approx¬ 

imately one-fifth part of £i sterling); in 1913 it totalled 62,851,032 
and in 1915 49,^19,481. According to omcial statistics the tot.al 
value of Colombia’s imports for 1916 amounted to 29,660,206.16 
pesos de oro; while her exports came to 36,006,821.16 pesos de oro. 
Her most important imports were rouglily classified in pesos de oro 
as follows:—Textiles, 13,476,932.37; provisions, salt, etc., 2.436,- 
578.78; metals, 2,240,845.86; drugs and medicines, 1,346,516.33; 
paper, etc., 913,502.97; agricultural and mining iniplemenls, 
830,622; lighting and fuel, 681,816.98; liquors, 666,351.33; oils and 
greases, 242,450. 

During the war there was a great increase of commerce with the 
United States. In 1916 more than 5o%of Colombia's imports were 
from that country; 28 % were from England; about 3 % from France; 
and 3% from .Spain. Her exiiorts were classified as follows;— 
Vegetable products, 22,801.094.51; mineral products. 7,289,070.34; 
animal products, 4,127,179.72; manufactured articles, 1,173,158.81; 
livestock, 521,905.58; money, 68,443.80; miscellaneous, 25,968.40. 
In i9i6ovcr85-i3%of Colombia’s exports went to the United States; 
7'35% to Venezuela; i-8% to England; 1-53% to Panama; 1-03% 
to France and 0-96% to the Dutch Amille.s. 

Army and Navy.—A law of 1916 fixed the size of the standing army 
at 6,000 men, artillery, engineers and infantry'. In time of w.ar 
men not in active service might be summoned to the colours. It 
was estimated that the army could thus be swelled to 120,000 men. 
Ill 1920 a decree was issued which fixed the period of obligatory 
service for infantry at 15 months; for cavalry and artillery at 18 
months; and for railway engineers at 24 months. The navy in 1921 
was composed of a few small cruisers, gunboats, and other vessels. 
Sttms had been taken to establish a military aviation school. 

Education .—Primary education was free but not compulsory 
for children between the ages of 7 and 1^. It was in charge of 
and supportetl by the departments except in Bogotfi where it was 
maintained by the national Government. The census of 1912 
indicated that some 50% of the population of the republic was 
illiterate. In 1916, according to figures of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, there were in Colombia 5,387 primary schools. The 
total attendance at primary schools, both public and private, was 
347.985, Secondary education was in charge of the Minister of 
Public Instruction who was assisted by an inspector in each depart¬ 
ment. In 1916 there were in Colombia 401 institutions, public and 
rivate, where secondary and professional training was given to 
oth .sexes. The total of primary, .secondary and professional educa¬ 
tional institutions, public and clerical, for both sexes in Colombia in 
1916 reached 5.839, and the total attendance 384,089. The chief 
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institution of higher education was the National University at the 
capital, which in 1920 was oomponed of four colleges, one of philos- 
0[>ny and letters {Coiegio dd Kosario), one of medicine and natural 
science, one of mathematics and civil engineering, and one of 
law and political science. 

Finances. —In 1911 and 1913 Colombia contracted new foreira 
loans aggregating some ^i.Hoo.wxi and bearing interest at 6%. 
The budget for 1920 estimated the total revenue at 23,845,250 
pesos de oro; and the expenditures at 27 792.581.37 pesos de oro. 
In his message to Congress, July 20 1920, President Fidel Suirex 
estimated that the revenues for the current year might reach 
24,000,000 pe.sos de oro. At that date the external debt of Colombia 
amounted to 8,508,000 pesos de oro, beside.s a debt of 11,355,065 
pesos de oro which had been incurred to promote the construction of 
railways. Upon these debts the Government was paying interest 
regularly through a Ixindon firm. The internal debt of Colombia 
was composed of the cou.soiidated debt and the floating debt, amount¬ 
ing respectively to 2,848,260 pesos de oro and 10,840,654 pesos 
de oro. The total debt in July 1920 amounted to 35,040,073 [xsos 
de oro, excluding some 4,000,000 pesos dc ora of current obligations. 

Monetary System. —By a law of 1909 the regulation of Colombia's 
currency was entrusted to a board which was directed to gather a 
gold reserve and to guarantee the redemption of the paper money and 
to give new bills and coins in excliange for old paper. The ratio of 
the gold peso to the pound sterling was fixed at 5 to I. In 1915 
an offii'ial estimate of the money in Colombia in U.S. currency 
was as follows:— 


Paper money.$10,056,300 

Silver coin.4,004,700 

Niclccl coin. 997,700 

Colombian gold coin. 85,000 

English and U.S. gold coin 6,356,300 

Old silver coin, Colombian and foreign . . . 3,000,000 

Gold coin on deposit.2,586,400 


Total.$27,086,400 


Early in 1916 the Government issued an order that paper currency 
should be exchanged at the rate of too [laper pesos (moneda papef) 
for one peso de oro in coin or new banknotes. The monetaiy unit 
of Colombia was in 1920 the gold peso. 

History. —On Aug. 3 1009, Gen. Rimon Gonzfilcz-Valencia 
was elected by Congress to serve as president for one year in 
place of Gen. Reyes, who had resigned. On July 15 igto, Carlos 
E. Restrepo, a journalist and publicist, was elected president. 
President Restrepo aimed to restore the credit of the country, 
to rehabilitate the finances, and to make a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment of the Panama affair. At the end of his term he refused to 
become a candidate for reSlection. In the presidential election 
of Feb. 1914, a Conservative, Josfi Vicente Concha, was elected 
president for four years. The Liberal candidate had withdrawn 
from the contest before the election was held; and President 
Concha, who was inaugurated on Aug. 7 1914, gave the Liberals 
minority representation in his Cabinet. His Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was the lilKrateur and statesman, Marco Fidel Su&rcz; 
and his Minister of the Treasury was the liberal leader, Diego 
Mendoza. Before the end of Concha’s administration, however, 
the last-named minister resigned from the Cabinet, .^side from 
fiscal and diplomatic problems which he inherited. President 
Concha had to face new problems resulting from the war. In 
Oct. 1917 the Minister of Foreign Relations, whom the Conserva¬ 
tives had nominated for the presidency, resigned from Concha’s 
Cabinet. Marco Fidel Suirez was elected president of Colombia in 
Feb. 1918. He was inaugurated on Aug. 7 for the term 1918-22. 

Colombia’s relations with Panama and the United States had 
long remained delicate because of unsettled questions arising 
out of the setting up of Panama as a separate State in 1903. 
After Gen. Reyes’ visit to Washington failed, an attempt was 
made in 1909 to adjust those questions by a treaty negotiated by 
Colombia’s envoy, Enrique Cort^s, and Secretary of State Elihu 
Root. In connexion with the projected treaties between Colom¬ 
bia and Panama and between Panama and the United States, 
this treaty stipulated that Colombia should acknowledge Pana¬ 
ma’s independence; that Colombia should renounce all claims 
and declare Panama free from all debts incurred by Colombia 
before Nov. 3 1903; and that Panama should pay Colombia 
annually $250,000 (U.S. currency) for 10 years. As this agree¬ 
ment was unacceptable to Colombia, on April 6 1914 Thaddeus 
A. Thompson, minister of the United States in Bogoti, and 
Josfi F. Urrutia, Minister of Foreign Relations for Colombia, 


signed a treaty containing expressions of regret by the United 
States for the difference that had arisen between herself and 
Colombia because of Panama, granting Colombia special privi¬ 
leges in the use of the Panama Canal, and providing that the 
United States should pay Colombia $25,000,000 to recompense 
her for the damages due to Panama’s independence. This treaty 
was ratified by a law of the Colombian Congress on June 91914. 
The apologetic phrases, in particular, occasioned delay in the 
United States: with modifications, in April 1921 it was ratified 
by the U.S. Senate. 

After the outbreak of the war. Minister Fidel Sufirez addressed 
a circular to the editors of Colombia, on Nov. 27 1914, exhorting 
them to observe a strict neutrality. In response to a communica¬ 
tion of Germany’s minister at Bogotfi, announcing the renewal 
of the unrestricted submarine campaign, Fidel Sufirez expressed 
a desire for an end of the war and deplored its effects. When he 
mentioned the use by belligerents of measures which rendered it 
difficult to save neutral property and innocent lives ho declared 
that his Government reserved the right to protest and to demand 
justice. On June 2 1917 he sent a circular to the governors of 
departments stating the intention of his Government to observe 
neutrality in the war between the United States and Germany. 
In making this announcement he took occasion to deprecate 
certain attempts that had been made to show that Colombia 
“ sympathized incorrectly with one or another of the belliger¬ 
ents.” As one of the countries invited to accede to the League 
of Nations, the Government, in accordance with the authoriza¬ 
tion of Congress dated Nov. 3 1919, accepted and joined the 
League. In filing her adhesion, however, Colombia served notice 
that her acceptance of Article X.of the Covenant did not imply 
her acknowledgment of Panama as an independent nation. Two 
delegates from Colombia attended the assembly of the League 
at Geneva which adjourned in Dec. 1920. 

See Annual Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (London 1910 —); Censo General de la Reptiblica de Coltm- 
hia levantado el 5 de Marto de IQ12 (Bogotll 1912): Diario Official 
(BogoiA 1910 —); P. J. Edcr, Colombia (l-ondon tgji); Direccidn Gen¬ 
eral de Estodistica: Comercio exterior de la Republica de Colombia, 
aflo de ipi6 (Bogotfi 1919); Informe del Ministro de Instruccibn 
Publica al Congreso Nacional (Boeotd 1911 —); Informe del Ministro 
de Hacienda al Congreso (Bogota 1914 —); Informe del Ministro de 
Guerra al Congreso (Bogoli 1914— ); Informe del Ministro de Rela- 
ciones Exteriores al Congreso (Bogotfi )9lo —); Mensiye del Presidente 
de la Republica de Colombia al Congreso Nacional (Bogoti 1911 — ): 
Monthly Bulletin of the International Bureau of the American Re¬ 
publics (Washington 1910— ): Pan-American Union, Colombia, General 
Descriptive Data (Washington 1910 —); Proceedings of the Fnst Pan- 
American Financial Conference (W.-»shingron 1915); Repiblica de 
Colombia; 1 -eyes expedididas por el Congreso Nacional en su Legisla- 
tura (Bogotfi 1911 —); A. J. Uribe, Armies Diplomdticos y Consuiares 
de Colombia (5 vols., Bogoti 1900-18). (W. S. Ro.) 


COLORADO (.see 6.717).—The pop. of the state in 1920 was 
930,620; in toio, 700,024—an increase of 140,605, or 17-6% as 
compared with 48% in the preceding decade. Native-born were 
83-8% in 1019, whites 98%, negroes and Indians numbered 
12,935, and there were 3,736 Chinese and 2,300 Japanese. The 
density of pop. increased from 7-7 persons to the sq.m, in 1910 
to 9-1 in 1920. The decay of mining towns altered the balance 
between urban and rural pop.; in 1920 the urban pop, waS48'2%, 
the niral 5f8%; in 1910 the urban 50-7% and the rural 49-3%. 
The pop. in 1920 of the six cities then having a pop. of over 
10,000, their pop. for 1910 and the percentage of increase, were:— 



1920 

1910 

Increase 
Per cent 

Denver 

. . . . 256,491 

213.381 

20-2 

Pueblo . . . 

. . . . 43,050 

41.747 

31 

Colorado Springs 

. 30,105 

29,078 

3-5 

Boulder 

. . . . 11,006 

9.539 

15-4 

Greeley . 

. 10,958 

8.179 

34-0 

Trinidad 

, , . . 10,906 

10,204 

6-9 


Leadville decreased in pop. from 12,455 in 1900 to 7,508 in 1910 
and to 4,959 in 1920. 

Africulture. —During the decade 1910-20 agriculture displaced 
minmg as Colorado's most important industry. The number of 
farms increased 29-8 %, to 59i934; their area 8o-8 %, to 24,462,nia 
ac.; and their average size 39-2%, to 408-1 acres. The value of all 
farm property increased 119-1%, to $1,076,794,749. Land values 
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w«re estimated at $763,723,716; 
plements and machinery at $49,804 
580. The farm crojis in 1919 were 


Crop 
Ail crops . 
Cereals, total 
Com . 

Oats 
Wheat . 

Hay and forage 
Vegetables 
Misc. crops, total 
Fruits and nuts 
Orchard fruits 


Acreage 

3,640,664 

752.637 

174,189 

1,328,616 

2,315,730 

176,494 


buildings at $103,390,944; im- 
,509; and live stock at $160,976,- 

Production Value 

$181,065,339 
36.436.5S(> bus. 63,380,214 

10,105,627 “ 14,147,875 

4,5.35,527 " 4.308,752 

18,260,663 .37,616,960 

3,580,123 tons 60,769,080 

24,804,225 
17.673,726 
8,751,678 

4,627,825 bus. 8,226,734 


The irriEjated area was 2,792,052 .-ic. in 1900, 3,348,385 ac. in 
1019, while acreage under all irngation enterprises, whether com¬ 
pleted or not, had decreased from 5.917,457 to 5,220,588 acres. 
Organized drainage enterprises, most of them having been rendered 
necessary by faulty irrigation, had affected 171,656 ac. at a cost of 
$1,081,875. In 1920 there were in the state 420,704 horses, 31,125 
mules, 3,099 asses and burros, 1,434,423 beef cattle, 322,193 dairy 
cattle, 1,81.3,255 sheep, 28,688 goats, and 449,866 swine. In the 
same year the number of poultry was 2,994,347, “nd there were 63,- 
253 hives of bees. 

Mining^. —Colorado’s rank among the states in the production of 
the principal metals in 1918 was as follows:—Radium, first, with 
an output of $7,500,000; tung.sten, first, with an output of $1,833,- 
600; gold, sceond, with an output of $i2,944,6<k>; lead, second, with 
an output of 64,282,841 lb.; zinc, fifth, with an output of 88,141,748 
lb.; silver, fifth, with an output of 7,071,768 oz.; copiier, tenth, with 
an output of 6,423,919 pounds. Production of coal reached a total 
of 12,511,481 short tons in 1917. Petroleum production in 1917 fell 
off to 204,000 barrels. There has been great interest in the deposits 
of oil shale in the Green river formation in the western parts of the 
state. Processes for exploitation on a cominerciul scale have not 
yet been put in operation. 

Manufarturet .—From 1900 to 1920 the nninlicr of manufacturing 
estalilishmcnts in Colorado nearly doubled, the number of persons 
engaged more than doubled, and the capital invested increased 22510. 
In 1919 there were 2,631 manufacturing establishments, employing 
44,731 ixjrsons, using capital to the amount of $243,827,000, and 
the value of the products was $275,622,000. Higher prices rather 
than increased production caused most of the increase. In 1914 the 
state ranked tliirty-second in value of manufacturefl products, which 
represented only o,6 % of the value for the Unitctl States. Beet-sugar 
manufacture became the leading factory industry in 1914. There 
were 14 operating plants in 1919, which manufactured sugar valued 
at more titan $37,oot),o<X). Slaughtering and meatpacking prwlucts 
amountetl to more than $41,000,000. Flour and gristmill products 
ranked third in 1914, with u value of $ 7 , 535 . 63 , 3 ; a moderate in¬ 
crease in output in 1919 was accompanied by higlr prices, giving 
that year an unusual value of $2o,o<X),0(K). Butter, cheese, and 
condensed-milk industries became important, their jjroducts being 
estimated at $i2,uoo,o<x> in 1919, 

Education .—In 1919 the illiterates, 10 years of age or over, were 
3,7% of the pop. of the state, altiiuugh the foreign-lxirn whites of 
tho.se ages were il,3%. There were 1,880 school di.strirts in the 
state in 1919, maintaining 3.125 schools and employing alxntt 7.5 <m> 
teachers. Tne schtx)! pop. for the year ending June 30 1918 was 
257,884, and the enrolment in public schools 191,199. Public schixil 
expenditures for the year were $9,892,699. The total amount in¬ 
vested in school property was $15,212,000, an average of $79.08 
per pupil enrolled. Tne state's permanent school fund, derived from 
Federal land grants, amount^ to $4,948,492 in 191H. I'hc income 
of the permanent school fund (about $<xio,ooo) is apportioned among 
the school districts, giving about $2.35 per capita of the school popu¬ 
lation. Sales and leases of .school lands, and royalties on minerals, 
have increased the state school funds, and the unsold lands, to¬ 
gether with coal and other mineral reserves, arc estimated at 
$125,000,000. CepAty and district tax levies, the main source of 
school revenues, $ 11 . 57^.155 in Ipi8. Tlicrc was a pro¬ 

nounced movcmenmfllTSef consolidation of rural schools, ami for 
joint support of ccnfitalizea schopl^,in wjiich two or mure counties arc 
interested. The Legfclature of tgti pwsed a law providing a mini¬ 
mum salary for teachers waded for the several classes of districts. 
Several districts in c ities (notably in Ilcnver, Colorado Springs, and 
Sterling) in 1920 adopted salary schedules which fixed higher 
standards for teachers with advanced ]>rofessional training. Public 
high schools and in.st(jptions of higher education developed from 
1910 to 1920 even more rapidly than elementary schools. F.nrolment 
of students taxed the capacity of secondary schools and colleges, 
requiring increased taxation for current expenditures and Ixmd issues 
for buildings. The enrolment in the secondary schcxils in 1920 was 
24,404; in 1910. 11,495. 

Finances.—The total bonded indebtedness of the state Nov. 20 
1920 was $4,187,300. The general assessment valuation of taxable 
property in 1919 was $1,498,661,128, in 1920 $1,591,.307,396, on 
which'there was a state levy of 3-47 mills, producing $5,200,355 in 
1919 and $5,521,836 in 1920. 


History.—h special session of the Legislatute in i^to sub¬ 
mitted to the voters a constitutional amendment adopting in¬ 
itiative and referendum, which was ratified in Nov. of that year. 
The same special session adopted a primary election law, pro¬ 
viding for direct nominations by the people of candidates for the 
U.S. Senate, Representatives in Congress, and all elective state, 
district, county, ward and precinct officers, as well as members 
of the state Legislature. This Act provided for parly assemblies, 
at which party candidates might be designated to seek nomina¬ 
tions in the primaries, every candidate receiving io% or more 
of the votes of the delegates to the assembly being certified 
by the assembly as a candidate to enter the primaries. It was 
also provided that persons not entering the assembly might 
become candidates for any of the offices above mentioned by 
petition, the number of signers required being 300 for any 
official who is to serve any political district in the state greater 
than a county and 100 for other ofTicials. The expense of can¬ 
didates in such primaries was limited by the Act and severe 
penalties were provided for violations. In j<)ji an Act was 
passed providing for registration of voters for all elections to be 
held in the stale except school elections, and providing severe 
penalties for false registration and other violations of the Act. 
In Nov. 1912 the people approved amendments to the state 
constitution providing for rec.all of elective ofllrials and, in 
certain cases, for the recall of judicial decisions. An Act pro¬ 
posed by initiative was passed at the same time, providing for a 
ballot without party headings. 

The voters adopted in Nov. 1014 an amendment to the state 
constitution prohibiting the sale ami manufacture of intoxic,ating 
liquor, which became effective Jan. i 1916. The Lcgishaliire at 
its regular session in 1017 iietitioned Congress to adopt an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution to prohibit the manufac¬ 
ture and s.3lc of intoxicating liquors in the United Stales, and the 
prohibition amendment to the Fe<leral Constitution was ratified 
by the Colorado Legislature in regular .session Jan. 15 iciii). 

The Legislature in iqiq p.a.s.si;d an Act jiroviding for a budget 
system in making apiiroiiriations and creating a state budget 
and efficiency commissioner. The first budgci-DOipared under 
this Act was presented to the Lcgi.slalurc in I'he Legis¬ 

lature in 1921 pa.ssed amemiments to the conmtotjon, for sub¬ 
mission to the voters, proposing the extension oT the tenure of 
stale and county officers from two to four y^iirs. A proposal 
was submitted to the voters for a convention to revise the state 
constitution, this action being simultaneous with the failure of a 
series of Acts urged by the governor for tlie reform and consolida- 
lion of executive offices and boards. Persistent advocaejj^^the 
governor secured the passage of laws for rccstablishmc)tt.)and 
ciicouragcincnl of a national guard, for a department of^^fety 
with a force of rangers as a state police force, and for a substantial 
appropriation to be available to suppress riots. 

There were a number of serious labour disturbances between 
igio and 1920, some of them marked by violcticc and virtual 
insurrection which had to be put down by the military forces. 
A notable contribution to better relations between capital and 
labour was the industrial representation plan put into effect 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the properties of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. in 1016. Employees, by districts and classified 
groups, elect representatives who have the right to confer with 
executives on all questions affecting wages, conditions of employ¬ 
ment and operation, and general welfare. The success of the 
sy.stem in Colorado has had marked influence on similar large 
industrial organizations elsewhere. 

In iQio the state administration was in the hands of the 
Democratic party, with Joseph H. Shafroth as governor. The 
Democrats again elected a governor in 1912, Elias M. Ammons, a 
result largely due to the split in the Republican party throughout 
the nation. In 1914 George A. Carlson, Republican, was chosen 
governor. He was succeeded by Julius C. Gunter, Democrat, 
elected in 1916 when the leadership of Prea^ant Wilson on inter¬ 
national issues made his party domiofint in the states, largely 
through women’s votes. A reunited Republican party, profiting 
by popular reaction on war issues, elected Oliver H. Sboup as 
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about 42,000 had been drafted. There were in the atate 6vR,i6o 
subacriptions to the Liberty and Victory loans, amounting to 
$144,813,550, which was 24% more than the quota. 

Bibliography. —Wilbur Fiske Stow, History of Color^o (three voU., 
1918); Jerome C. Smiley, Semicentennial UlStOfy of Colorado (1913); 
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COLOURS OF ANIMALS (.tec 6.731).—.Since igio the knowl¬ 
edge of animal coloration has been added to in many directions. 
Broadly speaking, however, the new farts confirm the views 
previously held, which arc only modified in ])oints of detail. 

Cryptic. Colouring.—Aa regards cryjitic coloration, A. H. 
Thayer and his followers have shown that many arrangements 
of colour and pattern which had been previously considered to 
be revealing, arc in truth concealing. A few biologists go so f.ir 
as to express the view that all coloration is concealing and 
explain all cases of the mimicry of one animal by another, as 
due to a common cryptic (syncrypLic) coloration, both animals 
having independently developed the same concealing coloration. 
Apart from mimicry, there are great difliculties in maintaining 
this thesis. The haltits of many brilliantly coloured animals 
clearly prove that they do not seek to hide themselves but rather 
to show off their bright colours. 

Mention may be made of the method of concealment by dis¬ 
ruptive coloration first described by Thayer. This is for the 

E lment of animals likely to be seen tigainst two or more 
ounds. An animal, for instance, coloured green and brown 
_c areas, when viewed against a green background will be 
visible in respect of its brown areas, and as these brown areas 
will not have the shape of the anim.'tl but will be like one of the 
many oddments of nature (stones, leaves, etc.) so the animal will 
be mistaken for.gfc of these. It will be similarly concealed 
against a browaiackground: in this case, only the green areas 
will be noticejb Tn these cases concealment is effected by dis¬ 
rupting the cKallljtoristic outline of the animal. The white areas 
which many anjmals present, are considered to be for disruption 
against the bgokground of the sky, as, for instance, when a 
partially whiR!%ird in a tree is viewed again.st the low horizon. 
Many cxpcrltnental findings and field observations form the basis 
of these conclusions. 

Another use of pattern is to give a blurred or indistinct appe.ar- 
aiice to an outline. It is common to find, along the margin of the 
wings of butterflies and moths, a very small black and white, 
or contrasted, pattern which is visible at short distance; at 
longer range the pattern blen<ls and then the margin has an 
indistinct appearance, causing the insect to fade into its back¬ 
ground. The finely spotted, barred and striped patterns of 
many mammals and birds are similarly effective in concealing 
the outlines at distance the spots cannot be seen. 

The solidity of an animal is concealed by what is now called 
counter-shading, namely, by the darkening of surfaces exposed 
to the light, and the wlii|euing of those in shadow. Large dark 
spots or broad dark stripes on the back, gradually changing to 
small spots and narrow stripes on the under sides, bos the same 
concealing effect and the added advantage of a blurred outline 
when the animal is viewed at a distance. The very remarkable 
striped pattern of the zebra has been considered to be of this 
nature. In some animals not only is their solidity thus concealed, 
but a false solidity or modelling is superimposed. A flat surf.ace 
is often made to appear rough or uneven: this is effected by an 
arrangement of light or dark tones used in a manner precisely 
similar to that by means of which the artist produces the de¬ 
lusion of a solid object on a flat canvas. 
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to beth. sensitive than man; if such prove 

is ^aiUble explanaUon for several dimorphisms 

that insects it is common to find 

brown- ^ ® ‘ndividuala of a species arc green, others are 
Drown, but towards a colour perception slightly less sensitive 
than man’s, these colours will be indistinguishable, and thus 
against either green or brown backgrounds neither the brown 
nor green individual would have the advantage. A common 
defect in man’s colour sense is an inability to distinguish red 
from green; it is possible that such a colour os the red of the 
robin’s breast against green foliage may serve to conceal the 
bird from its enemies. 

When bright colours are used for rcvcalment, as shown by the 
animal’s habits, and by the particular pattern and position which 
the colour occupies, then advantage appears to be taken of the 
fact that red is a very conspicuous colour at high illuminations 
and blue at low illuminations. The brilliant inhabitants of the 
forest present a preponderance of blue, whereas red is more often 
found among tho.se bving in the open. This also applies to 
flowers, the bluebell typifying the colour for woods and the 
poppy for the oficn. 

Exiicriincnts have shown that it is possible to determine, in 
many cases, whether a given pattern is for concealment or re- 
vcalment; for instance, it has already been mentioned that 
concealment may be effected by a pattern which breaks out 
along the animal’s margin and thus tends to conceal its char¬ 
acteristic shape. Conversely, patterns which follow an animal’s 
mtirgin and tend to accentuate its characteristic shape and 
.separate it from its surroundings, make for rovealment. A 
pattern of this kind, commonly seen in butterflies, is a broad 
bliick band following the outer margins of both wings and often 
enclosing a brilliiint yellow or blue central area. Experimental 
evidence of this kind, as well its that derived from a study of an 
animal’s habits, is strongly against the view that all coloration 
Ls for concealment. 

The concealment of cast shadow is commonly brought about 
by the crouching or squatting of either hunted or hunter. Among 
butterflies Marshall has pointed out two methods of avoiding 
cast shadow: Certain species when resting on the ground with 
dosed wings will tilt over the wings, generally away from, some¬ 
times towards the sun, thus reducing and hiding the shadow cast 
upon the ground. Other species will settle on the ground with 
wings spread and orient themselves so that either their head or 
more often their tail is pointed at the sun. Should a bird or 
other enemy come near they at once close the wings over the 
back and then only a line shadow of the wings is cast on the 
ground. 

Scmatic Colouring. —Pas.sing on to the consideration of scmatic 
or signaling coloration, certain advances have been made. 
Feeding experiments have shown that the preyed-upon can 
be arranged in a scries, for any given preyer, from the most to 
the least palatable. The former will be eaten when the preycr’s 
hunger is almost satisfied; the latter, only when the preyer is 
starved. The colours oi this series are then found to be arranged 
from cryptic coloration corresponding to the very palatable, 
to a revealing (warning) coloration for the very unpalatable. 
Further, it has been observed that in many cases, whilst con¬ 
cealment by a cryptic coloration is the usual form of protection, 
nevertheless, a revealing coloration is exhibited to the preyer, 
when concealment has failed. This revealing coloration, such 
as the hind wing of a moth, is as a rule hidden by a cryptically 
coloured fore wing, and is only revealed at the last moment to 
advertise a relative unpalatability. There is also evidence ob¬ 
tained from watching feeding birds, that revealing coloration 
is used for deception in the manner of a conjuring trick. Thus, 
the Leaf butterfly (Kallina) when flying appears blue and yellow, 
but directly it settles with closed wings it becomes like a dead 
leaf: the pursuing liird will continue to look for the blue and 
yellow insect among the dead leaves in which the insect has taken 
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refuge. Many grasshoppers and moths look red and blue when 
flying, but on settling, these bright colours are at once hidden. 

Swynnerton has suggested the substitution of “distinctive 
coloration ” for “ warning coloration the assumption is that 
the preyer will remember the distinctive colours and patterns, 
and associate them with their varying palatability. In support 
of this there is much evidence to show that many animals have a 
good memory in this respect. 

Mimicry .—In view of the fact that insects can he graded in 
respect of their palatability, the distinction between Mullerian 
and Batesian mimicry appears difficult to maintain. A set of 
animals presenting common warning coloration (Mullerian 
mimicry) are never equally unpalatable, and therefore it may 
be said that the relatively palatable of this set arc of the nature 
of Batesian mimics. Although in extreme cases a distinction 
may be drawn, nevertheless intermediate cases occur which it is 
impossible to classify in this way. In the study of mimicry 
many notable advances have been made, chiefly among butter¬ 
flies. Several insects which were thought to he different species, 
or varieties, have lately been shown by breeding-experiments to 
be polymorphic forms: the same species mimicking sometimes 
one species and sometimes another, both forms being bred from 
the same mother. Also it has been shown that, in situations 
where models are scarce, the mimicking species presents tran¬ 
sitions between its various polymorphic forms, and this fact 
is considered to indicate that natural selection is required to 
maintain a mimicry. At one time it was thought that butter¬ 
flies had few enemies, and that therefore their remarkable 
mimicry could bear no relation to natural selection; however, 
evddence that they are eaten by birds to a considerable extent 
has been brought forward by several observers. 

Sexual Coloration .—Secondary sexual coloration still gives 
rise to much speculation. The Darwinian view that it represents 
selection by the female is still held by some observers. Others 
consider that it serves the pun')osc of stimulating the sexual 
Instinct of the female; or that it is related to the different habits 
of the male and female, as, for instance, the incubation of eggs; 
or that it represents a difference in value to the species between 
male and female, making the conspicuous but less valuable male 
more likely to be destroyed by enemies than the inconspicuous 
and valuable female. These various theories are- mentionerl to 
show that no general law to explain these colorations has been 
accepted. Much valuable field work has been done in which many 
new facts as regards sexual displays have been collected. 

Chemistry of Animal Colours .—It has been shown that, in the 
case of the lobster and salmon, the colours which the males 
assume at the breeding-season are due to the laying down of a 
coloured waste product in the scales and shell. This waste 
product is finally got rid of when the scales become worn and the 
shell cost. In the case of the female the waste product is dis¬ 
charged in quite a different manner; it is deposited in the eggs 
and disposed of when they are laid. In certain parts of England 
and Germany, chiefly in the neighbourhood of large towns, many 
species of moths have developed melanotic forms, or these dark 
forms have greatly increased in number. Much work has been 
done in an endeavour to discover the cause of this change, as it 
was at one time thought to be a case of the acquirement of a dark 
coloration for concealment against sooty surroundings, and 
thus to be an example of the rapid action of natural selection. 
Melanism, however, occurs in other districts, distant from large 
towns, more particularly near the sea. Recently evidence has 
been brought forward that this change is due to the particular 
feeding of the caterpilhir; that, in fact, a deposit occurs on the 
leaves near large towMand near the sea, which causes this change. 

Physics of A ninSt 'Coloration .—Several eminent physicists 
have taken an interest in, and attempted to explain on a physical 
basis, thi brilliant metillic and iridescent colours of many insects 
Although a physical explanation of the coloration 
S&jects is available the brilliant colours of these animals 
Ijlamystcry. A recent summary by the late Lord Rayleigh 
Philosophical Transactions may be quoted.—“ These 
Burs are probably structural rather than pigment, but still 


much remains to be effected towards a complete demonstration 
of the origin of these effects. Even if we admit an interference 
character questions arise as to the particular manner and there 
are perhaps possibilities not hitherto contemplated.” 

It has been suggested that fluorescence plays a part, and to 
test this insects have recently been examined in a beam of ultra¬ 
violet light. It was found that the brilliantly coloured ^ecies are 
not fluorescent. A few Lepidoptera were found to be fluorescent 
and this character has been found to be of some service in classi¬ 
fication, as the property appears to be limited to closely allied 
species when it occurs in a group. 
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Longstaff, Butterfly Hunting in Many Lands (1912)1 Marshall, 
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and Controlled Natural Selection (1914); Poulton, Essys on Evolu¬ 
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COLOUR-VISION AND COLOUR-BLINDNESS (see 28.139) — 
Much new work has been done in research on these questions, 
which have become increasingly important in practical life; and 
a restatement is needed (1921) of the accepted views. 

The Physical Basis of Normal Colour-Vision .—White light 
can by means of a prism be split up into its constituent parts 
to form a spectrum which shows a number of colours. The spec¬ 
trum or rainbow consists of a scries of waves of light of different 
refrangibility extending from the red, which arethc largest waves, 
to violet, which are the smallc.st. These waves are similar to those 
of the sea, only infinitely smaller. Similar waves, differing in 
size and not giving rise to a .sensation of light, arc found above 
the violet and below the red. In the visible spectrum we have a 
physical series arranged in consecutive order, each member of the 
scries differing in wave-length. 1“'' 

Special Physiological Facts in the Appearance of the Spectrum.— 
a number of person.s be u.sked to state how many definite colouts 
they sec in the spectrum, very different answers will be obtained. 
The large majority will sav that they see six colours, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet. A few will state thjt there are seven 
colours, indigo being added as a colf)ur, being seen in the region of 
blue-violet. Newton appears to have seen the spectrum in this way. 

The spectrum may be examined in another Wiy, certain portions 
of it being isolated between two sliutters. An eatraordinary fact 
then becomes apparent, viz. that large divisions ^ the siiectrum 
appear monochromatic, as if they had lieen paialja^ith one brush 
of colour, though physically every part of the dlvrailln differs. Most 
normal-sighted persons divide the spectrum infff about iB mono¬ 
chromatic divisions: those with super-normal coloug^rccption, into 
about 25, and those with diminished colour-perception a less num¬ 
ber. For instance, tliosc who see three colours in ^e spectrum 
generally divide it into ten monochromatic divisions These divi¬ 
sions when examined by a normal-sighted person appear quite 
wrong and To contain several colours instead of one. It is obvious 
that a man who sees only ten colours instead of 18 will confuse col¬ 
ours which appear different to the normal-sighted. 

The Anatomical Basis of Vision and Colour-Vision. —It Is upon 
the outer layer of the retina, the membrane lining the back of the 
eye, that the images of external objects arc formed. The outer 
layer of the retina is the layer farthest away from the front of the 
eye, so that light has to pass through all the other layers before it 
reaches the sensitive portion. This sensitive layer consists of two 
elements, which are called respectively, on account of their shape, the 
rorls and cones. A little dip in the centre of the retina, the fovea, is 
the region of most distinct vision. In the fovea only cones are 
present. External to the fovea the rods are arranged in rings round 
the cones, and the proportion of rods to cones increases as portions 
of the retina larther from the fovea are taken, except at the extreme 
periphery where, again, only cones are found. In the outer segment 
of each rod there is a rose-coloured substance, the visual purple, 
which is photochemically -sensitive to light. This visual purple is 
not found in the cones, nut only in the rods. It was for this reason 
that it was not considered to l>e e.ssential to vision, because It- 
was absent from the cones, and only cones are to be found in the 
fovea, the region of most distinct vision. Though the visual purple 
is not jiresent in the cune.s of the fovea, it is found between them, 
four siiecial canals aiding the flow from the periphery to the centre 
of the fovea. When there is no visual purple in the fovea It is blind. 
The rods and cones project Into a thin layer of fluid, which is kept 
in its place by a membrane. 

The visual purple is diffused into this liquid and on being de¬ 
composed by light stimulates the cones, thereby setting up a nerVe 
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impulse, wbkh cauaes the senetion of vision. The movements of 
after-images show that the stimulus in vision is fluid and situated 
outside the cones. The rods are not percipient elements but regulate 
the formation and distribution of the visual purple. 

The decomposition of the visual purple by light stimulates the 
ends of the cones, and a visual impulse is set ^ which is conveyed 
through the optic nerve fibres to the brain. The character of the 
impulse differs according to the wave-length of the light causing it. 
Therefore in the impulse itself we have the physiological basis of the 
sensation of light, and in the quality of the impulse the physiological 
basis of the sensation of colour. The impulse being conveyed along 
the optic nerve to the brain stimulates the visual centre, causing a 
sensation of light, and then, passing on to the colour-perceiving 
centre, causes a sensation of colour. But though impulses vary in 
character according to the wave-length of the light causing them, the 
colour-perceiving centre is not able to discriminate between ad¬ 
jacent impulses, the nerve cells not being sufficiently developed. 

Even with the normal-sighted there is room for much further de¬ 
velopment in the discrimination of colour, but when the develop¬ 
ment is not up to the normal standard or there is a defect in any 
portion of the apparatus diminishing the power of discrimination, 
colour-blindness is the re.sult. 

Eeotutinn of the Cotour-Sense .—There can be no doubt that an 
evolution of the colour sense has taken place. The only point is, 
how, and when, did this occur? It is obvious that in those low forms 
of animal life in which the most rudimentary sense of sight exists 
there can be no sense of colour. The animal which can only perceive 
light and shade, can only discriminate in a rough way between 
varying intensities of the stimulus. It is obvious, therefore, that the. 
sense of light must have been developed first and then the sense of 
colour. '1 he sense of sight must have been first developed for 
those waves which produced their maximum effect upon the sensi¬ 
tive protojilasm. 

The next process of development would be for the protoplasm to 
become sensitive to the waves atmve and below those which first 
caused an effect. In the physical stimulus which produces the 
sensation of light there are two factors to be considered, the length 
of the wave and its amplitude; the greater the amplitude within 
certain limits the greater the intensity of the sensation. 

The wave-length of the physical stimulus is the physical basis of 
the sensation of colour. How did the sensation of colour first arrive? 
Let us suppose that the physiological effect of the physical stimulus 
differed according to the wave-length of the physical stimulus. At 
a certain stage the eye had become sensitive to a fair range of the 
spectral rays, that is to say. evolution had proceeded to the extent 
of making the protoplasm sensitive to rays of light considcral >ly almve 
and Iwlow those which first caused a sensation of light. There was 
then an eye which was sensitive to the greater part of the rays which 
form the visible spectrum. It was, however, an eye which was de¬ 
void of the sense of colour, no matter from what part of the spectrum 
the rays were taken. The only difference appreciated was one of 
intensity. Let us now suppose that a fresh power of discrimination 
was added to the eye and that it became able to discriminate lie- 
tween different wave-lengths of light. What would be the most 
nrobatile commencement of development of the sense of colour? 
Most probably the differentiation of the physical stimuli which were 
physically most different. That is to say, the eye would first dis¬ 
criminate between the rays which arc physically mo.st different in 
the visible spectrum, the red and the violet: that is, presuming that 
the eye had become sensitive to this range. Wc have examples of 
cases of defective light-perception in which there is shortening of the 
red or violet end of the spectrum. 

Let us now work out the evolution of the colour sense on the tis- 
sumption that the rays which are physically most different, namelv 
red and violet, were those which were first differentiated. We 
kn iw that the various rays differ in their effects on substances: the 
red rays arc more powerful in their heating effects, whilst the violet 
are more active actinally, as is well known by the readiness with 
which they act upon a photographic nlate. 

We should now have an individual who would see the spectrum 
nearly all a uniform grey of different degrees of luminosity but with a 
tinge of red at one end and a tinge of violet at the other. There is a 
reat deal of evidence to show that this is how the colour-sense was 
rst developed. For instance, in the degree of colour-blindness just 
preceding total the spectrum is seen in this way. 

It will be noticed in the first evolution of colour that the added 
power of di^rimination is something distinct and separate from 
light-perception. It can be destroyed as by mixing the two colours 
without interfering with the perception of light. Here wc have the 
foundation for the distinction between light and colour-perception, 
the proper recognition of which is so essential in physiological optics. 
As the colour-sense developed it was not necessary that the rays 
should be to far apart before a difference was seen, so the two colours 
red and violet gradually encroached on the grey band until they 
met in the centre of the spectrum. 

We have now a_ series of cases each of which only sees two colours, 
red and violet, with a varying degree of grey hand in the centre of 
the spectrum. We should expect that those who had the smallest 
white region left in the centre of the spectrum would have the best 
colour-perception, liecause they belong to a later stage of evolution. 
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Cases of colour-blindness are found corrcspondinij: to all these 
dcgrcc.>!, from almost total to those bordering on the tnchromic. 

In all the dichromics a mixture of the two colours which they 
perceive, namely red and violet, will form white, and so we have the 
foundation of complementary colours. 

The next stage in the evolution of the colour-sense was when 
a third colour appeared at the third point of physiological difference, 
that is in the centre of the spectrum in the position of the green. 

The colour-sense now assumed a trichromic form, red, green, 
anti violet being seen in the spectrum. 

As green replaced the grey which existed in the spectrum of the 
dichromic we should exjieet that green should be complementary 
to the other two colours combined, and this we find to be the case. 

We have now reached the stage in which three distinct colours 
were seen in the spectrum, namely red, green, and violet, and the 
vision has assumed the trichromic character which must remain. 

When the green was first developed it was a comparatively un¬ 
important colour. As evolution proceeded the power of differentia¬ 
tion affected the regions between the red and the green and the 
violet until a stage was reached in which a fourth colour, yellow, was 
seen at the next point of greatest physiological difference. 

The next step in the process of evolution occurred when the 
rctino-cerehral apparatus was able to differentiate a fresh colour 
lietwcen the green and the violet, namely blue, five definite colours 
being seen in tile spectrum. It will be obvious that in any further 
evolution the intermediate portions will be still further differentiated, 
and so we arrive at those who can sec six and seven colours in the 
spectrum re.spectively. 

It is not necessary to consider the further evolution of the colour- 
sense because it is not known that any [xirson can distinguish more 
than seven definite colours in the spectrum. 

Colour-Blindness. —Colour-blindness is not really a good term 
for the defect so named. Though in certain varieties there is 
actual blindness to colour, in the ordinary varieties colours are 
clearly seen and seen as colours, but there is a lack of power to 
differentiate between them: for instance, reds are confused with 
greens and greens with reds. A colour-blind man picked up a 
red-hot coal, remarking as he did so, “ What funny green thing 
is this? ” The case which first drew general attention to the 
subject of colour-blindness was that of Dalton, the famous chem¬ 
ist. After Dalton had received the scarlet gown of a doctor of 
civil law at Oxford, he actually wore it for several days in happy 
unconsciousness of the effect it produced in the street. When 
he was asked what the bright scarlet gown which he wore re¬ 
sembled, he pointed to some evergreens outside the window and 
said the colours were exactly similar to him. The lining of the 
gown, which was pink, he slated appeared to him sky-blue. 

A soldier in the days when they wore scarlet coats took off 
his coat and ])Ut it on a hedge, and was quite unable to find it 
when he wished to ])Ut it on again, though it was the most con- 
siiicuous object in the landscape to other people. Many colour¬ 
blind golfers find great difficulty in recognizing the red flags on 
the greens at a distance. 

Those who are colour-blind often first discover their defect 
as children by finding great difficulty in picking cherries or straw¬ 
berries, because of the similarity in colour to their leaves. A 
colour-blind man has bought a bright green tie under the im¬ 
pression that he was purchasing a brown one; an artist has 
painted the face of a ])ortrait green and trees red. A colour-blind 
man has written half of a letter in black ink and half in red ink, 
under the imprc.ssion that the whole was written in black ink. 

At first sight it would seem a very easy thing to detect persons 
who make such errors. Though this is true in certain cases it is 
not so in others. In fact, cases have been submitted to experts 
who have failed to detect them after an hour’s examination. 

A musician’s wife informed the writer that she had tested her 
husband again and again and was quite sure that he was not 
colour-blind, and that he was able to see colours as well as she 
could; she was only convinced when she found that he was quite 
unable to read any of the letters on the card test. 

Cases of colour-blindness may be divided into three classes, 
which arc quite separate and distinct from each other though 
one or more may be present in the same person. In the first 
class there is light as well as colour loss. In the second class the 
perception of light is the same as in the normal-sighted, but there 
is a defect in the perception of colour. In the first class certain 
rays are cither not perceived at all or very imperfectly. Both 
these classes arc represented by analogous conditions in the 
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perception of sounds. The first class of the colour-blind is rcpre- 
senlccl by those who are unable to hear very high or very low 
notes. The second class is represented by those who possess 
what is commonly called a defective musical ear. Colour-blind 
individuals belonging to this class can be arranged in a series. 
At one end of this series are the normal sighted, and at the other 
end the totally colour-blind. In the third class of the colour¬ 
blind there is defective perception of colour through the fovea 
or central region of the retina not being normal. 

Alinormalities anil defects of light-perception may be 8ul>- 
divided a.s follows:— 

1. Increase or diminution in the visible range of the spectrum. 

2. Defective sensibility for certain wave-lengths. 

3. Increased sensitiveness for certain wave-lengths. 

4. Variations in the niaxiinum of the luniino-sity curve. 

5. Increase or defects in the power of dark adaptation—fa) Very 
rapid or slow adaptation; (b) very complete or imperfect dark adap¬ 
tation. 

If a number of persons be examined with a bright spectrum as to 
the point when they first .see light where the red commences and 
the (Kiint where violet terminates, it will be found that there arc- 
considerable variations in different eases. 

A very common mistake due to shortening of the red end of the 
spectrum is the confusion of pink and bine. If a person with con¬ 
siderable shortening of the red end of the spectrum is shown a pink 
wiiich is made up of a niixture of red and violet, the red coiisistiiig of 
rays occupying the mi.s,sing portion of the spectrum, only the violet 
is visible to him, anil so the pink appears a violet without a trace of 
red. This pink is tliereforc matrhed witli a violet or blue very imicli 
darker than itself. 

An examination of those lielonging to the second class of the 
colour-blind will show that tliiise wim are only slightly defective 
will declare that there are tmiv five colours in the sjiectrum, orange 
not iicing .seen ns a definite colour. Imt as a yellowisli-rcd. Anotlier 
set will be found who will state that there are only four definite 
colours, red. yellow, green, and violet. 'I'liose wlio are still more 
defective will stale tiuit there are unl.v three colours iu the siicclrum, 
red. green, and violet. These descrilie the spi-ctrnin as red, red- 
green, green, grccn-violot and violet, 'f'hen there are tho.se who 
stale that there are only two colours in the spectrum, red and 
violet, with a neulrul point in the green. This neutral division be¬ 
tween the red and the violet may in extreme eases be so large that 
only till- ends of the spectrum apiiear coloured witli a large grev re¬ 
gion between. Finally there are persons who see no colours in the 
spectrum, liut see it as a colourles.s liand varying iu luminosity in 
its different liarts. It will lie seen therefore that we can classify the 
degrees of colour-perception according to the number of definite 
colours which are seen in the spectrum. 'I'hose wlio see seven 
colours may tie called heptachrnmic, tliosp wim sec six, hcxaclironiic, 
tho.se who see five, pcntaeliromic, those wlio sec four, tetracliromic, 
those wild see tliree, tricliruiuic, tllosc wlio see two, dichroiiiic, anti 
finally the totally colour-blind. 

It might at first be thought that tlii.s classification was artifici.il 
and that some of the classes .saw exactly alike, but further e.xaniina- 
tion will show that this is not the case. Those who see six colours in 
the spci'trum know that there are several varieties of green, but all 
these arc associated by their green character, and arc plainly com¬ 
pound and not simple colours; for instance, in yellow-green it is 
quite obvious that the colour is a mixture of yellow and green, and 
hence the term yellow-green correctly tlescribes it. The trichromic 
designate yellow as red-green and this does not correctly describe 
yellow for the normal-sighted. 

The Tests for Colour-Blindness .—On account of the arrange¬ 
ment of signals by sea and land it is necessary that per.stins em¬ 
ployed in the marine and railway services should be able to 
recognize and distinguish between the standard red, green, and 
white lights, in the requisite conditions. 

It is not only necessary to find out whether a man is able to 
distinguish between the red, green, and white lights, but to 
ascertain as well that he thoroughly understands what is meant 
by colour, and the individual character of red, green and white 
respectively. Too little attention has been paid to this in con¬ 
structing tests for colour-blindness, and those who have had 
much [iractical experience in testing for this defect, arc aware of 
the ignorance which exists among uneducated persons with re¬ 
gard to colours. Many are under the impression that every shade 
of a colour is a fresli colour, and others have the most novel ideas 
with respect to colours. It is necessary that a sailor or engine- 
driver should be able to recognize a red, green, or white light by 
its character of redness, greenness, or whiteness respectively; 
that he has definite ideas of colour and is able to reason with 
respect to them. All persons who are not able, through physical 


defect, to have definite ideas of the standard colours and to be 
able to distinguish between them, must he excluded from the 
marine and railway services. An engine-driver or sailor has to 
name a coloured fight when he sees it, not to match it. He has 
to say to himself, “ This is red fight, therefore there is danger,” 
and this is practically the same as if he made the observation out 
loud. Therefore, from the very commencement we have colour- 
names introduced and it is impossible to exclude them. Making 
a person name a colour is an advantage, because the colour-name 
excludes the element of shade. If, as some persons have said 
in the past, testing by colour-names is useless, then the whole 
series of colour-names is useless. But if I s.ay to a friend, “ That 
tile is red,” and he agrees with me, it is evident that ohe object 
the colour of which is by him classed as red, is also classed ns red 
by me. The ordinary colour-names, red, blue, yellow, and green, 
form excellent bases for classification. The engine-driver is told 
that red is a “ Danger ” signal, green an “ All Right ” signal. 
Tliereforc it is necessary that he should know what is meant by 
these colours. It is on account of there being so many variations 
in hue that such great difficulty has lieen found in constructing 
an adequate test for colour-blindness, as it is the definite colours 
and not the variation of them of which we wish to know the 
number. The coliiur-lilind see a distinct difference in hue, lumi¬ 
nosity and saturation. The normal-sighted could divide the 
green of the spectrum into yellow-green, green and blue-green, 
and would, in the majority of r.iscs, be able to range all greens 
under these three classes. The dichromic colour-blind sec two 
coIouibI only, and name colours as variations of these two differ¬ 
ing in luminosity and saturation; they recognize yellow by its 
sui'erior luminosity and distinguish between red and green by the 
latter appearing of less saturation. 

The test which should be used for the marine and railway 
si'rvices is a lantern in which the requisite conditions are repre¬ 
sented. A lantern of this kind is used hy the Admiralty and the 
Board of 'Trade. It is obvious that a man who tannot distingtjish 
the red, green and while lights in these lanterns will not be able 
to do so in actual practice, and this fact is easily proved by testing 
witli signal lights. 

Another test for colour-blindness, a card test,’ is useful but 
it is not intended for the decisive testing of sailors or railway 
men, though it may be used as a supplementary test. It is for 
use when the lantern is not available, and is probably the simplest 
for demonstrating to the normal-sighted person defeetive colour- 
vision in a subject. The iirinciple involved is the perception of 
difference between two colours presented in a special diagram 
of spots of irregular shape and various tones. On a ground of 
separate spots of one colour a letter is formed in spots of another 
colour. The test consists in discriminating between the colours, 
and hence recognizing the letters. 

This te.st is useful for children as it is of importance that any¬ 
one who is colour-blind should know of it at the earliest time, 
80 that he can avoid occupations in which an accurate colour- 
sense is necessary. 

The wool test is a failure. It is now obsolete, as it allows over 
50% of dangerously colour-blind persons to pass, and it will be 
noticed in certain reports that of those who were rejected by the 
wool test and who appealed, over 50% were found to be normal- 
sighted and had been rejected wrongly. The colour-blind people 
who can pass the wool test see a slight difference between the 
colours, but the smallness of this is shown by the card test. 

Theories of Colour-Vision .—The farts of colour-vision are qilite 
inconsistent with the older theories of colour-vision, and modifica¬ 
tions of the theories made to explain particVlar cases at once give 
ri.se to difficulties in the explanation of othet' facts. All fundamental 
observations should be made with pure spectral light as the use of 
coloured wools, coloured papers and pigments gives rise to results 
which are different and due to the defects of the methods cniploj'ed. 

The trichromatic theory, which assumes that there are three 
fundamental sensations the mixture of which gives rise to all other 
colour-sensations, was based on the farts of colour-mixing. Un¬ 
doubtedly normal colour-vision is trichromatic in the sense of colour- 
mixing; therefore the term trichromatic theory is not a good one 
and has led to much confusion. The three-sensation theory would 

* Published by G. Bell & Sons, London, 1920. 
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be a l>etter term. The threc-scnsation theory is only one explanation 
of the fact that when spectral green and spectral red are mixed 
they make yellow. The explanation that when red and green are 
mixed the resulting impulses cannot be distinguished by the nerve 
cells from those caused by simple yellow is sufiicient. This explana¬ 
tion is supported by the fact that the trichromic see yellow as red- 
green. Tnere is no evidence that the assumptions of the three-sensa¬ 
tion theory are true. Simple yellow cannot be split up into its 
hypothetical red and green constituents. An hour’s dark a<'iapta- 
tion docs not alter the hue of spectral yellow. As blue is supposed 
to be made up chiefly of the green and violet sensations, and yellow 
to be made up chiefly of red and green sensations, the green clement 
should be affected after fatigue with blue, and yellow viewed sub¬ 
sequently should appear red. This is not the rase. The eye m.iy also 
he fatigued with suectral yellow, so that all yellow disap|>ear.s from 
the spectrum without affecting the appearance of a very feeble 
red. It is known that if the intensity of a number of colouretl lights 
be reduced in the same proportion all the colours do not disappear 
at the same moment. If, therefore, spectral yellow were a comjxmnd 
sensation it should change colour on lieing reduced in intensity. If, 
however, .spectral yellow he isolated in the siiertromctcr, and the 
intensity be gradually re.dured by moving the source of light away, 
the yellow becomes whiter and whiter until it becomes colourless, 
hut does not change in hue. 

In cases where a subjective red is seen with an illumination by 
white light, this red is seen with a compound yellow l)ul not with a 
simple spectral yellow. 

When the theory is applied to colour-blindness it is still more 
unsatisfactory and is quite uivable to explain tlic fundaincnUil facts, 
as for in.stauce why the colour-blind should make an increased mono¬ 
chromatic division in the spectrum or why certain colour-blind [wr- 
sons should be able to pass the wool test. Ag.'dn no exphanation i.s 
offered of the fact that simultaneous contrast is increased in the 
colour-blind. One of the be.it known cases of coloiir-tilindness, a 
simple dichromic, was classified by one e-xpert as a case of complete 
red-blindness and by another as a case of complete green-blind ness 1 
The present writer has never examine 1 a single case of cofoiir- 
blindneis which, on a detailed examination with spectral colours, 
could be explained on the three-sensation theory. Tor instance, a 
case of shortening of the red end of the spectrum may Ix; taken in 
which tile red is shortened to XOSo; at XO70 the perception of red 
may be defective to alxiiit half the normal and at X660 it may be 
(juite normal. This can he proved with a colour-mixing apparatus 
with the equation X670-|-5,t5 “X.^Hq. If red Xfifio be substituted for 
red X670 an absolutely nornul match will be made; if red of XCtjit lie 
used, twice as mucli red will be put in the mi.xed colour as with the 
normal, and if red of X6Sio be used a match is quite imi>os.sible in any 
circumstances. Now on the threo-sensation theory a rase of this 
kind may be classed as 'S red-bliiiJ, all the ordinates of Ids red 
sensation curve bein;j supposed to be rediicetl to one-half of the 
normal, but the red in tne shortened portion should according to 
this hypothesis he brought up to the normal by doubling the amount 
of red, whereas it will he found when there is complete shortening that 
any amount of red light from ihc shortened portion may lie added 
without being perceived. In another way it can lie conclusively 
proved that the sliortcning is iioi produced by the diminution of a 
hypothetical red sensation which is stimulated by rays from every 
part of the spectrum. A m.in with shortening of the red end of the 
spectrum will match as identical pink and blue wools, the pink wool 
appearing much lighter to the nonnal-siglited than the lilue one. 
If these two wuolsuc now viewed through a blue-green glass which 
is opaque to the rays occupying tlic slturteiied portion, they will 
appear identical in hue and shade. It shoulil be noted that whilst 
the blue-green glass cuts off the physical red rays it transmits 
numerous rays supposed to stimulate the red sensation. 

When three selected spectral colours, for instance red, green and 
violet, are mixed in suitable proportions a white is made which 
will exactly match the white from which the s[icclrum was formed. 
<Jn the three-sensation theory the two are physiologically identical, 
that is to say, the three hypothetical sensations arc stimulated in 
similar proportions bv the mixture and by the white light, though the 
two are physically different. It is essential to the three-sensation 
theory that after fatigue (say) to red or green the match should 
still reavain, and supporters of the theory stale that no change is 
observed in these circumstances. This, however, is not the case, and 
if a number of normal-sightetl persons view the white equation after 
fatigue with red light, which is supposed to affect only the hypo¬ 
thetical red sensation, the match is no longer correct, and a ven^ 
rtmarlcible fact liecomes apparent, namely, that much more red will 
lie required in the mixed wliite. 

The mixed white appears a bright green to a person whose 
eyes have been fatigued for red, and in order to make a match 
the amount of green has to be reduced to about one-half, so 
that the mixture now appears bright red to a normal-sighted 
tierson with unfatigued eyes. 

_ See F. W. Edridge-Green, The Physiology of Vision (G. Bell & 
Sons, London, 1930), (F, W, K.-G.) 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (lee 6.739).—The work of Columbia 
University during the period 1910-20 was greatly extended. A 
school of journalism was founded in 1912, a school of business 
in 1915, and a school of dentistry in J917. In order to render tlic 
largest possible service to the community, courses in university 
extension were organized for men and women who could give 
only a portion of ihcir time to study, but who desired to pursue 
subjects included in a liberal education. These courses, as sueli, 
did not lead to degrees, but might be offered as credit toward a 
degree under one of the faculties. Under university extension 
there was organized also an institute of arts and sciences which 
conducted series of lectures and recitals of a popular nature, 
as well us a system of courses for home study for persons 
unable to attend classes in the university. These courses also 
did not lead to academie rredit or degrees. In 1920 there were 
in Columbia University in all departniciils 1,150 instructors and 
administrative officers, and in the twelve months ending June 30 
1920, 28,314 .sluderiU were enrolled. Of these, roughly one- 
third were registered in the loiQ summer session; one-third in 
the degree-granting schools and faculties during the academic 
year 1919-20; and onc-lhird in university extension during the 
academic year 1919-20. 

The productii'e emdowment of the university, including the en¬ 
dowments of 7 'carhcrs College, Barnard C ollege, anti the College 
of Pharm.acy, ainountetf in 1920 to $47,txx),000, which, adtied to the 
proix'rty tKcupicd for educ,atiunal purposes, marie a total capital 
luvestiHciit of ^/2,(XXJ,ocxi. To meet the increased costs of criuration, 
the fees in the several schools were raised so that they ranged in 1921 
from $250 to $3.50. 'I'he alumni of the iinii'crsity were given a tlefinitc 
part in the government of the institution by an agreement under 
which six of the 24 trustees were eleeletl on alumni nomination. In 
1912 the corjxirnte title of the university was changed from the 
"Trustees of Columbia College in the ( i't\ of New York ” to the 
" Trustees of Columbia I'niuT.sity in the City of New York." 

The nniver.sity tof)k an netive part in the \\'orld War. Immedi¬ 
ately u|X)!i the stieraiue of diplomatic relations with Germany in 
Feb. 1917, it placed its resourtes, both physical and intellectual, at 
the service of Ihe Governn ent. There were established at the 
university schools for Irainiiig men for lioth the army and the 
navy, including work in radio, photography, (piarterinaster's 
routine, explosives, gas engines, submarine ticterlinn, and the 
Student Army training corps, which prepared men tor the various 
officers' training camps of both armed services. Students, faculty 
and alumni to the number of 4 125 were enlisted in the army and 
navy, ami 2.175 left tlieir ]ire\'ioiisorrupntions and assistetl the Gov- 
ermnciit in siamc one of the eivilian branches. 'I'wo hundred Columliia 
men died in the war. (N. M. B.) 

COLVIN, SIR SIDNEY (1845- ), English man of letters 

(see 6.748). was ki.ighled in 1911, am! retired from his position 
in the British Museum in 1012. In ion he published an edition 
of the l.rllr.rs of K. L. Stevenson and in 1917 John Keats, His 
Life and Poetry. His autobiogr.sphical Memoirs and Places ap¬ 
peared in Nov, 1021. 

COMBES, [JUSTIN LOUIS] fiMILE (1835-1921), French 
statesman (see 6.751). The campaign for the separation of 
Church and Slate was the last big poh'tical aefion in his life. 
While still possessed of great influence over exlreme Radicals, 
M. Combes look but liltle public part in politics after his resigna¬ 
tion of Ihc premiership in 1905. He joined the Briand Ministry 
of Oct. 1015 as one of the five Elder Statesmen, but without 
portfolio. He died May 26 1021. 

COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF, one of the executive depart¬ 
ments of the U. S. Government. It succeeded the earlier De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Labor, by an Act of Congress, 
approved March 4 1913, which .also created a separate and inde¬ 
pendent Department of Labor (sec Labor, Dkpahtment of). 
The Secretary of Commerce is a member of the president’s 
Cabinet but is not in line of succession to the presidency. It 
is his duty to promote the commerce, domestic and foreign, of 
the United States. There is also an assistant secretary and a so¬ 
licitor, the latter acting as legal adviser to the Secretary and 
to the heads of the various bureaus of the department. 

As originally organized there were 9 bureaus, as follows; (i) The 
bureau of the census, charged with the collection of data concerning 
ixipulation, agriculture, manufactures, mining, etc. ; (2) the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, for the colleetioii and diffusion 
of information of use to the manufacturer and exporter; (3) the coast 
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and geodetic survey, for charting coast waters and surveying rivers 
to the head of tidewater or ship navigation and for making deep- 
sea soundings, magnetic observations, etc.; (4) the bureau of fisheries, 
for regulating and conserving fisheries; (5) the iighthoiise service, 
in charge of the aids to navigation on all Li.S. territorj', except 
Panama and the Philippines; (6) the bureau of navigation, having 
general superintendence of the commercial marine and merchant 
seamen, and the enforcement of navigation laws; {7) the steam¬ 
ship inspection service, which inspects steam ves.sels for the pur¬ 
pose of insuring safety at sea, ami issues licences to masters, 
mates, pilots, and engineers of the merchant marine; (8) the bureau 
of standards, fur dolermining all American measurunients: and (9) 
the bureau of corporations. The last-mentioned bureau, on March 
16 1915, was transferred to, and merged with, the Federal Trade 
Commission (see Kederai, Trade Commission). 

Beeause of the importance of manufactures there had long been 
agitation among various commercial organizations of the United 
States for the creation of a governmental department for promoting 
commercial interests; but it was not until 1903 that a bill establish¬ 
ing the Department of Commerce and Labor was jiassed by Con¬ 
gress; it was approved by President Roosevelt Feb. 14. For 
the next ten years the joint interests of labor and capital were 
entrusted to this department. The arrangement provetl unsatis¬ 
factory bccau.se of the freijuent conflict of these interests, and in 
1913 an independent Uepartment of Labor was created, the name 
of the I^partment of Commerce and Labor being changeil to 
Department of Commerce. 

COMMUNISM (sec 6.791).—The term “ communism ” is used 
loosely to cover all forms and theories of social ownership of 
wealth, but has a more specific current meaning to denote the 
type of revolutionary socialism first expounded in The Cosnmu- 
nisl Manifesto oiM^rx a.nd Engels (1847) and to-day held by the 
various communist [larties that exist in most countries and are 
united in the Communist International. Communism is thus 
both an old term and an old theory; but the practice of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia (sec Bolshevism) and the sub¬ 
sequent ]iropaganda of the Communist International have given 
it a significance that is in many ways new. 

It is important to distinguish at the outset the various senses 
iti which “ communism ” is often used, in order to avoid the 
confusiotis that beset the term. The English writer, Sidney Webb, 
has distinguished five senses of communism; - (t) the communism 
of free use, or “ all things in common,” as exemplified on a limited 
scale in public roads and bridges, and as aimed at on a general 
scale in religious or utopian “ communities ” of all ages; (z) 
communism by rationing, or the equal distribution of .some par¬ 
ticular thing or things among the whole population; (3) com¬ 
munism in treatment, or the supply of some jiarticular .service, 
not equally, but according to need, as in the public provision of 
medical care or education; (4) communism in the sense of nation¬ 
alization or municipalization; (5) the communism of The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. To these should possibly be added the 
anarchistic communism of Kro[)otkin and his school, to which 
the name of “ anarchism ” w,as formerly given (sec 1.914). 

It is only the last of the five senses given above (the commu¬ 
nism of The Communist Manifesto) which will be treated here, 
since the other senses either do not cover a specific political 
theory or else are coterminous with Socialism in general. It 
alone has a continuous history and a present significance. 

Ilisturkal Development. —The conditions which gave rise 
to communism began with the industrial revolution. The social 
transformation produced by that event, the emergence of a new 
middle class and its rise to power, and the creation of a growing 
town population of wage-earners in large iinlustry, led to numer¬ 
ous movements of unrest in the early 19th century and to all 
kinds of social theories and questionings. At this time the term 
socialism became applied to various types of theories of a benevo¬ 
lent or coiiperative economic order. These theories, however, 
formulated mainly by individual thinkers in England and France, 
had no direct relation to the movement of the masses. The new 
feature introdwid by communism was its direct correlation 
of social thet^ijrith the struggle of the working class. The 
necessity for i^%,|ras making itself felt in various quarters; but 
its first clear ^|i)>ression was given to the world in what is still 
the classic statement of communism. The Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, written in Nov. 1847. The year 1847 thus 
marks the starting-point of communism as a conscious force. 


The Communist Manifesto.—The Communist Manifesto openi 
with the statement that the history of all hitherto existing human 
society has been the history of successive class struggles, which 
have on each occasion either resulted in the revolutionary trans¬ 
formation of society or in its collapse. From the slave systems of 
ancient civilization to the feudal system of mediaeval society, 
and from that in turn to the rule of capitalism or the bourgeoisie, 
there has been on each occasion a new class rising to power out 
of the conditions of the old society after a violent and revolution¬ 
ary struggle with the preceding class. The rise to power of the 
bourgeoisie is described in rapid outline, its origin from the 
bosom of feudal society, its breaking of the bonds of feudalism 
and monarchy, its revolutionizing of the methods of industry, 
agriculture and communication, its establishment of modem 
industry with its accelerated and concentrated production, 
extended franchise, the national state and the international 
trade, and finally its subjugation of the whole world to its mode 
of production. “ It has achieved greater miracles than the con¬ 
struction of F.gyptiaii pyramids, Roman aqueducts or Gothic 
cathedrals; it has carried out greater movements than the mi¬ 
gration of peoples or the crusades. . . . Although it is scarcely 
a century since it became the dominating class, the bourgeoisie 
has created more powerful and more gigantic forces of produc¬ 
tion than all past generations put together.” 

Yet to-day the bourgeoisie finds itself threatened in its turn 
by the new class of the proletariat or wage-earners which its own 
method of production has created. Like the systems which pre¬ 
ceded it, capitalism has created the forces which, in the commu¬ 
nist view, will lead to its overthrow: the proletariat, evergrowing 
in numbers and in the insistence of its demands, and an anarchi¬ 
cal system of production leading to periodical crises, unemploy¬ 
ment, gluts and overproduction in the midst of famine and misery, 
and (a modem communist would add) in its last phase the fierce 
struggles of imperialism and the havoc of world war. It is 
contended that these contradictions of capitalism* reveal that 
the forces of production have outstripped the existing conditions 
of social organization, and are producing goods faster than society 
can control the use of them under the existing laws of property. 
Social production has been established, but individual appro¬ 
priation of the results still remain. The contradiction receives 
expression in the class struggle of the workers against the capi¬ 
talists. The proletariat, being without property and living in a 
regime of increasing social production, can no longer fight for 
individual ownership, but only for the socially conducted utiliza¬ 
tion of the means of production belonging to the community 
and of the goods produced. Thus capitalism has created in the 

' To explain the " contradictions " of capitalism would demand 
an e«amination of Marxian economic thcorv' for which there is 
here no room. It must suffice to say that Marx saw in the wage 
.system a system by which monopoly in the means of production is 
used to compel those outside the monopoly (the proletariat) to sell 
their l.al>our in return lor BiibsiKtcnce and forego all rights to the 
artu.al value produced. The resulting surplus provides new capital 
for yet more production on the same system, but always with the 
need of finding new markets, since the workers themselves, only re- 
eeiving in wages a portion of the v,alue ])roduccd, can only buy back 
a portion of the value produced; with the result that, while the 
early stages of rapitafism show rapid expansion and develop¬ 
ment, opening up the whole, world and forcing every nation and race 
into the circle of its operation.s, the later stages show increasing crises 
of overproduction and rivalry in markets, tremendous concentration 
of financial power, and, in the last phase, the continually intensify¬ 
ing struggles of imperialism culminating in world war and world 
economic disorganization. In this progress c.ipitalism by its own 
development has completely destroyed the basis of private property 
from which it began. Originating in private property and rompeti- 
tion, it has eaten up the independent small proprietor and replaced 
him by tremendous combines, replaced rompotition by monopoly, 
reduced tlic masses of the population to the position of a proletariat- 
which in a rigime of private property is without private property, 
and finally reached a stage of production whose forces it is no longer 
aide to control, any mure than it can control the proletarian masses 
who now begin to rise against its domination. Thus all is ready for 
its dissolution and for the replacement of its worn-out basis of private 
profierty by the new basis of social ownership in accordance with 
the new mode of production and through the agenry of the new class, 
the proletariat, which has no knowledge of private property. (For 
a dincrciit view of the capitalistic system, see Capitalism.) 
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proletariat a .social class which can only have as its abject the 
abolition of the capitalist system of ownership and its replace¬ 
ment by the proletarian system of common ownership. 

But there is this new feature in the struggle and future victory 
of the proletariat, that, whereas all previous class struggles have 
resulted simply in the rule of a new minority—the rise to power 
of a new separate stratum of society—the victory of the prole¬ 
tariat carries with it the emancipation of the whole of humanity, 
because there is no remaining class below them to be freed. The 
Struggle of the working class is thus the struggle of the humanity 
of the future, and this is the secret of the class basis of all com¬ 
munist thinking. 

It is with this struggle that the communists identify them¬ 
selves, not as any special piirty, but simply as the champions of 
the interests of the working class. They believe that just as each 
succeeding class has won to power only after violent and revolu¬ 
tionary struggle with the preceding class, so the working class 
can never realize its aims save by the violent overthrow of the 
capitalist class and its whole system of power. “ The com¬ 
munists disdain to reveal their aims and intentions. They de¬ 
clare openly that their ends can only be attained by the forcible 
overthrow of every obtaining order of society. Let the ruling 
clas.scs tremble before a communist revolution; the workers have 
nothing to lo.se by it but their chains. They have the world to 
win. Workers of every land, unite! ” 

The Later Period of Marxism. —In The Communist Manifesto 
may thus be traced all the characteristic conceptions of Marx: 
the materialist conception of history (not to be confused with 
either materialism or economic determinism), the doctrine of the 
class struggle, and the theory of the revolutionary transference 
of power to the proletariat. At the same time the analysis of the 
r 61 e of capitalism, wliich was to be worke<l out later with a wealth 
of detail in the pages of Capital (1867), is already briefly indicated, 
and in a rapid forward glance the prospect is presented of a 
transition through the revolutionary rule of the proletariat to 
a classless society. It remained in his liter work to give elabora¬ 
tion and precision to these original conceptions in the light of the 
experience of European history and the working-class struggle for 
the next generation. These writings have particular reference 
to two dominant events, the revolution of 1848 which led in 
Paris to the first distinct attempt of the working class to seize 
power in “ the days of June,” with the consequent coalition of all 
the bourgeois forces into a single ” Party of Order,” and the 
Commune of Paris in 1871 when for the first time the working 
class held power for six weeks. The later developments in Marx’s 
historical and other writings are of especial interest for the new 
light they throw on the practical questions of the communi.st 
attitude to the State and the conception of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (a phrase which did not take shape till after the 
writing of The Communist Manifesto, its first appearance in 
Marx's writings coming in 1850), 

The modern State has already been described in The Com¬ 
munist Manifesto as the “ executive committee for administering 
the affairs of the capitalist class as a whole.” The exiierience 
of the igth-ccntury revolutions appears to have convinced Marx 
that it was idle to expert any fundamental change so long ns the 
apparatus of the existing State was left unaffected. Alike in 
writing of 1848 and of 1871 he .stresses the necessity for destroying 
and shattering the existing machinery of the State. The one 
and only amendment of substance to The Communist Manifesto 
that he makes in his last preface to it before his death, written 
in 1872, is to declare that “ One thing especially was proved by 
the commune, namely, that the working class cannot simply 
lay hold of the ready-made State machinery and wield it for its 
own purposes.” But he demands not merely the destruction of 
the existing State, but its replacement by a new type of State, a 
Workers’ State or the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
transitional organ to carry through the change to communist 
society:—* 

“ Between capitalist society and communist society there lies 
a period of revolutionary transformation from the former to the 
latter. A .stage of political transition corresponds to this period, and 
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the State during this period can be no other than the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat," (Critique of the Gotha Pro¬ 
gramme, 1875.) 

This new State will be based on the workers’ organizations;— 

“Against this new official Government," Marx wrote, in de¬ 
scribing the tactics for communists during a revolution in its first 
stages, " they must set up a revolutionary workers’ government, 
either in the form of local committees, communal councils, or 
workers’ clubs or committees, so that the democratic middle class 
government not only immediately loses its support among the 
working class, but from the commencement finds itself supervised 
and threatened by a juri.sdirtion behind which stands the entire 
mass of the working class." (Address to the League of Communists, 
1850.) 

On the other hand the proletarian State is in its nature tempo¬ 
rary, because, in proportion as it carries out its task of suppressing 
class distinctions it destroys its own class basis, and the State 
as a special organ of class power and coercion gives way to the 
machinery of a homogeneous communist society. It is only in 
this second phase of communism that freedom becomes realizable. 

The First and Second Internationals. —While the main body 
of communist doctrine was thus receiving its completed form, 
the first attempts were being made at giving expression to com¬ 
munism in working-class organization. The First International 
(1864-73) was not a Marxian body; it was a coming together of 
various types of working-class organization and theory; but from 
the first Marx played a leading part in it, he drafted its principal 
declarations, and his ideas became more and more dominant 
within its ranks, until the controversy with the anarchist Bakunin 
led to its break-up. The First International was the battle-ground 
in which Marxism established its supremacy as the social phil¬ 
osophy of the working class. By the time of its demise in 1873 the 
seed of Marxian socialism had been sown in the working-class 
movements of Europe. 

When the movement towards international working-class 
organization was resumed with the formation of the Second 
International in 1889, Marxian socialism was now assumed as 
the natural basis. Henceforward the chss struggle and the 
transference of power to the proletariat were the statutory 
objects of international working-class organization. But mean¬ 
while, beneath this apparently rapid victory of Marxism, a deep 
change in conditions had taken place. The movements that came 
together in the Second International were no longer the scattered 
sections of a handful of pioneers in working-class organization. 
Iley were powerful national organizations of the workers, 
numbering their adherents in millions. Thus the second stage 
had been reached of winning the masses to organization; but the 
work of training in the principles of the revolutionary struggle 
still remained. This was the task begun,butnevcrfuUy achieved, 
by the Second International, as the war revealed. The peaceful 
conditions of the period led to hopes of peaceful progress and a 
gradual transition to socialism without the disastrous necessities 
of catastrophic change. It was not until the World War, with 
the collapse that it brought to the ideals of peaceful progress, 
that communism appeared once more in its full force and with 
all the rcvolutiomary implications with which Marx had left it. 

The War and Bolshevism. —The World War, then, is the start- 
ing-ix)int of modern communism. The war forced to the fore¬ 
front in an acute form the issues and divisions that had been 
latent in the socialist movement. It was no longer possible for 
the great national movements to maintain their dual allegiance, 
at once to the existing national State which they hoped some 
day to control, and to the international class war which they had 
still continued to proclaim in their resolutions. So there came the 
division of forces, the division of majority and minority which 
manifested itself in every belligerent country. The bulk of the 
official parties supported the war, and in consequence found them¬ 
selves involved in closer and closer alliance with the Govern¬ 
ments. Sections in each country, and in some cases (notably 
Italy and Russia) the majority, were in opposition. 

TTiis division, which began as a difference over the issue of war 
and peace, soon developed into a deeper opposition. It was not 
possible for one side to support the war without entering into 
closer and closer relations with the whole administration of the 
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existing Governments; it was not possible for the other side to 
oppose the war without im]>lying a denial of the whole conception 
of the existing national State. As the division developed, its 
revolutionary implication became more and more manifest; 
the Zimmerwaldian organization of anti-war socialists, which had 
been founded as a temporary substitute for the collapsed Inter¬ 
national at a conference at Zimmerwald in Switzerland in ipis, 
gradually evolved from an organ of international peace and 
working-class solidarity into an organ of international revolution 
and working-class struggle. 

It was the Russian revolution that finally brought this new 
division to a head. The Russian revolution forced into the realm 
of actual decision the old controversies of class war or class jicace, 
working-class government or democracy. The jiarty which pro¬ 
claimed its stand on the Marxian principles of class struggle and 
working-class government was the Russian Social Democratic 
party (Majority) or Bolshcviki. (From this title of Bolsheviki, 
meaning “ Majority,” derivetl from their holding the majority 
at the Brussels-London Conference of the Russian Social Demo- ] 
cratic party in 1003, has been formed the word “ Bolshevism 
as a current popt^r expression for communism and a loose 
journalistic term for all forms of extremism and violence.) 
Against the other socialist sections who maintained a coalition 
with the bourgeoisie, the Bolsheviki carried through the second 
revolution of Nov. 1017, and established a new form of govern¬ 
ment based on the Soviets or workers’ councils. With this govern¬ 
ment they proclaimed the inauguration of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and maintained their power against a scries of aUticks 
from without and within. From thenceforward they became the 
natural leaders of the revolutionary working-class movement of 
the world. As the revolution spreiul to other countries, the divi¬ 
sion in the socialist world became more and more complete, and 
in 1019 the Third or Communist International was founded on 
the basis of the revolutionary working-class stnigglc. The old 
Mtirxian term communism was thus revived against the social 
democracy which Marx and Engels had always declared an un¬ 
suitable description for a movement which stood for the sup¬ 
pression both of the State and of democracy, and which the com¬ 
munists regarded as having been a cover for the betrayal of the 
socialist cause. At the Second Congress in 1920 a detailed state¬ 
ment of communist aims, policy and tactics was drawn up; and 
communism finally came into existence as a fully organized 
world force. 

The Modern Communist Outlook.—The First Manife.sto of the 
new Communist International describes the modern communist 
outlook. It secs in the ruin of the World War and the peace that 
succeeded it the fulfilment of the Marxian prediction of the 
catastrophic ilestiny of capitalism. Cajiitalism, it declares, torn 
by its own contradictions, has plunged into the agony of world 
war; but war has brought no solution 10 its problems, just as peace 
has brought no relief. Hardly has the bust w'ar ended before the 
next war is being prepared; imperialist rivalry continues with 
more inten.sity than ever; economic disorganization spreads 
apace. There is no way out save the comiilcte ending of the 
system of imperial capitalism that compels these results, and 
its replacement by the world organization of production on the 
basis of the workers. “ This is the epoch of the decomposition 
and break-up of the worbl capitalist system, which will mean the 
break-up of European culture in general if capitalism with its 
irreconcOablc antagonism is not destroyetl. The war has brought 
the populations of the world face to face with the realities of 
capitalism; what was before the theory and speculation of a few 
has become the bitter experience of millions. “ The contradic¬ 
tions of the capitalist system were converted by the war into 
degrading torments of hunger and cold, disease and savagery 
for all mankind.” They have seen the vanity of the hopes of 
peaceful ])rogrcss in face of the iron onward sweep to destruction 
of the existing system. “ The ratastro]>hc of imi-erialist war has 
vrith one swoop swept away all the gains of experts and of Parlia¬ 
mentary struggles.” Not only the populations of Europe, but 
the colonial populations of .^sia and Africa, have been dragged 
into the vortex, and are now finding their only chance of libera¬ 


tion in the international communist revolution. In the midst of 
this world upheaval there is need of a strong revolutionary power 
that can alone form the coherent force to carry through the neces¬ 
sary change and establish the new system. Reaction solves 
nothing, and half-measures are fatal. “ Only the proletarian 
dictatorship, which recognizes neither inherited privilege nor 
rights of property, can shorten the period of the present crisis, 
and for this purpose will mobilize all materials and forces, in¬ 
troduce the universal duty to labour, establish the regime of in¬ 
dustrial discipline, and in this way heal in the course of a few 
years the open wounds caused by the war and raise humanity to 
undreamt-of heights.” It is the conditions of society that are 
producing chaos and revolution; it is the object of the communi^s 
to end those conditions by giving conscious direction to the 
instinctive forces of revolt, instead of vainly seeking to stem 
them. No error, in fact, could be greater than to suppose that the 
communi.sts are out to “ make ” a revolution in order to impose 
their system upon mankind. “ The Communist parties, far from 
conjuring up civil war artificially, rather seek to shorten its dura¬ 
tion.” In the communist conception the alternative to prole¬ 
tarian ilictatoTship is not peace. It is war and blockade, famine 
and iliscasi-, blind revolts and the break-up of civilization. 

Communism and Dcmocracv .—It is from this point of view 
that the controversy of communism and democracy should be 
approached if the communist position is to be understood. The 
communists do not reject the current conceptions of democracy 
because they believe in the superiority of the few, but because 
they believe that the jihrascs of democracy bear no relation to 
present realities. The divorce between the realities of power and 
the theory in modern democratic states has been noted by observ¬ 
ers of all schools; it is the s]>erial point of the communist to insist 
that this divorce is not due to aciidental and remediable causes, 
but is inherent in the nature of capitalist democracy. Democracy, 
in fact, is held to be unrealizable in capitalist society because of 
the fundamental helplessness of the propertylcss man; the parlia¬ 
mentary forms only serve to veil the reality of the “ bourgeo^ 
dictatorship ” by an appearance of popular consent which is 
rendered unreal by the capitalist control of the social structure; 
and even this veil is cast aside in moments of any stress by the 
open assumption of emergency dictatorial powers. The plea 
that this situation may be remedied by educat ion and propaganda 
is met by the reply that all the large-scale organs of education 
and propaganda are under capitalist control. 

On the other hand communism, while rejecting current democ¬ 
racy differs from syndicalism and other revolutionary jihiloso- 
phies which proclaim the right of the “militant minority” to 
endeavour to change society. The glorification of the minority 
and of the coup d’ttat really belongs to the Blanquist scliool, 
which was always vigorously opposed by Marxism. Marxism 
taught that the liberation of the workers could only be the act 
of the workers themselves, and that aU the communists could do 
was to endeavour to guide the struggle of the workers mto its 
realization in the dictatorship of the proletariat. In this way the 
Bolshcviki did not carry through tlieir revolution of Nov. 1017 
until they had gained the majority in the Soviets and the trade 
unions. Where the communists differ from other believers 111 the 
ultimate victory of the working class is that they do not bebeve 
that victory will be achieved until after a very much more severe 
struggle than is ordinarily contemplated. 'I hey believe that the 
ruling class will use every means, iiobtical, economic and militaiy, 
to defend its privileges, and that the final decision will not be 
reached without open civil war. In support of this they quote ev¬ 
idence to show the readine.ss of the ruling class in many countriM 
to fling constitutional considerations to the winds when their 
privileges are in danger. To mistake dislike of this prospect foir, 
evidence of its improbability they regard as a fatal pohey, and 
they believe it necessary, therefore, to make preparations for the 
event, considering the best guarantee against the chaos of Pro¬ 
longed social disorder (otherwise inevitable in the period ot 
capitalist dissolution) to be the existence of a povrerful revolution¬ 
ary party. It is this aspect of communism which has led t» 
the current distinction between communism and other forms 
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of socialism as a difference of method: but it will be seen that 
this difference of method arises from a far more fundamental 
divergence in outlook and philosophy. The methods of the 
communists are not comprehensible save in relation to the 
whole philosophy of The Communist Manifesto. 

Communist Organization. —From the above considerations 
certain conclusions follow as to the rble and character of the 
communist party in any country. The fully organized com¬ 
munist party, it is staled, is to be the “ advance guard ” of the 
working class, never regarding itself as separate from the working 
class, always working in and through existing working-class 
organizations on the plane of the struggle of the moment, but 
always coordinating and giving conscious direction to the differ¬ 
ent aspects of the working-class struggle with a view to the larger 
ultimate issue. For this puri)osc it must be based on the strictest 
internal discipline, and on severe conditions of membership; 
but this internal strictness of theory and di.sripline must be ac¬ 
companied by an external policy of revolutionary opportunism 
which is in contrast with the usual “ purism ” of the revolution¬ 
ary .sect. This is the explanation of the alternate charges of 
“ doctrinalrism ” and “ opportunism ” which are levelled by 
other socialists against the communist party. This discipline is 
ultimately international in character, because the struggle is 
regarded as international. To the communist the International is 
more than a coming-together of sympathetic parties in a common 
struggle: it is the union of different divisions in a single army, 
each with its own tactical problems, but all with a single ultimate 
<lirecting centre. For this reason an absolute ultimate authority 
is vested in the International Executive, subject to the World 
Congress. This authority <if the International is regarded as of 
particular importance, not only for the immediate stniggle, 
but as the nucleus of future international authority in the World 
Soviet Republic. 

Hihliugrapity .— The classic statements of communism are con¬ 
tained in the writings of Marx and Engels; in particular. The Com- 
munist Manifeito by Marx and Engels (1848); The iSih Brumaire 
(1852); Capital (1867); The Civil Il'dr in Trance (1871) and the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme (1875) liy Marx; and The Origin 
of the Family, Private. Property and the .State, (1884) by Engels. 
The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx by Max Beer (iQiS, English 
translation lysi), gives a valuable .short summary of his theories, 
riie eontroversial hlerature ol Marxism is very extensive, and would 
need a sijecial bibliography. The most important (hx'umcnts of 
modern communism are the writings of i.enin, especially The 
.Stale ami Revolution (1917) and Left Commuiiiini, an Infantile Dis¬ 
order (lyao): the writings of Trotsky, including The Rmsian Kevnlii- 
lion to Brest Litovsk (iyl8); Bukharin's Programme of the World 
Revolution (igjo), and other writings of the Russian leaders; and 
the publications of the Communist International, including the 
Congress Matiijeslors (1919 and 1920J, the Theses and Blatiitcs 
of the Communist Jnternational {1920) and the monthly organ The 
Communist International. Rresentations bv English workers of 
communist theories may be found in K. W. I’ostgate. The Bolshevik 
Theory (1920) and E. and C. I’aul, Creative Revolution (1920). For 
criticisms of communist theories .see Karl Kautsky, The Dietatorship 
of the Proletariat (1919); J, K. Macdoiuild, Parliament and Revotii- 
lion (1919), and Bertrand Russell, The Practiee and Theory of 
Bolshevism (1920). (R. I’. U.) 

COMPASS {see 6.804). I'l view of the large extension of the 
field covered by the term “ contitass ” due to the introduction 
of the “ Gyro Compass ” and its adoption for navigational pur¬ 
poses, it is essential to tlefine exactly what is meant by a word 
which is being very loosely applied to instruments of no practical 
navigational value. 

The compass is an instrument designed to seek a certain 
definite direction in azimuth and to hold this direction perma¬ 
nently. For use in navigation, a compass must satisfy the follow¬ 
ing practical requirements;— 

Magnetic .— When disturbed should return to within 1° of the 
above direction within 2 minutes of time. 

Gyroscopic.—When disturlied or .started should return to within 
I ° of the above direction within 3 hours. 

Magnetic Compass. —The descript ion given in the earlier iirticle 
m.ay be taken as generally applicable to the magnetic corap.ass 
of the present day; a very great extension, however, in the use 
of the “ liquid ” type for nautical purposes has since taken place, 
while for aeronautical u.se the liquid compass is essential. The 
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British Admiralty compass department now occupies the 
“ Compass Observatory ” at Langley, Bucks., and deals with 
compasses of all types both for the Admirally and Air Ministry. 
A comprehensive museum is now attached to the observatory. 

Gyro Compass .—The gyro compass is an instrument in which 
use is made of the rotation of the earth and the properties of a 
rapidly spinning body to indicate some fixed direction relatively 
to the earth. Up to the present the only successful models have 
been definitely North-seeking, and all such compa.sses consist 
essentially of:— 

1. A wheel mounteil so as to be capable of spinning rapidly with¬ 
out vibration about its axis and also free to point that axis in any 
direction. 

2. A gravity control of some description which restricts the tilting 
freedom 0/ the axis of the wheel. 

Modem gyro compasses differ somewhat in the mechanical 
devices by which the degrees of freedom of the axis are obtained 
and in the methods adopted to provide the gravity control; 
but they are all the practical outcome of cxi>erinienls made in 
i 8<;2 by Foucault to demonstrate the rotulion of the earth by 
means of a gyroscope. Edward Sang, of Edinburgh, had described 
in 1836 how this could be done, but he did not actually carry 
out the experiment. Much later, in 1S84, Lord Kelvin exhibited 
a model gyro compa.ss before the British Association. Early in 
the present century the development of submarines called for 
a non-magnetie type of compass, and fortunately the advance 
in electrical and mechanical science made it possible for Dr. 
Anschutz to utilize this pioneer work and evolve the first prac¬ 
tical gyro compass. In this instrument a single gyro was used 
and both the lilting and the azimuthal freedoms were obtaineil 
by attaching to the gyro case a lloal supported in a bath of 
mercury. A full account of this conqtass iinii the elementary 
mathematical theory of it is to be found in Crabtree’s Spinning 
Tops and Gyroscopic Motion. 'I'lie chief objection to this com- 
pttss was Us failure to function correctly if the ship was rolling, 
especially when on a quadrantal course. This intercardinaJ 
rolling error was, for some time, it stumbling-block to further 
]>rogress, but in modern gyro compasses it is almost non-existent. 

Anschutz in 1912 brought out a very different instrument which 
was adopted by the German navy. In tliis model three gyros are 
used in place of the single one of the earlier model, the two extra 
gyros having been introduced to overcome the rolling error. 

About the same time, the Sperry Co. of New York put on the 
market their gyro lompass. The first model was found, on trial, 
to be subject to rolling error and this necessitated an alteration 
in design, a small gyro-pendulum, called the floating ballistic, 
being introduced. 'J'liis compass, in its modified form, was very 
largely used liy the Briti.sh and Allied navies during the war. 

More recent types arc the Brown, Carrie and Twin Sperry. 
The first is an entirely British-made compass and has many 
novel features; in particular, the device used to obtain the azi¬ 
muthal freedom and the gravity control. It is small and light, 
the whole as fitted in the binnacle weighing about 15 pounds. 

Certain very important modifications of the Sperry compass 
were developed liy the Admirally eomiiass dejiartmcnt as a 
result of war experience, especially the mercury control attach¬ 
ment invented by Commander G. B. Harrison, O.B.E., and 
Mr. A. L. Rawlings: this simplifies the construction of the com¬ 
pass, reduces its cost and makes it more efficient, particularly 
in liad weather (fig. 4). 

The most important constants of the Anschutz, Brown and 


Sperry wheels are as follows:— 

Mas-s 
in lb. 

Radius of 
G>Tation 
in inches. 

Rate of 
Spin in 
r. p. m. 

Anschutz. 

6 

1-85 

20,000 

Brown. 

4 i 

1-57 

15,000 

Sperry. 

50 

4*62 

8,600 


Precession .—So far as gyro-compass work is concerned the 
phenomenon of precession may be described in the following 
manner. If a torque is applied to a free gyro in any plane passing 
through the gyro-axis then tlie axis will precess in a plane per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of the torque and also to the plane of the 
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spin; and the sense of the precession is such that it causes the 
plane of the spin to move towards the plane of the torque as if 
to secure agreement of sense after one quarter-turn. 

Tiu Sperry Com^ss. —^The Spwry type being the most universally 
known is used in the following uiacuaaioii as a convenient example to 
illustrate the principles of gyro compasses. It consists essentially of 
a gyro mounted so as to l>e free to spin, free to tilt about a horizimtal 
axis and free to turn in azimuth round a vertical axis. Tlie tilting 
freedom is modified by the addition of a gravity control in the form 
of a bail weight, fastened to the case by a roller connexion at one 
point only. 

For the present it will be a.saumed that this roller connexion is in 
the vertical plane through the gym-axis, so that whenever the 
gyro-axis is tilted the gravity control only produces a torque on the 
gyro in the vertical plane, tin account of the earth's rotation the N. 

end of the gyro-axis will, whenever it is ( of the meridian be 


end of the gyro-axis will, whenever it is | of the meridian be 
tilting I dovmwards ’ ^ control, whenever 

the N. end of the axis is tilted | the horizontal plane it must 

be preccssing | . This precession, however, is relative to space 

and not relative to the earth. 

It follows that such a gyro compass will have, at the equator, a 
resting-position in which the gyro-axis is horizontal and in the 
meridmn. At a place in N. lat. the gyro^axis, in its resting-position, 
will be in the meridian with the N. end tilted up slightly, so that the 
gravity control may provide a torque in the vertical plane sufficient 
to cause the gyro-axis to precess in azimuth at a rate equal to that 
at which the meridian is turning round the vertical. 

With the Sperry constants the tilt re<|uired is about 8' of arc in 

lat. 53°, for this tilt produces a torque of ^ X X ft.-pound- 

als and so a rate precession equal to degrees per 

hour or alxtut 12° per hour. (Mass of bail ■= lo lb.; depth of O. G. 
below tilt axis = 6 in.) 

Further, if the gyro-axis is disturbed from its rc.sting-position it 
will oscillate about that position but will not settle again unless 
there is sufficient friction to damp out the oscillations. Such friction 
must always be reduced to a minimum as it involves a degree of 
uncertainty in the resting-position. 

In order to damp out any oscillations of the gyro-axis the roller 
connexion between the bail weight and the rase is placed slightly to 
the E. of the vertical plane through the gyro-axis. This roller con¬ 
nexion will, in what follows, be referred to as the “ eccentric pivot." 
With this arrangement whenever the N. end of the gyro-axis is 
tilted alxtve the horizontal plane there arc two torques acting on the 
gyro, both proportional to the tilt: 

(a) one in a vertical plane as before, 

ib) the other in a horizontal plane. 

■The second torque is the damping torque and always acts in the 
sense opposing the precession in azimuth due to the first torque, its 
effect on the gyro is always to reduce the tilt whether above or below 
the horizontal plane. By reducing the tilt it Ic.ssens the torque pro¬ 
ducing the azimuth precession and .so diminishes the amplitude ot 
the azimuth movement and consequently damps out the o.Hcillatiuns. 

The angle between the two planes through the gyro-axis which pa^ 
through the slope diameter and the eccentric pivot respectively is 
called the eccentricity of the pivot, and is usually about i°. By in¬ 
creasing this eccentricity the damping can be made heavier, the 
value 7° being enough to give to the Sperry compass a dead-beat 
movement in all latitudes. 

The damping torque causes the compass to settle, in N. latitudes. ‘ 
with the N. end of the gyro-axis tilled up and K. of the meridian. 
This damping error, or latitude error as it is sometimes c;illed, varies 
as the eccentricity of the pivot and the tangent of the latitude. In 
the resting-position the damping torque maintains the slight pre¬ 
cession of the gyro-axis in the vertical plane necessary to keep the 
tilt constant although the axis is not in the meridian. 

The resting-position in any latitude can be adjusted to be horizon¬ 
tal and in the meridian by putting out the horizontal balance of the 
case. Imagine a weight put on the N. side of the case sufficient to 
produce the torque in a vertical plane required to keep the gyro-axis 
precessing at the same rate as the meridian is turning round the 
vertical. Then in the resting-position there would be no tilt and so 
no pressure at the eccentric pivot, no damping torque and no damp¬ 
ing error. That is, the gyro would settle with its axis horizontal and 
in the meridian. This gives v clue to the effect of a change in the 
horizontal balance on th^., jssting-position—making this balance 
N. heavy reduces the upnrtfra tilt of the N. end and causes it to 
settle to the W. of its normal resting-position. 

In a similar way can be seen the effect of a twist in the suspension. 
This merely introduces an extra torque in a horizontal plane and so 
either increases or decreases the damping torque and therefore the 


damping error. Hence the only effect on the resting-position is 
to introduce a change in azimuth in the sense of the twist. 

The preceding remarks refer to a compass in a binnacle fixed rela¬ 
tive to the earth. When the binnacle is mounted in a ship further 
compiications arise. That part of the earth’s rotation which is 
es.sential to the working of a gyro compass is the tilting movement 
of the horizontal plane about a N.-S. line. This tilting movement 
in combination with the gravity control causes the gyro compass 
to be N.-seeking. If the ship, in which the compass is mounted, is 
steaming due N., the curvature of the earth's surface causes a tilting 
movement, sense S.-Z.-N., of the horizontal plane about an E.-W. 
axis; the gyro compass detects this tilting movement and on ac¬ 
count of tnis alone would point its N, end we.st. 'The final result is 
that the gyro-axis points in the direction of the axis ol the resultant 
angular movement. Since the angular velocity of the horizontal 
plane due to the ship’s speed is only a small fraction of that due to 
the earth’s rotation, this direction will be only slightly W. of N. 
Hence for northerly sfjceds the compass has a resting-position which 
is W. of its normal one. This error is called speed error and its value 
in radians is given approximately by the expression 

No rtherly s pee d of ship _ 

Easterly speed of the latitude circle 

For British latitudes it is roughly i° per lo knots. The error for 
southerly courses is E. and for east or west courses it is zero. Thus 
it is clear that every alteration of course will involve a change in the 
re.sting-position of the compass. Take the case of a ship which, when 
steaming N. at 20 knots, alters course to S. The gyro compass, 
suppos^ settled when the ship was on the northerly course, would 
be pointing some 2° W. ol its normal resting-position; at the end of 
the turn the new resting-position will be 2° E. of the normal one 
and so 4° E. of that for the northerly course. But during the turn 
there has been a southerly acceleration, and consequently a tendency 
for the bail weight, acting as a pendulum in the N.-S. plane, to lag 
behind to the north. Hence it exerts a pressure (due to the accelera¬ 
tion) on the case at the eccentric pivot, and so produces two torques 
on the gyro; 

fl) in a vertical plane sense N.-Z.-Sg 

(2) in a horizontal plane sense W.-S.-E. 

The former of these causes the N. end to process E., that is toward 
the new resting-position for the southerly speed. The angular dis¬ 
placement of the gyro-axis thus obtained is railed the ballistic 
deflexion. If the constants ol the compass are so arranged that this 
deflexion is equal to the difference of the two spwd errors, then dur¬ 
ing the turn the gyro-axis will have moved in azimuth exactly to its 
new resting-position. But the ballistic deflexion is independent of 
the latitude, whilst the change of speed error varies with tlic latitude. 
Hence this adjustment can only be made correctly in one particular 
latitude called the standard Intitnde. To obtain this effect the con¬ 
stants of tlie com[>a.ss must ^ adjusted so that its undamped period 
is 85 minutes in the standard latitude. This is the reason why all 
gyro compasses of this type have periods approximating to i j bouts. 

The torque in the horizontal plane produces no such beneficial 
results. It causes an upward precession of the N. end during the 
turn and so increases the tilt. Since the resting-position for the S. 
speed requires the same tilt of the N. end as that for the N. speed, 
tne gyro-axis will begin to wander, after the turn is completed to¬ 
wards the west. This wander, railed the ballistic tilt effect, is always 
opposed in Ben.se to the ballistic deflexion. It also occurs in tne 
Anschutz and Brown compasses because the acceleration causes a 
traniJfcrenre of the oil in the damping mechanism. In order to re¬ 
duce this ballistic tilt effect the eccentricity of the pivot is kept 
small in the Sperry compass. 

The mercury-lxix attachment to the Sperry compass provides a 
means of making the ballistic deflc.sion approximately correct in 
all latitudes, and is noteworthy as being the only practical device 
which so far has overcome this difficulty. I'he gravity control con¬ 
sists of two cast-iron boxes containing mercury and joined together 
by a long U tube which enters each box at the bottom. This is 
essentially a lop-hca\'y form of gravity control and the magnitude 
of the torque exerted bv it depends on the area of the free .surlaces of 
mercury in the boxes. Each box is divided by vertical partitions into 
throe compartments whose areas are as i; 2:3. A valve at the bottom 
of the box, actuated by turning a knob at one bottom corner, en¬ 
ables the area of the free surface—and so the magnitude of the ball 
weight—to be varied in the ratios 3; 4; 5:6. By means of this device 
the bail weight can be so adjusted that the ballistic deflexipn is 
equal to the change of speed error within J° in any navigable latitude. 

Further complications arise due to the rolling and pitching of the 
vessel. A swinging ring oscillates stably in its ow*n plane but unstably 
in a perpendicular plane. This is liecau.se the moments of inertia of 
the ring, about a diameter and about a line through the centre ar 
right angles lo the plane of the ring, are not equal. This inequality 
existed in the original Sperry compass but was removed by the at¬ 
tachment of the compensator weights and frame to the vertical ring. 
In addition, with the ship on an interrardinal course, say N.E., 
and rolling, the compass in the binnacle is subject to an alternating 
acceleration in the N.W.-S.E. vertical plane. The E.-W. com¬ 
ponent of this causes the compa.ss as a whole to swing in the gimbala 
in the plane of the case, and so the eccentric pivot swings E. and W. 
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of its true position relative to tlie vertical through the gyro-axis. 
The N.-S. component causes the bail-weight to exert an alternating 
pressure on the case at the eccentric pivot, first N. then S. These 
two alterations, the E.-W. swing of the pivot and the N.-S. pressure 
at the pivot, keep step, and so a torque of invariable sign in a 
horizontal plane is produced. This causes the gyro-axis to tilt and 
wander and so introduces rolling error. To get rid of this error Sperry 
aimed at eliminating the E.-W. swing of the pivot by making use of 
a small gyro pendulum, called the floating ballistic, to form the 
connexion between the bail weight and the case. This fitting gave 
excellent results except in bad weather; a further modification, ob¬ 
tained by the addition of a frame, canying a lead weight, to the 
stem of the pendulum, in order to raise its centre of gravity and so 
increase its period, produced a great improvement. Even so the 
compass was not quite reliable in really tad weather, and it was 
not until the mercury control was fitted that the intercartlinal rolling 
error was finally overcome. In this device the period of the liquid 
pendulum is so arrangeti that the forced oscillations of the mercuiy 
due to the rolling of the ship are approximately go" out of phase 
with the roll, ami so complete compensation is obtained. 



Mechanical Operation ojf the Compass .—in the Sperry compass a 
follow-up system i.s essential to the correct functioning of the ma.ster 
compass; in other types, such as the Urown and Anschutz, this is 
not the case. The reason for this lies in the different methods of 
suspension, all of whicli must be as nearly free from friction as 
possible, as has been previously stated. 



Fig. 2 .—^Aft view of frame. North view of compass. 


The gyro and case in its vertical ring, known as the sensitive ele¬ 
ment (.see figs. I, 2 and ^), is supported from the top of the phantom 
or follower ring by a wire suspension. The vertical ring is also pro¬ 
vided with upper and lower guide bearings in the phantom. Tne.sy 
bearings do not support aiy of the weight, the whole of whicli is 
taken by the suspension. Suitable trolley contacts (not shown in 


the diagram) are carried on the trolley posts and work over fixed 
contactors situated opposite them on the upper part of the phantom. 
The compass card is fixed to the top of tne phantom ring and the 
rack just below it gears into the azimuth motor which is fixed to the 
frame or spider. The trolley and fixed contactors are suitably con¬ 
nected to the relay of the azimuth motor. 



Fig. 3.—Starboard view of frame. West view of compass. 


This electrical fnllow-up system operates so as always to keep the 
phantom co-pUinar with the vertical ring. If the gyro processes in 
azimuth the trolley wheel is carried ro one side or other of the fixed 
contactor which is insulated in the middle; this operates the azimuth 
motor through the relay and moves the phantom which carries the 
compass card, to follow the gyro. On the other hand, when an al¬ 
teration of course takes place the phantom is at first carried round 
by the ship until the contacts cause the azimuth motor to drive it 
back to its normal position in relation to the vertical ring. 

In addition to the master compa.ss, which is usually placed more 
or less centrally in the ship and near the water line, repeater com¬ 
passes form part of an equipment and may be placed in any con¬ 
venient position. 



They are worked through a transmitter which is operated by a 
pinion working into the phantom rack just under the compass card. 
This pinion forms the head of a camshaft which carries three double- 
fared cams set 60° apart. These cams operate contacts which, using 
a common return, work the repeater motor. The speed and latitude 
dials in conjunction with the cosine ring provide an automatic 
correction for both speed error and damping error, by turning round 
the lubber ring through an angle t^ual to the sum of these errors. 

As seen from the S. side the direction of rotation of the wheel 
is clockwise, but this must be reversed when the mercury control is 
fitted, because this form of gravity control is top-heavy. 

^ferences .—For a detailed description of the whole equipment 
and instructions as to the care and maintenance of the operry 
compass, the Sperry Handbook, and ed. Feb. 1919, gives full in¬ 
formation. This, and a handbook on their Twin Compass, may be 
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obtained from the Si)err>- riyro.seo])e Co., Ltd., 15, Victoria Street,'' 
London, S. W. I., 40, Flatbu.sh Ave,, Urooklyn, N. V., liy whose per¬ 
mission their copyright diaKrams of the Sperry compiLss arc produced 
in this article. Messrs. S. (L Brown, Ltd,, of Victoria Road, North 
•V'ton, have also published a small pamphlet on their comjiass. 
.Several tyjies of jjyro eonipasse.s can be seen in operation at the Ad¬ 
miralty (..ompass Observatory, Langley. (F. C'.-O.) 

COMPAYRE, JULES GABRIEL French cduca- 

tionali.st (sec 6.Sop), <lied March 23 10T3. 

COMPTON, EDWARD (1854-101,S), English actor, was born 
in Londoit Jan. 14 1854. Ho was the son of the actor Henry 
t'ompton (Charles Mackenzie! and was educated at Kensington. 
He married Miss Virginia Bateman, tin actress and a member 
of a well-known theatrical f.imily. He first afifieared at Bristol in 
1H73 and in Ixindon in 1S77. In 18S1 he organized the Compton 
Comedy company, which for over 30 years played Shakespearean 
and old English comedies throughout the country and formed a 
valuable school of training for young actors and actresses. He 
died in London July 16 1918. Among his children were Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie (b. 1883), the well-known novelist, and 
Mi.ss Fay Compton, the actres.s. 

CONNAUGHT, ARTHUR WILLIAM PATRICK ALBERT, Duke 
ov (1850- ), 3rd son of Queen Victoria (see 6.050), went in 

1010 to S. Af. to open the Union Parliament on behalf of King 
Cieorge V. He was appointed in iqri to succeed Earl Crey as 
governor-general of Canada, retiring from this ofl'ice in 1016. 
In Dec. 1020 he went to India as the representative of King i 
George in onier to inaugurate the provincial legislative councils 
of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, arriving at Madras Jan. to 
1921. In various speeches he sounded a note of conciliation with 
Indian progressive feelings, and it was agreed on his return to 
England that valuable help had been given by his utterances 
to the work of self-government in Indiii under the new regime. 

The Duchess of (. onnaught died in London March 14 toi?. 
The Duke’s only son, I’ritiec Arthur of Connaught (b. 1883), 
married in 1913 I’rineess Alexantira, Duchess of I'ife, dtiughterof 
tlie I’rineess Royal, wlio had succeeded in igi2 to her father's 
dukedom by sixteial remainder. Prince Arthur was in :o20 ap¬ 
pointed governor-general of the Union of S. Africa. The Duke 
of Connaught's elder daughter, Princess Margaret (1882), w.as 
married in 1905 to the Crown Prince of .Sweden, and died at 
Stockholm May 1 1920. The younger (hiughter, Priincss Pa¬ 
tricia (b. 1886), married in 1019 the 1 Ion. Alexandef Roltert Maule 
Ramsay, third son of llic 13th Earl of Dalliousic. Princess IV 
tricia of Connaught resigned her royal title on her marriage, 
and elected to be known as Lady Patricia Ramstiy. 

CONNECTICUT (see 6 .(;5i) had in ujso a pop. of 
as compared with 1,114,756 in igio. The increase f(»r the « 1 eca<k* 
was 23-0%, as compared with 14-0% for the whole United Slates, 
and was the highest pcrecnlage of increase for Connecticut of 
any decade up to that lime. In i<joo the pop. per sq. m. was 
i8i*9;iii 1910, 23i*3;in 1920, 286'4. 


The populations and perrentages of increase of the important 
cities during the ycar.s 1910-20 are as followb;— 


Bridgeport 
HrivStol 
Hart ford 
Meriden 
New Britain 
New Haven 
New London 
Nonvalk 
Norwich 
Stamford 
^'orrington 
Waterbury 


>920. 

1910. 

Increase 
Per com. 


102,054 

40-6 

2'>,{j20 

9,572 

116.4 

15ii,O50 

95,915 

39-6 

29 ,ii 42 


9-5 

59.3^6 

45.015 

.35-1 

162,519 

I 53 .<x >5 

21-6 

25,688 

19,695 

3'>-7 

27,700 

(>.954 

299-0 

22,304 

20,367 

9-5 

35.<586 

25.138 

39-<> 

20,623 

15.483 

33-2 

91,410 

73.141 

25-0 


A firiculture. 


In 1900 40-1% of the populaiion was classed as 


rural by the census; in 1910 34*4%, an<l 1920 32*2The farming 
population was actually somewhat smaller than even these figures 
would signify. In 1900 the farms of the state numbered 26,948, in 
1910 26,815 tind in 1920 22,655, a loss of 4,160 in the latter decade. 
During the decade 1900-10, the slate lost 126,293 ac. held in farms, 
or 5 ‘ 5 % of the total area of the ^tate. Moreover, 76,273 ae. of im¬ 
proved land, 7*2% of the total, were allowed to go back to forc-st. 


In spite of this decline, the total value of farm properly increased 
by 40*7% during the decade. In 1910 the average value of land per 
ac. was $33.03; in 1920 it wasi $53.28. The most imjiortant crops 
of the slate arc hay, corn and tobacco. The rapid growth of ilie 
cities has stimulated dai"ying, market gardening and egg raising. 
During the World Wara Farm Bureau was introduced into each of the 
counties of Connecticut. It is one of the most important factors 
in the state, making for belter farming and the solution of the local 
agriculi ural problems. 

Manufuclurcs .—Connecticut is one of the preeminent manu¬ 
facturing state.s. From 191)9 to 1914 the increase in the total of its 
manufactured products was u*3"a. In 1914 this value was $545,471,- 
J17. Connecticut, although the a6ih state in size, was in 19x4 I2lh 
in the V'aluc of its manuiactured goods. The per capita value was 
$454 as compared with $245 for the Utiiicd States. In 1914 the stale 
cont.'iiiied 4,104 manufacturing establislmicnis employing an average 
number of 226,264 wage-earners, and was the 8th among the states 
in numlKir of wage-earners. 'I'lic five most imi)ortant branches of 
manufacturing were the following:— 


Products Atanujnclurvd. 

Brass, Bron/e and copper goods 
l''oimdr>' and machine-shop jiroducts 

C'otton g(KKis. 

Silk goods. 

Firearms and ammunition 


No. P.slahlhh- Value of 
nieuts. Products. 
67 ?fi 9 , 3 . 53 .I »3 

388 67,o(kj,i27 

30 30,808.918 

44 30,591.825 

n 25,657,797 


The outbreak of the World War speedily brought profound 
changes to Connecticut manufaLtitring. Inevitably, large war 
orders of the belligerent nations were placed in C'onnccticut. 
Not only did nuinuions plants grow, but many other factories 
benefited by making acceSvSory parts such as springs for shells, bases 
for machine-guns, etr. A rough measure of the effect of the new 
stimulus is to be found in the building jirojecis of the stale. JHiring 
the years 1913 and 1914, 254 manufacturers constructed 386 build¬ 
ings at a cost of $6,288,230. In 1915 and 1916, 294 manufacturers 
built 627 buildings at a cost of $18,277,825,’ nearly three times the 
amount of the preceding two years. The expansion continued during 
1917 and 1918, when 386 manufaci urers engaged in 738 buihiing 
operations at a cost of $13,837,802, hut in the summer of 3920 il 
came practically to an enil as a result of the post-war dcnre.ssion 
.setting in at that time. In May 1918 Gov. Holcomb slated tnat 8o'!„ 
of Connertiruf manufacturing was “ directly nr in<!irectly engaged 
in producing munitions, rifles, machinc-gims, clothing and other 
articles uscti by the army; and we have at least five plants within 
our borders where ships and power-boats arc being ron.strncted.” 
VVith the signing of the Armistice and the eancelUng of war orders, 
Conncrttciit factories began to reorganize. The readjustment U> a 
peace footing was made easier by the great demand for manu¬ 
factured goods that characterizeef the year 1919. and had been 
practically com))leicd ihrnughout the state when the depression of 
1920-1 brought a considerable .slow'ing up of productive effort. The 
growth of manufacturing, coupled with the increase in the cost of 
living that follow’cd ihn outbreak of the World War, brought labour 
troubles to Connecticut. Uelorc the war the wage-earners of the 
state were not well organized, labour organizaiion.s totalling in 
1912 59,895 members. The bulk of these organizations W’ere among 
the skilled trades and the transportation workers. Factory employees 
were in general not unionized. In 1911 and 1912 the state suffered 
only 48 strikes and in the nc.M tw'o years 45. In 1915 and 1916, the 
years of the great expansion, there w'crc 422 strikes, involving ap¬ 
proximately 68,(XX) enu)loye(‘s. In the next two years there were 183 
strikes involving 33,391 employees. From that time until 1921 
strikes diminished in number until the depression of I92r>-i, when 
bec'aube of wide-spread unemployment they practically ceased. The 
rapid changes in the manufacturing situation from 1918 to 1921 and 
the constant shifting of the wage-earning population made it 
difficult to collect statistics of value regarding the labour organiza¬ 
tions. In 1918, liow’cver, there w’ere 327 labour organizations in the 
state, mostly among the skilled trades anti transportation workers. 
The most imporianr result of the war-iimc lanour disturbances 
was a general increase in wages. The attempt to increase the num¬ 
ber. size and ])OwTr of unions met with but indifferent success. 

(lovcrnmvnL -In 1911-2, the 34th and 35lh, and in 1915-6 the 
36ih, amendments to the Connect lOUt ron.stitution were adopted. The 
first stat(*d the conditions under which the lieutenant-governor was 
lo lake the place of the governor; the second provided that the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly should afljourn not later than the first Wednesday 
alter the first Monday of June; the third allowed the passage by 
the (icneral Assembly of a law to cover payment of mileage to the 
legislators. In 1914 a workmen’s compensation law' w'as passed, 
which applies lo all indu.stries in which five or more persons are 
employed. Comi)ensaiion for total disability is onc-half the em¬ 
ployee's weekly wage.s, rom])eiisation to lx* not less than $5.00 nor 
more than $14.00 j>er week, and in no case to run for more than 520 
weeks; compensation for partial temporary disability not more than 
lialf the weekly w'ages, compensation not to run more than 112 weeks; 
|»ertnancni parti.al diaabilily, at same rates; in case of death, graded 
uenefiis. The law is enforced by Compensation Commissionen^ 
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appeals from whose findin^fs may be made to the superior court 
of t he county. In the physical examinations for the draft during the 
World War, 30-79% of those examined were disqualified for physical 
disability, Connecticut being the seventh highest state in this 
pcrcentape. On investfeation it -was found that many of the dis¬ 
abling disorders were due to preventable conditions in childhood. 
The result was the appointment of a commission to report a pro¬ 
gramme for child welfare. The commission reported in 1921. It 
was found at the same time that 37-21 % of all Connecticut regis¬ 
trants under the draft law were aliens. Only one state had a higher 
percentage. The result of this situation was a vigorous movement 
tor the Americanization of aliens. 

A'dwcation.—beginning July 15 1909, the organization of public 
education changed from the district type to that of town manage¬ 
ment. There were in 1921 less than ten townships in the state that 
had not availed themselves of the law. Under township management 
all schools of the township arc under the dircittion of the town school 
committee. Appropriations for the supixirt of the schools are made 
at a town meeting. The plan has resulted in better and more uniform 
advantages for school children. ConipulHioti w-as made more rigid 
by the enactment providiiij; that after Sept. I 1911 no employment 
certificate of any description could be accepted by any employer 
except such as were issued by the State Hoard of Education. On 
July I 1917 a law went into effect providing that all new ]>ublic- 
school teachers pay annually .S % of their salary into a pcn.sion fund. 
At the end of 3S years (changed to 30 in 1919). the last 15 of which 
must be within the state, nr on reaching the age of 60, the teacher 
might retire and receive the annuity which his or her contributions 
and accrued interest would warrant. To this the state would add 
as a jiensiun a sum eqiial to the annuity. Special provisions were 
made to apply to public-school teachers already in service at the 
time of paa.sage. In 1911 a charter was granted for a woman’s 
college at New London, and in 1914 it was openefl as the Connecticut 
Woman’s College, with Dr. F. II. Sykes as picsident. 

In 1920 the l orixiratioti of Yale University announced the estab¬ 
lishment of a Department of Education in the graduate school, 
designed among other thitiga to train " superintendetits, suiiervisors, 
principals, tlirectors of special activities, research sjiecialists, normal 
and college itistnictors in edttcation anil class-room teachings." For 
further information regarding Yale University, see that heading. 

History—In 11)13 it became known to the public that the 
fmanciaJ condition of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
railway was unsound. The dependence of the [leople of the 
stale on the road wtis made clear by a statement of the road's 
president, Mr. Howard Elliott, that in 1913 the road controlled 
942 of the 1,000 m. of steam railroad in the stiite, and in addition 
was interested in separately operated trolley lines iiggregating 
605 m. out of a total of gii miles. This tleiiendence was aug¬ 
mented by the fart that (to quote Cov. Holcomb) ’’ the se¬ 
curities of this coqKiration arc quite largely owned and held by 
Women and children, in trust funds, and by our insurance com¬ 
panies who purchased them as a safe, conservative inve.stment.” 
The chiinge in the financial affairs of the railway brought its 
stock rapiilly from far above par to mui h below. I he suffering 
caused was genenil ami very consitlerable. Public opinion forced 
a change of management. 

When the United States was finally compelled to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Im[>erial German Government 
(Feb. 3 1917), Gov. Holcomb requested the Legislature (Feb. 6 
1917) to provide for a census of men of military age, the object 
being to determine not only the number of such men but their 
occupations, previous military training, nationality and whether 
or not they were citizens. It was the pioneer military census 
within the United States and served as a model for lho.se of 
other states. I'he Home Guard of t'onneclicut, formed March 0 
1917, rose to 10,000 men. During the summer of 1917 the 26th 
Division was organized from the New England National Guard. 
Of the units in that organization the following came from Con¬ 
necticut: the I St and 2nd Conn. Infantry became part of the 102nd 
Infantry; two batteries of Conn. Field Artillery became part of 
the 103rd Field Artillery; the Conn. Cavalry became part of the 
loist Machine-Gun Battalion; and the ist Conn. Field Hos¬ 
pital and ist New Haven Field Hospital became imrl of the 
loist Sanitary Train. 'The division established its headquarters 
in France at Neufchlteau, Oct. 31 1917. It participated, among 
other actions, in the Aisne-Marne, the St. Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. During the formation of the afilh Division, 
jireparations were being made for the National Army. The ist 
Provisional Training Regiment was organized at Flattsburg, 
—24 
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N. Y., May 15 1917. To this regiment Connecticut sent her 
officer candidates to train for commissions. On Aug. 251917 the 
76th Division was organized at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., its 
officers below the rank of lieutenant-colonel being drawn almost 
entirely from the ist Provisional Training Regiment. The bulk 
of the drafted men from Connecticut went originally to this 
division. In July 1918 the division established headquarters in 
St. Amand-Mont-Rond, France, and became the 3rd Depot 
Division. The number of Connecticut men drafted under the 
Selective Service Act was 34,574; this figure does not include the 
numerous volunteers in the armies of the United States or of 
the Allies. The number who died were 1,305. The amount 
subscribed by Connecticut in the five War Loans was $437,476,- 
103, an amount $137,557,803 above the state’s quota. 

Connecticut failed to ratify either the i8th (Prohibition) 
Amendment or the roth (Woman Suffrage) Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. The governors of Connecticut 
in the years following 1909 were: Frank B. Weeks, 1909-11; 
Simon K. Baldwin, 1911-5; Marcus 11 . Holcomb, 1915-21; 
Everett J. Lake, 1921- 

liibliography. —For recent works on C onnecticut see H. W. Wal- 
dradt. The financial History of Connecticut from i?8g to 1S61, 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Scii-nci-s, March 1912: P. W. 
Kidwell, Rural Economy in New England at the. Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, ibid. April loib; C. M. Douglas. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ihe State of Connecticut, ri-vised and ri-wriltcn by Lewis S. 
Mills, agent of the Conn. State Board of Education (1917); R. I. 
Purcell, Connecticut in Transition (i9tW); C. M. Andrews, The 
Fathers of New England and Colonial Folkways in The. Chronicles of 
America (1919): M. Newcomer, .Separation of Slate and I.ocat 
Revenues in Ihe. United States (a comparative study of eight states, 
including Connecticut) (1917): H. Elliott, CohnecUcut and the 
New IJaven Road (R. H. G.) 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (1856- ), English novelist (see 6,968). 

Later work includes a study of the revolutionary temperament. 
Under Western Eyes (1911); an autobiographical set of Remi¬ 
niscences (1912); three volumes of short stories, ’Fietil Land and 
Sea (1912), Within the Tides (1015) ami The Shadow Line (1917); 
as well us 4 novels. Chance (1914); Victory (1915); The Arrow 
of Gold (1919) and The Rescue (1920). A dramatized version of 
Victory was played at the Globe theatre, London, in 1 920. 

CONRAD VON HStZENDORF, Count (1852- ), Aus¬ 

trian field-marshal, was born at Vienna, and after graduating at 
the military academy of Wiener Ncusladt entered the army 
as lieutenant in a Jiiger regiment. He Was apjioinled to the 
general slalT, and distinguished himself during the fighting in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1S78 and 1881, He continued to be 
employed mainly on the general staff, especially as lecturer on 
tactics in the Kriugsschuic (the highest military academy), 
and he gained the rcjiutation of an authoritative writer on mili¬ 
tary subjects. Among the many people in whom he inspired 
confidence was the heir to the throne, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, by whose influence be was appointed in 1906 to 
succeed Count Beck as irhicf of the general staff. He displayed 
extraordinary activity, concerning himself not only with the work 
of his own office, but with matters of internal, and still more of 
foreign, policy. This brought him into increasingly sharp dis¬ 
accord with the Foreign Minister, Count Achrcnthal. Conrad 
was filled more particularly with the deepest distrust of Italy, 
and, convinced as he was that it would be impossible to avoid a 
struggle for the very existence of the Habsburg Monarchy, he 
wished to precipitate this struggle while the chances were not un¬ 
favourable. The latent o])position between the two men led to 
Conrad’s temporary retirement in 1911. At the end of 1912 he 
was recalled to his post and in 1914 agreed to the military meas¬ 
ures against Serbia which led to the World War. For more than 
two years of the war he was the real leader of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian armies. Though he was not always successful in the un¬ 
equal struggle, the essential credit of the great success at Gorlice 
(1915) must he ascribed to him. To him also arc due a series 
of successful operations, although a decisive victory was denied 
him. In 1917 he assumed the command of the forces operating 
in Tirol, and took part in every engagement until the battle 
of the Piave in the summer of 1918. After this he retired from 
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active service, was raised to the rank of count, created a field- 
marshal, decorated with numerous orders, and appointed com¬ 
mander of the Imperial Guard. Conrad was one of the most pre¬ 
dominant personalities of the fallen monarchy, whose fate he was 
unable to avert. In his active military operations his most dis¬ 
tinguished colleague was Gen. Metzger (b. 1870), who, after 
Conrad’s retirement, took over a high command, distinguishing 
himself on the Italian front and finally in France in cooperation 
with the German armies. (A.—K.) 

CONS, EMMA (1S38-1912), English philanthropist, was bom 
in London March 4 1838. As a young woman she studied art, 
but, owing to an acquaintance with Miss Octavia Hill, became 
interested in social work, and in particular in questions of housing. 
She became best known, however, for her work in connexion 
with Morley College and the Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo 
Road, generally known as the “ Old Vic.” At one time a well- 
known theatre, it had degenerated into a disreputable haunt 
where nothing but the lowest melodramas were played. Miss 
Cons, whose social work in Lambeth had made her well acquainted 
with the diiliculties of providing decent amusement at a cheap 
rate for the people of the neighbourhood, obtained an interest in 
the building about 1880. It was enlarged and improved, the 
sale of drink was forbidden, and miscellaneous programmes of 
music, drama, and lectures were embarked upon. In 1882 the 
wealthy manufacturer and jihilanthropist Samuel Morley 
began to take an interest in the affairs of the Hall, and in 1884 
he joined the executive committee. He contributed a large amount 
of money to the scheme, and his unfailing sympathy and jiractical 
business advice were of the greatest value. His death in 1886 was 
a great blow to the work, but his name has been perpetuated in 
the foundation of the Morley College for working men and women, 
which developed from the lectures given at the “ Old Vic.” Its 
first vice-principal was Miss Caroline Martineau, a friend and 
co-worker of Miss Cons, and the institution now has over a 
thousand members. Mis.s Cons's work bore fruit after some years 
in the excellence of the entertainment provided and the high 
repute which the “ Old Vic ” attained. In 1880 concert per¬ 
formances of grand opera were started, and in 1896 a chorus 
was formed, thus making it possible adequately to present the 
operas. In 1905 symphony concerts were embarked on, and 
continued for several seasons. Miss Cons was' elected to the 
first London County Council (1888),and was chosen an alderman, 
but retired owing to diftirullie.s raised as to the right of women to 
sit. She died at Hover, Kent, July 24 1012. 

Her sister, Ellen Cons (1840-1920), was also closely associ¬ 
ated with many 7>hilanthropic schemes, and was one of the gover¬ 
nors of the “ Old Vic.” She died in London June 25 1920. 

CONSERVATION POLICY.— The name “ Consc'rvation ” has 
been given in the United States to the movement for using and 
safeguarding the natural resources of the country (or indeed 
any country) for the greatest good of the greatest number of 
the inhabitants for the longest time. It is a fundamental mis¬ 
conception to suppose that Conservation means nothing but 
the husbanding of resources. The first principle of Conservation 
is use, but it refuses to recognize needless wa.ste and destruction 
as normal processes in the i)roper development and enjoyment of 
natural wealth. This conception of Conservation as a principle 
to be followed by the American Government was first brought 
into prominence by the Chief Forester of the United States 
during the Roosevelt administration, and was first applied 
to forest protection. 

As with all nations that are both rich and young, a general 
indifference to the protection and preservation of its natural 
resources had marked the history of the United St.atcs. The 
rapid and reckless destruction of the forests was the first cause 
of a change in the attitude of the American people toward natural 
wealth. Effective action toward the protection and preservation 

^ 1020! resources was not taken until long after the early 
ngs, which were heard nearly a century before the Con- 
l^^ion movement was bom. In 1819, more than three score 
before forestry had secured a foothold in America, a 
Rencli naturalist, Andre Franfois Michaux, in his work The 


North America Sylva, spoke thus of the destruction of forests in 
America:— 

“ . . . neither the Federal Government nor the several states 
have reserved forests. An alarming destruction of the trees proper 
for building has been the consequence—an evil which is increaang 
and which will continue to increase with the increase of population. 
The effect is already very sensibly felt in the large cities, where the 
complaint is every year becoming more serious, not only of excessive 
dearucs.s of fuel, but of the scarcity of timber. Even now inferior 
wood is frequently substituted for the White Oak; and the Live Oak, so 
highly cistecnied in ship-building, will soon become extinct upon 
the islands of Georgia." 

Conficrvation, as an American problem, received its first 
recognition in the work of the Inland Waterways Commission. 
On Oct. 3 1907 this commission suggested to President Roosevelt, 
who had created it, the calling of a conference of governors to 
consider the condition of the natural resources of the United 
States. The conference assembled May 13 1908 in the White 
House at Washington. Among those in attendance were the 
President, the Vii e-President, 7 of the 9 memlters of the Cabinet, 
the 9 justices of the Supreme Court, the governors of practically 
all the states and territories (including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico), numerous members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, representatives of 68 national societies, more 
than 50 citizens selected for their s])erial attainments, and the 
members of the Inland Waterways Commission. This was the 
first time the governors of the stales met in conference, and the 
gathering was unique in American history. The conference, 
after deliberating for some days, adopted a declaration containing 
the following passage:— 

“ We agree that further action is advisable to ascertain the 
present condition of our natural resources, and to promote the con¬ 
servation ot the same: and to that end we recommend the appoint¬ 
ment by each State of a commission on the natural resources to co- 
mcrate with each other and with similar commissions of the Federal 
Government." 

In accordance with this recommemialion, the governors of 42 
states promptly aitpointed stiite conservation commissions, 
and less than a month after the conference had closed Presiiient 
Roosevelt appointed a National Conservation Commission, 
divided into four sections dealing respectively with waters, 
forests, lands and minerals. The commission was directed Ifjrthe 
President to investigate ami report to him regarding the condition 
of the natund resources, and to recommend to him measurW for 
conserving them. As the commission had no funds at its dis¬ 
posal, the President directed the heads of departments at Wash¬ 
ington to place their officers and facilities at the service of the 
commission. Thereupon the commission undertook, for the 
first time in the history c)f any nation, to jircpare an inventory of 
the natural resources of the country. 

The rejMirl of the commission was presented to the President 
in Jan. 1909 , and W'as by him transmitted to Congress with a 
sfrecial message concurring in its sliitemcnts and conclusions, 
and recommemiing it to the consideration of Congress and of the 
people generally. After making its report the commission con¬ 
tinued its efforts in cooperation with governmental and extra- 
governmental agencies for the conservation of natural resources, 
in order both to extend its inventory and to determine what 
sficcific laws were needed for the wise and orderly develoj)ment of 
the country’s natural wealth. Unfortunately, this constructive 
work was stopped by the abolition of the commission through a 
law enacted by Congress later in the same year. Meantime 
President Roosevelt had invited the governor-general of Canada, 
the governor of Newfoundland and the President of Mexico to 
ai>])oint commissioners to discuss, with commissioners represent¬ 
ing the United States, the principles of conservation in their 
apidication to the continent of N. America. As a result of this 
movement, the first N. American Conservation Congress was 
held in Washington in 1909. President Roosevelt in Feb. 1909, 
after consulting the (Jueen of the Netherlands, invited the jxiwers 
of the world to meet at The Hague for the jmrpose of considering 
the consvervation of natural resources everywhere. Although a 
majority of the nations accepted this invitation, the project, 
after President Roosevelt’s retirement from the presidency. 
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was allowed to die. During the administration of President Taft 
the struggle for conservation centred in the so-called Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy, (he cause of which was an effort on the part 
of Richard Achilles Ballinger, then Seeretary of the Interior, 
to transfer to private ownership certain valuable coal lands in 
Alaska, and to throw open to private acquisition highly valuable 
water-power sites upon the public lands which had been set a.sidc 
by President Roosevelt. The controversy resulted in the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Ballinger, .and had much to do with the defcjit of 
President Taft in the election of iqi 2. The coal lands and water¬ 
power sites which formed the subject matter of the dispute 
remained in the public h.ands. 

In the effort to secure the use of the natural resources so as 
to promote the greatest good to the grcatc.st number for the 
longest time. President Roosevelt, in support of legislation by 
Congress to that end, withdrew from private entry 148,000,000 
ac. of forest land, 80,000,000 ac. of coal lanfl, 4,700,000 ac. 
of phosphate land, and 1,500,000 ac. containing water-power 
.sites on the public lands. Thus <luring the Roosevelt admiiu.stra- 
tion more than 234,000,000 ac. of land were jireserved, most of 
which will probably be permanent property of the nation. 

Bec.ausc of the abolition of the National Conservation Com¬ 
mission, the movement threatened to be s<'riously hampered by 
the lack of a central body in which could be conjoined for united 
ami effective action the many persons and agencies devoted to 
the movement. Accordingly, the National Conservation A.s- 
.sociation, who.se purpose was to inform and give effect to public 
sentiment, was establi.shed in 1000. In its succcs.sful efforts to 
[irevent the passage of bad laws and to secure the enactment of 
good laws, this .association bec.amc an effective factor in the 
passage by Congre.ss of measures that ciirry out the Roosevelt 
policies of Conservation. The more important of these measures 
are; the Weeks law, to purchase hands for national forests in (he 
WJiitc Mountains and the Appalachian Mountains where there 
was no public land; the Coal and Oil Leasing bills (for the con¬ 
tinental United States, including Alaska) which are securing 
conservation by wise use, without waste and without monopoly, 
of valuable resources still in the public hands; and the Federal 
Water-Power Art, to provide for the development by private 
enteq)rise, under Federal ownership and control, of water-power 
in the public domain and navigable streams. Here again public 
property worth thousands of millions of dollars has been saved 
for the benefit of all the people of the United States. The associa¬ 
tion h.as been especially influential in defeating legi.shation that 
.sought to destroy t he national forests and to permit the diversion 
to i)rivate ownership of natural resources. 

The Conservation movement is probably, among the many 
constructive policies inaugurated by President Roo.sevcit, that 
which will be most influential for good, and for which he will 
be longc.st remembered. ( 0 . P.) 

CONSTANS, JEAN ANTOINE ERNEST (1883-1013), French 
statesman {see 6.g86), resigned from the embassy at Constanti¬ 
nople in May 1909. His success as a diplomat was less marked 
than as a minister. Pre.senting him.self for the Senate (for Avey- 
ron) in 1912 he was defeated. He died April 7 1913. 

CONSTANTINE, King of the Ifellcncs (186S-' ), eldest son 

of George I, of Greece, was born Aug. 2 1868, and succeeded to 
the throne March 18 1913, on the assassination of his father. 
As the first prince of a Greek reigning dynasty born in modern 
times on Greek soil, and reared in the Greek Orthodox f.aith, he 
became from his birth to the Gr(;ck people the embodiment of 
their national aspirations, and was given the name of the last 
Emperor of Constantinople, in the superstitious hope that he 
would fulfli the old prophecy that the Empire of Byzantium 
would W'testored to the Greek nation, when a king named 
ConstaTOne and a queen named Sophia should reign on the 
Greek throne. This strange legend strengthened Constantine’s 
popularity amongst the Greeks, and when in 1889 he married 
Sophia Dorothea of HohenzoUern, daughter of the Emperor 
Frederick of Germany, the coincidence of the name enhanced 
immensely the superstitious belief of the Greeks. He received 
his early education under private tutors at Athens. At the age 
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of 18 he was sent to Berlin for a military education, and served 
in one of the Imperial Guard regiments, attending also a few 
desultory courses at the university of Leipzig. It was during 
his stay in Berlin that he made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, and (very much against his father’s wishes) formed the 
attachment that was destined to exert such an important in¬ 
fluence on his career. 

After returning to Greece he was given various military com¬ 
mands. In 1897 he was sent to Larissa to take command of the 
Greek army in Thes.saly, just before the outbreak of the dis¬ 
astrous war with Turkey. At the close of the war the Crown 
Prince was probably the best-hated man in Greece. The popular 
voice attributed the di.stislers to him and to his father. He still 
retained, however, his nominal post of commander-in-chief. 

It was only in Aug. 1909, when the garrison of Athens sud¬ 
denly revolted and demanded sweeping reforms, including the 
reorganization of the army and navy and the removal of the 
princes from all military commands, that Constantine and his 
brothers, George, Nicholas and Andrew, hastened to resign their 
commissions and to go abroad to escape the open hostility of 
public opinion. From this practical exile the Crown Prince first, 
and his brothers Nicholas and Andrew afterwards, were recalled 
and reinstated in their commands by Venizelos, when the latter 
became the all-powerful head of the Greek Government. His 
bill for the reapiiointmenl of Crown Prince Con.stantine as 
commander-in-chief of the army was bitterly opposed in the 
Greek Chamber by Theotokis, Gounaris, Rallis and other poli¬ 
ticians, who a few years later were to become King Constan¬ 
tine’s chief supporters. The army officers, too, with few excep¬ 
tions, were much opposed to the bill. By a curious irony, it 
was only Venizelos’ determined attitude that saved it from 
rejection. The Greiik succes.ses in the Balkan wars sub.sequently 
enhanced the (irown Prince’s credit, and it was in an atmos¬ 
phere of renewed popu'arity (Venizelos himself helping to 
exploit it) that he succeeded unexjjecledly to the throne on his 
father’s as.Siis.sination. 

King Constantine at once showed his monarchical spirit. He 
took to copying the modes of speech and action of his brother- 
in-law, the German Emperor. He began to speak, in his official 
utterances, of “ My army ” and “ My navy ”; to attend in 
person the swearing-in of the annual recruits and to impress 
upon them the extreme sanctity of their oath of allegiance to 
him. Officers were made to feel that their only hojic of advance¬ 
ment lay in their devotion to the War-lord. And when his 
younge.st daughter was born in 1913, he proclaimed “his” 
army and navy godfathers to the little princess. Such inci¬ 
dents attracted little serious attention at the time. But the 
subsequent course of events showed that the King was intent 
on converting the democratic, ultra-constitutional monarchy, 
which that of Greece had been, into one of a more absolute 
type on the Prussian model. Con.stantine and his defenders 
have indeed vehemently denied the existence of any secret 
understanding between himself and the Kaiser, either before or 
after the outbreak of the World War. Apart, however, from the 
indirect evidence furnished by the priviite telegrams exchanged 
between the royal couple of Greece and the Kaiser in 1916-7, 
which came to light after Constantine’s dethronement, the exist¬ 
ence of a definite understanding between William II. and Con¬ 
stantine to secure Gmek neutrality in an impending European 
war has been expressly attested by Gen. Ludendorff himself in 
his war memoirs. During the first six months of the war Con¬ 
stantine gave no sign, even when Venizelos, before the first 
battle of the Marne, offered the alliance and aid of Greece to the 
Entente Powers. But when in Jan. 1915 the Entente promised 
Greece extensive territory in Asia Minor if she would join in the 
Dardanelles operations, and Venizelos proposed to cooperate, 
Constantine refused to give his sanction. Venizelos at once 
resigned, and at the ensuing parliamentary election a large 
Venizclist majority was returned (June 1915). The King was 
seriously ill at the time, and the Queen and the Government 
flatly refused to allow the appointment of a regent. Thus it 
was a full three months after the election before Venizelos 
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returned to power; during that interval every effort was vainly 
made by Court and Cabinet to seduce the Venizclist deputies 
into joining the “ King's party,” as it was now openly termed. 
When Venizelos finally was reinstated in office Bulgaria was 
preparing to fall upon Serbia in the flank, and Venizelos hastened 
to inform Bulgaria that any attack by her upon Serbia would 
cause the intervention of the Greek army. But Constantine, 
sending for the Bulgarian minister behind Venizelos’ back, 
authorized him to inform his Government confidentially that 
Bulgaria need not fear any intervention on Greece’s part. He 
gave the same assurance through the channel of the German 
Government. Thus Bulgaria proceeded unhesitatingly to order 
a general mobilization (Sept. igis). To this step Venizelos 
at once replied by ordering a general mobilization of the Greek 
army. The King offered no objection to signing the decree, but 
when the next day Venizelos announced in the Greek Chamber 
that Greece would declare war against Bulgaria if she attacked 
Serbia, Constantine immediately sent for him and asked for his 
resignation, informing him that he would never consent to 
attack one of Germany's allies. To Venizelos’ remonstrance 
that after the recent popular verdict the Crown was bound to 
follow the responsible Government’s policy, Constantine replied 
that in questions of foreign policy he did not hold himself bound 
to follow the popular will, as he considered himself “ personally 
responsible to God alone.” Thus, after Venizelos’ fresh resigna¬ 
tion and the formation of a Zaimes Cabinet, the Greco-Serbian 
treaty was repudiated and Serbia was abandoned to her fate. 
As the Venizclist parliamentary majority refused to support the 
new Government a fresh dissolution was decreed, and in the 
new election (Dec. iqis), owing to the Venizclist parly abstain¬ 
ing as a protest against the rc(icated unconstitutional proceed¬ 
ings of the Crown, a new Chamber was elected, composed entirely 
of Constantine’s supporters. At Venizelos’ invitation just before 
his resignation an Anglo-Trench force of over 100,000 men had 
been landed at .Salonika, too late indeed to s;ive Serbia but 
strong enough to entrench itself at Salonika. 

Constantine and his party did not yet dare to commit them¬ 
selves to a policy of open hostility to the Entente, although the 
Greek array, mobilized by \'cnizelos to defend Serbia, re¬ 
mained under arms in Macedonia until July igi6 to ‘‘de¬ 
fend Greek neutrality.” But the Allied army in Macedonia 
was subjected to every sort of petty annoyance and even to 
espionage on the part of the Greek authorities; thus a ('.reek 
lieutenant, who was accused of tapping the Allied military 
telephone wires, was ostentatiously decorated by the King 
within the week. On May 26 iqi6, by direct order of Gen. 
Dousmanes, the King’s chief-of-staff, over the head of the 
resixjnsible Minister of War, h'ort Rupel, which commanded the 
Struma Pass into east Macedonia, was surrendered to the Bul¬ 
garians by pre-arrangement between Constantine and the Ger¬ 
man general staff. 

After Venizelos had seceded from Athens and established 
his “ Provisional Government of National Defence ” at Salonika, 
Constantine’s movements became more and more openly hostile 
to the Entente. Regular communications with the Central 
Empires were kept up through north Eijirus and Albania, and 
the German-Austrian submarines were susjjected of receiving 
valuable assistance from royalist agents in Greece. Finally, 
Constantine’s troops having become a standing menace to the 
Allied army in Macedonia, the Allies demanded tlw surmnder 
of a quantity of arms and ammunition on the part of the Athens 
Government. The Earabros Ministry protested against this 
demand, but the King privately promised the French admiral, 
Dartige du Fournet, to surrender these arms if Athens were 
occupied by an Alhed forj§,Jpf/‘‘ save his face.” When, however, 
on the following day a body of 1,800 Allied blue¬ 

jackets landed at the ia{yi^^,.and marched up to Athens, they 
were allowed to wallj ,jg^j)ositions carefully ambushed, and 
there were set upon royalist troops and thousands of 

reservists specially,.eiiotled and armed for the purpose over¬ 
night. The Allied force drew off at nightfall with heavy losses. 
They would have been annihilated but for the presence at 


Phaleron of a powerful Allied fleet, which late in the day hurled 
a few shells into the royal palace and caused Constantine to 
order a ces.sation of hostilities. 

This act of treachery on Constantine’s part was followed the 
next day by wild scenes of hunting down as rebels and enemies 
of the King the unarmed Venizclist citizens of Athens. But the 
Powers took no immediate steps either to protect their friends 
or to avenge the insult to their own flags. After a whole month 
of deliberation, on Dec. 31, they declared a blockade of Greece 
and demanded the removal of the entire Greek army to the 
Peloponnesus. But no measures were taken against Constan¬ 
tine himself, since apparently there were still quarters within 
the Entente unwilling to believe the worst. It was only on the 
downfall of the Tsar (March 1917) that Great Britain and 
France finally arrived at a decision. On June ii 1917 a power¬ 
ful Anglo-French fleet arrived at the Piraeus, carrying a land 
force of 30,000 men; and M. Jonnart, in the name of the Allies, 
demanded the immediate abdication of Constantine and his 
elde.st son and their departure from Greece. Constantine saw 
that resistance was hopeless and bowed to the inevitable. Con- 
sl.antino (or “ Tino,” as he was commonly called) withdrew to 
Switzerland; there, with the aid of the German propaganda, he 
organized intrigues in Greece among the disaffected. He went 
so far in igiS us to .send his chief aide-de-camp to Germany to 
select two officers of the Greek army corps of Kavalla, then 
interned at Gorlitz, to proceed to Greece on board a German 
submarine, to spy upon the Allied army in Macedonia and to 
organize an armed uprising in their rear. And he openly pro¬ 
claimed urhi ct orhi that he had never renounced his rights to 
the Greek throne and was still the only legitimate sovereign, 
his son Alexander (who had been proclaimed the new king) 
being merely his temporary locum Icnens. Thus it came about 
that upon Alexander’s untimely death and Venizelos’ defeat at 
the polls in Nov. 1920. Const.antine returned in triumph to 
Athens, in defiance of the Allies’ non-recognition of him. He 
was not n-cognized in 1921 by any of the Allied Powers. On 
June II 1021 (still without any form.al recognition from the 
Allies) he left for Smyrna to take command of the Greek army 
in Asia Minor in the renewal of war (England and France stand¬ 
ing aloof) against Turkey. 

CONVOY {sec 7.67*).—The system of convoy adopted by the 
British and American navies in 1917, by which merchant vessels 
sailed in organized groups under naval escort, played an impor¬ 
tant part in the World War. In the following account it should 
be noted that the term is used in the British Admiralty sense to 
signify not only the system but also the merchant ships under 
escort; in the U.S. navy the warships are the escort, the mer¬ 
chant ships the ‘‘ train,” and the whole is the convoy. 

At the beginning of the war the British system of commerce 
protection w’as based on cruiser scluadrons stationed at the focal 
points of trade and in important areas to deal with enemy cruisers 
and raielers. Though it proved suflicient to accomplish the 
destruction of the “ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse ” and the " Cap 
Trafalgar,” the principal cruiser raiders escaped its clutches; 
for the “ Eradcn ” was sunk by the “ Sydney ” escorting a 
convoy at the lime, the ‘‘ Karlsruhe ” was blown up by an 
internal explosion and the ‘‘ Dresden ” was sunk by a squadron 
detached for that purpose. From the first the system had been 
dislocated in every sea by demands for convoy, but by March 
1915 the cruisers had been run to earth, and though raiders such 
as the “ Moewe ” and the ‘‘ Wolf ” reappeared, it was only 
occasionally and one at a time. The .system of convoy was used 
in the case of the first large contingents of Australian and 
Canadian troops. The “ Sydney ” with the “ Melbourne ” and 
the Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Ibuki,” was escorting the Australian 
convoy across the Indian Ocean when she was detachoij to ruriT 
the “ Emden” down at Cocos I. on Nov. 9. The first Canadian 
contingent of 31,200 men which sailed from Quebec on Oct. 3 
1914 in 31 transports was escorted by the cruisers “ Charybdis,” 
" Diana,” ‘‘ Eclip.se ” and “ Talbot,” reenforced, as they 
approached British shores, by the battle cruiser “ Princess' 
Royal ” and the old battleship “ Majestic.” The system was 
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resumed in the Atlantic in 1916 when the “ Moewe ” was out, 
and in the course of that year some 15 convoys of two to three 
transports each sailed from Halifax. But these were special 
escorts intended to protect their convoys from surface craft. 
The adoption of a general convoy system was still outside the 
pale of contemporary naval thought. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of the troop service across Channel was escorted; but this 
was a local service arranged by the admirals at Dover (for 
Folkestone to Boulogne) or Portsmouth (for Southampton to 
Havre). There was a tendency to regard the loss of merchant 
ships with little concern during that period, and a number of 
large ships were even fitted out at great expense to act as dummy 
battleships to be torpedoed by the enemy instead of the vessels 
they tried to counterfeit. The idea of using destroyers to escort 
the ordinary trade would have received short shrift at the Ad¬ 
miralty and in the Grand Fleet, nor was it neces.sary at the time. 

In March and April 19:7, when the British losses in merchant 
shipping assumed alarming proportions, the idea of a convoy 
system came again to the front. Previous ocean convoys had 
been directed against the surface raider; it was the submarine 
that now formed the principal menace. The system was in use 
in the case of what was called the French coal trade, a cross- 
Channel traffic from Portsmouth and Falmouth performed by 
small ships, where it had worked very successfully, and it was 
now suggested to extend it to the ocean routes. The system 
of protection in vogue at the time may be called the patrolled 
route system. There were three main approach routes to the 
British Isles, one N. of Ireland for ships making the Clyde or 
Liverpool by the North Channel (Route C); one S. of Ireland 
for ships making the Bristol Channel and Liverpool by St. 
George’s Channel (Route B); one towards the Scillies for .ships 
making the English Channel (Route A). These were called the 
Tory I., Fastnet (S.W. point of Ireland) and Scillies approaches, 
from the lights sighted by the ships as they made the coast. 
These approaches may be regarded as three great triangles 
gradually narrowing to three apexes at or near the points men¬ 
tioned. They were patrolled with trawlers and a sprinkling of 
destroyers, and when any area was threatened by submarine 
tictivity the routes in it were changed. 

In March 1917, the system was slightly modified. Half a 
dozen difierent routes w<’re siweified in each approach triangle, 
and it was proposed to switch the traffic from one route to the 
other every five days. As the routes in each triangle could lie 
some 150 m. apart in long. 15° W., there was considerable scope 
for dispersion, and the system was in effect a system of protection 
by means of dispersion and routcing. The patrols were a mere 
imetence, for the routes were on an average some 240 m. long, and 
to patrol them in strength with two destroyers and i6 trawlers 
was impracticable. The scheme was in its essence an endeavour 
to circumvent the submarine by routcing and it failed. Its 
advocates could not possibly maintain that it was as efficient as 
an escort system, for all important ships were actually escorted, 
and it must be regarded merely as an attempt to burke the 
significance of the fact that was beginning to assert itself, that 
every ship had to be escorted. 

The idea of general convoy met with strong opposition from 
every side—at the Admiralty, in the Grand Fleet and amongst 
the masters and owners of ships. The Admiralty saw that it 
w'ould involve the creation of a new organization; the Grand 
Fleet saw its destroyers being taken away; very few recognized 
the fact that the battlefleets were now becoming merely comple¬ 
mentary factors in a guerre de course. The policy of the fleet 
being ready at any moment to rush out and join battle still held 
sway. It was a policy resting chiefly on the basis of intelligence 
supplied by wireless directionals, which made it possible to know 
when the German fleet was at sea. It meant that the fleet had 
to be ready at any moment to put to sea in battle array, and in 
these circumstances the commander-in-chief clung tenaciously 
to every one of his destroyers. These may be called the strategi¬ 
cal objections to convoy, but other strong arguments could be 
urged against it. Ships would incur delay in assembling, instead 
ot sailing direct; fast ships would incur further delay by having 
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to reduce their speed to that of the convoy. Convoy meant 
congestion of ports on departure and arrival, and congestion of 
labour due to the simultaneous arrival of a number of ships. 
These objections were as old as the days of Duguay Trouin and 
Jean Bart, but there were other objections of a more modern 
type. The masters would never be able to keep station, and were 
at first much in favour of independent sailings. 

On the other hand strong arguments could be marshalled in 
favour of convoy. Why string out 15 armed trawlers 10 m. 
apart to supply feeble protection on a line 150 m. long, when four 
destroyers attached to a convoy could give it continual and efli- 
cient protection over double the distance? It might appear at 
first that a convoy gave the submarine a massed target, but the 
danger of a|)proaching it was greater, and submarine com¬ 
manders preferred to attack unescorted ships. The real obstacle 
in the way of a convoy system was the difficulty of finding the 
destroyers required for the escort. More than half the modern 
de.stroyers were absorbed by the Grand Fleet and the Harwich 
flotillas. In Feb. 1917 10 were detached from the Grand Fleet 
to Devoni>ort to assist in escorting important ships, and the 
use; of armed trawlers was extended, but the latter were too slow 
and too ill-armed to be of much value. 

The weekly returns issued by the trade division at this time 
conveyed a misleading idea of the situation. They gave the 
number of arrivals and departure of all nationalities, with the 
number of British shi))s of over 1,600 tons lost. The first set of 
figures had little to do with the real issue, for a small Dutch 
coaster making three voyages a week to France would figure 
six times in the arrivals and departures, which ran into several 
thousands, whereas the number of big ships arriving and leaving 
daily was very much less. The situation was much worse than 
it appeared, and the idea of general convoy gained ground. 

In April 1917 the British had 3,534 ships over 1,600 tons, of 
which I,: 25 were required for navtd and military purposes, 
leaving only 2,409 available for civil purposes. There were not 
more thati 15 patrols in each area of approach, and in March and 
April 1917 the number of ships passing through them was about 
300, of which 24 were sunk, at which rate, giving each ship a 
round voyage of two months, practically one-half would have 
been sunk by the end of the year. Again those who argued in 
favour of the patrolled route system were arguing in direct 
op|K)sition to their own policy, for e.scorts were always provided 
for all valuable munition ships and ships of national importance 
carrying Government cargo (some three or four a day in 1917). 
The patrolled route system was thereby acknowledged to be an 
inferior sort of makeshift for shij>s that were not of national 
importance. But in April 1917 it began to be seen that evi:ry 
ship was of national importance, and that a loss of 373 ships a 
month meant that the navy would lose the war before the army 
could win it. The great advantage of the patrolled route system 
was that it gave much less trouble and required very few ships, 
but the same virtues were inherent in no system at all. 

One other argumi'nt was marshalled against the system, 
namely, thatit would be better to use destroyers directly against 
submarines. The rejily was that no likelier spot could be chosen 
for seeking them than in the vicinity of a convoy, and from the 
d.atc convoys commenced to run in M-ay 1917 to the end of the 
war .some 15% of subm.arines sunk were actually sunk in the 
vicinity of or when attacking convoys. The losses of April 
brought the question to an acute stage. The centralization of 
the control of shipping in the Ministry of Shipping facilitated 
the inauguration of a general system of convoy. On April 26 
the director of the anti-submarine division urged its introduc¬ 
tion, and on May 17 1917 a convoy committee was apywinted to 
arrange the details of a specific scheme. The volume of trade 
in the Atlantic daily at that time amounted to about 400 vessels, 
of which 300 were British and 87 neutral. As the area of convoy 
only extended to about long. 20° W., only some 30 vessels had 
to be convoyed daily, and it was decided to start with a convoy 
from the United States and Canada every three days, from 
Gibraltar every four and from Dakar every five days. The in- 
I itiation of the system fell largely to Comm. Reginald G. 
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Henderson, R.N., and its organization and business management 
to Paymastcr-Capt. H. W. Manisty. The first homeward-bound 
Atlantic convoy started on May 24, and by June 1917 convoys 
were being regularly run. 

The system may be considered under two heads: (i) the 
organization at the ports of assembly and at the Admiralty, (2) 
the system of command at sea and the tactical measures of the 
convoy and escort. At the ports of assembly, escorts had to be 
provided to conduct ships from the jxirts of loading and to the 
ports of discharge. The convoy had to be assembled, the maslens 
mustered and given their instructions, and the convoy handed 
over to the commodore. 'I'his work was done by port convoy 
oflicers, who were appointed at home to Lamlash, Devonport, 
Falmouth and Milford Haven and abroad to Sydney (N.S.), 
New York, Halifax, Gibraltar and Dakar. At all ports of any 
size, there were shipping intelligence officers who were now 
merged in the system and issued route instructions to the masters. 
At the British Admiralty the two principal tasks were assembly 
and routcing. 'I’he general management of the system lay with 
the organizing manager of convoys (I’aymaster-Capt. H. W. 
Manisty), who worked in close coiirdination with the shipping 
controller. In the task of routcing he was assisted by naval 
officers and by a large convoy chart which showed continuously 
the latest movements of submarines and convoys. This chart 
was of the greatest value, for it made it possible to alter at once 
the course of a convoy if a submarine was reported in its vicinity, 
a system much more elastic and more exact than altering the 
routes blindly every five days. The three principal ports of 
assembly were I.amlash or Buncrana (Lough Swilly) in the N., 
Queenstown, Milford Haven and Falmouth in the S. F.scorts 
were provided by the admirals commanding the.se areas, and 
orders for convoy were passed to them. An escort generally 
consisted of six to eight destroyers for a convoy of about 25 
ships. A large portion of the work at Queenstown was gradually 
taken over by the U.S. navy, who worked in the closest harmony 
with Vice-Adml. Sir Lewis Bailey, the local commander-in-chief. 
The whole question hinged on the provision of destroyers. In 
Feb. 1917 there, were only 14 destroyers at Devonport and 12 
sloops at Queenstown available for convoy, and it was estimated 
that 81 destroyers or sloops would be required to provide escort 
for homeward-bound convoys, and 44 additional destroyers or 
sloops for outward-bound convoys. It was here that the 
aftermath of Jutland was severely felt. For the Grand Fleet 
still had to be prepared to meet the German fleet again, and 
insisted on a minimum margin of destroyers to enable it to do so. 

The destroyer position in 1017 is shown in the table (A = 
modern new destroyers and flotilla leaders; B»old destroyers). 


small staff of signalmen. He took general charge of the convoy 
until it met the escort, when the commodore then took his 
instructions from the senior officer of the escorts. A considerable 
equipment had to be provided for each convoy, including fog 
buoys, masthead angle tables, .station-keeping instruments, and 
signalling lanterns. A convoy usually consisted of 2,1; to 32 ships. 
They were organized in five or six columns with ships 500 yd. 
and columns 800 yd. apart. The proportion at a later date was 
eight destroyers to a convoy of 22 ships and six to a convoy of 
less than 16. 

The convoy came across by itself and was met by the escort 
on approaching the submarine zone, some 300 m. out at sea, and 
brought in by it. In daylight or in suspected areas or on a 
submarine report the whole convoy zigzagged, an operation 
which consisted in an alteration of one or two points (11° to 22°) 
on each side of the navigator’s course (course of advance) for 
some 10 minutes. These alterations of course were intemled to 
make it more difficult for the enemy to e.stimate the exact course 
of the ship, a necessary factor in adjusting the sights for firing a 
torpedo. Another protective element was the system of camou¬ 
flaging ships, which rendered it more difficult to distinguish the 
fore and aft line of a vessel, a necessary preliminary in estimating 
its course (.rcc Camouft.ac.k ; Naval). 

The first convoys in May 1917 were all homeward-bound to 
Great Britain, but by Aug. outward-bound convoys were run¬ 
ning too. Tbe main designation of convoys was into H. and 0 . 
(homewiird and outward), with subsidiary letters indicating 
the port of departure and a series number for each convoy. 

The principal convoys were as follows:— 



Homeward (H.) 

i )utw.ir(l (O.) 

H.H. 

Hampton Roads 

li.ii. Buncrana 

H.N. 

New York 

O.M. Milford Haven 

H.B. 

“ to Brest 

O.Q. Queenstown 

ll.X. 

" to Liverpool 

O.F. Falmouth 

H.S. 

Sydney (N.S.) and Halifax 

O.D. Devonport 

H.E. 

H.G. 

H.I.D. 

Port Said (Eastern) 

Gibraltar 

Rio de Laneiro, Dak.ar 

O.L. Liverpool 


By the end of Oct. 1917, 00 homeward convoys had come in 
comprising 1,502 steamers with a loss of 10 vessels sunk in 
convoy and 14 after dispersion, giving a total loss of 24 or i'57 
per rent. By the end of Nov., 77 outward convoys had goneout, 
with a lo.ss of 0-57 per cent. 

The time lost by fast ships remained a di.stinct disadvantage 
of the convoy system. In a voyage of 3,200 m. the time lost in 
waiting at ports of ns.sembly (24 hours) and through slow 
travelling (133 hours) amounted to 157 hours or six and a half 
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Jan. 1917 
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Harwich 
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number 
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Destroyers A 
B 

107 

15 

47 ^ 

21 

II 

9 

13 

14 

6 

:: 

— 

9 

29 

8 

June 1917 

A 

I os 


26 





32 



29 

B 


II 

— 





— 



8 

Nov. 1917 

A 

II2 


28 

,52 


9 

37 

3.S 

29 

4 

32 

B 

— 

11 

_ 

10 

12 

8 

4 

— 

— 

.3‘>__ 

8 


Summary:— 

Grand Fleet and Harwich. 

Dower, Wore, Portsmouth. 

. 

It was not OTfififtntly appreciated that the adoption by the 
Germans of «Ki8tegy of the gwerVe de course, would mean their 
abandonment^f'fleet operations on a large scale, and that the 
protection of Allied merchant shipping was now just as important 
as the defeat of the enemy’s fleet. The command of the convoy 
at sea was vested in a “ commodore of convoys,” usually a 
captkin or commander R.N. or R.N.R., who hoisted his broad 
pennant in the largest 8hii> of the convoy and was attended by a 


Jan. 

June 

Nov. 

172 

142 

151 

70 

81 

71 

29 

113 

139 


days, for a steamer of 5,oootons. Thiswasevcntually diminish^ 
by the institution of fast and slow convoys, but on the other 
hand there were certain advantages which tended to compensate 
for the delay. Ships did not have to call anywhere for orders, 
and they were not affected by suspension of traffic, which often 
held up independent sailings. 

The introduction of the convoy system had the effect of 
forcing the German submarines to attack nearer the shore. In 
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the early montha of the year the crosses indicating ships sunk 
had been scattered all over the seas W. and S.W. of Ireland. 
They were now confined to coastal areas, which greatly facili¬ 
tated the work of rescue and salvage. From Sept, to Dec. 1917, 
only sir ships were lost over 50 m. from land, which meant a 
great reduction in casualties, with corresponding increase of 
confidence in convoyed ships. The homeward-bound convoys 
were also given what were called ocean escorts of armoured 
cruisers or armed merchantmen, who accompanied them the 
whole way. By Sept. 1917, Atlantic convoys were in regular 
operation with about 150 vessels coming in and the same 
number going out weekly. The destroyers which took the 
outward-bound convoy out, met the homeward-bound convoy 
and brought it in, though this procedure often led to delays and 
difficulties in bad weather, darkness and fog. The bulk of the 
Atlantic work in European waters was done by British craft. 
Great Britain providing 70% of the destroyers for convoy and 
the United States 27 per cent. _ 


It.b.o. 




|T.e.o. 

1 •M VAMI 

TJD. 
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• T.B.D. 

• % 
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1 

1 

• • 
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1 

1 

• 

1 

T.B.O. 1 

• 

1 

1 

1 T.B.D. 

1000 VAW* 1 

1 

• 

1 

VAiB* ^ 

Convoy of 25 .Ships with 6 Destroyers Escort 


On the E. coast of Great Britain, matters followed a rather 
dilTerent course. A conference had been held at Longhope 
(.Scapa Flow, Orkneys) on April 4 1917, under the vice-adml. 
of the Orkneys and Shetland (Sir Fretlerick Brock), and it had 
been decided to convoy Scandinavian ships, on whom Great 
Britain was dependent for much of its imported wood pulp. 
They came up from Hull to Lerwick, where an escort of two 
destroyers and four to six trawlers took them across. This route 
was much more exposed to attack by surface craft than the 
Atlantic route, for it was oidy .some 350 m. from Horns Kecf, a 
distance which could easily be covered by a fast cruiser in 15 
hours of darkne.ss. Such attacks were the natural counterstrokc 
to a convoy system, and it was one of the principal functions 
of the fleet to screen convoys from them. The first attack of 
this sort took place on Oct. 17 1917, when the “ Brummer ” and 
“ Bremsc,” two fast German cruisers, originally designeil as 
minelayers for the Ru.ssian navy, attacked a Scandinavian 
convoy of 12 ships, and sank the two destroyer escorts, the 
“ Mary Rose ” and “ Strongbow,” and all but three of the 
convoy. A considerable force of light cruisers (comprising 
some 16 vessels) was in the vicinity, but as it was not close to 
the convoy, and the wireless installation of the escorts was 
<!eslroyed by the first salvo, the enemy got away. 

This was a severe blow to the E. coast convoy .system and as a 
remedy it was proposed to provide a stronger covering force 
from the Grand Fleet. This entailed the reduction of convoys 
to three a week, the use of the Tyne instead of Humber as an 
assembly port, and the provision of nine modern destroyers. 
The commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet demurred at the 
provision of destroyers, and at a conference on Dec. 10 1017 it 
was decided to use Methil, a small port on the Fifeshire coast 
of the Firth of Forth, as an assembly port. The decision had 
hardly been reached when two dayslater, on Dec. 12, the convoys 
were again attacked. The German attack was made on this 
occasion by two half toriiedo flotillas (five boats each). The 
third half flotilla went N., and meeting heavy weather made 
Udsire on the Norwegian coast at 7 a.m. on the 13th. Steaming 
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down the coast, the flotilla sighted at 12:30 p.u. a convoy of six 
steamers from Lerwick to Norway, escorted by the destroyers 
“ 1 ‘ellew ” and “ Partridge ” and four armed trawlers. The 
“ Partridge ” received a shot in her main steam pipe, and 
after hitting a German destroyer, V100, with a torpedo which 
did not explode, was sunk. The “ Pellew ” escaped. The 
convoy was sunk, and the half flotilla returned home round the 
Skaw. Two armoured cruisers, the “ Shannon ” and “ Mino¬ 
taur,” were acting as a covering force, but were again too far 
oil, and though they hurried to the spot on receipt of a wireless 
message arrived too late. Here can be seen a di.stinct divergence 
of opinion and method between the conduct of the Atlantic and 
Scandinavian convoys. An escort against surface craft should 
be at least within sight of a convoy, and a covering force against 
an attack in force is of little use if it is not within reinforcing 
distance. At the root of the insufficient protection accorded to 
the Scandinavian convoys was the policy prevailing both at 
Whitehall and at sea that the Grand Fleet must be ready at any 
moment to sail for the Bight and bring the enemy to action. 
This naturally led to convoy work being regarded as an entirely 
subsidiary task. In April iqi8, the German admiral Scheer 
made a bold sortie in force against the convoy. The whole fleet 
put to sea on April 23 for the Norwegian coa.st. In front was 
Adml. von Hipper with the battle cruisers of the first scouting 
division, and Scheer followed with the battlefleet. The time 
was ill-chosen. One convoy of 34 ships was just entering the 
Forth and another of 47 ships leaving it, while the British 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron and 7th Light Cruiser Squadron were 
at sea covering them. This was not the only misfortune for the 
Germans. The “ Moltke ” at 8 A.M., about 40 m. S.W. of 
Stavanger, met with a serious accident and had to be towed home, 
being torpedoed by E42 on her way back. This was the last 
sortie of the German fleet, and it is interesting to note that it 
was directed against the convoy system. It led on the British 
side to the convoy route being shifted to the northward, so as to 
remove it farther from the source of attack and increase the 
chance of striking a counter-blow. 

The possibility of an attack by surface raiilcrs in the Atlantic 
had not been lost sight of. The commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Fleet was kept informed of the approximate position of 
convoys so as to be in a position to appreciate the situation at 
once if a raider got out. In Dec. 1017 the two armoured cruksers 
H.M.S. “ Leviathan ” and "King .Mfred ” were attached to 
convoys, and in iqi8 a U.S. pre-dmadnought battle.ship was 
added. The possibility of an attack by battle cruisers was met 
by a U.S. dreadnought force being stationed at Bere Haven in 
Sept. 1918 to be available to meet convoys coming in, and in 
Oct. 1918 it actu.ally put to sea for this purpo.se. Convoy was 
gradually extended to other routes, and by the end of the war 
the grand total of ships convoyed reached 88,000, with a lo.ss of 
436 ships or approximately 0-5 per cent. 

The Mediterranean had always been a difficult area, and the 
institution of convoys in that sea followed a somewhat different 
course. Operations in that sea were greatly influenced by the 
fact that the Mediterranean out.side the Adriatic was under 
French naval control, and the French commander-in-chief, 
Vice-.^dml. Gauchet, would have assumed command in the 
event of the Austrian fleet breaking out. However, with the con¬ 
sent of the French and Italian naval authorities, a British 
commander-in-chief, Vice-Adml. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe, 
was appointed in Aug. 1917 with the special charge of arrange¬ 
ments for the protection of trade and anti-submarine operations. 
The divided control, and the different patrol areas under differ¬ 
ent nationalities, did not make for efficiency, but the general 
arrangements were settled by a conference of Allied officers at 
Malta {Commission dc Maltc), with delegates from France, Italy 
and Japan. In the Mediterranean, as at home, the question 
hinged on destroyers. The Italians preferred to retain their 
destroyer forces in the Adriatic and on their own coastal routes, 
just as the British commander-in-chief wanted to retain them 
with the Grand Fleet. Of the British destroyers available 
(about 36), some eight were required to watch the Dardanelles 
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and the Aegean, and operations on the Syrian coast engaged the 
services of a few more. The Japanese codperated heartily; 
their 14 destroyers did yeoman service, and during jgi8 the 
system was entirely dependent on them for the escort of troop 
transports. 'J'he general allocation of British escorting craft in 
that area in Oct. igiy was as follows: — 



Destroyers 

Sloops 

Armed 

’lYawiers 

Yachts 

Gunboat 


8 

6 

6 

— 

— 

Malta 

6 

1 z 

.3.3 

1 

I 

Egypt 

— 

11 

28 

1 

— 

Gibraltar , 

2 

_ 5 _ 

— _ 

.3 

— 


It will be seen that .sloops played an imixjrtant part in the 
convoy system in the Mediterranean, and as they could not make 
the voyage from Gibraltar to I’ort Said without refuelling, it 
was necessary to provide complete reliefs for the escorts of O.E. 
and H.E. convoys as they passed Malta. This involved a 
severe strain on the convoy system, though it was eased later by 
the addition of some patrol gunboats. 

The control of the escorts was at first under a British admiral 
of patrols, with patrol commanders acting for him at the various 
ports, who arranged for the formation of convoys and issued 
route instructions and .sailing orders. The principal convoys 
were the Bizcrta-Alexandria (British), Bizerta to Malta (Brit¬ 
ish), Marseilles to Bizerta (I'rcnch), Marseilles to Algiers (h'rench), 
Milo (Aegean) to Alexandria (Br. and i'r.), with fast through 
convoys between the United Kingdom and I’ort Said under 
British e.seort. The system of patrols was retained by the 
Trench for a time on the Algerian coast, and the lo.sses there were 
heavy. The defects which had existed at British home ports 
exhibited themselves abroad. The staff work was defective; 
intelligence was not freely and quickly distributed, and action 
was not taken on it. This led on March 20 1018 to a convoy 
running right into an area N. of Alexandria where warning had 
been given of the presence of a submarine waiting for it, with 
the result that four ships of the convoy were lost. 

The Medit<'rranean remained otic of the worst areas for 
losses. For instance, in Nov. 1017 out of 41 British ships lost, 
14 had gone down in the Channel and ir in the Mediterranean. 
The losses in the Channel had been stopfied by tlic Dover barrage 
and Rear-Adml. Roger Keyes; and the First Lord (Sir F.ric 
Geddes) and the Director of Naval Intelligence now proceeded 
in person to the Mediterranean to eonsult with the commander- 
in-chief there and make arrangements for a complete reorgani¬ 
zation of his staff. The admiral of [latrols was abolished, and a 
director of shipping movements instituted. Wireless directional 
stations were e.stablished at suitable points, and the losses were 
reduced to a reasonable figure. In Nov. 1017, 381 sailed in 
convoy in the Mediterranean, with a loss of nine or 2-35 [x-r 
cent. In Sept. iqi8, y79 ships sailed in convoy with a loss of 
eight or 0-82 per cent. 

Troop movements were one of the most important branches 
of the convoy system, and it is interesting in this connexion 
to note the total numbers moved by sea during the war, 
which amounted to 22,114,000 from Aug. 9 1914 to Sept. 28 
1918, made up as follows: — 


Trnaps moved by sea, Au^. 1914 to Oct. rgiS. 


Cro.ss Channel to F'rance . . . 

From U.K. to Medit., India, Persian Gulf, Rii.ssia 

From North America. 

From Australia . . . . 

In Mediterranean, less 560,000 included above 
Between India and Kgyiil ... 

Variou.s. 


15,576,107 
938..8ff2 
1.3.14.173 
.391,043 

1,363.976 

1,500,204 
i ,oio,fx)4 
22,114,759 


In the English Channel most of the work in 1917 was being 
done by small fast packet-boats, of which there were 16 on the 
Southampton-Havre route and eight on the Folkestone to Bou¬ 
logne. During 1915 the average daily number of transports 
from Southampton was three to four, and the daily average 
.requiring escorts was five to six in 1918. Of loaded troop and 


ambulance transports only two were sunk, the “ Donegal ” on 
April 17 1917, from Southampton to Havre, with 600 troops and 
38 casualties, and the ambulance transport “ Warilda ” on 
Aug. 3 1918, from Havre to Southampton, with 125 casualties. 
The Folkestone to Boulogne route was controlled by the vice- 
admiral at Dover. Here the principal danger was mines. 
Vessels crossed only in daylight, and from two hours after to 
three hours before high-water. The average daily number of 
transix)rts in the latter part of 1917 and 1918 was some half- 
dozen in each direction. In the last five months of the war the 
average daily troop traffic in the Channel was 11,254, viz. 5,500 
at Southampton, 3,700 at F'olkestone and 2,500 at Dover. 
The number of troops moved by fast steam-packet vessels in the 
Ch.inncl was enormous, and cannot have been much less than 
12 millions, with casualties of less than 1,000. At Dover in the 
latter part of 1917 three to four destroyers and three to four P. 
boats were usually employed in cross-Channel escort work. 

On the Atlantic route fast troop convoys came into use in 
April 1918, and during 1918 (uj) to Nov.) 1,037,000 men came 
over in them. Three large transports, the “Olympic” (23 
knots), “ Mauretania ” (25 knots), and “ Aquitania ” (24 knots), 
also worked singly and independently, with escorts of three or 
four destroyers to bring them in and take them out. The 
“ Olympic ” was attacked on sevenj occasions, but never 
successfully, .and in May 1918 it rammed .and .sank a submarine 
(U103). Only three trans]iorls were lost on the Atlantic route, 
the “ Tuscania ” with 2.400 U..S. troojis, torpedoed and sunk 
seven m. N. of Ralhlin Is. on May 2 1978 with a lo.ss of 211 
troops, the armed merchant steamer “ Moldavia,” escorting 
lUT and carrying troops, torpedoed and sunk in the English 
Channel on M.ay 23 1918 with a loss of 64 troops, and the 
“ Otranto,” escort to HX50, wrecked on the eoast of Islay afler 
collision on Oct. 6 1918, with a loss of 362 troops. 'J'he total loss 
of troops was 537. The losses in the Mediterranean were much 
heavier, and three-fourths of the trooiiships sunk went down 
there though only 10% of troop movements took place in that 
.sea. Submarines worked there under specially favourable 
circumstances, while the narrow waters gave little opportunity 
of altering the routes to any great extent. In 1915 some 330,000 
troops wercconveyedin242transports, all of which arrived safely 
except three—the ” Royal Edward,” torpedoed and sunk on 
1.3/8/13 in the Aegean with a loss of 863 troops, the “ Ramazan ” 
in the Aegean on 10/9/15 with a loss of ti troops, the “ Mar¬ 
quette ” approaching Salonika on 23/10/13 with a loss of 128 
troops. In 7916, 220.000 troops were conveyed in 143 transports, 
all of which arrivi-d safely. 

During 1917 and 1918 the troop movements were principally 
to .Salonika, Figypt and .Syria, and 14 transports were lost as 
follows;— 

Losses. 


I917: “Ivcrnia," Marseilles to Egypt, 1/1/17, off C. Mata- 

pan. .120 

“ Georgian," Alex, to Salonika, R/3/17, off C. Sidero 53 
“ Cameronian,” Marseilles to Basra, 15/4/17, 150 m. 

E. of Malta.223 

" Arcadian," Sal. to Egypt, 15/4/17, off Milo. . . 279 

“ Tran.sylvanian,” Mars, to Egypt, 4/5/17, Gulf of 

Genoa.434 

“ Cameronian,” (French service), 2/6/17, off Alexan- 

<lriu.63 

“ Aragon," Mara, to Egypt, 30/12/17, off Alexandria . 426 
“ Osmanich," Taranto to Alex., 31/12/17, off Alexan¬ 
dria .225 

1918: “ Kingstonian," Alex, to Mars., 11/4/1R .... 9 

“ Otnrah,” 12/S/18, off C. Spartivento . . . . 1 

“ Leasowe Castle,” 26/5/18, 104 m. from Alexandria . 99 

" Misair," 29/5/18, 80 m. from Alexandria ... 44 

“ Hyperia," 28/7/18, 84 m. Irom Port Said . . ,8* 

“ Anhui," 12/8/18, off Cyprus.4 


There was thus a total loss in the Mediterranean of 17 trans¬ 
ports and some 3,036 troops. It will be seen that the total loss 
of transports was about 20, with a loss of some 4,563 troops, or 
about one in 3,000, of which 60% occurred in the Mediterranean. 
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The number of vessels which sailed in British convoy from 
July 1917 to Oct. 1918 were:— 


Outward. 7 i *39 

Flnmeward; North Atlantic. 5 i 529 

Gibraltar.i ,705 

Dakar.564 

Sierra Leone.405 

Rio de Janeiro.307 

Medit., through.321 

Medit., local.10,464 

Scandinavian.10,487 

E. Coast.12,541 

French coal trade.37.5f>2 

Dutch.902 


88,026 
(A. C. D.) 

CONWAY, SIR WILLIAM MARTIN (1856- ), English 

traveller and man of letters {sec 7.69I, wa.s elected Coalition 
Unionist M.P. for the minor (grouped) English universities in 
i()i8. In 1917 he was made director-general of the projected 
Imperial War Museum, to the organization of which he devoted 
his energies, with the result of a large exhibition of the collections 
towards it being opened at the Crystal Palace in 1920. Amongst 
his later publications were The Sporl of Collecting (1Q14), The 
Crowd in Peace, and War (1915) and Mountain Memories (1920). 

COOK, SIR EDWARD TYAS (1857-1919), English journalist 
and man of letters, was born at Brighton May 12 1857 and 
educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. Whilst at 
Oxford he was president of the Union and of the Palmerston 
dub and, on coming to London as secretary for the extension of 
uiuversity teaching, he became a contributor to the Pull Mall 
Gazette, then under the editorship of John Morley. He was later 
assistant editor under W. T. Stead and editor from 1890 till 
1892, when the paper passed into the hands of Mr. W. W. (after¬ 
wards Lord) Astor and changed its politics. Cook then resigned, 
but a year later became first editor of the newly founded liberal 
evening paper, the Westminster Gazette. In 1896 he gave this up 
to take the editorship of the Daily News, which he held till 1901. 
During the World War, conjointly with Sir Frank Swettenham, 
he directed the official Press Bureau. He was knighted in 1012, 
and created K.B.E. in 1917 on the inauguration of the Order of 
the Briti.sh Empire. He was a lover of art and of gardening. 
He published Studies in Kuskin (1891), edited the works of 
kuskin (1903-7), and wrote the authoritative Life of Ruskin 
(1912), also producing handbooks to the National Gallery and 
the Tate Gallery, and to the Greek and Roman antiquities in the 
British Aluseum. His book on The Rights and Wrongs of the 
Transvaal War ran into several editions, and he wrote Life 
of Florence Nightingale (1913) and Delane of the Times (1915), 
as well as two volumes of Literary Recollections (1918 and 1919). 
lie died at South Stoke, Goring, Sept. 30 1919. 

COOK, SIR JOSEPH (i860- ), Australian politician, was 

l)orn at Silverdale, StalTs., and at the age of nine started life in a 
coal-mine. In 1885 he went to Australia and six years later 
entered the N.S.W. Legislature, holding oflice as Postmaster- 
General 1894-8 and Minister of Mines and Agriculture 1898-9. 
He was elected to the Commonwealth Parliament for Parra¬ 
matta as a Free Trader in 1901 and became Minister for Defence 
under Mr. Dcakin 1909-10. In 1913 he formed a Liberal Cabinet 
after the defeat of the Labour party; but just before the out¬ 
break of the World War, the governor-general decided to appeal 
to the country and as a result of the elections Mr. Fisher assumed 
the premiership. Cook, before vacating office, had placed the 
.'\ustralian fleet units at the disposal of the British Admiralty. He 
di<l not take office again until 1917 when he was Minister for the 
Navy in Mr. Hughes’s second Ministry. The following year 
he was created G.C.M.G., having in 1914 been sworn of the 
Privy Council. 

COOLIDGE, CALVIN (1873- ), American statesman, was 

born at Plymouth, Vt., July 4 1873. After graduating from Am¬ 
herst in 1895 he studied law in an office at Northampton, Mass. 
Here he began to practise in 1897 and soon became prominent in 
local affairs. After serving as city clerk, city councillor, and 


city solicitor successively, he was elected in 1907 a member of 
the General Court, or House of Representatives, of Mass. He 
was mayor of Northampton, 1910-11, and sat in the state Senate 
from 1912 to 1915, being its president during his last year. He 
became lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts in 1916 and was re¬ 
elected in 1917 and 1918. He was elected governor of Massachu¬ 
setts in 1910 and in 1920 was reelected under circumstances 
that attracted nation-wide attention. lie had dealt summarily 
with the striking policemen in Boston Sept. 1919, refusing to re¬ 
instate them. In the following gubernatorial campaign this was 
made an issue by his Democratic opponent, who appealed to 
those in sympathy with the strikers. The results vindicated the 
governor’s action; he obtained a majority of 114,000 votes (out 
of a total of 510,000). Already in April 1919, during a strike of 
telephone operators in Boston, he had proposed that the state take 
over the lines, but the trouble was soon settled. That he was 
not opposed to labour was shown by his earlier support of the 
bill limiting the scope of injunctions against striking employees. 
In June 1919 he vetoed the bill for increasing the pay of members 
of the Mass. House, arguing that their service was optional and 
not a means of livelihood; it was public service and should not 
be made a job. As governor he recommended that Massachuset ts 
ratify the woman-suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. In 1920 he vetoed a bill calling for censorship of moving 
pictures and likewise a bill to permit the sale of “ 2-75 per cent ” 
beer. The latter he declared would be “ hyiiocritical legislation ” 
because, with a Federal law on the statute book forbidding beer 
with an alcoholic content of over one-half of 1%, it would still 
not be jiossible to sell 2-75% beer in Massachusetts. At the 
Republican National Convention in 1920 he received a few votes 
on all ten ballots for president. When the voting for vice- 
president began his victory was at once apparent and he was 
nominated by acclamation. He was elected in Nov. on the ticket 
with Warren G. Harding by an overwhelming vote. 

Some of his speeches were published under the title Have Faith 
in Massachusetts (1919). 

COOPER, SIR RICHARD POWELL, iST Bart. (1847-1913), 
English agriculturist, was born Sept. 21 1847. He became a 
member of the firm of Cooper & Nephews, chemical manufactur¬ 
ers and exiKirlers of pedigree live stock, and achieved a great 
reputation as a breeder of shorthorn cattle and Shropshire sheep. 
He rendered great service to the Argentine Republic by supplying 
it with British live stock. He died at Berkhampstcad July 30 
1913, being succeeded as 2nd Burt, by his son Richard (b. 1874), 
M.P. for Walsall from 1910. 

COOPERATION {sec 7.82).—The term “ cofiperation ” covered 
in 1921 a large number of forms of economic organization which 
had little resemblance except that of name. In considering their 
development since about 1907, it is necessary to deal with each 
type separately. Cooperative organizations may be conveniently 
classified under four main heads:—consumers’ cooperation, 
industrial producers’ cooperation, cooperative credit and banking, 
agricultural cooperation. 

Consumers’ Cooperation.—The British cooperative movement, 
though it contains producers’ societies, is in fact almost synony¬ 
mous with consumers’ cooperation. Of 1,459 societies affiliated 
to the Cooperative Union in 1919,1,357 were consumers’societies 
and 95 producers’ societies; the membership of the consumers’ 
societies was 4,131,477 and their trade over £314,000,000, while 
in the producers’ societies the membership was 39,331 and the 
trade £7,000,000. 

The growth of the movement between 1906 and 1920 was 
very remarkable. The membership of retail societies rose from 
2,250,000 to over 4,000,000, their capital from £33,000,000 to 
nearly £80,000,000, and their sales from £63,000,000 to £198,000,- 
000. The significance of these figures is not merely that this 
vast industrial system has been built up and managed by the work¬ 
ing classes of the United Kingdom, but also that in 1921 be¬ 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the population of the United 
Kingdom consumed commodities manufactured or distributed 
under this cooperative industrial system, a system which elimi¬ 
nates profit-making and implies democratic control of industry 
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by the community of coiuumers. And it was now no longer true 
to say that the movement flourished mainly in the industrial 
districts of the North and Midlands; London, for instance, which 
for long had the reputation of being a “ cooperative desert,” 
had become an active centre of cooperation, and the London 
Cooperative Society, recently formed by an amalgamation of 
two important societies, was in iqji the largest cooperative 
society in the kingdom and had a membership of nearly 100,000 
and annual sales of nearly £3,500,000. 

But if the expansion of the distributive side of the movement 
in the local societies had been great, the growth of i)ro<luction 
and manufacture by consumers’ societies was even more re¬ 
markable. Nearly all the retail consumers’ societies are federated 
in the Knglish, Scottish, and Irish wholesale societies for the 
purposes of manufacture and wholesale supply. The value of the 
goods supplied by these three wholesale societies to their members 
amounted in iqiq to over £115,000,000. The outstanding feature 
in the history of iqio-ao was the way in which the wholesale 
societies, particularly the Knglish C.W.S., proved that the sys¬ 
tem of consumers’ coojieration can be adapted to control the 
various branches of industrial production. The English C.W.S. 
is one of the most important and varietl industrial businesses in 
the world. Its employees number about 40,000; in iqiq, apart 
from its activities ns a wholesale supplier and distributor, it 
produced or manufactured for its members commodities valued 
at over £25,000,000. It was in iqei the largest flour miller in the 
United Kingdom and probably the largest timber importer at the 
Manchester docks. Its factories are to he found in every large 
industrial centre in England. It produces boots and shoes, 
textiles and clothing, furniture, metals and hardware, soap and 
candles, tobacco and groceries. 

The most significant feature in the development of the productive 
activities of the consumers' societies is the way in which circutn- 
stances have c.omi)eUed the C.W.S. to obtain control over the raw 
materials necessary for the production of the commodities con- 
sitmed by cooperators. The supply of a staple article like bread 
will afford a good example of this tendency. The baking of bre,a<l 
has from the earliest times been a successful co<)()eraiivc industry 
and large numbers of societies have their own bakeries. C(K)|)eraiors, 
however, soon found that baking was only the last link in a whole 
chain of industries which determined the price and qualitv of bread. 
In order that the community of consumers might really exercise 
control over that price and quality, the moveincnt-was driven back¬ 
wards from the baking industry to enter the milling industry. 
Though the C.W..S. has become the biggest miller in the kingdom, 
and the value of the products of the corn-milling industry of the 
movement was nearly £1,3,000,000 in 1919, events at the beginning 
of the World War taught cottperators the weakness of their position 
unless they al.so had some control oyer the projluction and supply of 
grain which was ground into flour in their mills. In the early days 
of the World War the movement stood out against “ profiteering ” 
in bread and flour, anil tlicre were several instances of societies which 
succeeded in keeping down llie price of bread in their areas by re¬ 
fusing to enter into agreements with the other h.akers to raise it. 
But coilperators had no such power of influencing the price of wheat 
upon which depended the price of flour, because they iiepended 
themselves upon the private wheat-grower for their supplies. These 
considerations induced the C.W.S. to acquire 10,000 ac. of wheats 
growing land in Canada. 

There are other equally remarkable examples of the. same 
tendencies. In 1914 the C.W.S. had hardly totiched agricul¬ 
ture; in 1921 it owned nearly ,35,000 ac. of land in the 
United Kingdom, and in a single c|uarter of 1920 it started s 
cattle market at Gisliurii, a butter f.actory at Carlisle, and a fish- 
curing depdt at Fleetwood. Again, it is only since the war that the 
English and Scottish wholesale societies have Itecomc really large 
owners of tea estates; during 1920 they purchased no less than ,32,000 
ac. of tea plantations in India and t ’eylon. Lastly, the same process 
may be observed in the soap and candle industry, for in 1921 the 
C.W.S. at its depbts in West .Mrica purchased palm kernels direct 
from the natives, shipped them to its oil mills in Liverpool, which 
a^okpsupplied to its soap and candle factory at Irlam the mate- 
afttcfil ailPthei' industry. 

eiiOottperative industry, based upon a democratic organization 
of tfonsuiners, spread in the deeadc 1910-20 from town to town 
and from industry to industry throughout the economic system 
of Great Britain, but perhaps one of its most interesting and 
important developments was in the sphere of international trade. 
In one sense the coBpcr.ative movement, as a large importer of 
food, r, 3 w materials, and manufactured goods, had always en¬ 


gaged in foreign trade, but as an importer there was nothing to 
distinguish its activities from those of the ordinary private 
trader or joint-stock company. But the C.W.S. has shown since 
the war what great possibilities there are in the movement for 
conducting international exchange of goods on a non-profit- 
making, cooperative basis. Cooperative international trade 
implies, of course, that there should be a direct exchange of 
goods between the organized cooperative movements of the 
several countries and that profit-making should be cL'minated 
by the payment of dividend upon purchase. The machinery 
for such trade already exists, for no fewer than iq European 
countries possess coiipcrative wholesale societies, and these 
whole.sale societies can organize international trade with one 
another on a strictly cooperative basis. 

To some extent this kind of trarlc had existed for many years; 
before the war, for instanee, the Engliah C.W.S. supplied tea to the 
German wholesale society and imported cheese from the Swiss 
wholesale society, while the German wholesale, again, supplied 
goods to the Danish wholesale. But the economic situation at the 
end of the war gave a great impetus to international coiiperativc 
trade. The ordinary machinery of foreign trade had lirokcn down as 
the result of war and liluckadc, and it would not right itself, partly 
because of the rhaos in eredit and the exchanges, and partly because 
a great deal of the machinery was under governmental control. 
In such circumstances the cooperative movements of the various 
countries, resting on the broad basis of the organized consumers both 
in regard to trade and eredit, and with their machinery of produelion 
and distribution intact, were not under tiic same disadvantages as 
cainfalist enterprises. 

The English C.W..S. took the lead in organizing international 
exchange, and it did so in three different way.s. It supplied goods 
direct to llic cooperative organizations of France, Holland, Switzer- 
htnd. Norway, Australia, Canada, Egypt, India, South Africa, Pales¬ 
tine, Brazil, and ( hina. Secondly,it gave eredits amounting to nearly 
£1,000,txm to the Rumanian, Polish, and Belgian eofiperative move¬ 
ments, the greater part of these credits being taken in the form of 
food and manufactured goods. Thirdly, it tried thc experiment of 
direct barter with llir cobperators of South Russia, scntling a cargo 
of clothing, etc., to tlic Riis.sians and receiving in exchange a cargo 
of raw materials. This experiment in coftperatiye barter w.as not 
very succes.sful, partly owing to political difficulties, but the other 
enterprises led to an iiiternaiioiial movement among cooperators to 
develop coiqierativc foreign trade. In 1919 and 1920 there, were con¬ 
ferences of the wholr.sale socictie.s of the various countries, and a 
scheme was agreed upon under wliieh eaeh wholesale society would 
organize an export department, there would be joint purchasing 
arrangements between the various societies, and there would be a 
central bureau of statistics for the rolleetion of information regarding 
goods which each wholesale society either demands or can supply. 

Two other developments of the coiiperativc movement deserve 
notice. The first is insurance. The Cooperative Insurance Society, 
which is a joint insurance department oi the English and Scottish 
wholesale societies, now undertakes life, fire, aecident, and em¬ 
ployers’ liability insurance. In all these departments there has been 
a rapid development in recent years. The most interesting feature 
is-the collective life assurance business, under which a cooperative 
society eoilertively insures the lives of all its members; under this 
system there is a great saving in cost, for there is no rolleetion of 
remiums from individuals, the premiums being paid in a lump sum 
y the society and rcrovered from the dividend payable to members. 
In 1919 there were 817 societies as.sured in this way, and the number 
of memliers in these societies was 2 i millions. Tliis insurance business 
is conducted on strictly cooperative principles; thus out of the profits 
on fire insurance, after the usual rate 01 5 % on capital was paid, 
a dividend of 2S. in the £ to memliers and is. to non-members upon 
their fire insurance policies was declared in 1918. The progress of 
cooperative insurance may be seen in the fact that the income from 
life, fire, and accident premiums rose from £104,615 in 1909 to £924,- 
066 in 1919, an Increase of 783 per cent. The C.W.S. banking 
activities have made equal progress. The C.W.S. Bank has (1921) 
two branches, one in London and the other in Manchester. It 
accepts current accounts from cooperative societies, trade unions 
and friendly societies, cliilis and other mutual organizations. In 
1920 the number nf current accounts with the bank was as follows: 
cofiperative societies 1,016, trade unions and friendly sdcieties 
3,347, eiubs, etc., 1,391. The deposits and withdrawals in the 
naif year ending June 1920, amounted to £3i4,o<x),ooo, showinj^n 
increase of over 20')'o on the corresponding period of 1919. The 
C.W.S. banking is, again, conducted on a strictly non-profit-mak¬ 
ing, coiiperativc basis, tile profits being returned to customers in the 
form of a dividend upon their balances. 

The farts and figure.s given above show the tremendous growth 
of the cooperative movement. The increase in its membership 
and the great extension in the area of its operations have brought 
new problems and created new tendencies. Up to the end of the 
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19th century the movement was content to proceed on its way 
of steady development in a certain amount of obscurity. This is 
no longer the case: codpcrators have begun to claim the place 
to which their numbers and operations entitle them in the econom¬ 
ic life of their country. These claims can be stated shortly 
as follows: Consumers’ cooperation is a system which ensures 
a democratic control of industry by the community organized 
as consumers. Every consumer ran join a society ami every 
member has one vote and can, if he cares to do so, e.'ccrrise an 
equal [lower of control over the conduct of industry. The dividend 
on purchase ensures that commodities are sui)[)lied to consumers 
at cost price and that, therefore, profit is eliminated. Under 
coo[)eration production and the various spheres of industry 
from banking to insurance, from the production of raw materials 
to the distribution of manufactured articles across the counter 
of the shop or store, are all carried on for use and not for profit. 
This system has already shown that it can adapt it.self to one 
economic sphere after another and there is no reason to suppose 
that the scope and range of coSperative indu.stry are not capable 
of almost indefinite extension. The movement, with its 4 
million members, already represents from : 2 to 15 million con¬ 
sumers or more than one-quarter of the population, and con¬ 
sumers’ coiiperalion is now, in fact, an alternative to the ordinary 
capitalist system of controlling industry. 

These claims and ideals are being put forward and are un¬ 
doubtedly having an effect upon the devclo])ment of the move¬ 
ment. They are not held consciously by the vast mass of the 
4 million members, but they are slowly [lenetnuing the move¬ 
ment, largely owing to the educational work of the societies and 
the Cooperative Union and also of a very active and influential 
cooi)erative organization, the Women’s Coiiiierative Guild, 
which has a membership of nearly 50,000 women members of 
cooiK'rativc societies. 

The increase in cooperative activity and in the consciousness 
among coiiperators of the importance and capacities of their 
movement are [tartly the effects of the war. It might have been 
expected that the dislocation in the economic life of the country 
and the difficulties of food supply would have had an adverse 
effect upon a working-class movement like the cob[)erative move¬ 
ment. The facts show that the reverse was tlie case. The mem¬ 
bership of retail societies, for instance, ro,se from ,5,054,000 
in iqi4 to 4,131,000 in igio, an increase of 35"0, while the in¬ 
crease from igoq to 1914 was only 24"i. This increased rate of 
growth was partly due to the rise in [irices and the popular 
irritation against “ profiteering,” for the elimination of profit¬ 
making and the dividend on [lurchase tend to keep [irices down 
in the coi)|)erative store and make “ profiteering ” impossible. 

Reference has also been made above to the way in which cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the war led to an extension of the 
productive and di.stributive activities of the C.W.S. But the 
war had another effect upon British cooperators: rightly or 
wrongly there grew up in the movement a widespread conviction 
that it was being victimized in the interests of [irivate traders. 
Definite complaints were made of unfair treatment of coiiperative 
societies and their staffs by military service tribunals and of 
discrimination .against coiipcrative organizations in the allocation 
of Government-controlled supplies. The decision of the British 
Government to tax cooperative societies by means of the Cor¬ 
poration Profits Tax brought the dis.satisfartion of codperators 
to a head. The argument w'as freely used that the movement, 
in order to protect it.self again.st political action, must “ enter 
politics.” In 1017 the whole question was di.scu.ssed at the 
Cooperative Congress, and a re.solution was passed that the 
movement should enter politics and nominate candidates in 
constituencies as an independent unit, but that it might work 
with other organizations having similar ,aims and objects. Sev¬ 
eral cofiperative candidates stood in the general election of 1018 
and one was elected. The Codperativc party was still in its 
infancy in igzt and any estim.ate of its future was impossible. 
One feature of the tendency which it represented must, however, 
be noted. There was a considerable body of feeling in the move¬ 
ment which held that the Cooperative party should unite with 
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the I.aibour party and trades union movement to form a “ Labour 
and Cooperative Political Alliance.” On the other hand a large 
number of cooperators were not prepared to accept this [>roposal. 
The whole scheme for such an alliance w,as in 1921 still under 
discussion in the movement. 

Another problem which has .assumed great importance in 
recent years for cooperators is their relations to their employees. 
In iQig the consumers’ societies employed about 175,000 persons, 
of whom about four-sevenths were em[)loyed in distribution and 
three-sevenths in [woduction; the wages ami salaries paid to these 
employees amounted to about £20,000,000 a ye.ar. The relations 
between the movement and its employees have been complicated 
until recent years by a misunderstanding as to the nature of 
consumers’ cooperation. Cooperators themselves did not dis¬ 
tinguish dearly between the control of industry by the com¬ 
munity organized ns consumers for use and not for profit (con¬ 
sumers’ codi)eration) and the control of industry by the workers 
or producers in self-governing workshops or factories in which 
the profits were divided among the workers ([iroducers’ co¬ 
operation). Hence arose a certain school within the consumers’ 
movement which held that the employees of consumers’ societies 
should share in the “ profits,” although the dividend on purchase 
eliminates “ [irofits ” in the sense in which a joint stock company 
or a self-governing workshop makes a profit. The illogicality 
of this [)osition was. however, gradually realized, and in 1921 
very few societies paid the bonus on w.ages by which the cooper¬ 
ative employee was given a “ share in profits.” 

The cooperative emtiloyee was therefore recognized to be 
merely a wage-earning cm[)loyee of the democracy of consumers. 
But the movement, as a large em|)loyer of labc)ur, was brought 
face to (arc with many new problems. As an employer it stood 
in a peculiar position. It was rom[)osed mainly of the manual 
wage-earning chass, anil a very Large number of its members were 
naturally trade unionists. It always [irofessed to pay good wages 
and to give the best possible conditions of em[)Ioyment. But 
it was competing with the businesses and factories of the ordinary 
ca[)italist type, and competition was so severe that cooperative 
trade and industry would .sooit be killed out if wages and con¬ 
ditions of employment within the movement were such as to 
raise the cost of production substantially above that of its rivals. 
Most people agree that on the whole the conditions of the co¬ 
operative employee compared very favourably with those of 
employees of private firms and companies, although there were 
still societies in which wages, etc., were b.ad. The movement had, 
however, increasing difficulties with organized labour. 

Up to 1920 litrge numbers of cooperative employees were 
organized in a special trade union, the Amalgamated Union of 
Cooperative Em[)loyees (mcmber.ship in 1920, 90,000). This 
union was founded in 1891, and it throws some light upon its 
original relations with the cooperative employer that in the 
original rules there was no provision for strikes. But this happy 
situation could not and did not continue. The presence of large 
numbers of trade unionists within the movement means that 
any demand for increa.sed wages will probably receive some sup¬ 
port within a society. There is no doubt that organized labour to 
some extent tiaik advantage of this fact: a demand for increased 
w,ages or shorter hours was often first made upon cooperative 
societies, with the intention that, when the codperators had 
given way, labour could then go to non-cooperative employers 
and demand that they should pay the same w.ages or give the 
same conditions as codperators. 

These facts and conditions gradually led to strained relations 
between the movement and its organized employees. As a whole 
the movement stood as strongly for trade union recognition and 
for the payment of trade union rates of W'ages as the trade unions 
themselves, indeed several societies insisted that their employees 
should be members of their unions. There had also been for long 
in existence joint machinery of the movement and the unions for 
settling industrial disputes by conciliation and arbitration; but 
for various reasons this m.achinery did not work satisfactorily, 
and in 1911 the Amalgamated Union of Codperative Employees 
began a more militant policy and made provision for a strike 
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fund. Since that time there have been several strikes against 
codperative societies. The whole question of the relation be¬ 
tween the cooperative democracy and its employees has been 
raised by the.se events, and in igai it remained unsettled. It was 
complicated by the demand among certain sections of labour for 
workers’ control of industry. Many cooperators bi^licved that 
the workers should be given some share in control, i.c. that they 
should share with the consumer in the determination of rates of 
wages and conditions of emiiloymcnt. On the other hand it is 
obvious that the whole princijde of consumers’ cooperation, 
control of industry by the community of consumers for the use 
of the community, is incon.sislent with the complete control 
either of individual factories and workshops or of whole indus¬ 
tries by the organized workers, the principle of producers’ co¬ 
operation, syndictilism, and guild socialism. 

Foreign Cmintriex .—The consumers' movements outside England 
owe their origin directly to the Hritish movement, and all of them 
were many years behind it in development, but the history of 
their progress has been almost preei.sely similar to that of the British 
movement. In 1921 there was hardly a single European country 
without consumers' societies. Nearly all of these foreign movements 
showed a consiilerafile increase in membership anti trade during 
ign>-2o; the war, Ixtth in belligerent and neutral countries, had a 
marked effect in incretisiug the number of eooperators and in ex- 
temiing the lievelopment and scope of t'oitperative influstry. The 
following figures show the growth of some of the Continental 
movements after 1914;— 
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prunce 
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Though the Continental movements were not so advanretl, 
particularly on the productive side, as the British movement, there 
IS evidence that most of them were firmly established in 1921 and 
were rapidly following the same path of successful tlevelopmcnt. 
The German movement, the largest and most successful on the 
Continent, had in fact reached the same stage, as the British; its 
memliership increased while the number of societies was stationary 
or decreased; it had a highly developed wholesalesociely,the(/ro.M- 
einkaufsgfieUichtiJI Deuticlirr Konsumvermie, whose productive act¬ 
ivities included tobacco, soap, matches, textiles and clothing, and 
confectionery. The majority of the other Continental mirvements 
were still in that stage of structural consolidation which in England 
had been largely completed liefore 1900. its most marked feature 
is federation or amalgamation at small, and often competing sewieties, 
so that an increase in the nunilicr of cobperators may be accompanied 
byadecrea.se in the numtwr of societies. Examples may be found 
in the recent develojiments in Denmark and France. In Denmark, 
although agricultural cooperation had reached a very high state of 
development, consumers' cofiperation in the towns only liegan about 
the beginning of this century. Its prtigre.ss w.is slow until 1910. 
Then there was a rapid increase in the number of stx ieties, memlx-Ts, 
and turnover; this w'as followed by a ;K’riod of (amsolidation, in 
which there was extemsivc amalgamation among the Copenhagen 
societies while the memliership and turnover continued to increase. 
This [iroeess. typical of the development of a consumers' movement, 
can be seen in the following statistics of Danish urban cis)))erativc 


societies:— 



• 
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Number of 

Turnover 

i Societies. 

1 MenilK’r‘5. 

IvT. 

igio 

44 
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4,876,iKX) 

1914 

92 1 

39,6<)S 

14,378.000 

1919 

79 1 

^>4.187 
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The same tendency is at work in I'nince, where since 1914 has 
been seen the establi.shnient of large district societies whicli absorbed 
the small local societies. 

Another feature of foreign ciMiperation, which should he noted, is 
the development of wholesale .stxtieties. The development of a 
consumers’ movement into a large industrial system detiemls upon 
the growth of a strong whole.sale society which shall eventually l)e 
capable of undert.iking a great variety of pnxluctive enterjirises. It 
is significant that in 1919 no less than 19 Etirfipean movements had 
wholesale .societies. It is true that many of them were still in the 
stage of wholesale dealing for the supply of the hwal distributive 
societies, but the history of ta® British movement .shows that this 
stage must precede any large dtvelopment in manufacturing enter¬ 
prise, and many foreign wholesale societies, e.g. the French, German, 
and Swiss, have greatly, extended their productive activities. 


Lastly, if should be remarked that in 1910-ao consumers' co¬ 
operation established itself in many countries outside Europe. For 
instance, up to very recent times consumers' cooperation could hard¬ 
ly lie stiid to have existed in the United States, but latterly, partly 
owing to the education.al work of the Cotiperativc League of America, 
a vigorous movement and some 2,000 .societies had come into exist¬ 
ence. C(K)i)cration had also established itself and was making prog¬ 
ress in Armenia, some of the British dominions, e.g, Canada, &juth 
Africa, and India. 

Industrial Producers' Cooperation. —The typical example of 
producers’ cooperation is the workers’ society in which the 
workers own and manage the factory and divide the profits 
of the enterprise among themselves. But many distinct types 
of industrial organization arc ordinarily included under the term 
producers’ or workers’ coiiperation, types differing as widely 
from one another as the ordinary business or joint stock company 
which gives its employees a share in the profits, and the self- 
governing workshop. Here we shall deal only with producers’ 
cooperation in the strict sense, i.c. societies or enterprises in 
which the instruments of production are owned and control 
exercised by the workers or producers. 

Tliere was liltlc change in the position of producers’ coopera¬ 
tion during 1910-20. There was no marked extension in the 
ntimlx-r of enterprises or in the S])herc of their ojierations cither 
in Great Britain or abroad. Thus the number of productive 
societies in the Cobjicralive Union actually declined from 108 in 
1913 to 95 in igig, while the number of members rose from 34,662 
to .fOi.fJi. It is true that their annual sales during the period 
rose from £3,710,234 to £7,047,147, but the rise in prices would 
more than account for this increase, 'i'hc history of the workers' 
society from 1007 to 1921 is, in facl, a repetition of its previous 
history. This form of indiislrial organization is liable to peculiar 
difficulties. A small self-governing workshop is easily started and 
a small workers’ cobperative society easily formed. But the 
problem of internal organization and discipline is extremely 
difficult, if full democratic control is exercised by the workers. 
Heme in Britain, I'rance and Italy workers' societies are con¬ 
tinually coming into existence, but, with a few exceptions, Iheir 
lives arc short. And, since the larger and more highly organized 
the enterprise the more acute become the difficulties of organiza¬ 
tion, control, and discipline, the workers’ society, where success¬ 
ful, has prai'tically always remained a small and simple indus¬ 
trial unit. These facts account for the lack of development in 
producers’ cobjieration and its f.-iilurc hilherlo to adapt ilself 
to the large-scale, complex organization of modern industry. 

It should be noticed, however, that both syndicalism and guild 
socialism advocate forms of industrial organization which would in 
effect be develo\)inents of producers’ coiiperation. The workers' 
stwiety takes the workshop or the factory' iis the unit of industrial 
organization and places the control of industry in the hands of the 
workers organi/.erf in f.ietory or workshop; the syndicalist or guild 
socialist would make each industry, e.g. mining, railway transjiort 
or building, the unit of organization and would give control to the 
workers organized in these larger units. But, although experiments 
in guild socialism have already been made in England in the build¬ 
ing trade, and although the Works Councils Act in Germany and 
legislation in Italy, following the seiznm of factories by the workers 
in 1920, made some apprcmch to a syndicalist control by workers, 
Isith .syndicalism tind guild socialism still remained in 1921 in the 
theoretical stage. They had, however, as theories and ideals of 
industrial organization, taken the plaee which previously workers’ 
cooperation, in the strict sense, occupied with many people. 

Cooperative Credit and Banking. —If the consumers’cooperative 
movements of the world owe their origin to the British move¬ 
ment, Germany can claim to be the pioneer of codperative credit 
and banking. Two well-known types of credit societies are dis¬ 
tinguished in Germany, the Schulze-Dclitzsch and the Raiffeisen. 
Apart from their differences in constitution and structure, these 
two types are characteristic of a difference in function whioh 
runs through the whole of cooperative credit in every country. 
I'hc Schulze-Dclitzsch bank supplies credit or loans to the small 
industrialist in towns; the Raiffeisen bank supplies credit to 
farmers and agriculturists. This distinction of function is fun¬ 
damental, and therefore it is not surprising that the history of 
the spread and development of urban and rural codperative 
credit has not followed the same course. 
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It IB obvious that neither large scale capitalist industry nor con¬ 
sumers, cooperation is favourable for the development of urban 
cooperative banks. The people whom Schulzc-Uehtzsch desired to 
help were townsmen, especially the small craftsmen working on their 
own account, the joiners, shoemakers and so forth; and his ideal 
was to do this by stimulating their thrift. The idea was to gather 
together into a society a nunujer of persons, each individually weak 
economically, but who.se combined capital, savings, and deposits 
would l)C sufficient to provide the credit upon which the bank might 
borrow money and lend it to its members. The memliership of such 
an nrlian bank is always found to consist mainly of small craftsmen, 
shoplmeiicrs, and small professional men. It follows that this kinil 
of coiiperative credit will only establish itself where the small 
independent hand worker still exists or where the .small shopkeeper 
has an instinct for cooperation. Hut these conditions arc not lul- 
filleil in many European countries. Hence the success of urban 
co()|)erative credit has not been nearly so widespread as that of some 
other forms of coiipcration. In Germany itself the movement was a 
great success during the first so years of its existence, but during 
1910-2: it had not m.ade much progress. Thus lietween 1859 and 
1905 the number of SchiiUe-Delitzsch banks rose from 80 with a 
membership of just under i9,o<x) to about i.ikki with a memlier.ship 
of about 590,000: in 1921 the iiumlier of Srhulzc-l>elitz.srh creiiit 
soc'ieties organized in the general union remainetl about 1,000 with 
a iiicmber.ship of 600,000, Outside Germany the urban j>,ank has 
estalilishcd itself mainly in Italy, though it also exists on a small 
scale in France, Belgium and Switzerland. Its greate.st success 
has been in Italy, where Signor Luzzutti was able to adapt the 
Schulze-l)clitzsch model to the requirements of his own countrj-incn. 
As in Germany, so in It,aly, the stati.stics of recent years pointed in 
1921 to a very considerable .slowing down in the growth of the move¬ 
ment. It .should also be remarked that there is a tendency for the 
urban popular banks if they are financially successful, to lose their 
original object and function, i.c. they tend to neglect the small man 
for the big man, though there is probably some truth in the con¬ 
tention that this often results from the fart that the bank it.self has 
helped its members to change from small men to big men. 

The movement for rural coiiperative credit associations has not 
been siiliject to the same limitations as the urban movement. In 
many Gontinentiil cotintrics the peasant or small farmer exists in 
large numbers, and more often than not they are burdened by debt 
contracted with money lentlers on usurious terms. In all these 
countries the scope for cooperative associations for providing 
credit to the small agriculturist is very great, and there has in fact 
been a consirlerable extension and development of this kind of co¬ 
operation, It ha.s tisiially accompanied a development of other forms 
of agricultural cooperation, Imt one of the most curiotis character¬ 
istics of rural cofiiterativc credit is that its development has been 
most erratic. Thtls in Germany the whole of agricultural coiiiiera- 
tion has develoiK?d from the Raiffeisen rural banks, and the credit 
associations remain the pivot of the whole movement. Gut at the 
other end of the scale are Denmark and Ireland. In no country in 
the world has agricultural cooperation been more successful than in 
Denmark, yet in 1921 rural credit .societies or banks scarcely existed 
there. The growth of the Danish agricultural movement was 
singularly spontaneous, while Irish agricultural coiipcration has 
been the result of intensive and prolonged propaganda. Yet the 
same fact with regard to coiiperative credit is observable in Ireland; 
in some districts the rural credit sextieties have performed useful 
functions, but, taking the country as a whole, they have declined 
w'hile agricultural coiipcration has made great progress; this is shown 
by the fact that the number of agricultural credit societies declined 
from 267 in 1908 to 136 in 1920, while the number of agricultural 
societies and creameries rose from 458 in 1908 to 705 in 1918. 

Between Germany at one end of the scale and Denmark and 
Swetlen at the other, the different countries of EurojK' show great 
differences in the degree and manner in which they have accepted 
the rural credit movement. In Italy, Htmgary, Finlantl ami France, 
for instance, rural coiiperative credit societies or banks have all 
proved successful, but as soon as the organization of the movement is 
investigated in the four countries, marked differences of develo;)- 
ment become apparent. One of the most important of these differ¬ 
ences is the degree in which the movement does or does not rely 
u|ion State aitl. Thus the Finnish banks arc essentially voluntary 
associations which rely for their working capital mainly ujkot the 
Rural Banks' Central Credit Institute, while this central institute 
obtains its working capital very largely from Government loans. 
The Hungarian local credit societies in 1912 numbered 2,500 with a 
membership of between 600,000 and 71x1,issi, and their capital 
voluntarily subscribed amounted to about £3,(K)0,ixx>, and deposits 
to about £8,000,000. For many years they relied in no way u|»n 
Government aid, but after the Ixtginning of the century they re¬ 
ceived loans from a central credit organization financed almost 
entirely by the .State. But it is in France that the reliance of agri¬ 
cultural credit tipon the State is most marked. The French rural 
credit societies are grouped under a district hank to which a society 
wanting a loan applies; the district bank forwards the application 
through the Brefet to the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Ministry, 
if it approves, makes the loan to the cTistrict bank. The system is 


therefore little more than a system of -State aM to agriculture and 
has scarcely any of the characteristics of voluntary codperation. 

Agricultural CoSperation.—Voluntary association among fann¬ 
ers, peasants, or agriculturists call and does take place for many 
different objects. In adilition to the rural coOpcwtive bank or 
credit society, already dealt with, the chief forms of agricmtural 
cofiperative organization may be classified as follows, (il 
societies or .associations for cooperative supply of the instruinents 
and means of production; (2) societies or associations for codper- 
ative production, c.g. creameries, dairies; (3) societies or associa¬ 
tions for cooperative marketing; (4) societies or associations 
h.iving a variely of miscellaneous cooperative objects, e.g. co¬ 
operative insurance. It should be noted, however, that there is no 
rigid separation of function in the societies actually existing; 
a single society may and often does perform two distinct func¬ 
tions; it may for instance, as in the case of a dairy, perform both 
the function of production and that of marketing. 

There was a great and widespread development of agricultural 
cooperation in F.urope, and indeed throughout the world, during 
1005-20. Unlike consumers’ cooperation, however, there was 
very little uniformity in the development of agricuffural co¬ 
operation in the various nations. As was pointed out above, 
in one country the whole of agricultural cooperation will centre 
in the organization of .agricultural cooperative credit, while in 
another country, like Denmark, a no less highly developed 
system of agricultural cobpcr.ition will exist with little or no 
organiz,ition of cooperative credit. But this lack of uniformity 
is not confined to agricultural banking; it will be found that in 
one country agricultural coiipcration has developed principally 
along the lines of coiiperative sutiply, in another of cooperative 
production, and in another of cooperative m.irketing. It is not 
possible, therefore, to give a general account of the progress of 
agricultural coiipcration which would be ajiplicable to every 
countr)’ in which it has proved successful; all that is possible 
is to show the range of its development and to pve one. or two 
typical examjiles. 

In 1907 a fully developed agricultural coiiperative system existed 
alre.idy in Germany, Switzerland. Denmark, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, and a real beginning hud been made in Ireland, Up to the 
outbreak of the Worlil War the old estubllshed systems continued 
to maintain theniselveR, but such statistics as are available seem to 
indicate that agricultural roiiperation was more adversely affected 
by the war than the consumers’ movements. But the most notable 
feature of the decade 1910- 20 was the .spread of agricult oral roiijjera- 
tion and its progress in countries where before it was non-existent 
or only feebly CRtablished. The best examples of this development 
are to be found in the United Kingdom, Norw.ay, Sweden, Finland, 
and Siberia. 

Agricultural cooperation in the United Kingdom nowhere ne- 
velojied spontaneously. Its greatest successes have been obtained 
in Ireland, where the whole movement wa.s created by the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, founded in 1894. Thanks to the 
educational work of this organization a considerable numlter of 
societies for supply, production, and marketing were formed on the 
model of Danish societies. The most successful societies were supply 
societies, dairies or creameries, and egg and poultry societies. By 
1908 there were 292 creameries ami 166 supply societies. In the 
next decade there was continuous progress, and by 1920 there were 
334 creameries ami 371 supply societies. The membership of the 
creameries rose from 42,404 in igo8 to 50,052 in 1917, and the turn¬ 
over from £i,7iX),tXKj in 1908 to £s,2tx),txx) in 1917, while the 
membership and turnover of the supply societies rose from 12,999 
and £87,000 ill 1908 to 31,200 and £69i,ixx) in 1917. These figures 
imiicate the trend of development in Irish agricultural cobtieralion. 
It contains two main fe.aturea. The creameries are productive 
societies mainly occupied in the cooperative manufacture of dairy 
products, principally butter and cheese. In the early years of the 
movement coiiperative production w,as for the mo.st part confined to 
butter, but the war adversely affected the butter trade, and from 
1914 to 1918 there was a big fall in the quantity of butter and a big 
rise in the quantity of cheese manufactured. The creameries and 
the Irish Coiiperative Agency Society, which is a federation of 
creameries, also perform the function of coiiperative marketing 
for their memlxirs. 1 n recent years the development of the productive 
side of the movement in the creameries h.as shackened, and after 
1919 conditions in Ireland led to great destruction of property and 
heavy losses for the creameries. The second feature of Irish co- 
oix;ration is the rapiu development in recent years of the “ Agri¬ 
cultural .Societies,” which are supply societies providing the farmer 
with every kind of requirement at whole.sale prices. They have had 
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a marked effect upon Irish agricutture, for the supply of such things 
as fertilizers and feeding stuffs at reasonable prices has create 
demand for them. The supply associations also perform an impor¬ 
tant function in providinij agricultural machinery which the individ¬ 
ual farmer could not |X)8Sibly afford. 

The example and success of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
isor.iety led to the creation of similar movements and kindred so¬ 
cieties in England and Scotland. In 1918 there were in England 237 
supply societies with a membership of nearly po.ooo and a turnover 
of £4,67o,o(X), and 39 dairies with a membership of over 5 , 000 and a 
turnover of nearly £i,5(X),ooo. In 1918 the total number of all 
soiielies in Scotland was 170 and the membership over 8,o<X). 

In Sweden, Norway, and Finland the development of agricultural 
co<>i>eration has been very rapid. In Sweden organized codperalion 
dates from 1906 when the " National Union of Swedish Agricultur¬ 
ists ” was formed. This union arts both as a supply and a marketing 
organization. By 1910 the union had 42,000 memliers and a turn¬ 
over of over £1,000,000. while there were 19 jirovincial and 940 
local associations for supply and marketing; there were also 477 
cooperative dairies. The development in Norway has been as great 
and even greater, and in 1913 there were 660 coiiperalive dairies and 
1,344 local supidy societies. Norwegian agrii-ultural coiiperalion 
is remarkable for the highly organized .system of federation among 
both iirodtirtive and supply societies. Norway and Swetleii re¬ 
semble Ucnmark in the fart that agricultural cooperation has de¬ 
veloped and succeeded with little or no reliance ttpon coiiperalive 
credit. Finnish agriculltiral rodperation is remarkable for the way in 
which the various forma of cooperation, credit, supjily, production, 
and marketing have ileveloped. This ran lie seen from the increase 
in the turnover of the various types of societies from 1903-13:— 
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The Riirress of agricultural roiiperatiou in Silieria has also been 
extraordinarily rapid. Cooperative butter-makiiig associations were 
first starteil about 1900, and in tejob the Union of Siberian Creamery 
Associations was established with 12 aflili.itcd societies for the 
purpose of both marketing and supply. By 1914 the union had over 
1,000 affiliated stK-ieties and a turnover of about £1,000,000. 
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Pulure of Industry (1918, 1919, 1921); Socialism and Cooperation 
(1921). See al.sn the reiiorls and publications of tlic Cooperative 
tinion and Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

I’RdlittCEKS' CiioiMCUATio.N—Benjamin Jones, Cooperative Pro¬ 
duction (1894); C. k. f'ay, Copartnership in Industry (1913); Bema- 
dol, I-e h'amiltsihe dc Guise (1892); Uallet-Fabre-Prudhommeaux, 
Le Familistire illustre (1901). 

Cotn’EKATivE Creuit. —Morman, The Principles of Rural Credit 
(igiS); H. W. Wolff, People's Banks (4th ed. 1919). 

Agkiciietumal CoiirERATioN.—G. Radforil, Agricultural Co¬ 
operation and Organization (1917); L. Smilh-Gordon, Cooperation 
for Farmers (1918); H. W. Wolff, Cooperation in Agriculture (1912). 

(L. W.*) 

COPPER {see 7.102).—The industrial history of copper after 
iQto was more important, both technically and economically, 
than for many decades previously. A very large part of the 
world’s supply of the metal came after that dale from deposits so 
lowingradethat they could not be worked under the condition.s of 
1905. The major developments in this progress were the enlarge¬ 
ment of the scale of operations in individual units of stupendous 
ciiparity; immense reductions in the co.st of mining by the in¬ 
troduction of the caving sy.stcm and steam shovelling; reduction 
in the cost of milling and increase in the extraction of mineral by 
the introtittetion of the flotation process; reduction in the cost 
of smeltj^lpW the application of coal-dust firing to reverberatory 
furnajjO^'Ac successful operation of basic-lined converters, 
and llgtfjtUhc devcloiiment of processes for the hydromctal- 
lurgitlJ treatment of certain ores and the direct production of 
refincii electrolytic copper. 

These developments were to a large extent both the imspira- 
tioii toward the exjiloitatiou of the “ porphyry ” deposits, and the 


consequences thereof. The porphyry deposits are more correct¬ 
ly described as fine disseminations of copper minerals through 
large masses of igneous rock. The economic characteristics of 
these deposits were mainly their large size and their occurrence 
at or near the surface in substantially horizontal positions. 
Fine disseminations of copper had been exploited for many 
years in the Lake Superior region, but there the copper occurred 
in its native form and the mineralization was in lodes dipping 
steeply. Previous to 1905 the occurrence of Immense masses 
of rock, containing about 2% of copper in sulphide form, was 
known in Bingham Canyon, Utah, at Ely, Ncv., and el.se- 
where, but it was not believed to be possible to exploit them 
profitably. The conception of profitable exploitation by taking 
advantage of improved methods in mining and the prosecution 
of operations on a prexfiously unparalleled scale, was due especial¬ 
ly to Daniel C. Jackling (b. 1869) of San Francisco. The provis¬ 
ion of plant and equipment for carrying out that conception called 
for immense ventures of capital ($10,000,000 for single enter¬ 
prises), anti this at a time when success was problematical. 
PrtKiuclion by this new group of mines began about 1907, but 
it was not until about 1910 that it assumed large proportions 
and the siicce.ss of the new cnteqiriscs began to be clearly recog¬ 
nized. The idea at that time was to work sulphide ores con¬ 
taining about 2% of copper, but in the short sjiare of the 10 
years following it became possible to work ores containing but 
little more than 1% of copper. The brilliant success of the 
porphyry copper mines and their abilily to produce the melal 
at a very low figure stimulatei! tlic operators of lode mines, 
most notably the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Butte, 
Mont., toward improvements in methods in order to permit 
them to meet the competition of the porphyries. 

Mining Processes. —The following are the major advances made 
during 1910-20 in the arts of mining and metallurgy; 

Steam Shovelling. —No detailed description is nis-essary, for the 
steam shovels and general methixls are sub.siantially the same as are 
Used in any excavation work. In their apiiliralion to the mining of 
coppcr-lx-aring ore, the latti'r is broken down in benches, a line of 
holes being churn-drilled back of the face, charged heavily with an 
explosive, and the ore bla.sted down in miantities of many thousands 
of tons. The steam shovel is moved along a track at the bottom 
of the bench and picks up the broken ore, transferring it to cars 
alongside. Earessively large boulders are broken up by block-holing 
and Tilastiiig, but the steam sliovel can pick up very large pieces, its 
dipper lx:ing as much as 8 cub. yil. in I'lipacity. The largest steam 
shovels weigh 325 tons and dig 300 cub. yd. (place measure) |xir 
hour. This mcthixl of mining is so cheap jx-r tun of ore that it can 
bo appliisl economically even when it is nece.ssary to shovel uw;ty 
100 or 200 ft. of wortliles.s overburden in order to uneovet 100 
vertical ft. of ore. The prucc.ss of removing the ui'crburden, tech¬ 
nically known ns stripping, nece.ssarily precedes the actual mill¬ 
ing. The laying out of plans for the working of a mine in this way and 
the figuring of the various factors furnish complicated engineering 
problems. 

Coving.—W'hen the overburden is too thick, or is ttxi thick with 
relation to the thickness of the ore dctxisit, mining by the caving 
system is adopted. In essence this system consists in opening 
permanent galleries under the ore body. Raises to the ore body arc 
llion made, and sub-galleries of relatively small size are driven into 
it, with the purjxise of so undercutting the ore body that its support 
by rock pillars is redunxl to the minimum. Finally the pill.irs arc 
bkasted out, causing the siiperinrunilx-nt ore to settle in a great 
cruslied nia.ss. Thu crushed ore is then drawn off through chutes, 
previously preparctl, into cars in the main galleries. This operation 
proceeds through the ore body section by section, the natural surface 
over the mines settling as the ore is drawn off. There are many 
niixlilirations of this system of mining, but its application to large 
flat-lying ore deposits is subst.antially as dcscrilxid. Modifications 
of the caving system of mining arc also applicable in many lode 
iiiiiies. when the lodes an: of large size. It is a very economical .sys¬ 
tem of mining owing to its reduced reciuirements for labour, ex¬ 
plosives, timlier, etc. 

The Flotation Process. —Copi»r ore as mineil at the present time 
contains generally only a small percentage of copper mineral, which 
is obtained by crushing the uru to such fineness as to liberate the min¬ 
eral particles and by sejiaraling these from the worthless gangue by 
nieclianiral prixesses, commonly performeil by washing, in whicn 
.iilvaiitagc is taken of tlio diffejetico in specific gravities. Although 
there had been great improvements in the jirixiesses of ore dressing, 
the losses of valuable mineral continued relatively high up to 10 
years ago. In the flotation proce.ss advantage was taken of the dis¬ 
covery that when ore suspended in water was mixed with a small 
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quantity of certain oiU nr other agents (the addition of oil being 
perhaps only 2 lb. per ton of ore), and was then subjected to violent 
agitation, the copper minerals (if sulnhides) would rise to the 
surface in the form of a froth, while the worthless Rangue would 
settle to the bottom. S©|»aration in this way was possible at rela¬ 
tively low cost and yielded a far higher percentage of the mineral 
than the older processes. Thu improvomeiu might be general¬ 
ized by indicating an extraction of 90%, compared with 65 1075% 
previously. 

Metallurgy .—Previous to 1910 the blast furnace and the rever¬ 
beratory furnace were frequently competitive choices for the 
smelting of coppta* ore. At one lime one would be in the lead and 
then improvements would cause preference to Ixj given to the other. 
With the increasing fineness of the ore to he smelted, the leaning 
began to l>e definitely in favour of the reverberatory furnace, but 
with the advent of the Dwight-Lloyd sinterer, which enables fine 
ores to be agglomeratcti cheaply and efiicic*ntly, the blast furnace 
gained a new prestige. With the successful application of coal- 
dust firing, however, which was duo especially To the work of David 
H. Browne at Copper Cliff, Ont., the reverl>cratory furnace ob¬ 
tained an unquestionable predominance, which it is likely to hold. Tlie 
modern copper-sraeltinz plant designed for the treatment of fine 
ore comprises roasting lunidces of the MacDugall type and rever- 
l>eratory smelting furnaces of wry large size. Pr vious 10 the in¬ 
troduction of coal-dust firing, a furnace at Anaconda, Mont-, 19x1 12 
ft., smelted 240 tons of charge with one ton of coal {>er 4} tons of 1 
charge. By the now method a furnace 25 x 144 ft. smelted 650 tons, ' 
and one ton of coal smelted seven tons of charge. For the smelting I 
of coarse ore, ami especially of heavy sulphim*, the bl.ast furnace 
o!)erated on the nyritic or the somi-pyritic principle still held its 
place in 1920. These furnaces also wore constructed of very large 
size. The Anaconda Co. attained dimensions of 72 x 1.044 in. at 
the tuyeres, but this was exceptional, th(* blast furnaces at most 
American works being aoinethiiig like 72 x 280 inches. 

The converting of copper matte in a baaic-Uned vessel, which had 
long been a hope of copper metallurgists, was carried to 8ucces.s by 
W. H. Pierce and E. A. Cupuelen-Smith at the works of the Balti¬ 
more Cupper Smelting and KoUing Co., just previous to 1910, and 
early in 1910 the process was introduced in the works of the (iarfteld 
Smelting Co. in Utah. Siihsecpiently it was found that the process 
was not limited to the Pierce-Smith norizontal converters, but could 
l>e applied to other forms of convcTtcrs, both horizontal and upright. 
'Fhe main advantages of the basic, oyer the acid converter are the 
decreased cost of lining (one basic lining for 2,500 tons of copper 
compared with one acid lining for 10 tons), greater air elficioncy, 
ability to convert low-grade matte with a mixture of silirious ore, 
reduction of intermediate products, neatness and cleanliness of 
plant, and decrease in dani^r from accidents. The basic conveners 
are lined with magnesite. Their use Iwcame general. Tliey reduced 
the cost of converting copiior matte To less than 5 ^^‘'o of what it u-sed 
to lx? with the convertors lined with acid (?ilicious) material. 

The existence of immense ore deposits of the |)orphyry type, but 
with the copper occurring as oxide or chloride, wlikh rendered the 
ore unamenalile to mechanical ctinccntration, directed renewed 
attention lo the hyclrometallurgiral extraction of the copfxT of auc:h 
ore. At Chuquicamata, Chile, lies the world’s greatest known de- 
{KJsit of copper, its development being estiniated at about 7(X>,ooo,^> 
tons assaying aliouT 2% copptT. Exploitation of this was under¬ 
taken by the Chile C'opjxjr Co., an American corporation. The roi>- 
iKjr occurs in the ore as bnicliantttf* contaminated with chlorides. 
E. A. Capp<!l(!n-Sinith dcviscil a prorc-ss for thu learhing of this ore 
wirh sulpliurir arid, purification of tlie solution ami deposition of the 
copper by electrolysis, using magnetite anodes, but in practice 
anodes of ferro-silicon have been substituted. The copiK-r cathodes 
are melted and east into bars uf graile equivalent to standard 


electrolytically refined copper. Production in igao was at the 
rate o( 100,000,000 lb. per annum. At Ajo, Ariz., the New Cornelia 
Copper Co. also produced electrolytic copper directly from ore, from 
which the copper was first leached by sulphuric acid. Hydrometal- 
lurgical extraction of copper was also applied on a large scale for the 
treatment of tailings, f.g.. by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co , and 
by the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., the latter extracting the na¬ 
tive copper by means of ammonia, and precipitating the copper as 
oxide by distillation, with recovery of the ammonia. A similar 
prtHtess was employed for ore treatment at the Kennecott mine, in 
Alaska. 

General Economic Conditions .—A large part of the world’s 
copper production was in igao derived from immense units. 
Thus in tgiS Anaconda produced 273,000,000 lb. of cojtper. This, 
however, was derived from a group of mines. The Utah Cop¬ 
per Co. produced 12,500,000 tons of ore in 1917, yielding igfi,- 
000,000 lb. of copper from a single mine. Previous to the World 
War about 15 cents per lb. was regarded as a market price reason¬ 
ably to be expected on the average. The cost of production 
to the largest producers was about 10 cents per lb. The immense 
demand for coi>])er for military purposes that began in 1915 
temporarily outran the ability of the producers to meet it, and 
the price ran up to about 32 rents per lb. at the end of I9i6;but the 
increased production began to show its effect in 1017 •^'■d the 
market declined materially during that year. In ihe latter part 
of 1917 the American (joveniment fixed the price .at 23^ cents. Min¬ 
ing, smelting and refining capacities were rapidly increased and 
in 1917 American electrolytic refiners allained a capacity for the 
production of 2,800,000,000 lb. of copper per annum. With the 
termination of the war it was found that all of the Allied and 
Associated Powers had overbought their rer|uircnients, and pro¬ 
ducers were unable to curtail their scale of oiicrations quickly. 
This leil to the greatest accumulation of unsold copper in the 
history of the metal, and combined with the greatly increased 
cost of operation, a bad economic situation developed in the in¬ 
dustry which continued into 1921. At the end of 1020 the price 
for copper was about I2i cents jter lb. Statistics of the world’s 
production of copjter are given in the accompanying table. 

Previous to the World War the world’s production of copper 
had risen to an annual rate of about 1,000,000 metric tons. In 
IQ16-8 there w.as an annual protluction of about 1,400,000 
tons. In 1910 it was curtailed to slightly less than the pre-war 
rate. In April 1021 a general closing of copper mines became 
iicc.essary on account of the economic silualion, and the world’s 
production was thus curtailed to about one-third of the pre-war 
rate. American interests control (1921) the major part of the 
cojiper production of Chile and Peru, «and in fact control up¬ 
ward of 80% of the world’s production. Outside of this control 
the production of Japan, Spain, Portugal, Australia and Africa 
is the most important, but of those countries Japan is the only- 
one whose output has exceeded 100,000 tons per annum. 

The lx;sl record of progress in the mining and metallurgy of cop¬ 
per. economic conditions, etc., is to be found in the file of the En¬ 
gineering and Mining Journal. New \{>rk. Important technical 


Country. 
United States . 
Mexico 
Canada 
Cuba 
Holivia 
Chile 
Peru 

Austria-Hungary 

Cicrmany 

Norway 

Rus.sia 

Spain anti Portugal 

Sweden 

Serbia 

Japan 

Australasia 

Africa 

Other countries 
Totals 


World’s Prodiiction of Copper 
In metric tons 

1915 igifi 
646,212 881,237 


1911 

1912 

491,600 

Sfil.luo 

61,900 

71.700 

25.5(K) 

1 .1,100 

3,8(ki 

4,400 

2,600 

3.700 

36.420 

41 .b47 

27.735 

26,969 

2.600 

4,(HX> 

22.400 

25,(X)0 

1.565 

2,130 

25,700 

.13,5of) 

51,800 

59,900 

3,221 

3,957 

7,000 

7,400 

53.402 

62,423 

45.979 

46.343 

17.300 

lO.frflO 

6,3<X) 

.5-300 

886,622 

1,016,169 


1913 

1914 

557.400 

525.529 

52,800 

36.337 

34.900 

34.027 

3,400 

6,251 

3.700 

3.R74 

42,263 

44.665 

27.776 

27,090 

4,100 

3..500 

25..300 

25,000 

2.741 

2.859 

33 , 9 <x> 

31.9.38 

54,700 

37.099 

4.215 

4.692 

6,400 

4,443 

66,500 

70.463 

45.647 

38.667 

22,9(H) 

27.033 

3»8(x> 

5,000 

992,442 

928,467 


30.969 

55,128 

47,202 

47,985 

8,836 

7,816 

5.868 

5.150 

52.341 

71,288 

34.727 

43.078 

3,500 

3..500 

25.539 

24,796 

2,826 

1,614 

25,881 

20,887 

46,200 

42,000 

4,561 

3,181 

3.200 

5,000 

75.416 

IIX) ,635 

37.709 

39,855 

3 i .,300 

39.815 

5.(XM) 

S.tKK) 

1,087,287 

1,397.965 


1917 

1918 

872,065 

879,026 

47.503 

75.529 

50,626 

52.693 

10.313 

12,337 

6,400 

6.(xx> 

102,527 

96,565 

45.176 

44,414 

3,500 

2,500 

28,632 

15,101 

1,810 

2,856 

16,000 


42,t)0O 

4i,(xx) 

4,423 

2,956 

11,200 

6,000 

108,038 

90,323 

36„564 

44,722 

42,656 

31.064 

5.000 

5.000 


1,4.114.13 


1919 

1920 

548.677 

576,450 

60,491 

50,480 

36,106 

35,500 

9.974 

6.485 

7,000 

9.900 

63.930 

94.531 

39.470 

31,276 

1,000 

1,000 

15,775 

17,255 

1,800 

1,400 

40,000 

25,000 

3,558 

3.500 

1,209 

2.436 

81,865 

65,554 

16,441 

26,486 

31,.350 

32,230 

5,000 

5,000 

963,646 

984.4*3 
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treatises are H. O. Hofman, Metallurgy of Copper (1914); L R. 
Finlay, Cost of Mining (1920); Robert Marsh, Jr., Steam Shaoel 
Mining {tgto); Herbert A. McGraw, The Flotation Process (1918); 
E. D. Peters, Practice of Copper Smelting (1911); and D. M. Levy, 
Modem Copper Smelting (191a). (W. R. I.) 

CORDOHNIER, VICTOR LOUIS EMIUEN (185!^ ), French 

general, was born at Surgy (Nifivre) March 23 1858, and after 
passing through the military college of St. Cyr entered the 
infantry as sub-lieutenant in 1879. Eight years later he gradu¬ 
ated from the lilcolc de Guerre, and thereafter staff and regi¬ 
mental service (including tours of duty in the Alps and in Algeria) 
alternated till in 1905 he was appointed an instructor at the Ecole 
de Guerre. He had already served as commander of the cadet 
battalion and director of studies at St. Cyr, and from this time 
till 1910 his work was wholly instructional. In this period he 
wrote his work Los Japonais on Mandchnuric (published 1911), 
a study which soon took rank as the most important critical 
work on the Russo-Japanese War and was translated into several 
languages (Engli.sh translation. The Japanese in Manchuria, 
Part I. 1912, I’.art II. 1914). In 1910 on promotion to colonel he 
took command of an infantry regiment and in 1913 he was 
promoted general of brigade and appointed to command the new 
87th lirigade, forming part of the reenforced couverture created 
by the Three Years’ Service .Act. 

In command of this brigade, ('ordonnicr played a distinguished 
part in the successful action of Mangiennes on Ang. to 1914, nnd 
in the heavy fighting of the IV. .Army in the Ardennes. Before 
the battle of the Marne he had been advanced to the command 
of the 3rd Division, and he led tfiis formation in that battle and 
in the advance to Stc. Menehould and the Argonne which 
followed. On Sept. 1,5 he was severely wounded, and though he 
resumed his command in October, he h.ad again to be invalided. 
In December, having meantime become general of division and 
an officer of the Legion of Honour, he commanded his division 
in the bitter trench-warfare fighting in the Argonne, and in 
Jan. 191S he was in charge of a grou;) of divisions in Alsace. 
From May 191.'; he commanded the V'lII. Corps in the St. 
Mihiel sector. In July 1016, having been me.antimc awarded 
the grade of commander in the Legion of Honour, he was 
appointed to command the French contingent of the Salonika 
armies grouped under Sarrail, which became the “ Arm^e 
francaise d’Orient.” 

In general charge of the Allied left wing in Sarrail's autumn 
offensive he fought the actions of Ostrovo, Fiorina, Armcnohor 
and Kcnali, but owing to acute differences with Sarrail, which 
arc discussed elsi-wherc, he returned to France just before the 
battle at Monastir which his movements and combats had 
prepared. He was already gravely ill, and immediately on land¬ 
ing in France was sent into hospital, where he underwent an 
operation for cancer. A command on the French front had been 
promised to him but he teas never fit to take it up, and soon 
after the end of the World War he was placed on the retired list. 
He then devoted him.self to historical and critical work on the 
war. In 1921 he pubbshed an account of the ojjerations of the 
87th Brigade under the title Line Brigade au feu; J’olins do 
Guerre. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY {see 7.160).—The total enrolment 
of regular students in 1020 was 5,765 (including 1,127 women), 
divided as follows; graduate school, 407; college of arts and 
seiences, 1,812; college of law, 178; medical college, 312 in New 
York city and 37 taking freshman work in the Ithaca division of 
the college; New A’ork state veterinary college, 103; New A’ork 
state college of agriculture, 1,2.83; college of architecture, 1,30; 
college of civil engineering, 403; bibley College of mechanical 
engineering, 1,210; duplicate enrolment, 110. In .addition 2,171 
students were enrolled in the 1910 summer session (especially 
for teachers) and 306 in the short winter course in agriculture in 
1920. The students came from nearly all the states, territories, 
and insular possessions of the United States and from 38 foreign 
countries— e.g. there were 50 students from China, 30 from 
Europe, 25 from South America, 16 from Cuba, 7 from South 
Africa, 6 from Japan, 3 from .Australia, etc. 


In 1919-20 new endowment was pledged to the amount of 
$5,700,000 to increase teachers’ salaries. The same year an anony¬ 
mous gift was received of $1,500,000 to build and equip a new 
laboratory of chemistry; $500,000 from August Heckscherof New 
York for the endowment of research, and from other sources 
special gifts aggregating $708,000. Under the will of Goldwin 
Smith, $683,000 was received in 191 x for the promotion of liberal 
studies, and from Jacob II. SchilT, in 1912, $100,000 for the pro¬ 
motion of studies in German culture; in 1918 at Mr. Schiff’s 
request the purpose was changed to the promotion of studies 
in human civilization, and in the same year Baron Charnwood 
gave 15 lectures on this foundation. 

During the decade 1011-20 the university’s physical growth 
continued; the state added 10 large buildings to the equip¬ 
ment of the two state colleges and built a new armoury for the 
department of military science; gifts of $350,000 from George 
F. Baker, a New York banker, and $300,000 from Mrs. Russell 
Sage provided four residential halls for students; Mrs. Florence 
Rand Lang of Montclair, New Jersey, added Rand Hall (ma¬ 
chine-shop and electrical laboratory) to Sibley College. In 
1919 the university’s invested funds amounted to $14,976,500, 
yielding in the fiscal year 1919-20 an income of $738,100; the 
income from state and nation was $1,397,800, and from tuition 
fees $1)75,000. The grounds, buildings, and equipment were 
valued at about $7,637,400. The area of the campus was 359 
ac. and that of the experimental farms (adjoining the campus) 
was about i,roo acres. 'I'he, .appropriation made by the state to 
the College of .Agricullurc for the fiscal year 1920 was $1,800,588; 
in 1010 it was $412,000. The regular annual tuition fee in 1921 
was $200, but in medicine it was $300; tuition in the two .state 
colleges was free to residents of New York state. The univer¬ 
sity library in 1020 contained about 630,000 volumes. Among 
the important recent accessions were the Charles W, Wason 
collection of works relating to China and the Chinese, o,300 
volumes, presented in 1918; the James Verner Scaife collection 
of books relating to the American Civil War; and the engineering 
library of the late Emil Kuichling, 2,093 volumes, presented by 
Mrs. Kuichling in 1919. The Willard Kiske bequests have been 
described in three im))ortant bibliographies: Catalogue of the 
Icelandic Collcclion (1914), Catalogue of Runic Literature (1918), 
both compiled by 11 . Hermannsson, and Catalogue of the Pe¬ 
trarch Collection (1916), com[>iled by Mary Fowler. The results 
of the Cornell exi)e(lition to Asia Minor and the A.s.syro-Baby- 
lonian Orient were published in 1911. In 1920 appeared the 
fifth volume of the Cornell Studies in English, founded in 1916. 
Several volumes have also been added to the Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, the Cornell Studies in History and Polit¬ 
ical Science, and the Cornell Studies in Philosophy. The valu¬ 
able law library numbered about 53,200 volumes. The law 
school publishes The Curac//Lnie flaar/cr/y (established 1015). 
Since loog the governor of New York state has appointed five 
members of the university’s board of 40 trustees; 15 are coopted, 
and the alumni elect ten; others are ex-ojficio members. Since 
1916 the faculty has sent three representatives to the board who 
.sit as trustees, but without a vote. Andrew Dickson White 
((/.!>.), who, at the request of Ezra Cornell, drew up the 
original plans for organizing the university and served ns its 
first president, died at Ithaca Nov. 4 iqi8. Pres. Jacob Gould 
Schurman {g.v.) resigned in June 1020, and Prof. A. W. .Smith, 
dean of Sibley Colli;ge, was elected acting-i>rcsidcnt. Of the 
21,445 degrees granted since the founding of the university, 
18,002, or more than seven-eighths, were granted during Presi¬ 
dent Schurman’s 28 years of service. He was appointed U.S. 
minister to China by President Harding in 1921. Dr. Living¬ 
ston Farrand {g.v.) was elected president in June 1921. Dr. 
Farrand, formerly a professor in Columbia University, was 
president of the university of Colorado from 1914 to 1919, 
and was then appointed chairman of the Central Committee 
of the American Red Cross. For two years he directed the 
work ag.ainst tuberculosis in France under the auspices of the 
International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

During the World War the university, in cobperation with the 
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War D^rtment, conducted at Ithaca a school of military 
aeronautics, a school of aerial photography, a school for mili¬ 
tary artisans, and a unit of the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
and, at the medical college in New York, a school of rontgen¬ 
ology for officers of the U.S. Army Medical Corps. Many mem¬ 
bers of the faculty gave professional or technical service to the 
Government. About 7,000 students and former students of 
the university were in uniform; 1,500 of these were in officers’ 
training organizations when hostilities ceased; of the others, 
3,300, or 60%, were commissioned officers; 216 died in the 
service; 147 were decorated for distinguished services or gallan¬ 
try in action. (W. P.) 

CORONEL (German, Santa Maria), the name given to the 
naval battle fought on Nov. 1 1014 about 40 m. to the W. of 
Coronel (Chile), between a British cruiser squadron under 
Rear-Adml. Sir Christopher Cradock and the German East 
Asiatic Squadron under Adml. Graf von Spec. 

The British squadron consi.sted of the armoured cruisers 
“ Good Hope ” (flag., Capt. Philip Francklin: igo2,14,200 tons, 

2 g-2-in., 16 6-in., 21 knots) and “ Monmouth ” (Capt. Frank 
Brandt: igo3, g,8oo tons, 14 6-in., 22-3 knot.s), the light cruiser 
“ Glasgow ” (Capt. John Luce: igio, 4,800 tons, 2 6-in., to 
4-in., 25 knots), and the armed merchant cruiser “ Otranto ” 
(Capt. Herbert M. Edwards: i6 knots, 4 4'7-in.). In the case 
of the first three shijis the full sea-going speed is given. The 
German squadron consisted of the armoured cruisers “ Scharn- 
horst ” (flag) and “ Gneisenau ” (both iqo8, 11,420 tons, 8 
8-in., 6 5'q-in., 20J knots) and the light crui.scrs “ Leipzig ” 
(igo6, 3,200 tons, 10 4'i-in., 20 knots), “ Nurnberg ” (igo8, 
3,306 tons, 10 4'i-in., 22 knots) and “ Dresden ” (igo8, 3,544 
tons, 12 4'i-in., 25 knots). The figures, even as they stand, 
are sufficient to establish a definite German superiority, but 
they were accentuated by other circumstances. In the heavy 
weather prevailing at the time the “ Good Hope ” and “ Mon¬ 
mouth ” could not fight their main-deck guns, and iheir broad¬ 
side discharge (including “ Glasgow ”) was reduced to 2 g-z-in. 
and 12 6-in. with a weight of i,q6o lb. against the German 12 
8'2-in. with a weight of 2,go4 pounds. The Germans in addition 
had the inestimable a<lvantage of having been in commission 
over two years and being in a state of prime gunnery efficiency, 
whereas the Good Iloiie ” and “ Monmouth ” were both 
3rd Fleet shijis, which had been lying idle in the dockyards, 
manned entirely with reserve men on the outbreak of war. 
The “ Canopus ” (Capt. Heathcoat Grant), another 3rd F'leet 
.ship (with 4 12-in. and 12 6-in. guns), had been relegated by 
Kear-Adml. Cradock to purposes of convoy, as she could steam 
only 12 knots, and was 300 m. to the S. escorting two colliers 
when the action began. There can be little doubt that neither 
in guns nor in gunnery was the British squailron capable of 
meeting the enemy, and long before the fatal day it should have 
been reinforced by at least two cruisers of the ist Cruiser Squad¬ 
ron, all of which were ships in long commission with good arma¬ 
ment. (“Defence” carried 4 g'2-in., “Warrior,” “Black 
Prince,” “Duke of Edinburgh,” 6 g'2-in.) This measure had 
been suggested, and even ordered in the case of the “ Defence,” 
but had never reached fulfilment. The “ Black Prince ” and 
“ Duke of Edinburgh ” were doing convoy work in the Red Sea 
and Imlian Ocean, and the “ Warrior ” was at Port Said, while 
the “ Defence ” was with Rear-Adml. Stoddart on the east 
coa.st of South America. 

Cradock left Vallenar (Chonos, Chile) with the “ Monmouth ” 
on Oct. 30 and proceedeil N., leaving the “ Canopus ” to remedy 
engine defects and bring on colliers. The “ Glasgow ” had 
been sent on to Coronel (Concepcion) to send and receive 
telegrams, and a rendezvous had been arranged with her 50 m. 
W. of Coronel for Nov. i. The junction took place at i P.M., 
and as the sea was too heavy for boats, the mail was floated to 
the “ Good Hope.” It had scarcely been opened, and the rear- 
admiral was probably just reading his telegrams, when at 1:50 
p.M. German wireless sounded loud and clear. 

Von Spec had come from Mas-a-Fuera, the last anchorage in 
his long Pacific trip. On Oct. 30 he had sighted the lofty ranges 


of the Andes, and the “ Ptinz Eitel Friedrich,’’ an armed mer¬ 
chantman, had been sent into Valparaiso to coal, while the 
squadron cruised at slow speed out of sight of the port. At 
3 A.M. on Nov. t she sent news of the “ Glasgow’s ” visit to 
Coronel on Oct. 31 and the German admiral steered S. to 
intercept her. 

Cradock, when the report of German wireless came in, had 
made a signal to spread 15 m. on a line of bearing N.E. by £. 
(in the order from westward—“ Good Hope,” “ Monmouth,” 
“ Otranto ” and “ Glasgow ”), course N.W. by N., 10 knots, to 
get in touch with the enemy. At 4:20 p.m. the line was not yet 
completely formed when the “ Glasgow,” to the E., sighted 
smoke and altered course N. 80 E. to get in touch with it. At 
440 P.M. she reported the “ Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneisenau ” 
steering between S.E. and S. She turned at once to S. 65 W., 
closing at full speed on the “ Good Hope,” and the whole 
line began to close rapidly on the flagship. The “ Canopus ” 
was 300 m. to the S., toiling with her colliers in a heavy sea. 

Von Spec had Ijecn steering S. at 14 knots. The “ NUrn- 
berg ” and “ Dresden ” had been detached to examine passing 
ships, and the former was 25 m., the latter 12 m. in rear. About 
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4:15 P.M. von Spec was about 40 m. N. of Arauco Bay when 
the “ Cilasgow ” was sighted to the W., and he turned and 
followed, working up to full speed. It had been blowing hard 
from the S.E. (von Spee says S.), and a heavy sea was running, 
hurling sheets of spray right over the conning towers; the sun 
was setting in the south-west. When the “ Glasgow ” sighted the 
enemy the “ Good Hope ” was some 26 m. to W. of her, and 
turned to the E. to join her squadron, as they came closing in. 
By 5:50 P.M, the British squadron was in line, with the “ Good 
Hojie ” leading and the “ Monmouth,” “ Glasgow ” and 
“Otranto” behind, on an easterly course. The enemy were 
about II m. away to the E., steering south-westward (see map). 
Both squadrons now altered course to the S., and by 6:4 p.m. 
were steering approximately parallel courses at a range of about 
14,765 yards. Cradock then seems to have tried to close in order 
to force an action while the sun was still high enough to dazzle 
the enemy, but von Spee turned away and Cradock resumed 
his southerly course. Had he not been hampered by the 
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" Otranto,” which could only go i6 knots, it is possible that 
he might have attempted to fall back on the “ Canopus,” for 
the rest of his squadron was faster than von Spec’s and he 
could have slipped away to the S. during the night and picked 
up the “ Canopus ” next morning. But this would have meant 
forsaking one of his ships, and Cradock was not the man to take 
this course. He decided to fight, and sent the “ Canopus ” a 
message to this effect at 6:i8 p.m. At 6:20P.M. he turned towards 
the enemy, but von Spec turned away an equal amount. He 
was now about two points before Cradock’s beam, biding his 
time and waiting for the sun to set. 

The “ Otranto ” asked if she was to keep out of range, and 
not getting a clear reply drew out of line on the “ Olasgow’s ” 
starboard quarter, a i>otent reminder that a ship that h.as no 
guns to fight and no speed to run away is a delusion ami a 
snare. The sun was setting (sunset at 6:45 p.m.), and as soon 
as it dippe<l beneath the horizon (just before 7 p.m.) the English 
ships were silhouetted shaqily against the red glow of the 
western sky, whilst the Germans were scarcely discernible 
against the gathering night clouds in the cast. About 7:4 p.m. 
von Spec turned one point towards the enemy to clear the 
smoke, and opened fire at a gun range of 11,37.4 yard.s. The 
comlitions were rendered difficult by spray, heavy sea and smoke 
driving down the line, but the shot fell only 500 yd. short. 
The third salvo hit the ” Good Hope” forward at about 7:0 
P.M. and sent up a burst of flame. The rest of the German 
squadron joined in, the “ Siharnhorst ” engaging the “ Good 
Hope,” the “ Gneiseiiau ” the “ Monmouth,” and the “Leip¬ 
zig ” the “ Gka.sgow.” The “ Good Ifojie ” had now opened 
fire, but in the failing light the spla.shcs could not be seen ami 
her firing was poor and ineffective. In the next quarter of an 
hour the German gunners found the target again and again, and 
by half-i»st seven the British cruisers were obviously in dis¬ 
tress. The roof of the “ Monmoulh's ” fore 6-in. turret had been 
blown off and the turret w,as blazing. She had sheered off to 
starboard about 7:1,'; P.M., and the " Gkasgow,” which continued 
to follow in the wake of the “ Good Hope,” had to ease down 
to avoid masking her fire. A fierce fire had broken out amid¬ 
ships in the “ Good Hope ” and was increasing in brilliance. 
It was almost dark. Though the mixm had risen about 6:30 
P.M. it was still low, but the glare of the fires kindled in the 
British cruisers offered a sutVuienl target. At 7:4,4 p.m. the 
“ Good Hope ” was losing speed; the range had closed to 
about 5,000 yards. About 7:51 p.m. two shells struck her 
between the mainmast and after funnel, and a vast column 
of smoke and fire rose into the air. When it subsided the ship 
was still afloat, but she was nothing but a gutted hull lighted 
by a dying glare, and she fire<l no more. Thirly five hits had 
been counted on her by the “ Scharnhorst’s ” gunners. By 
8 P.M. the fire had died down, quenched by the sea. The “ Mon¬ 
mouth ” had ceased fire and turned away to the W., followed 
by the “ Glasgow,” who had been heavily engaged by the 
“ Leipzig ” and “ Dresden ” and had received five hits. The 
rising moon shone fitfully through the < louds, and the “ Gl.as- 
gow ” continued to fire at any ship'that .showed up, but as this- 
only betrayed her position she ceased fire at 8:5 P.M. The 
“ Monmouth,” badly down by the bows and listing to port, 
turned N. at 8:15 p.m. to get stern to .sea. But von Spee had 
now launched his light cruisers to attack and they were hot 
upon the trail. The “ Glasgow ” could only leave the stricken 
field, and she lost sight of the enemy at 8:50 p.m. 

It was the “ Ntirnbcrg,” which ha<i been making frantic 
efforts to overtake her squ.-idron, that found the unfortunate 
“Monmouth.” She missed her with a torpedo and opened fire 
at 800 yards. The “ Monmouth ” was listing so badly that 
she could not use her port guns. The “ NUrnberg ” ceased firing 
for several minutes to allow her to surrender, then gave her a 
final broadside, and she went down at half-past nine with 
flag flying. The “ Otranto ” had fallen out and was now work¬ 
ing gradually round to the S. towards Magellan Straits, 

^ The British shooting was poor. The “ Schamhorst ” was 
hit twice with little injury; the “ Gneisenau ” received three 


hits, one of whiih bent the flap of the after turret, an injury 
of little moment. This deficiency must be attributed partly to 
failing light and an inferior horizon but also to the fact that the 
ships had had scant opportunity for training and their fire- 
control equipment was poor. The squadron was weak in guns 
and gunnery. When the German squadron was sighted it would 
have been possible to fall back on the “ Canopus,” but this would 
have entailed the destruction of the “ Otranto,” which would 
have been overtaken by the enemy in two or three hours. 
Cradock preferred to fight and take the chance of inflicting 
injury on the German squadron, which was far from any ba.se 
of refitment and repair. He fought a brave fight, checked von 
Spee in his onward career, and he and his men take their place 
in the great roll of naval heroes. His foe was a worthy antagonist. 
When the Germans at Valparaiso acclaimed him a naval hero, 
he shook his head. The wide spaces of the Pacific lay behind 
him, he had fought a famous battle, but the southern waters 
of the world lay before him, behind loomed the Atlantic, and 
he knew that Britain’s arm stretched far. He found the sequel 
of his victory at the Ealkiands (jrcc Falkland Islands Battle). 

(A. C. D.) 

CORSON, HIRAM (1828-jgii), American scholar (see 7.204), 
died in Ithaca, N. Y., June 15 loii. 

COSTA RICA (see 7.210).—The internal history of Costa Rica 
is almost continuously concerneil with the transmission of the 
presidential office. In 1S80 the first comparatively free election 
seated Joe6 Juaqufn Rodriguez, a clerical Conservative. He 
ruled practically without assistance from the legislature until 
he made use of it to seal Rafael Yglesias as his successor. Ygle- 
sias was reelected in 1808, but gave over the power in igos to 
Asuncii'm Estjuivel, after which time serious political revolts 
were infrequent. Fair liberty of the pre.ss was enjoyed, and 
elections were not abnormally corrupt. Cleto Gonzilez Vfquez 
was chosen presiilent in 1906, and Ricardo Jim6nez in igio, both 
by popular vote. Alfredo Gonzalez was named in 1014 by the 
legislature after the popular vote had failed to indicate a choice. 
The r.a<lical programme of Gonzalez led to his forced removal 
by Federico Tinoco, who was eleclefl to Ihe presidency after 
his coup in 1917. Tinoco’s power was minimized by his fail¬ 
ure to obtain recognition from the U.S. Government. He was 
obliged to put down revolts in 1918; in 1019 a [xjpulur move¬ 
ment led by Julio Acosta drove him out of the country. Acosta, 
at first provisional president, was elected and inaugurated in 
May IQ20. Costa Rica prospered under its recent rulers, who 
promoted public improvements, effected desirable sanitary 
measures, and promoted education. The landowners, professional 
men, ami habitual politicians controlled the country, their poli¬ 
tics being animated by clique and family considerations rather 
than by genuine differences in policy. 

After 1913, the president, members of Congress, and the city 
officials were popularly elected. The president had large political 
patronage, ilominating Congress. The judiciary was practically 
' independent; its head was the Supreme Court, chosen by Congress. 
The central Government had more control over local affairs than 
was usual in Central America. Manhood suffrage was legalize:! in 
1920, and the suffrage was extended to women also. During 
the World War Costa Rica was among the first of the Hispanic- 
American countries to evince sympathy with the Allied c.ause, 
although the German colony and German influence were strong. 
On Sept. 21 1917 the Government severed relations with 
Germany, and on May 23 1918 declared war on Germany. 
The pact for the Central American Union was signed in Jan. 
1921 by Costa Rica, but w-as later rejected by the National 
■Assembly. For boundary dispute, sec Panama. 

Finance and Economics .—During the period 1910-20 Costa 
Rican coffee was high-priewi and a sourre of national prosperity. 
There was not, however, a large class of rich native landowners. 
On the plateau the small peasantry was prosperous and industrious. 
Foreigners controlleti the mines, banks attd comincrce. The United 
Fruit Co. settled numlK:r3 of English-speaking people along 
I the E. shore in the banana lands. From 1911 to 1918 the coffee 
] crop r.-inged from 248,tKX) to 385 .:xxj sacks, valued at from 8,221,000 
to 14,789,000 colones (Ihe colon equals >0.4653). In 1920 the coffee 
' exiwrt was valued at $4,744,000. In 1918 the banana exportation 
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was worth 7,189,655 colonos. The exportation of the principal 
variety, muia sapientium, is about Il,un(>,(xx> bunches pur annum. 
In igi2 the foreiRn trade was $20,043,311. In 1917 the imports 
wore $5,595,240 and the exports $11,382,166. In 1917 the national 
debt was $20,254,000. The national budget, approved by the Presi¬ 
dent Jan. 7 for the fiscal year 1920, cstimatetl the expenditure at 
12,866,553 colones and the revenues at 13,006,000 colones, leaving a 
probable surplus of 139,447 colonos. Theestimated pop. in 1919 was 
454,995; the area of the republic being about 23,000 sq. miles. 

(H. 1 . P.) 

COST OF LIVING. —Till recent years the phrase “ Cost of 
Living ” was only used loosely by economists when the balance 
between movements of wages and prices was in question, but 
from iqi4 onwards during the World War the need of a measure¬ 
ment of the rise of prices gradually resulted in making the ex¬ 
pression prominent in industrial and statistical discussions. In 
popular parlance it has since become a recognized economic 
problem. It has fretiucntly been assumed that the term “ Cost 
of Living ” (or “ High Cost of Living ”—sometimes abbre¬ 
viated to “ H. C. L.”) has a unique and definite meaning, and 
that accurate measurements can be applied to it, but in fact 
the meaning is vague and the statistical methods appropriate 
to it are complex and lead to results whose precision is not of a 
high order. 

The phrase may be regarded as an abbreviation for “ the 
cost in a defined region to persons typical of a <lefined social 
or industrial cla.ss of goods of a kind usually purchased at 
frequent intervals, by the consumption of which a certain 
standard of economic welfare is reached.” We may u.scfully 
distinguish four cases; («) where the standard is a physiological 
minimum; (A) where some conventional or aver.age budget of 
expenditure is taken and the cost of the items in it is measured 
at different times or places; (c) where the items are varied but 
the whole contents of the budget result in an unchanged stand¬ 
ard of Welfare; (d) where both the contents of the budget are 
modified and the standard is raised or lowered. Case (/>) is 
that which has in recent years been the subject of measure¬ 
ment, but case (c) is that which is in reality appropriate to the 
problem of measuring or adjusting real wages. 

Ciisc (a ).—Prior to the World War attention was directed 
by Mr. Seebobm Rowntree {Poverty, A Study of Town Life, 
and eel. 1902) to the cost of obtaining in '^'ork (England) and 
elsewhere food, clothing, heat, light and shelter suilicient for a 
family to maintain itself in healtli and eflicieucy for work, when 
all possible economy was practised, subject to the availability 
of commodities and the legal requirements for housing, decency, 
etc. The minimum of food was computed in relation to the 
quantity of calories, carbohydrates and [irotein cialculated by 
Atwater and others as necessary for maintaining licalth and 
vigour under various conditions of life, and dietaries were 
drawn up which contained the necessary constituents at the 
minimum aggregate cost; to this co.st was added the expenditure 
on clothing, fuel, cleansing materials, etc., and rent, which w,as 
found to be customary among persons in regular work at the 
lowe.st rales of wages of adult men. The most natural meaning 
of the cost of living is perhaps the cost of maintaining the 
minimum slanclard thus described. The standard is, however, 
not scientifically definite; apart from questions as to the validity 
and applicability of the measurement by calories, it is clear that 
there must be a great difference between the amount of focal 
necessary for work of low and of high eflicicmcy; the Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese peasants live on a sparser diet and produce 
a lower output than the English or Americans; definable points 
arc where efficiency is a maximum (which needs a more liberal 
diet than that considered by Mr. Rowntree) and where the value 
of additional efficiency exactly eciuals the cost of the additional 
food, etc., nccess,ary (for whose ascertainment there are no 
observations); and Atwater’s standard is in fart conventional 
(see Rowley, Measurement of Social Phenomena, chap, viii., 
icjiS), If we drop the word “ minimum ” and speak of Mr. 
Rowntree’s conventional standard for demarcating poverty, 
we can properly measure the change in the cost of living at this 
Standard (if the facts are ascertainable). The varying cost of 


the official civilian rations, computed in Germany circa igio, 
gave a measurement similar to that described. The cost of Mr. 
Rowntree’s standard, and one modified in the direction of 
ordinary purchasers by Rowley, was worked out for certain 
English towns in 1913 (Livelihood and Poverty, 1915). A legal 
minimum wage could be based on a standard thus defined, but 
in fact it is generally related to a higher conventional standard. 

Case (h ).—The usual method of measuring the change of 
the cost of living during and since the Witr has been as follows. 
Detailed statements of expench'ture having been obtained from 
a number of working-cla.ss households (in most countries at 
some dale jirior to 11)14), average budget is formed showing 
so many iiounds of meal, bread, etc., with the prices and expen¬ 
diture in considerable detail. The average prices of the same 
foods ore ascerlaincd from time to time, and the expenditure 
necessary to purchase the former quantities at the new prices 
is computed. The cost of living (so far as food is concerned) is 
then taken as having increased or decreased in the same ratio 
as this standard hutlget. In many count rii’S a standard of the 
same kind is established for clothing, fuel, light, rent, cleansing 
materials and some otlier articles, and the cost of the aggregate, 
including food, is computed from time to time. The result ob¬ 
tained (if the process were complete) would be the relative cost 
of maintaining a dcfine<l standard constant in every detail. It 
is generally expre.sscd as a i)erceiitage; thus if the costs were 25s. 
and 30s. at the two elates, the ratio is too; 120, the index number 
at I he second dal c is 120 and the percentage increase 20. 

This method cannot be carried out in its entirety for two 
reasons, namely, lack of information and change of quality of 
the commodities in the market. In most countries data of 
expenditure and prices arc only obtaineil for principal com¬ 
modities (meat, bread, etc.) and not for those on which little is 
spent (currants, pepper, etc.); unless owing to shortage of sup- 
l)lies there is a run on the articles not included, these omittsions 
cannot affect the result significantly. In some countries ex- 
j)en<liturc is not known, but only prices, and then the rettuhing 
c.alculation is generally valueless; and in others currency is so 
variable that the compulation is meaningless. In nearly all 
cases there is no sufficient knowledge of expenditure on clothing 
cither in total or in detail, and it is often difficult to obtain 
adequate data for fuel and light or for miscellaneous items. 
The sums included in the calculations, in fact, account for only 
a part of ordinary household expenditure, but where most care 
has been given to the question the part is a large proportion of 
the whole. Classes of expenditure that are not strictly necessary, 
such as amusements, tobai co, alcohol, etc., arc generally omitted, 
as arc occasional expenses (doctors, purcha.se of furniture, 
etc.), but in some cases subscriptions to trade unions, etc., 
insurance payments and travelling to work are included. The 
miscellaneous expenses omitted become a htrge proportion of 
total expenditure as we go up the scale of incomes. The 
difficulty due to the change of quality of goods which has been 
so marked since 1014 is even more fundamental. Over any long 
period the actual conslilucnts and quality of a pound of bread, 
a rut of meat, a pair of boots, change considerably, but from some 
points of view these gradual changes are not important. During 
the war, however, .substitution of one commodity or ingredient 
for another was sudden and common, and the pre-war quality 
was unobtainable at any price, or if obtainable had a quite 
altered position in domestic economy. Consequently the prices 
inclutletl in the calculations were frequently not for the same 
things at different dates and the precision of the measurement 
was greatly diminished. After the Armistice there was some 
return to former qualities, but the change has been sufficient 
to undermine the foundtition of the numbers, and a new basis 
is necessary, as discussed in the following sections. 

It should be added that separate budgets ought to be formed 
(and in some countries have been formed) for different grades 
of income and for different classes of occupation, and also for 
angle persons and for married persons with dependents. 

The structure of the index numljers of the cost of living is shown 
most clearly by algebraic symbols. It Ui, Qj, Q» . . . are the number 
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of units of the commodities in the standard budget, and Pi, Pj, Pj 
. . . the prices per unit at the date taken as starting point, and we 
uTite iiiXPi “El, QjXPa = Ej . . ., where Ei, Ka, Ej . . . arclheex- 
peuditures on the commodities, then E = Ei4-E3 . . .^QiPi+QaPa 
, . . is the whole expenditure at the first date on the .standard 
budget. Let pi, Pa, pa . . ■ be the prices per unit at a subsequent 
date; then QtXpi-ei, tJaXpa-ei ... arc the presumed expendi¬ 
tures. and C“ei-fea-f- . . . “QiPi-l-QaPa + ... is the whole ex- 
Iienditure. The ratio of the cost of the standard budget at the second 


date to that at the first, is g 


Ql Pld^Q^l>^~^ • • ■ „ Eirid-EaTa-b. . . 
QiPi+UaPad-. . . Ei-f-Ead- . . . 


where ri—pt/Pi (the price ratio for the first-named commodity at the 
two dates), ra-pa/Pa .... I'he last expression shows that by this 
method the ratio of the costs of living is a weighted average in which 
the price ratios are weighted by the exjienditures at the first date; 
hence we only need to know these exTxmdittircs an<l ratios, and not 
the actual quantities nor [iriccs. In the official miasurement in the 
United Kingdom only the quantities E and r arc in fact u.scd: this 
method is very convenient in dealing with rent (for which there is no 
natural unit of quantitv) ami with clothing (for which a general 
price ratio is olitained without anv definition of unit). The general 
theory of weighted averages shows that a consider,able roughness in 
the estimation of the smaller expenditures is smoothed out in the 
process of averaging, but that it is important to obtain precision 
in the case of large items, such as clothing, treated in a single entry, 
and rent. It is important, however, that the r's should be accurately 
known when they differ much from one another, and the quality 
of the commoditicB that are jiriced should be the .s,»me at lioth dates. 


The index numlier for the second date 


g X11X1, and the per¬ 


centage increase is —ij Xioo. 

Case (<■).—It mu,sl be granted that when the cost of living is 
compared at two places or at two dates we ought not to a.ssume 
that precisely the .same ciuantilies of the .same commodities are 
purchasable in both cases, and in order to make a strict numerical 
comparison we need a test of equidity of standard if not a means 
of comparing two standards. 'I'ho problem .so staled has not yet 
been completely solved. A measurement could be made on a 
strictly nutritive basis and the cost of purchasing in the most 
economic way the amount of calorics (including the necessary 
protein) considered proper to health and elficieiicy could be 
ascertained in both countries or at both periods; but this would 
only give a theoretic solution, since it ignores the inllucnce of 
custom and taste in diet, and, in fact, in developed countries 
relatively few people have been compelled to' purchase their 
nutriment in the cheapest possible way. The actual practical 
question in England in igsi w.as what was the cost of maintaining 
the pre-war standard of living in nutritive power and satisfaction 
or pleasure derived from food and clothing, allowance being 
made for changes in prices and available qualities. This state¬ 
ment introduces the vague word salisjadion, which it is not 
practicable to define exactly, though some mathematical methods 
based on economic principles have been suggested for ascertain¬ 
ing its equality in two cases. 

It ha.s been suggested (Bowley, “ Measurement of Cost of Liv¬ 
ing," Journal of the. Royal Statistical Society, May igiq, p. 3S4. nud 
“ Cost of Living and Wage neteniiination.” Economic Journal, 
March 1020, p. 117) th.at an ajipmximation coulil Ix' reached by 
dcrising “ a diet, based on available supplies, as nutritious, digestibid 
and not less attractive than the pre-war diet, and estimate, at what 
price it could now be obtaineii, ' or " to frame a new budget of 
goods obtainable, and, in fact, piiri hased, by housekec(K.’rs with the 
same skill of adjusting purchases to desires as in the case of the earlier 
budgets. Instead of measuring satisfaction by formula, we may 
recognize that it is subjective and a matter of opinion, and obtain 
from representative working-class women a budget which in their 
opinion would now give the same variety and pleasure as a selected 
Imdget of lyiq, care being taken that the energy value i.s the same. 
The result would give a new conventional l>udget, the ratio of whose 
cost to (that of) the pre-war budget would give a rough measure of 
the change of . . . the cost of living." It should lie added that this 
solution would only l)c definite if the “ satisfaction " was obtained 
as cheaply as possible, it lx:ing assumed that before the war given 
sums of money were laid out to the best advantage. This mcthixl 
would only be satisfactory if fairly close agreement was obtained as 
to the equality of the new with the old standard. 

Another method ha.s lieen iisi-rl in the rase of comparison of the 
cost of living in two places In igo.S the I-abour Department of the 
Board of Trade (United Kingdom) initiated inquiries about the cost 
of living in the United Kingdom, United States, France, Belgium 


and Germany, and obtained budgets of expenditure in each country; 
the results are published in the official [lapers Cd.386a, Cd.sfic^, 
Cd.4512, Cd.sobs ami Cd.4032. A comparison was made between 
the cost of living in the United Kingdom and in each other country 
on a double basis, as follows:—it was found that an English house¬ 
wife purchasing in iQog in the United States a week's supply of 
food as customary in England would have .spent 38 % more in the 
first-named country, the ratio of the costs of living lieing on this basis 
loo; 138; on the other hand, an American housewife purchasing in 
England a week’s supply of food as customary in America would 
have found her expenses reduced in the ratio 125: Kxi (Cd.5609. pp. 
Ixvi., Ixvii.). If these ratios had been reciprocate, either would meas¬ 
ure the difterence in the cost of living (so far as food is concerned); 
as it is, their divergence illustrates the want of definiteness in the 

C roblem. Now it is quite possible to obtain in any country a current 
iidget to lie compared with a pre-war budget and the method just 
described can lie applied. Thus, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, May 1919, p. 344, details arc given of the standard pre-war 
British budget and of the average of budgets collected by an official 
committee on the cost of lix'iiig in the last year of the war, in which 
the standard of living had txien modified and had fallen .somewhat. 
A housewife purchasing in 1918 the same qualities and quantities 
of fixxl as ill 1914 would have increased her expenditure in the ratio 
I(x>:2i2, while if she had purchased in 1914 the same qualities and 
(|uantities as in 1918 the ratio of the earlier to the later expenditure 
would have hi*en 100:202. Both these are possible measurements 
(the first Ix-ing identical with case a above), and where the difference 
lietween lliem is so moderate an IntermediaLc niiinbcr, such as the 
arithmetic or geometric me,an (which are nearly coincident), 11x1:207 
makes a plausible measurement of the change. 

Another method, .allied to that just desi:rilied, gives perhaps the 
most practical solution, though its .adequacy can hardly lx; proved 
from theoretic conditions. (Jblaiii typical budgets of expenditure 
at two dates; compile a new or mean standard of quantities which 
item by item are the averages of the entries in the budgets; thus, if 
in one the consumption of 33 lb. of broad is stated, in the other 35 
111., enter 34 lb. in the mean standard: now find the cost of the mean 
.standard at each date and take the ratio of these- co.sts as the meas¬ 
urement of the change in the cost of living. In the example just 
used this ratio was found to be 100:204. (On the methods formerly 
used for this problem, .see Palgra\-e’s DidUmary of Political Economy, 
vol. iii., article "Wages, Nominal and Real,” p. 640.) 


If all prices rose in the .s.anic ratio the methods now described 
would neccs.sarily yield the same result; the need for choice 
arises from inequalities of increase, including the case where the 
goods arc no longer in the market as one where the price is 
indefinitely great. Now if at one date purchases are made so as 
to maximize the .satisfaction in the oulLay of the week’s house¬ 
keeping allowance, as we may reasonably as.sume, and prices 
rise irregularly, it is evident th.at .somewhat less will be bought 
of the commodities which have risen most and more of those 
which have risen le.ast if a maximum is .still obtained, and that 
consequently the increase in the expenditure necessary to obtain 
the same satisfaction as before is le.ss than the increase if exactly 
the same quantities had been purchased. For example, if oranges 
are doubled in price and bananas increased only by one-half, 
more bananas and fewer oranges will be purchased. 


If with the notation u.sed above we also write qi, qj, qs . . . for 
the quantities purchased at the second date, the measurement ob- 

. .... . qipi + qjP!, I , 

tamed by u.sing these quantities is ‘-p - -— •• « 

(say) instead of (“F)' 

ijii 1 i" vK* a T* • • • 

small letters refer to a second place (instead of date), then as between 
England and America b = l38 in the illustration Ij-I2,s. Kor two 
d.ates the method illustrated from exiienditure on food in England 
gives li=2i2 and I-^aoa, and the suggested index number is 
1, = 5(1,4-1.3)=-207. The other method recommended is to take 


l 4 = 


KQi + qOpi + i(0» + Qi) Pi + 


X TOO. It is easily shown 


l(Ui-bqi)F,+ i(Q. + q3)P-;-b 
that I« is always intermediate between 11 and I j, and by a more trouble¬ 
some analysis that !< is less than Ii when prices in general are ris¬ 
ing and (piaiitities cnnsunicd of individual gixids have increased or 
tliininished according as their prices have risen more or less than 
the average as measured by L; in fact 

(pi —rPi)(Qi — qi)-Kpt —rPi)(Q» —qt)-|- ■ • • 

{g,-f-q.)P.-b(Q-;+qi)Pi+ 

where io<ir = Ii. and the factors in each term of the numerator are 
both positive or both negative under the conditions named. Hence. 
I< satisfies many of the fundamental conditions of the measure¬ 
ment required. Bowley (Stat, Journal, loc. cit„ p. 351) suggests as 


li —Ii = 100' 
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a measurement of the loss of satisfaction in the case of a falling 
standard the expression 


(Qi “ nO Ha) ^2+ • 


/ QiPi+QaP2+ .... i.e. 


the ratio of the cost of the decrease in quantity to that of the quanti¬ 
ties at the first date, both valued at tlie prices of the first date; this 
method leads to U as the index of the increase of cost of living, but 
it is not of general application for it does not give equal importance 
to the distribution of expenditure at both dates since la does not 
involve Qi, Q* * • • • 

T. L. Bennett (“ Theory of Measurement of Changes in Cost of 
Living,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May iQ2o) carries 
the argument further by important steps. With the notation al¬ 
ready used, he supposes that a housekeeper gradually changes her 
jmrctiases from quantities ^1,^2 . . . at prices Pj. I*-. . . to quanti¬ 
ties Oi.qa . . . at prices pi pi . . the quantity of each commcMlity 
bought being related to its price by a law of tiemand. He then 
shows that the increase of expenditure, when the final is compared 
with the initial date, viz. e~K, is algebraicallv eciual to X+L, where 

x*i(Ui + qO + (\ 2 ) (p2 '“K)+ . . . 

and L=®i(qi — Qi) (pi+Pj) + Hqa— Qa) (pa -j- Pa)+ .. . and he iden¬ 
tifies X as measuring the increa.sed exjn'nditure neccssar\’ to pre¬ 
serve the former standard of living and L as measuring increased 
satisfaction from increased consumption (or if L is negative a de¬ 
crease). 

q'his method gives a useful and simtilo tost of the e<jiiivalencc (as 
measured by satisfaction) of two budgets at different dates in the 
same country, for L should be zero, that is qi- 5 (lii + ri)+q !-4 
(P8-fP,)+ . . ■ shoiild^ C((uul yi--!(l>i + I’i) + Qi-i(l>2 + r‘2)+• ■ ■ . 
This test shuuld be applied if the suKgeslion made al)nvo of ronstruct- 
in^’ an equivalent liudnol fur cninparison is earried out. 

if L is ncRative it would lie nerossarj’ to add to expenditure e to 
make it equivalent to the earlier expenditure E, and Ltennett, having 
rettard to the ehaiiged piirrliasint; power of money, suggests a some¬ 
what cointilex and indefinite method of aseertuining Ihe neces.s,iry 
amount; the inde.v mimfier for the cost of living may he written 

approximately kki X (e-fLV'i’i') / E, where I is chosen as one of the 
index numtiers already written. 


Case. (rf).—'I'hc prolilt'tn with which many countries were faced 
in iq2o and iq2i was in reality not that of preserving a .standard 
of living on the level of igi4, hut of adapting themselves to a 
lower average standard, whatever the fortunes of favoured 
classes. This may he illustrated liy the arrangement of the 
salaries of civil servants iti Engl,and in Fob. 1020. At that date 
the oflicial measurement (on met laid h) of the increase in tlic 
cost of living over 1014 was ijo%. The full increase of i,io% 
was awarded to persons with a wage of 35s. weekly (£<)i 5s. 
per annum), 60’’/o was added to the residue of salaries up to 
f'200, and 4$"„ to the rc.sidue of the salary. Thus a man whose 
salary was £400 on the pre-war basis receivetl an addition of 
£27.?! (tip'll) f" £‘)t 5 S- = £.ith3, 60% on £ioS i,ss.-£6sl, 
45‘^ on £20o = f'.oo), about 08 '};, in all. This increment was 
increased or decreased by one twenty-sixth part for every com- 
[ilele movement of 5 jioints in the oliicial index number averaged 
over certain periods. It ajtpcars to have been assumed on the 


be regarded as the cost of maintaining the standard customary 
to the social or occupational class concerned at a given time 
and place. In this sense the cost of living of Chinese labourers 
is lower than that of the Americans, though they pay the same 
prices for commodities. When “ cost of living ” is used in 
this sense it should always be accom])anied by a reference 
to the standard attained. Thus the British Committee on the 
Cost of Living in igi8 estimated the average expenditure of 
working-class families in igi4 and iguS and at the same time 
reported on the change of standard. In some of the statistics 
quoted below a conception of this kind is involved in the figure. 

United Kingpom 

(a) Cost of Fond. —In the United Kingdom the basis of the 
official measurement of the cost of living is that of finding the 
cost of a slandard budget of exjienfliture at various dates (see 
Labour Gazelle, March iqeo, p. 118, and Report on Working- 
Class Rents ami Retail Prices, Cd.6055 of 101.3, pp. ago if?.). 
'J'hc standard budget was obtained from a collection of 1,944 
records of weekly expenditure made in 1904; the average weekly 
family expenditure was 36s. lod., of this 22s. fid. was spent on 
food, and of the food i8s. fid. is accounted for in the standard 
used prior to the war. A somewhat altered basis was taken in 
1014. Rice, taiiiora, oatmeal, pork, coffee, cocoa, jam, treacle, 
marmalade, currants and raisins (the exiienditure on all of which 
was about 2s. id. in 1904) were omitted and fish and margarine 
addi'il (an addition equivalent to fid. in each case). It was 
assumed that, though prices had increased between 1904 and 
I<)i4, the relative expenditure (which alone enters into the 
computation) on the different commodities was unchanged; 
this assumption is too rigid but not unn'asonablc, and the 
facts otherwise known about price movements and consumption 
show that the error introdured is in.significant. 

Relative importance being determined, the next step was to 
.ascertain the movement of prices. 1‘rior to 1914 the records 
were obtained exclusively for London, but it was shown (C'd. 
figSS, pp. 299 and 306) that from 1907 to 1912 the average move¬ 
ment was very nearly the .same in provincial towns as in 
London. From Aug. 1914 statements of prices were obtained for 
fiSO towns and village.s. 

'J'he index numbers of the cost of living, so far as food is 
concerned, were then obtained by the method h described 
above; prior to 1914, the year i()oo was taken as base and the 
prices then equated to 100; from the beginning of the war 
July IQ14 was taken as base. 

The index mimfier is in the form 100 X (Ein-hEjrj-f . . .)-^ 
(Ki-fEj-f . . . ) where Ei, E, . . . arc the expenditures on the 
sejxir.ite eoniinorlities in the .stand.ard budget andrj, r, . . . are the 
ratins of the prices at any particular time to tlic prices at the basic 
date. The values actually taken for the E’s were as in Table I., being 
pn)|x)rlional to the expenditure. 


Taiilf. I. 


I Bread 

.S(» 

British meal: 


Milk 

... -25 

Tea. 

.22 1 

Sugar . 

.... 19 

! I’lour 

20 

Heel . . . 

24 

Butter 

.41 

Coffee*. 

2 

Jam*. 

.... 4 

: kirr*. 

• 3 

Mutton , 

12 

Eggs ... 

. ., ly 

Cocoa*. 

. 4 ' 

I’re.Tcle’. 

.... 2 


. . 1 

l’ork‘ . 

15 


. ..10 




.... 4 

Oatmeal*.. . . 

. 5 

liiipfirted meal: 

Margurinct 

. . 10 



Currants*. 

.... 3 

Potatoes , .. 

iS 

liwf . 

24 





kaisims*. 

.... 2 

1 


Mutton. 

. .. 12 







1 


Baron . , , 

. IQ 







’ 


Kish t ........ 

• Q 







1 Totals prior lo 1914 

97 


10f> 


9.') 


28 


34 

1 1914 and fmwanK 

S8 


100 


_ 


22 


_iR. 


Grand totals: ficforc 1914, 360; after, 334. 

‘Omitted after 1914. tf>"'itted prior to 1914. 


one hand that the expenses of the middle el.TSS had not increased 
so much as indicated by the index number based on working- 
class expenditure, ;uk 1 on the other that the standard of living 
must be lowered—the higher the income the greater the fall. 
A similar scale was adopted at nearly the same dale for railway 
officials. We are thus led to consider a conventional standard of 
living which changes from time to time. When there is no 
reference lo a physiological minimum, the cost of living may 


There are certain weaknesses in the method. It is assumed 
without explicit evidence that expenditure on meat was in the 
proportion 2s. on beef to is. on mutton, and that British and 
foreign meat were of equal importance, and the price ratios 
taken for meat are for four selected joints only; during the 
period 191S to 1919, when the relative quantities available 
varied and relative prices were altered, this assumption affects 
the index numbers. The weight assigned to margarine is ar- 
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bitrary. The number of eggs consumed (about 12 per house¬ 
hold per week) is based on summer records and is no doubt 
higher than the average for the year. 


The re.sulting index numl»er.s were as in I'able II:— 
Taih-e II. 


Index numbers of retail food prices in United Kingdom. (London 
only prior to 1914.) Average for year uidess othcrwiiic stated. 


. 

92 


(>6 

1914 (Aug. to Dee.) . 

1 12 

1904. 

• 9Z 

1910 . . 

98 

iqU). 

131 

1005 . 

. 92 

I9II . . 


iqi6. 

. ifrt) 

1906 . 

• 92 

1912 . . 

l»3 

1917. 

. 108 

1907 . 

• 94 

1913 • ■ 

103 

1918. 

• 215 

1908. 

• 9b 

1914 


1010. 

219 



Jan. to 


ig20. 

. 256 



July 

KX) 

1921 (Ian. io April) . 

• 





May .... 

. 232 





luilf 

218 


For the monthly figures from .Aug. iyi4, see the article Puke 


During the war the validity of these figures was much weak¬ 
ened by the failure of the supplies necessary for the budget to 
be realized. In iqtS a committee on the cost of living (Cd.boSo) 
collected 1,400 budgets from the urban working-i lass of a kiml 
comparable with the standard budget already named. Among 
the differences found were the following (Table III):— 


Taule III. 


Weekly Consumption of a .Standard Family. 




t<)i4 

1918 

Bread and flour .... 

. It.. 

33-5 

.34-5 

Meat. 

. 11). 

0.8 

4-4 

Bacon . 

. 111. 

1.2 

2-.SS 

F.ggs (number) .... 

; lb. 

13.0 

91 

Uheesc. 

.84 

.41 

Butter .. 

. lb. 

1-7 

•79 

Margarine. 

. lb. 

.42 

•91 

Sugar . 

. lb. 

5-9 

2.83 

Potatoes . 

. lb. 

15.0 

20.0 


The consumption in tqiS practically exhausted the supply, and 
the calculation of what the io>4 budget would have cost if the 
quantities had been available at the prices of igi8 was imrely 
theoretical. The committee found that in fact expenditure on 
food w.as 00% higher than in 1014 at a date when the above 
index number showed an increase of 108%. The committee 
estimated that the nutritive value (measured in calories) of 
the rqiS budget was only % 1 ow<t than that of 1014. Similarly 
a committee on the financial results of the occupation of 
agricultural land and the cost of living of rural workers 
(Cmd.76 of iqiq) reported (p. 4,t) that the exiienditurc on food 
of agricultural labourers had inrrea.sed 84% since iqi4 at a date 
when the index numbers showed an increase of 108%, and 
that the nutritive value had fallen as in the towns. Possible 
methods of measuring the change of the cost of living under 
such circumstances have been discussed above; here it is only 


necessary to say that the officitil index number is not valid. 

After the Armistice supplies tended to return to their pre-wtir 
level except in the cases of sugar, eggs, butter and cheese; 
margarine of an improved qutdity took the place of butter 
to a ronsi<lerablc extent. The increase of prices over 1014, 
however, varied greatly from commodity to commodity; thus 
in March 1921 British beef and mutton were respectively 
about 161 and 176%, while imported beef and mutton were only 
about loq and 100% above the level of 1914; sugar luid risen 
.410%, butter 145%, eggs 200%, tea only 74% and margarine 
67%. With this variation it is certain that an unrlianged 
standard would not be composed of unchanged constituents and 
that (as argued above) the cost of living had risen less than the 
index numbers show, unless exitcnsive substitutes had taken 
the place (e.g.) ol sugar. There had been no information 
obtained, ho»jwer, as to new arrangement of consumption up 
to the sumil^M)^ 1921. 

(i) Other'J&fUfoditks .—Next in imjiortance to food comes 
rent. I'he jujuf included in the index number allows for such 
increases fc^^es, repairs, etc., as are legally jtermissible and 


is accur.ate for persons who by remaining in the same house since 
1914 have the benefit of the Rents Restriction Acts; the in¬ 
crease for those who have moved must have been very variable 
and for it no estimate is available. 

The cost of clothing, which ranks next to rent in expenditure, 
is always very difficult to measure owing to the difficulty of 
defining the garments or stuffs purchasicd, and of assigning their 
relative importance in the budget, and also there was great 
variability in the qualities in the shops during 1914 to 1921, 
The difficulties can be understood by comparing the estimates 
and method of the Cost of Living Committee (loc. cit., pp. 
21-3) with those of the official index number described in the 
Labour Gazette, April 1921, pp. 178-q; the former found an in¬ 
crease of 96% between July 1914 and the summer of 1918, the 
latter retiches increases of 210% in June and 240% in Sept. 
1918. The differences arc partly attributable to the great 
variability of the increases among the articles in consequence 
of which the relative importance given to each has great effect, 
and in this respect the committee’s measurement is the more 
systematic; and partly due to the difficulty of obtaining quota¬ 
tions for the same qualities of goods or in allowing for sub¬ 
stitution. The question is too intricate to discuss here; it ettn 
<inly lie suggested that the results have little precision, and that 
the jiroeess of obtaining an estimate based on a new budget in 
which modifications of custom are allowed for is even more 
necessary lh,an in the case of food. 

Fuel and Light present little diiriculty when a general average 
for the country is in question since the retail prices of cotil and 
of gas are ascertainable. The variation from north to south 
in price and consumption and that between winter and sum¬ 
mer is not very important, since where cottl is dear, g.-is is used for 
cooking, and in working-cltiss households one fire is neces.sary 
throughout the year for rooking and this also provides heat. 

The official index number allows only one-twelfth of the 
weekly exiamiliturc for all items not alretidy included, or about 
IS. 6d. per household in 1914. This sum is exhausted by cleans¬ 
ing materials with a very small margin for tobacco, newspapers, 
household reitlaeemenls, and fares. Insuntnce and trade-union 
subs<'riptioiis arc not included, nor is alcohol. 

The five cltisses of exi>enditurc now named are combined in the 
following proportions, stated for clearne.ss on the basis of a 
pre-war urban weekly expenditure of 37s. 6d. Food 22s. 6d., 
rent (including rates) 6s., clothing 4s. 6d., fuel and light 3.S., 
sundries is. 6d. Here the proportions on food, rent and light 
rest on good evidence; that on clothing, for which the expend¬ 
iture varies greatly according to the income and personnel 
of the family and for which there laas never been a salisbictory 
investigation, is little more than a guess based on vague es¬ 
timates; that on sundries is the residuum when other expenses 
arc met and is prol)al)ly too low. 

The results are tabulated in d’altle IV:— 

Tauue IV. 


Official Measurement of dost of Living in the United Kingdom. 



Farx! 

Kent 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

F uel iS: 
Light 

Sun- 

dric*s 

Al) 

combined 

KcUitive im- 

pfirtanrps 

Chj 

16 

12 

8 

4 

100 

July 1914 

I(K> 

KK) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Dec. 1914 

IK) 

* 

* 

* 


HO (approx.) 

June 1915 

132 


125 



125 

Dec. 1915 

144 


1.3.') 



13s 

lime IQ16 

*50 


I,35 



14,3 

Dec. 191(> 

184 


180 



Ids 

June 1917 

202 


2 (X) 



180 

Dec. 1917 

205 


240 



185 

|une 1918 

20H 


Zio 



2 (X) 

I)er. 1918 

220 

« 

3(x:> 



220 

lunt 1919 

204 

195 

360 



205 

l)er. IQ19 

2.34 

117 

370 

i«5 


225 

lime 1920 

2.S5 

117 

,325 

230 

220 

250 

Dec. 1920 

282 

142 

3».S 

240 

230 

2()9 

June 1921 

278 

I4.S 

300 

255 

210 

219 


The statistics are fur the beginning of each month. 
* Not stated separately at theise dates. 
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The numerical imp>ortance of the criticisms indicated may 
be seen by computing the number for Dec. igao with the follow¬ 
ing alterations: suppose that the modification of diet (marga¬ 
rine instead of butter, decrease of sugar and eggs and increase 
of other foods) reduces the food index to 260, that the increase 
in clothing cost is half that shown (as indicated by the Cost of 
Living Committee for iqiS) and the index is 200 instead of 305, 
and that rent arrounts for 20% of all expenditure, food for 
50% and sundries for 10%, instead of 16, 60 and 4 % respectively, 
then the index number would be 225 instead of 269. This is, 
perhaps, an extreme hyiwthesis, hut it has been suggested 
(Bowlcy, Prices and Wages in the. United Kingdom, iQJ4-sg:sn, 
p. 75) that a standard equivalent on the whole to, but modified 
in detail from, that of 1914 might have been attained throughout 
by an increase of expenditure equal to four-fifths of that offi¬ 
cially stated (ioo-t-4/s of 169 = 233 in Dec. 1920). 

OraEa Countries 

(n) Cost of Food. —The experience of other countries has been 
similar to that of the United Kingdom both in the dates of in¬ 
crease and in the difficulties of satisfactory measurement. 
Table V contains in summary form the index numbers showing 
the movement of food prices in all the countries which are 
known to publish official figures based on 1014 prices. Except 
in Belgium, where the in<lex numbers are the simple average 
of prices of selected commodities, the measurement is made on 
the same method as in the Ifnited Kingdom and based on the 
expenditure found from a collection of working-class budgets, 
though in some countries the number of such budgets is very 
small. In .some cases, noted in the sequel, some changes in 
commodities are introduced, and in others alternative mea¬ 
surements based on actual cxi>enditurc at diflereiit dates arc 
given. The.se numbers are summarized from time to time in 
the Labour Gazette (London), the Labor Review (Wa.shingt«n), 
in the International Labour Review (Geneva), and in the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Supreme Economic t'ouncil; they are of course 
also to be found in the official iiublications of each country. 

Though the movements arc by no means uniform, the rise 
is universal, and, except for a temporary break after the Armis¬ 
tice, continuous in nearly all countries till at least July 1920. 

The break iit the rise occurred at various dates alter June 
1920, as shown by figures in Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food. 
(The level of 1914 is taken as 100.) 


1920 

United 

States 

1 

SjU-S 

Paris 

Switzer¬ 
land (33 
towns) 

Rome 

b 

1 ^ 
<•3 

1 

SS 

Sweden 

e 

1 . 

5,2 

85 

u.< 

June 

215 

228 

2.58 

369 

228 

,325 

204 

311 

294 

187 

194 

July 

ai.'i 

227 

262 

373 

235 

31B 

210 

319 

297 

194 

197 

Aug. 

303 

221 

267 

373 

2.39 

322 

212 

333 

308 

194 

196 

Sept. 

199 

215 

270 

407 

23« 

324 

217 

336 

307 

>97 

195 

Oct. 

104 

214 

2t)I 

420 

247 

341 

218 

339 

306 

192 

197 

Nov. 

189 

2(k> 

2H2 

42b 

246 

361 

220 

342 

303 

186 

196 

Dec, 

175 

200 

278 

424 

235 

375 

208 

342 

294 

184 

188 

1921 

Jan. 

169 

’95 

263 

4JO 


.367 

199 

.3.34 

283 


172 

Feb. 

155 

190 

249 

3«2 

— 

376 

199 

308 

262 

— 

’65 

March 

153 

178 

23» 

350 

— 

3«6 

199 

3f>o 

25.3 

iBi 

160 

^ril 

149 

172 

232 

32S 

— 

432 

IH8 

300 

247 

— 

’56 

May 

■4-’ 


218 


— 

— 

— 

20> 


- 

. - .. 


•Figures for beginning of following month. 


The prices arc of course strongly affected by the relative 
value of the currency in the countries, and some indication 
of the effect may be seen (Table VII) by converting them to 
a gohl basis by means of the exchange on New York. July 
1020 is taken as being near the date of maximum prices. Cor¬ 
responding figures are also given for Jan. 1921. 


Table VIL 



July Hijo 

Jan.loll 

i-ouci in- 
flex num- 
l.er 

l'.'(chan«c on New 

N ork Oil pcrcenliigc 
of purity 

iJeduced 

index 

number 

Uedueed 

index 

numljer 

Lomloii 

258 

76.6 

198* 

210 

Paris . . . . 

373 

.39.4 

146 

151 

Rome . . . . 

.318 

27.6 

88 

7 ’ 

Amsteniam 

210 

85-5 

180 

I (18 

Stockholm . 

297 

79 * 

235 

230 

Switzerland 

235 

88 * 

207 

’ 9.3 

Australia 

’94 

77 (approx.) 

149 

142 

IJnitCfl St5it»*s 


K>«> 

2»5 

I6Q 


•Obtained by converting through London, thus; 258X76.6-!- 
lo« = 198. 


Thus if tin American had come to London with $198 in July 
1Q20 he could have converted them into as many £ currency as 
would buy as much food as $100 would have purchased in July 
1914. In Rome he would have needed only $88. 


Table V. 

Iiulex NTimber.s of Retail Prices of FikkI (based on the official statistics of the various countries). 
(In ever>' case the prices used .are in the currency of the countries in ejuestion.) 



1914 

luly 

jnlv 

llilv 

1917 

Jiilv 

I 9 i« 

lulv 

M.JI9 

Jan. Inlv 

1920 

Jan. July 

1921 

Jan. 

United Kingdom* 

too 

1.32 


204 

210 

230 

-’’7 

235 

262 

263 

France (Paris) 

100 

122 

132 

>83 

206 

— 

261 

290 

373 

410 

France (other towns) 

100 

’23 

142 

184 

244 

248 

293 


380* 

429 

Italy (Rome) .... 

100 

95 

III 

1,37 

203 

259 

206 

275 

.318 

367 

Italy (Milan) .... 

100 

— 

— 

— 

3-5 

.V >9 

, 3 ’<> 

412 

445 

573 

Switzerland* .... 

loo 

119 

141 

178 

222 

— 

250 

— 

232 

— 

Belgium. 

100* 

— 



— 

— 

— 

.396 

4.59 

493 

Netherlands (Anintcnlam) 

100* 

”4 

117 

146 

176 

189 

204 

’97 

210* 

199 

Denmark . . 

100 

128 

14(1 

196 

187 

186 

212 

25 ’ 

2,53 

276 

Sweden ... 

too 

’24 

142 

181 

268 

3.39 

3 ”’ 

298 

297 

283 

Norway. 

I(K) 

— 

160 

2’4 

279 

279 

281) 

295 

319 

3.34 

Spain* . 

1<X) 

107 

”4 

136 

162 

iGh 

180 

’93 

— 

— 

United States .... 

lOO 

98 

109 

143 

’65 

181 

186 

197 

215 

169 

Canada . 

I(K) 

”>5 

114 

157 

175 

186 

186 

206 

227 

’95 

British India (('alcuttal 

100 

toH 

110 

tiG 

121 

-- 

’.55 

’53 

’70 

— 

South .'\fricu 

lOO* 

109 * 

” 4 * 

127 * 

i2g* 

’35 

’,39 

’77 

’97 

’72 

Australia. 

1(K) 

’. 3 ’ 

’ 3 ‘> 

12b 

M2 

140 

’47 

160 

’94 

181 (March) 

New Zealand 

I(X) 

112 

I 19 

127 

139 

145 

_ 

’.58 

171 

’74 (Fvb.) 


•Notes. — United Kingdom. —The figures relate to the first day of the month following that named. 

France, other towns.—The figures include fuel and light; the number 380 relates to June not July 1920. 

.Switzerland. —The numbers relate to June not July in each year. 

Belgium. —The base is April 1914. 

Netherlands. —In some accounts 217 is stated for July 1920 instead of 210; the basis in 1914 is the average for the year, not the month 
of July. 

Spain. —The July figures are for the average April to Sept, and the Jan. figures the average Oct. to March each year. 

South Africa. —The figures for 1914 to igiH are the .averages for the years, not July only. 
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It is evident that neither the currency reckoning nor a con¬ 
version to a gold basis show the real meaning of the increase 
of prices; we need also to know the change of income accruing 
to purchasers, on which some information is given below. 

In Germany a calculation of a standard food budget based on 
official maximum prices in 200 localities was made monthly 
for the years igi4-g {Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, Dec. ig igig). 
Since the foods could not generally be obtained and there was 
much evasion of regulations the numbers have hardly even 
academic interest, and the more important information is that 
given below under cost of living The numbers in question yield 
the following figures (Table VTII):— 

Table VIII. 


Index Number for Standard German Budget. 


~~ 1 ' 9'4 

igt.s 

1916 

1917 

1 19>8 

1919 

Ian. 

102 

118 

lOl 

214 


2 .S 3 

..J»iy_ 

I(X) 

1 .S 2 

213 

220 

1 -: 3 i 

32S 


In Fittloitd {Abp UnderrtiUdsar, Feb. 25 ig2o) it appears 
that the cost of i litre of milk, 5 litres of jxjtatoes and i kilo, 
each of butter, flour, bread, meat, bacon, sugar and cofTee 
rose from 11.68 to 106.23 Finnish marks between igi4 and the 
beginning of ig20, an increase in the ratio ioo:gog. 

For Japan a correspondent of the Ixindon Economist (Aug. 
g igig) gave details showing that the expenditure on food of 
an ordinary family had doubled in Tokyo between the first 
quarters of igi6 and igig. 

(i) Other Commodities. —The preceding tables relate (with 
certain exceptions) to food only. In many countries index 
numbers of the cost of living including other expenditure are 
published with more or less regularity. The relative importance 
given to classes of expenditure in pre-war budgets is as shown 
in Table TX, each expenditure being expressed as a percentage 
of that allotted to food:— 


Table IX. 



ill 

■Be 

■n 

iJui 

E 

J 

11 

31 

\ 

c 

rS 

•a 

I 

0 

—w 

0 

4 >< 

II 

gesebh 

100 

100 

|(X) 

100 

KK) 

100 

100 

too 

pxi 

100 

UK) 

Rent. 

Fuel & . 

27 

35 

33 

34 

35 

35 

21 

18 

, 

33 

77 

Light . 

13 

14 

9 

11 

11 

14 

12 

7 

10 

11 

- f 

Clothing 

Other 

items 

20 

43 

2f) 

25 

28 

2« 

lO 

19 

— 

26 

5 <' 

__7 


40 * 

,S8' 


43*' 

11 

16 

— 

_22: 



a including 13 for furniture; b including 3 for taxes; c including 
14 for taxes; d including 2 for taxes; e including 3 for taxe.s; f fuel 
and light included in other items. 


It is clear that the methods of establishing the original 
budgets varied greatly from country to country. Since rent 
has increased little for those who have not moved and clothing 
has increased greatly in expense a good deal depends on the 
relative importance allotted to these items. 

The various countries have collected information about the 
cost of living at different dates in rather siioradic ways. Only 
the United Kingdom has computed a monthly intlex from the 
beginning of the war on a uniform system. No doubt the 
difficulties of measurement and of obtaining data dejicribed above 
have been experienced in all countries and it would require very 
detailed criticism to ascertain whether the basis of collection 
was sufficiently wide and whether the prices were typical. The 
numbers in Table X must only be regarded as approximate 
both in respect of amount and of date, but they indicate the 
periods of increase and show in which countries it has been most 
rapid. In most countries there has been a shortage of houses 
and a legal restriction on rent; the figures arc based in general 
on rents Which have been hindered from rising. lATiethcr the 
index number of food exhibited in the previous table or that 
of the cost of living has increased most depends mainly on a 
balance between rent and the cost of clothing, and the latter 
must have been uncertain in all countries. 


In general the index numbers show a nearly regular increase 
from igi4 to the end of igi8, stationariness in igig and a rapid 
rise to a maximum at the end of igao. 

Many of the figures have been given from time to time in the 
Labour Cautte (London) and the Labor Review (Washington) and 
in similar publications in other countries. For Table X they have 
tieen extracted from the originals in the country to which they re¬ 
late as far us possible. 

Table X. 


Index Numbers of Working-Cla.ss Cost of Living at a Fixed .Standard 
ill Various Countries (Food. Rent, Fuel, Clothing, etc ). 



United 

Kingdom 

United 

Stales 

Canada 

Norway 

Sweden 

Amsterdam i 

1 

Denmark 

a 

E 

0 

a: 

c 

TS 

P, 

1914 July 

100 

lOO* 

IIM) 

HK) 

100 

HK)t 

100 

100 

100 

Dec. 

— 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 July 

125 

— 

97 

•• 

— 

— 

I tfi 

— 

— 

l)er. 

bt.s 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1916 










First Quarter 

'3.“; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sccona quarter 

140 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

l|St> 

— 

102 

— 

— 

— 

'.3t> 

— 

— 

Fourth quarter 

1 (>l) 

liK 



139 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1917 










First Quarter 

'6,3 

— 

— 

18.S 

— 

123 

— 

— 

— 

Seroncl quarter 

17.1 


— 

— 

'.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

ISO 


1.30 

— 

!(.(> 

1,32 

1.5.5 

— 

— 

Fourth quarter 

1H5 

144 

— 

210 




— 

— 

1^18 

First quarter 

190 



2.3.5 

192 

153 

166 



Second quarter 

19.S 

— 

— 

— 

203 


— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

210 

— 

146 

zCh) 

219 

170 

I 82 

— 

.3" 

Fourth quarter 

220 

174 

— 

2(14 

242 

'<>,5 


229 

,346 

1919 










F irst quarter 

220 

— 

— 

263 

2<>7 

>7' 

190 

236 

352 

Second quarter 

210 

177 

-• 

262 

2 (>,S 

IKI 

— 

219 

309 

Third quarter 

21.5 


i 5 <> 

2,5« 

2.57 

179 

211 

206 

290 

Fourth (juarter 

225 

199 

— 

.301 

257 

191 

— 

23K 

342 

1020 

First Quarter 
Seronu (juartcr 
Third quarter 
Fourth quartiT 

2.V> 

240 

255 

270 

217 

201 

177 

190 

181 

288 

295 

341 

270 

2Kl 

199 

202 

207 

242 

262 

284 

312 

3'8 

.36.5 

378 

426 

453 

51.3 

568 

1921 

First Quarter 
Seconn quarter 

250 

170 

311 

271 

249 

— 

265 

379 


•Average for 1913. fThe original figures for Ani.>Jerdam are 
liascd on a calculation fur igio-i; it is estimated from other data 
that prices rose 7% between 1910 and 1914 and the numbers arc 
adjusted on this assumption, but they can only lie regarded as aji- 
proximate when 1914 is compared with other tears; for the sequence 
beginning 1917 the relative numbers are correct. 

In some other cotintries there have been occasional cal¬ 
culations on a similar basis. In Uruguay {Bolotin dc la Oficina 
Nacionnl del Trabajo, Montevideo, May-Aug. igig) the in¬ 
crease in necessary expenditure from 1913 to igig is given as 
44% for an unmarried and 36 or 37% for a married labourer. 
In Argentina {Rovisla dc Economiu Argentina, May ig2o) the 
increases in food, rent and other expenses arc stated as 32, 16 
and 165% respectively from 1914 to igi8 and as 45, 50 and 
150% from igi4 to igtg. For Hungary (Labour Gazette, April 
1921) n statement is quoted that whole family expenditure was 
in Jan. 1921 47 times as great in currency as before the war; rent 
had only increased 67%. For Germany an estimate is given 
(International Financial Conference, Brussels, 1920, Paper vii., 
statistics of retail prices) that the index number for food, cloth¬ 
ing, rent, fuel, etc., in 28 towns was 373 in April igig comjiared 
with 100 in Jan. 1014, and if 373 is taken for Frankfort-on-Main 
in April igig subsequent numbers for that town are: Sept. 
1919 433 i Nov. igig 466, Jan. 1920 630 and March 1920 740. 
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Change or Standard or Expenditure 

In all the tables so fur given the index numbers are intended 
to measure the change in cost of an unchanged and unmodified 
standard, except that in Denmark there has been a slight change 
in the relative quantities of butter and other fatty substances. 
In a few countries, however, the actual change in expenditure 
(looSqp + iiQP in the notation described above, instead of 
looSQp-t-iiyi’, the formula for unchanged .standard), and in 
Amsterdam the index number, has also been calculated by 
u.sing quantities currently bought instead of the original stand¬ 
ard (TOo2qp-^EqI’). 

For the United Khi^dnm the Cost of Living Committee 
of IQ18 (Cd.SqSo) compared the expenditure of a standard 
artisan family in 1014 and the .summer of iqi 8, and found the 
increase to be 74% to June iqi 8 and So"), to Sept. 1018, when 
the increase on the standard budget was 100 and 110%: the 
dilTercncc was partly due to the methods of treating clothing; 
for food alone in June iqi8 the increase in expenditure was 1)0“, 
and in the cost of the standard budget 108%. The Ministry of 
Food also made a computation of the change in the cost of the 
average quantities of some principal foods consumed in the 
United Kingdom from time to time, yielding the comparison 
shown in Table XT;— 

Tahle XI. 



Expenditure on 
Principal Foods* 

Index Number for 
Standard Budget 

July 1914 .... 

I(K) 

l<M) 

Feb. 1918 .... 

'44 

208 

lune 1918 . 

iHi t 

208 

Sept. 1918 .... 

197 

216 

March 1919 

181 

22 i) 

Ian. I 9 Z<> • 

2'.s 

236 


•The figures in this column are those stated in the Labour Gasette 
for two months later, but it is known that the computation was in 
arrear of the tacts, at least at the earlier dates. 

tiyo if all the foods of the standard budget were included. 

The differences point to important modifications of diet under 
rationing and control of prices; the Cost of Living Committee 
found that the nutritive value had fallen very little. 

In Switzerland an e.slimitte was made by Dr. Jenny (Journal 
dc SUitistiquc et Keviu: fjonomique suisse. iqi8 fascicule i., 
pp. 76 seq.) of what he calls the “ nominal ” and the “ effec¬ 
tive ■’ incrctcse of cost. The nomitial increase, viz. that of an 
unchanged standard of food, was qa",, between 1012 and 
March 1917; the effective increase, viz. the increase of ex¬ 
penditure when allowance was mtide for the known or estimated 
diminution in the consumption of bread, meat and the increase 
in that of ixAatoes, was only 5<)..5%. 

In Milan the cost of the food actually consumed has been 
estimated from time to time, and added to the cost of housing, 
fuel, clothing, etc., these being taken as an unchanged standard 
after July 1918. Some of the results are shown in Table XII. 


Tabli; XII. 

Index Numbers Da.sed on; 



Actual Expenditure 

t'ost of pre-war 
Standard 

1914, 

an. to June 

100 

100 

' 9.8 

an. 

162 

— 

uly . . . . 

205 

286 


4 ec. 

259 

351 

1919 

uly . . . 

Icc. . 

2(15 

287 

280 

3.52 

1920 

uly . , . . 

37 f> 

441 


)cc. 

441_ 

_ 52 d_ 


In Holland (Amsterdam) a more elaborate method is used, 
for not only has the expenditure been ascertained at frequent 
intervals (unfortunately of only a very small number of families) 
but it has been computed (si;e 1 ’able XIII) what the quantities 
actually bought would have cost at pre-war prices. 


Table XIII. 
Index Numbers. 



Actual expenditure 
on fotxi, rent, cloth¬ 
ing) etc., at selected 
dates 

Cost of actual 
quantities at pre¬ 
war prices 

Cost of 
pre-war 
budget at 
current 
prices 

I9IO-I 

ItXJ 

100 

I(X) 

1917 Feb. March 

”3 

12R 

132 

Aug. 

— 

138 

142 

1918 Fob. March 

120 

146 

if>5 

Aug. Sc'pt. 

1.3.5 


183 

N(»v. Dec. 

128 

i(ii i 

177 

1919 March 

136 

199 

184 

June 

'52 

180 

195 

Sept . 

1(14 

183 

193 

Dec. 

173 

2tX) 

205 

1920 March 

195 

214 

214 

|une 

194 

215 

217 

1 Sept. 

”■- 

222 

. m _ 


Table XIII may be thus explained. Exiienditure in 1914 was 
5.78 fl. (SyP) weekly, in Dec. 1919 10.00 ll. (Sqp), an increase of 
73 “« (first column). If the same quantities had been bought in 1919 
as in 1914 they would have cost 11.85 fl. (EQp), an increase of 105% 
(third column); but if the 1919 quantities had liecn bought in 1914 
they would have cost 5.00 fl. {EqPj, anrl the ratio of the actual cost to 
this is 2, which multiplied by KX) gives the number in the second 
column. Thus the third column gives the index nvimber looSQp-f 
SyP. the usual type, and the second gives looSqp-t-SqP (where q is 
changed at each date). It is argued above that the true measure of 
the cost of living lies between the numbers in the second and third 
columns. It can be seen that considerable modifications of diet took 
place betw'een 1914 and 1918-9, but that either they had been re¬ 
versed or that their effect on cost was nil by 1920.* 

(A aimilar compulation of the budgets in 1914 and 1918 in the 
United Kingdom gives iooSqp-r2yP-iH5, lOoSqp+SqP-zoz 
and )oo 20 p-eSyP = 2i2, for fcxid only, numbers corresponding in 
order to the three columns just di.scu.ssed.) 

Ill Sweden an elaborate investigation (involving about 600 
houschohl budgets each kept for three periods of four weeks) 
was made in iqi6, 1917, 1918. Besides calculating actual ex¬ 
penditure (Sqji) and the cost of a standard budget ( 2 Qp) 
the food value in calories is computed (sec Table XIV). 


Table XIV. 
Index Numbers. 


July 

Actual 
pxiwnditurc 
on food 

Cost of pre¬ 
war budget 
at current 
prices 

Calories 
in food 
consumed 

Cost of 
10,000 
calories 

1914 

100 

](K) 

100 

100 


124 

l,v> 

102 

121 

1917 

1.55 

173 

90 

172 

1918 

233 

267 

86 

271 


Expenditure thus imrea.sed less than the cost of a standard 
budget, but whereas in i<)i6 the nutritive value of the diet had 
increased, owing to some change from meat to cereals which 
afford more nourishment for the same price, in 1917 and iqi8 
the dietary was inferior owing to actual dearth and the cost of 
equal nourishment rose as rajiidly as the food index number on 
the ordinary basis. 

In Egypt it was estimated by its statistical department 
that the cost of living measured by the standard reached in 
March 1920 was for clerks 138% and for artisans 149% greater 
than that of the same standard in 1914 (SqptSqP). For 
food, fuel and soap only the increases for artisans and labourers 
on the same basis were to March, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., and 
Nov. iqzo respectively 180, 181, 180, 180, 185 and 193% in 
Cairo; in parts of Egypt there was a fall in Nov. 1920. 

Reactions of Prices and Wages 

Prior to the war there was in the United Kingdom no direct 
reaction of retail prices on wages, for wage rates were deter- 

I The double estimate is now given up and the index number U 
now.computed on the standard of March 1920. 
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It is evident that neither the currency reckoning nor a con¬ 
version to a gold basis show the real meaning of the increase 
of prices; we need also to know the change of income accruing 
to purchasers, on which some information is given below. 

In Germany a calculation of a standard food budget based on 
official maximum prices in 200 localities was made monthly 
for the years igi4-g {Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, Dec. ig igig). 
Since the foods could not generally be obtained and there was 
much evasion of regulations the numbers have hardly even 
academic interest, and the more important information is that 
given below under cost of living The numbers in question yield 
the following figures (Table VTII):— 

Table VIII. 


Index Number for Standard German Budget. 


~~ 1 ' 9'4 

igt.s 

1916 

1917 

1 19>8 

1919 

Ian. 

102 

118 

lOl 

214 


2 .S 3 

..J»iy_ 

I(X) 

1 .S 2 

213 

220 

1 -:3i 

32S 


In Fittloitd {Abp UnderrtiUdsar, Feb. 25 ig2o) it appears 
that the cost of i litre of milk, 5 litres of jxjtatoes and i kilo, 
each of butter, flour, bread, meat, bacon, sugar and cofTee 
rose from 11.68 to 106.23 Finnish marks between igi4 and the 
beginning of ig20, an increase in the ratio ioo:gog. 

For Japan a correspondent of the Ixindon Economist (Aug. 
g igig) gave details showing that the expenditure on food of 
an ordinary family had doubled in Tokyo between the first 
quarters of igi6 and igig. 

(i) Other Commodities. —The preceding tables relate (with 
certain exceptions) to food only. In many countries index 
numbers of the cost of living including other expenditure are 
published with more or less regularity. The relative importance 
given to classes of expenditure in pre-war budgets is as shown 
in Table TX, each expenditure being expressed as a percentage 
of that allotted to food:— 


Table IX. 



ill 

■Be 

■n 

iJui 

E 

J 

11 

31 

\ 

c 

rS 

•a 

I 

0 

—w 

0 

4 >< 

II 

gesebh 

100 

100 

|(X) 

100 

KK) 

100 

100 

too 

pxi 

100 

UK) 

Rent. 

Fuel & . 

27 

35 

33 

34 

35 

35 

21 

18 

, 

33 

77 

Light . 

13 

14 

9 

11 

11 

14 

12 

7 

10 

11 

- f 

Clothing 

Other 

items 

20 

43 

2f) 

25 

28 

2« 

lO 

19 

— 

26 

5 <' 

__7 


40 * 

,S8' 


43*' 

11 

16 

— 

_22: 



a including 13 for furniture; b including 3 for taxes; c including 
14 for taxes; d including 2 for taxes; e including 3 for taxe.s; f fuel 
and light included in other items. 


It is clear that the methods of establishing the original 
budgets varied greatly from country to country. Since rent 
has increased little for those who have not moved and clothing 
has increased greatly in expense a good deal depends on the 
relative importance allotted to these items. 

The various countries have collected information about the 
cost of living at different dates in rather siioradic ways. Only 
the United Kingdom has computed a monthly intlex from the 
beginning of the war on a uniform system. No doubt the 
difficulties of measurement and of obtaining data dejicribed above 
have been experienced in all countries and it would require very 
detailed criticism to ascertain whether the basis of collection 
was sufficiently wide and whether the prices were typical. The 
numbers in Table X must only be regarded as approximate 
both in respect of amount and of date, but they indicate the 
periods of increase and show in which countries it has been most 
rapid. In most countries there has been a shortage of houses 
and a legal restriction on rent; the figures arc based in general 
on rents Which have been hindered from rising. lATiethcr the 
index number of food exhibited in the previous table or that 
of the cost of living has increased most depends mainly on a 
balance between rent and the cost of clothing, and the latter 
must have been uncertain in all countries. 


In general the index numbers show a nearly regular increase 
from igi4 to the end of igi8, stationariness in igig and a rapid 
rise to a maximum at the end of igao. 

Many of the figures have been given from time to time in the 
Labour Cautte (London) and the Labor Review (Washington) and 
in similar publications in other countries. For Table X they have 
tieen extracted from the originals in the country to which they re¬ 
late as far us possible. 

Table X. 


Index Numbers of Working-Cla.ss Cost of Living at a Fixed .Standard 
ill Various Countries (Food. Rent, Fuel, Clothing, etc ). 



United 

Kingdom 

United 

Stales 

Canada 

Norway 

Sweden 

Amsterdam i 

1 

Denmark 

a 

E 

0 

a: 

c 

TS 

P, 

1914 July 

100 

lOO* 

IIM) 

HK) 

100 

HK)t 

100 

100 

100 

Dec. 

— 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 July 

125 

— 

97 

•• 

— 

— 

I tfi 

— 

— 

l)er. 

bt.s 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1916 










First Quarter 

' 3 .“; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sccona quarter 

140 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

l|St> 

— 

102 

— 

— 

— 

'. 3 t> 

— 

— 

Fourth quarter 

1 (>l) 

liK 



139 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1917 










First Quarter 

' 6,3 

— 

— 

18.S 

— 

123 

— 

— 

— 

Seroncl quarter 

17.1 


— 

— 

'.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

ISO 


1.30 

— 

!(.(> 

1,32 

1 . 5.5 

— 

— 

Fourth quarter 

1H5 

144 

— 

210 




— 

— 

1^18 

First quarter 

190 



2.3.5 

192 

153 

166 



Second quarter 

19.S 

— 

— 

— 

203 


— 

— 

— 

Third quarter 

210 

— 

146 

zCh) 

219 

170 

I 82 

— 

. 3 " 

Fourth quarter 

220 

174 

— 

2(14 

242 

'<>,5 


229 

,346 

1919 










F irst quarter 

220 

— 

— 

263 

2<>7 

> 7 ' 

190 

236 

352 

Second quarter 

210 

177 

-• 

262 

2 (>,S 

IKI 

— 

219 

309 

Third quarter 

21.5 


i 5 <> 

2 , 5 « 

2.57 

179 

211 

206 

290 

Fourth (juarter 

225 

199 

— 

.301 

257 

191 

— 

23K 

342 

1020 

First Quarter 
Seronu (juartcr 
Third quarter 
Fourth quartiT 

2 .V> 

240 

255 

270 

217 

201 

177 

190 

181 

288 

295 

341 

270 

2Kl 

199 

202 

207 

242 

262 

284 

312 

3'8 

.36.5 

378 

426 

453 

51.3 

568 

1921 

First Quarter 
Seconn quarter 

250 

170 

311 

271 

249 

— 

265 

379 


•Average for 1913. fThe original figures for Ani.>Jerdam are 
liascd on a calculation fur igio-i; it is estimated from other data 
that prices rose 7% between 1910 and 1914 and the numbers arc 
adjusted on this assumption, but they can only lie regarded as aji- 
proximate when 1914 is compared with other tears; for the sequence 
beginning 1917 the relative numbers are correct. 

In some other cotintries there have been occasional cal¬ 
culations on a similar basis. In Uruguay {Bolotin dc la Oficina 
Nacionnl del Trabajo, Montevideo, May-Aug. igig) the in¬ 
crease in necessary expenditure from 1913 to igig is given as 
44% for an unmarried and 36 or 37% for a married labourer. 
In Argentina {Rovisla dc Economiu Argentina, May ig2o) the 
increases in food, rent and other expenses arc stated as 32, 16 
and 165% respectively from 1914 to igi8 and as 45, 50 and 
150% from igi4 to igtg. For Hungary (Labour Gazette, April 
1921) n statement is quoted that whole family expenditure was 
in Jan. 1921 47 times as great in currency as before the war; rent 
had only increased 67%. For Germany an estimate is given 
(International Financial Conference, Brussels, 1920, Paper vii., 
statistics of retail prices) that the index number for food, cloth¬ 
ing, rent, fuel, etc., in 28 towns was 373 in April igig comjiared 
with 100 in Jan. 1014, and if 373 is taken for Frankfort-on-Main 
in April igig subsequent numbers for that town are: Sept. 
1919 433 i Nov. igig 466, Jan. 1920 630 and March 1920 740. 
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wages arranged in Jan. 1920 for a porter on the lowest scale 
were as follows;— 




1904 

190s 

92 

92 

92 

1906 

94 

92 

1907 

97 

94 

1908 

96 

96 

1909 

9.8 

96 

1910 

95 

98 

1911 

95 

98 

1912 

98 

103 

1913 

100 

100 

1914 (Jan. to July) 

100 

100 


Both sets of figures in Table XV are computed from the 
XVIIth Abstract of Labour Statistics, c.\ccpt that the level 
of wages in 1914 is equated to that in 1913 on the ground of 
other information as to the absence of any important change. 
The basis of the computation of wages is not sufficiently wide 
to ensure minute accuracy, and since it depends only on changes 
of rates it does not allow for the slow but progressive increase 
of the average earnings of all workers due to the relative in¬ 
crease of the numbers in the better-jiaid occupations. The 
inclusion of fuel among retail prices hardly alTects the numbers. 
Rent, however, is known (Cd.Gyss, p. xxviii) to have increased 
on the whole less than food prices between 1905 and igi2. 
The conclu.sion is that money wages increased nearly step by 
step with the cost of living in the 13 years in question. 

No official index number of average wages had been published 
up to 1921 since 1913, but there is enough information to lead 
to a rough estimate (see Table XVT). It should be realized that 
the figures have not the necessary precision to allow minute 
calculations to be based on them (Bowley, Prices and IRatia 
ill the Vnited Kiititdum 1014-11)^0, p. 103). 

Tadue XVI. 

r ('.eneralCoursc of Rates] 

of Wages R 


1914 July 

1915 ‘‘ 

1916 ‘ 

1917 “ 
191K 

1919 “ 

1920 “ 


I mi 

105 to 110 
115 to 120 
135 to 140 
175 to itJo 
210 to 215 

2(i0 


Numlicr 

100 

12.S 

145 

180 

205 

210 

250 


The wage figures depend throughout on wages for a normal 
week (reduced in 1918 and 1919) or on changes in piece rates. 
During the war-years earnings increased so much more rapidly 
than wages, owing to various facilities for making additional 
money, that it is probable that an index number for earnings 
would show as high figures as those in the seennd column except 
in 1917. If, however, we pay attention only to rates for nominally 
the same work, it is seen that jirices rose before wages from 1914 
for at least three years. If the view is accepted, as argued 
above, that the official index number tends to show too great 
a rate of increase, then by July 1918 wages had caught up with 
prices, and, while in 1Q19 and 1920 they had slightly passed the 
official measurement of prices, in fact real wages increased in 
these years. In 1921 it was too early to trace the effect on wages 
of the fall of prices that began in the winter of 1920-1; apart 
from those cases where wages were bound to the cost-of-living 
figures by a formula, the first influence was felt in unemploy¬ 
ment and consequently diminished average earnings, not on 
rates of wages. 

Some examples of the formulae connecting wages with prices 
are given in the article on WAGES, and that governing civil 
service and salaries is stated above. The general effect was to 
increase or decrease weekly rates in a lower proportion than 
prices, but where the projxirtion was applied to a standard 
wage higher than that in 1914 the whole increase over that 
date was at some periods greater than that of prices. Thus the 


ICX) 

100 

100 

182 

145 

125 

209 

175 

119 

232 

2 ( 3 ) 

II6 

255 

225 

H 3 

277 

250 

III 

55 ^^ 

55 " 

100 


22s. pre-war r.ile 
40s. new slaiidard rate 
463. 

SIS- 

56s. 1 Sliding scale ratc.s 


If then the cost-of-living index really measures the value of 
money the porter is better off when prices fall. Where such an 
arrangement look effect a slight check was put on the circular 
influence of prices on wages and wages on prices. 

So far we have considered the interaction of wages and the 
prices that enter into working-class expenditure. There is still 
the question how wages have affected the cost of the unit of 
output. A bricklayer and his labourer averaged about M^d. 
an hour between them in the summer of 1914 and 45d. in the 
summer of 1920, i.e. three times as much as in 1914; owing to 
the reduction of hours their weekly rates were only 2J times 
the former rate. In industries in general the reduction of hours 
was rather less, probably about one-tenth on the average, and 
while the index number for weekly wages was 235 in July 1920 
that for hourly wages would be about 285 (July I9i4>=ioo). 
There is no certain information by which to connect the change 
in the cost of an hour’s labour with the co.sl of a unit of output. 
On the one side it was generally alleged that the pace of work 
had been more or less intentionally reduced, though this is not 
substantiated by such figures for piece earnings as arc available; 
and, though in factories there is some diminution of overhead 
expenses and waste time when the day’s work is done in two 
instead of in three shifts, the general expense of salaries, interest 
on capital, rents, rates, etc., has to be met out of the <liminished 
hours of work. No doubt the potential energy of the workman 
per hour is greater in a 48-hour than a 54-hour week, but the 
increase appears not to have been realized in 1919-20. On the 
other hand the high cost of labour and of materials (esjiecially 
coal) stimulates employers to economize their use. In engi¬ 
neering especially many improvements in machinery were made 
during the war, the use of oil and petrol having replaced in 
some eases that of coal; in agriculture labour is saved by the 
use of oil-driven tractors. It is not possible to estimate the net 
influence of these factors, nor to state numerically in general 
how far the increase of wages has affecte<l the cost of the product 
to the purchaser. In the article on Wages are shown the scanty 
data relating to the general movement of wages in other coun¬ 
tries than the United Kingdom, and these can be brought into 
relation with the index numbers of food and of the cost of 
living given above. 

In Norway wages in the summer of 1918 were about 90% 
and the cost of living about 160% above the levels of 1914. 
In April 1919 various rates of wages w'ere from 130 to 210% 
and the average had probably increased to 180% above 1914, 
while the cost of living was the same as in the previous year. 
In spite of reduction of hours weekly wages appear to have gained 
on the cost of living during the year May 1919 to May 1920. 

In Denmark a more detailed table (see Table XVII) can be 
given:— 

Table XVII. 



Hourly earninjjs 

Cost of living 

1914 

100 

100 

1918 Aug. 

200 

182 

1919 Feb. 

224 

190 

Aug. 

338 

2 It 

1920 Feb. 

358 

242 

Aug. 

.396 

262 


Hours were reduced in 1919 till at the end of the year an 8- 
hour day was usual as compared with 10 hours before the war. 
Real weekly earnings had evidently increased considerably be- 
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fore igjo, and in Ajiril of that year it was agreed that future 
increases should be proportioned to the cost of living. 

In Germany we have the computation shown in Table XVIIl. 
{Labour Overseas, Ministry of Labour, London, Oct.-Jan. iqao, 
P- si):— 

Taw.e XVI 11 . 


Date 

Average 
weekly earn¬ 
ings of male 
adult 

Wtvkly 

minimum Karnings in 
cost of li\infi proiKirtion 
(four per- rost of living 
sons) 


Marks 

Marks 

Aug. 1913 to July 1914 

35 

29 1-21 

Aug. 1919 

100 

130 '77 

Feb. 1920 

170 

254 +>7 

Nov. 1920 

210 

316 -76 


The Official Year Book of Nesv Zealand (iqig) gives figures 
which are shown in Table XIX.:— 

Taiilf. XIX. 

y mininium Weekly Weekly 

hourly hours rates M 

rates * 


Weekly 

rates 

Retail 

food 


1000 

looo 

1006 


1034 

i «55 

1072 

1102 

1078 

1218 

1132 

1200 

1178 

1384 

11,35 


I2K8 

1.5.37 


More than the minimum may have been paid in skilled trades 
and other items of exiiemliturc may have risen less than food. 

Table XX. shows how earnings (as distinguished from rates 
of wages) moved in New York state in relation to the cost of 
living;— 

Taiii.f. XX. 



Average weekly- 
earnings in 
facto^ic^ in New 
York state 

Cost of living index 
number for the United 
States 

1914 Dec. 

1915 " 

1916 ” 

1917 “ 

1918 “ 

1919 “ 

1920 May 

too 

107 

123 

140 

185 

209 

224 

too 

101 

115 

1.39 

170 

193 

lunc 210 


(A. L. Bo.) 

COTTON, SIR HENRY JOHN STEDMAN (1845-1915), Anglo- 
Indian administrator (see 7.354), lost his scut in Parliament 
in 1910. He died in London Oct. 33 1915. 


COTTON, JAMES SUTHERUND (1847-1018), British man of 
letters (see 7.255), died at Salisbury July :o 1018. He contributed 
articles on Indian subjects to the R.B. and spent the later years 
of his life cataloguing European MSS. relating to India in the 
India Office library. 

COTTON, AND COTTON INDUSTRY (icc 7.256, 281).—The 
chief problems which faced the cotton industry after the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century centred in the question of the supply 
of the raw material. Up to the outbreak of the World War the 
outstanding feature was the .steady increase of the demand. 
The industry is unique in possessing fairly reliable statistics of 
the consumption throughout the world, these having been com¬ 
piled with increasing completeness by the International federa¬ 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers’ Associations 
since 1904. The last issue before the war (March i 1914) con¬ 
tained actual returns from the owners of 132 million spindles 
out of an estimated world’s total of 145 millions, or 9i"{, of the 
world’s total mill rapacity. These figures do not, of course, 
include domestic Spinning, which in many countries, especially 
India and China, accounts for a large part of the local con¬ 
sumption, so that they must always be incomplete; but this docs 
not greatly affect comparative statistics from year to year. 

The possession of such statistics offered an opportunity to 
attempt a balance sheet of the world’s production and con¬ 
sumption such .as is given in Table A. During the war it was 
impossible to continue the world statistics of consumption of 
cotton of all kinds, but other figures for the American crop 
alone arc available to bring the table down to date as far as 
was possible in 1921. 

The causes of the increase of consumption may be briefiy 
tabulated as follows:— 

(1) The increasing wealth of the world, especially of those 
tropical and subtropical countries whose products are largely 
raw materials such as cotton, and which for climatic reasons 
happen to be also the litrgest cotton-using countries in the world. 

(2) Improved methods of manufacture, and the discovery 
of new processes which made it jmssible to produce cotton fab¬ 
rics of an entirely different character, quality and finish from 
those previously known. The old process of ’’ mercerising,” 
reapplied with new success, produced cotloit fabrics with a finitsh 
and appearance closely re.sembling silk, while the additional 
process known as " schreinering ” produced a surface like satin. 

(3) Similar developments enabled cotton to be used not 
merely as an adulterant of, but as a retdly satisfactory substitute 
for, fabrics made from other textile materials, such as wool and 
linen, c.g. the raising process made it possible to produce cotton 
goods as much superior to the early attempts at woollen imita¬ 
tions as these were inferior to the real article. Cotton “ dam¬ 
ask ” was also taking the place of the original linen. 


Table A .—Balance of the World's Production and Consumt>tion, toof-sn. 

World’s CommeiTlal Crops and MiflT ’nn.suinption.' .American Crop a nd Wo rld’s Consumption thereof. 

I Average' I Avci 

Mean Mean Inreof Commercial Consump- 

( on- Balance. ( American,. | Ihihime. 


sumption. 



1909- 1910 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 

1914- 1915 
1915 1916 

1916- 1917 

1917- 1918 

1918- 1919 
1919 1920 


Indian and 
Egyptian. 




Consump¬ 

tion.* 


-1,932 

— 1,368 
-f 662 

- 799 
-f 1,013 


Complete statistics not available. 


Average 

Price 

American 


Middling. 



' For details see “ The World's Cotton Crops,” Appendix B. 


10,592 11,754 -1,162 7 

11,986 12,0.54 — 68 7 

16.108 14.51.5 -f I.. 59,3 6 

14,106 14.715 — 6(X) 6 

14,882 15.541 + .341 7 

15.108 13334 +1,274 5 

12,038 14,812 —1.874 7 

12,941 1 . 3 ,906 — 965 12 

11,907 12,282 — 375 21 

11,640 10,600 +1,040 19 

12 , 44.3 _ 12 , 7,35 _ - 292 _ 

"Hester’s figures. (New Orleans Cotton Exchange.) 
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wages arranged in Jan. 1920 for a porter on the lowest scale 
were as follows;— 




1904 

190s 

92 

92 

92 

1906 

94 

92 

1907 

97 

94 

1908 

96 

96 

1909 

9.8 

96 

1910 

95 

98 

1911 

95 

98 

1912 

98 

103 

1913 

100 

100 

1914 (Jan. to July) 

100 

100 


Both sets of figures in Table XV are computed from the 
XVIIth Abstract of Labour Statistics, c.\ccpt that the level 
of wages in 1914 is equated to that in 1913 on the ground of 
other information as to the absence of any important change. 
The basis of the computation of wages is not sufficiently wide 
to ensure minute accuracy, and since it depends only on changes 
of rates it does not allow for the slow but progressive increase 
of the average earnings of all workers due to the relative in¬ 
crease of the numbers in the better-jiaid occupations. The 
inclusion of fuel among retail prices hardly alTects the numbers. 
Rent, however, is known (Cd.Gyss, p. xxviii) to have increased 
on the whole less than food prices between 1905 and igi2. 
The conclu.sion is that money wages increased nearly step by 
step with the cost of living in the 13 years in question. 

No official index number of average wages had been published 
up to 1921 since 1913, but there is enough information to lead 
to a rough estimate (see Table XVT). It should be realized that 
the figures have not the necessary precision to allow minute 
calculations to be based on them (Bowley, Prices and IRatia 
ill the Vnited Kiititdum 1014-11)^0, p. 103). 

Tadue XVI. 

r ('.eneralCoursc of Rates] 

of Wages R 


1914 July 

1915 ‘‘ 

1916 ‘ 

1917 “ 
191K 

1919 “ 

1920 “ 


I mi 

105 to 110 
115 to 120 
135 to 140 
175 to itJo 
210 to 215 

2(i0 


Numlicr 

100 

12.S 

145 

180 

205 

210 

250 


The wage figures depend throughout on wages for a normal 
week (reduced in 1918 and 1919) or on changes in piece rates. 
During the war-years earnings increased so much more rapidly 
than wages, owing to various facilities for making additional 
money, that it is probable that an index number for earnings 
would show as high figures as those in the seennd column except 
in 1917. If, however, we pay attention only to rates for nominally 
the same work, it is seen that jirices rose before wages from 1914 
for at least three years. If the view is accepted, as argued 
above, that the official index number tends to show too great 
a rate of increase, then by July 1918 wages had caught up with 
prices, and, while in 1Q19 and 1920 they had slightly passed the 
official measurement of prices, in fact real wages increased in 
these years. In 1921 it was too early to trace the effect on wages 
of the fall of prices that began in the winter of 1920-1; apart 
from those cases where wages were bound to the cost-of-living 
figures by a formula, the first influence was felt in unemploy¬ 
ment and consequently diminished average earnings, not on 
rates of wages. 

Some examples of the formulae connecting wages with prices 
are given in the article on WAGES, and that governing civil 
service and salaries is stated above. The general effect was to 
increase or decrease weekly rates in a lower proportion than 
prices, but where the projxirtion was applied to a standard 
wage higher than that in 1914 the whole increase over that 
date was at some periods greater than that of prices. Thus the 


ICX) 

100 

100 

182 

145 

125 

209 

175 

119 

232 

2 ( 3 ) 

II6 

255 

225 

H 3 

277 

250 

III 

55 ^^ 

55 " 

100 


22s. pre-war r.ile 
40s. new slaiidard rate 
463. 

SIS- 

56s. 1 Sliding scale ratc.s 


If then the cost-of-living index really measures the value of 
money the porter is better off when prices fall. Where such an 
arrangement look effect a slight check was put on the circular 
influence of prices on wages and wages on prices. 

So far we have considered the interaction of wages and the 
prices that enter into working-class expenditure. There is still 
the question how wages have affected the cost of the unit of 
output. A bricklayer and his labourer averaged about M^d. 
an hour between them in the summer of 1914 and 45d. in the 
summer of 1920, i.e. three times as much as in 1914; owing to 
the reduction of hours their weekly rates were only 2J times 
the former rate. In industries in general the reduction of hours 
was rather less, probably about one-tenth on the average, and 
while the index number for weekly wages was 235 in July 1920 
that for hourly wages would be about 285 (July I9i4>=ioo). 
There is no certain information by which to connect the change 
in the cost of an hour’s labour with the co.sl of a unit of output. 
On the one side it was generally alleged that the pace of work 
had been more or less intentionally reduced, though this is not 
substantiated by such figures for piece earnings as arc available; 
and, though in factories there is some diminution of overhead 
expenses and waste time when the day’s work is done in two 
instead of in three shifts, the general expense of salaries, interest 
on capital, rents, rates, etc., has to be met out of the <liminished 
hours of work. No doubt the potential energy of the workman 
per hour is greater in a 48-hour than a 54-hour week, but the 
increase appears not to have been realized in 1919-20. On the 
other hand the high cost of labour and of materials (esjiecially 
coal) stimulates employers to economize their use. In engi¬ 
neering especially many improvements in machinery were made 
during the war, the use of oil and petrol having replaced in 
some eases that of coal; in agriculture labour is saved by the 
use of oil-driven tractors. It is not possible to estimate the net 
influence of these factors, nor to state numerically in general 
how far the increase of wages has affecte<l the cost of the product 
to the purchaser. In the article on Wages are shown the scanty 
data relating to the general movement of wages in other coun¬ 
tries than the United Kingdom, and these can be brought into 
relation with the index numbers of food and of the cost of 
living given above. 

In Norway wages in the summer of 1918 were about 90% 
and the cost of living about 160% above the levels of 1914. 
In April 1919 various rates of wages w'ere from 130 to 210% 
and the average had probably increased to 180% above 1914, 
while the cost of living was the same as in the previous year. 
In spite of reduction of hours weekly wages appear to have gained 
on the cost of living during the year May 1919 to May 1920. 

In Denmark a more detailed table (see Table XVII) can be 
given:— 

Table XVII. 



Hourly earninjjs 

Cost of living 

1914 

100 

100 

1918 Aug. 

200 

182 

1919 Feb. 

224 

190 

Aug. 

338 

2 It 

1920 Feb. 

358 

242 

Aug. 

.396 

262 


Hours were reduced in 1919 till at the end of the year an 8- 
hour day was usual as compared with 10 hours before the war. 
Real weekly earnings had evidently increased considerably be- 
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huge surplus of the IQ14 crop was rapidly being exhausted. It 
was not till the early summer of :qi7, however, that matters 
came to a head, when the intensive submarine campaign made 
it impossible to maintain adequate imports of cotton. The 
Cotton Control Board was set up in Liverpool to ration the 
limited supplies available,* and at a later stage the British and 
Egyptian Governments set up a control scheme in Egypt to 
handle the 1918 crop hy purchase. 

Up to the end of the war, therefore, the supplies actually 
availahle remained very limited, and it was only due to the 
compulsory restriction of the consumption of the Central Powers 
that the supply was able to meet the demand at all. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Armistice was followed by a temporary period of 
hesitation and delay in getting things going again, which 
resulted in a serious fall in the price of cotton. This immediately 
reacted in a reduction of the acreage again in 1910 in America, 
and as this hapiiened to coincide with another disii.strous .si-ason, 
the 1919 supply was again extremely short. When on the lop 
of this came the great post-war boom of T919-20, in which the 
real needs of the world were exaggerated by the speculative 
hopes of those who saw fortunes in the reopening of the world’s 
markets, prices simply broke all bounds and rose to figures which 
have perhaps never been equalled in the history of the trade. 
American cotton was over as. 8d. a lb., while the best Egyptian 
was over los. a lb. Indeed one of the features of the period was 
the extraordinary premiums Jiaid for good staple cotton. This 
was largely due to the .sudden rise of the motor trade in America. 
When it came out that at the beginning of 1910 there were over 
six million motor-cars in the United States (since increased to 
ten millions), it was obvious thal the demand for that cla.ss of 
cotton would he large, and the Egj’ptian varieties were the most 
desirable for the puriwse. I'he result was practically a corner 
in Egyptian, which drove the price up to $200 per kantar 
(loo lb.) in Alexandria, against an average of less than $20 before 
the war. 

The subsequent slump in cotton was as dramatic as had 
been its rise. Within almost twelve months from the very top 
prices in Feb. 1920, American cotton had again fallen below 
pre-war prices, while Egyptian, which had .so much farther to 
fall, reached almost the same point. The inevitable elTecf agiun 
was a movement for the reduction of acreage, which once more 
brought the world's crops for 1921 far below pre-war records. 

'See IJistary of the Cotton Control Hoard by II. D. Henderson (the 
Secretary) 1921. 


In the meantime the world’s trade had been brought almost to 
a standstill by the slump in demand everywhere. The extent 
of this is shown by the Federation statistics (Table C), which 
were resumed on July.-ii 1920 (the date of the cotton “season” 
having been in the meantime advanced by a month). 

In their figures as at Jan. 31 1921, shown in the above table, 
it was possible to compare the consumption during the height 
of the boom with that of the pre-war year, and also with that 
of the first six months of the slump. The fact that the con¬ 
sumption even during the boom was not equal to the pre-war 
consumption is due, first, to the destruction of textile machinery 
in the devastated districts of France and Belgium; and, second, 
to the reduction of the hours of labour throughout most parts 
of the cotton world, which came into vogue immediately after 
the war. In 1919 the makers of textile machinery were utterly 
unable to cope with the demand for new machinery to replace 
that which had been destroyed during the war, or to make up 
the arrears of ri-new.ds which had fallen behind during the war. 
New machinery outside of these privileged requirements was 
practically unobtainable, with the result that the trade was 
unable to take full advantage of the boom in the demand by 
increasing its output. The high prices were therefore due not 
merely (if at all) to the .shortage of the raw material, cxcejit 
pcrha[)s in the case of Egyptian and other staple cottons, but 
rather to a shortage of cotton goods. 

Prospects in iq21 .—It may seem paradoxical to speak of 
possible scarcity at a time (Aug. 1921) when the actual de¬ 
mand for cotton gciods seemed almost at a standstill, and the 
world was apparently over-stocked not oidy with cotton goods, 
but also with the raw material. Yet there could be no practical 
doubt thiit the world would ere long be seriously short of 
cotton again; because it could only be a question of time till a 
return to .something like normal conditions of demand would 
again lead to a consumption of cotton substantially in excess of 
what the world was jiroducing. The abnormally large carry¬ 
over which was aceumidatcd during the .slump might prevent 
any scarcity arising within the immediate future, but it could 
hardly be doubted, unless the world was to face a prolonged 
period of practical starvation, that the consumption of cotton, 
w'hich is the cheapest textile in the world for many other pur¬ 
poses besides clothing, could not permanently remain at the 
low level of 1921 . The question was whether, when the demand 
came again, the suiijily w’ould be as quick to respond as it was 
to contract when imices full. It was extremely unlikely that pre- 


Taiii.R r. — World's Consumption of Cotton by Countries and Varieties. 
(Cakulaleil from the .siatislii-s of the International Collun Federation.) 
(ooo's omitted throughout.) 


Country. 



9‘,3. 



Year io July 

.^1 

1920. 


Half-year to J 

in. 31 192 


Total 

Spindles. 

Consumption. 

11 

*5;<o 

Consumption. 

Active 

Spindles. 

Consumption. I 

Amer. 

Indian. 

a 

£ 

Ul 

Sundries, 

1^*01 

Amer. 

Indian. 

Qi 

u 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Amer. 

Indian 

& 

U 

Sundries. 

*(3 

"S 

H 

Great Britain 


3,b(>7 

54 

.392 

161 

4.274 

59,900 

2,891 

56 

429 

‘37 

3.513 

56.352 

i,(;9i 

23 

152 

46 

1,3‘2 

(Germany. 

11,186 

‘,.355 

188 

no 

47 

1,700 

5,620 

382 

79 

16 

44 

521 

6,561 

272 

102 

9 

20 

40.3 

France .... 

7,400 

806 

95 

80 

29 

1,010 

7,3f>ol 

671 

57 

70 

24 

822 

7,000 

3‘4 

34 

25 

22 

395 

Russia .... 

9 , 21.3 

487 

21 

87 

1.913 

2.508 


(No statistics) 


750 

— 


1 

67.3 

674 

Poland and Finland 


Unciuded under Russia) 

989 

61 

12 

- 


73 

‘,418 

44 

6 

2 

6 

58 

Austria 

4,909 

, h27 

154 

33 

23 

837 


(No atsitisucs) 


1,140 

21 

21 

1 

I 

44 

Czechoslovakia 


(Includ 

ed under A 

ustria) 

1,603 

86 

8 

j 

3 

98 

3.584 

89 

‘7 

2 

2 

no 

Italy .... 

4,600 

571 

‘75 

19 

25 

790 

4..340 

549 

‘47 

,36 

0 

740 

4.506 

302 

III 

12 

4 

429 

Spam .... 

3,000 

285 

.34 

20 

19 

358 

1,800 

305 

40 

25 

23 

390 

1,806 

1.38 

.34 

7 

I 

180 

Belgium .... 

1,492 

171 

82 

I 

3 

257 

l,4<>7 

159 

7,3 

2 

I 

235 

l,.59‘ 

70 

56 

X 

I 

128 

Switzerland . 

1,398 

<>5 

3 

29 

I 

98 

1,400 

57 

(i 

20 

I 

84 

i.53‘ 

29 

4 

9 

-- 

42 

Other Eurojican 

1.658 

272 

17 

I 

24 

3‘4 

1.815 

272 

24 

— 

15 

3“ 

1,844 

1,3.3 

15 


_3.3 

I8i 

Total Eurojieati 

99,,S<>9 

8,300 

823 

772 

2,245 

12.140 

83..3.54 

5.43,3 

502 

.599 

25,3 

6.787 

88,08,3 

2,50,3 

42,3 

221 

809 

,3,9.56 

U.S.A. 

31,5'>.S 

5,553 

— 

201 

32 

5.786 

35,499 

0.010 

12 

243 

160 

6,425 

36,051 

2,221 

5 

58 

36 

2,320 

India .... 

6,084 

94 

2,081 

I 

I 

2,t77 

6,420 

0-5 

2,032 

4 

10 

2,046 

6,763 

1 

1,100 

2 

2 

1,114 

Japsin .... 

2,VX> 

425 

99,1 

16 

‘55 

1.589 

3,‘55 

709 

1,150 

21 

204 

2,084 

3,804 

,3,37 

723 

7 

46 

I,“3 

Canada .... 

855 

‘13 

— 

— 

— 

“3 

681 

118 

— 

— 

'— 

118 

1,100 

78 


2 


80 

.Others .... 

^,200 

16 

— 

‘4 

1,091 

1,121 

4,'7» 

— 

— 

— 

1,480 

1,480 

•2,470 

5 

2 

,39 

.369 

4‘.5 

Total Non-European . 

43,944 

6.201 

3,074 

232 

1,279 

10,786 

49.925 

6.8}7 

3.J94 

268 

1,8.54 

12,1.5.3 

,50,188 

2,642 

1,8,39 

108 

45,3 

5,043 

WORLD’S TOTAL . 


‘4.507 


I ,(X)^ 


22,0.12 

1.3.3,279 

12.270 

3,696 

867 

2.107 

18,040 

1.38,271 

JM45 

2,262 

329 

1,262 

8,998 


♦No statistics for China. Estimated total spindles, over 7,600,000; consumption in 1920, 690,000 bales of sundries. 
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war conditions would ever again be reproduced in America. 
Then the crop was increasing slowly, but on the whole steadily, 
and in 1914 the actual growth was probably not less than 17 
million bales, though this record total never came “ into sight ” 
during the season. It was clear that, at anything like the 1921 
level of prices, and indeed under almost any conditions which 
could then be visualized as possible, the world could not look to 
America to equal that figure again or to resume the pre-war rate 
of increase. The difficulties in America were the extremely 
variable climate, the scarcity and high cost of labour, and the 
reduction of the average yield owing to the spread of the boll 
weevil; and although the cost of production would probably be 
substantially reduced again, it would take a price very much 
higher than the 1921 level to tempt the growers back again from 
the policy of diversification, which they had been taught since 
the war, to their old policy of cotton and nothing else. 

The basic fact of the situation in 1921 was that prices were 
substantially below the cost of production, and this was a state 
of affairs which could not continue. It is true that where so 
much of the labour—and cotton is essentially a cheap-labour 
crop—is supplied by the grower himself and his family, they may 
for a time submit to a reduction of price which will not cover 
an adequate wage for their labour; but even where mobility of 
labour is low, as it is in the American cotton belt, such a state 
of affairs is bound in course of time to have its effect. It did so 
very strongly during the war when a large quantity of labour 
left agriculture in the cotton belt for the more highly paid 
industries in the Southern towns or in the industrial North; 
and while the subsequent slump had, for the time being reversed 
this tendency, it was extremely improbable that the South 
would again become resigned to a permanent lowering of its 
standard of living, especially as the policy of diversification in 
itself enabled them to meet this difficulty by supplying many of 
their requirements from their own land, instead of putting it all 
under cotton. The probability was, therefore, that it would 
require a substantially higher price than in pre-war times to 
induce America to return to her pre-war acreage. 

A further point of detail may be noted. Part of the American 
crop before the war, the Sea Island crop, grown in Florida and 
(leorgia, and on the so-called “ Islands ” off the roast of South 
Carolina, was the best cotton in the world, because its staple 
was the longest and finest; but this crop had by 1020 been 
virtually wiped out by the advent of the boll weevil in these 
districts, and the gap thus created would be extremely difficult 
to fill. The only supply of a similar kind which America could 
offer was the small crop of excellent cotton of F.gyptian charac¬ 
ter which had for some years been growing in Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia, especially in the Salt River Valley in the former state. 
The crop amounted in 1920 to 02,000 bales grown upon a total 
area of about 256,000 acres; but that was largely due to the high 
prices of 1919-20 and was not likely to be repeated. For the very 
best cotton, therefore, the world was entirely dependent on the 
West Indian Sea Island crop, which, however, was only about 
7,000 bales, against the pre-war figure of about 100,000 from 
Florida and Georgia. 

The supply of fine cotton was still further diminished by the 
serious reduction of the Egyptian crop, due to several causes, of 
which the most controversial was the view that drainage had not 
kept pace with irrigation, leading to a rising “ water table ” and 
partial water-logging of the lower zones in the Delta. The 
ravages of the pink boll worm in recent years had also contributed 
to the reduction of the average yield, which had become serious 
even before the war, and still more so since 1914. To counteract 
this reduction would require very heavy expenditure; and the fur¬ 
ther development of the Egyptian area was apparently depend¬ 
ent on the execution of large irrigation works, the chief of which, 
the White Nile Dam, above Khartum, had been begun, though 
work was suspended in the meantime through lack of funds. The 
most striking development in Egypt, however, had been the 
replacing of the original Delta type of cotton (Afifi) by the new 
longer-stapled variety Sakelarides, the best of which has to some 
extent taken the place of the lost Sea Island. 
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In view of the reduction of the Egyptian crop the possible 
development of the Sudan became of the greatest imptortance. 
The Gezira scheme, which was expected to provide the larger 
part of the crop, was also dependent on large irrigation works 
on the Blue Nile, in course of construction in 1921. Other parts 
of the Sudan, such as Tokar, Kassala and certain areas on the 
Nile north of Khartum, were of considerable promise, but 
large expenditure on transport and irrigation was still required 
there, especially for the Tokar and Kassala districts. 

Great hopes have been entertained of the development of 
cotton of the ordinary American inch-staple in India, where it 
is regarded as relatively long-stapled in comparison with the J 
in. to i in. staple cotton which forms the bulk of the Indian 
crop. This development has had the active support of the 
Government, who in 1017 appointed a special commission to 
make a survey of the whole position (sec Report oj the Indian 
Cotton Committee, iQio). For many years to come, however, 
these improved cottons could not hope to form a large part of 
the total Indian crop. Since the formation of the British 
Cotton-Growing Association in 1902 attention had therefore 
been directed to other parts of the Empire, and much pioneer 
work had been done in proving the possibilities of many districts, 
especially in Africa. Distinct success has been achieved in West 
Africa, where the best cotton is of a good American type, and in 
Uganda and Nyasahind, where varieties akin to the American 
long-stapled uphind have been produced. The development of 
all these districts was, of course, seriously checked by the war, 
and subsequently by the high cost of the necessary development 
works, su< h as transport. The war also left a great gap in the 
supply of skilled men of all kinds, whose services were everywhere 
required for the development of new cotton-fields. Everything 
depends in the first jtlace on the maintenance of an adequate seed 
supply, which involves not only the finding of a suitable variety, 
but also the maintenance of a pure supply. Much had also been 
done in j>rt)moting improved methods of agriculture, in provid¬ 
ing the necessary facilities for the ginning, biding, and handling 
of the crop, and for its marketing at adequate prices, especially 
in the case of superior varieties. In South Africa also excellent 
cotton had been grown in small quantities, but the necessary 
organization of the trade had still to be provided before it 
could be a success on a large scale. Other foreign Bowers with 
colonics in Africa lud also done a great deal for the develop¬ 
ment of cotton, but up to 1920 the total quantity produced in 
all these new areas in Africa (outside of Egypt) was relatively 
small, and the tinic when Africa could produce a million bales of 
cotton was still far distant (sec Report oj the Empire Cotton- 
Crowing Committee of the Board of Trade, Cmd. sz.t, 1920). 

In Australia there was little doubt that cotton could be 
successfully grown, either by rainfall or under irrigation; but 
there were problems to be faced with regard to the labour supply 
as well as the ordinary difficulties of organization. 

There are many other countries which could provide large 
additions to the world’s cotton supply if all the necessary con¬ 
ditions of the successful organization of the industry could be 
secured. Brazil, for example, could undoubtedly yield a very 
much larger crop than it has ever done (500,000 bales); but 
political as well as labour and other economic difliculties arc 
apparently serious. The Argentine is also a country where 
excellent staple cotton has been groivn, but labour seems to be 
the chief obstacle to its development on a large scale. Many 
of the other Latin-Amcrican countries, especially Mexico, also 
have great possibilities for cotton-growing. Peru produced a 
small crop (about 200,000 bales) of excellent staple cotton, a 
little below Egyptian in value, but much of it better than the 
staple American upland. The supply of the latter from America 
itself suffered a severe loss when the boll weevil appeared in the 
the Mississippi V’allcy and drove out the old in. long-staple 
cotton that used to be produced there. Subsequently, however, 
a great development took place in the production of new staple 
upland varieties of about ij in. staple in southern Carolina, the 
Mississippi Valley and northern Texas; but their total supply 
probably did not exceed 250,000 bales per annum. 
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In Asia the chief crops before the war, apart from India, were 
in China and Asiatic Russia, including Transcaucasia. Sta¬ 
tistically, the Chinese crop has always been a mystery, and its 
amount can only be guessed at about two milbon bales. The 
Russian crop had before the war risen rapidly to nearly ij million 
bales, part of which was of indigenous varieties similar to the 
Indian, and the remainder of good American quality; but this 
crop had been aimost wiped out by the war, and it was not 
likely to recover as long as Russia remained in chao.s. 

The Colton Industry .—The growth of the cotton industry 
throughout the world has already been indicated by the figures 
of spindleage given in the appended tables. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature up to 1021 had been the development of the 
American, Japanese and Indian sections of the trade. The first 
was largely due to the growth of the Southern mills, which had 
increased from ten million spindles in iqio to 15 millions in 
IQ20. In Japan the percentage increase of spindles had probably 
been greater than in any other country, tliough the total in 
1Q2I Wiia still comparatively small. The output of the Indian 
mills had also advanced in recent years, both in quality and 
quantity; but this unfortunately raised bitter controversy with 
regard to the Excise duties, which were imposed on the product 
of Indian mills in r8g6 to biJance the 3^% Customs duty* 
im[K)Sed for Revenue purjjoses on cotton goods imported into 
India. In igi7 the import duty was raised to 7,% without a 
corresponding increase in the Excise duty; and in 1021 the 
differentiation was still further increased by an addition of 3^% 
to the import duty. Table D shows the growth of the Indian 
cotton industry since igii. 

-The facts with regard to the foreign trade of Great Britain 
in cotton and cotton goods are shown in 'fable E (Sec p. 76g). 

Number of Operatives .—In Table F are given the latest figures 
obtainable in ig2i as to the number of British operatives 
engaged in the cotton trade since the date of the Census of 
Production in igo?: — 


Table F. —Numbers employed (in thousands). 


Date. 


Females. 

' 1 ‘otal. 

1907 

218 

359 

577 

July 1914 .... 

2-4 

415 

68g 

Nov. iqiH .... 

144 

349 

493 

July 1920 .... 

218 

396 

614 

Nov. Jy20 

211 

_ 

.582:_ 


The controversial question of the employment of half-timers 
in the trade moved a step forward in England by the Education 
Act of igiS, which provided for their gradual abolition. 

Wages. —With regard to wages, the outstanding feature of 
the British cotton industry was for many years the excellent 
organization both of masters and men, as the result of which 
wage disputes in the trade have, ever since the famous Brook- 
lauds Agreement of 1893, been reduced to a minimum. It is 

' Both duties were originally 5% in 1894. 


perhaps also due to this organization that, as a class, the cotton 
operatives of Lancashire are the most highly skilled, and enjoy 
the highest standard of living, of any section of the industry 
throughout the world. 

In the Report (igoq) by the Board of Trade in England into 
the Earnings and Hours of Labour of workpeople in the 'Textile 
Trades in igo6 (Cd. 4545) the average wages earned in the 
cotton trade for a full working-week were given as follows:— 


Men. 

Dads and ' 
Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

All 

Workpeople. 

0 (i 1 

Ii» 6 d 

i 8 s 8 d 

los id 

19s 7 d 


The total wages bill for a full week at that time was £512,000 
and the total number of operatives employed 523,030. It was 
also calculated that in 1906 the average annual ciurnings per 
head in the cotton trade were about £48. The number of hours 
constituting a full working-week at that time was 55^. Wages 
in the cotton trade in the United Kingdom arc calculated on the 
basis of certain standard lists, the chief of which are known as 
the Bolton List and the tlldham List for cotton-spinning, and 
the Uniform List for cotton-weaving. In igo6 the wages actually 
paid were 5% above list prices for the Bolton and Oldham 
Lists and list prices for the Uniform List. Table G shows the 
changes since that dale;— 


TAtiLli G. —Changes in Wages of Cotton Operatives, ipod-si. 


•Dales. 


Cotton Spinning. 

Cotton 

Weaving. 



Bolton List. 

Ohiham List. 

Uniform List. 

End of I9<)(> 


List Prices. 
+ 5 

List Prices. 
+ b 

List Prices. 

1907 and 1908 

-f 10 

-f 10 

— 

1909 10 

1911 

+ 5 

4 - 5 

— 

1912 and 

1913 

+ 5 

+ .5 

4- 5 

July 

1914 

+ 5 

t * 

4- 5 

jiinc 

1915 

+ 10 

+ 10 

4 - 5 

jan. 

1916 

+10 

+ 10 

+ 10 

Tune 

191b 

+15 

4 - 15 

+ 10 

Jan. 

1917 

+ 15 

4 - 15 

4 15 

Feb. 

1917 

+ 25 

4 - 25 

4 - 15 


1917 

+ 25 

4 - 25 

4 - 25 

1917 

+ 49 

4 - 49 

4 - 40 

June 

igiH* 

+ f -5 

4 - 65 

+ 65 

Dec. 

igiK 

+ 11.5 

+ 115 

4-115 

e 

igigt 

+ •45 

4-145 

4-145 

1920 

4215 

4-21,5 

+215 

June 

1921 

+ 155 

4 - 1.55 

4-155 

l)cc. 

1921 

+ 145 

4145 

4-145 


•From June 10 to Aug. 3 lyiS the hulk of the operatives were 
w’orking 40 hours, and from Aug. 3 to Oct. 2O 45J hours, in place 
of the normal 55.I hours per week. 

fin July 1919 the week was reduced from 55J hours to 48. 

The changes made in wages during the war and since are 
described in Henderson’s History of the Cotton Control Board 
above cited, from which the figures in the above lists since July 
1914 have been taken. 


Table D.— Indian Colton Industry, ifju-si. 



■ 


1911-2 

1912-3 

1913-4 

1914-5 

1915-6 

lqi6-7 

1917-8 

1918-9 

1919-20 

im 

Number of Mills . 


258 

266 

264 

255 

267 

267 

269 

264 



Number of Spindles , | 


6.427 

6.495 

6,621 

6.598 

6,676 

6,670 

6,6t4 

6.591 



Numl>er of Looms . . • thousands ^ 


87-6 

91-6 

967 

10 , 3-3 

108-4 

UO-8 

n4'8 

II6-I 



Number of Employees j 


237 

239 

261 

2(’k> 

292 

277 

284 

290 



Cotton consumed: bales 

. . . 

2,050 

2,096 

2,143 

2 .H >3 

2,198 

2,198 

2,086 

2,044 



Yarn produced 

lb. . , 


625 

688 

683 

6,52 

722 

681 

661 

615 

636 

660 

Goods produced: Ib. 


267 

285 

274 

277 

352 

378 

381 

350 

384 

367 

Yarn exports: lb. . 

( millions 


151 

304 

198 

1.34 

160 

169 

122 

64 

152 

83 

Piece goods exports: yd. 


Si 

87 

89 

67 

113 

264 

189 

149 

197 


Piece goods imports: yd. ‘ 


2,428 

2,986 

. 3 . 1.59 

2,419 

2,118 

1,892 

1.523 

1.097 

1,064 

1,491 

Classification nj 

Yarns spun in Indta. 












Nos. I to 25 


• ■ 



617 

591 

661 

608 

578 

, 53 « 

564 

592 

Nos. 26 to 40 

million lb. 

• • 



62 7 

58-4 

59-2 

68-5 

76-3 

72-0 

67-9 

65 

Nos. over 40 


. . 



3-4 

2-2 

2-0 

4-6 

5-8 

4-8 

3-6 

2*1 

Classification of 

Yarns imported. 












Nos. I to 25 





21 



1-9 

0-7 

8-5 

0-8 

8*0 

Nos. 26 to 40 

million lb. 




27-3 



17-4 

10-6 

18-8 

7-5 

36*6 

Nos. over 40 


. . 



7-9 



4-9 

3-6 

6-7 

3-6 

5-0 

Customs Duty 

} £1.000 ( 


1,041 

1,282 

1430 

1.024 

902 

1.194 

2,556 




Excise Duty 

. 

_325 ■ 

_ 22 fL_ 

_ 36 L_ 

.■^29 

328 

297 

508 
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American 


Table E .—Foreign Trade, igii-20. 
iitivj C otton—imports, [million Ib.l 

. I I 1914 | ~itrt5~ 



C anaoa . 
Wi'si Indies , 
Latin America 


TOTAL AMKKIC'A 

(■RA ND TOTAL ^_ 

VALLKS (million £.) _ 

OUicr ( ution (loods 
TOTAL VALliks (million 



Lo.t.l'.t 

901-4 

.S.W -4 

.Sa 7 -<> 

7 t> 4-4 

720*1 

,S76-o 

. 372-2 

(>.(>.S.f 7 

6,gi2-9 

7 .<> 7 .'i-’ 

.IT.TST 

4 . 74 «'.'i 

5 .:f.S 4-2 

4 .') 78-2 

,^,<199-2 

3.253*7 

^‘>*5 

01-6 

g 7 -H 

70-2 

(> 4-7 


112*8 

138-5 

179.1 

12-4 


12-8 

11-1 

10*1 

14-8 

I.V 7 

19-5 

25-1 

!<).?•«; 

104 •(> 

no-o 

PO-.l 

_ill” 

_'» 3-7 

I 28 -.S 

1580 

■ 94-2 


Capital .—Much attention was attracted to the great move¬ 
ment in igiQ-jofor the recapitalization of the British industry, 
which was to some extent inevitable. Owing to the demand for 
machinery and the high cost of production during the war, 
the book values of the mills represented only a fraction of the 
actual market value to which they had risen. The process of 
writing up the nominal capital of the companies to something 
approaching the actual market value of the plant was in itself 
harmless; but when the inevitable reaction came, those who had 
invested in the industry at the top of the wave seemed likely in 
1 Q 2 I to find it difficult to secure a normal rate of dividend on 
what had come again to be regarded as inllated values. The 
xx\. -.-.5 


table on next page, founded upon Mr. F. W. Tattersall’s list of 
100 typical joint-stock companies in the Lancashire industry, 
gives an interesting indication of the earnings of the trade. 

It is obvious that the later dividends, and especially in igig- 
20, were extraordinarily high, even after allowing for Excess 
Profits Duty, but in igai the reaction was in full swing. 

Cottonseed .—Since igio a great change has come over the 
relative position of cotton-seed among the innumerable com¬ 
modities which contribute to the supply of the vegetable and 
animal oils and fats. Until then oils were classified pretty 
rigorously, on the one hand as soft and hard, and on the other 
as edible and non-edible. Soft or liquid oils, such as linseed. 
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In Asia the chief crops before the war, apart from India, were 
in China and Asiatic Russia, including Transcaucasia. Sta¬ 
tistically, the Chinese crop has always been a mystery, and its 
amount can only be guessed at about two milbon bales. The 
Russian crop had before the war risen rapidly to nearly ij million 
bales, part of which was of indigenous varieties similar to the 
Indian, and the remainder of good American quality; but this 
crop had been aimost wiped out by the war, and it was not 
likely to recover as long as Russia remained in chao.s. 

The Colton Industry .—The growth of the cotton industry 
throughout the world has already been indicated by the figures 
of spindleage given in the appended tables. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature up to 1021 had been the development of the 
American, Japanese and Indian sections of the trade. The first 
was largely due to the growth of the Southern mills, which had 
increased from ten million spindles in iqio to 15 millions in 
IQ20. In Japan the percentage increase of spindles had probably 
been greater than in any other country, tliough the total in 
1Q2I Wiia still comparatively small. The output of the Indian 
mills had also advanced in recent years, both in quality and 
quantity; but this unfortunately raised bitter controversy with 
regard to the Excise duties, which were imposed on the product 
of Indian mills in r8g6 to biJance the 3^% Customs duty* 
im[K)Sed for Revenue purjjoses on cotton goods imported into 
India. In igi7 the import duty was raised to 7,% without a 
corresponding increase in the Excise duty; and in 1021 the 
differentiation was still further increased by an addition of 3^% 
to the import duty. Table D shows the growth of the Indian 
cotton industry since igii. 

-The facts with regard to the foreign trade of Great Britain 
in cotton and cotton goods are shown in 'fable E (Sec p. 76g). 

Number of Operatives .—In Table F are given the latest figures 
obtainable in ig2i as to the number of British operatives 
engaged in the cotton trade since the date of the Census of 
Production in igo?: — 


Table F. —Numbers employed (in thousands). 


Date. 


Females. 

' 1 ‘otal. 

1907 

218 

359 

577 

July 1914 .... 

2-4 

415 

68g 

Nov. iqiH .... 

144 

349 

493 

July 1920 .... 

218 

396 

614 

Nov. Jy20 

211 

_ 

.582:_ 


The controversial question of the employment of half-timers 
in the trade moved a step forward in England by the Education 
Act of igiS, which provided for their gradual abolition. 

Wages. —With regard to wages, the outstanding feature of 
the British cotton industry was for many years the excellent 
organization both of masters and men, as the result of which 
wage disputes in the trade have, ever since the famous Brook- 
lauds Agreement of 1893, been reduced to a minimum. It is 

' Both duties were originally 5% in 1894. 


perhaps also due to this organization that, as a class, the cotton 
operatives of Lancashire are the most highly skilled, and enjoy 
the highest standard of living, of any section of the industry 
throughout the world. 

In the Report (igoq) by the Board of Trade in England into 
the Earnings and Hours of Labour of workpeople in the 'Textile 
Trades in igo6 (Cd. 4545) the average wages earned in the 
cotton trade for a full working-week were given as follows:— 


Men. 

Dads and ' 
Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

All 

Workpeople. 

0 (i 1 

Ii» 6 d 

i 8 s 8 d 

los id 

19s 7 d 


The total wages bill for a full week at that time was £512,000 
and the total number of operatives employed 523,030. It was 
also calculated that in 1906 the average annual ciurnings per 
head in the cotton trade were about £48. The number of hours 
constituting a full working-week at that time was 55^. Wages 
in the cotton trade in the United Kingdom arc calculated on the 
basis of certain standard lists, the chief of which are known as 
the Bolton List and the tlldham List for cotton-spinning, and 
the Uniform List for cotton-weaving. In igo6 the wages actually 
paid were 5% above list prices for the Bolton and Oldham 
Lists and list prices for the Uniform List. Table G shows the 
changes since that dale;— 


TAtiLli G. —Changes in Wages of Cotton Operatives, ipod-si. 


•Dales. 


Cotton Spinning. 

Cotton 

Weaving. 



Bolton List. 

Ohiham List. 

Uniform List. 

End of I9<)(> 


List Prices. 
+ 5 

List Prices. 
+ b 

List Prices. 

1907 and 1908 

-f 10 

-f 10 

— 

1909 10 

1911 

+ 5 

4 - 5 

— 

1912 and 

1913 

+ 5 

+ .5 

4- 5 

July 

1914 

+ 5 

t * 

4- 5 

jiinc 

1915 

+ 10 

+ 10 

4 - 5 

jan. 

1916 

+10 

+ 10 

+ 10 

Tune 

191b 

+15 

4 - 15 

+ 10 

Jan. 

1917 

+ 15 

4 - 15 

4 15 

Feb. 

1917 

+ 25 

4 - 25 

4 - 15 


1917 

+ 25 

4 - 25 

4 - 25 

1917 

+ 49 

4 - 49 

4 - 40 

June 

igiH* 

+ f -5 

4 - 65 

+ 65 

Dec. 

igiK 

+ 11.5 

+ 115 

4-115 

e 

igigt 

+ •45 

4-145 

4-145 

1920 

4215 

4-21,5 

+215 

June 

1921 

+ 155 

4 - 1.55 

4-155 

l)cc. 

1921 

+ 145 

4145 

4-145 


•From June 10 to Aug. 3 lyiS the hulk of the operatives were 
w’orking 40 hours, and from Aug. 3 to Oct. 2O 45J hours, in place 
of the normal 55.I hours per week. 

fin July 1919 the week was reduced from 55J hours to 48. 

The changes made in wages during the war and since are 
described in Henderson’s History of the Cotton Control Board 
above cited, from which the figures in the above lists since July 
1914 have been taken. 


Table D.— Indian Colton Industry, ifju-si. 



■ 


1911-2 

1912-3 

1913-4 

1914-5 

1915-6 

lqi6-7 

1917-8 

1918-9 

1919-20 

im 

Number of Mills . 


258 

266 

264 

255 

267 

267 

269 

264 



Number of Spindles , | 


6.427 

6.495 

6,621 

6.598 

6,676 

6,670 

6,6t4 

6.591 



Numl>er of Looms . . • thousands ^ 


87-6 

91-6 

967 

10 , 3-3 

108-4 

UO-8 

n4'8 

II6-I 



Number of Employees j 


237 

239 

261 

2(’k> 

292 

277 

284 

290 



Cotton consumed: bales 

. . . 

2,050 

2,096 

2,143 

2 .H >3 

2,198 

2,198 

2,086 

2,044 



Yarn produced 

lb. . , 


625 

688 

683 

6,52 

722 

681 

661 

615 

636 

660 

Goods produced: Ib. 


267 

285 

274 

277 

352 

378 

381 

350 

384 

367 

Yarn exports: lb. . 

( millions 


151 

304 

198 

1.34 

160 

169 

122 

64 

152 

83 

Piece goods exports: yd. 


Si 

87 

89 

67 

113 

264 

189 

149 

197 


Piece goods imports: yd. ‘ 


2,428 

2,986 

. 3 . 1.59 

2,419 

2,118 

1,892 

1.523 

1.097 

1,064 

1,491 

Classification nj 

Yarns spun in Indta. 












Nos. I to 25 


• ■ 



617 

591 

661 

608 

578 

, 53 « 

564 

592 

Nos. 26 to 40 

million lb. 

• • 



62 7 

58-4 

59-2 

68-5 

76-3 

72-0 

67-9 

65 

Nos. over 40 


. . 



3-4 

2-2 

2-0 

4-6 

5-8 

4-8 

3-6 

2*1 

Classification of 

Yarns imported. 












Nos. I to 25 





21 



1-9 

0-7 

8-5 

0-8 

8*0 

Nos. 26 to 40 

million lb. 




27-3 



17-4 

10-6 

18-8 

7-5 

36*6 

Nos. over 40 


. . 



7-9 



4-9 

3-6 

6-7 

3-6 

5-0 

Customs Duty 

} £1.000 ( 


1,041 

1,282 

1430 

1.024 

902 

1.194 

2,556 




Excise Duty 

. 

_325 ■ 

_ 22 fL_ 

_ 36 L_ 

.■^29 

328 

297 

508 
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iQio. In 1894 he was created a baronet, and in igio was raised 
to the peerage. He was in iqi; made president of the Air Board, 
and the same year was created a viscount. He was elected Lord 
Kector of Aberdeen University in iqi8. 

COX, JAMES MIDDLETON (1870- ), American politician, 

was born near Jacksonburg, O., March 31 1870. He was edu¬ 
cated in the common schools, worked in a newspaper office, 
for a short time was a country school teacher, and later be¬ 
came a reporter on the Cincinnati Enquirer. Afterwards he 
went to Washington as secretary to Congressman Paul Sorg, 
of Ohio. On the latter's retirement he decided to enter again the 
newspaper field. In i8q8 he purchased the Dayton News and 
five years later the Springfield Press-Repuhlic, subseriuently 
named the Daily News, these papers being known thereafter as 
the Newspaper League of Ohio. Prom iqoq to 1013 he was a 
member of Congress from the Dayton district and served on the 
Appropriations Committee. He was an active opponent of the 
Paync-Aldrich tariff measure. He was elected governor of Ohio 
for the term 1013-15, was defeated for the following term, 
then was reSlected twice in succession (1017-21). At the 
time of his third election he was the only Democrat to be returned 
to state office, even the lieutenant-governor being Republican, 
and two-thirds of the congressional districts went Republican. 
In igi6 he was delegate-at-large to the Democratic National 
Convention. His career as governor was notable. Among the 
many reforms introduced under his guidance were a workmen’s 
compensation law; a survey of orcupational diseases with recom¬ 
mendations for health insurance; the elimination of the sweat¬ 
shop; the establishment of a state industrial commission for 
dealing with questions of labour and capital; the provision of a 
minimum wage iind a nine-hour day for women; mothers’ 
pensions; ralification of the jiroposed woman suffnage amettd- 
ment; the budget system for .stale expenditures; pure food laws; 
a “ blue sky ” law for protecting investors from unscrupulous 
promoters; the initiative and referendum; a Corrujit Practices 
Act; the indeterminate sentence for convicts; improvement of 
rural schools; the establishment of a state tuberculosis hos)Mtal 
and the extension of safety devices on railwtiys and in mines. 
Many of thi'se reforms were followed as models by other stales. 
He was energetic in suppre.ssing violence in connexion with strikes, 
his general iioliey being to hold local authorities responsible 
without recourse to the state militia. In at least one case he 
removed a mayor who had called for state troops. He favoured 
aboli.shing the Federal inheritance tax, believing that the state 
alone should htive jurisiliction over inheritances. He opposed 
the excess profits tax but maintained that a .small t.'ix should be 
laid “ on the v'olunie of business of ;t going concern.” He was a 
strong suiiportcr of President Wilson's policies and es|)ecially 
of the Li^ague of Nations, He was often charged with opposing 
prohibition but repeateilly declared that all laws must be en¬ 
forced. At the Democratic National Convention in 1020 he had 
from the beginning strong support for the presidential nomina¬ 
tion. On the first ballot he stood third (with 134 voles); on the 
seventh ballot second (wdth 21)5J votes); on the twelfth ballot 
first (with 404 votes); on the thirtieth b.allot he dropped to 
second (with 400.) votes); on the thirty-ninth vote he again 
stood first (with 4685 vole.s); and continued to gain thereafter 
until he wnis nominated on the forty-fourth ballot. Following 
his nomination he " stumped ” the country, making the League 
of Nations the prominent issue but was overwhelmingly defeated 
by Warren fi. Harding, the Republican nominee. The electoral 
vote was 404 for Harding and 127 for Cox. The popular vole 
was 16,138,000 for Harding and 0,142,000 for Cox. The vote in 
Ohio, the home state of both candidates, was 1,182,000 for 
Harding anti 780,000 for Cox. The magnitude of the defeat, 
unjirecedented in American history, was generally considered 
as due in part to the unwarranted character of the charges made 
by Cox himself during the camptiign, but chiefly to a widespread 
revolt against the recent course of President Wilson, whose 
policies Cox upheld. 

COX, KENYON (1856-1010), American painter (see 7.353), 
died in New 'York, March 17 igig. In iqjo he was awarded the 


medal of honour for mural painting by the Architectural League. 
In toil he published The Classic Point of Fieai, being lectures 
delivered that year before the Chicago Art Institute. Other 
works are Artist and Public (iqi4, largely reprints from period¬ 
icals); Winslow Homer (1914) and Concerning Painting (1017). 

COZENS-HARDY, HERBERT HARDY COZENS-HARDY, ist 
Bakon (1838-1020), English lawyer and Master of the Rolls, was 
born at Letheringsett Hall, Dereham, Norfolk, Nov. 22 1838, 
the son of William Cozens-Hardy, a Nonconformist solicitor in 
large practice at Norwich. He was educated at Amersham school 
and afterwards at London University, where he took his degree 
in 1858. He was called to the bar in 1862, and built up a large and 
very successful connexion, chiefly in Nonconformist and Liberal 
circles. He became a Q.C. in 1882, and w.as raised to the bench 
in i8(K). In 1885 he was returned as Liberal member for Nor¬ 
folk, retaining the scat until i8qq. In looi he was made a lord 
of ajipeal, and in 1007 Master of the Rolls. In August 1013 he 
was appointed one of the three commissioners of the great seal 
during the absence of Lord Chancellor Haldane in Canada. 
In 1014 he was raised to the peerage, and in 1018 resigned the 
office of Master of the Rolls, being succeeded by Lord Swinfen. 
He died at Letheringsett Hall June 18 1020. 

CRACKANTHORPE, MONTAGU HUGHES (1832-1013), Eng¬ 
lish lawyer, was born at Nowers, Som., Feb. 24 1832, the son of 
Christopher Cookson of Nowers. The name of Crackanthorpe 
was assumed by him in 1888 on succeeding to the estate of New- 
biggin, Westmoreland. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school and St. John’s College, Oxford, when he took his degree 
in classics in 1854, winning the Eldon law and University mathe¬ 
matical scholarships. He was called to the bar in 1850, and soon 
bec.ame well known not only as a barrister but as a keen student 
of criminology. He became a Q.C. in 1875, and from 1803 to 
i8qo was standing counsel to Oxford University. He took much 
interest in eugenics, and was president of the Eugenics Education 
Society from iqoq to iqii. He published Population and Prog¬ 
ress (1007). He died in London Nov. 16 1013. 

CRADOCK, SIR CHRISTOPHER GEORGE FRANCIS MAU¬ 
RICE (1S62-1014), British admiral, was born at Harlforth, 
■Yorks., July 2 1862, the son of Christopher Cradock. He entered 
the navy at the age of 13 and saw service in Egypt both in 1882 
and ag.'dn in the Soudanese expedition of 1801. He commanded 
the British Naval Brigade at the capture of the Taku forts and 
the relief of Peking (1000). He more than once performed person¬ 
al feats of g.allantry in .saving life at sett tind showed himself 
a bold and fearless leader in action. He was promoted captain 
after Taku, and rear-a<imiral in loio. In 1012 he was granted the 
K.C.V.O. He published Sporting Notes in the Far East (1880); 
Wrinkles in Seamanship O804) and Whispers from the Fleet 
(1007). Early in the World War he was given command of a 
British squadron in the Pacific consisting of the cruisers “ Good 
Ho|ie ” (flagship) and “ Monmouth,” the armed merchantman 
“Otranto” and the light cruiser “Glasgow.” His squadron 
was attacked off the coast of Chile (Nov. i 1014) by five Ger¬ 
man warships, the “ Scharnhorst,” “ Gneisenau,” “Leipzig,” 
“ Dre.sden ” and “ Niirnberg.” Though inferior in speed and gun- 
power he deciiled to attack. The “ Monmouth ” was sunk and 
the “ Good Hope ” was blown up whilst making for shore. 
Admirid Cradock going down with the ship. 

CRAM, RALPH ADAMS (i86j- ), American architect, 

was born at Hampton Falls, N.H.,Dec. 16 1863. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Westford (Mass.) Academy and the Exeter (N.H.) 
high school. He studied architecture in a Boston office, was for a 
time art critic on the Boston Transcript and in 1880 ojiened an 
architect’s office in Boston. He hiid a profound knowledge of 
mediaeval architecture and was an able advocate of the Gothic 
style, employed by him in many church and college buildings. 
Examples of his successful ecclesiastical work include St. Thomas’s 
church. New York; Calvary church, Pittsburgh; St. Paul's 
cathedral, Detroit; the Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago; 
and St. Alban’s cathedral, Toronto. He was consulting architect 
for the cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. He designed 
buildings for the Princeton graduate school. Sweet Briar College 
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(Va..), the Rice Institute (Texas), Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., and Phillips Academy at Exeter N H Tn 
bis plans were accepted for remodellbg the IT S 

include Church Building (igoi); The 
irelti A Obeys of Great Britain (1905); Impressions of Japanese 
Tl"*ii^’**-*^* Ottd (he Allied Arts (1906); the Gothic Quest (1907); 
f n€ ilintsiry of Art (1914); Heart of Europe (1915); The Substance 
of Gothic (1916, Lowell lectures); The Nemesis of Mediocrity (1918); 
The Great Thousand Years (1918); The Sins of the Fathers (1919); 
Walled Towns (1919) and Cold, Frankincense, and Myrrh (1919). 


CRAMP, CHARLES HENRY (1828-1913), American ship¬ 
builder (icc 7.363), died in Philadelphia June 6 1013. 

CRAMP, CONCEMORE THOMAS (1876- ), liritish Labour 

politician, was born at Staplehurst, Kent, on March ig 1876. 
He left school at the age of 12, and worked as a boy gardener 
to the local squire. At the age of iS he left his native village 
and obtained employment as a ganlencr outside I’ortsmouth. 
In i8q6 at the age of 21 he joined the service of the Midland 
Railway at Shipley, near bradford, as a porter at i6s. a 
week of seven days of 12 hours each. He was later transferred 
to Masboro’, then to Shcflield, and promoted to a passenger 
guard. lie joined the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
and first apiicared as a delegate at its Ilirmingham all grades 
conference, 1907. Later he became delegate to the annual general 
meeting of the A.S.R.S. and in iqii was elected to represent his 
district on the executive committee. lie was elected president 
of the National Union of Railwaymen at the 1917 annual general 
meeting. During the World War he became a member of several 
(iovornment committees including the Port and Transit Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Committee on Adult Educiition, Consumers’ 
Council, and Railway Advisory Committee. He stood for 
Parliament unsuccessfully as Labour can<lidate for Middies- 
borough at the general election in i<)i8. He was ai>iK)intcd 
Industrial (Teneral Secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men on Jan. i 1920 and became a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour party. 

CRANE, WALTER (1845 -1015), English arti.st (see 7.366), 
died at Horsham March 14 11)15. 

CRAWFORD AND BALCAR'rES, 26x11 Earl ot (1.847-1913), 
British astronomer and orientalist (.tee 7.385), died in London 
Jan. 31 1913. He was succeeded as 27th carl by his son David 
Alexander Edward Lindsay (b. 1871), well known under his 
former title of Lord Balcarres as an art critic and connoisseur. 
He was appointed a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and has published Donatello (1903), and The Evolution of 
Italian Sculpture (1910). In 1916 he was included in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Cabinet as I’residcnt of the Hoard of Agriculture and 
in 1921 became Lord Pre.sident of the Council. 

CREWE, ROBERT OFFLEY ASHBURTON CREWE-MILNES, 
1ST Marquess of, English statesman and writer (see 7.432), 
remained leader of the House of Lords through Mr. Asquith’s 
first administration, and during the Coalition Government of 
1015-6. Though he was not Lord Granville’s equal in the 
dillicult and delicate task of endeavouring to win the peers’ 
assent to a suc cession of unpalatable measures of Railical reform, 
he contrived, by his courtesy and cliarni, to retain their liking 
and respect throughout the critical period beginning with the 
budget of 1009. He succeeded Lord Morlcy at the India Office 
in Nov. 1910, and attended, as Secretary of Stale, the King 
and Queen on their visit to India in the winter of 1911-2. 
He was responsible for the high acts of policy amiounccil at the 
Dellii Durbar; the removal of the capital of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi, and the reunion of the two llengals under a Governor- 
in-Council. At the coronation of King George he was promoted 
to a marquessate. In the first Coalition Government he was 
Lord President of the Council. He followed Mr. Asquith in 
declining to take ofiire under Mr., Lloyd George; and after his 
resignation he continued to lead the independent Liberal op¬ 
position in llic Lords. 

CRICKET: see sports and games. 


CRILE. GEORGE WASHINGTON (1864- ), American 

surgeon, was born at Chili, O., NoV. 11 1864. After grad¬ 
uating from Ohio Northern University (1884), he studied 
medicine at Wooster University (M.D. 1887) and later at 
Vienna, London and Paris. He taught at Wooster from 1889 
to 1900. He was professor of Clinical Medicine at Western 
Reserve University from 1900 to 1911, and was tlien made 
professor of Surgery. During the Spanish-American War he was 
made a member of the Medical Reserve Corps and served in 
Porto Rico (i8q8). He was made an hon. F.R.C.S. (Lon¬ 
don) in 1013. After America entered the World War he 
became major in the medical O.T.C., and professional director 
(1917-8). He served with the B.E.F. in France and was 
senior consultant in surgical research (1918-9). He was 
made licutcnant-eolonel in June 1918 and colonel later in the 
year. He made imjxirtant contributions to the study of blood 
pressure and of shock in operations. Realizing that any strong 
emotion, such ns fear before operation, produced shock, he 
attempted to allay dread by psychic suggestion, also endeavour¬ 
ing to prevent the .subjective shock which affects the patient, 
even when under general anaesthesia, by first anaesthetizing the 
operative region with cocaine for several days, if necessary, 
before operating. Thus nerve communication between the 
affected part .and the brain was already obstructed when the 
general anaesthetic was administered (sec Anoci-Association, 
1014, with Dr. Wm. E. Lower). For his work in shockless surgery 
he received a gold medal from the National Institute of Social 
Sciences in 1914. 

Among his works arc: Surgical Shock (1897); On the Blood Pres¬ 
sure in Surgery (1993) ; Hemorrhage and Transfusion (1909); Surgical 
Anemia and Resuscitation (1914); The Origin and Nature of the 
Emotions (1915); Man an Adaptive Mechanism (1916); A Mecha¬ 
nistic Vino of War and Peace (1916) and The Fallacy of the German 
State Philosophy (1918). 

CROCE, BENEDETTO (1866- ), Italian philosopher and 

statesman, was born at Peseasscroli, in the province of Aquila, 
Italy, Feb. 25 1866. He came of a family that counted among 
its members several juri.sts and magistrates. Born in the 
part of Italy formerly known as Greater Greece, it may be 
Siiid of him without paradox that the development of his 
mind and ch.xracler repre.sentcd a modern incarn.ation of all 
that was subtle and profound in the Heffenic genius, linked with 
the best and wisest tradition of Roman civilization and of the 
Christianity that came to take its place. From the remote 
township of his birth, however, the branch of the family to which 
the philosopher belonged transferred itself soon afterwards to 
Naples, so that, like his prcdcccs.sor Vico, Benedetto Croce may 
be correctly described as a Neapolitan. He studied at Rome and 
in Naples, afterwards adopting the life of an independent student 
and occupying himself esi)ccially with literary and with Neapoli¬ 
tan hi.story. Much of his work that bears uiion that p)criod of 
youth is to be found in the volumes; La Kivoluzionc Napvhlana 
del ijpq; Saggi sulla lattcratura italiana del Seicento; La Spagna 
siclla vita italiana duranlc la rinascenza; Stork c Icggendc na- 
polelane. But Croce did not altogetlier neglect philosop>liy at 
this period. 'I’owards his thirtieth year the study of philosophy 
and of history together occupied most of his attention. His 
I)rincipal works are contained in four volumes compiriscd under 
the general title EUosofia dello spirito: (i) Eslctica come scienza 
dell’ espressione e linguistica generalc, (2) Logka came scienza 
del conccUo puro, (3) Filosofia della practica: cconomia cd etka 
and (4) Tcoria c. storia della storiograjia. These were pub¬ 
lished between 1902 and 1913. With these may be mentioned 
certain volumes of essays, among which are to be noted those 
uiwn Historical Materialism and Marxist Economy (1896-1900); 
ujion Hcgd (1905); ujjon Vico (1910); and the New Essays 
upon Aesthclk (1920), which complete and carry further the 
first 

Croce only took part in the administrative work of Naples 
upon rare occasions and in moments of crisis. During the World 
War he developed a polemic directed against democratic- 
humanitarian conceptions and piarticularly those of President 
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Wilson, whose influence on the peace settlement was regarded 
by him as injurious to Italy. His writings on this subject have 
been collected in a volume entitled Pagine stdla guerra (Naples, 
iQig). In June iQSo, when the Giolitti Government was formed 
with the programme of a reconstitution of the Italian State and 
of radical reforms, Croce (who had been a senator of the Kingdom 
of Italy since igao) was asked to accept the office of Minister 
of Public Instruction. He agreed conditionally upon his pro¬ 
gramme being carried out. This programme was based upon 
the idea of a liberal reconstruction: he aimed at the reduction 
and simplification of the State schools combined vath a more 
rigorous method of teaching, and at affording all facilities to, 
an<l indeed inviting the competition of, private instruction, 
fearless of the confessional school, which in his view would be 
compelled to modernize itself in order to maintain competition 
with the State school. In igai he retired from office on the 
resignation of the Giolitti Ministry. 

It may be kiiH of the philosophy of Benedetto Croce that it 
has formulated the truth of the unity of the spirit in the frirni most 
acceptable to the Western world. Its fundamimtal motive is the 
serious consideration, in a continuous and concrete manner, of that 
union of philosophy jind history which h.ad l)een glimpsed by earlier 
thinkers, but had hitherto been pursued in a manner more or less 
capriciou.s. For Croce, the only knowledge is knowledge of the his¬ 
tory, in its widest sense, both of men and of what is calhsl nature, 
or the history of the spirit. This knowledge, however, is by no 
means po.sitivistic or empirical, but on tht^ contrary it is di.tlectical 
anda J>riori synthetic, brought about by the spiritual categories: and 
from It there constantly ari.se new problems, an ever new position 
of the fundamental categfiries. I'he treatment and solution of these 
problems is what is called “ philosophy " in the strict sense of the 
wortl, which for that reason coincides with methodology sixtcu- 
latixely understood. Iti the treatment of the spiritual categories, 
Croce laid .spi«cial strttss upoti those wltich had been least elalmrated 
and least stiulied. 

A vivid new light is shed by him upon certain problems, such for 
instatice as those of the imagination or intuition, the source of Art 
anti the theme of thit Acslhrtic, uiion pure will, the source of Eco- 
tiomic of Rights and ol I'olities, treated by Economic. The more 
priicise determination and configuration of the categories and their 
mode of actitig, by means of which is negated and solved the con¬ 
cept of an external reality and of nature placed outside the spirit and 
opposed to it, led Crix'e to an absolute spiritualism, veidely tlifferont 
from the pan-logirism of Hegel and his scluKtl, which only seemed 
to solve the dualism of spirit atid nature and re-ally oitenttd the door 
to the notion of a tran.sceudental C(k 1, as became char in the <le- 
velopnient of Hegel's theoiy ,at the hands of the right wing of his 
school. In the Philoiot'hy of the Practical, but more esiH."eially in 
the work (tntitled What is living and what is dead of the Philosophy 
of Hegel CriK'e eriticizes the erroneous treatment of the opposites, 
and shows that oti the contrarj' every ofiposition has at bottom a 
disiiiietion front whii h it arises, attd that therefore the true unity is 
unity-distinction, which is tievelopment and, as such, opposition 
that is contimifiusly surpa.s.sed and continually re-aii|iearing to lie 
again surpassi'd. Another important conceiition connes-ted with the 
jirirediiig is the infinity of filiilosophy, which arises out of history 
and is as it were a rellei tion from history, varying at every' moment 
and always solving a problem by placing alongside its solution the 
premise of a new history and therefore of a new problem and a now 
philo.sophy. Cnwe's substitutes for the old formula “ sy.stem ” 
the new' formula “ systematization." He thus admits that to 
philosophize is to sy'.stematize, but holds that every .systennatization 
is narrowly' circiimscrilK'd, and is therefore to be solved and com¬ 
pleted with ever new' systematization. Thus scepticism and rela¬ 
tivism are suixtrseded by a historical philosophy, and the absoluteness 
of truth is affirmed, but the notion of a definite truth is at the same 
time both negated and satirized. 

The philosophers from whom Croce learned most are Vico, 
the author of the Scienza tiuova, and Hegel, but the thought of all 
other thinkers flow's in his writings, in conformity with its historical 
character, and for this reason may, for instance, bn found in it traces 
of some of Hegel's most active opponents, such as Hcrbart. 

Hut the origin of the philo.sophy of Croce is the need, so keenly 
felt in our time, of a philosophy that shall be both realistic nml ideal¬ 
istic, in which the fact will not drive out thought and thought will 
not go beyond the fact; in short, of a philowtphy ol immanence. 
The religious feature of this philosophy, against which has often 
been brouglit the accusation of excluding religion, resides in the 
coti.sciou.sness of the utiity of all and of thit jx-rpetual creation of the 
world by the spirit, as thotigh it were a pottm that the spirit is 
eternally compositig, to which oach individual contributes his 
strophe, or it may lie only his line or his word; this ixkot has its 
end in itself and in its rhythm has beauty and joy, as well as labour 
and sorrow. This conception sets us free from the antithesis of 
optimism and pessimism. 
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Croce has elaborated the various philosophic sciences in ttxjating 
of the various theories to which they give rise, and he has completed 
the doctrines with their history, either, as in the case of the Aesthetic, 
with a masterly historical survey of previous speculation on the 
subject, or in a more modest form in appendices. It is only possible 
to allude briefly here to the different conclusions that ho has at¬ 
tained in treating the various jiroblems, as for example in Aesthetic, 
the unity of art and language, of intuition and expre-ssion, the 
negation of particular arts, the refutation of literary and artistic 
classes, the criticism of rhetoric, of grammar and so fprth; and in 
the Philosophy of the Practical or of Practice, the conciliation of the 
antitheses of utilitarianism and moralism, the critique of precents, 
of laws and of casuistry, the new conception of judgments o( value, 
the constitution of a philosophic economy side by side with the 
science of Economy, the re.solution of the Philosophy of rights in the 
Philosophy of economic, and so forth. It is important to note that 
in conceiving philosophic studies to l>c all one with historical studies 
and attaining to this unity in himself, he cultivated historical studies 
to an equal extetit with purely theoretical and siicculative studies, 
concentrating esjxicially upon the history of thought and poetn'. 
Among his principal works upon these subjects may 1)0 noted the 
four volumes of Letteralura della nuova Italia (1860-1910); his es-says 
upon Goethe, Ariosto, Shakespeare, Corneille, and the Poetry of 
Dante; his two volumes Storia della storiografia italiana M secolo 
XIX and the collection of essays entitled Vna famiglia di patrioti, 

CrtKe, occuiiied with such studies as those mentioned, also 
found lime to edit numerous texts and mi.scell.'inwius collcction.s and 
com]x>setl many bibliographies, in addition to editing the Critica, 
in many respects the profouiidest and widest in scope of all the 
Europe.an literary and philosophical reviews. In the work of this 
review his chief collaborator was Giovanni Gentile, but Croce 
contributed most of the literary and much of the philosophic 
criticisms. 

The works of Croce have been tr.ansl.ated into many languages. 
Douglas Ainslie was the first in Great Britain to draw attention to 
his imimrtance as one of the leaders of European thought, and made 
him known in many articles and lectures both in Great Britain and 
in America. He also translated and published the complete Philos¬ 
ophy of the Spirit in four volumes (the Aesthetic, the Logic, the 
Practical, will) Macmillan; the Theory and History of Historic- 

f raphy, w'ith llarrap). The work on Vico has lx!en translated by 
1 . G. CollingwoofI, and that on Historical Materialism and Marxism 
by C. M. Meredith, the What is living and what is dead of the Philos¬ 
ophy of Hegel (Mucmilluii), and the Breviary of Aesthetic (Rico 
Institute. Tex.as), the viilume Shakespeare, Ariosto and Corneille 
(Henry Holt & C.'o., New '\'ork), and the Poetry of Dante by Douglas 
Ainslie. 

Among the numerous studies of Croce may be mentioned Dr. 
H. Wildon Carr's work The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (Macmil¬ 
lan), and the further development of the same hi his e.ssuy Time and 
History, where will be found a parallel and a distinction Ix'twuen 
Croce and Bergson (Proceedings of the British /Irof/cmy, vol. viii.jj 
and the very full and complete bibliography by G.'Ca.stellano, 
Introduzione alio studio deile opere di B. Croce: Note bihliografiche e 
critkhe (Bari, l.aterza, 1920), 

Croce has himself compixsed a mental autobiography: Con- 
trihiito alia critica di me stesso (Naples, 1918, limitixl to one hundred 
numbered cnpie.s for private rirrnlal ion), and also a brief history of 
his native place and of his fianiily (Monteuerodomo, storia di un co- 
miiiie e di due faniiglie, Bari, 1919), .and .anothcT opuscule upon the 
house in which he lives: Un angolo di Napoli (Naples, 1912)- 

(D. A.; G. C.) 

CROCKETT, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (1860-1914). Scottish 
novelist (see 7.477), died at Avignon April 20 IQ14. 

CROMART'ir (iff 7.48,^).—Before the outbreak of the World 
War the Cromarty Firth was surveyed as an advanced base 
for the main battle fleet in the event of a war with Germany, 
and the erection of defences at Cromarty was begun in igi2 and 
had made considerable progress by the outbreak of war. When 
the war began, Scayia Flow (.vcc .Scapa Flow) was adopted as the 
chief naval base because of the more re.stricteil space of the 
Cromarty Firth and in view of the unsuitability of the narrow 
single entrance to the firth for sweeps into the North Sea and for 
the guarding of the northern exits. The existence of an anti¬ 
submarine defence made Cromarty important in the early 
months of the war. It was used throughout the war as a coaling 
station and was one of the nine “ Trawler Stations ” under the 
control of the Admiral of I’atrols. Cruiser squadrons, with their 
destroyer flotillas, used Cromarty as their base, and it was from 
Cromarty that the “ Invincible ” and “ Inflexible ” started for 
the battle of the Falklands. One of the most serious naval 
disasters of the war occurred in the harbour of Cromarty on 
Dec. 30 igi 5, when the armoured cruiser *' Natal ” was destroyed 
by an accidental explosion. 
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CROMER, EVELYN BARING, 1ST EaT!L OT (1841-1917), 
lirilish statesman ami (liplomatisl (icf 7.4S4). Lord Cromer’s 
life was prolongeil for nearly ten years after his return from 
Egypt; and, in spite of enfeebled health, culminating in a serious 
illness in 1914 from which he never completely recovered, he took 
an important share in jxilitical, social and literary movements at 
home. He was constant in his attendance in the House of Lords, 
and indefatigable in the work of its committees; he was a leading 
member of the free trade section of the Unionist Jiarty; he was 
active in opposition to female sulTrage, and in combating anti- 
vivisection propaganda. Be.sidcs publishing his two volumes of 
Modern Ej^ypt, he composed ,st;vcral addresses and pamphlets, 
wrote frequently for the periodicals, and from 1012 onwards was 
a regular contributor of signe<l articles and reviews of books to the 
Spectator —his vigorous and informed writing becoming an 
attractive feature of the paper. When the British Protectorate of 
EgyjJt was proclaimed, he completed his history of the modern 
development of that country in a small volume entitled AbbasII,, 
containing matter which it would have been indiscreet to publish 
so long as Abbas remained Kheflive. While he. was forward in 
promoting the study of Oriental languages, his strongest affec¬ 
tion was for the Greek and Latin classics with which he had only 
become acquainteil in mature life; he became president of the 
Classical Society, and endowed a Greek prize for the British 
Academy. In the critical jreriod of whiih the main features were 
the budget of i()0<) and the Parliament bill of igi i. Lord Cromer 
played an energetic i>art. He faile<l to prevent the rejection of 
the budget by the House of Lords; but he was successful in his 
untiring efforts to persutulc moderate Unioni.st and cross-bench 
peers to counter the “ Die-hard ” movement, itn<l to vote for 
the Parliament bill rather than force the Government to swamp 
the House by an unlimited creation, ft was in the irerformance 
of another patriotic duty, during the World War, that he met 
his death. In spite of age and indifferent health he accepted the 
laborious and invidious task of chairman of the special com¬ 
mission to inquire into the abortive Dardanelles oi>erations. 
The sittings occttiiied the autumn of t()i6, an<l while engaged 
on the draft report he was seized in Dec. with an attack of 
influenza. Before he had recovered, he resumed the work of the 
commission, which completely broke him down. He died a few 
weeks after the beginning of the new year. ^Seldom has there 
been a life more singly and successfully devoted to the good of 
bis country. 

See Lord Sanderson’s Memoir of Evelyn, Earl of Cromer (19T7). 

(G. E. B.) 

CRONJE, PIET ARNOLDUS (1840-1911). Boer general (see 
7.501), died at Klcrk.sdorp, Transvaal, Feb. 4 igii. 

CROOKES, SIR WILLIAM (i83z-i()i9), English chemist 
and physicist (sec 7.501), died in London April 4 1919. He was 
given the O.M. in iqio. 

CROOKS, WILLIAM (1852-1921), British Labour politician. 
Was bom at Poplar April 6 1852. After spending his early 
years in the workhouse of which he afterwards became chair¬ 
man of the Board of Guanlians, he started work at the 5tge 
of 14 as a cooper’s ajiprcntice, and soon became an ardent trade 
unionist. His long career of public work began in 1882, when he 
was made trustee of the jiarish of Poplar and Library Com¬ 
missioner. In 1892 he became a member of the L.C.C., on which 
he workeii continuously for 28 years. From 1898 to iqo6 he was 
chairman of t he Poplar Board of Guardians, and in igoi mayor 
of Poplar. In 1005 he entered Parliament for Woolwich, and, 
except for one short interval in 1010, continucil to represent that 
constituency until his resignation in 1021. On the outbreak of 
the World War he entereil wholeheartedly into the work of 
recruiting and in iqrh he was made a Privy Councillor. Con¬ 
tinued ill-health compelled his retirement from iiolitics in 
F'cb. 192 1, and he died in Poplar hospital on June 5 1921. 

CROTHERS, SAMUEL McCHORD (1857- ), American cler¬ 

gyman and author, was born at Oswego, Ill., June 7 1857. 
He was educated at Princeton (A.B. 1874), Union Theological 
Seminary (1S74-7), and the Harvard Divinity School (1881-2). 


Ordained as a Presbyterian minister in 1877 he was a pastor 
in Nebraska, Nevada, and California (1877-81). He became a 
Unitarian minister in 1882, called to Brattleboro, Vt. (1882-6), 
St. Paul, Minn. (1886-94), and Cambridge, Mass, (since 1894). 
An in-spiring preacher and a very popular public speaker, he 
won a still wider audience by hisessay.s, which recall the quaint 
humour of Charles Lamb. 

Among his best known volumes are:— The Gentle Header (1903); 
The Understanding Heart (1903): 7 ’lie Pardoner's Wallet (1905); 
The Endless Life (1905); Hy the Christmas Eire (1908); Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and His Fellow Boarders (1909); Among Friends 
(1910); Humanly Speaking (1912); Three Lords of Destiny (1913): 
Meditations on Votes far Women (1914) and Pleasures of an Absentee 
Landlord (1916). 

CROWDER, ENOCH HERBERT (1S59- ), American sol¬ 

dier, was born in Missouri April ii 1859. He graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy in i88t and while detailed as 
commandant at the university of Missouri won in 1886 the de¬ 
gree of LL.B. in the law school. He was appointwl major judge- 
a<lvocate in 1S95. He served in the Philippine Islands (1898- 
1901), was observer with the Japanese army in Manchuria 
(1904-5), and was in Cuba as Secretary of State and Justice 
(1Q06-8). He was provost-marshal general from May 1017 to 
July 1910, and as such had full control of the U.S. machinery of 
conscription in the World War, which he conducted witn 
much success. He was reaitjiointcd judge-advocate general in 
1919, and the same year invited by the Government of Cuba to 
advise in connexion with changes in the election legislation 
there. General Crowder was recognized as an exceptionally 
authoritative legal adviser in military afftiirs. In his book 
The Spirit of the Selrelhc Service (1920), he described the 
method whereby within 18 months after America had entered 
the World War 2,000,000 men were in Friince, almost as many 
more were in cantonments, and altogether no fewer than 24,000,- 
000 had been registerisl and cla.s.sified. 

CROZIER, JOHN BAPTIST (1853-^20), Prote.stant Arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, was born at BaOyhaise, co. Cavan, Ireland, 
April 8 1853. After a distinguished career at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, where he took bis degree in 1872, he was or¬ 
dained in 1876. From 18S5 to 1807 he was vicar of Holywood, 
CO. Down. In 1896 he became honourable secretary of the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland, becoming in the same year a 
canon of St. Patrick’s cathedral. In 1897 he was elected Bishop 
of Ossory, was translated in 11)07 to the see of Down, and in 1911 
succeeded Dr. Alexander as Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of All Ireland. In 1912 he took a conspicuous part in the agita¬ 
tion against the Home Rule bill, and presided over the monster 
meeting of Unionists held at Balmoral, Belfa.st, on Easter Tues¬ 
day. In the Irish Convention of 19)7-8, he and Dr. J. H. 
Bernard (then Archbishop of Dublin), represented the Church 
of Ireland. At the close of tlie Convention the Archbishop 
joine<l Dr. Mahaffy, the provost of Trinity, in presenting a mi¬ 
nority report advocating !i solution of the Irish question on the 
lines of the Swiss federalism. lie died at Armagh April i 1920. 

CROZIER, JOHN BEATTIE (jS4fri92i), Briii.sh philo.sophcr, 
w.as born at Galt, Can., of Scottish parentage April 23 1840. 
He wiis educated at the local grammar school, where he won 
a scholarship to Toronto University, which he was, however, 
obliged soon to surrender owing to ill-health. He rcturne<l to 
the university four years later and took a course in medicine, 
graduating in 1872. He then c.amc to England, bought a prac¬ 
tice in London, and began a systematic study of philosophy 
ami economics. Ilis first publication. The Religion of the Fiilttre 
(1880). attracted little attention; but Civi/hotion and Progress 
(r88s) reached a 4th edition and w'as translated into Japtmese. 
His History of Intellectual Development (1897-1901) was followed 
by the grant of a Civil Li.st pension, some compensation for 
failing eyesight and the loss of his medical jiractice. His further 
publications included My Inner Life, an autobiography (T898); 
The Wheel of Wealth (igo6); Sociology applied to Practical 
Politics (1911) and Last Words on Great Issues (1917). He died 
in London Jan. 8 1921. 
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CROZIER, WILLIAM (i8sS- )> American aoldiet (ic« 
7.520), was detailed in igi2 as president of the Army War 
College and the following year was reappointed chief of ordnance 
with the rank of brigadier-general. He was made major-general, 
chief of ordnance, U.S.A., in 1017, and the [irovision of muni¬ 
tions in the World War was umlcr his charge until Dec. 1917. 
He was then made a member of the War Council, and in the 
discharge of this ofiice was in France and Italy for the first 
half of iqi8. For the remainder of the year he was commandant 
of the N.E. Department, U.S.A., retiring from active service in 
December. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY {see 7.569).—The geometry of the ex¬ 
ternal forms of cry.stals may be said to have been complcloly 
worked out. The 52 rrystal-clas.ses differing from one .another 
in their type and degree of symmetry .and the si.t cry.stal-systcms 
into which these classes can be groujied are now well established. 
The same is also true of the geometrical concciuions of the in¬ 
ternal structure of crystals (though a good gcncr.al account is 
still wanlingi. It is known that there are 250 possible types of 
homogeneous point-systems and that these .arc referable to 14 
kinds of space-hittices. Recent work htts been in the direi’tion of 
attempting to trace a connexion between the internal strurture 
of crystals and their Lhemical coiistitulion. Here there is amide 
scope for speculation; but since 1012, wheu X rays provided a 
new method of investigation, some real advance h.as been made, 
lly this method it is po.ssible not only to determine the iulernal 
structure of rr)slals, but also actually to measure the distance 
between the atoms. 

Crysf.ds consist of a homogeneous assemblage of particles, 
and these partidcs are nutr.shidled in certain definite ways. The 
grouping around an)' one particle (except those on the bounda¬ 
ries of the crystal) is the same .as that around every other par¬ 
ticle of the siime kind. Furt her, the piirti( Ics are arrangeil tit 
rcguhir intervals along straight lines. Throughout the structure 
there arc several parallel sets of such lines, and these lie in several 
parallel sets of iilanes also at regular intervals apart. 

An e.xample of such a .strucrure is the sinifile cubic space-lattice 
represented in fig. I. Here tlie piirticles (all of the same kind) are 
placed at equal distances, s.ay <1, along parallel lim> in three sets at 
right angles; the tlistunce between the ptirallel lines in each plane 
and betwesjn the parallel i>lanes of linos lieing also a. That is, the 
particles are siluaTed at the points of intersection of a system of 
lines that form a square network or laftiee in three dimensions. Or 
the structure may ho regarded as a stack nf small cuhes each with a 
quarter of a particle at every corner; the four adjoining rulies at each 
corner then providing the whole particle. In this grouping, any one 
panicle is surrounded by a .stu of 6 .similar particles at ^stance a; 
further, it is surrounded by 12 particles at distance Van (i.e. ^ 
diagonal of the S(piare); and by H other particles at distance V 3 “ 
{i.e. the diagonal of the cube). 

It is clear from fig. i that the throi- sets of lines arc parallel to 
the edges of the cube, and that they lie ill planes [xirallel to the bares 
of the cube. IJiit it is to be noticed that the |>artir.les also lie in other 
sets of parallel lines, and that these lines fall in other sets of iiarallel 
planes. Certain of these additional lines and planes of particles are 
refirtssented more prominently in fig. 2, which is drawn on a smaller 
scale with a larger number of particles (but to avoid confusion only 
those on the surface of the solid arc marked). In this figure the three 
front ixlges of a tx'rtion of the main cube arc truncated by plants 
of the rhombic-dodocahedron, and one corner has been cut off 
symmetrically by a face of the octahedron. (Since the ortahedron 
face intersects both the cube and the rhombic-dodeeatuslron bares, 
its outline is hev.agonal.) It will Ixj seen that the several layers ol 
particles parallel to any one of these fares are continuous over the 
other faces, although the particles themselves are ranged along lines 
of different directions. Hundreds of different pbantis of particles 
can, in fact, be traced out in sneli a structure; ami it is important to 
remember that these structure planes are parallel to possible external 
faces on the crystal. A close relation exists between the MiUerian 
indices of these faces and the number of particles along certain 
lines in the corresponding planes. The dotted lines on the front cube 
face in fig. 2 represent the intersections or traces of such planes with 
the indiees; (111), (211), (311), etc.; (221), (321), etc.; (331). ( 430 , 
etc.; respectively for the lines from right to left. The seven planes of 
which the indices have just been given necessitate by symmetrical 
repetition the presence of 93 other structure planes, or, in all, 200 
external crystal faces. 

It will be further seen from a study of fig. 2 that the spacing 
between the particles is not the same on each of the faces (allowance 
being made for foreshortening in the drawing: only on the front 
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cube face are the particles represented at their tree distance-apart). 
On the cube faces the distances each way are, of course, a. On the 
faces of the rhombic-dodecahedron they are spaced at distance a 
in one direction, but along the second direction at right angles at 
distance V20. On the ix tahedral fare there is, instead of a rec¬ 
tangular grouping, a triangular and hex.agonaI pattern with the 
particles spaced at distances V2« in three directions. It follows 
therefore tnat the number of particles on each of the fares is not the 
same for equal areas. The network of particles is closer on the cube 
face than on the rhombic-dodecahedron, and more oixJii on the 
ortahedron. This " reticular density ” of the different faces is a 
question of importance and is closely related to the cleavage of 
crystals. Minerals with cubic eleavoiKe (e.g. rock-salt and galena) 
would 1x5 cxpiKted to be of this structure. 

In addition to the spacing of the partiele.s in the planes, there is 
also to Ixr considered the distances between the planes themselves. 
This is repmseiued in fig, ,3 hy means of vertical auctions through the 
structure (fig. 2) perpendicular to the rcsixx-tivu planes. In fig. 3a 
the spaces bel ween the eiilxi planes is, of course, a, and the particles 
are also sixu-ed at distance a; the pattern being, in fact, that on a 
cube fare |sir|K 5 ndieular to the first. In fig. 3I) the distatice be¬ 
tween the rhombie-dodrs-ahedr^i jilaiies is given by half the diagonal 
of the eiilie face, namely a / V2, anrl the particles are at distances n 
apart. Ih-re, however, the section-plane intersects lines of particles 
only in aileriuite rhombie-tltxieeahetiron planes. In fig. 30 the 
fiistanct- Ixitwet-u octahedron ]>I:iiies is given by one-third the 
iliagona! of the culx-, namely a / V3; and 1 he particles are at distance 
Vtia aivirt along the Iraies of the octahedron planes, though only at 
disianecs a or Van across these planes. (In figs. 3b tind 3c the sec¬ 
tion-plane is the same, since it is periKindienlar to both the rhombic- 
doderahedrou ami the ix'lahedron, and the particles interseeted are 
also the same: bat to avoid eonbision in the drawing the two sets of 
planes are seiiarated in tlie two figures.) Other section-planes could, 
of course, lx; drawn ixTixindieular to the [ilanes in tiuestion, but, 
whilst the distances U'tween the planes would Iw the same, the 
sp,aeing of tile iiartieles would be dilTertnl. 

In addition to the simplest tj pe of ttibie lattice disc.ussed in some 
detail above, there tire two other types. The tliria; are represented 
together for comixarison in fig. 4. In fig. 4!) there is an additional 
point at the centre of each cube—this iiia> be called the centred 
cubic lattict,-; and in fig. 4e there are additional points at the centre 
of eaeii face, giving the fjee-centred eiibie lattice. The different 
relations afforded by the.se tj pes need not bit discussed here. Hut it 
may lx- pointed out thiif in the cunin-d ciibie lattice the greatest 
reliciilar density is in the rhombic-dodecahedron planes, whilst in 
the fjce-centretl I'lihic lattice the particles are must closely packed 
in the rx-taliedroii planes. These would Ix' expected to correspond 
to cubic crysfiils showing rhnrabic-dodccahudral and octahedral 
rleavage (r.g. zinc-bltimle and flttor-spiir) respectively. 

Ty|x5s of lattices other than the ciil>ir are deduced bv varying the 
di.stances of the particles along the different axes and b)’ varying the 
angles between these axes, in a manner similar to that in which the 
six crystal-systems are deduced, in fact the elements of llic ele¬ 
mentary cells ol the lattice, namely the lengths and inclination of 
their edges, are identical (except in rertain eases) with the para¬ 
meters a.-ft. f and the axial angles a, 0 and y deduced from the ex¬ 
ternal eo'stal faces. 

The “particles” referred to above may be crystal molcrttles, 
chemieal molcniles, or even atoms. They arc represented in the 
diagrams as spots without committing ourselves as to their shape or 
size (ill relation to their distance apart). Some atilhurs repre.sent 
them as spheres in cunlaet with one another, regarding these as 
the spheres of influence of each atom. If the spheres are of equal 
size, the number of points of contact and the closeness nf the packing 
will vary with the tytx: of lattice. Or again, we may regard the par¬ 
ticles (till of the same size) as completely filling spare. In this 
ease the particles in the simple cubic lattice will be cubes, each 
in contact with six other rubes; in the centred cubic lattice they are 
rubo-octahedra with 14 surfaces of contact; and in the face-centred 
cubic lattice they are rhombic-dodecahedra with 12 surfaces of 
contact. 

The above oufline of the geometrical structure of crystals 
has been nece.s.sary for the purpose of introducing the new X-ray 
methods of investigating the internal structure of crystals. 

X rays, or Rontgen rays, are propagated as waves in the same 
manner as rays of ordinary light, but they are of much smaller 
wave-length. The wave-length of yellow (sodium) light is 
0-0000589 cm. {i.e. of the order lO'* cm.), whilst the wave¬ 
lengths of X rays are of the order lO"* or lO"’ cm., or one thou¬ 
sand to ten thousand times smaller. The very fine rulings of 
parallel lines (about 7,000 to a cm.) of diffraction gratings being 
of a magnitude (to** cm.) comparable with the wave-lengths 
of light, they produce well-known diffraction effects. It would 
be impossible to produce mechanically a grating which would 
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be fine enough to diffract the much shorter X rays. But it 
occurred to Dr. Max Laue, of Zurich, that the reticular structure 
of crystals would supply the necessary grating, since the di.stances 
between the atoms in the space-lattices arc of the order lo'* cm. 
When, in 1912, this idea was put to the test a very surprising 
result was obtained. I’lates cut from crystals parallel to certain 
faces were placed perpendicularly in the path of a thin pencil 
of X rays, and beyond a photographic plate was exposed. The 
resulting photograph (known as a Laue photograph nr radiogram, 
Rontgenogram or Rontgen pattern, or spot photograph) shows a 
larger central spot representing the direct rays, whilst surrounding 
it is a symmetrical pattern of smaller .spots. The spots may also 
be shown directly by projection on a screen of fluorescent mate¬ 
rial. This pattern shows the same degree of symmel ry as that on 
the crystal face. Thus a plate from a hexagonal crj'stal of beryl 
cut parallel to the basal plane (».c. perjiendicular to the principal 
axis) shows a six-fold arrangement of spots symmetrical about 
six radial lines at ,to°; whilst when the plate is cut parallel to a 
prism face of the same crystal the sjxits arc symmetrical about 
two lines at right angles. Fig. 5 is a reiiroduction of an actutil 
photograph obtained by passing a pencil of X rays through a 
basal cleavage plate, o-8i mm. in thickness, of the pseudo- 
rhombohe<lral chlorite, penninite. This photograph (after 
IT. Haga and F. M. Jaeger, 1915) is selected on account of its 
comparative simplicity and the obvious three-fold arrangement 
of the spots. 

The results obtained with these Laue photographs were at first 
explained as due to diffraction, but the problem is much more 
complex than diffraction by a single .system of parallel lines in one 
plane, .since we arc here dealing with a lattice in three dimensions in 
which there are many series of lines in manv planes. As explained 
by Sir William Bragg and his son Prof. VV. L. Bragg in their 
book {X-rays and Crystal structure, Ixtnclon, 1915; 30! ed., 1918) it 
is due to the amplific.ition of waves reflected from successive lavers 
of atoms within the crystal. In fig. 6 a beam of X rays AB, A 'B', 
A"B", all of the sjime wave-length X, strikes at a glancing angle 8 
the planes of particles, the distances between wliich are d (cf. fig. 3). 
They are reflected by successive platies as a single ray BC. Produce 
A'B' 10 n (then Bu is pcr[)endicular to the planes) and draw BN 
uerpendicular to A'D. Then, since B'B^B'I) and AB-=A'N, the 
length of path of the ray A 'B’C is greater than that of the ray ABC 
by the distance ND — 2d sin 8. Similarly,/I "/f "C is longer than 
A'B'C by the same amount. If, now, this distance is ctpial to the 
wave-length of the rays, namely, if X = 2d sin 8,_thc rays reflected 
by successive layers of particles will be vibratingln the same phase 
and their amplitudes will be added together. If the glancing angle 8 
be varied but slightly the reflections from the millions of layers will 
vary in phase and they will mutually interfere. But at certain other 
glancing angles 0i, 83 when 2\ = 2d sin 0. or 3X = 2d sin 8.,, there will 
again be an aci-umulative effect, giving reflections of the second and 
third orders, (bee fig. 6.) 

In the Bragg aiiparatus, called an X-ray spectrometer, homogene¬ 
ous (“ monochromatic ”) rays irom an X-ray tube emerge through a 
narrow slit in a leaden screen and strike at a glancing angle the 
crystal plate mounted on a goniometer. The reflected beam enters 
an ionization chamber containing sulphur dioxide or methyl bromide 
and connected with an electroscope. The crystal is slowly turned on 
the goniometer until a maximum effect is noted in the eUrtroscope, 
when the angle 8 is read. Plotting the readings of the clectroscoiic 
against those of the goniometer, a curve (X-ray “ spectnim ’’) 
is obtained which shows a .series of sharply defined maxima ,or 
peaks corresponding to reflections of the first, second, and other 
orders. Knowing the wave-length of the rays, the distance between 
the planes of panicles can then be calculated from the .above funda¬ 
mental equation: or alternatively, knowing the ,sp,aring of the 
planes, the wave-length of the rays can be determined. As an ex¬ 
ample, rays from a palladium anticathodc ("palladium rays") 
were strongly reflected from the cube face of rock-salt when the 
angle 8 was ,'>•9°, and I8-IS°. Taking the .spacing d lietwecn 

the cube planes of rock-salt as 2'8iXio-“ cm., the wave-length X 
is found to be 2X2-81 Xto-* sin 5-9° = 0-578X10-* cm., or 2X — 
2 X2-81 Xio'" sin 1-185“ = 1-154X10-* ctf- 

To return now to an explanation of the spots shown by the 
Laue photographs. Here, instead of homogeneous rays, the rays 
employed are of mixed wave-lengths (as in white light). For such 
a bundle of rays reflecteii by a i-ertain set of parallel planes (as ex¬ 
plained in fig. 6) there will be some of wave-length that will satisfy 
the equation X= 2d sin 8, or at least »iX = 2d sin 8„. There will then 
be a reinforcement in the reflection of these rays from the particular 
set of planes. Let fig. 7 represent a plate of beryl cut perpendicular 
to the principal axis of the crystal, the upper and lower boundaries 
in the figure being then parallel to the basal [ilane. The rows of 
particles lie in the traces of two sets of planes respectively parallel to 


two possible pyramidal faces of the crystal. Reflection from the.se 
will yield two spots on the photographic plate. Now, according to 
the hexagonal degree of symmetry possessed by beryl, there will 
be 6 (or 12) .similar sets of planes equally inclined to the vertical 
axis, and corresponding to a hexagonal (or dihexagonal) pyramid; 
consequently 6 (or 12) similar spots will appear on the photograph 
equally distant from the centre. For other .sets of fi (or 12) planes 
inclined at other angles to the vertical axis of the crystal, and parallel 
to po.ssible faces of hexagonal or dihexagonal pyramids, intensified 
reflections will take pUce for rays of other wave-lengths. The result 
will be a large number of sjiots on the photographic plate, but all of 
them in sets of 6 (or 12) symmetrically grouped around the centre. 

Some of thc.se Laue photographs arc highly complex in appearance, 
but by analysis they ran be reduced to simple crystallographic re¬ 
lations. Since each spot represents a structural plane in the crystal 
and also a possible external crystal-face, the series of sixits lie in 
zones and tlicir Millerian indices can be deduced. Further, it will 
be seen from fig. 7 that the distances of the spots from the centre 
arc in direct relation to the inclinations of the various planes. Fig. 8 
(after 11 . llaga and F. M. Jaeger, 1915) shows plotted on a stereo- 
graphic projection the scries of sjxjts of a Laue photograph on the 
fate (010) of anhydrite. The spots are here symmetrical with 
resjicet to two lines at right angles, corresponding w-ith the ortho¬ 
rhombic .symmetiy' of the crystal. The zone-circles arc drawn in 
one-half of the diagram and the indices of the i>lanes are given in 
one-quarter. It is thus pos.sible 10 deduce from the Lane photo¬ 
graphs not only the zonal relations and indit-es of possible’faces 
(many of which have not been observed as actual faces), but also 
the angles between these Laces and the fundamental elements of the 
crystal. This information can even be obtained from an irregular 
fragment showing no external faces and of unknown orientation. 
Such a fragment is mounted on a two-i-ircle goniometer and a series 
of Laue phoiograjihs taken in various positions; and a spet-ial 
instrument is provided for the analysis of the series of photographs. 

A further point to be nolicetl in the Laue photographs (fig.s. 5 
and 8) is that the .spots are of different .sizes and intensities (though 
spots reix-aied by the symmetry arc, of course, identical). The 
stronger reflections are from planes of greater reticular density and 
indicate at once the important structural planes and the prominent 
faces of the crystal. 

A third method of investigation has been devi.sed by Debye 
and P. S(-herrer in (.lermany in ujib, and indeix-ndentfy by A. W. 
Hull in the United State.s in 1917. Here a beam of homogeneous 
(“ monochrom.itic ”) X rays of known wave-length is transmitted 
through the finely powdered crystalline material, and the reflections 
received on a photographic film. The tiny crystal fragments aie in 
all manner of oricniations; and lo further ensure all possible orien¬ 
tations in the aggregate, the tube containing the small amount of 
powder is rotated during the exposure. For structural planes with 
the .spacing d there arc bound to be some of the particles in the posi¬ 
tion show'll in fig. 6 ill which the equation X = 2ii sin 8 is sati-licd: 
but these will be lying in all azimuths, i.c. slomng aw-ay in all direc¬ 
tions at the angle 8 from the axis of the rays. The reflected rays will 
couseipiently he on the surface of a cone, the angle of which is 48; 
ami. instead of a single s])Ol, a continuous .series of spots forniiitg a 
circle will appear in the photograph. Similarly, in other fragments 
the same set of planes with spacing d may be inclined at angle 8j 
giving a second order reflection as rec|uired by the equation 2\ = 2d 
sin 8j, and producing a wider-angled cone concentric with the 
first. Further, other structural planes with sp.ar.ing d, and inclined 
at other values of 8 will be provided by other fragments, giving still 
other conical reflections. Since, however, the exix>riment is per¬ 
formed with rays of one wave-length, it is only certain values of d 
that will satisfy the equation, so that the number of reflections is 
really limited. Even with this limited nunilier, there would ajiriear 
to lie some difficulty in sorting out the reflections of the different 
orders and those from different structural planes. Since it is only the 
angles of divergence of the concentric conical sheaths that arc to be 
measured, all that need be photographed is a narrow atrip through 
the centre. This strip is made semicircular, in order to embrace a 
wide field of reflected cones. Know'ing 8 and X, the equation gives, 
as in the Bragg method, the spacing d between the structural 
planes of the crystal. 

Although the Debye-Scherrer method may lie regarded as a 
modification of the Laue method, yet the results it gives are the 
same as those given by the Bragg methml, namely the spacing be- 
tw-een the structural planes of the cr^-stal. The Laue methml gives 
other supnlementary information, but it is mainly on the sparing 
between the planes of particles that ideas of structure arc built up. 
A large amount of experimental work on crystals of different sub¬ 
stances has been done in this direction, and deductions have baen 
drawn as to their probable atomic arrangement. In this place only 
one or two examples can Iw briefly considered. 

Rock-salt (sodium chloride) crystallizes in cubes and possesses a 
perfect cleavage parallel to the faces of the cube. Plates cut parallel 
to the faces of the cube (too), the rhombic-dodecahedron (no), and 
the octahedron (in) respectively give by the Bragg methi^ 
values for the spacing between the planes of particles in the ratio 
of i:i/V 2 :i/V 3 - These ratios arc the same as those mentioned above 
for the simple cubic space-lattice (figs. 1-3), and the conclusion 
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may \x drawn that this represents the structure of rock-sah. The 
two kinds of atoms, sodium and chlorine, may be placed alternately 
along the three directions, as shown in hg. 9. As so represented the 
structure may also be regarded as an interpenetration of two space* 
lattices of the face-centred cubic type? (fig. 4c), with the sodium 
atoms on one lattice and the chlorine atoms on the other. One 
lattice can l>e brought into the position occupied by the other by a 
parallel shift along a cube edge through the distance lietween two 
consecutive planes. The actual distance between the culie planes, 
and consequently also between the atomic centres, has Ixjon deter¬ 
mined to lx-‘ 2«8i XIO-® cm., or rather more than a hundre<l-millionih 
of an inch. In the drawings, the scale of the lattice is enormously 
enlargtsi and only an infinitesimal portion of the crystal is repre¬ 
sented. Some idea of this may be conveyed by saying that if wc 
took a culnc inch of rock-salt and represented tlie whole of the 
structure on the same scale as in fig. 9 the drawing would be rather 
more tlian a thousand miles across. The same strueture is also shown 
by galena (lead sulphide, l*bS), the crystals of which also possess a 
pc*rf<x:t cubic cleavage: the two kinds of atoms shown in fig. 9 here 
reprosciU lead and sulphur. Other examples are p<Jtassium chloride, 
potassium bromide, etc. 

Examples of rr>’stals w’iLh the structure of the centred cubic lat¬ 
tice (fig. 4b) are those of the metals iron, sodium, tungsten, etc. 
The face-ccntrwl cubic lattice (fig. 4c) is represented by crystals of 
the metals cop|>er, silver, g<iUl, platinum, etc. 

A special ty|x; of cubic lattice, known as the “ diamond lattice,** 
consists of another kiml of interfKmetration of two face-centred 
lattices. In fig. in, to avoid confusion, only one such lattice is 
n!pr(js(mtcd in detail—tlie white particles clearly having positions 
shown in fig. 4c. Four black i><inu les Iwjlonging to the tuher lattice 
an^ place'll each at a centre of aUcrnalc sub-cubes in the first lattice. 
'I'hrough the whole structure there arc, of course, ec]ual numlxirs of 
the white anti black particles. I'he positions of two more black par¬ 
ticles are indicated in the next storey above of the while-fianiclc 
lattice. Now it will lie seen that around each black particle there is 
a letraheflral arrangement of four white particles; and around ^ch 
white particle a tetralnwlral arrangement of four black particles 
(l)ut, conversely, it is only alternate totrahinlral groujis of each kind 
that have a particle of the otiter kind at their centre)- The front out¬ 
lines of two of these tctraluxlra arc indicated in the figure. The 
upper tetrahedron of four black particles has at its centre the white 
larticie in the centre of the top cuIkj face; and one of these* same 
dac.k particles is at the centre of th<j tetrahedron of white particles 
at alternate corners of the upjK'r, front, right-hand sul>-culKi. The 
first teirahedrrin can U; brought into coincident jKisition with the 
WK'ond by sliding it down^A'jirds and forwards along one-quarter of 
the diagonal of the culKi, and then rotating it through 90® about a 
culie edge. The srime is also true of the whole lattice; i.c. one lattice 
can be brought into exactly the position of the other by thest* two 
successive utx;rations. The symmetry of the wltolo tiKKlel is that 
of the tetrahedral class of the cubic system; but, in addition, the 
two sots of particles are directeil towarils din'erent directions. 
Regarding the particles as spheres of equal size and in contact with 
one another, th<*n each one is touched by only four others, the latter 
with a tetrahedral arrangement; much of the space is thus vacant, 
and more spliiTiJs f)f th<* .same size could be dropiHtd into the lai^er 
interspaces. Or again, if the partick*s (all of the same size) entirely 
fill X space, they will have the form of nsgular leirahedra the four 
corners of wliicli are each replaced by thr<.*c faces of the rhombic- 
dixlecahctlrou (much as in fig. 33, vol. 7, p. 575, but with the faces 
of the tetrahwlron cut (»fr to regular hoxagoiih). 

This type of structure is shown by diamond, silicon, grey tin, and 
zinc-blonde, and also by co])jK*r-pyrilos (a tetragonal mineral, but 
with very nearly cubic angles). In the first three, being chemical 
element.s, the atoms on the two lattices are of the same kind. In 
diamond each r.arlx>n atom is surrounded tetrahedrally by four 
others at a distance, l:)etween the centres, of I‘53Xio-* cm. In 
zinc-bicndc (ZiiSj the zinc atoms lie on one lattice, whilst the 
sulphur atoms lie on the other. .Since the two lattices arc identical 
ana Ruperposnblc, it is immaterial w'hether the black particles 
represent sulphur or zinc atoms. In coj)per-pyrilcs (C'uFeSi) 
the sulphur atoms are said to lie on one lattice and the copner and 
iron on the other; the copper and iron atoms being in alternale 
horizontal layers perpendicular to the princifxil axis of the crystal. 
It is, however, to be remarked that these three minerals, to which 
the same type of structure w ascril>ed, exhibit marked differences in 
their cleavages. Diamond ha.s a perfect octahedral cleavage, zinc- 
blendc a perfect rhombic-dod(x:ahcdral cleavage, whilst copper- 
pyrites has none. Again, the high density and the extreme hardness 
of diamond would seem to suggest that there should be less un¬ 
occupied space in the structure. 

A fuller account is given in Bragg's book quoted above. A series 
of excellent summaries of this and other matters relating to chemical 
crystallography are given by T. V. Barker in the Annual Reports 
oi Progress of the Chemical Society (London, 1913 c/ seq.). In the 
latter will also be found the best available account of the extraor¬ 
dinary work of the Russian crystallographor, H. .S. Fedorov, who 
perished in Petrograd in 1919. 

Rki'krences.—A comprehensive and general treatise is A. E. H. 
Tutton’s Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurement (London 

* These figures indicate the volume ai 
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iqii; snd ed. 192 >)• A popular work of the same author is Crystals 
(International Scientific &ries, London 1911). Strurture thwiries 
are discussed by P. Niggli, Geometrische Krystailographie des Diskon- 
tinuums (Berlin 1918); F. M. Jaeger, Lectures on the Principle oj 
Symmetry (Amslerdam 1917; 2nd ed. 1920); J. Beckenkamp, 
Stalische und kinetischc Kristalltheorien (Berlin 1915); see also 
Bragg and Barker quoted above. Elementary text-books are: 
T. L. Walker, Crystallography, an Outline of the Geometrical Proper¬ 
ties of Crystals (New York 1914) in which the subject is treated 
from the point of view of two-circle goniometry; Sir Wm. P. Beale, 
An Amateur's Introduction to Crystallography from Morphological 
Observations (London 1915); P. Grotli, lilemcntr dcr physikalischen 
und chemischen Kryslallographie (Munirh 1921); I. Beckenkamp, 
Leitfaden der Kristallographie (Berlin 1919). A collection of thou¬ 
sands of drawings of crystals with critical lists of forms is given by 
V. Goldschmidt, Atlas der Krystallformen (several 4to vols., in 
progress, lleidellierg 1913, etc.). New crystaUforms together with 
other crystallographic constants are listed in the international 
Tables annuelies de constantes et donnees numlriques (4 vols., Paris 
1912, etc.). An hi.storieal sketch of theearly development of crystallog¬ 
raphy is given by Helfene Metzger, La genise de la science des erts- 
taux (Paris 1918). (L. J. S.) 

CSAKY, ALBIN, Count (1841-1912), Hungarian statesman, 
was born on April 18 1841 at Krompach, in the county of Szcpcs, 
and studied law at Kassa (Kaschau) and Budaitesl. Deputy 
in 1865, he was from 1868 to 1880 Obergespan (lord-lieutenant), 
in whicdi capacity he gained the reputation of an excellent ad¬ 
ministrator. In 1884 he pleaded eloquently in the House of 
Magnates for the establishment of civil marriage, and in 1888 
Was Minister of F,<lucation in the Cabinet of Koloman Tisza. 
Together with Szilagyi, the Minister of Justice, Csaky was one 
of the most decided champions of obligatory civil marriage and 
of the riglils of the Jews. He resigne<l in 1894, and in i()0O was 
ap)«>inled president of the Hou.se of Magnates, an office which he 
resigned on the fall of the Liberal i)any in iqo6. Under the 
Khuen-Hedvary Government he became on June 18 1910 once 
more president of the House of Magnates. 

CUBA {see 7.504*).—From ipog, when for the second time the 
management of Cuban affairs was turned over by the United 
States to the Cuban Government, until the end of 1920, there 
was a steady growth in Cuba’s prosperity. This growth was 
greatly acceleniled during the first half of the year hist mentioned, 
but suffered a serious reverse toward the end of the year. 
The census of 1919 showed a pop. of 2,898,005 (J907, 2,048,980), 
an average of fis .sb per sq. mile. The total immigration was in 
1014, 24,420; in igi8,37,320; and in 1010,80,485. Of immigrants 
in 1010, 30,573 were from Spain. The immigrants from Jamaica, 
who numbered only oo5 in 1014 and 9,184 in 1918, increased 
to 24,187 in 1019. It is stated that probably 75% of the im¬ 
migrants return to the country of origin within the course of a 
year, coming to Cuba only for the high wages paid during the 
canc cutting and grinding season. 

The Sugar Industry. —Sugar is the basis of Cuba's prosperity. 
The climate and ferrile soil are admirably adaptcil to the growth of 
sugarcane, and tlie island has come to be recognized as the “ sugar 
bowl of the world. ” The high prices that prevailed in 1919-20 
enabled the sugar industry to put more of the soil under cane than 
ever Itefore and to construct many of the most modern and efficient 
sugar mills in the worltl. The sugtir crop, which in iqio-l totalled 
1,379,609 long tons, .steadily increaseii, except for a slight decline 
in 1914-5. In 1918-9 the production reached 3,720,000 tons or 
61 % of the total cane sugar produced by the western hemisphere, 
34 % of the world’s cane sugar production, and 25 % of the world’* 
total sugar production, ns against an average of 11 % in the decade 
preceding the World War. Production increased more than 50% 
during the five years 1913-4 to 1918-9. During the period 1909-ia, 
approximately 95% of Cuba's crop went to the United States (al¬ 
most half of that country’s supply), the remaining 5% being used 
for home consumption. In 1917-8 the entire crop, except that used 
fur home eonsumptiuii, was purchased by the United States and 
the Allies, two-thirds for the former, one-third for the latter. The 

1918- 9 crop was similarly contracted for, but part of the share of the 
United States was later diverted to other countries. The crop for 

1919- 20 was 3,730,077 tons. The price, which had been from two to 
three cents a pounil before the war, advanceil slowly but steadily 
during the war. The crop for 1917-8 was sold to the United State* 
at 4-6 cents f. o. b. Cuban ports, and that for 1918-9 at 5} cents. 
But the next year the world's shortage (nearly 2,000,000 tons com- 
Iiared with 1913-4), the increased consumption in the United States 
and the failure of the latter to purchase the 1919-20 crop, although 
it was offered and could probably have been obtained at about 
6} cents a pound, caused a keen competition for the Cuban supplies, 

d page number of the previous article. 
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openeH thp way for wild sperulation and letl to an impreredented 
rise in price. In the early [xirl of the year the prirc was altout li 
cents a pound, but rose rapidly until a peak of 22.j cent.s was reached 
in May, when the market liroke. Tncrcafler, the price declined 
almost as rapidly as it had risen, reaching at the end of Nov. about 
jj cents, near which it continued for several months. 'I'o prevent a 
further decline and, if po.sail)le, force an upward reaction, a price¬ 
fixing eontniission was m Feb. tgai appointed by tlie president of 
Cuba and given jKiwer to control the sale and exiwrtation of the 
entire iy2<>-i crop. 

Other Industries .—Of the island’s agricultural products, toltacco 
ranks next to sugar in importance, the total value of the crop rang¬ 
ing from 40 to 50 million dollars per annum. A high import duty 
recently placed upon coffee had the effect of stimulating that in¬ 
dustry, but tile production in lyiy was still far below the rcxpiire- 
ments of tile population. The culture of heneijuin or " si^l ” 
promised to become imjiorlant, as did also the production of jute. 
Cotton was being cultiv.'ited ex|ierimentally. The cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables for w'inter con.sumption in the Unitetl States 
was quite an extensive industry, the soil and climate lending them¬ 
selves easily to the production of citrus fruits, bananas, pineapiiles, 
coconuts and \'nrious ganlen vegetables. Cuija p)roduced an ap¬ 
preciable iiortion of the world’s supply of sponges. I'he average out¬ 
put of liatabano, where 2^% of the male poptdation were engaged 
in this iniiustrj', is .said to approximate half a million dollars a year. 
There was a considerafile and growing interest in the cattle in¬ 
dustry, and hides and skins were exported in increasing quantities. 
In lyil a commission was .sent to the United States to purchase 
thoroughbred stock for Iireediug puriwises at the six C.overniueiit 
experiment stations. There were, in KJI9, about 4,ooo,(mio iie.id of 
cuttle, 78<),<xx) horses, and ()4,.‘i7o nudes. The manufacture of tur¬ 
pentine was a new industry, begun after an investigation of pine, 
trees in tlic Isle of Pines. Of mineral products, iron continued to lie 
the most important, thougli mines of manganese, cop|ier and 
asphalt were important. 'I'he iron deposits in the province of 
Oriente near Santiago tie Cidia, in ,s|)ite of active mining since igoH, 
can be .said to be hardly touched. The iron mines in this district 
emiiloyed over 4,(sk> workmen and siqiplied an a\-erage of 50,000 
tons of ore per month to the United States. Exploitation lor [xitro- 
Icum has been going on for scxeral years, but no proof has been 
found of oil deposits of commendal inijxirtancc. 

Commerce .—Cuba is an intensely commercial country, exporting 
most of what she produces and inqiortiug nearly everything that slie 
consumes. Metals and manufactures thereof constitute idiout 7% 
of her total imports; drugs and chetnic.ils 7",',; textiles and manu¬ 
factures t,t%; paper 2%; wood and manufactures 3%; animals and 
their products ,s'V„; machinery and instruments 12 to 1,3';,, and foo<ls 
35 to 40%; the balance being made up of ini.scellaneous articles. Of 
exiKirtb, sugar constitutes about 85 "i,. tobacco 8 to lo",,„ fruits aliout 
2%, minerals and ores 3"„. Ouriug the fiscal year 191.3-4, the last 
normal year liefore the war, the total commerce of the island was 
valued at 8.304,805,000, with imports valued at $134,008,000 and 
ex|sirts $t7(i,7y7,(x)0, imports from the. United States representing 

5.3- 2‘;t, anil exports to the Ihiited States 8o"'„ of the total. Sugar 
represented 70";, and tobacco 20% of the ex[K>rts, »;hereas from 
1904-7 they had rei'reseuted 60 3 and 27',3?.. respectively. Cuba 
enjoys a preferential duty of 20",, on exports to the United States 
and grants recijiroeal concessions of 20 to 40% on all merchandise 
imported from the United States. This accounts for the doininant 
position of the United States. Uiiring the fiscal years 1912-3 to 
191.5-6, the IJiiited States rei eived on an average 8o-6";, of the total 
ex[K)rt.s from ( uba. For the years 1916-7 and 1917-8 the average 
was 71-86%, this reduction in jx-n entage (xiiiig due to shipments of 
sugar to the Allies in Europe where iirodiiction of beet sugar had 
been lowered by the war. Culxi’s international trade for the fiscal 
year 1918-9 was $794 ,<kx),(kki, exixirts totalling $477,000,000 and 
imports $3i6,o(ki,o<x). 

The Uniteri .States supplied 74-5of the imixirts and received 

7.3- 2 %of theexixirts. The imporl item of greatest vahiewas fixalstiiffs 
worth $I 1 5,(XX),000. Exixirts of sugar and its products amounted to 
$4(X),629,txx), representing 85-6 “h of the total, while exiiorts of 
tobacco and its pnxiucts amounted to $.40,837,(XX), or 8i% of the 
total exports. Cuba’s tot.al foreign trade during the fiscal year 
l9i(>-20 amounted to $480 per capita, about four times as much as 
that of the United States during 1920 and probably more than that 
of any other country for any year. I luring 1920 the trade of the 
United States with Cuba was greater than the combincHl trade with 
the three next most iiiiiiortant Latin-.Aiuerican customers—.Ar¬ 
gentina, Brazil, and Mexico; and United States trade with Cuba for 
the same year was only slightly (a little under loV,,) less than with 
all .South Amt-rica. 'I he total value of imjxirts from the United 
States in 1918-9 was $2.3.5,727,0(X), compared with $228.i02.(xx) 
in 1917-8. imports from Creat Britain in 1918-9 amounted to $(),- 
349,(x)o; from Spain $i.3,.3.32,(X)o; from France $S,2().5,0(X) compared 
with $I2,.508,Cxx), $i I ,h9,5,0(X) and $6,875,000 respectively in 1917-8. 
Exports from Culia to the United States in 1918-1) were $.3.50,316,- 
oex); to Great Britain $96.814,cxx>; to Spain $(),o.57,ooo; to I-rance 
$I r,324,(X)0. Exports to these countries in 1917-8 were $278,704,- 
(xx>, $76,722,o(X), $4,199,(XX) and $8,i)(),5,ooo resix-ctively. Uurlng 
the calendar year 1919, imports Ironi tlie United States amounted 


to $278,371,222, and exports to United States $418,610,263. For 
the calendar year 1920, imports from the United States amounted 
to $.515.0112.546 and exports to the United States $721,695,905. 
Thus, the total trade between the United States and Cuba was 
almost twice as great in 1920 as for the fiscal year 191^. 

Port Congestion. —When, early in 1920, fabulous prices for sugar 
prevailed, and all kinds of merchandi.se .sold readily at high prices, 
g(xxls were ordered abroad more rapidly than they could lie cleared 
through the customs house. This condition grew steadily worse 
until near the end of the year when, after the appointment of a 
special suix-rvisor charged with the duty of clearing the ports, 
recommendations made by a joint Cuban-Amcriran Port Congestion 
Commission which had sat at Havana in Aug. were put iiilo opera¬ 
tion. Thereafter, improvement though slow was steady. The 
situation was aggravated by the desire of many importers to cancel 
their orders for high-priced mcrcliandisc when the general decline 
in prices held out a prospect of obtaitiiug cheaper gorxls. In the 
case of rice, the eoncerted efforts at eaneellation Ix-came so gcnc-ral 
that the Government placed a temporary embargo on further im¬ 
portations of rice e.xccpt on special licence. Tlje port congestion 
and tlic cancellation movement were both intensified by the declar¬ 
ation of a moratorium in October. 

Communications .—Cuba had in 1920 four principal railway sys¬ 
tems which togetlicr extended their lities from one- end of the island 
to the other, ntimely, the United Railways of Havana, the CuKa 
Railroad, the Cuban t’entral Railways, and the Western Railway of 
Havana. These systems, together with the r)rivale lines connecting 
the larger sugar estates with them, constituted 3,2(X) rn. of railway 
in 1919 as against 2,329-8 ni. in 1908. Considerable attention has 
Ix-cn paid in rtxent years to the constrnetion of good roads, and 
large stuns of money have tieen voted. In 1919 there were said to 
Ix) over i,4(x) m. of splendid roads for automobiles. A ear ferry 
servire lietween Key West and Havana inaugurated in 1915 greatly 
fai-ilitatc-d the movement of freight between Cuba and the United 
States. Direct steamship t-onnexion exi.ste(l with many of the ports 
of the United States as well us with Europe and Mexico. Frequent 
servire was maintained to New York, Boston, Pltiludelphia, Galves¬ 
ton, Now Orleans, Mobile, Tampa and Key West, and in 1921) 
regular passenger and freight serv-iee was inatignrated by the; Miatiti 
Steamship Co. between Jacksonville, Fla., and Havana, with sjiil- 
ings every five days. Air nmil service was .started late iti 1920 be¬ 
tween Key West and Havana with two seaplanes, each having a 
capacity of l,oix) lb. of mail, 12 ptissi-ngers and 4(X) Ib. of luggage. 

Education .—Educational affairs were given increasing attention 
after t<)()8. Considerable sums of money were iippronriatcd and 
many new .schools cstabli.shed, among them normal schools in the 
sieveral provinces, numerous day «-lux)l.s, several night schools, and 
agricultural exi)erinient schools in Havunti. A luitional military 
aeademy was e.stublishcd in 1912. A bill was pas.sed in 1916 granting 
to rural publir-seh(X)l teachers an increase in salaries tiggregating 
more than $i,(x)0,o<x) per year. This raised individual salaries of 
$45 and $50 per month to $75 and $80. On Nov. 30 1919 there 
were 5,877'teachers and 334,671 pnpils in the element.ary schoohs. 
In " institutes of be-rondary Instruction” there were 2,087 .students 
in 1915-6. The university of Havana was said to have, in 1919, 
nearly i ,6(X) students. 

Einance .— Until recent years Cuba had no money ot its own issue, 
mainly Spanish gold and various other foreign coins having f)een tlie 
nii-dium of exchange; but in 1915, by virtue of an Act passed during 
the preceding year, a new coinage was put into operation. The 
monetary unit is the gold peso of the same weight and fineness as 
the American dollar. Gold coins, of which the issue is imliinited, 
are i, 2, 4, 5, to and 20 peso pieces, the last three of the same shape, 
weight and value as corresponding U.S. mins, iind the others 
proportionate: silver roins, of whirh the issue is limited to i2,oix),(xx) 
pesos, are 10, 20 and ao centavo pieces and the peso; nickel coins, 
limited l)y executive discretion only, are i, 2 and 5 centavo jiicceH. 
United States coins and pajier currency are also legal tender, but 
not those of other foreign countries unless such payments are 
specifically contracted fnr. The revenues of the Govemnient, wliich 
in 1912- 3 amounted to about 37-9 million dollars, rose to 64-5 
millions iii i9i8-(), and 79 millions in 191(4^20. Mori.- than half of the 
revenue is derived from customs duties. Gitba had in it)2() a forei^ 
debt of alxnit $51 ,(xx),cxx), floated through banking houses in the 
United States, also a domestic debt of about $39,txx),(x)o. 

The Moratorium .—The enormous profits derived from the sale 
of high-iirired .sugar during the first half of 1920. instead of being 
conserved in the lorm of liiinid assets were invested in enlarging the 
facilities for producing and grinding sugar, in liuilding fine homes 
and in purchasing luxuries. When, about midsummer, the price 
of sugar began to decline, an eflort was made to check the tendency 
Iiv refraining fnim selling the remaining portions of the prcceiHng 
crop. "To continue operations and prepare for harvesting the new 
crop, large amounts of money were borrowed from the banks, the 
unsold sugar being pledged as security on what was at the time 
regarded as a safe basis of 15 or 16 cents per pound. The exix-rimcnt 
was unsticccsslul. The rapid decline s(xin carried prices far below 
the ixiitil at which tlie lianks liad accepted the sugar as security. 
Thereupon, it ceased to be an asset and became u liability. Early 
in Oct. there txicurred a run on one of the largest banking institu- 
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tiuiis in Havana, which had many branches throughout the island. 
In order to prevent the collapse of this bank, and the extension of 
the panic to others, a moratorium was declared on Oct. to to last for 
50 days. On Dec. I it was extended until Dec. 31, and aj^in until 
the end of Jan. 1921. Ju.st before the last date, a Congressional Act 
provided for the gradual lifting of the moratorium, requiring partial 
payments running through 105 days for ordinary commercial ob¬ 
ligations, and 13.S days for banking obligations. A law was simul¬ 
taneously promulgated providing for the liquidation of insolvent 
banks under Government supervision! and provision was also made 
for a reform in banking laws with a view to preventing u recurrence 
of such a condition. 

Political Conditions. —The administration of President Jos6 
Miguel G6mer. and Vice-President Alfredo Zayas of the Liberal 
parly continued from Jan. 28 iqog (at which time the administra¬ 
tion of the American Provisional Government ceased) until 
May 20 1913. During this period there were internal troubles 
which threatened to assume a revolutionary character. A serious 
revolt of negroes in May 1912 was followed shortly aftcrwanls 
by the concentration of a U.S. fleet of battleships at Key West. 
President Taft assured the Cuban Government that this was not 
due to a purpose of intervention, but to a desire to act promptly 
in case it became necessary to protect American life and proi>crty. 
Ify the middle of the summer the rebellion was suppresse<l. 
On Nov. 1 1912, Gen. Mario (i. Menocal and Enrique Jo.se 
Varon.i, Conservative candidates, were elected president and 
vice-president, resi>ectively, and were ininigurated on May 20 
1913. The administration proved to be cflicicnt. The Govern¬ 
ment ’s progressive policy was evidenced by the attention given to 
cducatiomd .affairs, by the enactment of comprehensive health 
liiws and by large expenditures for the development of the re¬ 
sources of the country and for ]mblir works. During 1015 there 
was consitlcrable political activity looking toward the elections 
of Nov. I 1916, the Conserviitivcs supporting Menocal for re- 
election while the Liberals, under the leadership of AlfredoZayas, 
a former vice-president under Gomez, were trying to secure con¬ 
trol. Menocal’s reeUation was declared Nov. 5, but was con¬ 
tested, ami not until May 7 1917 was it finally proclaimed by the 
Cuban Congress. This contesting of the election occasioned a 
revolt by the Liberals under the leadership of cx-President 
Gomez, which assumed serious proportions; but by May 20 the 
revolt had subsided and Gen. Menocal took the oath of office for 
a second term. On April 7 1917, Cuba declared war on Germany. 
The i)resident of the republic was authorized to dispose of the 
land and naval forces and the economic resources of the nation 
in whatever manner necessity required. Several revenue meas¬ 
ures were announced, including normal and extraordinary war 
taxes on sugar, and taxes on net profits of mining ami insurance 
companies. A bond issue of $13,000,000 was iiuthorizcal for a 
war loan beginning July i. In 1918 an obligatory military service 
law was put in force and a Food .^dminislration with extensive 
powers was established. Diplomatic relations with Germany 
were renewed on Oct. 27 1920. A new electoral law was passed 
in Aug. jqig. This new code was compiled \vith the assistance 
of Maj.-Gen. Enoch II. Crowder of the U.S. army. It was he 
who, while serving with the American army of occupation in 
Cuba, had formulated the cxi.sting laws and had supervisetl the 
first presidential election. The new law jirovided for recognition 
of all political parlies and for public counting of ballots. This new 
law was jmt to the test on Nov. i 1920, which marked the end 
of the most bitter itolilical campaign since Cuban indei>endence. 
Jose Miguel G6mcz (1856-1921) was the Liberal candidate, 
and Dr. Alfredo Zayas was the candidate of the National League 
or Coalition party, the latter having broken away from the 
Liberal party ami, backed by the Menocal administration, parted 
company with G6mez. The result of the election was doubtful. 
Charges of unfair practices made investigations necessary. In¬ 
correct interpretations placed upon the new election laws brought 
about a complete de.adlock. Early in Jan. 1921 Gen. Crowder 
was sent to Cuba as the personal representative of President 
Wilson. As a result of his interpretation, means were found for 
facilitating the procedure of the courts in the contested election 
cases, and supplementary elections were held in March. 

(W. R. Ma.) 
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CUMMINGS. WILLIAM HAYMAN (1831-1915), Engh'sh 
musician, was born at Sidbury, Devon., Aug. 22 1831, the 
eUlest son of Edward Manley Cummings. He became n chorister 
at St. Paul’s cathedral and the Temple church, and was subse¬ 
quently appointc-d organist of Waltham Abbey. Later he was 
apijointed tenor at Westminster Abbey, the Temple church 
and the chapels royal, being well known for many years as an 
oratorio singer. From 1879 to 1896 he was profes.sor of sing¬ 
ing at the Royal Academy of Music, and from 1896 to 1910 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music. In 1900 he received 
the degree of Mus. Doc. from Dublin University. Cummings was 
the author of many works on music, including Live.\- of Purcell 
(1881) and Handel (1004), and The Origin and IIislory of “ God 
Save the Kinji" (1902). He was also an authority on ancient 
music, and left a fine collection of old MSS. and early editions. 
He died at Dulwich June 6 1915. 

CUMMINS, ALBERT BAIRD (1850- ), American politi¬ 

cian, was born at Carmichaels, Pa., Feb. 15 1850. After leaving 
Waynesburg (Pa.) College he studied surveying and became 
assistant chief engineer for a railway. He next studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1875, and for three years practised 
in Chicago. In 1S78 he went to Des Moines and ten years later 
Wiis a member of the Iowa House of Representatives. He was 
chairman of the Republican State Committee (1892, 1806), can¬ 
didate for the U.S. Senate (1894, iqoo), member of the Re¬ 
publican National Committee (1896, 1900), and a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention on four occasions. He was 
elected governor of Iowa in 1002 and reelected for two succeed¬ 
ing terms. He filled the unexpired term of Senator Allison in 
looH, and was reelected to the U.S. Senate in 1909 and 1915. 
He oppose<l the nomination of Mr. Taft in 1012, but did not 
bolt his party. He was specially identified with measures con¬ 
cerning trusts and railways, an<l had a Ictiding part in drafting 
the so-called Esch-Cummins bill under which the Government in 
1920 handed back to private control the railways of the United 
Slale.s. 

CUNLIFFE, WALTER, i.st IJaron (1855-1920), English 
banker, was born in London Dec. 4 1855, the son of Roger 
Cuuliffe, a banker of the City of London. He was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and entered upon his 
banking career in the City in 1880, establishing ten years later 
the merchant banking business of Cunliffe Bros. He became a 
director of the Bank of England in 1895, was elected deputy 
governor in tpii and governor in 1913. He was, therefore, in 
office as governor when the Worhl War broke out, and, after 
being raised to the peerage with the title of Baron CunlifTe of 
Headley in Dec. 1014, he wits coni inued as such by successive re- 
elections until 1918, a longer period than had ever been served 
before. During I lie whole of this period the deputy-governor was 
Mr. Brien Cokayne, who was knighted in 1917, and who, after 
succeeding Lord Cunliffe as governor, was created Lord Cullen of 
Ashbourne on his retirement in 1020. Lord Cunliffe was associ¬ 
ated with the working out of all the chief financial problems 
during the war, and in 1917 accompanied Mr. Balfour on 
his financial mission to the United States. He died suddenly at 
Epsom Jan. 6 1920. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1849-1919), English economist 
[sec 7.633), died at Cambridge June 10 1919. 

CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, ROBERT BONTINE (1852- ), 

British author and traveller, was born in 1852, the son of 
William Cunninghame-Graham Bontinc of Ardoch and Gart- 
more, and was educated at Harrow. He sat in the House of 
Commons for North Lanarkshire from 1886 to 1892, and during 
this period became known as an extreme Socialist, taking part 
with H. M. Hj'ndman and others in Socialist meetings and pro¬ 
cessions in London to demand work for the unemployed. He 
travelled much in North Africa, Mexico and South America, 
and wrote a number of short stories and vivid studies of life in 
those regions. Among his books may be mentioned Mogreb-d- 
Acksa; a Journey in Morocco (1898); The Ipane (1899); A 
Vanished Arcadia (1901); Faith (1909); Hope (1910); Charity 
(1912); A Life of Bernal Diaz dd Castillo (1915); A Brazilian 
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Mystic (ig2o); Cartagena and the Books of the Sinu (igao). Early 
in the World War he went to South America to buy horses for 
the Hritish army, and carried out his mission with success. 

CURRIE, SIR ARTHUR (1875- ), Canadian general 

and administrator, was born at Napperton, Ont., Dec. j 1875. 
On the outbreak of the World War his natural bent for military 
affairs quickly brought him to the front. He commanded the ist 
Canadian Div. 1014-7, and the Canadian Corps in France 1017-0. 
He gained the confidence of the English military authorities in 
the field, and when Lord Byng resigned his command of the 
Canadian troops Sir Arthur Currie was the one Canadian to 
whom it was felt by the British Headquarters that the command 
could be entrusted. The manner in which he carried out his 
command marked him by common consent a military leader of 
unusual distinction. In the concluding phases of the war the 
('anadian forces under his command pl.nyed a notable part. 
Currie was given the C.B. in loi.'i, K.C.M.Ci. iot7,K.C.n. ioi8 
and G.C.M.G. iqiq; he was awarded the French Legion of 
Honour and the Croix de Guerre both of France and of Belgium, 
and was created Grand Officer of the Belgian Ordre de la Cou- 
ronne. In 1020, after Sir Auckland Geddes had iin.ally declined 
the nomination to the principalship of McGill University, 
M ontreal, on his appointment as British amhas.sador to Washing¬ 
ton, .Sir Arthur Currie was elected to the po.st. 

CURTIS. CYRUS HERMANN KOTZSCHMAR (1.S50- ), 

American publisher, was bom at Porllaml, Me., June 18 1850. 
He was educated in the public schools of Portland, sold news¬ 
papers when a boy, ami in 1S70 joined a Boston paper as adver¬ 
tising solicitor. In 1K76 he went to Philadelphia and became a 
publisher of the Tribune and Farmer, a weekly paper. In 1883 
he established the Ladies’ Home Journal, and in 1801 organized 
the Curtis Publishing Com]>any. In 1807 he purchased the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, which was a direct continu.ation of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette, founded in 172S by Benjamin Franklin, iind in 
ton he bought the Country Gentleman. The Ladies' Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post att.dned it circulation of 
2,000,000 each, and probably carried more paid advertising than 
itny other publications in the world. For this reason, although 
the cost of producing a eoiiy of the Saliirdiiy Evening Post was 
many times its selling price to the public (5 cciitsl, this magazine 
was highly profitable to the publisher. In 1013 he purchased 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON, GEORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, 
tST Marquess (1851)- ), English statesman (sec 7.665I, 

received an earldom (.along with the viscountcy of .Scarsdalc 
and the barony of Ravensdivle) as one of the coronation honours 
in lOTi. He was conspicuous in that year first by his strong 
denunciation of the Parliament bill and the whole I.ibcral attack 
on the Lords, and then by the leading share which he look, in the 
final stage, in persuading the bulk of the Unionist peers to ab¬ 
stain from voting in the crucial division and so to permit the 
bill to iniss rather than have their House swamiied by hundreds 
of creations ad hoc. During the vehement p.arty conflicts of the 
next two or three years before the World War he established his 
position as the chief lieutenant of Lord Liinsilowne in the Lords’. 
But much of his time and attention during the period of opposi¬ 
tion were given to the affairs of Oxford University, of which he 
had become chancellor; and he promoted the c.ausc of reform 
there by personal effort and by publishing a detailed memoran¬ 
dum on the subject. With other Unionist headers he joined Mr. 
Asquith’s CotfHtion Cabinet in the summer of 1015, as Lord 
Privy .Se.al; and In that capacity he introduced the bill constitut¬ 
ing the new Ministry of Munitions under Mr, Lloyd Geofj):e, 
and took charge in the Lords of the Munitions of W’ar bill wWrh 
was to furnish that Mini.stry with its weapons. In these and 
other ways he gave proof of a determination to prosecute the 
war with zeal and energy. He accepted the [iresidency of the 
Air Board in May 1016, and in July became a permanent member 
of the War Committee of the Cabinet. When Mr. Lloyd George 
formed his Ministry in Dec,, he was accorded a still more 
prominent position. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Crewe—the two 
Icadrfi'tlf parties in the Lords—both retired, and Lord Curzon 


became the leader of the House with the office of President of the 
Council. He was chosen also to be one of the four ministers 
(the others being the Prime Minister, Lord Milner, and Mr. 
Henderson) who constituted the War Cabinet, and were charged 
with the permanent daily conduct of the war. After the Paris 
Conference he took over the Foreign Office from Mr. Balfour, 
retaining his leadership in the Lords. As leader, though not able 
to claim the sympathetic touch and close familiarity with their 
lordships' idiosyncrasies possessed by some of his predecessors, 
he exhibited remarkable intellectual powers and oratorical 
capacity, and gr.adually established his ascendancy in the House. 
In the Foreign Office he found a specially congenial sphere, as he 
had throughout his life made a study of the external relations of 
the country, and had travelled extensively. But foreign affairs 
in the years immediately following the war were still domiiuitcd 
by the Prime Minister, and by the Supreme Council. 

Lord Curzon’s first wife, by whom he had three daughters, 
died in too6, and in 1017 he married, as his second wife, Grace 
Elvina, widow of Alfred Duggan, of Buenos Aires, and daughter 
of J. Munroe Hinds, U.S. minister in Brazil. He surcee<led to 
the barony of .Sc.arsdale on his father’s death in igifi, and be¬ 
came a K.G. in the same j'ear. He was created a marquess on 
the King’s birth<l.ay in lyei. 

CUSHING, HARVEY (iSfiy- ), American surgeon, was 
born at Cleveland, O., .'Vpril 8 i860. He graduated from Yale in 
i.Soi and from the Harvard Medical School in 1S05. .After doing 
exceptional cerebral surgery abroad under Kocher at Berne and 
Sherrington at Liver])oo] he begtvn private practice iti Baltimore. 
Here at the age of 32 he was ma<le associate profes.sor of surgery 
at Johns llofikins University, and at the hosiiital was placisl in 
full charge of cases of surgery of the central nervous st’stem. 
Yet he fouml time to write numerous monographs on .surgery of 
the brain and s])inal column and to make important contribu¬ 
tions to bacteriology. He mtule (with Kocher) a study of intra¬ 
cerebral pressure and (with Sherrington) contributed much to 
the localization of the cerebral centres. In Baltimore hedevciopc.'l 
the method of operating with local antieslhe.sia, and his paper 
on its use in hernia gave him a European reputation. He has also 
made important contributions to the study of blood pressure in 
surgciy. In loti h(^ w.as ar)poititeii professor of surgery in the 
Harvard Medical School and surgeon-in-chief at the Peter Bent 
Brigham ho.spit.al in Boston. In loi.t he was made an hon. 
F.K.C.S. (London). In 1015, before the Clinical Congre.ss of 
Surgeons in Boston, he showed the iiossiliility of influencing 
stature by operating on the pituil.ary gland. During IQ17-C1 he 
w.as director of a U.S. base hospital attached to the B.R.F. in 
Frame. In 101.8 he was made senior consultant in neurologii al 
surgery for the A.F.F. He held the rank of colonel in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. army. 

GUST, HENRY JOHN COCKAYNE (1861-1017), English 
journalist, was born in London Oct. 10 1861, WUftSSted at 
Eton an<l Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered the H> 3 ^S of 
Commons as Unionist member for Stamford in 1800, but loS' 
seat in iRoS. He was returned for Bermondsey in 1000 and 
sat till 1006. In 1802 Mr. (afterwards Lord) A.slor made hint 
editor of the Pall Mail Gazette, and for four years he held that 
jiost with distinction, gathering round him a brilliant staff (see 
10.561). In politics and society his personal charm and esprit 
always gave promise of more than he ever achieved in the way 
of public life. But in Aug. 1014, at the outbreak of the World 
War, he founded the Central Committee for N.ational Patriotic 
Organizations, and a Cust annual lecture “ on some important 
current topic relating to the British Empire ” was endowed in 
Nottingham University to commemorate his work. His Occa- 
sioiud Poems appeared in 1018, printed in Jerus.alem. He was 
heir to the barony of Brownlow, a position which at his death 
fell to his brother, Adelbert Salusbury Cust (b. 1867). He died 
inl/mdon March 2 1017. 

CYTOLOGY (sec 7.710). —The effect of the work done in 
cytology up to iqio may be summarized as follows. 

The bodies of animals and plants are marie up of units termed 
cells, which may be compared to the bricks in a brick wall. Each cell 
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is composed of a viscid semi-fluid material termed protoplasm, sur¬ 
rounded by an elastic membrane termed a cell wall. This wall is 
composed of cellulose in the case of the vegetable cell and may ac¬ 
quire considerable thickness and firmness; in the animal cell it is 
almost always very thin, and never consists of cellulose: but ap¬ 
pears to agree in composition with the protoplasm, of which it may 
be considered a condensation. l*here is reason to believe that in 
most if not all cases the cell wall is porous, and that adjacent cells 
arc connected with one another by bridges of protoplasm. 

The activities of living cells are manifested in four ways, viz.:— 

(1) By movement, which takes the form of alternate contraction 
and expansion. 

(2) By secretion, i.t. by the production of ilefinite substances 
which accumulate in the protoplasm, but which are finally extruded 
from the cell. 

(.3) By the transmission of stimuli, so that shocks or stimuli of 
various kinds applied to one cell result in movement or secretion in a 
dilTerent cell. 

(4) By reproduction, which takes the form of the division of the 
cell into two daughter cells. 

All these nctiviiics are dependent for their continuance on the 
consumption of a certain portion of the proropla.sm; an<l if life is to 
persist and if the cells are to increase in number this waste must be 
repaired. This is effected by the taking in and assimilation of food; 
and this assimilation can only be carried out if there exists in the 
protoplasm a sjiecially differentiatK<i portion termed the “nucleu.s,” 
which appears to be of rather different composition from the rest. 
For this reason it is customary to use the term “cytoplasm’' for 
the exira-nuclear t»rolo]>I.isin. 

(‘ells may be spccudizcti for rapid movement or for the reception 
and transmission of stimuli or for secretion. Locomotor rolls may 
be provided with freely projecting filamont.s. termed “cilia” or 
“ flagella,” which are cnpalile ol rapid vibration, and act the jiart of 
oars in projielling the animal, or their cytoplasm may contain 
threads termed " myonemes'’or “ muscuhir fibrils,” which are capa!)le 
of thickening and contracting; and tljcse threads niay be simple or 
cross-striped —t.c. composed of aliernaie iHsi-s of singly and doubly 
refraining material; cells provided with these tlireads are termed 
“ muscle cells.” 

C'clhs devoted to the reception and transmission of stimuli arc 
known as “nerve cells “or “neurones.” Those which are siruated 
at the free surface of the animal, and which arc ]»rovidc«l with stiff 
processes of various kinds which are easily affected by stiniiiH, arc 
Icnowm as “ sense cells.” Those which are more <lceply situated have, 
in f)iace of (1 h* .stiff jirocesses, one or more root-Hke branching jiro- 
cesses knowm as “ receptive dendrites ” Stimuli when received arc 
transmittwl by outgrowths of the neurone known as “axons,” and 
lliese axons, after pro.scrvation by fixing tlnids, are seen to conshst of 
a series of (lelicate fibres, the “ neuro fibrillae.” 'I'he axon ends in a 
brush of rootdike prnces.ses railed “terminal dendrites”; these den¬ 
drites arc in contact either w'ith the receptive dendrites of another 
nenroiie to wliich they hand on the stimulus, or with a musidc 
cell in which they cause contraction, or with a secretory cell in 
which they initiate .secretion. 

In the case of secretory cells the secretion may be fluid and poured 
forth at a free surface only, from wliich it is w'ashcd aw'ay by the 
currents ot the circumambient medium. Of this tyi>e arc the mu¬ 
cous cells which give ri.se to the slime which lubricates the skin of 
earthworms, or the similar cells which ytroducc the mucus inside 
the human mouth cavity. On the other hand tlie secretion may 
take the form of fibres or another form of solid material and may be 
extruded from t he entire surface of each cell .so t hat the cell becomes 
in this way separated from its neighbours by masses of the secretion 
or, as it is now termed, the “ intercellular substance.^’ Cells of this 
kind are known as “connective ti.ssue cells” and give rise to the 
various .supporting tissues such as fibrous tissue, cartilage and bone. 

The reproductive cells or “germ cells” are, as their name implies, 
cells which have the capacity of giving rise to a mass of cells out of 
xvhich the body of a new individual is Iniilt up. They occur in many 
forms amongst the low'est grades of animals, i.e. the Protozoa, but 
amongst the higher animals, or Metazoa, they arc remarkably con¬ 
stant in general character.s, exhibiting practically the same forms 
throughout the whole range of animals from the sponges to the 
human race. They appear under ttvo tyiies, viz.:-(t) a small 
motile male cell, which consists mainly of a head which is a con- 
den.sed nucleus, to which is adiled a vibratilc flagellum termed the 
tail; and (2) a much larger motionless female cell or egg, in the cyto¬ 
plasm of which there are deposits of food material known as yolk. 
Normally a male cell mu.st unite with a female coll before develop¬ 
ment can be initiated, but the eggs of many animals can develop 
wdthout this union and arc then termed “parthenogcnclic.” In 
other cases where union with a male cell normally takes place eggs 
can be stimulated to develop without previous union with a male 
cell, and these cases are termed “artificial parthenogenesis.” 

Turning now to the consideration of the nucleus, we find that this 
is frequently invisible in the living cell, but when it can be made out 
it appears either as a clear vesicle (as in many eggs) or as a slightly 
more granular portion of the protoplasm (as in Amoeba). When, 
however, it is fixed and stained it exhibits a characteristic structure. 
It then appears as a vesicle containing a fluid termed the “nuclear 
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of certain stains to colour them differently from the tint aSSt/ineu / 
the chromatin. ^ ^ . 

We have already seen that assimilation or the building-Up Of 
fresh protoplasm is impossilfle in the absence of a nucleus. This Is 
proved by dividing a uninucleate amoeba into two, when it is seen 
that the non-miclcatc jnccc, though capable of movement, cannot 
digest or assimilate focxl and, after a short period of activity, dies. 

i'he division of the nucleus always precedes the division of the cell 
and this division is occasionally direct, i.e. by the process of simple 
constriction into two, or much more frequently indirect by the pro- 
cesstermed “ karyokinest.s ” or “ mitosis." In this method ihechroma- 
tin grains were believed to become aggregated into a continuous 
spirally-coiled thread termed the “ spireme,” which then became 
segmcntetl into a definite number of segments called “ chromosomes.” 
The rhromosome.s always appear in the same number in the same 
species at every division of the nucleu.s. Meanwhile the nucleolus 
or nucleoli disappear, apparently dissolved in the cell-sap; and the 
nuclear membrane becomes dlssnlvcd .so that the cell sap is mingled 
with the cytoplasm; and llicn a small body termed the “ceniro- 
some,” lying at the side of the nucleus in the cytoplasm, becomes 
di.scernilde. The renirnsome can occa.sionally l)c demoiustrated lying 
at the side of the resting nucleus, but when it becomes visible in the 
process of mitosis it is seen to be in process of division into two. 
The chromosomes at the same time appear to be split longitudinally, 
whilst from the daughter centrosomes as they move apart a series 
of filamentous rays are developeij, some of which ("astral fibres”) 
extend out to the periphery of the cell, whilst others (“mantle 
fibres”) become attached to the halves of the split chromosomes, one 
filire from each rentrosome going to a corresponding half of the 
chromosome. When the centrosomes have reached position.s at 
opposite ends of the nui lens the mantle fil)res proceeding from them 
have ron.stituTed the mitotic spindle: certain other fibres apt)ear 
running directly from one cenirosome to another in the axis of the 
spindle, which are termed “s])iiuile fibres,” whilst the split chromo¬ 
somes, under apparetit tension of the mantle fibres, have assumed 
]>osttions lying at right angles to the axis of the spindle, and con- 
Rtitiitcd what is rall<‘d the “ equatorial plate.” 

By a continuance of the api).ireut tension of the mantle fibres 
the two halves of each chromo.some are drugged apart from one 
another, and eventually one set of half-chronio.some.s becomes 
masscii together in the vicinity of each pole of the .spinfllc, that is, 
close ro each daughter cenrrosome. Kach of such sols of chromo.snme8 
constitutes a daughter nucleius. ’I'he. chromosomes become longer 
and lliinncr and more entangled with one another until the initial 
stage of a linin network with adhering chromatin granules is re¬ 
established, and round this a new nuclear wall is formed. The 
stages leading to the .segmentation of the .spireme thread and the 
solution of the niulcar membranes arc termed the “prophasesof 
mitosis"; those leading to the e.siablishmenl of the eiiuatorial plate 
are termed the “ meluphase.” The stage involving the separation 
of the halves of the chromosomes is termed the “ anaphase,” whilst 
the .steps tending to the reconstitution of the daughter nuclei are 
termed the “ telophases" of mitosis. 

In the fertilization of the egg it is penetrated by the head of the 
8j)ermatozo<)ii wlueli carries with it a .segment ot the tail termed the 
middle-piece. The mkMle-piece is distinguished by it.s diameter 
from the thinner more distal part of the tail and it includes a centro- 
snme which has been derived from the eentfosome active at the 
last division of the sy)erm mother cell. Sometimes the distal part 
of the tail is left behind at the surface of the egg—sometimes it 
penetrates with the rest of the vSjierinalozoon. In the latter case it 
remains passive in one cell of the embryo and is absorbed and is 
without influence on the hereditary potencies of the embryo, .since 
it is never distributed to any but the one cell. All the paternal in¬ 
fluence must be carricil by the head, which is a condensed ma.ss of 
chromatin: hence is derived the .strong belief that not only is the 
nucleus the bearer of hereditary powers but that the chromatin is 
the element of the nucleus in which they arc concentrated. 

The spermatozoon head, once immersed in the egg, swells up and 
a.ssumcs the characteristic structure of a nucleus: it acquires nu¬ 
clear sap and a nuclear wall and its chromatin becomes resolved 
into the same number of chromosomes as are present in the egg 
nucleus. It is then known as the “ male pro-nucleus,” whilst the egg 
nucleus is termed the “ female pro-nucleus," The centro.some derived 
from the middle piece gives ri.se to an enormous aster with radiating 
rays which is termed the “ sperm-aster "; the two nuclei approach each 
other, and the sperm-aster then becomes changed into a spindle, 
and the chromosomes of both nuclei are arranged side by side on 
the equatorial plate of this spindle: so that when the compound or 
“ zygote ” nucleus divides equal portions of maternal and paternal 
diromatin arc distributed to the first two cells of the embryo— and 
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the same tliinR rollrrwn nt every subscfiiient division of the prowinp; 
embryo, so that italcriial and maternal chromtitin is distributed in 
equal amounts to every cell of the body. 

The ripe germ cell eonsC(|uently possesses only one-half the num¬ 
ber of cliromosomes which the ordinary borly cell jKissesses, and 
therefore at some time in its history a reiluction of chromosomes 
must take place. The older view was that this occurred at one of the 
ripening divisions in consetpienoe of the spireme Isjcoming segmented 
into half the usual number of nieces: each of these pieces then 
exhibited a transverse B]i!it whicli was regarded as an indication of 
the belated apix'arance of the full number: at the first maturation 
division these halves were, howeter, supiiosed to lie distributed 
to different cells, .so that each daughter cell reieived only half the 
original numiafr of chromosoine.s—this division was known as the 
“ reduction division,” or “ meiotic division." 

Since the chromosomes are usually invisible during the resting 
Btage of the nucleus the question has been raised whether they re¬ 
tained their individuality throughout the whole growth cycle. 
Various considerations lead to the conclusion that their individuality 
is retained. In some rases where the mnnl)cr is very small, as in the 
cells of the nematode worm An'aris, the chromosomes or at le,ist 
their ends can be detected in the resting nucleus: moreover the 
chromosoine.s arc not all alike, but iliffer in si/e and shaiie from one 
another, and to each paternal one there is a com'sixmding maternal 
one of similar size and sh.ape, anti it seems tinlikely that, if they van¬ 
ished in the resting stage, they should rcappe.ir in e.vactly the Mine 
form at the subsequent mitosis. It has been surmisetl that this in- 
dividualitv in form and size was an indication of a difference in 
function in distributing the hereditary qualities—.and Boveri’s > 
discovery tliat, when an echintxlerm egg was enteretl bv two s|)ernia- 
tozoa, one alone fu.sed with the female |iro-miclcus whilst the other 
acted as an iudependeni nucleus, .so that at the first division theegt; 
was tlivided into four cells—led to the stinie conclusion. For lloveri 
showed that under these circumstances an abnormal spindle was 
formed connecting all four daughter nuclei, and on this s|)indlc the 
chromosomes were irregularly tlistributed: and that if the four 
resulting cells were .separated and allowed to develop .seixirately they 
developed ahnormally; whereas Dricsch ’ had proved that it was 
possilile to rear any of the first four cells into w^hieh a normally 
fertilized egg tlivides into a perfect larva of diminisheil .size. .Since 
an unfertilized egg has also lieen iiKluc«l liy appro|)riate .stiniuli 
(.w Kmhkvolooy) to devolo() into a perlect larva, the ronelusion 
is inevitalile that one romplete set of chromosomes (maternal or 
paternal) is essential to the normal development, and that cells 
receiving fewer chromosomes than these cannot grow into normal 
embryos; hence every kind of chromosome has its appropriate 
function to play in growth. 

Progress since iqio: the. Cytoplasm. — If we now turn to the 
great advances in our knowledge of the cell wliich were made 
in the :s or 20 years ending in iqzi, we may .direct our atten¬ 
tion first of all to the cytofilitsm. 

About i8qo Hardy published his first pajier’ in which he 
showed that the effect of the usu.'tl preservatives used in killing 
cells was to produce fibrous networks which liad no counter¬ 
part in the living protoplasm, for exactly the sttrae effect could 
be produced by the use of these same fluids on dead proteid: 
that in fart all colloid solutions, which he termed "sols,” 
could be easily induced to pass into a semi-solid or “ gel ” phase 
in which the molecules were arranged in strings. From such 
networks the intervening fluid could be easily forced out, but by 
gently heating colloid solutions a different form of “ gol ” was 
produced, from which a pressure of several atmos]jheres failed 
to force the fluid out. In the first case the fluid contents were 
called the continuous phase and the fibres the disju-rsc phases 
but in the second case the fluid is locked up in liny droplets in¬ 
side the semi-solid gelatine and then the fluid was the disperse 
phase and the gelatine the continuous phase. 

This discovery led to great scepticism as to the existence in 
life of the various structures seen in stained prolojilasm. Fresh 
attention was given to the study of protoplasm in the living 
stale and a most ingenious instrument designed by Kite ‘ was 
used with eficct by Chambers ‘ for this purpose. This was an 
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excessively fine needle point of hard glass, bent at right artglcs 
to the glass tube from which it was drawn, fixed so that the 
point projected into a glass ccU from the roof of which in a hang¬ 
ing drop was suspended tlie living cell or cells it was desired 
to explore. The nccdJe could be manipulated by screws and the 
glass cell was mounted on the stage of a microscope. It was 
discovered that, generally speaking, the cytoplasm of a cell 
was a sol which was sometimes very thick and viscid and some¬ 
times more fluid, but that the outer layer next the cell wall 
was a gel, of which indeed the cell wall might be regarded as an 
inten.sification. The various inclusions contained in the central 
cytoplasm, such as coloured granules, oil drops, etc.—could be 
freely pushed about by the needle. When, however, the nucleus 
of the cell approached mitosis, a change took place, and the 
astral rays were found to be strings of semi-solid material, as 
were also the mantle fibres of the mitotic spindle: the astral 
rays became connected with the ]ieripheral gcl surrounding 
the cell. On the otiicr hand no cenlro.some could be deteclcd 
in the living cytoplasm, but the sphere surrounding the centro- 
somc was found to consist of fluid material which (.'hambers sup¬ 
posed to lie squeezed out from the cytoplasm during the procc.ss 
of gelalinization of the astral rays, and from it proceeded 
fluid rays visible as clear streaks in the living cell which alter¬ 
nated with the astral rays. When the spindle divided, the 
mantle fibres passed ;igain in the centre into the sol state, and 
this change propagated itself towards ihc poles as the two 
daughter cells separateil from one another. 

Examined in the same way, ihe cross-striped myonemes 
characteristic of the muscle cells of arthropods and vertebrates 
tumeii out to be composed of alternate discs of gels of different 
consistencies*; but no trace could be mailc out of neuro fibrillae 
in the living nerve fibre and the nerve cell, i.c. the body of the 
neuron containing the nucleus when examined in the living 
condition exhibited Brownian movement— i.e. the granules 
pulsated untler the impact of freely rolling molecules—a cir¬ 
cumstance which proves it to be in the sol condition.’ On 
the other hand it should be recorded that Chambers* found 
that the cytoplasm of the ganglion cells from the central nerve- 
cord of the lobster was a very viscid substance which could be 
pulled out into long threads without undergoing essential 
change. When pulled away from Ihc nucleus a clear empty 
space appeared on the side of the nucleus in the direction of the 
pull, which was only slowly filled by inflow of the plasma from 
the two sides. 

It will be ob.scrvcd that in living protoplasm the change 
from the sol to the gel condition is reversible and very freqtienlly 
takes iilace, and many of the phenomena exhibited by living 
cells will find their explanation in this circumstance. Dr. Gales, 
professor of botany In King’s College, London, has described 
to the present writer a beautiful demonstration once shown 
him by Chambers. It consisted of living siicrmatogorria (im¬ 
mature male germ cells) from the testis of an insect; these when 
stimulatetl by the needle could be induced to undergo mitotic 
division; the chromosomes could be seen like bunches of grapes 
of a slightly more granular consistency than the rest of the 
cytopliism moving along the mantle fibres. 

The Brownian movement affords a criterion of whether 
protoplasm is in the condition of a sol or a gcl, although not 
an absolute one, for Chambers has shown that a sol may be so 
thick as to prevent this movement and yet it may be possible 
to move particles in it freely by means of the glass needle. 
Bayliss* has shown that the actively moving pscudopodia of 
amoeba show a vigorous Brownian movement, but that when 
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they are caused to retract by electric shocks the movement 
ends, showing the conversion of the material into a gel. 

Side by side with these observations on living protoplasm 
have gone renewed observations on its structure by means of 
more refined fixatives and stains. It has been shown that 
many of the older preserving fluids which were used to dif¬ 
ferentiate the nucleus and especially the chromatin of the 
nucleus from the cytoplasm, had a destructive effect in dis¬ 
solving out many of the constituents of the cytoplasm. 

A more refined technique has demonstrated the existence of 
bodies in the cytoplasm termed *‘ mitochondria,” which lake the 
form of fibres or, less frequently, of small oval granules. What their 
function in the life of the cell is has not been determined. Meves ‘ 
supposed them to he bearers of heredity like the chromosomes and 
desrril>e{l them as dividing into two at the division of the cell, 
the halves being distributed to the two daughter cells. Later re¬ 
searches by Gatenby * have failed to confirm this. He finds that 
the mitochondria are irregularly distributed at all division.^. Bc- 
sifles the mitochondria another clement of the cytoplasm known as 
the ” Golm apixiratus ” has come to light. It is so called becau.sc 
it can he demonstrated only by the (iulgi method of preservation and 
a staining, a method which involves the use of preserving fluids 
which contain osmic arid, followed by treatment with salts of silver. 
In young cells this apparatus takes the form of a wreath surrounding 
the rentrosplierc or area of clear cytoplasm which envelops the 
rentrosome in the young cell— i.e. in the cell just after it has or¬ 
iginated by division of the mother cell. During the growth of the 
cell this wreath dissolves into smaller elements which heroine .scat¬ 
tered throughout the cytoplasm intersfiersed amongst the mito¬ 
chondria. These elements in their typical form consist of disc-like 
l>odie8 made up of a substance which stains faintly, e<lged for half 
their circumference by a rim of stains intensely black with the re¬ 
agents which are used to differentiate the Golgi apparatus. The 
earlier oiiservers failed to note the disc-like form of these elements 
and fixed their attention solely on the deeply staining rim, which 
they regarded as a rod an<l to which they gave the name ” dirty- 
gome,” but Bowen ^ has brought out clearly the real structure of 
these Ixjdies. The fact that the Golgi apparatus reacts strongly 
with osmic acid has lieen held to f»rove that it must be partially made 
up of a substance allied to lecithin, which contains a fat group 
in the molecule. 

The most interesting fact about Ixith mitochondria and the Golgi 
apparatus is that the elements of Inith increase in number by trans¬ 
verse division, and hence they cannot Ik* regarded as food reserves, 
or temporary deposits of excreta, but are in some sense elements of 
the living cytoplasm. What relation they have to tlie gcneml 
metabolism of tne cell is not yet clear. Efforts have been made to 
show that in certain cells they are the centres of fat formation, 
and in pancreatic cells of the characteristic* pancreatic secretion--' 
Imt these endeavours ha\'e not yet carried conviction to the minds 
of cytologists. Mucli further work on these lines is needed before 
certainty can be obtained. In the formation of the sjiernialozoa 
of insects and mollusca the mitocliondria and the (iolgi apparatus 
j)lay a very definite part which has been elucidated by (iatenby.* 
The former give rise to a sheath surrounding the base of the tail 
which forms the middle-piece of the spermatozoon; the latter In¬ 
comes largely metamorphosed into the ‘‘ aerosome ” or jiointed 
structure which is attached to the front of the head of the sperma¬ 
tozoon, and jilays the part of a sjxrar-hcad when the spermatozoon 
reaches and pcnetraU»s an egg. 'Ine remnant of the (iolgi apparatus 
migrates round the head and eventually forms a bead projecting 
from the tail whicli is e^'entnally rubbed off. The middle-jnecc 
inmetratcs the egg, but undergoes no growth there: it remains 
emlwddcd in one cell of the emliryo and is eventually al>sorbed .so 
that the mitorhondria can have no function as bearers of heredity. 
In living cells particles resembling mitochondria ® and Golgi discs® 
in their shape have been observed, oscillating in the typical Brown¬ 
ian manner, whence it is inferred that these IkkUcs really exi.st as 
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such in living protoplasm and are not merely artefacts produced by 
jjrescrving reagcnl.s. 

Nuclear Structure. —As regards advances in our knowledge 
of nuclear structure, we may note especially the demonstration of 
the presence of sex chromosomes in many animals. Already before 
1915 the fact was known that in certain cases an odd chromosome 
was present in the ripening germ cells, that is, a chromosome which 
in one of the ripening divisions of the germ cells passed without 
dividing to one pole of tlie mitotic spindle. But Wilson ’ showed 
that not only arc such odd chromo.somes found in the developing 
sperm cells of many insects but that their presence is related to the 
<letcrmination of sex. The odd chromosome sometimes divides like 
the rest at the first maturation division, but at the second passes 
undivided to one pole of the spindle. Sometimes it migrates to one 
pole in the first division and divides like the other chromosomes at 
the second; in either case its presence caiuses the formation of two 
types of germ cell, one possessing one more chromosome than the 
other. In the ca.se of these in.serts the ripening eggs are all found to 
possess the same numl-)er of chromosomes: and this number i.s 
equal to that found in the sperm cells which have the larger number. 
It is clear, therefore, that when the eggs arc fertilized with the sperm, 
two types of fertilized egg should be found; one characterized by 
having one more chromoKome than the other, and these eggs should 
give rise to animals all of whose cells should have nuclei with a 
numljcr of chromosomes equal to those found in the fertilized egg 
from which each one arose. If we now examine the cells of the 
males, it is discovered that they have nuclei with the smaller num¬ 
ber of chromosomes, whereas the. cells of the female enclose nuclei 
with the larger number of chromosomes. Therefore it is clear that 
the male has been produced by the fertilization of an egg by a 
spermatozoon devoid of the odd chromosome: whereas a female 
ari.scs when an egg is fertilized by a spermatozoon containing this 
chromosome. 

Wilson showed further that sometimes the odd chromosome 
has a mate with which it pairs but which is much smaller than 
itself. This mate is denominated by Wilson the Y chromosome, 
whereas the large one which alone U present in the case of many 
insects is termed the X chromosome. The male germ cell which 
receives the Y cliromosome gives rise to a male when it fertilizes an 
e*gg- Still other modifications, which lack of spare prevent us enter¬ 
ing into, are recorded by Wilson. There has been a diligent search 
for these six chromo.somes in the germ cells of other animals, and 
enthusiastic investigators have announced their discovery in the 
spermatids of erhinoderms, vertebrates and even of man himself. 
These cases cannot yet l>c taken as fully proved, mainly owing to 
the fart that the numlwr of chromosomes in the nuclei of these 
spermatids is large, and accuracy of count is difficult. 

The earlier conception of the preparation for the mitotic division 
of the nucleus has l>een that the chromosomes l>eramc arranged in a 
continuous thread termed the spireme, which then l)ecame trans¬ 
versely segmented into the characteristic number of chromosomes. 
This conception has gradually been superseded by a much simpler 
one, viz. that the chromosomes jx^rsist as long looped threads during 
the resting stage of the nucleus and that these long tl-shaped 
filaments become shorter and thicker as mitosis approaches. To 
this change of view many workers have ronlributed, amongst whom 
wc may specially mention Agar® and Hoglwn.® The free ends of 
these O’s are attached to a spot on the nuclear wall immediately 
outside which lies the rentrosome. In the preparation for the reduc¬ 
ing dixdsion of the germ cells, when the chromosomes first become 
di.stingnishal'le they are said to be in the “ Icptotene " stage. These 
leptolone threads tlmn approach one another in pairs, and these 
pairs arc termed “ zygotene ” threads. F^ch pair fuses to form a 
single thicker thread known as " pachytene.” and in tkix way the 
number of chromosomes becomes reduced to one half. Though formerly 
an end-to-end fusion of rorres])ondin5 chromosomes was strongly 
believed in, there is to-day no unequivocal evidence that such an 
end-to-end unison (known as “ metasyndcvsis ”) ever takes place. 
On the rontrap,’, in a continuallv increasing number of cases a aidc- 
by-side union (” jxirasyndesis ”) has l)C*en demonstrated.’® Lately 
Hogben has shown that parasyndcsis takes place in the cockroach, 
an insect which has formerly l>ccn regarded as presenting the 
typical case of enri-to-end union. 


^ R. B. Wilson, “Studies of Chromosomes: I. The Behaviour 
of the Idiochromosomes in Hemiptera,” Jour. Exp. Zobl., vol. ii. 
(*^5); “Studies of Chromosomes: 11 . The Paired Micro-chro- 
mosome.s, Idiochromosomes, etc., in Hemiptera," ibid., vol. ii. (i 9 t^ 5 ) * 
“ Studies of Chromosomes: 111 . The Sexual Differences of the 
Chromosome Groups in Hemiptera,” ibid., vol. Hi. 09<>b). 

*W. Agar, “The Spermatogenesis of Lepidosiren Paradora,” 
Quart. Jour. Micr. Sc., vol. Ivii. (1911)- 

* L. T. Hoglxjn, " Studies on Synapsis: II. Parallel Conjugation 
and the Prophase Complex in Periplaneta,” Proc. Roy. Soc., Series 
B, vol. xri. {1920). 

*®The union of two sister chromosomes in the prophases of the 
nnlucing division is frequently termed “ svnapsis.” We have avoided 
this term because it has also l)oen used to denote the bouquet con¬ 
traction of the chromosomes (see below). 
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The pachytene stage is characterized by a great contraction of the 
chromosomes, which leads to tlieir being gathcre<l up in a charac¬ 
teristic “ bouquet ” at one side of the nucleus—of course that side 
adjacent to tlic cenlrosoine. Then the nuclear wall is dissolved and 
the chromowjmes separate as if repelled from one another: this 
process is known as “ diakinesis.” During this process the line 
dividing the sister chromosomes which paired may reap]jear, and 
according to Agar in Lepidosirvn these chromosomes may entirely 
separate from one anollicr, only to pair again at a slightly later 
stage in mitosis. In must cases, however, tiiis complete separation 
does not take place, but only a partial separation, which leads to 
the commund chromosome a.ssunung the tnrm of a ring or loop. 
Each half of the ring corresponds to one of the two original chromo- 
Bomes, and these halves are dragged apart in the ensuing mitotic 
di^'ision. Most freciuently each half shows a constriction in the 
middle of its length, which wa?. formerly interjjreied as a prectjcious 
appearance of the longitudinal division of the chromosome wliich is 
consummated in the second maturation division. I'or thw roastm 
the name “ tetrad ” has been bestowed on the shortened, tiiickened 
and partially split chromostjme. Agar’ has shown, however, that 
in the vast maiority of cases this constriction lias no relation wluit- 
ever to the splitting of the chromosome in the second maturation 
division. 

Mcxlern theories of heredity assume that a chromosome consists 
of a linear series of rudiments, each of which has its particular part 
to play in the up-building of the embryo. A side-by-side f>airitig 
enables us to see how corresponding rudiments lielongiiig to maternal 
and paternal chromosomes are bruuglit together: an end-to-ciid 
pairing would of course render such a urocess ini()o.ssiblc. 

iiut the side-by-side union of homologous chroinosome.s does not 
always take place in a straight line, lu the germ cells of the newt 
BatrachvsvfiS Janssens* lias shown that one filament becomes 
Rpirally wrapiied round the other, lie believes tliat he has demon¬ 
strated that each filament likewise becomes split longitudinally and 
that when the two chromosomes separate the now separated chro- 
mosomc.s are no longer the .same as tho.se wliicli Ifccamc united with 
one another but each has appropriated one strand of the other. 
Jan.ssens‘ theory in its e.\treme ftirm is not accepted by other ryttilo- 
gista; but he certainly has demonstrated cross conne.vions between 
the pairing chroinusumes, and if the chromosomes are the actual 
bearers of the hereditary qualities, as seems to be proved from the 
fact that they alone constitute the head of the sper.naioztion, then 
there arc a good many facts (itr CjE.vetics) which seem to require 
for their explanation an interchange of sulihtancc betwc'cn the two 
paired chromosomes. 'Phis is termed ()y Morgan the “ cross-over.” 

In the ripening of the egg very pe<uliar iilienomena occur which 
have only recently received an explanation. The unripe female germ 
cells or oOgonia show nothing peculiar in their mitosi.^, but during 
tlic prophascs of tlie first riiiemng division an enormous increase in 
size of the egg cell takes place. The Icptotcne threads arc at first 
dearly visible and can lie seen to pass into the pachytene stage, but 
then they fade from view. The nucleus becomes ^very large and 
gorged with nuclear ^p, from which circumst<ince is derived the 
name, ” germinal vesicle,” which the older authors bestowed upon 
it. I'he nucleolus becomes large and conspicuous. At the close of 
the growth period the nucleolus has lieen completely dissolved; the 
nuclear wall disapjioars and the nuclear sap mingles with the cyto¬ 
plasm: then the chromosomes can again be detected as minute 
tetracls which begin to arrange themselves on the mitotic spindle of 
the first ripening division. Now by the examination of specially 
favourable cases it hu.s been .shown that what happens during this 
episode of growth is that the chromosomes swell up, l>ccome pressed 
against the nuclear wall and almost lose their capacity for absorbing 
stain. It seems to be clear that a chromosome coiisi.sts of at least 
two substances—a framework which does not stain and an einliedded 
materud which stain.s intensely, and to which alone the name 
chromatin is, properly sneaking, applicable, and that during the 
growth of the egg cell the framework swells uj> enormously. Dc 
liaehr * has shown that in the male germ ccll.s 01 the annelid Sac<o -. 
cirrus, a similar growth period exists, though it is of very much 
shorter tluration than the corresponding period in the life of the 
female germ cell, but, short though it is, it is long enough to cause tlie 
chromosomes to swell up and temporarily fade from view'. 

The nucleolus or “gcrniinal-spol ” of the older authors, w'hich is 
BO conspicuous a feature in the unripe egg, has formed the subject 
of some most interesting researches. Vlogben has shown that in the 
cockroach Periplanela the nucleolus Incomes vacuolated and that 
portions of it are oxtnuled and that these ran l)e recognized by their 
peculiar staining properties, .scattered in the nuclear sap and even 
in the act of passing through the nuclear membrane. They can also 
be delected in the cytoplasm outside the nucleus. There Heems to 
be no reasonable doubt that it is by this process of vacuolation and 
emission of pieces of itself that the nucleolus ultimately disap[>ears. 

* VV. Agar, ” Transverse .Segmentation and Internal DifTereiitia- 
tion of Chromosomes,” Quart. Jour. Micr. Sc., vol. IxxxviiL (igi2). 

* F. A. Jans.sc;ns, ” La Theorie de la Chiasmotyos,” Im Cellule, 
vol. XXV. (iqfK)). 

* V. H. (Ic Haehr, ” La Spermatogen^sc et TOvogendse chez le 
Saccocirrus Major,” La Cellule, vol. xxx. (1920). 


Gatenby < and Hogben * have shown that in certain cases these 
emitted fragments may assume the apnearance of nuclei, since they 
seem to secrete round themselves botn nuclear sap and a nuclear 
wall. Ultimately they all disappear. Though it has not been po.s- 
sible^ to connect them directly with the formation of yolk spheres, 
yet it is an interesting fart that the beginning of this emission 
from the nucleolus coincides with the first apiwarance of yolk spheres, 
and as we know by experimental evidence tnat the nucleus presides 
over as.similalion, it is a reasonable hypothesi.s tliat the alxsorption 
of these jiieces of nucleolus in the cytoplasm leads directly to the 
.synthesis ol yolk, it has recently been asserted by Carlcton ® that 
in ordinary tissue cells where the .same ciisappcarance of the nucleolus 
occurs a.s the cell grows, this is nut complete—that a small kernel 
remains w'hicli can be stained in certain silver salts—and that this 
kernel takes its place on the mitotic .spindle at the next division of 
the cell. This ” nucleolinus," as Carleton terms it, becomes equally 
lUvided into two and the halves pass into the two daughter cells. 
If these oliservations should be confirmed we should have in the 
nucleolinus a part of the nucleus as jiermanent as are any of the 
chronuHionies, the function of which was to form a centre for the 
synthesis of a ma.ss of chromatin which constitutes the nucleolus 
and is destined to be emitted into the cytoplasm, where it no doubt 
profoundly afTecls the metabolism and determines the formation of 
cytoplasmic structures. 

Parthenogenesis .—VVe have seen that the normal hi.story of the 
egg cell is to undergo two ripening divisions, at the first of which the 
chromosomes are reduced in number by one half. When the egg is 
fertilized by tlie spermatozoon not only is the full number of ehro- 
niosomes restored by the addition of those brought in by the sfier- 
matozoon but the division of the egg is initiated by the eentrosome 
which is carried into the c>'tt)plasni of the egg along wdth tlie head of 
the spermatozoon. An intere.sting question now comes as to what 
hap|)ens in the case of those eggs which develop without fertiliza¬ 
tion—or, as it is termed, ‘'partlienogenetically.” 

Now parthenogenesis may be either artifimally indueed or it may 
lie a natural event in the history of the species, if we take the case 
of ‘‘ naturally ” partlienogeiietic eggs first, we find that a great 
deal of light has l.)cen thrown on the subject by the investigations of 
de Hachr.^ He took for his subject the jilant-lou-se Af>his palmae, 
the eggs of which develop without the aid of the male throughout the 
summer. He .shows that in these eggs the preparations for the 
reducing division occur. Oul_ of the apparently irregular chromatin 
network leplotene threads difterentiate tlieiiiselves. These pair ho 
as to form thicker pachytene tlireads—but then at diakine.sis tho.se 
pairs lierome completely rlissociatetl from one another, and the full 
numlier of chromosomes is thus established. Then the period of 
growth KU|x*rvciiCb and the chromo.sumes become indistinct, liul 
when they reap|x:ar in the metaphasc they are in the full number 
and only one maturation divi^on lakes place at which all the 
chromosomes are longitudinally cleft. From these facts de Baehr 
draws the conclusion that the reducing division is suppressed and 
only the second maturation division takes place, 

A st^mewhat difi'erent case is presented by tlie egg of the l>ee. The 
egg if fertilized gives riw? to a female but if unfertilized grows inio a 
male. In the latter case of course the re.sulting animal has in all its 
nuclei only the reduced number of chromosomes. \Vhen the male 
produces germ cells, the retlucing division is suppressed. Tlie 
mirlcu.s of the spermatocyte enters on the projiha.ses of niitusis and 
the cell divides, but one of the daughter cells is devoid of a nueleus 
and dies. The nucleus in the other cell goes back into the resting 
stage; and then like the egg in Aphis, it enters on a single maturation 
division in which the chromosomes arc divided longitudinally, and 
tlic sjicniiatozoon has therefore the same number of chromosomes 
as lliat po.sses.se(l by the nuclei of the ti.ssue cells of tlie male, which 
is the reduced mimher as compared to the number in the nuclei 
of the cells of the fertilized female. 

In still other cases, as in the eggs of the small crustacean Arlemia, 
the two ripening divisions may occur, but the first one can give 
rise to a nucleus which is not extruded a.s a polar body hut remains 
in the egg and, reuniting with its sister nucleus, restores the full 
number of chromosomes. 

rartheiiogeuesis ran, however, lx* brought about in eggs which 
normally require fertilization hy the application of exlernarstimuli.* 
This stimulus in the case of the frog’s egg may take the form of a 
prick with a needle. Under these rircumstanres an immense de¬ 
velopment of astral fibres takes place, centring on a particle lying 

^J. B. Gatenby, “The Cytoplasmic Inclusion of Germ Cells: 
VI. On the Origin and PmUible ( onstitution of the Germ Cell 
Determinant, etc.,” Quart. Jour. Mic,r. Sc., vol. Ixiv. (1920). 

® L. T. Hogben, “Studies on Synapsis: HI. The Nuclear Or- 
ganiziition of the Germ Cells in Libellula Depressa,” Proc. Koy,^ 
Soc,, .Scries B, vol. xeii. (1921). 

• 11 . M. Carleton, “Observations on an Intronucleular Body in 
Columnar (Male) Epithelial Cells of the Intestine,” Quart. Jour. 
Micr. Sc., vol. Ixiv. (1920). 

* V. B. de Haehr, “ Kccherches sur la Maturation des QCufa 
parthenogenrtiqueh dans TAphis,” La Cellule, vol. Ixxx (1920). 

^ • For a full account of recent work .see A. Brachet, “ L’CKuf et les 
Factcurs de rOntogen6se,” Scientifigue (Paris 1916). 
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adjacent to the egg nucleus, apparently a centrosome formed from 
this nucleus. This aster is speedily transformed by division into a 
short spindle with a radiating aster at each end of it. If this spindle 
lies near enough to the surface of the egg to initiate a division furrow, 
parthenogenetic development may begin. It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve, however, that the mitotic spindle formed by the nucleus of the 
unfertilized egg is only */« of the length of the spindle forineil by 
the fertilized egg, so that the size of the spittdle is directly related la 
the number of ehromosomes. 

In the sea-urchin's egg the primary stimulus, which is usually 
momentary immersion in a fatty acid (such as butyric), only pro¬ 
duces an aster on which the chromosomes are distriliutcd but which 
is unable to metamorphose itself into a siiindle. If, however, the 
eggs are subsequently immersed in " hyiicrionic ” sea water—that 
is, sea water in whii'h the peri'entage of salt is raised alMive the normal 
amount, then one or more acce.ssoi'y asters are formeil in the cyto¬ 
plasm. W hence the particles arise which act as centrosomes for 
these asters has never been ascertained; that they have previously 
been emitteil from the nucleus is a pure assumption. If only one 
accessory aster has been formed a mitotic sjundle is formed between 
it anil the aster which arises round the egg nucleus. On to this 
spindle migrate the chromosomes. A regular equatorial plate is 
formed, and dii ision of the nucleus and of the whole egg ensues 
and development is initiated. As the accessory a.ster is usually 
smaller than the primary egg aster, the two lilastomeres into which 
the egg divides are of unequal size, and we thus learn that the size 
of the daughter cells into which a given cell divides is related to the 
relative sizes of the asters at the two pi>les of the s[)in<lle. 

Conclusion .—From the foregoing sketch the reader will gather 
that the science of cytology had attained in iqai an extremely 
interesting stage of ilevclopmcnt. New distovcrics hail poured 
in, the exact significance of which was not yet fully under¬ 
stood, and although we had glimmerings of light they serve 
rather to pose than to answer questions. What, for instance, is 
the significance of the mitochondria and the Golgi apparatus? 
They surely must have some very important function in cell 
life, for the more research is jmshed the wider seems to be their 
distribution. They have been recorded from Protozoa and 
from tissue cells of both animals and plants, as well as from 
eggs and spermatozoa, yet the only function which so far can 
definitely be assigned to them is the production of transient 
structures in the ripe spermatozoon. What is the meaning of 
the centrosome, ami how is it related to the form.ation of astral 
rays? It cannot be detected in the living cell and yet the study 
of stained cells would Icail us to regard it as a perm.anont cell 
organ—typically outside and independent of the nucleus and, 
like the nucleus, lianiled on by division from a cell to the daugh¬ 
ter into which it divided. >'ct, as wo have seen, it can he formed 
de novo in the cytoplasm by tlic action of hypertonic sea water— 
and Lillie' has shown that it ran he formed de novo from the 
nucleus. In the fertilization of the eggs of the annelid Nereis 
the spermatozoon penetrates the egg membrane hut slowly. 
Lillie centrifuged eggs in wliich the head had penetrated I)ut in 
which the middle-piece with the ccnlvosonie were still left 
outside and he succeeded in tearing away the middle-piece 
altogether. After the cessation of the centrifugal force the 
mutihated head comideled llie peiietnuioii of the egg ami 
developed a new centrosome by the emission of a particle from 
itself which was just as effective in forming the first spindle 
as the original centrosome. 

The astral rays and the mitotic spindle arc formed by the 
gelation of the cytoplasm; yet their formation is dcpcmlcnt on 
the activities of the chromosomes; for an unfertilized egg re¬ 
sponds to stimulation not only by the production of an aster 
but by the resolution of its chromatin into chromosomes, and 
the length of the sjiindle which is formed is dependent on the 
number of chromosomes. 

The nucleus must in some w'ay control the growth of the 
cytoplasm, and genetic exiieriments indicate (see Gknetics) 
that each type of cliromosome has a p.articular function to 
play in the building-up of the embryo, yet the only emission 
from the nucleus w’hich has so far been detected has been that 
of nucleolar material. 

Finally, the constitution of living cytoplasm seems to be 
normally that of a thick colloid solution, which at times changes 

* F. B. Lillie, “ Studies on Fertilization in Nereis,” III. and IV., 
Jour. Exp. Zodl. vol. xii. (1912). 
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to that of the gel condition. It baffles our imagination, however, 
to conceive how a solution can be the seat of internal structure 
and how in jmrticular a nerve cell, with all its inherited and 
acquired aptitudes or “ engrams,” can be in life nothing more 
than a thick syrup. 

Refer itNCF.s.—W. E. Agar, Cytofojy, with special referent., to the 
Metazoan Nucleus'. A. Bracket, ” I-'(£uf et les Kacteurs de I'Onto- 
gciiese," lincyclopedie .Scientifique (igiG); L. Doncaster, Textbook of 
Cytology (190K): E. B. Wilson, The Cell in Development and In¬ 
heritance (1906). (E. W. MacB.) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Ciskoslovcnsko, Ciskoslovcnskd Repub¬ 
lika). —The rc]tuhlic of Czechoslovakia is a new creation in 
respect of its name and state-form only. Its modern history as 
an independent entity begins with the dramatic collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy at the close of the World War, and 
the definitive proclamation of Czechoslovak independence on 
Oct. 28 iqi8. Some of its constituent territories, however, 
notably Bohemia and the lands of the Bohemian crown (Moravia, 
Sihrsia, Liisatia) enjoyed, up to the year 1620, many centuries 
of independent existence and played an important, sometimes 
a dominating, part in the political and religious history of 
central Europe. 

The republic has a pop., according to the census of IQ2I, of 
i.f..S0S,8i8, and .an area of about 55,000 sq. m, (approximately 
the size of England and Wales). It comprises three great natural 
regions: (1) Bohemia, (2) Moravia and Silesia, (3) Slovakia 
and Russinia (Suh-('arpalhian Russia = Podkarpatskd Rus). 
Bohemia, with an area of some 20,400 sq. m., has a pop. of 
6.664,032; Moravia, with 8,600 sq. m., 2,660,737 inhabitants; 
Silesia, t,8oo sq. m., and 670,937 inhabitants; Slovakia, 20,000 
sq. m., and 2,993,479 inhabitants; Russinia, 5,000 sq. m., and 
60.S.7.5I inhabitants. The whole is about 600 m. long and ha.4 
a maximum brcadlli of 185 miles. In respect of population it 
occupies the tenth place among European countries; in respect 
of size the fourteenth pl.ace; in density of [wpulation the seventh. 

The frontiers were ii.xed by the Peace Treaties of St. Germain, 
Ver-saillcs and Trianon, while a portion of the ancient princi¬ 
pality of TJsIn (Teschen) was adjudicated to it by the Paris 
Conference (July 1920). 0 j» the W. and N., where it borders 
upon Bavaria, Saxony, I’russia and Poland, it is enclosed by 
mountains, some of them of very considerable height, which 
form on tho.si- sides a natural and stralegir frontier. In Bohemia 
the highest pc:ik SmV.ka (Schneekoppe) has an altitude of 
5,216 ft., in Slovakia the .summits of the Carpathians and of 
the High Tatra rise to a height of between 7,000 and 8,000 ft. 
South of these ranges lie fertile and well-watered plains and 
lowlands extending to tlic borders of Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania. Some 60% of the entire area of the republic is in¬ 
cluded in the basin of the Danube, the rest being traversed 
by the Labe (Elbe) and the Vltava (Moldau), the former passing 
in particular through regions remarkable for their rich fertility. 
Some one-third of the entire surface of the country is covered 
by forests. The climate of the republic is a medium between a 
maritime and continental one. 

Prague, the capital (677,000 inhabitants), is picturesquely 
situated on the Vltava and justly famous for its architectural 
beauty. Bratislava (Pressburg), the capital of Slovakia, with 
its great Danuhian harbour, is the gateway of central European 
trade to the East and the Balkans. Other towns of importance 
ill the republic are Brno (Brunn), with 200,000 inhabitants, 
the capital of Moravia, and the centre of an old established and 
flourishing textile industry; Plzen (Pilsen) with too,ooo inhabi¬ 
tants, famous for its beer and as the seat of the Skoda iron works; 
Kosice (Kaschau), the commercial centre of eastern Slovakia; 
and Uzhorod (Ungvar), the capital of Russinia. Of German 
towns in Czechoslovakia (most of them with a considerable 
Czechoslovak minority), Libercc (Reichenherg), and Jabloncc 
(Gablonz), are important industrial centres. Carlsbad (Karlovy 
Vary), and Maricnbad (Mariiinske Lkzn6), are famous spas. 
Czechoslovakia indeed is one of the richest states of Europe in 
mineral and health-giving waters, and possiisscs more than 200 
watering places and health resorts. Besides Carlsbad and 
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Marienbad, Franzensbad, Tcplice (Teplitz), PodJbrady (in 
Bohemia), Luhacovice in Moravia, Picstany, Treniianske 
Tcplice, SliaC and Strbsk.6 Pleso (4,100 ft. above sea-level) in 
Slovakia, are noted. At Jkchymov (Joachimathal), in North 
Bohemia, radium is produced. 

Ethnology.^ — The population of Czechoslovakia is ethnologi- 
cally of a mixed character. The prevailing element is that of the 
Czechs (7 millions), with whom the Slovaks (zj millions) form 
one people; indeed as long ago as the gth century the kingdom 
of Great Moravia, with frontiers roughly identical with the 
presiMit boundaries of the Czechoslovak Republic, was the 
creation of the Slav people, who occupied in common a territory 
stretching from W. Bohemia to the Carpathians. 

The Czechs and the Slovaks, or, to give them their united name, 
the Czechoslovaks, are a branch of the great Slav family of which 
the Russians are the most numerous and the most important mem- 
1 /er and to which the Serho-Croats with the Slovenes, the Poles, 
the Bulgarians and the Wends of Germany also belong. Even after 
the comiuest of Slovakia by the Hungarians, which .resulted in 
Slovak territory being separated from Czech territory till they were 
reunited in igih, an intellectual connexion between the two liranches 
of the one family was always maintained, and some of the foremost 
names in Czech literature are those of writers who were Slovaks by 
birth. The difference between the Cizech langUiige and the language 
spoken In Slovakia is merely dijileetieal and the struggle for inrle- 
pendence, culminating in the declaration of the Czechoslovak State, 
has emphasized anti developed the sentiment of Czechoslovak unity. 
It is not without interest to note that the three principal leaders of 
the movement for independence were a Mnra\'ian of Slovak descent 
(Masaryk), a Slovak (tlen. Stefanik), and a Czech (Dr. Bencs). 

Of the non-Czechoslovak races in the republic the Germans arc 
the most numerous, numbering some millions, chiefly dispersed 
along the Vy. uiul N. frontiers of Bohemia anil in Moravia and 
Silesia. Their presence is largely the result, firstly of a colonization 
which was favoured by the Bohemian kings and princes of the 12th 
and T3th centuries, and secondly of a policy of Gerraanization 
pursued by the Habsburg rulers from the date of the battle of the 
White Mountain in ifizo (when the Czechs lost their independence) 
up till the very close of the World War, 

On the day following the attainment of Czechoslovak independ¬ 
ence, Oct. ay to Id, the Germans of Bohemia and Moravia—^thc 
so-calleii Sudctonland Germans—declared I tie districts where they 
predominated a province of the new Austrian Slate, which had been 
constituted some eight days previously. It was not until the Treaty 
of St. Germain was eoncluilcd on Sept. 10 igig and the Austrian 
Government released the Germans from the oath of allegiance they 
had taken to the new Austrian Republic, that the Germans desisted 
from openly fighting against incorporation in the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Their claim to self-delermitiarioii was rejected by the 
Peace Conference. From the mere presence of the Germans within 

* For an Austrian view of the nationality tjuesium, see the article 
Austrian Emi'ike (Ed. E. B.)- 


the historic frontiers of the Czechoslovak State it would indeed have 
been difficult, with justice, to deduce a right of self-determination, 
that is to say, the right, in this case, of retaining all the fruits of 
misused power. I n Slovakia the Slovaks were subjected to a similar 
system of Magyarization. The Hungarian census of igio purported 
to show that tn Slovakia there were I,fig7,552 Slovaks and 901,793 
Hungarians. The correct figures, however, were shown by the 
census of igig to be Slovaks 2,141,000, Hungarians 665,0(m. 

Other nationalities occupying portions of the Czechoslovak 
Republic arc Riithenians 600,000 and Poles 250,000. On the other 
hand there arc some 500,tx«) Czechoslovaks in Austria, 450,000 in 
Hung.iry, more than 2(X),ooo in Yugoslavia and Rumania, and 
over 800,000 in America. 

Special provision is made in the Constitutional Charter of the 
republic (in accordance with the terms of the 'I'reaty of St. Germain) 
for the protection of national, religious and racial minorities. 
Difference in religious belief, confession or language, constitute 
no obstacle to any citizen in regard to entry into the public services 
or office.s, to the attainment to any promotion or dignity, or to the 
exercise of any trade or calling. In towns and districts in which 
there lives a considerable section (20% nr more) of citizens S])caking 
a language other than Czechoslovak, schools are to be provided, the 
instruction to lie imparted in the language of that minority. Such 
a minority has also a right to a proixirrionnte amount of the funds 
set aside by the State or by the local authorities for purposes of 
education, religion or philanthropy. The courts of justice and the 
public offices arc also reguired to pay flue regard in respect of lan¬ 
guage to the desires of a minority whieh numbers at least 20% of 
the inhabitants of the locality. Every art temling tn force a citizen 
to abandon hi.s nationality—in utiicr words oppression of a cilizeti 
on account of his race—is expressly prohibited. 

Creation of the Republic .—When in July 1Q14 Austria com¬ 
menced hostilities against Serbia, thus bringing about the World 
War, this act of aggrcs.sion took place against the will of the 
Czechs and Slovaks, at that time subject to Austrian and 
Hungarian rule respectively. Open protest or organized revolt, 
however, was impossible owing to the proximity and indeed the 
presence in overwhelming numbers of German and Hungarian 
troojis, who were expressly garrisoned among the Czech popu¬ 
lation in order to stifle any possible outburst of national and 
pro-Ally sentiment. Direct ivilitical action was equally impossi¬ 
ble, as the Austrian I’arliameiit was suspended. Whenever 
opinions did hapix-n to be expressed which could be construed 
as criticism of Austria or Germany the offenders were speedily 
punished, and it was not long before the political leaders of the 
Czechs and Slov.-iks found themselves in confinement, some of 
them under sentence of death, while the Czech and Slovak press 
was subjected to a rigorous censfirship and many of its organs 
prohibited from appearing. Some of the political leaders escaped 
over the frontier—among them I’rof. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
and Dr. Eduard Bene.?, who were subsequently to lead a success- 
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ful campaign abroad for the destruction of the Austrian Mon¬ 
archy and the attainment of (Czechoslovak independence. 

The persecutions, sometimes revolting in their cruelty, to 
which (on account of their pro-Ally sympathies) the Czechs 
were subjected during the first two years of the war, had the 
effect of uniting all the different political parties into one single 
national block; and when the Austrian Parliament was at 
length convoked in May 1Q17 the Czech parties made a unani¬ 
mous declaration that it was their aim to work for the union of 
Czechs and Slovaks as one people in an independent state. 

As the war proceeded, further declarations of national and 
anti-Austrian sentiment were made, the mo.st notable being the 
“ Twelfth Night Manifesto,” issued at Prague on Jan. 6 1018, 
in which all the Czech deputies of the Austrian Reichsrat and 
of the Diets of Bohemia, Moravia and Sile.sia unanimously 
demanded full independence and representation at the future 
conference which should conclude peace in Europe. 

Meanwhile the Czechs, who were as Austrian subjects obliged 
to serve in the Austrian army, lo.st no opportunity of passing 
over to the Allies. Of 70,000 prisoners taken by Serbia early 
in the war 35,000 were Czechs. Of these 32,000 i>erisbed during 
tne Serbian retreat or died of fever or cholera. The remnant, 
3,000 in number, proceeded to France and there joined the 
Czechoslovak legions already fighting on the French front. Of 
a total of 600,000 Czech trooiis in the Austrian army over one- 
half .surrendered to the Allies. In Russia a Czechoslovak legion 
was formed at the outset of the war, and later this grew into a 
regular army which by iqi8 numbered 100,000 men. 

The activities of Prof. Masaryk in Russia, England .and .\mcrica, 
enthusiastically supiiorted by his compatriots living al>road, 
and especially by the Czechs and Slovaks who had emigrated to 
the United States, the self-sticrificing valour of the Czecho¬ 
slovak legions on the French, Italian and Russian fronts, and the 
work of the Czechoslovak Council with its headquarters at 
Paris, moved the Allies to acknowledge the last-named body as 
the dc Jdclo Provisional Government of the Czechoslovak .State. 
On July 13 IQ18 a Czechoslovak National Council, representing 
all parties, was formed at Prague as a complement to the National 
Council already existing at Paris. This was the first direct step 
taken at home toward.s the establishment of the new State. 

On Aug. 9 1918 the British Government issued the following 
declaration:— 

“ Since the beginning of the war the Czechoslovak nation ha."! 
resisted the common enemy by every means in its power. The 
Czei hoslovaks ha\’e constituten a considerable army, fighting on 
three dilTereiU battle-fields and attempting, in Russia and Siberia, to 
arrest the (ierin.Lnic invasion. In consideration of their efforts to 
achieve independence. Great Britain regards the ( zechoslovaks as .in 
Allied nation ami recognizes the unity of the thris; Czechoslovak 
armies as an Allied and belligerent army waging a regular warfare 
against Austria-Hungary and Germany. . . , ’ 

This declaration materially helped to seal the fate of Austria, 
and implicitly recognized Czechoslovak indepcntlcnce as an ac¬ 
complished fact. France an<l Italy, by accepting the assist¬ 
ance of Czecho.slovak legions on the French and Italian fronts, 
had already practically acknowledged Czechoslovakia’s claims 
(Briand, 1016). In the first week of Sept. igi8 the United 
States of America and Japan issued declarations practically 
endorsing the British declaration. On Oct. 14 iqi8 the Czecho¬ 
slovak National Council was con.stituted as a Provi.sional Govern¬ 
ment with all the attributes of sovereign and independent power. 
On Oct. 17 the Austrian Emperor Charles issued a manifesto 
offering the various nationalities of his empire a mea.sure of 
autonomy on the basis of an Austrian federation. The offer 
was too partial and came too late. Austria’s hour had struck. 
I'ka Czechs at home declined even di.scussion with the Vienna 
Government, and declared that the question of Czechoslovakia 
must be left to the Peace Conference. On the i8th the Provi¬ 
sional Government at Paris issued a declaration of independence, 
signed by Prof. Masaryk, Dr. BeneS and Gen. Stefanik. On Oct. 
27 the Austro-Hungarian Government recognized the rights of 
the Czechoslovaks, and cabled to President Wilson at Wash¬ 
ington a request for an armistice and peace negotiations. 
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Thus, on Oct. 28 igi8 the Czechs regained the independence 
wliich they had lost almost 300 years before, at the ill-fated 
battle of the White Mountain on Nov. 8 1620. The National 
Council at Prague issued a proclamation of independence and 
took over the reins of government. In spite of the presence of 
Austrian and Hungarian garrisons in Prague and other towns, 
there was no bloodshed. Every con.sideralion was shown to 
the Imperial troops and the Imperial civil authorities, who were 
allowed to vacate their posts without being subjected to force, 
and the universal rejoicings of a liberated people were happily 
marred by no scenes of violence. 

On Nov. 16 the first representative body of the Czecho¬ 
slovak people—the National Assembly as it was called—met 
at Prague. Its members, 236 in number, were .selected from all 
the different political parties in proportion to their strength as 
shown by the last parliamentary election previous to the war. 
The As.sembly proceeded to decide upon the form of government 
to be adopted. The unanimous decision of the As.sembly was 
in favour of a republic, and Prof. Masaryk, at that time still 
absimt abroad, was unanimously chosen as first president. A 
Cabinet was formed, with Dr. Kramaf, who during the war had 
been sentenced to death for treason and afterwards reprievedj 
as premier, and Dr. Benes as foreign minister. 

Two days after the declaration of the independence of the 
Czechoslovak .State, which had been .signed .also by the repre¬ 
sentatives of Slovakia, the Slovak National Council issued a 
“Declaration of the Slovak nation,” wherein it was solemnly 
set forth that the Slovaks in blood, in language and civilization 
form part of the Czechoslovak nation. A considerable time, how¬ 
ever, elapsed before the Slovaks were allowed without hindrance 
to unite fully with the Czechs. The Hungarians (Magyars) 
declined to surrender the territories inhabited by Slovaks, and 
it was necessary to call in the military help of the Czechs before 
the last Hungarian trooi)s, who had initiated a reign of terror 
in Slovakia, could be driven out of the land. 

In the extreme eastern corner of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
there is situated a little autonomous region of Russinia (or 
Sub-Carpathian Ru.ssia), which, together with Slovakia, was 
part and parcel of the Hungarian Kingdom till the Treaty of St. 
Germain permitted its incorporation with Czechoslovakia. The 
National Central Council of the Ruthenians, which met on 
May 8 1910 at Uzhorod, their capit.al, unanimou.sly adopted a 
resolution approving of incorporation with Czechoslovakia, on 
special terms of autonomy. Thus by the express will of their 
peoples, the various lands represented in the Czechoslovak Re¬ 
public, viz. Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia and Ru.ssinia, 
united to form one State with a single central Government 
having its seat at Prague, The tasks, almost infinite in number, 
confronting the new State were of great gravity. The country 
had been brought by the Austro-Hungarian war policy to the 
very brink of economic and financial ruin. A starved and deci- 
matixl population stood face to face with difficulties, not only 
on every frontier but indeed to some extent within the borders of 
the State itself. The spirit of courage and endurance which had 
enabled the Czechoslovaks to achieve their independence was 
now to inspire a further work of no mean significance—the con¬ 
solidation of a free, democratic and enlightened republic in the 
heart of Europe, the most westerly outpost of the great Slavonic 
world stretching from the banks of the Elbe and the Danube to 
the Pacific Ocean, and at the same time a nation bound by ties 
of gratitude and common interest to the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
races. “At home we feel sufficiently confident,” said Dr. Kra- 
mfif, the premier, at the first session of the National Assembly, “of 
being able to rely upon our own powers alone, and that with¬ 
out injustice to others. We shall count upon the devotion of 
all towards the State and we shall show that not only have we 
been able to achieve our liberty but that we know how to pre¬ 
serve it and to be really freiv-worthy of our great past, of our 
traditions and of our sufferings.” 

The National Assembly confirmed all the emergency meas¬ 
ures which had been passed by the National Council between 
Oct. 28 and the date of the first session of the Assembly, such for 
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instance, as enactments declaring the Austro-Hungarian code of 
laws (with some few express exceptions) as still in force and 
measures securing continuity in the executive and adminis¬ 
trative offices of State. There was thus no appreciable break in 
political, legal or local administration. The framing of a con¬ 
stitution for the new Stale was early proceeded with. On 
Feb. 20 1020, after a parliamentary committee had been at 
work on its provisions for almost a year, a constitution of the 
rejiublic was adopted by the National Assembly. 

Constitution. —The framers of the constitution were largely 
influenced by the American and French constitutions, and the 
American principle of the <livision and balance of the legisla¬ 
tive, executive and judiiial powers was followed. 

The actual terms of the constitution are introduced by a 
preamble, which runs:— 

" We, the Czechoslovak nation, desiring to consolidate the perfect 
unity of our peoi»le, to establish the reign of justice in the Rej)ublie, 
to assure the pe.ic.eful development of our native Czochoslovalc land, 
to contribute to the common welfare of all citizens of this State and 
to secure the blessings of freedom to coming generations, have in 
our National Assembly this 20th day of February 1020 adopted the 
following Constitution for the Czechoslovak Republic, and in so 
doing we declare th.U it will be our endeavour to see that this Con¬ 
stitution together with all the laws of our lantf lie carried tiut in the 
spirit of our history as well as in the spirit of those modern prin¬ 
ciples embodietl in the idea of Self-fletcrmination, for we desire to 
take our place in the Family of Nations as a member at once cultured, 
peace-loving, democratic and ])rogressive." 

Legislative authority is cxcriised by two popularly elected 
bodies, a Chamber of Deputies of 300 and a Senate of 150 mem¬ 
bers. Of the.se, the Chamber of Deputies, as the more fully rep¬ 
resentative of the popular will, possesses greater jiowers. being 
enabled in certain cases to carry through its legislation in face 
of the opposition of the Senate. The Senate was intended to 
play the part of an organ of supervision, so as to act as a pre¬ 
ventive of tito hasty or too loosely drawn-up legislation. It has in 
more than one instance already exerciseil its jiower as a check¬ 
ing and re.straining authority with good clTects—its amendments 
even on substtintial points having been several times accepted 
by the Lower Chamber. 

Suffrage is universal, both men and women who have attained 
the age of 21 years being able to vote in elections to the House 
of Deputies. To vote in elections to the Senate the voter must 
have reached the age of twenty-six. 

The president of the republic is elected in a joint session of 
the two Chambers. His period of office is fixed at seven years, 
and he may be reelected at the end of his first terra for a second 
period of .seven years. l''or a third term, however, he cannot be 
elected until after the expiration of seven years from the conclu¬ 
sion of his second term of office. This restriction docs not 
apply to the first president—I’residcnt Masaryk. 

The president of the republic is not answerable at law for 
bis official acts. He may be impeached in one case only—namely, 
for high treaiKm, on tlie motion of the Chamber of Deputies; 
and his only punishment, if found guilty, is the loss of his office 
and disability ever to hold it ag.ain. For each and all of his 
State acts one minister at least is responsible. 

Among other out.standing terms of the constitution arc the follow¬ 
ing:—'Phe C-zechoslovak State is declared to be a democratic republic 
with an elected president at its head. To make any alteration in its 
frontiers a constitutional law is reipiirerl—a law which, as opposed 
to an ordinary law, has to be p.assed by a three-fifths majority of 
Farliamcnt. Russinia (.Sub-Carpathian Russia) is granted the 
widest possible autonomy compatible with the integrity of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The Chamber of Deputies is elected for six 
years, the Senate for eight. Deputies mu.st be at least 20, setuitors 
4,1; years of age. They possess itnmunity, but may be handed over 
to the ordinary courts by resolution of the House to which they 
belong. Parliament must sit twice a year. Declarations of war and 
amendments to the constitution renuire a vote in their favour of 
three-fifths of all members of both Houses. Cabinet ministers may 
participate in the meetings of cither House and on the request of 
either House must attend its session. 

Finance and army bills must be introduced first in the Lower 
House, the Chamber of Deputies. A measure passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies t’ceomes law, in spite of its rejection by the Senate, if the 
Chamber ot Deputies by a vote of the majority of its entire mem¬ 
bership repasscs the measure. 


During the period when Parliament is not sitting, a permanent 
commission of 24 members (16 from the deputies and 8 from the 
senators) sits to enact urgent measures which have temporarily the 
force of law. They lose their validity unless confirmed within two 
months by the Parliament which subsequently meets. 

Cabinet ministers are appointed by the president; they need not 
be members of either House. 

In resiiect of civic rights no privileges of sex, birth or vocation are 
recognized. Titles may be conferred only when they refer to office 
or oeicupation The liberty of the pre.ss, the right of free expression 
of opinion by word, writing, printed matter, etc., lilierty of conscience 
and religious profession are guaranteed. All religious confessions 
are cxiual before the law. 

All citizens of the republic are fully equal before the law and enjoy 
equal civil and political rights whatever be their race, language or 
religion; the special provisions for the protection of national and 
other minorities have already been referred to. The constitutional 
charter thus represents an honest effort to set up a truly democratic. 
rc])Uiilir which shall fairly meet the demands of the varied races and 
religions within its borders. 

Administration and Justice. —The executive Government is 
placed in charge of 15 ministries concerticd with the following 
matters:—foreign affairs, interior, finance, commerce, labour, 
food supplies, railways, health, social welfare, justice, agri¬ 
culture, public instruction, national defence, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, and the unification of laws. The collective responsi¬ 
bility of this Cabinet ot ministers is expressly laid down in the 
charter of the constitution. The president of the republic 
enjoys such executive power as is expressly tissigned to him by 
the constitution, and he has his own office—the president's 
bureau presided over by a permanent official, to comluct such 
matters as fall within his com|>elence and to faeililale communi¬ 
cation with the rest of the executive. 

For purposes of political administration the republic hits been 
divided into administrative subdistricts, the heads of which arc 
appointed by tuid directly responsible to the central Govern¬ 
ment. Loral civil government is carried on by popularly elected 
parish, district, urban and muuidiial councils. 

The tribunals of the republic arc the Supreme Court of Justiec, 
which sits at lirno and is the court of final apiieal both in civil and 
criminal causes, two high courts sitting at Fragile and lirno respec¬ 
tively, .ts provincial courts and 410 disfrirt courts, all of which po.s- 
sess iurisiliction in both civil and ei'iminal causes. Couimereial 
cases are dealt with by the ordinary eoiirtS; except at Prague where 
a special eominerei.il court sits. Litigation in milling matters is eon- 
ducted before special benehes attached to the district courts in 
mining di.stricts. In large indii.strial centres there are al.so indii.striiil 
courts to deal with disputes between employers and workirco|ile. 
At Prague there .sits also an electoral court wliieli decides upon the 
validity of disputed elections or lorleilure of seals and other ques¬ 
tions relating to p.irliamentary' nr elected bodies. A cnn.stitiitional 
court derides whether laws promulgaterl by Parli.ament are in 
harmony with the charter of the constitution. 

Prei ioiis to 1018 tlie territories now comixrsing the Czechoslovak 
Republic were of course subieet to the Austrian or Hungarian code 
of laws respectively. On the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy the .Austrian code was adopted fur the lands of the 
Ilohemiaii crown and the Hungarian code for Slovakia. A special 
Ministry—that for *' the uiiirication of legislation and administrative 
organi/..itioii "—h.is been entrusted with the iinifiaitiou ot the laws 
for the whole reiniblit; and two coniiiiissiuiis of legal e.xperts under 
the control of the Ministry of Justice were in 1921 at work on a 
careful revision of the old codes, which when completed would be 
issued as a uniform code fur the entire republic. 

Foreign Policy. —“Our policy,” said Dr. Benes in 1021, “is 
a policy of peace: in domestic affairs our programme is the logi¬ 
cal sequel to our foreign policy, namely, social anti racial order 
and ju.stice, and unremitting effort on behalf of social and politi¬ 
cal democracy. The Great War must have taught us all that 
a calm and .sensible discussion of all our differences is possible.” 
The Czechoslovak Republic wtis first and foremost concerned, 
while avoiding all that may smack of chauvinism or imperialism, 
to maintain its integrity within the frontiers assigned to it “by 
the Peace Conference. To that end it inristed upon the strict 
observance of the Treaties of Versailles, of St. Germain and of 
Trianon. It favoured an Anglo-French entente or alliance, 
seeing therein a substantial guarantee for the due carrying-out 
of those pacts. An intimate collaboration with England and 
France was a conditio sine qua non for Czechoslovakia. The 
creation of the so-called “ Little Entente,” aiming at the preser- 
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vation oi the status quo in central Europe, was the primary out- 1 
come oi Ciechoalovah ioreign policy. Czechoslovakia, Yugo- ' 
slavia and Rumama became bound together in the Little Entente 
1 )y a treaty of alliance (Convention with Yugoslavia dated Aug. 
13 1920, with Rumania April 23 1921), positive in so far as it 
aimed at the establishment and maintenance of peace, security 
and normal economic conditions in central Europe, and defen¬ 
sive in so far as it was directed against all attempts at reaction 
menacing the existence of the new states. The efficacy of the 
Little Entente as a counter-reactionary alliance was mani¬ 
fested in April 1921, and again in October 1921, when its con¬ 
certed action helped to frustrate the two attempts of Charles of 
Habsburg-Lorraine to recapture the throne of Hungary. 

In respect of Austria Czechoslovakia was animated by the 
desire to assist in relieving the economic situation of the country, 
while opposed both to the incorporation of Austria with (Icrmany 
and to the foundation of a Danubian confederation. It was in 
favour of aiding Austria on abroad basis of financial and eco¬ 
nomic help, to be rendered generally to the states of central Eu¬ 
rope by international agreement. It was in favour of creating in 
central Europe a new political and economic system by which 
permanent peace would be secured—a definite understanding 
bet ween all the “ .Succession States ” of tlie formi-r Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in the matter of communications, [lOst, 
telegraphs, navigation, finance and banking, c.’cchange of goods 
and commercial treaties generally, opening up the way to a sys¬ 
tem of unfettered economics and freer trade—but at the same 
time jealously guarding tlu' economic and political sovereignty 
of the ('zechoslovak Republic. 

In respect of Hungary Czechoslovakia was at one with Yugo¬ 
slavia and Rumania in holding that a Ifabsburg restoration 
would be a casKs These countries adojited the view laid 

down by the Paris Conference on i-'ch. 2 1020, which declared 
that “ it is not within the intention nor can if be regarded as 
the duty of the principal Allied Powers to intervene in the 
internid tiffairs of Hungary or to dictate to the Hungarian peo|)le 
what form of (lovernment or of Constitution they shall adopt: 
nevertheless the Powers cannot allow the restoration of the 
Iliibsburg dynasty to be regarded as a question concerning the 
Hungarian nation alone. They declare therefore that a restora¬ 
tion of this nature would he in conflict with the verj' basis of th- 
petice set t lement and would be neither recognized nor tolerated.” 

On the other hand Czechoslovakia was desirous of renewing 
economic and political relations with Hungary, the more so as 
agricullund Hungary might be regarded as the complement of 
industrial Czecho.slovakia, supplying her with natural products 
and providing a market for Czecho.-.lovak manufactures. 

With Polainl the relations of the Czechoslovak Republic were 
for a considerable time seriously troubled by the question of 
Teschen, both countries laying claim to that territory. The 
Paris Conference in July 1920 decided for the partition of the 
disputed area; and the decision, though it signified no small 
sacrifice for the Czechoslovaks and caused deep disappointment 
throughout the country, was accepted loyally in the hope that 
by this sacrifice the friendship of the Poles would be secured. 
In the words of Dr. Beues, ” the Czechoslovak Government 
regards the conflict with the Poles as definitively ended and is 
desirous of systematically pursuing a [Xilicy of rapprochement.” 
It was in this sense that the whole policy of Czechoslovakia 
towards Poland was directed, and the Czechoslovaks were hope¬ 
ful that I’oland would ultimately join with the Little Entente. 

Towards Russia the policy of Czechoslovakia was logically 
consistent. It had always been opposed to intervention in 
Russia, and insisted upon Russia desisting from any act that 
might be construed as intermeddling in the affairs of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, in particular the pursuit of Bolshevist propaganda on 
Czechoslovak territory. The Czechs were animated with intense 
sympathy for the real Russian people, and looked forward to 
the day when they will be able to cooperate as kinsmen in the 
reconstruction of a peaceful and well-ordered Russia. 

In pursuance of its practical policy of rapprochement and 
economic coBperation in the reconstruction of central Europe 
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in particular and of Europe in general, Czechoslovakia con¬ 
cluded a series oi commercial treaties with her various neigh¬ 
bours and with the Allied Powers. 

rolUical Parties .—Not only was there in 1918-21 a sharp 
contrast in policy between the Czechoslovaks and the minority 
races living within the republic—the Germans and the Magyars 
—but each nationality was .split up into a multiplicity of factions. 
The Czechoslovaks had 190 representatives in the House of 
Deputies and 103 in the Senate, and this total of 302 members 
was divided among no less than nine parties. The Germans 
and the Magyars were also proportionately split up. The 
stronge.st party in the republic was that of the Czechoslovak 
Social Democrats, which up to Sept. 1920 was represented by 
74 deputies and 41 senators. The left wing of the party,—22 
deputies and $ .senators—after a somewhat violent quarrel, 
then broke away and formed an independent organization 
owing allegiance to the Third (Moscow) International. This 
(iommunist party established its own organ, the Rudi Prdvo ” 
(The Red Right.s), in opposition to the “Prim Lidu" (The 
Rights of the People), the organ of the Social Democratic party. 
The Social Democrats were well organized among the industrial 
workers and agricultural labourers. They pursued a Marxist 
programme aiming at the .socialization of the State, the means 
of production and consumption: they were opposed to a dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, and were for evolutionary as opposed 
to revolutionary metliod.s. They supported the peace policy of 
the Czechoslovak Government in foreign affairs, and were 
■Strongly oppos?d to intervention in Russia. They were also in 
favour of a closer cooperation with the German democratic 
clement in the State. 

The Communists aimed at a diet atorship of the proletariat, the 
creation of workmen's and military councils and a dose hand- 
in-hand coo|>cnition with Soviet Russia. 

The Popular party, composial of Catholics and recruited 
largely from Slovakia and the country districts of Moravia, 
was represented by 33 deputies and 18 senators. Its organiza¬ 
tion was chiefly in tlie hands of the priests. It championed the 
rights of private ownership against Socialism, and combated 
the anti-Rome movement which was taking place throughout 
the republic. In foreign affairs it supported the Government. 

The Agrarian party numbered 42 members, and published an 
important daily, the “Venkov ” (Country). It was drawn from 
the peasant and small-farmer class, was in favour of land reform, 
jirivate property rights and increased production all round. It 
was opposed to Socialism. 

The National Socialists numbered thirty-four. They pursued 
a national as oppo.sed to an international social policy, being 
thus opponents of the Social Democrats and in particular antago¬ 
nistic to Communism. They wem ot)tx>sed to the Soviets, but 
while favouring a constitutional Russia were against any inter¬ 
vention in that country. 

The National Democrats (Liberals), whose organ was the 
“ Narodni Lisly.” numbered twenty-nine. They were led by 
Dr. Rraraaf, and, being mostly recruited from the educated, 
professional and official classes, were more influential than the 
numbers suggest. They were strongly represented in Prague 
and other cities. They were, of course, opposed to Marxism 
and Communism. In domestic politics they were strongly 
Nationalist and suspicious of the Germans. They were the 
champions of State authority, order and public morals. 

Of the German parties the strongest was again the Social 
Democratic party, originally numbering 31 deputies and 16 sena¬ 
tors, but having subsequently lost three deputies who formed a 
German Communist party acting more or less in concert with 
the Czechoslovak Communists. 

In 1921 the total number of Socialists of every complexion in 
the House of Deputies was 141, as opposed to 137 Bourgeois 
members (Czechoslovaks 199, Germans 72, Magyars 7). In the 
Senate the Socialists numbered 68, as against 75 Bourgeois 
members (Czechoslovaks 103, Germans 37, Magyars 3). 

The composition of the Chambers sufficiently explained the 
fact that up to Sept. 1921 the Government of the republic had 
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remained in the bands of a Coalition Cabinet, or (as at the 
latter date) of a Cabinet comiX)sed of permanent oflicials sup¬ 
ported by a condition of parties. 

Social Lrpslatiofi .—The democratic Rcntimenl of tbc Czechoslovak 
nation, ana its maturity in social matters, resulted in the adoption 
of a social policy which, while proceeding without undue haste, was 
characterized by a comparatively rapid course of reform. Social 
Icjjislation first look the form of accident and sickness insurance. In 
respw’t of the former an increase of 30% in the payments to the 
insured as compared with July i i<)r7 was made, while at the same 
time better terms were piven in the insurance of miners and of rail- 
wayinen; insurance against 6 i<'kness was completed by oxictiding it 
to agricultural and domestic worhers as well as to the iainilics of the 
insured. In addition to this, in the course of fixing the premiums to 
be paid, the amount of State support was several timos increased. 
Sickness insurance was made to include maternity insurance. Old- 
age and invalidity pensions were not universal; they were made 
to apply, outside (:i\ il servants, to clerks and private oflicials only. 

Pensions wi're also secured to the widows and orphans of the 
assured. A univ<?rsa! .scheme of old-age and invalidity insurance 
was before Parliament in 1921. Pensions for war invalids had been 
granted by sjx.'cial enactments. Insurance against unemplovincnt 
was originally introduced as an emergency measure, but the economic 
conditions following the war necessitated the maintenance and 
extension of this form of insurance, which for normal times h.as been 
given legal sanction according to the Ghent system, by .State con¬ 
tributions to the jMyments made by the trade unions. 

The most notable accomplishment of the yourigrcpublicitithe field 
of social-political reform has been the enactment of Dec. 19 191ft 
establishing an ft-hour day for industrial and agricultural workers 
(with some specific exceptions). Prohibitions in respect of night 
work, the work of women (especially mothi'rs) and young persons 
have been dealt with in the sense of the resolutions adopted at 
iutcniational conferences. 

Wages have also been the subiect of legislation: special com¬ 
missions have been empowered to regulate the wages in the so-called 
“ home ” industries (sweating), and an arbitration board has been 
appointed to fix the salaries of clerks in tlie metal industry, thus 
minimizing the danger of conflicts in resj)ect of wages having to be 
settled by means of strikes. 

Hy a far*rcaching policy an attempt has been made towards 
solving the housing proI»lem. A special enactment protects tenants 
against arlntrary treatment at the hands of landlords in respect of 
notice to quit and raising of rents. Numerous enactineuls have also 
been passed for the encouragenient of building operations. The 
State grants generous support to local authorities and to cooperative 
societies. The-se grants amounted in lyiy and 1920 to more* than 
625,000,000 crowns. 

A vast measure of freedom, compared with their jxisition under the 
Austrian regime, has been granted to women both ix^litic.illy and 
socially, f^olitically women are now the o(|uals of men, and there is 
nothing legally to prevent a woman occupying any yiosition in the 
various professions or in the admiuLstration of the State. In the two 
Houses of Parliament they were repre.seiUed in 1921 by 16 members. 

Nationalization of the coal-mines and the great industrial con¬ 
cerns was one of the main items on the programme of the Socialist 
parties. In practice moderate discussion was srill proceeding in 1921 
with the view of giving a more democratic character to factories and 
other undertakings and assuring a closer eexiperation of llic workers 
in the management. Tn regard to the mines specialists were in 
conference as to the part to he taken by the Slate and by public 
bodies in ownership and management. A first step towards democ¬ 
ratizing industrial undertakings was taken i)y an eiiacliuent touch¬ 
ing milling councils. Uy this enactment it is made possible, where 
more than 20 w’orkers are employed, for an elected council to 
codperate in securing the welfare of the workers, to see to the due 
exe<'ulion of contracts and agreements, to .settle disputes, and to take 
part in the management of pliilanlhropic institutions. 

Another enactment assures to miners a 10'!o share of the net 
profits, this sum to be employed for e<liicntive, philanthropic, or 
other purposes of utility for the benefit of the miners. 

On the principle of the mining councils, factory or industrial 
councils were projected for all industrial iindiTtakings. 

The idea underlying these councils was to create, as it were, a 
certain constitution for factories by which the workman who had 
hitherto been a mere maclune should become a creative factor, 
closely identified with the organization of the undertaking, conscious 
of responsibility, and thus making of democraev the same reality 
in economic life as it had already ]>ecomc in political life. 

Land Reform .—Long before the political revolution of 1918 the 
Czechoslovaks had been convinced of the nece.ssity for a far-reaching 
measure of land reform, both from a social and economic point 
of view as well as from national considerations. Vast entailed 
estates were the property of a small group of landlords (in Bohemia 
37 * 7 %. In Moravia 34*4 "0, in Silesia 39*9 of all land belonged to 
owners representing 0‘i' m, of the population), while great masses of 
the people did not own a single acre of their native land. The great 
majority of the landlords were nobles of foreign urigiii who acquired 


their estates at the hands of the Habsburg conqueror from 1621 
onw'ards, when, after the battle of the White Mountain, the lands 
of the Czech nobles and yeomen were confiscated, the owners being 
executed or, as adherents of the Moravian Brotherhood and other 
Protestant churches, preferring to pass into exile rather than sur¬ 
render their faith. The demand for the nationalization of the great 
landed estates was thus not onlv supported as a social and eco¬ 
nomic necessity in order to provide the landless population, notably 
the legionaries, with land, but was, deep in the minds of the people, 
regardttias a legal rectification of the wrongs suffered tlirough the 
confiscations which followed the defeat of the White Mountain. 

The .Act by which the great estates were sequestered was unani- 
mou.sly passed by the National .Assembly on April 16 1919. It gives 
the State the right to “ take " (seize) and distribute estates in so far 
as they exceed 150 hectares (370 ac.) of arable land or 250 hectares 
(617 ac.) of land of any kind. Estates belonging to the house of 
Ilabsbiirg-I^orraine, proj)erty illegally acquired, as well as the 
properly of persons wdio during the war were guilty of gross offences 
ag.iinst the (Czechoslovak nation arc taken for a compensation paid 
to the Reparation Commission at Vienna. In all other cases the State 
gives to the owner a proportionate compeusatiou based on the 
average prices in the years 1913-7. Eor the purchase and distribu¬ 
tion of tne land a " State /.and OJfice ” has been set up. .A share in 
the distribution may lie claimed on the one hand by private persons 
to the amount of 15 hectares (37 ac.) —the amount suitable for 
cultivation by one family; on the other hand by agricultural, 
housing and cooperative societies. The lands taken over hy the 
Slate may, of course, lie used for other purposes of public utility and 
remain the property of the State. Even persons without means may 
obtain land, an enactment enabling them to pnrcha.se on credit to 
the extent of uiiic-tenths of the value of the land acquired. Special 
proti'ction is given to small hohlcrs. 1 ‘his Laud Act was to be carried 
out in a scries of successive periods, during the first of which only 
estates over 5,000 hectares (12,350 ac.) would be affected. 

The Army. —The military forces of the republic were organized, 
immediately on the attainment of independence, on a democratic 
basis. The army was formed of the legionaries who had fought in 
Russia, France and lt*ily on the side of the Allies, and of those 
Czechoslovak troops who, on the collapse o( Austria-Hungary, 
streamed bark from the various fronts. Recruits now serve for two 
yojirs, ami the strength of the army is fixed at I5o,f)0o. 'Phis force, 
w'hich is in cssencea militia, designed to be something different from 
a mere fighting machine. During their term of service the men are 
given not only military training but also educational advantages, ns 
well as the opporlunily of learning .some handicraft. Well-organized 
continuation .schcxils ami systematic courses ol lectures aim at pro¬ 
viding the young soldier with a complete adult education. The 
Sokol societies, in collalioration with the army jivinnaslic clubs and 
with the Y.M.('.A., devote lhemsc!vc.s systematically to the physical 
and moral welfare of the troops. 

Education. Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia the standard of 
education—elementary higher and technical—is excellent, and there 
are practically no illiterates—a state of affairs attributable to the 
interest which the Gzech nation (imbued with the traditions of 
Comcnius) had ever taken in education. In Slovakia the situation i.s 
different. 'Phe .Slovaks under the Hungarian regime were kept in a 
backward state—;thcy did not possess a single Slovak school—while 
.still worse condition.s prevailed in Russinia, some 75% of the 
population being unable to read or write. 'Phe Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment, between 1918 and J921, set up some 2.tKK) additional ele 
menlary and .some 40 higher schooLs in Slovakia and Russinia 
(including 80 new Ciennan scluxds), so that a vast improvement in 
the educational status of those countries is only a matter of time. 

In the entire republic there are four universities, three Czech and 
Slovak—the Charles University of Prague, the Masaryk University 
of Brno ancl the Comenius University of Bratislava—and one 
German (at Prague). I'he Masaryk and Comenius Universities are 
new foundations since lyiB. There are four polytechnics enjoying 
university rank at Prague and Brno, two of them being Czech and 
two German. At Pfibram in Bohemia there i.s a high school of mines, 
while two other high schools have been founded at Brno, one lor 
veterinary science and the oLlier for agriculture. 

A high standard of physical training is set by the popular gym¬ 
nastic organizations, known as “ Sokols.” In addition to the original 
Sokol 5 >oriety (founded in r8f>2) there are the special organizations 
of the Labour (Socialist) and the Catholic Gymnastic Unions 
(under S{)kol influence). The great .Sokol union has a membership 
of over 3<x>,(X)0 in all, and the programme includes not only phy.sical 
but also moral and disciplinary training, aiming at the production of 
citizens of character and patriotism. The Sokol organization and 
the J^kol spirit w’crc one of the mainsprings of the movement reafllt- 
ing, in the years 1914 to 1918, in the formation of the Czechoslovak 
legions on the various European battle-fronts. The “ Scout ” move¬ 
ment, too, both for boys and girls, has since 1918 developed^ with 
much .success, especially in collaboration with the other original 
Czech gymnastic and sport corporations. 

Religion. —The religious history of the lands which now compose 
the Czechoslovak Republic has a special interest for the English- 
speaking world owing to the fact that the work of John Hus, the 
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great Czech reformer (136^1415) was largely a result of the influ¬ 
ence of Wydif. At the beginning of the 17th century some 00% of 
the Bohemians were Protestant, but the loss of independence and 
the effects of religious persecution (the Counter-Reformation) under 
the aegis of the Habsburg dynasty, caused the position to be re¬ 
versed, and up to 1918 almost 90% of the Czechoslovak population 
was entered in the oflicial statistics as belonging to tne Roman 
Catholic Church. This adherence was, and still is, often only nom¬ 
inal, for the statistics take no note of the great mass of indifferentism 
and liberalism which prevails in the ranks of the Church. Two other 
tendencies were also manifest during the last few deca<les before the 
war: a movement among the intellectual classes, and to some extent 
among workers also, towards a non-ccclesiastical religious life; and 
an “ Away trom Rome ” movement which in one asiiect helped to 
recruit the ranks of KrecThought and on the other hand resulted in a 
growth of the Protestant churches. Between 1918 and 1021 about 
i,fX)o,ooo persons left the Roman Church, the most conspicuous 
secession being that which resulted in the formation of a national 
“ Czechoslovak Church." A considerable section of the priesthood 
demanded some dogmatical reforms, including the aliolifion of 
celibacy, the introduction of the vernacular into the Church services, 
and a more democratic administration of Church afTairs. On the 
Holy See declining to meet these demands the ‘‘Czechoslovak 
Church " was founded in Jan. 1920. It has a memberahip of some 
5(K),ooo, and possesses 120 churches. Further large secessions took 
I)lace in favour of the Free Thought movement. 'Phe Protestants 
number about one million, the largest body being the Evangelical 
( hurch in Slovakia with a membership of over 400,000. In Bohemia 
the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren represents a spiritual 
and historical continuity with the old Hussites. It was constituted 
in 1918 by the fusion of two existing Protestant bodies, the Reformed 
((^aivinist) Church and the Evangelical (Lutheran) Church. Other 
Protestant denominations (Presbyterian, Congregational, Bajjlisi) 
are in smaller numbers. The (ireek ( hurch in Slovakia and Suh- 
( arpathian Russia has a membership of over 500,000, while the 
Jews number alK>ut 350, <kx). 

Economics and Finance. —The economic and financial posi¬ 
tion of ('zechoslovukiii showed signs in 1921 of .steady recovery 
from the chaos which succcoded the close of the war. Rich in 
natural resources and peopled by an intelligent, experienced and 
frugal population, the country had every reason to look forward 
to a prosperous industrial development in the future. Without 
Slovakia the republic w'ould be mainly an industrial Stale: wdth 
it there is a slight prejwnderance in favour of agriculture, 41*5% 
of the entire population being occupied on or in connexion with 
the land and 38';'o in industry and commerce. 

In special branches of industry Czechoslovakia is prominent 
among Kurupenn coiintric.s, us for instance in the production of 
sugar and glass. In the iiianufaciuro of alcoholic liquors it occupies 
third i)lace among European countries. It is less favourably placed 
in respect of the iron and textile industries, having to rely to a large 
extent upon the import of raw mat<*rials from abroad, i'hc coal¬ 
mines of the country are capable of prfKluciiig some 15 million tons 
of black coal and 24 millions of brown coal (lignite). The yield of 
iron ore is almost one million tons annually, while gold, silver, tin, 
pnphite and salt are ahso mined. Iron and steel foundries exist at 
Kladno near Prague, as well as in Moravia and in Slovakia. 'I'hcir 
blast furnaces produce 1,700,000 tons of pig-iron annually. The 
output of steel amounts to 298,000 tons, iron in bars 400,000 tons, 
iron girders 130,000 tons and sheet-iron 34,000 tons. Czechoslovakia 
manufaetures and exports agricultural machinery, plant for .sugar 
rehneries and distilleries, luconiolives, railway carriages and trurk.s 
and other rolling'Stock, motor-cars, tractors. Aeroplanes are made 
at Prague and I’lzeii (Pilsen). In its output of graphite Czccho- 
8lo^•nkia takes second place among European countries, l»reat 
Britain being the first. Naphtha wells are working with favourable 
results at CH>cly in .Slovakia, and researches in progress at other 
points (Russinia) promise rc.sult.s tlial would iimke Czechoslovakia 
inilependcnt of foreign bourees in respect of petroleum, even if no 
surplus were produced for export. Potters' clay, kaolin and felspar, 
which have largely facilitated the development of the flourishing 
porcelain industry, are found in various parts of the country, which 
IS also fortunate in pofwessing sand suitable for u.sc in the manufac¬ 
ture of the glass for which Bohemia has long been famous. 

'I'he economic importance of t‘/.echoslo\'akia is strikingly shown 
by a comparison with the rest of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Previous to the w ar the present Czechoslovak territories 
were resjx>n9ible for 92 of the sugar produced by Austria-Ilungarjj, 
for 46% of the spirits, beer 57 malt 8? '.-k, footlstulfs 50‘/k, chemi¬ 
cals 75%, metals 60 "I,, porcelain 100";,, glass 90‘’o, cotton goods 
7 .S%» w(X)non goods 80%, jute 90%, leather 70%, gloves 90%, 
boots 75%, paper bo%. The w'ar, of courae, cut off the supply of 
raw materials for the textile trade, which in 1921 was still suffering 
from shortage, particularly of raw cotton. 

C'zechoslovakia is the only European State which can export sugar: 
it is the second largest bcct-sugar producer in the world, having 


some 500,000 ac. of beet under cultivation. In 1920-1 some 715,000 
tons of sugar were produced, 189 factories and refineries being 
engaged in the industry, and 300,000 tons were available for export. 

Of beer 13 million hectolitres are brewed annually, of which one 
million arc exported. Exceptionally fine hops are grown in the 
Zatcc (Saaz) district of Bohemia, and of these no less than 40% are 
exported. The republic has 676 breweries and 140 malt-houses. 

With an area of over 10 million ac. of forest it is only natural that 
Czechoslovakia exports not merely large quantities of timber hut 
also furniture, benl-wood furniture, toys, musical instruments, etc. 
Of the bent-wood furniture 90 % is exported and finds a ready market 
in England and America. Paper is also produced to the extent of 
some 250,000 tons annuallj^. Of porcelain 30,000 tons is produced 
annually in 68 factories, Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad) being the chief 
centre of the pottery industry. 

Glass manufacture in Bohemia dates from the 15th century. 
Bohemian glass enjoys a world-wide reputation, which is well de¬ 
served: the crystal ware of Bor (Ilaida), llic imitation jewelry and 
stones of Jablonec (Gablonz), the paste and semi-precious stones of 
Turnov, are exported to every part of the globe. Over 60,000 work¬ 
people are employed in the glass industry. 

Leather is among the more important manufactures of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Boot factories employ 40,(xx) workmen, glove manufac¬ 
tories the same number. Some three-fourths of the entire output in 
!)oth these wares are exported, largely to England and to Germany. 

Czechoslovakia, as already indicated, is not only an industrial 
State: it possesses at the same time a highly developed agriculture 
in which over 40% of the entire populalioii is engaged, that is to 
say, some 5,700,fX)i) persons are worlcers in some way or other con¬ 
nected w'ith the land, ('limnte and soil arc favourable: beet-root is 
grown up to an altitude of i.Kxi ft. and corn to 1,300 ft. above sea- 
level. Only 4% of all arable land in the country is unproductive 
(in Great Britain 15 ‘’„). The chief agricultural products arc potatoes 
and vegetables, beet root and hops, wheal, rVe, barley and oats. 
'Lhc agriculture of the repu!)lic supplies the material for several 
Important industries, including the production of sugar, beer and 
spirits, staah (120 lactones), syrup, glucose, chicory, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes from r^e and barley, jams. Alcohol and spirits arc distilled 
in 1,100 distilleries employing i8,ixx; workmen and producing 
annually some 38o.O(X> hectolitres (1919-20; 1,151,000 hectolitres 
before the war). Excellent wines an* also made, tho.se of Melnik in 
Bohemia and the Slovakian wines being the best known. 

Agriculture is encouraged by a suitable system of education. 
Since it came into being the republic had by 1921 founded 13 new 
agricultuMl schools, and in all there were 180 agricultural and 
forestry schools (higher and elementary), including the so-called 
" winter schools," while more than 50 periodicals appeared regularly 
for the technical instruction of those engaged in agriculture. The 
agricultural interests were also represented directly in the Parlia¬ 
ment by a strong .\grarian party. 

The foreign trade of Czernoslovakia was in 1921 growing steadily 
in volume. Previous to the war the country’s prcKluct.s were, of 
course, classed as Austrian goods: now the description of " Made in 
rzechoslovakia ” was beginning to make its way in the markets of 
the world. Jn 1919 the republic exported merchandise to the extent 
of 566 million tons and imported 183 millions. In 1920 these figures 
rose to (>90 and 2(X) million tons respectively. In 1919 Czechoslovak 
ex}>orts to (ircat Britain (exclusive of colonies) amounted to a value 
of 238 million crowns, imports to 328 millions. Sugar, malt, hops, 
beer, mineral w'aters. glass, porcelain, leather, gloves, furniture and 
toys are the principal articles of export to Great Britain. 

While suffering from the symptoms affectir^ central Europe 
generally, the republic was distinctly better off as regards its fi 
nancial situation than any of its neighbours. The budgets of 1919 and 
1920 disclosed deficits of 5 billion and 3 billion kronen resj)ectively, 
but in that for 1921 the revenue .slightly exceeded the ex|)euditure. 
Czechoslovakia was thus the only country in central Europe with 
a wTlI-lxilanred budget. The national debt amounted to .some 40 
billion crowns, against w'hich the state itself possessed assets in the 
sliape of forests, coal minus, the former domains of the Habsburgs, 
mineral, naphtha, radium and other sources of natural wealth, besides 
the State-owned railways. 

Communications .—As a wholly inland nation, Czechoslovakia has 
to rely in the matter of transport upon its railways and its w'atcr- 
ways, notably the Elbe, which connects the rej)ublic with Hamburg 
and the North Sea, and the Danube, which unites it with tht? east of 
Europe and the Balkans. Under the peace treaties (.'zorhoslovakia 
arnuired her own dorks and warehouses in the harl)our of Hamburg. 
Before the war the C'zcchoslovak traffic on the Elbe totalled some 4 
million tons annually. On the Danube the amount was 2 million.s, 
but this total bills fair, under normal conditions, to be easily passed, 
inasmuch as the work of developing the port of Brati.slava, tne con¬ 
struction of docks, warehouses and shipbuilding yards, was already 
proceeding energetically. It was also proposed to link up the Elbe 
and the Danube by a canal which would enable direct transport to 
be effected from North and Baltic Seas to the Black Sea. A further 
scheme in contemnlation was that of a Danubc^Oder canal. 

The total Icngtn of railway track in Czechoslovakia was in 1921 
a little over 8,000 m., which represents 1 m. of railway for every 8J 
sq, m. of area. In the course of a few years this mileage was to be 
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largely increased, Parliament having voted some 6,500 million crowne 
for further construction and iniprovcnients. Some 4,700 iii. of track 
arc Siatc-own(Kl; the* rest arc in the hands of private companies, but 
were gradually to be taken over by the State, 

Czechoslovakia has 5,000 ]X3St-offices, some 10,000 m. of tele¬ 
graphs, and close upon 8,c^ m. of telephone cninniunicalion. Aerial 
posts are established with Paris, Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna and 
Budapest, in addition to which there exist also cross-country serv¬ 
ices. The republic possesses seven radio-telegraph stations. 

Literature^ Art and Music .—The Czechs have posKesstul a notable 
literature from the 13th century onwards. It has sharctl the vicis¬ 
situdes of the nation itself and like it been in danger of oxtcrnii- 
nation at the hands of fanatic foes. The names ol Hus, Chelcicky 
and ComeniuB (Komensky) arc c<)nnect<*d with the pre-Renaissanec 
religious periods. The revival of the O.cchs after a hundred years of 
torpor, due to the loss of their indepemlence in 1620 and subsequent 
oppression at the hands of the Hab.^burgs and the dominant Ger¬ 
mans, gave birth, from 1780 onwards, to a literary activity which 
still continues to yield rich fruit. From the modest and simple art of 
the patriotic poets and novelists of the first half of the 19th (X'ntui-y, 
whose work nevertlu'less was an influential factor in the awakening 
of a national sentiment among the common peojjle, Czech literature, 
after a period characterized i)y the romanticism of Macha and the 
critical realism of Havlicek, arrived at a school which, while it took 
its inspiration from the sources of the national spirit, did not shut 
itself out from foreign influences. Vrchlicky, a muster of verse and 
u perfect cosmopolitan, and uech, who took the material for Ins 
epics from Czech history, arc the outstanding names of this epoch. 
Among their contemporaries were Ileyduk and Sladok, two p<iets 
both belonging in form and in matter to the notional M'iux)!. Sladck 
Was, with his excellent translations, one of the first to m.ike Czech 
readers acquainted with the riches of English literature (csi)ecially 
sShako.spcare). Eminent among the novelists of this generation were 
Nemcova, a gixxl observer of social conditions who rcpnxluced in 
her works the charm of Bohemian peasant life; her kinswoman 
Svcila, Arbes and Zeyer. Neruda, a pool of bitter irony but of 
profound faith in ancl affection towards his nation, was also the 
author of novels, notable for their original rcalisnij and numerous 
helletristic works of a high order. He nurks the period of transition 
to the younger generation of writers, in the forefront of whom stands 
the poet and novelist Harhar, who revolutionized the conception of 
Czech patriotism and is famous for his historical glo.sses. Jirasek, the 
author of a vast scries of novids and short .stories, drawing their 
nialcrial from Bohemian histoo', unites the past with tlte pre.sent 
generation. By the healthy spirit of patriotism breathe<l hi all his 
works Jirtksek contributed not a little to maintaining among the 
masses of the people a national consciousness and faith in a l)etter 
national future. The youngest literary generation in Czecho¬ 
slovakia was represented in lyjr in particular by three leading poets: 
Soya, a writer of flelicatc Ivrics; Uezrue, who sings of social and 
national oppression, and Brezina, a profound visionary and pan¬ 
theistic my.stic. Among prose writers the leading contemporary 
names are Svo 1 kk 1 ov 4 , Capek, a robust realist, and Sramck, who has 
also nict with succe.ss as a dramatist. In Slovakia the foremost 
name i.s that of the poet Ilviczdoslav. 

The Czechs were famous as musicians as far back as the 15th 
century. The history of modern Czech music commences with the 
creator of Czech tipera, Frederick bmet.inu. The compositions of 
Dvorak have bwome classics. Anamg contemporary eomix>scrs in 
1921 the foremost were Foerster, Novak, Ostred, and Suk; and as 
executants Sevefk, Kubelfk and Orulricck. 

Elixinent testimony is given by the beautiful churches and pal¬ 
aces of 1 Vague—larply Gothic and barotjue in style— to tlic arclii- 
tcctural genius of the nation. The graceful cathedral of St. Vitus, 
ri.sing aliove the castle (Ilrad) on the heights of the Hradcany 
(iVague), is a magnificent specimen of Gothic. 'Vhe bcjiutiful church 
of St. Barbara at KutnA llora, the royal castle of Karluv Tyn, the 
FowderTower, the church of St. Nkholas, the King Charles bridge 
at Prague, are among the many objects of universal admiration which 
are to he found in Bohemia. 

Of modern sculptors the works of Myslbek and Sucharda are 
prominent in the public monuments at Prague. The latter, as well as 
others of the younger school of Czech .sculptors, such as IHlek, Kafka 
and Muratka, .studied under Rodin at Paris. 

Modern painting among the Czechs begins with Josef Manes 
(1826-71) and Czermak (1S31-78), and Ales. Brozfk xs known for 
his historical canvases, among them “ John Hus b(?fore the Council 
of Constance,” while others worth motion are the marine pciinfer 
Knnepfer, the landscape painters Slavlrck and Hmlerek, and JVeislcr 
and Svabinsky as painters c>f portrait.*; and allegorical subjects. 
Mucha has won a name abroad for decorative work and historical 
canvases. In Slovakia, Joza Uprka and his school have devoted 
themselves to interpreting peasant life. 

Science and Philosophy .—In the cour.sc of the new intellectual life, 
by which after three hundred years of subjection the Czech nation 
again entered the ranks of the living peoples of Europe, scientific 
effort early resumed its due i)lace. 

At the very threshold of the Czech renaissance men of science 
were [^|ncing (he first pioneers of national thought, as for example 
the philologist, and in the ensuing generation PurkynS 


(Purkinje) the physiologist, and Palack^ the greatest of Czech his¬ 
torians. Seientilic eftort received an impetus from the establishment 
of an independent Czech university at Prague in i88i, and from that 
time there is hardly a branch of seienec in which workers of prof(<und 
and creative talent did not arise (in physics Zengcr, in biology 
Vcjdovsky), while a whole scries of eminent names as well in the 
technical and mathematical as in the historical and philological 
(c.g. Zubaty) seiences might be mentioned. 

Philosophy was early eultivatcd in Bohemia. At first the influence 
of German thought, German enlightenment and idealism was 
apparent, particularly in Kollir (a Slovak); the influence of Kant was 
seen in I’aiaeky, that of liege! and post-Kantian speculation in Aug. 
Smetana, while the philosophy of Herbart had a deep influence on 
educationists like Lindner, Durtlik and Hostinsky. To the more 
recent tendencies of contemporary philosophical thought the way 
was opened up hy Thomas G. Masaryk, wno, as a counterpoise to 
German speculation and the intellcctiialism of Herbart, emphasized 
the critical study of Knglish philosophy, notably Hume, Spencer 
and Mill, and the French Comte; at the same time he fully appre¬ 
ciated the value of Kant in epistemology. Masar>'k’b work. Spirit 
oj Russia, is a close analysis of the Russian philosophy of history, and 
of the Russian religious, moral ancl political tliought. Enriched l)y 
new ethical and religious elements, Czech philosophy manifests itself 
in Masaryk’s works as a new realism or hiimunisni. A whole series 
of philosophic thinkers—Drtina, Koiistka, Rfidl and Bcncs—followed 
in Masaryk's footslciis. 

Biiiliograimiy.—VV. F. Bailley, The Slavs of the War Zone (1916); 
E. Bones, bohemia's Case for Indehendeni e (1916, with an introduc¬ 
tion by il. Wickham-Stced); Detruisez I'Autrichr-Horigrie 
Hc‘stc.aiix, liihlin^rnphie Tchiqur (1920); Alex Broz, The First Year 
oj the Czeehoslovak Republic (1920), The Rise of the Czechoslovak 
Republic Cisaf, I’okorny, Solver, The Czechoslovak Republic 

(1921): 'r. Capek, bohemia under Ilabsburg Misrule (1915); The 
Bohemian Biography (1018); l)edcc”ck. La Tchic.oslovaquie et les 
Tchecoslmaques (icjig) t^Loiiis Eisenmann, La Tcht'Coilovaquie, une 
carte hors lexlc (1921); Etienne Foiirnol, J)e la Succession d'Autriche 
(1918); lloetzl and Joachim, The Conslilulton of the Czeehoslovak 
Republic CIC120); 1 .). Jiirkovic, Slmvakische Volksarheiten (1915): 
T. G, Masaryk, The New F.uropc (ic;i8). The Problem of Small 
Nations in the European Crisis (Council for the Study of Inter¬ 
national Relations I9if>); B. Malfjka and Z. Wirth, L'Arl tcheque 
conlemporaine (1920); W. S. Monroe, Bohemia and the Czechs (1910); 
■VI. Nosek, Independent Bohemia (1918): C. I’ergler, 'J he Czecho¬ 
slovak Stale (1919); C. Rivet, Les ’J'chi’coslovaques (4th ed., 1921); 
I’. Selver, Anthology of Modern Bohemian Poetry (ic;i2): K. W. 
Seton-Watson, German Slav and Magyar (lylti), The Czerhnslorak 
RepuHic (1921): E. Stern, J,a legislation ouvrihe Ichkoslavagtte 
(1921); J. E. S. Vojan, Modern Musical History of Bohemia (1917); 
Weiss, La Repnblique Tchecoslovaque (1919). (T. G. M.) 

CZERNIN, OTTOKAR, Cottnt {xHjz- ), Austro-Hungarian 
statesman, a .scion of an old Bohemian noble family, was born on 
Sept. 27 1872. He adopted a diplomatic career, was attached in 
1891 to the Paris embassy, promoted to the rank of unpaidaltarhfe 
of embassy, and then, after a lengthy iieriod of leave, sent to The 
Hague in 1902. In that year, however, he retired and devoted him¬ 
self to the management of his estates. In 1903 he was elected to 
the Bohemian Diet as a representative of the landed aristocracy. 
Here he attached himself to the (ierman party, hut demanded 
that every inhabitant of Bohemia should regard himself as an 
Austrian first, and only second as a German or a Czech. Con¬ 
nected by his wife, ndc Kinsky, with the Czech nobility, he tried 
to pave the way for a working alliance of the great landowners 
supiiorting the existing Constitution with the Conservative group 
in the Bohemian Diet, and in 1903 puhlisheda brochure with this 
object. In iQi I he published a signed essay on the measures to he 
taken to preserve the union of the empire (ZurErhaltung derReichs- 
einheit), which represented the view's of the heir to the throne, 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, with whom he had become 
intimate. In Feb. 1012 he became a member of the Austrian 
Upper House, attaching himself to the Constitutional party. 
His speeches, in which he advocated a vigorous internal and 
external policy, made a great sensation. Czernin at that time 
w.as regarded as Francis Ferdinand’s candidate for the office 
of Foreign Minister. In Oct. he went as Austro-Hungarian 
minister to Bucharest. His dispatches published in the “ ReS 
Book ” show that even at that time he was of opinion that the 
secret treaty signed by King Charles with the Triple Alliance was 
nothing hut a “ scrap of paper,” and that in an international 
war Rumania would only he induced to take jiart on the side of 
the Central Powers by far-reaching concessions at the expense of 
the Habsburg Monarchy. He watched with regret the growth 
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of anti-Austrian sentiment in Rumania, whose attitude after 
the outbreak of the World War proved the correctness of his 
judgment. He now sought even at a cost to win over Rumania 
to fight on the side of the Central Powers. Rut his efiorts proved 
fruitless, because the leading Hungarian statesmen would not 
agree to Rumanian demands involving the cession of Hungarian 
territory. For a long time Czernin succeeded in pensuading 
Rumania to remain neutral. When, at the end of 1916, she 
finally passed over into the Entente camp Czernin returned to 
Vienna. The foresight which he had shown as minister at 
Bucharest, the skill and zeal displayed in his intercourse with 
the Rumanian court and Government, and his good personal re¬ 
lations with influential circles at Bucharest, decided the Emperor 
Charles to entrust him with the direction of Austro-Hungarian 
foreign policy in succession to Count Durian. 

Czernin was, and remained, a de< ided advocate of the view 
that the Central Powers could not obtain so crushing a victory 
over the enemy in the field as to be able to dictate the conditions 
of peace. Therefore, from the day of his taking office down to his 
resignation he consistently maintained tliat, even at some sacri¬ 
fice, they ought to seek tlie conclusion of a peai e which should 
preserve to them their position as great Powers. Czernin di<l 
not iiuleed contemplate the conclusion of a separate jieacc with 
the enemy, but as against German statesmen he insistecl that 
Germany also, esjiecially in the questions of Belgium and Alsace- 
Lorraine, would have to reconcile herself to concessions. By 
gloomily painted pictures of the military, political an<l economic 
situation of Austria-Hungary he sought to influence the German 
Emperor and the German higher commtind, and succeeded in 
awakening sympathy w'ith his pcaic ideas among the members 
of the German Reichstag. Czernin was not only cognizant of the 
peace negotiations which the F.mperor Charles opened with 
England and France throttgh his bfolhcr-iti-law. Prince Sixtus 
of Parma, but he ui)prove<l of them. He knew nothing, how¬ 
ever, of the contents of the letter of March 24 1017 > in which 
the Emperor Charles spoke of his willingness to support the 
“ iust demand ” of France for the return of Alsace-Lorraine by 
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any means and by the use of his whole personal influence with 
his ally. But he himself was simultaneously engaged in trying 
to influence German statesmen in the same sense, promising in 
the event of their making sticrifices in the west to compensate 
them in the east, chiefly by the acquisition of Polish territory. 
But his efforts, then and later, broke down on the determination 
of the German army leaders to obtain a military decision. These 
men saw in Czernin a danger to the political and military in¬ 
terests of the Alliance, and attacked him violently. During the 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk from Dec. 1917 to March igi8, 
the opposition between the views of the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation led by Czernin and the German delegation became 
strikingly manifest. In the negotiations leading up to the con¬ 
vention between Russia and the Quadruple Alliance, signed 
on March 4 1918, Czernin took a conspicuous part. A few 
weeks earlier peace had been concluded at Brest-Litovsk with 
the newly founded republic of the Ukraine. The fact that 
Czernin, in order to secure this “ bread peace,” had ceded to 
Ukraine the district of Chtlm, to which the Poles laid claim, 
aroused the most violent resentment among the Poles, and led 
to unsparing attacks upon him by the Austrian Poles. In the be¬ 
ginning of April 1018 his position was no longer tenable. The 
immediate cause of his resignation on April 14 igi8 was 
the conflict between him and the Emperor Charles over the 
“ .Sixtus letter.” Czernin was one of the few active statesmen 
among the Austrian nobility who sought to continue their 
Iiolitical activity under the Austrian Republic. At the end of 
1020 he became the representative of the Liberal bourgeois 
I)arty of central Vienna in the National P.arliament. 

For Czornin’s activity in Bucharest and In the World War see 
his /m WeUkrirnr (1919). His despatches from Bucharest are 
I)rinted in the Austro-Hungarian Red Book, Diplomalischt Akten- 
iliickr hcirrffrnd dir Bezithunrn Ocstrrrrir.h-Uni>arns zu Kimainen, 
22 Juli 1914 Ills 27 August 191(1. A favourable view of (..zornin a 
attitude in the " Sixtus Aflair ” is taken by Count August Deinhlin 
in Czrftitn und dtf .Stxtus4lfuirr (1920); the sianripmnt of Prince 
Sixtus is represent(.“d in Ffince Sixt dc Bourbon, L offre dc Id patx 
scparce dr I’Autnchi’ (igzi). 
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D ’ABERNON, EDOAR VINCENT, ist Baron (1837 
), English politician, was born at Slinfold, Sussex, 
Aug. ly 1857, the youngc-st sun of Sir Frederick 
Vincent, iith Bart., of Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey. He 
was educated at Eton, and was intended for the diplomatic 
service, biang in 1877 head of the examination list for the 
apjKiintment of .student dragoman at Constantinople. The same 
year, however, he entered the army, but in 1880 was appointed 
private secretary to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, at that time 
commissioner for Eastern Kumelia. The following year he be¬ 
came a member of the commission for the evacuation of territory 
ceded to Greece by Turkey, and in 18S2 was sent to Constant¬ 
inople as the reiirescntative of Great Britain, ITolland and Bel¬ 
gium on the council of the Ottoman public debt, of which in 
1883 he became i)re.si<len1. In 1883 he was sent to Cairo as 
financial adviser to the Egyptian Government, remaining there 
until 1880, when he returned to Constanlinoiile as governor 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, a post which he resigned in 1807. 
In 1887 he received the K.C.hf.G. Sir F.dgar Vincent entered 
Parliament in iSgg as Conservtitive member for F.xeter, but 
lost this setit in t()o(). 11c unsuccessfully contested Colchester in 
igio. In igi4 he was raised to the iieerage as Baron D'Abernon, 
and became very prominent during the World War as chair¬ 
man of Lite Central l.iiiuor Control Board. In 1020 he was 
appointed timbassador to Germany. I.ord Tt'.Miernon publi.shed 
in 18S1 a linimmar of Motient Gret k, which was tidopted for use 
by the university of Athens. He married in iSoo Lady Helen 
Venetia Duncombe, daughter of the tst Earl of Feversham. 

DAHN, JULIUS SOPHUS FELIX (1834-1012), German his¬ 
torian, jurist anil poet (icc 7.734), published his lomplete works 
of fiction, both in prose and verse, in 1003, The final volume of 
Die Ki’migr tier Ccrmaiini appeared in ign. He died at Breslau 
Jan. 3 1012. 

DAHOMEY (.or 7.734).--.An estimtUe m.ade in igi8 put the 
population at slightly over <)oo,ooo. of whom 65"„ lived in the 
coast and adjacent regions. Upiier Dahomey, two-thirds in area 
of the whole colony, has no more than 12 inhabitants per .sip m., 
comiiared with 50 jier .sq. m. in Lower D.diomey. Porto Novo 
(.seat of Government and chief business centre) hail about 25,000 
inhabitants, including some ,100 Europeans. Why'dah and Ab- 
omey each had a jiopulation of 1 2,000 odd. In all there were over 
700 Europeans in Dahomey. There are hirge numbers of mulat- 
loes in the coast towns, chiefly emiiloyed as clerks. 

Trade and Commnnkulwns. 'I'lie l•■renrh devoted much attention 
to the development ol the Tiatur.d resources of the touiury ami in 
Oliening conuuunic.itions. The metre gaune railwav from Kotonu 
(the ocean port of Porto Novo) which runs parallel to the Nigerian 
frontier reached Save, 102 m. inland, in igi2. Then.-e a metalled 
road (nearly 300 m, long), with substaTilial bridges w'as hiiiU to the 
Niger .at Maiiekali, just W. of the Brilish (.Nigerian) frontier. Along 
this RoiUe dr I'Est a motor w.igon serc iee for pmsseiigers, mails and 

E oods was oiK-ned in 11)12. From f'alni, lO m. from Kotonu, a 
ranch line (20 m, long) runs W. to Whyilah and Segborne. The 
line from I’orto Novo to Sakete, near the Nigerian border, was in 
1014 extended In Pobe (total length 47 m.). On the Togoland side 
there is a good mel.dleil road eoimeetiiig witli the middle Niger 
region.s. In the co,isi region a mail steamer service w'as opitned in 
1912 along thi! lagixms betwta-n Porto Novo and Lagos. 

Cocoa plantations were largely de\'eluped Irom 1912, and the 
coconut palm—for the coiir.i trade—introdueed hi the lagixm 
districts, while in centnil Dahomey eotton plantations met with 
success. Maize is largel)' grown for export, and there are considerable 
herds of cattle in the north. But palm oil remains the chief source of 
wealth of the country; oil palms cover about (xto.iKto ae. The volume 
of trade inercased during 1905 12 from ki,o75,iH«> to £2,53o,cx)0. 
The trade for 1916 was v.ahtetl at £1,446,000; in 1918 at £2,332 ,<kk> 
(evenly distributed between imports and exports). The increase iti 
1918 was largely due to higher prices. Palm kernels and palm oil 
are the chief exports; maize, eotton, dried fish, copra, shea nuts and 
shea butter rank next in value. Cotton gootls, gin and trade 
spirits are the chief imports. 

Before tlte war Hamburg tixjk nearly all the palm keniels; during 
and since the war the kernels htive gone mainly to Liveritool. In 
1913 Gennany had 49'28"„ of the total trade, France 26-47, tbv 


United Kingdom 23-74: the elimination of Germany told mostly in 
favour of the United tangdom. The colony is self-supporting; in 
1919 the budget balanced at £237,000. Nearly half the revenue is 
derived from a poll tax on the natives. 


History .—In loii the French deposed the chief, a member 
of the old royal family, whom they had installed at Abomey. 
He had been intriguing against French rule. His territory was 
divided among a number of petty chiefs placet! under the direct 
control of the resident at Abomey, anti the whole country became 
the colony of Dahomey and its dependencies, p'rom that time 
little trouble was experienced in the native administration. 
In Sept. 1912 a Franco-German convention approved the 
delimilalion of the Dahoniey-'J’ogoland frontier which had been 
made by boundary commissions. I.ess than two years later, on 
the outbreak of the World War (Aug. 1014), small eolumns 
of French troops entered Togoland and cooperated with the 
British in its eonquest. The energetic artion of M. C. Noulflard 
(the Lt.-Gov.) and of Commandant Mariox (senior military 
officer) ami C.apt. Costaing helped to bring the eonflirt to a 
speedy close and to keep Dahomey itself peaceful. The natives 
of Dahomey furnished conlingcnts for the Cameroon campaign 


and for Eurojtc. 

See Dahomey (1920), a useful handbook issued by the British 
Foreign Office; A. Le H6ris.se, h'Aniien royaume du Dahomey 
(1911): P. Sprigadt*, “ Die franziisist-ln- Kolonitt Dahonie " in Miti. 
dcuhehen Scliutzgrhielen (191S); L'Afnque Franqaisc (Paris, monthly). 

(F. R. C.) 


BAIL EIREANN: sec iHtaANl), section Political History. 

DAMROSCH, WALTER JOHANNES (1862- ), American 

musician and conductor, wtis horn at Breslau, Germany, Jan. 
30 1862. He came to America in 1S71 ami ten years later 
began his career as eomluetor in Newark, N.J. In 1894 
he founded the Damrosch Opera Co. for producing Wagner. 
In 1806 be produied, as director of the Oratorio Symitliony 
Societies, Wagner's Porsifat in lom'ert form for the iir.sl time 
in the United States. Sime 1003 he has been diiertor of the 
New York Symithony Onhesira. He is the eomiioser of The 
Scarlet Letter (iSttq); Cyrano (uti.t); and mii.sie for Euri|iides’s 
Medea, Iphigciila in fauri.s (Berkeley, lot 5) ami So]ihocles’s 
Electra (New Ahirk, 1017), .At the reijuesl of Gen. I’ershing he 
reorganized the band.s of the .A.K.F. in tgiS. 

His brother, Frank Hi;i,no Damkoscii, was born at Breslau 
June 22 1850. He was conductor in Denver, Newark, Bridgeport, 
and New York (the Oratorio Society i8g,S- 1012). From 1905 
he W'as dirertor of the In.stitute of Alu.sical Art. 

DANCING (see 7.7()4).—The years 1910 20 saw a remark¬ 
able revival of the love of all kinds of dancing in England and 
America. On the one hand tile organization popularly know-n as 
the Russian Ballet has put new life into .stage dancing, while on 
the other the Americiiris arc responsible for a reawakening of the 
love of ilaiicing in the ballroom. At the end of the 19th century 
the ballet in England had become a siicctacular show of very 
little artistic .significance; the sttindard of clanring technique 
w;i.s of the lowest ami, cxccltf in tile case of one or two dancers 
such as Adeline Genee, it is doubt fill whether stage darn ing eould 
be ealk-d an art at all. In the ballroom, dancing had become a 
rather perfunctory social function, practised without any par¬ 
ticular skill or regard for steps. 

Classkal Tane.ins .—The revolution in stage darting was 
.started in England by Serge Diaghilieff’s romiiany of Russian 
dancers, but no account of modern stage dancing would_ be 
complete without some referenre to the so-called “ Classical 
Dancing” which came into vogue at the beginning of the 20th 
century and had such an influence on all the stage dancing of a 
later date. Classical dancing was a revolt against the form and 
style of the stage ballet as it then existed. It was an attempt to 
rescue the art from the artificiality of the older ballet, and bring 
beauty of line and movement into prominence, instead of the 
technical skill of the steps alone. In addition to this, classical 
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dancers laid stress upon the musical side; they sought to interpret 
the great composers in dancing; valses of Chopin, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Spring Song,” some of the smaller works of Schubert—all these 
were “ interpreted ” in different ways. The dancers sought to 
catch the mood of each piece of music liy an appropriate scries 
of poses and movements, which were intended to be not only 
expressive of the music but beautiful in themselves. The costume 
worn was a simple dress in the Creek style, with the feet bare; 
the strangeness of this costume at the time and the similarity 
of many of the poses to Creek paintings and friezes led to 
the use of the word “ classical ” for this dancing. 

The first and greatest exponent of this particular school was 
Isadora Duncan. Her own jioint of view with regard to stage 
dancing is worthy of mention:— 

” In my art I have by no means copied, as has been supposed, 
the figures of Crwk vases, friezes, and painting.s. From them 1 have 
learned to regard nature, and when certain of my movements recall 
gestures that are sevn in works of art it is only because, like them, 
they are drawn from the grand natural souree." 

This description epitomizes the whole of the theory of classical 
dancing, and Isadora Duncan’s numerous successors improved 
very little either on her own theory or piractice. Her technique 
was of her own invention ami, although the result lookwl simple 
and easy enough, the training to which she subjccteil herself 
was severe. I’crfcct balance, perfect transition from one pose 
to another however slowly, jierfect control of bre.athing and 
movement, ttll these, she found, required as much practice and 
study ns the older style of ballet dancing. 'I'hcrc was nothing 
imiiromptu, nothing amateurish in her work. 'I'hc re.sull was 
entirely novel and at first was reccivtsl with ridicule both in 
F.uropc and America; it was only much later that she achieved 
the success and received the [iraise which were her due. She 
danced on the stage by herself without .scenery and with only a 
simple background of curtains whic h showed off the movements 
to their best advantage and kept the concentration of the audi¬ 
ence on the dancer only. 

It was left to one of Isadora Duncan’s successors, Maud Allan 
(b. iSpq), to popularize classical dancing in England. Her 
strongest quality was the very interesting way in which she 
interpreted musical phrases and moods. The early musical 
training she had in Berlin accounted no doubt for this fascinating 
quality. 

The influence of classical dancing on the stage dancing of a 
later date is very considerable. 'I'hc ballet which was designed 
by Nijinsky to the music of “ L’Apn's-midi d’un Faune ” of 
Debussy, and which was danced by him with picked members 
of Diaghilicff’s corps dr holtri, would never have been possible 
without Isadora Dunean, and her dancing undoubtedly had 
a great influence in bringing stage dancing back into relation 
with real life and away from tlic absurd artificiality of the iqth 
century stage ballet. 

The “ Russian Ballet ."—England hardly had time to recover 
from the revolutionary methods of Isadora Duncan and Maud 
Allan when there appeared a new orgaiiizaition which was ac¬ 
claimed with rapturous applause and enthusiasm, first of all by 
the artistic world of London and very shortly aftenvards, at 
their bidding, by the general public. Serge Diaghilicff was re¬ 
sponsible for the introduction of this company and was the 
moving spirit in collecting together the various people who con¬ 
tributed to this highly artistic and successful enterprise. He 
it was who enlisted the services of Leon Bakst and Alexandre 
Benois, the designers of the scenery and costumes; Michel 
Fokine, the producer and arranger of the dances; Nicholas 
Tchcrepnin, the musical director; and the leading dancers, 
Karsavina, Anna Pavlova, Lydia Lopokowa, Vaslav Nijinsky, 
Adolph Bolm, Leon Ma.ssine and Enrico Cecchctti. 

'Fhc success of this company not only in London but all over 
the world—they visited all the principal towns of Europe and 
America—was all the more unexpected because very few people 
in England were aware that anything so perfect could come out 
of Russia. The existence of the Imperial Court ballet at St. 
Petersburg was dimly known, and it was thought at first, quite 
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wrongly, that DiaghiliclT’s company had some connexion with it. 
So far from this being the case it can truthfully be said that the 
connoisseurs of dancing in Si. Petersburg had no great opinion of 
Diaghilicff’s productions and achievements. 'The Imperial Russ¬ 
ian Ballet was instituted in 17,15 and continued up to the revo¬ 
lution and the Tsar’s deposition in 1017. "I'he high standard 
of technique of the Imperial Ballet was very largely due to 
Didelot, a ballet master of the early jqth century at St. 
Petersburg, but Diaghilieff’s troupe was a very revolu¬ 
tionary body, and had very little in common in idea noth the 
Imperial Ballet. 'Fruc, the corps de ballet and dancers of the 
“ Russian Ballet ” were trained in the Imperial schools, and 
Fokine was the assistant ballet master at the St. Petersburg 
oi>cra, but Bakst and 'I'chercpnin had no connexion whatever 
with the Imperial Ballet. The classical ballets performed by the 
Imperial Ballet at St. Petersburg year after year did not as a 
rule form part of Diaghilieff’s repertoire. His outlook on stage 
rlancing differed as much from the official ideas in Russia as 
those of Isiidora Duncan from John Tiller. His aim, like Miss 
Duncan’s, was to bring the ballet into relation with real life and 
the contemporary arts which go to make up the “ production.” 

'I'hc ballets themselves can be divitlcd broadly into two 
classes: those which arc the lineal descendants of earlier ballets, 
and those which are essentially experiments in new directions. 
Into the fir.sl category fall sui h ballets as “ Lac ties C'ygnes,” 
“ Pavilion d’.^rmide,” “ C'leopatre,” “ Thamar,” “ Oiscau 
de Feu,” “ I'ctrouchka,” the dances from “ Prince Igor ” 
and “ Sylphides.” With regard to the last-named an interesting 
))oint was the the use of Chopin’s music, orchcstrateil by well- 
known Russian composers. I'his orchestration of what was 
hitherto considered as essentially piano-music created quite a 
sensation, and was one of the most successful efforts of the 
Diaghilicff company. The vivid colour schemes of the scenery 
and dresses, and the modernity of some of the music (as in 
“ TetrouehUa ”), were as much responsible for the effect of 
vitality and rcalncss as the standard of the choreography and 
dancing, which were in themselves higher thati any hitherto 
seen in England. Ajiart from the setting however, the character¬ 
ization of the various personages in these ballets was presented 
in such a way as to make the stage peoiile seem alive and con¬ 
vincing to the audience, every device of stage-craft and orcbes- 
Iration being used to this end. 

With regard to the second etdegory of ballets, “ L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faunc ” was an attcmid that was only partially 
successful to bring the plastic arts of Greece on to the stage. 
“ Lc Sacre du Printemps ” was a return to the “ primitive,” 
in the artistic sense. For both these, Nijinsky was mainly rt- 
sixinsiblc a.s producer, and Stravinsky’s music to the latter 
ballet was furiously ” modern ” into the liargain. It is douljtful 
whether these last-mentioned productions or any of the still 
later ballets, however interesting as experiments, were as satisfy¬ 
ing artistically or theatrically perfect as the etirly ones of Fokine 
and Bakst. “ The Good-Humoured Ladies ” and other clever 
little scenes, charming in themselves, have not gone much 
further aesthetically, and in iqzo tlic standard of the dancing 
and the performance of the music were not on quite so high a 
level as in the first years of production. 

Ballroom Dancing. —In the ballroom a different kind of 
revolution has been effected by the introduction of new dames 
and music from America. The only dance that has survived 
this invasion is the valse, but even this dance has altered so 
much in style that it now bears very little resemblance to the 
dance immortalized by Edward and Johann Strauss. The dam es 
in common use (i02i) are the fox-trot, one-.step and the v;dsc; 
the one-step is the most energetic of all the modern dames, 
owing to the clearly defined beats of the music, which is in quick 
march-time; the fox-trot is the lineal descendant of the polka, 
although the steps are not the same, and it isdanced more smooth¬ 
ly, without the jerkiiiess of its ancestor. The steps are legion 
end ever changing with the style of the dancers. There are 
only three or four steps which are used by all couples and con¬ 
sequently make it possible for a man to dance with a new partner 
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for the first time. The woman’s part in these dances is absolute I iqi6 was a member of the Democratic National Executive 
passivity; she has to follow the man’s lead and be responsive I Committee. He early became a supporter of Woodrow Wilwn 
to his lightest touch. Every good dancer is now an adept at for the presidency and was publicity manager for his campaign 
this, and the variety of steps in common use is surprising. I in igia. In 1913 he was appointed Secretary of the Navy by 
The evolution of the valse from mid-Victorian days is worthy / President Wilson. In 1014 he issued an order prohibiting the 
of note. At the beginning of the 30th century, for some reason / use of intoxicants on ship-board and within the limits of navy 
which is quite obscure, the tendency of dance bands was to play / yards and stations. His personal interest in the cniisted men 
the valse faster every year than the la.st. The result of this was / was shown by his provision of opportunities for training in vari- 
that the valse. which was then bv far the most popular dance, / ous trades. Prom the £rst he advocated increase of the navy. 


instead of being slow in time, became a scries of fast revolutions. 
Dancers refused, in consequence, to continue to perform what 
one may call the one-fwo-tlircc circular rhythm of the valse at the 
accelerated pace; they found the solution of the problem was to 
dance the same steps at a slower rate in cross rhythm against 
the music. Various other steps were added to enable these 
couples to manoeuvre successfully among the old-fashioned dan¬ 
cers. These new steps became crystallized, others were added, 
and the result was finally taught as the “ Boston.” 

The popularity of the “ Boston ’’was short-lived owing to the 
difficulty of the performance in cross rhythm, and the congestion 
of traffic in the ballroom on account of the different speeds of the 
revolving couples. As soon as the new American dances obtained 
a hold in England the latitude in ste])S so essential to the new 
dances was cxlende<l to the old valse. The tempo of the music 
slowed down to its original speed and the " Boston ” disajipearctl. 
Vaises were played more slowly and the latitude of steps 
was the same as in the other dances. The old onc-two-threestep 
has very largely gone, and the difference between a valse and a 
fox-trot is mostly one of rhythm. The modern valse was called 
the “ Hesitation ” as opposed to the earlier ‘‘ Boston.” 

The “ Tango ” was the result of an attempt on the part of 
dancing teachers to introduce a new dance into the hallroom 
about the year tot.'?. It came originally from America and is said 
to be founded on a dance used in the cafes of South America, 
which would account for it.s .somewhat “ Spanish ” style; the 
rhythm of the music is akin to that of the “ llabafiera.” The most 
remarkable feature of all the dances described above as opposed 
to the dances of earlier generations is that the personality of the 
dancers is clearly reflected by the steps they use. 

The music of the modern ballroom is almost entirely supplieil 
by the United States. The music used in the Americtin dances 
is no longer a string band and piano, but cbnsists of various 
combinations, the most common of which perhaps is:—piano, 
violin, alto or tenor saxophone, banjo and jazz-drum. This la.st- 
name<l needs some explanation. The word “ jazz ” signifies 
noise in America and is in no way it dance. The drummer uses 
a side drum, a big drum and cymbals played with the feet, 
and various other instruments <in which he beats a tattoo with 
his drum-.sticks in alternation with the side drum. He is in fact 
a sort of one-man band in himself and adds considerably to the 
rhythm of the en.scmble. There is .as much variety in the method 
of playing dance music to-day as in the dances themselves. 
Dance bands therefore vary considerably in skill, as might be 
exiiectefl, and the best known command very high salaries. 
I'he skill of a modern dance band lies in two essentials: first, 
good rhythm: and secondly, cleverness in extemporising variations 
on the tune by the different executors. 

The effect of the American <lanres has not yet permeated 
the social scale, and the masse.s among whom dancing has 
always been a po|)ular pastime, and they continue to prefer 
the dances of the iqth century. (G. T.*) 

DANIELS, JOSEPHUS (1S62- ), U.S. politician, was born 

at Washington, N.('., May 18 1862. Pie stuilied at the Wil¬ 
son (N.C.) Institute and at the age of 18 became editor of 
the Wilson Advance.. He was admitted to the bar in 1885, but 
preferred newspaper work, becoming editor of the Raleigh Slate 
Chronicle. He was printer for the state of North Carolina from 
1887 to 1803, and then for two years, under Pre.sident Cleveland’s 
administration, was chief clerk of the Department of theinterior. 
From iqo4 he was editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, with 
which his former paper was consolidated. He was twice a dele¬ 
gate to the National Democratic Convention, and from i8g6 to 


During his first y'cars as Secretary of the Navy he was much 
criticized, but after America’s entrance into the World War 
the criticism died down. He favoured Government ownership 
of armour plate plants as well as of telephones and telegraphs. 
On retiring from the secretaryship of the Navy in 1921 he re¬ 
sumed his duties as editor of his newspaper. He was the 
author of The Navv and the Nation (igig). 

DANKL, VIKTOR, FREIHERR VON (1834- ), Austro- 

Hungarian general, was born in Udine. After service in the 
cavalry he w.is employc<l in important staff positions. In the 
World War he comm.anded at the outset the 1 . Army and de¬ 
feated the Russians in the battle of Krasnik (Aug. 23-5 1914). 
After the Italian dcclar.ation of war he became in May 1915 
commander of the defence forces in Tirol. As an army command¬ 
er in the following years he took a successful part in the offensive 
against Asiago-Asiero, but sliortly afterwards retired from his 
post on account of ill-health. 

D’ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE (1863- ), Italian poet, man of 

letters and soldier (see 2.78). Later years, from 1908 to 1921, 
were the mo.st active in D’Annunzio’s career, not only in the 
literary field but also in those of war and jiolitics. In rgo8 he 
produced La nave, a vivid presentation of the early history of 
Venice, in which he sets forth his aspirations for Italy’s mis.sion 
as a great sea power, mistress of the Adriatic—a curious forecast 
of his future political action. The following year Fcdra appeared, 
a classical drama, and in 1911 Le martyre de .Si. Sibaslien, a 
ilramalic mystery play written by D'.\nnunzio in French verse 
and first performed in Paris, with musical interludes by Dcbus.sy; 
it was a remarkable tour dc. force and apprecitited as such by 
French critics, but is hardly one of his greatest achievements. 
La Pisandla, tm la mart parfunUe (1013), also written in French 
and first produced in Paris, is a picturesque reconstruction of 
the medi-ieval Levant set forth in the author’s gorgeous colour¬ 
ing. The same year he brought out in Paris C'hcvre-fcuille, a 
drama of modern life, with a plot adapted from Hamlet and 
containing .some powerful scenes, and in 1914 he prcxluced a 
slightly different Italian version of it entitled It ferro. Parisina, 
a lyric tragedy in a Rcnais.sance setting with music by Mascagni, 
was first performed at Milan, also in 1914. His attraction 
towards the stage did not wholly suspend his output in the 
field of fiction, and in 1911 he published Forse chr. si,jorse. r.hr. no, 
a powerful but somewhat long-winded novel in which aviation 
pk'iys a considerable part, and in 1013 La Lcda senza cigno, a 
collection of piece.s, half cs.s.ays and half fiction, which originally 
appeared in the Corricre della Sera and were afterwards issued 
in three volumes with a licenza in 1917. His purely poetic output 
was limited to the Canzoni della gesla d’Ollremarc (1911), dealing 
with the Libyan war and containing some admirable verse, and 
also some violent invectives against the Powers which were 
hampering Italy in her hlediterrancan policy. 

The outbreak of the World War did not put an end to D’An¬ 
nunzio’s literary activity. For some years he had been living 
in France, having had to leave Italy on account of financial 
difficulties, but the moment the conflict began he became deeply 
imprcs.scd with the vital necessity for Italy to participate in it so 
as to realize her aspirations towards complete unity and affirm 
her sovereignty in the Adriatic. His addresses to the Italfan 
people, full of eloquent and inspiring patriotism, were afterwards 
published in a volume Per la pin’ grande. Italia. In the spring of 
IQIS he returned to Italy; his speeches at Quarto for the cele¬ 
bration of Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition and in Rome aroused 
wide-spread enthusiasm, and undoubtedly contributed very 
largely to Italy’s intervention. From the moment Italy declared 
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dancers laid stress upon the musical side; they sought to interpret 
the great composers in dancing; valses of Chopin, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Spring Song,” some of the smaller works of Schubert—all these 
were “ interpreted ” in different ways. The dancers sought to 
catch the mood of each piece of music liy an appropriate scries 
of poses and movements, which were intended to be not only 
expressive of the music but beautiful in themselves. The costume 
worn was a simple dress in the Creek style, with the feet bare; 
the strangeness of this costume at the time and the similarity 
of many of the poses to Creek paintings and friezes led to 
the use of the word “ classical ” for this dancing. 

The first and greatest exponent of this particular school was 
Isadora Duncan. Her own jioint of view with regard to stage 
dancing is worthy of mention:— 

” In my art I have by no means copied, as has been supposed, 
the figures of Crwk vases, friezes, and painting.s. From them 1 have 
learned to regard nature, and when certain of my movements recall 
gestures that are sevn in works of art it is only because, like them, 
they are drawn from the grand natural souree." 

This description epitomizes the whole of the theory of classical 
dancing, and Isadora Duncan’s numerous successors improved 
very little either on her own theory or piractice. Her technique 
was of her own invention ami, although the result lookwl simple 
and easy enough, the training to which she subjccteil herself 
was severe. I’crfcct balance, perfect transition from one pose 
to another however slowly, jierfect control of bre.athing and 
movement, ttll these, she found, required as much practice and 
study ns the older style of ballet dancing. 'I'hcrc was nothing 
imiiromptu, nothing amateurish in her work. 'I'hc re.sull was 
entirely novel and at first was reccivtsl with ridicule both in 
F.uropc and America; it was only much later that she achieved 
the success and received the [iraise which were her due. She 
danced on the stage by herself without .scenery and with only a 
simple background of curtains whic h showed off the movements 
to their best advantage and kept the concentration of the audi¬ 
ence on the dancer only. 

It was left to one of Isadora Duncan’s successors, Maud Allan 
(b. iSpq), to popularize classical dancing in England. Her 
strongest quality was the very interesting way in which she 
interpreted musical phrases and moods. The early musical 
training she had in Berlin accounted no doubt for this fascinating 
quality. 

The influence of classical dancing on the stage dancing of a 
later date is very considerable. 'I'hc ballet which was designed 
by Nijinsky to the music of “ L’Apn's-midi d’un Faune ” of 
Debussy, and which was danced by him with picked members 
of Diaghilicff’s corps dr holtri, would never have been possible 
without Isadora Dunean, and her dancing undoubtedly had 
a great influence in bringing stage dancing back into relation 
with real life and away from tlic absurd artificiality of the iqth 
century stage ballet. 

The “ Russian Ballet ."—England hardly had time to recover 
from the revolutionary methods of Isadora Duncan and Maud 
Allan when there appeared a new orgaiiizaition which was ac¬ 
claimed with rapturous applause and enthusiasm, first of all by 
the artistic world of London and very shortly aftenvards, at 
their bidding, by the general public. Serge Diaghilicff was re¬ 
sponsible for the introduction of this company and was the 
moving spirit in collecting together the various people who con¬ 
tributed to this highly artistic and successful enterprise. He 
it was who enlisted the services of Leon Bakst and Alexandre 
Benois, the designers of the scenery and costumes; Michel 
Fokine, the producer and arranger of the dances; Nicholas 
Tchcrepnin, the musical director; and the leading dancers, 
Karsavina, Anna Pavlova, Lydia Lopokowa, Vaslav Nijinsky, 
Adolph Bolm, Leon Ma.ssine and Enrico Cecchctti. 

'Fhc success of this company not only in London but all over 
the world—they visited all the principal towns of Europe and 
America—was all the more unexpected because very few people 
in England were aware that anything so perfect could come out 
of Russia. The existence of the Imperial Court ballet at St. 
Petersburg was dimly known, and it was thought at first, quite 
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wrongly, that DiaghiliclT’s company had some connexion with it. 
So far from this being the case it can truthfully be said that the 
connoisseurs of dancing in Si. Petersburg had no great opinion of 
Diaghilicff’s productions and achievements. 'The Imperial Russ¬ 
ian Ballet was instituted in 17,15 and continued up to the revo¬ 
lution and the Tsar’s deposition in 1017. "I'he high standard 
of technique of the Imperial Ballet was very largely due to 
Didelot, a ballet master of the early jqth century at St. 
Petersburg, but Diaghilieff’s troupe was a very revolu¬ 
tionary body, and had very little in common in idea noth the 
Imperial Ballet. 'Fruc, the corps de ballet and dancers of the 
“ Russian Ballet ” were trained in the Imperial schools, and 
Fokine was the assistant ballet master at the St. Petersburg 
oi>cra, but Bakst and 'I'chercpnin had no connexion whatever 
with the Imperial Ballet. The classical ballets performed by the 
Imperial Ballet at St. Petersburg year after year did not as a 
rule form part of Diaghilieff’s repertoire. His outlook on stage 
rlancing differed as much from the official ideas in Russia as 
those of Isiidora Duncan from John Tiller. His aim, like Miss 
Duncan’s, was to bring the ballet into relation with real life and 
the contemporary arts which go to make up the “ production.” 

'I'hc ballets themselves can be divitlcd broadly into two 
classes: those which arc the lineal descendants of earlier ballets, 
and those which are essentially experiments in new directions. 
Into the fir.sl category fall sui h ballets as “ Lac ties C'ygnes,” 
“ Pavilion d’.^rmide,” “ C'leopatre,” “ Thamar,” “ Oiscau 
de Feu,” “ I'ctrouchka,” the dances from “ Prince Igor ” 
and “ Sylphides.” With regard to the last-named an interesting 
))oint was the the use of Chopin’s music, orchcstrateil by well- 
known Russian composers. I'his orchestration of what was 
hitherto considered as essentially piano-music created quite a 
sensation, and was one of the most successful efforts of the 
Diaghilicff company. The vivid colour schemes of the scenery 
and dresses, and the modernity of some of the music (as in 
“ TetrouehUa ”), were as much responsible for the effect of 
vitality and rcalncss as the standard of the choreography and 
dancing, which were in themselves higher thati any hitherto 
seen in England. Ajiart from the setting however, the character¬ 
ization of the various personages in these ballets was presented 
in such a way as to make the stage peoiile seem alive and con¬ 
vincing to the audience, every device of stage-craft and orcbes- 
Iration being used to this end. 

With regard to the second etdegory of ballets, “ L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faunc ” was an attcmid that was only partially 
successful to bring the plastic arts of Greece on to the stage. 
“ Lc Sacre du Printemps ” was a return to the “ primitive,” 
in the artistic sense. For both these, Nijinsky was mainly rt- 
sixinsiblc a.s producer, and Stravinsky’s music to the latter 
ballet was furiously ” modern ” into the liargain. It is douljtful 
whether these last-mentioned productions or any of the still 
later ballets, however interesting as experiments, were as satisfy¬ 
ing artistically or theatrically perfect as the etirly ones of Fokine 
and Bakst. “ The Good-Humoured Ladies ” and other clever 
little scenes, charming in themselves, have not gone much 
further aesthetically, and in iqzo tlic standard of the dancing 
and the performance of the music were not on quite so high a 
level as in the first years of production. 

Ballroom Dancing. —In the ballroom a different kind of 
revolution has been effected by the introduction of new dames 
and music from America. The only dance that has survived 
this invasion is the valse, but even this dance has altered so 
much in style that it now bears very little resemblance to the 
dance immortalized by Edward and Johann Strauss. The dam es 
in common use (i02i) are the fox-trot, one-.step and the v;dsc; 
the one-step is the most energetic of all the modern dames, 
owing to the clearly defined beats of the music, which is in quick 
march-time; the fox-trot is the lineal descendant of the polka, 
although the steps are not the same, and it isdanced more smooth¬ 
ly, without the jerkiiiess of its ancestor. The steps are legion 
end ever changing with the style of the dancers. There are 
only three or four steps which are used by all couples and con¬ 
sequently make it possible for a man to dance with a new partner 
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export* ate timber and sugar. Large 
’W< 5 h i®*” ®“ 83 r stand near the wharves of the 

capacity for over 30,000 tons of oil. 

TOlm I. and extend for several miles along 
The ^«' 8 en Dantig and Plehnendorf. 

Pf iW water«^ 5 ?** 5 ®”’™*'^* possibilities, the natural features 
* 8 ay. 'The fuiToundine country rendering expansion 

J^lSttd. Tl^k* ice-free and is the only gateway to 

®f Hela ‘ ir hao 1 protection affordtxi liy the peninsula 

The rivM Ui.r 1**?®“* advantages of security and development, 
its tnniivt, o Hr rt* source in the Carpathian mountains to 

Harman.V** ^•^W’enhorst in the gulf of Dansig is 660 m. in length, 
suiting J.?*** cooperation between the free city and Poland, re- 
capital reciuirud for the expansion and 
far *u« j port, is essential to assure a prosperous future 

lor the etty and a oorresponding l«nefit to Poland. 

A Constitution was drawn up in 1020 by duly elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the free city in agreement with the Tfigh Commis¬ 
sioner appointed by the League of Nations. This constitution 
was placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations and 
the free city was proclaimed on Nov. 15 1020. A tre.aly Iie- 
tween the free city of Danzig and the Polish rciniblic, negoti¬ 
ated by the principal Allied and Associated Powers (Article 104 
of the Treaty of Versailles), came into force at the stime time. 
By the Danzig constitution the Legislature is romi)o.sed of a 
senate and a popular assembly. The senate consists of a presi¬ 
dent (who is the chief officer of the state), a vice-president, and 
20 senators. The popular assembly consists of 120 ilcputies, 
elected by the universal, ctjual, direct and secret vote of all 
citizens, both men and women, who have attained the age of 20 
years, in accordance witli the principles of pro|wrtion.al rcfire- 
.sentation. The I.eaguc of Nations reserves the right of inviting 
the free city to introduce amendments to the constitution. 

By the Treaty of \ cr.sailles I'oland received the unrestricted 
use of the port, Polish imports and exports jiassing freely. The 
free city and Poland now form one customs area under the 
Polish cu.stoms tarilT and legislation. The control and adminis¬ 
tration of the railway system within the free city (except that 
specially serving the port) and of dircet communication between 
Danzig and I’oland, as well as po.st.il, telegrafihic and telephonir 
communication via the port of Danzig between Polami and 
foreign countries, is given to Poland. German nationals or¬ 
dinarily resident in the territory' of the free city lost their German 
nationality on the coming into force of the Treaty and berame 
nationals of the free city of Danzig. A diiilomatic reiircsentalive 
of the I’oli.sh Government stationed at Danzig acts as interme¬ 
diary between the Polish Government and that of the free city. 
Poland underlaltes the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
free city as well as the protection of its citizens abroad. Pass¬ 
ports issued to nationals of Danzig require tiie vi.sa of tlie repre¬ 
sentative of Poland in Danzig. The right to fly the Danzig 
merchant flag is re.stricted to stiips owned exclusively l>y nation¬ 
als of the free city. The Danzig port and waterways are under 
a board composed of an equ.al number (not exrceiling five) 
of Danzig and Polish commissioners. Tts president is of Swiss 
nationality, failing previous agreement bet ween the Danzig and 
Polish Governments. 

Of special interest to the British visitor m.ay fie mentioned the 
so-called " Englisches llaus,” rebuilt in 15(10 as a home for the 
Lontion doth merdiants on the site of tlieir tormer house; evidenres 
of early communication lietween Great Britain and Danzig may be 
found in the “ Englischcr D.amm " and in the quarters of the town 
still known as " Old Scotland " and “ New Seofland." The High 
Commissioner aiipoirited tiy the Le.ague of Nations occupies the 
residence of the former commander of ilie ('lernian troops. 

.See P. Simsoii, Geschichte der Stadt Danzig, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 1913; 
W. Lntnslawski, Gdansk and East Erussta (1919): A. Cholonicw.ski. 
Danzig, villc polonaisn (1919); Lrs sifgfs dr Danzig rt focrupatinn 
franiaisc 180^-1813 par le Gfnfral Bourclly, (1904); Erwin .Stein. 
Mimographien detUschrr Staedtc, Danzig, Band \’l. (1914); Simon 
Askenazy, Danzig and Poland (1919); Treaty of Peace signed at 
Versailles on June 38 1919; Documents published by the League 
of Nations. (R. T. T.) 

. BARDiWiLES CAMPAIGN. 1915.—The Dardanelles eam- 
of W^was brought about by a desire entertained during 
Ittfiltirly’ 9 kj|ts of the World War by the Allied Governments, 
i mu j mi peciaUy by the British Government, that communications 


should be opened up from the Mediterranean into the Black 
Sea. These communications bad been severed on the Ottoman 
Empire throwing its lot in with the Central Powers three 
months after the commencement of the struggle. Russia had in 
consequence been virtually cut off from intercourse by water 
with the outer world, seeing that the Baltic likewise was closed 
owing to action of the German navy; no adequate outlet for 
the Ru.ssian Empire's produce remained available; the most 
promising avenue for the introduction of warlike stores into the 
Tsar’s dominions from without had been effectually barred. 
The very fart of reestablishing this vital strategical and eco¬ 
nomic artery of the Near East by force of arms would, moreover, 
of necessity carry with it the occupation of Constantinople by 
Entente forces and would deal a resounding blow at the very 
heart of the Sultan’s realms. 'J'hcre was furthermore, at the 
juncture when the project of attack upon the Dardanelles was 
first seriously mooted at the beginning of Jan. 1Q15, a special 
inducement offered to the Allies for acting in this quarter—any 
threat to Stamhul and the Golden Horn mu.st tend to take 
prcs.surc off the Russian army in Armenia which was at the 
moment believed to be in some peril. 

War between 'I’urkcy and the Allies broke out at the end of 
Oct. 1014, following on several weeks of strained relations due 
to the reception of the German warships “ Goehen ” and 
“ Breslau ” within the Straits. Some British vessels carried 
out a brief bombardment of the Ottoman batteries at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles on Nov. 3, but the operation partook merely 
of the nature of a reconnaissance, and for some time hostilities 
were confinetl to a blockade of the Ottoman roasts,' defensive 
steps in Egypt, and the seizure of the Shat cl Arab and Basrah. 



To secure command of the maritime defile that links the 
Aegean with the Sea of Marmora was, in the opinion of most 

'On Dec. 13 1914 the British suhinarine Bii, Lt. Norman Hol¬ 
brook, succcssfullv passed the ndiic-fK'his id the Straits and tor¬ 
pedoed the old Turkish battleship " Messiidteh ” at anchor. Less 
fortunate, the French submarine “ Saphlr ” was sunk in a similar 
attempt to [lenetrate the inner waters on Jan. 15 1915. 
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authorities, an almost indilpensable preliminary to the under¬ 
taking of warlike operations against Constantinople and the 
Bosporus by fighting forces coming from the west. The question 
of the mastering of this all-important lower waterway in the 
event of a contest with the Turks had indeed engaged the close 
attention of British naval and military experts some years 
earlier. The conclusion arrived at on that occasion had, however, 
been that, whether the campaign were to take the form of a 
purely naval operation or whether the task were to be performed 
by an amphibious expeditionary force, the enterprise was bound 
to prove most difiicult. In igi4 the chamiel was known to be 
defended by a number of batteries, some of them armed with 
very heavy guns. Most of these works were planted about the 
slender reach situated about lo m. above the outlet into the 
Aegean, and known as the “ Narrows.” If the batteries and 
their artillery were .somewhat out of date, the fact remained 
that warships steaming up the defile would be compelled to pass 
these fort ifii at ions at very clo.se quarters, when the lack of 
range of their guns would cease to tell. The Ottoman authorities 
were moreover known to have given much attention to the 
problem of mine-flehls especially adapted lo tlie peculiar condi¬ 
tions existing witliin the Dardanelles; and llie development which 
hull taken pltice in tliis particular form of defetue was sucli as 
to render the task of a lleet which .should try to force tlie |>ussage 
it more difiicult one than it would have lieen a few years earlier. 
'I'he fact that along the whole of its course this remarkable 
waterway is only separated from the Aegean by the attenuated 
(iallipoli f’euiusuln, did, on the utiicr hand, suggest that the 
most promising method of attack upon llie mariunie (UTile from 
without would be to occupy that signifnant tongue of land. 

An ajiiieal reached the Jlritish Government from Russia on 
Jan. 2 lyij for liclj) to relieve the existing situation in Armenia, 
and an operation directed against the Dardanelles was judged 
to be the best means of comiilying witli the reciuest; but there 
were no large bodii's of troops availaldc tliat could be used for 
such a l>url)ose. 'J'hc conse(|uenco was that the feasibility of 
forcing a way from the Mediterranean up into the Si'a of Alur- 
mora as a [nircly naval undertaking lame to be examined afresh 
111 London. When asked for liis views, \'ice-A(linl. Sir Sackville 
Carden, the lirilisli commander-in-diief in those waters, 
proposed tliat a lleet should try to destroy thi' Ottoman forts 
m the Straits and to clear away the mine-tields sown in ihe chan¬ 
nel, by adopting a process of methodical advance. This plan 
Iiossessed the nieril of novelty. It had always liccn assumed 
during jircvious discussions on tlie question that warships 
adventuring the jiassage would try a rush, tliat they would 
endeavour to steam by tlie balteries and drive tlie defending 
gunners from their guns by concent rated tire. .Mtliough the 
professional chiefs at the Admiralty were not eiithusiaslic 
supporters of Ailml. Carden’s project, the Govenmieut decided 
to adopt it.‘ French concurrence was obtained, French sufiport 
was promised, and measures were at onee set on foot to con- 
eenlrate such naval forces in llie Aegean as appeared to be 
required for the execution of the plan. 

A considerable armada was got together, although its as¬ 
sembling took several weeks and although the Russians had os 
a matter of fact heavily defeated the Turks in Armenia (battle 
of Sarikamish) even before orders for the assembling were 
issued. As regards large craft, the lleet consisted in the main 
of semi-obsolete battleships looked ujion as unfit to take part 
in a fleet action. Of such ships the British contributed fourteen* 
and the French four.* But the fleet also included two semi- 
dreadnoughts (“ Lord Nelson,” ” Agamemnon ”), the battle¬ 
cruiser “ lullexible ” and the newly completed “ Queen Elizabeth,” 

' On the naval operations, see also the .article Navai. History ok 
THE War. 

““Queen,” “ LonHoii," "Prince of Wales,” “Implacable” 
and " Irresistible ”; “ Maiestic " and " Prince George ’ ; " Corn¬ 
wallis ” (Dunc.an class); ' Swiftsurc ” an<t "Triumph"; “Ven¬ 
geance,” “ Albion,” “ (foliath ” and “ Ocean ” (Canopus class). 
For the characteristics of these ships and of the ” Lord Nelson” 
and “ Inflexible ” see 24,Sg’. 

’ “ Bouvet,” “ Suffren,” ‘ Charlemagne,” " Gaulois.” 
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armed with 15-ui. guns. The battleships were to be aided by 
several cruisers and destroyers and a fiotilla of mine-sweepers 
was also organized. The conveniently situated islands of 
Tenedos and Lemnos* (the latter offering the immense land¬ 
locked haven of Mudros as an anchorage) were occupied to serve 
as naval bases, and on Feb. ig the venture opened with an 
attack upon the weakly Ottoman batteries that guarded the 
outlet of the channel. The batteries were silenced for the 
time being; but bad weather interrupted the proceedings and 
the batteries hat! to be silenced afresh a week later (I'eb. 25)— 
effectually on this occasion. That night the mine-fields at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles were cleared away, and battleships 
were in consequence enabled to penetrate into the lowest 
reaches of the defile on the morrow. 

Stormy weather caused some dekays in continuing the pro¬ 
gramme, but heavily armed vessels made their way a short 
distance up channel on several days early in March and engaged 
some of the enemy works that were sited about the Narrows.* 
The sweepers continued their labour.s night after night, gradually 
extending the fairway up wliicli heavy craft could safely venture. 
Long-range fire on the forts directed from outside the Straits 
over the Gallipoli Peninsula was also tried, but the results 
jtroveil disappointing. In reality, a very liberal expenditure of 
artillery ammunition on the part of tlie lleet was doing consider¬ 
ably less damage to the Ottoman defences than the Allied 
sailors imagined to be the case. Any 'Turkish battery that was 
chosen for target generally ceased firing before long; and the 
assailants were disposed to assume that the work was definitely 
put out of action, whereas all that had happened in reality was 
that the hostile gunners had been driven from their guns. 
Moreover, promising as the situation may have appeared to be 
from the attacking side in so far as neutralization of the Ottoman 
batteries was concerned, it was plain tlut the minc-sweepers 
were making disap|>oinling progress. The enemy’s light guns, 
aided by effective searchlights, were offering a strenuous opposi¬ 
tion to the small craft engaged on the all-important duty of 
cle iring (he channel of sulimcrgcd defences. At last Vice-Adml. 
.Sir John Michael Dc Robeck, who had succeeded Adml. Carden, 
dei ided, under some yiressure from home, to undertake an onset 
ill full force uixm the defences of the Narrows by day, although 
miiu'-lields still forbade a close attack on the forts on the 
part of buttlesliips. 

This oiieralion look place on March iS, and it proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. Sixteen hatlleshijis entered the Straits to participate 
in the encounter, the manoeuvring of so large a number of 
great vessels in this narrow space was a matter of some dif- 
ficully and also gave excellent targets for the 'Turkish artillery, 
which replied lo their lire with unexpected siiirit. 'The contest 
lasted for several hours, but towards evening the fleet was 
obliged to retire, three of tlie hatlleshijis having been sunk and 
four others having been jiut out of action. The three vessels 
lost, the “ Irresistible,” “ Dccan ” and “ Bouvet,” were out of 
dale; but of those jiut out of action the “ Inflexible ” was a 
modern shiji, and she and another very nearly foundered before 
they could be got to a place of safety. The defenders employed 
mines drifting down with the current with striking success on 
this occasion, and the damage caused by them contributed 
largely lo bring about the defeat of the mavul force. The events 
of the day' indeed dearly indicated that the enemy’s under¬ 
water devices were an even more serious obstacle to the forcing 
of the Dardanelles than were the Ottoman butteries. Nor had 
the Allies grounds for supposing that drift-mines would not be 
met with, were the attack renewed. 

After this exjicricnce \'icc-Adml. De Robeck felt himself 
obliged to inform the Admiralty that the offensive against 
the Straits ought not to be continued as a purely naval opera¬ 
tion of war. This necessitated a comjiletc recasting of the 
Entente plans. The Turkish authorities, it may be mentioned, 

* Lemnos was a Greek possession having been ceded to Greece 
as the result of the B.ilkan War ot 1912-3. linliros, Samothrace and 
Tenedos had remained 'Turkish. 

* Oil March 10 Bulair was also bombarded from the Gulf of Saros. 
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tU the ammunition for their heaviest ordnance 

iresh ^ ^ prospect of a possible 

^esu acet attack with some apprehension, as they were under 
*0 u u^^*******' tkat the assailants had been beaten off on the 
loth by the guns and not by the mines. This led to a mistaken 
idea that De Robeck’s ships might have succeeded had they 
renewed their attack at once in spite of losses; the damage 
which they had done to the batteries had been almost insignificant, 
and they had not got within s m. of their objective. 

The Allies had foreseen from the outset that land forces 
would have to be brought into play sooner or later in their 
campaign in this region. Even assuming that the fleet forced 
the Dardanelles, its communications would have to be safe¬ 
guarded, and there would still he Constantinople and the Bos¬ 
porus to be dealt v-ith. Entente troops had already before 
March i8 been set in motion for the Aegean, and some were in 
Lemnos. A heterogeneous army, drawn largely from India and 
Australasia, had also been gathering in Egypt for several weeks 
past, of which jrortions could he made available for work else¬ 
where in the Near East. Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, who had been 
chosen as commander-in-chief of the military contingents that 
were to cooperate in due course with the naval forces iii this 
theatre of war, had moreover actually arrived on the day before 
the abortive fleet attack upon the Narrows and had witnessed 
the light. In view of what had occurred the Allied Governments 
decided that in further operations full use must be made of 
the gathering army, and from this time onwards the military be¬ 
gan to assume the principal role in the effort of the Entente to 
secure command of the Dardanelles. 

Hut Sir Ian Hamilton judged it to be inexpedient to initiate 
land operations at once. Reconnaissance had brought to light 
the extent to which the Turks were making preparations to 
repel attempted landings, both on the Clallipoli Peninsula, and on 
the Asiatic coasit adjaceivt to the mouth of the Straits; and 
everything pointed to the c.xpeditionary force having to start 
work by fighting its way ashore. A tactical operation of that 
character demanded most careful prior organization, and it 
called for a distribution of the attacking force amongst the 
available shipping based on purely tactical considerations. As 
a preliminary to his un<lertaking a serious land campaign on 
the shores of the Aegean, the general felt himself obliged to 
concentrate his forces in Egypt, tind to prepare them there for 
the hazardous undertaking to which they were to be committed. 
A month was lost in consequence.* During that month the 
Turkish V. Array was formed (March 24) to guard the Straits, 
and Marshal Liman von Sanders, head of the German military 
mission in Turkey, was appointed its Commander-in-chief. 
Between the last days of March and the day of the landing the 
defence system was overhauled and greatly developed.’ 

The P'ranco-British expeditionary force was to be composed 
of seven divisions—three, the 2<)lh, the 42nd and the Royal 
Naval, furnished by the United Ringdoni, two formed of Aus¬ 
tralian and New Zealand troops, and two composed of p'rench 
colonial troops. At the time however when active operations 
began the 42nd Division and one of the French divisions could 


‘The chief naval incidents of this month were:—a raid by the 
Turkish destroyer “ Ucmir Hissar " which sank the British transport 
“ Manitou ” on March 16 , but had to be blown up next day off 
Chios to avoid capture; an attempt of the British .subinarine Ei.!; 
to enter the Straits, which led to her being forced ashore (April 16) 
and in the sequel to her destruction by a daring boat’s crew from 
the "Majestic" (April 18); bombardments of the defences of 
Smyrna on March 28, April 6 and April 22; and operations at Gaza 
and El Arish on the .Syrian coast by the P'rench battleship “ St. 
Louis ” and other vessels (April 12-17). 

From the Black Sea the Russian naval forces bombarded the 
Bosporus defences on March 28; some fruitless operations were then 
carried out against the " Goeben ” and " Breslau ” (in the course of 
which the Turkish cruiser “ Mediidieh " was sunk of! Odessa (April 
x), and on April 25, the day of the landing in the Peninsula, and on 
May 2, the Bosporus defences were again shelled. 

• The coast defences themselves remained under the command 
of the German Adml. v. Usedom, who was also responsible for those 
of the Bosporus. The German naval forces were commanded by 
Adml. Souehon, who had brought the "Goeben” and "Breslau.” 


not be counted on owing to shipping for them not being available. 
Against this force Liman von Sanders could at the outset pit 
six divisions. Hamilton had resolved on making the Gallipoli 
Peninsula his objective, intending to secure high ground which 
dominated the Narrows from that side. Fie could conceal his 
design up to the very last. His adversary had perforce to 
disperse the defending troops, so that on the morning when 
the land campaign started two of the Turkish divisions (3rd 
and iith) were watching the outer coast on the Asiatic side, 
two (slh and 7th) were near Bulair to provide against a landing 
at the neck of the Peninsula, while the remaining two (pth and 
loth) under Essad Pasha guarded llic places where, in the event, 
the Allied army made its iippearance. Still, if the attacking 
side enjoyed an advantage in this respect, the possible landing- 
places were few in number and were therefore well indicated, 
there had been ample time to protect them with earthworks 
and barbed wire, anil in any disembarkation in face of resistance 
the tactical conditions favour the defence. 

Hamilton contemplated two distinct major oper.ations. One 
force was to bp ]>ut ashore about the extremity of the peninsula— 
an area which it is convenient to designate as “ Hellcs.” The 
other force was to land N. of Gaba 'J'cpc, where there are ex¬ 
tensive bcaclies. Part of the one available French division was, 
furthermore, to effect a de.scent at Rum Kale oppo.sitc Ilelles 
as a .subsidiary operation, partly to deceive the enemy and partly 
to neutralize 'i'urkish guns, which otherwise might intervene in 
the Hellcs fighting. Feints were also to be carried out at other 
localities so as to bewilder the defenders. 'Phe effort at Ilclles 
w.ns to be eiUruslcd to the 2()lh Division, supported by the 
Royal Naval Division, and ultimately to be reinforced by the 
French division. 'J'hat at Gaba Tepe was to be carried out by 
the two Ausir.'dasian divisions under Gen. .Sir William Birdwood. 
The Anglo-b renrh army concentrated in Mudros Bay, the great 
natural harbour of Lemnos, in the third week of April and, 
after a short delay enforced by bad weather, the armada put to 
sea during the nights of the 23rd-24th and the 24th-25th, so 
that the transports and the covering warships should arrive at 
the various rendezvous at or before dawn on the z^lh. The day 
broke calm and still, after a placid night. 

A firm footing was gained on shore by the assailants at three 
out of the five points where disembarkation was attempted, 
while the effort was also, within restricted limits, successful 
at the two remaining points. The beaches which had been 
selected were, enumerating from right to left, “ S ’’ in Morto 
Bay, “ V ” and “ W ” on either side of Cape Hellcs at the 
south-western end, and “ X ’’ and “ Y ” on the outer shore; 
“ V ” and " W' ” were regarded as of primary importance, as 
those two beaches offered suitable landing places from the point 
of view of subsequent operations. The attacks at “ S ” and “ Y ” 
were intended to be subsidiary; but great importance was 
attached to that at “ X ” owing to the vicinity of this point to 
" W.” The troops started for the shore in ffotillas of boats 
soon after dawn at all points, their approach covered by the 
fire of liattleships and cruisers, and in all cases the boats were 
not fired upon until almost the last moment. 

As it turned out, the actual disembarkations at “ S,” “ X ” 
and “ Y ” were carried out without any very great difficulty; 
but the troops detailed for “ W ” beach only gained a fooling 
after incurring very heavy losses and by a display of indomitable 
resolution, while at “ V ” the operation went very near to failing 
altogether. In the general scheme of attack the landing at this 
last point was of primary importance; the largest force had been 
detailed for it, and the troops were for the most part conveyed to 
the beach in a steamer (the “ River Clyde ”) which was run 
ashore; but only some scattered detachments cowering close'to 
the water’s edge had established themselves on land by nightfall, 
and the Allies’ position here seemed to be highly critical. The 
troops detailed for “ Y ’’ beach had also got into serious difficul¬ 
ties, and as it turned out they had to be withdrawn next morning. 
But the forces which had landed at “ W ’’ and “ X ’’ beaches had 
joined hands, the one battalion detailed for “ S ’’ beatth had 
secured a good position, and during the night the troops still 
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ui't aboard the “ River Clyde ” contrived to disembark. The 
resistance offered by the Turks had been most determined, and 
these could reckon upon receiving welcome reinforcements 
within a few hours; for as soon as the situation declared itself 
Liman von Sanders had hurried off one of the two divisions (the 
7th) at Bulair by water with orders to repair to Helles. 

In the meantime a French brigade had, after a tough struggle, 
effected a lodgment at Kum Kale. The Turks were in strong 
force in that quarter, and, as the hours passed and the defenders 
(3rd and nth Divs.) massed, the situation became such as to 
render any French advance out of the question; indeed, but for 
the fire of the warships the troops who had landed could barely 
have maintained themselves. Still, their presence on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits was for the time being indirectly 
helpful to their British comrades who were struggling for a grip 
on the extremity of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The invaders of Helles had secured but a precarious foothold 
on Ottoman soil by the morning of the 26lh, twenty-four hours 
after starting operations; but fair progress was made by them 
during the course of this second day. What was left of the 
force originally detailed for the landing at “ V ” beach contrived 
during the early hours by stern fighting to occupy some high 
ground hard by, and also to join hands with the troops landed at 
“ W ” beach. Additional infantry was got ashore at “ W ” and 
“ X ” beaches, the first elements of the French division began 
disembarking at “ V ” beach in the afternoon, and before evening 
touch had been giiined with the battalion that had made good 
at “ S ” beach. That night the French evacuated Kum Kate by 
arrangement. On the 27th a general move forward took place, 
the Turks (yth Div.) offering little opposition, and by nightfall 
the Allies held a line stretching approximately from the north 
end of Morto Bay to “ Gully ” beach. But very heavy losses 
had been sustainetl by the aotl' Division, large bodies of Turkish 
troops had arrived from Bulair and were being brought round 
from the A.siatic side of the Straits,' and after three days of 
strenuous combat the British and French had barely .secured 
a dci)th of 2 m. of country, while their opponents had had time 
to concentrate their scattered forces. Realizing the urgent 
need of gaining ground before the enemy was gathered in full 
strength, and hoping to win the heights beyond Krithia and 
Achi Baba, Sir I. Hamilton ordered a further attack for the 28th. 
On this occasion the Turks made a determined resistance; but 
the Allies’ line was advanced by a few hundred yards at most 
points, and a three days’ lull then ensued in the Helles area. 

While this embittered struggle had been in i)rogress at the 
extremity of the penin.sula, stirring events had been in progress 
on its outer coast-line. 'I'he arrangements for disembtirking Bird- 
wood’.s Australasians differed from those made at Helles, in that 
here the whole force was to land at one point,ami that an attempt 
w.as to be m.ade to effect a surjirise just before dawn (April 25). 
The surprise was effected, but in the darkness the force arrived 
at a locality about a mile N. of the beach immediately N, of Gaba 
I'epe which had been the select eil goal. The beach on which the 
landing took place proved to be satisfactory, but it lay at 
the loot of a steep and rugged declivity, which was therefore 
a most unsuitable place for putting tishore the stores and 
impedimenta of an army. At the moment of aitproach of the 
first boats the defenders actually on the spot were few, so that 
the high ground overhanging the landing [iltice (which came to be 
known as Anzac^ Cove) was secured by the as.sailants .'it the 
first rush. But the enemy speedily brought effective flanking 
artillery fire to bear on the bciich ami on the boats; the troops, 
both officers and men, were inexperienced, the ground to be 
advanced over was hilly, scrub-clail and extremely broken, 
and considerable confusion arose. The advant.age gained in 
the first instance by the surprise was lo.st, and the Turkish 
19th Div. was able to gather in force during the critical hours of 

' The German commander of the Sth Div. (Lt.-Col. v. Sodenstern) 
was put in charge of the Helles front, Essad taking command on the 
Ari Burnei front. 

‘ The abbreviated designation of the “ Australian and New Zea¬ 
land Army Corps." 

yxx.—26 
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the morning when the Australauans might, in virtue of their 
superior numbers, have secured a satisfactory sector of ground. 
At the end of the day, although the whole of Birdwood’s infantry 
had been ashore for several hours, the position which these 
troops had taken up remained a haphazard one, no depth had 
been secured, losses had been heavy, and the situation seemed 
so threatening that the question of a withdrawal was even 
considered at one time. 

Reinforced by parts of the two Bulair divisions the Turks 
delivered vigorous counter-attacks on the 26th; but these were 
beaten off, and on that day and on the morrow the Australasian 
troops dug themselves in so thoroughly that by the night of 
the 27th-28th the position which they had taken up, such as it 
was, was reasonably secure. On the other hand, the Turks, who 
were commanded by Essad, had likewise dug themselves in, and 
they could bring an effective artillery fire to bear on the Anzac 
trenches from three sides, the prospect of the landing force making 
any effective progress under the awkward conditions of ground 
in which it found itself was remote, and Birdwood’s contingents 
had in reality been even less successful than had those detailed 
for Helles as regards securing an adequate area on the enemy’s 
shores before the defence gathered strength. Their situation was 
unsatisfactory not only in the tactical sense, but also from the 
point of view of keeping the troops supplied, owing to their being 
perched on ridges with steep gradients behind them. Walei 
also was found to be scarce, and was sure to become scarcer 
during the summer months. Lastly, the landing place was much 
exposed in the event of bad weather. 

Although his ailversaries had fought their way ashore in two 
sections of the Gallipoli Peninsula—and he had had to give up 
his first idea of driving them back to their ships—Liman von 
Sanders had no grounds for despondency when May opened. 
The Allies’ plan was now unmisttikably indicated, and con¬ 
centration of the defending forces had become possible in con¬ 
sequence. The marshal’s Turks had fought gallantly in the 
strenuous encounters which had taken place, and large rein¬ 
forcements (2nd, 4th, i3lh, 15th, i6th Divisions) were on the 
move or preparing to move to his aid. His troops were entrench¬ 
ing themselves solidly in face of the invaders both at Helles and 
at Anztic, so that his antagonists would be obliged to storm lines 
of earthworks whenever they .should attemi>l to make further 
progress. It is true that Hamilton wtis expecting the arrival of 
the 42nd Division and of the 2nd French Division within a few 
days; but his losses had been extremely hetivy, there were no 
dc])6ls at hand from which these losses could promptly be made 
good, and he wtis inferior to the Turks in artillery both as 
regards calibre of guns and as regards ammunition. On three 
successive nights from the ist to the 3rd the Turks delivered 
resolute a.ssaults upon the Allies’ position at Helles, but they 
were repulsed on each occasion; they also on the night of the 
2nd-3rd launched attacks upon the Australasians, the combat 
lasting into the next day, but here also llicy were beaten off. 

Two brigades of Birdwood’s force were thereupon temporarily 
transferred to Helles by night, and on the 6lh and following two 
days a mighty effort was made by the invaders to push forward 
in this southern area and to win the high ground that stretches 
across the peninsula about 5 ra. from its extremity; their front 
was, however, only advanced by a few hundred yards and a much 
more pronounced success was called for to render the Allies’ 
position in this area at all a promising one. Much work was done 
in organizing the area and its communications and landing 
places, but the tactical situation at Helles remained stationary 
for the rest of the month. At Anzac similar work was done 
but the only taclical incident of much importance in that 
quarter was that Liman von Sanders personally directed a 
formidable attack upon Birdwood on the night of the i8th- 
19th, the assailants being defeated with severe loss. 

The arrival of German submarines* during this month proved 

• Already a special German submarine command had been 
established in the A.driatic, with bases at Pola and Cattaro, and 
some sm.all boats were sent thither by rail, ff'wo of these (UBl, 
UBtS) were attached to the Austrian submarine force. Three 
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to be an event of lasting importance. Two British liattleahips 
were sunk off the peninsula (“ Triumph ” May js, “ Majestic ” 
May 27), ami owing to the risks run by warships and transports 
while in the open the Allied troops on shore were thenceforward 
almost deprived of support from naval gunfire, while reinforce¬ 
ments anil stores were mostly brought from Mudros to the vari¬ 
ous landing places in small craft. Hamillon made Imbros his 
headquarters, and troojis also were sometimes collected there 
owing to its vicinity both to Hellos and to Anzac. Within the 
Dardanelles the battleship “ Goliath ” had been torpedoed by 
the Turkish destroyer “ Muavcnet-i-Milliye ” on May 13; on 
the other hand British submarines were performing invaluable 
service, diving under the mine-fields, causing havoc amongst 
enemy craft in the channel itself and higher up, and threatening 
Ottoman communic.ations with the iienin.sula. 

That the position of affairs had become one virtually of 
stalemate was fairly evident to all authorities on the side of the 
Entente before the end of May. A Russian army de.stincd for the 
Bosporus, which had been gathered near Odessa, obliging the 
Porte to keep strong bodies of troops about Constantinople, 
had been railed to Galicia, thus liberating several Turkish di¬ 
visions for service at the Dardanelles. Only by dispatching very 
substantial rcinforcemenls in men, munitions and w.ar material 
to the scene could the Entente achieve its object. But the 
military situation elsewhere forbade the alloc tion of strong 
British or French contingents to this secondary theatre of war, 
and there was much delay in London in forming a ilccision. The 
52nd Division was, however, under orders to proceed from 
England to the Aegean; it arrived at Hclles early in June, where 
there was some severe fighting during that month by wdiich the 
Allies somewhat improved their position. 

But trench warfare was the order of the day, and the British 
and I'rcnch were trying to carry this on without that ample 
artillery support which is almost indispensable when earth¬ 
works have to be stormed under modern tactical conditions. 


others nfB3, UB7, UB8) sailed for the Straits in the latter part of 
April. IJB.t was lost cn route but nos, 7 and 8 reached the Straits 
about the middle of May. They proceeded to Constantinople, and 
were chiefly employed apinst the Russian Black Sea fleet. Four 
small boats of the mine-laying class were also dispatched, of which 
three (UC14, tJCi,3, UC15) made their way to Constantinople, 
carrying important tcchnicttl stores, in the sunmVr months after an 
intermediate base had been established at Orak near Budrun. 
Another small boat (UB14) on its way from Orak to thcSlrails, 
torpedoed the Briti.sh transports “ Royal Edward ” off Cos (Aug. 
14), and “ Soutliland " in the Aegean (Seiit. 2). Other Briti.sh 
transports sunk in the Aegean were the " Ramazan " (Sept, iq) 
and the “ Marquette" (tint. 26). Of the ships nameii only the 
" Southland " was brought into harbour. 

More important work w-as done by the seagoing boat U21, Lt.- 
Comm. Otto Hersing. This left the Ems after special prejiaratiim 
for the long voyage, on April 2.S, and reached Cattaro with only half 
a ton of fuel left on May 13. After replenishing at that base, Hersing 
sailed on the 20th for the Dardanelles, where, on the 25th and 27th 
he sank the battleships "Triumph” and " Majestic.’' U21 then 

P roceeded to Constantinople. On j ulv 4 he came out and sank the 
rench transport " Carthage ” off Hellcs; later after a cruise in the 
AegKiin he tried to rcCntcr the Str.iits, but finding the British mine 
defences too formidable, he s.iiled to Cattaro to lake part in the 
general commerce-destroying warfare in the Mediterranean. This 
was by now active, four other seagoing boats having followed U21 
from the North .Sea, and it is claimed that 50,000 tons of shipping 
were sunk in the Mediterranean and Aegean during Sept. Iqifl. 
At the end of that month the Germans had nearly one-third of their 
total available submarine force in this theatre—14 boats out of 44— 
of which 5 seagoing, 2 small and 1 mine-laying boats, were working 
in the ojien, and 3 small (UB7, 8, 14) and 2 mine-laying (UC13, 15) 
at Constantinople. In addition, the Austrian boats numliered about 
II, large and small, and one of these torpedoed the French cruiser 
“ Leon Gamlictta ” in Ionian waters on April 27. 

Submarine activity in the open Meditcrr.incan and Aegean had 
no small influence m determining the final abandonment of the 
Gallipoli enterprise and in preventing its resumption in the later 
stages of the war. But locally and tactically, no real success was 
obtained by the new arm after the dei>arturc of U21. Liman von 
Sanders expresses tlie opinion that the German submarines on the 
spot were of no assistance to him, and that the British IxKits, in 
spite of their frequent raiding of the Sea of Marmora, did not seriously 
interfere with his water movements. 


A general attack was delivered on the Ottoman positions on the 
Sth, by which some little ground was gained along most of the 
front. Then on the 21st the French, who were on the right next 
to the Straits, pushed their line forward as the result of a well- 
planned local offensive, and this achievement was followed up 
on the 28th by a successful operation on the part of the British 
on the extreme left, by which the line at that end was advanced 
to nearly abreast of Krilhia. Satisfactory as were the results 
of these two affairs at the end of the month from the point of 
view of the Allies, they did not render their situation at the 
extremity of the peninsula much less discouraging than it had 
been before. The front occupied by the invaders at the end of 
June was indeed for all practical purposes to represent the line 
that was to be held up to the night of Jan. 8 in the following year. 
The Turks still occupied all the high ground. They continued 
to enjoy all the tojiographical advantage in respect to position. 
Ottoman guns dominated the entire territory which the invaders 
had succeeded in the course of two months in conquering, as 
well as “ V ” and “ W ” beaches which were the landing-places 
chiefly used by them. This Turkish artillery was hearing upon 
Helles not merely from the uplands facing the Allies’ front line, 
but also from the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles on the Allies’ 
flank. At Anzac the situation romained stationary during June, 
although there was some sharp fighting at the end of the month. 

Both sides, it should be mentioned, were suffering much from 
sickness, and continued to suffer all through the summer. The 
heat was great. Flies swarmed. The dust caused murh annoy¬ 
ance whenever there was any wind. The British hospital arrange¬ 
ments were not beyond criticism. The water question caused 
no great difficulty at Helles, hut the very limited local supply 
found within the contracted area occupied by Birdwood's force 
gave out almost entirely when the dry season set definitely in, 
and much of that which was brought by sea or condensed had 
to be conveyed up steep inclines to the trenches. As a result of 
disease, and of casualties in action and from bombardment, the 
British divisions recruited in the United Kingdom were eon- 
stanlly far short of establishment, no proper provision having 
been made for keeping them up to strength. The two Australa¬ 
sian and the two French divisions were better off in this respect; 
but the number of divisions under Sir 1 . Hamilton's orders— 
eight now that the 52ud had arrived—in reality gave a very 
misleading impression of the strength of the force; his Majesty’s 
Government had, however, during the course of the month 
decided to dispatch large reinforcements to this theatre of war, 
and the Allied commander-in-chief had been cheered by the 
tidings that five further divisions, the loth, nth, 13th, 53rd and 
S4th, had been placed under orders for the Aegean, and would 
join him between July 10 and Aug. 10. The number of Turkish 
divisions within the peninsula and in reserve on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits had, however, grown, and by the end of June 
Liman von Sanders appears to have had nine under his orders. 

July, in .so far as the Allies were concerned, was in the main a 
month of preparation. In view of the anticipated arrival of sub¬ 
stantial reinforcements from England there was no great tempta¬ 
tion to embark on offensives; and owing to the shortage of 
artillery ammunition, what there was of it had to be jealously 
husbanded, although the French divisions were not suffering 
from this disability so much as the British. A general attack 
was, however, delivered by the Hclles force on the 12th and 13th 
along the right half of its front, and some little ground was con¬ 
quered; but the situation was not appreciably modified. To¬ 
wards the end of the month the 13th Division, the first of the 
new divisions to arrive, disembarked in this southern area as a 
temporary measure, bringing welcome relief for the troops in the 
trenches. At Anzac July passed off quietly. There the rival 
forces were in close contact, the Turks everywhere enjoying’the 
advantage of command; some sections of the Australasian line 
were, indeed, completely overlooked by ground in Ottoman 
occupation. Liman von Sanders was joined by reinforcements 
from other parts of the Empire early in the month, and the num¬ 
ber of Turkish divisions in the peninsula swelled; but, aware 
that additional British troops were arriving, he felt obliged to 
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leave forces on the Asiatic side of the Dardanidlcs in case of a 
hestile landing on the coast to the S., and of the divisions on the 
peninsula he kept two about Gallipoli and Bulair. 

flow best to utilize the fresh troops joining him from England 
was anxiously considered by Sir I. Hamilton, and he framed his 
plans well in advance. The French had from the outset favoured 
operations on the further side of thi' Straits, and the expediency 
suggested itself of either throwing the whole Allied array in that 
direction, or else of diverting the reinforcements thither as a 
detached contingent. But there were valid objections to cither 
course. A descent S. of the Straits connoted disembarkation in 
face of opposition, and, even supposing the landing to be suc¬ 
cessful, the force would start work much further from the Nar¬ 
rows than were either Hellos or Anzac. Then again, to plant 
down a portion of the Allied troops on one side of the Straits, 
while continuing operations on the other side, would mean 
voluntary dispersion of resources in place of concentration. The 
commander-in-chief weighed the pros and cons and he decided 
against a combination of war on such lines. 'I'herc were also not 
wanting inducements for the Allies to attempt a landing near 
Bulair, seeing that a victory at that point would carry with it 
the severance of the Turkish land communications with the pen¬ 
insula. But, here again a disembarkation in face of opjiosition 
would have to be risked and a dispersion of resources would 
arise, while there were strong objections from the point of view 
of ship transport to conveying troops to a point so distant from 
the island of Imbros tis Bulair; for Imbros was to be utilized as 
the principal concentration point for the reinforcements from 
England. That the Ottoman commandcr-in-chief had to be 
prepared for his o[>i)onent adopting one of these two plans offered 
a strong argument against adopting either of them. 

Hamilton decided that his great effort should be made at, 
and immediately to the N. of, Anztic. The rugged bluffs on 
which Gen. Binlwood’s force had taken root since April were 
spurs of a tangled mountain mass known as Sari Bair, from the 
topmost ridges of which the Straits about the Narrows were 
partially visible at a distance of 4 or 5 miles. The occupation 
of these topmost ridges must greatly assist in a further advance 
across the peninsula here at its narrowest point. The plan de¬ 
cided upon was secretly to augment the force already at Anzac 
by about a division and a half, and, with the force thus aug¬ 
mented, to secure po.s.session of Sitri Btiir by a night-attack. But 
this was only part of the plan. It was also derided that a force 
of nearly two divisions should, on the same night as the attack 
on Sari Bair was launched, effect a landing at an entirely new 
point—Suvla Bay, a few miles N, of Anzac, where the Turkish 
troo[>s were known to be tew. The object of this second oi>eration 
was twofold—it would indirectly a.ssist the offensive agaimst 
Sari Bair, it would also furnish the Allies who were planted down 
on the outer coast of the peninsula with a mueh more sheltered 
landing place and base than Anzac Cove. 'J’hc i.jth Division, 
with some other detachments from Ili lles and with one brigade 
of the loth Division, were the trooi).s chosen to augment Bird- 
wood’s force already at Anzac. The new venture further north 
was entrasted to the 11 th Division, which was to assemble in the 
island of Imbros sujtported by the rest of the loth Divisioti; 
the portions of this latter division not detailed for Anzac were 
to concentrate partly at Mudros, and partly in a port of Mity- 
lene more than 100 m. from Suvla. The last divi.sions to arrive, 
the 53rd and S4th, were to be employed wherever should seem 
best after the offensive had begun. To land the whole of the 
reinforcements simultaneously would not have been practicable 
with the amount of w-ater transport available. 

The utmost secrecy was observed by the Allied staff. Ap¬ 
propriate steps were taken to mislead the Ottoman authorities by 
means of feints and of reconnaissances executed at localities 
other than those selected for operations. False reports were 
assiduously circulated by the intelligence department. This part 
of Hamilton’s programme was, indeed, carried out most suc¬ 
cessfully, for, although Liman von Sanders was aware of the 
arrival of large bodies of British troops in the islands, he remained 
entirely ignorant of his rival’s real design mitil this was actu¬ 
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ally in execution. The Ottoman commander had organized his 
forces as a southern group watching Holies and a northern group 
watching Anzac, with the already mentioned two divisions at 
the Bulair end of the peninsula. There were large Turkish forces 
in rciicrvc about Chauak, in addition to substantial contingents 
disposed to the S. of the outlet of the Straits ready for any move 
of the Allies in that quarter; but, thanks to a system of jetties 
erected on either shore at the upper end of the Narrows, and 
to improved communications, troops could be shifted from side 
to side of the waterway very rapidly. Numerically, the con¬ 
tending armies would at this very critical juncture of the cam¬ 
paign be almost equal, the invaders rather the stronger; but 
the Turks were much dispersed, so that the result almost hinged 
upon the speed with which the attacking side should gain 
ground before the defenders had time to concentrate. 



The offensive started on Aug. 0 with two preliminary enter¬ 
prises. An onset was made upon some of the ’I'urkish trenches in 
the Helles area, which led to shaqj fighting; the object was to 
prevent the Turks transferring troops northwards, ami it prob¬ 
ably served its purpose; apart from that, little was accomplished 
although the affray w’ent on intermittently for a week. Portions 
of the Australasian force also broke out of the southern sections 
of the Anzac position, and were rewarded by the acquisition of 
some very valuable ground after a violent contest; the real 
purpose, however, was to occupy the attention of the enemy 
and to conceal a design of much greater moment. 

So dexterously had the assembling of the reinforcements 
within Birdwood’s position been effected, that the Turks had 
entirely failed to detect how the numbers of their opponents 
in this area had during the last few nights been nearly doubled. 
The scheme of operations for the capture of the Sari Bair moun¬ 
tain mass was that the force detailed for this enterprise should 
move out in several columns from the northern end of the Anzac 
position along the low ground near the shore, after dark on the 
evening of the 6th On reaching their apixjintcd stations the 
columns were to wheel to the right and were to work their way 
up certain steep but well-defined gullies that led towards the 
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topmost ridges, which, it was hoped, would be reached by day¬ 
light—a somewhat sanguine anticipation, as it turned out. All 
went well at the outset. The Turkish posts about the lower spurs 
were in some cases surprised. The outlets of the gullies were in 
the assailants’ hands soon after midnight. The hostile detach¬ 
ments on guard gave way at all points. But the routes to be 
followed were difficult to find in the dark, the ascent was rapid, 
the ground was much broken, and the enemy opposed a stubborn 
resistance to the advance, with the result that this was greatly 
retarded, and that at daybreak the most forward of the columns 
was not much more than halfway up. The Ottoman staff had, 
moreover, on the first alarm begun to hurry reinforcements on 
the Sari Bair from the rear, while the Allied troops were so much 
exhausted by their nocturn.al experiences that all attempts to 
win the upper ridge failed on the ytli. 

A rearrangement of the attacking forces was carried out during 
the following night, and the attempt to gain the highest ground 
was resumed at dawn on the 8th from the positions that had been 
acquired 24 hours earlier. The Ottoman detachments on the 
mountain had by this time been reinforced by at least one divi¬ 
sion, and they were fully prepared to meet the onset when it came. 
One of the Allies’ columns nevertheless succeeded in establishing 
itself on a patch of the tojimost ridge and in holding on to what 
had been secured, although the efforts of the assailants miscarried 
elsewhere. After a fresh reorganization during the night an 
attempt was yet again made on the qth to win the mountain, 
and that day some British and Indian troops actually fought their 
way on to a commanding summit from which the Narrows could 
be seen, only, however, speedily to be driven off again. The Turks 
holding the ridge were, moreover, constantly receiving rein¬ 
forcements now that Sir I. Hamilton’s plan was completely 
exposed, and .so victory definitely decided itself in favour of the 
defenders early on the loth. h’or these, liy a sudden onset that 
morning, recovered possession of the patch of high ground which 
their antagonists had succeeded in wresting from them on the 
8th and in holding ever since. Then, by a resolute if somewhat 
costly counter-attack delivered from the dominating position 
which they occupied, the Osmanlis thrust those opposed to them 
back down the slopes all along the line and could fairly claim to 
have gainefl the upper hand. Strenuous fighting thereupon 
ceased. Both sides had suffered very severely in the furious 
encounters that had been in progress since the evening of the 
6th, and the troops were completely worn out by their efforts. 

The attempt to secure Sari Bair thus failed, and the carefully 
devised scheme by which the invaders had hoped to establish 
themselves in a dominating jxisition in the Anzac region at 
almost the narrowest portion of the Galliixili Tcninsula fell to 
the ground. It is true that as a rcsidt of the oiH-ralions the area 
in occupation of the Allies in this quarter h.ad been greatly 
extended in a northerly direction, so mui h so indeed that little 
difficulty was experienced by Gen. Birdwood in securing close 
contact with the contingents that hail landed at Suvla on the 
night of the 6th-7th, and from which substantial support had 
been expected. As a matter of fact, the Suvla troops had afforded 
the Anzac columns no assistance at all beyond occupying the 
attention of one of the two Turki.sh divisions which Liman von 
Sanders set in motion soulh-westw'ards from about Gallipoli 
as soon as he had satisfied himself as to where danger lay, and 
the doings of this newly landed force had now to be recorded. 

The plans for bringing the nth Division and bulk of the loth 
Division from the islands to Suvla and disembarking them had 
been elaborated with meticulous care by the naval and military 
staffs. As Turkish detachments watching this strip of coastline 
were known to number only about 2,000 men—the Ottoman 
authorities never contemplating a hostile landing in force in the 
locality—the design was to put most of the attacking troops 
ashore during the night of the fith-ytli as a surpri.se, and that they 
should then push on at once and master a range of hills 4 or 5 m. 
to the east. At Suvla Point the coast (which from there down to 
aooui Hclles runs roughly N. and S.) turns abruptly to the N.E. 
10 form one side of the Gulf of Saros; along this stretch of the 
shore a well-defined ridge, starting clo.se to the headland, rises 


almost like a wall from the sea and overlooks what may be called 
the Suvla area from the N., just as the above-mentioned range 
of hills overlook the area from the east. 1’he area is mostly flat 
up to the foothills. Close to the bay there is a lake—a marsh 
in dry weather—which necessarily cramped the movements of 
troops landed at or near the bay. Army headquarters assumed 
that the plain, with the high ground to the E. and N., would be in 
British hands early on the 7th. 

The nth Division from Imbros was to disembark first, and 
was to be on the right in the subsequent advance. The roth 
Division from Mudros and Mitylene was to follow it ashore, and, 
moving forward on the left, would secure the northerly ridge. 
Most of the nth Division was to land just S. of the bay, but one 
brigade was to gain its footing inside the bay. The work was to 
begin as early as possible, allowing for the flotilla only quitting 
Imbros after dark. Especially constructed lighters, with motor 
|«>wcr, were to play an important part in the disembarkations, a 
number of them having recently arrived from England. Elabo¬ 
rate arrangements had been made for water supply to the troops 
ashore, as the whereabouts and the capacity of wells were doubt¬ 
ful. The. secret had been well kei>t, and a difficult operation of 
war was in its opening st.igcs most successfully carried out. 

The two divisions det.iiled for this Suvla enterprise lioth 
belonged to the British “ New .\rmy they were unconversant 
with active service conditions, having come straight out from 
England, and they were being highly tried in being called upon 
to execute a landing in force at night in face of oppo.sition. 
There was, indeed, no precedent for an undertaking of this kind 
under modern tactical conditions. Nevertheless the whole of the 
infantry of the iilh Division was on .shore before dawn, and its 
leading battalions had driven off the Turkish detachments met 
with in the immediate vicinity of the points of disemb.arkation. 
The only hitch that h,id occurred during the night-time had been 
at the landing-place within the bay, where the water had proved 
to be inconveniently shallow for the lighters; this had created 
some confusion ami delay. But the urgent need of pressing 
forward at once was not realized by the attacking side, and the 
opposition offered by the parties of Osmanlis clo.se to the bay 
was taken too seriously after daylight. Moreover, when the 
first portion of the loth Division arriveil from Mitylene soon 
after dawn, it was decided to put these troops ashore to the 
S. of the bay, instead of inside the bay as had been intended; so 
that they found themselves, to start with, on the right of the 
nth Division and not on its left, the general line of contem¬ 
plated advance being to the N. of the lake. They were 
unfortunately moved from right to left, and this took many 
hours. 

During the forenoon a good landing place was found inside 
the bay on its northern side, and the contingent of the 10th 
Division from Muiiros disembarked at this point. But no ver¬ 
tebrate adv.ance in force took place until comtiarativcly late in the 
afternoon, and by evening the attacking .side, although enjoying 
a great numerical superiority, had only reached the foot of the 
hills that lay to the E. of the landing-places and captureil one 
advanced spur. The troops had during the latter piart of the day 
suffered greatly from thirst, the arrangements with regard to 
water having practically broken down mainly owing to the 
inexperience of the troojis themselves. 

When Liman von .Sanders (who had fixed his headf|uarters 
near Galliixili) learned during the night of the Gth-7th that the 
Allies were landing in strong force about Suvla, and were also 
attacking Sari Bair from Anzac, and after he had satisfied himself 
that certain threats on the part of his opponents at other points 
might be regarded as mere feints, he ordered the two Turkish 
divisions under his immediate orders to proceed towards Suvla 
with all speed. This, however, meant a two days’ march along 
indifferent roads. The only Ottoman detachments which during 
the 7th and 8th confronted the two British divisions that had 
made a descent on this locality were those which had been on 
guard on the spot when the landing was taking place. Con¬ 
sequently there was still on the 8th a great opening left for the 
attacking side to complete the first part of its programme, i.e. to 
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leave forces on the Asiatic side of the Dardanidlcs in case of a 
hestile landing on the coast to the S., and of the divisions on the 
peninsula he kept two about Gallipoli and Bulair. 

flow best to utilize the fresh troops joining him from England 
was anxiously considered by Sir I. Hamilton, and he framed his 
plans well in advance. The French had from the outset favoured 
operations on the further side of thi' Straits, and the expediency 
suggested itself of either throwing the whole Allied array in that 
direction, or else of diverting the reinforcements thither as a 
detached contingent. But there were valid objections to cither 
course. A descent S. of the Straits connoted disembarkation in 
face of opposition, and, even supposing the landing to be suc¬ 
cessful, the force would start work much further from the Nar¬ 
rows than were either Hellos or Anzac. Then again, to plant 
down a portion of the Allied troops on one side of the Straits, 
while continuing operations on the other side, would mean 
voluntary dispersion of resources in place of concentration. The 
commander-in-chief weighed the pros and cons and he decided 
against a combination of war on such lines. 'I'herc were also not 
wanting inducements for the Allies to attempt a landing near 
Bulair, seeing that a victory at that point would carry with it 
the severance of the Turkish land communications with the pen¬ 
insula. But, here again a disembarkation in face of opjiosition 
would have to be risked and a dispersion of resources would 
arise, while there were strong objections from the point of view 
of ship transport to conveying troops to a point so distant from 
the island of Imbros tis Bulair; for Imbros was to be utilized as 
the principal concentration point for the reinforcements from 
England. That the Ottoman commandcr-in-chief had to be 
prepared for his o[>i)onent adopting one of these two plans offered 
a strong argument against adopting either of them. 

Hamilton decided that his great effort should be made at, 
and immediately to the N. of, Anztic. The rugged bluffs on 
which Gen. Binlwood’s force had taken root since April were 
spurs of a tangled mountain mass known as Sari Bair, from the 
topmost ridges of which the Straits about the Narrows were 
partially visible at a distance of 4 or 5 miles. The occupation 
of these topmost ridges must greatly assist in a further advance 
across the peninsula here at its narrowest point. The plan de¬ 
cided upon was secretly to augment the force already at Anzac 
by about a division and a half, and, with the force thus aug¬ 
mented, to secure po.s.session of Sitri Btiir by a night-attack. But 
this was only part of the plan. It was also derided that a force 
of nearly two divisions should, on the same night as the attack 
on Sari Bair was launched, effect a landing at an entirely new 
point—Suvla Bay, a few miles N, of Anzac, where the Turkish 
troo[>s were known to be tew. The object of this second oi>eration 
was twofold—it would indirectly a.ssist the offensive agaimst 
Sari Bair, it would also furnish the Allies who were planted down 
on the outer coast of the peninsula with a mueh more sheltered 
landing place and base than Anzac Cove. 'J’hc i.jth Division, 
with some other detachments from Ili lles and with one brigade 
of the loth Division, were the trooi).s chosen to augment Bird- 
wood’s force already at Anzac. The new venture further north 
was entrasted to the 11 th Division, which was to assemble in the 
island of Imbros sujtported by the rest of the loth Divisioti; 
the portions of this latter division not detailed for Anzac were 
to concentrate partly at Mudros, and partly in a port of Mity- 
lene more than 100 m. from Suvla. The last divi.sions to arrive, 
the 53rd and S4th, were to be employed wherever should seem 
best after the offensive had begun. To land the whole of the 
reinforcements simultaneously would not have been practicable 
with the amount of w-ater transport available. 

The utmost secrecy was observed by the Allied staff. Ap¬ 
propriate steps were taken to mislead the Ottoman authorities by 
means of feints and of reconnaissances executed at localities 
other than those selected for operations. False reports were 
assiduously circulated by the intelligence department. This part 
of Hamilton’s programme was, indeed, carried out most suc¬ 
cessfully, for, although Liman von Sanders was aware of the 
arrival of large bodies of British troops in the islands, he remained 
entirely ignorant of his rival’s real design mitil this was actu¬ 
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ally in execution. The Ottoman commander had organized his 
forces as a southern group watching Holies and a northern group 
watching Anzac, with the already mentioned two divisions at 
the Bulair end of the peninsula. There were large Turkish forces 
in rciicrvc about Chauak, in addition to substantial contingents 
disposed to the S. of the outlet of the Straits ready for any move 
of the Allies in that quarter; but, thanks to a system of jetties 
erected on either shore at the upper end of the Narrows, and 
to improved communications, troops could be shifted from side 
to side of the waterway very rapidly. Numerically, the con¬ 
tending armies would at this very critical juncture of the cam¬ 
paign be almost equal, the invaders rather the stronger; but 
the Turks were much dispersed, so that the result almost hinged 
upon the speed with which the attacking side should gain 
ground before the defenders had time to concentrate. 



The offensive started on Aug. 0 with two preliminary enter¬ 
prises. An onset was made upon some of the ’I'urkish trenches in 
the Helles area, which led to shaqj fighting; the object was to 
prevent the Turks transferring troops northwards, ami it prob¬ 
ably served its purpose; apart from that, little was accomplished 
although the affray w’ent on intermittently for a week. Portions 
of the Australasian force also broke out of the southern sections 
of the Anzac position, and were rewarded by the acquisition of 
some very valuable ground after a violent contest; the real 
purpose, however, was to occupy the attention of the enemy 
and to conceal a design of much greater moment. 

So dexterously had the assembling of the reinforcements 
within Birdwood’s position been effected, that the Turks had 
entirely failed to detect how the numbers of their opponents 
in this area had during the last few nights been nearly doubled. 
The scheme of operations for the capture of the Sari Bair moun¬ 
tain mass was that the force detailed for this enterprise should 
move out in several columns from the northern end of the Anzac 
position along the low ground near the shore, after dark on the 
evening of the 6th On reaching their apixjintcd stations the 
columns were to wheel to the right and were to work their way 
up certain steep but well-defined gullies that led towards the 
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fact afford to remain (luicsccnt. The Allies, on the other hand, 
were practically compelled to remain quiescent. The general 
utuation offered them no inducements to embark on fresh offen¬ 
sives. The great Aug. effort, which had been made when they 
were enjoying the advantages derived from concentration as 
opposed to dispersion, and when they were in the position to 
take the Turks unawares, had miscarried. It would have been 
folly after that experience to risk defeat and perhaps disaster in 
assailing formidable positions, effectively held and a.ssiduously 
fortified. The Allies had in Aug. been rather su(x-rior in numbers 
to their opponents. But during the autumn Liman von Sanders 
was reinforced by several divisions, aiwl at the juncture when Gen. 
Monro arrived and recommended evacuation of the peninsula, 
the Ottoman host gathered about the Dardanelles was already 
decidedly stronger in point of numbers than was the army which 
was clinging to patclies of littoral without a sheltered base. 

If there had licen no fighting during these autumn months 
worthy of mention, much creditable work had been carried out 
by the invaders in respect to developing communications and 
to improving jetties and landing-places, especially at Suvla. 
One British and one French division were moved from the penin¬ 
sula to Salonika early in Oct., but an additional Australian divi¬ 
sion had arrived a few weeks earlier. In spite of the di.scouraging 
conditions in which they found themselves, and of the constant 
annoyance suffered from hostile artillery fire, the troops were in 
fair heart, while the tactical elRciency of the recently created 
divisions, which had not been of a high standard when they 
arrived in the theatre of war, had appreciably progressed. The 
proportion of sick had lieen high during the summer-time, but it 
decreased .somewhat after Sept. On the other hand a very severe 
blizzard, lasting two days, swept the whole region towards the 
end of Nov. and caused havoc amongst the divisions in the Suvla 
area, which was particularly exposed to the elements; this visita¬ 
tion augmented the numliers in hospitid by several thousands. 
The tempestuous weather, moreover, created serious damage at 
most of the landing-places, where solidly constructed jetties were 
in some insianees completely demolished by the seas. The Allied 
forces had been organized as three distinct groups. That at Ilelles 
(which included the French contingent, still as at the outset on 
the right) was under tile charge of Gen. Davies. That at Anzac, 
composed mainly of troops from the Antipodes, remained under 
Gen. Birdwood. That at .Suvla was commanded by Gen. Byng. 
But as Gen. Monro found himself re.sponsiblc for the Briti.sh 
troops at Salonika as well as for tlio Allied army of the Dar¬ 
danelles, he placed the latter under charge of Gen. Birdwood, 
while Gen. Godley relieved Birdwood at Anzac. 

Like their ailversaries, the Turks had suffered much from dis- 
ea.se during the summer. But as tlicir numbers grew in the 
autumn, and as tlieir headf|uarters staff noted how the invaders 
were dwindling away owing to transfers to .Salonika and to no 
drafts arriving to replenisli wastage, it became iKis.siI)lc to keep 
a number of the Ottoman divisions in re.serve, well in rear of the 
fighting fronts or else on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. 
This also permitted of the troops in the trenches being relieved 
and resteil at freriuent inter\’als. The defending side, in fact, 
came to lie in a much more favourable position than was the at¬ 
tacking side in respect to diminishing the strain that is always 
experienced by fighting personnel when in close cont.act with an 
enemy even during periods of virtual inactivity. The Sultan’s 
forces guarding the Straits were not yet at the end of Nov. deriv¬ 
ing much benefit from the strategical transformation which had 
taken place in the Balkans consequent upon communications 
being opened between Thrace and the Central Lowers; but there 
was every prospect of heavy artillery and munitions shortly 
beginning to find their way through from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to the Dardanelles. 

Foreseeing that the British Government must ultimately 
resign itself to a withdrawal of the Dardanelles army from its 
dangerous situation on the Gallipoli Peninsula, Monro had al¬ 
ready, .some days before the permission to evacuate reached him 
from home, given instructions that certain preparations were to 
be made towards facilitating that operation. That a retirement 


of this kind was a hazardous undertaking was realized from the 
outset. There was no precedent for large military forces, in close 
contact with a formidable enemy, embarking within easy artillery 
range of positions in the hands of the opposing side, and the most 
sanguine amongst high military authorities in the councils of the 
Entente feared that a withdrawal could not be carried out without 
incurring heavy losses. The responsible authorities on the spot 
perceived that the proce.ss of gradually removing the huge 
accumulations of impedimenta that were massed about the land¬ 
ing-places and of reembarking the troops must take place during 
the dark hours and step by step, every effort being made to keep 
the Turks unaware of what was in progress. Sickly men and 
some stores and animals had been got away before Dec. 8, which 
lightened the task in prospect. The tactical principle on which 
withdrawal would be carried out when the time came had been 
fully considered. The naval authorities had been busy assembling 
and organizing the available small craft in anticipation of the 
operation that appeared to be imminent, and jetties damaged in 
the Nov. gales were being repaired. It should be noted that the 
matter in hand was, from the point of view of water transport, 
somewhat facilitated by the British Government’s determination 
to hold on to HcUcs for the present, as nearly all the lighters, 
boats, etc., in naval charge could consequently be gathered at 
Anzac and Suvla. 

Birdwood decided, in consultation with Godley and Byng, that 
the front trenches should be held up to the very last moment on 
the night of final evacuation, the troops manning them then ha.st- 
ening to the beaches, everything removable, whether animate or 
inanimate, having already left. There was to be no taking up of 
succesiuve positions in accordance with the normal practice of 
rearguard actions. At a given moment the trenches, which at 
many points were but a few yards from tho.se occupied by the 
Turks, would be vacated by detachments, which by that hour 
would have shrunk to mere handfuls of men. Scarcely a shot had 
since the beginning of Dec. been fired after dark by the British, 
Australasian and Indian troops, who were holding the long line 
stretching from the Gulf of Saros to near Gaba Tepe, so as to 
accustom the foe to quietude during the night watches. The 
last parties of the Anzac force were to ship at Anzac Cove but 
for a detachment on the extreme left, which would embark with 
the Suvla troops. The .Suvla area was divided into two sections, 
the troops in the right (or southern) section retiring S. of the 
lake and taking to the boats on the southern side of the bay, 
the other section retiring N. of the lake and embarking on its 
northern side. The final night w.as provisionally fixed as that of 
the i8th-Joth, and thanks to favourable weather and to the 
efficiency of the arrangements, the very critical operation was 
carried out with triumphant success, just as had been laid down 
by jirogramme ten days before. 

Night after night during the intervening ten days the landing 
places at Anzac and .Suvla were .scenes of unceasing activity. 
Masses of w’ar material and food supplies were in the first instance 
removed, then most of the animals were got away, lastly portions 
of the troops began to embark and to proceed to Imbros or 
Mudros. During the daytime reliefs took place as usual, pre¬ 
tences were made of disembarking animals and stores at the 
jetties, and the result was that the Turks remained in complete 
ignorance as to what was going on clo.se to their lines. Large 
bodies of infantry with a fair proportion of guns still remained on 
shore on the 17th, but of these roughly half—about 10,000 men 
and a number of guns in each area—were removed that night, so 
that on the iSth only a meagre force, composed almost wholly of 
infantry and di.sjio.sed almost entirely in the trenches, was holding 
a long front face to face with a numerically far stronger enemy. 
But, fortunately for the Allies, their dispositions had been ,so 
skilful that the Ottoman staff had not ascertained that the 
Anzac and Suvla areas had been almost vacated. The critical 
day passed without incident. 

The hour fixed for finally quitting the front trenches in the 
Suvla area, and the adjacent northern portions of the Anzac 
area, was 1:15 a.m. on the igth. Owing to their vicinity to the 
cove the rest of the Anzac trenches were, however, to be held till a 
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later hour. At nightfall the very few guns still to go were hurried 
ofl to the jetties. Then the troops along the front were quietly 
withdrawn in successive groups, the fine weather continuing to 
the end and work at the beaches proceeding without a hitch. 
Finally the parlies still in the trenches slipped away, and when 
dawn broke the Turks, who had first ascertained that something 
unusual was afoot from the explosion of a vast mine in the Anzac 
area, and from conflagrations on the beaches where the few 
stores to be abandoned were being destroyed, discovered that the 
invaders were gone. Twenty-four hours later the long spell of 
calm, a godsend to Godley and Byng, came to an end. 

Practically nothing worth mentioning had been left behind at 
Suvla. At Anzac, where conditions favoured the retreating 
troops less, it had been necessary to destroy some valuable war 
material at the last moment, and a few worn-out guns had pur¬ 
posely been abandoned. The casualties in the two areas on the 
final night had amounted to two. The relaxing by the Allies of 
their frail hold upon the outer coastline of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
had Iteen effected more succe.ssfully than the most sanguine 
amongst them had permitted themselves to hope for. Yet, for a 
week subsequent to their receiving the glad tidings from the 
Aegean, the British Government remained irresolute with regard 
to the policy to be pursued at Plelles. Then, on Dec. 28, Monro 
received the exported sanction for evacuating that area also, and 
Birdwood promptly grappled with this fresh problem. 

Taken unawares and signally out-nianauvred at Anzac and 
Suvla, Liman von Sanders perceived that his antagonists would 
probably retire from Hellos also, and he took mea.sures accord¬ 
ingly. He had at this time 21 divisions at his dis[x)sal, while 
there were only four British divisions to opiKise them at Holies 
(the last h'rench division left for Salonika during Dec.). The 
Turks, therefore, now possessid a huge numerical preponder¬ 
ance in the theatre of war. They moreover enjoyed an even more 
marked superiority in respect to artillery, and this the Ottoman 
commander-in-chief hastened to turn to account; the heavier 
guns which had been sweeping the Anzac and Suvla areas for 
months past were promptly transferred to the high ground over¬ 
looking the extremity of the peninsula or to positions on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits from which the extremity of the 
peninsula could be effectively taken in flank. 

!> Tlie same principles as those which had been so successfully 
applied during the evacuation of the northern tireas, were put in 
force at Ilelles. The work of removing stores, war material, 
animals and personnel was to be carried out on successive night.s, 
the fighting force ashore was to be gradually reduced, the front 
line of trenches was to be held up till the very last—the final 
night being fixed provisionally for the 8th-gth—and the detach¬ 
ments vacating it were to hurry straight off to the beaches. So as 
to deceive the enemy, bombing and rifle fire were to be practised 
nightly up till 11:30 P.M., after which all activity was to cea.se. 
Two po.ssiblc eventualities had cspcci.ally to be feared—the sea 
might get up, or a heavy bombardment of the beaches might be 
in.stituted by the Turks while the final evacuation was in progress. 
As the staff fully foresaw, the enemy would exert greater vigi¬ 
lance than had been the case while the withdrawals had been in 
progress from the northern areas, these having given the Ottoman 
authorities warning of what was likely to happen. It ought also 
to be mentioned that there was a greater accumulation of im¬ 
pedimenta at Helles than there had been at either Anzac or 
Suvla, so that even if the weather were to remain favourable, 
it was certain that material of great value would have to be 
destroyed to prevent its falling into the enemy’s hands. 

Embarkation operations were carried on almost entirely at 
“ V ” and “ W ” beaches, at both of which there were provisional 
breakwaters in existence furnishing some shelter when there was 
an onshore breeze. The weather, as it turned out, was none 
too favourable on several of the preliminary nights, but, owing 
to its direction, the wind did not greatly retard the work of re¬ 
moval. The enemy’s guns gave a good deal of trouble at the 
beaches, and caused many casualties. Although steps were taken 
to conceal what was in progress, the Turkish staff were aware that 
preparations for evacuation were in full vigour; but they could 
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not foresee the date on which the final flitting would take place, 
nor could they make sure how far the number of combatants 
within the British lines had been reduced. With the object 
apparently of ascertaining the strength of their opponents, the 
Ottoman forces on the aftermion of Jan. 7 delivered a half-hearted 
attack upon the left of the British position, following on a violent 
bombardment; but the assailants were driven off with little 
difficulty. Nor would they seem to have discovered how weakly 
held the trenches were; for a considerable proportion of both 
infantry and artillery had been withdrawn by that date, as only 
two more nights remained accoriling to the programme. That 
night the troops still left at Helles were reduced by one-third, 
and, on the next day breaking fine, it was decided to complete 
the operation on the following night as intended at the start. 

The right half of the British were to withdraw by “ V ” beach 
anil the left half by “ W ” beach, except that the final detach¬ 
ments on the extreme left, representing the 13th Divi.sion, were 
to be got off at Gully beach. A large number of guns had been 
retained ashore in view of the danger of a determined attack 
by the Turks on the 8th, when the lines were thinly held; it had 
been decided to abandon several of these, worn-out ordnance 
being earmarked for the i)uri)ose. Tlic artillery still remaining to 
be embarked was for the most part got afloat during the early 
hours of ilarkness, and the infantry followed; but the wind soon 
began to rise ominously, blowing home from W. and S.W., and 
as the hours passed the .situation at the beaches became dis¬ 
quieting. The last detachments to quit the treiuhes moved off 
simultaneously all along the front at 11:4.1; P.M., without the 
enemy noticing their departure, and they were emltarked suc¬ 
cessfully at “ V ” anil “ W ” licaches according to .schedule 
in spile of the heavy seas. But the detachments designated for 
Gully beach could not all be got off at the exposed point, and 
those left over had to march on to “ W ” beach at the last 
moment and were not afloat till nearly 4 a.m., their embarkation 
being effected with great difficulty owing to the surf. Just before 
.the last boats sheered off the mas.ses of stores wliiih it had been 
necessary to abandon were set on fire, and only from the glare 
set up by this conflagration were the Turks made aware that 
their opponents hud evaded them yet again. 

Although the evacuation of Helles without appreciable loss 
in personnel reflecteil great credit on the British .staff .and the 
troops concerned in it, as also on the Royal Nacw, whose work 
at the beai lies was carried out under great difficulties, the escape 
of the final remnants of the Dardanelles army from the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was facilitated by the negligence of the troops opposed 
to them. Had the Turks kept befitting guard on the night of the 
8th-glh, aware as they were th.at their antagonists contemplated 
departure, they must have detected that the British trenches had 
been vacated. Effectual pursuit might not have been practicable; 
but the guns could have been turned on to the beaches, of which 
the range was exactly known, and embarkation, impeded as it 
was bj' the rough water, could hardly have been carried out 
without many casualties. 

After a few days taken up in collecting the troops from Helles 
in their different divisions at Lemnos, what was left of the 
Dardanelles army was shipped to Egypt, whither most of the 
forces from Anzac and Suvla had already proceeded. The total 
loss of the Allies’ military forces in the eight months’ contest 
mounted up to 130,000 killed, wounded and missing. 

Mo.st authorities on the art of war agree that the collapse of 
the Entente in this memorable campaign was primarily due to 
the abortive naval effort to force the Dardanelles. By embarking 
on that venture the fleet gave the Turks sufficient warning of 
what was in store to ensure that, on the date on which Sir 1 . Ham¬ 
ilton’s army was ready to land, the defenders should be in a posi¬ 
tion to bring it to a standstill. The only chance of the inv.aders 
achieving their object after the first week of land fighting de¬ 
pended on their being joined by very substantial additional forces 
in a region where a belligerent fighting on the defensive in home 
territory, as the Osmanlis were, enjoyed marked strategical and 
tactical advantages. But neither the British nor the French could 
afford to divert great military resources from the main theatre 
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of war in western Europe to the Aegean, and so the struggle 
for the St rails ended in mortifying discomfiture for the Allies. 

(C. E. C.) 

DARLINO, SIR CHARLES JOHN (1840- ), English judge, 

was born at Colchester Dec. 6 1840. He was educated pri¬ 
vately, and in 1874 was railed to the bar. He became a Q.C. 
in 1885, in 18S8 successfully contested Deptford in the Conser¬ 
vative interest, and in i8q2 became a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He was raised to the bench and knighted in 1807. 
He has published some volumes of light verse, including Scin- 
UUae Juris (1877). In 1017 he was made a Privy Councillor. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. (fee 7.838), in 
the period between 1908 and iqji experienced a great expansion 
in its plant, endowment and enrolment. Its educational plant 
in the latter year includc<l 21 buildings devoted to lecture and 
recitation rooms, laboratories, and administration and similar 
purposes. 


Of these, the extensive alumni gymnasium was erected in 1910, 
to which was added the Spaulding swimming pool in iqio; the 
Parkhurst admini.stralion building was erected in 1910; Robinson 
Hall, the home of all undergraduate organization.s except athletic, 
in 1914: and a large chemical laboratory in 1920-I. The plant 
also included 18 dnrmitorii's, of which five were added after 19^, 
the latest in igio, capable in all of housing 1,100 .students. The value 
of the plant was over $2,000,(Kio. 

In addition to the etlueational plant the college had 20 single or 
apartment houses for the use of its faculty. Its productive invest¬ 
ment assets nearly doubled in the i2->ear period, approximating 
$5,500,000. In 1920-1 it had 150 officers of administration and 
instruction, and there were 1,875 enrolled students, of whom 54 were 
in post-graduate courses. l*he tuition fee was $25^ ^ year. The 
constituency of the college, formerly mainly in New England, ex¬ 
tended to the whole countr>’. In 1910 62”,, of the freshmen came 
from New England, One of the cfTcx-tive influences leading to ex¬ 
pansion was the Otiting Club, the first college club of its kind, which 
was oiien to both faculty and students and had as its object the 
stimulation of healthful outdoor activities. It owned a chain of 
seven cabins, extending over 75 m. from Hanover to the White 
mountains and equipped for the accommodation of its members on 
their excursions into the country and among the mountains. Its, 
winter activities culminated in a cartiival of sports. 

Like other American colleges, Dartmouth was greatly affected 
by the World War. Even before the entrance of the linitcil States, 
many of its students had joined the Allied armies or seryeil in the 
amiiulance corps in France, and in Feb. 19*9 a battalion of 218 
men in two comjianies was formed for military drill. In March 
1917, the great majority ot the students was cnrolleil for military 
training, and in the following fall military training was r«iuired of 
the freshmen. After the United States entered the war, the college 
bix-ame practically a camp, for all able-liodied students lietwcen 18 
and 21 years of age were inducted into the Students’ Army Training 
Corps and trained under military regulations, and those under 18 
were enrolled in the corps, although remaining under college au¬ 
thority. There were also vocatitmal .sections of aliout 550 men who 
came to the college from outside for instruction in cartwntry, ce¬ 
ment work, truck driving and renairiug, and radio work. All military 
training came to an end in Dec, following the Armistice, and 
the college reverted to its former status. In consequence of the 
war the enrolment fell from more than 1.500 to 761, of whom only 
no were not under militarv training. Many memliers of the faculty 
engaged in war service in the United States or in France, either 
under tlie C.ovemment or in the organizations supplementary to the 
military. The total number of undergraduates (from the six clas.ses 
1917 to 1922) w'ho enteretl the war or sersmd in the S.A.l.C. was 
1,817 ,and of the faculty 73. The total numlicr of Dartmouth men, 
gradtiates, undergraduates, and faculty, who served in the army, 
navy or marine corps was 2,6113, in the auxiliary service 7^2. 

(E. M. Ho.) 


DARWIN, SIR GEORGE HOWARD (1845-1912), English 
astronomer, was born at Down, Kent, .July 9 1845. The second 
son of Charles Darwin {see 7.840), he was second wrangler 
and Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge, and was elected to the 
professorship of astronomy and experimental philosophy at his 
university in iAS|$cilIis principal work was on tbe subject of 
tides, on whiejs l)«ti>frame the leading authority, and on other 
physiical queMW4iooAnected with the relation of the earth and 
moon; the aimim: in the £. 5 . {see 2().Q3S i:l seq.) represented 
his matursjk inti fcrches on his special subject. He was made 
K.C.B. jn'irgD^ and died at Cambridge Dec. 7 1012. 

DATOpWnARDO (1856-1921), Spanish politician, was bom 
at rc*«iMt» Aug. Ifl 1856. He graduated in law at the univer¬ 


sity of Madrid and was elected a deputy in 1884. An under¬ 
secretary for the Home Department in 1892, he became min¬ 
ister for the department in 1899, and distinguished himself in 
the study of social legislation, the fruits of which were .special 
bills regarding accidents, insurance, and' women’s labour. In 
Dec. 1002 he became Minister of Justice, in 1007 mayor of 
Madrid, then president of the Chamber. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Social and Moral Sciences, 
June 20 1905. When in 1913 Seftor Maura refused to take 
power except on conditions unacceptable to the King, Senor 
Date, thinking that the’ Conservative party could not refuse 
to serve the Crown at a difficult moment, dissented from 
his chief, carrying with him the majority of his fiarty, which 
elected him as its leader. He was still in office (ioi 3 “S) 
when the World War broke out, and was responsible for Spain’s 
declaration of neutrality. He adhered firmly to that policy. 
Becoming prime minister again in 1917, he faced the great crisis 
of that summer. In 1920 he re.sumed office, ami it was while 
prime minister that he was murdered in Madrid March 8 1921. 
Senor Dato had great social charm, persuasive talent and an 
unswerving will under flexible appearances. 

DAUDET. LEON (1867- ), French writer, son of Alphonse 

Daudet {see 7.848), was bom in Baris Nov. 16 1867. He 
was educated at the lycfe Louis le Grand, and afterwards 
studied medicine, a profession which he abandoned in 1894 for 
that of liter.ature. He wrote many short stories and novels, and 
has also contributed to the Figaro, Caulois and Libre Parole. 
He is an ardent roy.alisl in polilics, and was one of the group 
which in i()o8 founded the royalist organ L Action Frattqaise, 
He published in 1898 a Life of his father, and among his 
other works may be mentioned Les Morticolcs (1894); Les Deux 
Mtreintes (1001); La Dichiance (1004); Les Primoires (1906); 
La Lutic. (1907) and L’Avant Guerre (1913). He produced various 
essays on the World War, and his latest novels include La Ve.r~ 
mine du Monde (1016); Le Bonheur d'etre Riche. (1917); Lc 
Cceur et 1’Absence (1917) and Dans la Lumi'ere (1919). 

See R. Guillou, Lhn Daudet (1918). 

DAUMET, PIERRE JEROME HONORE (1826-1911), French 
architect, was born in Baris Oct. 23 1826. He entered the Ecole 
(les Bcaux-Arts in 1845, and was awarded the Grand Prit'dc 
Rome in 1855. In 1861 he was allached to the important ex- 
jiloratory expetlilion and mission in Macedonia, and was com¬ 
missioned to draw up the report. In the following year he was 
ajipointeil inspector of works for the then recently created 
Breiecture of Bolicc, and W'as later acting architect to the Palais 
de Justice, succeeding in 1876 Viollet-le-Duc as architect-in¬ 
chief. This fine building may be regarded as one oi the great 
and lasting monuments of his career. During the next few 
years Daumel's talents and artistic equipment, e.spccially in 
matters of archaeological interest and research, received recog¬ 
nition from the French Government in his appointment to many 
official positions, culminating in his vice-presidentshij) of the 
Commission dcs Monuments Historiques. Ilis brother-arti.sts 
dislingui.shcd him by electing him vice-president of the Societe 
des Artistes Frangais, and president of the Soci6tfi des Archi- 
tectes Franfais. In 1885 he was elected a member of the Aca¬ 
demic dcs Bcaux-Arts, and in the following year an hon. corre¬ 
sponding member of tbe Royal Institute of British .Architects, 
who further awarded him their gold medal in igoS, One of the 
highe.st expressions of his genius was his restoration of Chantilly 
in close collaboration with the Due d’Aumalc, who later (in 1897) 
bequeathed it to the French nation, as represented by the In- 
slitul de France. Among Daumet’s many architectural works 
may be noted the following:— The Palais des Facultfis and the 
Palais de Justice at Grenoble, the Ecce Homo chaiiel at Jeru- 
sttlem, the pension and chapel of the Dames dc Sion in Paris and 
Tunis, his early work at the Asile dcs Alienes of Stc. Anne, and 
the Palais de Justice, Paris, already mentioned. His literary 
work, besides his important account of the archaeological 
mission to Macedonia, includes a book on the Chflteau de St. 
Germain and its restoration for which he was responsible. His 
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services to the educational side of his art were considerable. I 
His atelier produced no less than nine holders of the Grand Prii 
deRome—a notable record. He died Dec. 13 1911. 

DAVIDS, THOMAS WILUAM RHYS (1843- ), British 

orientalist, was born at Colchester May 12 1843. Educated 
at a school in Brighton and at Breslau University he entered 
the Ceylon civil service in 1866 and also read for the bar, be¬ 
coming a barrister of the Middle Temple in 1877. He became 
a close student of Buddhism and of the literatures of India, and 
in 1882 was appointed professor of Pali and Buddhist literature 
at University College, London. In 1904 he became professor of 
comparative religion at the university of Manchester. Amongst 
his numerous publications are Buddhism (1878, i8lh ed. 1890): 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon (1877); Buddhist India 
(1902); Early Buddhism (1908); and the articles on Buddha, 
Buddhism, Pali, Lamaism, etc. in the E.B. He became president 
of the Pali Text Society, which he founded in 1882, and a fellow 
of the British Academy. He married in 1894 Caroline Augusta 
Foley, herself the author of Buddhist Psychology (1900), Psalms 
of the First Buddhist (kjio) and other works. 

DAVIDSON, RANDALL THOMAS (1848- ), Archbishop 

of Canterbury (jec 7.863), in 1920 brought forward in the House 
of Lords a motion opposing Lord Birkenhead’s Divorce bill, 
which was lost by one vote. The same year he presided over the 
sixth Lambeth conference. 

DAVIES. HENRY WALFORD (1869- ), English organist 

and composer, was born at Oswestry, Salop, Sept. 6 1869. 
After a preliminary private education he became a choris¬ 
ter at St. George’s chapel, Wimisor, in 1882, and three years 
later assistant organist to Sir Walter Parratt there. From 
1890 to 1804 he was a pupil and scholar at the Royal College 
of Music, where in 1895 he became a teaclier of counterpoint. 
There he came first into some ])rominenrc as composer with his 
cantata Ilervi Rid (i8()4), hut meanwhile he was making his 
way as organist. After filling several posts he was in 1898 ap- 
I)ointeil organist to the Temple church, a post he still holds 
(1921). During the years 1903 to 1907 he was conductor to the 
London Bach Choir in succession to Stanford, and in 1919 he 
was appointed professor of music in the Uiiiversiiy College of 
Wales, at Aberysiwitli. For a great part of the World War, with 
the rank of major, he worked with great success for the right 
organization of music among the troops botli abroad and 
at home, and in 1918 he was made director of music to the 
R.A.F. 

Walford Davie.s has written much music in many form.s. In 
his list are two symphonies Solemn Melody, which attained to .a 
wide popularity, and, for chorus and orchestra, Everyman (1904): 
Ode on Ttme (1908); The Sayings of Jesus (1911); Dante Fantasy 
(1914), these hav'ing been produced chiefly at provincial festivals; 
Heaven's Gate (People’s Palace, 1917). A new choral work wa.s in the 
programme of the Hereford festival for Sept. 1921. In addition 
there are seven quartets for various combinations of piano and 
strings, or strings alone; six violin sonatas and several works for 
voices and strings, part-songs, choruses, and hymn tunes. 

DAVIES, HUBERT HENRY (1876-1917), English play¬ 
wright, was bom in Cheshire March 17 1876. After some years 
of journalism in San Francisco, where he also produced a few 
v.audevilles, he returned to England and made a success at the 
Haymarket theatre in 1903 with Cousin Kate and a greater 
success at Wyndham’s theatre with Mrs. Gorringe's Necklace. 
Among his other comedies were The Mollusc (1907), and Door¬ 
mats {losi). He produced TAc OMfeoil (1914). After overworit- 
ing himself in France as a hosiiital orderly during the earlier 
portion of the World War, he had a break-down in hetdth, and 
he was found dead at Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorks., Aug. 17 1917. 

DAVIES, JOHN LLEWELYN (1826-1916), Engli.sh divine and 
educationalist, was bom at Chichester Feb. 26 1826. He was 
educated at Repton and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was bracketed as fifth classic in 1848, and was elected to a fel¬ 
lowship at Trinity in 1851. He was ordained in 1850 and held 
successively several London livings. He was made chaplain 
to the Queen in 1876, and in 1889 became vicar of Kirkby Lons¬ 
dale, Westmoreland, where he remained till 1908. Davies was 
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an intimate friend of John Frederick Denison Maurice {see 
17.910), and was associated with him in the foundation of the 
Working Men’s College (1854), where he taught for many years. 
He was elected to the first London school board in succession 
to Huxley, and in 1873 became principal of Queen’s College, 
Harley St., which had been founded by Maurice in 1848 for the 
advancement of women’s education. He held this post until 
1874, and was again principal from 1878 to 1886. Davies died 
at Hampstead May 17 1916. He was p.art author of Davies 
and Vaughan’s well-known translation of Plato’s Republic. 

DAVIES, SARAH EMILY (1830-1921), British educationalist, 
was born at Southampton April 22 1830. She was educated 
at home, and later identified herself with the movement for 
the higher education of women, being also one of a group 
of women who about 1858 were discussing the question 
of women’s suflnage at the Kensington Society. In 1862 she 
became secretary to the committee which was formed for the 
puqiose of procuring the admission of women to university 
examinations, and from 1870 to 1873 was a member of the Lon¬ 
don school board. In 1873 she was elected a life governor of 
University College, London, and in 1882 became secretary of 
Girton College, Cambridge, retiring in 1904. She published 
The Higher Education of Women (1866) and Thoughts on some 
Questions relating to Women (1860-1908, 1910). She died in 
London July 13 1921. 

DAVIES, WILLIAM HENRY (1870- ), British poet, was 

born at Newport, Monm., April 20 1870. He was apprenticed 
to a picture-frame maker, but when his apprentice days were 
over he tramped through America, crossed the Atlantic many 
times on cattle boats, became a pedlar and street singer in 
England, and after eight years of this life published his first 
volume of poems. The Soul's Destroyer, from the Marshalsea 
prison. Next year appeared in prose The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp (1908) with a preface by G. Bernard Shaw, as 
well as Nature Poems and Others. A collected edition of his 
poems appeared in 1016, and Forty New Poems in 1918. He abo 
published a novel, A Weak Woman (1911), and volumes of 
nature studies and esstiys, including A Poet’s Pilgrimage 
(1018). 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM BANKS (1833-1914), English 
painter {sec 7.866), died at Glaslyn, Radnorshire, Dec. i 1914. 

DAVIS, RICHARD HARDING (1864-1916), American writer, 
was born in Philadelphia April 18 1864. He studied at Lehigh 
University and Johns Hopkins, and in 1S86 became a reporter 
on the Philadelphia Record. After working on several papers he 
served as managing editor of Harper's Weekly. He became wide¬ 
ly known as a war correspondent, reporting every war from the 
Greco-Turkish War (1807) to the World War. Of his numerous 
works of fiction, the earliest are his best, especially Calleghcr and 
Others {iHqi)] Von Bibber and Other .'stories {iSga) and Episodes 
from Van Bibber's Life {ligg). His other books include: i’oWfen 
of Fortune (1897); Captain Macklin (1902); Vera the Medium 
(1908); The Bar Siitister (1904) and With the French in France 
and at Salonika (1916). His plays include Miss Civilization; 
The Dictator; The Galloper; The Orator of Zapata City and The 
Zone Police. He died near Mt. Kisco, N.Y., April 11 1916. 

DAVISON, HENRY POMEROY (1867- ), American banker, 

was born at Troy, Pa., June 13 1867. He was educated at 
Grcylock Institute, South Williamstown, Mass. He was suc¬ 
cessively errand-boy in the bank conducted by his uncle in Troy, 
Pa., runner for a Bridgeport (Conn.) bank and paying-teller in 
the newly opened Astor Place Bank in New York City, re¬ 
maining there from i8qt to 1894. From 1894 to 1902 he was 
connected with the Liberty National Bank, New York, succes¬ 
sively as assistant-cashier, vice-president and president. In 1902 
he became vice-president of the First National Bank, and in 
1907, following his activities during the panic of that year, he 
entered the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of which he was in 1921 
still a member. In iqo8 he was appointed adviser to the National 
Monetary Commission to investigate the financial systems of 
Europe. Later he served at the head of a group of Americaii 
bankers interested in the Six Power Chinese Loan. From 29x7 
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of war in western Europe to the Aegean, and so the struggle 
for the St rails ended in mortifying discomfiture for the Allies. 

(C. E. C.) 

DARLINO, SIR CHARLES JOHN (1840- ), English judge, 

was born at Colchester Dec. 6 1840. He was educated pri¬ 
vately, and in 1874 was railed to the bar. He became a Q.C. 
in 1885, in 18S8 successfully contested Deptford in the Conser¬ 
vative interest, and in i8q2 became a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He was raised to the bench and knighted in 1807. 
He has published some volumes of light verse, including Scin- 
UUae Juris (1877). In 1017 he was made a Privy Councillor. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. (fee 7.838), in 
the period between 1908 and iqji experienced a great expansion 
in its plant, endowment and enrolment. Its educational plant 
in the latter year includc<l 21 buildings devoted to lecture and 
recitation rooms, laboratories, and administration and similar 
purposes. 


Of these, the extensive alumni gymnasium was erected in 1910, 
to which was added the Spaulding swimming pool in iqio; the 
Parkhurst admini.stralion building was erected in 1910; Robinson 
Hall, the home of all undergraduate organization.s except athletic, 
in 1914: and a large chemical laboratory in 1920-I. The plant 
also included 18 dnrmitorii's, of which five were added after 19^, 
the latest in igio, capable in all of housing 1,100 .students. The value 
of the plant was over $2,000,(Kio. 

In addition to the etlueational plant the college had 20 single or 
apartment houses for the use of its faculty. Its productive invest¬ 
ment assets nearly doubled in the i2->ear period, approximating 
$5,500,000. In 1920-1 it had 150 officers of administration and 
instruction, and there were 1,875 enrolled students, of whom 54 were 
in post-graduate courses. l*he tuition fee was $25^ ^ year. The 
constituency of the college, formerly mainly in New England, ex¬ 
tended to the whole countr>’. In 1910 62”,, of the freshmen came 
from New England, One of the cfTcx-tive influences leading to ex¬ 
pansion was the Otiting Club, the first college club of its kind, which 
was oiien to both faculty and students and had as its object the 
stimulation of healthful outdoor activities. It owned a chain of 
seven cabins, extending over 75 m. from Hanover to the White 
mountains and equipped for the accommodation of its members on 
their excursions into the country and among the mountains. Its, 
winter activities culminated in a cartiival of sports. 

Like other American colleges, Dartmouth was greatly affected 
by the World War. Even before the entrance of the linitcil States, 
many of its students had joined the Allied armies or seryeil in the 
amiiulance corps in France, and in Feb. 19*9 a battalion of 218 
men in two comjianies was formed for military drill. In March 
1917, the great majority ot the students was cnrolleil for military 
training, and in the following fall military training was r«iuired of 
the freshmen. After the United States entered the war, the college 
bix-ame practically a camp, for all able-liodied students lietwcen 18 
and 21 years of age were inducted into the Students’ Army Training 
Corps and trained under military regulations, and those under 18 
were enrolled in the corps, although remaining under college au¬ 
thority. There were also vocatitmal .sections of aliout 550 men who 
came to the college from outside for instruction in cartwntry, ce¬ 
ment work, truck driving and renairiug, and radio work. All military 
training came to an end in Dec, following the Armistice, and 
the college reverted to its former status. In consequence of the 
war the enrolment fell from more than 1.500 to 761, of whom only 
no were not under militarv training. Many memliers of the faculty 
engaged in war service in the United States or in France, either 
under tlie C.ovemment or in the organizations supplementary to the 
military. The total number of undergraduates (from the six clas.ses 
1917 to 1922) w'ho enteretl the war or sersmd in the S.A.l.C. was 
1,817 ,and of the faculty 73. The total numlicr of Dartmouth men, 
gradtiates, undergraduates, and faculty, who served in the army, 
navy or marine corps was 2,6113, in the auxiliary service 7 ^ 2 . 

(E. M. Ho.) 


DARWIN, SIR GEORGE HOWARD (1845-1912), English 
astronomer, was born at Down, Kent, .July 9 1845. The second 
son of Charles Darwin {see 7.840), he was second wrangler 
and Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge, and was elected to the 
professorship of astronomy and experimental philosophy at his 
university in iAS|$cilIis principal work was on tbe subject of 
tides, on whiejs l)«ti>frame the leading authority, and on other 
physiical queMW4iooAnected with the relation of the earth and 
moon; the aimim: in the £. 5 . {see 2().Q3S i:l seq.) represented 
his matursjk inti fcrches on his special subject. He was made 
K.C.B. jn'irgD^ and died at Cambridge Dec. 7 1012. 

DATOpWnARDO (1856-1921), Spanish politician, was bom 
at rc*«iMt» Aug. Ifl 1856. He graduated in law at the univer¬ 


sity of Madrid and was elected a deputy in 1884. An under¬ 
secretary for the Home Department in 1892, he became min¬ 
ister for the department in 1899, and distinguished himself in 
the study of social legislation, the fruits of which were .special 
bills regarding accidents, insurance, and' women’s labour. In 
Dec. 1002 he became Minister of Justice, in 1007 mayor of 
Madrid, then president of the Chamber. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of Social and Moral Sciences, 
June 20 1905. When in 1913 Seftor Maura refused to take 
power except on conditions unacceptable to the King, Senor 
Date, thinking that the’ Conservative party could not refuse 
to serve the Crown at a difficult moment, dissented from 
his chief, carrying with him the majority of his fiarty, which 
elected him as its leader. He was still in office (ioi 3 “S) 
when the World War broke out, and was responsible for Spain’s 
declaration of neutrality. He adhered firmly to that policy. 
Becoming prime minister again in 1917, he faced the great crisis 
of that summer. In 1920 he re.sumed office, ami it was while 
prime minister that he was murdered in Madrid March 8 1921. 
Senor Dato had great social charm, persuasive talent and an 
unswerving will under flexible appearances. 

DAUDET. LEON (1867- ), French writer, son of Alphonse 

Daudet {see 7.848), was bom in Baris Nov. 16 1867. He 
was educated at the lycfe Louis le Grand, and afterwards 
studied medicine, a profession which he abandoned in 1894 for 
that of liter.ature. He wrote many short stories and novels, and 
has also contributed to the Figaro, Caulois and Libre Parole. 
He is an ardent roy.alisl in polilics, and was one of the group 
which in i()o8 founded the royalist organ L Action Frattqaise, 
He published in 1898 a Life of his father, and among his 
other works may be mentioned Les Morticolcs (1894); Les Deux 
Mtreintes (1001); La Dichiance (1004); Les Primoires (1906); 
La Lutic. (1907) and L’Avant Guerre (1913). He produced various 
essays on the World War, and his latest novels include La Ve.r~ 
mine du Monde (1016); Le Bonheur d'etre Riche. (1917); Lc 
Cceur et 1 ’Absence (1917) and Dans la Lumi'ere (1919). 

See R. Guillou, Lhn Daudet (1918). 

DAUMET, PIERRE JEROME HONORE (1826-1911), French 
architect, was born in Baris Oct. 23 1826. He entered the Ecole 
(les Bcaux-Arts in 1845, and was awarded the Grand Prit'dc 
Rome in 1855. In 1861 he was allached to the important ex- 
jiloratory expetlilion and mission in Macedonia, and was com¬ 
missioned to draw up the report. In the following year he was 
ajipointeil inspector of works for the then recently created 
Breiecture of Bolicc, and W'as later acting architect to the Palais 
de Justice, succeeding in 1876 Viollet-le-Duc as architect-in¬ 
chief. This fine building may be regarded as one oi the great 
and lasting monuments of his career. During the next few 
years Daumel's talents and artistic equipment, e.spccially in 
matters of archaeological interest and research, received recog¬ 
nition from the French Government in his appointment to many 
official positions, culminating in his vice-presidentshij) of the 
Commission dcs Monuments Historiques. Ilis brother-arti.sts 
dislingui.shcd him by electing him vice-president of the Societe 
des Artistes Frangais, and president of the Soci6tfi des Archi- 
tectes Franfais. In 1885 he was elected a member of the Aca¬ 
demic dcs Bcaux-Arts, and in the following year an hon. corre¬ 
sponding member of tbe Royal Institute of British .Architects, 
who further awarded him their gold medal in igoS, One of the 
highe.st expressions of his genius was his restoration of Chantilly 
in close collaboration with the Due d’Aumalc, who later (in 1897) 
bequeathed it to the French nation, as represented by the In- 
slitul de France. Among Daumet’s many architectural works 
may be noted the following:— The Palais des Facultfis and the 
Palais de Justice at Grenoble, the Ecce Homo chaiiel at Jeru- 
sttlem, the pension and chapel of the Dames dc Sion in Paris and 
Tunis, his early work at the Asile dcs Alienes of Stc. Anne, and 
the Palais de Justice, Paris, already mentioned. His literary 
work, besides his important account of the archaeological 
mission to Macedonia, includes a book on the Chflteau de St. 
Germain and its restoration for which he was responsible. His 
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complete. In l88l!—“ We feel bound to point out how very incom¬ 
plete are the returns which relate to these afflictions. We have done 
our best with these unsatisfactoiy data," etc. In 1891 tlie report 
characterized the statistics as “ in all probalnlity excessively inac¬ 
curate." In 1901 it was pointed out that the machinery of an ordinary 
census was but imperfectly adapted to furnish the reciuired particu¬ 
lars with the degree of accuracy which is essential for statistical 
purposes; and in 1911 the report stated:—" We must submit that 
statistics of this nature obtained through a general population census 
are most unsatisfactory, firstly on account of the oitbculty of fram¬ 
ing a suitable form of inquiry defining the degree of disafiility, and 
secondly because the dehnition has to be applied by householders 
with no technical knowledge, who will interpret it in different ways, 
and many of whom have a natural reluctance to admit that they or 
their relatives suffer from any defect.” But the choice of wording in 
the 1911 census schedule was |)articularly unfortunate and confusing, 
and might have been avqitled if the department had been willing 
to ask or accept the advice of those bmlies, such as the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, and the National Bureau for Pro¬ 
moting the General Welfare of the Deaf, which, for educational and 
social reasons, were anxious to secure reliable statistics relating to 
deafness and deaf-mutism in the United Kingdom. “ Total deafness" 
is comparatively rare, whether it is congenital or acquired, and even 
among the so-called “ deaf an<l dumb " it is generally recognized 
that there are from i.S.to 25"i with a useful amount of hearing. 
This fact and the unwillingness mentioned by the commissioners 
to the return of children who have fairly successfully been taught 
speech as “ dumb ” presented difficulties which even experts, such 
as the responsible heads of institutions for the deaf, foimtl it hard to 
overcome in any attempt to give accurate returns. For instance, if 
the too children in a scliool for the deaf were in the majority of cases 
neither “ totally deaf " nor “ deaf and dumb " (i.c. orally taught), 
what was the headmaster to do ? Leave them out ?—or insert them ? 
—and, if the latter, where V Mr. B. St. Johtis .Vkers, the chairman 
of the statistics committee of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, in his address before tlie Mani'hester Conference in 1911, 
laid down a broad principle—" statistics, to have their full value, 
should not only be accurate, full and reliable, but should be on the 
same plan in all countries. This should apply to census and school 
statistics," and as the fuller consideration of all forms of defect, 
not only as to treatment but also as to jireventive measures, is now 
occupying the attention of the newly formed Ministry of Health, 
it is essential, if State funds are to be spent in collecting informa¬ 
tion, that such information should be of real value when obtained. 

The difficulty of framing a suitable question or questions 
relating to so wide a suliject as detifness and deaf-mutism, in a 
short and simple form, in the smttll space available on a ceii.sus 
schedule, caused the department to omit any attempt to secure 
information of this kind from the 1921 census, and further 
statistics of this kind will not in future be available until 
some new machinery has been provided. This may be under¬ 
taken through the Ministry of Health, or, if undertaken with the 
assistance of the various educational and social organizations 
connected with the dctif and dumb, might secure figures not 
only relative to the actual existence, but also as to the causes of 
deafness, which migltt later prove of inestimable value in jire- 
ventivc measures, and so greatly reduce the number of this 
afflicted class in the community. 

Indeed the medical insjjection of school children has already 
begun to operate in (his direction and the discovery of children 
suffering from causes which may lead to i)artial or total deafness 
is part of the ordinary routine of the school medical officers in 
the counties and county boroughs of the United Kingdom. In 
1919 Dr. Hamar, chief medical officer to the London Uounty 
Council, reported that at the school medical inspections 4,211 
children (2 2%) were found to have ear disease, of whom 2,823 
(i-4"/o) were referred for treatment, and the London County 
Council has now established six centres for (he educating of 
children .suffering from impairment of hearing short of “ deaf¬ 
ness ” within the meaning of the 1893 Act. About 25% of the 
children attending these centres suffer from discharging cars 
and receive nursing attention under medical supervision. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that in a comparison 
of the conditions in 1915 and igig it was found that in the former 
year 21% of the children examined in London were found to 
be suffering from ear disease, whilst in the latter year there were 
only 1-85%, At Cila.sgow it was found that out of 500 coses of 
deafness and middle-ear disease, 26 % originated in measles, 12% 
in scarlet fever, 29 % in simple catarrh and ao % during dentition. 
Mr. Vearsley, the aurist of the London County Council, found 
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that of 177 cases certified by him to be deaf or hard-of-hearing, 
37 were congenital, in iig cases it was actiuired, and in 21 doubt¬ 
ful. Of the cases of acquired deafness, 61 resulted from sup])ura- 
tivc and middle-ear disease, 18 followed infectious fevers, ii 
resulted from congenital syphilis and 20 followed meningitis. 
In the report of Dr. IJuttcrworth (Lancs.) the general conclusions 
arrived at were that “ deafness in school children is largely due 
to causes which can be removed by simple treatment, but this 
treatment can only be satisfactorily carried out in a clinic, where 
the child can attend regularly till it is cured and a further 
suggestion was made that “ the ear, like the eye, must be brought 
under .systematic .supervision from infancy upward.s.” 


In the report of the chief medical officer of the Board of 
Education for igig the position with regard to the schools was 
given as follows:— 
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In Scotland the latest figures availalde give 12 schools with 
accommodation for 1,014 children and 714 pupils in attendance; 
in Ireland 4 schools with accommodation for 580 children and 
525 pupils. There was still no law for tlic compulsory education 
of the deaf of Ireland. 

In the same report tor lOtO the chief medical officer of the Board 
of Eilucation made the following statement;—"The regulations 
of the board cover the educational needs of tlie eliild from the age of 
two years uiiwards, extending to the age of sixteen. From t he age of 
two to the age of seven attendance is optional and only beronies 
compulsory at seven. The tlis.idvantagcs of this sialulory provision 
are eonsklerablc, and anthorities are not as a rule willing to incur the 
heavy cx[)ense of sixaial education so long as the law does not compel 
them to do so. and the de.if eliild is involved in it serious educational 
loss in consequence. The early beginnings of speech which come more 
ctisily to the deaf child are withheld from him to a later age ami it 
may safely lie said tliat the majority ol the deaf ehildreii never make 
uji for tlie loss sustained liy postponing the beginning of education 
until seven, or, as often happens, till later.” 

This illilieral policy of depriving the deaf of the early years of in¬ 
struction occnsionally takes a more aggravated form when parents 
or local authorities, from reasons of economy, allow the children 
to remain aw'ay from school even after the .statutory age of seven. 
In a return in 1920 it was found that among the children admitted 
to schools for the deaf iik> were eight years of age or older, 47 over 
8; over 9, 28;'over 10, 13; over 11, lo; over 12, 7; over 13, 3: 
over 14, I. To remedy this evasion of the law a resolution'was 
adopted at the Uoiifeicnre of Teachers of the Deaf at Birmingham 
in 1920 asking that in c.ases in which the pupil wa.s admitted later 
than the legal age the srhoul period should tie extended to secure 
to the child the full period of instruction. This would be in con¬ 
formity with the practice in America, where many states provide a 
school pcriotl of from 10 to 12 years for their deaf pupils, irrespective 
of the age of entry. 

The average attendance in England and Wales in the last school 
year (arroidiiig to the report for 1919) was 3..32.';—2,.3,';,S in institu¬ 
tions and 070 in tlay schools. In 1920 Mr. Story, chairman of the 
National College of Teachers for the Deaf, stated that of 2,761 
children attending 32 of the schools, 170 were semi-mute (i.e. had 
beromc tleaf after having acquired normal speech), 390 were partial- 
hearing cases, 80 were mentally defective as well as deaf, 7 were blind 
and deaf, whilst 2.114 were ordinary eases of deaf-mutism. Referring 
to the metliods of instruction, he gave the following statement re¬ 
lating to the year emled March 31 1920:—" The oral method 
largely predominates in our sehools. The day sehonls are practically 
entirely oral, as arc also several of tile residential schools. In the 
cases of 2,816 children attending 34 schools, 2,494 are orally taught, 
289 by finger spelling and 33 by finger and speech combined.” 

For the same pcriotl the returns of American schools, as publishetl 
by the /Imrrir.an Annals, showeil that in 169 schools in the United 
States there were 13.779 pupils, of whom 10,376 were taught wholly 
or chiefly by the oral method, tind a further 862 taught speech in 
combination with some other metliod—finger-spelling or “ signing." 

These figures prove the great advance which has been matle in 
the attempt to remove the abnormality of the deaf. The deaf child 
of tender years is just like his brother or sister, except for his deaf¬ 
ness, but as years pass with no auditory impressions and no develop¬ 
ment of speech, and the only means of communication open to him 
that of gesture, his intercourse is narrowed down to those im¬ 
mediately around him, and the divergence from the normal liecomea 
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more and more marked unless sperial means are used to rombat it. 
The possession of a verbal language in place of a language of gesture, 
particularly if that language is us^ in the form of articulate speech, 
even though artificially taught, and the ability to lip-read and the 
habit of looking to the face of the speaker for what is lieing said— 
all tend to lessen the abnormality induced by their affliction and 
to render the deaf more capable of taking their part in the workshop 
and the environment of their home in later life, than a specialized 
form of instruction such as finger-spelling or signing, known only to 
those expert in that means of communication. 

The general recognition of this fact ha.s led during the past half- 
cciitury to an almost complete change from silent to oral meth¬ 
ods in the m.ajority of schools, both in Europe and America, though 
there were still in ii)2i a few schools on both sides of the water where 
silent methods were adhered to, or where they formed the basis of 
ordinary means of intercourse, so that the oral work of the teachers 
was considerably nullified by the daily usage. A proportion, too, of 
deaf children in the schools is incapaule of acquiring s|xxx;h and a 
verbal language of sufficient range to be of practical use, either on 
account of poor intelligence, poor sight, lack of interest or general 
incapacity, whilst in some cases this incapability is induced bv the 
lateness above mentioned at which the children begin their educa¬ 
tion, so that it is impossible to overcome the “ signing ” habit and 
to substitute for it an intricate verbal language. This h.as led to a 
demand for a classification of the pupils of the schools for the deaf 
in order to secure for them that form of the education for which 
they are mentally and physically best fitted. 

'1 he discussion of the Danish system of classification of scIkkiIs for 
the deaf at the international conference in Edinburgh in 1007 gave 
an impetus to this tjuestion in England, and after c,ircful considera¬ 
tion of the question by teachers in London, and at the general 
conferences, it has now become an accepted principle that, in ordor 
to .secure an advance iti the success of the oral methods, and to give 
each child the best educational opportunity of which it is callable, 
the varying types of deaf children should be segregated into separate 
schools and institutions and only one method employed in any one 
school. A similar conclusion has been reached in Anierican schools. 
At the meeting in 1920 of siiperintcndcntband principals of American 
schools for the deaf, Principal Jones, the head of one of the largest 
“ combined " schools in the States, made the following .statement:— 

" If I interpret the .sentiment of the profession, and tho,sc in¬ 
terested in the deaf, correctly, it is that speech and speech-reading 
cannot be developed to the fullest extent of which they are capable 
in a congregated combined school. In a combined school there 
is always that lack of practice which makes it u.sable and effective. 
This, therefore, reduces to the lowest value all the efforts of the 
school and its hardworking teachers. The only rentedy that I can 
see, after many years of laborious .struggle to overcome it, is to 
separate the orally and manually taught children for as many years 
of their school life .as is necessary to fix the .speech habit.” 

Steps in thi.s direction have been taken bv the segregation of all 
backward and mentally and physically defective deaf children from 
the L.C.(’. .schools for the deaf to the residential sc’hool at Honierton 
(London), which in 1921 was about to be removed to new premises 
at Penn, Rucks., and by the establishment of C'lync House for the 
backward deaf at Manchester. At Homerton the combination of 
other defects, such as total or partial blindness, with deafness 
presents unique conditions for the study of psychological problems 
in conjunction with physiological abnormalities. The gradual re¬ 
moval of all younger pupils from the big institutions for the de.af 
has also been in operation, and the extension of the British Govern¬ 
ment regulations allowing children to lie received from the age of 
” two ” upwards will no doubt give an impetus to the establishment 
of infant and nursery .schools for the deaf, where those “ early begin¬ 
nings of speech which come more easily to the young chikl ” may 
have full play. 

Provision of this kind had already, by 1921, been made at the 
Manchester, Doncaster and Margate in.stitutions, at the Fitzroy 
Square (London), Moseley Ro.ad, Birmingham, and several L.C.C. 
day schools, to receive these younger children. The removal of 
partial-hearing and hard-of-hearing cases from the schools was 
also extended, and increased accommodation was being made for 
their special treatment, usually in connexion with one of the ordi¬ 
nary elementary schools. Classes have been established in Glasgow, 
Bristol, London and elsewhere, .so that these children might not 
need to be brought into contact with the ordinary deaf-mute child. 
In these schools some amount of acoustic training is given, either 
by means of appliances or by the human voire alone, and the child 
is taught to supplement his partial hearing by “ speech-reading," 
so that any hiatus caused by his lack of hearing may be overcome 
by his recognition of the spoken word on the lips. The children at¬ 
tend the ordinary school classes for such subjects as drawing, singing, 
fcte., in which their partial deafness docs not prevent their receiving 
the benefit of the instruction, whilst their as.sociation with the normal 
type of child prevents the growth of idiosyncra.sies which might 
tend to increase their abnormality. 

By a modification of the terms of Government regulations the 
State has now become respoasible for 50% of the cost of the educa¬ 
tion of deaf children incurrediby local authorities, and the remainder 
■usually falls on the local rates, parents contributing towards the 


cost of " maintenance ” of the children (as apart from education, 
such sums as may be a.sses.sed by the local authorities, or, in the 
case of dispute, as may be fixed by magistrate’s order. Thus the last 
vestige of the need of charily for the education of the deaf has bwn 
removed. 

The Board of Education in England extended its regulations in 
1920 to allow for the payment of grants for the training of young 
persons beyond the age of 16 in preparation for a trade who had pre¬ 
viously been taught in a special school for the blind or deaf. This 
would enable certain advanced courses of instruction in technical 
knowledge to receive grants, which had hitherto been entirely sup¬ 
ported by private means—such as the I. E. Jones Trade School for 
the Deaf at Manchester. No attempt had yet been made to estab¬ 
lish a .school for the higher education of the deaf, though the matter 
had been repeatedly endorsed as a desirable end to the educational 
effort for this class in Great Britain. 

The organization of a course of training at the university of Man¬ 
chester for teachers of the deaf was rendered possible by the generous 
benefaction of Sir James E. ^ones, who endowed the Ellis Llwyd 
Jones lectureship in the teaching of the deaf and founded the Ellis 
Llwyd Jones Hostel as a hall of residence for women students. Thus 
for the first time in the history of the education of the deaf the work 
became part of the work of an ordinary university. Bursarships 
have been established by various schools for the deaf and education 
authorities, to enable students to take advantage of the training thus 
provided. 

A liberal grant has been made by the Carnegie trustees to the 
university to establish a library of deaf education, and this is hou.sed 
in a room in the Christie Library at the university, where the books 
can be consulted by students and others interested in the question 
on application to the library authorities. 

The (eitablishment in London in 1911 of the National Bureau for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf was a step of the greatest 
importance. The famous “ Volta Bureau,” established in Washing¬ 
ton, D C., by Dr. Graham Bell, with the money he received from 
the “ Volta "prize for the invention of the telephone, is well known, 
and it is confidently expected that this National Bureau, founded 
through the generosity of Mr. Leo Bonn, will do for Great Britain 
even more than its American predecessor. Full particulars of the 
60 schools and in.stitutions for the deaf, the 60 or 70 missions to 
the adult deaf, and the 15 or 16 large organizations, all interested in 
the advancement of the deaf in variou.s ways, have been filed at the 
bureau, and the council consists of representatives of every organiza¬ 
tion working on behalf of this afflicted class, both in child and adult 
life. The main objects of the bureau are: i (centralization), to 
get into touch with and promote cooperation between all existing 
agencies; 2 (information), to collect, classify, and disseminate in¬ 
formation; 3 (investigation), to promote investigation. .Statistics 
and partieuWs relating to every existing agency and institution 
working for the deaf in the United Kingdom have been collected 
and published by the bureau in a useful form, and these, will be kept 
up to date as cnanges occur. When public bodies and private in¬ 
dividuals realize th.it complete and accurate information on all 
matters connected with the deaf may be obtained through the 
bureau, it will become a ” clearing-house ” for this branch of effort. 

Unfortumatcly, the outbreak of the World War occurred just as 
this bureau was becoming recognized as ,a valuable asset, and owing 
to the depreciation of its resources it had not been able by 1921 to 
resume the activities it was so ably carrying on in its early years. 
Umler the auspices of the bureau. Dr. J. Kerr Love gave a series of 
lectures in London on " The C auses and Prevention of Deafness.” 
Tlicsc lectures have been published, and contain some definite 
suggestions for the prevention of deafness both congenital and ac¬ 
quired by the notification and treatment of certain diseases as well 
as a full inquiry into the causes of hereditary deafness in Britain and 
America. 

During the war special work for the deaf met with the same 
difficulties in Great Britain as beset every other branch of social 
effort. As a rla.ss the deaf were unable to take active p,art in military 
service, though here and there a few individuals managed to pass 
the medical tests and joined the F'crces. Several attempts were 
made by boflies of deaf men in London, Liverpool and elsewhere to 
form volunteer units for service in some non-comb,atant capacity, 
but it was found impossible to secure recognition, probably owing 
to the great pressure with which the organizing officers of the army 
were working, and the matter languished for want of support. 
The fact that a number of deaf men went out with private firms 
and did useful work with hut building, etc., showed that there might 
have been useful units organizetl for this type of service if there 
had been time and inclination on the part of the officers to get tliem 
established. The great demand for labour of all kinds during the 
w.ar brought about an unprecedented demand for the labour of the 
deaf members of the community in civil life, and for several years 
there was a greater appreciation of their economic value than had 
ever been accorded before. Unfortunately, with the general trade 
depression following the war there ensued a corresponding amount 
of unemplwment, m which the deaf suffered in the same way as the 
hearing. The religious and social organizations working in behalf 
of the deaf also felt the lack of support which was being experienced 
by all charitable organizations up to 1921. With the exception of 
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one otficial in the capacity of woric-seckcr appointed by the Doard of 
Trade, no State aid had been given to the deaf, hut it was intended 
to apply for the inclusion of the deaf in the State provision which was 
set up for the training and employment of the blind. 

As a result of the war a large number of wounded and disabled 
British soldiers and sailors were found to be suffering from deafness 
and from shell-shock, frequently accompanied by dumbness. In 
dealing with these men the experience of the schisils for the deaf 
proved most valuable, and their orpanixation and the services of 
their staffs were drawn on to teach hp-reading to the deafened men 
and to aid in the recovery of speech among those suffering from 
dumbness. The ordinary training in the methods of tcacliing articu¬ 
lation and speech-reading to deaf children was an excellent founda¬ 
tion on to which could be moulded the special requirements of 
the disabled men. Sir James Dtindas Grant, at the head of a special 
aural Ixiard, was in charge of this department of the Ministry of 
Pen.sions, and had local expert and medical representatives in all 
parts of the country. Sir h'rederick Milner and Mr. A. J. Wilson 
were instrumental in establishing hostels for deafened soldiers to 
provide social clubs for the men whilst undergoing sgiecial treat¬ 
ment and training in speech and lip-reading. The necessity for much 
of this sgiecial organization had largely ceased by 1921, but the lip- 
reading classes were still being carried on in various parts of the 
country under the direction of the ministry. 

The convocations of Canterbury and York in 1918 arlopted reso¬ 
lutions recommentling that the spiritual welfare of the deaf and dumb 
should become a definite part of the work of each diocese and should 
be supported from diocesan funds, but up to 1921 this had not taken 
general effect. Five ordained clergtymcii were in 1921 at work among 
the deaf of London and district and three in other giarts of Great 
Britain, whilst in the various populous centres of the British Isles 
“ missions ” to the deaf and dumb are carried on by lay-readers and 
other workers. (F. G. B.) 

DEAKIN, ALFRED (1856-1010), Australian statesman, was 
born at Melbourne .Aug. 5 1856, the son of a coach proprietor. 
He was educated at the university of Melbourne and was ciillcrl 
to the Victorian bar in tK??; but before that date he had already 
workt*d as a journali.st, and he continued to contribute frequently 
to the pre.ss, especially to the Mclhourne Agf. He entered the 
Victorian Legislature in 1S78 and first took office as Minister of 
Public Works and Water Supply (1883-6). In 1885 he be¬ 
came Solicitor-General and in 1887 he was senior rcpresentgitivc 
for his Colony at the first Imgierial ('onference held in London 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Tie was a member of 
all the btalics formed to promote tlic I''edcration of Australia as 
well as of tlic delegation wliicli proceeded to London with the 
Australian Commottwc.allh bill in iqoo and, as .Attorney-General, 
he was included in Sir Faltuund Barton's first Foilcral “ Cabi¬ 
net of tlic Captains” (1001-3), succetxling liim as Premier of 
Australia. During his legi.slative career in Victoria he was active 
in promoting social legislation and an ardent advoc.-itc of pref¬ 
erence in favour of Great Britain. 'J'his fiscal policy he pursued 
during his three Federal prcmiershigis (1903-4, 1905-8, 

igog-io), and he was al.so a strong supporter of Australia’s 
cooperation in Imperial defence, being re.sponsiblc lor the accc|)- 
taiicc of the measure authorizing Australian naval lonstruction 
in igo() and for the invitation to laird Kitchener to come to 
Australia to report on the que.stioii of defence. He also pa.ssed 
that year an Act enforcing military training upon all able-bo<licd 
citizens. lie was the Ic.ading figure at the Impcri.al Conference 
in London of 1907. After iqio he led the Opjiosition in the 
Australian Parliament until ill-health compelled his retirement 
in 19:3. He tdways refused any titular distinction; but he was 
credited by many with being the most brillitinl orator of the 
British Empire, and the enthusiasm which he cvokcil in London 
was great. He represented “ Centre ” thought in Australian 
politics and for a long time was a reconciling influence between 
the Conservatives and the Labour party. He died Oct. 7 1910. 

DEANE, SIR HENRY BARQRAVE FINNELLEY (1846-1919), 
English judge, was born Agiril 28 1846, the only son of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir James Parker Deane, K.C. He was educated at Win¬ 
chester and Balliol College, Oxford, where in 1870 he won the 
international law essay prize. He was called to the bar in 1870, 
and was made a Q.C. in 1896. From 1885 to 1005 he was re¬ 
corder of Margate, and in 1905 was raised to the bench and 
knighted. From 1892 onwards his work lay mainly in the Pro¬ 
bate, Divorce and Admiralty division. In 1917 he retired from 
the bench, and he died in London April ai 1919. 
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DE BROQUEVILLE, CHARLES, Comtk (i860- ), Belgian 

statesman, was born at Tostcl, Belgium, Dec. 4 i860 of u family 
which was French in origin. He was privately educated and 
passed much time at his father's estate. It was his marriage to 
Mdlle. d'Huart, granddaughter of Jules Midou {see 17.406) the 
Conservative leader, that paveil the way for his entrance into 
public life. At the age of 25 he became a member of the pro¬ 
vincial council of Antwerp, subsequently being elected deputy 
for Tournhout, and in Aug. 1910 was appointed Minister of 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs in the Schollaert Cabinet. On the 
fall of this Ministry (July 1912) Baron de Broqueville undertook 
the formation of a new Cabinet, and in Nov. 1912 also became 
Minister of War, in this position successfully giressing through 
the bill for strengthening the Belgian army. When in Aug. 1914 
the Belgians determined to resist the imssage of the Germans 
through their country, the Belgian premier well expressed the 
feelings of the nation in his declaration “ Nous serons peut- 
filre vaincus, mais soumis, jamais! ” On the retreat of the Belgian 
army towanls the Yser, De Broqueville established himself 
at Dunkirk and there assisted the military authorities to re- 
crciite the units of the Belgian army which had been broken in 
the retreat. He established the Belgian base at Calais, and 
after the battle of the Yscr worked indefatigably for the re- 
coustilution of the army. In Aug. 1917 Gen. de Ceuninck be¬ 
came Minister of War and De Broqueville succeeded Baron 
Beyens as Foreign Minister. One of his more imjiortant actions 
was to estidilish a war Cabinet of six members on the model of 
those in France and England. In Jan. 1918, however, he was 
succeeded as I'oreign Minister by M. Paul Hymans, already a 
member of the war Cidiinet. It was found thgit in Sept. 1917 
De Broqueville had transmitted to M. Briand peace proposals 
secretly made by the Cermans through Von der Lancken, head 
of the political department in Brussels, without informing his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, and this incident seriously diminished 
his power. In Jan. 1918 he took over the charge of the new de¬ 
partment of national rciimslruriion, but in June of the same 
year his resignation of the premiershigiwas accepted by the King. 
At the end of the war he became Minister of the Interior in the 
Delacroix Cabinet, and retained this office until Nov. 1919, when 
he retired, having the same year been created a count. 

DEBS, EUGENE VICTOR (1855- ), American labour 

U>a<lcr and socialist, was born at Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 5 1855, 
of Alsiitiiin parents. On leaving the public schools he became in 
1871 a locomotive fireman, and four years later took a position 
in a wholeside grocery. In 1879 he was elected city clerk of 
Terre Haute on the Democratic ticket, and in 1881 was reelected. 
During 1885 he was a member of the Indiana Legislature. Mean¬ 
while, in 1S80 he was elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and was chosen editor of the 
Loeomolivc Firemen’s Magazine. When the American Railway 
Union was organized in 1893 he was elected president, serving 
four years. Under his leadership a strike on the Great Northern 
railway was won in 1804. The same year he led the strike which, 
beginning in the Pullmiin car plants, soon involved the railways 
leading into Chicago {sec 6.124). Debs was arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy to kill, was acquitted, was later convicted 
of contempt of court for violating an injunction, and was sent 
to gaol for six months (May-Nov. 1895). At this time his 
study of socialism began, and in 1897 he allied himself with the 
movement, for a year acting :ia chairman of the National Council 
of the Social Democracy of America. After this was reorganised 
into the Social Democrat party in 1898 he was an influential 
member. In 1900 he was Socialist candidate for president of the 
United Stales, receiving 96,116 votes; was again candidate in 
1904, 1908 and IQ12, but declined the nomination in 1916. In 
1907 he was appointed on the editorial staff of the Appeal to 
Reason, and his contributions attracted wide attention. In 
1914 he became editor-in-chief of the National Rip-Saw, a 
socialistic paper published at St. l>ouis. After America’s en¬ 
trance into the World War he upheld pacifism, and in Sept. 
1918, after a speech at Canton, 0 ., he was charged with violation 
of the Espionage Act, was convicted, and sentenced to aerve 10 
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years in the penitentiary. The sentence was upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court March 10 igiq, and he entered prison April 13. 
In IQ20, although still imprisoned, he was again nominated 
presidential candidate by the Socialists and received 915,302 
votes, ranging from 25 in Vermont to 203,400 in New York. 
He was released on Christmas Day IQ21, his sentence having 
been commuted by President Harding, but his forfeiture of 
rights of citizenship was not afiFccted. He is the author of 
Unionism and Socialism; a Pica for Both (1904); iiiierfy; and 
Industrial Unionism (iqii). 

DEBUSSY, CLAUDE ACHILLE (1862-1918), French com¬ 
poser {sec 7.Q06), died in Paris March 26 1018. 

DE FIUPPI, PILIPPO (1869- ), Italian scientist and 

explorer, was bom at Turin April 6 1869. He studied medicine at 
the university of Turin, and became an assistant in the surgical 
clinic of the university of Bologna, occupying later the same 
position at Genoa. He subsequently became reader in operative 
surgery at Bologna, and jiursued researches of great value in 
physiological and biological chemistry. In 1897 he joined the 
expedition of the Duke of the Ahruzzi to Alaska as scientific 
observer, and took part in the ascent of Mount St. Elias. In 
1906 Signor de Filippi again accompanied theDukeof theAbmzzi 
on an exp(;dition to the Ruwenzori range of central Africa. 
The first detailcil map of the higher part of this mountain region 
was a result of this journey, together with many valuable geo¬ 
logical and other observations. In 1900 de Filippi went with the 
Duke’s expedition to the western Himalaya and Karakoram 
mountains, when a peak 24,600 ft. in height, close to Mount 
Godwin-Au.sten, or K2, was ascended. He later (1913-4) 
orgtinized and led an important scientific expedition to the Kar¬ 
akoram mountains and central Asia, under the auspices of the 
Indian and Italian Governments, and for his valuable investi¬ 
gations receivetl in 1916 an hon. K.C.I.E. from the In¬ 
dian Government. He has also received many honours from 
British and foreign scientific societies, and is a gold medallist of 
the English and Italian Royal Geographical Societies. During 
the World War he served in the Italian army medical service, 
and also lectured in England on subjects connected with the war. 

He has puhlishe<l The Ascent of Mount St. Elias (1900); Ruwenzori 
(1909) and Karakoretm and Western Himalaya (2 vols. 1912): besides 
many papers in scientific journals. 

DEGAS, HILAIRE GERMAIN EDGARD (1S34-1917), French 
painter (see 7.931). The Impressionist years, in which such 
typical canvases as “ Women in a C'affi ” and “ Danseuses a la 
Barre” (sold in igi2 for 119,100 francs) showed Degas’s complete 
break with the academic painters, his rcali.stic outlook, and his 
mastery of matMel, notably pastel, ended with the eighth 
Impressionist Exhibition 1886, where he continued his realistic 
studies of modern life, showing drawings of the nude, of work¬ 
women, and of jockeys. This marked his withdrawal from all 
public exhibitions. In the following years, until his death in 
1917, Degas mainly concentrated on drawings and pastels of the 
nude, chiefly women at their toilets or in the bath, interspersed 
with returns to his favourite ballet subjects. At one time he 
almost abandoned the use of colour but returned thereto later. 
In his last years, ill-health and a forced removal from his studio 
prevented his working. Besides pastel and oil colour Degas also 
handled his favourite subjects in etching, aquatint and lithog¬ 
raphy. His work is to be seen in the Luxembourg (Caillebofte 
collection), the Louvre (Camondo collection), the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Tate Gallery, the British Museum, Boston 
(U.S. A.) Museum, the National Gallery, Berlin, and many private 
collections. Though closely associated with the impressionists 
and showing their sensitiveness to atmospheric colour, Degtis 
was never one of them. An admirer of Ingres, and the great 
classical draughtsmen, he was himself a classic in his impersonal 
outlook. The increasing preoccupation of his art was the ex¬ 
pression of form, chiefly by line, and to this must be ascribed his 
later concentration on the nude and temporary abandonment 
of colour. His figures are never impressions, but an elaborate 
synthesis of many sketches and much observation. An un¬ 
compromising realist in his subjects, Degas found in the art of 


the Far East a starting-point for combining the most ordinary 
and ungraceful attitudes of everyday life into an original, in¬ 
tricate and harmonious design. 

See also r.Lafond, 2 ?egor (1918); A. J. Mcier-Graefc, 23 «joi (1920). 

DELAGE, MARIE WES (1854-1920), French zodlogist, was 
born at Avignon May 13 1854. lie became a member of the 
French Academies of Science and Medicine, professor of zoology 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
He was one of the first authorities on animal reproduction and 
questions of hybridism and heredity (see 23.116, 14.27, 22.478). 
For his exploit in keeping alive in 1886, in a tank at Roscoff, 
a specimen of Leptocephali until it developed into a conger, see 
9.9. He died in Paris Oct. 8 1920. 

DELAGOA BAY, Portuguese East Africa (rce 7.942).—Improve¬ 
ments in port accommodation during igio-21 were mainly in 
connexion with the transit trade with the Transvaal and the 
development of the coal trade. Coaling plant was erected in 
1914-3 and other plant added in 1921, so that altogether 
1,400 tons per hour could be loaded direct into ships’ holds. 
A new fcrro-concrele wharf, 1,614 yd. long, was completed in 
1916. The wharf was amply provided with electric and steam 
cranes. In 1920 the building of a dry-dock was begun. Dredging 
vessels maintain a minimum depth of 2ii ft. over the bar. 
Lourenvo Marques drained, given a good water supply, and 
largely rebuilt, had become by 1920 one of the finest cities in 
South Africa. Considerable sums had been spent in making 
marine drives and golf links, in erecting hotels and on other 
measures to convert the suburbs, notably Polana, into health 
and holiday resorts in the winter months (May-Sept., average 
temp. 64° F.). Pop. of Lourenco Marques (1912 census) 13,35.5— 
of whom 5,324 were whites, including 668 British. Pop., city 
and suburbs (1920 e.slimate) 20,000. 

The convention of April 2 1909 between the Transvaal and 
Mozambique provided (for a perio<l of 10 years) for free trade 
in the products of the two provinces and for facilities for the 
recruitment of natives of Mozambique for labour in the Rand 
mines (from 80,000 to 100,000 Portugue-se natives arc normally 
employed in the mine.s). In return Dclagoa Bay was to be given 
30 to 53% of the railway traffic in the areas of the Transvatil 
in which it competeti with Union port.s, i.e. Durban. This was an 
effort to adjust conflicting political and economic faitors. Ibul 
Dclagoa Bay been a British port it would have had nearly all 
the trade of the so-called competitive area, the route from it to 
Johannesburg being not only some 100 m. shorter than the 
route to the Rand, but having easier gradients. During 1910-12 
the division of traffic favoure<l Dclagoa Bay. Rate adjust¬ 
ments followed and the share of Delagoa Bay in 1916 fell to 31 % 
and thereafter showed no marketl recovery. A proposal made 
by Senhor Freire d'Anrlrade (sometime governor of Mozam¬ 
bique) that the part of the province S. of the Sabi river—includ¬ 
ing Delagoa Bay—shouhl join the South African Customs 
Union found supporters but was not adopited,and [jendinga new 
settlement the Mozambique Convention continued in force. 

The following table shows the value of imports into and exports 
from the Union of South Africa via Delagoa Bay in the years 
named;— 



I mports. 

Exports. 

1909. 

£4,826,000 

£ 253,000 

■913. 

4 .!i 5 ',« 8 > 

740,000 

1918 ... 

2,3o8,oot) 

1,100,000 


Coal bunkered at Delagoa Bay was 136,000 tons in 1912; rose to 
426,000 tons in 1917-8 and fell to 251,000 tons the succeeding 
year. In the same pieriod (1912-9) the coal exported rose steadily 
from 179,000 to 589,000 tons. Most of the coal exported goes to 
Indian t|prls. The coal comes almost entirely from the Witbank 
mines, Transvaal. Besides coal Delagoa Bay receives from the 
Transvaal for export copper, tin, asbestos and maize. The export 
of copper on a considerable scale dates from 191J. It quickly at¬ 
tained the first place in regard to value (£573,000 in 1916 compared 
with £199,000, the value of the coal exports the same year). Exports 
of commodities produced in the prcjvince developed slowly. In 
1913 they were worth £162,000, the chief item being sugar (£62,000) j 
they fell during the period of the World War. Imports for consump¬ 
tion in the provinee reached the value of £1,083,000 in 1912. 
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Shipping remained mainly in British hands, though between iws 
and 1913 German shipping increased by 6o%. In that year British 
shipping was 66 and German 18 % of the total. After 1914 the ship¬ 
ping was almost wholly British and Portuguese. In 1917 the vessels 
cleared numbered 7.36. The Union of South Africa maintains an 
agency at Lourenra Martiues. 

The Manual of Portuguese East Africa (1910), a British Admiralty 
publication, gives useful information in respect to the relations of 
Delagoa Hay to the Transvaal. (F. R. C.) 

DE LA GORGE, PIERRE (1846- ), French historian, was 

born at Vannes June 20 1846. He devoted himself to the 
study in particular of the history of the 19th century, and pro¬ 
duced various works of much learning, the chief being Hisioire 
de la Seconds Ripublique Franqaisc (1887), Hisl-oire du Second 
Empire (1896-1905) and Histoire rcligieuse de la Rivolulion 
(1909). He was in 1914 elected a member of the French Academy, 
an<l in 1918 published a monograph. Deux Frbres: Andri cl 
Pierre de Gailhard-Bancal. 

DELAND, MARGARET WADR (1857- ), American writer, 

was born at Allegheny, Pa., Feb. 23 1857. She studietl in private 
schools and at Cooper Union in New York, and for a time was a 
teacher of drawing. She lived in Boston after her marriage in 
1880. She appeared as a writer of graceful verse in The Old 
Carden (1887), and in 1888 attracted wide attention with her 
first novel, John Ward — Preacher. This story resembles in theme 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmerc, at that time a centre 
of discussion. In all her works she deals with religious and social 
questions, and at first evoked protest in some quarters. Her 
method is perhaps best seen in Sidney (1801); Fhilip and His 
Wife (1894); The Awakening of Helena Richie (1906) and The 
Iron Woman (1911). Her numerous works include The Story 
of a Child (1892); Old Chester Talcs (1899); Dr. Lavendar's 
People (1903—in Dr. Laveiidar some have seen a character 
comparable with Gold.smith’s Dr. Primrose); Partners (1913); 
The Rising Tide (1916); and The Promises of Alice (1919), the 
romance of a New England parsonage. 

DE LA REY, JACOBUS HERCULES (1847-1914). Boer soldier 
(see 7.944), who was concerned in the rebellion headed by Col. 
Marita (see South Africa), was shot dead by a police patrol at 
Johannesburg, Sept. 15 1914. 

DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE, LOUIS (1843-1912), French en¬ 
gineer, was born at Corbeil Nov. 20 1843. Educated at St. 
Barbe and the £cole Polytechnique, he entered the Naval En¬ 
gineering school in 1864 and in 1867 left to join the Belleville 
works at St. Denis, near Paris. He became a partner and finally 
head of the firm which produced the well-known Belleville 
boilers (jcc 4.145), and also the automobile called by his name. 
From i8qo he was jiresident of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 
He died at Cannes Feb. 10 1912. 

DELAWARE (see 7.047). -in 1920 the pop. was 223,003, 
as compared with 202,322 in igio, an increase of 20,681, or 
10-2%. The number per sq. m. in 1920 was ii3-5; in 
igio, 103. In 1920 the native whites constituted 77-5% of the 
total, foreign-born whiles 8-9%, and negroes 13-6%. Of 10,508 
illiterates in 1920, 4,700 were negroes, 3,373 foreign-born whites, 
and 2,427 native whites. In 1920 for the first time the urban 
pop. exceeded the rural; urban 120,817, or 54 2%, rural 102,186, 
as compared with 97,085 or 45 8%, and 105,237 respectively in 
1910. The change was due chiefly to the growth of Wilmington, 
as Kent and Sussex counties remained strongly agricultural. 
One county, Newcastle, showed an increase, the other two 
decreases. Wilmington, a centre of war-time manufactures, had 
in 1920 a pop. of 110,168, as compared with 87,411 in 1910, an 
increase of 22,757, or 26%. The pop. of the other chief towns in 
1920 was as follows; Dover, the state capital, 4,042; Newcastle, 
3,854; and Milford, 2,753. 

Manufactures. —Delaware, especially Wilmington and the 
upper end of the state, was influenced by the great industrial 
activity of the World War period. Most noteworthy was the 
part taken by the duPont powder interests in supplying the 
needs of the Allies. The following table gives interesting com¬ 
parisons between the pre-war period and the year following the 
Armistice. 
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Number of establishments 
Proprietors and firm 

668 

808 

736 

meml)er8 .... 

593 

7.35 

733 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (average 

3.344 

2 643 

2»034 

number) .... 

29.035 

22,155 

21,238 

Capital. 

$148,207,598 

$69,323,927 $60,905,671 

Salaries. 

7,7fx>,o68 

3.399,568 

2,322,329 

Wages. 

37.265,319 

11,382,160 

10,295,596 

Cost of materials 

85.4.32,938 

31,649,265 

30,937,801 

Value of products 

Value added by manu> 

165,073,009 

56,034,966 

52,839.619 

facture .... 

79,640,076 

24.385,701 

21,901,818 


In 1919 the principal industries were leather, pulp goods, cars 
and general shop construction and repairs by steam railway 
companies, iron and steel, canning and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables, and foundry and m.achine-shop products. 

Agriculture. —After the passage of the Agricultural Extension 
Act (1911) the most significant movement was the develop¬ 
ment of cooperative associations, and especially (1918-21) the 
rapid growth of the Farm Bureau movement. In 1920 the num¬ 
ber of farms was 10,140, as compared with 10,836 in 1910, 
a decrease of 696, or 6-4%. The preceding decade had shown 
an increase of 1,149, or 11'0%. The value of all crops for Dela¬ 
ware, ill 1919, was $23,058,906. The total value of cereals was 
$9,638,010; of hay and forage crops $4,366,174; of vegetables, 
including potatoes, $6,271,714; and of fruits and nuts $2,566,807. 
As compared with igot), the total value of all crops showed an 
increase of i66-6%; cereals 105-4%; vegetables 242-2%; and 
fruits ami nuts 188-3%. Tlic.se figures, of course, reflect the 
changeil price level. The liroduction of strawberries for 1919 
was4,362,473 ql., of apples 606,286 bus., of peaches 227,375 bus., 
and of gr.apes 1,445,121 pounds. The total value of live stock, 
horses, mules, cattle, swine, in 1919 was $7,373,260; of dairy 
products, excluding “ cheese sold ” (not reported), $2,442,253. 

Education. —The most distinctive development in the decade be¬ 
ginning in 1910 was in the field of education. There wa.s much dis¬ 
cussion of educational matters, and an aroused public interest led 
to various measures lor the strengthening of the public-school system. 
In 1913, a summer school was established for the training of 
teachers, and four years later the slate agreed to jay the expenses of 
teachers in attendance. In 1913, also, the Women’s College of 
Delaware was founded, alfiliated with Delaware College, with the 
same president and board of trustees and in jiart the same faculty, 
but entirely separate in buildings, classes, anti student organization. 
Delaware Gollego showed rapid expansion. It had property worth 
$1,800,000 (1921), and an income of $382,000 (1920). The enrol¬ 
ment (1921) was 478,178 women and 300 men, not counting 80 
ex-service men in voccitional agricultural work. After 1913, following 
reorganization and reinr.orporation, the college was solely a state 
institution. In 1917 a commission was appointed to investigate 
educational conditions, and to recommend plans for unifying, re¬ 
vising and developing the public-school system of the .state. The 
commission employed the General Education Board of New York 
to make this survey, and the results, when presented to the 1-cgi.sla- 
ture in 1919, were crystallized in the “ New School Code.” The 
advantages claimed were: (i) the codification of the whole body of 
school law; (2) definite and fixed responsibility of school officials: 
(3) a modern and fairer system of taxation; (4) a carefully graded 
system of schools; and (5) a normal school year of 180 days for pupils 
from 71014 years of age. The whole plan centred in a state Board 
of Education, composed of five mcmlx-Ts, with a state commissioner 
subordinate to them. Also, there were county boards and county 
sujxjrintendcnts in each of the three counties. In 1920, however, 
this system was considerably modified in the direction of lower 
taxation and greater local control, and in 1921, because of those 
influences, the ultimate fate of the Code seemed very uncertain. 
Wilmington grew so rapidly that its government, utilities, educational 
institutions, etc., were no longer adequate to its needs. In 1921 the 
city schools were surveyed under the direction of the national 
Bureau of Education and many needed reforms pointed out. At 
the same time proposals were lieing made for a new charter, provid¬ 
ing for a commission form of government and a city manager. 

Finances and Taxation. —The .state system of finances and taxation 
underwent considerable modification and extension. After 1917, 
Delaware raised and spent about $1,500,000 annually. For a num¬ 
ber of years previously the state's expenditures exceeded the rev¬ 
enues. but at the close of 1918 the balance in the general fund was 
$ji33,692.89, and on Jan. i 1920 the balance was $1,367,733.57. 
This swift change was due both to the creation of new sources 
of revenue and to the increased returns from old sources, 
especially the lattor. The railway tax was established in 1897, the 
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corporation ta* in iSpg, the automobile tax in 1907. One new source 
of revenue was the state income tax of 1917, the first $250,otx) of this 
going to the school fuml, the surjjlus, if any, to the highway depart¬ 
ment. In 1917, also, the collateral inheritance tax was changed to a 
direct graduated inhc-ritancc tax, with a consequent revenue for 
1919 of #199,033. Apart from these sources increased sums came 
Irom fees and from the cor[)oration, autoniol>ile and franchise taxes. 
The much-discussed corporation tax became the state's main re¬ 
liance as a revenue producer. A state banking dei>artment was 
created (1919), with a banking commissioner and a deputy, whose 
duty it was to examine every bank at lea.st once a year. In 1917 the 
budget plan was adopted for a two years’ trial, but in 1919 it was not 
continued. In 1921 the plan was again under discussion with a 
reasonable chance of adoption. State finances were reenforced by 
the " Federal Aid ” revenue. In igip the recc-ipts from the ^'lsleral 
Government were $13,1,294.52, distributed as follows; (1) $so,(kk) 
to Delaware Collc-ge under Kixleral grants; (2) $9,472.69 for voca¬ 
tional education; (3) $75,821.83 for road construction. 

History. —The two dominant facts in the history of the state in 
the period 1910-20 are: (1) the pas.sage of a considerable number 
of modern and progressive laws, and (2) the reaction of the state to 
the strenuous tlemands and activities of the World War. In the 
latter respect, Delaware met the situation squarely and was well 
organized, with the various war-time activities centnsl in the state 
Council of Defcn.se, of which Secretary of Stale E. C. lohnson was 
the directing spirit. The number of troops furnished by the state 
in the World War was 7,484, and the amount raised in Lilierty and 
Victory loans $103,898,350. In this period two progre-ssive governors, 
Charles R. Miller and John G. Townsend, by their qualitic's of 
leadership, accomplisheti much for the state. During the adminis¬ 
tration of the latter, for cxamiile, a numlier of imiiortant statutes 
were enacted, including a Child Lalior law (1917), a Workmen's 
Compensation Act (1917), laws for the regulation of hours of labour 
for women, an Income 'I'ax law (1917), a Direct Inheritance Tax 
law (1917). an Act creating a state banking department (1919). 
and a thorough revision of the school laws, known as the New School 
Code (1919). Those Acts, together with the Agricultural Extension 
Act (1911), mark a new era in the ilevelopment of the state. After 
1910 the Rejiulilicans maintained their control of state affairs, 
chjcting the following governors: Simcxin S. Penncwill (I9<i9-13); 
Charles R. Miller (1913-17); John G. Townsend (1917-21); 
and William D. Denny (1921- ). Much of the lime, however, 

the Democrats controlled the House of Rejiresentatives, and in 1916 
they elected part of their state ticket. In 1921 the senior U.S. 
senator, Josiah, 0 . Wolcott, was a Democrat; the junior sen¬ 
ator, L. Heisler Ball, a Republican. In the presulential election 
of 1921 the Democrats carried the state, in 1916 and 1920 the 
Republicans won by a considcTablo margin. A third characteristic 
of the period should be mentioned. Public-spirilctl citizens of the 
state contributed large sums for ixlucation, for tiublic highways, for 
child welfare, for charitable purposes, and for other worthy causes. 
It has been estimated that the gifts of Mr. Pierre S. duPoiit to public 
education total $3,653,540.35. Gen. Coleman T. duPont com¬ 
pleted and presented to the state a modern highway 20 m. in length, 
extending from Shelbyville to Georgetown. Under a state highway 
commission this work was extended by a magnificent system of 
highways, either under construction (1921) or projected. 

See Henry C. Conrad, History of Delawarr, 3 vols. (1908); Edgar 
Dawson, "Public Archives of Delaware," in The Annual Report 
of the American Historical As.saciation for 1906, II, pp. 129-14H; 
Adelaide R. Hasse, Index of Ecorwmic Material in Documents of the 
States of the United States, Delaware, /yffp-tpew {1910); Amandns 
Johnson, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 2 vols. (1912); 
Delaware School Cade (1920). (E. V. V.) 

DELBROCK, HANS (1848- ), German historian (tee 

7.952).—Under the old regime Prof. DelbrOck vigorously opposed 
the policy of the Prussian Government in dealing with the 
Danes and the Poles, with the result that he was twice sub¬ 
jected to disciplinary penalties as a professor and therefore, in 
Prussia, a civil servant. From i88q to igzo he e<lite<l the Preus- 
tische Jahrhlicher, the most important political magazine in 
Germany. He was the author of a great number of articles and 
works, of which the following were publisheil after 1010:— 
Numbers in History (1013); Kegierung und Volksvtille (1914); 
Bismarcks Erbe (1915); Krieg und Politik (1918); Kautsky 
und Harden (1920) and Ludendorjff, Tirpitz, Falkcnhayn (1920). 
Special attention may be called to the book Rcgicrung und 
Volkswillc, in which Prof. Delbriick attempted a defence of the 
old system of govcniment in Germany and Prussia with par¬ 
ticular reference to its “ duabsm, ” i.e. parliamentary rei>rc.sen- 
tation and simultaneously a certain degree of autocracy on the 
part of the sovereign in Prussia and of the federated Government 
in the empire. At an early .stage of the World War he became 
pessimistic regarding the possibility of any real success for 


Germany except by military and political strategy and tactics 
of a purely defensive character. He was, on tactical rather than 
on moral grounds, a strenuous opponent of intensified submarine 
warfare, and did not conceal his conviction that the result of this 
method of warfare would ultimately be the intervention of 
America. After the Armistice of Nov. 1918 he devoted himself 
mainly to endeavours to prove that Germany could not be made 
solely responsible for the outbreak of war, although she had 
formally declared war upon Russia and France. He was one of 
those who were sent to Versailles during the Peace Conference 
in order to draw up a statement of the German case with regard 
to the responsibility for the outbreak of war. 

For a succinct statement of Prof. Delbrtick's views on this 
subject and an English reply see articles by Delhrtirk and J. W. 
Hcadlam-Morlcy in the Contemporary Review (March 1921). 

DELCASSe. THfiOPHILE (1852- ), French statesman (see 

7 - 9 Sj)) returned to office in the Mom's Ministry of Feb. 1911, as 
Minister for the Navy, a post which he retained when Caillaux 
succeeded Monis, and in the Poincare Cabinet which was formed 
on Jan 1912 after the fall of Caillaux over the Moroccan 
negotiations. He was appointed ambassador in St. Petersburg 
on Feb. 20 1913, and became once more Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the reconstructed Viviani Cabinet on Aug. 26 1914. 
In this post he was actively concerned in counteracting the 
efforts of German diplomacy throughout the world, and par¬ 
ticularly in England. He re.signed from the Cabinet on Oct. 14 
1915, partly on account of differences of opinion as to the advis¬ 
ability of proceeding with the dispatch of the expedition to 
Salonika in the changed conditions created by the resignation of 
M. Venizclos, and partly on the grounds of ill health. 

DELHI, India (see 7.054).—The planning .and laying-out of a 
New Delhi has been in progress .since 1912, as the outcome of the 
official transfer of the capital of British India to Delhi from Cal¬ 
cutta, announced by the King-Emperor George V. at the Coro¬ 
nation Durbar on Dec. jt 1911. Two inauguration stones were 
Laid by the King-Emperor himself on Dec. 15 rqii, when he 
said: “ It is my desire that the planning and designing of the 
public builtlings to be erected will be considered with the greatest 
deliberation and care so that the new creation may be in every 
way worthy of this ancient and beautiful city.” The first itep 
taken was the ajjpointment of a town-planning committee to 
advise on the choice of a site for, and a layout of, the new,capital. 
This committee con.sisted of Capt. G. S. C. Swinton (chairman), 
Mr. J. A. Brodie and Sir Edwin Lutyens. Mr. V. Lanchester 
Wits subsequently consulted by the Government on certain a.spects 
of the question. After a full consideration of all possible sites 
ne.ar the exi.sting city of Delhi on which a newcaiiital could be 
built, they found two alternative sites, known respectively as 
the Northern and Southern Sites—the former to the N. of Delhi 
and to the W. of the range of rocky hills which run S.W. from 
near the village of Wazirabad (3J m. N. of the Kashmir Gate), 
giving a belt of land gradually increasing in width from W. toB. 
between the hills and the river Jumna; and the latter to the S. of 
Delhi and to the E. of this range. 

The committee’s first report was issued on June 13 1912, and 
with regard to the Northern Site, on which the Durbar camps 
of igii had been pitched and where the inauguration stones 
were laid, they found it had some general advantages:—This 
area is upwind and upstream of the existing city of Delhi; the 
ruins of the Dclhis of the past do not cumber the ground; whilst 
external communications might need improvement, the area is 
fairly well served by existing railw.ays; roads, canals and in¬ 
ternal communications could be made convenient without 
excessive expenditure, and a good deal of money had already 
been spent on the area in connexion with the Durbar. But its 
disadvantages were found to be overwhelming:—the site w'as 
too small for the proposed new city, and part of the area was 
liable to flooding. 

The committee therefore recommended the site on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the S. of Delhi, on the margin of the 
area occupied by the Delhis of the past. They found this site 
free from liability to flooding, with a natural drainage. It WM 
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not too much cumbered with monuments and tombs needing 
reverent treatment and, whilst it was reasonably near the centre 
of the existing city, it was capable of almost indefinite expansion 
southward. The committee had also examined other areas in 
the neighbourhood but found none suitable for the purpose. 
No good site existed E. of the Jumna. Similarly the Naraina 
Plain, on the western slopes of the hills to the S. of Delhi, wa.s 
not recommended mainly because a new city built there could 
hardly be considered to be Delhi at all, and the area was destitute 
of historical associations and shut out by the hills from all view 
of the existing city. Tliis area was, however, found suitable as a 
site for the new cantonment. 

The publication of this first report aroused considerable interest 
both in India and in England. Articles in the Indian press ex¬ 
pressed a preference for the Northern Site, a predilection which 
had also been felt by the town-planning committee when they 
commenced their labours. In Dec. 1012 Sir Bradford Leslie read 
a paper before the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts 
in London, in which he set forth plans for building the new ca|)i- 
tal on the Northern Site and producing a fine water effect by a 
treatment of the river Jumna. The town-planning committee 
therefore, in Feb. IQ13, issued their second report, in which they 
restated the arguments for and against the Northern Site. 

" The .soil is poor on the Northern Site as compared with the 
Southern. The ^uthern Stic is alre.idy healthy and has healthy 
surroundings. The Northern Site, even after expenditure on saiiitaty 
requirements, will never he satisfactory. If the Northern Site is 
to be made healthy, this involves going outside the site itself and 
making the ncighlxiurhood healthy also. The building land to the 
S. is generally gi»d. On the N., to be used at all, it has in places to 
be raised at consitlerable cost. There is no really suitable healthy 
site for a cantonment in proximity to a city on the Northern Site. 
The exigencies of fitting tn the requirements to the limited area of 
the Northern Site endanger the success of a layout as a whole and 
tend to make for cramping and bad arrangement. The result of 
placing a city on the Northern Site apiiears to the committee to be 
the creation of a bad example in place of a good one.” 

In Feb. iQi.t a committee was appointed to consitlcr the 
comiiarativc healthiness of the Northern and Southern Sites. 
The committee reported on Mart.li 4 11)13 “ that no doubt can 
exist as to the superior healthiness of the Southern Site, the 
medical and sanitary advantages of wdiich are overwhelming 
whon compared with those of the Northern Site.” The com¬ 
mittee therefore, on hfarch 20 IQ13, issued their final report 
with a layout for the proposed new city on the Southern Site. 

The focal point of the new city (see maid is located on Raisitia Hill, 
and the buildings of the Guvermm iit (Vnlre are arranged symmetri¬ 
cally about what is practically an E. and W. axis connecting the focal 
poiirt with the nonliwestern or Talaki Gate of the old fort of In- 
dr.ipat or Furan.t Kiha. I'he two great blocks of secretariats are 
situated to the N. and S. of this focal point, with Government 
Court between them. Westward from Goyernment Court, a raised 
platform or forum connects Kaisina Hill with the high ground of the 
southern ridge, so that the whole Government Centre appears to Ik- 
built oi\a spur of the ridge, itself. This raised forum is known as the 
Viceroys Court and at the western end of this court is bilualed 
Government 1 louse. The Viceroy's Court is also reached bolh frnm 
the N. and S. Ity roadways with ea^ gradients .and at the iniep 
section of these rttadways with the L. and W. axis of the court is 
placed the Jaipur C olumn surtnounted by the Star of India. 

Government House itself is also approached both from the N. 
and S. along fine avenues and to the westward of these avenues lies 
the viceregal estate, with its gardens and parks, wherein arc located 
the bungalows of the viceroy s private and military twcrctaries, and 
tlic surgeon and comptroller, the quarters for the viceroy’s troops 
and bodygtiartl and for other staffs connected with the viceregal 
estate, 'rhe southern of these two avenues leads from Government 
House to the re.sidence of the commandcr-in-rhief in India. 

Below the eastern facade of the secretariats a forecourt, known 
as the Great Hlacc, is laid out. This is partially enclosed by a 
beautiful Sanchi railing in red sand.stone and is adorned with six 
water basins and fountains. In two chambers, one in each basement 
of the two secretariats, the chamlK*rs being entered from the Great 
IMacc, arc now installed the inaugural stones laid by the King- 
EmiKror, surmounted by the royal insignia cast in bronze. 

Eastward again, Itelow the Great Place, is a park known as the 
Central Vista, planted with lines of jaman-trees and having two 
water basins, one on either side of the central roadway, for the whole 
of its length. On either side of this Central Vista arc arranged the 
houses of the members of Council. The Central Vista at its eastern 
end opens out into a park, hexagonal in shape, in which is to be 


built the All-India War Memorial Arch. This central parkway was 
intended ultimately to terminate at a small lake, the waters of which 
would wash the Itase of the northern end of Indrapat. 

A second principal avenue of the city intersects at right angles the 
Central Vista about midway in its length. In the four angles 
formed by this intersection were planned four large buildings, to 
accommodate, amongst other institutions, the Imperial Record 
Office, the Ethnological Museum, the Medical Research Institute, 
a Library and War Museum. At the northern end of this avenue 
is situated the business and commercial centre of the city. This 
consists of a circus, 1,600 ft. in diameter, around which are arranged 
12 blocks of buildings, each three storeys high. At this circus the 
new post anti telegraph office is to be located. Of the 12 roads which 
radiate from this centre, that due N. will give a state entrance to the 
new joint railwtiy station. This same avenue, southward of the 
Central Vista, will sight on to the Anglican cathedral, around which 
are built the residences of the principal officers of Government 

The avenue radiating due N. from the focal point of the city on 
Raisina Hill sights on to the Roman Catholic cathedral, all around 
which are situ.tted the houses of the Indian and European super¬ 
intendents and clerks of the secretariats, the lotdy Hardingu Medical 
College and Hospital for Women being slightly to the north-east. 

A little towards the E., the next main avenue passes through 
the business centre already referred to, and sights in the distance 
on to the dome of the Jama Ma,sjid in the old city. Immediately 
below the northern block of the secretariats i.s placed the building 
designed to accommodate the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Chamber of Princes. A little farther ^slward, 
the next avenue sights on to the proposed Delhi University. 

Facing now due S., an important avenue leads to the club, with 
the racecourse beyond, a large ruercalion park being slightly to the 
W. and Safdar Jang’s mausoleum slightly to the east. Turning again 
a little farther to the E., we overlook the Lodi Park, in which are 
situated the tombs of the Lodi dynasty. 

The eastern side of the eity will be largely occupied by the res¬ 
idences of ruling princes and chiefs and prominent Indian gentlemen. 

At the Royal Academy in 11)14 there were exhibited drawings by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. Herbert Baker (the arehilccts jointly 
responsible), whii h showed how it was proposed to treat the main 
architectural problems of the new capital. Government House and 
the two blocks of .Hccretariats were planned as one group or capitol 
facing ca,stward, with the alTorcsted southern ridge behind it to the 
west. A prolonged “ battle of the styles ” has been waged over the 
New Delhi, and if these designs give s,alisfarlion to neither of the 
extreme and opposed schools, they rlearly showed an cntlcavour to 
apply, with due regard for Indian sentiment, the spirit of the great 
traditions of arrhitecture to the solution of structural problems 
conditioned U|Xin Indian rlimate and rcc|uircments. I'he insiiiration 
of these designs is manifestly We.stern, but they combine with it 
distinctive Indian features without (loing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Government C ourt has a length from W. to E. of about 1,100 ft. 
and a width between the two blocks of .serretariats of about 400 
feet. These buildings have been de,signed by Mr. Baker. The 
eastern end of each block is marked by deep loggias looking out over 
the Central Vista. In the centre of each block is a dome. In the 
case of the N. block this marks an entrance hall; in the S. block it 
.surmounts a conference hall with a suite of reeeption-rooms. Each 
block eonlains four floors; on the main ground floor are the general 
offices of the departments; on the first floor arc the nffires of mem¬ 
bers of Council, scrrelaries and other officers; whilst the remaining 
floors are occupied by clerks' rooms and reeords. An csscnl ial fea- 
tiirc of the design, anil one which sets the character of the whole 
building, is tlic provision of loggias and recessed gateways or cxedrac 
giving views through to the fountain courts situate in the interior 
of the blocks, and these take the place of the continuous verandahs 
that are so familiar a feature of Indian buildings. The architect 
relies for eunlrol of temperature on the.se loggias and reec.sses, on 
thick external walls, together with window sliurtcrs as adopted .so 
widely in southern EuroiK', and on the wide ehajia characteristic 
of Oriental buildings. The Viceroy's Court is about 600 ft. in 
width and 1,300 ft. in length and it will be treated with gra.ss, 
w.aierways and fountains and shady trees, and will form a dignified 
approach to Government Hotise. Here w-ill be erected the column, 
funds for which were provided by the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

"The great portico of tiovernment House is raised some 20 ft. 
above the level of the Viceroy's Court am! 35 ft. above the surround¬ 
ing couiitr)'. The hou.se itself centres round the great Durbar Hall, 
a domed structure which ilominalcs the scheme of the buildings 
surrounding it. Grouped nnmd the Durbar Hall are the state 
rooms and the great .stairways from the entrance courts on the N. 
and S. sides. I'rojei ting from this central block are four wings; that 
on the S.W. contains the viceroy’s private apartments; intheS.E. 
wing aeeommodation is provided for the A.D.C.'s to the s iceroy; 
guests are accommoilated in the N.W. wing; whilst the N.E. 
wing eontaiiiB the offices of the Viceroy's private and military sec¬ 
retaries. On the W. side of the house will be a raised garden, walled 
and terraced after the manner of the Moghals. This building, with 
the subsidiary buildings of the viceregal estate, lias been designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
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The building: whirh will accommodate tho Ucnislntive Chambers 
is circular in plan and surrounded by a colunnade. The plan is 
divitied into six sectors, utilixeti res[jcctively by the Council t.'ham- 
bers and subsidiary accommodation for the t otincil of Slate, the 
Legislative Assembly and the Chamber of Princes, with three open 
courts separating these three chattibers. A common library is situ¬ 
ated in the cctitre of the building. The fouttilarion stone for this 
building was laid on Keb. 12 1921 l>y the Duke of Connaught, and 
the building has lieen designeef by Mr. Haker. 

The All-India War Memorial is to be a monument in the form of a 
triumphal arch. It will be built in white stone itiion a red sandstone 
base and will rise to a height of i (>3 feet. It will be surmounted by a 
flare, so that on occasions of commemoration a column of smoke by 
day and of flame by night will rise. I'he structure consists of a 
mass pierced through from E. to W. by the great arch, 87} ft. high 
and 35 ft. wide, which spans the iVot^essiunal Avenue. The piers 
thus formed are pierced by smaller arches which run through at 
right angles to the main arch. The freedom from intricate ornament 
and the simplicity of the design give the monuinent an appearance 
of dignity. Above the great cornice is inscrilietl the one word 
" INDIA,” flanked by the dates " 1914 ’’ and “ t9>9." Ibis monu¬ 
ment was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and the foundation stone 
was laid by the Duke of Connaught on Feb. to 1921. 

The estimate of cost fur those works in the new capital which were 
being carried out by flovcrnment, according to the revised figures 
available in March 1921, was Ks. 12,91,80,000 (or at Ks. 15 to the 
£1, £8,012,000). 

On Oct. l 1912, by proclamation, there was constituted the 
Administrative Province of Delhi under a chief commissioner, 
d'his area was taken entirely from the old Llelhi district of the 
Punjab. Delhi province had originally an area of 528 s(|. m., to 
which was added later an area of 43 st|. m., to the E. of the Jumna 
river and taken from the United Provinces, to serve as a grazing 
groimd for the cattle of the city. The total area of the province is 
now therefore ,S7,3 sip m., comprising, on the basis of the census of 
1911, a pop. of 412,821. (11. W. M.*) 

DELISLE, LEOPOLD VICTOR (1826-iqio), French biblio¬ 
phile and hl.storian {see 7.964), published in 1909 his edition of 
the Rouleau Morluairr du B. Vital, AbM de Savigni, and also 
Les Actes de Henri II, (vol. ii appeared in 1916). He died at 
Chantilly July 22 1910. 

See R. L. Poole, Leopold Delisle (1911); X. Delisle, Leltres de 
Liopold Delisle (1911-4). 

DELIUS, FREDERICK (1863- ), EngUsh musical com¬ 

poser, born at llratlford, Yorks., Jan. 29 1863, was educated 
primarily at the International College, Islcworth, and was des- 
tinetl by his parents for a mercantile career. To Delius the 
prospect thus held out was unendurable, though, rather para¬ 
doxically, when he declined the business career iirofTered to him 
in Bradford, he .set out for Florida, where he c.stablishcd himself 
as an orange planter. Ilis spare time, however, was devoted to 
such musical study as he could obtain from such books as were in 
his diminutive library. In this sense he, like Elgar, was self- 
taught. But he ciuickly broke awtiy from orange-groves and 
betook himself to Leijizig, where he underwent a more or less 
regular course of training at the hands of Jadassohn, though 
probably he learnt more of practical use from Grieg who at that 
time was resident in Leipzig studying the art of scoring for a 
modern orchestra. Tn or about 1900 Delius took up his abode 
at Grez-sur-Loing (S. et L.), near Fontainebleau, which sub¬ 
sequently was his principal domicile, though he travelled in 
many lands. lie was in Norway in 1897 when his incidental 
music was jiroduccd to Gunnar Heiberg’s Folkisaadct, and, Jiy 
its satirical use of the National Anthem, set the town by the 
cars. Meanwhile compositions flowed from his ready lirain. He 
gave a concert of some of them in London in iSgo when his 
Liglnde. for violin (composed in 1892) was produced. In 1893 
his fantasie-overture Over the Hills and Far Away was done by 
Dr. Haym at Elberfeld, and followed in 18(17 by his pianoforte 
concerto in C minor. This fine work, however, was ultimately 
recast and jiroduced in London at a promenade concert in 1(707 
by Thco. Szanto, a Hungarian pianist. But before then, in 
1896, Delius’s first opera,/Coungn, was in the making. It was 
produced at ElberfeW in 1904. His second oi>era, Romeo and 
Juliet in the Village, was first performed at the Komische Oper 
in Berlin in 1007, and subsequently was given by Sir Thomas 
Beecham at Covent Garden in Feb. 1910 and, in a revised 
version, in 1919. A third opera, Fennimore and Cerda, was staged 
at Frankfurt a/M soon after the Armistice. 


In between the intervals of opera-composing, Delius was very 
busy producing purely orchestral works, or works for chorus 
and orchestra for the concert room. Thus Life’s Dance dates from 
1898; Paris: the Song of a Great City from I9(X>; Appalachia (1903); 
Sea Drift (1904) ; A Mass of Life (after Nietzsche, 1905) ; Brigg Fair 
(1908) j In a Summer Garden (1908) ; Requiem (1909) ; a Poem of Life 
a^ Love and Evenlyr (1919). Besides all this Delius composed a 
violin concerto and a double concerto for violin and violoncello, a 
violin and a ’cello sonata, and a string (juartet, many songs and 
several a capelta choruses. 

DEMOBILIZATION AND RESETTLEMENT.—No labour prob¬ 
lem of greater difficulty has ever had to be faced than that of 
ntitional demobilization, whether military or civilian, after the 
World War, because of the dimensions to which the calling-up of 
national man-power had attained. An account of post-war 
demobilization and resettlement in industry, in the United 
Kingdom, from the civilian point of view, divides itself into three 
clearly mtirked iieriods: (A.), the preparations during the pre- 
Armistice period; (B.), the action taken immediately after the 
Armistice; and (C.), during the first two years of resettlement. 
(For the Army demobilization, see Ajimy.) 

(A.) Pre-Armistice Pkriou 

There were two lines upon which British Government 
preparations proceeded during the pre-Armistice period in respect 
of civilian workers:— 

(o) The bringing of workers demobilized from munitions work 
and war work as quickly and as conveniently as pos.sihle to peace 
work. 

(h) The rapid turnover from war to peace so that employment 
might be available fur the largest number at the earliest moment. 
For the provision for unemployment, see the article Unemploy¬ 
ment. 

(a) The Bringing of Workers Demobilized from Munitions 
Work and War Work .—In making plans for the demobilization 
of civilians ticcount had to be taken of the positibly .simultaneous 
demobilization of the armed forces. The ideal would have been to 
have fitted civilian workers into their places before the forces 
had been demobilized so that tliorc should be no confusion as 
between the two masses of demobilized persons. In ])oint of fact 
it was rceognized from the out.sct that it would he impossible to 
complete one process before the other began, fir.st because irv- 
dustry could not in many ))laces be started tij) again without the 
return of numbers of pivotal men with the forces, and secondly 
because large numbers of men with the forces had either a 
statutory right or a pronii.se to return to a particular employment. 
It was accordingly necessary to frame a scheme for civilian work¬ 
ers which could work convetucntly side by side with the scheme 
devised for the demobilization of the forces. The demobilization 
of the forces took into account throughout the necessity of 
approaching the matter, subject to paramount strategic consider¬ 
ations, upon an industrial basis. From the first report on military 
demobilization, signed in Dec. 1914 by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith 
and Sir K. H. Brade (as secretaries of the Board of 'J'radc and 
War OfFue respectively), right through to the second interim 
report of the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee on the 
demobilizalinn of the army, in Oct. J()i7, this a.spect of the 
question was steadily faced. It was recognized that demobiliza¬ 
tion must be so arranged its to render the transition from war to 
peace as easy as possible, which meant arranging it so far as 
possible to fall in with the immediate needs of the l>ost-war 
industrial situation. 

The principles uixin which the recommendations as to military 
ciemoliiiizutioii proceeded must be liriefly explained, in order tliat the 
way in which these were related to those laid down for civilian 
workers may be appreciated. 

The objects aimed at were to reduce unemployment to the lowest 
possible point, but at the same time to make adetpiatc provision for 
such unemployment as was inevitable. In order to meet the first 
point it was rceommciided tliat (icmot)iiizati()n should, subject to 
military exigencies, be carried out acrording to the requirements of 
trade and industry, which meant disbanding first men for wliom 
employment was ascertained to be available or men in trades 
specified in a priority list drawn up with reference to the relative 
urgency of llic industrial requirements of the country. To meet 
the second object the ctjmmittee recommended the provision of a 
free unemployment insurance i>olicy to be given on demobilization. 
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The object of the army scheme, which was to get men to the place 
where they could be employed as rapidly as possible, formw also 
the first part of the civilian demobilization scheme. The questions of 
civilian demobilization were considered from this point of view 
partly by the Civil War Workers' Committee, appointed by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, which issued five repxsrts during 1918, 
partly by the Ministry of Labour, and partly by the Labour Resettle¬ 
ment Committee set up by the Ministry of Labour. The recom¬ 
mendations of these various bodies are arranged not in the order in 
which they were actually made, but in relation to the order of the 
events with which they dealt. 

The first point to be considered was the order of discharjge from 
munitions works, just as the first point to be considered in army 
demobilization was the order in which men should be released from 
the colours. On this it was recommended by the Ministry of Labour * 
—and the recommendation was accepted by the Cabinet—that the 
order of discharge should be as follows:— 

(а) That adequate notice of discharge should be given to each 
individual worker. 

(б) That adequate notice of the discharge ought to be given to the 
local employment exchange so that the exchange might be able to 
find employment for the worker. 

(c) Tnal the order of discharge should be: first, workers not 
dependent on industrial employment for a livelihood: second, workers 
brought from a distance; third, workers who could be readily 
absorbed in their previous occupation or in one of the staple indus¬ 
tries of the district. 

It was regarded as of paramount importance that the previous 
industrial experience of the workpeople who were to be dismissed, 
and the demand for workpeople of their experience elsewhere, should 
be adefjualely coiisiderecl by factory managements in consultation 
with the officials of the Mini.stry of Lal>our before the selection of the 
individuals to he discharged was made. 

In order that persons discharged should be able to travel to their 
homes at the earliest possible moment, or to their new places of 
employment, it was recommended in the fifth report of the Civil War 
Workers’ Committee that free railway passes shtiuld be issued to 
those persons who had changed their place of residence for the pur¬ 
pose of taking up work on munitions or on naval or army contracts, 
and who might be displaced from such cMnployment owing to the 
ce.ssution of hostilitie.s. In such cases the worker should have the 
option of having his or her fare paid either to the usual place of resi¬ 
dence, or to some other place at which work is available. 

After the question of tna order of discharge there w'as the question 
to be considered of the actual inachinety for bringing workers into 
touch with possible employers. Oti this the following recommenda¬ 
tions were made by a committee of the Civil War Workers’ Com¬ 
mittee: (a) Steps should be taken by the Government, through the 
machinery of the employment exchanges, to assist w<y workers to 
return to their former employment.^ In addition joint industrial 
councils and similar joint bodies for individual industries should l>e 
taken into consultation. (6) Steps should be taken as soon as there 
wa.s a reasonable prospect of peace to ascertain where war workers 
would be rcquirca. (r) Workers should be encouraged to register 
their reriuiremcnts. Proposals were also made as to limiting the flow 
of juvenile entrants into the rank of wage earners by means of pro¬ 
longing the school age, an<l further schemes were proposed for 
watching the placing of young persons in industry. ^ 

Action on these recommendations was possible during the pre- 
Armisticc period only in so far as it would not disturb the munitions 
output by giving workers the impression that peace was in sight 
before the tacf.s justified tliis belief. It was therefore not poasible 
until immediately before the Armistice to take full advantage of the 
proposals for bringing employers and workpeople into touch. 

It was universally agreeu that the machinery for demobilization 
must be found in tne employment exchange system. It was, how¬ 
ever, suggested that the employment exchange machine might break 
down under the heavy strain imposed upon it unless it were supple¬ 
mented. The Minister of Labour had appreciated this aspect of 
the problem and in 1917 had appointed a series of local employment 
committees to atlvise and assist exchanges. These committees {see 
Unemployment) consisted of ecjual numbers of employers and em¬ 
ployed presided over by a chairman nominated by the Minister of 
Labour. A committee was attached to each principal exchange area 
and its duties were generally to advise upon the work of the exchange 
and particularly to help in the task of the demobilization of civilian 
workers. The various schemes prepared by the Ministry of Lalmur 
were circulated to these committees, so that when the period of 
actual demobilization came they were fully prepared to handle them. 
In addition a central committee known as the Labour Resettlement 
Committee was set up by the Minister of Lalxjur to advise the 
Ministry nationally, just as the exchanges were advised locally. 

In the next place the actual machinery necessary to effect the rapid 
demobilization and transfer of workers was elaborated in detail Joy n 
Departmental Committee set up by the Minister of Labour. This 
committee divided its report into four parts;— (i) registration of 
workpeople under notice of discharge; (ii) distribution of completed 
forms of registration to exchanges or other local offices; (tii) negotia¬ 
tions with the previous or otner employers of the workpeople in 
order that there may be no avoidable interval of unemployment 


after discharge from war employment; (iv) placing of workpeople 
in employment after their discharge. 

Under these four heads the committee worked out in detail the 
rN;istration forms and cards which would be necessary for an 
effective indexing of the workers. They workerl out the system of 
interchange between the exchange at which a worker was dis¬ 
charged and the exchange at which he was to be rcemployed. They 
suggested a method by which, upon interchange of the forms, the 
exchange in the neighbourhood whore the man sought employment 
put itself into touch with the employer, and notifieil the result of this 
communication to the exchange of discharge. Finally, they made 
proposals by which a worker previously engaged upon war work, 
seeking employment, could be traced so that he could be fitteil into 
the general scheme. 

Apart from the.se preparations for action to be taken upon the 
cessation of hostilities, certain action was being taken in resjicct of 
men returning, disabled or unfit, from the colours. This w ork was 
undertaken as a result of the recommendation of the Resettlement 
of Officers ronimittce under the chairmanship of Sir Reginald Brade, 
which recommended that ‘‘an Appointments Board for officers and 
men of like standing should be established under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour to operate with the existing University Appoint- 
nieiits Boards or other approved boflies.” There had been two 
departments dealing from different points nf view with this problem. 
In J915 a special department of the Ministry of Labour had been set 
up, known as the Professional and Business Register, whose work 
consisted in finding aiipointments for persons nf the classes covered 
by its title. During the earlier years of the war its duties principally 
consisted in finding war employment for persons of the professional 
classes who were cither unable to pursue their pre-war occupation 
owing to war conditions or who wished to lie used upon national 
service. In addition there was established early in ^ly at the Minis¬ 
try of Munitions an organization known as the Offieers’ Universitv 
and Technical Training Classes. These provided the means by w hieh 
unfit officers and professional and business men in the ranks could 
attend universities, technical institutions and other centres of 
instruction during their peritxl of convalescence. Candidates so 
trainetl, if still unfit for active service, were utilized to meet the 
immediate demands of Clovernment departments. 

Following upon the report of the Brade Committee it was con¬ 
sidered convenient to combine these two departments under one 
control, and the Appointments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour was established in April 1918. Previous to the cessation of 
hostilities the department performed two functions: (i) the training 
of the convalcsecnt .serving ofiiecr, and (ii) the placing in ernploynicm 
of officers, whether trained or untrained, as well as of professional 
men. The training of the convalescent serving ofijiccr was in opera¬ 
tion for more than 12 months previous to the Armistice. Some 4,000 
cases passed through the training scheme. The offieers received 
training for practically every professional and higher commercial 
appointment. At this stage, while demands still far outran supply, 
no considerable riiffimdties in pinring the trained men arose. 

These proposals affected offieers. The plaring of workpeople 
remained with the exrhaiiges, but the question of the training of 
disabled members of the forces was also rereiving attention. Joint 
committees were formed by the Ministry of Labour for dealing with 
this problem for a number of trades. These committees weregenCTally 
on a national basis and devoted themselves to laying down renditions 
upon wliich trainees could be admitted into industry. Bnth .as 
regards offieers and men these two schemes, which formed the 
foundation of the large schemes, w ere operated after the Armistice 
by the Appointments and Training Departments respectively. 

(6) The Rapid Turnover from War to Peace.—The proposals 
on this head may be considered under two aspects:— 

(o) Proposals as to the way in which the Government should 
treat its contracts with a view to reducing the dislocation consequent 
on the change from war to peace to the lowest possible point 

(6) Proposals for development of industries in peace with special 
reference to the lessons learned during the war. 

So far as munitions contracts were concerned there had to be 
considered (i) termination of contracts for the supply of muni¬ 
tions, (ii) disimsal of stores, stock and material, machinery, etc., 
in the possession of the Government, and (iii) the arrangements 
for the disposal or post-war use of national factories with their 
plant and equipment. 

With regard to contracts it was plain that to continue manufacture 
of munitions for a moment longer than the military situation required 
was in the highest degree uneconomic. At the same time regard had 
to be had to the fact that a sudden cessation of all contracts would 
lead to unemployment on a hitherto unexampleil scale, and would, 
moreover, with regard to such munitions as guns and tanks, 
lead to the abandonment of manufacture at an advancejl stage in 
the process. It was recommended by the Ministry of Munitions, and 
accepted by the Cabinet, that the manufacture of munitions should 
be terminated at the earliest possible moment, subject to discretion 
both as regards creating excessive unemployment and with regard to 
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the waste that would be engendered by the sudden cessation of the 
manufacture of expensive artirles nearly completed. 

With regard to the diB})osal of stores, the Surplus Stores Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Munitions had been ijrweeding for some 
time with the day-to-day disposal of obsolete munitions, scrap, sur¬ 
plus machinery and other movable property no longer required by 
the Ministry. Owing to the enormous field covered by the Ministry 
this was a considerable operation, but one almost negligible as com¬ 
pared with the gigantic business which would have to be umlertakcn 
m respect of the accumulation of war stores on the cessation of 
hostilities. It was pointed out that large quantities of materials had 
been delivered to contractors to enable them to carry out their 
contracts, and plant and machinery had in many cases been installed 
in tlie works of manufacturers on Terms which formed part of the 
contracts themselves. The Ministry of Munitions were made respon¬ 
sible for the dis|>osal of these stores, and it was at that lime con¬ 
sidered not improbable that on the completion of this work the 
Ministry of Munitions wouUl be converted into a permanent Minis¬ 
try of Supply combining in itself the supply dejuirtmenis of the 
Admiralty, War Office, Ajr Force and even of the Stationery Office, 
and Office of Works. 

The question of the post-war use of national factories was dis¬ 
cuss^ as one of general policy. In labour quarters the view was 
strongly held that these factories should be put into commission 
immetliately upon the cessation of hostilities to jirovhlc employment 
during the transition period, and thereafter should be ojieralcd by I 
the Government in com^tilion with private enterprise. These 
pro]>osaU were rejected. In the first place it was pointed out that | 
for the immediate period of transition the factories would be use¬ 
less. To convert a shell-producing factory into a factory for com¬ 
mercial purposes would take anyw'hcre from six months to a year, 
and at the end of the. year it was hoped that the worst pericMl of dis¬ 
location would be over. Apart from this, on general grounds, it was 
fell that the Government by entering into competition with the 
jirivate trader would to a great extent decrease r«ather tlian increase 
employment. The Minister of Munitions was therefore authorized 
to uiaKe arrangements for the. dispo.sal of national factories. 

In fact, all the national factories, with the excfuition of a small 
number retained in connexion with the work of the Tnainin^ Depart¬ 
ment to the Ministry of Labour, were disposed of. In addition to the 
cessation of contracts the (iovernment's obligation in respect of 
placing further contracts in regard to peace requirements was also 
considered. It had long been maintained by labour opinion tliat 
the placing of Government contracts with special regard to possible 
unemployment would to a certain extent help to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment. when, however, the volume of peace-time contracts is com¬ 
pared with the general volume of trade, it becomes apparent that the 
most careful placing of such contracts can do little to mitigate a 
situation in which unemployment is really serious. While this is so, 
in so far as Government contracts and contracts placed hy public 
bodies can alleviate the situation, it was recommended that Govern¬ 
ment departments and public or semi-public bodies shouUl be urged 
to ])lacc contracts for their peace recpurcmeiits at the earliest possible 
moment. In point of fact this rccomiiicnflation failecl of its ellect 
liecausc public bodies (like private employers), being utterly unable 
to foresee the course of prices during the transition period, were not 
ilisposed to run the grave financial risks involved. 

Proposals were further made with a view to the development of 
industry imme<lialely upon the cessation of hostilities. These 
projxisals took two forms: (a) proposals for obtaining new markets 
and the materials necessary for post-war manufacture, and {h) the 
actual development of the various industries. 

Under the first head it was contemplated that the reconstruction 
of the devastated areas of Belgium and Fr«nw would nccc'warily 
bring large orders to the British manufacturers. It was accordingly 
proiK)sed that an International Commission should be aj)nointc<l to 
investigate the question of reconstructioiial work in the devastated 
areas of Belgium and northern France and to prepare .schwiules of 
contracts. Proposals were further made w’ith a view to stimulafing 
those industries, such as dyes and glass, which had during the war 
taken over processes previously carried on by the (Germans. 

With regard to materials, the early history of munitions supply had 
indicated that in the handling of raw materials lay the key to the 
control of industry. Metal and ore during the war had been con¬ 
trolled by the Priority Department of the Ministry of Munitions, 
wool ancf textiles (except cotton) by the War Ofiice, and cotton by 
the Board of Trade. Two steps were taken to apply similar prin¬ 
ciples to the period of reconstruction. In the first jdace a Priorities 
Committee of C'abinet Ministers was set up as the mtimate authority 
for the alItx*ation of raw materials. In the second a standing council 
was established consisting of leading re])rcscniativeB of commerce, 
industry, labour and the departments concerned to advise the 
Cabinet Committee. Ancillary to these bodies control departments 
for building were establisheo under the general direction of the 
Ministry ot Keronstruction. Under these general authorities special 
oooimittees were set up for various trades to consider the nature and 
IlMattnt of supplies of materials and foodstuffs w'htch, in their 
fjpMon, would be required by the United Kingdom during the 
qj i fe d which might elapse between the termination of the World 
<Mi:^and the restoration of a normal condition of trade 


Wth regard to the development of industry, the future of engi¬ 
neering, agriculture and electric, power were held to be the burning 
problems of the moment. So far as the employment of women was 
concerned attention was directed to their rights as competitors with 
men and the means by which they could be encouraged to revert to 
domestic service. 

Engineerin^^Thc first engineering committee was appointed by 
the Board ofTrade under the chairmanship of Sir Clarendon Hyde 
and made certain recommendations dealing with essential indus¬ 
tries, the amalgamation and joint working of existing firms, appren¬ 
tices, technical education, trade combination, trade marks and 
patents. In particular it recommended that "every effort should be 
made to develop and encourage the medium and light engineering 
trades, whether already existing in this country or not, thereby 
making u.se of the workshop motive power and equipment installed 
for war purposes, and finding suitable employment for the large body 
of .semi-skille<l and female labour recently created.” 

Tins last recommendation was accepted by the Government, and 
the Minister of Reconstruction appointed a further committee, 
known as the Engineering Trades (New Industries) Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. H. D. McLaren;— 

" To compile a list of the articles suitable for manufacture by 
those with engineering trade experience or plant, which were cither 
not made in the United Kingdom before the war, but were imported, 
or were made in the United Kingdom in small or insufficient quanti¬ 
ties and for which there is likely to be a considerable demand after 
the war, classified as to whether they are capable of being made by 
(l) women, (2) men and women, (3) skilled men, and setting out 
the industries to which such new manufactures would most suitably 
he attached; and to make recommendations — 

" (a) On the establishment and development of such industries 
by the transfer of labour, machines and otnerwise; 

“ (?>) As to how such a transfer could be made, and what organiza¬ 
tion would be requisite for the purpose, with due regard to securing 
the cotiperalion of labour.” 

This committee apjiointed siib-committee.s to deal with the 
various branches of engineering.* 

Agriculture .—So far as agriculture w’us concerned, in 1915 the 
Frime Minister ^pointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
Lonj Selborne. Their first report resulted in the setting up of the 
Agricultural Wages Boards which have regulated the wages of 
agricultural workers. Tlic final report, presented in Jan. 1918,^ 
dealt with the problems of small holdings, land reclumation and 
drainage, credit facilities for land settlers, village reconstruction, 
and rural transport. 

Electric Pinver .—Two committees were set up to deal with elctUric 
power supply. The first, apnointed by the Board of Trade, under the 
chairmanship of Sir ArrhibaUl Williamson reported:® (0) that a 
highly important element in reducing niamifarturing costs will be the 
general extension of the use of electric power supplied at the lowest 
possible price; (6) that the present sy.stem under which a suppl> of 
elertrieiiy is provided in a large number of small areas by separate 
authorities is incompatible with anything that can now be accepted 
as a icchnically wmiid system; (r) that a comprehensive system for 
the generation of eleciriciiy, and, where necessary, reorganizing its 
supply, should be established as soon as possible. 

The problem was further considered by the comnnUee of chairmen 
on electric power supply.^ They reported (a) that the development 
of electricity should take place on a national scale and uncler llu- 
control of the State; [b) that an Electricity Board should be set up to 
advise upon and control the carr>ing out of the national scheme. 
avSsisted by an operating executive; and (r) that the first duty of the 
Ihxird would be to plan out a comprehensive scheme for the whole 
country, and then by degrees to secure the development of electrical 
power over the whole of the United Kingdom by such methods as 
they might find suitable to the reejuirements of clifferent are.as. 

In this way the committee of chairmen reduced the general prin¬ 
ciples cnunciatetl by Sir Archibald \\ illianibon’s committee to 
practical proposals, though proposals still on a universal scale. The 
electricity commissioners under the Ministry' of 'I'ransport were the 
tangible result of these recommendations. 

(B.) Immediate Post-Armi.stice Period 
On Nov. IT 1918 the Ministry of Munitions issued to con¬ 
tractors, sub-contractors and workpeople engaged on work for 
the Department, a notice indicating the line of action to be 
followed. The instruction proceeded on the following lines:— 

1. There should, as far as possible, be no immediate general dis¬ 
charge of munition workers. 

2. All workers, however, who desire to withdraw from induit^ or 
to leave for any reason, and all workers who can be absorbed else- 
w'here, should at once be released. Prcxluction on contracts for guns 


* Engineering Trades (New Industries) Committee Report (Cd. 
226). 

•Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee Report (Cd. 9>^9)< 

•Cd. 9,062. 

*Cd. 93. 
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and Riin munition, machine-guns, small arms and small-arms muni¬ 
tion, trench mortars, bombs and stores, pyrotechnic stores, aerial 
bombs, or accessories of the above stores, aircraft and air engines, anil 
the manufacture of explosives, should be reduced in the following 
ways: (a) all overtime should be immediaiely alxilished; (b) systems 
of payment by results may be temporarily suspended; (c) where re¬ 
duced hours are worked upon a time-work basis, the number of 
hours worked must not be less than one-half of the hours in the 
resent normal working week. If the earnings of workpeople fall 
elow certain figures they will be made up to them by the State. 

,y. The adoption of half-time may cause discharges, but these 
should be spread out for as long a period as [Xissible. 

4. Free railway facilities will be provided for workpeople from 
the place of employment to their homes or to places where they 
have new employment. 

At the same time, the first announcement was made of the 
institution of a temporary non-contributory scheme for un¬ 
employment which would remain in force pending the intro¬ 
duction of a general contributory scheme, the main provisions 
of which were that unemployed men were to receive 24s. per 
week and women 20s. (later increased to 30s. and 255.), with 
additional allowances for dependants. Almost immediately 
afterwards instructions were issued in respect of war munition 
volunteers, war work volunteers, national service and war 
agriculture volunteers indicating that the schemes would be 
terminated at Dec. 14 1018. A notice was issued at the end of 
Nov. dealing with soldiers released from the colours, and army 
reserve munition workers. 

These instructions imlicatcd the methods by which the 
emiiloymcnt of these men under war conditions would be ter¬ 
minated. They followed to a large extent the lines of the recom¬ 
mendations preiiarcd by the committees mentioned above; but 
it was felt by the Government that it was necessary to con¬ 
stitute a s]H'cial department for dealing with problems of civil 
demobilization. Accordingly, at the end of Nov, a Controller- 
General of Civil Dcmoiiilization and Resettlement was apiioini ed 
and his department was attached to the Ministry of Labour. 
'This dcjiarlmcnt was made responsible for:— 

(a) the actual machinery of the return both of the men from the 
forces and civili.in workers to their previous occupations through the 
employment exihanges; 

(li) attempting to remove from the labour point of view obstacles 
to the restarting of industry; and 

(r) the administration of the Appointments Department which 
dealt, on a raiiidly increasing scale as tlemobilizatioii proceetled. with 
the training and placing of ex-oflirers and men of similar educational 
(jualifications. To these functions were arlded later the responsibility 
lor the Civil Liabilities Resettlement Scheme. 

The first few months were a time of great difficulty and 
strain. On the one hand the machinery devised for demobiliza¬ 
tion of the forces was found to be too slow to meet the situation 
and a new sihcnie was introduced which enormously expedited 
the procedure. This led to a position when very large numbers 
of both ex-civilian workers and ex-.service men were out of work 
at the same time. Immediately, therefore, protests were made, 
against the rapid closing down of factories engaged uixin war 
work. Deputations were constantly received both by the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Munitions protesting 
against the closing of factories engaged upon war work, and 
during the end of igi8 and the early months of loiQ it was found 
necessary to keep certain factories engaged on munitions at 
work even though their products were not likely to be required. 
Every cflort was made by the newly created Civil Demobiliza¬ 
tion and Resettlement Department to make the transition 
from war to peace work as easy and as rapid as possible. For 
this purpose at the end of igiS it was derided to set up for each 
of the areas covered by the Ministry of Labour Employment 
Exchanges a divisional council, elected from members of the 
local employment committees to which reference has already 
been made. The business of these councils, which operated till 
the later months of igig, was to cobrdinate the work of the local 
employment committee and particularly to help in the transition 
from war to peace. In order to assist the councils in their work 
a number of officers known as Resettlement Officers were 
appointed by the Minister, whose business was to travel round 
the country and investigate the causes which impeded the 


turnover from war to peace. Such conditions as a temporary 
shortage of materials, shortage of rolling stock, inability to 
recover premises required for business purposes commandeered 
by the Government, housing difficulties, and many other matters 
of this type were investigated and dealt with by these officers 
under the directions of the Minister and of the divisional councils. 
At the end of the year, the Government set up a minister in 
general charge of reconstruction problems, with a council 
designed to review the position generally and give instructions 
to the various departments concerned in the work. 'This council 
terminated its functions upon the formation of the Lloyd George 
Government at the beginning of igig. 

(C,) The First Two Years or Resettlement 

The success of the preparations which had been made, and 
of the method in which the machinery was worked, is indicated 
by the figures of re-absorption of men demobilized. For six 
months after the Armistice there was a steady increase in the 
number of ex-service men unemployed, and at the beginning of 
May igig, when about 3,300,000 men had been discharged, over 
400,000 were recorded as draiving out-of-work donation. From 
that date, although the numbers discharged continued to rise, 
there was an almost uninterrupted fall in the number unemployed, 
until, at the end of July ig20, W'hcn demobilization was practical¬ 
ly complete and over 5,000.000 men had been discharged, less 
than 150,000, or only 3%, were registered as unemployed. 

These figures relate only to ex-service men, and in order to 
discover how far the ex-civilian workers had been reabsorbed, it 
is necessary to look at the unemployment figures for the same 
period. After the Armistice the number of civib'an workpeople 
unemployed rose continuously until the beginning of March igig, 
when nearly Roo.ooo were recorded as receiving out-of-work 
donation. After that date, however, there was a rapid improve¬ 
ment, and by tlic end of Sept, the number had fallen to about 
100,000. Owing to changes in administration and in .some cases 
to the exhaustion of benefit, the figures, no doubt, overstate the 
extent of the improvement, but, even when due allowance is 
made for the.se factors, it is clear that there was a remarkable 
recovery after March igig. The evidence so furnished is con¬ 
firmed by the statistics of unemployment among the members ol 
certain trade unions which make regular returns to the Ministry 
of Labour. In these unions (mainly comiioscd of skilled workmen) 
the proportion unemployed, which was 0 4% at the end of Oct. 
igiS, rose month by month after the Armi.stice until it reached 
2 0% at the end of M.arch igig. From that date, however, it 
fell, and at the end of Sept, igig it was only i-6%. 'I'here was a 
further rise in the winter of igio-20, due to the strikes in the 
railway service and in the iron foundries; but the percentage fell 
again in the spring of ig2o, and from March to June of that year, 
when demobilization was almost completed, it varied between 
o gand I ’2%, much below the figure for any month in 1913, which 
was itself a year of good employment. 

'I'hc consideration of these figures indicates that the turnover 
from war to peace hud been effected with surprising speed and 
w’ith remarkable lack of trouble. But while in the first 18 months 
after the Armistice trade would have rapidly recovered, provision 
was urgently required for certain large classes of ex-service men 
which may be grouped as follows:— 

(a) the disabled who, although in receipt of pensions, required 
training to enable them to enter upon some occupation; 

(ft) youths whose apprenticeships had been interrupted; 

(c) women thrown out of work liy the turnover from war to peace; 

(d) the ex-officer who, as a re.sult of the war, was either unable or, 
for adequate causes, unwilling to resume his old occupation; and 

(e) the large number of men who had had some small business or 
undertaking which had been seriously affected by the war. 

So far as the first class was concerned two steps were taken— 
the first to place men in immediate employment, the second 
to train them for employment later. 

Placint of Disabled Men.—During 1917 a scheme had been pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Rtithband, of Manchester, for absorbing a proportion 
of disabled men in each indust^. This scheme was fully canvassed 
during the later years of the World War, and finally, in Aug. 1919, 
was adopted by the Government. I n that month the King's National 
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Roll for disabled men was inauguratcrl by Royal Pri^lamation, and 
the scheme itself was actually launched on ^pt. 15. The basis of the 
scheme was to ask each industry to take disabled men into its ranks 
to a proixtrtion of 5 % of the total employees. Individual employers 
who agreed to come into the scheme were given a certificate to that 
effect, an<l were entitled to use a special seal saying that they were 
inscribed upon the National Roll. Industries, of course, vary con¬ 
siderably in their power to absorb disabled men, and the 5 % was not 
rigidly enforced, but they were invited 10 take as large a nerrentage 
as the nature of the work permit led. The scheme worked with con¬ 
siderable success. At Feb. 19 1921 the number of employers on the 
roll was 24,278. The total .staffs covered by them was 4.167,171; 
the number of disabled ex-scrvicc men employed was 270,552. 

The Roll was heatled by the King and Queen Alexandra. H. M. 
Treasury were entered uiion the Roll in respect of (lovernment 
departments and ('.nvernment industrial e.stablishments, and the 
Roll included the staff of the Houses of Lords and Commons and of 
the Law Courts, bpccial efforts were made to include local authori¬ 
ties upon the Rull, and at the date mentioned above there were 751 
upon the Roll in Lngland and Wales, and 68 tiiion the Roll in Scot¬ 
land. in addition arrangements were made by which preference was 
given in .liiocaiing Government contracts to employers whose names 
were upon the Roll. 11 may be noted in this connexion that when the 
scheme was launclnsl in Sept, iqiq the number of disabled ex-service 
jTien who had registered themselves as unemployed was 41,616. 
There i.s no doubt that in atidition to the men registered there w.as a 
considerable number, perhaps as many as 20,000. who had not re¬ 
ported themselves—a fact which is [iroved by additional registra- 
lions which followed upon the inauguration of the scheme. As a 
result of the .scheme the figure fell to 14,849 in Sept. 1920. Of these 
a considerable number were in Ireland, where the National Roll, for 
various reasons, could not operate. 

Training dealt with three main classes: The disabled cx-service 
man who could not, owing to his disability, return to his pre-war 
occupation; the man whose apprenticeship bad been internipied by 
war service and coulil not be renewed without assistance from the 
State; and the woman who, by entering munitions work at an early 
age, had failed to aetjuire a woman's tratic. In addition to these 
classes there was the fit ex-service man whose etdistment in the army 
or tiavy at an early age had iirevented him from actiuiring a skilled 
trade. For industrial reasons it was soon found tnat little could 
be done tinless he had commcnceil an apprenticeship liefore the war. 

On Aug. 1 1919, when the industrial training of disabled ex-service 
men was taken over by the Ministry of Labour from the Ministry of 
Pensions, about 10,000 men had alre.ady been trained, about 12,000 
were under training, and some ;;5 ,<kxi more were estimated to be 
awaiting training. In dealing with this problem the policy of the 
Training Ueiiartment was to associate the administration of industrial 
training with local education authorities, to retain and increase the 
ctk'meration already established in training matters with the trades 
and industries concerned, and to reiiair the shortage of training 
facilities by the establishment of Government insrructional factories. 
The organization set up was based on the division of the coun¬ 
try into 17 administrative areas, each tinder a divisional director. 

The cotiperation of the employers and workfieople of the industries 
anti tr.ades in which men were being trained had already been securetl 
after protracted negotiations with the leading British industries, 
which were conducted in 1916 and 1917 by the late Mr. St. George 
Heath of the Ministry of Labour. These negotiations resulted in a 
series of agreements to which representatives of em[)loyers’ organiza- 
titins, trade unions and the .State were contracting parties, providing 
for the precise length of the training courses, the regulation by 
each trade of the number of men admitted to training in it, and the 
proptirtion <if the men's pay respectively contributable by the em¬ 
ployer and the State. The training schemes were drawn up by the 
National Trade Advisory Committees, composed of ef|ual numbers 
of representatives of employers and workpeople, and their super¬ 
vision was carried out by Local Technical Advisory Committees, 
similarly constituted, without whose consent no man was to be 
placed into training. 

The policy of concentrating training in the Government instruc¬ 
tional factory, based on the closest possible imitation of the manage¬ 
ment, discipline, machinery and productive work of the ordinary 
factory, but differing from the latter in that its primary function 
is the output of trainetl men instead of finished goods, was the out¬ 
come of the great and growing demand during the war for semi¬ 
skilled workers, capable of setting free the skilled man for more 
complicated operations. The impossibility of obtaining a rapid 
supply of such workers through the ordinary workshop, which was 
too intent upon production to occupy itself with the .scientific up¬ 
grading of unskilled lalxnir, or through the existing m.achinery of the 
technical schools, which were out of touch with the requirements of 
modern large-scale manufacture, compelled the Government to set 
up institutions of its own. In these was evolved a system of intensive 
training capable of teaching in two or three months, to a woman 
hitherto accu.stomed only to house work, one or two of the simple 
operations involved in specialized repetition work and of turning 
her, for example, into a competent capstan hand. The considerations 
which led to the adoption of this system for the purpose of dilution 
applied even more strongly to the case of the disableu man. 


Up to Jan. t02i some 50,000 men had been trained or were in 
training under the Ministry of L,abour in addition to the 10,000 
already trained when they took over from the Ministry of Pensions. 
Fifty Government instructional factories had been set up with 
accommodation for 20,000 men, providing training in most skilled 
trades in the country and engaged on proiluctive work ranging 
from the building of houses to the repairing of watches and clocks. 

The chief trades in which training was given were mechanical 
and electrical engineering, building in all its branches, furniture¬ 
making and wood-working, boot-and shoe-making and repairing 
(hand and machine), tailoring (wholesale and retail), watch-and 
clock-making and repairing, brush-making, basket-making, motor 
mechanics and commercial work, besides a great number of smaller 
trades, or trades, such as textiles and pottery, in which the amount 
of training given has been more limited. A considerable number of 
men were trained entirely in employers’ workshops, but in the 
majority of cases a preliminary period in an institution, either a 
technical school or preferably an instructional factory, was given 
before placing a man for the completion of his training with an 
employer. 'The exiierience acquired during the war, in connexion 
with semi-.skilled workers, that instruction controlled and directed 
on scientific principles results in a surprisingly high r,atc of progrc.ss 
on the part of the learner, was amply confirmed when applied to 
training for skilled occupations. 

Interrupted Apprenticeships .—Prior to the Armistice a special 
committee, appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, considered 
this problem, and, in consultation with the Labour and Resettlement 
Committee, prepareii a scheme to enable those involved to complete 
their apprenticeship. It was recognized that each industry had its 
own problems and that no uniform scheme could be adopted. The 
Committee, therefore, contented them.selves with laying down 
certain general principles which should be observed if State assist¬ 
ance was to be obtained. It was left to each industry, through an 
organization representative, of employers and operatives, to prepare 
a detailed scheme adapted to the needs of the indtistry concerned 
and embodying these general principles, which may be summarized 
as follows:— 

(i) Men in the last year of their apprenticeship on enlistment 
should 1* regarded as journeymen. 

(ii) I'he tmexpired period of apprenticeshij) should be reduced 
by not less than one-third of the time lost by service in II. M. forces. 

(iii) The time, if any, during which a man worked at his trade 
while in H. M. forces should be counted as part of the original 
apprenticeship. 

(iv) After reaching the age when hi.s original apprenticeship would 
have terminated, or the age of 21, whichever was the earlier, the man 
should be paid not less than three-quarters of the journeyman's rate 
for the first hall of the resumed apprenticeshij) and not less than 
five-sixths for the remainder. Towards such wages the State would 
pay a grant equal to one-third of the journeyman’s rate. 

(v) Provision should be made in the scheme for allowing the 
training in the employer's establishment to be supplemented by 
training in a technical institute, the State agreeing to pay fees and a 
maintenance allowance. 

(vi) An agreement should be entered Into by employer and 
apprentice under which the employer underttxik to train the appren¬ 
tice as a skilled workman, and the apprentice to complete his training 
with the employer. 

Forty distinct indii.stries, covering aliout 800 different trades, 
prepared .schemes in accordance w'ith the principles laid down above, 
^ese schemes varied in many details, especially as regards the wiiges 
p.ayable and the rate of deduction to be made from the unexpired 
period of apprenticeship in respect of the time served in 11. M. forces. 

An additional scheme was prepared by the Ministry of Labour to 
cover unorganized trades and trades where the small number of 
apprentices did not justify a sfiecial scheme. 

■j'he number of apprentices brought under the scheme was, at the 
end of Jan. 1921, 45,500. These figures do not indicate the total 
number of fiersons wno, whether directly or indirectly, had benefited 
as a result of the scheme. A large number of important finns, includ¬ 
ing the majority of the railway comjianicB, took back their ex-service 
apprentices under conditioas as good as, or better than, those laid 
down in the scheme, but preferred not to ask for State assistance. 
Government departments, such as the Admiralty, the Minestry of 
Munitions and the Post Office, adopted a similar course. Persons in 
their last year of apprenticeship on enlistment were treated as 
journeymen but did not receive State assistance. 

It lias been estimated that the number of persons who in this way 
indirectly benefited under the scheme was at least as large as the 
number of those who were formally brought within its provisions. 

On Jan. i 1921 the number of apprentices who had applied and 
were eligible, but for whom employers had not been found willin^to 
enable them to complete their apprenticeship, was 300. It will be 
seen, therefore, that practically the whole of those desiring to com¬ 
plete their apprenticeship were enabled to do so. 

One of the conditions attached to payment of State assistance was 
an undertaking on the jxirt of the employer that he would give to the 
apprentice the training necessary to make of him a skilled workman. 
It became, therefore, the duty of the Ministry of Labour to take 
steps to insure that this undertaking was carried out. Employers 
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might othervUe draw State assistance and exploit the labour of the 
apprentices by keeping them on " repetition ’’ work. A small staff 
oi specially qualified officers was accordingly appointed to visit the 
firms having apprentices under the scheme, and satisfy themselves 
that the training given was satisfactory. 

The training given to these apprentices was modelled on the 
training given to boys. Where such was the case it was not possible 
to take exception to what was in fact the methods customary to 
industry. But in investigating the training of the ex-service men, 
the officers were, in effect, making a survey of the methods of train¬ 
ing customary in the skilled trades in the case of boy apprentices. 
No such survey had ever been attempted before. 

As stated earlier, each scheme for an industry was prejwred by 
some organization representative of employers and operatives in 
that industry. Much thought was given by the industiy to the 
preparation of these schemes, and the methods and facilities for 
training, whether in the workshop or technical institute, were fully 
discussed. A scheme when finally adopted represented, therefore, a 
considered agreement within the industry. In connexion with the 
administration of the various schemes, many difficult questions of 
interpretation arose. The Ministry of Labour made no attempt to 
give an interpretation, but referred the question to the trade organ¬ 
ization who had prepared the scheme, and accepted their interpreta¬ 
tion; acting on the assumption that the only Iwdy fitted to give a 
decision was the organization responsible for the scheme. Where 
disputes arose l>etween an individual employer and apprentice, it was 
provided in the agreement lietwccn the two that such dispute 
should 1)0 referred to the Trade Panel of the Local Employment 
Committee and that the decision of the panel should be final. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the policy underlying tlie scheme 
was one of administration under the advice and direction of the 
various industries. This policy was adopted after careful considera¬ 
tion. It was felt that, in view of the widespread dinUke of Govern¬ 
ment interference, any attempt to impose a scheme on industry was 
bound lo fail, and that success could be looked for only if the coopera¬ 
tion of industry was sought and secured. This policy has been 
justified by its results. The Ministry of Labour, throughout, was 
able to count on receiving the fullest assistance, both from em¬ 
ployers’ UvSHociations and trade unions. 

Women's Traininff .—The first women’s training course was opened 
at the end of May 1919. This was a course of training for domestic 
service, and 16 young women passed through the 13 weeks’ course 
and obtained good situations at its close. Altogether 84 centres for 
training in domestic service were established, and just over 2,000 
women trained. Tlie experiment proved successful and cncoura^iing. 
'I'he courses were held in widely differing conditions and localities, 
but under the excellent teachers the interest of the women was 
aroused and the majority went straight into service from the schools, 
I'hese classes were licld in various parts of London and the suburbs 
and in 42 towns throughout Great Hritain. 

Apart from domestic .service, some 7 ,iK) 0 women were trained for 
industry. The department’s training was fmm the first restricted 
by the terms of the Treasury grant “ to normal women’s industries 
which were women’s trades or processes before the war,” and to 
these, notwithstanding much pressure from women’s organizations, 
the women's training branch rigorously confined its activities. Three 
other conditions limited iho sphere of its industrial training, viz. a 
reasonable prospect of abs'orption in the industry after training, good 
working conditions, coupled with fair wagc.s, in the trade, and the 
consent of the trade unions and the employers concerned to training 
being given. Exhaustive enejuiry and constant watchfulness were 
necessary in these connexions. 

The greatest demand lor training, combined with the best prospect 
of absorption and most favourable conditions, was founa in the 
two chief women’s trades—dressmaking and tailoring; and 77 
courses were provided, affording accommodation for 3,362 women. 

'Phe majority of these training courses came to an end on June 30 
1920. though a limited numlxjr were continued for varying periods 
in order that the standard cour.se might in each case be completed, 
viz. six months for an industrial and three months for a domestic 
course. From July onwards but few new schemes (and those solely 
of a domestic type) were started, but by this time the trade slump 
had begun, and it was usele.ss to train women for industries in 
which the chance of employment was of the slendcrc-st. 

The training referred to above i.s that of women who were thrown 
out of employment by the termination of the war. The Women’s 
Training Branch, however, was entrusted with the training of two 
other classes of women directly affected by the war. viz, soldiers’ 
widows and disabled nurses. The powers of the State to give such 
training to these women as would enable them lo supplement their 
ensions by employment were first vested in the Ministry of Pensions 
y Royal Warrant, but were transferred to the Ministry of Labour 
by Order in Council in the autumn of 1919- 

Over 4,000 applications from widows were dealt with, and training 
found for over 1,200 of those who applied. During the training, 
which was in all cases free, an allowance was made to the widow in 
addition to her pension to enable her lo meet any extra expense to 
which she might be put. A large number of widows were trained 
as practising midwives. Having a home and a pension they were 
able, as few women were, to accept the precarious livelihood which 


this calling offers in a rural district. As all had to pats the examina¬ 
tion of the Central Midwives' Board, women of good general educa¬ 
tion only were selected for this particular branch. Another large 
group of the widows in training were those learning tailoring and 
dressmaking, home dressmaking being especially popular, possibly 
because the department was empowered to make a grant of a sewing 
machine on the completion of the course and also because the work 
could be carried out without interference with normal domestic ties 
and duties. Training in cookery, ladies’ hair-dres.sing, confectionery, 
photographic studio work, ancf secretarial work was also given. 

Applications received from disabled nurses were relatively few in 
number, as wa.s lo be expected, because those only were eligible who 
were in receipt of a disability pension under the Royal Warrant, 
and were not entirely disabled but physically unfit to practise as 
nurses. After the powers of the Ministry of tensions were trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministry of Labour in the autumn ot 1919,141) disabled 
nurses had by March 1921 been placed in training, out of 394 
applicants. Some very sad cases were brought to light, many of the 
women proving phy.sically unfit for the training desired, and for 
such application for assistance was made to the “ Officers’ h'ricnd.” 
Tho.se remaining under training in March 1921 represented a great 
variety of occupations, including dispensing, massage and elactrical 
treatment, public health appointments, secretaries and chauffeuses 
lo doctors, poultry farming, etc. 

Traininfi and P/acmjj of Ex~Oficers .—The Appointments Depart¬ 
ment came into being during the war. Upon the Armistice its work 
developed very considerably both as regards training and placing in 
employment. In the first place, so far as training was concerned, 
unfW the decision of the War Cabinet given in Dec. 1018, funds 
were made available for higher educational training in universities, 
technical colleges, agricultural collcge.s, farms, professional firms, 
business houses, etc. The Board of Education, the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and ihc Ministry of tensions with the Mini.stry of Labour were 
made responsible for the administration of the scheme. The Appoint¬ 
ments Department, by reason of its experience nnd provincial 
organization, operated as the machinery by which all the depart¬ 
ments obtained information as to applicants, while the training for 
agriculture and higher educational training remained respectively 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and the Hoard of Education. The 
professional business and workshop training was transferred from 
the Ministry of tensions to the Appointments Department. Under 
this scheme 17,311 ex-officers and men of similar educational qualifi¬ 
cations had been placed by the Appointments Department in train¬ 
ing at the end of Jan. 1921, while there were 1,864 waiting. 

In connexion with the scheme selection committees were set up 
throughout the country, composed of prominent professional and 
busineiws men in each district. The functions of tnese commitlcea 
were to interview candidates who applied for grants, and to malcei 
recommendations to a body known an the Grants Committee at 
headquarters. The final decision in such recommendations rested 
with the London (iranls Committee. 

These committees worked in turn in conjunction with what were 
known a.s Interviewing Boards, whose functions were (n) to deride 
what applicants properly came within the purview of the Appoint¬ 
ments Department; (6) to advise applicant.s as lo their prospects of 
obtaining employment, and (t) lo select applicants as candidates for 
the vacancies on the txx>ks. 

So far as placing was concerned, upon demobilization the depart¬ 
ment underUxjk the work of acting as official agent In'tween em¬ 
ployers and their former employees, who were either officers or men 
of other ranks of similar educational qualifications. In this capacity 
the department facilitated the return lo their pre-war employment of 
169,321 men up to March 26 1919. In addition to this the depart¬ 
ment undertoolc special activities with a view lo finding new appoint¬ 
ments for cx-officurs, and up to the end of Jan. 1921 it found employ¬ 
ment for 48,860 men, with 10,720 men remaining unemployed. 

Resettlement of One-Man Businesses .—In May 1916 tne Military 
Service (Civil Liabilities) Department came into being to help the 
wives of serving soldiers where military service imposed serious 
hardship. The scheme was limited to men who had joined the forces 
since Aug. 4 1914. The general items in respect of which assistance 
was granted included rent, mortgage interest, payment in instalments 
of contracts such as the purchase of prcmise.s, business or furniture, 
rates and taxes, insurance premiums and school fees. The maximum 
amount granted was not to exceed £104 per annum. Up to the 
conclusion of this scheme on July 31 1920, 475,271 applications had 
been received and 312,810 grants had been made to a total value of 
£6,239,670. In Feb. 1919 the Government decided to extend the 
principle of this scheme with a view lo resettling men in their previ¬ 
ous businesses when they were, as a result of military service, suffer¬ 
ing serious financial hardship. The scheme as amended took two 
forms; current assistance could still be given in respect of liabilities 
such as those mentioned above, or alternatively, a lump sum grant 
towards the restarting of a business might be given. 

So far as the second class of case was concerned, the Civil Liabili¬ 
ties Department was not empowered to pay resettlement grants for 
new busino.sses except in the case of disabfecl men. In that case alone 
the disability was in itself treated as serious financial hardship, and 
powers were given to make grants for those men in re8{>ect of new 
businesses. Under this scheme up to the end of Jan. 1921, 251,259 
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appHcationa were received; 95,<151 Krants were made at a total 
expenditure of £2,675,665. In addition there was a special scheme 
for providing tools for workmen who had to return to their pre-war 
occupations. Under this scheme £21,562 was paid out. 

(H. Wf.) 

United States. —United States troops continued to embark 
for Europe until the signing of the Armistice Nov. 11 1918. At 
that time, according to the final report of Gen. Pershing, 2,071,- 
463 officers and men had sailed to serve with the A.E.F. and 
only some 15,000 had returned to the United States. According 
to figures compiled by the War Department, the total number of 
officers and men encamped in the United States on that date was 
1,634,499 and more than 300,000 additional men had been or¬ 
dered to be in camp before Nov. 30 igi8. All draft calls were at 
once cancelled. On Nov. 26 orders were issued for immediate 
demobilization of the Students’ Army Training Corps, which had 
been introduced Oct. i in about 500 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. This led to the discharge of some 
150,000 students during December. 

The question of general demobilization presented serious 
difficulties, and precedent offered slight help toward their 
solution. It was recognized that with peace would come a drastic 
curtailment of production in many industries, and it was feared 
that this curtailment and the sudden release of large numbers of 
soldiers would result in wide-spread unemployment and suffering. 
On the other hand the retention of a large army no longer 
needed would impose an unjustifiable financial burden upon the 
country. It was decided to discharge all emergency troops as 
rapidly as they could be dispensed with; but at the same time the 
Department of Labor was requested to watch carefully the 
labour situation, so that if desirable the rate of discharge might 
be reduced locally or as a whole. 

The method of demobilization finally adopted differed from 
that employed by the European .\llics. The plan of release by 
military “ classes ” based on age and length of service, natural in 
France and luly, could not be applied in a country where the 
system of universal military service was unknown. It would have 
caused needless delay to attempt demobilization of the A.E.F. 
before beginning the release of men encamped in the United 
States. Neither was it feasible to follow England’s system of 
“ industrial demobilization.” Profiting by the early mistakes of 
her Allies, America had not drafted indiscriminately into im¬ 
mediate service “ key or pivotal men ” from essential industries, 
but had placed them under deferred classification. Any attempt 
to demobilize by different occupations would have caused useless 
delay and might have impaired seriously military units overseas. 
It was therefore decided to demobilize by complete military 
units. In tliis way men returned to .\mcrica under their own 
officers in orderly fashion. From the beginning, however, atten¬ 
tion was given to individual requests for discharge, especially 
from American camps, if it appeared that men were needed by 
their families or their service required for industries. Speed of 
return from overseas was governed solely by transport facilities. 
About one-half of the American troops had been carried across in 
British vessels, which now were needed for home and colonial 
service. At the time of the Armistice transfrorts belonging to the 
U.S. Government had a capacity of only about 110,000 a month. 
This was now rapidly increased by the release of battleshii>s and 
cruisers. Use was made also of German passenger ships, and 
arrangements were made for the use of Italian, French, Dutch, 
and Spanish vessels. On June 30 igig, 173 vessels were in use as 
transports. After the Armistice embarkation camps were 
organized at Bordeaux, Brest, and St, Nazaire, and later at 
Havre and Marseilles. Le Mans was selected as a centre of 
di.stribution for the ports, and accommodations were ordered 
there for 230,000 men. There was considerable complaint of 
congestion and inadequate care of troops, especially at Brest, 
where there were normal accommodations for only 55,000 men, 
although that port alone was available for the largest transports. 
In America, Boston, Charleston, Newjiort News, and New York 
City were chosen as ports of debarkation. 

Troops began to land in America in large numbers Dec. 2 
1018, when the “ Mauretania” reached New York with 4,000. 


By June 3 1919 there remained in France only 694,743 officers 
and men. The A.E.F. headquarters were closed in Europe in 
Sept, on the departure of Gen. Pershing. Practically the last 
remnant of the A.E.F. in France embarked with Brig.-Gen. 
Connor in Jan. 1920. There remained in Europe, besides the 
Graves Registration Service and special commissions, only the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. By June 30 1920 troops in 
Europe had been reduced to below 17,000. 

Camps and cantonments in the United States formerly used for 
mobilization were converted into centres of demobilization, and to 
these were sent troops from overseas as well as those at home. 
Efforts were made to .send each man to the demobilization centre 
ne.arest to his home or place of enlistment. Each man was given a 
rigid physical examination and those suffering from contagious di.s- 
case were detained until there was no longer danger of infection. 
Discharge papers were prepared, accounts carefully settled, and an 
allowance of five cents a mite made each man from camp to his home. 
To encourage immediate return a reduced railway fare of two cents 
a mile was conceded those who departed within 24 hours after 
discharge. During the first three months of demobilization discharge 
required from four to seven days, but this was soon reduced to an 
average of two days. Gradually it w'as possible to reduce the num¬ 
ber of centres, and beginning Nov. 25 1919 troops in America were 
discharged where stationed. Only two large centres were retained, 
C amp Uix, N.J., and the Presidio in San Francisco, for the use of 
troops returning from overseas, and even these were dispensed with 
after March 15 1920. 

The following table prepared by the War Department shows the 
rapidity of general demobilization, month by month and cumula¬ 
tively during the first year. 


1918. 

Officers. 

Cumula¬ 

tive. 

Enlisted 

Men. 

t'limula- 

tivc. 

Nov. 11-30. 

.593 

.593 

43,000 

43.000 

Dec. 

37,94.5 

37,636 

609,000 

652,000 

1919. 

Ian. 

23,563 

61,199 

358,000 

1,010,000 

Feb. 

14.913 

76,112 

263,000 

1,273,000 

March 

11,479 

87.591 

263,000 

1,536,000 

April .... 

12,185 

99.779 

298,000 

1,834,ixxi 

May .... 

14,622 

114..398 

tSt.ooo 

2,217,000 

June .... 

13..5R8 

127,986 

391,000 

2,6o8,0<«> 

July .... 

16.404 

144..390 

361 ,(>oc» 

2,960,000 

Aug. 

15,986 

160,376 

LSl,(K>o 

3,120,000 

Sept. 

8,716 

169,092 

73,000 

3 , 193,000 

Oct. . 

8,690 

’ 77 . 7^2 

3,*^,000 

,3,226,(X)0 


The cost per man of demobilization \aried from month to mqtilh 
because the uncertainty of the number of men to be handled required 
the keeping up of all the demobilization niacliiiicry; for March 1919 
it was >69.95 but for J une only $20.07. 

At each demobilization centre were stationed representatives of 
the ii.S. Employment Service, and if the discharged man had 110 
prospective job he was registered and a card given him for the local 
service representative nearest his own home. The Employment 
Service attempted to coordinate and coiiperate with various local 
organizations, such as chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
patriotic and welfare societies. In Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, New 
York, and sonic other large cities,, large bureaus were created for 
securing work for returned soltliers, sailors and marines. It is 
impossible to estin.ate the number of places .secured through these 
agencies, as few kept accurate records. But the EmplOTment Service 
alone, during the 10 months from Dec. 1 1918 to Slept. 27 1910, 
registered 758,474 men and secured employment fur 474,085. It 
was seriously handicapped, however, by lack of adequate appropria¬ 
tions in 1919 and its operations were practically suspended after 
October. Although there were some industrial centres which, imme¬ 
diately after the Armistice, experienced a degree of depression, busi¬ 
ness as a whole was prosperous with the result that the great mass of 
the returning soldiers, many of whom returned to their old jobs, 
had little difficulty in finding employment. There wa.s, of course, a 
certain percentage of discharged men who found it difficult or irk¬ 
some to adjust themselves again to the conditions of civilian life; 
these were inclined to drift to the large cities, even though the 
opportunitv for getting employment there was often less favourable 
than elsewnerc. ’I'he surprising thing was not that a comparatively 
small number was unable to get work, but that so large a numlier 
could be absorlx-d without at any time causing an acute unemploy¬ 
ment problem. One method early proposed for helping di^’harged 
men was that of awarding a soldiers’ bonus. The I-ederal Hoiisff of 
Representatives pas.sed a Bonus Bill May 29 1921 by a vote of 289 to 
92. The bill carried an appropriation of $i ,6oti,ooo,ooo. l’rotc.st, 
however, arose throughout the country, largely due to the prospect 
of a gre.at increase in taxation, and the Senate took no action. At its 
national conventions held in 1920 and 1921 the American Legion was al¬ 
most unanimous for a bonus lor ail who had served. Several states have 
acted on their own initiative and voted on the question of granting a 
bonus to their citizens who served. According to statistics gathered 
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(or TTte American Legion Weekly, up to the middle of May I92t some 
form of bonus had been granted in 13 states, namely, Maine, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey. New 
York (later declared unconstitutional). North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. The payment 

f rovided varied. In several states a lump sum of #100 was awarded. 

n most cases the veteran received a fixed amount for each month of 
service (usually $10 or fIj) up to a maximum (varying from $120 to 
$(ioo). Bonus bills had been defeated in 11 states, namely, California. 
Colorado, Connecticut (relief fund provided, the interest of which 
is to be used for needy men), Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Okla¬ 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, West V'irginia, and Nebraska (relict fund 
provided, interest to be used for relief). No Icgi.slation was con¬ 
templated in 14 states, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, Geontia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. In the 
other states preparations were being made to act upon the question. 

The American Legion. —While the World War was still in 
progress there arose spontaneously among the American soldiers 
a wide-spread desire that with the coming of peace there should 
he created a permanent organization for perpetuating their feel¬ 
ing of comradeship and its ideals. Active steps toward this end 
were first taken at a caucus held by a number of service men in 
I’aris March 15-17 191Q. This was followed by another caucus 
held in St. Louis May 8-10 igiq, when preliminary organization 
was effected and the name “ The American Legion ” adopted. 
Incorporation was secured by an Act of Congress Sept. 16 1919. 
The first annual convention was held at Minne.ipolis Nov. 1919. 
The purpose of the Legion, according to its constitution, is: “ To 
uphold and defend the Cionstitution of the United States of 
America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
one hundred percent Americanism; to pre.serve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a 
sense of individual obligation to the community, state, and 
nation; to combat autocracy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the princi¬ 
ples of justice, freedom, and democracy; to consecrate and sanc¬ 
tify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness." 
The organization is non-sectarian and non-iiartisaii. Any man 
or woman is eligible to membership who was in the military or 
naval service of the United States between the dates April b 1917 
and Nov. 11 igi8 inclusive; also “ all persons who served in the 
military or naval services of any of the Governments associated 
with the United States during the World War, provided they 
were citizens at the time of their enlistment and are again citi¬ 
zens at the time of their application.” Exception is made of per¬ 
sons dishonourably discharged from service, as well as persons 
who refused to perform military duty “ on the ground of con¬ 
scientious or political obligation.” 

At the head of the Legion are a national commander and five 
national vice-commanders, elected by the national convention. 
The active director at headquarters is the national adjutant- 
general. Each state also is organized under a state commander 
and other officers. The local unit is called a post. On Sept. 30 
1921 the number of posts was 10,795, located in every stale 
of the Union and in the District of Columbia, the Philippines, 
Panama, Cuba and many other countries, including Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, and Prance. The total membership at the 
same date was about 785,000. 

The Legion strongly endorsed the proposed Federal bonus for 
all ex-service men; and, especially through its National Legisla¬ 
tive Commit lee, was influential in giving publicity to the needs of 
disabled .soldiers and in securing legislation in their behalf. To 
its efforts, in part at lea.st, were due the enactment of the Sweet 
bill, providing for the Veterans’ Bureau; the Veterans’ Hospital 
bill, appropriating $18,600,000 for building or improving hos¬ 
pitals for ex-service men; the publication of lists of draft evaders 
in the Congressional Record; the bringing to the United States of 
the body of an “ Unknown Soldier ” for burial in Arlington 
National Cemetery; the bestowal of,the Congressional Medal of 
Honor upon the British “ Unknown Soldier ” buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and upon the French “Unknown Soldier" 
buried under the Arc de Triomphe. The official publication is 
The American Legion Weekly. The Women’s Auxiliary had a 
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paid-up membership of 107,345 on Sept, i 1921. At the national 
convention of the Legion in 1921 distinct organization was 
effected, and separate officers and headquarters were chosen. 

DE MORGAN. WILUAH FREND (1839-1917), English 
novelist (see 8.10), was born in London Nov. 16 1839 and edu¬ 
cated at University College school and later at the college itself. 
He became a student at the Royal Academy in 1859 and in 1864 
began the study of stained glass. Six years later he turned to 
ceramic work and soon became known in artistic circles as a 
potter, the “ De Morgan ” tiles being made remarkable by his 
rediscovery of the secret of some beautiful colours and glazes. 
But later in life he became even better known to the literary 
world through his novels, Joseph Vance (1906); Alice for Short 
(1907); Somehow Good (1908); It Never Can Happen Again 
(1909); An Affair of Dishonour (1910); A Likely Story (1912); 
When Ghost meets Ghost (1914), in which the influence of Dickens 
and of his own earlier family life were conspicuous. He died in 
London Jan. 15 19x7. In 19x9 The Old Madhouse was pub¬ 
lished posthumously. His last but unfinished novel, The Old 
Man’s Youth, was published, with additions by his widow (1921). 

DENBY, EDWIN (X870- ), American public oflScial, was 

born at Evansville, Ind., Feb. 18 1870. His father, Charles 
Denby (d. 1904), was minister to China 1885-98. He was 
educated in the Evansville schools, went to Chinn with his 
father in 1885, and two years later entered the Chinese imperial 
maritime customs service. He returned to America in 1894, 
graduated from the Law school of the university of Michigan in 
1896, was admitted to the bar and thereafter practised in De¬ 
troit. On the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 
he entered the navy, and as gunner’s mate saw action at Santiago. 
Later he was a member of the Michigan House of Representatives. 
From X905 to 191X he was a member of the National House of 
Representatives and was allied with the conservative Republi¬ 
cans. He served as chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. When America entered the World War in 19x7 he 
enlisted at the age of 47 as a private in the Marine Corps and 
was sent to the training .station on Paris I., S.C. He was ad¬ 
vanced to corporal and sergeant and was highly successful in 
training recruits. In Jan. X918 he was commissioned second- 
lieutenant and passing through the various stages, before the 
end of the year had been promoted major. After the close of the 
war he was appointed probation officer of the Detroit Municipal 
Courts. In 1921 he was appointed Secretary of the Navy. 

DENIKIN, ANTON (2872- ), Russian general, was of 

humble descent and held democratic views. After going through 
the usual military training and service he joined the Russian 
general staff, and in the earlier period of the World War he rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-general and to the command of a division 
on the Danube front. During the Russian revolution he followed 
Kornilov, and was for' some time chief of his staff. He was ar¬ 
rested with Kornilov and imprisoned in Bykova. They escaped 
together and fled to the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea. There 
he joined Alexeyev, who was forming a .small array of volunteers, 
chiefly composed of officers. On Kornilov’s death (March 31 
1918) he became the military commander of the army, while 
Gen. Alexeyev held power as “ Supreme Leader ” of the Govern¬ 
ment and organized rccniiting and supplies. They collected the 
army on the southern border of the Don region, at Metchetinska- 
ya, and established cooja'ration with a Caucasian detachment, 
led by Erdeli, with the Don Cossacks under Krasnov, and some 
2.000 men who had mtirched right through the southern steppes 
under Drozdovsky. By June the army counted some 12,000 men 
and was able to attcm])t the reconquest of the Kubafi territory. 
Things had changed considerably since March, when Kornilov’s 
invasion came to a standstill in front of Ekaterinodar. The 
Kubafi C'o.ssacks had had time to ascertain the true character of 
Bolshevik occupation, and the volunteers moved down the 
Rostov-Vladikavkaz line and the Black Sea line from Tik- 
horyetzkaya to Novorossisk The Reds, in spite of their numeri¬ 
cal superiority, melted before this advance and one stanitsa 
(ramp settlement) after the other joined the invaders. On Aug. 5 
Gen. Alexeyev entered Ekaterinodar, the capital of the Kubafi, 
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and practically all the resources of the prosperous country were 
henceforward at the service of the volunteers. By the middle of 
Sept, the army had increased to 60.000 men. The Germans, 
whose garrisons had advanced to Rostov at the mouth of the 
Don, did not look on that extension with friendly eyes; they 
did their best to disintegrate the volunteer fighting forces, and 
at the same time tried to induce Alexeyev and Denikin to accept 
a condition of vassalage, similar to that which had been sub¬ 
mitted to them by the Don Ataman, Krasnov. But nothing of 
the kind was possible in the case of Alexeyev and Denikin: 
their whole energy was directed towards a piitriotic reconstruction 
of Russia, and they declined all overtures from the crafty foe. 
On Sept. 25 Alexeyev died after an illne.ss which he had con¬ 
tracted during the World War, but against which he had struggled 
by sheer devotion to his task, never sparing himself, never re¬ 
laxing his efforts. It was impossible to replace fully this man, 
who resembled one of the heroes of antique virtue. Denikin, who 
had to step into the breach, was not Alexeyev’s equal in military 
genius or in statesmanship, but he was worthy of his predc- 
ees.sor in purity of character and in his sense of duty. 

The revolt of Siberia and eastern Russia against the Uol.shcviks 
prevented the latter from concentrating their forces against the 
dangerous volunteers, and the Germans were at the en<l of their 
tether in the struggle with the western Allie.s, and unable to use 
their [Kisition in Russia to any u.seful purpose. These favourable 
circumstances made it possible for Denikin to spread hLs wings 
wide. The Don Cossacks joined him, he established communica¬ 
tions with Astrakhan and Ural Cossacks and the Orenburg 
province on the right, while on the left, his lieutenant Schilling 
moved towards Kiev and Oilessa. There was some very heavy 
fighting in the centre, where Stavropol was taken after a struggle 
of several days, and ,3 5,000 Reds surrendered or were exterminated. 
Towards the beginning of loig Denikin was master in the S. of 
Russia, and could begin to organize a base for an att.ack on the 
main block of the Soviet Republic. The principal Cossack armies 
had congregated round the nucleus of the Volunteer army. 
The latter had unfortunately suffered grievous lo.sscs in the 
ceaseless fights of the Civil War, which it had to conduct in 
miserable equipment, with hardly any ammunition except that 
which was taken from the enemy, in hunger and cold; some 
30,000 of its best men had fallen, and these could not be replaced 
either by conscripts, driven in by command, or by the Cossaek.s, 
who could fight well when they chose, but who did not always 
want to do so. The difficulty of the political situation became 
apparent when the question of an arrangement between the 
various forces under Denikin was seriously raised. On Nov. i 
Gen. Denikin met the Regional Assembly {Krayevaya Rada) of 
the Kubaii territory. He made a powerful speech in which he 
said, among other things: 

“ Can there be any peace politics on the Kubafl? Will your long- 
suffering BcUletnent he safe from a new and more cruel invasion of 
the Bolsheviks when the Red power establishes itself firmly in Mos¬ 
cow, when it throws bark by weight of numbers the Volga front, 
when it presses on the Don from north and cast and when it moves 
towards you?—No! It is time that people should cease to wrangle, 
to intrigue, to seek precedence. Kverything should be sacrificed 
for the sake of the struggle. Bolshevism nui.st be rruiihed, Russia 
must be liberated. Otherwise your well-being W'ill not prosper, you 
will become the plaything of the enemies of Russia and of the 
Russian (teoplc. . . . There ran be no talk of separate armies—the 
Volunteer army, the Don army, the Kuban army, the Siberian army. 
These should be one army—the Russian one, and also one front, one 
Chief Command, endowed with full power, responsible only to the 
Russian people, as repre.sented by its future supreme authority.” 

The speech did not produce the dc.sircd effect. It was criticized 
in the lobbies by separatists and by Socialists, but it was at least 
conceded to the Commandcr-in-Chief that a Government should 
he formed in which ordinary provinces, like Stavropol or the 
Black Sea district, should be subjected to an emergency military 
regime, while the Kubaii and to some extent the Don .should be 
governed by indej)cndcnt institutions, though maintaining a 
kind of federal allegiance to the High Command. The Kuban 
obtained, in fact, political autonomy, but agreed to place its 
forces under the command of Gen. Denikin, Yet the Ukrainian 


elements of the Rada contrived to send a special mission to Paris, 
and negotiated there with representatives of the Allies indepen¬ 
dently of the Russian “ Political Council ” and of S. D. Sazonov, 
the Foreign Minister of the South Russian Government. 

For the conduct of the Government Gen. Denikin formed a 
“ Special Council,” which combined legislative and executive 
functions. It consisted of generals of the headquarters staff 
and the heads of departments, some 18 or 20 in number (Gens. 
Dragomirov,Lukomsky, Romanovsky,etc.; the civil members— 
Neratov, J. P. Shipov, N. Astrov, Stepanov, K. Sokolov, M. M. 
Fedorov, etc.). Most of the members belonged to the so-called 
National Centre and to the moderate Right. The Left was 
repressented by four Cadets, of whom, however, two had drifted a 
good deal to the Right. The weight of authority rested with the 
generals, but t here were long discu.ssions and many compromises. 
It was attempted to steer a strictly “ business course,” ftolitically 
colourless, but the Government did not succeed in achieving 
popularity. Gen. Denikin regarded this As.s<'mbly as a con¬ 
sultative organization, and gave his decision after listening to 
proposals and discussions. He in.si.stcd on keeping military 
restoration to the fore until the Bolsheviks had been laid low or 
at least until Mo.sr.ow had been liberated. No pronouncement 
was allowed as to the form of Government, but the authority 
of the old Constituent A.s.sembly, which was attempting to 
gather power in Ufa and Omsk, was rejected as the product of 
popular insanity. On the whole the Government was clearly 
leaning towards the Right, but Denikin w.as averse to atiy kind 
of arts of violence and oppre.ssion; his rule was, however, not 
free from contradictions and lacked political initiative. He fol¬ 
lowed the current more than he directed it. 

llis military plans were based on the idea that if he succeeded 
in driving the Bolsheviks out of the Russian provinces the 
population would reform behind his lines and set up compart 
patriotic levies agiiin.st the hateful usurpers. With this purpo.se 
in view he jiushcd forward rapidly in all directions, and it seemed 
at first as if events justified his previsions. The Bolsheviks were 
driven back everywhere by the Volunteers and the Cossaek.s. 
When they rallied in the F.ast and made a determined attempt to 
retake 1 ’saritsyn and turn the line of the Don they were re¬ 
pulsed and finally routed by Gen. Wrangel’s Caucasian army. 
The Cossacks of Mamontov and Shkuro made raids deep into the 
lines of the enemy; officers and soldiers of the Red army deserted 
in thou.sands to the Whites; the poirulation met Denikin’s ho.sts 
as liberators with processions and the ringing of bells. Kursk, 
Kharkov, Voronezh, were occupied, and in July the advance 
guard reached Orel, some 200 m. from Moscow. 

This rapid progress proved deceptive. The armies of liberation 
did not bring law and order with them. Not only were Commis¬ 
sars and prominent Bolsheviks given short shrift, but officers who 
had served in the ranks of the Reds and gone over to the Whites 
were subjected to irksome investigations and delays before obtain¬ 
ing “ rehabilitation.” The badly equipped and badly supplied 
troops lai<i hands on all sorts of goods and stores; it was hard to 
distinguish between requisition and looting. Such administrators 
as were introduced by the advancing army were more intent on 
bettering themselves th.m on looking after the population; the 
pea.sanls felt themselves menaced by the revenge of the squires. 

The people, driven to despair, took to flight, and the more ad¬ 
venturous among them formed “ green ” bands, which roamed 
about the country, seized stations, stopped trains, cut off pro¬ 
vision columns. The most daring of these brigands, Makhno, 
made Ekaterinoslav his capital, and nearly overran Rostov in the 
summer of iqig. The most threatening symptom of all was the 
lack of union between the various sections of the Whites. The 
Kuban was preparing for complete independence and negotiating 
with the Mahommedan mountaineers for a league. Denikin 
found it necessary to strike hard against the Separatists; theRada 
was dissolved; one of the leaders, Kalabukhov, was shot os a 
traitor, and a new Government was formed from among the 
supporters of a closer union with the Russian army (Nov. igig). 
The “ line ” Cossacks were favourably disposed, but the coup 
d’etat did not succeed in uprooting the movement for an in- 
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dependent Kubaft republic in the south-west. On the contrary, 
the SeparatisU, though forced for a time to conceal their aspira¬ 
tions, were embittered, and resolved to wreck the combination 
with the Volunteers. 

In the meantime the resistance of the Reds stiffened in 
proportion as the Whites lost the .sympathy of the people. Soviet 
propagandists had no difficulty in rousing the apprehension of 
the f-rcat Russian peasant s against the advance of the “ squires 
ofliccrs of the Red army became less keen to desert when they 
ascertained that they would be treated as suspects by Denikin’s 
lieutenants. The relentless discipline re-introduced by ff'rotsky 
in the Red army was backed by the action of .select bodies of 
privileged troops—international contingents of belts, Chinese, 
Magyars, etc., picked Communist battalions, large bodies of 
cavalry trained for rapid marches and sudden concentrations 
against weak points of the line. In the beginning of Nov. Bu¬ 
denny’s cavalry corps broke through the White lines at Kupyansk 
and threatened to rut off the Volunteer army from its base on the 
Don. The line rolled back and a general retreat set in. Denikin 
tried to stem the back flow by appointing Wrangel to command 
the Volunteer army in the place of Mayevsky, who had been 
indulging in reckless debauchery in Kharkov. But Wrangel 
was not a magician who could mend the consequences of errors 
which he had detected and crithized from the beginning. Tovm 
after town fell, and tlicrc was no hope of support from the Poles, 
who were by no means inclined to fight for the restoration of 
Russia. A British political missiotv headed by Sir Halford 
Mackinder, M.l’., was more concerned with promoting the 
interests of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan than in taking up 
the cause of Russian centralization. In these dire str.aits Denikin 
resolved to abandon his former policy in regard to the Cossacks, 
and summoned a central “ Krug ” (circle) of the Cossack armies 
Don Kuban, Terek, Astrakhan—with the object of starting a 
new Government on federal lines. It was agreed that there should 
be a Legislative Assembly of the Federation, and that Denikin 
should act only as Chief of the E.xecutive and Commander-in- 
Chief. Even this surrender did not help. After a bust success of 
the Volunteer army, which retook Rostov (heb. 8), the final 
catastroiihe came through a defection of Kubaft Cossacks on the 
right flank, of which Budenny’s cavalry took full advantage. 
Rostov and Kkaterinodar had to be abandoned. Crowds of 
refugees gathered in Novorossisk in the first months of 1020; 
spotted typhus raged among them. The remnants of the Black 
Sea fleet and foreign ships carried loads of thi'se wretched people 
to the Prinkiiio Is. and to Lemnos, and Denikin himself left for 
Constantinople. 

By way of an epilogue to the drama of (ii.scord which had embit¬ 
tered the minds .and paralyzed the efforns of the Whites, Denikin s 
Chief of the .Staff, (',eii. Ronianovsky, was murdered by two officers 
of the Volunteer army on the steps of the Russian cmliassy in 
Constantinople, lie was .a quiet, industrious man, who had come to 
recognize that there was no Conservative class in Kicssia capable of 
serving as a basis for government. He was therefore in favour of a 
closer alliance with the Moderate Socialists. This wasan unpardon- 
(tlile heresy from the point of view of the Rights, ami it was from 
this side that the shot came which put an cud to the life of Dcmkin s 
trusty assistant. U • ''*•) 

DENIS, MAURICE (1870- ), French p.aintcr, was born 

at (jraiivillc, Manche, in 1870. He studied at Julian s Academy 
and at the Ecole dcs Beaux-Arts. As a student he came under the 
influence of Paul Scrusier, one of Gauguin’s associates at Pont 
Aven, and became a prominent member of the symholiste. group 
which included also P. Bonnard, K. X. Roussel and E. Vuillard, 
Inspired miiinly by Ctzannc and Gauguin, the symholistcs repre¬ 
sented a reaction against impressionism, in favour of synthesis 
and the use of form and colour to express subjective states of 
mind. Denis was also associated with the Rose Croix group 
which aimed at substituting an idealist decorative art for the 
realism of the day. To these influences was added that of Italian 
quattrocento art, as the result of a visit to Italy in 1804. Denis 
early turned his art to religious purposes, but classical mythology 
has also frequently provided him with subjects. His most im¬ 
portant work is his mural decorations, which include decorations 
for the chapels of the church of Vesinct (i890-x<303); L His- 


toire de Psyche,” five panels for M. Morosoff, Moscow (1008); 

“ L’ftgc d’or,” five panels for a staircase of the Prince de Wag- 
ram (1Q12); a frieze for the cupola of the Thfiitre des Chamjis 
Elysecs illustrating in four panels the history of music (1912); 
decorations and staine<l glass for the church of St. Paul, Geneva 
(1917-8); and a decoration for La Chapellc du Souvenir in 
the church of Gagny (1920). All the.se works show the influence 
of quattrocento Italy in the linear character of the design, and 
the preference for spare, stiff, angular forms, which connect 
Denis with Puvis de Chavannes. His colour, however, is much 
more vivid than that painter’s, and shows an impressionist 
palette and method of handling. An artist of great fecundity, 
Denis has also produced many easel pictures including a “ Hom- 
mage ii Cfizanne ” (igoi), somewhat in the manner of that 
painter; a portrait of Degas; and a long scries of religious sub¬ 
jects lypified by ‘‘ La Mcillcure Part ” {1920). He has also 
illustrated among other books, Paul Verlaine’s Sagesse (1891- 
l9to). The Imitation of Christ {1903), and La Vita Nuevo (1008). 
His frequent contributions on art to the reviews were republished 
in 1912 in Theorie itlgo-igio, which cont.-vins much interesting 
comment on modern art. Denis has chiefly exhibited at the 
Societc Nationalc, of which he became full member in 1902, 
at the Salon dcs Independents, and at the Salon d’Automne. 
He is rejiresentcd in the Luxembourg, Paris. In 1910 he was 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

DENMARK (ice 8.23).—Since the incorporation of North 
Slcsvig (1,406 sq. m.), returned to Denmark in 1920 according 
to the Treaty of Versailles, the area of Denmark proper is 
16,058 sq. miles. About 75% of the urea is occupied by cultivated 
land, about lo'Ii by woods and plantations, while the rest, 15%, 
is cither uncultivated or is used as gardens, building lots, roads, 
etc. Besides, the Faeroes (540 Sf|. m.) and Greenland (a little 
more than 770,000 sq. m.) belong to Denmark. 

Population.— 9 >\nc.i: the incorporation of North Slcsvig Den¬ 
mark proper has something over 3,200,000 inhabitants, of whom 
ai>out 150,000 live in North Slesvlg. The Faeroes have 20,000 and 
Grecnffind about 13,000 inhabitants. In Denmark proper, apart 
from Slcsvig, the density of pop. is 195 per sq. m. (325 per m, 
on the islands, 127 in jiitland). One-fifth of the pop. lives in the 
capital, ,al)out another fifth in the provincial towns and about three- 
fifths in the country. The average death-rate in the years 19^-9 was 
about 13 per thousand, the .average birth-rate 25 per thousand. 
Before the World War tlie overseas emigration was some 7,txx) 
persons a year. In w.ar-tinic it fell off, in 1918 to 800, rasing again to 
3,300 in 1919. The yearly increase of pop. is a little more i Au 
the average percentage 01 the years 1910-9 being I * 11 . On tlie basis 
of the statistics of the years 1911-5, the average duration of life 
has been calculated at 5& 2 years for men and 59-3 years for women, 
while 75 years earlier the figures were 40-9 and 43-5. 

Commu7ikations.—Tho total length of roads in 1919 was about 
28,( xk ) m., some 4,300 m. lieing main roiids. There were 111 1921 
about 2,700 m. of railw.ays (Slcsvig excepted), of which one-half was 
under Slate administratinn. Motor-cars numbered about 18,000, 
inclutliiig about 2,300 taxis and omnibuses, 3,800 commercial ve¬ 
hicles and 12,exx) motor-cycles. 

Occupations.—In 1911 36% of the population were enraged in 
agriculture (horticulture, forestry and fishing included), about 
27 "i, in industry and manufactures and about 17 ')u iu coiiimerce and 
transijorl. The remaining 20% included those occupied in different 
trades or in non-pro<luctivc work, domestic servants, independent 
persons and those supported by the State. In 1901 some 40% of the 
populalion lived by agriculture and 14’lo by trade, transport, etc. 
Since 1911 this movement from agriculture towards other occupa¬ 
tions has been on the increase. . 

Legislatum.—\n Sept. 1917 a joint-stock companies Act at last 
was passed, intrtxlucing directors’ liability, public registration, 
protection of the rights of the minority, and public accounts. 

Agric.iUtnre .—By a law of 1919 land held as feoff or by entail, 
large estates formerly undivided in succession (Lehn), was made 
freehold property. Owners must deliver to the Treasury part of the 
capital value of the estate and—on compensation—hand over to the 
Slate one-third of the fields for small holdings. In the same year 
it was decreed tliat projierty still held on lease should become frra- 
hold. This legislation, especially the Acts of 1919, concerning the 
parcelling-out of lands previously in the po.ssession of the State and 
of entailed property passing into free possession, was a continuation 
of the movement, begun by the Cottars’ Allotment Act of 1899, 
towards establisliing a number of independent small holdings; in 
1B99 the idea was two acres and a cow; now legislation aims ^ 20 
ac.; from 1B99-1919 some 10,000 new small holdings had been 
established, the State holding the secondary mortgages. 
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In the middle of the Ipth century the market price per Tdnde 
Hartkom (Danish unit of land valuation, equal to i8 ac. good soil) 
was alxjut 2,000 Danish kroner: in the first half of the ’ciKhtics 
6,500 kr.; prices declined till towards the close of the century, the 
price then being 5,200 kr., rising later to about 8,500 kr. in 1913. 
A constant rise took place during the war, prices in 1918 reaching 
12,800 kr. per Tonde Hartkorn. This decline of prices from the 
middle of the ’eighties to the close of the century, due to the general 
fall in corn prices, was met by a change of the whole system of 
agriculture in consequence of which miFk, butter, bacon and seed 
took the place of corn and live stoi'k ns chief product, 'j'hls develop¬ 
ment continued till the outbreak of the World War. The new in- 1 
duslricB were bastjd on the use of home su]>plies together with im- | 
ported grain and artificial manure, the result being a very con- j 
sidcrable output, especially of <lairy prodiu'e, jwrk, eggs, cattle and 
horses. Only a part was marketable in Denmark itself, and a con¬ 
siderable. export trade was developed, dairy products, pork and eggs 
mostly going to England. 

During the war, and after the beginning of the ruthless sub¬ 
marine campaign, conditions were altered, the importation of raw 
materials being very much impeded. The imi>ort of corn and 
forage, including oilcake., amounted before the war to 1,700,000 tons 
annually, while Denmark’.s home proiluction was 2,4oo,(x^ tons of 
grain: allowing 5(X),(XX) tons for food sujiplies and for industrial 
purposes, about 3,3oo,(xx) tons remained for forage. During the war 
the import of rye, maize, an<l oilcake partly, and in 1918 almost 
totally, failed; moreover, the harvest in the country was reduced 
by onc-sixth owing to the want of artificial manure. Denmark was 
compelled to reduce its live stock. The number of cattle was in 
1914 2,500,0(K) and after 1917 two million. Notwithstanding that the 
best milch cows were least affected by this reduction of stock, the out- 
UL of milk and subseijiiently of butter was reduced by about 50'*,',, 
utter from iiy.ooo.otx) kgm. in 1914 to 67,000,000 kgm. in 1918. 
But while in 1914 about 95,ooo,(X)0 kgm. were exported, in iyi8 
only I5,(XX),(KX) kgm. were sent out of the country, llomeconsump- 
tion of butter was much more than doulilcd—due to the stoppage 
of the import of copra, the raw material for margarine. 'I'he number 
of swine, In 1914 about 2\ million, almo.st coualling the numlterof the 
population, was in 1917 reduced to 11 million and in 191H to half a 
million. This reduction manifested itself in the rajmlly decreasing 
export of pork, from I5 o,(xk),(Xk^ to 3,000.000 kilograms. The 
number of hens fell l)etween 1914and lyiftfrom 15 million too million, 
export of eggs being in the same years 450 million and 320 million 
resiK*ctively. The number of horses and sliecp was almost undtmin- 
ished, about 5(X),<xx) of each. 

After 1918, with the coming of peace, Danish agriculture re¬ 
covered raniclly. but tlte production, especially of pork, was still in 
1921 less titan before the war. The butter and pork production is 
mainly in the hands of the farmers’ own cixiperative factories; thus, 
of the 1,380 Danish butler factories t,i68 are on a c<K>pcrative basis 
and about 90% of the swine killed in Denmark are taken to the 
cooperative slaughter-houses. 

Two important laws relating to agricultural exports were that of 
May 27 1908, dealing with the control of meat e.xported from Den¬ 
mark, and a similar law of April 12 ly 11, dealing with the control of 
butter. 'I’hey were based on section 62 of the Hrilisli Trade-Marks 
Act 1905, which enabled Danish farmers to register u common 
trade-mark as against all other tratle-marks in these articles. Thus 
all exported meat or bacon receives a public trade-mark and a 
Government stamp showing it to have been passed fore.xport at the 
control station either as first- or second-class jjroducc. Agricultural 
goods for export can tlierefore receive an official trade-mark certify¬ 
ing the quality of the articles. No butter is allowtsl to lx* exported 
that contains over of water, or other preservatives than salt. 

Industry .—Manufactures dcixnident on the import of coal and 
raw materials dul not develop in Denmark until about the last 
decade of the lyth century, as the country produces no coal ami 
very little raw material apart from farm products and material for 
brick- and cement-making. It thus hapi)ens that Denmark as a 
whole is the loser in the years of high prices and so-called prosperity 
—the raw materials having to be bought abroad at the highest 
price level—and regains the losses in the years of depression. I'he 
rather amall-sized factory is typical, but some big factories have 
been established in connexion with the manufacturing of leather 
and footwear, cement, margarine, textiles, tobacco, spirits, sugar, 
beer, oil, matches, paper, agricultural machines and iron ships. Of 
the 140<,&00 persons engaged in factories employing more than 20 
working-hands in 1914 more than half belonged to Copenhagen. 
Most of the larger cslablishmentH belong to joint-stock companies. 
In 1919 there were 994 industrial joint-stock companies with a 
total capital of 621,000,000 kr., of which three-fourths belonged to 
companies with a capital exceeding 100,000 kr. each. During the 
last decades Danish industry has shown an increasing tendency 
towards centralization. Customs duties were considerably reduced 
in 1908, but as th^> arc almost always calculated upon weight, the 
general advance in prices made the protection left to industry com- 
ge^ y ineffective. During the blockade industry had to face 
wM^ulries regarding the importation of raw material and coal; 
MiPthe blockade mainly affecte<l industries producing oils and 
margarine, which were t>ractically at a standstill in 1918. The 


failure of the coal supplies was met with the strictest economy in 
consumption and partially made up for by an energetic utilization 
of the native fuels—woods, peat and brown coal. In spite of heavy 
difficulties, Danish industry was to a large extent able to supply the 
demands of the home market. 

On the whole the war period must be said to have been econom¬ 
ically favourable to the neutrals, as appears from the formation of a 
number of new industrial concerns and the extension of many of 
those alrcatly in existence, and the fact that between 1914 and 1920 
the number of companies increased by 50% and their capital by 
150%. Industrial profits were largely invested in extensions and 
improvements which could not be turned to full account during the 
post-war depression. The following table shows the total number of 
persons, the number of skilled workers, and the h(>rse-ix)wcr of 
prime movers concerned in the principal industries in the year 1914: 



Total Nmniicr 
employed. 

Skilleil 

Workers. 

Power. 

H.P. 

h'ooil .... 

63,000 

38,000 

81,000 

Textile.^ 

1 7, OCX) 

14,400 

16,300 

Clothing 

Building and 

63,000 


3.500 

Furniture 

79,000 

S2,(X)0 

21 .(-H)0 

Woodwork . 

I3,3(x) 

6,(xjo 

i8,<x)0 

Tanneries . 
Earthenware and 

1,200 

9 (X> 

11,400 

(dass 

20,000 

l6,(X)o 

2 S,<KV) 

Metals 

Cliemieal ainl 

()3,{xx) 

4(>,(xx} 

34.000 

Technical 

13,000 

9,(X)0 

15,000 

Paper .... 

3.500 

3,(x)o 

7,6{X) 

PrintinR 

12,lXX) 

9,700 

4,2(X) 

'I'otals 

350, 0(H) 

230,000 

230,0lX) 


Shipptn {>.—At the close of 1913 Denmark’s mercantile marine 
counted—apart from vessels of four-ton register or Icss—i.q/O 
sailing vessels with a joint tonnage of about 90,(XX) tons register, 
941 motor vessels of 30,(xx> tons register and 642 steamers of 420,000 
tons register. At the close of J9ip the respective figures were 1,584 
sailing vessels of 103,000 tons register, 1,465 motor vessels of 89,000 
tons register, 514 steamers of 332, o<X) tons register. The nnml)er of 
Danish steamers sunk by submarines, torpedoes and min(i.s was 
147, representing a tonnage of 229,000 tons register in gross. The 
gross freight carried in Danish .slnj)s—e.xcluding home coast traffic— 
amounted in 1913 to no million kr. and in 1919 to 445 million kroner. 
The average dividend on steamship shares was in 1919 70%. From 
1916-20 foreign-going shipping of the country was controlled 
l»y a Freight Board, elected by the shipowners themselves. 
Rather generous maximum rales were fixed for the supplie.s of the 
country. Owners were bound to employ their ships according to 
the instructions of the board. In July 1917 an arrangement w'as 
made according to which all Danish owners i)Ut tonnage at the di.s- 
posal of the Freight Board for the coal suj)ply from the United 
Kingdom at a hxw! rate and (]uantily. 

Conimera’, -The total imports and exports from 1912-20 were 


as follows: 

— 



Year 

Imports: 

Exjjorls: 

I'.xccssof Imports: 

Mill. kr. 

Mill. kr. 

Mill. kr. 

1912 

HiH 

682 


1913 

»55 

721 

1.34 

1914 

795 

867 

72 

1915 

1 . 1.57 

1,120 

28 

1916 

I., 3.57 


48 

1917 

1,082 

I ,of.s 

17 

1918 

945 

743 

202 

1919 

2 . 5)9 

9(x; 

I,6JO 

1920 

_i'H-’ 

1.814 

I,.128 


Thus it appears that the cxre.ss of im]>orts over exports was in the 
years preceding the war about I3o,cxx>,ooo kr., while in the first 
four w'ur-years exijorl and import were almost equal. Yet in 1914, 
on account of “ nidden exj>oris,” the trade balance was actually 
favourable. In 1918 the b.alanre was 200,0(K),(XX) kr., ami in 1919 
and 1920 it averaged 1,500 million kr. against Denmark. In the 
years 1914-8 the position was favourable, partly owing to the con¬ 
sumption of stocks and the selUng-oul of assets, such as the stock 
of clomeslic animals, and partly owing to the profits of shipping. 
It is only natural that the commercial and therefore the financial 
balance after the w-ar shouUl present a somewhat different aspect. 
Also it must be borne in mind that some of the war-time profits 
were inve.sted in extensive purchases in order to replenish the empty 
warehouses; also consideraole contracts were matle with a view to 
subsequent exjxirtalion to the Baltic slates, a possibility which, 
however, had not been realized in 1921, and involved many individ¬ 
ual concerns in heavy losses. A comparison of the value of DanUh 
imports for home consumption in 1913 and 1918, the last of the w*r 
years, is as follows:— 
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Imports. 



iqi.3 

1918 


Mill. 

kr 

Per 

cent. 

Mill. 

kr. 

Per 

cent. 

Raw material for agriculture . 

170 

23 

33 

4 

Raw material, etc,, for industry 

130 

16 

l«3 

20 

Partly manufactured articles . 

48 

6 

130 

14 

Articles of food or luxury 

148 

19 

56 

6 

Fuel and illuminants 

Hi 

10 

299 

33 

Articles of industry . 

2 (>n 

26 

209 

23 

Entire import for home con¬ 
sumption .... 

777 

too 

910 

100 


The figures show the remarkable rhanges in the relative values 
of diflferent imports arising in consequence of the war. but the 
varying advance in prices must also be taken into account, and the 
corresponding changes in quantities imported are not indicated. 
As for fuel, the yearly import before the war was about 3,000,000 
tons, while during the war it fell below ai million. 

A comparison of the exports during the normal year 1913 with 
the war-year 1918 gives the following:— 


Exports. 



i.j, 1 

lOlS 

Quuulity 
Mill kt!m 

\ .ilue: 
Mill, kr. 

t.lnantity 

Mill, kitiii 

Vnluc. 
Mill, kr 

Butter .... 


2 (K) 

15 

1*3 

Pork. 

135 

164 

3 

H 

Eggs . ... 

4.84 

33 

328 

68 

Horses (numhor) 

28,0<XI 

21 

29 ,<X >0 

75 

Cattle (number) 

152,000 

48 

114,000 

70 

Meat. 

1.5 

14 

14 

39 

Other agricultural jirod- 





ucts .... 

— 

71 

— 

150 

Total .... 


551 


523 

Fish. 


12 


>7 

Articles manufactured 


74 


170 

Total 


^37 


7 I(» 


The chief articles of export were the more or less manufactured 
agricultural iiroducts. Uul between 1913 and iqi8 this export was 
so much retluced that, notwithstan<ling the great advance in prices, 
the total value declined. After the Armistice the export of farm 
prodticts increased. The value of manufactured products and eggs 
exported was in 1920 about 920 million kr. and of live animals about 
110 million kr. The butter eximrt rose in 1920 to 73,000,000 kgm. 
and the pork export to 45,000,000 kilogrammes. The trade with 
foreign countries in 1913 . 1917 ami 191H was as follows;— 


Country 

Im'nrts 


Kxixirti 


per Cent. 

1017 

per cent. 

lOlfi 
per ccni 

Hdiiic 
m.mu- 
(aciurwl 
urli» K's; 
jnT cent 

lot? 
Home 
manii* 
facturcH 
articles 
|icr cent 

i<)i8 

Home 

iTiiinu- 

faeiurcfi 

.uliolfs: 

jier 

United Kingdom 

l(> 

2 (i 

2 1 

<>3 

27 

7 

Germany 

38 

22 

33 

25 


43 

Sweden 

8 

■3 

25 

2 

9 

23 

Russia 

9 

1 


2 

1 

1 

United States 

10 

20 

4 

I 

— 

-- 

Norway 

I 

3 

5 

2 

6 

IC 

Other Countries 

tK 

IS 

1 2 

.S 

7 

10 


The export of home-m.ide articles to the United Kingdom in 
1913 was 398 million kr., of which butter (180 million kr.), iiork 
{160 million kr.) and eggs (31 million kr.) made up ,371 million 
kr., or more than 90‘/o of the total. Exports to Germany were 
in 1913 valued at I59,ooo,<x)0 kr., cattle and meat 65,000,000 kr., 
and hides 10,000,000 kroner, lieforc the war Denmark did most 
of its business with England and Germany, hut during thew.armurh 
business was done with the Scandinavian countries, cs|iecially with 
Sweden. A considerable part of the foreign trade in war-time was 
conducted by agreements between the countries concerned as to 
desirable interchanges of 8up|)lics. After the tear foreign trade 
partlv returned to pre-war lines. The import and export of raw 
materials and agricultural produce is largely conducted through 
the farmers' own coi'nicrative organizations. During the war only a 
limited quantity of goods was atlmitlcd from England and America. 
Agreements to that effect were m.adc with the tinited Kingdom in 
Nov. 1915 and with the United States in Sept. iqi8, negotiations 
being conducted between the respective Governments and the 
Danish commercial and industrial organizations, " Gros.serer80cie- 
tets Komite ” and " industriraadet.” These organizations also 
distributed the imported quantities among such D.anish firms as 
had hitherto been importing or usin^ the articles in question. 'The 
export of agricultural produce is mainly conducterl through Esbjerg 
or Copenhagen. Copenhagen is by far the most important commer¬ 


cial city. A part of the retail trade is in the hands of the peasants' 
own ccxiperative societies. 

Economic Legislation During the War. —Immediately upon the 
outbreak of the war, on Aug. 71914, the Government was authorized 
to take measures to ensure supplies and to prevent an unfair rise in 
prices. A special committee was appointed for the regulation of 
prices and supply of necessaries of life and of other articles, and ex¬ 
port was either prohibited or ret|uired a licence. For such articles 
as butter, pork, etc., the object of control was not merely to ensure 
the supply of the home market but quite as much the control and 
regulation of the export trade. 

The special committee commenced immediately to forbid the 
use of rye and wheat for forage. Till that time home-grown grain 
had been largely used for feeding swine, horses, etc., bread being 
baked from imported corn, the supply of which completely ceased. 
In the winter of 1916 the use of sugar and in 1917 of potatoes for 
forage was prohibited. Licences for potatoes were, however, always 
granteil when supplies for human requirements were sufficient. Max¬ 
imum prices for nome-grown rye and wheat were fixed about Christ¬ 
mas 1914. In May 1915 maximum prices followed for .swine and 
pork. By order in council of Nov. 27 1916 it was notified that any 
advance in the prices of food decided on by mercantile unions or 
firms holding monopolies must be notified to and sanctioned by the 
special committee. On Jan. 31 1917 maximum prices were fixed 
for [lotatocs. Sugar production and prices were also placed under 
observation and control. 

Thus Denmark had the distribtition of commodities and maximum 
prices, especially of farm produce of importance to the home market, 
well under control before the blockade in its severest form took effect. 
Immediately upon the beginning of the blockade a general decree 
made it punishable for commerce to raise the percentage of profits 
above the level of 1914. On M.ay 19 1917 orders were issued to pre¬ 
vent the enhancement of prices of commodities as a result of their 
having passed through more hands than necessary and customary 
(the so-called " chain-commerce "). The existing maximum prices 
were retained and new ones were fixed for a constantly increasing 
number of commodities. In the spring of T916 the .State had .already 
taken possession of the corn harvest, but at the beginning of the 
blockade it took the sole control of the trade throtigh the Board of 
FcKid Control, established in 1917. Before Feb. I 1917 only sugar 
had been rationed btit had not becii materially reduced, home pro¬ 
duction almost equalling consumption. Grain was rationed in the 
sprinp of 1917 and pork in the autumn of T917. Owing to the in¬ 
creasing scarcity similar measures were taken later with repard to 
butter, margarine, fuels, ilhiminants, benzine, coffee, tea, rice and 
other articles. The scarcity of fats made it nccessarj; to introduce 
special regul.ations for the soap industry. At the same time maximum 
prices were fixed for the articles in question. Several other branches 
of industry were also put tinder control. After the war, imiiorts 
having gradually reached their former level, these rules and regula¬ 
tions were discarded. In the sjjring of T921 only a very few were 
left, such as regulations and maximum prices for bread and sugar 
and certain regulations of the beer and spirit industries. To ensure 
thorough economy in the production of spirits the respective con¬ 
cerns formed a combine. These measures for controlling prices 
were taken after consultation with the different trades. 

Taxation and Public Finance .—The former basis of taxation of 
landed property in Denmark was the assessment of Ilartkorn which 
was based on the quality of the land and had remained unaltered 
since 1844. For other property there was a variety of taxes of old 
standing. A law of 1903 introduced a new general a.sse.ssment of all 
estates and jiropcrty. I.and rent was ba.sed on periodical valuations 
(■' selling value "). A general income and property tax of a pro¬ 
gressive per-cent, rate increasing in amount alnio.st every year, and 
at the same time made more progressive, was introdticed in the same 
ye.ar. The indirect taxes are the customs duties and the inland taxa¬ 
tion of industry and trade. The tariff of 1863 was moderate but 
became heavier than was intended because of falling prices; and in 
1908 it was revised, all necessaries of life, raw materials and agricul¬ 
tural produce being relieved of duty: protective duties were made 
small and duties on tobacco and spirits relatively high. Objects of 
taxation gitdng the best return are beer, spirits, tobacco and sugar. 
In the financial year 1913-4 the revenues of the Danish State 
amounted to 124 million kroner. Of these loi million kr. were raised 
by taxation, 28 million kr. by direct anti 73 million kr. by indirect 
taxes. The war occasioned an increase of taxation, and at the same 
time a change from indirect to direct taxation was effected. The 
State revenues of the financial year 1919-20 were 6oi million kr., 
of which 575 million were from taxes, 347 million kr. direct, 248 
million kr. indirect. Yet the main part, 2^^ million kr., of the direct 
taxes were extraordinary taxes. The national debt was in 191.1 361 
million kr. and in 1920 925 million kroner. The debt of all the 
municipalities was in 1914 375 million kr. and in 1920 750 million 
kroner. It must, however, be borne in mind that the value of State 
and municiiial assets had proportionately increased. 

Money and Banking .—Before 1908 the right of the National Bank 
to issue bank-notes was based on the same system as the Bank of 
England, but in that year the quota system was adopted. By 
legislation of 1915 the bank is required to be in possession of gold 
to the amount of one-third of the notes in circulation, and for the 
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reraainlnf? part there must be security in assets easily cashed ac¬ 
cording to special rules. The amouin circulating in notes in 1900 
was about too, and just before the war about 150 million kroner. In 
the middle of 1917 it was 36.5 million kr., in 1919 541 million kroner. 
In 1914 the duty of the-National Hank to redeem its notes with gold 
was temporarily suspended and it had ntjt been reimposed in 1921. 
The other big banks of Denmark are the Danske Landmandsbunk, 
with a stock capital of I(x> million kr. and a balance at the end of 

1919 of 1,421 million kr. (of which more than one-tinarter is put 
under the ample hea<ling: "Sundry Debtors”); Privatbanken, 
stock capital bo million, balance 59a million; Kdbenhavns Handels- 
bank, 50 million, balance (>72 million; Kobenhavns Diskonto og 
Revisionsbank, 48 million, balance 452 million kroner. In connex¬ 
ion with the farming import and export organizations a cooperative 
banking institute, the Danske Andel.sbank, was established in 1914 
with a guarantee fund of 11 million kr. paid in. There are also sev¬ 
eral smaller banks, but in recent years mtiny provincial banks 
have been absorbed by the big banks. 

Prices. —According to tut average calculation wholesale prices— 
if the immediately pre-war index figure is put at lixi—rose to 249 
by July 1917. The uitWiird tendency continued until the maximum 
was reached in Nov. 1920 with the figure 430. The general tendency 
afterwards was downwards, the figure for April 1920 being 270. 
The advance in the retail prices of necessaries of life is illustrated 
by figures calculated on the basis of household budgets for families 
belonging to the working classes. The expenses of such a family just 
before the war being put at too, the index figure rose constantly till 
it reached 2(>S at the close of 1920. The value of the Danish krone 
was very unsteady during the war compared to other values. In 
the post-war years the £ and $ rates declinetl—the minimum was 
reached in Nov. 1918, £i equalling 13 kr. and Ji.2.8o kroner. The 
exchanges were afterwards reversed, the maximum being reached 
in Sept, 1920, when £1 equaled 25.68 kr. and ft, 7.40 kroner. In 
April 1921 £l equalled about 21.50 kr. and $I about 5.50 kroner. 

Finance. —About 1910 the yearly revenue of the L)anish State 
was estimated on the basis of the assessment for Income tax, at 
about i,2(K),<XK>,ooo kroner. In the war period this showed a con¬ 
stant increase, 1917-8 disclosing a yearly revenue of 2,0oo million 
kr. and 1918-20 of over 3,300 million kroner. Thus since the war 
the yearly revenue has been multijilied by 2 5, i.e. in almo.st the same 
ratio as the retail price index. The incidence of incomes is more 
equal in Denmark than in many other st.ites, though here as else- 
wnere the contrast between rich and poor was to some degree sharp¬ 
ened during the war. In 1915 about 70% of the adult poimlation 
(married women excepted) had incomes of less than l.txK) kr.. 
making together some 30');, of the total income; about 29”,, had in¬ 
comes of between t,ooo and 10,000 kr., 48';,,of the total incomes; 
and nearly 1 % had incomes of more than ro.ooo kr., about 22 % of 
the total incomes. While in 1908 three-quarters of the a<lult (xtiiula- 
tion (again with the exception of married women) had incomes of 
less than l.txx) kr., in 1918 only half the population were below that 
amount. The national wealth before the war was esliniateil at 10 
milliards, and in 192I had probably doubled (the assessed property 
had risen from 5,(XX) to i(i,(x)0 million kronei ). While in i<)o8 about 
92 % of tlic adults iiosscssed property of less than 10,000 kr., the 
corresponding figure for 1918 was only 87‘/„. 

The value of the shares represented on the stock exchange was 
in 1912 about 8(X) million kr., the quotation of the same shares wa.s 
in 1918 about 3, (XX) million, in 1919 2,txx> million and in 192 1 probably 
1,000 million." The diflerence of 2,(XK) million kr., forwards and 
again backwards, may represent individual gains and losses, to 
some extent made and suffered by the same persons. (h. G.-l.) 

Labour. —In the ’seventies and 'eighties of the 19th century, the 
era of mcxlern industrial develoiiment, an impetus was given to the 
trade-union movement, closely connected with the Soi'ial Demo¬ 
cratic party. Doth employers and employed are very .strongly 
organized, chiefly under the two main organizations, the Combined 
Trade Unions and Danish Emiiloyers’ Organization. The trade 
unions included in 1919 nearly 350,(XX) members, 277,000 belongilig 
to the Combined Trade Unions. In 1910 Denmark was foremost in 
the movement, 51 % of the workmen emiiloyed in industry, commerce 
and communications being organized. Since then the movement has 
made rapid progress. In most industries nearly all the workmen were 
in 1921 members of the organizations. There has also been a con¬ 
siderable inflow of agricultural labourers. The usual basis of classi¬ 
fication of the unions is tr.ides, not industries. 

Besides the divisions for the different towns there are factory 
clubs and shop stewards; In some places a system by which chosen 
representatives exercise an influence over the general conditions of 
work has grown up in connexion with these clubs. In the summer of 

1920 syncucalistic tendencies manifested thcm.selvcs rather strongly, 
but in 1921 the movement largely died away. 

"I’lie Employers’ Organization, dating in its presenr centralized 
shape from 1898, exercises considerable authority over its membtirs, 
by whom about 200,(XX) workmen arc employed. After an extensive 
lockout in t8(j9 the two main organizations made the so-called 
“ Septemlxir agreement,” deciding, for instance, that a positive 
majority is required for the declaration of strikes and lockouts, 
which must, moreover, be notified according to certain rules, and 
that ^I differences on the question of the interpretation of existing 


contracts and agreements must be referred to arbitration. After a 
conflict in 1910, on the proposition of the parties concerned, a law 
was iiassed adopting the system of conciliation in disputes and the 
establishment of a special court to decide que.stions of law. The 
average number of days lost in labour conflicts over a scries of years 
was only one day a year for each workman, but in the unsettled 
state of the kabour ntarket itt I9I(>-21 much higher ftgures were 
reached, chiefly owing to strikes in the Copenh.agen building trades 
and among ,sallors and navvies. Dttring the transport strikes of 
1920 the activities of " Samfutidsltjaeliien,” a voluntary civic or- 
gtinization for carrying ntit indisixMisable work left undone by the 
strike-s, were of cotisiderablc importance. 

The Employers’ Organizatioti attached great importance to the 
simultaneous expiration of the labour agreements of the different 
tradtst. This often resulted in joint negotiations for the renewal of 
agreements, in most cases accompanied by threats of extensive 
stoppages of work, which had, however, until 1921 always lieen 
averteJ at the last moment. In later years yearly agreements were 
made, adopting an automatic regulation of wages according to the 
price index of the Statistical Department from the middle of the 
peritxl. A smaller part of the wages of State employees was also 
calcuhated according to this jirice imJex. Even before the war Danish 
industry suffered considerably from unemployment, which amounted 
to 10% in the period 1903-13. After the close of the war, conditions 
became still more complicated owing to the after-effects of the block¬ 
ade and the critical state of affairs generally. 

Wages in Denmark were somewhat high compared with other 
European countries. The average weekly wages for .skilled labourers 
were: in 1897 20 kr.; 1905 25 kr.; and 1920 120 kr.; for unskilled 
lalxnirers 16, 20 and too kroner. During the war wages rose con¬ 
tinually, at first slower than ])rices, later somewhat faster, but in the 
spring of 1921 a gencnal though not very’ important reduction of 
wages t(X)k i>lace. Before the war about 20% or 25% of the work¬ 
men in industry were paid by the job. The wages of agricultural 
labourers were: in 1910 7(x> kr.; 1915 8cx) kr.; it)i8 i,.4tx) kr.; and 
in 1920 -partly owing to the incrca-sing organiz.ition —l,8(x) kroner. 
The position of Denmark in the matter of working hours has, as was 
the case in the matter of wages, be(;n something between that of 
England and the rest of Europe. The average working hours of 
industry were in 1872 11-4; .since then they have gradually decreased. 
Accordingly, wheti the eight-hoitr day was adopted (in Jan. 1 1920 by 
vohtntary agreement between the chief organizations, this was a 
step of comiiaratively small imimrtance, Denmark joined the inter¬ 
national agreement about the eight-hour day, but in May 1921 no 
law concerning this question hart been passed. 

At the close of the 19th century a genenil interest in social ques¬ 
tions was greatly awakened. The year 1873 brought the first factory 
legislation, and in the beginning of the ’nineties came the general 
decisive acceptance of insuraiice r(|licf legislation. The leading 
principle is voluntary State-aided insurance against illnc.ss and 
unemployment, and for the rest public relief, apart from accident 
insurance, which, as eksewhere, is jiaitl by the ctnploye.rs. The poor 
law of 1891 not only regulates pauper administration proper but 
also lays down certain rules, which have been repeatedly extended, 
lor State or parochial relief, directed through the ordinary pauper 
administration but without the usual unpleasant consequences to 
the recipients. .Such aid is given in cases of a number of chronic 
diseases, insanity, epilepsy, tuberculosis, blindness ttnd to dc-if-and- 
dumb persons. Medical and obstetric aid is also given and extended 
aid to members of benefit clubs. Since 1907 every parish has had, 
besides the poor-rates, a relief fund— Ubjarlfvkasse, with a boani of 
its own, intended to administer relief in cases of urgent need. This 
fund has, however, in many cases become merely a more respectable 
form of paiqicr .administration. By the Dld-Age Bensions Act 
passed in 1H91, Denmark look the lead in the question of providing 
for the aged, t'ertain conditions are laid down as to the need and 
worthiness of the recipients, .and it is esiiecially stipulated that per¬ 
sons who have for five years previously received parish relief are 
excluded. The age limit is 60 years. ’1 he amount of the pension, 
which is decided uiion the merits of etich separate (^.ase, should suffice 
for sustenance of life, and medical aid in case of illness is Included. 
In 1919 the number of reciiiients was 74,(X)0 and the expenditure 
amounted to 34 million kr.. State and pari.shes contributing each one- 
half. Denmark has .several voluntary benefit clubs, inostly locally 
organized, but .State-aided and under State control, in ata ordance 
with the Benefit Club Act of 1892, amended in ic)2l. Notwith¬ 
standing the voluntary system 70% of the working classes and a 
large number of others of similar standing are membttrs, the total 
number amounting to two hundred thousand. As children of the 
members below the age of 15 years are also entitled to the benefits, 
the full number makes abotit three-fifths of the poimlation. The 
chief benefits are ho.spital treatment, medical aid and subsistence 
money not exceeding 6 kr. a day. The State aid is 3 kr. per memlicr 
and one-(|uartcr of the chief expenditure. A considerable economic 
advantage to the benefit clubs is the very low charges made by the 
niblie hospitals for treatment of the members. The clubs recognized 
)y the State have limited self-government under control of the 
State inspector of benefit clubs. 

By three decrees of 1921 persons suffering from chronic diseases 
were admitted to the sickness insurances without any extra charges; 
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an inaurance against disablement, forming an obligatory supple¬ 
ment to the voluntary sirkness insurance, was established; and 
special rules were laid down concerning " poor-relief without the 
effects of poor-relief." to be paid to a considerable part of the un- 
insureti disabled. The first Accident Insurance Act relating to a 
number of dangerous industries and based on the principle of em¬ 
ployers’ liability was passed in 1898, and after some gradual im¬ 
provements a general comprehensive Act was passed in igt6. It 
IS the duty of tne employer to have all persons employed insured in 
the private accident companies. Kor compensation a sum of money 
not exceeding 24,000 kr. is given. Special rates arc paid to the sons 
of widows. As early as 1907 an Unemployment Insurance Act was 
pa.ssed. The uncmployincnt funds arc voluntary and are jiractically 
identified with the traile unions. During the critical years 1917-9 
the ordinary State aid was very considerably raised, and large sums 
were distributed according to rules which were less strict than usual. 

In 1918 the entire contrihntion of the State to social insurances 
and the various forins of relief was, apart from sums arising out of 
special war-time legislation, it million kroner. The municipalities 
contribtiterl 39 million kr., while the contribution of the members of 
sickness and uneniploymcnl insurance societies was 12 million kr., 
and the cmiiloyers Jiaid for the accident insitranie 6 million kr., 
altogether about 74 million kroner. While the social insurance sys¬ 
tem proper is generally considered satisfactory—though in the recent 
difficult years the aclministnition of the uncniploynicnt ftinds has 
been the object of criticism—strong claims were advanced for a 
mollification of the old-age pensions system, which should establish 
a right to fixed rates, and also for a thorough reorganization of the 
lower branches of scK'ial relief (the pauper ailministration and relief 
funds), the administration of which had become com|)licated and 
unpractical owing to their gradtial development. Danish factory 
legislation is, notwithstanding its inattgiirafion Ity the con.scrvativc 
but very far-seeing Ludvig Uramsen (in the ’nineties)--father of 
the Danish Kmiiloyers’ Liability Act—rather radical and thorotigh- 
oitig, and very ably and effectively adniinistereil. On the other 
and, Denmark has no Wages Board or Minimum Wage system, 

(K. Z.) 

Political History. —After the Cabinet of J. C. Christensen— 
the formation of which in 1005 had led to a s[ilit in the ranks of 
its supiiorlers, the Left Reform imrty separating from the 
Radical Left party—had been forced hy the Alberti cata-slrophc 
to retire, a new Cabinet was formed by Niels Neergaard, a distin¬ 
guished historian, as Ictidcr of the Moderate Left, with the 
support of the Moderate and Left Reform party (Oct, 12 tooS). 
The problem of defence became the most prominent under this 
Cabinet, as the defence commission, which had been working 
since i()02, now reported. The members of the commission had 
not reached unanimity. The Socialists proposed disarmament; 
the Radicals wished the military to be replaced by a naval and 
police guard; while the Right proposed a material increase of 
military forces. The Government and its supporters in the 
Rigsdag were divided on the question of Copenhagen’s land 
defences, and only after great confusion—new elections had not 
brought clearness—did the old leader of the Left, Count Holstcin- 
Ledreborg, who had been away from active politics for years, 
succeed, as premier of a new Cabinet, in carrying through a new 
arrangement. The army and navy were enlarged; Copenhagen’s 
naval defences were strengthened; and the land defences were 
to be dismantled not later than March 31 1922. 

No party had a majority in the Folketbing, and the Holstein 
Ministry was forced to retire in favour of a new Cabinet, formed 
by the Radicals with C. Th. Zahlc, a barrister, iis premier. This 
Cabinet could depend on suiiport from the Socialists in the 
Rigsdag, though without thus acquiring a majority in either of 
the Houses. Under these conditions the Government announced 
its intention of postponing the introduction of the Radical 
programme. With the support of the Right it was able to secure 
a majority in favour of a proposal to prosecute the two ex- 
ministers, J. C. Christensen and Sigurd Berg, before the State 
Parliamentary Court, the Rigsret, for neglect of their ministerial 
duties in regard to Alberti (Mr. Christensen was acquitted and 
Mr. Berg sentenced to a fine). As the Government proposed a 
democratic amendment of the constitution and met with 
opposition, the Folkclhing was dissolved, and at the elections of 
May 20 igio the Left, which was still divided on the defence 
problem, won half the seats. The two moderate Left groups now 
united into one party, the Left, and one of the old Moderate 
leaders, Klaus Berntsen, a former teacher in the peasant high 
schools, formed the new Cabinet on July s 1910. 
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King Frederick VHI. died on May 14 1912 and was succeeded 
on the throne by his son, Christian X. 

With the support of the Radicals and the Socialists the 
Government again raised the constitution problem in 1912, but 
because of opposition in the Upper House (Landsthing), where 
the Right controlled about one-half of the seats, no solution had 
been reached when the ordinary elections were held in May 1913. 
At these the Radical and Socialist parties gained control of 63 out 
of the 114 seats in the Folkclhing; Zahle formed the new Radical 
Cabinet. The constitution problem immediately became prom¬ 
inent, an<l the constitutional parties decided to let nothing 
divide them because of the importance of the issue; under these 
conditions the Socialists voted for the budget for the first time. 
The Right raised the most decided oiiiiosition against this 
united democracy; powerless in the Folkclhing, they undertook, 
by a policy of obstruction in the Landsthing, to check the further 
development of the case. As an answer to this the Government 
dissolved the The election results were: 29 supimrt- 

ers and 25 op])onents of the constitutional amendment. Of the 12 
members nominated by t he Crown g were on the side of democracy, 
hence the Government was certain of a solid majority. 

The outbreak of the war temliorarily hindered the final solu¬ 
tion of the constitution iiroblem. It was with great anxiety 
for the fut ure of tlicir country that the Danish peoide experienced 
the fateful days of Aug. 1914. On Aug. i the Rigsdag passed 
a number of laws wbiih the extraordinary conibtions made 
necessary. I'lic mobilization of t he emergency army, numbering 
in all about 70,000 men, began on the same day. All political 
parties agreed in maintaining the neutrality of Denmark, An 
attack by Germany was especially feared. A difficult situation 
arose on Aug. 5 in consequence of an inquiry from Germany tis 
to whether the Danish Government intended to block Danish 
waters with mines, an inquiry which could only mean that if 
Denmark refused Gcrmtiny would Itiy the mines. The Govern¬ 
ment was uncertain as to Denmark’s resiionsibility as a neutral 
Power, and only after great hesitation was it deciiled to lay the 
mines. With this Germany was satisfied, and England sanc¬ 
tioned the action in view of Denmark’s precarious position. 

It became apparent that the war situation might have serious 
effects upon Denmtirk’s economic life. Accordingly the Rigsdag 
on Aug. 7 authorized the Home Secretary to regulate prices and 
to confiscate all goods on giving full compensation. A Price- 
Regulating Committee was established to advise the minister. 
Further the Secretary of Justice was given power to prohibit 
exports. 'I'he Government exercised these powers several times 
during the following months to secure the supply of food grains 
and for other purjwses. As in military affairs, the Government 
adhered to the policy of keeping the warring nations always 
informed of the measures adopted, and in this way succeeded 
in cstabiishing, with both sides, confidence in Denmark’s desire 
for real neutrality, and an understanding of the importance of 
maintaining effective industries. This in time resulted in fixed 
agreements with Germany and England as to exports. 

When the first anxiety was allayed the constitution problem 
was again taken up. As the opposition of the Right was declining, 
a re.sult was reacheil without great difficulty and June 5 1915 the 
King signed the new constitution. This introduced equal 
suffrage in the elections for both Houses, men and women being 
entitled to vole under identical conditions; the voting age was 
fixed at 35 years for the Landsthing and was lowered successively 
from 30 to 25 years for the Folkclhing. Of the 140 members of the 
Folkclhing, 03 arc elected in individual districts, 27 in greater 
Copenhagen according to proportional representation, and 23 
supplementary seats are divided among the parties that have 
received too few reiiresentativcs at the other polls in proportion 
to their number of votes. The Landsthing has 72 members, of 
which 54 are indirectly and proportionally elected in the large 
districts, while 18 arc elected by the retiring Landsthing accord¬ 
ing to the same principles. In the case of a constitutional 
amendment a referendum must take place, and 45% of the eligi¬ 
ble voters must vote for it to give it validity. The constitution 
came into force or. April 21 1918. 
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Other important legislative Arts of the first years of the war, 
which were passed unanimously, were the Reform of the Ad¬ 
ministration of Justice (April ii 1916), which separated the 
administrative and judicial systems, and introduced oral pro¬ 
ceedings and publicity—with triai by jury in criminal and politi¬ 
cal cases—and the Accident Insurance law (July 6 iqi6), which 
made it the duty of all employers to insure their employees. 
The privileged suffrage in elections to the Amlsraad (county 
councils) was abolished with the consent of all parties. 

In the late summer of 1016 the comparative quiet which had 
marked political life .since 1Q14 was succeeded by a bitter 
struggle. The cause was the announcement by the (jovernment 
that it had concluded a treaty with the United States ceding the 
Danish West Indies to that country for $25,000,000. Both in the 
Rigsdag, whose ratification was essential, and outside strong 
feeling was aroused again.st the sale. The Left proposed a 
postponement till after the war or, if an immediate decision was 
neces-sary, the holding of fresh elections under the new con¬ 
stitution. The only solution of the crisis seemed to be new 
elections, but the King implored the party leaders to avoid such 
a situation, which would be a danger to the country. The result 
was a com])romise: the Cabinet was supplemented by rcprc.scnta- 
tives of each of the jiolitical parties (Th. Stanning, the Socialist 
member, being the first member of the working classes to become 
a minister), and the sale of the islands was to be decided by the 
Rigsdag after a plebiscite of the peojile. At the polls (Dec. 14 
1Q16) 283,670 votes were cast in favour and 158,157 against, 
and shortly afterwards the Rigsdag ratified the cession. 

A contest of like character, but not nearly so far-reaching or 
bitter, aro.se in conne.xion with the rearrangement of the relation 
of Iceland to Denmark. With increasing force, Iceland ilenianded 
political independence and integrity. Despite the opposition of 
the Con.servatives, the support of the other three [jartics sufficed 
to pass an Act of Union (Nov. 1018), in which Denmark acknowl¬ 
edged the independence of Iceland. The King is joint ruler of both 
countries and Denmark directs Iceland’s foreign policy. The 
Act of Union is valid till 1040. 

From IQ17 onwards the unrestricted submarine warfare, com¬ 
bined with the stricter moa.suros of the F.ntcnte, caused increasing 
difficulties in the economic life of Denmark. The (lovernment, 
for whose economic policy the Home Secretary, Ove Rode, was 
primarily responsible, made further efforts, by means of maxim¬ 
um prices, export prohibition, and also by the rationing of certain 
articles, to create tolerable conrlitions for the pcojile. It sought to 
mitigate the effects of the increase in prices by an extensive 
policy of relief; both the State and the communes rendered 
direct aid to those without means; public officials receiveil 
increased pay until their salaries had undergone a thorough 
revision; and the unem|)loycd, whose number rose to 70,000 in 
the winter of loiS-o, were given extra .sujijiort. Through an 
increase of the succession, income and jiersonal property taxes, 
and the introduction among others of atax on exchange business, 
the Government trie<l to cover these and the greatly increa.sed 
military expenses. In the five years of the war IQ14-Q, the 
expenditures of the Government were 156, 185, 251, 360, 616 
million kr. respectively (in all 1,577 million kr.), and the total 
revenue for all five years 1,343 million kroner. The deficit was 
covered by loans. Wtiile the indirect taxes 1913-4 amounted 
to 55% and the direct to 28% of the total revenue, the figures of 
1918-q were 21% and 62% respectively. A radical anti¬ 
militaristic Government had from 1014-9 spent more than 500 
million kr. on defence—more than all the Conservative war 
ministers together from 1865-1901. 

After the spring of 1918 the elections could no longer be 
postponed. At the elections for the I'olkctbing, when 
women voted for the first time (68% voted to the men’s 84%), 
72 supporters of the Government were elected, 39 Socialists 
and 33 Radicals, receiving 263,000 and 196,000 votes respec¬ 
tively; and 68 opponents, 45 Left and 23 Conservatives, re¬ 
ceiving 273,000 and i6S,ooo votes respectively. The Landsthing 
was constituted as follows; 17 Conservatives, 26 Left, 13 Radi¬ 
cals and 15 Socialists. 


At the time of the Armistice the old problems were viewed 
differently and new questions arose. The troops were quickly 
demobilized, the special defence works were razed, and on March 
17 1920 a law was passed abolishing the land defence and artillery 
of Copenhagen. In 1919 the special military administration of 
justice had ceased. The Government’s economic policy, which 
had caused some dissatisfaction, but as a whole had been support¬ 
ed by all parties, became the object of very strong criticism, as the 
Opposition thought it time to abrogate the war-time legislation 
in this respect. Instead of improving, the economic conditions 
became worse: small exports, the falling value of the Danish 
krone both at home and abroad, and numerous strikes, partly 
caused by the syndicalistic agitation, characterized the industrial 
and economic situation until near the close of 1920. 

The Allied victory affected Denmark chiefly through the 
prospects of a reunion with the Danish part of Slesvig. On 
the same day—Oct. 23 1918—as the deputy of North Slesvig, 
II. P. Hanssen-NorremoUc, raised the demand of a renunion 
with the mother country in the German Reichstag, the Dam’sh 
Rigsdag unanimously piussed a resolution “ that no other change 
in Slesvig’s present position than an adjustment according to the 
principles of nationality would harmonize with the wishes, feel¬ 
ings and interests of the Danish people.” With reference to this 
and statements made by the leaders of the Danish population in 
North Slesvig, the Danish Government communicated its wishes 
to the Allies (Nov. 28 1918), so that, when the Peace Conference 
in Feb. 1919 reached the discussion of the Slesvig problem, a 
united Danish North Slesvig delegation was sent to Paris to 
present the Danish point of view: a plebiscite cn Mac in North 
Slesvig (Zone 1), a community ballot in Central Slesvig and 
Flensburg (Zone 2), and voting rights to all those who were bom 
in the voting districts. The Peace I’ceaty was presented to 
Germany on May 7. 'I'he fart that it contained a provision for a 
plebiscite in South Sle.svig (Zone 3), and gave voting rights to 
natives of the districts without consideration of their present 
place of residence, caused considerable excitement in Denmark. 
This departure from the wishes of the Government and the Rigs¬ 
dag was due to the influence of a small group of the Danish people 
who wished the Slesvig question to be solved from a legal and 
historic point of view. Representations to the Peace Conference 
by the Danish Government were successful in getting the article 
providing fur a plebiscite in Zone 3 omitted from the Treaty. 

On the coming into force of the Peace Treaty on Jan. 10 1920, 
an international commission, containing among others the am¬ 
bassadors of England and France, Sir Charles Marling and M. 
Paul Claudel, took charge of the plebiscite district. The plebi¬ 
scite in Zone i on Feb. logave 75,431 (75%) votes for Deimiark 
and 25,329 (25%) for Germany; even the doubtful 'Ponder Amt 
had a majority for Denmark of 50%. On March 14 Zone 2 
gave 48,148 (798i) German and 13,029 (21 %) Danish votes. 

While the plebiscite results in Zone i satisfied Danish ex¬ 
pectations, this was not the case viith the results in Zone 2. In 
the last years before the war the Danish clement had here been 
yielding in the national struggle, but there seemed to be plain 
evidence of a change of feeling, especially in Flensburg, during the 
agitation before the plebiscite. The disappointment over the 
result was great. The Zahle Ministry had for months been the 
object of the most vehement attacks, because of its cool attitude 
towards the national projiaganda in Central Slesvig, and the 
assailants made il responsible for the poor result of the plebiscite. 
In certain circles it was still hoped to prevent the final union of 
Central Slesvig with Germany by the so-called “ Internationaliza¬ 
tion ” of Zone 2. A storm of indignation at the national attitude 
of the Government in connexion with its economic policy began 
in the weeks after the plebiscite. When the Government refused 
to order new elections, with reference to the necessity for a n»w 
electoral law, the King dismissed it. A Cabinet of non-politicians, 
formed by Liebe March 30 1920, took the responsibility for the 
King’s action, which was regarded by the supporters of the 
dismissed Cabinet as unconstitutional, and had caused the threat 
of a general strike from the Socialists. During this “ Easter 
crisis ” Denmark was not, but may have looked as if it were, on 
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the verge of a revolution. The mediation of the city council of 
Copenhagen and others conciliated the Crown and the Socialists, 
and on April 5 a new hiinistry, consisting chiefly of State oflieials, 
was appointed to formulate an electoral law and to order new 
elections. The new law was based on proi>urtional representation 
in the county districts (Amlskrcdsc), and the supplementary 
seats .system was retained in a slightly altered form. At the 
Folkclhing elections (April 23 1920) the Left received 331.000 
votes (49 scats), the Conservatives 201,000 f2cS),“ Krhverv.sparti ” 
(trades parly) 20,000 (4), against the Soeialist.s’ 300,000 (42), and 
Uie Kadicals’ 122,000 (rj). Niels Neergaard formed the new 
Left C.abinet on May 3. 

On July 7 1920 the international commission handed over the 
executive power in Zone i, awarded to Denmark by the Allies, 
to the Danish (lovernment. After the constitutional amend¬ 
ments necessitated by this expansion had been adopted, the 
Folkclhing eiections were held on Sept. 21 1020. In these the 
people of North Slesvig took part, and the voting age was 25 
years for the first time. The resuits were 4T2,000 votes cast for 
the Left (52 seats), 300,000 Socialists (4X), 217,000 Conservatives 
(27), 147,000 Radicals (ifl), 27,000 “ ICrlivcrvsparti ” (3), and 
7,000 for the German candidates (1). The Left maintained the 
leadership, and the Neergaard Ministry continued. 

'J'he problems relating to the constitution and to defence, 
whicli formerly were of the greatest eousequenee, htui during 
later years been thrown itilo the shade liy soeial problems, and 
the political parties were in IQ 20-1 developing in an iinre.-ising 
degree as representing e<'onondcal interests, and as attached to 
certain classes: thus the Left was stipjKirted by the farmers, the 
Radieals essctitially by the small hol<lers, the Socialists by the 
industrial labourers, and tlie Conservatives by the capitalists 
and the middle classes in the cities. 

See also; ICrik Amp, Tiuh af Panniarks Hf.dnr/e (1921); Fr. 
Nbrgaard, Danmark fra ikfif HI Ocnfiircvingen med SondrrjyUand 
(1020); Alex. Thor.sde, Grioidrids nf den danske Rigsdag llistnric 
i86I>-iqis (■920). (H. I.u.) 

Liltralure .—Between 1010 and 1021 Danish literature lost 
by death several of its representatives alrc.ady famous—Karl 
Cijellerup (1857-1919), ITerman Bang (1857-1912), I’cter Nansen 
(iSfii-iqiS), Vilhelm Bergsoc (1833-1911), Sophus Bauditz 
(1850-1915), 'I’roels Frederick Liind (1840-1921), Kdvard Holm 
(1833-1913) and A. Fredericia (i8,g/-i<)i2). In 1017 Henrik 
I’ontoppidan (b. 1857), the novelist, was awarded the Nobel prize. 

While the older generation was still ])roductive, either on the 
old lines or, as in the ease of Karl (ijellerup, taking up new themes 
(classical, ancient Gothic, Indian), a good many young authors 
came to the front. Niels Milller (b. 1859) and Ludvig Holstein 
(b. 18(14), in their few but elaborate poems, represented the 
scepticism and dark views of the 'eighties; Vigo Stuckenberg 
(1803-1(103) and his friend Soplms Clausen belong essentially 
to the aesthetic renaissance; and partially this may also be s.aid of 
Sophus Michaelis (b. 18(15) and Kdvard Blauniiiller (1,851-1911), 
although they liave some features in common with the younger 
generation. All these were mostly lyric poets, but Stuckenberg 
and Michaelis had also written powerful novels. 

The foremost younger lyrictd poets were Valdemar Riirdam 
(b. 1S72; Selected Poems, 1018) and Ilelge Rode (b. 1870). 
Thor Lange (1S51-1913I, as well as Kiirdam and Mbller, made 
many excellent translations of English and foreign poems. 
To the same school belong L. C. Niel.sen (b. 1H71; Cantatas, 
ChUdreti’s Songs ); Kai Hoffmann (b. 1S74; The Town and the Sea, 
1902; Selected Poems, mifi), Olaf Hansen (b. 1870; Selected 
Poems, 1918; Translations from Icelandic); Thoger Larsen (b. 
1S75; Selected Poems, 1917); Axel Juel (b. 18,83). Of a more 
pessimistic and satirical type is Harald Bergstedt (b. 1877; 
Jack and Elsie, 1916 —“ a modern Adam Homo ”). 

J’owerful novels were produced by Harald Kidde (1878-1918) 
and Johannes Buchholtz (b. 1S82). Ever since the latter half 
of the 'nineties the provincial note had been strong in Danish 
literature, as represented by writers emanating from the farm¬ 
houses and workshops. Foremost stands Jakob Knudsen (1858— 
1917), son of a parson, and for a time himself a clergyman but 


descending from and in the closest contact with Jutland peasants, 
a novelist of extraordinary power, but without artistic refinement. 
From Jutland also came jeppe Aakjacr (b. 1866), a peasant’s 
son and a peasant himself; his masterpieces arc short stories and 
lyrical poems, but he has also written novels and historical essays. 
Johannes V. Jensen (b. 1873, son of a Jutland veterinary surgeon) 
has shown himself a muster in his treatment of the Danish 
language {Prehistoric Novels, 1909-19, translations from Frank 
Norris and Whitman). From Funen there is the novelist Morten 
Korch; from Zealand, Thorkild Gravlund (b. 1879), partly novel¬ 
ist, partly folklorist; Knud Hjortb (b. 1869), a prolific novelist; 
and from Bornholm, Martin Andersen Nexo (b. 1869), who had 
given pathetic pictures of the proletarians’ lives, H. Bergstedt 
has manifested a satirical vein of some consideration. 

'J'he outstanding name in archaeology has been Sojihus Muller 
(b. 1846, director of the National Museum till 1921). Ludvig 
Winimer (1839-1920) was supreme as a runologist {Danish 
Runic Monuments, 1893-1008), Folklore has had eminent 
representatives in H. J' . i' eilberg (b. 1831; Jutlandic Dictionary, 
Danish Peasant Lije), in Evald Fang Krislensen (b. 1843) and in 
Axel Olrik (1864-1017; Heroic Legends of Denmark; in Enghsh 
1919). Celebrated linguists are Kristoffer Nyrop (b. 1858; 
Crammaire histuri<iuc de la longue franiaise i.-iv.), and Otto 
Je.spersen (b. i860; Progress in Language, 1894; Groioth and 
Slruiture. of the English Language, 1905; Modern English Gram¬ 
mar, 1909-14). The domestic culture of Scandinavia about 1600 
was depi< led liy 'J'roels Frederick Lund {Daily Lije in Seandina- 
ufii, i.—xiv.), while Danish and foreign literatures were treated by 
Villielm Andersen (b. 1864) and Valdemar Vedel (b. 1865). 

See Villi. Andersen and Carl S. I’etersen, Jllustreret dansk Lit- 
teraturhistorie (I(>I9 Dald and Engelslofl, Dansk hiograjisk 

llaamllexikon (191S iCi/")' 

DENTISTRY (rcc 8.30*).—The progress of dentistry in the 
decade 1910-20 was more rajiid ami more radiial titan in any 
previous period. The cause of this [trogress was the general 
advaneemeiil in knowledge due to the accumulation of data 
arising from scientific investigation and the application of the 
knowledge thus acquired to the prevention and treatment of 
(Ikscasc. Until compar.ativcly recent times the extent to which 
abnormal mouth and teeth conditions are responsible for de¬ 
rangements of health was imperfectly understood. The pioneer 
studies of W. D. Miller, of Berlin, especially as reported (i8gi) 
in a scries of communications entitled The Unman Mouth as a 
Focus of fnferlion, first called attention to llie fact that tlic oral 
ciivity is the habitat and breeding ground for a larp group of 
micro-organisms, many of them possessing pathogenic character 
wliiili under conditions of lowered resistance invade other parts 
of the organism and bei ome the dire( t exciters of bodily disease. 
Miller also showed that the mouth is the common jiorlal of 
entry for most of the disca.sc-produeing organisms tliat infect 
the human body, and further (iemonstrated that certain mouth 
bacteria, when injected into the circulation of a test animal, 
could pass througli the blood sl.rcam or lymphatic system and 
establish meta.static foci of inflammatory action at points and in 
organs remote from the .seat of inoculation. These early findings 
were afterwards confirmed by other investigators, more particu¬ 
larly by Sir Kenneth Goadby, of London. Recognition of the 
significance tind far-reaching imjiortanee of the princiyiles under¬ 
lying tlicsc results of scientific researdi was only gradually ac¬ 
corded by the general body of the dental profession, and then 
merely as interesting facts without direct utility in dental 
practice. 

In several communications on septic dentistry, notably in an 
address delivere(i in 1010 at the opening exercises of the annual 
session of the Medical scliool of McCiill University, Alontrcal, 
Sir William Hunter, physician and lecturer to the Charing Cross 
hospitid, London, criticised badly conceived and unskilfully 
cxecuteil dental restorative operations, especially in crown and 
bridge work and the treatment of pulpless teeth, which were 
performed without regard to surgical asepsis. In this connexion 
Hunter brought to bear clinical evidence to prove the soundness 
of his contention that operations so performed leave septic foci 
number of the previous article. 


These figures indicate the volume and page 


.\xx.—37 
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that cause scpticaemic conditions, as well as infections in remote 
parts of the body. Hunter’s revelation impressed at once the 
dental and medical professions and his criticisms immediately 
bore fruit. The general use of the X-ray as a means for study of 
the apical region of tooth roots, the development and ai)plicatu>n 
of specialized bacteriological technique for determining in pulp- 
less teeth the identity and character of the exciters of disease 
action and similarly those responsible for inflammatory lesions 
of the retentive structures of the teeth (commonly designated as 
Pyorrhea alvcolaris), all stimulated by the realization of the pro¬ 
found clinical importance of mout h infections as related to l>odny 
health, c|uiclvly followe<l the communications of Hunter. 

The total etTcct of this evidence, both clinical and scientific, 
U}x>n the develfipment of denli.stry has been little short of rev¬ 
olutionary. From time immemorial it has been believed from 
empirical observation that an unclean and infcctc<I mouth ca\dty 
is a soune of bo<liIy ill health, an<l much direct evidence of a 
clinical character had accumulate<l to strengthen that belief, but 
the cvhlence now at hand has anirnmtivcly established the facts 
by scientific demonstration. Until this development of knowl¬ 
edge concerning the systemic relationships of disorders of the 
teeth and their related structures an<I their bearing upon the 
bodily health, the major feature of <lcnlal interest, and that 
upon which the attention of the profession was concent rated, 
ha<l ])een the development and perfecti{»n of manipulative pro¬ 
cedure in restorative operations. The ingenuity expended and 
the excellence of the results attained had become the outstanding 
characteristics of <lenlal practice; anti the restoration by prosthet¬ 
ic or operative means of the masticatory mechanism damaged by 
partial or total loss of teeth h:ul been its tlomiiialing ideal. 
There is now an enforcetl recognition in the pn)fe.ssu>nal as well 
as in the lay mind of the importance of the welfare of the tissues 
and organs of the mouth. In the tlcntal profession the conse¬ 
quent changes of Icclinical procetlure and olijeclives liave been 
fundamental. The itlcal of mechanical perfection in the methods 
ami appliances by which the dental surgeon restores the patient’s 
power to masth'ale has come to bo rogar<le<l as a rem(*<lial meas¬ 
ure subservient to the larger ideal of normal mouth health. 

Oral Hygiene in Schools. -One of the {mncijuil factors which 
extended and popularized this knowled^te i.s the oral hygiene move¬ 
ment, an effort to detnnnstrate practically the fart that Kchool chil¬ 
dren. relieved of the disabilities arising from iitfected mouths and 
disc.ised teeth which handicap normal development, will show im- 

E roved phy.sical and mental cincicncy. What is known as the Cam- 
ridge exjjeriment, inaugurated in 1907 bv the Ute (»eorge .(‘imning- 
ham. of Cambridge, Kngland, was perhaps the earliest practical 
test. 'I'he analogous work of Dr, Krnst jessen, of Slrassburg, re¬ 
sulted ill the introduction of oral hygiene into the public schools of a 
nunil>er of Towns in Germany. In the United States the oral hygiene 
ninveincnl took f)rartiral form in the t<?st of its utility in the Marion 
school of Cleveland. O., in and in i<)io there was coniplcicd 

under conditions yielding accurate figures, a five years’ test of 
applied mouth hygiene in the public schools of Bridgeport, under the 
direction of Dr. A. C. Knnes. In this Test 2 o,(kh) children of the first 
five school grades were under observathm and Ircalinenl. The 
average number of carious cavities was found to be over 7% p<*r 
chilli: 30% claimed that they brushed their teetli occasionally; 60% 
frankly stated that they did not use a tooth brush and IQ% were 
found to have fistulas on the gum.s, showing outlets from abscesses 
from the roots of decayed Icctli. Systematic application of oral 
hygiene, the intelligent and systematic use of the tooth brush, and 
the elimination of accretions, dental decay and suppurative con¬ 
ditions achieved striking improvement in general health and mental 
efficiency. With respect to general health the statistics of the 
Dridgeport board of health show that the most common fatal 
diseases among children in that Inralily were diphtheria, measles, 
and scarlet fever. The decrease in ileath*; from these sources after 
the introduction of oral hygiene in the piihllr schools is shown by the 
following table, the figures for i<ji4 .showing conditions before the 
test:— 





1918. 

Diphtheria 


36-6% 

18 - 7 % 

Mea.sles . 


20'0 

4-1 

Scarlet Fever . 

• 1' 

:4-i 

0-5 


The improvement in mental efficiency is shown by the reduction 
in the percemeege of retarded children. A retarded child as defined 
br the Bridgeport board i.s one who is not less than two years 

Older than tlie normal^agc for the school grade to which it should 
belong. The perceitBigc of retarded children before and after the 


introduction of mouth hygiene in the Bridgeport schools is shown in 
the following table:— 


Grade. 

Percciilagc of Retarded Children. 

Drop in retarda^ 

Sept. 1912. Nov. 1918. tion. 

1. 

16 - 5 % 

8-1 % 

51 - 0 % 

11 . 

37-0 


58-0 

111. 

.WO 

24-7 

53-0 

IV. 

59 -,S 

31-7 

47-0 

V. 

6i-o 

33-1 

45-0 

VI. 

54-0 

30-4 

44-0 

VII. 

39-0 

19-3 

50-0 

Vlll. 

27-0 

12'.S 

54-0 

Average. 

40-0 

201 

50-0 


Since retardation represents inability of the child to continue to 
ailvancc with his class, it ncccssilalcs rcpciilion of his grade work, 
and therefore become;> an economic (picslion of serious importance 
to fhe ratepayer. The cost of reeducalion in Bridgeport in lt;l2 was 
42 "oOf the entire budgcl, and for 1918 only 17 %. Among the 20,cx)0 
children under observalinn in the schools of Bridgeport, it was 
found that 98% had various forms and degree.s of malocclusion 
of the dentures, a condition now generally recognized as being 
associated with a symmetrical development of the l)onei> of the fare 
and the brain case. Many children with malocclusion owing to the 
arrested development of the facial and cranial bones suffer from 
imj)edcd iiasitl respiration, and moreover develop adenoids and ton¬ 
sillar hypertrophy, leading to infection with its systemic sequelae 
and the interferences with bodily nutrition incident to insufficient 
oxidation of the blood. Orthodontic treatment for the correction of 
malocclusion in children has come to he regarded as a therapeutic 
and prophylactic measure having an iinporianl health relation 
rather than as a mere cosmetic procedure for the relief of deformity. 
The foregoing farts furnish ennvinring evirlencc of the desirability 
of making oral hygiene available to children of school age as a feature 
of denial public heallh service on economic as well as humanitarian 
grounds and on the broader ground of national efficiency. 

Work in Armies Navies .Analogous considerations resulted 
in the organiziition in various countries of army and naN^y dental 
service of the nation. From small beginnings upon a contract 
basis the U.S. army and nav'y Dental ('orps rose to an allot¬ 
ment by law of one dental surgeon for each i,(K)o of the 
army jH-Tsonnel, and before the close of the World War provision 
had been made to rioulde that allotment and to siip]>ly adequate 
eijuipment for field and hospital service. Instead of contract service 
the corps was placed upon a commissioned basis with pay and al¬ 
lowances ideniual with those of the Meilical Corps and rank within 
the corf>s through all grades up to and inclusive of colonel. After 
Iyi8 full provision ^ vas made by the U.S. Government for 
the dental rare of its enlisted men and of those demobilized 
front service suffering from denial defects or disabilities since de¬ 
mobilization. This latter activity is assigned to tlie dental division 
of the public health service. Accurate statistics as to the develop¬ 
ment of amiy and nn\^’ dental service in forces of other nations 
arc not yet available, but the proportion of dental surgeons to army 
personnel in 1917, as given by officials of the British Dental AmsqcIs^ 
tion (see “ Man Power and tlie Army Dental Service,” 

Denial Journal, Feb. 15 1918), for some forces was: - Canaoiaii 
Expeditionary I'orce. one per i,(x>o men; New Zealand Expe¬ 
ditionary I'orcc, one per 2,500 men; Australian Expeditionai’y 
Force, one |>er 2,600 men. Satisfactorj^ figuix^s for the German army 
dental fier\’i<’P arc not obtainable, but according to Dr. Ernst 
Jcsscn, head of the dental work in Strassburg, quoted in the German 
Dental there were Hio dental surgeons active in the field in 

1915. Frame, during the World War, had at least 1,500 army den¬ 
tists working in various parrs of the lines as fixed units, in »acldition 
to the dental ambulances. The French army dental service furnished 
a .striking example of the practical importance of army denial serv¬ 
ice ill that during the latter part of the war, when the man power 
of France was seriously depleted, over 250,fxg) effectives were 
mustered into the French service as the result of efforts inslituied 
by Dr. C»eorges Villain, ol Paris, by which that number of men who 
had been previousl\- rejected because of loss of teeth, but were other¬ 
wise physically .sound, were subsequently fitted with artificial den¬ 
tures and sent to the fighting line. 

The Britisii dental service in the World War was inadequate, 
owing to the limited number of qualified dental surgeons available 
and the unfortunate fact that of the 1,050 to i,ioo serving in the 
army and navy in various rapacities about 300 w'erc enlisted as 
combatants, and of those latter 50 were killed. {See Report of Par- 
Inimentary Committee on the Relation of Military Servite to Man 
I'ower. D. F. Pennefather, Chairman.) Great liritain created by 
Royal Warrant, issued Jan. 4 I921, military dental service, 
the Army Dental Corps, which is administered by the Direc¬ 
tor General, Army Medical .Service. The Army Dental C'orps is 
a joint service for the army and R.A.F., and is on a commi.s.siefi 
basis with rank through the grades inclusive of lieutenant and 
licutcnant-colqncl. Exi>erience during the war clearly demonslraftio 
to all the belligerent nations the importance of dental service as a 
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mcanH of mouth sanitation and the practical utility of the latter in 
maintaining the physical efTicicncy of the fighting personnel, with 
the result that definite and active work has lieen undertaken to 
extend these health l)encftt8 to civilian populations. 

Undoubtedly the most notable example of comprehensive planning 
for the national extension of dentistry and oral hygiene as a factor 
of the public health service is that proposed in tne Interim Report 
on the Future Provision of Medical and Allied Services, made to the 
British Mini'^try of Health by the Consultative Council on Medical 
and Allied Services, May 1920. This rci>ort recognises oral hygiene 
and dental service as factors of public health and as proper subjects 
for control and development by the State. Oral hygiene compre¬ 
hends much more than the correction of dental defw'ts and oral 
infection due to neglect of the tooth brush; its aim is prophylactic 
as well as corrective. Corrective procedures such as the filmiK of 
cavities of decay* treatment of diseased roots, extraction of useless 
teeth, correction of irregularilies in their position and prosthetic 
restoration of lost teeth or parts of teeth, merely arrest the progress 
of disease and mechanically restore damage already done. The 
entire energies and skill of the whole dental profession are totally 
inadequate to cope with more than a small fraction of the corrective 
work needed. 'I'o establish the habit of personal care of the month 
in school children is «'i field of activity that has developed the special¬ 
ly trained denial nurse or hygienist as an adjuvant to dental serv¬ 
ice, whose calling is now legalized in the jirincipal states of the 
United States. 'I he work of the dental nurse is limited to the .surface 
treatment of teeth, in the removal of deposits and accretions thereon, 
the training of school children in the systematic use of the tooth 
brush ami their education in the importance of mouth cleanliness. 
In addition to the physical benefus resulting from oral hygiene 
among hchool children there is also a manifest improvement in 
moral. A chihl who has learned to use the tooth brush exhibits 
increased self-respect, greater attention to bodily and menial 
cleanliness, closer romT)Iiance with schoiil regulations and an awak¬ 
ened interest in attendance and studies. 'Ehe ^lo^e connexion be¬ 
tween oral hygiene, and better cit izenahip is no longer debatable, and 
the present trend is toward making dental and oral hygiene service 
in all civilized countries a public health measure. 

The many head, face anti jaw wounds during the World War cre¬ 
ated a new field fur oral surgery and surgical prosthesis. I'or the suc¬ 
cessful treatmeiil of these cases it became evident that surgical 
measures alone were insutTicient, as the loss of tissue from gunshot 
wounds of the head and face, as well as the unsightly scars resulting 
from extensive lesions when surgh ally treated, left the paiicul in 
many instances with repulsive deformities. The resources of sui^cry 
and dentistry were called into couoeration. IMastic surgery, in¬ 
volving the transplantation of the solt tissues and of bone to supply 
missing jiarts, was developed to a degree previously unknown. 
The rehnilrling of the face, including reconstruction of the nose, 
lips, cheeks, the orbicttlar region, etc,, was accomplished with a 
I'Kirfection in many cases almoal miraculous. In this work the aitl of 
dental prosthetic tpchnupie was often necessary. The large and in¬ 
creasing number of casuaUies of the head, face and jaws resulting 
from trench warfare quickly developed the need for hospitals and 
specialized equipment devoted entirely to the treatment of this class 
of wounds. Of these centres of specialized surgical activity the fore¬ 
most in importance and extent was Queen’s hospital. Sidrup, Kent, 
England, a unit under British administration with sections for 
British, Canadian, New Zealand and Au.stralian forre.s manned 
by personnel from the respective forces. C'o(»[)eralion between 
the medical and dental staffs of the sections was organized with 
most satisfactory results. The American Ambulance hospital 
of Pari.s at Ncunfy-sur-Seinc, subsequently taken over as American 
Red Cross hospital No. 1 ., was an analogous centre of specialized 
head, face and jaw surgery in which similar cooper.aiion was again 
.successful. These experiences funii'.hed convincing evidence of the 
need l»y each profesMon of a more intimate acquaintance with the 
work of the otnec. 'I'his need is recognizeil in the practice of adding 
a profc.ssional dental service to hospital .staffs. 

A general quickening of scientific research has followed. Bac¬ 
teriological and histological investigation of dental and oral pathol- 
ogy by numerous investigators has not only added greatly to 
knowledge in this field, but brought about great improvement in 
<iental and oral surgical tcchnitpie. Notable progress ha.s Ik^cii made 
in the study of dental and oral infections and of physical irritations 
of nerve terminals in and about the teeth, in tlicir relation to mental 
disorders and reflex neuroses, that cause disturbances of the special 
sense organs as well as spastic disorders of a local or general char¬ 
acter. Attention h.as i>een directed to the endocrine R'lationships 
of the teeth and oral tissues, esfjccially as to the probable connexion 
between the activities of the ductless gland sy.stem and the reactions 
of the salivary secretion, as well us to variation.s in the calcified 
structures of the teeth and their susceptibility or immunity To caries. 
Corresponding changes in the objectives as well as in the character, 
the content and extent of dental education have taken place in 
harmony with these developments. Practical Teaching has tended 
toward a closer approximation to the fundamental ideals and meth¬ 
ods of general medicine in so far as they represent the principles 
common to the whole science and art of healing. While the most 
conspicuous progress in dentistry during the decade 1910-ao has 


been in the direction of its vital and hygienic relations, its technical 
and engineering features have shown a similar development. Until 
this period the construction of artificial dentures for the prosthetic 
restoration of lost teeth was almost wholly an empirical procedure 
depending on the judgment, manual skill and good taste of the opera¬ 
tor. Scientific studies of the engineering principles underlying the 
mwrhanism of the human mastiratory function, initiated about 1890 
by W. G. A. Honwill. of Philadelphia, and since proseruted by his 
numerous followers, have brought the knowledge of ma.sticatory 
movements and of the relations of the teeth and their morsal surfaces 
thereto to a state of conijileteness that enables the prosthetist by 
the aid of mechanical articulating deviec.s to reproduce in the 
artificial denture a mechanism with possibilities approximating, both 
functionally and artistically, those of natural dentures. 

The work of Alfred Gysi, of Zurich, constitutes the most advanced 
achievement in this field. In close relation to the projjress Is the 
coordinate jirogress made in the artistic reproduction in porcelain 
of nature's torms and colouring, brought about mainly by the studies 
of T. L. Williams, of New York, ami N. S. Esrig, of Philadelphia. 

fn 1913 Charles H. Mayo, the distinguished surgeon of Koche.ster, 
Minn., exprcssetl the opinion that the next great step in medical 
progress in the line of preventive medicine .should come from the 
dental profession. A review of the progress since made would seem 
to indicate a reasonable prospect of the fulfilment of that prophecy. 

(E. C. K.) 

DEPEW, CHAUNCEY MITCHELL (1834- ), American 

lawyer and politician (see 8.56), failed of reeleclion as U.S. 
senator on the expiration of his term in iqii. In 1014 he favoured 
the repeal of the Panama Canal Toils bill. He as.sailcd pacifism 
and after the sinking of the “ Lusitania ” (1Q15) urged a strong 
stand against Germany. In lOtB he presented to Pcekskill, N.Y., 
a bronze statue of himself, which was erected in Depew Park, 
a plot of land purchased from the Indians in the 17th cen¬ 
tury by an ancestor, Frangois du Puy, In iqiq he added much 
adjoining land to this park. 

He is the author of Some Vims on the I'hreshold of Fourscore 
(1014). iiicUuling speeches delivered 1912-14, and Speeches and 
Literary Contributions at Fourscore and Four (1918, articles and 
speeches comjiosed 1916-18). 

DERBY, EDWARD GEORGE VILLIERS STANLEY, 17TH 
Earl of (1865- ), English statesman (^cc 8.69), was in 

Jan. IQ15 created a Knight of the Garter. In Oct. 1Q15 he be¬ 
came director of recruiting for the army, and as such was re- 
siionsiblc for a new scheme for a final effort on behalf of voluntary 
service. A large number of recruits were obtained by Lord Derby’s 
scheme, but as llic numbers did not equal expectations the 
Military Service bill was introtlured and carried in Jan. igi6. 
In Feb. iqi6 Lord Derby became chairman of the naval and 
military air service joint commiliee, but resigned in April, 
becoming Under-Sccrctary of War in July. On the formation of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in Dec. igi6, he became Secre¬ 
tary of War, and in April igi8 was apixiinled British ambassador 
to France. He retired from the latter ofiice in Nov. 1920. 

DEROULEDE, PAUL (1S46-1Q14), French author and i>oli- 
tician {sec 8.74), died at Mont-Boron, near Nice, Jan. 30 IQ14. 
In igio he had published a coIlccUon of ins patriotic speeches, 
and a volume La Ligne des Patriotes containing further extracts 
from them aiipeared two rears after his death. 

DESCHANEL, PAUL EUGENE LOUIS (1856- ), French 

statesman (5fc 8.01), During his absence from the presidential 
chair in the Chamber of Deputies after igo2, Deschanel carved 
out for himself a po.sition of some political importance on the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. He was president of this imjxir- 
tant committee when the Franco-German treaty of igii, con¬ 
firming the settlement of the Agadir incident, came before 
Parliament. He was reflected deputy in igio, and on May 23 
1012 he was chosen to succeed M. Brisson in the presidency 
of the Chamber of Deputies. He was maintained in this office 
by subsequent ballots in igi3 and 1014. His presidency of the 
Chamber was marked by much oratory of a literary nature, and 
by considerable dexterity in the treatment of the rowdy elements 
of the extreme Right and the extreme l.,cft. He aimed at being 
the impartial Liberal Republican. During the World War he 
played a great part as the national orator. There were, indeed, 
few occasions of sorrow or of thanksgiving which bis eloquence 
did not either lighten or intensify. He delivered orations more 
frequently than he made speeches. Whether it was to hold Ger- 
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man infamy up to universal execration, to sing the splendours of 
the dead of France, to pay a glowing tribute to an ally’s achieve¬ 
ments, or to console the widow and the orphan and spur on the 
living fighter, he always had at his command the delicate, if 
somewhat artificial, style of speech of the great Latins, which 
combined botli the structure of the artist and the feeling of a man. 
.Si)eeih did not give to him a sufficient outlet for his literary gifts. 
He was prolific as a Y'riler in reviews such as the Knuf. dc Paris, 
the Rnnic Bkuc, Knnu Hchdomadain- and the Nomclle Revm. 
Ifi.s books number Pigtires de Femmrs, Figures litleraircs (both 
i,SSo), and a tribute to his political godfather Gambetta. His 
talents as a littirateur were recognized by his election to the 
French Academy on May iS iKog. He married on Feb. 13 1901 
Mdlle. Germaine lirice, and had three children. 

It was a secret to none th.at M. Deschanel, throughout his long 
poh'tical life, nurture<l one great ambition—he <lesired to become 
President of the rc]mblic. When in Jan. 1020 M. Poimare’s 
term of office came to an end, it was with some genuine reluctance 
that Clemcnceau allowisl himself to be put forwanl as a candi¬ 
date in opposition to IJcsclianel. That reluctance was ju.stified 
by results. In the preliminary jiarty ballot C'lemenceau was 
beaten, .and withdrew his cajulidature. Deschanel was elected 
President of the republic by the National Assembly on Jan. 17 
1020 by an overwhelming majority. His term of office opened 
brilliantly, but his health was unable to stand the strain of office. 
In May 1020, while on an officud journey to Montargis, he fell 
unobserved from the presiilentiid tr.iin, and though he found his 
way to a signalmtin's box, and sutfered no worse consequences 
than a nervous breakdown, he was temporarily incainicitated. 
His condilion subsequently hectmie such that on Sept. 20 t020 
he was obliged to re.sign his oflice, an<l to leave Kambouillct, 
where he had .sought the quiet necessary for the restoration of 
his he.alth. He then went into a private nursing home at Rueil 
where he sufficiently recovered to be able to stand .successfully 
for the Sen.atc in the elections at the beginning of 1021, though 
he no longer took an active jaart in public afftdrs. (G. A.) 

D'ESPfiREY. LOUIS FRANCH ET (18 56- ), French manshal, 

was born at Most.aganem, in Algeria, on May 25 1856, and was 
commissioned from St. Cyr to the infantry in 1876. As a junior 
officer he saw much service in N. Africa and Totigking. For a time 
he was aide-de-camp to Freycinet, then Minister of War and 
premier. He served also in the c.xpodition to ISI. China in 1900, 
after which be commanded an infantry regiment at home. He 
became general of brigade in looS and general of division in 
1912. For a time he commanded the troops in Morocco, hut in 
IQ13 he was ai)l>ointcd to the I. Cori)s at Lille. He commanded 
this corps in the V. Army during the battle of the Frontiers, and 
at Chiirlcroi had the ungrateful task of protecting the right of 
Lanrezac's army during its deployment on the .Sambre; brought 
up at last on to the battlefield to deliver a decisive counter-stroke, 
he was at the moment of attack withdrawn again to protect the 
right rear of the army, the force which had released him having 
failed to keeii the line of the Meuse. In the difficulties of the re¬ 
treat which followed if w.as the I. Corps and its commander which 
formed, according to Lanrezac’s own testimony, the soundest 
clement of the V. Army, and when that general was relieved of 
his command on the eve of the battle of the Marne, Franehet 
d’Espcrcy was his obvious successor. 

Gen. Franehet d’Esjterey commanded the V. Army during 
the battle of the Marne and the advance to the Aisne, and 
continued in command till the end of Marc h icjifi, when he w.as 
appointed to the eastern grou)) of armies, in succession to Gen. 
Dubail. After holding this office for some eight months, he 
passed to the more active command of the northern group of 
armies, of which he was in charge throughout the campaign of 
1917. In May iqi8 he went to Salonika as commander-in-chief 
of the Allied armies in that theatre. His predecessor, Gen. 
Guillaumat, h.ad worked out the main features of a general 
offensive on the Salonika front, and continued, in close coSpera- 
tion with him, to support the claims and needs of such an 
offensive in the councils of the Allied High Command at Paris. 
Men and material \eere sent out in adequate numbers, and 
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though Franehet d’Espdrey, even with Guillaumat’s assistance, 
was only able to oblain the decisive autJiorization to attack a few 
days before the scheduled date, his energy was equal to the task 
of hastening on the last stages of preparation and on Sept. 15 
an offensive was launched that carried all before it. Bulgaria 
surrendered, and the pursuit was pushed with hardly a check 
into and through Old Serbia. After the final victory he remained 
in charge of the AUied forces in European Turkey and Balkan 
occupied territory, with headquarters in Constantinople. He 
Was created a marshal of France early in 1021. 

dETAILLE, jean BAPTISTE EDOUARD (1848-1912), French 
painter {see 8.110), died in Paris Dec. 24 1912. 

DETROIT {sec 8.113).— Commencing with the recovery 
from the industrial depression of 1907-8, the city of Detroit 
entered upon a period of growth almost without precedent among 
large cities. The area of the city in 1907 was 35-05 sq.m.,but 
by the cml of 1918 had increased to 83-58 sq.m. With reference 
to a portion of this area a peculiar condition e.xiste.J. The villages 
of Flamtramck ami Highland Park were originally outside 
territory into which the poimlation and business of Detroit over¬ 
flowed. By annexations in 1016 and 1017 their outer boundaries 
were brought two miles within the city limits, but they still 
retained their seiiarate municipal administrations. Together 
they covered 4-83 square miles. The pop. of the city as estimated 
from the Water Boartl enumeration of families was in 1007 about 
390,000. In 1910 the U.S. census reiord w-as 465,76(1. The 
census of 1920 gave a total of 1,088.853 within the city limits, 
distributed as follows: under Detroit niuniciiial administration 
903,739; village of H.amtramck 48,615; City of Highland Park 
46,499. A canvass made late in 1020 by the various city agencies 
for Americanization indicated that about 70% of the population 
was either of foreign birth or foreign ]>areniagc. Polanders, 
Germans and Russians represented the largest numbers, thougl! 
there were large accessions from south-eastern Europe. In a 
single automobile plant there were 34 nationalities represented. 
A canvass of the public schools taken in Det. t()2o showed 55% 
of the pupils of American-born parentage, 50-3"',', being white 
and 4-5% (oloured. In 45",’, of children of foreign-born parents 
Polish ranked first and Russian next. In the three years ending 
with 1020 a large amount of work was done by the Board of 
Commerce, the Board of Education, and leading manufacturers 
in teaching the English language tind the elements of citizenship 
through pubbe night schools and fat-tory schools. 

Manufarturing .—The extraordinary growth of the city w^aj 
mainly a eon-equenee of the expansion of il.s mamifac.tiiring in¬ 
dustries. In 1904 the city was 12th in rank anumg the industrial 
centres of ihe <unntry, with $91,038,000 in nianufueluring capital, 
60,150 industrial employees, ami a product valued at $128,247,000. 
Five years later it was bill in plaee, with a etipilal of $2iq,CK)0,oo[>, 
103,287 employees and product of $252,992,0(a). In 1914 it was 4lh, 
being surpassed only by New York, Ciiieago and Philadelphia, w-ith 
a capital of $405,0 (xj,0(h), 141,188 employees and product v-alued at 
$5(*),ooo,0(X). in 1919 the number of employees had increased to 
3lo,wx) and the value of the product was estimated .at $1.^50,000,. 
tKM). fit the first half of 1920 industrial activity w.as at its height, and 
although there was a decline in the latter part of the year, the 
total value was e.sliniaLed at a slight increase over the iirevious 
year. By far the nio.st iinrxtrtant of the inanufacuiring industric.s 
was the making of automobile part.s and ac-ce-ssuries and assembling 
of motor ears. The husiness began in Detroit in 1899, but was not 
classed Ijy the Census Bureau as a separate industry till 1904, when 
it had $3,447,cxx) capital, employed 2,ti)i workers and had a product 
valued at $6,240,000. In 1909 the capital employed iti the inditsl^ 
h.ad increased to $28,928,000, the itutnbcr 0/ persons employed in 
office and factory 17,437, the ntimher of cars produced 45,560 and 
the value of the product $,59,536 ,(kk). The next year there was a 
great expansion of the industry, both through the organization of 
new companies and additions to old plants. With the exception of a 
slight set-back in 1914, the growth was cotuituious till the latter 
part of 1920. At its peak of production in that year there were 
25 companies assembling motor cars and 140 whose sole or principal 
business was the making of automobile parts and accessories. 
Together they cmployetl about 155,000 persons and put out J ,250,000 
cars valued at over $!,cxx),ooo,ooo. The Ford Motor Co. alone had 
a maximum of 53,000 men on its pay rolls. Dodge Bros. 23,000; 
and the Packard Co. 17,000. The distribution of these produpU 
was world-wide, the portion set apart for export in 1920 amounting 
to $152,000,000. During the decade ending in 1920 there were numer- 
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ous other chanf^es in Delroil’s manufanturinjf industries. J^Veiuht- 
car building, which was the largest of all up to 1008, has beun ahiiusl 
entirely discontinued. The carriage an<l furniture factories were 
for the most part changed to the making of automobile arressories, 
and clothing manufacture diminished. Meantime some of the 
metal industries increased enorinously. I'he. city in 1920 was eillicr 
first or near the front in the following lines: aluminium castings, brass 
products, computing machines, druggists’ iirejiarations, sotla ash 
and kindred alkalis, stoves and varnishes. 

Transportation. —I'or the accominodaLion of the increasing traf¬ 
fic caused by this industrial expansion there were great enlarge¬ 
ments hy the transjioriation lines, ’('he Micliigan feiitral tun¬ 
nelled I )efroil river ami l)uik an immense new passenger station and 
oflice building. That road and the Grand Trunk and the Tere 
Marquette made great additions to their freight yards, stajlons and 
sidings, and the outer belt line was exKmied. 'I’he Tennsylvaiiia 
lines were extended from d'ole.do to l)etroil, with a belt line of their 
owm round a jiortion of the city, and amjde freight and passenger 
facilities, 'fhe Detroit, Toledo and Ironton, which was siilTering 
for lack of funds and equipment, w'as purchased by the Henry h'ord 
interests, with great improvement in its facilities for service as 
a coal road. In lake freight transportation iqio was the maximum 
year. 'Phe number of passages l)y vessels through the Detroit river 
that year w'as 37,852, net registerrMl tonnage 7^,077,264, actual 
freight tonnage !<>«>,907,270, estimated value ol fri'ight ,(»6‘j.6i7.- 
157. There was also in lytq and 1920 an astonishing development 
in motor-truck service. There were in 1920 about 20 csialdished 
lines reaching out from the city in all directions, and covering dis¬ 
tances as great as 50 ni. or more. At tlie April election in 1920 bv a 
vote of 89,285 to 51 ,(K)3 the people approvetl of a plan for miinieip.il 
construction and operation of street railway lines. It was iiilciulecl 
for the present to supiflement, but ultiniateiv toabsorb, the privately 
owned system. A short section wms oiicneJ Feb. i 1921. 

Miscellaneous!. —'I'he manufacturing and poptilation growth was 
accompanied Ijv similar expansion in other lines. I'or example: 
assessed valuation, 1910. ^377»33.*i.98o: 1920, ,ts>9,149,580; city 

tax levy, 1910, $6,837,086; 1920. $35,086,359; liank capital ami 
surplus, 1910, $r9,i3o,<x)(); 1920, $5H,3.j3,5(x): Ixink de|K»sits, 1910, 
$140,183,995; 1920, $503,944,735; ijank clearinirs, 1970, $910,835- 
005; I920, $6 ,io<),3I3,8o 3: l>uil(iing permit.s, 1910, 5,498, to cost 
$17,225,945; 19.26, 19,412, to cost $77,737,365; [Mist-olbee receipts, 
1910, $2,133,647; 1020, $6,031,442; internal revenue receipts, 
1910. $6,725,941; 1926, $304.1 m.}. 3<)2; imports, 1910, fiscal year, 
$13,763,200; 1920. $<)i,160,552: esi)<»r(s, 1910, $82,143,633; 1920, 
$.339.^44.496, Detroit's allotment of the four Liberty loans ami 
the Vicloiy loan >vas $233,977,172. 'I'he .suhscTiptiuns actually 
made amoimietl to $299,794,156, from 785,176 sub-,cribers. During 
T917 and 191H cnntr.uMs for tminiiions and army Mipiilies to the 
amount of about $(><k>.<x>o, 0 (X') were taken in Detroit. Of these 
nearly $3(x),otx).ocx) worth were cancelled after the Armistice. 

Admmistraiion. —lindcr a charter adopted by iKipular vole 
June 25 191H, the methods of municipal government were 
matoriallv changed. In place of a Hoard of Kducation of one 
member from each w^ard, there was a Hoard of seven members, 
elected two or lliree at a time on a general ticket and holding otlicc 
for .six years. 'Phe old Hoard of Lsliinafes, consisting o! two mem¬ 
bers from each ward ainl five at large, ivas aholUhed. leaving ap- 
propriiilions and bond issues to lie determined by the mayor and 
common council. TIte mayor’s final jmlgment was conclusive upon 
all appropriation items, unless reversed by a vote of seven out of the 
nine aUiennen. Phe old common council of two aldenmm from each 
ward was disjdaced by a council of nine members all elcclcd at one 
time on a genenil ticket. 'Phe mayor, city clerk and city treasurer 
were elected, but all other administrative oflirers and commissions 
were appointed by the mavor, without reference to the council, and 
were sul)]ect to dismissal by him without trial. Nominations, two 
for each ofiV’c to be filled, were made at non-partisan primaries. 
Blanks for voting were also noii-p.irtisan, and the time of election 
was separated from that of the state and national contests. By 
apecial legi.slalivc enactment the police and recorrlers’ courts w'crc 
comhine<l in one with seven judges, holding office for four years and 
having jurisdictioa of all criminal and onlinanre cases. The judges 
were all cho.sen at one lime on a non-parti.san ticket. (W. St.) 

DE VALERA, EDWARD [Eamonn] (1882- ), Irish re¬ 

publican leader, was horn Oct. 14 1SS2, near Charleville, Co. 
Cork. His father, Vivian de Valera, was a Spaniard; his mother, 
whose maiden name was Kate Coll, came from ncarBrurec. Co. 
Limerick. He spent his childliood and lioyliood among his 
mother’s people, and was educated first at the national school 
and later at the Christian Brothers' school, Charleville. He then 
went to Blackrock College, Co. Dublin, where he gained a reputa¬ 
tion both as a student and an athlete. Here he worked at Latin, 
Greek, French and English literature, and at his favourite 
subject, mathematics. He won a middle grade exhibition in 1800, 
and in iqoo one in the senior grade. Entering the Royal Univer¬ 
sity in 1901, he won the next year a second class mathematical 
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scholarship. He went as teacher to Rockwell College, and while 
there graduated with a jiass B.A. degree in mathematical science 
in 1Q04, and proceeded to the B.Sc. degree in 1014. In lyio he 
passed the examination for the diploma in etlucalion (teaching). 
For a time he worked at a thesis on (|uaternionB for his M..\. 
degree, but he never presenteil it. He also attendetl lectures in 
mathematics at Trinity College, Dublin, wliere he unsucce.ssfully 
comi)Otcd for a scholarship. Returning to Duljlin, he tauglit 
mallicmalics, Latin, and Freni h in tlie principal Roman 
Catholic colleges, including the old Ibiivcr.sity College, St. 
Stephen’s Green; Belvedere; Clonliffe; Dominiian College, 
El l ies Street; Loreto College, St. Stephen's Ctrecn; and Carysfort 
Training College for teaihers. He e.\amineil in mathematics for 
the Irish Intermediate Board of Education in iqi 2 and following 
years. He unsuccessfully attempted to become an inspector of 
national schools. He was very popular with his pupils. He alsr> 
rapidly acquired a knowledge of Irish (Gaelic), and in 1014 he 
wa.s able to read iliflii ult bardic Irish poetry. He took charge of 
the Irish Summer College at Tawin founded by Casement. 

On the foundation of the Irish Volunteers in 1013, he threw 
himself heart and .soul into the new organiz.ation. Sinn Fein had 
turned to the use of violeme in moo, anil to this organization 
De Valera belonged, though he assumed no leading .share in it till 
the Easter rebellion of 1016. When Casement was captured he 
countersigned the order of Thomas MacDonagh on April 23, 
rancelling the inspection and manoeuvres ordered for that day. 
When, nevertheless, the rebellion broke out Do Valera was in the 
outer circle of Dublin held by the rebels, which ranged from 
Ringserul to Ballsbridge. He (ommanded the insurgents holding 
Boland’s bakery, which wa.s valuable in two ways: it assured the 
rebel-s of a supply of foodstuffs, and it offered a commanding 
position for rifle fire. Though there was heavy firing day and 
night in this district, there were not many casualties, as there was 
much lovcr for both .sides. 'I'he real leaders of the rebellion were 
1 ’. H. Fearse an.i J. t.’onnolly. When an order from the former 
reached De Valera commanding him to surrender, he at first 
refused to believe that it was genuine. When he satisfied himself, 
on Sunday, April 30, he submilted and surrendered with the 
hundred men of his garrison. He was sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to iienal servitude for life, and he was 
committed to Lewes pri.son, but was released in the general 
amnesly of June 13 1017. No ronditions had been attached to 
the release of the prisoners, ami De \’alera himself openly 
ascribed this action of the Government not to generosity, but to 
fear. As the only surviving leader of the rebellion, he found at 
onee that he had achieved importani c in the eyes of the m.ajorily 
of the Roman Catholic Iri.sh, who had meanwhile swung round 
violently in the dircetion of Sinn Fein. When the cx-prisoners 
left the boat at Kingstown De Valera marched at their head, 
and his entry into Dublin was a triumphal progress. His triumph 
was increased in the same month by his eleetion for East Clare 
by a large majority, his opi'ioncnt being F. Lynch, who had been 
the crown prosecutor and now stood as a Nationalist. The 
inqiovtanee of this election rivalled that of the famous Clare 
election of 182.S, when O’Connell stood. De Valera’s sweeping 
victory gave an immense impetus to the Sinn Fein cause. 

From this time until his re-arrest in the spring of the following 
year De Valera was the heart and soul of the Sinn Fein move¬ 
ment. A fai lie writer and .speaker, both in Engli.sh and Gaelic, 
he was a miistcr of the type of unmeasured eloquence that 
appeals to the Irish temper, which is impatient of compromise. 
In Dublin, on the day after his election for Clare, while in the hall 
of the eonvention the representatives of the N. and S. were 
engaged in seeking a formula of union, in the street outside De 
Valera was telling a cheering crowd that “ if Ulster barred the 
way, Ulster must he coerced.” A similar violence characterized 
all his spceehes. The Sinn Fein convention of Oct. 26-27 tpt? 
elected him “ President of the Irish Republic.” 

In the agitation, in the early part of iqi8, against “ con¬ 
scription ” De Valera took a leading part. But in May the dis¬ 
covery by the Government of another plot for a rising, to be 
combined with a German invasion, led to his re-arrest together 
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with some 150 other prominen I Sinn Feiners. He was imprisoned 
at Lincoln, in England, hut on Feb. 3 lyiy he, with two other 
Irish prisoners, escaped and, ultimately, made his way to 
the United States. Here, working with the same restless 
energy as in Ireland, he was successlul for a time in enlisting a 
large amount of public sympathy for the Sinn Fein cause, 
especially in Irish iind tierman-Anierican circles. He was 
received as “ President ” by the civic authorities of New York 
(under Mayor Hylan’s Tammany administration) and in other 
cities where the Irish vote predominated, presented with their 
“ freedom,” and otherwise honoured. His attempt, however, to 
persuade the party conventions, assenible<l to nominate candi¬ 
dates for the presidency, into making the independence of Ireland 
a plank in their programmes, completely failed, and the Irish 
question was not mentioned in the programme of either party. 
With the election of Mr. Harding to the presidency, it became 
clear that De Valera's efforts to involve tlie United States in a 
quarrel with Great Britain about Ireland had broken down, and 
in the spring of iq2i he returned to Ireland, wherein June and 
July negotiations were oiiened with him by the Government with 
a view to an Irisli .settlement (sec Irklanu; History). 

In ig 10 He Valera was married to Miss Sinead Ni Fhlannagain, 
one of the most popular teachers and earnest workers of the Ard 
Craobh and Colirncille branches and of the Leinster Gollege. 

DEVENTER. SIR JACOB LOUIS VAN (1S74- ), S. African 

general, was born in the Orange Free .State in 1874. A colonel 
on the permanent staff of the S. African Defence Force, Van 
Deventer served in the German S.-W. Africa campaign, 1014-5, 
where he had a distinguished record in active service. His real 
gifts as a general, however, were not fully appreciated till he 
went to German E. Africa, to fight in Gen. Smuts’s campiaign 
against the Germans there. So well did he acquit himself in that 
field that when Gen. lloskin.s, who had succeeded Gen. Smuts in 
the chief command, ceased to hold that post in 1017, Van Deven¬ 
ter was appointed commander-in-chief of the Empire Military 
Forces in E. Africa. He was then a major-general, and was given 
the temporary rank of lieutenant-general on becoming command- 
er-in-chief. Shortly afterwards he was created K.C.IL, in rec¬ 
ognition of distinguished services in the lield. As commander- 
in-chief he showed the same qualities which had secured for 
him this high promotion and it was under his auspices that the 
campaign was brought to a successful end. Van Deventer left 
E. Africa at the end of itjiS, sending a message of thanks to 
the administrator of Southern Rhodesia, in which he expressed 
his sincere thanks for the “ unfailing cooperation of the Rho¬ 
desian troop.s, British and African, in the campaign.” 

DE VILLIERS. JOHN HENRY DE VILLIERS, Baron (1842- 
igi4), first Chief Justice of the Union of South Africa, was born 
at I’aarl, Caite Colony, in June 1842. Descended from the 
Huguenots who settled in that part of the Cape, he was educated 
at the South African College, Cape 'I'own, and went to Utrecht 
and Berlin universities. In 1865 he was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple, and in the same year returned to South Africa and 
began practice as an advocate of the .Supreme Court of Cape 
Colony, llis success was immediate. Entering Cape politics Jn 
18O6, he was elected a member of the House of As.sembly. became 
attorney-general of the Colony in 1872, and two years later was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Cape. In that high office he 
speedily confounded critics of his appointment. The Roman- 
Dutch law of the Colony, admirable in its logic and symmetry, 
was ill-fitted to the complications of modern conditions, and it 
was the life-work of de Villiers to adapt it to these needs. This 
he dit^tfijth a conspicuous success which has secured for his 
naini^j^ce high on the roll of tho.se great judges who have done 
theiDpjjkrfif British civilization in many parts of the world. De 
knighted in 1880, was created a K.C.M.G. a year 
lateiiiemd in 1910 was raised to the peerage on his assumption of 
the TSlost of Chief Justice of the newly formed Union of South 
Afrida. >He died Sept. 2 19J4. 

In the work of moulding the instrument of union he had borne 
a great if not a decisive part. Throughout his career he had 
taken a constant interest in the politics of Cape Colony and of 


South Africa—an interest which had never degenerated into 
partisanship, which had throughout been inspired by a true and 
enlightened patriotism, which had never lacked the touch of 
courageous plain speech at the many moments of crisis through 
which his country had passed. Universal recognition of these 
outstanding qualities made the appointment of de Villiers as 
president of the National Convention inevitable, though it must 
be said that, as the work of the Convention drew towards com¬ 
pletion, there were murmurs—and not without justification— 
that long years on the bench had done something to affect his 
natural aptitude for presiding over the deliberations of such a 
b(Kiy. These criticisms, howewer well justifical, .should not de¬ 
tract from the greatness of his achievement, both as a judge and 
as a figure in the tortured public life of South Africa during the 
htizardous years of his career. As a jutige he touched genius. 
Acute, unbia.sed, learned in the crabbed texts of Roman-Dutch 
law, he added to these gifts the art of keeping steadily in mind 
the practical needs of the life of his country as affected by his 
judgments. Equity rather than precedent was his mentor. 
With the bar his relations were those of a wise and revered 
adviser. During repeated visits to Great Britain he shared with 
known distinction in the work of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the value of his assistance to that body was 
recognized more than once in public by his colleagues. 

DEVONPORT, HUDSON EWBANKE KEARLEY, ist Visct. 
(1856- ), English politician and man of business, was born 

at Uxbridge Sept, i 1856, and educated at Cranleigh school. 
He entered the firm of Kearley & Tonge, tea merchants and 
shippers, of London and Calcutta, sub.sequcntly becoming senior 
partner. In 1892 he entered Parliament as Liberal member for 
Devonport, and from 1905 to tgog was parliamentary secretary 
to the Board of Trade. In igoS he was created a baronet, and in 
igog was electetl chairman of the Port of London Authority, 
being prominent in this c.ap.acity during the strike of transport 
workers and lightermen at the London docks in igi2. In igio 
he was raised to the peerage. He was ai)pointcd first Food Con¬ 
troller in igifi, and in 1917 became .secretary to the Sugar Com¬ 
mission, but had to retire owing to ill-health. The same year 
he was created a viscount. 

DEWAR, SIR JAMES (1842- ), British chemist and phys¬ 

icist (set 8.137), published (with G. D. Liveing) Collected Papers 
on Spectroscopy (1915). In igi6 he received the Coidey medal 
of the Royal Society, and the Franklin medal of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia in igig. 

DEWEY, GEORGE (1837-1917), American naval officer 
(see 8.139), died in Washington Jan. 16 1917, and three days 
later was buried in the Arlington National Cemetery. By special 
provision Admiral Dewey was never retired but continued in 
active service up to his death, for the last seven years being 
president of the General Board of the navy. To the last he 
continued to urge the building of large battleships, citing their 
superiority in the battle of Jutland in the World War. He 
published his AntohivRraphy in 1913. 

DIAZ, ARMANDO (1861- ), Italian general, was born in 

Naples Dec. 6 1861. He entered the artillery and served in that 
branch and in various staff appointments, until his promotion 
to major, when he transferred to the infantry. He served in the 
Italo-Turkish War in command of a regiment and was wounded 
at Zanzur in Sept. 1912. In 1914 he was promoted to major- 
general, and, after commanding the Sienna Brigade for a short 
time, was transferred to the general staff. On Italy’s entry into 
the World War he was attached to the supreme command as 
chief of the operations department. He held this post till 
June igi6, when he was promoted lieutenant-general and took 
command of the 4yth Division, which in Nov. of that year dis¬ 
tinguished itself by the capture of Volkovnjak, an important 
position on the northern rim of the Carso. He visited the French 
front in Jan. and Feb. 1917, and in June he was given special 
promotion and confirmed in command of the XXIII. Corps, 
which he had held temporarily from its formation two months 
previously. Under his Erection in the following Aug. this corps 
won a considerable success between Korite and Selo, on the Carsa 
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In Nov. 1917, after the Caoretto disaster, Diaz succeeded 
Cadoma as chief of the gencrastaff. He was confronted with a 
very serious situation, but he)rought to bear upon it all the 
needful understanding and resution. Under his direction the 
battle front was succe.ssfully ronstituted, and the work of re¬ 
organizing the Italian army wacarried out. At the instigation, 
and under the close personal sujrvision, of Diaz much was done 
to improve conditions for the sdiers at the front and for their 
famiUcs at home. Under his mmand the double attack of 
Borocvich and Conrad was brolo up at the battle of the Piave 
(June iqi8) and the armies of thOual Monarchy were destroyed 
by the battle of Vittorio Vene (Oct.-Nov. iqi8). For his 
services Diaz received the collarf the Annunziata, the highest 
Italian order. In Nov. ioiq he w nominated army general and 
retired from his position as chiaaf staff, and later, upon the 
reorganization of the army and Mistry of War, he was appointed 
vice-pre.sident of the Army Count Ileal.so became a Senator 
and in itjiy he received the freedn of the City of London. 

As a division and corps comander Diaz displayed high 
military qualities. His po.sition aiiief of the general staff was 
rendered delicate by the fact thatie British and French divi¬ 
sions which were sent to Italy aft Caporetto were not al first 
placed directly under his comman and his personal qualities 
were specially adapted to render iaboration ca.sy. Diaz has 
been criticized for excess of cauliom delaying his final attack 
upon the Austro-Hungarian armies.t is possible, though by no 
means certain, that he might have aickcd with succc.ss sooner. 
But an earlier victory might very have been less complete, 
and anything less than complete vitry would not have served 
the cause of Italy or of the Allies. 

DIAZ, PORFIRIO (18.^0-^1015), Jsident of the republic of 
Mexico (.ICC 8.172), died in Paris Juh 1015. In April 1910 he 
was elected president for the eighthme, but as the result of 
wiilcspread opposition to what wasigarded as a prolonged 
dictalorshiii. a revolution broke out t following Nov., headed 
by Francisco I. Madero. Because of luge the President could 
not head his army personally, and iitay iqii was forced to 
resign. With his family he went to Sn, and thereafter until 
his deal h lived in various European ca^ls. 

DICEY, EDWARD (1852-1911), Eish writer (see 8.178), 
died in London July 7 :yi 1. 

DIERX, LEON (1858-1912), French et (.w 8.210), died in 
Paris Tune 11 1012. His Potsirs Pu.sltu-.s appeared in 1915. 

DIESEL, RUDOLF (1857-191.1). Gein engineer, was the 
inventor of the Diesel oil engine (.«1ntkrnal Combus¬ 
tion F/NOINES), the possibilities of whichowever, had hardly 
been realized till after his untimely de. He fell overboard 
the Aiitwcrp-Harwich mail steamer on u. 50 1913, and was 
drowned. 

DIGGLE, JOHN WILLIAM (i847-i92o)-;nglish divine, wtis 
born at Strawberry Hill, Pendleton, Mh 2 1847. He was 
educated at Maniliester grammar school Merton College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1870, be ordained in 1871. 
After many years of energetic work in vi\is jiarishcs he was 
in i8i) 2 made examining-chaplain to the Bip of Carlisle, Dr. 
Bardslcy. Four years later he became arcjn-on of Westmor¬ 
land an<l canon residentiary of Carlisle. In j. he became rector 
of St. Miirtin’s, Birmingham, in 1003 was,<le archdeacon of 
Birmingham, and in 1905 became Bishoj) Carlisle, where his 
energy and industry brought him a great iitation. He died 
at Rose Castle, Carlisle, March 24 1920. 

DIGGLE, JOSEPH ROBERT (i84<;-iqi7),iglish education¬ 
alist, was born in Lancs. May 12 1840. Ivas educated at 
Manchester grammar school and Wadhar,ollcge, Oxford. 
He took orders, but resolved later to devotSmself to public 
work. In 1879 he was elected for the Marylek division to the 
London school board, on which he remaine^til 1897, being 
chairman from 1885 till 1894. Higgle was apive member of 
many committees for the betterment of thctiditions of the 
working classes, and published Picas for Bet^dministration 
upon the London School Board (i88i and i885Je died at Ox¬ 
ford Jan. 16 1917. 
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DILKE. SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH, 2ND Bart. (1843- 
lOii), English statesman (see 8.271), died in London Jan. 26 
iqii, and was succeeded by his son, Charles Wentworth 
Dii.ke (1874-1018), who dicrl in London Dec. 7 iqi8. The 
baronetcy went to Sir Fisher Wentworth Dilkc (b. 1877), a cousin 
of the 3rd Bart. 

DILLON, JOHN (1851- ), Irish Nationalist politician 

(see 8.273). ^tish members endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
censure the conduct of the Speaker in regard to the suspension 
of Mr. Dillon on March 20 1902. He was prominent that year 
in Parliament in his attacks on the Government for the revival 
of the Crimes Act, and in the following year he helped forward 
Mr. Wymlham's Land Purchase Act. For several subsequent 
years he played a comparatively subordinate part both in Ire¬ 
land and in Parliament; but in lyoy he appeared as a leading 
apologist of cattle-driving, telling the House of Commons that 
the grazing system in Ireland had become an abomination. 
He aided the parliiimentary progress of the 1 lomc Rule bill mainly 
by a judicious silence. In the years before the World War he 
had been very critical both of the increased naval preparations, 
which he said were the result of a bogus naval scare, and of 
Sir Edward Grey's policy in Eg>qit an<l Morocco. But he followed 
his leader, Mr. Redmoml, in urging Ireland to take her share in 
the war agtiinst Germany, and spoke at the meeting in the Dublin 
Mansion House on Sept. 25 1914, when the platform was occupied 
by the Loril Mayor, the Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Asquith (Prime 
Mini.stcr), the Chief Secretary, and Mr. Redmond. In Parlia¬ 
ment, however, he showed himself opposed to compulsory service 
and the setting up of a Munitions deiiartment; and after the 
Dublin rcbelhon he said he was jiroud of the rebels, accused the 
Government of washing out the word Nationalist in a sea of 
blood, and declared that Sir John Maxwell’s system of military 
rule had done more to spread disiiffection in Ireland than all the 
organizers of Sinn Fein. He di<l not show himself very sym¬ 
pathetic or hopeful in regard to the various suggestions of Mr. 
Lloyd George for settling the Irish question. In July 1918, 
as Mr. Redmond's successor in the Ictidership of his party, he 
brought forward a motion that the Iri.sh policy of the Govern¬ 
ment was inconsistent with the principles for which the Allies 
were carrying on the war, advised ctilling in Prestident Wilson to 
settle the question, titul bitterly denounced what he called the 
outnigeous coercive system in force in Ireland. But the violence 
of his language did not save him from the vengeance of Sinn Fein 
who now dominated that country; he, along with almost the 
whole of the Constitutiontd Nationalist party, lost his seat at the 
general election of Dec. 1918. 

DINANT, Belgium (see 8.274).— 1 'hc town wtis almost com¬ 
pletely destroyc<l at the beginning of the World War by German 
forces invading Belgium, who here endetivoured to force the 
passage of the Meuse, the left bank of which was held by the 
French. On Aug. 25 1914, the Germans rushed the town, and, 
on the pretext that the civil population had fired on them, they 
set fire to the town and shot numbers of the inhabitants cn masse. 
In all 665 persons, or about one-tenth of the total pop., were 
massacred, among them being 71 women and 39 infants, many 
of the latter only a few weeks old. Of 1,653 houses only about 
600 remained. A minute inquiry into the charge, held subse¬ 
quently, completely estidilished the innocence of the inhabitants. 
The rebuilding of the town was being actively pursued in 1921. 

DINES, WILLIAM HENRY (1855- ), English meteorolo¬ 

gist, was born in 1855, the son of G. Dines, also a meteorologist. 
He was educated at Woodcote House school, Windlesham, and 
afterwards entered Corpus Christi Cxtllege, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a first-cliiss in the mathematical tripos in 1881. He 
afterwards carried out some investigations for the Royal Mete¬ 
orological Society on the .subject of wind forces, and in connexion 
with this work de.signed the Dines pressure-tube anemometer. 
In 1901 he commenced researches into the problems of the upper 
air, and detsigned or perfected several instruments for use with 
kites, as well as a form of the Hargreaves box-kite, which proved 
of great value. In 1905 he was appointed by the Meteorological 
Office director of experiments in connexion with the investigation 
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of the upper air, and in 1007 designed a meteorograph for use 
with balloons. He also produrcd, in conjunction with I)r. Napier 
Shaw, the microbarograph and a recording mercury barometer, 
as well as various other instruments. From iqoi to iqo2 he was 
president of the Royal Meteorological Society and in 1005 was 
clccled a fellow of the Royal .Society. He was a member of the 
International Commis.sion for Scientific Aeronautics, and be¬ 
came an hon. or corresponding member of various foreign scien¬ 
tific societies. He is the author of many important papers on 
the meteorology of the upper atmosiihere which aj>pearc<l in the 
Tranmetions oj thf. Royal Society, the Geophysical Memoirs of 
the, Metcoroloj^ical Office and elsewhere. 

DIPLOMACY {see. 8.204).— ^ he general effect of the World 
War on the principles and practice of diplomacy, defined jis the 
science and art of conducting negotiations between sovereign 
states, has been very great, for better or for worse; but in general 
it may be said that the war did not give the initial impulse to, but 
merely greatly strengthened, forces which had been long at work 
modifying the traditions of diiilomacy and adapting it to new 
social and political conditions. 

Ijong before the war the gradual development of a sense of the 
community of interests among civilized nations, and of the 
public law which was the outcome of this sense, h.ad raLsed 
diplomacy to a far higher jilane than that which it had occupied 
in the 18th century. lieforc the war, too, the progre.ss of de¬ 
mocracy had produced gre.at ch.anges in diplomatic practice. 
Delicate negotiations were, indei'd, still conducted in secret, as 
they always must be; but publicity had already become a 
recognized diplom<atic weapon to be used on occasion, and 
ambassadors, though still accredited to courts and governments, 
were sometimes—notably in the rase of the United .Stales and 
tireat Hiitain—selected for qualities likely to ap)teal to peoples. 
Alretuly, too, democriitic sentiment was demanding ojien 
diplomacy, with popular control, while a host of publicists had 
long been busy devising schemes for an international order which. 
Were it possible to realize it, would revolutionize diplomacy by 
establishing among the nations—to use President Wilson’s 
language—“ not a balance of power, but a community of power; 
not organized rivalries, but an organized common peace.” 

General Effects of the H'er on Diplomatic Practice. —These 
tendencies recs’ived a fresh impel us from the outbreak of the war. 
This disaster was widely .ascribed to the machinations of diplo¬ 
matists, who were denounced as reirre.scnting not peoples but a 
class, as in league with capitalists and munition manufacturers 
to stir up war, as fraudulent trustees of the nations’ welfare, 
who in their pitiful game of inlernation.al chicanery habitually 
used language " false-friendly, circumlocutory, and non-commit¬ 
tal, full of dui)li< ity and secret re.servcs ” (e.g. J. A. Hobson, 
Towards International Government, pj). 67, 60). The cure for tliis 
was to be to sweej) aw.ay the diplomatic tradition altogether; 
to rejihice the trained dijilomatic service by mi.-n directly rei)re- 
.senting i)oi>ular ojanion; and to .secure effi'ctive “democratic 
control ” by giving tlie deciding voiie in all international ciues- 
tions to legihlativi- l)odies. These remedies for an assumed evil 
had the sujiport of many .sociologists and of many democratic 
pohticians, especially in countries where parliamentary action on 
treaties was already required. Fxtend the system of democratic 
control, they argued, and crown the international eililice with a 
legislative tissembly representing collective humanity, and peace 
will be forever assured, since the “ peoples ” never want war. 
This solution of the international problem, which ignored the 
funihimental difliculties, .seemed to receive supjrort in the 
highest quarters wlien President Wilson put forward his “ pro¬ 
gramme of tile world’s peace.” The very first of the Fourteen 
Points condemned “ secret diplomacy.” In future there were 
to be “ open covenants openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view.” 
A “ general association of the nations ” was to be formed, in 
place of the partial alliances of former times (Point XIV.), and 
peace was tp be made secure “by the organized major force 
of mankind.” . 


The incorporation of the Co^nant of the League of Nations 
in the Peace Treaty was an efifo^ fo realize the President’s ideal. ‘ 
From the point of view of thej.ttesent article its main interest 
lies in the fact that it set ujpermanent machinery for that 
“diplomacy by conference” Sijwhich the work of Settlement 
after the war gave a powerfif development. For the rest, it 
Ciinnot be said that the histo*/)of diplomacy from the time of 
the Armistice onward reveaf-'i any striking change in the 
old methods. Indeed, in so f|rj.T,s the traditional methods were 
departed from, the change sometimes for the worse. 'I'he 
sounding phrases which had 1 |,'Raided the Peace Conference had 
only—as President Wilson fiifnself confe.ssed—rai.sed in the 
hearts of millions of people hofsp which could not be realized; and 
the enforced departure of the fiftorious powers from the promises 
and professions which they /;jd made in their time of trouble 
did not inspire admiration fo^ (he new diplomatic mor.ahty. Nor 
was the assertion of this mifrility in the great Treaty a happy 
om-. The preambles of trefiljes of peace in earlier times had 
perhaps been tinged with l^l'pol■risy, since it was customary to 
describe the peace to be cojjiliuiled as “ t.'hristian, universal and 
perpetual ”—which nobodjt believed to be the truth. Rut even 
this pretence had its use, fiace it at letist placi'd on record an 
ideal. In addition to this, however, it was usual to state that 
there was to be “ complete oblivion of the past,” a treaty of 
peace lx.ing conceived .as a settlement of all out.standing dilTer- 
ences and .as clearing the gruund for an entirely fresh start in the 
reliitions of the contracting parties (Salow, ii., p. i.So). Whatever 
may be .said of the guilt of .the tlerm.an nation in re.spect of the 
origin ;ind conduct of the war, as justifying a dep.irture from this 
tradition, the fact that in the 'f'realy of Versailles it was <ie- 
parted from is momentou.s. For the first lime a treaty of peace 
was made to contain a (onfession of guilt on the part of the 
vanquished parly, a conli'ssion permanently humiliating to a 
whole people. I'he old diplomacy, wliich was wholly practical, 
would not have made tlie mistake of introducing into what 
was intended .as the fouailation of the permanent order of the 
world a full chtirge of jiolitical dynamite of this description. The 
Allied statesmen of a htuidred yi;ars ago did not thus humiliate 
France, even after the fresh outburst of the llumlred Days, 
though they were equally persuaded of her guilt and public 
opinion ehimoured for her humiliation and dismemberment. 
Rut they were trained diplomatists, able to look into a future in 
which France, regenerated if not repentant, would again become 
a useful member of the Fiuropean body politic. They cared not 
a rap for public opinion. 

In general it may be said that the Peace 'I'reaty of 1919 
was the work of politicians, not of diplomati.sts; and this fact 
marks a significant change in the practice of diiilomacy. before 
the war the conduct of international all'airs was, in Fiurope at 
least, in the hands of the trained diplomatic body working in 
lonnexion with the various Foreign Ollices; ;ind this international 
business was condui ted according to an elaborate code of rules, 
established by custom or by convention, which had been devised 
as the result of long experience, to ensure its smooth working. 
At the Conference of Paris diplomatists were present, but they 
played but a secondary part. 'Phis was perhaps inevitable in 
view of the passiongV«riiterest of the peoples in certain aspects 
of the settlement, which forced those responsible for it to combine 
the functions of diplomatist and demagogue. Rut it had an 
unfortunate repercussion on the professional diplomatic service, 
of which it lowered the prestige. 

This was cspi'cially the case, perhaps, in Great Britain. 
Even before the war there had been a tendency to pass over tlie 
professional diplomatists in making aiipoiiitments to important 
embassies, which were occasionally, though as yet exce])tionally, 
given to eminent party politieians. It is the system which has 
always prevailed in the United States, sometimes with excellent 
results—as in the notable suceession of ambassadors to the Court 

’ For Mr. Wilson's conception, see his address to the Senate, Jan. 
22 10J7. Compare Mr. Asquith at L.adyhank, Feb. I 1917:—“A 
real European partnerships liinied on the recognition of equal right, 
and established and enforced by a cunniiou will.” 
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of St. James’s—but more often perhaps with results less satis¬ 
factory. Whatever may be said for this system, however, there 
can be no doubt that its considerable extension by the British 
Government since the war has dealt a severe blow at the diplo¬ 
matic service; for how can men be expected to serve a long and 
arduous apprenticeship to a profession when they realize that 
its great prizes are given to outsiders who have served no 
apprenticeship at all? 

Less obviously harmful was the outcome of the attacks from 
democratic quarters on the system of recruiting the diplomatic 
service in England. The object of this system, which demanded 
of candidates for examination nomination by the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary on the recommendation of persons of position and proof of 
the possession of an iticome of £400 a year, was to ensure the 
manning of the service by gentlemen, that is to say by those who 
had “at Ica.st had the opportunity of mixing in society where 
good manners are to be expected." In this system certain 
modifications were made as the result of a report i.ssued in lor.i 
by the Royal Commission on the Civil .Service. Om- of its 
recommendations was that the diplomatic establishment of the 
Foreign Ollice and the di[il()rnatic corps aliroad should be 
amalgamated, iqi to and including tlie grades of assistant under¬ 
secretary of state and minister of the lowest grade. 'I'hisinvolved 
the abolition of the property qualification, whiih did not apply 
to the h'lireign Ollice; and it was recommended that, in place 
of this, members of the service emiiloyed aliroad should receive 
a suitable foreign allowance. After the imblicalion of the 
findings of the Commission tlic recommendation of the Foreign 
.Secretary was made dependent on the report of a board of 
selection composed of members <if the Foreign Ofliie .and of the 
diplomatic .service. In this there was nothing revolutionary; 
and the effect of the putting in force of tliese recommendations 
has been to widen the area of selection for the .serace. The 
danger lies in the denunciation as undi'mocratic of any principle 
of .select ion otiiorthan by the strict result of written ex.amination. 
But the cpialilies required for a diplomatist, .as Sir Erne.st Satow 
rightly points out, cannot be ascertained by means of a written 
examination, which only affords evidence of knowledge already 
acquired, hut does not reveal the essential ingredients of charac¬ 
ter (ii., p. iS.t). The character required for an efficient diplo¬ 
matist will always be that implied in the best sense of the word 
“gentleman,” meaning a man honourable, well educated, <if 
good address anil manners, and able to hold his own without 
self-consciousnes.s in any comfiany. 

The whole body of rules and conventions for the regularizing of 
international intercourse, which is known as International Law, 
is the work of diplomacy, and it is the work of diplomatists to 
ajiply them. It follows that to be efficient they must be trained, 
and it is folly to suggest that the iilace of the trained diplomatist 
can be taken by a ]iopiilar representative without experience or 
technical equipment. As Air. Denys 1 ’. Myers has jiointed out, 
by far the greater mass of diplomatic work consists in giving 
particular application to rules alreaily universally admitted, a 
matter straightforward enough, but demanding technical knowl¬ 
edge. The remaining portion of the work is disproportionately 
diflicult, since it consists in adjusting disimtes about matters to 
which the application of existing rules is doubtful, or to which 
they admittedly do not apply, or which stand beyonil all rules as 
questions of high iiolicy. In such debates the diplomatist is 
ncces.sarily an advocate; his object is not justice, but the ad¬ 
vantage of the country he represents; and therefore “ the art of 
which Socrates spoke, of making the worser cause appear the 
better, is inherent in every negotiation ” (Myers, p. 208). Cer¬ 
tainly the attempt of President Wilson to set up a standard of 
Right as the “ acid test ” of all claims between nations has 
altered nothing in this, and can alter nothing so long :is nations 
differ in their conceptions of what Right is. Diplomacy must 
continue to be, in this aspect of its activities, frank advocacy of 
particular interests, even though the dispute be heard before the 
high court of the League of Nations. But this advocacy has 
been subject, to certain rules, and in the interests of jieace—which 
it has been the main purpose of diplomacy to preserve—it I 


has in course of time elaborated a highly technical phraseology 
of which the object has been to convey a plain meaning without 
being unpardonably offensive. This method may be “ circum¬ 
locutory,” but it is more calculated to keep the peace than 
democratic “ plain-speaking,” A peccant Government informed 
that such and such an act will be considered “ unfriendly ” will 
perfectly understand the threat conveyed, and it will be easier for 
it to yield than if the threat had been uttered in more unequivocal 
fashion. In short, the conventional forms used in diplomatic 
intercourse have a very practical use. In the words of the late 
Mr. E. C. Grcnville-Murray, “ they regulate the jirccise words of 
respect and courtesy nece.ssary to be used on every occasion: 
they deprive argument of its heat and expostulation of its 
acrimony.” ’ 

Sceni Diplomacy aitd Democratic Control. —In Spite of President 
Wilson’s denunciation of secret diplomacy, the negotiations 
before and after the Conference of Paris followed almixst exai.lly 
the old practice. The organization of the conference it.self was 
modelled closely on that of the Congress of Vienna in 1814. As 
at Vienna, all business of first-class importance was settled by 
the repre.senlatives of the Great Powers in .secret conference, and 
till' jilcnary sessions, to which alone the Press was admitted, were 
almost admittedly mere full-dress parades intended to produce 
an illusion of publicity. By a curious irony it was indeed 
President Wilson himself who was most violently attacked 
for neglecting the principle th.at diplomacy must always 
proceed in the public view. In the course of the long con¬ 
troversy betw'cen the I're.sideiit and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United .Slates .Sen.ate about the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which ended in the refusal to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles, complaints were loud and reiterated that 
I the Committee were kept comi>lcIely in the dark as to the prog- 
j ress of the negotiations in Paris, although under the Con¬ 
stitution their treaty-making power w'as coordinate with that of 
the Pre.sident. It was also urged against President Wilson that, 
in order to secure his .sole lontrol of foreign affairs, he had 
largely extended the custom of superseding, for the purpose of 
particular negotiations, the at credited agents of the United 
Stales—whose apiiointment was also subject to the ailvice and 
consent of the .Senate—by personal agents of his own (Corwin, 
p. 64). The victory of the .Senate over the President in the 
matter of the Treaty of Versailles was widely assumcil to have 
settled in favour of the Senate’s view the long controversy it 
had raged intermittently since the days of Washington—about 
the powers of the President and the Senate respectively over the 
conduct of foreign affairs. President Harding, however, was 
hardly in office before he asserted as vigorously as any of his 
prcdcces-sors tlie sole right of the President to conduct negotia¬ 
tions. The right of the Senate to ask for papers has long been 
admitted, but the right of the President to refuse, inthepubhc 
interest, to submit them seems equally clear (Corwin, p. 84 seq.). 

The outcome of this controversy illustrates the fact that the 
war anil the negotiations which foUow'cd have left the questions 
of secret dijilomacy and of democratic control very much as they 
were before. So far as democratic control is concerned, wherever 
parliaments exist foreign relations come under their review, and 
can be controlled by their power of the purse; and it is their own 
fault if this coni rol is not effective. “ 'Phe ultimate misfortune 
of war,” says Mr. Myers, “ depends everywhere upon legislative 
financial support.” But while control of broad policies is thus 
assured, there is no control of the processes of negotiation. 
It is, indeed, hard to sec how such control could be attempted 
without creating a hundred difficulties and dangers for one which 
it would obviate. The point was admirably stated by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour in the House of Commons on March iq 1918, on 
a motion for a Sitanding Committee of Foreign Affairs:— 

" 1 think the British world iierfee.tly understands the broad ends 
for which British diplomacy works. . . . What is not simple, what 
is not plain, w'hat is not easy, is the actual day-to-day carrying out 
of the negotiations by which these ends are to be attained. A Foreign 
Office and a diplomatic .service are groat instruments for preventing, 


'Embassies and Foreign Courts (2nd ed., i85(>). 
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as far as can fie prevented, friction between states which arc, or 
which ought to be, friendly. How is the task of peace-maker—^be¬ 
cause that i.s largely the task which falls to diplomatists and the 
Foreign Office which controls diplomatists—to lie pursued if you are 
to shout your grievances from the !iou,se-top whenever they occur? 
The only result is that you embitter puitlic feeling, that the differ¬ 
ences between the two states suddenly attain a magnitude they ought 
never to lie allowed to approach, that the newspapers of the two 
countries agitate themselves, that the parliaments of the two 
countries have their passions set on fire, and great crises arise, 
wliich may end, have ended sometimes, in international catastrophes.” 

Mirabeau had stiid much the same thing in the French Nation¬ 
al Assembly in 1700, ami subsequent history bore out its wisdom. 
It was not the diplomatists but the oratorical heat of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly that plunged F,urope info the wars of the Revolu¬ 
tion. It was not public ojiinion, but the wisdom of the diplo¬ 
matists on cither side, which saved Great Jlritain and the 
United States from a renewal of war during the critical years 
that succeeded the I’cace of Ghent in 1814. Had ('a.stlercagh 
listened to the outcry of the British press and Parliament, had 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams listened to the outcry 
of the American press and Congress, there would have been no 
hundred years of fx'acc between the two countries. Instances 
might be mulliiilied. The world rcmendiers the wars which 
diplomacy has failed to avert; it has forgotten, or has never 
known of those—and they are many more—which diplomacy has 
averted by a conspiracy of silenctn 

Diplomacy by Conference. —'i'he most striking development of 
diplomatic practice since the beginning of the World War has been 
the increasing iiraclice of direct negotiations in (otiferencc 
between the heads of governments, or between the principal 
ministers of departments contented iti the subjects under dis¬ 
cussion. The practice is, of course, tiot new. The similar circum¬ 
stances of the great war against Nttpoleon hatl itroduced similar 
results in the long series of confereiues from that of Chatillon 
early in 1814 to the Congress of Verona in iSgg; and Castlereagh 
hatl at the outset commeiidetl the t ttuvenienco of the system, 
which promisetl to endow the ctiuncils tif the Powers ” with the 
efficiency and almttst the simpbtity of a single .State.” The 
practice arose in both ciises from the net e.ssity of reaching swift 
decisions. It is clear, intleed, that the problems to be .sttlved by 
the Allies during the war were too Vitried, too lechnidd, and 
generally too urgent to be dealt with solely through the ordinary 
diplomatic channels, 'I’lie practice of direct negotiation IxUween 
the heads of governments w,as an obvious counsel of expediency, 
and began early in 1015 with the visit of M. Millerand to London. 
In Feb. of the same year there was a meeting of l inante Ministers 
in London; but the first meeting of the heads of the Allied 
Governments was that at Calais on July 6. On Nov. 17, at a 
conference in Paris, it was decided in principle to establish a 
permanent machinery for (oiirdinaling tlie efforts of the Allies; 
and on Jan. tg igib, at a meeting of Mr. Asquith and M. Briand 
in London, rules for the establishment of an Allied Committee 
were approved by them. 'Phis idan was first ap|>lied at the great 
conference opened at Paris on March 26, at which the prime 
ministers of France, Italy, Belgium and .Serbia were present, 
together with rejiresentatives of Japan, Russia and Portugal. 
It is unnecessary to give here a list of the further conferences 
that followed. The significant thing is- to quote Sir Maurice 
Hunkey—that “In the forcing-house of war the governmental 
machinery of a veritable League of Nations had grown up, 
whereby the will of the Allied peoples to win could be put into 
effect” (p. I.s). The system of diplomacy by conference thus 
revived reached its fullest development, of course, in the great 
Peace Conference at Paris; and in the League of Nations an 
attempt was made to give it a permanent organization. 

In addition to the advantage of rajiidity of decision arising 
from this system, the claim has been made for it that the states¬ 
men ultimately responsible for the policy of their resiHictivc 
countries become personally well acquainted, and that the in¬ 
timacy and even friendship which tend to develop out of these 
meetings make possible an interchange of confidences which 
would otherwise be impossible. This is, of course, perfectly true. 
It is also true that, in view of the closer interdependence of the 


nations and the vast complexity of their economic relations 
alone, the old system of diplomacy is no longer sufficient and that 
“ diplomacy by conference has come to stay ” (id., p. 25). If 
this means that the conferences of experts on this or that matter 
of international interest are to continue, there is nothing to be 
said against it. If it means that periodical meetings of heads of 
governments are to be erected into a permanent system, the case 
is far more doubtful. It may be doubted whether the cause of 
peace will permanent.ly gain by taking the conduct of all serious 
international negotiations out of the hands of trained diplo¬ 
matists and putting them into those of politicians unversed in 
diplomatic technique and sensitive to every shifting current of 
public opinion. Certainly the unrestful world left by the Peace 
Conference gives evidence enougli of the disastrous results of the 
sounding phrases which heads of governments h.id u.scd with so 
much effect on public iilatforms. Nor is a rapid decision on 
matters of controversy by any means always a good thing. The 
world has often been saved from war by the diplomatic dragging 
cut of negoti.ations until public excitement on either side has 
sub.sided. h'inally, there is the objection to too frequent con¬ 
ferences urged by the British Government at the time of the 
Congre.ss of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1S18, which has not lost its 
validity. They lend, as Lord Bathurst put it, to “ keep the mind 
of Euroiie afloat,” by suggesting to discontented peoples that no 
settlement is final and that, the machinery for cliange being 
permanent in the conferences of the powers, a long and loud 
agitation will suffice to set it in motion. It may be that the 
conference .system will—as the creators of the League of Nations 
maintain—jirovide a safety-valve for the exiiansive forces of 
nationalism; but there is a danger th.at it may operate in another 
way.by not allowing these forces tocool. The introduction of an 
organized legislative element info international relations is thus 
somewhat of an experiment, and no one can say confidently how it 
will work out. In any ca.se, however, there will still be room for 
the old diplonuicy in its tiuasi-legid function of aj'plying the 
a< kiiowledgi'd public law, and in its trained ability to adjust 
differences lying beyond it. 

Functions and Rights of Diplomatic A Kents .—The new and far 
more complicated conditions under which the World War was 
fought naturally added fresh iiroblems to those which Ihe old 
writers on diplomacy had discussed, .vs to the activities proper to 
those representing the interests of their Prince at a foreign court. 
Such questions were raised during the war more e.snccially by the 
activities of the diplomatic agents of the belligerent states 
accredited to neutral governments. The duty of the.se agents 
being to forward the interests of their own slates, what limita¬ 
tions was it proper and necessary to observe in carrying out this 
object? In effect, the atuswer to this question was found, not in 
establishing new principles, but in apiilying old principles to new 
conditions. The old definition of the ambassador as “ an 
honourable sjiy ” certainly applied during the war. In all neutral 
countries it was the duty of diplomatic agents to collect informa¬ 
tion useful to their governments, and to act as centres for an 
active propaganda of their views and aims. In certain rases, c.g. 
Switzerland and Holland, neutral countries were made the bases 
of pro]iaganda and espion.vgc in enemy countries, and these 
activities were carried on more or less under the supervision of 
the ministers accredited to the neutral countries. So long as this 
propaganda did not pass certain bounds there was nothing in 
this that did violence to the traditional principles of diplomacy, 
though propaganda had never before been organized on so vast a 
scale. Nor was the organization of a spy system, centred in 
neutral countries, a violation of diplomatic propriety, since in 
this respect all the belligerent nations exercised equal rights. 

It was otherwise when diplomatic privileges and immunilies 
were used to cover indirect attacks on the enemy through neutral 
interests. The most outstanding instances of this arose from the 
efforts of the Central Powers to interrupt the supply of .arms and 
ammunition to the Allies from the United States. In Sept, igij 
the interception of a letter from Dr. Dumba, Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador in Washington, to Count Burian proved that the 
Austrian embassy, with the approval of the German, was con* 
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tempkting financing strike movements on a large scale in the 
United States in order to hamper the manufacture of munitions. 
At the instance of the United States Government Dr. Dumba was 
recalled. Count Bemstorfi had previously been forced to apolo¬ 
gize for his want of diplomatic courtesy in publishing, without 
first submitting it to the American Government, a denunciation 
of the un-ncutral conduct of that Government in permitting the 
export of munitions of war to the Allies. Even more serious, 
however, was the subsequent discovery (Oct.) that Captain 
Boy-Ed and Captain von Papen, the naval and military attaches 
to the German embassy, had been active in a plot to destroy 
American munition factories and American ships carrying 
munition.s. Their subordinates, who were not covered by 
diplomatic immunity, were imprisoned; the two attach6s were 
recalled at the instance of the United States Government. The 
same fate befell Count Luxburg, Giuman mini.slcr in Buenos 
Aires, the author of the famous advice that ships carrying food 
from the Argentine to the Allies should be “ spurlos vensenkt ” 
(sunk without leaving a trace). The.se notorious cases, character¬ 
istic of many others, involved no new statement of principle, for 
they were clearly condemned by the traditional standards of 
diplomacy. “ The ambassador,” Callieres had written in the iRth 
century, “ may suborn the 1‘rince’s suljjccts for the purpose of 
obtaining information, but not for the purpose: of plotting 
again.st their master.” E(|ually clear was the principle con¬ 
demning the practice of the (ierman diplomatists, c.specially in 
the United State.s, of plotting attacks on enemy states (c.g. 
Canada, Ireland) under cover of their immunities. This was 
an abuse of diplomatic privilege, since it injured the state in 
which the plots were hatclied liy imperilling its neutrality. 

Ssee Sir Ernest Salow, A Guide to lUplomatic Praclice (2 vols., 
iqiy); Denys P. Myers, " Notes on the Control of Eoreign Rela¬ 
tions," in part iii. of the Keeueil de. Rapptnls of the Organisation 
Centrale ixtur one Paix durable (The Hague, 1017), pp. aRs-jHg, an 
invaluable study of the essenlittl conditions under which diplomacy 
works; F.dwiird S. Corwin, The President’s Control 0/ Foreign Re¬ 
lations (1917); Sir Maurice Hankey, Diplomary by Conference (1921). 
In Democracy and Diplomacy (1915) Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, wlio was 
in the diplomatic service from 1R94 to 190.4, puts the case for " demo¬ 
cratic control"; an apixntdix contains the findings of the Rojal 
Commission. (W. A. P.) 

DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE: see wasuinoton confkrf.nck. 

DIVORCE (sec 8.44,)).--(I.) Unitku Kingpom.— In the law 
of divorce administered in England itnd Wales there was no 
change between igio and iq2i except as to procedure by inxir 
persons, and in Scotland and Ireland there was no change at all. 
But in England since 1910 the subject has become one of acute 
controversy, anil there has also been a remarkable iticrcasc in 
tiic numlicr of divorces granted. The report of the Royal Com- 
mis.sion aitpointed in 1900 was not jitiblishcd till 1912. The 
appointment of the Comnii.ssion, and the Majority Report advo¬ 
cating increased facilities for divorce, were both backed by an 
influential body of jiromincnt persons outside the Commisaon 
itself. The inquiry was dominated throughout by the late Lord 
GorcU (formerly .Sir Gorell Barnes) who had previously prac- 
ti.sed in and presided over the Divorce Court, and who held very 
strong views in favour of the extension both of the reasons and 
facilities for divorce in all classes of society. But the recom¬ 
mendations of the Majority Report have been strenuou.sly 
opposed, especially in the Church of England, which has been 
practicaily unanimous in condemning the present system of 
divorce and opposing its extension. 

Most of the recommendations of the Commission were, how¬ 
ever, embodied in a bill which pa.sscd the House of Lords in 1920, 
but was abaniloned in the House of Commons. A new bill was 
introduced in the House of Lords in 1921 by Lord Gorell, the 
son of the chairman of the Commisaon mentioned above. The 
bill is ba.sed on the recommendations in which all the members 
of the Commission were in accord. The Lord Chancellor has also 
presented a report embodying the reform of procedure so as to 
give easier divorce to the poorer classes. 

The Commission took evidence from lawyers and officials to a 
much greater extent than from any other class, and much of the 
Majority Report was highly technical and official. The point of 
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view of the ordinary man and woman is better represented by the 
Minority Report, published in 1912 in the same Blue Book (Cd. 
6478). Women were represented on the Commission by Lady 
Frances Balfour and Mrs. H. J. Tennant—the latter of'whom 
added a valuable separate memorandum to the Majority Report. 
The Minority Report agrees to certain changes in procedure in¬ 
tended to bring divorce witliin the means of labour and the poor 
middle-class, but strongly warns the public on the experience of 
France and America not to extend the reasons for divorce. 

The recommendations of the Commission are given below, 
those embodied in the two bills presented being distinguished 
from those rejected or ignored. Following the report of the 
Commission, the scheme of bill No. i was to save expense by 
bringing the court locally to the home of the applicant. This 
wa.s to be effected by rules giving power to certain selected 
county court judges to act as judges in divorce and other matri¬ 
monial causes. Each cause for divorce or nullity or judicial 
separation was available by this biil to either husband or wife so 
that it was intended that, c.g. adultery or desertion aione should 
in future enable a wife to obtain a divorce and vice versa, the 
sexes being treated on an absolute equality. 

The causes for divorce included in No. i bill (1920) arc (a) 
adultery, (/>) desertion, (r) cruelty, (d) insanity continuous for 
five years and certified as incurable, (c) “ incurable habitual 
drunkenness. ” Any one of these cau.ses was to be sufficient. 
A cause rejected by the bill was imprisonment in lieu of com¬ 
muted sentence of death. Causes rejected by the Commission 
were dise;isc (except as below), unconquerable aver.sion, and 
mutual consent. In addition to the above the causes in the bill 
for which nullity of a marriage can be obtained are (a) physical 
incapacity, (/») unsound mind or epilepsy at the time of marriage 
or within six months after, (c) venereal disetise communicable at 
the time of marriage, (d) pregnancy at the time of marriage 
caused by some person other than the husband. Permanent 
judicial separation is allowed in the (1920) bill on any ground 
available for divorce, and the court may in its discretion convert 
the decree for judicial separation into a decri'c nisi for divorce, 
unless the applicant prefers to have the application dismissed. 
These last provisions are as recommended by the Commission 
to meet the conscientious scruples of the vast majority of the 
Church of England tis well as of Roman Catholics and others who 
object to any divorce which enables either party to remarry. 

Besides the consideration of what should be the grounds for 
divorce in future, the Commissioners were most anxious to bring 
“ the benefits of the law ” to the poor and to remove the com¬ 
plaint that divorce is still the privilege of the comparatively rich. 
This the majority recommended .should be done by selecting 
some of the county court judges to go round and hold divorce 
courts locally. A step in this direction was taken in the Admini.s- 
tralion of Justice Act (Dec. 23) 1920, which provided for divorce 
ca.ses being heard at A,ssizcs. The right to a jury was retained. 

The bill presented by Lord Gorell in 1921 makes adultery by 
either husband or wife sole cau.se for divorce, but a marriage can 
be made null and void for (o) incapacity or wilful refusal to consum¬ 
mate, (i») uixsound mind or epilepsy under certain conditions, (i) 
venereal disease at the time ot marriage or (d) itregnancy by some 
person other than the husltand existing at the time of marriage. 
With regard to (b), (c), and (d) the applicant must prove that at the 
time of marriage he or she w.ts ignorant of the fact alleged; proceed¬ 
ings must be taken within a year from marriage and marital inter¬ 
course must not have taken pkice after discovery of the fact alleged 
by the applicant. Gonnivance, condonation and collusion by the 
applicant bar his api>lication and remain absolute ilefences as before. 
The Court is to have a di.srrelioti to override the following defences: 
adultery, cruelty, desertion, unreasonable delay, neglect or mis¬ 
conduct by the applicant. Judicial separation can be obtained for 
habitual drunkenness if the applicant has used all reasonable means 
to reform the defendant and has not caused or conduced to it by his 
own conduct. Presumption of death can be decreed by the Court in 

roper cases and in particular where defetidant has not been known 

y the appliciint to be living for seven years. Juries in matrimonial 
cases are abolished by the bill, as are damages against the co- 
resimndent beyond the actual pecuniary loss sustained by the ap¬ 
plicant, but the co-respondent may be ordered to pay the whole of 
the costs and to settle property or make payments to “ the parties 
to the marriage or either of them or the children of the marriage " 
according to his or her ability. It is dearly intended to make women 
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liable as co-respondents. There are improved provisions as to the 
custody and maintenance of the children and for prevcntinK the 
parties from getlinj; rid of their pro|x.Tty during the proceedings. 
A British subject tiomicilet! in Engiantl or Wales hut resident in any 
other British possession who has obtained a divorce there may apply 
to the High Court in England to register the decree as a decree nisi. 
The wife whose husband has deserted her or been dejtorted anti whose 
domit'ile w;is at tlm time of tleserlittn or deportalittn in Knglanil or 
Wales shall be considered so domiciled for I lie purposes of matrimo¬ 
nial causes. In eases where the wife so domiriletl has marrictl a 
foreigner and the marriage has been deehired null and void l)y the 
Court of the husband s domicile, the I ligh Court may pronounce the 
marriage null not withstanding that the m.irriagc w.is valid according 
to the law of the place where it was eelebrateil. This is to meet the 
very hartl eases of French and other laws. In I'ranee the want of the 
parents' con.sent makes an olherv'ise t’alid marriage which has taken 
place in I'.ngland void, so ifiat the English subject so married re¬ 
mained tied in England though unmtirried in h'r.inee. The rule that 
refusal to comply with a decree for restitution of ronjiigal rights is 
“ desertion ” it is proixwed to aboHsii, lull on the other hand refusal 
of marit.al interroiirse without reasonable cause is to be deemed 
de.sertion, and if oni- jiarty has in gtxKi faitii retjuesled tlie other to 
return to eohabilalion the refusal so to do within "a rea.sonablc 
time " is to he deemed de.sertion. Neither desertion nor cruelty 
without adultery was to be a good ground for divorce (see below). 
The bill further proposes to regulate se|)aration tint! maintenance 
orders Ijy Courts <jf .Summary J urisdietion to be granted for cruelty, 
habitual drunkenness, or venereal disease. The bill provides for 
the orders to last two years unlv unless converted into derrees for 
judirial separation in the High Court. The applicant tvho obtains 
one of the,se summary orders is to have police protex tion against the 
defendant, and mainlcnanec is to be collectefl by a rourt oftieitd. 
An important proposal of the bill is to make it eoniempl of court 
to publish any report or pictoritil rejiresenf.itioii of the matrimonial 
proceedings until the eonelusion of the case, aiid to exclude the 
public but not the reijorters in tlte discretion of the judge. 

This bill was almost uncontrovorsial a.s originally introduced 
but the advocates of divorce insisted on desertion being made a 
sole ground, and the bill (May igji) was so printed in the House 
of Commons. This produced a reaction anti the increase of di¬ 
vorce ciises in igjo-i aecentualetl tlie diftcrences of opinion. 

The reasons for the reeomniendittions of the Commission on 
other points also demand more notice. 'I'lic most serious problem 
raised i.s tlie question of allowing ttduUery by the husband to be 
the sole ground for divorce. 'I'liis was treated by the majority 
very superficially as a question of the equality of the two sexes 
before the law; but in reality it is a much niorqserious problem. 
The idea of divorce by mutual consent is rejected by the mtijorily, 
not so much on princi|)Ic as on the ground that llierc is no demand 
for it. But divorce by mutual consent is tilreacly dcjaclo in exist¬ 
ence, and if the husband’s adultery i.s made a sole cause it will be 
greatly extended. 'J'his is a point on which, timong those well 
acquainted with the facts, there is no great ditTcrcncc of opinion 
(see Minority Report p. i8o: evidence Mr. Justice Bargrave 
Deane, p. 848). it has been recognized law in England for a 
generation past that refu.sal by the husband to obey a decree to 
return to his wife, coupled with proof of adultery, entitlcs.thc wife 
to an immediate ilivorcc. it has therefore become the common 
practice, where both parties de.sire a divorce, for the husband 
to leave the wife, who writes lilm a letter asking him to return. 
He refuses. She Itrings her suit. An order is mtide on the hu-sband 
to return in 14 tlays, which he disobeys. He lets the wife know 
where proof of adultery can be found and a divorce is the result. 
This is not “ collu.sion ” in law, but it is what the [niblic mean by 
collusion, and the number of thc.se cti.ses was even in 1918 nearly 
as great as the whole number of divorces in 1S57 and has been 
greater since. If there were any desire to decrease the number of 
divorces this should be stopped. But the 1021 bill on the con¬ 
trary proposes following the hlajority Report that the husband’s 
adultery alone should he a suflident ground for divorce. No 
wife will ever commit adultery in order to get a divorce; because 
her adultery, if acknowledged, makes her a social outcast; but 
there is no such ostracism of the husband. At present the husband 
is deterred from seeking a divorce if he is obliged to admit cruelty. 
Desertion for three years, as proposed in both the bills, is not 
quick enough to be any tem[>tation to collu.sion. But there could 
be no doubt that if the husband’s adultery alone is made a suf- 
fident ground it would greatly increase the number of divorces. 


The increase in number was already enormous, as will be seen by 
the figures given below, taken from the ofScial “ Civil Judicial 
Statistics ” (Part li, up to loio). 

The average number of petitions of dtvorre (apart altogether from 
suits for nullity and judieiul seitaratioiis, as to which there was no 
increase) for the years 1885 to 1900 was: 
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Petitions . 

.511 
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Decrees Nisi . 
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.391 
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RestitutioH Orders , . . , 

?\ 

IK 1 2 ] 


The number of petitions seems as important in rnn.sidering the 
dislurhanee in married life as the number of divorces. 

The annual niimher of ca.ses between I9(x) and 1919 was: — 



Jr will be seen from the table that the number of petitions for divorce 
(apart from those for judicial separation) increased from 750 in 
1901 to2,32.t in 1918, that is at a rate of over 224'),, in 18 years. An 
even larger number was shown in 1419 21. The popul.ition of Eng¬ 
land and Wales in the same years increased by regular inerements 
from 32,612,022 in 1901 to 3(),8iX),(xX) in 1919. The latter year is 
taken to avoid eomitlicution as to demobilization. 'I'lie increase us a 
little over 12 "i,. so that if the increase of population were the only 
cause the numiter of petitions would in 1918 have, been about 840 
instead of 2,323. 

The rale of m.arriagc is rather more variable. The number of 
marriages in England and Wales was;— 


I(>OI 

1902 

iy»3 

1904 

1905 

259.400 

261.750 

261.103 

257.8,56 

26(»,742 

19(rf> 

1907 

igo8 

'9<>9 

H>IO 

270,038 

276.421 

264,1)40 

260,544 

267,721 

19] I 

1912 

1913 

1914 

>915 

274.943 

283,834 

286,583 

294401 

360,885 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


279.846 

258,853 

287,163 

,369.411 



The years 191,'; and 1919 were abnormal years, and in both the 
number of marriages was much higher than in any previous >'ear. 
This is aeeounled for by mobilization in 1914 .S and tiemobilization 
in 1919. If the rate be taken on the figures 1901-19 the increase 
was only a little over 18%. The inrre.ase of petitions in 1913 is 
almost exactly at the same rate as the increase in marritiges. But 
the rale of increase in petitions in 1919 was more than double the 
increase in the marriage rate. If the iietitions continue to increase 
at the stirae rate fur another 18 years there will be ,3.152 of them in 
1936. The proixirtiori of petitions to marriages in 1901 w'as less 
than one-third of 1%. It was nearly two-thirds of i % in 1919. 
The regislrur-ycncral of births, deaths and marriages in his Keixirt 
for 1919 (Cmd. 1017) .says " the number of divorces obtained in 
1919 was about 50% greater than in 1918, which was iUself the 
highest up to that date, and w'itli the incrca.se in divorces there 
lias been a eorrestionding increase in the number of persons who on 
remarriage desrrilxtd themselves as divorce-d.” He adds that the 
war is “ largely responsilile for the sudden inerease of the last two 
ye-irs, but as the frcqiiency of divorce as recorded in the table ha.s 
been increasing for many years it ran hardly be ex|x.‘cted that the 
pre-war level will be restored. ' The warning of the Minority Re¬ 
port is illustrateii by these figures. In 1918 the nutnlxir ol divorce 
petitions exceeded the numbec in 1917 by 91x1, and in 1919 rose to 
a totiil of 4,317, or an increase of 1,994. Petitions by husbands have 
largely increased since 1910. Petitions by wives have fallen off since 
1914. The figures as to “ |x>or persons’ ” suits under the .system ini¬ 
tiated in 1914 show that nearly five-sixths of these cases were for 
divorce. ’There were no fewer than 10,108 applications in the five 
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years, of which, however, nearly half were refuacd. The total number 
of husbamls’ petilions in 1917 were 1,067 against 638 by wives. There 
were no children in 6()0 of these 1,705 cases. In 1918 the husbands' 
petitions rose to 1,837 and the wives^ to 857 for all classes of cases. 
There were no children in 1,043 of these cases. I'he duration of 
these marriages is another interesting point. The marriages which 
had lasted over five years and less tnan twenty were I,J49 out of 
1,705 in 1917 and 1,788 out of 2,688 in 1918. 

Sentiand .—In Scotland, after the Reformation, adultery was in¬ 
troduced as a cause for divorce without statute, apparently upon 
scriptural grounds, and as a consequence of the abolition of the 
jxjpc’s jurisdiction in Scotland. Prior to the Reformation, marriage 
had been looked upon in Scotland, as in other Roman Cathofic 
countries, as a sacrament; after the Reformation it came to be re¬ 
garded from the point of view of a contract, of a j)eculiarly .solemn 
and far-rcAching nature, but which might be dissolved consisleutly 
with public morality, and divorce ft)r adultery was at once introduced. 
Wilful desertion was confirmed by statute in the year 1573 as a 
ground for divorce, four years being then fixed as the iieriod for 
which the desertion must subsist, and that ^riod has been main- 
tdinecl until the present day. From the evidence of Lxjrd Salvesen 
(vol. I., n. 254) it appears that in 1908 no decrees for divorce were 
granted tor adultery, of which 59 were at the instance of the husliand 
and 51 at the instance of the wife; and that, in the same year, 81 
decrees for divorce were granted for desertion, of which 20 were at 
the instance of the husliand and 61 at the instance of the wife; and 
the statistics show that the. mimlier of divorce cases has, relatively 
to the population, continued al^out the same. 

It has iicen the statute law in Scotland since lf>cxi that the guilty 
spouse cannot many the paramour during llic lifetime of the other 
.spouse, but in practice this has been generally evaded by not putting 
tile name of the paramour into the dijcree of di\-orcc. The large 
proportion of the divorced husband’s property allowed to the wife 
and children by the law of Scotland is lielicved to have a considerable 
effect ill reducing the number of divorces. 

Ireland .—In Irclanil, where the majority of the population arc 
Homan Catholics, and where, apparently, conditions <if life difier 
materially from those in England, divoa*e a vinculo of parties 
there domiciletl is only obtainable (as in England before 1857) by 
private Acts of Parhanicnt, after a dis'orcc a mensa et ihoro 
has been granted by the King’s Bench Divi.sion of the Irish High 
Court (which now exercises the powers of the old EcTlesiastical 
Courts), and (if the suit lie by the hiisbaml) after judgment has been 
obtained in an action in the Irish courts for criin. con., the minimum 
cxpens<* of such proceedings being In^tween £450 and £5(K) (evidence 
Nlr. Roberts, 42,603; 42,627). Since the passing of the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, there have been 39 Private Divorce 
Acts (Mr. Rolx.’rt.s, 42,624). 

hlc of Man .—Divtircc a vinculo can only be granted by Act of 
Tynwald, founded on a decree of judicial separatum granted by the 
chancery Division of the High ('ourt of Justice in the Isle of Man, 
which, by the Ecdesia.stical Civil Judicature Transfer Act, 1884, has 
jurisdiction in matrimonial matters, and follows the principles upon 
which the Kcclesiustical Courts acted. 

Channel Island .'*.—There apjicars to be no right to proceed to ob¬ 
tain judicially a divorce a vinculo, and there have been no legisla¬ 
tive proxwsalb with that object. 

(II.) Bmiisn Dominions 

India .—The dissolution of marriage among the Christian com¬ 
munities in India, whether Kuropeaii, domiciled or countn'-born 
(save that in the native states the Act ap|»Iies to British subjects 
only), is regulated by the provislon.s of Act IV. of J8(xi. usually 
called the Indian Divorce Act, under which decrees of divorce may 
be granted on grounds .similar to those which exist at the present 
time in England, and where, since the marriage, a Christian huslxind 
has abancioned Christianity. Jurisdiction to grant any relief under 
tin' Act is conftne<I to cases where (a) the petitioner professes the 
Cliristian religion; (b) resi<les and is domiciled in India at the time 
of iiresenling the petition; and (.r) the marriage, was solemnized in 
India. The two latter restrictions have inflicted in numerous cases 
great hardship, and the Cominissi<m made some suggestions thereon, 
which it is now jiroposed to inc(.>rporate in a special Act. dlie de¬ 
cision of Sir H. Duke in Keyes r. Krye.s (1921) only emphasized the 
alx>ve which was good law before. It may be noted in {)assing 
that, by section 495 of the Indian I’enal (rcxle, adultery is made a 
rriniinal offence in the case of a man who, without the consent or 
connivance of the husband, has illicit intercourse with »i woman who 
is known to be the wife of another man. 

Canada .—The British North America Act, 1867, by section 91, 
conferred u;)on the Parliament of Canada exclusive legislative au¬ 
thority in relation to marriage and divorce, but by .section 129 all 
laws m force in the provinces of Canada. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were continued in such provinces respectively, and, by 
section 146, the provisions of the Act were extended to other prov¬ 
inces admitted to the Union. In the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward 1 . and British Columbia, there existed 
at the lime of the Union courts of divorce, and they still euntiime to 
exercise their functions. The grounds in those provinces are as 


followHi in Prince Edward I. and New Brunswick, adultery, im¬ 
potence, or consanguinity, and, in Nova Scotia, cruelty as well. 

The Privy Council, the highest court of appeal, decided in 1919 
(Walker v. Walker) that the English Act of 1857 applie.s to and is 
part of the substantive law in all the provinces of Canada except 
Ontario and Qucliec. There being no divorce courts in Ontario and 
Queliec, recourse for relief must be had to the Parliament of Canada 
by private Act. 

Union of South Africa. —(a) Cape Province.—^According to Roman 
Dutch law, which is in force in that province, the grounds upon which 
divorce may be granted arc* adultery, malicious de.sertion, un* 
natural crime, perpetual imprisonment, long absence, and refusal of 
marital nrivileges, though it would appear that recourse is seldom, 
if .ever, had t(» the latter four grounds, (b) Province of Natal.— 
Divorce is granted on the ground of adultery or malicious desertion 
for not les.s titan 18 months lieforc the suit. These provision.s, 
however, do not apply to the native trilxjs, which arc governed under 
their own system of law.s. 

Newfoundland .—There is no law relating to divorce. 

Ntw South -By the Matrimonial Causes Art, 1899 (Act 

No. 14, 1899), Part IV., ss. 12-6, divorce is granted, on the petition 
of a hiihband, for the adultery of the wife, and, on the petition of a 
wife, for the a<lultery of the husband, if the husband is dtimiciled in 
New South Wales when the suit is institiilcd, or such adultery is 
in(!estuous, or is coupled with (i) bigamy, or (2) cruelty, or (3) 
desertion, withtiiit reasonable cause or excuse, for three years or 
upwards. Jn additit^n to the above, on the jieLition of either party, if 
domicilcHi ill New South Wales h»r thri'c years or upwards, divorce is 
granted for malicious desertion during three years or upwards; 
on the ground that the husband has, during lliree years, txjen a 
habitual drunkiird, and has left his wife without means of support, 
or has been guilty of crucltv; on the ground that the wife has, during 
three years, l>een a habitual drunkard, and has neglected her 
domttotic dutie.s, or been unfit to discharge them; on the ground of 
imprisonment for three years under comnnited sentence for a capital 
crime, or under sentence of seven year^ or upwards; on the ground of 
conviction for attempt to murder or inflicting grievous bodily harm; 
on the ground of the respondent repeatedly assaulting and cruelly 
beating the jx.*tilianer; on the ground that the husliand has l>ecn in 
the last five years frequently convicted, has had sentences of three 
years in the aggregate, and has habitually left his wife without support. 

New Zfo/and.— By the Divorce and Matrimonial Act 1908, No. 50, 
as amended by the Act.s 1912, No. 22; 1913, No. 69; 1919, No. 53, 
and 1920, No. 70, either husband or wife can obtain a divorce tor 
adultery or w'ilful desertion for thrc*e years. If the wife is living 
se|)aralcd and the husband leaves her without reasonable main¬ 
tenance for three years he is deemed to have wilfully deserted her 
(Act of 1913)- If either husband or wife fails to comply with a decree 
for restitution of conjugal rights the other can obtain a divorce 
forthwith, and the Court may in it.s discretion dissolve any marriage 
on the petition of husliand or wife where the parties have been living 
separate for three years under decree of judicial separation or magis¬ 
trate’s order or deed or merely by mutual consent (Act of 1920). 
Where llie husband has been an alien enemy the wife, if a natural- 
born British subject, can dii'orce him If he has left New Zealand for 
more than 12 months (Act of 1919). Habitual drunkenness for four 
years coupled with cruelly or with leaving the wife without means 
of support, or, in the case of the wife, coupled with neglect of domestic 
duties, is also a ground for divorce. Other grounds are ron\Iction 
and sentence of seven ycar.s or upwards for attempting to take the 
life of the jictilioncr or any child of the petitioner or respondent or 
the conviction of the munlcr of such a rbilcl or the fact of being a 
lunatic confined in New Zealand for an aggregate jieriod of seven 
years within 10 years of the filing of the petition. 

Queensland .—By the statutes of Queensland, Matrimonial 
Causes Juri.sdiclion Act of 1864 (28 Viet. c. 29) and Matrimonial 
Cau.ses Act of 1877 (39 Viet. c. 13), the provisions of the imperial 
statutes (20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, 21 and 22 Viet. c. 93, 21 and 22 Viet, 
c. 108, and 22 and 23 Viet. c. 61) are reenacted, so that the law 
is substantially the same as in Englanil. 

South Australia .—In South Australia divorce is granted on the 
same grounds as in England, except that in the case of adultery 
coupled with de.sRrtion in a wife's suit one year’s desertion is sub¬ 
stituted for two year.s. 

Tasma?na. —I'ne provi.sions of the imperial statutes (20 and 21 
Viet. c. 85, 21 and 22 Viet. c. 108, 22 and 23 Viet. c. 61) have l>een 
made applicable by statute in Tasmania, so that the law is substan¬ 
tially trie same as in England. 

Victoria .—In Victoria the. jxitition may be presented and decree 

f ranteti on the same grounds as those at present existing in England, 
n a< 3 <Ution to the above, on the petition of a pclitioner domiciled 
for two years in Victoria, a decree may be granted on the ground of 
desertion for three years; on the ground that the re.spondent husband 
has been a habitual drunkard for three years, and has left his wife 
without means of support, or has Viecn guilty of cruelty; on the 
ground that the resfiondent wife has lieen a habitual drunkard for 
three years, and has neglected her domestic duties, or rendered 
herself unfit to discharge them; on the ground of imprisonment for 
three years, under commuted sentence for a capital crime, or under 
sentence of penal servitude for seven years or upw'ards; on the ground 
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of a conviction within one year previously for attempt to murder the 
pptiliuncr, or of having assaulted him or her with intent to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or on the ground that the respondent lias 
rejicatedly during that period assaulted and cruelly licaten the 
petitioner; on the ground that the respondent husband has liccn, in 
the preceding five years, frequenUy convicted of crimes, and has 
been sentenced in the aggregate to imprisonment for three years, 
and has habitually left his wife without means of supmrt; on the 
ground that the respondent huslmnd has been guilty ot adultery in 
the conjugal residence, or coupled with circumstances or conduct of 
aggravation or of repeated acts of adultcty. 

Western Australia .—Until 1^12 the divorce laws of this state, 
which were regulated by an ordinance (27 Viet. No. iq), were similar 
in all respects to the laws of England, but Act No. 7 of 1912 conlams 
material alterations in the law. 

The causes upon which the divorce may be granted, as enumerated 
in that Act, are adultery; malicious desertion for fi^'c years; on the 
ground that the respondent (husband) has been a haliitual drunkard 
for four years, and nas cither habitually left his wife without means 
of support or has been guilty of cruelty towards her; or, the husband 
being the petitioner, that his wife for a like fjcriod has Iwcn a habitual 
drunkard, and has habitually neglected her domestic duties or 
rendered herself unfit to discharge tnom; on the ground of imprison¬ 
ment for three years under commuletl sentence for a capital crime 
or under sentence for seven years or upwards, or, the wife being the 
petitioner, that the husband has lieen in the last five years frequently 
convicted, has had sentences of three years in the aggregate, and 
has haiiitually left his wife without means of support; on the ground 
of conviction for attempt to murder the |)Ctitiouer or inflicting 
grievous bodily harm on him or her; further, oti the ground that 
the respondent is a lunatic or a person of unsoimd mind, has been 
eonfineil in an asylum or other instit ution in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Lunacy Act of 1903 for a pcritxl or periods not less in 
the aggregate than five years witliin six years immediately preceding 
the suit and Is unlikely to recover. 

(in.) Eukopean CotmTRlES 

It should bo kept in mind that in all countries the Roman 
Catholic ('hurch absolutely forbids its adherents to apply to the 
civil courts for a divorce a vi/tn/U, and in modern European 
states there is frequently a conflict between the law of the State 
and the law of the Church on this subject. In certain cases the 
Church permits the spouses to .separate and will sometimes annul 
a marriage if properly approached. 

Austria .—In Austria, among Protestants, divorce may l)c granted 
on the ground of adultery, namely, the adultcr>' of the wife, CJ»n- 
demnation for crime, immoral habits, infectious diseases, ill-trcat- 
ment, threats or serioua vexatious, unconquerable aversion; and 
among the Jews by mutual eotiscnf, or on the adultery of the wife. 

Jialffiuni .—In Belgium, divorce is gratUed on the following 
ground.s, namely, the adultery of the wife, the adultery of the hus- 
tond if he shall have kept his mistress in the coninum residence, 
violence endangering life (exres), cruelty (sMces), grave indignities 
(injure.'i graves), sentence of one of the parlies to an infamous punish¬ 
ment involving loss of civil rights, mutual and unwavering consent 
of the parties expressed in manner presrril)e(l by law. 

Btdgaria ,—By the law of the ortliodox Greek Church, and there¬ 
fore of Bulgaria, divorce a vinculo only is rccognircd. It may lie 
granted 011 the grounds of adultery, cruelty, threat or designs 
against the life of the other party to the marriage, absence of the 
husband for four years if his whereabouts are unknown, or, if his 
whereabout.s are known, without sending his wife means of support; 
impotence; insanitv; epilepsy; idiocy, or syphilis supervening after 
marriage and incurable; sentence to soere or degrading punish¬ 
ment for the.ft, fraud, embezzlement or homicide; iinsulistantiatwl 
charge of adultery made by one party to the marriage against the 
other; unnatural crime of the husband upon his wife; restraint on 
religious lilxirty; drunkennesH, when arcompanied by squandering 
property or destroying the home, or an otherwise dis«>rderly or 
dissolute manner of Hie; aliaiuloumcnt of the husband by the wife, 
driving him from his home williout .suflicient grounds followed by 
refusal for three years to live with him again. 

Denmark .—In Denmark judicial divorces are obtainable on the 
grounds of adultery, bigamy, desertion (if malicious, after three 
years; if simple, i.c. absence williout known a]iparcnt cause, 
after seven years), absence lor five years where the presumpHioii is 
that the absentee ia dead, imprisonment for life. Administrative 
divorces may also be olUained on the grounds of insanity, separa¬ 
tion for three years, sentence of three years’ penal servitiirle. 

Frouce.—In France, divorce, which had liecn introduced for the 
first time in 1792, but had been abolished at the Restoration in 
1816, resumed its place in the Civil Cixle in 1884. The grounds upon 
which it is now permitted are adultery, violence endangering life 
{exci.%), cruelty {shnees), grave indignities {injures graves)^ condem¬ 
nation of either spouse to an afflictive punishment. 

Germany .—Bv the German Civil Code of 1900 all the previous 
laws of the fecleral states have been abolished, and the absolute 


grounds upon which decrees for divorce arc now granted throughout 
the German Reich are adultery, bigamy, crime against nature, 
attempt on the life of the other party to the marriage, malicious 
desertion for one year, insanity ot three years’ duration after the 
marriage, destroying intellectual communion between parties, and 
holding out no nope of recovery. I'he Court has a discretion to 
grant divorce on the ground of serious breach of conjugal duties, and 
dishonourable or immoral conduct, under which all vices and bad 
habits may furnish a sufficient ground. 

Greece .—Divorce in Greece is regulated by the Roman and 
Byzantine laws, in accordance with the provisions contained in the 
collection of Harmenopoulos. The grounds for divorce are estab¬ 
lished in No. 117 of the Novellae CoiLstitutiones of lustiiiian (with 
some important amcndment^) and an*, on the jietilion of the hus¬ 
band, adultery; that the wife attempted the life of her husband, 
or, lieing aware of jilots again.st it, has not disclosed them to him; 
tum-disclosurc to her husband of knowledge of a conspiracy against 
the sovereign; without her husband's consent staying the night at 
another house, except the house of her parents; without her hus- 
liand’s consent attending races, theatres or sports; against her 
husband’s wish attending dinners or Vinthing in the company of 
men; procuring abortion. On a wife’s petition, the grounds are, that 
the husband entertained schemes against the sovereign, or, being 
aware of such, has not denounced them to the authorities; that the 
husband has attempted the life of his wife, or, being aware of plots 
against it, has not disclosed them to her, or undertaken to prosecute 
the authors of them; that he has endeavoured to procure her to 
commit adultcr>'; that he has brought a false accusalioii of adultery 
against her; adultery in the conjugal home; adultery in the same 
town, if jx^rsisted in; impotence of husbaml, existing before mar¬ 
riage and continuing at least three years after it. 

Hungary .—Prior to 1804, each religious (lenomiiiation was gov¬ 
erned by separate regul.ilions, but in that year marriage and 
divorce m Hungary anil I'ransylvania wiTe regulated by the Civil 
Marriage bill of that year which came into force in 189s; and the 
absolute grounds upon which divorce is t>crnutted by the State (icc 
note alxjve), without distinction of creeds, are adultery; unnatural 
crimes; bigamy; desertion; attempt ujxm life or serioiiK maltreat¬ 
ment endangering safety or health; sentence of death or penal ser¬ 
vitude or impri.sonment for five years. The discretionary grounds 
arc violation of marital obligations, other than above; inducing or 
attempting to induce a child of the family to a criminal art or 
immoral life; the respondent persisting in leading an immoral life. 

Italy .—No divorce is jtermitted. 

The Netherlands .—Adultery and malicious desertion under Roman 
Dutch law; and, by more recent addition, imprisonment for four 
years; grave injuries or ill-treatment endangering life; a lap.se of five 
years after a judicial .separation (by I’onsent or othcr%s'ise) without 
reconciliation, are ni)W grounds for divorce. 

Norway .—The Nonvegion Act of Aug. 20 1909 has effected radical 
changes in the law. Either party to tlie marriage ia now entitled to a 
divorce, where, at the lime of marriage, the other spouse, without 
the knowledge of the former, has suffered from a physical defect 
making him or her unsuilcil lor marriage, or from epilepsy, or leprosy, 
or from venereal disease in an infectious ffjrin, or from insanity; or 
(the husband l>eing petitioner) where the wife has been made 
regnant by someone other than the husljand; where either party 
.as l)cen guilty of certain crimes dealt with in the t'«eneral Criminal 
C<Mle, such as the contracting and transmitting, or exposing any 
others to, an infectious .sexual disen.se, which has been contracted 
in ('onsccjucnre of immoral conduct, a serious ofTiuicc again.st de¬ 
cency, or against a child under 16 or anyone being a ward of the 
jjarty, incest, unnatural offences, etc.; adultery, bigamy, or such 
crimes as are dealt with in the Criminal Code, e.g. abrluction of 
children and minors from the care of their ywirents and guardians, 
or a crime involving bodily injury of the other stxmsc, or of any 
deliberate crime by which the other sjxjuse suflcr.s injury in body or 
in health; or cruelly to (hildren; or exposing them to conditions 
which arc clearly dangerous to their morals; sentence of loss of 
liberty for three years r»r ujiwards; sentence to hard labour or con¬ 
finement in an inebriate home for reiXMted acts of vagrancy or 
drunkenness; refusal of conjugal rights for two years; insanity for 
three years with no reasonable prospect of recov'ery; where a separa¬ 
tion has been in existmice for two years after formal decree, or for 
one year after such decree, if both jiarties assent to its becoming a 
decree of divorce; where there has l»een a separation for three years 
without clccn;e, and no conjugal relations during that time {see 
also Report of Divorce Coinmis.sion, Apixmdix V., pp. ^3-5). 

Portugal. —I’rior to iqro, there was no law of divorce in I’ortugal. 
By Article ^ of a law passed on Nov. 4 of that year (I'opy set out in 
Appendix XXII., Report of I^ivorcc Commission, pp. 152-3), the 
Ciinses for divorce are:—(1) adultciys (2) conviction of one of the 
major crimes specified in Articles 55 and 57 of the Penal Code; (3) 
ill-treatment; (4) abandonment of home for not less than three years; 
(^) absence for not less than four years, <luring which tlig ausentec 
gives no tidings of himself or herself; (6) incurable lunacy, three 
yeara after the date on which insanity has been declared by the com¬ 
petent authorities; (7) separation dc facto by mutual consent 
for 10 years; (8) inveterate gambling habits; (9) incurable contagious 
disease or any disease which induces sexual alierration. 
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Further, by Article 34, the non-8ucceiw of a suit for divorce in¬ 
stituted for causes l, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 aforesaid affords sufficient cause for 
the respondent in such previous actions petitioning for a divorce. 

Sections 35-40 permit divorce by mutual consent, subject to the 
provisions laid down in those sections. 

Rumania. —In accordance with the laws of the orthodox Greek 
Chureh, only divorce a vinculo is recognizetl, the grounds for 
which it may be granted being adultery; injuries or ill-treatment; 
.sentence to imprisomnent; attempt on the life of the other party to 
the marriage, or failure to warn such party of such attempt when 
made by a third party. Divorce may also be obtained by mutual 
consent, subject to various formalities. 

Rus.'iin .—In Russia, before the revolution, the ordinances of 
each church emliodicd in the General Code of Laws laid down the 
grounds upon which divorce was to l» granted. 

For the members of the Rus.sian Church, and for " the Old 
believers,” the grounds upon which decrees of divorce could lie 
made were adultery; bigamy; impotence existing at marriage; the 
ab.sencc of the resijondent for five years without news; sentence of a 
court of law, under which one of the parties to a marriage was con¬ 
demned to loss of civil rights involving rleportation; the entrance of 
both parties into a religious onler, in cases where there are no 
children needing parenUd c.ire; the conversion of a non-Christian 
spouse to the Ku.ssian Church, provided such a party or the other 
party to the marriage desires the dissolution. Members of the 
l,utheran Church (other than those resident in Finland for whom the 
grounds of divorce appear to be adultery, illicit intercourse with a 
third party after betrothal, anti malicious de.sertiou for at least one 
>'ear) may seek divorce in their consistorial courts ott the grounds of 
iiilultery; concealed loss of virginity of the wife before marriage; 
attempt to poison; five yetirs’ desertion; impotence anti repugnance 
to marital intercourse; refusal to lultil conjugal tliities; incunil le 
infectious disease; madness; tlepravity of life; cruelty and offensite 
treatment; attempts by one jiarty to bring dishonour on the other 
or deprix'C him (or her) of his (or her) freedom, office, or occupation; 
unnatural propensities; grave crimes involving sentence of death or 
a punishment in substitution; penal exile. Among the Jews, divort es 
were granted by the rabbi. The marri.ige might Ijc dissolved 
by mutual con.sent, or on grounds based on Mosaic law. 

The law of Poland was, Is'tore tho war, regulated by a decree of 
the Russian emperor of 1836, under which there were separate reg¬ 
ulations for the nieiiibers ol the Konian Catholic, the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox, the (ireek Unified and Protestant Churches, for memtiers of 
denominations other th.iii the above, and for cases where the 
religions of the parties to the ni.arriage are different. 

.V/wiH.—No divorce is iierinitted. 

Sivnlen. —The grounds lor judicial divorces are adultery'; illicit 
intercourse ot either party with a third iiarly after betrothal, or 
the intercourse of the wife with a third parly before betrothal; 
11 .ili< ions de.sertiou lor one year, prm idecl the absentee has left 
the kingdom; aliseiue without news for six or attempt by 

one (i.irty to the marri.age on the life of the other; on the grounds 
that either party is suflering trom bodily iin.ipaiity, or has con¬ 
cealed the f.itt of being .ilTcited with an incnr.iMe cotil.igious dis¬ 
ease; sentence of life imprisonment; ins,inity ol three years' duration 
which is pronounced incurable. Divorce niay also be obtained by 
direct a|)j>eal to the king's roy.d prerogati\e, where one party has 
been condemned to death or citil death; or rondenmed for a gross 
offeme, or one involving teinpor.iry loss of i-ivil rights; where one 
party has lieeii imprisoned for at Ic.isl two years; on the groumi of 
prodigality, drunkenness, or violent disposition, or incurable aver¬ 
sion and hate, which has lasted after one year's separation a mensa 
cl thoro. 

Switvrlnnd .— Prior to Jan. I 1876, the different cantons of 
Switzerland h;id individu.d laws regulating divon e, but after that 
date the matter was regul.ited by a federal l.iw throughout the 
(ountry, and is now regul.ited by the Code Civil of 1 hv. to Ipoy 
w'hicli made but little change in the law then existing. The grounds 
laiil down by that code are adultery; attempt by one p.arty on the 
life of the other; cruelty (jni/cc.v); gr.ave indignities (itiiiim i-ravcx); 
the commission of an infamous crime by one ixarty, or base conduct 
by one party rendering married life intoleralile; malicious desertion 
for two years; insanity rendering married life iinlie.arable, and which 
after three years' duration is pronounced incurable; conduct render¬ 
ing married life unbearable. (K. IH.) 

(IV.) United States 

Statistics com-erning marriage and divorce are not compiled 
annually in the United States. The period 1867-1906 was thor¬ 
oughly covered by two Federal reports, and in 1917 a govern¬ 
ment appropriation became available for continuing the investi¬ 
gation to the end of igi6. Ilccausc of the World War, however, 
it was decided to postpone the gathering of statistics for the 
whole decade and to make a special report for the year 1016 
alone. This report was issued in igig by the Census Bureau. 
Figures for a single year may register abnormal fluctuations, 
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but it is apparent that divorce was rapidly increasing from the 
following figures for the years 1896,1906 and 1916:— 

1916 1906 1896 

Marriages.1,040,778 853,290 613,873 

Divorces . 112,036 72,062 42,937 

From 1867 to 1906 the number of divorces granted totalled 
1,274,341, each period of five years showing a constant increase 
averaging about 30%, while population was increasing at the 
rate of about 10%. The number of divorces per 100,000 pop, 
in igi6 was 112 as compared with 84 in 1906. It is noteworthy, 
however, that four states—Colorado, Maine, South Dakota, 
West Virginia—and the District of Columbia reixirted fewer 
divorces in 1016 than in 1906. The following table indicates 
causes of divorces in itji^, excluding 3,334 cases for wliich statis¬ 
tics were not given: — 


All causes 108,702 



{iranted to 
H usl and 

Gniiited to 
Wife 

74.K93 

.Adiillcry 

12.4N6 

1 I'S'io 

6,850 

5.6.36 

Cniclty 

30.752 

28-3 

5.«95 

24.S57 

iVKcrtion 


36-8 

16,908 

23,082 

Dnmkcnncss 

3.652 

3-4 

271 

3.381 

NcKlecl lo provide 
C\>ml>iiialk)ii of 

5.146 

4-7 

— 

5.146 

nrtcediiii* . 


8-6 

1,440 

7.892 

Ollier 


6-S 

_2.445 

4.899 


It appears that 31 i “v, of the divorces w'crc awarded in 1916 to the 
husband and (18-9to the wife; for 1906 the percentages were 32-5 
ami G7 ’,s rcspettivcly. It is probable that the wife inorc fret|uently 
has legal ground for r|ivf)rre. Di the total number in 1916 desertion 
was the most freouent ground, and cruelty next, thesis two causes 
accounting for li,5-l % of all. Of the 108,702 divorces noted in the 
table alxive, 6<),o36, or 63 ' 5 %, Were granted in the state where the 
n arrkigc hail taken I'l.ice, as compared with 7()-3 for the period 
1.887-1906. It is not pos.sible to determine the extent to w'hich per- 
.sons migrate to another state for the purpose of obtaining ti divorce, 
as fxypulation is coiislanlly shifting, bnt many changes of residence 
are made for thi.s puri)osc and the tendency appears to be growing. 
The question of uniform stale divorce laws w’as discussed in 1913 at 
the conference of governors,'but the conflicting views held in diner- 
ent sections of the country do not point to early action. There is a 
growing demand, especially on the part ol church authorities, for 
ati ameudment to llie Federal foustitution to empower Congress 
through legislation to regulate marriage and divorce. 

DIXMUDE, or in Flemish Dixmdypf., a town in the province 
of West Flanders, Belgium, on the right bank of the Vser, with a 
IK)p. which had risen from 3,278 in tetoo to 3,460 in 1914. It is 
the centre of an agricultural district noted for ciillle-rearing and 
for its dairy produce. The islh-century church of St. Nicolas 
ha<l a remarkably fine rood-loft erected in the i6th century by 
Jean Bertel and an Adoration of the Magi by jordaens (1644). 

As a result of the World War the town was almost totally 
destroyed. Dixniudc constituted in effect one of the principal 
points of i)assagc of the Vser and, til the ciul of Oct. 1914, a force 
of .s.ooo Belgians and a brigade of French marines under Admiral 
Ronarch successfully resisted the de.speratc efforts of the Ger¬ 
mans to seize line town. The tow'n held out until Nov. to, by 
which date, by chimmiicg the lower retichcs of the Y.scr and open¬ 
ing the sluices bctw’ecn Dixmude and Nieuport, a large flooded 
area was placed belwee-n the two armies. The town was reltiken 
by the Bclgucns on Scjcl. 29 iqi8. The pop., which after the 
Armistice had been slowly returning, numbered in 1921 about 
1,000 iKtrsons, housed for the most part in temporary huts, and 
the rebuililing of the town had begun. 

DJEMAL PASHA (Ahmad Djemal) (1875- ), Turkish 

politician and soldier, was horn at B.agdad about 1875. His 
father, a person of some distinction, gtive him a careful 
French education, and placed him in the termy, where his energy 
tend artivoty speedily brought him to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. As such* he went to Salonika, where he spent five years, 
and not only gained an intimate understanding of the Young 
Turk ideas, but became their most able supporter. In iqog, 
when Djemal went as governor to Adana in Cilicia, he was 
charged with the task of strengthening the Young Turk ideas and 
the elimination of contrary currents. It was in administrative 
matters that Djemal’s talents were most conspicuous. In 1911 
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he was made governor of his native town, Bagdad, but a year 
later he was sent to the Balkan War in command of a division, 
and subsequently contrived to Ijecome Vali of Constantinople. 

After once more filling a mililary r 61 e for a short time as 
commander of the I. Corps at Constantinople, he handed over the 
command to the German general, Liman von Sanders, and devoted 
himself to politics. At that time Djemal, Talaat and ICnver con¬ 
stitute! 1 a triumvirate which was the only effective Turkish 
Government, and already a certain antagonism, W'hieh had its 
roots in personal ambition, had sprung ui> between Djemal and 
Enver. Djemal obtained the Ministry of Public Works and 
immediately afterwards the Ministry of Marine. Djemal gave 
Adml. Limpus and the English naval mission a free hand, as 
Enver did the German mililary mission. In the sjiring of igi4 
Djemal attended the Frcnih licet manoeuvres, ami on Aug. q 
IQ 14, after the outbrc.ak of the World War, he wished the home¬ 
going Frenchmen glory ami victory. lie was unwilling that 
Turkey should attach herself to Germany at once, even though 
the victory of the Central Powers might he certain. Enver, 
fearing Djemal’s infhienre in Constantinople, banished the 
Minister of Marine, at the end of 11)14, to Syria,as commander- 
in-chief of the IV. Army. There his military achievements 
were insigniftcanl, but he fought the jilagiies of locusts and the 
epidemics, exertcsl himsi-lf over the cultivation of the land, the 
draining of the marshes, the building of new and the improvement 
of old streets, even began the work of afforestation, tend made ef¬ 
forts to raise the. level of pulilie (‘duration. In Get. 1017 he w.as 
removed by order of Enver from the command of the IV. Army 
and made eommandcr-in-chief of all the troops in .Syria,Palestine 
and the Ilejar., with the aiLecption of the army o)ii‘nuing on the 
Sinai front. This edict led to disorder and friction. Djemal’s 
power was not lessened south of the Taurus, but he took no more 
interest in the ooruluet of the military operations. In Dec. igiy 
he betook himself to Constantinople, and, greatly to the wrath of 
Enver, resumed his activities as Mitiisler of Mtirine. However, 
he was given no more opportunities, either [jolilical or military. 
When, in the autumn of igi8, 'I'urkey, and with her the Young 
Turk (iovernment, was broken in pieces, Djemal Pasha was 
forced to flee, and he rejiaired to Germany where he wandered 
about under an assumed name. Later he obtained refuge in 
Switzerland, and subsetpiently he made his way to the East. 
In i()2i he was reported to have found employment as military 
adviser to the ,^mir of Afghanistan. 

DOBSON, HENRY AUSTIN (i84cr igat), English poet and 
man of letters (see 8.352), died at Ealing Sept. 2 1921. His later 
work consisted of prose essays, notably At Prior Park (1012), 
kosalba’s Journal (1015) and Later Essays (1021), all studies of 
the i8th century, and A Bookman's Budget (1917). 

DOQOER BANK, BATTLE OF. —One of the most important 
naval engagements in the World War w.as fought near the Dogger 
Bank on Jan. 24 1915 between the British and German battle 
cruiser squadrons. 

Movements of the British Heel had led the Germans to 
suspect some scheme for blocking their harbours was afoot, and 
Rear-Adml. Hipper was desiKiIcbed at nightfall on Jan. 23 to 
reconnoitre off the Dogger Bank. His force consisted of the four 
battle cruLsers of the First .Scouting Group, the “Seydlitz” 
(flag), “ Derfllingcr,” “ Mollkc ” and “ Bliicher,” four bght 
cruisers of the Second Scouting Group, and 22 destroyers of the 
5th Flotilla tind the i 5th and iSth Half Flotillas. Intelligence of 
the departure of the German force had been intercepted at the 
British Admiralty, and Vice-Adml. Sir David Beatty (later 
Earl) put to sea from the Forth at 6 r.M. on the evening of the 
23rd. With him were the five battle crui.scrs of the ist and 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadrons, the “ Lion ” (flag), “ Tiger,” “ Prin¬ 
cess Royal,” “ New Zealand ” and “ Indomitable,” and the four 
bght cruisers of the ist L.C.S. under Commodore W. E. Good- 
enough in the “ Southampton.” His orders were to jtroceed to a 
rendezvous in 55° 13' N 3° iP E, 180 m. from Heligoland, where 
he was to meet Commodore Tyrwhitt in the “ Arcthusa ” (flag) 
with the ist, 3rd and loth Flotillas, mustering three light cruisers 
and 30 destroyers. Behind him to the northward was the Grand 


Fleet. The 3rd Battle Squadron (seven King Edward VII. class) 
had left Rosyth two and a half hours after him iind the com¬ 
mander-in-chief had put to sea from Scapa with the battle-fleet. 
In the hope of intcrceifting the enemy on his way back Commo¬ 
dore (S)* had been ordered to proceed towards Borkum with the 
“ Lurcher,” “ Fircdrake ” and four submarines. In heavy guns 
the British force was decidedly superior. The British battle 
cruisers mounted 24 i3-5-in. and lO 12-m. against the German 
8 i2-in., 20 ii-in. and 16 8'2-in. 

Beatty re.ached the rendezvous at 7 a.m. It was a winter 
morning with a calm sea and good visibiUty. His battle cruisers 
were in a single line ahead witli Goodenough’s bght cruisers a 
couple of miles on the port bow. Course was altered to S. by W. 
at 18 knots. 'Pen minutes later the “ Arethu.sa ” was sighted to 
the south-eastward about 7 m. on the port bow. The “ Aurora ” 
and “ Undaunted,” the two other Harwich bght cruisers, were 
still some 15 Ill. to southward of her out of sight. Hardly had the 
“ Arcthusa ” bi-en idciitilied by the “ Lion ” when ll.aslies of 
gunfire were seen to the S.S.E. Tills was the “ Aurora ” engaging 
the “ Kolberg ” eoniing up from the S.K. on the port bow of 
Hi|)per’s squadron. The “ Kolberg ” was hit twice and withdrew 
at 7:25 A.M. 

At the sound of the guns Admiral Beatty ordered his light 
cruisers to chase to the southward. The “ Southampton ” had 
hardly gone a couple of miles when the ” Aurora ” was .seen on the 
starboard how, and soon afterwards enemy battle eruiser.s were 
sighted on Ibe jxirl bow to the south-east. Dense clouds of smoke 
were ixntring from llieir funnels and they were evidently gelling 
up steam for full speed. Il was now ten minutes to eight. Beatty’s 
unexpected ai>])carance had come on Hipper as an unpleasant 
surprise, and he turned to tlic S.E. tind made oil al ftill speed 
with Beatty some 13 to 14 m. behind. Beatty’s position at 8:30 
A.M. was about Lat. 54° 50' N. Long. 3° 40' E., and the two 
forces had settled down to the long rusti to ITeligolaiid 140 m. 
away (sec fig. i). When the chase commenced the British 

Jan. 24'!’1915 

T.M. 

Position 8.30 a-m. 4 


HIPPER 

aUUCHER 
^ , MOLTKE 

M DERFFUNQCR 
•SEVOUTZ 

battle crui.scrs were in single line ahead on a S.E. by S. course 
working up to full speed. The “ Arethusii,” “ Undaunted ” and 
” Aurora ” now look slalioii aliout 5 m. on the “ Lion’s ” port 
bow in a ragged bnc abreast some 2 ra. ajiart. Goodenough with 
his squadron was further off on the jiort how steaming hard after 
the enemy. Hipper was 11 ni. sharp on the ‘‘ Lion’s ” [lort bow on 
a S.S.E. course in full flight for Heligoland with ids light cruisers 
and destroyers ahead of him sharp on his starboard bow. The 
action about to commence took the form of a long elia.se in wliich 
sjieed was the principal consideration. Here Beatty’s squadron 
had a considerahle margin of superiority. It maintained an 
average siieetl of probably 26 knots; while Hi])per’.s may have 
done just over 23 till the “ Bliicher ” feU out, and something over 
24 afterwards. By 8:42 a.m. the range of tlie “ Bliicher ” had 
come down to 22,000 yd., and at five minutes past nine the Viec- 
Admiral hoisted the signal to engage. At g:o, some 17 minutes 
after the first .shot, the “ Lion ” obtained her first hit on the 
‘‘ Bliicher. ” About ten minutes later, at 9:20 A.m., a movement 
of sonic sort was observed among tiic enemy destroyers, and in 

' Commodore (S) •= Commodore (Submarines), Commodore Roger 
Keyes. 
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expeclation of an attack British destroyers were ordered to take 
station ahead, but none of them except tlic “ M ” class had the 
speed to do so and the remainder accordingly dropped back to 
clear the range. At 0:35 the “ Lion ” made the signal to engage 
corre.sponding ships in the enemy’s line, not intending it to refer 
to the “ Indomitable,” which had dropped some way astern, but 
the “ Tiger ” took it to include the “ Indomitable,” and instead 
of firing at the “ Dcrfllingtr,” the second ship, concentrated on 
the “ Seydlitz,” leaving the ” Derfilingcr ” unfired at. It was not 
till 0 45 that the Germans scored their first hit on the “ Lion,” 
sending an ii-in. through her armour aft. Five minutes later a 
i3-S-in. crashed into the after turret of the “ Seydlitz,” wrciking 
a portion of the stern and igniting a charge in the working 
chamber under the turret. The flames roared up through the 
turret and passed through ii connecting door into the adjoining 
one, sotting the charges alight there and turning both turrets into 
furnaces where all the guns’ crews perished. The “ Uliicher ” 
was now having trouble with her engines, and at ten o’clock drew 
out of the line going heavily. The range increased for a lime 
partly due to the “ Lion ” slowing <lown to 24 knots at o:s.i to 
allow the line to close up, partly to the enemy turning away for a 
time. The “Bliiclier” was on fire by this time and had dropped 
behind to a ]iosition 3 or 4 m. on the ” Seydlitz’s ” p<)rt quarter. 
.\t 10:22 Adml. Beatty, to bring the rear of his line into action, 
ordered his battle cruisers to form on a line of iH'aring N.N.W. 
and to proceed at utmost speed. But repeated hits were telling 
on the “ Lion,” and at 10:45 she was dropiiing back. As it was 
(lear that she could no longer maintain her place at the head of 
the line, Beatty at 10:47 made a signal “ to close the enemy as 
rapidly as [lossiblc consistent with keeping all guns bearing.” 
but the “ Tiger ” was the only one to receive it and then only 
the words ‘‘close the enemy.” About 10:50 a.m. the “Lion” 
received a b.ad hit on the port side aft, which holed the feed ttink 
and did serious damage in llie engine room. This wins the crisis 
of the action; at this moment the wash of a perisi ope was .seen on 
the starboard bow (in a position Lat. 54“ 0' N. 5° 15' E.), and 
Beatty immediately ma<ie a signal to alter course eight points to 
[lorl. 'I’liis was hauled down at ii;o2 A.M. and the squadron 
turned to N.N.E. {see tig. 2). 



But the “ Lion ” was no longer able to perform the duties of a 
flagship. Her wireless and her scan blights were out of action, 
she had fallni out of line and the rest of the siiuadron was drawing 
every moment farther and farther away to the northward. The 
“New Zealand” was some way behind, and Rear-Adml. Sir 
Archibald Moore, the second in command, whose flag was flying 
in her, had not grasjied the intention or nat ure of the turn. 

It was urgently necessary to resume the chase. Beatty 
therefore ordered two signals to be made—I'onqiass B (course 
N.E.) and A.F. (attack the rear of the enemy), and then a 
third: “Keep nearer to the enemy. Repeat the signal-the 
Admiral is now making.” These all went up practically at the 
s,Tmc time, and had they been understood in the sense in which 
they were made would have redeemed the situation. Unfortu¬ 
nately Rear-Adml. Moore only received the first two at 11:21 A.M. 
and then read them as meaning “ attack the rear of the enemy 
bearing N.E.” The “ Blucher ” was then bearing roughly N.E., 
and taking them as an order to attack the “ Blucher ” he steered 
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towards her. Hipper altered for a few minutes to the S., bringing 
a heavy fire to bear on the “ Tiger,” which received seven hits at 
this time, then resumed his course F,.,S.E. and drew rapidly out 
of range. The “ Lion ” in a crippled state steamed slowly to the 
north-westward, while the remaimler of the squadron some 6 or 7 
m. off began to circle round the “ Blucher,” whose fate w'as now 
sealed. The destroyers “ Meteor ” and “ Miranila ” attacked 
her, but she was still in action and sent four shots into the 
“ Meteor,” wrecking her boiler room. At 11:38 a.m. the “ Are- 
thusa ” came up and fired two torperloes into her. She ceased 
firing, listing heavily with fires raging fore and aft. Hipper was 
now some 15 m. off, otdy 70 m. from Heligoland, and Rear-Adml. 
Moore apparently did not think it worth while to continue the 
chase. It was not till 11:52 a.m. that he assumed active command 
and made his first signal to form single line ahead and steer west. 
Beatty meanwhile had transferred his flag to the destroyer 
“ Attack ” and wtis racing after his squadron. About half-past 
twelve he reached the “ I’rincess Roytil,” hoisted his flag in her 
and was about to resume the chase. But pursuit was now 
hopeless, and the situation not too favourable. The “ Lion ” 
could only go 10 knots tmd the High Sea Fleet was suppo.sed 
to be coming up. Accordingly at 12:45 p.m. the squadron 
turned back. Hipper meanwhile made for home tmd got in 
touch with the German battle-fleet about 2:30 p.m. The 
“ Blucher ” had been lost, the “ Seydlitz ” seriously damagiai 
and the “ Derfllinger ” hit three or four times. When Beatty 
turned home Jellieoe was hastening down to him with the battle- 
fleet. They met at 4:30 p.m. and it remained otily to get the 
“ Lion ” home. In tow of the “ Indomitable ” and screened by 
the 1st and 2nd Light Cruiser Squadrons and two flotillas she 
readied Ko.syth safely the next morning. 

The loss of the “ Blucher ” was quic kly reflec-ted in German 
naval policy. Adml. von I'ohl look Adml. von Ingenohl’s plaa.' 
as commander-in-chief of the High Seas Fleet with definite 
instructions to revert to a more cautious policy. 

On the British side the results were generally regarded ns 
disapi-K)inting. It was believed that, htid the pursuit been 
pressed, the “ Seydlitz ” and “ Derfllinger ” might have shared 
the “ Blucher’s ” fate, but it must not be forgotten that the 
range was still over 18,000 yd. and the enemy’s sjieed not serious¬ 
ly diininislied. 'i'he battle, however, had a very real result. It 
fettered the initiative of the CJcrman commander-in-chief, and 
put an end to raids on the English coast for over a year. 

See also Filson Young, WUh Uk liatUr Cruisns (1921). 

I’he following is a list of the forcc-s engaged:— 

BRITISH 

1st Buttle Cruiser Squadron. 

“ Lion ” (flag), Vice-Adml. Sir David Beatty, Capt. Alfred Chat- 
field, 28 knots (designed). 

“ Princess Koval,” Capt. Osmond de B. Broc-k, 28 knots. 

“ Tiger,” Capt. Henr>- B. Pelly, ,30 knots. 

Arniament 8 t3-5-in., 16 4-in. (“ Tiger ” i(> (>-in.). 

2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron. 

“ New Ze.aland (flag). Rear-Adml. Sir .Arrhihald Moore, 
Capt. T.ionel Maksew, afi knots. 

" Indomitable,” Capt. Francis W. Kennedy, 25 knots. 

Armament 8 12-in., lb 4-in, 
l.st Lifibl Cruiser .Squadron. 

“ .Southampton,’' Commodore W. E. CcKidenough, Comm. E. A. 
Kushton. 

“ Birmingham,” Capt. Arthur A. Duff. 

“ Nottingham,” Capt. Charles B. Miller. 

“ Lowestoft,” Capt. Theobald W. Kennedy. 

Armament 9 b-in., “ Southampton ’’ 8 6-in., 25 knots. 
Harwieh Rlotillas. 

“ Arethusa,” Commodore Reginald Tyrwhitt, Comm. E. K. 
Arbuthnot. loth Flotilla: “Meteor” (Comm. Hon. Herbert 
Mead), “ Miranda,” “ Milne Mentor,” “ Mastiff,” “ Minos,” 
“ Morris,” .speed 34 knots. 

3rd Flotilla; ‘‘ Undaunted,” Capt. Francis St. John, “ Lookout,” 
“ Ly.sander,” “ Ijindrail,” “ Laurel,” “ Liberty,” “ Laertes,” 
“ Lucifer,” “ Lawford,” “ Lydia,” “ Louis,” “ Legion,” “ 1 -ark,” 
speed 29 knots. 

1st Flotilla: " Aurora,” Caiit. Wilmot S. Nicholson, “ Acheron,” 
“ Attack,” “ Hydra,” “ Ariel.” “ Forester,” “ Defender,’’ 
“ Druid,” “ Hornet,” “ Tigress,” “ Sandfly,” “ Jackal.” 
“ Goshawk,” “ Phoenix,” " Lapwing,” speed 27 knots. 
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GERMAN 

1st Scouting Croup. 

" Seydlitz.” Rear-Adml. Hipper, 70 n-in., 12 S-Q-in., 26 knots. 

" Derfflineer.’’ 18 12-in.. 12 j-y-in., 27 knots. 

‘‘ Mollko,^' 70 7 7 -in., 12 s-y-in., 2 ,'i knots. 

“ Blilcher,” 12 8-2-in., 8 J-y-in., 24 knots. 

2nd Scouting Group. 

“ Graudenz,” " Stralsund," “ Kolberg," " Rostock.” 

(A. C. D.) 

DOGS (WAR). —That dogs could he usefully employed as 
auxiliaries in the prosecution of war, as was the case in the World 
War of 1Q14-8, is not a modern discovery. Both (ireeks and 
Romans used them for offensive atid defensive purposes and 
for maintaining communication on the field of battle. War- 
dogs are mentioned by Plutarch and Pliny, titid .Strabo describes 
how, in Gaul, dogs were armed with coats of mail. In the Middle 
Ages and in early modern history there are many stories, some 
of them no doubt legendary, of the ))arlicipation of dogs in war. 
In the Crimean War, dogs were emjdoyetl on sentry duty; in the 
American Civil War they were used both as sentries and guards. 

An ancient writer, Camerarius, noted that guiird-dogs could 
discrimimite Christians from Turks; and a modern authority 
has stated that dogs employed during the war of tot4-8 could 
even detect men of unfamiliar regiments. Instinctive fidelity and 
keen scenting power make the i>roi)er sort of dog peculiarly 
suitable for training as an auxiliary in war. Further, a dog very 
readily acquires a sense of danger; ;ind it was noted, during the 
World War, that dogs, if unalde to reach or uncert.-un of a 
particular destination, would make their way back to their 
kennels. 1 'hey would never cross the zone to the enemy. The 
same instinct for hurrying to the rear was, it may be added, 
observed in stray horses and mules. 

Despite his acknowledged sttitability, however, no modern 
systematic trainiitg of the dog for use in war began until the 
latter piirt of the last century. About that time the movement 
made considerable hcadw.ay in Germany, mainly because of the 
energetic chami)ion.ship of the animal-painter, Jean Bungartz. 
In France, too, some progress was made and some otTicial en¬ 
couragement extended; but in England, apart from tltc private 
efforts of Lt.-Col. E. H. Richardson, no action was taken, and 
it was not until lory that a British war-dog training sclrool was 
established at Shoeburyness. 

In Germany there was, at first, a great difference of opinion 
on the question of the most suitable breed for training. Poodles 
were originally ilecided upon, because of their higlt degree of 
intelligence, but poodles suffer considerably when exposed to the 
heat of the sun un<l, though they hiive shari> si cut, they iire 
extremely short-sighted. The St. Bernard was then experimented 
with. The record of its ancestors at the Hospice was distinguished 
enough; but it seemed to have been forgotten that the Hospice 
dog, besides being short-haired, was also of light er build than the 
modern St. Bernaril. The jiointer was next tried; but though it 
has unquestionably the necessary intelligence and physical 
strength, the hunt ing instinct is so deep-rooted in this breed as to 
be inerailicable excejit after years of labour. One priniiplc the 
German authorities had insisted upon from the outset—that ‘‘ a 
military dog cannot be produced from cross-breeds.” The 
Scotch colhe, pure-bred for centuries, was, therefore, some 
20 or 30 years ago regarded with great favour in Germany as a 
potential war-dog. J. Bungartz, indeed, in his book on the 
subject of the war-dog, dated 18177, jiays eloquent tribute to the 
collie’s qualities. Later, however, the collies fell into disrepute; 
and during the World War the great bulk of the dogs eroployeil 
with the Gcrrnan army (it has been stated that, almost im¬ 
mediately after the outbreak of war, the Germans placed some 
6,000 war-dogs in the field) w-ere German shepherd-dogs. In¬ 
deed, according to the returns of the German Society for Ambu¬ 
lance Dogs (Oldenburg) of 1,678 dogs sent to the front up to 
the end of May IQ15, 1,274 were German shepherd-dogs, 142 
Airedale terriers, 230 Dobermanns and 13 Rottweilers. The 
figures remained in a like proportion throughout the war. The 
ambulance dogs were able to distinguish l>etween the dead and 
the apparently dead; the former they left untouched, even passed 


with signs of disgust ,thelattert hey succoured. The English and 
French armies found it impossible to employ ambulance dogs on 
the western front during the late war; but the German army 
seems to have employed them, especially during the Russian 
retreat on the eastern front, with conspicuous success. It is 
indeed officially recorded that thousands of German soldiers 
owed their lives to ambulance dogs. Messenger-dogs also con¬ 
stituted an acknowledged part of the orgatiization of the German 
army. An infantry regiment was allotted a maximum of 12 
dogs, while a battalion might have six, the allotments being 
made by the Messenger Dog Section (Mcldchundstaffcl) at the 
Army Headquarters. The breeds chiefly employed for message- 
carrying work were German sheep-dogs, Dobermanns, Airedale 
terriers, and Rottweilers. The Germatts, unlike the British, 
employed the dogs on the double-journey- “ liaison ” princii>le— 
that is, with two keepers, and the dog travelling backwards and 
forwards between both. In the British army the messenger-dog 
was trained to make the return journey only to the one keeper. 

Briti.sh war-dogs, which were placed under the signal section 
of the Royal Engineers, were employed principally in maintaining 
communication, though sentry-dogs did valuable work, especially 
in Siilotrika; but a British war-dog school was not established 
until 1017. Many tyi)es of dogs were used. Thus, of a total of 
340 dogs sent to France from the school within a certain jieriod, 
74 were lollies, 70 lurchers, 66 Airedales, 3fi sheep-dogs, and 33 
retrievers, the remainder being made up of 13 different breeds. 
A central kennel was established in France at Etaplcs. The 
trainingcour.se at the school lasted about five or six weeks and the 
dogs and their keejicrs were then sent overseas. F’rom Etaplcs the 
dogs were posted to sectional kennels behind the front line, each 
sectional kennel consisting of about 48 dogs and 16 men. From 
these kennels the dogs and their keepers in the proportion of one 
man to three dogs were sent up for duty in the trenches. 

'I'hc war-dog training school of the French army was es¬ 
tablished at Satory about the sivmc time as the English school 
was set U]) at Shoeburyness. Shcjihcrd-dogs of various kinds, 
Airedale terriers and .Scoti b collies were midnly emi>loycd. 
Each French infantry battalion was tdlottcd six dogs, the allot¬ 
ments being made from the Arniy Headquarters kennels. The 
U.S. army did not use dogs. 

In determining a iiartieuUr dog's suitability for war training, his 
physical condition should first be considci-ed. .Strength and agility 
coi'nbineU, of cour.se, with intelligeine are in f,nrt indispensable i|iial- 
ities. The chest should be broad, the legs sitiewy and the ptiws of 
firm construction. Colour iniisl also be taken into account. White 
dogs and those of " check ” colouring are oltviously unsuitable for 
war pur|K7se5. They would constitute too conspicuous a target. Sex, 
again, plays a p,irt. A bitch in heal will, at any time, throw a park 
into cxciteil confusion and therefore, though trials h.avc proveil that 
bitches are apter at Ic.iniing and are more trustworthy, they arc not 
suitable for use in w.ar. Castrated dogs, on the other hatid, lack 
courage and letnttcrament and are useless for work Itt the field. With 
regard to age it has been .said that the dogs chosen for war training 
should not be less than otic year and not more than four years old. 

(C. E. W. B.; E. b. H •) 

DOHERTY. CHARLES JOSEPH (1855- ), Canadian states¬ 

man, was born at Montreal, Quebec, May 11 1853. He was called 
to the Quebei bar in 1877, and became a Q.C. in 1887. He was 
elected to the House of Commons for the St. Ann’s Division of 
Montreal 11708, being reelected Sept. 71711 and in the by-election 
consequent upon his taking office as Minister of Justice in Nov. 
iqii. He was profcs.sor of civil and international law in McGill 
University for several yetirs before entering the Government. He 
became a member of the Unionist Government in Dec. 1Q17. 
In 1020 he was made an Imiierial Privy Councillor and the same 
year was a member of the Canadian delegation to the first 
jissembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

DOLLAR SECURITIES MOBILIZATION— In the British system 
of war finance, i<ti,5-7, an important part was played by the 
mobilization of securities. During the World War enormous 
supplies of war materials of all descriptions had to be iiurchased 
by England from abroad, and in addition, owing to the with¬ 
drawal of labour from production in the Allied countries, abnor¬ 
mal quantities of goods had to be obtained from the same sources. 
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The exchange facilities available were entirely inadequate for 
the purpose of making the payments necessitated by these pur¬ 
chases, and artificial methods had to be adopted to provide in 
suitable foreign currencies the funds required. The natural 
procedure was by borrowing, and by the realization of such assets 
as were marketable in the creditor countries. 

Though in some instances, and more particularly in the early 
days of the war, it was possible to effect loans abroad on the 
credit of the borrowing countries, it was found necessary to a 
large extent to provide collateral security in addition. The 
various securities quoted on the Stock Exchange and others of 
similar nature held in the Allied countries formed the natural 
and most fruitful field for obtaining suitable collateral and for 
providing the assets most readily marketable abroad. 

Before the intro<hiction of any official control a considerable 
amount of securities of the United .States of America and other 
foreign countries was sohl abroad, on account of the relatively 
high prices obtaining and the favourable terms on which the 
proceeds could be remitted home, owing to the fall in exchange 
rates which had already taken jilare. Even after the introduction 
of official action these natural .sales continued, though necessarily 
in decreased volume. The funds i)rovided by means of these 
sales an<l from lotins effected abroad without collateral security 
supplied in the main the necessary sums to pay for the purchases 
made, but as the dem.and for goods and raw material became 
more insistent the British Treasury found it necessary to take 
official action. In July 1915 instnictions were given to the Bank 
of England to purchase American dollar securities by private 
treaty or through the London Stock E.xchange ami forward them 
to New York for sale. By this means securities of the nominal 
value of $2,vt,ooo,ooo were obtained before the end of the year 
and the pressing requirements of the Treasury were satisfied. 

By Dec. 1015, however, it had become apparent that this 
somewhat haphazard method of purchasing available securities 
was not altogether satisfactory nor likely to achieve the desired 
results, and it wtis therefore decided to adopt a more compre¬ 
hensive scheme. Accordingly, the Treasury appointed a com¬ 
mittee, known as the American Dollar Securities Committee, 
with a iicrmanent secretary of the Treasury as chairman, the 
deputy governor of the Bank of England as deputy chairman, 
and four members, two of whom were nominated liy the Bankers’ 
Clearing Ilou.se and two by the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange. The management was placed in the hands of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) George May, the secretary of the Prudential 
Assurance Company. 

In order to obtain some idea as to the volume and class of 
securities available a circular letter was sent to all the larger 
investors, such as insurance companies, banks ami trust com¬ 
panies, asking them to submit li.sts of American dollar securities 
held by them, with a view to a possible sale or loan to the Treas¬ 
ury. Active operations were begun in J.an. 1016, at the Nation¬ 
al Debt Office in Obi Jewry, by the issue of a list of 54 selected 
American dollar bonds which the Treasury was [ircpared to 
purchtise. The jirices ofrcre<l were based on the current New 
York closing quotations of the previous evening, the New Y'ork 
percentage price being converted into the London sterling ])rice 
at the existing rate of exchange with accrued interest. 

In illu.stration of thi? i)roced\ire adopted it may Ik; mentioned 
that tlu‘ otheial prices were not only ptjsteil lii> at the London 
Stork Exchange but by a sp<-rial arrangmnimt were telephoned by 
the General Post-Office to all the provincial .stork exchanges at 
about 10 A.M. This enableil the country stockbrokers to deal 
promptly with the committee by means of a short telegram stating 
the amount they wished to sell and quoting the official numlier 
assigned to th<! particular security. Such bargains held good pro- 
vi<led that the telegram was handed in at the provinckd post-office 
not later than 2 o'clock (later extended to 4 o'clock) on the day of 
the quotation. As regards London dealings, the bargains^ were 
booktsl over the counter at the National Dt:bt Office. To facilitate 
d<'livcry of securities a branch of the Bank of England was installed 
in Obi Jewry and on the Bank's officers devolved the duty of accept¬ 
ing the securities in gooil order and paying the purchase money. 
It is interesting to note that brokerage was paid by the Treasury 
and not by the seller, while imslamwd bonds were accepted on 
the same terms as those bearing the English stamp. In the early 
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days of the scheme payment was made at the seller’s option in Brit¬ 
ish Government Exchetiuer bonds then being issued. In this way 
the tloublc purpose was servtxl of olrtaining the means of securing 
a credit in New York and increasing subscriptions for British Gov¬ 
ernment securities. Additional lists of bonds and shares for which 
daily prices were quoted were published from time to time, while 
special prices were made fur suitable securities not appearing in a 

{ jublished list. Since it was essential for the Treasury to obtain the 
argest possible credits in New York at the earliest possible date 
negotiations were entered into with large holdtirs of sccuritfes, 
and bulk prices were quoted lor large and comi '■ehensive blocks. 

The scheme was successful from the outset, as will be seen 
from the fact that securities to the value of over £40,000,000 
sterling were obtained in the first ten weeks of its operation. 

During the first months of the Committee’s existence no 
securities had been taken on loan, but towards the end of March 
1016 a dejvisit scheme, .subsequently known as scheme A, was 
introduced. Briefly the scheme was as follows:— 

Securities were H) be deposited for a period of two years from the 
date of deposit, the lender to receive all interest and dividetids on 
the securities deposittd by him, plus an additional } of 1 % per 
annum on the nominal amount. During the currency of the loan 
the lender was entitled (l) to liavc his siicurities sold in New York 
fn*e of cxjsmstq the proceeds being paid to him in London at the 
current steTling rale of exchange, or (2) to obltiin the release of his 
se-curitios in New York against payment to the 'J'ruasury agent 
there of a sum in dollars equivalent to their American value, a sim¬ 
ilar sum in sterling lx!ing paid to I he depositor in London. 

The Treasury was also jirepared in most instances to purchase 
for sterling the deposit certificates in London at the current Ameri¬ 
can prices of the securities deposited. Though there was no inten¬ 
tion to realize the deixjsitcd serurilies except in an emergency, the 
right to do so was reserved to the Treasury as otherwise the seeuri- 
lies would have lictm useless as collateral for loans in New \’ork. 

In Aug. iqi6 a further loan scheme, B, was brought into force. 
It difiored from the previous scheme in that (1) demosit was for a 
period of five years from a fixed date, instead of two years from 
the date of dcixjsit; (2) under it were included many colonial and 
foreign stocks and lionds in addition to the purely American securi¬ 
ties; anil (3) the right to malizc .securities as given under scheme A 
was limilcsi to American securities h.aving a market value in New 
York. Power was given to depositors under scheme A to transfer to 
scheme B, and this option was in most rases exerci.scd._ 

The .sis'iiritius pureha.std were sold imniediattily a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity offered, and those remaining unsold, together with deposited 
American dollar securities, were used for short borrowing as required. 
Tile main use, however, to which the deixisited securities were put 
is ilhcstrated by the parliriilars of a typical loan floated in the 
Uniled Stales of America prior to the entry of that country into 
the war:— 

UNITED KINGDOM j-y year yj % Notes Dated Nov. I is/16. 

Amount of loan.$30OiO<H),(XX) 

Collateral.360,000,000 

Comixjsed of $ 5^,500,000 Australasian. 

Z5,5(x),ooo .South African. 
zo,iHM),fKX) Argentine and Chilian. 

3o,(x)o,ooo Tapanese. 

:5,o<x),iMx> Egyptian. 

5,000,000 Cuban. 

25,cKX),OfXj British Kailway Delientures. 
180,000,000 U.S.A. dollar securities and 
Canadian. 

Up to M.ay 27 1016, rather less than five months after the 
formation of the Committee, the amount paid for securities 
purchased exceeded £51,000,000 sterling, while the nominal 
amount of securities deposited on loan was about £8,000,000. 
Since these figures, however, were not sufficient to provide the 
funds required, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in 
Parliament t hat powers would be taken to impose a special tax 
of zs. in the £i on the income of idl securities that the Treasury, 
by means of special lists, declared its willingness to purchase. 
The necessary authority of Parliament was granted. Relief 
from the additional tux was only obtainable by selling or loaning 
the specified securities to the Treasury. The effect was immediate. 
In the first two weeks following the announcement the purchases 
exceeded £23,000,000 sterling and the deposits £15,000,000 
sterling. In course of time the purchases greatly decreased hut 
the deposits, mainly ovring to the introduction of scheme B, 
assumed very large proportions. Tor example, during the month 
of Sept. 1916, the securities taken in on loan amounted to about 
£100,000,000. The enormous requirements of the Treasury arc 
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emphasized by the fact that in spite of the large amounts of 
securities purchased and deposited a still more drastic step had 
to he taken. 

On Jan. 24 iqi7, a regulation issued under the Defence of the 
Realm Act came into force, by which the Trciusury was given 
power to requisition securities. The first order under this regula¬ 
tion was issued on Feb. 17 1017, and required owners or cu.slo- 
dians of specified securities to deliver them up in return for an 
amount of compensation based on the current market values. 
Holders of securities not ordinarily resident in the United King¬ 
dom and certain other holders were exempted from the terms 
of the order. The compensation was jiayable within seven <lays 
of the transfer, and power was given to reduce its amount in case 
of late delivery. Altogctlier four such orders were issued, the 
number of securities included being 1,076. t)n March i lyiR 
deposit siheme B was closed to new deposits, excejrt in regard 
to securities subject to the extra 2s. lax and which had not pre¬ 
viously been indudeil in the list of re(|uisitioned securities. 
A little later, when the .securities under sclicmc A began to fall 
due for return, depositors were given the option to extend the 
term to five years. Nearly all such depositors availed them¬ 
selves of this oiler. 

In .addition to the purchase and loan schemes which have been 
descriljeti aliove, the American Utillar fiisairities CommitttS' under¬ 
took various operations lor the purfio.se oi placing dollars at tlie 
disfiusul of the Trotisury in America. In this ronnexion may lie 
instanced arrangements with various Canadi.iti provincial and muni¬ 
cipal authorities lor the pitrchastt of their sterling seeurities in Lon¬ 
don for eancell.uion and the i.ssne, in place therisif, ol Canatliiin 
dollar .securities for .sale in America. Similar pl.ans were adopteil 
in the case of certain American industrial companies. Further, 
arrangements wttre made with certain British corporations to issut; 
their own loans in America and place the tiollars ol)taim|d at the 
disposal of the Treiisiiry, the latter hxikitig after the Americiin lotin 
and firoviding the English company with sterling in London. As an 
instance, reference may lie made to the issue by the Central Argen¬ 
tine railway of a #15,000,000 loan in America. 

The labour involved in connexion with the operations and 
more particularly with the loan scheme, was of considerable 
magnitude, and it was neccs.sary to adopt every device in order 
to lessen the work, which in the main had to be carried out by a 
staff collected in a time of emergency. In the early days an 
agreement wtis entercti into wilh the agents of.ovcr £100,000,000 
bearer securities, the coupons of which h.ad to be cm .ashed in 
London, to pay the coupons on deposited securities, plus the 
additionid per annum, and for this purpose they were 
suigilied with schedules giving such information as would permit 
of the calculations and payments being made. In .Sept. 1017 
this procedure was discontinued, ttnd thereafter the work was 
taken over by the Ntitional Debt Ollicc. 

With regard to the registered stocks on deposit, much duplica¬ 
tion of work was avoided by the railway companies and other 
paying agents undertaking to keep the Treasury register and 
pay the increased interest as it fell due. By this means it is 
estimatctl th.-it the authorities were relieved from the prepara¬ 
tion, etc., of about 550,000 dividend warrants each year. Fur¬ 
ther, certain approved agents were appointed to accejrt dcpo.sits 
of amounts of less lh,an $5,000 each, the securities being handed 
over in bulk to the Committee; payment of interest on the aggre¬ 
gate amounts was made to such agents, who in turn distributed 
the sums received amongst the individual depositors. 

The United States of America was naturally the chief source 
of supply, both for munitions of war and for goods, and there¬ 
fore the financial arrangements already referred to were mainly 
directed to the provision of dollars in order to effect the necessary 
payments. In a smaller degree, however, jiaymcnts had to be 
made to other countries, and certain of the securities obtained 
by the Committee were used to meet these obligations. 

The United Kingdom was, of course, preeminent as the holder 
of foreign securities, and she therefore played by far the greater 
part in the efforts made tow.irds mobilization in the Allied inter¬ 
ests. But 1 -'ranee also held a considerafile amount and hail a depo.sit 
scheme of her owm, though on nothing like the same scale as tliat 
of the United Kingdom. In her scheme no purchases of .sttcurities were 
made, but a considerable volume of private sales to the United 


States of America was effected, both direct and through London, 
and to a certain extent purchases of French holdings were made by 
the American Dollar Securities Committee through the medium of 
the banks of France and England. 

The total amount of securities dealt wilh under the British mobili¬ 
zation scheme, including tho.se bought by the Bank of England 
prior to the apiiointmeut of the American Dollar .Securities Com¬ 
mittee, w.is as follows:— 

Furchases.£216,000,000 

DeiKisits.£406,000,000 

Total. £(i22,(k)o,ooo 

These particul.irs may be to some extent amplified. Thus, the 
IJurchases eonsisted of;— 

#(i8o,ixx),000 . . Dollar bonds 

#241,500,01x1 . . Dollar shares 

£ 27,Soo,ixx.) . , Sterling bontls and shares 

£ 4,11x1,000 . . Registered sUx ks 

FI. 5,400,000 . . Florin bonds and shares 

Similarly the depositeil .securities were made up of:— 

$197.800000 . . Dollar bontls 

$5o5,Oixi.(Kx) . . Dollar shares 

£ii5,ioo,(x)o . . Sterling bonds 

£i72,ooo,otX) . . Registered stocks 

£ I7,500,(xxj . . Home Railway debentures 

Fr. 8,51x1,000 . . Franc bunds 

Kr.8,irxi,ono . . Kroner bonds 

F'l. 4,400,000 . . Florin bonds 

The Ifital number of different securities dealt with was 2,027. 

The total amount of Americ.an dollar securities which passed 
through the hands of the Committee was thus aptiroximately 
£285,o(X),ooo. In addition securities to the value of prohahly £100,- 
(xxi.fxxi were sold direct to America through the ordinary' channels, 
making in all, say, about £4(x>,(xx),ooo. Various estimates have been 
made from time to time of the amount of American .securities held in 
Great Uriiaiu hefore the war. The data av.ailable on which to base 
any such e.stimate arc very vague and uncertain in their nature, 
and the present writer is inclined to believe that any such estimates 
can only lx; regarded as more or less intelligent guessing. In his 
opinion the total amount of American securities held in Gre,it 
Britain before the commencement of ho.stilifies was certainly not 
greater than £(>00,000,000 and jirobably nearer £5(K>,(X)0 ,(xX). 

The operations of the Conimittee undoubtedly achieved the pur¬ 
pose for which it was formed, as during its existence the rate of 
exchange ciractically remained constant at about 4.764 dollars to 
the £1. Although .securities were pun:hased and taken on loan 
after the Americans came into the war the ainonnt.s obtained were 
not great, and it is believed that practically all available American 
securities suitable for sale or roll.-iteral for loans laid been dealt with. 

It is diff’icull to .see what course could h;ive been taken in order to 
obtain the ncx essary credits abroad in suflirient amoiml when these 
.securities h-ad been exhausted, bill .speculation on this point would 
be idle since the necessary credit.s became available after and on 
account of the entry of the Americans into the war. (G. E. M.) 

DOLLAR STABILIZATION.—Under ihc existing currency 
system, the so-called “ level of prices ” is largely .at the mercy of 
monetary and credit conditiotis. The tide of prices w'ill rise or 
fall with the flood or ebb of gold or of pal>er money or of bank 
credit. ICvidcntly a rise in the level of prict;s is a full in the liur- 
chasing power of the dollar or other monetary unit, and vice 
versa. The imrchusing power of money has always been unstable 
because a unit of money, as al jirescnt determined, is not a unit 
of purchasing piowcr, but only a unit of weight. It is the one 
inconstant unit of mea.surcment left in civiliztttion. Oilier units— 
the yard, pound, bushel, ete.—were once as unstable and crude 
as the dollar, .sovereign or franc still are; but, one after another, 
the other units have all heen stabilized or standardized. Short 
weights and measures ehcat the buyer; long w'eights, the seller. 
So a unit of money which changes in value or purchasing power is 
always playing havoc between contracting parties. When jiriccs 
are rising—in other words, when the purchasing power of the 
dollar is falling—the creditor and the creditor-like classes suffer 
injustice. The sufferers include savings-bank depositors, hond- 
holdens, salaried classes and wage-earners. In the groat upheaval 
of prices— i.e. in the United States, depreciation of the dollac— 
which took place between 1806 and 1021 such injustice amounted 
to over a hundred billion dollars. On the other hand, when prices 
fall, as they did between 1875 and 1806, it is other classes— 
debtors, stockholders, farmers and independent business men 
generally—which suffer the injustice. The indirect effects of 
falling or rising prices— i.e. of a rising or falling dollar—are 
equally bad. These indirect effects include industrial discontent 
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(either over the “ hi(;h cost of living ” or unemployment) and 
economic crises and depressions. 

Hitherto there was ample excuse for the unstable monetary 
units of various countries. No instrument for measuring their 
aberrations had been <levised. Likewise, until weighing scales 
were devised, weights could not be standardised, and until 
instruments for measuring electrical magnitudes were invente<l, 
electrical units could not be standarili/.cd. But for many years 
the “ index number ” of prices has provided an accurate in- 
.strument for measuring the value of the dollar in terms of its 
power to purchase goods. An “ index number ” of iirices is a 
figure which shows for a .specific period of time the average 
per( entage increase or decrease of prices. One of the most sug¬ 
gestive .signs of the times is that this instrument for measuring 
changes in the purchasing power of money has recently been 
utilized in adjusting wages and .sidaries to the high cost of living, 
i.e. to the depreciated dollar. A number of industrial concerns 
and banks, and some official agencies, have amended wages by 
the use of an index number of the prices of commodities. 

It has been contended by some economi.sts that this principle 
may be utilized in the future more generally to safeguard agree¬ 
ments made at one date to p.ay money at another date. Such 
corrections of the dollar would gradually break down the popular 
superstition that “ a dollar is a dollar for every time we correct 
the dollar, we convict it of needing corrections; and ultimately 
the correction might be apijlied, not, as at present, as a patch on 
the dollar from the outside, but by incorporating it in the dollar 
itself. Various methods for accomplishing this have been pro¬ 
posed. The one perhaps best known is I’rof. Irving Fisher’s 
proposal to vary the weight of the gold dollar so as to keep its 
purchasing ]xiwer invariable. Instead of a gold dollar of con¬ 
stant weight and varying purchasing power, what is needed, he 
contends, is a dollar of constant purchtising power, and, there¬ 
fore, of varying weight. It is not jmtpo.sed, of course, to remint 
gold coins, liut simply to count an ounce of gold bullion tis being 
the equivalent not always of $20.67 (as at present) but of as 
much more or less than that sum as is required from time to time 
in order to keep the pttrehitsing power of the dollar constant. 
In other words, the proposal is to vttry the price of gold according 
to its worth relative to other commodities, instearl of, as at 
pre.scnt, keeping it artificially constant at $20.67 -tn oz. pure or 
Li r 7 S- ' ill' oz. 11/12 fine. In this way, i’rofessor Fisher con¬ 
tends, we can control the price level, lowering it, rai.singit, or keep¬ 
ing it from fluctuating much, if at all. Thus, if Mexico should 
adopt the dollar of the U.H. (instead of its present dollar of half 
the weight of gold), the price level in Mexico would be disastrous¬ 
ly cut in two. Again, if the U.S. .should adopt the Mexican dollar, 
the price level in the U.S. would be disastrously doubled. 
That is, the more gold in the dollar, the greater its buying-power; 
and the less, the less. If, I’rofessor Fisher contends, this prin¬ 
ciple be admitted, it follows that we hold, in the hollow of our 
hand, what the dollar’s buying-jmwer shall be—that is, what 
the level of prices shall be. It can be kept from changing greatly 
ju.st as easily as it could be made to change, simply by period¬ 
ical adjustments of the price of gold, each adjustment being 
made in accordance with the in<iex number of price.s. By this 
method, in conjunction with any of the sound systems of bank¬ 
ing, Professor h'isher contends, variations of more than one or 
two per cent could easily be prevented except under the most 
extraordinary conditions. (I. F.) 

DONALDSON, SIR JAMES (1831-1015), British scholar (see 
8.406), died at St. Andrews, M.arch q 1015. 

DONNAY, CHARLES MAURICE (1850- ), French drama¬ 

tist (see 8.417), wrote several fresh [flays after iqio: Lr, Mfnage 
de Molie.rc (iqi2); Les fi.daireuscs (101,3); L’JvipromplH de. 
Paquetage. (1Q16); Le TIMlre aux armees (iqi6). lie also pub¬ 
lished some war-time essays and addresses: La Parisienne el la 
Guerre (iq:6); Premibres Impressions apris (iqi?); Leitre.s <1 la 
Dame Blanche (1017); Pendant qu’ils sont d Noyon (1017); 
La Cliasse <1 I'Hommc (igiq). 

DOUGHJY, CHARLES MONTAGU (1843- ), British ex¬ 

plorer and writer, was born in 1843, the youngest son of the 
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Rev. C. M. Doughty of Theberton Hall, Suffolk. In 1875 he 
made an adventurous journey through northern Arabia, remain¬ 
ing nearly two years in the country, and, after many hazards 
and hardships, finally emerging at Jidda (sec 2.257). He pub¬ 
lished the results of his observations in a work since recognized 
as a classic worthy to rank with the records of the Elizabethan 
voyagers. Travels in Arabia Descria, issued by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1888, receiveil at first little recognition and 
brought its author no material reward. But gradually its fame 
spread amongst travellers and lovers of literature until the rare 
collies of the first edition were scan ely procurable at any price, 
and in 1021 a fac.similc rciirini of the two volumes was issued at 
{fl QS. The value of Doughty's work as a traveller had by 
that time secured universal recognition; nothing was left for 
any future ex]florcr to study between Damascus anti Mecca 
which Doughty had not already closely studied, and in iqi2 
the Royal Geograpliical Society bestowed on him its Founder’s 
gold meilal. He had done other work jireviously, and he jmb- 
fished several volumes; but he remains, in the estimation of the 
literary world, the author of one book. It should, however, be 
noted that in 1866 he brought out On the Jbstedal-Brac Glaciers 
in Norway, and a collection of inscrijitions copied by him in 
Arabia was published by the Academic dcs Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 11S84. His later years were devoted to [loetry and [loet- 
ic drama. In iqo6 he published an e]iic in six volumes The Dawn 
in Britain, followed by Adam Cast Forth (iqo8). The Clijfs 
(iqoq). The Clouds (iqi2). The Titans (igi6) and Mansoul, 
or the Riddle of the World (1020). 

DOVER, England (sec 8.453).—Pop. (tO”), inclusive of the 
garrison, 43,645; estimated civil ])o|). (iqzo) 41,408. The muni¬ 
cipal boundaries were cxtcnde<l in Nov. iqzi so as to include an 
area of about 70 ac. in the. River Ward destined for housing 
purposes; at the same date the various piers and jetties of the 
harlsiur were brought within the municiiial area. A new general 
post-office was com[fleled in Biggin St.in 1014. Two new churches 
have been erected—Charlton church, a large building in the 
early English style which takes the place of a small church dating 
buck to the Middle Ages since demoh'shed, and St. Barnabas 
church, built between i8qo and iqi2. The Duke of York’s 
Royal Military School was transferred from London to Dover in 
1007, an extensive scries of buildings of the bungalow ty|)c having 
been ere< ted on the Eastern Heights near Fort Burgoyne. The 
Connaught barracks near the castle with accommodation for an 
infantry battalion were completed in 1015. The Dover Patrol 
memorial obelisk on the cliffs E. of the town was unveiled by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on July 27 1021. 

The Dover harbour scheme—in addition to the construction 
of piers and a breakwater to enclose the Admiralty harbour with 
a ])erimctcr of about 4i m., completed in iqoq—included the 
reclamation of about 11 3 ac. u[)on the harbour (eastern) side 
of the Admiralty [fler,to provide for a new marine station and 
berths for the continental mail [)aekel steamers and other vessels. 
Both these |)rojerts were sutliciently completed in time to be of 
service during the World War. 

The reclamation wall is 2,260 ft. long, and the landing-stage upon 
the Admiralty pier extension, 792 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. Altogether 
six licrths are [ffovided. The stage is built on open pile work and 
double decks to suit levels for the passenger steamers—spring tides 
rise 18 ft, q in., neaiJ tides 15 ft., and range 11 feet. Reinforced 
coiKTcle [flies su[>[)ort the foundations of the passage to an inset 
landing-stage, and also the foundations of the marine station. At 
the outer end is a lighthouse 8,5 ft. above high-water level, the light 
visible for 14 miles. As at Chatham, large colliers drawing four 
fathoms can berth alongside the [fler to unload into railway trucks. 

To [irovide railw.ay communication to the Prince of Wales’ pier, 
and to the harljour quays, the Harbour Board, in 1904, constructed 
a new swing bridge to carry [lasscngcr trains as well as ordinary 
vehicular traffic; during the war this bridge proved indispensable 
in the trans[)ort of material. 

The Harbour Board acquired parliamentary powers, in 1920, to 
construet, by arrangement with the Govenunent, an enclosed wet- 
dcx:k upon the Admiralty harbour side of the Prince of Wales' 
pier, having an area of 21 ac. and depth of 34 ft. at high-water of 
spring tides. The entrance lock is to be 100 ft. wide, and additional 
quays, transit .sheds, coal-tips, and connexions to the inner dock 
basins will be [irovided. 
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On its rompletion, the Admiralty harbour beramc the base 
of the battleships and armoured cruisers of the Atlantic Fleet. 
In iQii the defence of the Straits was handed over to the destroy¬ 
ers and submarines and a camber in the northern corner of the 
harbour was completed for them just before war broke out. 
In Aug. ior4 the Sixth Flotilla of destroyers and submarines 
formed the naval force guarding the Straits, with their base at 
Dover. 

During the war Dover was entrenched, the perimeter being 
nearly 6 m., and a division of troo!).s manned tlie defences. The 
Swingate aerodrome was an instructional school for the final 
training of ofTicers before leaving for France, and the (iuston 
aerodrome the H.Q. of the K.N.A.S., afterwards the R.A.F. 
Dover was subjected to repeated air raids, the fir.st raid on 
England taking place ;it Dover on Dec. 24 1014- There were 
several Zeppelin raids in IQ15-7, but the defence prevented any 
serious dtimage. In all, 184 bombs were droppe<l on the borough 
and 370 in the immediate vicinity, and the total death toll was 
25. The castle was hit several times by bombs but beyond a few 
chips in the walls of the keep no trace of damage remains. Over 
100 men lost their lives in the blowing up of the monitor “ (Hat¬ 
ton ” in Dover harbour on Sc]U. 16 ini8, and 155 were drowned 
in the mining of the “ Maloja ” off Dover on Feb. 24 1016. 

At the close of the war Dover harbour w-as abandoned .as a 
naval bast;, the camber was leased to a private company for the 
breaking up of old battleshii>s, and the Admiralty in 1021 were 
offering to lease the naval httrbotir for commercial purpo.scs. 

Dover castle has been phuetl in the care of the Office of Works 
as an ancient historical building and a consideridile amount of 
restoration and preservative work has beeti carried out on the 
Roman pharos and the late Norman towers and walls. In recent 
years many tiles bearing the letters Cl Ur have been found in the 
area between the Western Heights and the Dour, imlicating that 
Roman Dover occupied this site. The tiles show from their 
stamp that they were made by artisans belonging to the Roman 
British fleet. As they have not been found elsewhere c.xcept 
at Boulogne, they a])pear to indicate that Dover was the chief 
Roman port to the continent. 

The chief feature of the industrial development in the dis¬ 
trict was the opening up an<l working of the Kent coal-field. 
The II.Q. of the chief colliery company is at Dover. 

AtiTitORlTiEs. —"The Port of Dover." Jour, of the Royal Society of 
Arts (Aoril 15 1010); Engineering Supfilemenl of the Times (April 24 
1914); J. Bavington Jones, 'J'lie. Annals of Dover (1916). 

DOWDEN, EDWARD (1843-191,3), English writer (sec 8.436), 
died at Dublin Ajiril 4 1913. 

See his Letters, edited by E. D. and H. M. Dowden (1914). 

DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN (18,39- ), English novelist 

[sec 8.461), was one of the originators of the Volunteer Corps 
during the World War, the fir.st coqis being formed by him at 
Crowborough, Sus., in Aug. 1914. In this, the 61 h Su.ssex Batt;, 
he serveil for four years as a private. He also did much propa¬ 
ganda work, and issued vtirious pam])hlets on war subjects, 
also a six-volume history of the war which w.as extensively read 
in America. He visited the war zones twice, and published 
The, British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1Q14 (1916) and 
A Visit to Three Fronts (1916), as well as a volume of verse. 
The Guards Came Through, and other Poems (1019). His other 
writings since 1910 include 'J'hc Case of Oscar Slater (1912); 
The Poison Belt (1913); Danger (1918) and Flis Last Bow (191K). 
fie became an ardent sjuritu.alist and iniblished A New Revela¬ 
tion (toiS) and The Vital Message (ignd, following these up by 
an active cam])aign of lecturing ami controversy on the possibil¬ 
ity of proving by spiritualism the continued rxi.stcnce and con¬ 
ditions of human life after death. A public debate between 
him and Joseph McCabe on the subject took place in 1920. 

DRAMA (see 8.302).—The decade 1910-20 wiis one of para¬ 
mount importance in the history of English drama and the 
English theatre. Apart from the temporary, but substantial, 
effect of the ^rld War, which lasted for nearly half of the 
decade, other causes of wide influence profoundly affected both 


the drama as a part of literature and the theatre as a commercial 
organization during that period. In the United Kingdom great 
changes in the constitution of theatrical enterprises were brought 
about abruptly and almost catastrophically. The government 
of the theatre by actor-managers ceased with dramatic sudden¬ 
ness and was replaced by the government of syndicates composed, 
for the most part, of persons innocent of all knowledge of acting 
or drama and concerned primarily, if not exclusively, with the 
production of large profits quickly returned. In those theatres 
where the actor-manager was not replaced by a commercially 
minded syndicate, his place was taken by what may be called the 
producer-manager. 

The three great actor-managers of the English theatre. Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Sir George Alexander and Sir Charles 
Wyndham, did not outlive their reign; the era of the actor- 
manager ended simultaneously with their decease. Tree died 
July 2 1017; Alexander March 16 iqi8; and Wyndham Jan, 12 
igio. The normal process of nature, whereby one generation or 
tradition is slowly merged in smother, was in their case mercifully 
suspended. In 18 months the actor-managerial system, which 
had been immensely powerful, was in ruins, and its chief pro¬ 
tagonists, men of ability and taste, were dead, spared from the 
humiliation of neglect and supersession. It was a system un¬ 
deniably disadvantageous to the drama as an art, since it tended 
to make the jilay subordinate to the player and restricted many 
dramatists to the production of plays with good parts for jiarticu- 
Lir persons, but there is no doubt that the actor-managers, 
especially the three ntimed, were jxisse.sscd of ambition and much 
taste and that, they worked successfully to restore dignity to the 
theatre. They were directly associated with many of the most 
interesting jilays that were written during their reign, and Tree, 
Alexander and Wyndham could claim exemption from the 
charge so frequently and justly brought against Sir Henry 
Irving, of doing nothing whatever to encourage the work of 
meritable modern EnglLsh dramatists. Sir Herbert Tree’a 
annual Shake.spearcan festival, held often at grave financialt 
disadvantage to himself, was a real tribute to taste and culture, 
despite the serious comphiints fairly made about his methods of 
production. Sir George Alexander, more than anyone else, made 
the way to the stage easy for the writer of distinguished comedy 
and was chiefly responsible for the career as a dramatist of Oscar 
Wilde. Sir Gharles Wyndham, less consistently ambitious than 
his colleagues, followed an honourable tradition and was re- 
siKinsiblc for the redemjition of farce from buffoonery. 

The decline and fall of the actor-managerial system coincided 
with the disappearance from the centre of London of the mu.sic- 
hall in which a succession of “ turns,” sparely produced but 
highly individualized .and having no relationship with each other, 
formed the programme. Three well-known music-halls ceased 
between 1910 and ii)2o to be mu.sic-halls. These three, the 
Oxford, the Tivoli and the London Pavilion, were the centre 
from which radiated an elaborate ganglion of music-halls 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The Tivoli was de¬ 
molished and its site remains, in 1921, unoccupied. The Oxford 
became, during the war, a theatre and in 1020, under the manager- 
shi]> of C. B, Cochran, was re-named the New Oxford, where 
an elaborately produced but less highly individualized form of 
music-hall entertainment, roughly connected in shape, was 
provided. At the London Pavilion, also controlled by Mr. Coch¬ 
ran, a skilfully contrived form of what is called “ revue ” became 
the standing entertainment. Spccilir reference to “ revues ” will 
be made later, but here it may be said that they are not “ revues ” 
in the I'rench sense, a commentary on contemporary affairs, but 
a mingling of musical comedy and music-hall entertainment in 
which individual ability is made subordinate to generiJ im¬ 
pression. The chief characteristics of this new entertainment, 
sei'n perhaps at its best in the roof-garden productions in New 
York, are expensive dresses, handsome scenery, fine and even 
lieautiful effects both in grouping and lighting, and a particular 
insistence on feminine beauty. 

This change in the character of the London West End music- 
I hail coincided with the great growth in popularity of the kinema. 
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or picture-palace, or “ movies.” During the decade, almost all of 
the London suburban theatres became picture-palaces. Many of 
the provincial theatres, especially in small towns, also became 
picture-palaces. A variety of reasons caused this change to take 
place, some of which were financial and others connected with 
altered taste. The kinemas were at once cheaper and more 
comfortable than the theatres and they offered a more con¬ 
sistently attractive programme. The inhabitants of a I-ondon 
suburb or a small provincial town were able to see as good a film 
at the local kinema as could be seen in a kinema in the centre of 
London, but they could not hope to sec a play performed at the 
local theatre by a company as capable as that acting in the same 
play in the West End. On the contrary, they might exjiect with 
certainty to witness a very inferior exhibition of acting. Precisely 
the same process was observable in America, where, owingtothc 
comitetition of the “ movies ” and the inferior quality of travelling 
companies, what were known as “ one-night stands ” teased to 
be profitable enterprises and were almost entirely abandoned. 

Those were the three main chtinges in the nature of theatrical 
entertainment during the (iecade i(;io-2o; the disappearance 
of the actor-manager and the substitution for him of the commer¬ 
cial .syndicate; the disappearance from the centre of London of 
the music-hall of marked personality and the .substitution for it 
of the music-hall with elaborate effects and mechanical skill; 
and the collapse of the suburban and provincial theatre before 
the advancing kinema. These changes, although they hardly 
tau.se satisfaction, are of the nature of constructive changes, and 
they ])robably [tossess permanent characteristics. The commer¬ 
cial .syndicate may result in more etVu ient administration in the 
theatre and a greater likelihood of continuous employment for the 
actor. It has not yet shown a desire to produce tirama equal in 
merit to that produceil by the actor-mtinagcr, but the system is 
still young and it was considerably handicapped by its in¬ 
auguration during the war and remains handic:ii)ped by the high 
cost of i>roduction. The great virtue of these .syndicates is likely 
to be of an administrative character. Many theatres, in London 
and the proviticcs, are coming under tlie control of a single 
syndicate, and this trustification of theatres will enable a 
particular firm to arrange its tours on a more economical and 
comfortable system than has iiithcrto licen the case. The old 
iiulividual system unavoidal)ly resulted in touring ccmipanies 
sometimes spending a week in Falinburgh, the next week in 
Bristol and the third week in Newcaslle-upon-'I'yne. In a 
properly organized theatrical system, such tours will no longer 
take place, but will be arranged so that the journey from town to 
town will lie short and easily accomiilishcd by motor-car or lorry. 

The change in the music-hall has brought about a great 
development of the mci hanical and pictorial si<ie of that en¬ 
tertainment, anil if some of the spirited periamality of the 
superseded form ran be captured for the new form, the change 
will be of considcralilc value. The danger of it is that human 
qualities are suliordinated to machinery and spectacular effects. 
In the case of the kinema devclojiment has lieen progressive and 
is likely to continue so. Film-manufacturers arc constantly 
engaged in experiment, and they will in time invent a machine 
which will enable them to exhibit pictures in three dimensions, 
in natural colours and with some effect of the human voire. This 
will be <lone by means of an instrument which is a c ombination of 
gramophone and stereoscope, aided by some process of colour- 
photography. The film-firms, particularly in America, arc en¬ 
deavouring to improve the quality of the film-play and, since 
they offer very handsome monetary rewards to authors, arc 
likely to .succeed in their attempt. Many of the most distin¬ 
guished dramatists of the world are engaged in writing scenarios 
for the “ movies,” and several of them have announced that 
they will in future write only for them. 

Repertory Theatres .—The survey in the earlier article (see 8.475) 
ended at a period when, in spite of many undesirable things, the 
drama was in a healthy condition. Plays of merit were lieing written 
and produced, not only in London, but alsc^ In the provinces where 
the activities of the repertory theatres were stimulating the imagiim- 
tion of young authors. Conservative managers were receiving orig¬ 
inal work with less hesitation or hostility than had been accorded 


to it for several generations. The long and, in many respects, 
valuable domination of the theatre by dramatists such as Sir 
Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, was declining feeforc the 
rising authority of such dramatists as Bernard Shaw and Jolin 
Galsworthy. The rejeertory theatres were increasing in number. In 
1910, there were three repertory theatres in the British Lsles, one in 
England (the Gaiety theatre, Manchester, owned by Miss A. E. F. 
llorniman), one in Scotland (the Royalty, directed by Allred V\ arc¬ 
ing) and one in Ireland (the Abbey, directed by Lady Gregorj’ and 
W. U. Yeats). The last was the oldest as it has proved to be the 
most durable of the three. In addition to these three repcrtoi^ 
theatres, there was a most ambitious attempt to establish one in 
London, at the Duke of York's theatre, where the late Charles 
Frohman (who was drowned in the " Lusitania ” when it was 
torpedoed by the Germans May 7 1915) enlisted the servmes of 
Harley Granville-Barker and Dion Boucicault. The schen.e was 
to establish a reiiertory theatre more nearly corresponding to the 
stric t definition of one titan any of those operating in the [ rovinces, 
which were identical witli what used to be called '' stock ” com- 
IKinies. Mr. Frohman’s gallant enterprise failed. It lasted for 17 
weeks, from Feb. 21 to June 17 1910, and during that period eight 
new jtiays and two old ones were itrodcicccl. 'I’he names of the plays 
and their authors arc as follows ;—Justice by John Galsworthy; 
Misaltiunce by Bernard Shaw; Old Friends by J. M. Barrie; The 
Sentimentalists by George Meredith; The Twelve-Pound Look by 
J. M. Bariie; The Madras House Ity H. Granville-Barker; Helena's 
Path by Anthony Hope and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox; Chains by 
Elizabeth Baker; Tretawney of the Wells Ity A. W. Pinero and 
Prunella by 11 . Granville-Barker and Laurence Housman. Three of 
these plays were in one act (the third, fourth and fifth in the list). 

The original scheme, of a strictly repertory theatre similar to the 
Comedie Fran(;aisc, was not n aintainecl, nor does the history of the 
repertory theatres in (.real Britain and Ireland indicate that such a 
srhemc is ever likely to succ eed in a country where the people are 
disinclined to make the research through newspaper adeertisen cuts 
which a programme of irregular iierformances invoices. For good 
or ill, the system of continuous performances has obtained a hold 
on the British theatre which will not easily be shaken off anti n ay 
never l>c shaken off. Trelawney of the Wells, the n ost poi ular of 
the plays prodiitred during the season, was performed 42 tin cs in a 
season of I 7 weeks, which clearly signifies that the prtm oters of the 
scheme haci to revise their plan, partly to satisfy the public den and 
and i>arljy to recoup themselves for the losses sustained on the 
unpopular pieces. A similar history has attended the eslablishn ent 
of other repertory theatres on Cun (;die Franpaise lines in England, 
for example the Everyman theatre at llan.p.stead, established In 
1920 by Norman MaeDerniott. The repertory theatres steadily 
increased in number until, at the outbreak of the I\orld V\ar, there 
were seven of them operating regularly and a numlcer of others 
operating for short periods during each year. None of these theatres 
earnecl large sums of money. Some of them, indeed, were constatitly 
embarrassed by insufficient funds. But they perfuni od a n osl valu¬ 
able service to young actors and young dramatists: to the first, 
by giving them continuous and varied eniployn ent which, although 
not highly remunerated, enabled them to bccon e iicctm j lished in 
their craft; to tlie second, by giving them the greatest of all in¬ 
struction to a dramatist, the public iierformanee of his work, and 
Iiy bringing before them the work of established clran ati.sts, Lrilisdi 
and foreign, which otherwise they would not have known except 
in book form. Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Schnilzlcr, Maeter¬ 
linck, Ko.stand, Verhauren, Siidermann, Tulstoi, Chekhov, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, St. John llankin, Granville-Barker, Arnold 1 et nett 
and John Masefield among the moderns; and Eiirq ides, Shakes; care, 
Ben Jonson, Congreve, Beaun unt and Fletcher, Golcisn ith and 
Sheridan among the classics—the work, in quantity, of all these 
WTiters was brought to the knowledge and even to the intimacy of 
provincial playgoers who, but for the repertor)’ theatres, woiild have 
had to subsist in the theatre on the more popular of the | icces 
produced in London and sent on tour. A sin ilar service i-. pimforn ed 
In America liy wliat are called “ little ” or '' community ' the.itres. 

Out of these reiiertory theatres can e a nun ber of younc; clran a- 
tists, many of them resident in the city in which their ] lavs were 
first Iierformed, of whom at least one n an was a genius, John Mil¬ 
lington Synge (d. 1909) and three n en of distinction, Stanlev 1 lough- 
ton (d. 1913), John Drinkwater (b. 1882) and Lennox Robinson (b. 
Oct. 4 188(1). Synge has been the subject of several biogra) hies of 
which the principal and most authoritative one is John Alil/iiielon 
Synge and the Irish Theatre bv Maurice Bourgeois. He wrote six 
pfavs. a book of poems and translations and some in pressionist 
articles of a newspaper character. Two of the plays are in one act. 
In the Shadow of the Ulen and Riders to the Sea. 1 he latter is common¬ 
ly regarded as the best cif his work. One ol the plat's, Ih-irdre of the 
Sorrows, is unfinished. Of the remaining three, The Tinker’s Wedding 
(in 2 acts), The Well of the Saints (in 3 acts) and The Playboy of the 
Western World (in 3 acts), the last-named is the most widely known, 
partly liecause of its merits, but chiefly because of the anger which 
It aroused among the more sentimenial of the Irish people who, 
aecustomed to the romantic delusions in which subject or oppre.ssed 
peoples live, could not endure the romantic realism of this pW. A 
long succession of poets had insisted on one aspect of the Celtic 
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rharartcr, its idealism atid generosity and romanfe. "with the result 
that people disbelieved in the other asi>ecl of it, the rnielty and 
greed ana treacherous materialism. Synge, a man without preposses¬ 
sions or creed, set down what he saw in words of acrid lieauty, and 
tile Irish people, horribly shocked, pronounced him to he a liar, a 
degenerate and even a traitor. The violence of their anger cagainst 
The Playboy oj the Western World died down in time, but Synge re¬ 
mains a man of genius of whom his countrymen, when they take 
pride in him at all, remain reluctantly proud. He and Lennox Robin¬ 
son are the principal products of the Abln-y theatre, Dublin, which 
includes among its minor dramatists l-ady (Gregory, William Hoyle, 
T. C. Murray, Fadraic Colum, the hue Seumas O’Kelly and St. 
ohn Ervine. W. H. Yeats has written plays tor the Abbey theatre, 
ul the dramatic form is intractable in his hands, 

Lennox Robinson, w'ho w'as appointed manager of the Abbey 
theatre in lyio, at the age of and, except for a break of two or 
thn*e years, has managed it cvtT since, has written nine plays, of 
which tw{>, The Lost Leader and 77 ie M^hite-headed Boy, have Ix'en 
rtuccessfully performed in London. 'I'he first was produced at the 
Court theatre June 10 lyiy, where it was atted (»H times. The 
second was produced at the Ambassadors’ theatre Sf‘pt. 27 1020, 
and was acted for more tlian 3 (k) times. His plays conform more 
closely to the conventional shape than do those of John Drinkwatcr, 
and they are more skilfully contrived than lhoM» of Stanley Hough¬ 
ton, He puls realistic, rather than romantic, s]K.’ech into the inoiilhs 
of his pei)ple, thus separating liimsell very <lisliricllv from the 
Synge drama. Ilis ]irinripal merits an* great technical skill, veracity 
of character and speech, and natural exploitation of natural emo¬ 
tions. His delects ate a hu'k of staying ptAver and vagueness of 
thought, which causes his last act to dn)p considerably below the 
level of his first. But of all the Irish <lramatists, he has the greatest 
comprehension of the theatre. 

Stanley Houghton, after writing a number of moritable pieces of 
uninspired realism, presenle<l the (laietv tliealre, Mancliester, with 
a comedy in lliree acts, entitled Ifnuilc Wakes, which, to (ill an 
emergency, was first iierbirmed behin* the Mage SrK'iely June 
iyi2. H made an immediate impression and was pul in(<) the 
evetiing bill at the Flav house and afierwards at the ('onrt. receiving 
in all more than hK) nerfonuanci's in London. It had greater sim’ivsh 
in the pmvinces, wlien? at least one r<»nipany has |H.‘rforme<l it 
ever since, but it failed to he popular in Amerka. Jfindle Wakes is 
not a profound plav, nor has it conspicuous literary qualities; hut 
it is fresh and fon'eful and it deals with a question of sex in a direct, 
natural and sincere, Imt unusual, manner. Whether or inu Himgh- 
ton would have grown int<i a dramatist of distinclkm (he was 32 
when he died) is not a matter wliich can jirofitably l»e <lis('uss(*d. The 
plays which came after 7 i/?/(//c H — j'lie JWfed CMrcuud Trust the 
Peotde —did not sustain the reputation it had made for him, luil 
as tney seemed t<) l>e written (ielilK:ralely ft>r commercial purposes 
and failed to reali/ie them—/’/a* J’erjeet Cure was performed lor four 
nights only—it is probable that Houghton wouhHiavi* returned to 
the milieu in which he was hafipiest and that, although he was un¬ 
likely ever to lx.*coin(* a first-rate dramatist, h<* would have become a 
very competent and meritable one. The (.iaiety theatre, Manchester, 
gave opjKirlunity to a number of’other dramatists, of wdioiii the 
IirincioiU are Harold i^>righoust* and Allan N. Monkhouse. the finsi- 
nametl being the author of Hobson s Choice, which had great pop¬ 
ularity in America and London, and the secoml-named the author 
of Mary Broome and The Education of Mr. Surru^e. 

John Drinkwatcr is the jiroducl of the Birmingham Repertory 
theatre (founrled in 1913 by Barry V. Jackson) of which for several 
years he waslioth manager and play-producer. He luid already earned 
reputation as a poet, critic and dramatist when Ins liislorical play 
in five scenes, Abraham Lincoln, was first produced. This play, 
influenceil by the form of Thomas Hardy's The i^ynusts, is w'ntleh 
in jiro.se, but the scenes are separated by a ('horns who speaks in 
verse. It was produced for the hrst lime at Birmingham Oct. 12 
iqi^, and afterwards at the Lyric opera house, Ilammcrsniitli, 
Feb. 19 1919, where it was performed for exactly one year. Much 
doubt was felt about the reception the play was likely to receive in 
America, but this doubt w,as <iispelled when, Dec. 15 1919, it was 
produced at the Corl tlieatre, New York, where it w'as continuously 
lerformed for nine months. Abraham Lincoln will probably be jier- 
ormed throughout the Uniteil States for many years ami has given 
a great imptitus to the production of serious historical plays in 
America. Percy Mackaye, an American poet, wrote a |>ageant play 
on Cicorge Waslnngton, at the request <»f Presiclent Wilson, but tliis 
piece was not a siuress when produced in New York. Other ])lays 
on Lincoln have l:>ecn WTitten since the production of Drinkwater’s 
play, but the latter, vviiich w’as derived, so far as its main facts 
are conc'enied, from lainl Charnwood’s biography of the great 
President, is indisputably the best of them. The play is simply and 
directly written, in spite of its remarkably long cast, and its emo¬ 
tional (jiiality is very high. Part of its appeal tu tli<‘ British iwople is 
probably due to the fact that Drinkw'ater with extniordinarj' skill 
has unobtrusively drawn a parallel between the circumstances of 
the Civil Wtir and the W’orld War, and many of the great crowds 
W’ho saw it performed in London must have been more conscious of 
the war from which the world had just emerged than they were of 


the war which had been eo fiercely fought in America 60 yeara 
earlier. This was the first of a series of historical play.s planned 
by Drinkwatcr, of which two others, 0 /iWr Cromwell and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, have already been written. The latter was produced 
for the first lime at the New Ritz theatre in New York March 21 
1921, with Clara Eames in the title part. It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that Iwcnnox Robinson and John Drinkwatcr have followed 
faithfully in the footslcjis of such dramatists as Shakespeare, Mo- 
liere and Ibsen by lieing practical theatre managers and pro- 
<lucers and even, as in Drinkw'aler’s case, an actor. 

The Jntellecttuil ” Drama. —^The record of the English repertory 
theatres iif) to the time the World War began was honnuranle and 
promising. V\’e have now to consider the record of the ordinary com¬ 
mercial theatre, and here wc discover that the standard of plays 
prodiicetl had been greatly raised. The authority of Sir Arthur 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, already diminished by tlic work of 
Oscar Wilde, was now yiidcling to that of Shaw and Sir James 
Matthew Barrie and John Cialsworthy. A number of young drama¬ 
tists of varying (piality were appearing, whose allegiance was more 
definitely given to the s('hool led by Shaw tluin to the school led 
by Sir Arthur Pinero, and these inclutled Granvillo-Bnrker, the late 
Si. John ilankin (d. U)(x)), Charles McEvoy, AriK»hl Bennett, John 
Masefield, Cicely Haiuillon, Citha Sowerby and Elizabeth Baker. 
What was called the “ iiilelleclual ” drama seemetl to be established 
not on a bniad basis, l»ut on a basis suflicienily wide to make it 
steady. Shaw and Bennett were even able to obtain long “ runs " 
for their pl.ivs, and Cicelv Hamilton made a pojiular success with 
Diana of l>ohson's. It is true that the " intellectual ” drama did not 
make fortunes for its jM'oduLer.s. but it is true also that it did not 
cause any bankruptcies, and jirobtibly, if an accurate statement of 
accounts could be prcfiared, the “ intellcciiial ” drama \touId be 
loimd to have caused less loss of money, relatively and alisolulely, 
than the ronmiercial drama. It might even be found to have itaid 
its way. Following on the heels of the “ inlellerlual ” dramalisls 
cited above < ame still y<Hinger drnmati.sts, also of the school led by 
Shaw, whose inielleiiitalily was j>erhaps less arid or severe, and these 
young dramalisls eontrived to write plays deftniiely of the “ in¬ 
tellectual ” sihool which made much profit for those who produced 
ihem. 'I'hey have already been named in connexion w'ith the re¬ 
pertory llK\Un*s. Their lack of aridity is due, possibly, to the fact 
that the stage is their first concern, w’hereas most of the generation 
between them and Siiaw came to the iheaire from the novel and the 
sociolugit ul survey. 

Ouisiile the “ imellectual ” or “ highbrow^" school, in what ks 
called llic commercial llieaire, there w.is observable a great in¬ 
crease in the quality of tlie plays produced. The younger dramatists 
who W'ere without any iiitelleetual preiensions wcic indirectly 
affected l.>y the work of Sltnw, evmi when it \v<is repudiated by them. 
Plays by Hubert Henry 1 Civics, Rudolf Busier, Alfred Siitro, Bernard 
Fagan, Mnnersm Maugham and J. E. Harold Terry were notably 
better in quafily than plays w'riiien by their predecessors at any 
lime during the century immedi.udy preceding their appearance in 
the theatre. Thu work ol Besier in Don and Lady Patricia had a 
llavour of letters and a technical excellence which made it appear 
almost equal totlie best work of Sir Arthur Pinero and Henry Arthur 
Jones and superior to the best work of Sydney Grundy. Somerset 
Maugham, who l)egan his career with a sombre play. The Man of 
Honour, clianged his metier conqiletely and very soon reached a 
high ami profitable po.siliun as a writer of light comedy. ^ He is the 
most skilful writer of the comedy of manners now' working fur the 
F.nglish theatre and liis plays, ilume and lieautv (re-named Too 
Many IJusbands in America) and The Circle, put him in direct line 
of succession to Congreve. J. E. Harold Terry ma>' he said to have 
been produt'ed by the w'ar. His plays are notable chiefly for their 
tropical quality, but they are well-doiie and are not w’ithout universal 
ap|)eal. His first play, written in collatioralion with Lechniere 
Worrall, was entitled The Man Who Stayed At Home. It was pro¬ 
duced at the Royally theatre Dec. 10 1914. when the condition of 
theatrical enterprise was .still sure from the effects of the war’s 
l.wfginning, and it was an immediate success. H'err^' wrote a second 
play with a war motive, entitled General Post, produced at the Hay- 
market theatre March 14 1917. 'Phis play, slightly similar in theme, 
to Mere<lith’s Evan Harrington, was also a great pojiular suLce.ss. 
In 1921 he produced a play entitled The Eidfdling of the Law, in 
w'hit h special ap;)eal was less direct. 

The situation at the outbreak of the w'ar, therefore, was one of 
great hope and of rnnsidcrablc achievement. A finer type of play 
wa>s being written in ever>' department of the theatre. Tlie influence 
ol Shaw, strong among the intellectuals and <Hstinclly felt among 
the commercial dramalisls, w'as even disroveral>lc in the work of the 
nielodramatisls, wliose plays began to show signs of sociqlogim! 
interest. A more enterprising form of management was obtaining a 
hold on some theatres, and even in minor matters, such as stage 
decor, a newer and better spirit was informing protluctions. The 
vicious principle of subordinating the play to the actor-manager 
was fading away. Demand was made for a high level of acting 
throughout the cagL. for belter team-work, and actors were busy 
forcing Ihe Actors’ Assoedatiun into a trade union for the purpose of 
improving their condition.s of employment. 
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5 tog« Production. —Simultaneously with this improvement in 
the kind of play and of the quality of the acting there was also an 
improvement in the mechanics of the theatre, i'he whole business 
of stage decoration, both from the point of view of scenery and of 
lighting, was undergoing a profound change, due chiefly to the work 
of E. Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Ter^. The elaborate " sets " 
used by Sir Henry Irving and, later, by Sr Herbert Tree involved 
a serious waste of time in changing scenes, to such an extent that 
Shakespeare’s plays were mercilessly ‘‘ cut ” and even re-ahape^d to 
make them fit the requirements of the stage-carpenter. The re¬ 
action from this sort of thing brought a demand for more manage¬ 
able scenery. Craig had been experimenting with stage settings 
for many years and had produced “ seta,” particularly suiteil to 
poetical plays, which were undeniably beautiful. They had the 
supreme merit of enabling a manager to perform a Shakespearean 
play as it was written by its author and with no other “ ruts ” 
than were made necessary by a different code of manners or by the 
obscurity caused through the lapse of time. Craig founded a school 
of decorative arti.sts in Florence, and printed his theories in various 
books of which the principal one is The Art nf the Theatre. His in¬ 
fluence on .stage decor has been immense. The famous Moscow Art 
theatre admittedly derives from him, and it is indisputable that Herr 
Reinhardt, the great German iiroducer, owes much to him (sec 
Reinhardt und seine liuhne, by Ernst Stern and Heinz Herald, Ber¬ 
lin, Eysler & Co.). In England Craig's influence is wide and ad¬ 
mitted. Decorative arti.st.s, .such as Norman Wilkinson, Claude 
Lovat Fraser, (d. June i8 iqai), Hugo Rumbold, Charles Ricketts 
and Albert Rutherston, derive from him, as do producers such as 
Granvillc-B.trker, Nigel Playfair, Bernard Fagan and Basil Dean. 
In America I.ee Himonson, Robert Edmond Jones and Rollo Peters 
acknowledge Craig’s authority. 

Simplicity was the key-note of Craig’s demand. He achieved 
impressions of height and dejrth by the use of long curtains and the 
manipulation of light, and it became plain that in future pngluction 
would be les,s a matter of complex machinery and more a matter of 
manipulated light. Drury Lane theatre, on its incchanical side, has 
the appearance of a large engineering works, and its very complicated 
machinery reiiuircs the attention of a large staff of skilled mechanics. 
There is not likely to be any growth in the e-xtent of engineering- 
production, although engineering will not entirely disappear from 
the theatre. We lire likely to achieve a revolving stage in every 
theatre, with deep cellars into which whole ” sets ” can, if necesrary, 
be dropped. Scenes will often be a matter, not of substantial things, 
but of actual light. It will then he po,ssible to produce a Shakespeare 
play in a great variety of scenes, without elaborate " cuts,” in a very 
short time. In America, where electricity is much cheaper than it ts 
in England, experiments with light have been made for many years, 
with the result that production is in a more advanced state than it is 
in England. Some of the more modern English producers, such as 
Basil Dean, had to import electrical apparatus from America. 

■rhe movement for greater simplicity in stage da or received some 
impetus in England from the employment of Craig by Sir Herliert 
'Tree to make the scenery for Macbeth. A quarrel, followed by 
litigation, prevented the experiment from being com|)letely made, 
but rree used enough of Craig’s designs to show their austere beauty 
and value. It was not, however, iiniil Ciranvillc-liarker began his 
remarkable .season at the Savoy theatre with the production of 
The Winter's Tale in .Sept. iqi2, followed by Ticelfth Ninht in Nov. 
of that year and A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 11)14, that the 
new methods of production received extensive consideration. Barker, 
who hatl been associated with J. E. Vedrenne at the Court theatre 
where Shaw’s plays first received popular sufiport and Galsworthy 
became known to the public as a dramatist, and was later associated 
with Frohman and Dion Boucicault in the Duke of York’s season 
already described, entered into management with Lillah McCarthy, 
both at the Savoy and at the Kingsway, tvhere he conducted se.xsons 
of remarkable value ami courage, dramatically and decorativcly. 
A number of plays, old and modern, English and foreign, were 
produced by him m a highly brilliant and, in several instances, ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful manner. Some of his innovations were not 
successful in obtaining the degree of beauty at which he aimed—the 
use of golden-faced fairies in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for ex¬ 
ample, introduced a metallic and heavy element, uiialtractive in 
itself, into a world where insubstantlality was the primary require¬ 
ment, and took, moreover, the English quality out of the play—but 
it is impossible to deny high tribute to him for the quality of his 
work and the great distinction he achieved for the theatre. The plays 
produced at the Savoy, in addition to the three Shakesnc.arean plays 
already named, were The Tragedy of Nan by John Masefield; The 
Witch, translated from the Norwegian of H. Wiers-Jennsen by Mase¬ 
field; The Silver Box by Galsworthy; The Wild Duck by Ibsen; 
The Doctor's Dilemma by Bernard Shaw; a translation of Moliftre’s 
Le Mariage Ford and Alfred Sutrn’s translation of Maeterlinck’s 
'The Death of Tintagiles, Prior to the season at the Savoy, Barker 
had conducted a short season at the St. James’s where he produced 
Androcles and the Lion by Shaw, followed by a Harlequinade com¬ 
posed by Dion Clayton Calthrop and himself. Simultaneously 
with his season at the Savoy he conducted a season of modem 
English plays at the Kingsway, producing The Eldest Son by Gals¬ 
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worthy, followed by revivals of his own play, The Voysey Inheritance, 
Shaw’s veiy popular piece, Fanny's First Play, and Arnold Uen» 
nett’s The Great Adventure in which Henry Ainicy and Wish Wynne 
especially distinguished themselves. Dennett’s play was a great 
popular success, almost as popular as Milestones which he wrote in 
collaboration with Edward Knohlock. Mr. Shaw seemed to be 
on the crest of a high wave of popularity, for not only had Fanny's 
First Play been performed for more than 600 timevS, but his five-act 
comedy Pygmalion, with Sir Herbert Iree and Mrs. Patrick Ca.m\> 
bell in the princijial parts, which was produced at His Majesty’s 
April II I 9 I 4 » ran for 118 nights, a long run for any play in so large 
a theatre. Two plays by Galsworthy, Tkr Mob and the Fugitive, 
were not |>opular successes and were hardly on the general high 
level of his work. Sir James Barrie’s activities during the five years 
preceding the war, apart from the production of Tne Adored One, 
were confined to one-act plays, of which The Twelve-Pound Look 
is likely to be a clasaic example of the short play at its i)est. Others 
of these plays, notably 'J'he Will and Rusahtul were very near The 
level of the Twelve-Pound Look. 

Effects of the World War. —The situation, then, at the outbreak 
of the World War was one of extraordinary interest in the Hlnglish 
theatre. The theatrical season 1013-4 had closed with considerable 
brilliance. Plays of merit had been extensively performed in London 
and in the nrovin(!es, and the repertory theatres were in a fairly 
healthy condition. A rich level of acting had Ijeen discovered. Pro¬ 
duction was on a genuinely artistic scale. The season of 1914-5 
seemed likely to open still more brilliantly than the season just 
concluded. I'here wa.'^ even talk of a national theatre at which the 
plays of Shakespeare would be permanently performed. On Aug. 4 
igi4 Great Britain declared war against (iermany and immediately 
the great revival of the English theatre languished and seemed at 
first in danger of total collapse. Many of the repertory theatres 
soon ceasetl to exist. In 1921 the Gaiety theatre, Manchester, passed 
from the hands of Miss Ilorniman to a kinema syndicate. A gallant 
effort to maintain a decent standard of plays was made by some 
managers; Sir Herliert 'lYee revived L. N. Parker’s pageant piece, 
Drake, and Mr. (now Sir) Frank K. Bei^son revived Henry the Fifth 
in the laudalde desire to sati.sfy patriotic cravings with something of 
value, (iranville*Barker pnKlueed a iiundier of scenes from 'J’homas 
Hardy’s Tlw Dynasts at the Kingsway. But these attempts to keep 
the theatre on a high level were not successful, and very soon began 
the process of degeneration which wa.s maintained for the whole 
period of the war. Some of the managers gave up their efforts to 
save the tradition they had established: Sir Herbert 'Free and 
C'yril Maude went to America. Others such as Cierald du Maurier 
remaine<l in London and, with great courage, made a fight for 
decent drama. Among the jdays imnluced by Gerald du Maurier 
during the war was a strange piece, very popular, entitled Dear 
Brutus by Sir lames Barrie, and a revival of the same author’s 
A Kiss for Cinderella. Du Manner, more than anyone else during 
the war, kept faith with fine things finely done. 

For the first two years of the war, a form of entertainment in¬ 
aptly descriU'd as " revue ” was very popular. The chief features 
of these entertainments were light and colour and jingling music and 
pretty girls and bmadly comic effects. 'J'hey were a medley ol 
inusic-hull and musical comedy and pantomime performances, 
reiluced to a low level. Some of the individual performers in these 
entertainments, notably Ethel Levey and Violet Lorainc, Harry 
Tate and Cieorge Robey, were of indisputable talent, but generally 
speaking, ijcrsonalitics were submerged in spectacles. Mr. C. B. 
Cochran, more wise than some of his competitors, exploited per¬ 
sonalities in his “ revues,” which were handsumcly and even wnttily 
I done., and in Mile. Delysia and Nelson Keys he discovered two 
I arti.sts of very great merit. Farces of a bold and even indecent char- 
! after wore next to the revues in popular e.steem. Oddly enough, eer- 
! tain plays commonly called ” highbrow ” became popular during 
the war for reasons w'hich W'erc not concerned wdtn literature. 
Brieux’ banned play, Lcs Avaries, known in England as Damaged 
Goods, wa.H licensed i)y the censor for pulilic performance on the 
representations mainly iff medical men and sociologists, and it was 
widely pcUroni7.ed in London and the provinces. The artistic 
value of Damaged Goods is slight, but its wxriological value is in- 
d!si)ulably great, and it brought a degree of publicity to the discus- 
.sion of evils w'liieh would have been imiK>39ibIe in England prior to 
1914. The aui'ce.ss of this play led to the public performance of 
Brieux’ play, 7 'he Three Daughters of M. Dupont, and of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, from which also the ban was removed by the censor. The 
latter play, however, i.s not, like Damaged Goods, a propaganda play 
and it received little support in spite of its being labelled ” A Play 
for Adults only.” 'I'he rule of the censor was coiisideral)Iy relaxed 
during the w’ar and his ban was removed from Shaw’s one-act play, 
The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, but attempts to obtain a licence 
for Mrs. Warren's Profession were unsuccessful. Since the conclusion 
of the war the censor’s rule has been tightened again, but, as a re¬ 
sult of the changes made on the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee on Stage Plays (censorship) 1909, the rule bears 
rather less arbitrarily on meritable work than it formerly did. 

The end of the war found the stage in a chaotic condition. The 
demand for entertainment during the hostilities had been so great 
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that theatre rents rose rapidly to absutd figutet; a onmmne ...4. 

at any time Ixtweea 1915 and 1931 for a th^ in 

London was £400 to fsoo per week. All other exoMioS.*^* centre 

hi^th cost of living, increased proportiomteW 

mission, apart from the entertair,.^.!. /*“ .v* the price of ad- 

twhmh’dinotTnefil“^?SrLm^^^^ 

• it, * ® or two cases, but in 1921 the economic situation 

in the meatre was that the revenue remained at the prc-»'ar figure 
Wilue the expenditure was on the post-war scale. Such a situation 
as that is only endurable when the theatre is filled with an audience, 
each member of which has paid for his seat. In pre-war times a 
play could be profitably performed tiefore an audience occupying 
three-fourths of the seats. A manager could even make ends meet 
although half his seats were unsold. He could afford to lose money on 
a production for four or five weeks if he had a rcasonalile hope that 
thereafter profitable audiences would assemble for the performances. 
In 1921 a manager could not liope to make money out of a production 
unless his theatre was fully occupied at each performance. If a play 
failed to draw enough people to fill all or nearly all his scats, that 
play could not 1 k‘ continued in his programme. The financial burden 
was too heavy to lie borne; and for this reason many mcritable 
pieces which might have been “ nursed " into popularity were with¬ 
drawn almo.st immediately after production because tliw had not at 
once taken hold of popular fancy. The plays wliich suffer from this 
economic situation are undoubtedly the better kind of plays. Those 
which profit from it are the plays without merit otlier than that of a 
spectacular character. 'I'he best illustration of the effect of this 
situation on the drama is to be found in the remarkable popularity 
of Chu Chin Chow, an eastern spectacle written by Oscar Asche. 
This banal piece, a variant of the theme of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, was produced at His Majesty's theatre—a theatre with an 
honourable tradition—on Aug. 31 1916. It ran for nearly five 
years, creating a reconl of over 2,200 consecutive representations. 
Every device of colour and light and costume was used in this 
production. The appeal made was almost exclusively to the eye, 
very little to the ear and not at all to the mind. Chu Chin Chow broke 
all records for consecutive performances at one theatre and earned 
large fortunes for those who were concerned in its proiliirtion. 

In spite, however, of the difficult economic situation, of the change 
in tradition and ijovemment of the tlicatre, there was a remarkable 
recovery of quality on tlie English stage after the signing of the 
Arinhstice, and plays of <iuality iK'gan to appear, not timidly, but 
almost arrogantly. A play by Galsworthy, The Skin (lame, de.aliiig 
with the conflict between aristocracy and plutocracy (in which 
Ixjth sides arc badly besmirched) and susceptible of allcgoriral ap¬ 
plication to the war and the treaty of (leace, was performed with 
great success .at the St. Martin's; and a political comedy, entitled 
The Grain of Mustard Seed, by H. M. Harwood, product at the 
Ambassadors' had a singularly successful " run," singular liecau.sc 
of the fact that political plays are rarely acceptable to English au¬ 
diences. Sir James Barrie's Mory Hose was performed at the 
Haymarkel with enormous succes.s. In this pt.ay lie tre.ated the 
problem of life after death in a fashion whidi divided playgoers 
sharply into complete devotees or complete sceptics. TTic Skin 
Game was successfully produced in America, but Mary Rose hardly 
won the favour in New York that it had won in l-ondon. 'I'he niost 
interesting post-war sueeess was tlie popularity witii which Gay’s 
The Beggar's Opera was revived at tlie I-yric opera house, Hammer¬ 
smith. It was not, however, a success in America. Rostand's 
Cyrano de Bergerac was revived with notalile success by Robert 
Loraine, and Bernard Shaw’s Arms and tlie Man, also revived by 
Loruine, had astonishing success with ex-soldiers on arrount of its 
anti-romantic treatment of war. Shakespeare’s plays are extensively 
produced. A working-class theatre in the Waterloo Road, London 
(popularly known as “ tlie Old Vic.”), had maintained the standard 
of good drama throughout the war, and this tlicatre, handicapped 
by lack of funds and rather amateurish acting, steadily built up an 
audience for good plays. After the Armistice its work was amply 
rewarded. The “ Old Vic.” became the one theatre in lamdon where 
playgoers could depend on seeing great drama, and as the quahty 
of the acting was much improved, they could also depend on seeing 
competent performances. Bernard Kagan in 1920 reconstructed the 
Court theatre and announced that it would henceforth be a Shake¬ 
spearean theatre, where four of Shakesiicare’s plays would be pro¬ 
duced annually. But the economic situation made gallant enter¬ 
prises difficult, and it remains to lx: seen how far good intentions 
will survive high prices. The era is one of transition, and the [xiriod 
of transition nearly always causes more pessimism than good hope. 

United States 


In America, the theatre, after the end of the war, was in a 
healthier stale than in England. This is more true of New York 
perhaps, than of the rest of the country. Playgoers in that city 
seem more willing to patronize good things and to support new 
enterprises than playgoers anywhere else. A remarkable organ¬ 
ization entitled The Theatre Guild of New York h.as, in three 


yean, raised itself from an obscure, impoverished and unknown 
position into that of the only first-class theatrical enterprise in 
the world which is a great financial success. The Theatre Guild 
grew out of the activities of a small group of enthusiasts who 
were known as the Provincetown Players and the Washington 
Square Players. These players gave performances, usually of 
one-act plays, in small theatres near Washington Square. They 
were akin to the movement, very widespread in America, known 
as the Little Theatre or Community Theatre movement— 
societies of amateurs producing plays primarily for their own 
entertainment rather than for profit. The Theatre Guild, when 
established, securetl a long lease on an old theatre, the Garrick, 
in Weiit 3Slh St., and began operations with the production of 
Bonds of Interest, translated from the Spanish of Jacinto Bena- 
vente. This play {Los Intcreses Creados) has been done in 
England both under the American title and under that of The 
Bias of the World. It was not a financial success, and the capi¬ 
tal of the Guild, about $500, was almost exhausted when the 
directors decided to produce John Ferguson, a four-act tragic 
Irish play by St. John Ervinc. This play was not expected to be 
financially successful, but if falsifietl anticipation. It was per¬ 
formed in New York for nine months, and enabled the Guild to 
establish itself more securely. Subsequent productions, including 
Masefield’s The Faithful, were not quite so profitable, but the 
season ended with greater hope than it had begun. In the 
following season 'i’olstoy’s The Power of Darkness, St. John 
Ervine’s Jane Clegg, Strindberg’s The Dance of Death, and other 
plays were performed, of which Jane Clegg, which ran for five 
months, was the most financially successful. The third season 
included the first production in English of Bernard Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House, as well as of A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pirn Passes 
By. Both these plays made much profit for the Guild, the first- 
named running for 150 performances. The success of the 
Theatre Guild and of John Ferguson caused an immediate effect 
on theatrical enterlainmenls in New York, and one interesting 
result of it was that a young American dramatist of Irish descent, 
Eugene G. O’Neill, was given an opportunity of producing his 
plays .at a first-class theatre. He had already become known as 
the author of one-art plays when his six-act tragedy. Beyond the 
Horizon, was produced at the Morosco theatre in New York. 
This play, most skilfully acted, had a great success, and those 
who are desirous of seeing a fine native drama grow up in America 
felt encouraged to maintain their hope when they contemplated 
O’Neill’s work. In 1920 he produced a strange play in eight 
scenes, entitled The Emperor Jones, which is what may be called 
a one-part play, dealing with the journey of a negro into a West 
Indian forest where he lapses into primal terror. This play was 
produced by the Provincetown Players and the principal part 
was acted by a remarkable negro actor, Charles Gilpin. O'Neill 
is perhaps the most significant figure that the American theatre 
has produced since the death of William Vaughn Moody, and the 
quality of his work justifies hopes of raising the standard of 
American drama to a considerable height. 

American dramatists display great technical excellence in their 
work, together with a tendeia-y towards sentimentalism of a curious¬ 
ly crude character. There is probalily more mechanic.al ability 
among American dramatists to-day than among any other drama¬ 
tists in the world, but this ability is seldom related to artistic power 
and it is frequently used to falsify life. There are signs, however, of 
discontent with slick sentimentality, and young writers throughout 
the counts are endeavouring to relate technical excellence to plays 
in which life is truly treated. Dramatic craftsmanship is more closely 
studied in America than in England, and in many of the rolleges 
and universities students take a course in dramaturgy. The most 
intere.sting experiment of this kind is that conducted by Pro[. 
George P. Baker, professor of dramatic literature at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, who, in what is popularly known as " the 47 workshop,” 
instrucLs his pupils in the writing and production of plays fronT the 
point of view of author, prtxlucer, actor and critic. Many of his 
pupils have written competent one-act plays and several of them 
have successfully producml more ambitious pieces. One of the 
ablest of American dramatists and, at the same time, the least 
prolific, is James Forbes, the author, among other plays, of The 
Chorus Lady, The Show Shop and The Famous Mrs. Fatr. Forbes 
produces mainly satirical comedies of stage-life, but the last-named 
piece deals with ordinary life and is a very able bit of work. Other 
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notable dramatists are Edward Sheldon whoee Xomance with 
Doris Keane in the principal part, was extraordinarily successful 
in England; George Broadhurst—his Soughl and Paul for was 

commerctl plays he 

tad ever Been; David Belasco; the late Clvde Fitrh* 

Mitchell, Ae author of a brilliant comedy, Tie Non york’'fdea- 
Augustus Thoinas, whore mtehing Hour, The Hanett Mom, 
a Manl htnks&no The Other Ctrl are plays of uncommon quality; 
the late Charles Klein; Kugene Walter, author of two particularly 
able realistic plays. Paid in Full and The Easiest Way; Channing 
Fullock; A. K. Thomas; ^Booth Tarkington who, more popularly 
known as a novelist, achieved remarkable success in 1920 with a 
light comedy called Clarence; Zofi Akins;and Susan Cilaspell. The 
condition of the theatre in America at the end of the decade 1910-20 
was more hopeful than that in England because of the greater gen¬ 
eral interest in meritable plays and of the noticeable desire, especially 
in New York, to support original enterprises. 

The standard of arting in America so far as actresses are con¬ 
cerned, is higher than in Eiiglami, but there is more all-round 
efficiency among English actors than there is among American 
actors. The latter excel in eharacter-parts—a very admirable 
instance of this is the case of Frank Bacon in his own play Lighinin' 
—but are less capable in what arc known as “ straight " parts. 
With the exception of John Drew there are few American actors 
who can interpret characters such as were acted by Sir George 
Alexander. It is very difficult to discover either actors or actresses in 
America who can speak verse. These flaws in technique are 
remediable, however, and are slowly beinp rectified. One result 
of the war was to cause a distinct decline in the quality of acting 
among young players in England, and it is probably true to say that 
there was less acting ability among the younger members of the 
English theatrical profession at the end of 1920 than at any other 
period in the history of the English theatre. In America, on the 
contrary, there was a marked growth in technical skill among young 
actors and actresses. 


Germany 

In 1910, the condition of the drama in Germany was very curious 
—declining in Berlin, but nourishing in the provinces. Metropolitan 
taste was fickle and vulgar; provincial taste was steadfast and of 
high quality. The result of this odd reversal of customary positions 
was that the German provinces absorbed almost the whole of the 
interest of dramatic stiulents. More experiiiiciits were made out- 
siile Berlin than were made inside it, not only in the quality of the 
plays performed, but also in the melhiKls of production and in the 
interior economy of the theatre. Volksbiihnen (jieople's theatres) 
were organized in many places, at which performances of classical 
and modern pieces were given at very moderate prices. The two 
Freien Volksbiihnen of Berlin, which were typical m most respects 
of all the other people’s theatres, had between them a memlicrship 
of 6o,ixx) persons, of whom a considerable minibcr were working¬ 
men. These Freien Volksbiihnen contracted with various theatre- 
managers for the ixirformance of specified plays for their meniliers, 
and the larger of the two. Die Neuc Freie Volksbtihne, was spending 
£25,000 per annum in 1910 on plays prcxluced at 11 different theatre.s. 
This society even started a building fund, which in that year had 
reached £5,000, for the purpose of establishing a theatre of its own, 
to hold 2,000 persons. 'I'lie members of this society paid one shilling 
for each performance witnessed, and seats were allotted by ballot. 
A similar society, w'ith a memliership of 9,000 persons, existed in 
Vienna, under the direction of Stefan Grossmann, a dramatist. The 
Cologne Stadt-theater organized jierformanres on lines similar to 
those of the Volksbiihnen, on Sunday afternoons before audiences 
drawn from workmen’s societies which were allowed to nominate 
the play to be produced. In 1909, the trade unions of Cologne cho,sc 
Galsworthy’s Strife for performance, and this play was received with 
enormous enthusiasm. A Ueut.sches Volkstheater was in process of 
erection in 1909. Each subscriber to this society was to lie admitted 
to one performance per week in a season of 40 weeks and to receive 
a theatrical paper, delivered free of charge, together with free ad¬ 
mission to a number of lectures, for an annual subscription of 20 
shillings! 'j'he number of Btadtbund theatres was increasing re¬ 
markably, and certain towns either subsidized or completely owned 
the local theatre. The following is a record of sums paid by German 
cities and towns for their own theatres:—Cologne, £25,000; Frank¬ 
fort, £13,000; Barmen, £6,000; Dortmund, £6,000; Essen, £4,000; 
Elberfeld, £4,000; Aachen, £5,500; Breslau, £3,000; Diisseldorf, 
£2^500; Magdeburg, £2,500; Kattowitz, £1,000; Thom, £1,000. 

■The two great (German dramatists, Gerhart Hauptmann and Her¬ 
mann Sudermann, had reached the apex of their powers in 1910 
and were beginning to yield place to new men, of whom the chief 
were Frank Wedekind, Arthur Schnitzler (an Austrian and, like 
Somerset Maugham and H. M. Harw<x>d in England, a doctor of 
medicine) and Hermann Bahr. Problem and_ “tendency " plays 
were prolifically produced, and the drama of intellectual concepts 
rather than the drama of human emotions seemed to predominate. 
J list before the outbreak of the World War, a number of allegorical 
plays were being Mrformed, such as Haus am Meer by Stefan Zweig 
and Mutter and Gelebtes Leben by W. von Molo. But, apart from 
the extraordinarily experimental character of much of German drama 


and staple production during this time, the «neral range of theatrical 
entertainments was very catholic, extending from harshly realistic 
plays of tM soil, such as Sudermann's Strandkinder, to purely poetic 
mays, such as Medusa, by a ytmng dramatist of promise, Hans 
Kyser. In addition to the very diverse quality of native drama, the 
German theatre produced many foreign plays, equally diverse in 
character, ranging from Shaw’s plays to plays by Jerome K. Jerome. 
Ibsen, Bjbrnson and Strindberg (who died in 1912) had much pop- 
ularity in (.ermany, and so had many French dramatists, but none 
of them had greater popularity than Shaw, Oscar Wilde and Gals¬ 
worthy. Other English writers, Maugham, Sir James Barrie. Sutro, 
Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, Monckton Hofle, H. H. 
Davies, Sir Arthur Pinero, W. J. Lix'ke and L. N. Parker, were 
freely and extensively admitted to the German theatre. Shakespeare, 
of course, had long lieen a popular author in Germany and this 
popularity did not decline during the war. 

Hauptmann, who received the Noliel prize on his fiftieth birthday 
in 1912, was fairly prolific during the five years preceding the war. 
Griselda, founded on Boccaccio’s legend, was produced in 1909, and was 
followed in 1911 by Die Fatten {The Rats). Gabriel Schillings Fluchl 
(The Escape of Gabriel Schilling) was produced in 1912, and in 1913 
came the famous Festival Play commissioned by the city of Breslau 
to celebrate the war against Napoleon for freedom. This play was 
produced by Reinhardt in the new rotunda of the Breslau Centenary 
Exhiliition, and its democratic sentiments were .so displeasing to the 
Junkers that it provoked a great uproar. The then Crown Prince 
threatened to cancel his patronage of the exhibition unless the play 
were withdrawn—which was done. Another play, entitled Der 
Bogenspanner Odysseus (Odysseus the Archer), was written in 1913- 

Hermann Sudermann was less prolific than Hauptmann. His 
Strandkinder, a play alxiut people living on the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, was produced in iqfiq. This play had considerable affinity with 
the work of a dramatist who died in 1909, Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
two of whore plays, Lieder des Euripides and Der Deutsche Konig, 
were performed, after his death, in that year. Strandkinder was fol¬ 
lowed by an historical piece, entitled Der BUnde von Syracus in 1911 
and Der Cute Ruf in 1913. 

The ascending dramatists, Bahr, Wedekind and fichnitzler, pro¬ 
duced many plays in the first half of the decade, as did another well- 
known, but [leciiliar and un.sucres,sful dramatist, Herliert Eulen- 
berg. Bahr, whore gift is for human comedy, is known abroad by 
Das Konzert (The Concert) which was not notably successful in 
London, but was very potiular in America as well as in Germany. 
Another play. Kinder, was tiroduced simultaneously in 20 different 
(icrinnn theatres in 1910. It was followed by Das Printifi and Das 
Tdnzc.hen in 1912 and by Phantom in 1913. Frank Wedekind, a 
dramatist of queer, undisciplined genius, was by far the most 
prolific of all the dramatists in Ormany during the period under 
review and probably of all the dramatists in Europe. He produced 
nine plays in five years, four of which, indeed, were in one act. The 
plays were Die Junge. Welt, Die '/.ensur (one act), Der Liehestrank, 
Die Biichse der Pandora, and three one-act plays. In Allen Satteln 
Gerecht, Mil Allen Ilunden Gehetzt and In Alien Wassern Geuiaschen, 
which were combined in 1911 under the general title of Schloss 
Wetterstein and issued with the statement that they contained his 
views “ on the inner necessity on which Marriage and the Family 
rest." These plays were followed by Der Stem der Weisen and 
Framiska, the latter, prohibited by the censor in Vienna, being 
produced in Munich. Arthur Schnitzler, a Viennese, known in 
England through the Anatol plays, translated by Granville-Barker, 
and Der grime Kakadu (The Green Cockatoo), had four plays per¬ 
formed in the first five years of the decade, Komtesse Mizzi, Der 
junge Medardus (which took five hours to perform), Das Weite Land 
and Professor Bernhardi, the latter of which was forbidden in 
Vienna. Herbert Eiilcnberg was responsible for six plays, Der 
natiirliche Voter, Anna Wolewska, .Samson (his most popular piece), 
AUes um Geld, Alles urn Liebe, Belinde (which won the Volksschiller 
prize), Zeitwinde and a one-act play. Paid und Paula. Hans Kyser, in 
addition to the plav already named, produced Titus und die Judin 
and Erziehung zur Liebe. 

The list of meritable German dnimnti.sts is a very long one. It 
includes men such as Paul Ernst, Hans Franck, Otto Haniack, Carl 
Schonherr. whore VolksstUck (" people’s play ’j Glaube und Heimat 
was performed in more than a thousand theatres in six months, 
Edward Stucken, Max Halbe, Ludwig Fulda, Ludwig Thoma, Franz 
Dulberg, Leo Birinski, Reinhard Sorgo and Arno Holz. The records 
of the (.lerman theatre during the war indicate that a lietter standard 
of play was maintained there than elsewhere. Since the signing of 
the Annisticc a new group of dramatists has arisen, of whom Georg 
Kaiser is known in England, because of the performance of his play 
Vm Mortens bis Mitternacht (From Morn to Midnight) before the 
Stage Society in 1919. He experiments with new dramatic forms, but 
his work hardly merits the extravagant claims made for it. In 
addition to the play named, he has written others, of which the 
most meritable arc Die Bilrger vm Calais (Burghers of Calais) and 
Die Koralle (The Coral). A violence of sex-interest has been mani¬ 
fested in much of the post-war German drama, and this was most 
plainlv to be detecteii in Schnitzler’s Reigen (The Chain), 

Perhaps the most interesting figure in the German theatre since 
the signing of the Armistice has Ixwn Max Reinhardt, who derives, 
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with more practicability, from Gorclon Craip. Prior to the war he 
was known in England as the producer of The Mtraclc, Oedipus Kex 
(with Sir John Martin Harvey and Lillnh McCarthy in the 
principal parts) and Sumurun. His taste is for vSjMxiacular pieces 
of an ambitious nature. He was in i() 2T in charge of Dastirosse 
Schnuspiclhans (the Great Arena theatre), which was opened in 
1919 and has seating capacity for 3,000 per.st)ns. 

France 

In 1910, the theatre in France gave less occasion for satisfaction 
than the theatre either in England or in t'lermany. 'I'hc traditions 
of decent drama were, of course, maintained at the C'oniedic Kran- 
gaise, the Antoine and the Odf*on, but, ]5n)adly s|jeaking, plays of 
quality were few in number and “ revues ” of a very vulgar character 
were growing in popularity. T'hal l)ad stiPe of aftairs ctniUl not 
last, and after 1910 until the outbreak of the World War, when the 
French theatre ior obvious n'asons coinplelcdy coll.'ipsed, there was a 
revival of quality in French drama. 'J'hc French theatre, too, 
which had not previously offered niui'h hos])itality to for(‘ign plays, 
began to open its doors, not wiflely, indeed, but slightly to nlays 
written by foreigners. Sliakespeare sudtienly cam<* into fasiiiiin. 
Hamlet was produced at the Comedie Fran^’aise, A'tag J^'ar at the 
Antoine, Julim Caeiur at the Orange Fetes, and Romeo atul Juliet 
at the (kltVm. Camille de Saint-CVnix organized single performances 
of many Shakesju^arean plays winch were highly j)raLstHl. One of 
Shaw’s plays was performed in J'aris, but without nuich favour. 
English musical comedy, produced on a more extravagant scale 
than is customary in France, liecame popular, and (ieorge Cirossmith 
set the PariHians to singing “ Ip-i-uddy-i-ay-i-ay.” 

The most interesting play jiroduced in l^'^ris during the first 
five years <jf the decade was undoubtedly Edmond Rostand’s 
ChaiiircLer^ which had be<*n anticipated for sc\'en years l^efore it was 
erformed for the first time at the Porte-Saint-Martin in J910. It 
ad not the great suct'ess ot Cyrano de /fergerar, but it caused much 
disc'u.ssinn. Luricn (iuitry f>Iayed llie part originally intendecl for the 
late C^iiistant ('<)fiuelin. which part was jdayed in New York 
by M.-tmle Atlanis. Rostand, w'ho was born in ]H6H, died in 1QI8. 
Aimther death of groat inii»uriance to the Frenrli theatre w'as that 
of Jules Claretic, wiu>, after controlling the (‘(uiicdic Fraiivaise for 
28 years, died in 1913, ('laretie a)ndncfed the diliicult affairs of the 
national theatre with very great skill and dijilomary, attd showed 
dearly that while u national theatre is not a ft»rcing-hoiisc for genius, 
it is ecrtainly a place in which tlie level of honournl>le drama is 
highly niuintained. He was succeeded by AIlsTt ( arre. w'ho re* 
niaineii in charge* of the theatre until he was called up for military 
Hervice during the war, wlu'n he was succeeded by Emile Fabro, a 
dramatist, l^anl Mcrvicii, the dramatist, died Oct. 251915,and Mnic. 
Keianc, the famous actress, June 14 1920, 

Much usfitul, if not particularly significant, work was done by 
French dramatists from J910 to 1915, l>ut none of the di.sintcgrating 
and insurgent influences detectable both in the baiglEli and the 
German tlteatros uppearetl to affect the French tlieatrc. Stage 
decor, for example, is singularly ]K)or in h'ranee, wlicrc, on the other 
hand, the stantlard of acting is very high. In addition to Rostand’s 
play, notable iiieces were prcKjuced by Henry Rataillc {Lc Sunge 
d un Soir d'Amour and La Vierge Folk —the first of which, done at the 
C‘omcdic Frani^aise, was hardly so successful as the second, done at 
the flymnase), by Pierre Wolff (Rukivau and Alarionetles), Henri 
Bernstein {L'Assaut and Lc Secret), George Duhamcl (La Lumivre), 
Brieux (La Femme Seule, done in England under the title of Woman 
on Her (hvn), Maurice Dnnnay (l^es EAiinireuses), Sacha Guitry 
(Lc Beau Mariage and La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom), De Flers and de 
Caillavet (Habit Vert) and Tristran Bernard (Jeanne Dore —with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the cast). 

After the outbreak of war, the French theatre for a considerable 
periiKl pmctically ceased to exist. Conscription and war regulations, 
together with enemy air-raids and jjroximity to the front, made 
theatrical enterprise m Paris eithi'r inij)os.sil)le orcxceediii^dy difficult, 
borne companies of French players came to London, d'hcre were 
only two new plays produri'd in I’aris in 1915— Lcs Deux Vestals, 
a farce of an old-fashioned broad character, done at the Ciymnase, 
and a translation, made by W. B. Perier, of the English i>lay, The 
Alan Who Stayed at Home by J. E. HaroUl Terry and Leclimere 
Wnrrall, which w’a.s done at the Theatre des’Bouftcs Parisiens under 
the title of Kit, with Max Dearly in the cast. Several w'ar plays, not 
particularly meriiable, were done in Paris towards the end of the 
war or immediately after the signing of the Armistire, and Sacha 
Guitry's play Deburau was also produced. A translation of this 
play, done into rhymed couplets, nas been made by H. Granville- 
Barker and was produced in New York in 1921 w'ith great success. 
Etlmond See's Saison d'Amour wa.s produced in 191Q, and Sacha 
Guitry, rapidly acquiring a high place in France as a dramatist and 
an actor, was responsible for Pasteur, a farce entitled Le Mari, La 
Femme et VA mant (a title which sufficiently indicates the character 
of the piece), and a comedy called Mon Fere avail Raison. The 
Guitrys, father, son and daughtcr-in-law, gave a sca.son of their plays 
in London in J930 which WiU> exceedingly successful. (St. J. E.) 

DRESDEN, Saxony (see 8.574).—The pop. of Dresden, according 
to the census of 1919, was 529,326; in 1910, without some suburbs 
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since incorponited, it was 548,308. Dresden was perhaps banter 
hit by the World War than most other towns in Germany. 
'J'hc whole strneture of its economic life had been dependent upon 
visitors, especially foreigners, and the outbreak of the war 
brought this to a sudden stop. In addition, the shortage of food, 
serious evcrywliere, was more especially felt in Saxony and her 
capital, which were depcialent mainly upon industry. I.astly, 
the revolution swept away the life of the Court, which meant 
a great deal for Dresden. With the revolution came the develop¬ 
ment of extreme political tendencies among the working cla.sscs 
of Dres<len, which led to constant ciisturlianees, strikes, etc., 
although lire violent and sanguinary encounters associated with 
the insurrectionary movement in western Sa.\ony, were less 
widespread in Dre.sden. lint the assassination of Ncuring, 
the majority Soriali.st Mini.stcr of War, on Ajiril 12 igig, and 
the Siinguinary street fighting of Jan. g and 10 of tiie same year, 
arc siiflieient proof that the eapitiil of Saxony was not immune 
from scenes of violence. After 1014 the expansion of tlie c'ity 
came to a comidete slaiid.still, and in jg2i Dresden, like other 
towns, was suffering severely from lack of housing acrommoda- 
lion. After the revolution there was a majority of e.xlremi.sts in 
the Municipal Council, and tlie finaiuitil position of tlie city had 
become very i)recarious. 

'I'he collections and museums will doulUlcss maintain the 
reputation of Dre.sden as a centre of :irt. The Koyal Opera, 
which enjoyed a world-wide reputation before the World War, 
has not been able as a State Opera to maintain its high artistic 
level. Industry came to a com])lete sttindstill during the war— 
the manufacture of cigarettes, for instance, which was very 
flouri.sliing, ha<l to 1 )C cut down owing to lack of raw material— 
but by 1021, some recovery hiui taken place iind Dresden showed 
signs of reluming pros])crity as a resort for visitors. (C. K.*) 

DRINKWATER, JOHN (18.S2- ), English poet, play¬ 

wright and critic, was born at Leytonstone, Essex, June i 1882 
and e<lucatcd at the Oxford high seliool. Aftert welvc years’ work 
as an insurance tlerk he began to devote himself to theatrical 
enteritrisc, and became manager and producer to the I’ilgrim 
J’layers, who develtiped into tlic Birmingltam Repertory 'i'heatre 
Company. His first volume of poems apjicarcd in igoS and his 
first play Cophetua (in verse) in igi 1. lie subsequently published 
several volumes of verse, critical studies on William Morris 
(igr2), Swinburne (1013) and others, and several plays, of which 
Abraham Lincoln (igi8) was produced with great success both 
in London and in America. 

DRIVER, SAMUEL ROLLES (1846-1014), Englisli divine and 
Hebrew scholar [sec 8.585), died at Oxford Ecb. 26 1014. His 
later works imlude Four Papers on the Higher Criticism (with 
r. Kirkpatrick, 1012). 

DROYSEN, GUSTAV (1838-igoS), (ierman liistorian {see 
8.506), died at Halle in iqo8. 

DUBAIL, AUGUSTIN YVON EDMOND (1851- ), French 

general, was born at Belfort A[iril 1851. At the age of 17 he 
entered the military academy at St. Cyr, and on July 15 1870 was 
appoint I’d a snl)-lieutenant of infantry, having passed seventh 
out of 310 canflidalcs. He took part in the Franeo-Gcnnan War 
and was captured at Metz in Oct. 1870. Relea.sed in April 1871 he 
rejoined his regiment, and served with the army of Versailles in 
the operations against the Commune. He was appointed captain 
and tran.sferred to the 8ist Inf. Regt. in Nov. 187S. From Oct. 
1880 to Feb. 1883, and again from Nov. 1883 to Jan. 1886, he 
had an appointment as professor at the Ecole Speciale Militaire 
St. Cyr. In June 1886 he wtis made a chevtilier of the I.egioti 
of Honour. In Nov., while serving in Algeria, he was pro¬ 
moted lieutenant-colonel; and in Oct. 1901, while still in Al¬ 
geria, was made a colonel and given command of the ist Regt. 
of Zouaves. On returning to France he took over the Alpine 
Brigade at Grenoble. In 1906 he became commandant of St. 
Cyr—an appointment which he held for three years. He was 
made a divisional commander on Dec. 25 1908, being apt- 
pointed to the 14th Div. at Belfort. He later commanded 
the IX. Army Corps. In 1911 he was made chief of the gen¬ 
eral staff and a member of the Superior War Council. On the 
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outbreak of the World War Oen. Dubail took over the 
I. Army, which (with the 11 . Army under Gen. de Caslclnau 
on the left) was responsible for the oiTensive into Lorraine, 
and later for the defence of the eastern fortress line .against 
the armies of Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. The stubborn 
resistance of Dubail and Caslclnau not only nullified the 
threat of invasion but insured a pivot for future French 
manceuvres; it prejiared the way indeed for the Marne vic¬ 
tory. Gen. Dubail was given 1 he Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour (Sept. rS 1014). On the withdrawal of the 11 . Army 
to the Somme, Dubail took charge of the whole line between 
Verdun and the Vosges, and when in Jan. 1015 the armies along 
the front were grouiied under three hea<l(iuartcrs of groups of 
armies, Dubail was placed in charge of that of the east, com¬ 
prising the 111 . of Verdun, his old I., and the Vosges force. In 
Oct. of the same year he was awar<led the medaille militaire. 
On April 6 iar6 he was made military governor of Paris. He 
was jilaced in the “ Secontl Section on reaching the age limit— 
in April 1916, but retained his apiiointment as military governor 
of Paris. After his final retirement he was api)ointed Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 

DUCLAUX. AGNES MARY F. (1856- ), Anglo-French 

poet ami critic {sir S.fija), published after 1010 a volume of 
essays, The. French Ideal (njii); a study of Madame de. Steigni 
(1014); A Short History of France (1018); Tu'inlirth Century 
French Writers (1920) and a life of Victor ITunn (1021). 

DU CROS, WILLIAM HARVEY (rS46-ioi8), British manu¬ 
facturer, of Huguenot descetil, was born in co. Kildare, Ireland, 
June 10 :846. lie was educated at the King’s hosjutal, Dublin, 
and became founiler of the pneumal ic tire indusf rv and a pioni'cr 
in automobile coiustniction. From i<)o6-8 he reiiresentcd lla.st- 
ings in the House of Commons, He died at Dalkcy, co. Dublin, 
Dec. 21 1018. 

DUCTLESS GLANDS (see 8.644).—Much new work on the 
physiology, pathology and medicine of the ductless glands has 
been (lone .since loio. 

There are two ways in which the consensus partium in the 
animal economy is brought about. T’he best known of these is 
that which occurs through the nervous system. But it has been 
recognized during recent years that other agents take part in 
this proce.ss of coordination. 'I'hese arc called the dudtess (Jands 
through their products the internal secretions, whidi have also 
been called hormones. The latter have, however, been renamed 
autocoid .substance's by Schafer, and these tigain divided into two 
groups: those which excite metidiolic processes and those which 
depress them. I’he former aulocoids are called by him hormuiKs, 
the latter chalones. 

In the glands of internal secretion, or .as they .are sometimes 
called the endocrine organs, the material secreted is |)a.s.sed away 
not through a duct but by means of the veins leaving the organ. 
This material when it reaches the general blood st ream acts in the 
manner of a chemical messenger, or of a drug, producing cfTe( Is 
upon various organs and tissues of the body. I'he ductless 
glands which we shall have to consider are (i) the adrenal (fand; 
(2) the thyroid gland; (4) the parathyroid glandules; (4) the pituitary 
body; (5) the pineal gland. It is probable that the thymus is not 
an organ of internal secretion. In addition to these certain other 
glands furnished with a duct and providing an ordinary or 
external secretion are supposed to supply the body with internal 
secretions also. 'I'his applies to the pancreas. Further, the 
gonads (reproductive organs) have an endocrine function. 

The Adrenal Gland .—For many years it has been customary 
to refer to the cortex and the medulla of the adrenal Ixtdy as the 
suprarenal capsule. But comparative anatomical studies have 
shown us that this is an inaccurate view of the problem. It is 
only in mammals that the terms cortex and medulla as applied 
to the two parts of the organ are strictly appropriate. In elas- 
mobranch fishes wc have to deal with a series of paired chronta- 
phil bodies in connexion with the sympathetic ganglia, and with 
an interrenal body placed in the middle line between the two 
halves of the kidney. The first of these is the homologuc of the 
mammalian medulla while the interrenal body corresponds to the 
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mammalian cortex. Even in mammals a trace of the original 
arrangement still persists, e.g. the sympathetic ganglia contain 
groups of chromaphil cells and there are other outlying masses of 
chromaphil tissue. The cortex also is not the sole representative 
in mammals of the original interrenal body. So that the problem 
before us is by no means to discover the function of a single 
organ but to ascertain the significance of the chromaphil tissues 
(of which the adrenal medulla is only a part) and of the cortical 
tissues (of which the adrenal cortex is only a part, albeit the 
principal one). 

The chromaphil tissues everywhere contain adrenin, the formula 
for which is: 

HO_ 

^CH (OH). Oil,. NH. CH, 

This sulistance is generally supposed to constitute the intcnial secre¬ 
tion of these tissues. When injected into the circulation of a living 
animal it pnHluees effects similar to those brought about by stimula¬ 
tion of tile .sympathetic nervous .sy.siem. That is to say, its action 
is sympathomimetic. Cither substances havine a similar chemical 
constitution will jirodiice similar physiological effects. The most 
striking of such effects are constrirtion of arterioles and an enormous 
rise of blond pres.sure, dilatatioti of the pujiil and inhibition of the 
muscular eoats ol the alimentary canal. Small doses often produce 
results (|ualitatively different from medium or large doses. 

The secretion of the chromai>hil tissues docs not appear to be 
essential to life. It is tolerably certain that it d( 5 Cs not help to main¬ 
tain the normal blood pressure. It is possible that it is important 
for the activity of muscular structures under circumstances of 
physiological and esjtecially of emotional emergency. 

()f the functions of the cortex we know practically nothing, and 
yet we arc justified in regarding this portion as the adrenal body in 
the true sense of the word. Experimctntal and clinical evidence has 
taught us that it is the [lart winch is e.ssential to life. It .seems prob¬ 
able that it has to do with the development of the organs of rc- 
[irtKluction. Tumors of the adrenal cortex are frecjuently associated 
with sexual precocity in young children. 

The only disease definitely traceable to a lesion of the adrenal 
body is that known since tH.^.t as Addison’s disca.se. The most strik¬ 
ing symptoms are a peculiar bronzing of the skin, extreme muscular 
weakness, low blood pressure, vomiting and other symptoms 
probably referable to the symiMthetic nervous system. The ixilho- 
genesis of the skin jiigmcntation cannot be correlated with anything 
we know of the jihy.siologv of the gland. The muscular weakness is 
Bupiiosed to be juthognomic and attributable to the absence of 
circulating adrenin. The cases are always fatal, and treatment with 
adrenal substance seems to be of no use. 

The Thyroid Gland .—The thyroid is developed a.s an out¬ 
growth of the embryonic jiharynx between the first and second 
branchial clefts. It is at first single and solid, but later becomes 
bilateral aiid divided up into closed vesicles. It is doubtful how- 
far the lateral rudiments or jiost-branchial bodies take part in 
the formation of the mature thyroid in mammals. The vesicles 
hold a jtcculiar “ colloid ” material which contains iodine. 
The blood supply is very rich and nerves are provided from both 
vagus and the sympathetic. 

Exiirjmtion of the thyroid produces varying results according 
to the kind of animal employed and accorebng to its age. The 
symptoms are not always very clearly defined, but they consist 
in general terms of the manifestations of sluggish metabolism. 
In young animals there may be almost complete cessation of 
growth though there is a tendency to adiposity. The symptoms 
differ from those of myxoedema in the human subject. 

Diseasrs of thf. Thyroid. —AfvxoeiZemo.—This condition is 
found in middle-aged or elderly subjects, usually women. The 
skin becomes altered, hands and feel swollen, lips and tcingue en¬ 
larged. The oedema doe.s not pul on pressure, and there is mental 
dnliness. The symptoms are in fact those of pronouncedly slowed 
metabolism. The tlisea.se is clearly due to deficient thyroid secre¬ 
tion, and may be kept in abeyance or permanently cured by treat¬ 
ment with thyroid substance. 

Cretinism .—This is usually due to atrophy of the gland at the 
time of birth. The growth of the skeleton is arrested and the nutri¬ 
tion of the inuBcles and skin is seriously affected, so that the children 
are deformed, and, as a result of lack of mental development, 
itiiotic. Treatment with thyroid substance is often l^neficial. 

Simple Goitre .—The precise pathological condition varies m 
different cases. The commonest form is now very generally con¬ 
sidered to be due to an infection from drinking-water. Many cases 
can be cured by treatment with intestinal antiseptics and steriliza¬ 
tion of the water. Small doses of iodides have been found useful as a 
prophylactic when administered to children in goitrous districts. 
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Exophthalmic Goitre .—This disease is characterized by the three 
cardinal symptoms, enlargement of the thyroid, protrusion of the 
eye-balls and a r.apid heart beat. It is usually ascribed to an over¬ 
secretion of the thyroid gland, though many authors prefer to at¬ 
tribute it to a <listurl>ed function of the organ. Complete rest often 
suffices to cure the condition, though many surgeons recommend 
removal of a large jrart of the gland. 

Kendall believes that he has isolated the active principle of the 
thyroid glantl, and to this he gives the name of thyroxin. It is al¬ 
leged that this substance may be used instead of thyroid substance 
in cases of thyroid insufficiency and that the results are as satis¬ 
factory as when the gland substance is employeil. 

The Parathyroids. —In the great majority of mammals there 
arc four parathyroids, two in relation with each lobe of the 
thyroid. 'J’hc glandules do not contain vesicles but conttisl of 
solid masses of cells. They are developed from the epithelium 
of the third and fourth branchial clefts. Most obstervers do not 
believe that they arc functionally rchited to the thyroid. 

Extirpation of all four parathyroids is rapidly fatal in the case 
of many animals. Where death docs not occur it is usually as¬ 
sumed that accessory parathyroids are present. It is ccrt.ainly 
true that in many of the herbivora such accessory glandules are 
frequent ly present. The symptoms which occur after extirpation 
are those of tetany —muscular spasms, rapid respiration, saliva¬ 
tion, etc. The condition is now usually called tetania para- 
tliyreopriva, an<l Koch and Noel I’aton ascribe it to intoxication 
by guanidin. They believe that the parathyroids control the 
metabolism of guanidin and in this way exercise a regulative 
action upon the tone of the skeletal muscles. 

Idiopathic Tetany .—Since the symptoms of this disease strikingly 
resemble those of tetania jiaralhyreopriva, it is now very generally 
believed that they arc due to disease of the paralhyroicl. It is 
sometimes alleged also that paralysis agilans, chorea, cpileitsy, and 
eclampsia are due to disturbance of the functions of these botlics. 

The Pituitary Body. —The pituitary body consists of two 
principal portion.s, the anterior or glandular, and the posterior or 
nervous. The former is develojted as an evagination from the 
ectoderm in the buccal region. The iwstcrior portion is an 
outgrowth from the base of the lirain. Covering the latter is a 
second glandular fiortion called the pars intermedia. 

The glandular portion seems to give rise to substances which 
are essential for the itroper develojimcnt of the skeleton and 
other tissues of the growing animal, and Robecl.son stales that 
he has succeeded in isolating from this lobe a substance called 
tcthclin, which hastens growth in young animals. Pituitary 
feerling is stated to increase the output of eggs in laying hens. 

Extirpation experiments seem to point to the anterior lobe as 
the j>art which is essential to life. Put from the posterior lolie 
certain active extracts can be obtained. These extracts when 
injected into the circulation of a living animal produce a rise of 
blood pressure which is more prolonged than that produced by 
adrenin, but a second injection may produce a fall. The extract 
produces a sthenic effect ujmn uterine contractions and upon 
tho.se of the intestine and bladder. It also causes dilatation of 
the pupil and constriction of the bronchioles. I'ituitrin also 
causes a marked increase in the flow from the kidney and the 
mamm.ary gland. A striking effect on metabolism produced 
by the administration of [lituitary substance is a lowering in the 
tolerance for sugar. 

Dishases of the PiTtiiTARY. — Hyperpituitarism .—Overgrowth 
of the anterior lobe usually of an adenomatous nature gives rise to 
increased growth of the fioncs of the extremities and of the face, anti, 
if it occurs in young subjects, to gigantism, when, as in older sub¬ 
jects. it chiefly affects the face anti the ends of the long hones, the 
condition is called arromegaly. Diminished sugar tolerance usually 
supcrvene.s as the other parts of the organ become affected. There 
may be actual glycosuria and fretiuently polyuria. 

Hypopituitarism .—In this condition the boily does not grow, 
although there may be an extensive deposition ttf fat. There is 
marked failure in sexual development. Sugar tolerance is very pro¬ 
nounced and there is arrested mental tlevelonment. In cases which 
do not arise until adult age has been reuichcd obesity and increased 
sugar tolerance are the most striking symptoms. 

A functional relationship between the pittiimry and the other 
ductless glands (especially the thyroid) is more than probable. 

The Pineal Gland —This tiny structure has usually been 
considered as belonging to the group of “ vestigial remains,” 


and its chief interest to morphologists centres round its homology 
with the median eye of reptiles. It Is developed as nn outgrowth 
from the third ventricle of the brain. But even in lower verte¬ 
brates there is some evidence that a glandular constituent has 
to be reckoned with. Within the last few years numerous writers 
have urged that in mammals, including man, the organ is of 
considerable importance, and that it belongs to the group of 
glands furnishing an internal secretion. 

Extirpation experiments have been carried out in some ani¬ 
mals, and it is stated that removal of the organ accelerates 
growth of the body and especially of the reproductive apj)aratus, 
or at any rate a hastening of the development of the reproductive 
functions. 

Tumors of the pineal gland are associated with abnormal growth 
of the skeleton in children, and with early and preerx ious develop¬ 
ment of the secondary sexual characters. In order to correlate these 
findings with the results of extiriration cxiieriments it is assumed 
that the tumour gives rise to a condition of hypopinealism. It will 
Ire reniemberL-d that the common tumoutB of the jtituitary body are 
considered to be atlenomata and to give rise to a hyitersecretion. 

Injection of extracts m.ade from the pineal gland give rise to no 
special effects upon the blond pressure, respiration, secretion of 
glands, or other functions which can be investigated by ordinary 
kymographic methods. But it is alleged that administration of 
exlracla over a long period to growing animals hastens the growth 
and development of the rcirroductive organs. If these statements 
arc correct they only tend in the present stage to complicate the 
problem, for it is certainly contrary to expectation to learn that 
removal of an organ froin an animal and its administration to the 
animal as food or drug will produce similar results. The whole sub¬ 
ject is nltscure, and here, as in the case of some other of the ductless 
glands, it is probtdile that our experimental technique is loo faulty 
or too limited to enable us yet to draw any just conclusions. 

The Testes. —The effects of castration in man have been 
known for a very long time. The absence of hair from the face, 
the undeveloped larynx and the persistent soprano voice rc.sult- 
ing, anil the tendency to gigantism and obe.sily arc among the 
more striking of the chiirticlcrs of a eunuch. In male stags the 
antlers do not grow, and in the cock the comb fails to develop. 
These results do not occur when t he vas is tied. In .some animals 
and under favourable conditions these secondary sexual characters 
may be induced if a te.stis is transplanted from another animal. 
So that they must be atlributetl to an absence of a specific 
internal secretion. 

The elements of the testis which are usually supposed to furnish the 
internal .secretion are the inter.aitial cells of Leydig. These are of an 
epithelioid character and contain lipoid granules. These structures 
are not always very striking in sections through the testis, but they 
arc more marked in some animals than in others. 

Injection of extracts of the testis w,as observed many years .ago 
by Urown-S'xpiard to have a rejuvenating or stimulating effect 
upon the subitsa so treated, but it is dnubtfiil whether the effect is 
specific or more marked than with other extracts. 

The Ovaries. —It is well known that if both ovaries are removed 
from a young animal the uterus docs not develop, menstru¬ 
ation docs not occur, and the mammary glands fail to grow. 

Extracts made from the ovary produce certain effects upon 
smooth muscle, but it is not certain that the.se effects are siiecific. 

The enrpuy luleum appears to be concerned with the fixation of 
the embryo In utero and also with the growth of the mammary gland 
and the secretion of milk. As in the case of the testis there is a 
tendency to attribute the internal secretions of the ovary to cer¬ 
tain interstitial cells. These, however, are not present in all animals 
or at any rate are not present during :dl periods of the sexual cycle. 

Extracts of ovary have been emploved in the same manner as 
those of testis, and the same criticism apiilics. 

The Carotid Body. —.Sittiafed at the bifurcation of the carotid 
artery and consisting, in many animals, of only a few cells, it is 
not known that the carotid botly, or carotid gland, carries out 
any important functions. Among the constituent cells are a lew 
of the chromaphil variety, and these are capable, presumably, of 
furnishing a small amount of adrenin to the general circulation. 

The Coccygeal Body. —This structure is included in our list 
because it has been alleged that it contains chromaphil cells. 
This, however, does not appear to be the case. The body is 
apparently an arterio-venous anastomosis. (S. V.) 

DU MAURIER, GERALD (ih73- ), English actor, was 

born at Hampstead March 26 1873, the son of George Du Mau- 
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rier (see 8.658).’ He was educated at Harrow and first appeared 
on the stage at the age of twenty at the Garrick theatre, London, 
then under the management of John Hare. Two years later he 
joined Herbert Tree at the Haymarket and played with him in 
Shakespearean plays and his father’s play of Trilhy, as well as 
in various melodramas. Amongst many later successes may be 
mentioned his acting in Barrie’s Peter Pan, The Admirable 
Crichton, Little Mary, What Every Woman Knows and Dear 
Brutus, and his performances as the hero of Conan Doyle’s 
Raffles and of McCutcheon’s Brewster’s Millions. He wrote the 
play A Royal Rival, produced by Lewis Waller, and with his 
brother, Guy Louis Busson Du Maurier (1865-1015), author of 
An Englishman's Home (iqoo), wrote Charles /. and 11. 

DUNAJEC-SAN, BATTLES OF THE.— The line of the river 
Dunajec and that of the San, both in West Galicia, marked the 
two successive stages in the break-through battle which initiated 
the Austro-German offensive of ipi5 on the eastern front. 

After the severe fighting on the Carpathian front (sec CAurA- 
THIANS, Battlijs 01' tiil) there ensued a pause in the second 
half of April igi5. both on the side of the Central Powers and on 
that of the Russians, whose attempts at a break-through had 
failed. Fighting continued only in the sector of the German 
Southern Army up to the end of the month, the crowning day 
being April 24, when Hofmann’s Austro-Hungarian corps stormed 
the O.stry heights. 

The general situation on the eastern front was at this time 
somewhat unsatisfactory. 'Phe Austro-Hungarian armies in the 
Carpathians were exhausted; the IV. and I. Armies, Woyrsch’s 
Army, and the German forces on the eastern front were certainly 
holding their ground, but were continually being weakened by 
having to detach troops to the Carpathian front. The Russians 
were in similar case; the combats in the mountains had absorbed 
not only great masses of men but also quantities of material, 
which could not so readily be replaced. Thus, although the 
danger in the Carpathians was not yet over, Russian offensive 
movemenls on a laigc scale were hardly to be expected. 

The position was far more favourable on the German western 
front, where the Germans awaited the Trench attacks with calm 
confidence, while behind the lines the organization of 14 new 
divi.sions wa.s nearing completion. The opportunity for improv¬ 
ing the situation in the E. appeared, therefore, to have arrived. 
The desirability of relieving the pressure on the Carpathian 
front seemed self-evident, and the only question was as to the 
diri'ction and metho<l of execution of the offensive. The choice 
appeared to lie between an offensive on a large .scale against the 
whole Rus.sian front, combined with enveloping movements 
against its northern and southern flank.s, and a direct break¬ 
through at some part of the line. Tor the latter operation the 
area Gorlice-Tarn6w appeared to offer advantages; it had be<'n 
largely denuded of troops by the Russians during the course of 
their Carpathian offensive, and a drive on .Sanok, via the Jaszlo 
and Krosno basins, would get into the rear of the Russian forces 
in the Carpathians and roll them up. The length of time that 
wouhl be necessary for the preparation of an attacking group in 
the Carpathians, where the railway communications were very 
bad, would be bound to militate against the .success of the first 
plan, while an enveloping movement in the N. would be loo far 
distant to have any lasting inlluence in imirroving the situation 
in the Carpathians. West Galicia, on the other band, w'as well 
suited as an area of assembly for an offensive group, and the 
possibilities of success were highly promising. 

The High Commands of both the Central Powers had early in 
April decided, independently of each other, for the second solu¬ 
tion of the problem; indeed, the Austrians had, in the miiUlle of 
March, undertaken an offensive towards Gorlicc with weak 
forces, which resulted only in a tactical success. When the 
Austrians early in April renewed their request for German 
divisions to be dispatched to the Carpathians the whole matter 

came up for discussion; the preliminary conditions for the offen¬ 
sive were arranged by telegraph, and the final decision was 
arrived at on April 14, at a conference between the two chiefs 
of the general staffs in Berlin. 
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The XI. Army, under Gen. von Mackensen, was organized 
as a shock group, consisting of eight German divisions from the 
western front, the two divisions of the Austrian VI. Corps, and 
the nth Honved Cav. Div.; and it assembled behind the right 
wing of the Austrian IV. Army. This latter was also placed 
under Mackensen, who was himself subordinated to the Austrian 
High Command. These two armies were to carry out the main 
attack in West Galicia, while the armies of Dankl N. of the 
Vistula and those of Boroevid, B6hm, Linsingen and Pflanzer 
were to display iJl possible activity and engage the enemy in 
their front so as to prevent him from detaching troops to the 
main attack. Simultaneously two demonstrations in the Prasz- 
nysz and Novgorod areas, and a raid on Memel, were planned. 

After the completion of the assembly of the XI. Army, the 
distribution of the Austro-German forces in West Galicia and 
the Carpathians was as follows: In West Galicia, on the Lower 
Dunajec, the heights of Wal, and the Biala as far as Cipzkowice, 
was the Austrian IV. Army under Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 
(7 inf. divs.). To the right of this, the XI. German Army, 
under Gen. von Mackensen (10 inf. and i cav. divs.), lay by 
Luznaand Gorlice as far as Malastfiw. The Austrian III. Army, 
under Gen. von Boroevid (14 inf. and 2 cav. divs.), stretched 
from Malastdw in a salient curve S. of the Carpathian crest 
by Zboro to Virava. Thence the Austrian II. Army, under 
Gen. von Biihm-Ermolli (14 inf. divs.), held its position as far 
as the heights W. of the Uz.sok pass. From here by Zawadka, 
on both sides of the Orawa and the Oportales, by the Wyszokow 
saddle to the sources of the Moloda, lay the Southern German 
Army, umler Gen. von Linsingen (gj inf. divs.). Next came 
the Austrian VII. Army, under Gen. Baron von Pflanzcr-Baltin 
(8J inf. and 5 cav. divs.), curving on the line Solotwina, Ottynia, 
Ilorodcnka Zaleszczki, and along the Dniester and the frontier. 

On the Rus.sian side there stood in the area S. of the Vistula, 
and on the (.'arpathian front, the III. Army (Gen. Radko 
Dimitriev), the VHI. Army (Gen. Brussilov). the Stry detach¬ 
ment and the IX. Army- (Gen. Lcchitski)—in all some 40 inf. 
and 16 cav. divs. with at least 10 Militia Opolchevie brigades. 

The Break-through of Gnrlicr-TarnSw (May a-^).—By the end of 
Aiiril all the pre|)aratory measures for the offensive were complete, 
ami on May ) the preliminary bombardment on the front of Macken¬ 
sen's Army Group began; this was followed at 6 a.m. on the 2nd by 
four hours’ intensive fire by some I,,S<X) guns of all calibre.s, on a 
scale far surpassing anything yet known. The Russian trenches, on 
which many months’ lal>our had been exi)endcd, and which were 
sited with great skill, were .soon so shattered that the infantrj', who 
had advanced to as.s;iulting distance, were able to storm them. 

During the night of the 2nd the left-wing group of the IV. .\rmy, 
the conibinetl division under Field-Marshal-Lt. Stbgcr-Steiner, 
forced the line of the Lower 1 tunajec by a surprise attack, and during 
the day established itself at Orfinow on the eastern bank. 

The vigorous offensive of the XI. Army, in which the Austrian VI. 
Corps specially distinguished itself, met with little resistance from 
the Russians, who had been completely overwhelmed by the bom¬ 
bardment. Between Cigrknwice and the heights S. of Gorliee their 
lines were completely broken through. The Austrian X. Conrs, 
hghting on the left wing of the 11 ). Army, had a large share in this 
success. By 5 I'.M. it had stormed the Rus-sian positions on the 
heights S.E. of Ropica Ruska, and E. of Miulastow, and continued 
its advance up till a late hour of the night. 

The Austro-Hungarian IV. Army, which had to carry the very 
.strong and defensible ridges of Dobrotj n and hills 410 and ^02, was 
also in the end successful, after severe fighting, assisted in some 
measure by the effect of the XI. Army’s break-through. Meanwhile 
the remaining Austro-German armies kept the Russians on their 
re3}>cctive fronts constantly on the alert, and thus prevented any 
transference of troops; the. Russian 111 . Army alone succeeded in 
concentrating strong reserves (Ill. Caucasian Corps and 63rd Res. 
Div.) in the vicinity of Jaszlo. 

The offensive was continued on the 3rd with the utmost energy; 
the XIV. Corps stormed hills 4ig and 402, while the IX. Corps on 
the right wing of the army captured the heights E. of Gromnik. 
U]> to mid-day the XI. Army met with little resistance; in the after¬ 
noon, however, it came up against a series of strong positions, which 
were not cajitured till the evening, and its right wing reached 
Wapienne, the centre Biecz, while the left wing occupied the Lipie 
heights and the ridge N.E. of Olpiny. The left corps of the III. 
Army stormed Ostra Gora, the Russians in front of it establishing 
themselves on the E. edge of Magura. 

By the 4th such rapid progress had been made that it was pos¬ 
sible to extend the attack on the whole front of the III. Army. 
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The Army High Command ordered the XI. Army to continue its 
advance, with its reenforced southern wing moving in the direction 
of Dukla“Krosno-Strzyz6w, the 111 . Army’s left moving on Tylawa, 
its centre and right continuing to hold fast the enemy in their front. 
The time for the assumption of the offensive wa.s to be at the dis¬ 
cretion of the army commander himself. The neighbouring army 
under Bbhm was already assigned as a retMiforcemeni of the left 
wing, to operate in harmonv with Boroevic s right wing. 

The left wing of the IV Army was heavilv attacked on the night 
of the 4th-5th, and little pn>gre.ss was made by it or bv the Ger¬ 
man 47lh Res. Uiv. In the course of the following day. On the other 
hand, the Russians opiiosed to the XIV. Corps, in the centre of the 
IV. Army, fell back before dawn; both divisioTis of the (X)rps followed 
them up closely, and by nightfall hai! reached the line of the Biula. 
The ri^ht corps captured the heights N,K. of Tuchdw and Dobrotyn 
hill. I’he XI. Army made very rapid progress on this (hiy, 
driving; the enemy back blej» by stej) as far as the Wisloka, and 
establishing itself at f'ilgrzymka Osohnicii and Olpiny in close 
touch with the IV. Army. 

On the left wing of the. III. Army the 2ist Landwchr Inf. Div. 
occupied the heights of Walknwa aflrr heavy fighting. 

On the 5th, however, the resistance of the Russmn III. Army was 
still unbroken. 1 'he IX. C'orps, indeed, captured the heights of 
Ohzar and Wi.szowa, thus wTuring possession of the whole of the 
Dobrotyn ridge, while Szeiide's brigade and the lotith Inf. Div., in 
the face of stubborn resislance, cleared till the urea E. <»f 'FucheW 
aa far as Zalasowa and the heights of 'lYzeniesmi VV. of it, while tlic 
rd Div. succeeded in cros.sing the Hiala; but the 8th tiiv., which 
naliy followed the 3rd over the river, and the whole of the northern 
wing of the IV. Army, were unable to gain any succesii. 

On the right wing of the XI. Army, however, Gen. von Emmich’s 
corps, whh’h had pressi'd far forward, again met with great suc¬ 
cess, throwing the Russians back behind the Jasiolka in the direc¬ 
tion of Dukla, while the left wing of the army advanced to jocllowa. 

This rapid advance naturally facilitated the task of Uoroevi6’8 
army. A.s early as the morning of the 5th tlie front of the XXIV. and 
XII. Rus.sian C.'nrps, before the centre and left of that army, l)egan 
to yield. RursucMl by the Austro-Hungarian X., XVIl. and VII. 
Corps in the direction of Jasliska and theuiiper valley of tlic Laborezit, 
they were driven into th<? area W. of Tylawa liehind the valley 
of the Ondavu and onto the heights N.K. of Nagybakocy. (.)iily the 
XXI. Russian C'orps held its ground at preat cost against the Ger¬ 
man Ih'.skiden t.'orps, hghting on Borocvi6’s right wing. 

t)n the N. wing of the IV. .^rmy the enemy's resistance was at 
length broken on the night of the 6th l)y the repeated assaults of 
Stiigur-Steiner’s Div. and the German 47th Res. Uiv. While the 
Russians evacuated their positions below Tarnow as far as the Vis¬ 
tula, the Austro-Cjcrinan tnxips occupied 'Tarndw and initialed a 
pursuit in the area W. of Idlzno. 

The right wing of the IV. and the loft and centre of the XL Array 
had meanwhile reached the Wisloka. h'mmic'h i>enetrated as far as 
W'ietrzno with his corps, and in the Dukla area blocked all the lines 
of retreat leading N. and N.E., along which Radko Diraitriev’s 
defeated columns were now retiring in wild disorder. At Tylawa the 
AiLstro-Hungarian X. Corps, advancing from the \V., encountered 
the 48th Inf. Div. of the Russian XXIV. C orps under (icn. Kor¬ 
nilov, and, in conjunction with Field-Marshal-Lt. Berndt’s Cavalry 
Div., forced the greater part of it to surrender and scattered the 
rest, who were captured some tl.iys l.ater by h.mmich’s troops. 

Bv thr evening the Austrian XVll. antf VII. C'orps had reached 
the Dukla pass and the l.al>orcza valley, driving before them Radko 
Dimitriev's broken riglu wing, which look refuge behind the 
Jasiclka and the Cari)alhian rhlge, leaving behind many prisoners 
and vast quantities of war material. 

In view of these surces.scs, it was to lie exjiec'ted th.at the Russian 
XXI. Corps would shnrily be rom]»eIled to evacuate the Lupkow 
pass whicli would shake the whole Russian front along the Car¬ 
pathians to the K. of it. d'he rolling-up of this line seemtxDlo 
ensure the complete strategic success of the five day.s' "break¬ 
through ” battle of Gorlice-Tarnow in which Riidko Diniitriev’s 
army had been driven ba(’k more than 20 m. on a front of too m., 
with a loss of .WuK) jirisoners, 30 guns and much other materuil. 

The Pursuit and Battles at Snnok and Rzeszmv {May 6-11 ).—After 
his severe defeat, Radko Diinitriev’s plan was to hold the LupkAw 
pass with his left wing, and, supjiorted iq>on this, to bring the pur¬ 
suit to a stand on the line .Nowotaniec- Rcsko-right l>ank of the Wis- 
lok, where there were iiositions favoured by the lay of the ground, 
and then, belwc*en the Vistula and the Wislok, on the fine Wiclo- 
jxile-Zassow-Mdlcc. Here he prono-sed to reconstitute his units, 
which had fallen into great di.soraer, and to strengthen them by 
bringing up reserves. Troops were sent to him from other fronts, 
and by the 8lh he could again disjxise of l8inf. divs.,5rav. cUvs. and 

Rcichswehr bdes. The ordc?rs were that the offensive was to 

e continued with all possible vigour. Mackensen's army was 
to push forward over the stretch of the Wislok l)ctwcen Besko and 
Frysztak on Mrzyglod and'I'yczin, and the Archduke Joseph Ferdi¬ 
nand on RzeszAw, while Horoevi6 was to roll up Bntssilov’s VIII. 
Hussiiin Army in the direction of Sanok. BbhnTs II. Austrian Army 
was to join up corps corps from the left wing in proportion to the 
progress of the attack-^ 


In the course of the 8th the Russian positions were once more 
attacked along the whole front, and in the sector of Mackensen’s 
army were stormed along the whole. E. bank of the Wislok. Both 
here and in the front of the centre and right of the IV. Army the 
fighting was heavy; the Russians were driven by the latter from 
Pilzno and Hrzostek and pursued beyond Dcbic.a and the hill of 
Chelm. In front of the newly formed group under Cien. von Kirch- 
bach, com|>oscd of Stoger-Steincr’s Div., the German 47th Res. 
Div. and certain Landsturm formations, on the left wing of the 
IV. Army, the Russian IX. Corjis fell back in the afternoon to the 
new line prescribed. 

Meanwhile, Boroevic had also pressed the Russians hard and by 
3 A.M. forced them to abandon the Lupkow pass as well as the 
strong Hokuwica ridge, and to retire to the line Zarszyn-Rukowsko- 
Szczawne, whore they once more took up strong positions. As a 
natural result of the retreat of the 111 . Russian Army, the whole of 
Bnissilov’s Vlll. Army began to give ground, and Bbhm's army, 
with the W. wing of Lin.siiigcn’s, at once took up the pursuit. 

On the qth, however, violent resistance was once more encoun¬ 
tered, particularly on the fronts of the German Southern Army and 
the Aublro-HungarUn II. and III Armies, from the Ostry hill to 
Ilesko. The RussLui paint d appui at the latter place was much en¬ 
dangered I»y the willidr.iwal of the Ru.ssian front fighting against 
Mackensen to the left bank of the .Stobnica; but it was urgently 
nei’essary to hold it, as also the strong front Hukowsko-Szczawne, 
in order to secure Bnissilov’s undisrurbed retreat. Despite a vio¬ 
lent counter-attack de!i\'(‘rcd by three newly arrived divisions astride 
the Sanok ro.u! between Besko and the left flank of tlic Russian line 
on the Slolmica, the Russians were forced to abandon Besko on the 
evening of the 0th. 

When on the lotli Bohm’s left wing, pressing forward by Hali- 
grod and the San, captured Szczawne, and the j^alkint X. Corps on 
RoroeviCs left took Zarszvii, the strong position of Bukow.sko 
became untenable; and liy the evening of the nth the Russians had 
fallen back behind the San. The Ill. Army followed them up to the 
area Sauok-Zagorez. Meunwlnlc the XI. Army liad stormed the 
Stobnica poMtion and advanced its front. Of the Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinands army Kir(‘hbaelT.s corjw on the evening of the iilh 
reached the Lowt'r Wislok while the cenlre took S<»dziszow. During 
the night of the 12th the IX. Corjis secured Rzeszow. 

The Rusbian.s, after some Jiiinor re.ir-guard actions, had also 
fallen back along the whole front liefore the 11 . Army, so that on 
the nth the Austrian left wing hacl reached the Lisko area, while 
the right had passed the Upf>er San, where the Southern Army was. 

At tliis point may he s;iid to have ended the battle of RzeszAw- 
Sanok, the elfecls of which were ([uickly seen in the retirement of 
the enemy line N. of llie Vislnla. The Ijtussians now prcj)ared to 
make a fresh stand on the strong defensive line of the San below 
Przemvsl, wliere they had constructed strong lines of defences, 
with their flanks resting on the Dniester marshes at Wielkj BlolO, 
and the angle made by the Vistula and the San. Uj) to this )»oml 
they had lost 130,000 prisomTs, 100 guns and 300 machine-gun.s. 

Events up to the Battle of Przcmysl {May 22-23).—The Russians, 
fore.seeing the possibility of a further retreat, had chcKsen as their 
next i)o.sition the line of the San below the fortress of Przemysl, 
which liad again been placed in a slote of defence, as far as Nisko, 
and they had strengthened this line by the conslruetion of bridge- 
iie.uls at Radymno and Jnroslaw. Below Nisko the line cnelosed 
the angle formed by llie Vistula and the San, whence a particularly 
strong line of defence led to I'arnohrzeg ami was continued on the 
far side of the Vistula to Klimonlow and Opalow. The southern 
front was conneried by an ecjually strong fortified line through 
Hubakow and Krukienice with the Dniester, which served as ine 
next natural line of defence for the Russians. At first, however, 
they did not make full use of this river as an obstacle, since they 
advanced their IX. Army against Pfian/.cr-Hailin to llie Prullu 

The immediate object of the Austrian and (.ierman High Com¬ 
mands was to force the San below Przcmysl, and In attack that 
fortress. The following objectives were .assigm'd to the armies. 
The IV. Army was to force the. Lower San, ami tlic XI. to pass that 
river on either side of j.aroslaw. The^ N. wing of the Ill. Arin> 
was to pnsli forw'ard S. of the San against the W. and S. fronts of 
Przemysl, and secure that place by a coup de main, while its S. wing 
advanced by Dobromil on Mnscis'ka. To the II. Army wa.s assigned 
the dirfx’tkm C'hyrAw-Sambor, while the Southern Army’s olqec- 
tivos were Droholiycz and Stryj. The VII. Army was to maintain 
its positions, while on the N. of the Vdsiula the arnucs of Dankl 
and Woyrscii were to follow up the enemy, with their inner flanks 
moving ny Daleszyre on SlupLi, 

After breaking off the battle the Russians^ had rapidly fallen 
l>ack to the San, and were aa rai)idly pursued. The ijursuers encoun¬ 
tered in the main only a few small rear-guards during the next lew 
days; the II. Army, however, had violent fighting at the San cros.s- 
ings; and on the III. Army front, the 27th Div., in conjunction with 
the German Heskiden Corps, (liapcrse(l a hostile rear-guard on the 
heights of Magiera, S. of Przcmysl. 

On the I4lh the German Guard Corps found itself face to face 
with the strong fortifications of the briftge-hcad at Jaroalaw. After 
a short but intense preliminary bombardment the Guard infantry, 
assisted by those of Field-Marshal Arz’s Corps advancing from the 
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S.W., itormed the worke on the 15th, and on the i6th entered Jaro- 
alaw and crossed to the E. bank of the San, 

The IV. Army reached the Russian lines on the Vistula-San aivic 
on the same date, and took up a position on the W, bank of the &a 
as far as the Wislok. S. of the Wislok the XI. Army hud established 
itself on the left bank of the San, in face of the fortress girdle of 
Przemysl and extending to the San S. of Mackowice; the 111 . Army 
aligned itself as far as Husakdw before the S,W. and S. fronts of 
Przemysl, while the II. Army had worked its way forward to the 
entrenched line extending over Krukicnice to the Wielki Bloto. 
S. of this marshy area tlic Southern Army had driven Cherba- 
chev's XI. Russian Army back on Stryj and Dolina, which had been 
formed out of the Stryj detachment early in May. Pflanzer's Amay 
was compelled to withdraw before the Russian IX. Army (Lechit- 
ski) to the Pruth between Czernowitx and Kolomea, and there made 
preparations to hold this line, while cooperating with its reenforced 
left wing in the oflensive of the Southern Army. 

N. of the Vistula the Russian IV. Army was forced back by the 
armies of Dankl and Woyrsch to the line Nowe Miasto-Mnisack- 
Ilza-Opat6w-Klimunt6w, after heavy fighting in the Cxarna and 
Lysa Gora areas, and small rear-guard actions elsewhere. Before 
the IX. German Army the Rus.sians held their ground. 

In 14 days of fierce buttle the Centr.d Powers had gained a great 
victory, and had pushed back the Russian “ steam-roller ” some 
no m. eastwards, besides securing 170,000 prisoners, 12S guns, 
368 machine-guns and immense quantities of war material, 

A luiusc in the operation."; now ensued, which was devoted to the 
preparations for a further offensive, to comprise the forcing of the. 
San line, the cafilure of the fortress of Przemysl, and the storming 
of the heights S.E. of the fortress. 

The San itself at this season was not a serious ob.stacle, and its 
passage iiresented no difficulties in itself; but on the far bank there 
existed strong and well-prepared [lositions, while the Russians hud 
received considerable reenforcemenls; their front E. of the Vistula 
having lieen strengthened by some y dies, at the Iteginningof May. 
The fortress of Przemysl had been reconstructed by the Russians 
and was now too strong to capture by a coup de main. The bringing- 
up of heat'y artillery wotdd therefore be necttssaiy, and the strong 
Iiositions .S.K. of the V'istulu also demanded a carefully planned 
attack. It appeared, moreover, that the Russians had recovered 
their breath in this new itosilion, and that they intended to oppose 
an energetic resistance to the pursuit. Fresh and thorough prepara¬ 
tions had, therefore, to be made lor the continuance of the attack. 
The transport of supplies could not keep pace with the troo|>s 
during their rapid aavance, for the Russians in their retreat had 
carried out a tnorough work of destruction. The roads and rail¬ 
ways could not be used, and the bridges had been blown up. Only 
after liasty restoration had been carried out could the necessary 
heavy artillery and ammunition be sent forward. 

As the front became shortened during the atlvance, the Austrian 
Vlll. Corps was on May 10 taken out of the line on the Ill. Array 
front, transferred by rail to the IV. Army, and attached to Kirch- 
bdch's group where it was to be assigned the part of storming bando- 
mierz. The 4l8t Honved Inf. iJiv. was also transferred from the 
III. to the I. Army, coming into line on the igth at Staszow. 

The imminent entry of Italy into the war had no influence on 
the continuance of the oflen.sive, apart from the fact that the Vll. 
Corps (17th Inf. Uiv. and 2(«h llonved Inf. Div.) were entrained 
on the 21st at Mezli l.aborcz fur the S.W. front. There was, how¬ 
ever, a spontaneous pause during which both sides made their jircp- 
arntions for the forthcoming great bailie. The Austro-German 
troops were engaged on their front in securing favourable condi¬ 
tions for their impending attack, while the Russians endeavoured, 
in a series of powerful counter-blows, to check the progress of their 
pursuers and even to prepare the ground for a possible offensive. 

'I'he (Kcupation of Jaroslaw early on the l6lh, and the construc¬ 
tion within the next few days of a regularly fortified bridge-hend, 
in which was included the village of Sieniawa, captured on the l8th 
by the Austro-Hungarian loth Inf. Div., affonled a favourable 
sallyport for the next advance. Despite the gallant counter-attacks 
of the 111 . Caucasian and XXIV. Corps, the German X. and Guard 
Corps and Arz's Austrian Corps were able to consolidate their posi¬ 
tions in this sector. The 12th Div. of the last-named corps on the 
20th carried out a successful advance towards Radymno. The XI. 
Army Command, in order to assist the II. and 111 . Armies, which 
were making little headway, projected an attack on the 24th with 
the left flank along the Szkio on the E. bank of the San. If the part 
played by the Russians opposed to the XI. Army was mainly pas¬ 
sive. they showed a more aggressive spirit opposite the IV. Army 
on the Lower San. Units of their IX. Corps near Misko, and of 
their X. Corps near Stare Miasto, delivered violent attacks on the 
18th, which were defeated. On the lyth. after being refinforced. they 
again crossed the San between Rudnik and Stare Miasto but had 
to return hurriedly to the E. bank as the result of a counter-attack 
by the 3rd Inf. Div. Heavy fighting also occurred near Rudnik. 
where the 8th Inf. Div. defeated with the utmost gallantry the 
repeated Russian efforts to effect a break-through. 

During the pause in the fighting here, violent fighting took place 
in the bend of the Vistula on the front of Dunkl's and Woyrach's 
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armies. The pursuit, which had been begun on the lath.by the for¬ 
mer army, had been successively taken up by Woyrsch's armies and 
by Kfivesa’s army group. The right wing of Dankl's army encoun¬ 
tered strong resistance qn the i6th on the line Koprziwnyca- 
Klimontdw, advanced to the attack but failed to break through; 
the same fate befell the II. Corps on his left wing, which had to 
relinquish its initial gains in face of a violent Russian counter- 
attaclc. Woyrsch’s right wing, which was in touch, was aisp held 
up; on his left wing, however, the i6th Inf. Div. took Ruski Brod 
near the source of the Radomka and drove the enemy back in flight. 

During the 17th indications of a Russian counter-offensive 
between the inner wings of Dankl's and Woyrsch’s armies increased 
in number, and Bredow’s div. (Woyrsch’s right wing) and the II. 
Corps actually had to resist a series of violent assaults which, in 
the case of Dankl’s army, even suggested the necessity of a retreat 
behind the Czarna. On the l8th, however, the expected counter¬ 
offensive failed to materialize against Dankl’s left wing; the Rus¬ 
sians devoted all their efforts on this and the following day to the 
capture of Bredow’s positions, and they also exercised consider¬ 
able pressure against Dankl’s southern wing; all their attacks, how¬ 
ever, were beaten off. 

On the 20th the main body of the Austro-Hungarian 7th Cav. 
Div. came into action on Bredow’s right, and the 41st Honved Inf. 
Div. from the III. Army, on the H. Corp.s’ left; and the Russians in 
this part of the front thereupon fell back before this corps and Bre¬ 
dow’s div. to an entrenched jiosition on the line Brody (on the 
Kamiennaj-Wasniow-Kobylany. The pursuers worked forward to 
this on the 24th. Nothing of moment occurred in the centre and on 
the northern wing of Woyrsch's army, or on the fronts of Kbvess’s 
army group and tlie German 1 X. Army. 

The Rus.sian attempt to break through in the mountain area N. of 
Kielce, to relieve the pressure on their retiring troops N. of the 
Vistula, had thus failed; 6,300 prisoners had been lost. 

S. of the Vistula there now began the violent struggle prepared 
for since the 12th, which in the battle of Przemysl, was to introduce 
the second phase of the great spring eampaign in Galicia. 

TIte Battle of Pnemysl (May 24-June d).—^)n May 24 the att^k 
by Mtickensen’s army, which had been planned four days earlier, 
began along the Sklo in nn E. and S.E. direction. At the same time 
the II. and III. Armies were to advance in a N.E. direction along 
the Mosciska-Przemysl ro.ad, with the object of driving the Russian 
field army away from the fortre,ss from the S. The IV. Army, secur¬ 
ing the Sian crossing at Sieniawa, was to direct its main effort against 
the strong Russian positions in the angle between the San and the 
Vistula about Rudnik and "MachOw, while the Southern Army was, 
to continue its attacks in the Drohobyez-Stryj area. As early as 
the 24th the XI. Army forced back the enemy along all the front of 
attack. 'The German XLI. and Austro-Hungarian Corps, on this 
and the following days, uccomitlished the brilliant feat of storming 
Radymno, which the Russians had erected into a powerful bridge¬ 
head by means of three exceptionally strong lines connected with 
the northern defcnre.s of Przemysl, 

A violent and extremely effective artillery preparation begun 
early in the morning made it possible to take Ostrow and Radymno 
on the g-Sth, and fin.nlly for the VI. Corps to capture the bridge-head 
of Zagrody. The Russians fled over tne San tn coniplele disorder. 
By the premature destruction of the britlge over the river, 21,000 
of them were cut off, and fell into the hands of the victors, who 
also captured 39 guns and 40 machine-guns. 

By the evening of the 2,3lh Mackensen’s attacking wedge had been 
driven forwarii on the E. bank of the San to the line Radwa-ZapalOw 
(on the Ltibaczowkal-Laski-Lazy. On the W. bank the Bavarian 
nth and German 119th Divs. had already on the 24th reached the 
heights S.W. of Zablotce. On the 26th the XLI. Corps succeeded in 
gaining possession of the S. end of Swiete on the W. bank of the 
ban, while the VI. Corps took the villages of Nienowiceand Chotyniec. 
The Guard established itself on the line Zaleska Wola-Zapal6w. 

The Ruseians had made every effort to check Mackensen’s 
advance, particularly by means of violent counter-attacks at night, 
but in vain. Mackensen’s advance had progressed so far to the E, 
that Przemysl was now encircled from the north. He proceeded to 
consolidate his positions in this area, partly in order to counter a 
Russian offensive which was just beginning, partly in order to 
await the moment when the II. and III. Armies should be able to 
deliver a direct assault on Przemysl from the south. 

The right wing of the II. Army and the whole of the III. contin¬ 
ued their attacks on the 24th with the utmost energy. On the pre¬ 
vious night a Russian counter-attack had pressed the XVIII, Corps 
back a little, but on the morning of the 25th the position was restored, 
largely owing to the arrival of the 13th Landwchr Inf. Div. 

Field-Marahal-Lt. Schmidt's group (7th Inf. Div. of the IV. 
Corps and the XVIII. Corps), attacking on the left wing against 
Mosciska, gained some small successes, but the German Beskiden 
Corps farther to the left made no advance on this day. On the 
26th it was able to storm two hills near Hutakdw. but as against this 
all the efforts of Schmidt’s group broke down before the strong 
Russian poutions, which were in part concreted^ and consisted in 
places of seven successive lines of trenches. Owing to the lack tA 
heavy artillery the attack here could progress only by systematic 
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The Army High Command ordered the XI. Army to continue its 
advance, with its reenforced southern wing moving in the direction 
of Dukla“Krosno-Strzyz6w, the 111 . Army’s left moving on Tylawa, 
its centre and right continuing to hold fast the enemy in their front. 
The time for the assumption of the offensive wa.s to be at the dis¬ 
cretion of the army commander himself. The neighbouring army 
under Bbhm was already assigned as a retMiforcemeni of the left 
wing, to operate in harmonv with Boroevic s right wing. 

The left wing of the IV Army was heavilv attacked on the night 
of the 4th-5th, and little pn>gre.ss was made by it or bv the Ger¬ 
man 47lh Res. Uiv. In the course of the following day. On the other 
hand, the Russians opiiosed to the XIV. Corps, in the centre of the 
IV. Army, fell back before dawn; both divisioTis of the (X)rps followed 
them up closely, and by nightfall hai! reached the line of the Biula. 
The ri^ht corps captured the heights N,K. of Tuchdw and Dobrotyn 
hill. I’he XI. Army made very rapid progress on this (hiy, 
driving; the enemy back blej» by stej) as far as the Wisloka, and 
establishing itself at f'ilgrzymka Osohnicii and Olpiny in close 
touch with the IV. Army. 

On the left wing of the. III. Army the 2ist Landwchr Inf. Div. 
occupied the heights of Walknwa aflrr heavy fighting. 

On the 5th, however, the resistance of the Russmn III. Army was 
still unbroken. 1 'he IX. C'orps, indeed, captured the heights of 
Ohzar and Wi.szowa, thus wTuring possession of the whole of the 
Dobrotyn ridge, while Szeiide's brigade and the lotith Inf. Div., in 
the face of stubborn resislance, cleared till the urea E. <»f 'FucheW 
aa far as Zalasowa and the heights of 'lYzeniesmi VV. of it, while tlic 
rd Div. succeeded in cros.sing the Hiala; but the 8th tiiv., which 
naliy followed the 3rd over the river, and the whole of the northern 
wing of the IV. Army, were unable to gain any succesii. 

On the right wing of the XI. Army, however, Gen. von Emmich’s 
corps, whh’h had pressi'd far forward, again met with great suc¬ 
cess, throwing the Russians back behind the Jasiolka in the direc¬ 
tion of Dukla, while the left wing of the army advanced to jocllowa. 

This rapid advance naturally facilitated the task of Uoroevi6’8 
army. A.s early as the morning of the 5th tlie front of the XXIV. and 
XII. Rus.sian C.'nrps, before the centre and left of that army, l)egan 
to yield. RursucMl by the Austro-Hungarian X., XVIl. and VII. 
Corps in the direction of Jasliska and theuiiper valley of tlic Laborezit, 
they were driven into th<? area W. of Tylawa liehind the valley 
of the Ondavu and onto the heights N.K. of Nagybakocy. (.)iily the 
XXI. Russian C'orps held its ground at preat cost against the Ger¬ 
man Ih'.skiden t.'orps, hghting on Borocvi6’s right wing. 

t)n the N. wing of the IV. .^rmy the enemy's resistance was at 
length broken on the night of the 6th l)y the repeated assaults of 
Stiigur-Steiner’s Div. and the German 47th Res. Uiv. While the 
Russians evacuated their positions below Tarnow as far as the Vis¬ 
tula, the Austro-Cjcrinan tnxips occupied 'Tarndw and initialed a 
pursuit in the area W. of Idlzno. 

The right wing of the IV. and the loft and centre of the XL Array 
had meanwhile reached the Wisloka. h'mmic'h i>enetrated as far as 
W'ietrzno with his corps, and in the Dukla area blocked all the lines 
of retreat leading N. and N.E., along which Radko Diraitriev’s 
defeated columns were now retiring in wild disorder. At Tylawa the 
AiLstro-Hungarian X. Corps, advancing from the \V., encountered 
the 48th Inf. Div. of the Russian XXIV. C orps under (icn. Kor¬ 
nilov, and, in conjunction with Field-Marshal-Lt. Berndt’s Cavalry 
Div., forced the greater part of it to surrender and scattered the 
rest, who were captured some tl.iys l.ater by h.mmich’s troops. 

Bv thr evening the Austrian XVll. antf VII. C'orps had reached 
the Dukla pass and the l.al>orcza valley, driving before them Radko 
Dimitriev's broken riglu wing, which look refuge behind the 
Jasiclka and the Cari)alhian rhlge, leaving behind many prisoners 
and vast quantities of war material. 

In view of these surces.scs, it was to lie exjiec'ted th.at the Russian 
XXI. Corps would shnrily be rom]»eIled to evacuate the Lupkow 
pass whicli would shake the whole Russian front along the Car¬ 
pathians to the K. of it. d'he rolling-up of this line seemtxDlo 
ensure the complete strategic success of the five day.s' "break¬ 
through ” battle of Gorlice-Tarnow in which Riidko Diniitriev’s 
army had been driven ba(’k more than 20 m. on a front of too m., 
with a loss of .WuK) jirisoners, 30 guns and much other materuil. 

The Pursuit and Battles at Snnok and Rzeszmv {May 6-11 ).—After 
his severe defeat, Radko Diinitriev’s plan was to hold the LupkAw 
pass with his left wing, and, supjiorted iq>on this, to bring the pur¬ 
suit to a stand on the line .Nowotaniec- Rcsko-right l>ank of the Wis- 
lok, where there were iiositions favoured by the lay of the ground, 
and then, belwc*en the Vistula and the Wislok, on the fine Wiclo- 
jxile-Zassow-Mdlcc. Here he prono-sed to reconstitute his units, 
which had fallen into great di.soraer, and to strengthen them by 
bringing up reserves. Troops were sent to him from other fronts, 
and by the 8lh he could again disjxise of l8inf. divs.,5rav. cUvs. and 

Rcichswehr bdes. The ordc?rs were that the offensive was to 

e continued with all possible vigour. Mackensen's army was 
to push forward over the stretch of the Wislok l)ctwcen Besko and 
Frysztak on Mrzyglod and'I'yczin, and the Archduke Joseph Ferdi¬ 
nand on RzeszAw, while Horoevi6 was to roll up Bntssilov’s VIII. 
Hussiiin Army in the direction of Sanok. BbhnTs II. Austrian Army 
was to join up corps corps from the left wing in proportion to the 
progress of the attack-^ 


In the course of the 8th the Russian positions were once more 
attacked along the whole front, and in the sector of Mackensen’s 
army were stormed along the whole. E. bank of the Wislok. Both 
here and in the front of the centre and right of the IV. Army the 
fighting was heavy; the Russians were driven by the latter from 
Pilzno and Hrzostek and pursued beyond Dcbic.a and the hill of 
Chelm. In front of the newly formed group under Cien. von Kirch- 
bach, com|>oscd of Stoger-Steincr’s Div., the German 47th Res. 
Div. and certain Landsturm formations, on the left wing of the 
IV. Army, the Russian IX. Corjis fell back in the afternoon to the 
new line prescribed. 

Meanwhile, Boroevic had also pressed the Russians hard and by 
3 A.M. forced them to abandon the Lupkow pass as well as the 
strong Hokuwica ridge, and to retire to the line Zarszyn-Rukowsko- 
Szczawne, whore they once more took up strong positions. As a 
natural result of the retreat of the 111 . Russian Army, the whole of 
Bnissilov’s Vlll. Army began to give ground, and Bbhm's army, 
with the W. wing of Lin.siiigcn’s, at once took up the pursuit. 

On the qth, however, violent resistance was once more encoun¬ 
tered, particularly on the fronts of the German Southern Army and 
the Aublro-HungarUn II. and III Armies, from the Ostry hill to 
Ilesko. The RussLui paint d appui at the latter place was much en¬ 
dangered I»y the willidr.iwal of the Ru.ssian front fighting against 
Mackensen to the left bank of the .Stobnica; but it was urgently 
nei’essary to hold it, as also the strong front Hukowsko-Szczawne, 
in order to secure Bnissilov’s undisrurbed retreat. Despite a vio¬ 
lent counter-attack de!i\'(‘rcd by three newly arrived divisions astride 
the Sanok ro.u! between Besko and the left flank of tlic Russian line 
on the Slolmica, the Russians were forced to abandon Besko on the 
evening of the 0th. 

When on the lotli Bohm’s left wing, pressing forward by Hali- 
grod and the San, captured Szczawne, and the j^alkint X. Corps on 
RoroeviCs left took Zarszvii, the strong position of Bukow.sko 
became untenable; and liy the evening of the nth the Russians had 
fallen back behind the San. The Ill. Army followed them up to the 
area Sauok-Zagorez. Meunwlnlc the XI. Army liad stormed the 
Stobnica poMtion and advanced its front. Of the Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinands army Kir(‘hbaelT.s corjw on the evening of the iilh 
reached the Lowt'r Wislok while the cenlre took S<»dziszow. During 
the night of the 12th the IX. Corjis secured Rzeszow. 

The Rusbian.s, after some Jiiinor re.ir-guard actions, had also 
fallen back along the whole front liefore the 11 . Army, so that on 
the nth the Austrian left wing hacl reached the Lisko area, while 
the right had passed the Upf>er San, where the Southern Army was. 

At tliis point may he s;iid to have ended the battle of RzeszAw- 
Sanok, the elfecls of which were ([uickly seen in the retirement of 
the enemy line N. of llie Vislnla. The Ijtussians now prcj)ared to 
make a fresh stand on the strong defensive line of the San below 
Przemvsl, wliere they had constructed strong lines of defences, 
with their flanks resting on the Dniester marshes at Wielkj BlolO, 
and the angle made by the Vistula and the San. Uj) to this )»oml 
they had lost 130,000 prisomTs, 100 guns and 300 machine-gun.s. 

Events up to the Battle of Przcmysl {May 22-23).—The Russians, 
fore.seeing the possibility of a further retreat, had chcKsen as their 
next i)o.sition the line of the San below the fortress of Przemysl, 
which liad again been placed in a slote of defence, as far as Nisko, 
and they had strengthened this line by the conslruetion of bridge- 
iie.uls at Radymno and Jnroslaw. Below Nisko the line cnelosed 
the angle formed by llie Vistula and the San, whence a particularly 
strong line of defence led to I'arnohrzeg ami was continued on the 
far side of the Vistula to Klimonlow and Opalow. The southern 
front was conneried by an ecjually strong fortified line through 
Hubakow and Krukienice with the Dniester, which served as ine 
next natural line of defence for the Russians. At first, however, 
they did not make full use of this river as an obstacle, since they 
advanced their IX. Army against Pfian/.cr-Hailin to llie Prullu 

The immediate object of the Austrian and (.ierman High Com¬ 
mands was to force the San below Przcmysl, and In attack that 
fortress. The following objectives were .assigm'd to the armies. 
The IV. Army was to force the. Lower San, ami tlic XI. to pass that 
river on either side of j.aroslaw. The^ N. wing of the Ill. Arin> 
was to pnsli forw'ard S. of the San against the W. and S. fronts of 
Przemysl, and secure that place by a coup de main, while its S. wing 
advanced by Dobromil on Mnscis'ka. To the II. Army wa.s assigned 
the dirfx’tkm C'hyrAw-Sambor, while the Southern Army’s olqec- 
tivos were Droholiycz and Stryj. The VII. Army was to maintain 
its positions, while on the N. of the Vdsiula the arnucs of Dankl 
and Woyrscii were to follow up the enemy, with their inner flanks 
moving ny Daleszyre on SlupLi, 

After breaking off the battle the Russians^ had rapidly fallen 
l>ack to the San, and were aa rai)idly pursued. The ijursuers encoun¬ 
tered in the main only a few small rear-guards during the next lew 
days; the II. Army, however, had violent fighting at the San cros.s- 
ings; and on the III. Army front, the 27th Div., in conjunction with 
the German Heskiden Corps, (liapcrse(l a hostile rear-guard on the 
heights of Magiera, S. of Przcmysl. 

On the I4lh the German Guard Corps found itself face to face 
with the strong fortifications of the briftge-hcad at Jaroalaw. After 
a short but intense preliminary bombardment the Guard infantry, 
assisted by those of Field-Marshal Arz’s Corps advancing from the 
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the passage of the Lomnica, and pressed on towards llalica and 
Jeaupol, while Gerok entered Stanislau 

The task of the Southern Army, to roll up the hostile line in front 
of Pflanzer’s army hy an attack eastwards, was more than fulfilled 
when it had reacned the line Halicz-Stanislau. The right wing of 
the Russian IX. Army had indeed been in retreat since june 

Pflanzer-Baltin’s army had been forced back behind the Pruth 
by the Russian counter-offensive in the middle of May^ and only at 
Kolomea did it continue to hold a ix}sition somewhat m the nature 
of a bridge-head on the N. bank. Its line ran from Dolatyn, which 
it enclosed N.E. of Pasieezna to the Perehinsko area, where it 
touched Linsingen's right. On May 21 the Russians had stopi^ 
their advance and entrenched themselves along their whole front: 
they had some. 11 inf. and 8 cav. divs. as against 8 Austro-Hungarian 
inf. and 5 cav. divs., with 5 independent brigades. On June 1 they 
delivered an unsuccessful attack against Pflanzer's left-wing corps 
under Ficld-Marshal-Lt. Count Schbnburg; and next day they 
turned against the neighbouring corps, the XI11., S. of Naawoma, 
which tilao held its ground. On the 3rd, however, the Russian 2nd 
Rifle Div. managed to force a passage to the S. hank of the Pruth 
at Sadzawka, but was thrown back to the Pruth next day, after 
heavy fighting, by the hastily reenforced Eastern Group under 
Fielcf-Marsh.'il-Lt. von Czibulka. 

In view of the change which had meantime taken place in the 
situation on the German Southern Army front, the Russians seemed 
determined to press forward in the direction of Delatyn, in order 
to secure a fresh success against the VII. Army and to put a stop to 
the fwulhern Army’s progress. During the whole of the 5th they 
assailed the 5th Inf. Uiv. and Czibulka's group with the utmost 
violence, and forced the latter back to the line Mlodiatyn-Pcczcni- 
rzyn. By the evening, however, the Austro-I lungarian troops, retrn- 
forced by some battalions from the neighbouring groups and by the 
8th and loth Cav. Divs., succeeded in driving them back to the line 
Kniazdw’or-Mlodiatyn, and in holding this line until the 6th. 

At noon on the 4lh l^flanzcr-Baltin, hearing that the Rufisian 
XI. Army was withdrawing on its whole front, issued orders to 
Count Sclionhurg, in comm.ind of his Itjft-wing group, and to Gen. 
Baron von Rhemen, comniauding the XIII. ( orps, to assume the 
offensive, which would also relieve ( zibulka’s hard-prcs.scd troops. 
Schbnburg was lo advance eastwards with his main body on Bohorod- 
czany, and with his right wing on Solotwina, while Khemcn w'as 
directed on Nadworna and Kra.sna. By the evening Schonburg had 
succeeded in getting forward to the heights S.E. of Manbwa, and 
to the line Kryczka-Jablonka-Majdan-Krasna. His advance came 
to a standstill on the 5th, but l)y then the flank attack of the South¬ 
ern Army had begun to make itself felt. During the 6th the Russian 
attacks on Uhemen's and Czibulka’s front entirely ceased, and in 
front of Schonburg’s group rearward movements suggested that 
the Russian front was aliout to be withdrawn. 

On the 7th I’flanzer-Balrin a.ssumcd the offensive all along the 
line, I'he Ku.ssians w'erc thrown back again over the Truth at 
Sadzawka, and the 3()ih Div. pursued them on to the far bunk. 
The XIII. Corps got well beyond Nadworna, while Schbnlmrg con¬ 
tinued his attack in an easterly direction, and by nightfall 8t<K)d on 
the l^stiy’cza Natlwornianska at Graliow'ice. Marschall’s corps 
took 4ablot6w, and Korda's XL Corps and the 5th and 6th Cav. 
Divs. crossed the Truth below the confluence of the Czeremosz. 
On the 8th Schonburg reached the Otlynia area, while Rhemen, 
Czibulka and Krantwald (III. Corps) reached the line Chlebiczyn- 
Korsz<>w-KaniionkaWk.-CiW07d/.iec and the area E. of Wulczkowce. 
The right wing w'a.s advancing victoriously beyond the Truth be¬ 
tween Czernowitz and Sniatyn. 

The 9th .saw further successes; the centre and left wing forced 
the Russian.^ back from the line of heights N.E. of Ottynia and 
Obertyn and S.W. of Ilorodenka. At thi.s date Field-Marshal Ll. 
von Ivaiser assumed eonimand in place of (ien. von Marschall, who 
had been ap}>oinlcd to a comniaiia in the Southern Army. 

Meantime, however, events on the Southern Army’s front had 
taken an unfavourable turn, which had its repercussion on the 
operations of the Vll. Army. Gerok’s corps and the German 
5th Cav. Div. had to be dctachi*d from the right of the Southern 
Army to its left, which was in a perilous position. This transfer, 
together with the fact that Schonburg and Rhemen were pushing 
eastwards, could not fail to create a gap in the area of Stanislau 
which would involve considerable danger to the inner wings of the 
Southern and VII. Armies if the Russians became aware of it in 
time. The direction of the Vll. Army’s advance, therefore, had to 
be changed from K. to N. Schonburg and Rhemen were to move to 
the Mariampol-Nizniow urea, Czibulka to Polok Zloty, Krautwald 
to Czcrnelica, Kaiser to the adjoining Zaleszczycki area, while Korda 
was to attack in the direction of Toporouiz. 

The Russians had meantime resolved on a counter-offensive 
against the Southern Army. Bolhmer’s advance in the Zurawno 
area, the possible loss of the Mikolajow bridge-head, and an advance 
by the Southern Army in the direction of Lcmlicrg, would have a 
serious influence on the Russian situation, both in the battle of 
PrzemyBl and on the Lower Dniester. 

On the 7th the right of the XL Russian Army reenforced by 2 
divisions delivered a series of fierce attacks against Szurniay’fi 
group, which were driven back by the 8th to tne line Derz6w- 


Bilcze-Medentcc. At the same time a ainiilar counter-blow was 
delivered against Bothmer in the Zurawno area; he held hie ground 
successfully on the 8th, but on the morrow the superiority of the 
enemy on his front was so overwhelming that he withdrew to his 
old positions behind the Dniester. Szurmay’s group also, attacked 
on both wings, had again to retire, and was withdrawn to the li&e 
Ruda-TcjaQr6w-Wolica~Letnia-Dobrowlany-Hru8z6w. 

Faced with the urgent necessity of assisting his hard-pressed left 
wing, Gen. Linsingen left on his right wing before Stanislau and 
Halicz only MarschalTs group and Hofmann’s Corps. Gerok’s 
corps (i9ih Inf. Div. and 38tn Honved Inf. Div.) was entrusted 
witn the defence of the Dniester between Ostr6wand Zurawno, while 
Bothmer, with lat Inf. Div., the 3rd Guards Div., the 48th Reserve 
Div., and the 40th Honved Inf. Div., counter-attacked from the 
Salatyczc-Zurawno area in the direction of Ruda and Zydacz6w. 
Meanwhile Szurmay'R group, covered on its left by the ith Cav. 
Div., hud, without any assistance from other troops, forced back the 
enemy to Litynia. and assumed the offensive all along its front. 

On the nth the 1st Inf. Div. stormed Zurawno, and the 3rd 
Guard and 40th Honved Inf. Div. approached Zydacz6w, while 
MarschaU’s group repulsed all attacks on Stanislau, and Hofmann’s 
Corps prepared to carry Halicz. 

The Russiiins, however, who had observed all their preparations, 
were ready witli tlic necessary counter-measures. Rednforced by 
conlingentB from the VI. Corps, they made an attempt to break 
ihrougn Szurmay’s front along the road to Stryj, but all their attacks 
failed. On the 4th, reenforced by two new divisions (33rd and 44lh) 
of the XXL Corps, they again attacked all along the front, and 
Szurmay’s troops had once more to he withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, the Vll. Army’s offensive northwards had met with 
rent success. On the right wing Korda’s corps threw the Russians 
ack over the heights of Brdo Horosdyszcze on to the Bessarabian 
frontier, while Kaiser's group, despite fierce resistance, took the 
village of Zaleszczyki and reached the N. l>ank of the Dniester at 
Zezawa; the centre stormed the heights S. of Czernelica, while 
Rhemen and Schonburg on the left wing occupied jezierzany and 
the area S. of Tysmienica. 

On the I2th these two corps crossed the line Tysmienica-Tlumacz, 
and then moved against the fortifications of Nizniow, which were 
stormed after a short artillery preparation on the 15th. On this 
date the S. bank of the Dniester was in German-Austrian possession 
from Marianipol to Kosmierzyn, where units of llw 15th Inf. Div. 
(Xlll. Corjis) crossed to the N. bank. After a short but violent 
re.sistance the Rus.sians were driven back, and the advance waa 
resumed on Totok Zloty. , 

Korda’s corps on the 12th drove the Russians over the frontier, 
and pursued them by way of Ghotin and Wladiezna to beyond 
Nowosielica. During the pursuit the 6lh Cav. Div. encountered hos¬ 
tile resistance at Kaszk6w, which was quickly overcome. As any 
further }>cnclration over the frontier, however, involved the danger, 
not only of being as an isolated advance, unsuccessful, but of open¬ 
ing too wide a gap in the line near Zaleszczycki, the Austro-Gcrman 
front was withdrawn over the frontier on the 15th. 

A favourable influence on the situation on the right wing had been 
exercised by tlic break-through achieved by Mackensen's Army 
Group, after the battle of Przemysl, at Mosciska and Lubacz6w. 

The Brenk-tlirotifih al Moariska and Luhaczow {June Z 2 -Z 5 ).— 
After the fall of Przemysl, the armies of Mackensen, Puhallo and 
Hbhm pursued Brussilov’s army with rapidly succeeding attacks 
until June 5. On the heights W. and S.W. of Mosciska, as far as 
Wiclki Bloto on the one hand and on the Middle and Lower Lubac- 
zowka on the other, Brussilov hoped again to hold up the Austro- 
(ierman advance. After Mackensen's capture of Starzaw'a on the 
5th the attack came to a standstill before the strong Russian posi¬ 
tions. Here, as before Trzcmysl, the II. Army had recourse to 
sapping, which by the 12th brought it sufficiently far forward for 
the assault of the enemy lines. 

Mackensen had now assumed command of the IV., XL and II. 
Armies; the HI. Army had been broken up, it.s X. and XVII. Corps 
going to the IV. Army after the fidl of Przemysl, and the Beskiden 
Corps to the II. Army. He determined to make use of the lireathing- 
.space for a thorough preparation of the attack. Reserves had to l>e 
brought up to strengtnen the armies, which in the matter of material 
also had to he made again fit to take, the field by bringing up a suffi¬ 
cient store of munitions and by cstalilishing a new base of supplies. 
Mackensen’s Army Group w'as organized on June 10 as follows: 
The IV. Army (Archduke Joseph Ferdinand) stood on the front 
held by it during the Russian countcr-offenRive; the VIII. and XIV. 
Corps on the. left wing to S. of Tarnagora; the X. (.‘orps, brought up 
from the III. Army, extended thence to Stare Miasto^ and tne IX. 
Corjis from Stare Miasto to the Wislok. S. of that river as far as 
the heights at the confluence of the Lubacz6wka, stood the XVII. 
Corps, also from the HI. Army. The total strength of the Army 
amounted to inf. and cav, divs. From the Lower Luljacz6wka 
to S. of Czirniawa by way of Zapal6w, E. of Chotyiiicc and Star- 
zawn, the XL Armv held the line. It was composed from N.W. 
to S.E. of the combined corp.s, the German X., XXIL and Guard 
Corj)8, the Austro-Hungarian VI, and the German XLl. Corps— 
ill all 14 inf, divs. The ixjsiiioiib of Bohm’s II. Army, which ad¬ 
joined it, extended from S. of Czerniawa in a circle W. of and S.W. 
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flf Moscislca to the S. edge of the Wielki Bloto. This amiv com¬ 
prised the Beskiden Corps, the Austro-Hungarian IV,, XIX., XVIII. 
and V. Corps—14 diva, and I Landsturm Hussar brigade. 

The Russian front was held by the 111 . Army from the Vistula 
to the upper Lubacsdwka S. of Zapaldw, and oy the VII. Army 
thence to the Wielki Bloto. In all there were 41 inf. and 6 cav. diva, 
and 9 Reichwehr brigades of which, however, on June 14 two divi¬ 
sions of the XXI. Corjjs had been transferred to the W. flank of 
their XI. Army for the counter-offensive against Sturmay. 

The general attack by all three armies began on the 13th. That 
of the fv. Army opened at 5:40 A.M. on the 12th with a powerful 
artillery preparation against the Russian positions at Sieni,awa. In 
the course of the day Lt.-Gen. Behr's combined corps on the N. 
wing of the XI. Army succeeded in passing the Lubaczdwka, and 
the Austrian 26th Landwehr Inf. Div. crossed the S8|n at Ubieszyn 
and LezachiW, S. of Sieniawa, and finally got possession of the last- 
named place, which was held destiite Russian counter-attacks. 

At dawn on the 13th the XVll. Corps stormed the strong points 
of the hostile line at Sieniawa and Jukowa (.nra, E. of it.^ These 
strong points were technically strengthened. Units of the IX. Cori>s 
had meanwhile pas.sed to the E. bank of the San, including the whole 
of the loth Div., which came into action in support of the XVII. 
Corps. On the same day Mackensen and Bbhm opened the m.ain 
attack. The Austro-Hungarian VI. Corjis succeeded in pressing 
forward to Malastdw, and to the N. of this the (luard advanced 
victoriously on Krakowicc. On the other hand, the II. Army at 
first made little headway until in the night of the 14th the suc¬ 
cesses of the XI. Army on the previous day began to have an effect. 
As early as the evening of the 13th the Russians began their retreat, 
which on the morning of the 14th became general. On this day the 
XVII. Corps of the IV. Army pushed forward on Cewkdw and the 
IX. on Tarnogrod, the northerly advance of the latter being intended 
to facilitate the advance of the adjoining X. Corps over the San. 
The objectives of the XI. Army were, to the E., the line Sakny- 
Krakowiec, and to the N., in conjunction with the IV. Army, the 
area S. of l.ubaezAw. The H. Army was to advance beyond Mos- 
cihka. By the evening of the 14th the Russians had fallen back behind 
that town to a new defensive line which they had prei>arcd on the 
hciglits W. of Sadowa Wisznia, at Krakowiec and Oleszyec. This 
line, however, also fell on the 15th. On tlie nrcviqtts day the VI. 
Corps had for the second time sttcceeded in breaking through the 
Russian front at Krakowiec, and on the following day the German 
XXII. Cortis did the same in the Niemirow direction, and the Ger¬ 
man X. Corps in that of Olosryce and l.ubaczdw. ()n the IV. Arniy 
front the IX. Corjis captured the point d'appui of Pioskorowice, 
while the XVII. Corps exploited its success at Sieniawa. Tlte Rus¬ 
sian resistance also gave way in front of iliihm's army, which on the 
1,4th had stormed the Russian stronghold W. of Sadowa Wisznia. 

' On the evening of the tsih and on the ifith, the Russians were in 
retreat along the whole front. They had once more been iicatcn 
decisively in the battles of Przemysl, Mosciska, anrl the I.ubaczdwka, 
and were now in full flight towards Lemberg. There existed now 
between the victorious Austro-Gcrmans and the cajiitai of Galicia 
only a single line of defence on the Grorick and Janow marshes of 
the Wereszyea, on which the igia battles of Lemberg and Rawa 
Ruska had lieen fought, and on this line the Russians once more 
attempted to make a stand. 

Their losses since the commencement of the spring campaign in 
Galicia had already amounted to no less than 971 officers and 
391,000 men captured, with 304 guns, 763 machine-guns, and vast 
quantities of other material. (E. J.) 

DUNCAN, SARA JEANNETTE, Mrs. Everard Cotes (1861- 
), British-Canadian author, was born at Brantford, Can., 
in iS6t, the daughter of Charles Duncan, merchant, ami marriod 
Everard Cotes, Anglo-Indian journalist, late managing-director 
of the Eastern News Agency, in i8go. She began her literary 
work as a journalist in connexion with the Washington Post and 
afterwards the Toronto Globe and Montreal Star, contributing to 
the latter letters from Japan and the East, afterwards republished 
as A Social Departure (1800). During her long residence with her 
husband in India she made a consideralilc reputation as a 
novelist of Anglo-Indian life, nottibly in His Honour and a Lady 
(1896); Set in Authority (tqo6); The Burnt Ofcriug (igogj an<l 
The Pool in the Desert, a volume of short stories (1003). Her 
lighter work includes A Voyage of Consolation (i8g8); Those 
Delightful Americans {u)02) and His Poyal Happiness 
dramatized and produced in London March 1919. She also 
wrote The Imperialist (1904), a Canadian novel. 

DUNSANY, EDWARD JOHN HORETON DRAX PLUNKETT, 

iSth Baron (1878- ), Irish author, was born in London 

July 24 T878 and educated at Eton and Sandhurst. He entered 
the army, holding a commission in the rst batt. Coldstream 
Guards, and served in the South African War. He was transferred 
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to the Reserve Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and was wounded in 
the World War, April 25 1916. He unsuccessfully contested 
W. Wilts, in the Conservative interest in 1906. 

Amongst his prose works may be mentioned The Gods of Pegona 
(1905); Time and the Gods (1906); The Sword of Welleran (1908); 
A Dreamer's Tales (1910); Tales of War (1918); Unhappy Far-off 
Things (1919): Tales of Three Hemispheres (1920). His pla'^ include 
The Glittering Gate (1909); King Argimenes (1911); The Gods of the 
Mountain (tgu); The Golden Doom {igi2); A Night at an Inn (1916) 
and If (1921). 

DUPUIS. JEAN (i828-i9i2j, French traveller, was born at 
Saint-Just-la-Bendue, near Raonne, France, Dec. 7 1828, and 
was educated at Tarare (dept. Rhone). In 1858 he went to 
Egypt as a trader, and from thence to China. His trading jour¬ 
neys took him into many previously unexplored parts of southern 
China, and in 1871-2 his efforts opened up the Song-koi or Red 
river to commerce. The foundations of the French possessions 
in Tongking were thereby laid and Dupuis did much to assist 
in the conquest of tlic country (see 27.6 seg.). His explorations 
are described in the following works: L'ouverture du fleuve 
Rouge au commerce (1879); Lcs origines dc la question du Tong- 
kin (i8q6); Le Tong-kin cl Tintervention frangaise (1898) and 
Le Tong-kin dc ji’72 A1SS6 (1910). Dupuis was in 1881 awarded 
the Delalande Guerineau prize by the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. He died at Monaco Nov. 28 igi 2. 

DURBAN, Natal, S. Africa {sec 8.6g6).—Pop. (1911) 34,880 
whites and 53,118 natives, Asiatic ami coloured. In iqi8 the 
whites numbered 41,865 (with .suburbs 48,413), natives (csli- 
maled) 26,000 Asiatics; and other coloured jiersons, 23,750; total 
91,615. Durban's importance and prosperity dei)ends upon 
its port (Port Natal), but since iqio it has become a manufactur¬ 
ing i)lacc of some note. It is the most compact of the larger 
S. African towns, the borough covering only 12 square miles. 

Chief among modern buildings are the new Town Hall (opened 
1910) and the Law Courts. The latter fare the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment, a fine thoroughfare along P>ay Bc.acli, i.e. the Bay of Natal. 
At the Point, overlooking the eastern entranre to the harbour, an 
equestrian statue of Dirk King, commetnor,alive of his great ride to 
.seek help for the infant .settlement, was erected in 1915. T'rom Ocean 
Beach a scmi-circular pier, over 900 ft. long, encloses a bathing place 
free from sharks. Ocean Bench, with its esplanade and park and 
fine hotels, forms the chief attraetion during the Durban winter 
season (May to .Sept.) when the mean maximum temperature is 
6° F. For horse-racing fixtures^ Durlian _ ranks only second to 
ohannesburg among the cities of Boiith Afrien. 

Vessels arc constantly engaged in dredging the bar at the entrance 
to the harbour: tlic lowest depth of water at the entrance is 36 ft., 
the minimum depth at the quayside varie.s from 22 to 30 ft. The 
harbour is equipped with cveiw facility for the rapid loading anti 
unloading of ships. At Congefla, at tlic N.E. end of the harbour, 
Rome 220 ac. of land had been reclaimed and 3.460 ft- of wharfage 
provided by 1920. Here timber and bulky goods are han<iled. Con- 
gclia is also the centre for manut.artures; it lias cold-storage accom¬ 
modation and does a large exporr trade, it was, however, the devel¬ 
opment of roaling farilities, made practicable by the nearness of the 
Natal coalfields, that placed Durban in 1913-a above Cape Town as 
premier port of the Union. The coal liunkcrecl at Durban, 1,196,000 
tons in 1913, rose greatly during the war, but fell to 608,000 tons in 
1918-9. In the same year, however, the export of coal rose to 704,000 
tons compared with 261,000 in 1917-8. The rival to Durban for coal 
exports in South Africa is not Cape Town but Delagqa Bay, which 
exports the coal from the Transvaal mines. In 1918, in whirK year 
there was a great falling off in the number of ships visiting the port, 
the total tonnage of cargo landed, shipped and transhipped at Dur¬ 
ban was 2,373,000—it had been 2,801,000 in 1916. In 1919 shipping 
increa.sed, the total net tonnage entering tlie port being 2,959,000, 
of which 2,562,000 tons were British. 

In 1910a wireless station was opened at Durban; the first in South 
Afrira. ft has a normal range of 300 m. by day and 1,000 m. by 
night, in igi8—year ending July 31—the rateable valuation of 
I>urban was £i2,378,oo<i, the revenue £1,095,000 and indebtedness 
£3,135.000. In that year the net profu on niunirip.al trading was 
£110,000; in 1920 the municipal valuation was £13,546,000. 

DUVENECK, FRANK (1848-T919), American painter (ice 
8.737), died in Cincinnati Jan. 3 roiQ. He was awarded a special 
gold medal at the San Francisco Exposition in 1915, and the 
same year he presented to the Cincinnati museum a large collec¬ 
tion of his own works. 

DYEING (ice 8.744).—The changes which occurred in the 
practice of dyeing during the years 1909—21 were not numerous 
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or important, any real progresa having been checked by the 
World War, while in the rush to make up for loss of time post-war 
developments have also been few and far between. 

As far as cotton-dyeing is concerned the most striking feature 
was the continued demand for the fast colours produced by means 
of vat dyes (indanthrene dyes, thioindigo red, etc.) which were 
introduced prior to 1014. These colouring matters, of which a 
wide range is now available, are being extensively used, in spite 
of their high price, for dyeing casement cloths, warp or weft 
threads to form the pattern in “ grey ’’ or unbleached piece goods 
which are subsequently bleached in the piece, and for the pro¬ 
duction of the fastest class of work in calico printing. Effects are 
thus obtained, even in bright colours and lints, in a degree of 
fastness formerly unknown, and this circumstance should go far 
to strengthen public confidence in the permanence of high-class 
coloured cotton goods. 

Of colouring matters produced on the fibre, aniline black i is by 
far the most imijortant, and is used in increasing qiiamily. This 
black may he prtKluced on the fibre by different melhods, but the 
one almost universally employed to-day is a modification of Light- 
foot's original process patented as long ago as 1S63. Commercially 
known as a " copper black,” it is obtained by impregnating tlie 
material with a Iiqunr containing aniline salt, copper sulphate and 
chlorate of soda, and, after ageing at a moderate temperature, run¬ 
ning the goods through a hot dilute solution of bichromate of soda- 
This latter treatment constitutes the improvement on Lightfoot’s 
process. 

The production of insoluble azo dyes on the fibre, which was orig¬ 
inated by Holliday in l8flo and has since been improve<l u{)on, is 
largely employed especially for the brilliant iiara-niiraniline red, a 
colour which also lends itself tn the production of cheap but very 
striking resist effects in calico printing. The substitution of the 
anilide of he,ta-oxynu[)lithoic ai id (naphthol A.S.) for beta-naphthol 
in the “ prepare ' may be regarded as a distinct recent advance in 
this cLiss of dyeing, for the rcstiltiiig colours arc not only fuller and 
more level but the new colouring matters arc tinctorially about 
twice as strong as thn.se obtained with beta-naphthol. A still further 
improvement has recently come about by which the number of 
o]>erations required to produce the colour is reduced to padding and 
steaming, 'i'o thi.s end the fabric is p.added with a mi.\ture of iiaph- 
thol A..S. and a nitrosamine (the nilrosaminc obtained from diazo- 
tized ortho nitro para-toluidine) and tlic colour developed by steam¬ 
ing in a rapid ager. itappearslikely that this class of colour will have 
consider,able application in the future. 

Among the direct cotton colours a complete range is now available 
(of the benzo fast red anti other types) which yield shades of re¬ 
markable fastness to light, a property which was rarely shown by 
earlier representatives of this class of dye. For goods such as case¬ 
ment cloths this property is naturally an advantage, for the colours 
are not only easier to apply than the vat colours but are coushlerably 
cheaper. It should, however, be borne in mind that although they 
possess fastness to light they are liable to bleed in washing as badly 
as their predecessors. 

Other improvements in cotton-dyeing relate mainly to labour- 
saving devices in the dyeing of yarn. Dyeing in the cop, " cliwtse ” 
or on the beam (for warps) is more largely practised than formerly 
and various appliances are employed for the purpose. The principle 
in all of these is, however, tlie same, i.e. in.stead of the yarn being 
moved about in or passed through the dye liquor, the material to 
be dyed is held in situ and the dye liquor is caused to percolate evenly 
by pumping or other suitable contrivance. It is easy to understand 
that only such colouring matters as can be obtained in iwrfert 
solution can be employed for this kind of dyeing. The process re¬ 
quires skilful management to get good results, hut if such can be 
achieved with certainty it not only saves much labour but the yam 
remains in a better condition. In hank dyeing and washing the turn¬ 
ing of the hanks to ensure uniformity of treatment requires much 
hand labour. This is now largely dispensed with by the use of suit¬ 
able machinery for the purpose. 

As regards wool-dyeing no great changes have taken place 
in the ordinary run of bright and most fancy colours, which are 
mainly got with acid dyes. For blacks and browns and other 
sombre colours which were formerly dyed iilmost exclusively 
with mordant colours (and are still so dyed for the best class of 
work), two classes of azo dyes have come into prominence which 
are rendered faster by means of chromate or bichromate of soda. 

Diamond black may be taken as a type of the first class. The wool 
is dyed with this colour in the ordinary way in an acid (acetic) bath, 
and at the end of the opi*ration bichromate of soda i.s .added to the 

‘ Through an oversight t he c^per sulphate (10 parts) was omitted 
in the recipe given in 8.7.S1. The total volume of the liquor (200 
parts) should also have been stated. 


Continued for some time, this additional tieat- 
tho considerable improvement in fastness and at 

shade. Colouring matters of this type 
re Known in the trade as ” after-chrome " colours. The other class 
(Ximpnies the meta-chrome " colours, and of these meta-chrome 
brown may be taken as typical. The dye-bath is made up with colour¬ 
ing matter, chrumate of soda and ammonium sulphate. When the 
temperature of the bath approaches the boil ammonia is given off 
and the bath padually becomes acid, causing both colouring matter 
and some of the chromium to be taken up by the fibre. 

As in the case of cotton, machine-dyeing is now largely practised 
in dealing with wool in the loose state, in slubbing and in yarn. 
Here also a considerable saving in labour is effected and the valuable 
qualities of the fibre arc much better preserved. 

As far as silk-dyeing is concerned what changes have occurred 
arc not of sufficient importance to merit special mention here. 
Artificial silk, especially that obtained from viscose which comes 
into the market in ever-increasing quantity, is dyed like cotton, 
but requires more care in manipulation since in the wet condition 
its tensile strength is considerably diminished. 

EJJects of the War .—During the years preceding 1014 Great 
Britain had been drawing roughly nine-tenths of its require¬ 
ments in coal-tar dyestuffs (about 18,000 tons valued at £2,000,000 
annually) from abroad—mainly from Germany. It was therefore 
clear at the outbretik of war that, unlc.ss the deficiency could be 
made up the British trade in coloured textiles would be severely 
handicapped as soon as the stocks in hand were exhausted. As 
etirly as Sept. 3014 a strong committee of British chemical 
manufacturers, colour manufacturers and colour users, styled 
“ The Dyewares Supply Enquiry Committee,” was inaugurated 
in Mant Hester under the au.spires of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists to discuss ways and means to meet the sit uation. This 
committee held numerous meetings at which various recommen¬ 
dations were made, some of which were ultimately taken up by the 
Board of Trade. The cardinal point which it was sought to 
elucidate from the start was the wants of the colour users, and to 
this end it was sought to make a classification of the imports 
before suggesting any definite course of action. The users were 
therefore appealed to, but although the majority readily re¬ 
sponded several large users, including two of the large combines, 
refused to cobperatc and the whole scheme fell through. The list, 
which would have been of great use and would not have taken 
long to compile, was completed and published at the instance of 
the Board of Trade five years later. In the meantime, slocks had 
long since become exhausted, and in siiite of the enormously 
Increased activity of the English colour makers and of the timely 
assistance of the Swiss colour works,® the supply was nothing like 
equal to the demand. The enormous profits realized by makers 
were largely devoted to extending and improving their works, but 
the prices of dyestuffs—both artificial and natural—nevertheless 
soared to unheard-of figures. The shortage of dyestuffs was 
brought home to the public by the miserable quality of the colours 
in wearing .aiiparel offered for sale. Khaki for the army was dyed 
on wool mainly with a colouring matter of the meta-chrome series, 
whereas for cotton the old method (in which chromium and iron 


salts supply the colour without the use of any dyestuff) was 
available, but khaki shades were also dyed largely with sulphide 
colours. Indigo for navy clothing was not available in sufficient 
amounl to go round, and its place was taken on wool by an azo dye 
known as coomassio blue. For indigo-blue shades on cotton 
sulphide blues were mainly employed. 

The prindiial makers of coal-tar colours in England in 1914 
included the following firms: Ivan Levinstein & Co., Blackley, 
Manchester; Read Holliday & Co., Huddersfield; Claus & Co., 
Droylsdcn; The Clayton Aniline Co., Manchester (owned by a 
Basic firm and mainly concerned with intermediates); The British 
Alizarine Co. of bilvertown; a works at Bromborough owned by a 
combine of three German colour works, and a works at Ellesmere 
Port owned by another German combine. The two latter were 
sequestrated by the Board of Trade and subsequently disposed of 


’ Seeing that the Swiss colour makers were likely to help the 
British textile industry out of their dilemma, the German Govern¬ 
ment stopped sullies of raw materials to Switzerland, and these 
were sent from England on the understanding that an equivalent 
supply of dyestuffs should be delivered. 
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to British manufacturers. In 1015 a company was formed with 
Government assistance to take over and extend the works of 
Read Holliday & Co. of Huddersfield under the style of British 
Dyes, Ltd. The amount of capital was £3,000,000, half of which 
was taken up by the Government and the other half largely by 
dye users, and it was decided at the time that the principal new 
works of the company should be established at Huddersfield, 
where a large tract of land for the buildings and yards had been 
purchased. Although at the time no efi'orts were spared to ac¬ 
celerate building and equipment the demand for colours still 
largely exceeded supply. Encouraged by the huge profits which 
were being made other works soon came into existence in vanous 
parts of the country, and ea<h of the.se supplied its quota for 
users and for export. It may be said that in 1921 the development 
of the industry in England had proceeded so far that makers were 
in a position to supply a fair proportion of the colouring matters 
which were formerly imported—at a prlte. Consiilering the 
difficulties with which the makers had to contend in the way of 
having first of all to put up plant for the manufacture of the 
necessary intermediate products and then for the colouring 
matters themselves, in face of till the engineering and building 
restrictiotis which were accentuated liy war conditions, great 
credit is due to the organizers and workers alike for this great 
achievement. Many proce.sses were of course known to the 
chemists in pre-wttr works, and tliese offered little difficulty in the 
larger output. The intermcdiiite jiroducts required for the 
manufacture of the azo dyes alone (the largest and most impor¬ 
tant class of the coal-tar colours) had to l)e first worked out in the 
laboratory before being put into operation on the large .scale, for 
they had previously all (with the exceiition of aniline and 
toluidine) been obtained from Germany. In iSg? a plant was 
working in Manchester for the manufacture of two of the most 
important of these intermediates—beta-naphlhol and alpha- 
naphlhylamine, and German colour makers at that lime 
actually drew their suijplies of the latter product from England. 
But it was not mtiny years before they were offering their own 
products for sale in England at prices lower than they could be 
produced at, with the result that the British manufacture was 
given up and imports were made from abroad. What was neces¬ 
sary in the way of jirelinduary work in the case of intermediates 
was naturally also retiuirerl for the new colouring matters 
introduced, and this of course also required not only time but the 
undivided altenlion of a large number of skilled chemists. An¬ 
other difficulty which the British colour makers were up against 
was the shortage of acids, especially oil of vitriol and fuming 
sulphuric acid or “ oleum.” This meant the huge additional 
burden of having to erect new chambers and contact plant without 
which progress would have ceased. 

After 1918, the British Government, recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of dye manufacture as a “key” indu.stry to the most 
important of the manufacturing indu.stries—the textile in¬ 
dustry, and in view of the fact that the colour industry and the 
manufacture of high explosives had something in commori, 
deeided to extend their supi)ort of dye-making as a national 
industry, and a new concern was launched under the style a>f 
“The British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd.” The new firm in- 
eluded British Dyes and Levin.slein, Ltd. (which had previously 
bought up Claus k Co.), and started off with a capital of 
£10,000,000. Lord Moulton, who during the whole period 
of the war had undertaken the arduous and difficult duty of 
supervising the explosives branch of the Ministry of Munitions, 
was elected the first chairman of the new company. He posses.sed 
an intimate knowledge of some branches of the colour industry, 
and had from the outset taken a keen interest in their war-time 
development. The vast new works which have been erected by 
the company at Huddersfield are well planned tind substantially 
built. Once in proper working order they should go far towards 
meeting the whole of' the requirements of the British textile 
Industries. 

After the signing of peace at Versailles it was not unnatural 
that the German colour makers should have desired to re-open 
their trade in coal-tar colours with England, and as the British 


consumers had been so long accustomed to the excellent product* 
which they had supplied, German colours again began to be 
imported. The legality of this procedure was challenged by the 
British Government, who caused a consignment of pyrogallic 
acid to be impounded under a Proclamation dated June 25 igiq. 
But in the test case against Mr. John Brown, trading as Brown 
& Fourth, Mr. Justice Sankey held that the Proclamation was 
illegal and invalid. Subsequently some thousands of tons of 
German-made dyestuffs were imported, and it soon became clear 
that the regenerated British industry would receive a severe 
check through foreign comjietition. To obviate this the Dyestuffs 
bill, wliich it had been intended to bring in immediately follow¬ 
ing the Sankey judgment, was prepared and passed somewhat 
hurriedly (but not without opposition) tlirough both Houses of 
I’arliament and came into force on Jan. 15 1921. The Act offers 
protection to the colour-manufacturing industry for a period of 
ten years, and is worked on the basis that no dyestuff may be 
imported which can be satisfactoriiy made in Great Britain. All 
imports in dyestuffs must pass through the hands of a licensing 
committee appointed by the Board of Trade. It wiis difficult to 
conjecture how this arrangement would work in the long run, but 
unless the prices of the British-made products were to be very 
materially reduced from their existing standard they were likely 
to constitute a drain on the textile industries which would not 
be justified. . 4 s long as the Act remtdns in force internal eom- 
jtetition could operate as the only check. The colour users in 
England were quite prepared to pay a rc.asonable price for the 
possession of a colour industry of their own, and are large 
shareholders in the Dyestuffs (im'i)oralion. In this respect there 
is a precedent which, though well known in some circles, is not 
very common knowledge. About the year 1K79 the manu¬ 
facture of alizarine -was almost entirely in the hands of the 
German works. They formed a combine and demanded an 
extortionate price for their products, whereupon the United 
Turkey-red Co. and other large British users of alizarine 
founded in 1882 the British Alizarine Co., which in spite of all 
foreign competition w.as a flourishing concern from its inception 
and has remained so ever since. Had it not been for the existence 
of these works (the only alizarine works in the world outside 
Germany) the English calico-printing trade would have almost 
gone out of existence during the war. 

The difficulties which the British textile indastry had to face 
owing to the shortage of dyestuffs was the lot of all other countries 
with a textile industry which were at war with Germany. In 
Belgium and France the industry was located almost entirely in 
the war zone. Nevertheless t he French were not slow to re.susci- 
tatc their old-established colour-making industry. Italy never 
had one and was supplied for war purposes either witli dyed 
material or with dyestuffs largely from England. In Russia a 
works was started previous to the revolution tmder the manage¬ 
ment of Swiss technical chemists with a capital of £1,000,- 
000. Japan appears to have had a fairly large slock of German 
dyes, but before these gave out colour works -vi'ere started in that 
country which arc reported to have been worked successfully. 
In India thi- position was very bad, and recourse was had largely 
to the indigenous natural dy(?stuffs, which were, after all, not 
very long since, the only dyes used there. The position in the 
United Stales and in Canada was very much the same as in 
England. The United States had, however, the advantage of 
having come into the war much later, although in 1917 their 
stocks of foreign-made dyes must have been at a very low ebb. 
Several American colour works of considerable capacity had 
existed prior to 1914 and had been protected by a 30% ad 
valorem import duty, plus a fixed duty of 7 cents per pound, 
on foreign dyestuffs. Without having to appeal to the State for 
further assistance, new and important works were started under 
the supervision of Swiss or German scientifically and technically 
trained chemists, private capital being abundantly supplied 
for the purpose. 

I^ has been computed that, taking the world’s production of 
artificial dyestuffs as 100, the distribution in 1913 was as follows’ 
Germany 74’i, Switzerland 7, Great Britain 6’5, France S' 4 > 
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United States 3-3, Austria i-6, Russia I'l. In view of the great 
changes which have taken place these figures are now of course 
no longer valid. What the figures were in 1021 was not even ap¬ 
proximately known, but it is certain that the world’s producing 
capacity, as distinct from actual production, was far in excess of 
any likely demand. 

A good deal has been said and written about the correlation of 
dyestuff manufacture and the manufacture of high explosives, 
poison gases and other products required for chemical warfare. 
As far as the manufacture of high explosives is concerned, two 
main products, namely picric acid and trinitro toluole (T.N.T.), 
come into consideration. It is not very generally known that the 
former was made in England in large quantities as a dyestuff 
long before the French introduced it as an explosive. As a dye¬ 
stuff it has long since been discarded, having been replaced by 
other coal-tar yellows of greater fastness which are not subject 
to any official restrictions. Both of these substances are iiitro 
compounds of the aromatic series, and, like those manufactured 
as intermediates for dye-making, require, besides the coal- tar 
common to both, large quantities of sulphuric acid, oleum 
and nitric acid (all products of the so-called “ heavy chemical ” 
industry) as raw materials. The nitrating operations are similar 
in both cases and similar plant is used, but there is always a 
limit to the size of the nitrating vessels which it is neither safe nor 
economical to exceed. (Ince the process is standardized on a unit 
of plant any increased production is obtained by increasing the 
number of units. Naturally any plant producing such nitro 
compounds in a colour works could in an emergency be turned to 
account to produce such a substance as T.N.T., but the amounts 
required for any serious military or imval operations would be 
vastly in excess of what could be turned out with the nitration 
plants of even large colour works. Nitrating is only one of a 
large number of important operations required in colour manu¬ 
facture, and some dyestuffs are manufactured entirely without 
the help of this operation. The idea which seems to have become 
prevalent that the plant in a colour works is capable of turning 
out anything from a finished dyestuff to mustard gas or any 
new product that may come along is untenable. What is really 
wanted in this resptect is a body of alert, scientifically and 
technically trained chemists. The best guarantee for the re¬ 
quirements of “ chemical warfare ” in the future is the possession 
of a successful colour industry, for the chemist best suited by 
training and habit of mind to cope with an emergency problem 
is the colour chemist. 

Kkpeuences. —J. K. Wood. The Chemistry of Dyeing (1913); 
J. Merritt Matthews, Application of Dyrstufi; C. Whittaker, 
The Application of the Coal-Tar Dyestufs (ly ly): A. Green, .dna/y- 
sis of Dyes and Dyed Materials (lyi i); for qualitative and lor ({uunti- 
tative work, New Reduction Methods in Volumetric A natysis, Knecht 
and llibliert. (E. K.) 

United States .—The dyeing industry of the United States 
during iqio-21 grew commensurately with the textile industries. 
An imiKirtant advance was made in the production of fast colours 
on cotton goods. This was in keeping with the rapidly extended 
use of cotton in high-grade wearing apparel and the increase 
of steam laundries, displacing household washing. Modern 
laundry methods of rapidly cleansing and whitening fabrics 
necessitated the use of strong chemicals, destructive of the 
colours formerly employed in dyeing cotton. The demand for 
laundry-fast colours was met by the introduction of the so-called 
“ vat ” dyes of which indigo was long the only representative. 
The extended use of the dye known as sulphur black to take 
the place of aniline black for cotton hosiery and piece-goods was 
also worthy of note. The silk industry in America also grew 
largely, consuming more raw silk in manufactures than any 
other country. This led to the great extension of silk-dyeing, 
chiefly in the industrial centres of South Manchester, Conn., 
Paterson, N.J., and Lancaster, Pa. 

The World War at first threw the dyeing industry in the 
United States into confusion, owing to the uncertainty of trade 
relations with Germany, the more so when the Allied blockade 
put a complete embargo on Germany’s exports. It was then 
seen how dependent America had been on Germany for dye¬ 
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stuffs, and it was estimated that manufacturing industries with 
products valued at about $4,000,000,000 might soon be thrown 
completely out of gear by a lack of dyestuffs. In the confusion 
which resulted all manner of expedients were adopted in the 
production of colours with a consequent reduction in the fastness 
and quality of dyeing. Dyestuffs became so scarce that exorbi¬ 
tant prices stimulated the erection of many dyestuff factories in 
various parts of the United States, Large amounts of capital 
were freely invested in the new industry, and many chemists 
became engaged in dyestuff research and manufacturing. 

Previous to the war the United .States had a small dyestuff 
industry distributed among about five plants. The manufactur¬ 
ing operations, however, were limited chiefly to the assembling 
of the coal-tar intermediates imported from Germany for the 
production of the finished dyes, so that the new industry had to 
be buOt from the ground up. 'I'o the great credit of the American 
chemist and chemical manufacturer it may be said that in a very 
short time the more important dyes were successfully made in 
the United States in such quantity that practically no dye-con¬ 
suming industry was forced to shut down by reason of a lack 
of dyes. Indigo and sulphur black were soon produced on a 
large scale, as well as the required acid dyes for wool and silk, 
most of the basic dyes, and a complete line of the direct cotton 
dyes. In 1020 there were 213 firms manufacturing dyestuffs and 
related coal-tar chemicals. These employed about 2,0oo chem¬ 
ists and nearly 20,000 workmen and the total value of the finished 
products amounted to over $112,000,000. There were 236 
different intermediates manufactured, and 360 different dyes. 
The total production of dyes amounted to over 88,000,000 
lb. as against a pre-war importation of about 70,000,000 
pounds. 'I'he total value of the finished dyes was given as 
$95,600,000, so that the average price per pound was about 
$1.07. Over 18,000,000 lb. of .synthetic indigo was made, about 
twice the pre-war importation, indicating great extension in the 
use of iniligo. As.sociatcd with the making of dyestuffs there 
idso grew up the many related branches of the coal-tar chemical 
industry, such as colour lakes for paints, lithographic and print¬ 
ing inks; coal-tar pharmaceuticals; flavouring and perfume 
materials; photographic chemicals and synthetic tannins and 
resins. The great growth of the industry created a constant 
demand for increasing quantities of coal-tar distillates, which 
form the raw raateri^ of the dyestuff industry, and this led 
to a rapid increase in the number of by-products coke ovens. 
In 1920 the production of coke in by-product ovens amounted to 
about 60% of the total. 

The great jiroduction of dyes in the United States during the 
period 1017-21 led to the building up of a considerable export 
trade, particularly to South America and the Orient. The total 
dyestuffs exported from the United States in 1920 amounted in 
value to nearly $30,000,000, of which $22,450,000 was for coal-tar 
dyes. This export trade, however, showed a rapid falling off 
from the beginning of 1921, due both to the general business 
depression throughout the world and to the fact that the German 
dyestuff manufacturers were again active in foreign trade. 

At the close of the war the American dyestuff manufacturers 
quickly realized that unless they had suitable Government pro¬ 
tection they could not meet aggressive competition from Euro¬ 
pean dyestuff factories. In 1016 they petitioned for, and obtained 
the passage of, a bill placing a tariff of 30% ad valorem and a 
specific duty of 5 cents per pound on most dyes. When hostilities 
ended certain Government regulations were also applied to the 
importation of dyestuffs and related products from Germany so 
that such importations were licensed to bona fide consumers and 
were limited to dyes that could not be satisfactorily obtained from 
the American manufacturers. In the meantime Congress was 
petitioned for an embargo on importation of dyes from foreign 
sources except under adequate licence regulations which would 
restrict the imports to dyes not manufactured in the United 
States. This was in line with similar action by Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, all these countries deeming it highly 
expedient to foster and build up a self-contained dyestuff and 
coid-tar chemical industry as a measure of national defence. 
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In the matter of natural dyestuffs America has always occupied 
a leading position. Many of the principal natural dyes are of 
American origin. Logwood, fustic, cochineal anti the red-woods 
are all American products, discovered in, and stiU obtained 
from, Mexico, Central America and South America, as well as 
the West Indies. During the war a product very closely re¬ 
sembling fustic and known as osage orange was also developed 
in the United States and in ig2i was being produced in con¬ 
siderable quantities. As the dyer usually employs the colouring 
matters of the dyewoods in the form of suitable extracts, there 
has long been developed in the United States a considerable 
industry in the manufacture of these extracts, generally pro¬ 
duced in connexion with the manufacture of tannin extracts. 
This industry is in no way as.sociated with the coal-tar dyestuff 
business. The great scarcity of dyes during the early part of the 
war resulted in an abnormal expansion of the dyewood extract 
industry, which rapidly declined as the manufacture of synthetic 
or coal-tar dyes increased. Informer years natural indigo was 
extensively used in dyeing, and in early colonial days large 
quantities of this dye were cultivated in the south. As the grow¬ 
ing of cotton incre.ased, that of indigo was neglected, so that 
most of the indigo used in the United States was imported, 
chiefly from the Far East. A certain amount, however, h.%d 
long been obtained from Central American provinces and Ibc 
West Indies. The advent of synthetic indigo soon displaced 
the natural product, so that little of this vegetalde dye was used 
in America, although the United States in 1021 manufactured 
all it needed of this most important dye. After the war, owing 
to the shifting of the centres of trade, the United States became 
an important market for the sale and manufacture of furs. This 
resulted in the building up of an extensive industiy in the dyeing 
and finishing of furs which will without doubt become firmly 
established as an important adjunct to the general dyeing in¬ 
dustry of America. Q. M. M.) 

DYSENTERY (see 8.783*).—This term is now employed to 
designate a clinical syndrome characterized by the jiassagc of 
blood and mucus consequent ujiun the pathogenic activities— 
primarily upon the large bowel, leading to ulceration—of certain 
animal or vegetable forms of life. The advances in our knowledge 
of dysentery made during 1910-20 were considerable, and were 
in great measure due to the combined interdependent efforts of 
protozoSlogists, bacteriologists and entomologists in their 
unremitting investigations and laboratory researches, to their 
fruitful collaboration with the physician, also to the extensive 
experience gleaned through the World War. Dysentery as a 
disease is widespread throughout the world and workers in all 
continents and many countries have shared in the progress of 
knowledge of it. This was, moreover, essential, as certain causal 
organisms amongst the helminths can only complete their life¬ 
cycle in the particular regions where their primary host, a lower 
animal, exists in nature. 

Again, climatic factors play a r 61 e in the incidence of certain 
tj’pes of dysentery; and the organisms, their r 61 e and specific 
lines of treatment and prevention, can be best studied where the 
disease prevails. Thus American workers in Manila firmly 
established by experiments on condemned prisoners that there is 
but one. Entamoeba histolytica, of the five amoebae found in man 
which is pathogciuc to him, and finally cleared up the confusion 
by determining its life-cycle and differentiating it from the £. 
coli, an amoeba living also in the large bowel of man. ;i 

From Hong-Kong we learned the specific action of emetine, an 
alkaloid extracted from ipecacuanha, on amoebae; and its ap- 
pKrntion with such beneficial results to man was first made in 
India. Though amoebic dysentery was until recently considered 
a disease of the tropics, and rare in temperate countries, relative 
researches on inhabitants of several.temperate countries show a 
small percentage to harbour the JE. histolytica, some without 
complaint of dysenteric symptoms. The condition!* of climate, 
sanitation, food anti living may favourize individual resistance as 
well as susceptibility to acute symptoms. Recently a few workers 
in F.ngland have concluded that there are two or more strains of 
the E. histolytica, distinguishable by the size of the cyst each 
* These figures indicate the volume a 


forms. French physicians in Indo-China have observed that in 
one region the E. histolytica gives rise to more severe dysentery 
and is less amenable to treatment than in another, thus raising 
the question of a difference in virulence amongst strains. 

In Rumania in 1916 a new and distinct species of Bacillus 
dysenteriai—Bacillus dys. Schmitz —was first found. 

In England and France the presence of bacteriophage has been 
determined. If a few drops of the filtrate from a culture of the 
dysentery bacillus Shiga be placed in a new growth of this 
bacillus, the micro-organisms are dissolved. The action is con¬ 
sidered due to the development of an ultra-microscopic micro¬ 
organism which destroys the bacillus and appears to be specific. 

As dysentery may be due to diverse organisms, the causal 
one or its family or generic name is employed to specify the origin, 
thus— amoebic, bacillary, spirochaetic, ciliar and helminthic 
dysentery. When there are evacuations of blood and mucus 
associated with inflammation and ulceration, not due to an 
organism which acts primarily and specifically on the lower bowel, 
but which may primarily attack another part of the body (c.g. 
tubercle, syphilis), or to carcinoma, or due to an impacted foreign 
body or mechanical irritation, the condition is termed, to 
distinguish it, pseudo-dysentery. When an ulcer is low down it 
can be seen and its character determined by the sigmoidoscope. 

It is important to determine the causal organism in a sporadic 
dysentery case or in an epidemic, not only because of the specific 
treatment necessary but to assure adequate prevention of its 
extension; and laboratory collaboration for this is essential. 

It has been amply exemplified that dysentery cannot be diag¬ 
nosed on the presence of blood and mucus in the stools with 
accomptinying abdominal pain and tenesmus. One or more of 
these symptoms may be absent, for they depend on the extent or 
site of the ulceration. In the contact or healthy carrier of the E. 
histolytica there may be no signs past or present, the E. histolytica 
to all appearances living as a harmless commensural within its 
human host, and the first sign of the presence of the disease may 
be a liver abscess, a very rare condition outside troiucal regions. 
It is only by investigating these contact carriers in the laboratory 
that the disease can be detected from cy.sts in the faeces. 

Dysentery has always been the most dire disease accompany¬ 
ing war. During the World War, despite our greater knowledge 
of its causes and of prophylactic measures to counteract it, its 
invaliding r 61 e was considerable in all armies, especially those 
fighting in tropical countries where the conditions favour it, and 
in parts of eastern Europe where siinitary control was not 
scrupulously exercised. The number of admissions to military 
hospitals which follow testify to its ravages amongst British 
troops, and many others there were who did not seek hospital 
treatment. The comparatively small death-roll was no doubt 
due to the application of the advances in our knowledge that 
dysentery may be due to diverse organisms, each having a 
specific line of treatment to be directed against it. Most deaths 
were due to Bacillus dys. Shiga. 

In France there were 11 cases in 1914; 1915, 26 cases; 1916, 5 ' 7 .‘i 4 ! 

1917, 6,031; 1918, 12,211 c-ases—figures which are relatively small 
considering the number of troops there, la East Africa 1917, 9 t 369 
cases, 317 deaths; 1918, 1,646 with 38 deaths. In Mesopotamia 
1916 (6 months), 1,939 cases with 126 deaths; 1917,4,860 with 131 
deaths; 1918, 5,435 with 109 deaths. In Egypt igi6, 5,577 cases 
with 81 deaths. In Italy 1918, Forward Area, 897 cases with 17 
deaths; Lines of Communication (Torarito), 146cases. In Salonika 
>9*6, 5,987 cases with 132 deaths; igi?! 5 .^4^ "'hh 124 deaths; 

1918. 9,318 with 158 deaths. On the Gallipoli Peninsula figures 
were not obtainable, but it is estimated that nearly every soldier 
who landed on the peninsula suffered from dysentery or diarrhoea 
and few escaped the former disease. Severe climate, difficulties of 
obtaining adequate food and sterilized water, fly pests, fatigue, 
hastily improvised resting places and sanitary arrangements, pro¬ 
longed periods in trenches—all were important factors conducive to 
susceptibility in man and to the spread of infection. 

Bacillary and amoebic dysenteries greatly predominated. There 
were exceptional and sporadic cases of spirochaetic and, amongst 
coloured troops especially, of ciliar and helminthic dysentery. In 
all countries bacillary greatly predominated. In France other than 
bacillary infections were rare and the amoebic type was found more 
frequently amongst those associated with troops from tropical 
countries or who took over camps or trenches used by them. In 
tropical and sub-tropical regions the percentage of amoebic to 

d page number of the previous article. 
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other dysentery cases was approximately 12, More particularly in 
GaUipou combined infections were not uncommon and there were 
cases suffering from dysentery and cnterica at the same time. 

During 1920, of 6,193 returned troops clainiing State aid for 
disability from war dysenteries, 446 were still harbouring the 
E. histolytica and over 80 % of these were intermittently or constantly 
passing blood or mucus; two acquired a liver abscess when in England 
as a complication: eight were still infected with the B, dys. Shiga 
and four with B. dys. Fkxnfr^Htss; one case had mixed amoebic 
and bacillary (.Shiga) infection, and three mixed amoebic and 
apirochactic, and bix epirochaetic dysentery. 

By reason of the variety of the causal organisms, the clinical 
symptoms and pathological characters to which each gives rise 
and the specific treatment directed against it, each type of dysen¬ 
tery had best be considered .separately, and the commoner types, 
amoebic and bacillary, discussed in greater detail. 

Amoebic Dysentery (also called Amoehiasis, Loeschiasis or Tropical 
Dysentery, the latter because of its early endemlcity and greater 
incidence there).—The cau.sal organism, E. histolytica (Locach 1871). 
a species of the genus Entamoeba^ affects man alone in nature, though 
the dog and cat and recently the guinea-pig have been infected 
experinBcntally. The E. histolytica in its hfc-cyclc in man passes 
through three stages—a large vegetative stage when living within 
the tissues, giving rise to ulceration and passage of blood and mucus; 
a pre-cystic or minula stage found in convalescents and in carriers | 
when the amoebae are much smaller, live on the mucous membrane 
within the bowel, but which may pass through the membrane and 
assume the larger vegetalive form, with ulceration and its symptoms 
following; and a cystic stage. The amoebae increase in nunjbers 
by division of the parent into two, but it is only the prc-cy.stic or 
niinuta stage in which many of the amoebae contract into a smaller 
rounded or ovoid form, develop a firm outer wall and are trans¬ 
formed into cysts wilh ihc characteristic one to four nuclei and con¬ 
taining chromatoid rods which pof^sibly act as food stores. Since it 
is only by swallowing these cysls that man is infected, the continu¬ 
ance of the entamocW in nature is thus provided for. These cysts 
do not resist drying, but retain their vitality for two weck.s if kept 
moist in the faeces or in water. They can therefore be transmitted 
by direct contamination with faeces through handling soiled linen, 
by (lies carrying them on to fiuKl, by soil or by drinking contami¬ 
nated water; and prophylaxis must ho directed accordingly. 

Clinically the disease is characterized, as are all protozoal infec¬ 
tions, by its chronicity with tendency to recrudescence of symptoms. 
The onset is insidious, the sufferer first noticing a feeling of debility 
and lassitude witli an increase of .stools, .soft in character, for .several 
days. 'I’liese may clear up and be the only signs noticed or may light 
up again and assume true dysenteric characters months later. Most 
often the initial stage is followed on by an acute cxaccrl)ation of 
symptoms, dep<'’ndent in their degree upon the extent of the ul¬ 
ceration in the large bowel, the most markedly affected sites being 
the caecum and flexures. Stools become still more frequent, up to 
40 or so in 24 hours, and the ulceration gi\es rise to aUlominul pain 
and, if at the rectum, to severe tenesmus. The p«'iticnt takes to his 
l)cd exhausted. In uncomjilicated casc.s there is but slight rise of 
temperature or other symptoms of toxaemia as the entamoeba pro¬ 
duces no toxin. The entamoeba gains entrance to the body by the 
swallowing of its cysts, which pass througli the stomach unchanged. 
In the small intestines they germinate and voung amoebulae are 
set free in the lumen of the intestine, 'riicy increase in si/e, 
multiply by proccs.s of division, and by means of their lytic or 
dissolving power penetrate through the mucous membrane lining 
the large liowel, rarely the appendix save at its base, into the sub¬ 
mucous layer, where they continue to proliferate, destroy the tissue, 
including the blood-vessels, thus leading to the hacniorrluigc that 
accompanies the mucus produced by the irrit<ation of the membrane, 
and impede the circulation of blood and lymph at the site. A typical 
flask-shaped ulcer is formed, with roughened undermined edges at 
the orifice. When ulcers arc situated approximately they arc fre¬ 
quently joined by submucous tunnels, and, the ulcers lieing me¬ 
chanically produced, there is little accompanying inflammatory 
reaction. Occasionally super-added infection with other bowel 
organisms supervenes and gangrene may follow, or the amoebae 
may penetrate through the outer muscular walls of the large bowel, 
giving rise to perforation and accompanying peritonitis, or, by 
penetrating a blood-vessel, they may be carried off in the blood 
stream and give rise to an absce.ss in the liver, to which the blood 
first takes them, or, as most cxceptionallv happens, an abscess in 
the brain or elsewhere. Healing is brought about by the tievelop- 
ment of fibrous tissue at the sites of the ulcers, and this contracts 
and leads to a thickening of the walls and constriction of the lumen 
which, if extensive, produces subsequent chronic constipation; or, 
what is rare, to stenosis and blockage. Diagnosis is quickly made by 
examination of the stools. In the acute condition they may consist 
entirely of blood ami mucus or contain also a little faecal matter. 
The mucus is stained a brownish colour by dcgenerate<j blood cells 
and the blood is usually in the form of clots, not evenly mixed through 
it. Microscopically the E. histolytica is readily found and is dis¬ 
tinguished by its rapid movement, ill-defined nucleus and greenish- 


tinted ectoplasm and inMsfed red cells. White blood cells apart 
from a relative increa.se of eosinophils are not seen in great numbers. 
Charcot-leydim crystals, as yet only seen in dysentery of the amoebic 
tyiie, may be found. 

The acute symptoms readily subside under appropriate treatmrat. 
The patient should be put to bed. The specif tr^tment is ipe¬ 
cacuanha or an alkaloid extracted from it, emetine. Combined hypo¬ 
dermic injections of emetine hydrochloride with oral administration 
of ipecacuanha (Brazilian), to attack the amoebae from within and 
without, have given striking results in allaying symptoms. More 
recently emetine alone or in combination as bismuth-cmetine-iodine 
in a salol capsuled pill has been widely employed and good results 
are claimed, especially in the treatment of chronic cases. The 
toxic action of emetine on the heart must be watched. Added to the 
specific treatment in acute cases there is the general and symptomatic, 
which should include a free Hushing of the bowel by a dose of castor 
oil with tinct. opii. added; later followed by magnesium (or sodium) 
sulphate in hourly or two-hourly half or drachm closes for 12 or 2a 
hours. Morphia may be necessary to relieve the abdominal pain ana 
straining. The diet must be light and easily assimilated. Milk and 
raw foods should be withheld. 

The symptoms subside in one to three weeks and no further 
trouble may supervene. However, the patient not infre(|ucnily is 
left with symptoms, generally slight, from cicatrization of the 
Ijowel; or, from persistence of ine entamoeba, becomes a convalescent 
carrier as distinguished from a contact carrier, one who has never 
developed acute symptoms. The treatment of these carriers is one 
of considerable importance not only for the individual, who may re¬ 
develop acute symptoms or a liver abscess, but for the community, 
since these carriers pass in their stools the cysts of the entamoeba 
which can infect others. Treatment apart from symptomatic is 
directed to eliminate the amoeba in chronic cases and consists in 
giving orally ipecacuanha or emetine alone or combined with other 
drugs as a pill, capsule or paste in courses over a number of days. 
Emetine hydrochloride sulx'utaneously, or ncosalvarsan intraven¬ 
ously, have been employed to supplement oral treatment. At the 
same time the large bowel is washed out by enemata per rectum, 
the use of appendicostomy w'ounds not having given siifficicnily 
encouraging results, with solutions of quinine, tannin or, ns recom¬ 
mended by the French, of neosalvarsan. Indiscretions in diet 
should at all times be avoided and it appears advisable for the 
carrier to reside in a temperate region. Amoebic he]>atitis and a 
small abscess of the liver are cured by injections of emetine hydro¬ 
chloride or neosalvarsan, but a large abscess needs surgical inter¬ 
vention. 

Bacillary Dysentery.’^^hWc sharing with the amoebic the clinical 
dysenteric syntlrome above described, it differs therefrom in the 
shortness of the inoculation period, generally 24 to 72 hours, by its 
sudden acute onset wilh elevation of temperature, which may per¬ 
sist several days or more, and other symptoms of toxaemia; extreme 
contagiousness; seasonal incidence (midsummer and autumn); 
epidemic character and predilection for temperate regions; higher 
death-rate and in the complications that may follow infection with 
Bacillus dys, Shiga^ namely:—arthritis, conjunctivitis, muscular par¬ 
alysis and myocarditis. Clinically it may assume forms varying in 
syniptomology from mild to severe, and occasionally be hypertoxic, 
typhoidal or ulccro-gangrcnous in character. Outbreaks of dysen- 
tcr>' in xisvlums, prihoiib, concentration camps and ships are gener¬ 
ally bacillarx’ in type. In tropical regions the amoebic type also 
occurs, but in temperate regions this latter form is practically lim¬ 
ited to sporadic cases. 

’I'hc bacillaiy dysentery group comprises sj^ecles of bacilli genet¬ 
ically related: 1. The B. dys. Shiga (Chantmesse and Widal 1888, 
Shiga i8q8, Kruse 1900), a well-defined homogeneous species, 
know'n as the true dysentery bacillus since it alone contains endo¬ 
toxins which are pathogenic to man and experimental animals. 

2. is. dys. Schmitz (Schmitz 1916, Andrewes 1918, Droughton-Al- 
cock 191R), another homologous species and one which contains 
endotoxins acting severely on rabbits hut less pathogenic to man, 

3. B. dys. Flcxner-lliss, a very mildly toxic group of bacilli charac¬ 
terized by their power to ferment manniie, produce indol from pep¬ 
tone and containing many species as recently distinguished by the 
agglutination and absorption reactions. 4. A further group which 
embraces bacilli characterized by specific agglutination and 
sorption properties and power to ferment certain sugars, e.g. Bacil¬ 
lus of Strong, Castellani, Gay, d'Herelle and others, each capable of 
producing a mild clinically dysenteric syndrome in man. 

Clinical symptoms vary, as does the degree of the intestinal le¬ 
sions and Inc toxicity of the causal bacillus. Infections with B. 
dys. Shiga are characte.riBlically the most severe. The ulcerative 
lesions are not confined to the large bowel but extend one to two 
feet into the small intestine. Recent researches have proved that the 
bacilli pass through the stomach, multiply in the small intestine and 
produce at least two toxins which arc absorbed into the blood, one 
acting on the nervous system and the other excreted into the large 
bowel, causing inflammation wilh coagulation of lymph, thrombosis 
of vessels and necrosis of the submucous layer and superimpOMd 
mucous membrane. An cxuilativc fibrinous diphtheritic-like 
membrane forms on the bowel w'all and separates off, leaving 
superficial ulcers with raised red oedematous edges. These may 
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deepen by continued microbic action and even penetrate through 
into the peritoneum, leading to peritonitis, or gangrene may set 
in in the damag^ necrosed tissue, and in cither case death follows 
unless surgical intervention is early. Repair proceeds along the 
same lines as in amoebic cases, but, the ulcers being generally more 
superficial, the permanent damage is not so great. 

The stools have a characteristic microscopic appearance, as 
numerous pus epithelial cells and large macrophage cells are present 
in the mucus, Macroscopically the stool most often consists of 
mucus, like cloudy-grey jelly streaked or stained by bright red 
blood, or the mucus may be bile-stained in a diarrhoea-like stool or, 
in very severe cases, there are shreds of necrosed mucosa. 

The causal bacillus is readily isolated by culture within the first 
days, but afterwards it becomes diffiritlt as the microbic life in the 
necrotic tissue becomes a flora of proliferating organisms. The 
bacillus of Shima, which has been the only species isolated from the 
blood stream, has been found therein in only four or five cases. The 
bacilli dysentcriae, as judged by post-mortem findings, pass to the 
mesenteric glands along the lymphatics, but are arrested there. 
After the cessation of the symptoms the percentage of rases retain¬ 
ing the causal organism in the bowel is very small, as testified in the 
figures given above. If the patient becomes a carrier of B. dys. Shiga 
the stools will continue to be in jiart muco-piirulent, even up to three 
or more years. The property of agglutinating the causal organUm 
and other strains of the same race is present in the blood after the 
first week and may last for only eight or ten days in mild cases, but 
when the infection is prolonged this projierty of agglutination jtcr- 
sists for a longer period, i). dys. Shiga infected cases generally 
aggltttinate also the B. dys. Fiexner-IHss in a lesser degree, but the 
converse docs not hold. B. dys. Flexner-Hiss cases agglutinate sev¬ 
eral species of the group, rarely only the .strain isolated from them. 
B. dys. Sckmile cases do not appear to develop agglutinins even for 
their own organism. 

The general and symjitomatic treatment given above for amoebic 
dysentery is similar, but the specific treatment widely variant, and 
thi.s is directed towards ticutralizing the toxins which further the 
clinical symptoms. It is the anti-Shiga scrum, prepared by in¬ 
oculating the bacilli with their contained endotoxins into the horse, 
which is the moat efficacious; and as it is the infection with B. dys. 
Shiga which is moat severe, its utility is consideralile. It has been 
employed also in cases due to B. dys, Flexner-Hiss with apparently 
satisfactory results. A polyvalent horse anti-scrum made liy 
inoculating strains of both these groups has also been extensively 
given in cases of either infection anti, with this, amelioration of 
symptoms has followed. The injection of anti-serum should be as 
early in the illness as possible and in large doses dependent upon the 
severity of the cases, e.g. C>a c.c., 40 c.c., 20 c.c., on successive 
days in a severe case; and with this treatment free saline purgation is 
combined until the stools liecoine faecal. Thereby rapid ameliora¬ 
tion follows, complications are rare, and the bacillus quickly elim¬ 
inated from the body. 1 n the early complications of bacillary dysen- 
teni anti-serum therapy again gives good results.- 

The general prophylactic measures to be taken are comparable 
to those against infections with E. histolytica, but it should be 
remembered that bacilli are lower vegetable organisms and can 


proliferate in suitable environment outside the body. Dependent on 
several factors, bacillary is more contagious than amoebic djnientery. 
Encouraged by successful results following inoculations of typhoid 
and paratyphoid vaccines, some series of inoculations with a vaccine 
of 5 . dys. Shiga were made in epidemic areas during the war, as 
this was the bacillary organism so prevalent and so toxic in epidemics 
during war conditions. Its contained toxins give rise to acute local 
reactions unless modified prior to inoculation by special methods, as 
by laving the heat-killed bacilli with normal serum (serum-treatetl) 
or with ai>eciftc horse anti-serum (sensitized), or by inoculating both 
specific anti-serum and bacillary emulsions on approximating days, 
or by giving an absorbed specific anti-scrum and oacillary emulsion 
simultaneously, or by emulsifying the bacilli in oil. The series of 
inixmlalions made by various workers gave encouraging results. 
Vaccine-therapy employed to rid the convalescent carrier of B. 
dys. Shiga has not been successful. In striking contrast with B. 
dvs. Shiga the killed and untreated emulsions of the B, dys. Fltxner~ 
lliss group give rise to no reaction, even in high doses. 

Sptrnchaetic Dysentery, due to Spirochaeta eurygyrate (Le Dantec 
1900, Werner 1910, Fantham 1916).—Investigation of this type of 
dysentery is in continued progress, and evidence is increasing that 
this spirochaeta is capable of living upon the mucous membrane of 
the large bowel and maintaining a cnronic form of dysentery. It 
is seen m considerable numbers in the mucus and occasionally also 
within the lining cells of the glands. Occasionally there is also blood 
present with the mucus which is being continually passed with 
faeces. An acute condition with passage of blood and mucus only 
has been observed. This spirochaeta is resistant to intravenous 
injections of ncosalvarsan or tartar emetic alone; and treatment by 
an arsenic-containing compound at the same time us a local wa.shlng 
of the bowel with irrigations containing eiicalyiitus has given the 
most encouraging results. 

Helminthic Dysentery .—The chief helminths which give rise 
to dy.sentery are the bilharzia worms. Schistosoma mansoni, in 
Africa, South America, West Indies, and Schistosoma japonicum 
in the Far East. Bilharzia dysentery is characlerized by tne passage 
of mucus and clots of blood due to the presence of the ova which the 
adult female worm lays in the capillaries of the wall of the rectum. 
This form of dysentery is extremely common in Egyjit. The discov¬ 
ery of the intermediate snail host and the sjiecifir action of sodium 
or potassium tartmte in killing these worms in man is an advance 
of considerable value. 

Other trematodes which may cause dysenteric symptoms are 
Fasciolopsis buski, Fleterophyes heterophyes and Faragonimus uester- 
manni. Normally the last is a lung flulte, but it occasionally occurs 
in cysts of the intestinal wall, when it gives rise to the passage of 
bloiid and mucus in the stools. 

In hca\y infections with hook-worm [Anrylostoma duodenale, 
present in England in the mines of (.‘ornwall, and Necator amrricanus) 
blood and mucus are sometimes passed in large quantities, and these 
cases may be mistaken for true dysentery'. Thymol given orally 
rapidly kills off these wonns. 

Ciliar Dysentery, due to Balantidium coli and known to occur in 
Japan and the Fiiilippine Is., is rare elsewhere and needs but men¬ 
tion. A specific remedy has not yet been found. (W. 11 . A.) 
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AKINS, THOMAS (1844-1916), American painter {set 
8.791), died at Philadelphia June 25 1916. 

EAST, SIR ALFRED (1849-1913), English painter (see 
8.827), was knighted in 1910, and died in London 
Sept. 28 1913. 

EAST AFRICA: MILITARY OPERATIONS, 1914-8.— The out¬ 
break of war found all the combatants in East Africa unprepared 
for offensive operations. But the advantage inclined to the Ger¬ 
mans, for they had forces on the spot sufficient for defence, which 
was not the case in respect to the British protectorates bordering 
German East Africa. The Belgian Congo was also without ade¬ 
quate means of defence. 

Hostilities were entirely unexpected. So little was the Govern¬ 
ment of British East Africa anticipating war with its German 
neighbours that the bulk of the Protectorate Force, a battalion 
and a-half of the King’s African Rifles—negro troops officered 
by Europeans, together with the Uganda battalion of the .same 
force, was, in Aug. 1914, engaged against recalcitrant tribesmen 
in Jubaland, on the borders of Italian Somaliland, 500 m. away. 
In short, all the British protectorate lay open to invasion. But 
Lt.-Col. von Lettow-Vorbcck, commander of the forces in German 
East Africa—theone Germansoldicrwhoearncdahighreputation 
in the colonial campaign—knew that his opponents would be 
reinforced from oversea, and contemplated nothing more than 
an offensive-defensive. His total force, when the war began, was 
just under 5,000, including 260 Europeans. 

The British had the advantage of the command of the sea, and 
the ports of German East Africa lay open to attack. So kc-enly 
did the governor of the protectorate, Dr. Heinrich .Schnee, realize 
their helplessness that one of his first orders was to forbid any 
action to be taken which would lay the ix)rts open to bombard¬ 
ment. As in the case of the governors of British Dominions and 
Colonies the governor of German East Africa w.as also command¬ 
er-in-chief of the forces, and Dr. Schnee asserted his authority 
in that respect despite the protests by von Lettow. Indeed, Dr. 
Schnee and many of the (iovernment officials tit Dar-cs-Salaam, 
the capital and chief port, had “ little stomach for a fight,” and 
when on Aug. 8 two old British cruisers, the “Astr.aea” and 
“ Pegasus,” steamed acro.ss from Zanzibar to Dar-es-Salaam, by 
the governor's orders and without the knowledge of von Lettow, 
negotiations for surrender of the port took jdace. The ships had 
no force to garri.son the town, but the Germans signed an .agree¬ 
ment ” which forbade us to undertake any hostile act in Dar-es- 
Salaam, while the enemy was not so bound ” (von Lettow). 
The same day Dr. .Schnee left Dar-cs-Salaam for Morogoro, a 
pleasant hiU station with European amcnitie.s, 140m. inland by 
train. The high-power wireless station at Dar-es-Saiaam which 
communicated with Berlin was destroyed. 

Despite the attitude of the governor, von Lettow determined 
to carry on the fight to the utmost possible limit. He had taken 
up his command in East Africa in Jan. 1914 convinced that “ the? 
universal war,” ns he calls it, might be imminent, and that if it 
broke out it was his duty to combat as many of the enemy as he 
could and for as long as he could. 

The country was highly favourable to protracted defence by a 
resolute and ruthless commander, such as von Lettow proved. 

A very large proportion of the country is covered by 
chanater “ bush,” that is an undergrowth sometimes more or 
CouBtiy. less open, but usually dense, from which rise trees to a 
height of some 30 feet. This bush covers hills and 
valleys and even dry desert, and in the coast region develops 
into luxuriant jungle. Much of it is infested by the tsetse fly. Some 
areas are covered with dense forests, others with eJepjiant grass 
growing 6 to 10 or more feet high. The valleys of almost all the 
rivers are swampy and fever stricken; during the rains vast areas 
become inundated: in the dry se.ason, away from the rivers, water 
is often lacking; wild animals constitute a real danger, especially 
to the wounded. The climate is tropical and very unhealthy save 


on a few high plateaus, and in certain hill districts malaria Is 
endemic. These conditions existed throughout German East 
Africa, a country nearly double the size of Germany. The “ bush” 
was the greatest asset of the defence. As Gen. Smuts wrote 
(in igi8), “ in the African bush, with its limited visibility, it is 
practically impossible to enclose an enemy determined to escape.” 
The method is simple—when a force is so hard pushed that de¬ 
struction is inevitable if resistance continues the order is given 
to “ line for bush,” whereupon the force splits up into parties of 
threes and fours and vanishes into the bush. Pursuit is hopeless, 
and the scattered enemy, if well trained, reassembles at an ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous. Moreover, so dense is the bush over many 
thousands of square miles that considerable forces may be on the 
march within a mile of one another, without being aware of each 
other’s existence. These factors explain why, given sufficient 
armament and food, von Lettow was still in the field when the 
Armistice was signed in Europe, in spite of his isolation and the 
superior forces that after 1916 were brought against him. 

Von Lettow had drawn up his plan of campaign before hos¬ 
tilities began, and a-s the best means of defence had determined 
to take the offensive against the enemy’s most sensitive sjiot.* 
This he rightly conceived to be the line of the Uganda railway 
(which runs from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza). The line is 
parallel to and about 50 m. distant from the (then) Anglo- 
German frontier. It jiasses through the Highlands, where the 
British European pojiulation is concentrated with Nairobi as 
chief town. On the ” German ” side of the frontier are the 
Usambara hills and the Pare mountains, presenting a wall-like 
fate to British East Africa, with few passes. But between the 
northern end of the Pare mountains and the towering slopes by- 
Kilimanjaro, which rise farther north, was a distinct “ gap ” 
forming the usual passage-way between the German and British 
protectorates. A railway from Tanga, the jiort of Usambara, 
ran to Moshi, on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, and at the western 
end of the “ gap.” At its eastern end, in British East Africa, is 
Taveta. This place was .seized by the Germans on Aug. 15 and 
was used by them as a jumping-off ground for raids on the Ugan¬ 
da railway, raids which included the design of occupying Nairobi. 

At the outset, or shortly afterwards, a design wa.s also enter¬ 
tained by the German.s of capturing Mombasa and holding it 
long enough to wreck the harbours and destroy the great railway 
bridge from the island to the mainland. Thus was rendered pos¬ 
sible by the return to Dar-es-Salaam in Sept, of the cruiser 
‘‘ Konigsberg ” (it h;id sailed from that port shortly before the 
declaration of war). It was then arranged that a force should 
march along the coast from Tanga on Mombasa, while the 
“ Konigsberg ” attacked it from the sea. On Sept. 20 the “ Kb- 
nigsberg ” appeared off Zanzibar and destroyed the “ Pegasus,” 
which was in the roadstead undergoing repairs. Mombasa, was 
to be attacked on Sept. 29. But the “ Konigsberg ” did not 
keep its engagement, ships of the Cape Squadron under Vice- 
Adml. King Hall intervening. Harried by the British, but not 
overtaken, the commander of the “ Kbnigsberg,” Capt. Looff, 
in Oct. ran his ship aground in the shallow waters of the Rufiji 
river, south of Dar-cs-Salaam. The land force which was to coop¬ 
erate with the “ Konigsberg ” was already at Vanga, just within 
the British border, and it began its march of 50 m. along the 
coast on Sept. 20. It attacked Gazi, 25 m. from Mombasa, on 
Sept. 23, was repulsed and forced to retire to the frontier on 
Oct, 8. 

Apart from raids along the coast and on the Uganda railway 
the Germans made a series of incursions into the frontier districts 
of Uganda, the Belgian Congo, Rhodesia and Nyasaland. For 

'Von Lettow records that at first many officers were loth to obey 
his orders, because, apart from the governor’s attitude, they believed 
that “ under the Congo Act ” they were obliged to be neutral. In 
fact the German Government made neutrality proposals on Aug. 
23 1914. These were rejected by the Allies (see Africa: iffisiery). 
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these minor operations the Germans had the advantage of a 
central position, interior lines and better means of communica¬ 
tion. The railway from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika had been completed about six months before the war 
began, and during Aug. the small steamer “ Iledwig von Wiss- 
maim,” manned and armed by German sailors from Dar-es- 
Salaam, sank the only hostile boat on the lake, a small Belgian 
vessel. Thus the Germans had command of the 400 m. of 
waterway on Tanganyika. On the two other lakes, Nyasa and 
Victoria, the British, however, early obtained command. 

The operations in all theatres olher than on the British East 
Africa frontier were regarded by both sides as subsidiary. At 
first the British had to consider purely defensive measures. At 
the outset the East Africa Protectorate Force was under the 
command of Lt.-Col. L. E. S. Ward. Volunteers were called for, 
and two regiments, one mounted, were at once formed by the 
white settlers in British East Africa. The King's African Rifles 
were recalled from Jubaland and were in action by September. 
An Arab detachment was raised on the coast by Lt. (subse¬ 
quently Maj.) A. J. B. Wavcll (an adventurotts soldier who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca), and it rendered good service 
until its gallant commander was killed in action Jan. 6 1916. But 
Kutside help was needed, and the Government of India consented 
to send a force, officially known as “ Indian F,xt>editionary Force 
B.” The first regiment, the 29th Punjabis, arrived at Mombasa 
at the end of Aug., and with them Brig.-Gen. J. M. Stewart, who 
took over the command. 

Plans for an offensive were now formed. It was decided that 
the bulk of the force from India should land at Tanga and occupy 
the Usambara Highlands, the most healthy and most 
ttStoorfJ!” developed region of German East Africa, and in w'hich 
lived the majority of the German settlers. The land¬ 
ing finished, it was intended to advance along the railway from 
Tanga to Moshi. At the time Tanga was attacked Gen. Stewart 
was to demonstrate against Taveta, and to sweep round by 
Longido (N. of Kilimanjaro) to Moshi. Brig.-Gen. A. E. Aitken 
was selected to command the Tanga expedition. India was then 
being heavily drained of troops for service in France, and for 
East Africa troops that were not all of first-class quality had to 
be employed. The strength of the force was about 7,000, includ¬ 
ing one British unit, the 2nd Batt. Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment. The force sailed from Bombay towards the end of 
Oct. and the transports arrived off Tanga harbour early on Nov. 2. 
The attack had been expected, news of the expedition having 
reached the Germans through captured Indian mails, and at the 
end of Oct. von Lettow had arranged with the district commis¬ 
sioner, Aurachcr, that Tanga should be defended, whatever were 
the instructions of Dr. Schnec. On receiving a summons from the 
commander of M.M.S. “ Fox ” for unconditional surrender Herr 
Aurachcr went on board, stated that Tanga was an open and 
undefended place and said that he must obtain speci.al instruc¬ 
tions. The British, therefore, refrained from bombarding the 
town, and meanwhile von Lettow w^as hurrying down reenforcc- 
ments by rail. On the evening of Nov. 2 Gen. Aitken landed one 
and a-half battalions at Ras Kasone, two m. cast of the port. It' 
advanced through dense jungle to the outskirts of the town, be¬ 
came heavily engaged and had to fall bark. The British were 
rcfinforccd and the fight was renewed on Nov. 3, It was inde¬ 
cisive, but in the evening the officer in command, Capt. Baum- 
stark, believing that Tanga could not be held against another 
attack, had collected his force four m. W. of Tanga, leaving 
patrols only in the town. That evening von Lettow arrived, 
passed through deserted Tanga, and reconnoitred the British 
camp at Ras Kasone. Von Let tow’s jtlans for the morrow were, 
while defending Tanga itself, which he reoccui>icd with two 
companies of Europeans, to place most of his troops in the bush 
along the Ras Kasone-Tanga ro«d and attack the enemy in flank. 
The fight was renewed on The British and Indian 

troops advanced througjt,yid rubber plantations and 
entered Tanga town. krinftie fighting was severe and 

general, and soon after ‘ J>bp.M. von Lettow delivered his 
counter-attack on the BritfeE left, which, he states, he was able 


to outflank by means of his two reserve companies. Supported 
by machine-gun fire, this outflanking force was able to push its 
attack home, and .soon the British were in full retreat to Ras 
Kasone. The fight continued in the dense bush till after night¬ 
fall, the Indian and British troops eventually getting back to 
their camji. The next day, Nov. 5, they were reembarked, and 
taken to Mombasa. The attack on Tanga had been a complete 
failure. The casu.ilties in Ailken’s force were, according to an 
India Office statement, 795, including 141 British officers and 
men. Sixteen machine-guns were lost. Von Lettow gives the 
German force engaged as “ little more than 1,000.” Fifteen 
Germans and 54 askaris were killed. The number of wounded 
was not stated. After this action Aitken was removed from his 
command, but in Dec. 1920, after a fresh investigation by the 
War Office, he was declared “ not guilty of culpable negligence 
. . . and should not be held responsible for the failure.” 

The simultaneous attack on Longido, N. of Kilimanjaro, also 
failed. The Germans—about 800 strong—were strongly posted, 
and covered the only permanent water supply available. Stew¬ 
art’s attacking force numbered about j ,500. After a night march 
of 15 m. across a watcrlc.ss region, the action began on the morn¬ 
ing of Nov. 4 and continued till 7:30 p.m. The whole movement— 
typical of many operations in this theatre of war—was tersely 
summed up by an officer who wrote, “ We marched all night, 
attacked at dawn, fought all day, and then having failed to turn 
the Germans out, came back here as we had no water.” 

Following the failure at Tanga no new general offensive was 
undertaken by the British until the early months of 1916- The 
intervening period was one of pre))aralion on both 
sides, with, on the part of the Germans, freijuent and 
sometimes successful attempts to raid the Uganda tlo^ 
railway, and on that of the British, defensive and re¬ 
taliating raids of the same kind. Of the engagements of this 
period that at Jassin was the most notable. Following the failure 
of the German march on Mombasa, the British force on the 
coast advanced S., crossed the German frontier and occupied 
(Jan. 2 1915) the buildings of Jassin plantation, which was 
garrisoned by some 300 Indian troops. Von Lettow thinking 
that a land attack on Tanga was intended got together a force of 
1,500-1,600 men, and attacked Jassin on Jan. 17. After 48 
hours’ fighting, the Indian troops, having expended all their 
ammunition and being without water, surrendered. Attempts by 
the King’s African Rifles (in camp 10 m. distant) to relieve 
them failed. But the German losses, especially in European 
officers, were serious, and the expenditure of ammunition made 
a heavy inroad on von Lettow’s small stock. 

The period of preparation was spent on the British side largely 
in raising new troojis and in the organization of transport. In 
April lois Col. M. 1 . 'I'lghe, Indian army, with the local rank of 
Major-General, was ajipointed to command the troops in East 
Africa and to prepare for the new offensive. His force was in¬ 
creased by two newly raised white regiments, the 2nd Rhodesian 
and “ Driscoll’s Scouts” (zsth Batt. R. Fusilier.s). While par¬ 
rying the raids on the Uganda railway—which were numerous 
and daring, but taken as a whole, ineffective—Gen. Tighe or¬ 
ganized occasional offensives, such as the successful attack (June 
i()T5) on Bukoba, the German base on Victoria Nyanza for 
oiwrations against western Uganda. This raid; was made by 
Gen. J. M. Stewart, and it affords an illustration of the great 
distances to be covered in the East African operations. Nairobi, 
headquarters, was 327 m. by rail from Mombasa, the base, and 
237 m. from Kisumu, railhead on Victoria Nyanza. Thence 
Stewart’s force had to go by steamer 240 m. before reaching 
Bukoba. I'o aid his operations Gen. Tighe began the building of 
a railway and pipe lire across the 70 m. of desert between Voi,. 
on the Uganda railway, and his advanced posts near Taveta. 

The other theatres of operation in East Africa were much 
worse off for means of communication. To reach the German 
frontier bordering Nyasaland, Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo 
was a journey of from 2,000 to 3,000 m., including hundreds of 
miles to be covered on foot or by animal and mechanical trans¬ 
port. This involved the employment of vast numbers of carriers 
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in regions where local supplies of food were often non-existent. 
Thus in northern Rhodesia a road 400 m. long had to be cut 
through trackless bush, in which the areas of cultivation were 
infinitesimal. The Germans were better off in that, besides 
their two railways,' they had constructed several main roads 
before the war, and during the war other roads and some light 
railways were laid down. And the German troops had not such 
long distances as had their opponents to cover on foot. Nor 
were they troubled by lack of food (at least not before 1917). 
The natives had been compelled to establish large food depfits 
at all military stations, while Usambara, in or near which the 
bulk of von Lettow’s force was quartered for 22 months, was a 
land of plenty. But the necessity that they were under of guard¬ 
ing the coast and to a lesser extent the N.W. and S.W. frontiers, 
while' keeping their main forces in the principal theatre about 
Moshi, imposed upon them a great deal of movement in a more 
or less N. and S. direction for which—apart from the command 
of Lake Tanganyika—few facilities existed. For instance, move¬ 
ment of supplies or stores by carrier from the Central railway to 
the Usambara railway took 12 days, and from the Central rail¬ 
way to Lindi in the S. not less than three weeks. 

Throughout 1915 von Lettow’s chief concern was the increase 
and training of his forces. At the outbreak of war he had, as has 
been state<l, just under 5,000 men (a figure which in- 
Vtrmaa police as well as the troops projjcr). This 

ForctM. number had been increased by Feb. 1916, when the 
German force was at its maximum strength, prob¬ 
ably over 20,000. Exact figures cannot be given as the number 
of carriers and batmen who acted as combatants is unknown, 
but the rule wa.s to arm 15"/o of them. Von Lettow himself says 
that the total numbers enrolled during the war were “ about ” 
3,000 Europeans and 11,000 askaris (natives); the figures of 
casualties and captives show that the number of whites on 
the German side was nearer 4,000, and an official German return 
gave 2,217 Europeans as under arras in Aug. 1915.* The 
Europeans included most of the German settlers in Usambara 
and other districts, almost all of whom were ex-soldiers and 
many ex-oflicers; a few Boer settlers; German residents at 
Zanzibar who had been allowed by the Britislt to cross to the 
mainland; some 500 stiilors from ships in harbour, including 
over 400 men of the Imperial navy, and a few visitors to Dar- 
cs-Salaam. These last had come to attend fCtes to mark 
the formal opening of the Dar-es-Salaam-Tanganjika rail¬ 
way, and among them was a retired Prussian officer, Maj.-Gen. 
Wahle, who rendered von Lettow good service. The Ger¬ 
man forces were organized in companies normally consisting of 
200 askaris and 16 Europeans; a few of the comt)anics were com¬ 
posed almost entirely of whites, two companies were mounted. 
The askaris were drawn from the most warlike tribes of the 
country, and were very well treated. Von Lettow himself was 
ever careful of their needs and shared their hardships on cam¬ 
paign. He won and retained throughout their resiicct and devo¬ 
tion. Besides his regular force von Lettow had in the earlier stages 
the help of various levies; and the anti-Moslem policy of Dr. 
Schnee having been reversed he also obtained the support of a 
number of Arabs (support which proved of little value). His 
movements were not, for a considerable time, hampered by 
disaffection among the natives; some tribes near the border of 
British East Africa were deported because of doubt as to their 
sympathies, and the converts of the British missionary societies 
were in genertil regarded as enemies and were very badly treated, 
many being executed. Fear of a native rising was felt among the 
Germans when the war broke out, but the fear proved ground¬ 
less. “ It was not ” (writes von Lettow) " till the enemy had 

‘ The Usambara line (Tanga-Moshi) and the Central railway 
(Dar-es-Salaam-Tabora-Tanganyika). 

’ Dr. Ludwig Deppe, a surgeon with von Lettow'a force, who ap¬ 
pears to have kept careful records, states that there were 3,629 
casualties among the whites up to the end of Nov. 1917. He puts 
the highest total of the German force in the field at any one time at 
3,300 whites and 15,000 askaris. These included the non-com¬ 
batant services. 
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penetrated the country that the natives became a real danger to 
us; and then it was indeed very great. The native has a fine 
sense of the transfer of real power from one hand to the other.” 
Even then, with the natives hostile, the askaris (who had with 
them their women and children and carriers) were faithful to 
their leader, and more resolute than many of the Germans. 

That they obviously had the advantage inspired the German 
native troops witli confidence, and the hard training they had 
between Nov. 1914 and Match 1916 made them, as the event 
proved, very formidable opponents in their own country of white 
and Indian troops. And months before the onslaught of Gen. 
Smuts they had also been rearmed with modern weapons. 

On Feb. 28 1915 a blockade of the whole coast of German East 
Africa was proclaimed, and the British Government stated that 
“ ample steps had been taken to make the blot kade 
thoroughly effective.” The task of the reinforced 
Cape squadron under Vice-Adml. King Hall in watch¬ 
ing 600 m. of coast line provided with many excellent natural 
harbours was difficult, and in fact several vessels got through. 
In Dec. 1914, before the blockade was proclaimed, Dar-es-Salaam 
was visited and the German ships which had taken refuge there 
sunk. In April 1915, when the Germans were in greatest need of 
more ammunition, the blockade wa.s broken in a remarkable 
manner. The “ Rubens,” an English ship of 3,000 tons seized at 
Hamburg, had been loaded with arms and ammunition, had 
eluded the blockade of the North Sea, and on April 4 (its arrival 
was expected) was sighted by H.M.S. “ Hyacinth " four m. off 
Mansa Bay, N. of Tanga. The “ Rubens ” got into the bay, 
severely damaged and on fire. The crew fled ashore; the ship 
was boarded by bluejackets, who found her timbered up and 
battened down; the parly was recalled and more rounds having 
been fired into the vessel “ the admiral . . . steamed away 
under the impression that she would burn herself out ” (Brig.- 
Gcn. J. 11 . V. Crowe). Subsequently the Germans salved at 
leisure nearly the whole of her cargo, though a great part of 
the cartridges had been damaged by sea water. But there were 
enough Mauser ’08 rifles to rearm the force, which previously, 
for the most part, u.sed the M 71 rifle, (A year later, at another 
critical period of the war, the Germans were again rearmed, by 
another blockade runner.) 

The operations against the “ Konigsberg ” also resulted in a 
valuable addition to von Let tow’s armament. The cruiser had 
remained shut up in the shallow waters of the Rufiji, but in July 
1915 the light-draught monitors” Severn ’’and ” Mersey,”sent 
specially from England, succeeded in setting it on fire. The 
cruiser was then blown up by Capt. Looff, who with his officers 
and crew joined von Lettow. The “ Konigsberg’s ” armament, 
which included 10 4 i-in. guns, was all .salved, and these 4-i-in. 
guns formed von Lettow's heaviest ordnance.® The Germans 
also recaptured with its guns the .300-ton steamer “ Adjutant ” 
(origiuallv taken by the British at Dar-cs-Saloam), which had 
run aground off the Kufiji in Feb. 1915. The “ Adjutant ” was 
transferred by rail to Lake Tanganyika. 

Flans for the conquest of German East Africa took shape in 
the summer ot 1015, but their execution had to be delayed until 
Britain could put a sufficient force in the field. This 
force was not forthcoming until the close of 1915, Plmatfor 
when Gen. Botha, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
having conquered German South-West Africa, agreed Btigima 
to provide a force for service in East Africa. At the OthaBlv*. 
time Gen. Tighe had under him 10 regular infantry 
regiments supplied by India, including the 40th I’athans and the 
129th Baluchis brought from France, a squadron of the 17th 
Lancers (Indians), Imperial Service troops, the a7th and 28th 
(Indian) Mountain Batteries, and the Calcutta Volunteer bat¬ 
tery. Of white troops there were, besides the two regiments 

• In like manner the 4-in. guns of the disabled " Pegasus " were 
removed and added to Gen. Tighe's artillery. It is noteworthy that 
the captain of the “ KSnigsberg " had the breech-blocks of his guns 
thrown overboard, but they were salved by the officer commanding 
the land detachment at the Rufiji delta. 
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raised by the settlers in East Africa, the and Rhodesian Regi¬ 
ment, tie 25ti Batt. Royal Fusiliers and the and North Lanca- 
shircB (tie only regular British infantry um’t in East Africa). 
There were also the battalions of the King’s African Rifles, but 
at that time the value of negro troops was not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated. Though they were best adapted for warfare in equa¬ 
torial Africa—and ultimately bore the brunt of the fighting— 
and though von Lettow had shown the way, the raising of new 
native regiments was neglected at first by the British. 

The plan adopted by the British in conjunction with the Bel¬ 
gians was for a concerted attack on three sides. The object was 
not only to defeat the enemy, but effectively to occupy the coun¬ 
try, so aa to render impossible the splitting up of the German 
forces “into guerrilla bands doubling back in all directions” 
(Gen. Smuts). This aim was achieved with one remarkable' ex¬ 
ception, the Wintgens-Naumann raid (sec p.883, note). But when 
von Lettow was driven eventually into Portuguese territory the 
whole remaining German force became a guerrilla band, with an 
unlimited field for doubling and redoubling. The scheme evolved 
in IQI5 was to strike the main blow with the force in British 
East Africa, whilst the Belgians were to operate in the north-west 
and a second British force in the south-west of the German pro¬ 
tectorate. This second force was gathered on the Nyasa-Rho- 
desia borders, and Brig.-Gen. Edward Northey assumed command 
of it in Jan. igi6. When, in March 1016, the Portuguese entered 
the war, they undertook to guard the southern frontier of Ger¬ 
man East Africa. Thus the Germans had enemies on every side, 
and had no opportunity (which the Germans in Cameroon 
took) of escaping capture by retirement into neutral territory. 

When Gen. Botha’s Government undertook to send forces to 
East Africa it had to rely upon volunteers to redeem its promise. 

But a force already organized and originally destined 

for service in Europe—the 2nd .South African Infantry 
Rtia/onf Brigade (under Brig.-Gen. P. S. Bevc.s) was tliverted 
a>«u«,j to East Africa. A mounted brigade under Brig.-Gen. 

J. L. Van Deventer, and a brigade consisting of five 
batteries of S.A. Field Artillery, with all necessary administrative 
and other units, were also formed so that tlic .South African con¬ 
tingent was complete and self contained. Later this contingent 
was increased by another infantry brigade, a second mounted 
brigade and the Cape Boys Battalion* (under Col. Morris). All 
these troops except the 2nd mounted brigade had reached East 
Africa by Feb. igi6, before the offensive began. 

When South Africa furnished this contingent—the largest body 
of white troops which had taken the field in troincal Africa— 
the Home Government offered the command to a South African, 
Gen. Smuts. Smuts was Minister of Defence in the Union Cab¬ 
inet; the political situation in South Africa was uncertain and he 
declined the offer. Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorricn was then 
selected for the post, but while at the Cape on his way out, in 
consequence of ill health, he resigned his appointment. Again 
appealed to, Gen. Smuts accepted the command and reached 
Mombasa on Feb. ig. He adopted, with some modifications, the 
plan of campaign which Gen. Tighe had originati-d. 

Gen. Tighe had had a very difficult task, and the moral of big 
force, predominantly Indian, had suffered through being so long 
on the defensive. It altered completely with the opening of the 
offensive. Before the arrival of Gen. Smuts the railway across 
the waterless waste between Voi and Taveta had been taken to 
Serengnti, within five m. of the German post on El Oldorobo 
(otherwise Salaita hill), which blocked the main approach to 
the Taveta gap. Skirmishing had been going on around Salaita 
since March igis. The hill was without water, which was taken 
to the garrison from Taveta in donkey carts. “ Strangely 
enough,” wrote von Lettow, “ it did not occur to the enemy to 
interfere with it [the transport] and thus render the mountain 
untenable.” The first action in which the South Africans took 
part was an attack on Feb. 12 igi6, on Salaita. Brig.-Gen. 
Malleson with the ist East .African and 2nd South African In- 

* The “ Cape Boys ” arc coloured men, all with a strain of white 
blood, froiti the Cape Province. 


fantry Brigades, supported by artillery, assaulted the strongly 
entrenched German positions, approached through thorn bush. 
Little progress was made and the Germans, reinforced from Ta¬ 
veta, counter-attacked and compelled Gen. Malleson to retreat. 
The British casualties were 172, of which number ijg were among 
the South Africans. They suffered through ignorance of the new 
conditions. “ The South African Infantry,” wrote Gen. Smuts, 
“ had learned some invaluable lessons in bush warfare, and also 
had opportunity to estimate the fighting quality of the enemy.” 

Gen. Tighe intended to force the enemy from the Taveta gap 
by a double movement. One force, under Gen. J. M. Stewart, 
was to sweep round Kilimanjaro from the north; another, under 
Gen. Malleson was to attack Taveta. The forces were to join 
hands at Kahe, a place on the Tanga railway S. of Moshi. Gen. 
Stewart, who had the ist East African Division (infantry) and 
Van Deventer’s mounted brigade, was at Longido, some 50 m. 
from Kaijado, the terminus of the Magadi branch of the Uganda 
railway and Stewart’s base for supplies. The chief alteration in 
Gen. Tighe’s plans made by Gen. Smuts was to bring back Van 
Deventer’s mounted brigade to the Taveta side and to use it for 
a turning movement which would render a frontal attack on 
Salaita hill unnecessary. The infantry which were to follow up 
Van Deventer’s movement consisted of the 2nd Ea.st African 
Division, of which Gen. Tighe was placed in command. 

Four days after reaching Mombasa Gen. Smuts telegraphed 
to Lord Kitchener that he was prepared to carry out the occupa¬ 
tion of the Kilimanjaro area at once; two days later 
(Feb. 25) Kitchener’s sanction for the opemtion was KOimao- 
received. There was good rea.son for haste as the 
rainy sea.son was approaching, and during the rains 
ojicrations might be (and in fart proved to be) impos.sible. Von 
Lettow was well aware of the enemy’s movements, and as early 
as Aug. igi5 had made prei)arations in view of liaving to abandon 
the Kilimanjaro and Usambara regions. These pre))arations in¬ 
cluded the removal of all military stores. For this purpose a 
light railway was built south from Mombo station on the Tanga 
railway to Handeni (40 m.), whence a wagon road went to Kim- 
amba on the Central (or ’Tanganyika) ndlwuy. Up to nearly 
the end of 1015 von Lettow had thought th.at the new British 
offensive might be a landing at Dar-es-Salaam or Bagamoyo; 
afterw'ards there w’as no doubt that it W'ould lie in the Kiliman¬ 
jaro region. 'To meet the attack he had, he states, a force of 
“about 4,000 rifles” under Maj. Kraut (the British e.stimated 
that Kraut had 6,000 rifles, lO naval and field guns and 37 ma¬ 
chine-guns). About 1,000 rifles were concentrated to dispute 
any advance from Longido. 

The Germans were apparently unprepared for the turning 
movement cxicuted by Van Deventer’s mounted men, who got 
behind Taveta, and forced the enemy to evacuate Salaita hill, 
though on this point von Lettow asserts “ our want of artillery 
obliged us to look on quietly while the enemy executed unskilful 
movements at no great distance from our front.”’ Van Deven¬ 
ter’s movement began on March 8, and on the next day his men 
Were astride the Moshi road behind Taveta. Salaita hill was 
evacuated by the Germans on that day and new positions were 
taken up by them covering the gap between the North Pare 
mountains and Kilimanjaro. Von Lettow himself, with the bulk 
of his force, was at Himo, five m. from his front, and he w'as 
aware that behind him Gen. Stewart’s column was advancing. 
That column, in Gen. Smuts’s plan, was to cut off von Lettow’s 
retreat, and in view of the greater distance it had to cover had 
started from Longido on March 5. Stewart’s column met with 
many difficulties, and though it had no serious encounter with 
the Germans its progress was much slower than had been antici¬ 
pated. Meanwhile the attack on the po.sition west of Tavetiv 
was delivered on March ii. The road to Himo and Kahe passed 
between two hills, Kaeta and Latema. Maj. Kraut held both 

’ It is to be observed that von Lettow’s record of the campaign 
appcani not tu have been written till after the close of the war, and 
there are indications that knowledge subsequently gained colours 
his record of events. 
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hllli and the pass or ncic between them; no turning movement 
was possible and the order was given to Gen. Malleson, com- 
man^ng the ist Brigade of the 2nd East African Division, “ to 
clear up the position and, if possible, make good the nek.” The 
whole region was densely btished. The advance began at ii^s> 
and the 130th Baluchis and the 3rd King’s African Rifles were 
sent forward to seire a spur of Latema. The defence was very 
strong and by 4 p.ii. little progress had been made. At this hour, 
writes Gen. Smuts, “ Gen. Malleson, who was seriously indis¬ 
posed, asked to be relieved of his command." Gen. Tighe then 
assumed personal direction of the operations. The 2nd Rho¬ 
desians, the 3rd King’s African Rifles, and the 130th Baluchis now 
attempted to gain the Latema ridge. The enemy, well hidden 
in the bush, and supported by accurate machine-gun fire, kept, 
however, possession of the ridge. Finally, the sth and 7th South 
African Infantry Battalions, brought up as reinforcements and 
led by Lt.-Col. Byron, were sent in to make a night charge with 
the bayonet. Here and there small parties, which became iso¬ 
lated, gained the crest. Col. Byron got within 30 yds. of the 
main enemy position, but with 20 men only, and was forced to 
retire. Tighe thereupon dug in astride the road to await day¬ 
light. At 4:30 A.M. March 12 Smuts ordered Tighe to draw back 
his force. This operation was in progress when news came that 
the enemy was in full retreat. Von Lettow states that about 
11 P.M. on the 1 ith a telephonic message from the Raeta position 
informed him that the enemy had iienetrated into the position in 
great force and that to avoid the risk of having his communica¬ 
tions cut he ordered the troops with him, forming his left wing, 
to fiill back towards Kahe. When he discovered the mistake 
made it was too late to alter his dispositions. Maj. Kraut then 
evacuated the Latema-Raeta position, and the whole force re¬ 
tired to the Kahe jjosition, abandoning Moshi and Kilimanjaro. 
Gen. Stewart’s division had not played the part expected; it 
was not until March 13 that it reached Bomba Jangombe, 25 m. 
N.W. of Kahe. Here Gen. Stewart was informed by telegram 
that the enemy had already avoided encirclement, and his 
force was brought into New Moshi on the 14th. On the ipth 
Gen. Stewart loft for India. Later experience showed that the 
difficulties of encirclement were greater than then supposed. 

Von Lettow’s new position—known as the Kahc-Ruwa— 
stretched, S. of the Moshi-Taveta road, from Kahe railway 
station, near which the Ruwa (I’angani) crossed the railway, 
eastward along the northern end of the Pare mountains, through 
a region of forest, bush, swamps and rivers. On March 18 he was 
attacked from the Latema Nek direction by a force under fitig.- 
Gen. S. H. Sheppard (who had commanded the 2nd East African 
Brigade under Gen. Stewart) and on March 20 Gen. Van De¬ 
venter was sent westward from Moshi to turn the enemy’s rear 
at Kahe. He reached and—after some sharp fighting—seized 
Kahe station on the 21st, but owing to the difficulty in getting 
his force across the I’angani could not cut off the enemy. On the 
same day Sheppard fought a very determined and apparently 
indecisive action on the northern front—a South African Brigade 
which was to have aided him “ was so impeded in the dense bush 
that it was unable to exercise any influence on the fight ” (Gen. 
Smuts). But under cover of night the German force was with¬ 
drawn to Lembeni station, 20 m. S. of Kahe. Von Lettow retired 
in perfect order with practically all his stores and guns, except 
one of the “ Kiinigsberg’s ” 4-i-in. gtuis, which was blown up. 

The fight of March 21 marked the conclusion of the Kiliman¬ 
jaro operations. They had opened the door into German East 
Africa and had greatly inspirited the British. They had done 

■ more, for though von Lettow’s force was intact and its moral 
still high, its supply of ammunition had been greatly depleted. 
But at this critical moment another ship ran the blockade and 

. brought the Germans most welcome supplies, including four4- i-in. 

■ field howitzers, ammunition for the “ KSnigsberg’s ” big guns, 
5,000,000 rounds of ’q8 small-arms ammunition, 12 machine-guns, 
merKcal stores, provisions and clothing (for women as well as 
men). The ship, the “ Maria,” which had come via South 
America, the East Indies and Madagascar, entered Sudi Bay, 
near Lindi, in the far south of German East Africa, in the middle 


of March unobserved by the British patrolling vessels. She was 
discovered early in April, fired into aod damaged. But she com¬ 
pleted the diseWge of her cargo, and got clear away. The value 
of this reinforcement to von Lettow is difficult to ovea-estimate.' 

The military problem as it presented itself to Gen. Smuts and 
to Col. von Lettow respectively was very different. Smuts knew 
that the Belgians were ready to strike from the N.W. and the 
Nyasa-Rhodesia force from the S.W. and von Lettow was also 
aware of the fact. But in so large a country as German East 
Africa those operations were not likely for some time to affect 
the main forces. Von Lettow’s position was comparatively 
simple; he could not prevent the enemy from developing his 
offensive in the manner he chose, but with his superior mobility 
he could adaiit his movements to meet his foe’s tactics. 

Gen. Smuts had four possible alternatives; (t) to advance 
from Victoria Nyanza on Tabora, the chief town in the interior 
(this was ruled out as it was thought, and proved to be 
the case, that the Belgians could deal with Tabora); Altma- 

(2) follow the enemy down the Tanga railway through tivv Pita* 
Pare and Usambara (this was rejected as it was the 
enemy’s chosen ground, and where he was strongest); 

(3) advance direct inland from Kilimanjaro; (4) Choke. 
land a force at Dar-es-Salaam and advance along 

the Central railway. Gen. Smuts chose the third alternative; 
whether it was better than the fourth is questionable. An 
advance along the line of the Central railway had obvious 
advantages. The railway traversed the protectorate in an cast- 
west direction from end to end; its occupation would have cut 
the German forces in two and materially helped the operations 
of the Belgians and Gen. Northey. Dar-es-Salaam, the ocean 
terminus of the railway, lay al the mercy of the British 
navy; it was the capiti of the protectorate; its occupation 
would have much political as well as military importance, and 
would have given the British a ^sea base 200 m. nearer South 
Africa than Mombasa and reduced land communications to 
a much greater extent. And the shortening of the lines of 
communication was a. vital matter. Smuts, however, decided 
against Dar-es-Salaam “ partly because the prevalence of 
the S.E. monsoon at that period (April) made a landing of a 
large force on that coast an operation of great diftkulty, and 
even danger, partly because a prolonged cam]>aign on the coast 
immediately after the rainy season would mean the disappear¬ 
ance of a very large percentage of my army from malaria and 
other tropical ailments.” 

Moreover, von Lettow by retiring along the Tanga railway 
had left the road into the interior “ wide open and unguarded.” 
At that time, April igi6, it was not realized that the climate of 
the interior was little less deadly than that of the coast, and that 
whatever course was adoj)ted a large proportion of the army—- 
especially among the white troops—^would be affected by ma¬ 
laria and other tropical ailments. Also Gen. Smuts was misin¬ 
formed as to the extent and severity of the forthcoming rainy 
season. Of the difficulties of communication he was well aware, 
and slightly to lessen them the railway from Voi to Tnveta was 
carried through the Latema gap and joined to the Tanga railway 
at Kahe. This railway was completed on April 25 igrfi. It 
was cut through swamps and virgin forest and thousands of men 
had to be employed to keep the rails from sinking in the mud. 
Kahe, by rail, was 210 m. from Momba.sa; from Kahe the ad¬ 
vance into the interior had to be made by other means of trans¬ 
port. Smuts made large use of motor lorries. 

Smuts’s plan for his new campaign was, briefly, as follows; A 
mounted force under Van Deventer was to make a rapid advance 

’ A remarkable attempt to carry medical and other comforts to 
von Lettow in 1917 by .air failed. Zeppelin L59 (known as "The 
Balkan Terror ’’) under von Bntlar, carrying supplies, left Yambol, 
Bulgaria, on Nov. 21 1917, crossed the Mediterranean, and keeping 
along the edge of the Libyan Desert, reached the latitude of Khar¬ 
tum on Nov, 23. Then von Butlar received a wireless message 
“ Return. East Africa occupied.” He got back to Yambol on Nov. 
25. after a non-stop flight of 4.,500 m. By the Egyptian authorities 
it was thought that the Lsq, which was observed passing over the 
oases in the Libyan Desert, intended to bomb the Assuan Dam. 
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S, from Arusha (a place 40 m. W. by S. of Moshi) Lo Konilou 
Iringa—the chief strategic point in the interior of the northern 
part of the country~Lhence advance to the Tangan3'ika railway 
and turn E. along that lino to Morogoro. Smuts himself, with 
the rest of his force, after clearing as much of the Pare and Us;im- 
bara regions as was necessary for his purpose, was to turn S., 
parallel to the coast and E. of Van Deventer's line of advance, 
also converging on Morogoro. It was hoped thus to corral von 
Lettow and bring him to a decisive engagement. Smuts had 
reorganized his forces since the March operations, and no longer 
had the aid of Gen. Tighe, who was given a command elsewhere 
and created a K.C.M.G. Smuts formed his army into three 
divisions, the first under MaJ.-Gon. A. R. Hoskins (Inspector- 
General King’s African Rifles), the second under Van Deventer, 
the third under Maj.-Gcn. Gocn Rrits. The first division was 
made up of the two East African Brigades; the two other divi¬ 
sions were composed of South African troops, supplemented by 
batteries of Indian and other artillery. On April 3 Van Deventer 
took the road across the Masai Steppe to Kondoa, 
which place he occupied after a smart engagement on 
>Hare 55 o* April 19 - £»ro«/c the garrison of Eol Kissale, 17 Ger- 
KoadoM. mans and 404 askaris with two machine-guns, had 
been surrounded and forced to surrender. It had been 
a brilliant march of some 200 m., but Van Deventer had lost 
hundreds of animals through horse-sickness, and though only 
some 80 m. from the Central railw.ay he could advance no fur¬ 
ther. Then the rainy season set in and rut oil Van Deventer 
for several weeks. Meanwhile von Lettow made r.apid prepara¬ 
tions to meet Van Deventer’s thrust. Three companies were 
brought from near Lake Kivu in the N.W. and by steamer on 
Lake Tanganyika to Kigoma, whence they took train to Saranda 
(the nearest point on the railway lo Kondoa), while von Lettow 
himself with ij field and two mounted companies marche<l from 
Korogwe on the Tanga railway to Kimamba on the Ccntml 
railway—a distance of 125 miles. Maj. Kraut remained in 
charge of the force left in Usambara. The rains began while the 
troops were on the march, but by the beginning of May von Let¬ 
tow and his force had occupied a strong position a little S. of 
Kondoa. A good detil of minor fighting followed hut neither side 
made a general attack. (In May, owing chiefly to the privations 
caused by the rains. Van Deventer could barely muster 3,000 
rifles—a number inferior to that of von Lettow.) And in 
June, during the period of waiting, the Belgian advance towards 
Tabora began to have effect on von Lettow’s own position. Gen. 
Smuts was also moving. His advance could not begin until May 
18, the rains having turned much of the country into a lake. 
It took an armoured-car detachment under Lt.-Ciomm. Whittall, 
R.N., sent to reinforce Van Deventer, 35 days to cover 75 m. 
(in the dry season the journey took three days). 

When Smuts advanced Maj. Kraut retired, skilfully, by the 
railway to Handeni. Equally skilful was Srauts’s advance. The 
main column under Gens. Sheppard and Beves marched, 
through the densest bush, down the left bank of the Pangani, W. 
of the Tanga railway; a smaller force under Gen. Hannyngton 
followed the railway; a third column under Lt.-Col. T. 0 . Fitz¬ 
gerald entered the Pare mountain.s through n gap (the Ngulu' 
gap) on the east. Outflanked, Kraut had no option but to retire; 
he had strongly fortified the railway line, but had, apparently, 
not believed that an advance along the fever-haunted valley of 
the Pangani was possible. By June 15 the conquest of Usambara 
was completed by the occupation of Korogsve, whence the Tanga 
railway descends to the coast plain. Smuts put off the occupation 
of the coast region, and had already with his main 
Cha. force turned S., and on June iq Handeni w.asoccupied. 
*S5n*** ^ determined effort wiis made to round up 

Optra- Kraut’s force, the Germans being attacked simulta- 
tfans. neously on three sides. In this action the Kashmiris 
and the 2Sth Fu.siliers (familiarly known as “ the Old 
and Bold ”) earned special distinction. The Germans fought with 
great determination, and when the day was lost scattered in 
the bush and thus escaped. They reformed in strong positions 
in the Nguru hills. 


After this fight Gen. Smuts was oompelled to halt, forming a 
large standing camp on the Msiha river. The force had covered 
about 850 m. since May 22; water was short and the transport 
had reached the h'mit of its capacity. Malaria had greatly re¬ 
duced the force—several units had no more than 30% of their 
original effectives—and the troops were on half rations. The in¬ 
terval of enforced idleness at Msihii camp was utilized in clearing 
Smuts’sleft flank; that is, the northern coast region. This was 
done by Indian and African troops under Brig.-Gen. W. F. S. 
Edwards (Inspector-General of Communications), with the help 
of the Cape squadron, now under Rear-Adml. E. F. Charlton. 
At this time Gen. Smuts had already reached the conclusion 
that white troops were not best suited for campaigning in tropical 
Africa (nor were the Indian troops particularly suited for the 
work), and that a much larger negro element was needed. By 
his direction the raising of new battalions of the King’s African 
Rifles was undertaken, but the need was urgent for immediate 
reinforcements by trained black soldiers. These were found in 
West Africa. The Gold Coast Regiment had volunteered for 
service soon after its return from the Cameroon campaign; its 
offer was accepted and it sailed in June for East Africa and was 
in action in July. At the end of Aug. volunteers were called for a 
Nigerian overseas contingent and there was a ready response, 
but the Nigerian Brigade could not reach East Africa till Dec.- 
Jan. IQ16-7. Meantime a battalion of the West India Regiment 
and the Gambia Company had joined Smuts. The coast opera¬ 
tions, in which the navy played a great part, were successful; 
Tanga was occupied on July 7, Pangani on July 23, Sadani on 
Aug. I and Bagamoyo—the terminus of the old slave road from 
the great lakes—on Aug. 15. The British base was removed to 
Tanga, a saving of 73 m. sea voy.agc and over 200 m. rail trans¬ 
port. Dar-es-.Salaam was occupied on Sept. 4, but it took three 
months before the port could be used as the new base. 

While Smuts was still at the Msiha river von Lettow had 
brought most of his force from Kondoa to the Nguru hills. An 
attempt to surprise the British camp was unsucce.ssful owing to 
“ the remarkably dense bush.” When on June 24 Van Deventer, 
reinforced, resumed his offensive the German detachments left 
on his front gave way, nor was their retreat marked by the skill 
usually displayed by the Germans in their retirements. Van 
Deventer was delayed by the difficulties of transport, but by the 
end of July he was in possession of some 100 m. of the Central 
railway—^from Kilimantinde to Kikombo,—and on Aug. g had 
concentrated his division for an advance E. on Morogoro. Far¬ 
ther W. the Belgians were beginning to close in on Tabora. Von 
Lettow was obliged to leave his forces in that region to their fate, 
but (at the end of June) he had sent reinforcements to the de¬ 
tachments opposing Gen. Northey’s advance from the south. 
His own position now appeared critical. He withdrew Maj. 
Kraut and most of his force S. to Kilosa, on the railway, W. of 
Morogoro, leaving Capt. Schulz, with a few companies, to 
oppose Gen. Smuts, who resumed his advance on Aug. 5. Von 
Lettow’s plan was to get away with as much of his stores as he 
could. Kraut’s force did not remain at Kilosa, but crossing the 
railway struck S. in the direction of Mahengc, a military station 
in the middle of a healthy plateau, to which plateau the detach¬ 
ments which were opposing Northey were falling back. 

Gen. Smuts’s effort, to use his own words, “ to bottle the 
enemy up in Morogoro ” faiied. Schulz, after fighting an action at 
Dakawa on the Wami river on Aug. 16, retired on 
Morogoro, leaving a broken bridge across the Wami. Von 
Smuts sent forces to outflank von Letlow, but in vain. 

When on Aug. 26 the British occupied Morogoro it BncMt- 
was to find it abandoned, and partly destroyed, by mtat 
the enemy. Von I-etlow had gone with his force into 
the Uluguru mountains, which b'e immediately S. of Morogoro,- 
by a track the existence of which was unknown to the British. 
With von Lettow was Dr. Schnee, the governor. 

Gen. Smuts had taken measures intended to prevent von Let¬ 
tow getting away from Morogoro by roads leading E. and W. of 
the Uluguru hills; he had not anticipated a retreat into the hills 
themselves. Brig.-Gen. Enslin was sent with the 2nd Mounted 
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Brigade to guard the western exit from the hills. This movement 
voo Lettow had foreseen and had posted troops to meet an ad¬ 
vance in this direction. Meanwhile the rest of his men, with as 
much of the stores as could be collected, were being moved 
through the mountains to Kissaki. To prevent von Lettow’s 
escape E. of Morogoro Smuls’s main force had crossed a water¬ 
less desert 25 m. long, a move which the enemy had not expected, 
and it was this march which caused the hurried evacuation of 
Morogoro. Exhausted us were his men Smuts determined to 
make another effort to corner von Lettow. For some three weeks 
very bitter fighting continued in the Uluguru hills, in which the 
Germans gained several successes, but on Sept. 15 Kissaki, with 
considerable stores, was captured by the British. Von Lettow 
could neither remain in the fertile and healthy hill region nor 
escape W., but he was able to retreat S.E. towards the Rufiji, 
where he formed an extensive camp on the further side of the 
Megeta river, which he continued to occupy for months. In 
short, the limit of endurance had been reached by Gen. Smuts’s 
troops, further pursuit was impossible and the second rainy sea¬ 
son was approaching. “ Gen. Smuts,” writes von Lettow, “ re¬ 
alized that his blow had failed. He sent me a letter calling upon 
me to surrender, by which he showed that as far as force was 
concerned he hud reached the end of his resources.” 

Von Lettow is entitled to his deduction, but by his energy and 
driving force Gen. Smuts had surmounted obstacles which ap¬ 
peared insuperable, and in conjunction with the Belgians and 
Northey had conquered fully two-third.s of the German protec¬ 
torate, including the chief areas of European colonization and 
both the railway lines. This had been done in a period of seven 
months, and was a very consid<TaI)lc achievement. Civil ad¬ 
ministrations were set up in the conquered regions. 

The operations of the Belgians had been carefully planned and 
were thoroughly successful. While such troojjs as were available 
were engaged in defending, as best they could, the 
Congo frontiers, a sijcciol force of a lit tie over 10,000 
Mvaaee natives of the Congo—was raised and offi- 

to Tmborm. cered by Europeans. All supplies for this force, except 
food, had to be im|X)rted, a long and tedious process. 
A railway completed in Sept. 1915 from the upper Congo to Lake 
Tanganyika gave some help as, for example, when two small, 
fast and comparatively heavily armed British motor boats were 
taken from Cape Town to Tanganyika in sections. These boats 
took nearly six months to complete the journey of some 3,000 m. 
from the Cape to Tanganyika. Launched on the lake in Dec. 
1915' they soon obtained mastery of its waters, by capturing, 
sinking or bottling up the enemy steamers. This achievement 
was of much assistance to the Belgian operations. 

The organization of the new Belgian force was confided to M. 
Tombeur, acting Vice-Govcrnor-General of Katanga, and an 
ex-officer, who in Feb. 1915 was made commandcr-in-chief of the 
Belgian Congo troops with the rank of Colonel (subsequently 
Major-General). All the fighting men were infantry and gunners— 
there were, all told, 60 machine-guns and 1 2 field pieces. The force 
was divided into a Southern Brigade (under Lt.-Col. Olsen) and 
a Northern Brigade (under Col. Molitor). Olsen’s brigade was 
stationed along the Rusizi river, between lakes Kivu and Tan¬ 
ganyika; Molitor’s N. of Kivu along the Congo-Uganda border. 
Tombeur’s headquarters were established at Kibatc, just N. of 
Lake Kivu. Molitor’s brigade was partly stationed in British 
(Uganda) territory. It had the help of the Congo Carrier 
Corps, consisting of natives of Buganda (of whom 8,420 served 
in the corps), while Gen. Smuts made himself responsible for 
supply arrangements to Molitor’s headquarters, which were at 
Lutobo, ISO m. W. of Victoria Nyanza. This was a great advan¬ 
tage ns from Mombasa to Lutobo is barely r,ooo miles. 

The defence of the region had been entrusted to Maj.-Gen. 
Wahle, whose “ western command ” extended from Lake Nyasa 
to the Uganda frontier. Von Lettow had withdrawn part of the 
troops to strengthen his main force. Wahle, whose headquarters 
were at Tabora, was instructed not to risk a decisive action, but, 

‘ The Belgians also launched a small vessel on Tanganyika. 


when compelled, to fall back on Mahenge. from about Eoid-July 
to the end of Oct. Wahle was cut off from his chief. 

The terrain for the first part of the Belgian operations was 
extraordinary. North of Kivu rise tlie Mfumbiro mountains, a 
range of lofty, active volcanoes; farther N.E. extends a tangled 
mass of hills, for the most part heavily wooded, and numerous 
small lakes and rivers. On the German side was the mountain¬ 
ous, fertile, and thickly populated region of Ruanda—but newly 
conquered and still preserving its native government. A narrow 
passage between Lake Kivu and the Mfumbiro mountains af¬ 
forded the only practicable route for the invasion of Ruanda from 
the N. side of the lake; from the S. side there was an easier 
approach. Col. Molitor’s plan was to attack from both sides of 
iHvu and to make a third advance from Lutobo. The campaign 
began on April 4 with holding attacks by Maj. Rouling at the 
N. end of Kivu, where the Germans, under Capt. Wintgens, 
held very strong positions at Kissenji along the little river Sebea. 
Then the two other columns were set in motion, and to avoid 
being trapped Wintgens had to evacuate the Sebea lines. By the 
middle of May the Belgians by their converging movements had 
” nipped off ” Ruanda. They next repeated the manoeuvre on a 
larger scale. Olsen crossed the Rusizi at the N. end of Tangan¬ 
yika and pressed E.; Molitor sent columns S.W. to join up with 
him and at the same time sent other columns S.E. to Victoria 
Nyanza, which was reached on June 27. Capt. Godovius, the 
German commander in Karagwe, who for nearly two years had 
conducted guerrilla warfare with the British Lake Detachment 
near the western Uganda frontier, falling back, tried to pierce 
the Belgian lines. His detachment sustained very heavy losses, 
and Godovius, severely wounded, was taken prisoner. The de¬ 
tachments under Winlgetis, though badly mauled, escaped the 
Belgian cordon. By the middle of July the Belgian columns had 
secured the Tanganyika-Victoria Nyanza line and were ready 
for a further advance. Olsen’s brigade marched S. parallel to 
Lake Tanganyika on Kigoma—the lake terminus of the railway 
from Dar-es-Salaam and the port of Ujijl. 

In its harbour was the “ Graf von Gotzen ”—^launched in 1013 
and the biggest boat ever seen on Tanganyika, the “ Adjutant ” 
(the vessel brought in sections from Dar-es-Salaam), and the 
tug “ Wami.” From June onwards they had been bombed by 
British seaplanes mtinned by Belgians. Olsen’s brigade occupied 
Kigoma on July 28 and Ujiji on Aug. 2, the German garrison re¬ 
tiring by the railway to Tabora, 2cx3 m. east. Other Belgian de¬ 
tachments now crossed Tanganyika S. of Ujiji, and these and 
Olsen's brigade advanced on Tabora. 

Molitor’s brigade, whose objective was also Tabora, had the 
cooperation of a British column under Brig.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Crewe, a South African soldier, who was on Gen. Smuts’s staff. 
With a force of about 1,800 men Crewe captured Mwanza, the 
German port on the southern shores of Victoria Nyanza, on July 
14. Thereafter the Mobtor brigade marched W. and Crewe’s 
column E. of the road leading from Mwanza to Tabora. Both 
forces suffered from transport difficulties, excessive heat and 
lack of water, and both had to fight several stiff actions. Tabora’ 
was the most important and the largest place in the interior of 
German East Africa. The Arabs had a large colony; there were 
Greek, Genoese and Indian traders and representatives of many 
African tribes. To lose the place would be a severe blow to the 

’ The Germans had sent the enemy civilians they interned and 
also many of their soldier captives to Talrara. The British Euro¬ 
peans interned numbered over 200, a large proportion being mis¬ 
sionaries. wornen as well as men. All the Europeans—there were 
Belgians, Italians, French and Russians as well as British—were 
harshly treated, but the British were subjected to calculated in¬ 
dignities, with the object of lowering British prestige in the eyes of 
the natives. The Indian and African prisoners of war were treated 
with open brutality. One Brandt, commandant of Tabora, was 
directly responsible, but his action appears to have been approved by 
Dr. Sennee, and it was not till the Belgians were approaching Tabora 
that Schnee ordered better treatment of the prisoners. Von Lettow 
seems to have had no responsibility for the ill-usage of the prisoners. 
There was, howeve-, first-hand evidence that at the prisoners' camp 
at Chiwata he took no steps to put an end to the inhumanity witn 
which the Indian prisoners were treated. 
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Germans In Arab and African eyes, but though they fought 
strong delaying actions with Olsen’s brigade W. and Moiitor’s 
brigade N. of Tabora they had no intention of holding out to the 
last, and in preparation for departure Gen. Wahle employed Brit¬ 
ish, Indian and African prisoners in building a road towards 
Mahcnge and established food d£p6ts along it. On Sept. 18 
Wahle evacuated Tabora, leaving behind about 150 white (Ger¬ 
man) soldiers, some sick, some simply war-weary, a number of 
civilians (among them Frau Schnee), many prisoners of war and 
considerable military stores. The Belgians occupied the town 
the next day. Sir Charles Crewe’s column, which, it was hoped, 
would have reached the railway line E. of Tabora before the 
Germans had time to get away, only struck the line a week later. 
Shortly afterwards the column was broken up and Sir Charles 
Crewe returned to South Africa. He had, said Gen. Smuts, 
“ rendered very useful service.” The Wintgens column in its 
retreat was engaged by a Belgian detachment at Sikonge, 40 m. 
S. of Tabora. Though Wintgens suf[cre<l serious loss he miule 
good his escape. With this action the Belgian campaign of 1016 
ended, just at the close of the dry season and at the same time 
that Smuts suspended his operations against von Lettow. Gen. 
Tombeur’s organization had been thorough and methodical, and 
Cols. Olsen an<l Molitor had proved capable commanders. The 
Congo Carrier Corps was disbanded and returned to Uganda. 

When the Germans evacuated Tabora the operations conduct¬ 
ed by Gen. Northey from the Nyasaland-Rhodesian border had 
so far developed that some of Northey’s columns were 
tntepoa^^d between Tabora and Mahcnge. Northey 
had taken the offensive on May 25 (iqi6). His fight¬ 
ing force was about 5,000 strong; it was made up of King’s 
African Rifles (ist battalion), South African troops (infantry), 
Nyasa and Rhodesian volunteers, the Northern Rhodesian 
Police (natives under European officers), the British South 
African Police (Europeans), and, later, a battalion raised from the 
natives of northern Rhodesia. For the supplies of this small 
fighting force the administrations of northern Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland were responsible. Some idea of the effort required is seen 
from the fact that up to July igi 7, out of a total native popula¬ 
tion of scarcely 2,000,000 in the two districts named, 305,000 
were employed as carriers. Much of the supplies had to be car¬ 
ried, in canoe or on foot, fully 600 miles. 

Northey’s forces were in two main columns: a Nyasalaud 
column under Maj. (temporary Lt.-Col.) G. M. P. Hawthorn, 
and a Rhodesian column under Lt.-Col. R. E. Murray. A third 
<'olumn under Lt.-tiol. T. A. Rodgers cooperated with Col. Mur¬ 
ray. The advance was along the 200 m. front between lakes 
Nyasa and Tanganyika; there was a great deal of detached fight¬ 
ing, some German commanders, in von Lettow’s opinion, too 
easily surrendering. Bisraarckburg, the German port at the 
S. end of Tanganyika, was occupied by Col. Murray on June 8. 
Northey’s main thrust was along the highroad which led from 
the Nyasa frontier by Neu Langenburg and Iringa to Kilosa on 
the Centr.al (Tanganyika) railway—the road crossing the 
Tabora-Mahengc route. In an action on July 24 at Malangali 
Northey defeated the German force which sought to bar his 
progress, and on Aug. 10 the British seized Lupembe, a place 
100 m. W.S.W. of Mahengc. On Aug. 20 Iringa was occupied. 
Exactly a week earlier Van Deventer had taken Kilosa, 120 m. 
N.E. of Iringa. Northey could have reached Iringa much earlier, 
but on Gen. Smuts’s advice he “ slowed down.” 

When von Lettow had been forced to take to the lower Rufiji 
district, it was decided that a joint effort should be made by 
Van Deventer and Northey to deal with the enemy in the Ma¬ 
hengc district. But before that operation could be un<lertaken— 
Van Deventer’s men were nearly spent after over six months’ 
fighting, marching, privations and illness—Northey had to meet 
the troops of Gen. Wahle coming from Tabora. d’he Germans 
were in three columns, an eastern under Maj. von Langenn, a 
centre column under Wintgens, and a western under Lt. Hue- 
bencr. Wahle was with the centre column. The western column 
lost tomhi with the others, which acted in close cooperation. 
Northey’f columns near Iringa were much outnumbered. Al¬ 


though Col. Rodgers with a small body of South Africans made 
an effort to hold up the enemy on the night of Oct. ai 1916 
the larger portion of Gen. Wahle’s troops broke through the 
British lines. An attack made by Maj. Kraut the same day on 
Mkapira, in the Lupembe region, was regarded by the British as 
evidence of his knowledge of Wahle’s movements; von Lettow 
states that this was not the case. The attack on Mkapira ended 
in a severe reverse to the Germans, but sharp fighting with 
Wintgens’ column continued in the Lupembe area till the middle 
of Nov., by which time the Germans had occupied a chain of 
posts covering Mahenge, extending over 200 m., and facing Van 
Deventer’s and Northey’s troops. Huebener’s column was still W. 
of Northey’s lines, in the neighbourhood of I,ake Rukwa. This 
was a region where there were neither British nor Belgian troops, 
and for weeks the British had been doubtful even of the existence 
of this column. It was eventually tracked down at Ilembule by 
Col. Hawthorn and bluffed into surrendering. It numbered 54 
Europeans and 240 askaris, and the booty included a 4'i-in. 
howitzer (one of the guns from the “ Maria ”). 

The combined attack by Van Deventer and Northey against 
the Mahenge force was at length begun, on Dec. 24. The opera¬ 
tion failed, though one of Northey’s columns compelled the sur¬ 
render of Maj. von Grawert and his detachment of 289 fighting 
men, including 31) Europeans. The main engagement was fought 
by Van Deventer’s force—South African infantry and mounted 
men. The fight was at Muhanga, 70 m. N.W. oif Mahenge. It 
began on Christmas Day and continued till HanoiBtiii The Ger¬ 
mans were attacked front and rear, but, as Gin!’Smuts wrote, 
“ eventually escaped through the dense bush and forest under 
cover of darkness and eluded pursuit.” The rains had begun 
and early in Jan. (1917) the operations had to be abandoned. 
Gen. Wahle had now under him in the Mahenge area 6,000 or 
more soldiers, of whom at least 1,000 were Europeans, with a 
large following of carriers, and he found some difficulty in feeding 
them all. To relieve the i>rc.ssure he directed Kraut and Wint¬ 
gens to take detachments S. towards the Portuguese frontier, and 
Kraut, crossing Northey’s lines, reached the Rovuma, where 
supplies were found. Wintgens had separated from him and 
turned N.W. {see below). All this time communications between 
Wahle and von Lettow were slow and irregular. 

Since the abandonment of the pursuit of von Lettow at the 
end of Sept. (1916) Gen. Smuts had been engaged in reorganiz¬ 
ing his army and in shortening lines of communication 
by making Dar-es-Salaam his base. He evacuated 
12,000 to 13,000 white troops (South Africans), their orruBlted; 
place being taken by the Nigerian Brigade (under 
Maj.-Gen. F. H. Cunliffe) and new battalions of the anud. 
King’s African Rifles. The German ports S. of Dar-es- 
Salaam had been occupied by the navy in preparation for a 
new offensive. Of these ports the chief were Kilwa and Lindi, 
Kilwa being the nearest to Dar-es-Salaam. A considerable force 
had been concentrated at Kilwa by mid-Nov., when Gen. Hos¬ 
kins took over command in that area. On Jan. i 1917, in con¬ 
junction with Van Deventer’s and Northey’s operations in the 
Mahengc region, Gen. Smuts opened a new offensive against von 
Lettow, Hoskins cooperating from Kilwa in the rear of the Ger¬ 
mans. Smuts tried an enveloping movement on the Mgcta river, 
but again, after very stout fighting, the enemy got away; they 
were followed up towards the Rufiji and engaged on Jan. 4 at 
Beho-Beho, in which fight F. C. Selous was killed at the head of 
his company of 25th Fusiliers. Though severely handled the 
Germans “ again slipped past ” and crossed the Rufiji at Kibam- 
bwe. The operations continued and were proceeding favourably 
to the British until the rains turned much of the valley of the 
Rufiji into a vast lake; and in that region, uncomfortably enough, 
von Lettow was able to maintain himself. 

In the middle of these Jan. operations Gen. Smuts gave up the 
command. At the request of Gen. Botha he went to England to 
become a member of the Imperial War Cabinet. Having handed 
over the command in East Africa to Gen. Hoskins Smuts saile<l 
from Dar-es-Salaam on Jan. 20 for London. Gen. Van Deventer 
left East Africa at the same time, returning to South Africa. 
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Brigade to guard the western exit from the hills. This movement 
voo Lettow had foreseen and had posted troops to meet an ad¬ 
vance in this direction. Meanwhile the rest of his men, with as 
much of the stores as could be collected, were being moved 
through the mountains to Kissaki. To prevent von Lettow’s 
escape E. of Morogoro Smuls’s main force had crossed a water¬ 
less desert 25 m. long, a move which the enemy had not expected, 
and it was this march which caused the hurried evacuation of 
Morogoro. Exhausted us were his men Smuts determined to 
make another effort to corner von Lettow. For some three weeks 
very bitter fighting continued in the Uluguru hills, in which the 
Germans gained several successes, but on Sept. 15 Kissaki, with 
considerable stores, was captured by the British. Von Lettow 
could neither remain in the fertile and healthy hill region nor 
escape W., but he was able to retreat S.E. towards the Rufiji, 
where he formed an extensive camp on the further side of the 
Megeta river, which he continued to occupy for months. In 
short, the limit of endurance had been reached by Gen. Smuts’s 
troops, further pursuit was impossible and the second rainy sea¬ 
son was approaching. “ Gen. Smuts,” writes von Lettow, “ re¬ 
alized that his blow had failed. He sent me a letter calling upon 
me to surrender, by which he showed that as far as force was 
concerned he hud reached the end of his resources.” 

Von Lettow is entitled to his deduction, but by his energy and 
driving force Gen. Smuts had surmounted obstacles which ap¬ 
peared insuperable, and in conjunction with the Belgians and 
Northey had conquered fully two-third.s of the German protec¬ 
torate, including the chief areas of European colonization and 
both the railway lines. This had been done in a period of seven 
months, and was a very consid<TaI)lc achievement. Civil ad¬ 
ministrations were set up in the conquered regions. 

The operations of the Belgians had been carefully planned and 
were thoroughly successful. While such troojjs as were available 
were engaged in defending, as best they could, the 
Congo frontiers, a sijcciol force of a lit tie over 10,000 
Mvaaee natives of the Congo—was raised and offi- 

to Tmborm. cered by Europeans. All supplies for this force, except 
food, had to be im|X)rted, a long and tedious process. 
A railway completed in Sept. 1915 from the upper Congo to Lake 
Tanganyika gave some help as, for example, when two small, 
fast and comparatively heavily armed British motor boats were 
taken from Cape Town to Tanganyika in sections. These boats 
took nearly six months to complete the journey of some 3,000 m. 
from the Cape to Tanganyika. Launched on the lake in Dec. 
1915' they soon obtained mastery of its waters, by capturing, 
sinking or bottling up the enemy steamers. This achievement 
was of much assistance to the Belgian operations. 

The organization of the new Belgian force was confided to M. 
Tombeur, acting Vice-Govcrnor-General of Katanga, and an 
ex-officer, who in Feb. 1915 was made commandcr-in-chief of the 
Belgian Congo troops with the rank of Colonel (subsequently 
Major-General). All the fighting men were infantry and gunners— 
there were, all told, 60 machine-guns and 1 2 field pieces. The force 
was divided into a Southern Brigade (under Lt.-Col. Olsen) and 
a Northern Brigade (under Col. Molitor). Olsen’s brigade was 
stationed along the Rusizi river, between lakes Kivu and Tan¬ 
ganyika; Molitor’s N. of Kivu along the Congo-Uganda border. 
Tombeur’s headquarters were established at Kibatc, just N. of 
Lake Kivu. Molitor’s brigade was partly stationed in British 
(Uganda) territory. It had the help of the Congo Carrier 
Corps, consisting of natives of Buganda (of whom 8,420 served 
in the corps), while Gen. Smuts made himself responsible for 
supply arrangements to Molitor’s headquarters, which were at 
Lutobo, ISO m. W. of Victoria Nyanza. This was a great advan¬ 
tage ns from Mombasa to Lutobo is barely r,ooo miles. 

The defence of the region had been entrusted to Maj.-Gen. 
Wahle, whose “ western command ” extended from Lake Nyasa 
to the Uganda frontier. Von Lettow had withdrawn part of the 
troops to strengthen his main force. Wahle, whose headquarters 
were at Tabora, was instructed not to risk a decisive action, but, 

‘ The Belgians also launched a small vessel on Tanganyika. 


when compelled, to fall back on Mahenge. from about Eoid-July 
to the end of Oct. Wahle was cut off from his chief. 

The terrain for the first part of the Belgian operations was 
extraordinary. North of Kivu rise tlie Mfumbiro mountains, a 
range of lofty, active volcanoes; farther N.E. extends a tangled 
mass of hills, for the most part heavily wooded, and numerous 
small lakes and rivers. On the German side was the mountain¬ 
ous, fertile, and thickly populated region of Ruanda—but newly 
conquered and still preserving its native government. A narrow 
passage between Lake Kivu and the Mfumbiro mountains af¬ 
forded the only practicable route for the invasion of Ruanda from 
the N. side of the lake; from the S. side there was an easier 
approach. Col. Molitor’s plan was to attack from both sides of 
iHvu and to make a third advance from Lutobo. The campaign 
began on April 4 with holding attacks by Maj. Rouling at the 
N. end of Kivu, where the Germans, under Capt. Wintgens, 
held very strong positions at Kissenji along the little river Sebea. 
Then the two other columns were set in motion, and to avoid 
being trapped Wintgens had to evacuate the Sebea lines. By the 
middle of May the Belgians by their converging movements had 
” nipped off ” Ruanda. They next repeated the manoeuvre on a 
larger scale. Olsen crossed the Rusizi at the N. end of Tangan¬ 
yika and pressed E.; Molitor sent columns S.W. to join up with 
him and at the same time sent other columns S.E. to Victoria 
Nyanza, which was reached on June 27. Capt. Godovius, the 
German commander in Karagwe, who for nearly two years had 
conducted guerrilla warfare with the British Lake Detachment 
near the western Uganda frontier, falling back, tried to pierce 
the Belgian lines. His detachment sustained very heavy losses, 
and Godovius, severely wounded, was taken prisoner. The de¬ 
tachments under Winlgetis, though badly mauled, escaped the 
Belgian cordon. By the middle of July the Belgian columns had 
secured the Tanganyika-Victoria Nyanza line and were ready 
for a further advance. Olsen’s brigade marched S. parallel to 
Lake Tanganyika on Kigoma—the lake terminus of the railway 
from Dar-es-Salaam and the port of Ujijl. 

In its harbour was the “ Graf von Gotzen ”—^launched in 1013 
and the biggest boat ever seen on Tanganyika, the “ Adjutant ” 
(the vessel brought in sections from Dar-es-Salaam), and the 
tug “ Wami.” From June onwards they had been bombed by 
British seaplanes mtinned by Belgians. Olsen’s brigade occupied 
Kigoma on July 28 and Ujiji on Aug. 2, the German garrison re¬ 
tiring by the railway to Tabora, 2cx3 m. east. Other Belgian de¬ 
tachments now crossed Tanganyika S. of Ujiji, and these and 
Olsen's brigade advanced on Tabora. 

Molitor’s brigade, whose objective was also Tabora, had the 
cooperation of a British column under Brig.-Gen. Sir Charles 
Crewe, a South African soldier, who was on Gen. Smuts’s staff. 
With a force of about 1,800 men Crewe captured Mwanza, the 
German port on the southern shores of Victoria Nyanza, on July 
14. Thereafter the Mobtor brigade marched W. and Crewe’s 
column E. of the road leading from Mwanza to Tabora. Both 
forces suffered from transport difficulties, excessive heat and 
lack of water, and both had to fight several stiff actions. Tabora’ 
was the most important and the largest place in the interior of 
German East Africa. The Arabs had a large colony; there were 
Greek, Genoese and Indian traders and representatives of many 
African tribes. To lose the place would be a severe blow to the 

’ The Germans had sent the enemy civilians they interned and 
also many of their soldier captives to Talrara. The British Euro¬ 
peans interned numbered over 200, a large proportion being mis¬ 
sionaries. wornen as well as men. All the Europeans—there were 
Belgians, Italians, French and Russians as well as British—were 
harshly treated, but the British were subjected to calculated in¬ 
dignities, with the object of lowering British prestige in the eyes of 
the natives. The Indian and African prisoners of war were treated 
with open brutality. One Brandt, commandant of Tabora, was 
directly responsible, but his action appears to have been approved by 
Dr. Sennee, and it was not till the Belgians were approaching Tabora 
that Schnee ordered better treatment of the prisoners. Von Lettow 
seems to have had no responsibility for the ill-usage of the prisoners. 
There was, howeve-, first-hand evidence that at the prisoners' camp 
at Chiwata he took no steps to put an end to the inhumanity witn 
which the Indian prisoners were treated. 
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Nov., witnessed the hardest fighting of the whole campaign in 
East Africa. Relentlessly pursued by Hannyngton’s columns 
von Lettow was compelled lo fall back to the Lukuledi valley, 
the chief line of retreat being towards Nyango, a place 40 m. 
S.W. of Lindi, towards which Beves was pressing back Wahle’s 
detachments. Early in Oct. Hannyngton detached the Nigerian 
Brigade (with which was the Gambia Company) to march to 
Nyango and join the Lindi force. Meanwhile other columns of 
the Kilwa force, including cavalry, were marching S., but further 
W., towards the mission stations of Lukuledi and Massasi. 
At those places, and at Chitwa, S. of the Lukuledi river, were 
most of the German supplies. 

The Nigerian Brigade, after a fine march of 80 m., reached its 
destination on Oct. 15. On that day two columns of Bsves’s 
The Phht under Gen. O’ Grady and Col. Tytler respectively 

•iMMhlwa. driven back Wahlc’s main body to Nyango and 
Mahiwa (the latter about two m. from Nyango). 
The Nigerians were to codircrale in cutting off Wahle’s retreat 
(preparatory to the pursuit of von Lettow), and were in action 
early on the t5lh. This was the beginning of a four days’battle, 
the most stubborti and most co.stly of the whole campaign. Von 
Lettow with four companies had gone lo the help of Wahle, and 
attacks were met by counter-attacks; the Nigerians at Mahiwa 
being driven hack and very hard pressed. Nyango the Germans 
abandoned on the i6th, only to take up stronger positions on a 
ridge two m. S. on the farther side of a river bed. These positions 
the British in vain as.sailed; they were in turn counter-attacked 
on the I7lh and again on the i8th and comttellcd to fall back to 
the river bed, the enemy pressure continuing until after dark. 
Gen. Beves gave orders that the attack was to be resumed on 
the iQth. This order was cancelled by Gen. Van De\-enter, and 
on the same day the command of the Lindi force was transferred 
to Gen. Cunlifle. On that day the Germans retired to the posi¬ 
tions they had taken up on the i6th. The battle was over. Out 
of a total strength of 4,000 infantry engaged the British had 2,700 
casualties, of which 528 were in the Nigerian Brigade. The 25th 
Fusiliers, reduced to a remnant in previous fighting, had 70 
casualties out of 120 men who went into tiction. Von Lettow 
says that the German force was “ some 1,500 men ” and their 
casualties 519. This did not include all Wahlc’s casualties in the 
retreat to Mahiwa, for on Oct. 15-8 the British captured in all 
241 Europeans and 677 askaris. The total Gcrnlan force engaged 
was not fewer than 2,800. Von Lettow dcscrilies this fight as, 
next to Tanga, the most serious defeat suffered by the British, 
and says he adapted his tactics to those of Gen. Beves, who 
“ threw his men into action regardless of loss of life and did not 
hesitate to try for a success ... by repeated frontal at¬ 
tacks.” He (von Lettow) abandoned the idea of “ an annihilat¬ 
ing pursuit ” as he learned that the enemy columns in his rear 
were threatening the Lukuledi mission station. He hastened to 
its relief and began the process of concentrating his forces lo 
the Chiwata region. The Mahiwa-Nyango battle gave him this 
advantage—it was 10 days before Gen. Cuniiffe was able to re¬ 
sume the offensive. On Oct. 24 von Lettow had a conference 
with Dr. Schnee, who appears to have urged that the end had 
come, but, writes von Lettow, “I firmly staled my opinion 
that . . . the war could and must be carried on.” 

Meanwhile Tafcl’s force bail been driven from the Mahenge 
plateau with the help of troops furnished by the Belgians, whose 
cooperation had been sought. While columns of Nor- 
MthntgB they’s force, under Cols. Hawthorn and Fair, pressed 
the enemy hard from the S. and S.W., the Belgians 
(hrmatu. Struck at Mahenge from the north. The main Belgian 
column, under Maj. Batille, left the Central railway 
on Aug. IS, and made good progress through very difficult 
country. The Germans put up the usual strong rear-guard de¬ 
laying actions, but when the Belgians attacked (Oct. 8) the 
last defence of Mahenge, Tafel ordered a general retreat. His 
losses had been heavy and many of his askaris deserted. Both 
Hawthorn and Fair were drawing near, but Tafcl succeeded in 
outdistancing his pursuers, whose long lines of transport had 
reached breaking point. Tafel,chose the only route open to him — 


that leading S.E. in the direction of von Lettow. On Nov. 16 he 
broke through two weak detachments of Northey’s force which 
gallantly endeavoured to bar his progress. A Belgian column, 
which had been sent round via KUwa to Liwale, arrived only in 
time to engage Tafel’s rear-guard. This was the end of the Bel¬ 
gian effort, and their troops shortly afterwards returned to the 
Congo. The pursuit of Tafel was taken over by the Kilwa force 
and his attempt to join von Lettow was frustrated. 

At this time, mid-Nov., von Lettow’s position was critical. 
The Lindi force had resumed its offensive on Nov. 6 and had 
joincrl hands with the Kilwa force on Nov. 12. Von 
Lettow had concentrated all his men near Chiwata, 
but to remain there meant certain disaster. So leaving ctoMpetto 
only a small body at C'hiwata to put up a delaying 
action—the place was taken by Gen. O’Grady on Nov. ' 

14—he retreated eastward, i.c. towards the coast, along the 
broken edge of the Mkondi Plateau. He was pursued without 
pause and constantly engaged, suffering losses every day, was in 
a foorlless region and had lost nearly all his stores. On Nov. 17 
von Lettow took what he calls a fateful decision. It was to aban¬ 
don aU idea of fixed bases; reduce his force—half-starved and 
very short of ammunition, break off fighting and get away to 
some district where foot! was to be found. At a place called 
Namhindinga he left some hundreds of Europeans (many of 
whom, he slates, were not unwilling to lay down their arms) and 
600 askaris, and with the rest again eluded his pursuers by turn¬ 
ing S.E. “ by ,an unsuspected path.” While the British columns 
were re-forming to pick up his trail he marched rapidly S.W., 
having determined to cross the Rovuma near its confluence with 
the Lujenda, where was the Portuguese fort of Ngomano. At 
Nwali he shed more of his troops, and his force was now reduced 
to approximately 300 Europeans, 1,800 askaris and 3,000bearers 
and other natives, including women and children. He marched 
along the Rovuma to the selected cros-siiig place, and on the 
night of Nov. 25-6 he crossed the river into Portuguese territory. 
Gen. Wahle, Maj, Kraut atid other tried leaders were with him 
and also Dr. Schnee. Two attempts to overtake him “ failed by 
a few hours at both places, in sjiite of hard marching.” So wrote 
Col. G. M. Orr, commander of one of the pursuing columns. 

For a day or two Tafel and von Lettow had been near one 
another; Tafel had reached the Rovuma hut not finding von 
Lettow turned back. Running into an Indian patrol 
Tafel again tried to turn south. But his force was 
foodless and hopeless. On Nov. 27 a party of 37 
Germans, 178 askaris and 1,100 followers gave themselves up to 
the British, and the next day, Nov. 28 1917, Tafcl himself sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally with iq officers, 92 other Europeans, 
over 1,200 askaris and some 2,200 other natives.' 

Not a single German combatant was left in German East 
Africa, and the conquest of the Protectorate was complete. At 
the time of his flight into Portuguese territory von Lettow states 
that he received a second summons to surrender. But he was no 
more ready to surrender to Van Deventer than he had been to 
Smuts; moreover, he considered his position satisfactory inas¬ 
much as he could still contain a large enemy force. 

The failure of the Portuguese to prevent von Lettow from 
crossing the Rovuma, or in accounting for him when he had 
crossed that river, was not due to lack of effort on the 
part of the Lisbon Government. During 1914-S they 
had sent over 2,000 white troops to Mozambique, and guem Bait 
between May and July 1916 another force 4,600 amum. 
strong was sent from Lisbon, Part of this force had 
occupied Nwali (Oct. iqi6 ), but had been forced to evacuate 
it amonth later.’ In 1917 Portugal sent 8,776 more men from 
Lisbon, and had strengthened the posts along the Rovuma, in¬ 
cluding that at Ngomano. But the Portuguese white troops 

' A party of six Europeans and ao askaris under Capt. Otto broke 
away from Tafcl the night before his surrender and eventually 
join^ von Lettow. 

’Urgent instructions were sent by the Lisbon_Cabinet to the 
Portuguese commander, Gen. Gil, to coftperate with Gen._ Smuts. 
The original idea was that Gen. Gil should march on Lindi, 
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lacked experience; there were not sufficient trained native sol¬ 
diers and the military posts were widely scattered. Nor was any 
one post equal to a succes^ul defence against the 2,000 and more 
veterans von Lettow had with him. Ngomano was attacked, 
and it surrendered after a gallant resistance in which some 200 
casualties were suffered, including the commanding officer, Maj. 
Pinto. Its loot gave the Germans just what they lacked—^food, 
ammunition, rifles, machine-guns and clothing. The Nigerians 
and the 2Sth Cavalry being in pursuit von Lettow then marched 
up the Lujenda valley. He ha(i no difficulty in keeping ahead of 
the enemy, and the rainy season having set in the Nigerians and 
2Sth Cavalry were recalled in the third week in Jan. (1018) and 
the Germans had a short breathing space. 

Gen. Van Deventer now sent home all his white and Indian 
troops, and the Nigerian Brigade also. Except for the Gold 
Coast Regiment (which was not .sent back till Aug.) the igiS 
operations were carried out almost entirely by natives—the 
King’s African Rifles. There were, however, a considerable num- 
Ijer of Europeans among the Portuguese forces, which were put 
under the supreme command of Van Deventer. 

Given the character and extent of the country into which the 
Germans had entered, the known determination of von Lettow 
to continue the struggle and the proven difliculty of bringing 
him to a decisive action, “ the iqi8 campaign,” said Van Deven¬ 
ter, “ had perforce to be one of virtual extermination.” Wide 
converging movements were unrlcrtakcn. Gen. Northey sent 
columns from the E. and S. shores of Lake Nyasa, while the Gold 
Coast Regiment advanced W. from Port Amelia (a harbour 
midway between the Rovuma and Mo2ambi<|ue). This Port 
Amelia column was later strengthcnerl and came under command 
of Brig.-Gen. Edwards. Between Feb. and the middle of May 
the Germans were engaged at several points from both sides, 
mainly in the central region between the Lujenda and Msalu 
rivers. Von Lettow then marched S. to the Lurio river, 200 m. 
from the point where he had left German territory, with no 
enemy in front of him except isolated Portuguese posts, from 
which he obtained more valuable suppKes. He was pursued from 
the N., and an Anglo-Portuguese column started N.W. from 
Mozambique (to wliich port Gen. Eilwards removed his base) 
to overtake lum. But von Lettow, marching very quickly S., 
captured Hie, and in June reached the coastal region near 
Quilimane (Kilimane), where he ravaged many rich prazas. In 
this month Gen. Northey left, having been appointed governor 
of British East Africa and Col. (Brig.-Gen.) Hawthorn took his 
place. On July 1 von Lettow jittacked a mixed Portuguese and 
British force at Nhamacurra, 25 m. from Quilimane, and after 
three days' fighting captured the place and inflicted very severe 
loss on the defenders. The approach of strong British columns 
then compelled von Lettow to retire. He marched parallel to 
the coast, in the Mozambique direction. He cstabli.shed himself 
at a place called Chalaua, but when in mid-Aug. British columns 
closed in upon it, it was to find the camp evacuated. Von Lettow 
hatl turned N.W. again, one of his ideas at tliis time being to 
raid the Blantyre district of Nyasaland. On Aug. 30 and 31 he 
was engaged by part of Hawthorn’s force at Lioma, E. of Lake 
Shirwa, and suffered severely. “ It was hoped that the enemy 
might have been captured, but the rugged country and the thick 
bush made operations very difficult, and he finally broke away 
to the northward.” 

Save that he could not replace his casualties (except to some 
extent by turning bearers into askarls) von Lettow held the 
advantage in this campaign in northern Portuguese East Africa. 
It was nearly as large as France, most of it was fertile, and the 
natives, richly rewarded with booty from captured posts, were 
friendly and useful. If hustled from one area there were others 
to which he corfld move. He was tied to no base and was an ideal 
guerilla leader. He had now, end of Aug., to decide his future 
course; he came to the conclusion that an attempt to invade 
British Nyasaland was too risky, as there the British commum- 
cations were good. It was easier to go north. To reSnter German 
East Africa would be a complete surprise to the enemy, who 
would imagine he was making for the Tabora region (where 
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most of his askaris came from) and take precautions accordingly. 
This would give him an opportunity of turning in another di¬ 
rection, and keep his force in being. His casualties at Lioma had 
numbered 95, and he had lost stores, baggage and ammunition. 
By Sept. I his total strength had been reduced to 176 Europeans 
and 1,487 askaris. He suffered further loss in another encounter 
on Sept. 6, after which date he got clear of his pursuers. Gen. 
Hawthorn had sent troops by steamer up Lake Nyasa, which 
should have reached the N. end of the lake before von Lettow 
could get there; the steamers broke down, and when on Sept. 28 
the Germans again reached the Rovuma they were able to over¬ 
come the weak posts stationed there. Avoiding places held in 
strength by the British, and keei>ing ahead of the columns 
now in hot pursuit, von Lettow passed round the N. 
corner of Lake Nyasa, losing many carriers by deser- 
tion but recruiting a few askaris. He stayed at Ubena sumntfsn 
some days and then (Oct. 17) set out for Rhodesia. 

(At Ubena Gen. Wahle and two other Europeans, sick or 
wounded, were left behind.) On Nov. i von Lettow attacked Fife, 
just within the Northern Rhodesian border, hoping to capture 
its stores, but it was too strongly held, so the Germans turned 
S.W., making for Kasama, von Lettow now having some idea of 
penetrating into Belgian Congo. Kasama was taken on Nov. g, 
but British columns were in its immediate neighbourhood and 
there were several patrol encounters. Necessity urged von Let- 
tow onward. On Nov. 13 he was reconnoitring a crossing of the 
Chambezi (the eastern head stream of the Congo) when an 
English motor-cyclist arrived with a message from Gen. Van 
Deventer announcing the conclusion of the Armistice. Von 
Lettow notified his acceptance of the Armistice on Nov. 14; the 
formal surrender was made to Gen. Edwards at Abercorn on 
Nov. 23. The force which surrendered numbered 30 officers and 
125 other Europeans, j,i65 .askaris, and 2,Syi other natives, 
among them 8ig women, with one small field gun, 24 machine- 
guns and 14 Lewis guns. Those who surrendered included Dr. 
Schnee and Maj. Kraut.' 

The troops employed by the Allies in East Africa included 
52,339 sent from India (among them 5,403 British) and 43,477 
South African whites. Other white troops employed 
(East African and Nyasaland settlers, Rhodesian 
volunteers and the 23th Fusiliers) numbered about 
3,000, the African troops (King’s African Rifles, 4/»»i. 
Nigerians, Gold Coast Regiment, Gambia Company, 

Cape Corps—1,600 strong—and West Indians) about 15,000; 
an approximate total of 114,000, not reckoning Belgian native 
IriMips—about 12,000 in all—the Portuguese and the naval force 
engaged. The greatest number in the field at any one time. May 
to Sept. 1916, was about 55,000; the lowest number, in 1918, was 
some 10,000, .all African, save the administrative services. The 
total British and Indian casualties was officially returned at 
17,823; of the.se 2,762 were among the South African Forces. 
These figures .are exclusive of casualties among carriers and of 
deaths and invaliding through sickness, which among the South 
Africans alone exceeded 12,000. 

The cost of the campaign to Great Britain, inclusive of Indian 
and South African expenditure and that of the local protectorates 
to March 1919, was officially estimated at £72,000,000. 

Authorities. — British .—The despatches of Generals Smuts, 
Hoskins, Van Deventer, Northey, of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa (Lord Buxton), the Governor of Nyasaland (Sir George 
Smith) and of Adml. Charlton, published in the London Gasettt, 
cover the operations, except the period up to March 1916, on the 
British East Africa frontier and the early naval operations, concern¬ 
ing which no despatches were issued. “ The Times ” History of the 
War, chaps. 155, 183, 206 and 276, covers the whole campaign. 
Brig.-Gen. J. H. V. Crowe, Gen. Smuts' Campaign in East Africa 
(1918), has an introduction ^ Gen. Smuts and an account of the 
blockade runners. For the German treatment of prisoners, etc., 
see the White Paper, Cd. 8689 (1917): E. F. Spanton, In German 
Gaols (1917), and J. H. Briggs, In the East Africa War Zone (1918). 
For pidicuhar units see A. Buchanan, Three Years of War in East 
Mrica (1919). chiefly about the 25th Fusiliers; Sir Hugh Clifford, 
The Gold Coast Rcgt. in the East African Campaign (1920); W. D. 
Downes, With the Nigerians in East Africa (1919); G. M Orr," The 
I Indian Army in East Africa,” Jnl. U.S. Jrut. India (1919). 
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German. —Gen. von Lettow-VorlKclc, Reminiscences of East 
Africa (English trans. ig3o); Dr. Ludwig Drppe, Mii Lettow-Vor- 
beck dnrch Afrika (1919); Dr. H. Schnee. Deutsch Ost-Afrika im 
Wettkriege (1919). 

Belgian. —P. Daye, Les Conguites africaines dcs Beiges (1918). 

(F. R. C.) 

EASTERN EUROPEAN FRONT CAMPAIGNS.— Under this 
heading comes the general story of the campaigns of the World 
War which were fought between 1914 and 1017 on the front 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea. Till the summer of 1916, 
Rumania was neutral, and the theatre of war was limited on 
the S. by the northern extremity of that country. Thereafter, 
till the conclusion of the peace of Brest, the Russian and Ruma¬ 
nian fronts became one. 

The story falls into three main parts, of which the first is 
considerably the most important. These are:—the open-war¬ 
fare, free-manoeuvre campaigns from the outbreak of war till 
the establishment of a continuous trench line and the setting-in 
of trench-warfare conditions, along the whole front in Oct. 1915; 
the trench-warfare operations on the Russian front from that 
date to the peace of Brest; and the Rumanian campaigns of 
1916 and 1917. The events of iyi8 belong rather to the story 
of the Russian civil wars than to that of the World War, and 
may be summarized for the present purpose in two clauses-— 
the occupation of the Ukraine, for its economic exjdoitation, 
by German and Austrian forces, and the mainlcnance of a cor¬ 
don, requiring large numbers of troops, along the frontier of 
Bolshevik Russia to provide against the contingency of a new 
eastern front being built up by the Kntenle and the Soviet 
Government, or by either singly. As an active element in the 
operations of the World War, the eastern front closes its history 
with the battle of Riga in the autumn of r<)r7, and this event, 
therefore, is taken as the limit of the present article. 

I. The Theatre of War 

The operative contrast between the eastern and the western 
theatres of war lies less in tlu- greater distances and areas of the 
former than in the fact that there Nature’s handiwork has not 
been greatly modified by man’s, whereas in France and'Belgium 
there is an intense network of main roads and railways, and in 
many parts a great industrial development that has covered the 
country with factories, mines, tramways and workmen’s suburbs. 
Hence arises n peculiar distinction. Strategically, the western 
theatre is penetrable everywhere; tactically, it is in many parts 
so tangled that coherent olierations are nearly impossible. In 
the east, on the contrary, it is strategy that is difficult and 
tactics that are simple. 

The importance of area and distance must not of course be 
ignored. Without counting Rumanian territory the theatre 
measures 650 m. x 320 m.~a six weeks’ march under peace con¬ 
ditions from flank to flank, and a three weeks’ march from front to 
rear. This and the unfamiliar sound of the place and river 
names to western ears have tended to make the operations of 
the eastern front seem more difficult to understand than they 
really are. In fact, the course of operations was largely dic¬ 
tated by geography, and the map, rightly read, shows the linVs 
of geography to be drawn in bold, strong strokes. And even 
in point of distance, the E.-W. depth of the theatre is not more 
than li times the distance covered by the Germans in their 
1914 sweep through Belgium and France, and only half that 
covered by the Grande Armie in its march from the Rhine to 
Austerlitz in 1805. The picture of the operations of 1914-17, 
therefore, is not too large for comprehension, and the meanings 
of its parts are usually clear. 

The broadest characteristic of the eastern theatre is its divi¬ 
sion into four well-defined regions, (a) The great central salient 
of Poland oil and W. of the middle Vistula, (h) The Pripyat or 
Rokitno marshes, an area of 240 x 160 m. which, though largely 
reclaimed in modern times and therefore penetrable to a certain 
extent for tactical purposes, constitutes an almost insurmount¬ 
able barrier to straBlMcf^.movemcnfs on a large scale. Lying 
behind the Polish sa^&t,,these marshes, as it were, hollow out 
its base, leaving on wther hand two avenues 01 corridors:— 


(c) the northern, connecting Petrograd and Mo.scow with north¬ 
western Poland, and (d) the southern, connecting Kiev and S. 
Russia with Galicia and S.W. Poland. To the right and left 
rear of the salient (a) the two corridors (c) and (d) lie exposed on 
their outer flanks to hostile attack from E. Prussia and Galicia 
respectively, except in the portions nearer to their eastern 
entrances where the hostile frontiers curve away to the sea and 
to Bessarabia. Across the base of both corridors and in rear 
of the central marshes runs a water barrier consisting of the 
western Dvina and the Dnieper lines, unbroken save for the 
narrow gap at the watershed traversed by Napoleon in 1812. 
This waterline marks the eastern limit of the theatre. Its 
western limits, which espouse the shape of the salient, lie inside 
the frontiers of Germany and Austria-Hungary and may be 
taken as the lake region of W. Prussia, the Oder and the Silesian 
and Carpathian mountains. This limiting line, in contrast to 
the eastern, has several gaps, of which the most important is 
that lying between the Silesian and the Carpathian mountains 
—which is the gate to Vienna, and, owing to the higher cultural 
development of Germany and Austria, is strategically more 
penetrable even where geographical obstacles exist. 

Across the whole width of the theatre, cutting off the salient 
from the corridors and the marshes, runs an almo.st straight 
barrier of water, constituted by the V'istula and its tributary 
the San, from the Baltic lo beyond Yaroslav, and by the 
Dniester from the lakes S.W. of Lemberg to the Black Sea. 
The only gap is between Yaroslav and the lakes of Grodek. 

All railways connecting (he .salienf with the interior of Russia, 
whether they approach by the northern corridor, the marsh or 
the southern corridor, converge on the Warsaw-Ivangorod 
portion of this waterUne and thence make south-westward for 
Upper Silesia. Practically all railways from S. Russia to Austria- 
Hungary, on the contrary, traverse the gap of Grodek-Yaroslav. 
The only line from Russia to the German Baltic lands enters 
E. Prussia at Wirballcn at the broad entrance of the northern 
corridor; and similarly, at the other end of the theatre, a line 
from Bessarabia comes into the Bukovina system at Czernowitz. 
Apart from these two, the whole length of the northern corridor 
is traversed by three lines from Dvinsk, Polotsk and Orsha 
respectively ending at Warsaw and Ivangorod; the central 
marshes by one from Gomel which at Brest-Litovsk mef^s 
with the third of the northern lines; and the southern corridor 
by two from Kiev and Berdichev respectively which at Kovel 
become one, ending at Ivangorod. 'J'he significance of the 
various lateral lines connecting these a])proach lines is best 
judged by studying the map, and here it is enough to draw 
attention to (i) the line along the ca.stern base itself; (2) the line 
Baltic-Shavli-Vilna-Minsk with its accessory Vilna-Barano- 
vichi-Rovno; (3) the line Kovel-Brest-Litovsk-Osowiec-Lyck- 
Memcl u) the line Ivangorod-Warsaw-Mlava-Danzig; (5) the 
Ime Skierniwicc’-Lowk’-Wloclawek-Danzig. It should akso be 
noted that, in the salient, no lines exist W. of Lodz and N. of 
Czenstochowa, and that in the northern corridor about Grodno 
and Augustowo the Prussian and Russian railways carefully 
avoid contact. Of the road system, it may be said, broadly, 
that first-class roads arc not numerous, and that they group 
themselves, in the main, on the same axes as the railways. In 
the area N.W. of Lodz-Czenstochowa, however, roads to some 
extent mitigate the absence of railways, and about Augustowo the 
connexion with E. Prussia, which the railways avoid, is, as re¬ 
gards roads, intimate. 

Within each of these broad divisions—the salient and the 
two corridors—other natural features exercised a considerable 
influence. The chief characteristic of the northern corridor is 
the practically continuous waterline which defends it.s flank from 
attack from E. PruB.sia. Leaving the Vistula at Novogcorgievsk 
below Warsaw, this line is formed by the lower Bug, the lower 
Narew, the Bobr, the lakes of Augustowo and Suwalki, the 
middle Niemen to Sredniki, the Dubissa, the Vindnvski canal 
which crosses the low Shavli watershed, and the Venta pro¬ 
longed by the Vlndava to the Baltic. From the Niemen section 
to Novogcorgievsk almost every important crossing—there are 
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not many—is protected by permanent fortification of some sort. 
Its most vulnerable section is that at which the E. Prussian 
frontier makes contact with Augustowo-Suwalki-Kovno-Grodno. 
South of this region, on the stretch Roran-Lomsha, owing to 
the absence of railways and first-class roads, military operations 
were never principal, but always dependent upon either those of 
Suwalki and Augustowo or those astride the Warsaw-Mlava- 
Danzig line. North of Kovno, at the broad entrance to the 
corridor, it was safe against all but secondary attacks, so long as 
Kovno held out and kept the attack toward Shavli. 

Frontally, of course, the corridor was protected by the Vistula 
and its fortresses Ivangorod, Warsaw and Modlin or Novo- 
georgievsk (this last at the origin of the flank barrier just de- 
scrilicd), and behind this frontal defence were other successive 
lines—the middle Bug, the middle and upper Narew, the upper 
Niemen and its feeders, the Vilia system—not to mention partial 
barriers such as the Wieprz. But most of these rear barriers, 
in particular the Bug, tend in their upper course to turn south¬ 
ward, thus opening to an invader who stands N. of the San a 
series of successive gates along the inner edge of the corridor, by 
which penetration is possible to Bialyslok or even to Baranovichi. 
Hence the special importance attaching, in the operations of 
10 I 4 ~S> lower San sector and the fortress of Brest-Litovsk. 

The southern corridor, unlike the northern, lies partly on 
one .side of the political frontier and partly on the other. No 
important natural harrier prevents either an Austrian irruption 
from the S. as far (roughly) as the line Lublin-Kovel-Sarni, or a 
Russian irruption through and past Lemberg (Lvov) to the 
Dniester. As has just been mentioned, the left wing of such an 
Austrian irruption has the opportunity of seizing the gates of 
the northern corridor; no reciprocal advantage offers itself to 
the Russians since the Dniester line is doubled by that of the 
Carpathians. But, in particular, the f.act that the whole Lem¬ 
berg region is within the Austrian frontier narrowed the corridor 
normally open to the Russians to a mere strip of country. To 
protect this from being cut off from behind, the Russians had 
consiructed a triangle of fortresses Rovno-Dubno-I.utsk. At 
its front end, where it joins the northern corridor and the salient, 
Ivangorod, lirest-T.itovsk, and minor river courses and marshes 
were relied upon to seal the region of Cbelm and Vladimir 
Volynsk; in effect, a drive by the Austrians into that region if 
pressed too deep laid open its flanks to counter-attack both from 
Ivangorod anri from Lutsk (Luck). 

The geography of the interior of the marsh area needs little 
description. As above mentioned, much of it is tactically 
penetrable, but owing to the extreme paucity of communications, 
as well as to its physical dilficultics, it is on the strategic plane 
essentially an obstacle and not a field of mantruvre. Its out¬ 
standing geographical feature is its river system; the Tripyat 
itself runs W.-E., but it has numerous N.-S. tributaries notably 
on the S. side, and these tributaries sometimes form, with tribu¬ 
taries of the Dniester (flowing in the opposite direction), N.-S. 
waterlines of defence only broken at the watershed (Brody, for 
example) along which run the communications between Rovno 
and Lemberg. 

In the forepart of the central salient, too, it is the waterlines 
that are the most important features. The course of the upper 
Warta; that of the Pilitca; the position of Lodz (or rather Len- 
ezyska) at the divide of the Warta and Bzura systems; the course 
of the Nida meeting at its mouth the mouth of the Dunajec, one 
of the several Galician rivers which double the San obstacle; 
lastly, the upper Vistula itself which forms the southern boun¬ 
dary of the salient—all these were important. 

Practically the whole of this region belongs to the W. Russian 
plain, and has marshy valleys, feeble undulations, and great 
forests, some of these last still existing in primeval density, 
others already broken up by m.in's clearings and settlements. 
I'he only hilly mass is the Lysa Goza in the Kielce region of the 
salient. On the contrary, the Lemberg-Brody-Buezaez portion 
of the .southern corridor, and all country between the San or 
Dniester and the Carpathians, is almost wholly a country of 
deep-cut valleys and high plateaux. 


The German reentrant opposed to the Polish salient is 
geographically similar to, but in point of human development 
very different from, that region. In Silesia, owing to its industrial 
character, the network of roads and railways is as dense as in 
western Europe. Without going west of Posen, no less than 
three complete lateral or circumferential railways join Upper 
Silesia to the trans-Vistula railways of E. Prussia, As, in face 
of these, no Russian lateral exists W. of Lodz it is easy to see how 
this region, in spite of its want of natural defences, was able to 
act as a curtain between the two bastions of E. Prussia and 
Galicia, facilitating quick transfers of the centre of gravity from 
flank to flank and itself (save at one critical moment) immune 
from attack because of the difficulty of approach. 

Of these two “ bastions,” E. Prussia was the more important 
as menacing the whole length of the northern corridor, from front 
to rear. Whereas the Lemberg region only projects from the 
San-Dniester barrier, E. Prussia has its whole length at right 
angles to the Vistula. It is served by so many railways that 
either end of this length is utilizable for the offensive. 

The principal directions which this offensive may take arc— 
from the eastern end of the province towards Shavli, from the 
same towards Kovno and Grodno, and from Mlava towards 
the Narew and, if and when that obstacle is overcome, on 
Siedlce or Bialystok. We have seen that the first of these is 
inevitably a secondary or dependent operation. Between the 
other two the choice was always, for the German Command, 
difficult. Presuming the Narew forced, or Kovno taken, as 
the preliminary in either case, the one offensive leads close into 
the rear of the Warsaw-Ivangorod stronghold, while in the other 
the corridor is seized far back near its entrance; the choice 
therefore depended on how deeply the enemy was advanced in 
the Polish salient or how long the passive front of the “ curtain ” 
could be held, or what chance there was of cooperation from 
the lower San through the Bug “ gate,” and on other factors 
which had to be reckoned together on every occasion that an 
offensive was planned. But these two avenues (Kielce or 
Warsaw-Mlava, and Vilna-Kovno [or GrodnoJ-lnsterburg) 
equally serve for Russian offensives, and the defensive charac¬ 
teristics of E. Prussia were nearly if not quite as important as 
its qualities as an offensive base. 

The main feature of military geography in E. Prussia is the 
chain of the Masurian lakes which, in a sickle from N. to S. and 
then westward, protects the interior against attack from the 
E. or the .S.E. The tongues of land which separate the lakes 
rejiresent only a narrow frontage which has actually to be 
defended, and have the effect also of gathering communications, 
plentiful in the interior, at a few points of exit. To the S. of 
the lakes a number of tributaries of the Bobn-Narew system 
continue the water barrier, as against eastern attack, to the 
Narew; to the N. of them the river Angerapp presents a similar 
barrier as far as the Prcgel, beyond which river smaller streams 
continue the line of defence with some gaps to the Niemen. 
Behind the lakes, the next important N.-S. liarrieris the line of 
the Alle which, rising in the central Masurian lakes, runs to the 
Prcgel at Wehlau, whence from Tapiau to the Kurische Haff 
runs the Deime. Other partial barriers to an invader’s west¬ 
ward progress exist but are of less imi>ortancc. Finally there 
is the German section of the lower Vistula which, intricate at 
Danzig and fortified at Thom and Graudenz, still bars access 
to Germany proper when E. Prussia has been conquered or 
evacuated. 

Thus on the E. this province is singularly well protected. 
But it is to be noted (r) that the frontier, especially in the north¬ 
ern part, lies well in advance of the barrier, and that a policy of 
passive defence on the lake line forfeits a not incon.sidcrable 
region at the outset; and (2) that both the Insterburg-Johannis- 
burg line and the Alle are turned by attack from the S., by 
Mlava and Soldau, where the westernmost part of the lake sys¬ 
tem dies away. At the centre of the “ sickle," on the other 
hand, the density of the lakes is highest and they not only afford 
local protection to this part of the region, but also enable the 
1 defending army to shift its weight from E. to S.W. and vice 
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versa without much fear of flank attack in doing so; while, on 
the Russian side, the paucity of communications in the fore¬ 
ground of these central lakes seriously impedes liaison between 
the northern or Gumbinnen and the south-western or Soldau 
groups of the invaders. Such shifts of the centre of gravity are. 
moreover, facilitated by the dense railway .system lying behind 
the lakes. The frontier railway, which runs from Thom, by 
Soldau, Johannisburg and Lyck (junction of the Russian Bialy- 
stok-Brest-Litovsk transversal), to Tilsit and Memcl, lies outside 
all defensive barriers. But inside the barriers are some three 
other transversals, one being the Thorn-Instcrburg-VVirballcn 
section of the Berlin-Petrograd main line, and the others parts 
of a well-developed provincial system. 

The military-geographical characteristics of the Lemberg 
region, the other potentially offensive base lying outside the 
Vistula-San-Dniester harrier, are less sharply marked and their 
influence is not so definite. Offensive pos-sibilitics lie in the 
direction of (a) Bessarabia, (b) Kiev, (c) Kovel, (d) the inner edge 
of the northern corridor, towards Brest-Litovsk. Of these, as 
in the case of E. Prussia, (a) is eccentric, except as a secondary 
element of (A); and (c) centres on a region which is ill-developed 
in communications, and therefore operations there are subsidiary 
to those on cither flank. The important alternatives are there¬ 
fore, speaking broadly, (ft) and (if). In (ft) Dubno and Rovno 
play the same r 61 e as Kovno in the N., and the results to be 
expected from a successful operation of this character are similar 
to, but smaller in scale than, the corresponding enterpri.se on the 
Niemcn. (d) The operation, twice carried out and several 
times contemplated, offered many results and many risks, and its 
usefulness varied according to a number of factors like that of 
the corresixinding operation from the N., with which, in fact, it 
was logically combined. 

Defensively, the conditions of the Lemberg region were similar 
in some respects to those of E. Prussia. Waterlines opi)osed 
invasion from the E., while from the N. Lemberg was open. 
But the real obstacle value of the E. Galician watercourses,— 
Gnila Lipa, Zlota Lipa, Strypa, etc.,—whose names were to 
become historic, is small, and, though N. of the Styr system and 
the uppermost streams of the Bug (Styr) have wide marshy 
valleys and are serious barriers, the watershed itself (Dubno- 
Brody-Lemberg) is an open gate both for road and rail approach 
to the Galician capital. 

The railway system of the Galicia theatre, though far inferior 
to that of Silesia and Prussia, included two complete laterals N. 
of the Carpathians, and at least one S. of them. Prom the 
interior of Hungary and Moravia, over the Carpathians, to the 
San-Dniester barrier there were eight ajjproach railways between 
Teschen in the W. and Czernovitz in the E., and four of these 
pass the barrier at or near the Grodek gap, converging on Lem¬ 
berg and Rava Ruska. In the latter region itself the railways 
lie chiefly radially from Lemberg. It is to be noted that on the 
whole front N. of Lemberg the Russian frontier region is destitute 
of approach railways. 

Finally, the Carpathians (of which Galicia to the San, to 
Lemberg and to the Dniester, is simply a glacis) are not ns the 
sea is to E. Prussia, a definitive barrier, but rather a wall with 
many gates for the passage of an invader into Hungary and 
Austria. The mountains themselves are rather Vosgian than 
Alpine, and their main passes arc low enough to be practicable 
for railways. At the W. and E. ends, the mountains broaden 
out into the fl'atra and ma.ssifs, but in the centre the mountain 
zone is at its narrowest, and it is exactly in front of this that the 
Grodek gap breaks the forward barrier and allows these railway 
approach lines to make for the Hungarian plain. West of the 
Tatra ma.ssif, the Troppau gap opens Moravia to an invader who 
has mastered Upper Silesia. (C. F. A.) 

II. The Campaigns of igi4 

Tlie Russian Plan of Campaign. —Two characteristics of the 
Russian Array were admitted on both sides as axiomatic, the 
relative slowness with which its total forces could be brought to 
bear and the numerically overpowering superiority of those 


forces when assembled,anil ready. Both these were summed up 
in the popular phrase of 1014, which likened the Russian Army 
to a steam roller. The axioms were not, however, independent. 
Only by waiting could the overpowering strength be realized, 
and by temporarily forgoing this numerical advantage, it was 
possible for the Russians to act with partial forces and provisional 
objectives, almost if not quite as promptly as the armies of the 
Central Towers. Instead, therefore, of the usual stages of cou- 
verture and full-power action there would be, or might be, three 
—couverture, rapid partial action, and delayed full-power 
action—and the application of the geographical factors to strategy 
varied accordingly. 

In all alternatives, the inclusion of the central salient, either 
in the couverture system or in the deployment for the main 
action, was impossible. In other words, it was militarily evac¬ 
uated from the outset. In the alternative of delayed full-power 
action, the couverture would guard the outer flanks of the two 
corridors and the Warsaw-lvangorod-Lutsk front, while the 
main masses assembled further back. Flank-guard groups 
would prolong the defence of the corridors rc.spectively in the 
Shavli region and to the S.E. of Dubno and Rovno. The line 
of detrainment for the main bodies would be, substantially, 
Kovno-Grodno-Blalystok-Brest, and (for the Southern armies) 
points behind Rovno. But the abandonment of so large a 
portion of Poland would only be necessary in the case of Ger¬ 
many’s employing the major portion of her forces in the cast. 
In that case, especially if it arose in winter, it was calculated 
that the Russian forces on the couverture line would have to 
retire fighting, giving up Warsaw and possibly Ivangorod, but 
holding firmly at all costs on the middle Niemen front and at 
Brest. If that case diil not arise, then the couverture was 
strong enough to enable the main masses using the northern 
corridor to detrain further forward. In proportion as the 
arrangements for mobilization and concentration were improved 
in the years 1010-4, and in proportion also ns it became more 
probable that Germany would elect to emjiloy the bulk of her 
forces on her French front, not only this forward concentration 
but also preparatory offensives delivered from the couverture 
line came to be considered. 

In all rases the main object which was to be sought when the 
forces were fully assembled was practically the same. It was 
the destruction of the Austrian armies in Galicia, the occupation 
of the Carpathian line, and eventually an advance into Moravia 
and Silesia by Troppau and the Oder head, turning Breslau. 
The exact form in which this ultimate offensive would be realized 
could not be foreseen until the Germans and Austrians had 
shown their hand; meantime, the problem before the Russian 
general staff was so to plan their couverture arrangements, 
their detrainments, and their now feasible preparatory offensives 
as to subserve this purpose. 

Generally speakmg, the couverture on the Narew-Bobr, that 
on the middle Niemcn, and that in the Shavli region were dis¬ 
posed and directed to c.hei king as long as possible any German 
attack on the flank of the northern corridor. It would be reen¬ 
forced in situ to the strength of two armies and an independent 
groujj. If powerful German attacks develojicd it would offer 
an elastic defence, on one line after another, to protect at all 
costs the region of Bialystok-Grodno-Vilna during the troop 
movements in that area. If not, it was to take the offensive 
and, by conquering E. Prussia to the Vistula, definitely to secure 
the right rear of the future main effort. This conquest was to 
be carried out from the S. by Mlava, turning the lake barrier, 
by one army while the other pressed up against the front of the 
lakes and the Angorapp, so as to occupy the Germans and at 
any rate to prevent a rush upon Kovno and Grodno. The 
independent group about Shavli was to deal with minor enter¬ 
prises of the enemy in its own area, and especially with landing 
threats on the Baltic coast as far as Riga. From that point 
inclusive, coast defence was entrusted to another army, with 
headquarters at Petrograd. 

In the centre two armies, coming from the interior by the 
central and eastern railways of the corridor, were, if possible, to 
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concentrate about Lublin and Chelm respectively; otherwise 
they were to divide, one going to the right of the defenuve wing 
about Shavli, the other continuing S. to Brest and Kobryn. 
Supposing that this proved unnecessary, the two armies, from 
Lublin and Chelm respectively, Were to take the offensive 
against the left of the Austrian armies in Galicia. The right of 
these meantime would be attacked by two other armies, advanc* 
ing from Dubno and from Proskurov. These armies were given 
special precedence in their equipment, so as to be ready to act 
early. At Odessa, a minor army of reserve divisions was to be 
assembled to watch Rumania. 

Defensive or offensive as the case might be, these preparatory 
engagements were all assumed to be in progress before the full 
concentration had been effected. Induding the Petrograd 
army, only a 8 out of a total of 37 active corps were comprised 
in the dispositions, and the reserve divisions formed on mobili¬ 
zation wore not counted upon for immediate service. The 
remainder, in so far os no new complications occurred to tie 
them to their peace regions (e.g. Caucasus), would become suc¬ 
cessively available and constitute a mass of manoeuvre or a 
pool of refinforcements, according to the course of events. 

On mobilization, accordingly, the allocation of troops was as 
follows:— 

I. Army {Rmnmkampf). Niemen, including Shavli. II., 111., 
IV., XX. Gd., I. Corps. {As soon as relieved by reserve divisions 
[XXVi. Corps] at Shavli, XX. Gd. was to proceed to IV. Army.) 

First task: proteetit)n in front of Niemen line, on that line, or if 
necessary further back towards Vilna. Second task: advance to 
bind the Gentian forces on the l.'ikes and Angcrapp. 

II. Army (Samsonov). Narew, Vi., XV., XXIIl., XIII. Corps. 
First task: protection of liobr-Narew-Uug line and rcconnaisstuice 
into Mliiva-Neidcnbiirg region. ln'c<ase of heavy Gorman offensive, 
the region of Bialystok to bo protected at all costs. Second task: 
invasion and conquest of E. I'russia via Mlava, turning the lakes. 
(These two armies had each several reserve divisions allotted.) 

IV. Armv (Evert). Concentration area Lublin. Grenadier, XIV., 
XVI., XVlll. Corps. 

V. Army (PUhve). Concentration area Chelm.' V., XVII., XIX., 
and XXV, Corps. 

Both for attack of N. front of Austrian armies in Galicia. 

III. Army (Kussky). Concentration Rovuo-Dubno. IX.,X.,XL, 
XXI. Corps. 

VIII. Army (Br«j«7o»). Concentration S, and W. of Proskurov. 
VII., VIII., XII., XXIV., III. Caucasian Corps. 

Both for attack of N.E. and E. front of Austrians in Galicia. 

'I'lie I. and II. Armies formed the north-western front under 
Gen. ^hilinsky (succeeded after the first operations by Ruzsky), 
the IV., V., Ili., VI11. the south-western front under Gen. Ivanov, 
whose Chief of Staff was Alexeyev. 

The VI. Army (Grand Duke Nicholas) was the title of the Petro¬ 
grad force, the VlI. (.Nikitin) that of the OdesiM troops. 

(In the event of German offensives developing on a larre scale, 
requiring the adoption of the rear line of rail-heads, the IV. Army 
was to be switched en route to the right of the L, and to it instead 
of to the VIII., the XXIV. Corps was to go. It would also become 
part of the north-western front.) 

The peace-time scheme, as thus outlined, was at once modified 
in the early days of mobilization, not so much in ilitcntions as in 
allocations of force. No comraahdcr-iu-chief of the whole was 
appointed before the war, as the Tsar was undecided as to 
whether to take command himself. At the outbreak of war the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander of the VI. Army, was 
appointed. He had taken no part in drawing up the scheme, 
and his own ideas differed somewhat from it. lie therefore 
formed a new scheme, or rather a modification of the basic 
scheme, whereby the Guard and I. Corps wore dispatched to 
Warsaw (instead of to the I. Army) to form the nucleus of a 
IX. Army, and the VI. or Petrograd Army w,a 3 reduced first to 
one corps, and then to reserve divisions only. The first corps 
to leave was the XVIIl., originally intended for the IV. Array 
but now assigned to the IX. (replaced in the IV. by the III. 
Caucasian Corps taken from the VIII. Army). * The XXII. 
followed towards the end of August, joining the I. Army in lieu 
of the Guard and I. Corps. Further, a number of the reserve 
divisions accumulating behind the I. and II. Armies were con¬ 
stituted a little later as a X. Army with the mission of connect¬ 
ing the I. and IL Armies—but too late to avoid the catastrophe 
of Taunenberg. 


Mobilization, $nd concentration proceeded rapidly. The cav- 
alry diviaoni aftrtted to the Prussian front were detrained 
complete by the 7 U.day of mobilization, the infantry corps by 
the 13 th day. On Grand Duke informed the 

French ambassador thalfj,o 1. and 11. Armies would open their 
offensive on the morrow, c^siderably sooner than was expected 
by the Kench, who only begs advance on that day. 

The “ Prevcnti« offensivesfe^t was to lead to Tannenberg 
was thus launched on Aug. 14 . its objects were, parUy, the 
accelerate fuimme^ of th® ongm. campai^ (ai the 

lowest, the act.^ flank defence of northern corridor, now 
being traversed by a IX. Army os well .l jv \. ._j ,, 

the desire to aid Franco by startling the ^ ^ 

making detachments to the E. -oan command into 

Plans of Campaign-Central Powers .—The df 

two fronts had for many years been anxiously stuciu. ‘L 
and it had been generally accepted in principle tn. 
taneous offensive E. and W. was impossible. In th? j 
the elder Moltke, the difficulty of defending the Vng™*^ ° 
eastern frontier, as compared with the relative ease with 
the short, strong line Thionvillc-Strassburg could be lyd, 
decided the great general staff in favour of choosing the\^g{ 
the offensive theatre; and this plan held the field, with feW^Q^j^ 
fications, until Schliefien came into office as Chief of the Go^j.jj 
Staff and reconsidered the military position. He decided 
the first offensive must be directed against France, but in sue, 
way as to insure the quick and comjilete destruction of 
French army, i.e. by using Belgian avenues for the enveloj, 
ment of its left. His solution of the two-front war problcirl^ 
therefore, was to prevent its happening: neither he nor his 
successor, the younger Moltke, seems to have dealt exhaustively 
with the case that actually arose, i.e. that of a prolonged contest ' 
in which the centre of gravity constantly required to be shifted 
from E. to W. and vice versa. An imjxirtant factor, perhaps the 
ruling factor, in the decision was the assumption th.at it would 
be impossible to bring- the Russian army to decisive battle; 
owing to its slow assembly, the distances to be traversed in 
order to reach it required a time allowance which the western 
defensive, at grips with the highly trained and efficient French 
army, could not insure for it. Moreover, with unlimited space 
behind them the Russians were regarded as having every chance 
of avoiding a decision for as long as they wished to do so, and the 
re-distribution of the Russian peace garrisons after lyio (which 
pointed to the choice of the rear line Kovno-Bialystok-Brest as 
the probable line of entrainment) confirmed the conclusion. 
Two possible offensive directions were considered, that from the 
Mlava region against the Narew line, and that from the lake 
frontby VVirb-ollenandbyAugustowo and Suwalki against Kovno 
and Vilna. These alternatives and their meaning have been 
alluded to already. The choice was a difficult one, hardly to be 
settled except ad hoc; it was to be the chief bone of contention 
between Falkenhayn and Hindenburg in the igis campaign. 
But even the second, and more promising, line of operations 
would not lead to the enemy’s rear if he abandoned all Poland at 
the outset, and concentrated between Kovno and Brest. 

In fact such a course of action was provided for in the Russian 
concentration scheme. But the alternative preferred by the 
Russians was an offensive, or two offensives, carried out by the 
readiest portion of their forces, and their alternative naturally 
engaged the attention of the Central Powers in the years after 
igio, when the war-readiness of the Russian army was evidently 
being improved with menacing rapidity. The defence against 
such an attack could not readily be combined by the two Central 
Powers because of the salient W. of the Vistula; on the defensive, 
therefore, Germany and Austria-Hungary formed two theatres, 
either or both of which might be the target of enemy offensives 
of uncertain power. Further, the entire peace forces of the 
Central Powers, taken together, were not equal numerically to 
the peace forces of Russia, and the adhesion of Turkey, and still 
more that of Rumania, to their side was problematical. If the 
bulk of the Russian forces concentrated on the forward line, 
then there were only two practical alternatives for the Central 
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Serbian theatre. On the other hand, Galicia would clearly be 
the enemy’s principal target, and were he to leave mere flank 
guards against E. I’russia, there was little doubt that even in an 
accelerated offensive he could employ superior forces. Many 
Austrian authorities therefore favoured a withdrawal of the line 
of defence to the Carpathians, and probably the majority con¬ 
sidered that nothing could be held in advance of the San-Dniester 
barrier. The problem then was difficult and obscure, and dif¬ 
ferences of opinion both within each country and between the 
two countries themselves were certain. Austria’s strategy 
even in respect of her local problems depended largely upon 
Germany’s, and no definite, binding convention appears to have 
been negotiated, either for the case of the offensive or for that 
of the defence. More, the interchange of views which did take 
place led to completely disjointed action. When the inner 
wing of the Austro-Hungarians was driving forward the offen¬ 
sive on Lublin and Chelm, the Germans in E. Prussia were 
under orders to retreat to the Vistula. 

Conrad von Hotzendorff, the head of the Austrian general 
staff, was essentially active in temperament, and the wave of 
sentiment in favour of the undiluted offensive which swept 
through all European armies about 191a strongly influenced 
him and his entourage. A scheme was prepared under which 
the left portion of the Austro-Hungarian army was to take the 
offensive from the lower San, northward on Lublin and Chelm, 
flank-guarded by an fchelon directed on Vladimir Volynsk; 
while the right portion defended Lemberg against attack from 
the E. In cooperation with this left wing, a German army was 
to advance by Mlava on the Narew line, force this, and effect a 
junction with the Austrian advance about Siedlce, By this 
scheme it was hoped either to cut off a part of the Russian army 
and beat other parts in detail as they detrained—if the Russians 
were attempting to forward concentration—or to make good 
military occupation of almost the whole of Poland in the short¬ 
est time—if they were concentrating on the rear line Kovno- 
Brest. At the lowest, Conrad held, the protection of Galicia 
and of E. Prussia would be best assured by the offensive. 

In how far Moltke agreed to this plan is doubtful. He had 
definitely committed himself to the Schlieffen scheme of putting 
France out of action before an eastern front came into existence, 
and though he had considerably altered its details, he had pro¬ 
vided even less force for E. Prussia than Schlieffen had proposed. 
Such evidence as is available tends to show that Moltke agreed 
with the scheme as the operative idea of the eastern offensive 
that was to follow the decisive defeat of France (expected to 


have been sufficiently achieved by about the 30th day of mobili¬ 
zation), but not as a preventive offensive to be launched while 
the issue in France was still undecided. Conrad, on the other 
hand, was determined to carry it out the moment he was ready, 
hoping, as he said, that Moltke would not “ leave him sitting in 
the ink too long,” The scale of the operation for him was only 
that of a preventive offensive, carried out substantially by about 
a? Austro-Hungarian and 10 German divisions from the San 
and from the Mlava region respectively. This force, if it caught 
the Russians in the act of concentration, would create “ favour¬ 
able conditions for later operations ” on a large scale. 

Moltke, on the contrary, gave the E. Prussian Army (VIII., 
Gen.-Oberst von Prittwitz und Gaffron) nine active and reserve 
divisions (I., XVII., XX. Active Corps, I. Res. Corps, 3rd Res. 
Div.), for both the lake and the Mlava fronts. Apart from a 
number of Ersatz and Landwehr formations, most of which were 
intended for the defence of Thorn, Graudenz and Konigsberg, 
this was all. In Posen province and in Silesia, there were only 
frontier guards of Landsturm, and the Landwehr and Ersatz 
garrisons of Breslau and Posen; as the salient fadng these 
provinces was practically evacuated, no more was necessary, 
and indeed eight Landwehr regiments were grouped in Upper 
Silesia as a field force (the “ Landwehr Corps,” von Woyrsch) to 
accompany and guard the left of the Austrian offensive. 

Thus, the first campaigns in the E. were distinct and without 
connexion of idea or of date. The battles of both being de¬ 
scribed elsewhere, it is sufficient here to outline the campaigns 
of Lemberg and Tanncnberg in succession. 

The Campaign in East Prussia; August-Stpt. ipi4 .—The 
first requirement of the Russian scheme of operations being free 
use of the northern corridor for the assembly of forces against 
the Austrian left, the troops disposed on the dangerous flank of 
the corridor were ready for action about ten days before the 
date set for the completion of the Lublin-Chelm concentra¬ 
tion. In the original scheme, their mission was primarily defen¬ 
sive and in the second place offensive, but as early us Aug. 9 
the Grand Duke determined to push forward both the I. and 
II. Armies on their offensive missions, in the hope of at once 
compelling the Germans to hold back forces destined for the W. 
On the 14th, their concentration complcled, thc.se armies moved 
out of the detrainment areas, the 1 . ( 11 ., HI., IV. and XX. 
Corps) under Rennenkampf on the axes Kovno-Gumbinnen 
and Suwalki-Marggrabova, theII. (VI., XV., XXIII., XIII. and 
later 1 . Corps) under Samsonov on the axis Przusznysz-Soldau. 
Seven to eight cavalry divisions accompanied and preceded 
them. At many points on the frontier from Memcl to Bialla 
and round to Mlava there had already been local engagements, 
especially on the axis Kovno-Gumbinnen, where Rennenkampf 
on the one side and von Franfois (commander of the German 1 . 
Corps) on the other had both strong motives for activity, the 
Russians to thrust back the enemy’s forces as far from the 
” corridor ” as possible, the Germans to preserve the region be¬ 
tween the frontier and the lakes as long as possible from occupa¬ 
tion or pillaging. On the Mlava axis these epi.sodes were fewer, 
for the Russian main bodies were more distant. The Germans 
were unable to prevent the enemy’s mounted troops from 
ranging up to Soldau, but their Zeppelins reconnoitred the 
line of advance of Samsonov’s main bodies. 

Gen. von Prittwitz, in spite of his small forces, was confident. 
He placed the I, Corps (Francois) facing E. on and in front of 
the Angerapp, the XX. Corps facing S. between Allenstein and 
Soldau, the XVII. and I. Res. Corps and the 3rd Res. Div. in 
the interior, wailing on events. To the left rear of the 1 . Corps, 
the Konigsberg main reserve—an Ersatz and Landwehr force 
numerically, but only numerically, equivalent to a corps— 
moved out N. of the Pregel to Insterburg. To the right of the 
XX. Corps was a frontier guard, also composed of Ersatz and 
Landwehr belonging to the fortresses of Thorn and Graudenz. 
On Aug. 14 V. Prittwitz, satisfied that no important threat was 
impending on his S. front, turned over the defence of U^t front 
to the Landwehr and Ersatz formations of Gen. von Unger, drew 
the XX. Corps to Ortelsburg, in readiness for an offensive to- 
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wards Johannisburg, and brought the remainder of his forces to 
the E. front behind and on the flanks of the I. Corps, the jrd 
Res. Div. (reenforced by one brigade and a screen of Landsturm 
posts) holding the lake barrier. 

On the 17 th took place the first serious encounter of large 
forces. Von Franfois still maintained a forward position on the 
Kovno railway at StallupSnen, barely five miles inside the fron¬ 
tier; he was determined to defend offensively, and he inflicted a 
sharp blow on the central columns of the enemy before the others 
became effective. But his left was driven in, and I’rittwitz, 
whose intention was by no means to fight so far forw,ard, ordered 
the combat to be broken off and the troops to retire to the Gum- 
binnen position. There, on the jrjth and 20th, the battle of 
Gumbinnen was fought. Claimed by both sides as a victory 
but in fact indecisive, since parts of each line gained successes 
or suffered failure, it ended in Prittwitz’s ordering the battle to 
be broken off. To the astonishment of his corps commanders, 
he announced that he proposed to retreat over the Vistula. 
A gnave crisis had arisen. The Russian II. Army, seemingly 
quiescent on the Narew, had in fact been cautiously advancing 
on the Mlava axis, which was now defended only by second- 
line troops and, partially, by the XX. Corps—everything else, 
even mobile Laiidwehr brigades, having been brought over to 
the. E. front by tlie order of the 14th. Such was the situation 
of th(! defences when, some time after noon on the 20th, reports 
reached Prittwitz to the effect that four or more Russian corps 
were approaching Mlava and Ortclshurg. He had three alter¬ 
natives—to di.sregard the threat, win an effective victory at 
Ciumbinnen, and pursue the enemy in such a way as to impose 
caution on all Russian forces in advance of the sensitive point 
of the “ corridor to leave a containing foive about Gumbinnen, 
trust to the lake barrier, and bring back the bulk of the forces 
so as to strike the flank of the oncoming II. Army; or to fall 
back beyond the sweep of that army’s manoeuvre. The first 
alternative was eagerly advocated by von Fratifois, but the other 
coq>s had me.t with little succe.ss in the battle. It is probable 
that no reasonable hope remained of winning a thorough vic¬ 
tory on the 21st, and nothing less would serve. The second 
alternative was not, at that moment, considered and the third 
was adopted in its most extreme form, retreat beyond the Vis¬ 
tula. The 1 . Corps was to move by train to Bischofswerder 
and Gossler.shausen, in order to bar the road to the Vistula, the 
XX. to fight for time, and the remainder to withdraw south- 
westward under cover of these corps. A factor in the decision 
was the activity of Russian cavalry which, in large and small 
bodies, was appearing in the interior of the province. 

In the Kricgsspicl exercises of peace-time, this problem had 
often been fought out, and the idea of sacrificing E. Prussia— 
on ]>apcr—was familiar. But, as the elder Moltke observed in 
iSfit), “in practice one does not abandon provinces.” On the 
20th, apparently on the initiative of Lieut.-Col. Hoffmann of 
the staff of the VIll. Army, who sent a protest direct to supreme 
headquarters at Coblenz, Moltke communicated with I’ritt¬ 
witz by telephone, and urged him to try the alternative of a 
manccuvre on interior lines. The army commander replied 
that this was impossible and that he might need re&iforccraents 
even to secure an escape to the Vistula. Thereupon Moltke 
relieved him of his command, opened direct telephone com¬ 
munication with von Franfois and vonScholtz (XX. Corps),tele¬ 
graphed to General-Oberst von Hindenburg, in retirement, to 
offer him the command, and smnmoncd Ludcndorll (deputy 
chief of staff II. Army) to act as chief of staff. 

This situation, in fact, was less alarming than it had been on 
the 21 St. Neither Rennenkampf nor Samsonov displayed any 
important activity; and Prittwitz recovered confidence, decided 
to hold the line of the Passarge against Rennenkampf, and 
began to work out a scheme of attack against the Russian II. 
Army. But the order of dismissal reached him that evening. 

On the 23rd Hindenburg and Ludendorff arrived at Marien- 
burg (H.Q. VIII. Army). Already, after a conversation with 
Moltke, Ludendorff had (apparently on a suggestion from 
Franfois) fixed Deutsch-Eylau and eastward, instead of Goss- 
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lershausen, as the rendezvous of the I. Corps and ordered all 
available Ersau and Landwehr units from Thom and Grau- 
denz to strengthei..yon Unger, thus beginning to prepare a group 
of two active corps rnd other troops to check Samsonov. The 
other forces lately engined at Gumbinnen were to remain, tem¬ 
porarily, opposing RcniAjikampf—all measures designed, evi¬ 
dently, to arrest the sense ^ retreat ahd panic. Not until the 
staff of the VIII. Army had *mortcd the situation in detail was 
a clear idea of possibiUlics fu^ed by the new leaders. In 
principle the plan was adopted holding up Rennenkampf, 
maintaining the lake region against .^y break-in from Lomzha, 
and concentrating offensive effort c. Samsonov. Both the 
newcomers and the staff already on the agreement 

as to this. But it remained to be seen whet 
was to be accomplished. On the evening 
burg reported to Coblenz “ assembly of army Corps and 

enveloping attack planned for Aug. 26,” but 4^^. gy^niiig 
developing the idea in .some details, he added; “ ™°™‘>termined 
but not impossible things turn out badly.” 

The intention was to disengage some, or even all, of thi! ,oods 
opposing Rennenkampf, and with them by a flank mych 
behind the lakes, to envelop Samsonov’s right; to briiy in 
1 . Corps and the nearest portions of von Unger’s force Wainst 
his left, and to hold him frontally with the XX. Cori 
was on this hast that everything hinged. Short of a siiWta. 
neons effort by both Rennenkampf and Samsonov—the\sg 
feared by the Germans—pressure by the II. Army alone wa^ 
greater significance than that of the I. Army alone wo\ 
be. Rennenkampf, however active, could only drive the\ 
Res. and XVII. Corps south-westward towards the I’assar« 
(and the Koiiigsberg troops into their fortress) and work 
passage down the rear side of the lakes to join hands with 
Samsonov, whose Vi. Corps was made to diverge towards 
Ortclsburg for that purpose. Samsonov, on the contrary, 
could by an energetic advance bring three corps (XIII., XV., 
XXIII.) against Scholtz, and in case of success break into the 
midst of the new dispositions of bis opponent. On the 23rd- 
24th this seemed probable, for on those days he attacked the XX. 
Corps and forced it to swing back from the line Gilgenburg-Orlau 
to the line Gilgenburg-Hohensteiii. At that moment the 3rd 
Res. l)iv. at Hohenstein and even the first arrivals of the I. 
Corps at D. Eylau were being drawn into the fight to assist von 
Scholtz. The arrival of the rest of the I. Corps, destined for the 
flank attack on the W., was delayed by misadventures; and this 
western attack (I. and Unger) was itself becoming imperilled by 
the advance of yet another Russian Corps, the I., from the IX. 
Army forming at Warsaw. Of the other German corps not 
one was disengaged for its southward march before the 24th. 

On the 24th, however, the withdrawal from Rennenkampf’s 
front began. It was carried out in the midst of an emigration 
en masse, main roads being so crowded with refugees that troops 
were marched in some cases entirely by tracks and by-roads. 
Russian cavalry parties were by now riding about the country 
as far as the Passarge. 

The Angerapp line having been given up on the 22nd, the 
front of contact opposite the Russian I. Army now (24th) ran 
along the Deime and the lower AUe, astride the Pregel, to 
Allenburg, thence by Gerdauen to Angerburg at the N. end of 
the lakes. North of the Pregel, the Konigsberg force was slowly 
retiring on its fortress and had left Wehlau. South of it there 
wert withdrawn, each in succession and covered by the rest, 
the XVII. Corps, which was directed on Bischofsburg-Ortclsburg; 
the I. Res. Corps, directed upon Seeburg; and finally the 6th 
Landwehr brigade from Lotzen, the key of the lakes, to the 
same region. Only the ^Tonigsberg force, one cavalry brigade 
and some Landsturm, remained in front of the Russian I. Army. 

Meantime, Samsonov continued his methodical advance, but 
very slowly—the VI. Corps on Bischofsburg via Ortclsburg; 
the XIII. on Allenstein; while the other two, followed in fichclon 
to the left rear by the I. Corps, were sent against Scholtz (20th 
and 3rd Res. liiv.), whose left was driven from Hohenstcii^. 
But already the two wings of the envelopment were being pre- 
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pared and directed according to the indications of Russian wire¬ 
less messages sent in clear. On the W., the Oirnian 1 Corps, 
with additional troops under MUlmann coi^g up on't* "gnt, 
attacked towards Usdau on the 26th. the same day 
the Russian VI. Corps was met and d^^ated at Gross-Bh.ssau 
by the oncoming eastern envelopin^hig. Von dcr Ooltzs 
Landwehr division, arriving opptunely from Schleswig- 
Holstein, was added to Scholt^^'^tto^ flank From the 
26th the battle was general, /f^tep had done its part. By 
the tist the destruction of = army by doub e envelo,v 

ment was complete, only ♦^.attached 1 Cor,is ficheloned back 
on the left being outside^" rmg and able to escape as a formed 
body. Samsonov hi^'=' 7 '=^; P"=°ntics and 300 

•' .'-..j hands of the victors. 

German supreme command at Coblenz had 
, generally regarded as having been fatal to 

a cn a ^ I^oess in the war. Moltke had recognized from the 
S* st^ttot'^'^ strength of the VIII. Army was little above, if 
t beJ^' safety limit, and in the background there was 
tepeated demand for effective cooperation in the 
j.'.^og.sc'hcme. Only after much hesitation was the IX. Res. 

Srhleswig-Holstcin taken to reenforce the W. on the 
/^(jjgth of Prittwitz’s optimistic reports on the eve of the battle 
iUmbinnen. Two days later came the crisis whieli led to 
pidenburg’s appointment, but at that moment the battle of 
/e Frontiers was developing all along the line in the W. and 
loltke did not suggest (nor did Ludendorff ask for) a reen- 
lorceraent of the E. On Aug. 25, however, caught apparently 
in a wave of optimism which pervaded the armies of the W. after 
five simultaneous victories, Moltke decided to send no less than 


six army corps to the Vlll. Army, not so much in order to re¬ 
establish a compromised situation there as to deal the oflcnsive 
blow in the E. that was only waiting upon a decision in France. 
Two corps were to go from each portion of the western front, 
and the Guard Reserve and XI. Coriis, being reported by their 
army commanders, after the fall of Namur, as free, were sent 
first, along with the 8th Cav. Div. In the event, the other 
four were never sent, as the results of Tannenberg altered the 
balance of forces in the E. at the same time as a new crisis was 


arising in the French theatre. 

These reifnforcements arrived too late for the battle of Tannen¬ 
berg, but began to be available in the first week of September. 
Meantime the VIII. Army Command had to decide whether to 


pursue immediately to the southward, forcing the Narew line 
and making rendezvous with Conrad about Sicdlce, or to deal 
with Rennenkampf’s army which still stood, inactive but 
threatening, on the Dcime-Wehlau-Allenburg-Angerburg-Bialla 
line. The latter course was preferred, as was practically inevi¬ 
table. The progress of the Austrian I. Army and Woyrsch (see 
below) in the Lublin region was evidently being neutralized 
by the advance of Ruzsky and Brussilov in E. Galicia, and 
Rennenkampf’s inactivity could hardly continue. Moreover, 
he occupied a great part of E. Prussia and the call of the civil 
population for rescue from the Cossacks could not be ignored. 

Rennenkampf’s halt on the Deime-Angerburg line, when 
enemy forces were daily slipping away from him to take part in 
the destruction of Samsonov’s army, was and is severely criti¬ 
cized, and exposed him to the reproach even of treason. Part 
at least of the causes of this passivity lay in the inherent slow¬ 
ness of Russian military practice—a slowness which equally 
characterized the unfortunate army of Samsonov, as we have 
seen. For the rest, it is to be noted that the Grand Duke was 


himself at Insterburg during the critical days. Such evidence 
as is available suggests that the intention of the Russian supreme 
command was not to press even Samsonov’s offensive, still less 
the frontal advance, farther than it would go, but to give the 
whole campaign a wider sweep by means of the new IX. Army 
assembling at Warsaw and intended to move on Thorn and 
Posen,* turning the Vistula barrier from the south. 


* The I. Corps of this army was not placed at Samsonov’s disposal 
till Aug. 26, the Guard not at all. One cavalry division was actually 
taken from Samsonov. 


I 

I 
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From the German point of view, although information was 
no doubt lacking as to the large undisclosed reserves moving in 
the “ corridor," it must have been clear that the defeat of Rcn- 
nenkampf would effectively answer any renewed threat from 
the S. by endangering the Grodno-Kovno artery. In the con¬ 
ditions of the moment this defeat could best be ensured by attack¬ 
ing his left wing, and in the first days of Sept, the VIII. Army 
with the corps from the W. were disposed accordingly on a long 
line from Prcussisch-Eylau to E. of Willenbcrg; in order from 
left to right Guard Res., I. Res.; XL, XX., XVIL, 1 . Corp.s and 3rd 
Res. Div. Von der Goltz with his own division and another 
made up from Unger’s and Miilmann’s forces (called 35th Res. 
Div.) watched the southern front on both sides of Mlava. The 
Kbnigsberg force still held the Deimc line. On his side Rcn- 
nenkampf had already brought up two of his reserve divisions 
from the Nicmen for the siege of Konigsberg, and he now strength¬ 
ened his left from botn active and reserve formations assembled 
about Grodno. As had been the case at Tannenberg, the forces 
were numerically almo.st even. On neither side was any 
important condensation of force at particular points effected, 
and the resultant battle, known as the battle of the Masurian 
lakes, or of Angerhurg, was practically “ linear.’’ 

The idea pursued by Hindenburg was to press the Russian 
right, as far S. as Angerhurg, with four corj)S, to break out of 

I. btzcn (the key of the hike.s, which had been kept throughout) 
with the XVll. Coqrs while the I. Corps and 3rd Res. Div. ad¬ 
vanced from their Tannenberg positions eastward along the fron¬ 
tier railway. These corps were intended to roll up the left 
of Uennenkampf and press northward, with an echelon to the 
right against the fresh enemy forces reported detraining about 
Grayevo. The biittlc began on Sept. 7 and on the 8th was 
general. But the lake barrier this time favoured the Ru.ssians. 
The German XVIL Corps made only slow progress in advancing 
from the pass of Ldtzen, and most of the 1 . Corps was soon 
drawn north-eastward. The balance, however, passing S. of 
the lakes along the axis Johannisburg-Bialla, made marked 
progress, and on the night of the pth-ioth Rennenkampf derided 
to take down his front by successive fractions from right to left, 
and retire into the Mariampol region whence, he had come. 
The battle then became one of tactic.al ineirients, with all the 
local virissitudes of a general chase. At the end, thanks to the 
traditional rearguard aptitudes of the Russian soldier, Rennen¬ 
kampf’s army had flowed away to safety, leaving the bulk of 
the VIIl. Army congested round Vladislavov and Eydtktlhnen 
with the I. Corps E. of Vilkovishki and the 3rd Res. Div. at 
Suwalki. Goltz’s southern cordon had meantime extended 
eastward as far as Marggrabowa. 

The battle of the Masurian lakes freed E. rrussia, and the 
victors gleaned a harvest of .some 30,000 prisoners in manifold 
combats amidst woods and lakes. But it was not a Tannen¬ 
berg, and already events elsewhere were in progress which 
involved the VIIL Army in a general eastern front campaign. 

The Galician Campaign of Aiis^ust-Septcmbcr IQ14. —As has 
been said above, Conrad had determined to carry out the offen¬ 
sive in the region Lublin-Chclm, where the Russians were con¬ 
centrated, though without definite assurances of cooperation 
from E. Prussia. In the offensive, the forces to be employed 
formed two armies—the IV. Army (Auffenberg), consisting 
initially of the II., VI,, IX. and newly formed XVII. Corps, and 
four cavalry divisions; and (defrainment area Yarosl.iv-rrzemysl) 
the I. Army (Dankl), I., V., X. Corps and two cavalry divisions 
(detrainment area middle and lower San). 

East of Lemberg it was intended to place two armies, the 

II. and III. But owing to the belief that the war crisis would 
be limited and localized as a campaign agmnst Serbia, the II. 
Army was assembled initially on the Danube, and could only be 
brought N. by degrees. At the outset it was represented in 
Golida only by the Army-group Kbvesz (XII. Corps and some 
extra divisions S.E. of Lemberg and on the Dniester), but the 
IV. and VII. Corps were being disengaged from the Serbian 
front and sent up gradually. The HI. Army (Bnidermann) E. 
and N.E. of Lemberg consisted of the XI., HI. and XIV. Corps 
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and some other divisions, of which the XIV. Corps was presently sive encountered the Russian III. and VIII. Annies in full 
taken to form the Army-group of Archduke Josef Ferdinand force—as has Uen mentioned above, these armies had been 

and placed N. of Lemberg to maintain liaison between the IV. given priority in equipment and otherwise—and was brought 

and III. Armies, intervening as required by either. to a standstill in the battle of Zloczdw (Aug. fought on 

On the left of the I. Army, along the N. side of the upper the line upper Bug-Zata-Lipa. On Aug. 19-30 a new battle 

Vistula (».«. in the Polish salient) an Army-group under von Kum- defensive this time, was accepted Gnila Lipa 

mer, formed of Landsturm troops, and to the left of Kummer, (battle of Przemyslany) anv the III. Army fell back on Lem- 
the German Landwehr Corps of Woyrsch, were to advance in berg itself, which the suprem. command thereupon decided to 
the direction of Sandomir and Ivangorod respectively, driving give up. It was evacuated on i,pt j 

back such Russian mounted forces as remained in this region. Thus Conrad was confronted v»^ problems. His left 
These formed an Echelon protecting the left rear of the I. Army, army ( 1 ., Kummer, Woyrsch) was •vgg^dy close upon Lublin 
but were primarily intended to form a rallying-point for an the victorious IV. Army pushing Cheim with its 

insurrection in Poland. This hope was not realized, or realized main body and Hrubieszow with its region 

only to a small extent, and the “ Polish Legion ” that was of Sokal and Rawa Ruska only cavalry occurred 

formed in fact consisted largely of Galician Poles. and Ruzsky’s right wing was trending to the S.j^mberg 

The Archduke Friedrich was commander-in-chief, with direction. The beaten III. and II. Armies were 

Conrad as chief of staff and effective director of operations, order on the strong line of the Grodek lakes (’*®“^^jcszyca) 

The campaign which ensued constituted in reality a chain of while no important attack had developed on the Dniei,^ There 
battles and as such is described elsewhere. Here it need only were,substantial]y,threecoursesopcn—to pursue the 

be summarized very broadly. Apart from the movement of tensive, trusting to distance and water to make 
Kummer and Woyrsch, who started early, in order to be in with the right flank impossible during the neces8ary^bnie,jg 
position at the date of the general advance, the campaign opened take down the whole northern front and come backWo tu 
on Aug. 20. Prior to that date, the Austrian cavalry divisions Vistula-San-Dniester position; and to use the adyantage^g pQ_ 
had made many attempts to ascertain the Rus.sian movements sition of the IV. Army for a manteiivre on interior lines 

in the “ southern corridor ” and the adjacent parts of Bessa- Ruzsky’s right flank. In principle, he preferri'd the first 

rabia, but without obtaining much information. The Russian and as we have seen, he invited Hindenburg’s co6pcrati(Sjj 
masses were in fact still in the stage of rail transport, and their j the still valid Sicdlce scheme. But Hindenburg dcclinedV 
mounted troops, trained to fire action and favoured by the 1 Rennenkampf had not yet been dealt with, and opposition\ 
country, easily kept the screen intact. The Austro-Hungarian front of the I. Army had visibly stiffened. The second alternl 

offensive was therefore in its first stages carried out according tive had obvious advantages and disadvantages; in the existing 

to the a priori scheme. conditions, the disadvantagirs which had weighed heavily irit 

The objective of the I. Army was Lublin, that of the IV. peace-time—that E. Galicia was thereby abandoned—no longer 

Chclm; they therefore aimed at the concentration centres of the applied since that region was now lost, and the preservation of 

IV. and V. Russian Armies respectively, and the conditions of the only-available armies of the Dual Monarchy was of the 

this concentration led to a scries of encounter battles in which highest importance. Nevertheless, Conrad cho.se the manccuvre 

the Austrian left was constantly dcheloiied forward, with the on interior lines, as the VIIl. German army had done. It may 

result on the other side that the Ru.ssian V. Army’s tended to be that 'Pannenberg contril)uted to the decision. 

strike south-westward rather than southward, and so in turn The germ of this idea appeared in the orders for Sept, a, in 

exposed a flank to tin; Austro-Hungarian IV. Army. This which the IV. Army was ordered to suspend its offensive and 

army, again, depended for security on its right upon the Army- change its front from N. to S. in readiness for a south-westward 

group (Josef Ferdinand), which was itself attracted now to the N. attack towards Lemberg, or for a south-eastward retreat towards 

for intervention in Auffenberg’s battle, now to the E. to protect the San. At the same time the lines of communication of each 
lirudermann’s exposed left. On the one side, therefore, an army were shifted westward, so that the base of the system be- 

advance in echelon, on the other successive detrainments, pro- came the region between Cracow and the Carpathians. The 

duced a battle of marked day-to-day fluctuations. The I. effort of the 1 . Army to gain ground northward was not given 
Army in a series of combats collectively called the battle of up, so that in effect, at this date, the supreme command had not 

Krasnik re-ached the line S. of Chodcl-Borzechow-Turobin by made up its mind. In the orders for Sept. 4, on the other hand, 

Aug. 26, against increasing Russian resistance especi;illy on the the choice was definitely made in favour of a IV. Army offensive 
left nearest Lublin, where it was found necessary to bring in the Lemberg direction, though the I. Army, Kummer and 
Kummer and Woyrsch E. of the Vistula in order to strengthen Woyrsch, were still left with their mission unchanged, 
the forces aiming at that place while the right advanced to On the 6th, the complicated manoeuvre of the IV. Army was 
Krasnostav. On Dankl’s left, meanwhile, Auffenberg was completed, but in its southward progress it had developed con- 
advancing into the area between the Wieprz and the Huczwa, siderable opposition on the E. flank, while the W. and centre 
and on Aug. 26 the battle of Komardv began. In this, between passing by Rawa Ruska and Niemirdw met little or none. The 
Aug. 26 and Sept, i the Austrian IV. Army broke the Russian result was that the army practically swung into line wdth the 

V. Army into two fractions, the more important of which, half- HI. instead of striking from N. to S. against the assailant of 

surrounded, only escaped through a maladroit withdrawal of that ormy. On the 7th, therefore, Conrad changed his plan 
that part of the Austrian army which had seized its line of retreat, again. The Austrian leader now proposed to take down the 
The withdrawal of the one Russian fraction to Chclm and the northern front by degrees, to use the IV. Army M a fixed pivot 
other to Hrubieszow on the Bug, with heavy losses, constituted between Rawa Ruska and Magierdw and to swing up the 11 . 
a signal victory, and would have had groat results but for events and III. Armies against Brussilov. This plan came to nothing, 
in E. Galicia. Russian pressure increased on the front of Woyrsch, Kummer, 

There, in accordance with the prevailing doctrines and also Dankl, and the Russian V. Army, beaten at Komardw, resum^ 
in order to keep Russian influences as far as possible from the the offensive against the group of divisions under Josef Ferdi- 
Ruthenian capital, Brudermann III. Army and Bohm-Ermolli nand which had been left by the IV. Army to protect its rear. 
II. Army (in reality Army-group KBvcsz) had been sent for- Finally, Ruzsky’s right, augmented by a process of regrouping 
ward to carry out an offensive defence, although in the one which had been going on at the same time as that of the Au^o- 
army Josef Ferdinand’s group was limited in its range by its Hungarians, emerged in great strength on and beyond Auflen- 
liaison task,* and in the other the IV. and VII. Corps were still on berg’s left, N. of Rawa Ruska. There was no surprise, M 
their way to the theatre of war. This numerically weak offen- marked indications of such a move had been discovered in the 

southward advance of the northern army. But when the 

' In fact, it was wholly absorbed in the battle of Komardw, 1 Itussian V. Army, joining the general offensive, began to drive 
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into the Vfeaklyheld gap between 


Dankl’s right (Kraano- 
Z) TndlXnbr^s lefrrea^- CgVoup Josef ^dinand about 
Lasezdw), Conrad gave up the battle altog^er and ordtr^ a 
retreat to the line of the San and the Caw;<ft'‘n*- The vanous 
forces along the Dniester retreated to ^ Carpatkans, ‘he H- 
A^y to the region of Sambov, the III ‘o that o^raemysl, he 
fv to Yaroslav, and the I, with Woyrsch to the 

'°™ S iKoIrmrl'no ,„a ™U be mede. Ataedy on 

jjn ,n* .1^ J—” W Aj.y. — 

biinK IX., had been able ^ j ai. • * a au 

uiiiiR X , hereupon resumed their retreat south- 

A A the later stages very cautiously by the 

westward (foUowed 

Russians) an 1‘rzcmysi was left to be defended 

VisloK an e retreat came to an end on the 

by tts 

line ot tn^jjat date, the German IX. Army was beginning to 
, .V Upper Silesia. The eastern front had come into being. 

Campaign (October 1014 ).—In the last stages 
tfarne battle Moltke had been succeeded, in effective 
n of the German operations, by von Falkcnhayn. Possi- 
ycause he had held, and for a time continued to hold, the 
pjg,of war minister, certainly from judgment and tempe-rament, 
p^enhayn took a broad view of the eastern front problem from 
j first. The war, after all, had become a war on two fronts 
stead of two successive single-front campaigns, as had been 
.oped, and it would have to be conducted accordingly. This 
involved, first, a more intimate cooperation between the Ger¬ 
man and the Austro-Hungarian forces than had existed 
hitherto; secondly, the necessity of keeping the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian army, in spite of its heterogeneous composition and 
known deficiencies, in a fighting condition similar to that of the 
German forces working with it; and thirdly, constant reconsid¬ 
eration of eastern plans, whether German or Austrian or joint, 
in the light of the situation on the western front; that these three 
were interdependent the first united operations clearly showed. 

The immediate problem was to fulfil the second requirement 
without neglecting the third. This meant, in concrete form, 
the reestablishment of the Austro-Hungarian army witlioul 
bringing over forces from the west. At that moment—mid- 
Sept.—-the battles of the Aisne were developing northward into 
Ificardy and Artois. The “ race to the sea ” was in progress 
and the chance of decisive victory in the W. had not been lost 
on the Marne. On the other hand, it was clear that the Austro- 
Hungarian army had not only lost Galicia but had suffered very 
heavily in casualties and material, and was shaken by its 
ixperiences. The retreat to the Dunajec had on two occasions 
tome near to disaster—in the early stages when the IV. Army’s 
left flank was exposed and out of touch with the I. Army, and 
n the later stages when strong Russian efforts were made to 
drive the armies off their S.W. direction by enveloping the left 
lank of Woyisch and Kummer. After reviewing various altcr- 
aatives offered by geography and the railways, he came to the 
tondusion that to press the advance of the VIII.Army on Kovno- 
Grodno, i.e. to pursue the victory of the Masurian lakes, would 
lot .serve, and decided to form a “ South Army ” in Upper 
silesia as a direct support to the Austrian left. At first it was 
ntended that this should be a small army, practically no more 
,han a refinforcement of Woyrsch, but within a few days Luden- 
iorff’s proposal to transfer the bulk of the VIII. Army to South 
Poland, with its implication of a serious counter-offensive cam- 
laign, was accepted. The object of Falkenhayn in agreeing 
.0 this was, by enabling the Austro-Hungarian army to reassert 
tself in the offensive, to gain time for achieving a decisive result 
n the west. The theatre in which risks were taken was, as 
lefore, E. Prussia. Hindenburg’s victories had altered the 
lituation there, and a sort of pursuit could still be maintained 
ly a small force for some time, before the inevitable reaction 
let in and Rennenkampf came on again. Moreover, the bauier 
if the lakes and the Angerapp was now being seriously fortified, 
ind it was to be expected that Rennenkampf could be brought 


rjs.vjrNi 

to a halt on that line if not in front of it. On the Mlava side, 
no repetition of Samsonov’s offensive seems to have been feared. 
But as a precaution one of the 64 newly raised reserve corps was 
sent to E. Prussia, and two more cavalry divisions were extri¬ 
cated from the west. The forces of E. Prussia under von Schu¬ 
bert retained the title VIII. Army. Those in South Poland 
were designated the IX., under Hindenburg. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, me.antimc, was pursuing more and 
more vigorously the idea which was first evidenced in the crea¬ 
tion of the IX. Army behind Warsaw. This army had been 
absorbed in the fighting against Dankl, but by now the more 
distant active corps as well as numerous reserve divisions were 
detrained and ready. Reinforcements had to be provided to 
enable Rennenkampf’s I. and X. Armies to check and drive back 
the probable pursuit on the middle Nicmen, and to reconstitute 
the shattered II. Army on the Narew. But even with these 
demands to be satisfied,*enough remained for the constitution 
of an offensive group between Warsaw and Ivangorod. With 
this group he meant to transfer the centre of gravity to S.W. 
Poland, making Warsaw-Czcnstochowa and Ivangorod-Beuthen 
the principal axes of his advance. Accordingly, in the lust 
days of Sept, and Oct. i, the Russian army in front of the 
Austrians began to be reduced.' And a formidable mass—the 
“ steam-roller ” for which the world waited—gathered behind 
the middle Vistula. Meanwhile, lighter forces, keeping level 
with the advance S. of the upper Vistula, had advanced beyond 
Kiclce, Petrikov and Lodz. 

The Austro-German offensive thus struck the Russians in the 
act of regrouping. Its plan was:—the German IX. Army and 
part of the Au.stro-Hungarian I. Army, N. of the upper Vistula, 
to advance, driving back all forces met with, to the line of the 
Vistula above and below Ivangorod, and there to form the pivot 
of a sweep of the Austro-Hungarian IV. (Jo.scf Ferdinand) and 

III. (Boroevic) Armies which .should advance to the San, relieve 
Przemysl, and then strike northward and north-eastward. 
The 11 . Army (Rohm Ermolli) in the Carpathians and the left 
of the I. Army (Dankl) on the Vistula about Zawichost were to 
conform to the movement ns it developed. Danger of counter¬ 
attack upon the extreme left of the IX. Army from the Warsaw 
bridgehead was provided against partly by causing the various 
frontier guards of Posen, Hohensalza and Thorn to advance into 
Poland, partly by Echeloning out a mixed force called Frommel’s 
corps—chiefly cavalry—on the middle Pilica. 

Moving out from the concentration area in Upper Silesia 
on Sept. 28, and joined on its right by the left of the Austrian 
1 . Army from Sept, .so, the German IX. Army reached the line 
Klimontow (Au.strian 1 . Army), Opatow (Woyrsch and XL), 
Ostrowicc (Guard Res.), Szydlowice and Ilza (XVII.), W. of 
Oiwczno and S. of Rawa (Frommel). At that date the Austro- 
Hungarian L, IV. and III. Armies had also begun their advance; 
and reached the Wisloka, while in the Carpathians the II. Army 
and Hoffmann’s Corps to the E. of it began to dislodge the various 
bodies of the Russian Vll. Army that had established themselves 
in and beyond the passes. Along the whole front only light 
troops of the enemy were met, and the advance continued during 
the following days. But, almost simultaneously, the Austrian 

IV. and Ill. Armies were brought to a standstill on the San bar¬ 
rier and at the gap of Chyrfiw which gave access to the Dniester, 
and both Mackensen’s X\TI. Corps and Frommel’s mixed force 
advancing north-westward, came into contact with the heavy 
Russian forces now debouching from Warsaw. 

This growing intensity of the fighting S. and S.W. of Warsaw 
deflected the advance of the German IX. Army northward, 
causing a corresponding extension of front of the Austrian I. 
Army, which now passed wholly to the N. of the Vistula, its 
left centre facing Ivangorod. On Oct. 10, the battle was gen- 

' The HI. Army (now commanded by the Bulgarian Radko 
Demitriev), minus several of its units, was empjoyed in besieging 
Przemysl; the VII. had come up from Bessarabia and taken over 
the Dniester front from about Stryi eastward. Its designation was 
shortly afterwards altered to that of " Dniester Group,but in 1915 
a new Vll. Army was formed in the same region. 
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eral along the whole front from Blonie W. of Warsaw, by Kal- 
varya S. of that city, along the Vistula and the San to Przemysl 
(relieved on the gth) and thence across the Chyr6w gap to the 
Carpathians. Here and there both sides sought to force the 
water barrier. In most cases no foothold was obtained, but 
where a bridge-head could be established, or where it existed as 
at Warsaw and Ivangorod, effort was concentrated. 

By the 14th the assembly of Russian forces about Warsaw 
and Ivangorod was so great that no less than three army staffs 
were required to direct operations—in order from right to left 
the I. (brought down from Kovno region), the reconstituted 11 . 
and the IV. (from the San); on the left of the IV. was the IX., 
on the left of this the V., while the HI., VIII. and VII. (Dniester 
Group) held the front of the San, Chyrdw and the Dniester 
foreground. The process continued on the following days; 
the V. Army, taken out of the line S. of the Vistula, was put in 
between the II. and IV., the IX. was brought up to Ivangorod, 
and more and more Russian troops pa.ssed the bridge-heads, 
while the thinned lines of both sides contended on the San- 
Chyr6w-Turka front without material changes, and the opposed 
detachments of the Russian Dnic.ster Group and Hoffmann and 
Pflanzcr-Baltin fought local battles on the various routes be¬ 
tween the mountains and the Dniester. 

On Oct. 17, Ludendorff, already warned of the strength of 
the enemy’s Warsaw armies by events and by a captured order, 
advised Hindenburg to retreat. The want of success on the 
Chyr6w front indicated that the scheme for which the German 
IX. Army had been brought to the Vistula had failed, and 
the IX. Army and Dankl’s I. Army were now exposed to the 
convergent attack, from Warsaw, from Ivangorod, and from 
Zawichost, of five hostile armies, while Josef Ferdinand, Boroe- 
vi6, Bfihm Ermolli, and the forces eastward were pinned. 

The retreat after a last attempt to gather a striking force on 
the Pilica for a blow against the Russian II. and V. Army— 
made at the expense of tltinning the front of the Austrians be¬ 
fore Ivangorod—set in on the sist, and spread from left to right 
as far as the Vistula above Zawichost. The San-Turka line, 
on the other hand, continued to be held by the Austrians, fight¬ 
ing being concentrated principally upon the right of the II. 
Army, where a break-through was narrowly averted on the jyth. 
During the next days, the lost ground was regained; and prog¬ 
ress was made between the Carpathians and the Dniester by 
the smaller forces operating there. But on Nov. 2, operations 
were suspended on the whole front S. of the upper Vistula. 

During this period, the E. front of E. Prussia had been sub¬ 
jected to attack, as had been expected. Rennenkampf, advanc¬ 
ing from Kovno and from Ossoviec as well as frontally, had 
pressed back the VIII. Army (von Schubert, later von Frangois) to 
Kibarty and to the W. of Lyck. Frangois, sanguine in tem¬ 
perament, defending his own corps district, inspired by a per¬ 
sonal order from the Kaiser to protect E. Prussian territory, and 
conscious that the work in the lake defences was incomplete, 
was determined to hold his forward position to the last possible 
moment. Fal'icenhayn, objective in mind and uneasy in spirit, 
regnforced him with the new XXV. Res. Corps, which retook 
Lyck and Grayevo, threatening Suvalki from the south. The 
front then became quiet, for the Russians had no serious offen¬ 
sive intention. Their 1 . Army was already on its way to War¬ 
saw when the German counter-advance took place, and the X. 
Army left to flank-guard the northern corridor was reduced in 
strength to 13 divisions, as compared with some 47 in Poland 
and 30 from Zawichost to Turka. On the Mlava front, held 
by von Zastrow with a Landwehr Corps called the XVII. Res., 
aU was quiet in the period of the Vistula-San operations. 

The Campaign of Lodz-Cracow-Limanova .—The retreat had 
been foreseen in time for the German IX. Army to make elabo¬ 
rate preparations for delaying the enemy’s advance along the 
south-westerly railway lines by which, evidently, his intention 
was to reach Upper Silesia and the Moravian gap. In the course 
of the retreat the demolitions planned as well as the evacuation 
of stores and supplies, were carried out, if not completely, at 
any rate sufficiently for their purpose. But both Hindenburg’s 


and Conrad’s headquarters realized that they had now to deal 
with the full effort of the enemy. The “ steam roller,” after 
breakages and delays, had started. By Oct. 31 the German 
IX. Army had gone back to the line Syeradz-Szczeredw, Novo 
Radomsk, Wloszczowa, Chechiny, the Austro-Hungarian I. 
Army to Kielce, Opatow, R. Opatowka. On Nov. i-a the 
latter was driven back from the Opatowka line, necessitating 
the withdrawal of the IV. and III. Annies from the San and the 
abandonment of the offensives in progress on the E. of the 
Stary Sambor region. A few days later the Russians had again 
invested Przemysl and were advancing to the Dunajec. The 
centre of gravity, however, was no longer S. of the Vistula. 

The crisis brought out, in the three men who had to deal with 
it, Conrad, Falkenhayn and Ludendorff, the characteristic 
quality of each. 

Conrad proposed to Falkenhayn that no less than 30 German 
divisions should be brought over from the W. at once, bringing 
.Hindenburg’s strength up to about S3 <livisions. Forces in the 
Carpathians and in E. Prussia were to be economized, and the 
bulk of the Austro-Hungarian and German Armies were to seek 
decisive victory in battle in Poland. Now that the Russians 
had gathered, and gathered so far W., it would be possible to 
bring this about without fear of their retreating into the limit¬ 
less interior of their own country. In short, the war could now 
be won in the E. It could also be lost, for unless some such 
decision were attempted, Conrad held that it would be necessary 
to retreat to the Danube. Falkenhayn, on the other hand, was 
becoming convinced—especially by the experience of Ypres, 
that the war would be a protracted trial of endurance, and must 
be handled on the principles adopted by Frederick the Great in 
the latter part of the Seven Years’ War, viz. a wary, economical 
defensive, with offensive sorties on every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity or necessary occasion, but no staking of all upon a throw. 

If Conrad was the Lee of the Central Powers, Falkenhayn 
was their Johnston. Hud the Southern Confederacy possessed 
a Grant, the parallel would be complete, for Ludendorff met the 
problem as Grant would have met it, by a strategy that was 
at once objective and grandiose. Hindenburg was now com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the German eastern front, and his head¬ 
quarters could deal with the situation as a whole. -Ludendorff’s 
plan was to transfer the bulk of the IX. Army by the Silesian 
railways to W. Prussia (Thorne-Hohensalza region), whence by 
a sudden advance through the north-western part of Poland, 
he could strike upon the right or right-rear of the enemy’s sys¬ 
tem. To reinforce the offensive mass, the E. front of E. Prussia 
was to be stripped almost bare of troops and the country in 
front of the lakes and the Angcrapp deliberately evacuated and 
broken up.* The S. front of E. Prussia (Zastrow’s and other 
formations) was to i)articipate in the offensive by advancing on 
Plock, Ciechanov and Przasnysz, with the mission of flank- 
guarding the main attack on the E. side of the Vistula, and of 
keeping the Russian 1 . Army busy on the axis Mlava-Ciechanov; 
and to ensure that these forces should not be drawn away to the 
E., they were placed directly under General Headquarters. To 
fill the place of the IX. Army in S. Poland, Woyrsch’s Land¬ 
wehr Corps was reenforced, and by agreement with Conrad, 
Bbhm Ermolli with the bulk of the Austro-Hungarian II, Army, 
was brought on rail from the Carpathians to the upper Warta, 
while to the left of Bbhm the “ Posen and “ Breslau ” corps 
of Ersatz and Landwehr were brought forward on the Kalisch- 
Sieradz line. To prepare for the worst, arrangements were 
made for destroying the mines of Upper Silesia. By all these 
drastic measures, Ludendorff expected to obtain a partial suc¬ 
cess that would suffice, without at present calling upon Falken¬ 
hayn, to provide the mass of divisions asked for by Conrad. At 
the moment at which the plan was put into effect, more was 
scarcely possible. The continuance of the retreat, especially 
on the front of the Austro-Hungarian I. Army which was taking 

■ Von Francois resigned his command in indignation and was re¬ 
placed by von Below. 

* This was the second reserve of Posen. The first, as Bredow's 
division, was already on the field. 
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the weight of the Grand Duke’s attack on the line Kielce- 

R. Opatowka, brought the enemy ever nearer to Cracow and 
Upper Silesia, and the destrurtion of bridges and railways on 
the IX. Army front could only have a temporary effect. More¬ 
over, new dangers threatened both the eastern and the southern 
fronts of E. Prussia. 

On Nov. 5, the Austrian I. Army had retired behind the Nida, 
Zasttow’s advanced forces were retiring on Mlava, Below was 
preparing to meet a new thrust of the Russian X. Army (Sievers). 
On the 8th Ludendorfi asked Falkcnhayn for 6 to 8 more divisions 
as soon as possible, and for more later. The crisis, and with it 
the hope of decisive victory, was becoming more acute. On 
the loth the regrouping was complete, except in the centre, 
where Bbhm Ermolli was not yet on the scene. Here, cavalry 
alone held the country to the N. and N.E. of Kalisch. The 
Posen and Breslau Cori).s were beginning their advance from 
Kalisch and Kempen respectively. Woyrsch (Ldw. Corps, 
ist Gd. Res. Div., 35 Res. Div.) was in front of Czcstochova; 
from Zarki to Wielun the Austro-Hungarian I. and IV. Armies 
had fallen back concentrically on Cracow, in front of which they 
now stood; the XI. Corps covered \V. Galicia; the III. Army had 
taken over the front of Bbhm as w(dl as its own and stood on the 
line Virempna-Dukla Pass-Uszok Pass, and Pflanzcr-Biiltin, 
his oSensive suspended, was at Verecze, Okormezo, S. of Dela- 
tyn, R. Pruth. But the offensive group (IX. Army under 
Gen.-Oberst von Mackensen) was ready—the XI. and XVII. 
Corps astride the Warta where it enters Germany, the XX. at 
Hohensalza, the 1 . Res., XXV. Res. and 3rd Gd. Div. between 
Hohensalza and Thorn. 

At that date the Grand Duke’s Armies were thus disposed— 
X. on E. Prussian eastern front, I. (8 divisions) on E. Prussian 

S. front (Flock to Mlava), with advanced troops approaching 
Soldau, Rypin and Lipno and oi\c corps S. of the Vistula about 
Wloclawek; II. (6 divisions and a cavalry mass), W. of Lodz, 
advancing on Kalisch, with the II. Corps between Kutno and 
Lencyzka as a protective Echelon; V. (8 division.s) nearing the 
Widawka river, cavalry approaching the Upper Warta; IV. (6 
division.s) between the Pilica and Jcndnziejow, pointing towards 
Beuthen; IX. (8 divisions) in the angle of the Kida and the 
Vistula; HI. following up the Austro-Hungarian retreat towards 
and beyond the Dunajee, VIII. and Dniester Group on the 
Carpathian front; XI. (newly formed) besieging Przemysl. 

On Nov. II the advance of the German IX. Army began. 
On the 12th at Wloclawek, parts of three corps quickly over¬ 
whelmed the corps of the Russian I. Army there, and drove it 
over the Vistula. The next phase was a concentric advance on 
the Russian II. Corps, right Echelon of the II. Army, which held 
a position from Kutno to Lenezyea; out of this position it was 
driven with heavy losses on the 15th, losing at Lenezyea the 
gate between the Bzura and the Ncr (Warta) waterlines. Then, 
while part of the German army pushed forward down the Vis¬ 
tula to intercept any assistance that might come from the I. 
Army, the XXV. Res. and XX. Corps from Kutno and Lenezyea, 
with the XVII. and XI. Corps from the Warta valley, advanecd 
on Lodz, the manufacturing centre of Poland. 

The battle of Lodz, which began on Nov. 17, is described 
elsewhere. In its intensity, its vicissitudes and its significance, 
it was the Ypres of the eastern front. In it took place the epic 
incident of the break-through, envelopment and final self- 
rescue of the XXV. Res. Corps and 3rd Guard Division. No 
battle of the World War shows .such varied, involved and difficult 
tactical situations. Here we arc concerned with the results only. 
From the igth the Posen Corps and Fromrael’s cavalry were 
actively engaged on the left of the XI. Corps, thus connecting 
the battle of Lodz with the fighting which went on all along the 
line to Cracow, where the Austro-Hungarian I. and IV. Armies 
contended without defeat or victory against the thrust of the 
Russian IV. and IX. Armies. Further E., the Austro-Hungarian 
XL Corps and III. Army engaged, equally without decisive 
results, the Russian III. and VIII. Armies. But Ludendorff 
had undeniably won his “ Teilcrfolg,” for the Russian onset on 
all parts of the line S. of the Lodz area was partly or wholly 


suspended in order to assemble all possible forces for the pre¬ 
vention of disaster on the right wing. Pressure was relaxed 
also on the two fronts of E. Prussia as the uncommitted reserves 
of the attack were taken away. In his regrouping the Grand 
Duke was successful; a continuous line of battle was formed 
by Dec. 6 from How on the Vistula, W. of Lowicz, E. of Lodz, 
W. of Petrikow, W. of Novo Radomsk, and so to the Cracow 
battle-field. But the cost had been heavy, and the Russians 
were unable, then or thereafter, to resume the tidal advance 
on Sile.sia and Moravia. With the formation of this long con¬ 
tinuous line from N.W. of Warsaw to S. of Cracow began a new 
phase of the struggle, in which the battle of Lodz merges into 
the battle of Lowicz, and that of Cracow develops, on its south¬ 
ern side, into the battle of Limanova-Lapanov. 

It has already been mentioned that Ludendorff had on Nov. 
8 iisked Falkenhayn for 6 to 8 divisions to be sent at once from 
the W. and more later. At that date Falkenhayn was stUl con¬ 
templating an attempt to revive the battle of Ypres, and had 
not reconciled himself to position warfare. On the i8th, before 
the decision had fallen at Lodz, Falkenhayn in agreeing to send 
6 divisions had at the same time expressed his belief that it 
would even so be impossible to bring Russia to admit defeat, 
and thal the outcome—certainly desirable in itself—would only 
be to relieve Austria-Hungary by the reconquest of the Vistula- 
San-Dnicster line, and perhaps of Lemberg also. But a week 
later, under the influence of Mackensen’s victory, he said that 
.success in N. Poland might decide not only the Galician question 
but the whole war. He thought this might be achieved by 
building up yet another striking force E. of the Vistula, where 
the Russian I. Army was continually giving up divisions for 
the battle of Lodz. Ludendorff, on the contrary, saw no pros¬ 
pects in such a piecemeal building up of strength which the 
Russians could answer fian passu. Power and surprise com¬ 
bined, he held, were essential. At this moment, there were in 
Germany 0 new divisions under training, but the awful wastage 
of the lives and energy of their predecessors at Ypres had con¬ 
vinced Falkenhayn thal it was necessary to avoid cutting short 
their training and to give th<'m more experienced leaders before 
committing them to battle. Ludendorff, in spile of the achieve¬ 
ment of the XXV. Res. Corps at Lodz, seems to have concurred 
in this view. Thus the rc8nforrement reduced itself to a gradual 
incoming of 8 divisions from the W. ( 11 ., III. Res., XIII. and 
XXIV. Res. Corps) which, with the I. from the now relieved 
E. Prussian front were all absorbed in the frontal battle about 
Lodz and Lowicz, save one which was sent to assist the Austrian 
IV. Army S. of Cracow. The battle of Lowicz began and con¬ 
tinued as a front-to-front battle in which each side sought to 
condense enough force for a blow, now here and now there. It 
ended, in mid-December, with a general withdrawal of the Rus¬ 
sian line to a winter-position, which ran along the Bzura and 
Rawka to Rawa, and thence southward, crossing the Pilica E. of 
Tomaszew and following the upper course of that river, 5-15 
km. E. of it, till near Jcndrzicj6w it reached the Nida, to follow 
it to the upper Vistula. 

South of Cracow, in a country of hills where manoeuvre was 
possible and open flanks frequent, advance and counter-advance 
alternated during the month of December. In conforming to 
the general rel irement of the Allied forces in October, the Austrian 
I. and IV. Armies had gathered about Cracow, and during No¬ 
vember they had maintained their front against the Russian IX. 
Army (battle of Cracow). At the end of the month, however, 
the enemy had developed a strong attack S. of the Vistula, 
which reached the line Wyelica—Sieprow—Droginia, and threat¬ 
ened by turning the fortress from the S. to make the desired 
breach for passage into Moravia. This danger was averted by a 
regrouping of the Austrian IV. Army, which enabled an attack- 
force to be assembled on the right wing about Mzana Dolina and 
Dobra, almost in the mountains. On the 3rd this force attacked 
northward, bringing the Russians’ advance at once to a stand¬ 
still, and forcing them to make new dispositions. The fighting 
was prolonged and heavy. On Dec. 8, forces of the Russian 
VIII. Army, condensed on the western flank of that army, be- 
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gan in turn to attack the flank of the Austrian attack-group, 
which had gained ground northward as far as Lapanow and 
Rajbrod. At Limanova, the scene of this flank attack, three 
dismounted Austrian cavalry divisions hud to meet the on¬ 
slaught of more than an army corps. At the same time, the 
centre of the Russian III. Army farther N. assumed the offen¬ 
sive again, and threatened at Lapanow, to break the Austrian 
main body in two. But resistance at Limanova continued till 
the Austro-Hungarian III. Army, defending the Carpathians 
with varying fortune, had managed to assemble a group on its 
left which struck in on the flank of the Russian forces about 
Limanova (Dec. 11). Thereby the battle of Limanova-Lapanow 
was decided. A last Russian force which was seeking to reach 
the flank of this Austrian counter-offensive was itself engaged 
in flank by other forces of the Austrian III. Army, and the 
Russians withdrew along the whole W. Galician front to 
R. Dunajec-Krzostek-Krosno-Lisko (Dec. 14-16). A few days 
later the Russians launched a fresh offensive which in the battle 
of Jaslo (Dec. 21-25) drove back the inner flanks of the Austrian 
III. and IV. Armies to the line Zaklicyn on Dunajec-Gorlice- 
Uscic—Ruske-Koniecza, and pressed the front of the former 
back to some places behind the Carpathian hue. Here, and 
farther E., the operations were entering on the phase known us 
the Battle of the Carpathians, which will be dealt with later. 
But from Tilsit to Gorlice, the campaign of 1914 closed in 
“ stabilization.” 

At this period, according to Fidkenhayn, the combatant 
strengths on both sides were: 105,000 Germans and 320,000 
Russians E. of the lower Vistula (E. Trussian fronts); 525,000 
Germans and Austrians and 847,000 Russians bt:tween the lower 
and the Upper Vistula; 525,000 Austrians (including 1 German 
division), and 521,000 Russians between the Uiiper Vistula and 
the Rumanian frontier. In sum, 1,155,000 Germans and 1,688,- 
000 Austrians (of whom 502,000 were German-Austrian). 

Acknowledgments arc due to General Y. Danilov for certain 
information as to the Russian plan of campaign and strategic 
deployment. (C F A ) 

III. Cami’aic.n or January-Septembek, 1915 

By the third week of December, 1914, the struggle in the 
central salient had died down to a trench-warfare contest, in 
which the remaining energy of the troops was devoted to con¬ 
solidating gains or to preventing the opponent from doing so. 
The situation of Ypres was reproduced in that of the eastern 
front at the end of the battle of Lowicz. But there was the 
important difference that on both flaiiLs there was still room 
to manoeuvre. On the N. flank, the region of Plock, Mlava 
and Myszyniec was open, and the Russian army’s position, in 
front of the Angcrapp and the lakes, reached for the third time 
as the result of the battle of Rominten Heath (Nov. 13-16), 
rested its flanks on no very secure obstacles. On the S. flank, the 
line was continuous from Cracow to the Carpathians, but thence 
eastward the position was fluid. The Grand Duke, therefore, 
determined to assert his offensive will and power, and, confiding 
in the hardiness of his men, for whom winter was less terrible 
than for the enemy, began to group his forces with greater 
density on the flanks. The first signs of this tendency appeared 
in the counter-stroke of Jaslo, which nullified the reverse of 
Limanova-Lapanow and initiated the battles of the Carpa¬ 
thians. The second conseaucncc was the rcenforccment of the 
X. Army, and the re-formation, under a new army staff (XII.), 
of an offensive mass on the Narew. 

At the outset, in the latter part of Dec. 1014, this new policy 
seems to have aimed at tactical results only, but in Jan. the 
offensives maturing on the outer flanks became evidently stra¬ 
tegic. Interpreting the experience of the previous campaigns, 
the Russian headquarters could sec not only the insecurity of 
their northern corridor, which must continue until E. Prussia 
had been cleared to the Vistula, and the similar but lesser risk 
to their left flank, but could also judge that the conquest of E. 
Prussia and the invasion of Hungary would be very heavy 
blows to the heart of the war-sentiment in Germany and Aus- 
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tria-Hungary. Reinforcements were constantly coming in, and 
it seemed that what the Russian headquarters chose to adopt 
as their plan they could impose upon the enemy. One factor, 
however, was already causing anxiety, that of munitions. 
Although the ammunition expenditure on the eastern front was 
on a much lower scale, both then and thereafter, than that in 
the W., yet even so it was far greater than had been foreseen; 
and Russia, with her low industrial development and her diffi¬ 
culties in communication with the outer world, was less well 
equipped than either her allies or her two opponents to meet 
the strain. Later, the shortage was to become disastrous and 
tragic; at present it was an additional argument for transferring 
operations to those parts of the line where trench warfare had 
not set in. It was not regarded as a reason for suspending the 
offensive, but rather for choosing for it those areas where con¬ 
ditions favoured human manoeuvring-power. 

On the other side, the problem of 1915 was, like those of 1914, 
viewed differently by the three men concerned, Falkenhayn, 
Conrad and Ludendorff. The first named, after a moment of 
enthusiasm in the Lodz period, had returned to his normal 
method of conducting the war as a war of endurance, with lim¬ 
itations on particular acts of it. One of those limitations in the 
present instance was the necessity sooner or later of opening a 
way to Turkey by seizing at least part of Serbia. Another, and 
the principal, was the necessity of holding firm on the western 
front. German strategy was now paying the penalty for having 
doubled its fighting front there by bringing in Belgian territory. 
Throughout 1915, the year in which Russia was the principal 
theatre, just as in 19:4 when it was only secondary, we find 
Falkenhayn working with extremely narrow margins of free 
strength. At a time when Germany alone possessed some 160 
to 170 divisions, the adoption or rejection of operative schemes 
of the highest importance was made to depend on availability 
or otherwise of four, six or ten of them. Yet there was no remedy 
for this, short of a considerable surrender of occupied territory in 
the W.; and in the war of-cndurance, as conceived by the Falken¬ 
hayn school, occupied territory is an asset not to be sacrificed 
for the sake of a showy, but indecisive, tactical victory. The 
principle of working from situation to situation was, with Falken¬ 
hayn, fundamental, and in the winter of 1Q14-5 his projects 
in the east did not go beyond the formation of a German “ South 
Army ” under General von Linsingen to aid the Austrians in the 
Carpathian struggle. In this the motive was direct stiffening 
and not manceuvre—in fact, only half of this army (4 divi¬ 
sions) was German, lb find these divisions, the German chief 
had to postpone sme die his Serbian jmiject, to which he attached 
very great importance; but the condition of the Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian army in the bitter winter fighting of the Carpathians left 
him no alternative, especially us the prevention of a Russian 
break-through into Hungary was a condition precedent of any 
Danube operation. 

Conrad von Hotzendorff, for his part, was sanguine as ever, 
and the plight of Urzcmysl—undergoing its second and more 
terrible siege—continually spurred him to activity. While 
meeting, with local counter-offensives, the growing Russian 
pressure on the Carpathian front, he proposed, first an offensive 
in the centre of the Tolish salient on Radom (scarcely a promis¬ 
ing direction), and then a resumption of the old scheme of an 
Austrian and Prussian rendezvous near Siedlce. Neither was 
accepted by Falkenhayn, and Conrad then proposed the direct 
relief of Przemysl by means of a great offensive from the Carpa¬ 
thian line. It was for this offensive and this purpose that the 
German South Army was formed and, later, Bohm Ermolli’t 
II. Army brought back from Poland. Substantially, then, 
Conrad, unlike Falkenhayn, was eager for battle as such. But, 
like Falkenhayn, he had no manoeuvre—in the true sense of the 
word—to propose, that was in the given conditions practicable 
and worth the supreme effort. 

At Field-Marshal von Hindenburg’s headquarters, on the 
other hand, the idea of manoeuvre was always uppermost. Its 
basis was the fixed conviction that it was possible not merely to 
lame but to destroy Russia’s fighting power on the field of battle. 
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To achieve this result against superior numbers, manoeuvre 
was the only way, and by the term “ mana-uvre ” Ludendorff 
understood the preparation and sudden delivery of a destructive 
blow by locally superior force upon that part of the enemy’s 
system which was the key of the whole. In the present case, 
this key position, Ludendorff held, was the Ru.ssian X. Army in 
the foreground of the Masurian lakes. In this quarter, and also 
between Mlava and Myszyniec, Russian offensives were matur¬ 
ing as early as mid-Jan., and in any case Hindenburg’s head¬ 
quarters had to consider the question of a preventive offensive 
in E. or W. Prussia or both. But the operative aim became 
higher as soon as it was known that Conrad meant to attempt 
the relief of Przemysl by winning through to the San and the 
Dniester. The four new army corps completing their training 
in Germany were asked for, for the purpose of a winter offensive 
which should not only anticipate that of the enemy, but also, 
in conjunction with Conrad’s effort, “decide the whole war.’’ 
These four corps (XXXVIII.-XLI. Res.) were I'alkcnhayn’s 
cherished reserve, with which he meant to parry any great 
crisis that might arise out of the “ Winter Battle of Champagne ’’ 
then in progress, and him.sclf to attempt a derisive offensive in 
France.' From the contemplated blow in Prussia he expected 
no more th.in the temporary and local disablement of the enemy, 
so that he did not think it necessary to coordinate the effort 
closely in date or direction with Conrad’s advance. Neverthe¬ 
less, “ with a heavy heart,” as he says, he surrendered the four 
corps to the east, though at first—till the Champagne crisis cleared 
in March—he reserved the right to withclraw them again. 
Actually, the XXL Active Corps of Alsace-Lorrainers was sent 
from the French front, the XLI. Res. Corps taking its place 
there; the other three, with the XXI., went to E. Prussia at the 
end of Jan. and constituted the new X. Army (Gcneral-Obcrst 
von Eichhorn). 

The two operations with which the campaign of iot.s began 
in the W. were not, in the strict sense, cobniinated, though 
their combined effect, owing to geographical conditions, was 
expected to be the destruction, according to Ludendorff, or the 
prolonged paralysis according to Falkenhayn, of Russia’s offen¬ 
sive power. 

The. Carpathian Winter Battles. —Owing to the relatively low 
development of Hungarian lateral railways—the Galician laterals 
were in the hands of the Russians—it was not feasible for 
Conrad to form a really important offensive mass in the eastern 
Carpathians and the liukovina, as Hindenburg did in the region 
of the Masurian lakes, without great loss of time. The struggle 
therefore re.solved itself into surgings of frontally-op[M)scd 
tides, the one seeking to break into the Hungarian plain, the 
other to rescue Przemysl. Although, the lines being for the most 
part discontinuous, tactical and local outflanking efforLs, for 
the time and place decisive, were constantly made by both sides, 
there was no systematic attempt at strategic envelopment on 
either. At one moment indeed (Feb. 20), Pnaiizcr-Baltin’s 
army group, victorious in Bukovina, sought to whi-el in on the 
rear of the battle-field of the German South Army; and at a kiter 
stage the. Russian Dniester forces were heavily reenforceef for 
the purpose of driving Pflanzer-Baltin away and so gaining the 
flank of Linsingen. But in the main the opposed tides affronted 
each other and were broken, each in turn. In W. Galicia, the 
Rus.sian offensive of Ja.slo came to a standstill in the first days of 
January, and for the next three months nothing of importance 
took place W. of Gorlice. Here the Russian Ill. Army {Radko 
Dimltricv) and the Austro-Hungarian IV. Army (Archduke 
Josef Ferdinand) were opposed. In the middle Carpathians, 
where Brussilov’s Vlll. Army was oppo.sed by BoroeviC’s Ill. 
Army and by the left wing of the widespread Pflanzer-Baltin 
group, the year opened with the evacuation by the defenders of 
the important Uszok Pass, under a local threat of envelopment. 
The Dukla Pass and the adjacent mountain region had already 
been lost, and from the Uszok the withdrawal spread east to the 

' The German contingent of the South Army had been formed 
from local reserves already in the east. Its staff was formed from 
that of the If. Corps. 


Volocz and Wyszkov Passes. In the eastern Carpathians and 
Bukovina the Russian Dniester group (Wcbel) pushed back the 
light forces which Pflanzer-Baltin had in the foreground of the 
mountains, but in the last week of Jan. the arrival of the 
Austrian XIll. Corps from Serbia gave Pflanzer-Baltin enough 
forces to enable him on the 31st to begin the reconquest of the 
lost ground. Meanwhile, the right of Boroevifi’s Ill. Army had 
held on, in spite of the loss of the Uszok and the Dukla Passes, 
and it was now regnforced. After covering the assembly of the 
German South Army about Munkacs, this wing was to consti¬ 
tute the striking force of Conrad’s offensive for the relief of 
Przemysl, the South Army (including Hofmann’s Austrian Corps 
facing the Volocz Pass) following it in fichelon on the right. 

The offensive began on Jan. 23, and as usual in this part of 
the eastern theatre, met at first only light forces of the Russians. 
The whole Austrian line, from E. of the Dukla to the Wyszkow 
Pass, move<l forward, the left wing of Pflanzer-Baltin conform¬ 
ing. The Uszok, Volocz and Wyszkow pa.sse.s were retaken by 
the South Army, and Boroevid's striking force reached and 
passed the upper San (line Czercmcza-Baligrod-Lutowiska- 
Borynia-.Smorze) by Jan. 31. But the Russians had already 
answered by accelerating their projected offensive against the 
centre and left of Boroevid (front Meziilaborcz-Konieczna) and 
especially southward and south-westward from the Dukla. 
From this point the battle was a contest of will-power and man¬ 
power. The inactive fronts were strii)pcd of more and more 
divisions. Early in Feb. Bohm Ermolli’s headquarters returned 
from Poland to their old place on the right of the Ill. Army 
(front I.upkow Pass-Uszok Pass), and on the other side Lctchit- 
sky’s IX. Army headquarters were withdrawn from the Nida 
for the Dniester theatre. Between the end of January and the 
end of April the strength of the opposed forces in Poland west 
of the Vistula were approximately halved. In the event the 
Grand Duke Nicholas not only succeeded, during the first three 
weeks of Feb., in checking (and in forcing back somewhat) the 
Austrians on the Upper .San, but considerably enlarged his gains 
S. and S.W. of the Dukla Pass, taking Mezblaborcz and the 
Lupkow Pass, and penetrating the Laborez and Ondava valleys. 
On the other hand the German South Army made its way for¬ 
ward, very slowly, astride the Munkacs-Stryi railway. 

Further F.., the counter-offen.sive campaign of Pflanzer-Baltin, 
begun on Jan. 31, was successful in clearing all Bukovina and 
the Carpathian foreground as far as the Pruth on the right 
and the Dniester in the centre, but its left, attempting to inter¬ 
vene in the rear of Linsingen’s opponents, was involved in heavy 
fighting about Krasna on the I.omnica, and in the last week of 
Feb. the heavy counter-attacks of the assembling Russian IX. 
-Army drove the centre from its forward position on the Dniester. 
By mid-Match, Pfliinzer-Baltin had been forced hack still farther' 
to a line marked by the upper Lomnica-Solotvina (on the 
Bislrica)-Czcrnelica-Horodenka-Snyatin-Cze.rnowitz, on which 
operations came to a standstill. These operations were however 
of secondary importance in whidi only some 10% of the whole 
forces of each side were concerned. 

The real crisis, which culminated in March, was on the front 
between the upper San and the head of the Ondava valley, N.E. 
of Bartfcld (Bartfa). As in Feb., the right of the Austrians 
sought to force a way to Przemysl—- now in extremity—and 
the right of the Russians to enlarge the bridge-head in front of 
the Dukla and Lupkow Passes. The fighting was again intense, 
for the Austro-Hungarian II. Army had been regnforced for a 
last effort; but in the main its advance on Przemysl was definitely 
stayed by the middle of the month, while the Russians in the 
Dukla region made continuous, if slow, progress. The German 
South Army progressed along the railway to Tuchla, but aUthis 
stage of the battle its advance had not and could not ha've 
any great result, and its left was held up for weeks before the 
strong positions known as Zwinin and Ostry, covering Koziowa. 
Finally, on March 20, sure of the imminent surrender of Prze¬ 
mysl (which in fact fell on the 23rd) the Russians launched 
all along the front of the Austrian III. Army new attacks which, 
fed by troops released from the blockade of Przemysl, drove that 
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army back to the line S. of Zboro-Kurima-Strzopko-S. of Virnva- 
Wola Michowa. At the same time Bbhm’s forces on the upper 
San front were compelled to fall back to the starting line of Jan. 
23, whence they were withdrawn, in a state of exhaustion, to a 
line generally behind the mountain crest. The right, still in front 
of the recaptured Uszok Pass, was transferred to the control of 
the South Army. 

Three weeks longer the battle lasted, but without material 
change, though both sides were 110,000 to 120,000 stronger in 
combatants than they had been in January. In the area of the 
Austrian III. Army two fresh German divisions, grouped as the 
“ Beskiden Corps,” arrived to stiffen the defence. In its new 
positions the Austrian II. Army held its own. The South Army 
maintained its ground also from N. of the Uszok Pass to Tuchla, 
and stormed at last the positions of the Zwinin (April g) and 
Ostry (April 25) and Koziowa. To the E., Pflanzer-Baltin’s 
right wing and centre, refinforced by German mounted troops, 
regained its positions on the Dniester and held off a new attack 
which Lechitzky mounted against its outer flank between 
Czernowitz and Usciehiskupice on the Dniester. By April 20, 
however, the Battle of the Carpathians was at an end, after 
three months of continuous mountain fighting, in temperatures 
sometimes as low as-22 deg. F. 

The apparent effect of these battles was to give the Rus.sians 
more secure possession of a bridge-head S. and S.W. of the Dukla 
Pass which they could not use, and to waste the remaining war- 
energy of the Austro-Hungarian army in attempting to relieve a 
fortress which certainly contained fewer men than the number 
sacrificed in the attempt. But in reality the indirect conse¬ 
quences of the battle were of much greater importance than the 
direct. In the Carpathians, no less than in the Masurian winter 
battle presently to be describerl, the Central Powers had managed 
to snatch the initiative before the Russian offensives had got 
under way, and thus ()ut back the date and place of those oflen- 
sfves so far that the break-through into Hungary proved im|)os- 
sible. For the third time the “ steam roller ” had been brought 
to a standstill. Moreover it was showing signs of wear. Man¬ 
power had been unsparingly expended by the Russian command 
in its determination to break through; the trained officers and 
under-oflicers of peace-time were rerluced to a skeleton, and the 
supply of munitions and even arms was becoming a very grave 
problem. In the majority of cases, it had been the Russians 
who attacked and the Austrians who defended the strong moun¬ 
tain and hill positions, and, though specific figures are not known, 
all the evidence available points to the Russian losses having 
been far greater than those of the Austrians and Germans. In 
sum, the Russians needed a pause even more than their opponents. 

Tile Masurian Winter Bailie and the First Battle of Frzasnysz .— 
The plan of campaign formed by Ludendorff for E. Prussia, as 
already mentioned, aimed higher than the simple preventive- 
offensive for which Falkenhayn had “ lent ” the four new army 
corp.s. His line of reasoning, differing from Falkenhayn’s, was, and 
remained, this:—the war will be decided by military victory in 
the W.; but this victory will not be possible till after the definitive 
defeat of Russia, because the degree of numerical and material 
superiority required for the double task of breaking through the 
strong trench-system of the W. and exploiting the break-through 
in an open-field campaign was not attainable till Germany 
could devote practically every battle-worthy man and gun she 
(assessed to the western theatre. Meantime, nothing was 
gained and much lost by using up reserves in repetitions of the 
battle of Ypres. Whether, in Feb. 10:5, the time was ripe for 
such a blow as Uudendorff contemplated is however more doubt¬ 
ful. Both on the Mlava-Myszyniec front and on the E. front 
of E. Prussia the Russians were well in advance of the natural 
barriers protecting the northern corridor. Victory W. and N. 
of those barriers could only lead to a limited exploitation unless 
the barriers could themselves be carried in the tactical pursuit. 
Victory on the barriers themselves, on the contrary, would give 
an unlimited field for strategic exploitation inside them. In 
the situation of Feb. 1915, then, an effort to inflict a completely 
disastrous defeat on the Russians required two successive efforts. 


or successive maxima in a continued effort; hence a double allot¬ 
ment of force would have to be made. A large part of the 
required divisions could have been found from the army reserves 
of the central salient, or by thinning the line itself there, had it 
not been for the formation of the German “ South Army,” 
which, raising the number of divisions absorbed in the Austro- 
Hungarian front from i to s, left only limited possibilities of 
drawing on the IX. Army and Woyrsch, for the benefit of the 
E. Prussian Army, which ever since Nov. had been on a very low 
footing. Woyrsch and Mackensen were in fact able to provide 
six free divisions. For the rest, if nothing could be spared from 
France, the eight new divisions were the only available reen- 
forcemenl. Hence Falkenhayn’s well-founded scepticism as to 
the scope of the E. Prussian offensive, and hence also Ludendorff's 
regret, after the event, at having parted with so much of his 
local reserves for the bolstering-up of a Carpathian attack. 

The secret augmentation of the E. Prussian forces from the 
figure of 10 divisions (8 of which were Landwehr and Ersatz) 
in mid-Jan. to that of 24 in the first week of Feb. was itself no 
small task, and had it .not been for a very fierce diversionary 
attack by the IX. Army at Boliraow, in the angle of Bzura and 
Rawka, on Jan. 31-Fcb. 2—memorable as the fir.st occasion on 
which ga.s-shell were employed on a large scale—it is doubtful 
whether it would have been accomplished, for the assembly had 
to be made under cover of a thin screen of mounted troops, and 
by hypothe.sis the opponent himself was preparing to attack. 
The plan itself was comprehensive, and suggests that Ludendorff 
had not given up hope of being able to extract more divisions 
from Falkenhayn. It consisted in three main elements:—(i) the 
destruction, by means of breaking through and envelopment 
combined, of all enemy forces lying between Lyck and Tilsit, 
(2) the attempt to carry the Bobr line with a rush so as to break 
into the “ corridor ” south of Grodno, and (3) an advance on 
the Mlav.i-Willcnberg front, in conjunction with (2), so as to 
bind the Russian 1 . Army while the X. was being destroyed and 
the Bobr forced. 

The German forces were divided into three armies:—the 
VIII. (Otto V. Below) of 7 divisions (including one of the new 
corijs), which, after covering the whole eastern front during the 
assembly was to form an attack front on its right wing (Johan- 
nisburg); the X. (v. Eichhorn) of 7J divisions, including the 
XXL active and the other two new Reserve Gorps assembled 
between the Niemen and the Lakes; and the Army Group Gall- 
witz, ten divisions, of which six came from central Poland, 
holding the southern front from the Orzyc to the lower Vistula. 

The scheme of the German offensive, though it was to be car¬ 
ried out over much the same ground ns the September battle, 
differed considerably from the plan of that battle. The winter 
trench-line represented the halt of the Russians after the Romin- 
ten Heath battle, in front of the Lakes-Angerapp barrier. It 
ran N. to S. from the Schorellen Forest by Darkchnen, E. of 
Lblzen to W. of Johannisburg, where it began to curve away to 
join the southern front. The right wing therefore presented to 
the Germans better chances of envelopment than Rennen- 
kampf’s right had shown in Sept., and it was on this flank that 
Ludendorff meant to make the chief effort. But the most signifi¬ 
cant difference was that it was now intended to treat the attack 
on the Russian S. flank as a break-through and not an envelop¬ 
ment problem. For this reason, not only was an attack-group 
formed behind Lake Spirding but von Gallwitz, guarding the 
S. front, was to occupy the Russians on the Narew and prevent 
them from assembling large forces against the S. side of the Vlll. 
Army attack. Moreover the attack was to aim at seizing cross¬ 
ings of the Bobr at and near Osowiec. Tactical cooperation in 
the encirclement of the Russian forces north of Lyck was the 
primary but by no means the principal task of the VIII. Army’s 
attack-group. If the power and speed of the X. Army’s blow 
from the N. proved as great as was hoped, the exact position of 
the anvil on which it crushed the Russians was of secondary im¬ 
portance compared with the seizure of Osowiec and the Bobr by 
brusque attack in the Li£ge manner. On this, and on the progress 
made by the XX. Corps (Gallwitz’s left) by Myszyniec on 
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Ix^zha, would depend the strategic, as against the tactical 
ttsults of the whole enterprise. 

The “ Winter Battle of Masuria ” therefore may be regarded, 
if not as the first great battle of the latter-day type, at any 
rate as in a transitional style. Although an open flank existed 
and was utilired to produce the tactical envelopment or “ Can¬ 
nae ’* of pre-war theory, yet the effective tdetory was intended to 
bfc gained from a break-through, tactically difficult, but aimed in 
a strategically favourable direction. 

The attack of the Vlll. Army began on Feb. 7, that of the X. 
Army on Feb. 8, in the midst of snowstorms which, during the 
battle, changed to rain—the worst conditions for the carrying 
out of the scheme and notably its strategical part, which de¬ 
pended on the marshes of the ^br being frozen hard. In sum, 
the X. Arrhy drove the Russians southward without intermission 
from the first day. By the 10th the northern portion of the 
Russian line was being taken down with all speed, and by the 
iJth the German X. Army stood on a line from Ludwinow to 
Rominten Heath at right angles to the VIII. Flank guards were 
put out toward Pilwiszki and Mariampol against intervention 
from Kovno, but neither then nor later did anything more seri¬ 
ous than threats by light forces develop on that side. Meantime, 
however, the VIII. Army’s attack (XL. Res. Corps and parts of 
the I. Corps) from Johannisburg Heath and LOtzen on I.yck was 
brought to a standstill in front of Lyck by the fierce resistance of 
the III. Siberian Corps, which not only suspended the advance 
eastward, but led the German forces that were to the S. of it to 
swing north-eastward on Rajgrod so as to envelop the Lyck 
position. ^ The expected Russian counter-attacks from Lomzha 
and Osowiec proved too feeble—^being absorbed chiefly by the ad¬ 
vance of a division of the XX. Corps farther W.—to interfere 
seriously with this tactical manoeuvre. But thenceforward the 
Osowiec portion of Ludendorfl’s scheme was doomed. The 
battle became the purely tactical “ Cannae.” As .such, it was 
brilliantly successful. By Feb. 14 Lyck had fallen and the 
Vlll. and X. Armies had made good a semicircular position 
from Rajgrod, by Raezki and Seyny to the N.F.. corner of 
Augustow forest. In the forest the Russians (no longer able, 
for want of routes, to withdraw with spcc(i) fought with dc.spera- 
tion to gain time for orderly withdrawal to Grodno, the one 
remaining avenue of esc.apc. But by the iSth, forces of the XL. 
Res. Corps from Rajgrod reached the Bobr about Krasiiybor, 
and, on the other wing, part of the XXL Corps from E. of Seyny 
drove down at all risks, parallel with the Niemcn and within 
range of the guns of Grodno, to Lipsk, thus closing the ring 
round four Russian divisions left in the forest. In this extraor¬ 
dinary situation, the German X. Army slowly completed the 
destruction of the encircled Russians, who resisted for several 
days and made fierce efforts to break the ring, while small 
German forces, fighting back to back with the encircling troops, 
held off relief attacks from Grodno and the Bobr. Finally— 
but some days too late for the realization of Ludendorff’s plan 
—the remnant of the four divisions in the forest surrendered. 
In all, this astonishing victory gave the Germans 110,000 pris¬ 
oners, over 300 guns, and a vast quantity of stores which the 
Russians could ill spare. 

Even before the end, Ludendorff had attempted to extricate 
enough forces from the W. and N.W. portions of the ring to 
form the attack on Osowiec and the Bobr. He reconstituted the 
management of the mixed-up armies ns best he could by putting 
all forces W. of Augustowo under Below (including the XX. 
Corps) and all engaged in and N. of the forest of Augustowo 
under Eichhorn. But most of the troops destined for this were 
involved in the forest battle, and the Osowiec groups had to be 
made up chiefly out of the troops that had been crowded out of 
the line as the wings converged. Of the XX. Corps only one 
division was available, and this had advanced no farther S.E. 
than Stawiski and Lipniki since it moved from its concentration 
area three weeks before. The other division was engaged on the 
Omulew river, and was connected to Lipniki by a thin screen of 
Landsturm. In sum, it was impossible with exhausted and 
scattered troops to force the now sodden marsh-valley of the 


Bobr or to reduce Osowiec. Hindenburg therefore Ordered thi' 
attacks to be discontinued. 

Moreover, the position of the X. Army, far ahead of regular 
supplies, had become untenable, and as soon as the battlefield 
had been cleared it began to withdraw, just in time to secure 
good conditions for meeting a Russian counter-offensive from 
Grodno and Olita. There the Grand Duke, “ by stamping his 
foot on the ground”—as it seemed to his opponents—had called 
into being a new X. Army. 

This counter-offensive penetrated through the Augustowo 
forest, almost to Augustowo, and, to the N. of the forest zone, it 
reached and passed Seyny and Simno (March 5-7). But, 
thinking that at Simno it had found the flank of the German 
defence—t.e. miscalculating the promptness of the German 
decision to regroup on a rear line—the Simno force swung in to 
the S.E. toward Lozdzieje (March 8), exposed its own outer 
flank to counter-attack from Eichhom’s left, which stood between 
Simno and Kalwarja, and on March 9 fell upon the flank and 
rear of the Russians, at the same time as the frontal defence in 
and north of the forest turned to counter-attack. The Russians 
thereupon withdrew behind the Niemen again. The German X. 
Army now returned to its prepared line Augustowo-Krasnopol- 
Kalwarja-Mariampol-l’ilwiszki-Szaki. 

But the real crisis of the second half of Feb., which lasted till 
mid-March, lay not on the Niemen, but on the front of the new 
German VIII. Army and more particularly on that of Gallwitz. 
Here with his XI 1 . Army (Plehve) the Grand Duke had all 
along intended to make the main effort of his Russian offen¬ 
sive, as geographically dictated; and the advances of Gallwitz 
and of the German XX. Corps, ns diversions and flankguards 
for the Masurian battle, had merely put bark the Russian 
preparations in time and place. Anger at the disaster to the 
X. Army, and fears for the safety of the “corridor” at its 
sensitive point N.E. of Osowiec, cau.sed the Grand Duke to 
divert forces from the XII. Army to form the new X., but without 
affecting the mission of that army, which accordingly took the 
offensive against Gallwitz about the same time as the struggle 
in Augustowo forest came to an end. At the same date the 
attempts of the German VIII. Army against Osowiec and the 
Bobr line were dying out, and the divi,sion of the XX. Corps 
north of Lomzha was pinned by heavy counter-atlacks from 
that place, while the other division of that cori)s was making head 
on the Omulew against similar efforts from Ostrolenka, and the 
Landsturm screen between them was holding its ground with 
difficulty against other attacks from Novograd. The crisis, from 
the German point of view, was so grave that even in Ludendorff's 
memoirs, written four years after the event, satisfaction in the 
“ Cannae ” of Augustowo is almost completely smothered in the 
remembrance of anxieties, makeshift regnforcements, and critical 
decisions concerning the S. front. All energy on both sides was 
now focussed on this front. 

In the winter of 1914-3, light forces of the Germans had been 
advanced, originally as an element of the battle of Lodz, a 
considerable distance S. of Strassburg and Mlava, and the 
reSnforcement of these troops to the strength of an army group 
had taken place on this forward line. Gallwitz had then advanced, 
in conjunction with the Masurian offensive, deep into the 
concentration zone of the Russian XII. Army (Feb. 13). In 
a few days he had reached the line Flock-Racionz-Przasnysz. 
But by about the 24th, Plehvc’s interrupted concentration was 
sufficiently near completion for him to advance. Pressing the 
front of Gallwitz on each main route, he developed his greatest 
strength in the Orzyc and Omulew valleys. In the latter, the 
division of the German XX. Corps above mentioned engaged 
the Russian advance in a series of combats which in the event 
were undecisive; but in the Orzyc region the Russian blow upon 
Przasnysz succeeded in driving back three divisions under 
v. Morgen (I. Res. Corps) with very heavy losses (Feb. 23-27). 
The whole centre and left of the German line then fell back, pur¬ 
sued by the Russians, to the line Radzonovo-Mlava-Chorzele. 
On and about this line fighting remained severe till about 
March 19, kept alive on the German side by successive reinforce- 
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mcntB from tbe X. Amy, e'SS'SSite^ 

The crisis died away in local attacks in he lattK 

March. The Russians were fluctltions of the 

Germans continued weak in men. The last n Przaanya*. 
battle brought the Germans from Chorale close p ^ 

Thus the E. Prussian offensive to do»e, with 

same way as the Carpathian j^t^ableammuni- 

litUe gain and great loss of ^“ders ^nd ! P ^ j,t«J 

tion. The Germans, on the other 

failed to achieve their j^pite of the aceoojplaierf 

were thus, for both «|^“'.”T‘';;'«i;at«ting effort. 

Canime” I Summer Campaiem.—O,^ 

Intentions and Plans jor anme week* 

Prussian and Galician fronts a , kttcr part of 

by the weariness of both su es The latter of Mamh and 

early April in the N., and the S. were 

devoted to discussion and fetmation of pUw At this .tag^ the 
distribution of force was, according 
statement of April so, as follows,^ 

Easl Prussian fronts: 263,000 o X., i/Iff 

Gallwitz Armies, and 508,000 Russ . and Xll. 

Armies. Frontage 380 km. ■ » • t tv 

Central salient: 245,000 Germans and Aiwtnana of IX., 
Woyrsch, and Austro-Hungarian 1 . Amies, and 430,000 
Russians of the II., I., V., and IV. Armies. Frontage *75 ™- 
Upper Vistula to Beskidengebirge: 108,000 Austrians (IV. 

Army) and 100,000 Russians (III. Army). Frontage no km. 
Carpathians and Bukovina: 385,000 Austrians and Germans 
(III., II., S. Army, Pfianzer-Baltin) and 406,000 Russians 
(VIII., XI., and IX. Armies). Frontage 387 km. 

In sum, there were 1,001,000 Germans and Austrians to 
1,540,000 Russians. 

According to the distribution table given by Falkenhayn for 
the end of that month, 366,000 German combatants faced 640,000 
Russians between the Baltic and the Vistula; 184,000 Germans 
and 54,000 Austrians, in all 238,000, wore opposed to 407,000 
Russians in the Polish salient; and 89,000 Germans and 610,000 
Austrians, total 699,000, stood on the W. Galicia, Carpathian 
and Bukovina fronts against 720,000 Russians. In sum, 1,303,000 
soldiers of the Central Powers to 1,767,000 Russians. The differ¬ 
ence between the two sets of figures is partly accounted for by the 
fact that artillery personnel is included in the second and not in the 
first set: but whether taken separately or together, the figures 
throw a strong light on the state of the Russian army on the 
verge of the tremendous campaign of summer, 1915. It will be 
noticed that the total of 1,767,000 combatants is approximately 
the same as the mean monthly strength with the colours in 
peace (1,700,000). At this period no considerable forces were 
maintained in any but the eastern European theatre, so that, in 
effect, practically the whole of Russia’s resources in men had 
been absorbed in maintaining the formations existing in peace 
and some 35 reserve divisions created on mobilization. 

It will be noticed also that under the imperative needs created 
by the two-front war the German forces in the East had trebled, 
as compared with the strength at the time of the Masurian lakes 
battle in Sept., but that the Austro-Hungarian forces, though 
far above the nominal figure of Sept. 1914, were well below their 
mobilization figure. Hitherto, it must be remembered, the policy 
of “ winning the war in the East ” had not been accepted by 
Falkenhayn, and the German increases represented simply 
defensive and counter-attack requirements, and in particular the 
relief of pressure on the Austro-Hungarian armies. Gorrespond- 
ingly, German ideas and execution began from this date to 
predominate over Austrian. But no effective united command was 
ever created. German interferences in Austrian operations and 
operative methods, imperatively necessary to the common cause, 
but very often tactless, were constantly resented by Conrad and 
by most Austrian leaders; and moreover great divergencies of 
policy devebped between the two imperial Governments in 
respect of Poland, Italy, and the Balkans. 
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he intended to dehvet, but the Umitation implied in the adverb 
was considerably relaxed. Eight divisions (Guard and X. Corps, 
XLI. Res. Corps, and two of the new divisions) were to be 
brought over from the western front, this time simuitaneousiy 
and for use as an army. Of tWs army (Xi.) Mackensen was 
appointed chief, with Colonel v. Seedet as his cV\d oi staSi, 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria succeeding Mackensen at the head of 
the IX. Army. To cover the-witbdrawal from the W., sharp local 
actions were initiated at different points on the trench-\ine. One 
of these, involving ten or more divisions, is known to history as 
the Second Battle or “ gas attack ” of Ypres. 

The theatre of Mackensen’s operatbns was to be the country 
between the upper Vistula and the mountains (Dunajcc-Gorlice- 
Tarnow), where the front of contact was in much the same posi¬ 
tion as it had been at the end of the battle of Jaslo. It was held 
by the Russian III. Army (Radko Diiaitriev) on the one side 
and by the Austro-Hungarian IV. Army (Joseph Ferdinand) on 
the other, both being relatively weak. Supposing suiprise to be 
effected, a mass of eight first-class divisions, supported by the 
troops already on the front and by artillery on a scale never 
before seen in the East, had every prospect of breaking through. 
Falkenhayn took many precautions to secure his surprise, and 
in the main with success, although the Ru.ssians and their Allies 
were well aware that a blow was impending at some point of the 
eastern front. The troop trains were sent by roundabout routes, 
false rumours were circulated, and Conrad himself was not 
informed of Fulkenhayn’s decision till the movements of concen¬ 
tration had begun. Hindenburg, whose jurisdiction only ex¬ 
tended to the left of Woyrsch’s line, was instructed to make de¬ 
monstrative attacks at different points. One of these, the raid 
of V. Lauenstein’s group into Courland, had an important sequel, 
and will be discussed later. The significance of the other two, 
an attack at Suwalki by the X. Army and a gas attack near 
Skierniewice by the IX. Army, was only momentary. Indirection 
the attack was partly fronted, and it has been criticized for that 
reason. But a prime factor was the necessity of relieving the 
situation for the Austrians on the Carpathian front as soon as 
possible; and, besides in all probability compelling the Russians 
to retire in the southern part of the central salient, a drive N.E. 
and £. from the front Gorlice-Tamow would make the Russian 
positions in the Carpathians untenable at least as far as the 
Lupkow pass inclusive. Falkenhayn went further, and proposed 
to involve the Russians even more thoroughly in mountain 
difficulties by retiring the right of the III., and the II. and South 
Annies. To this, however, Conrad would not agree; and Mack¬ 
ensen’s blow lost part of its effect through this refusal. 
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The Dunajec-San Operation .—Reenforced by the Austrian VI. 
Corps already on the front, and placed in general charge of the 
Austrian IV. Army as well as of his own, Mackensen was 
himself subordinated to Conrad’s headquarters, though in fact 
no major decision could be taken without Falkenhayn’s agree¬ 
ment. On the Nida front the Austrian 1 . Army, and in the 
Beskidengebirge the Austrian III. Army, stood on the flanks of 
the two attack armies, and in case of success would be carried 
along as supports. On May i (sec Dunajec-San, Battles op) 
Mackensen’s artillery prejjaration began. The scale of artillery 
and trench-mortar strength—hardly higher than that of a quiet 
sector in France in ioj8—was, for the East and for iqis, over¬ 
whelming. At night, as a final diver.sion, an Austrian division 
crossed the Dunajec a little above its mouth and o.stablished 
two bridge-heads. On May 2 Mackensen’s attack was launched be¬ 
tween Woynicz on the Dunajec and Malastov (.S.-S.E. of Gorlice). 
The troops of Radko Dimitriev gave ground, fighting stublwjrnly. 
By the 6th they had retired with heavy lo.sses beyond the 
Wisloka; and the Austrian III. Army, taking up the attack in 
fichelon rightward, had regained the Dukla Pass. By the oth 
Mackensen had forced the Wisloka, Boroevif. was at the evacu¬ 
ated Lupkow Pass, and even Linsingen’s left was advancing. On 
the I ith, on the other flank, the Russian IV. Army evacuated the 
Nida position, pivoting on Kiclce. Operations were fluid, and it 
was Falkenhayn’s and Conrad’s problem to maintain them so. 

Falkenhayn’s intention was to ensure this by making the 
operation continue as a tactical one, with as little regrouping 
as possible outside the limits of the battle that was in being. 
For this reason he rejected a proposal of Conrad to reCnforce, 
at Mackenscii’s expense, the Pflanzer-Baltin group (now called 
Vll. Army), which by reason of its position might be enabled 
thereby to reach the rear of the Russian .southern wing. He 
ignored the relief oSensives started by his opponent against the 
front of Pflanzer-Baltin and elsewhere, and he even sought to 
utilize the attack upon Pflanzer-Baltin as a means of setting in 
motion the German South Army and the stiU stable portion of 
the Carpathian front, E. of the Lupkow I’ass. But at first he 
had no intention that the effort should go in the slightest beyond 
its tactical limit, which he fixed as the San-Dniester barrier. 
Conrad agreed. Both leaders were anxious to disengage large 
forces for use against Serbia or Italy or both. 

As foreseen, the rush of the Gorlice offensive came to a stand 
on the San-Wisznia line. The Grand Duke had, under cover of 
his relief offensives, collected adequate forces on the III. Army 
front and wa.s prepared to hold it firmly. By the 14th Mackensen 
had taken a total of 140,000 prisoners and more than 100 guns, and 
had reached the line ’Tarnobrzeg on Vistula (link with Opatowka 
line)-Nisko on San-Sieniawa (Austrian IV. Army); Sieniawa- 
Jaroslaw-Radymno (XI. Army); Magiera and Chyrow region 
(III. Army); Stary-Sambor (II. Army). But along the lower San, 
in the bridge-heads of Jaro.slaw and Radymno and the fortress 
of Przemysl, the Russians were ready to figlil again, on the alert, 
in prepared positions, and had by demolitions of all sorts made 
the supply problem diflicult for the Germans and Austrian.s. 
At that date Brussilov’s VIII. Army and Shtcherbachev’s XI. 
on its left were intact; Szurmay’s and the left of Linsingen’s were 
only beginning to advance; while Pflanzer-Baltin was on the 
defensive along the I’ruth except at Kolomea where he still 
held a bridge-head. Moreover, Italy was on the point of declaring 
war (as she did on the 24th) and Rumania’s intentions were 
impenetrable. On the western front, the French and British 
had opened their relief offensives of May 0 (battles of Carency 
and Festubert). The Dardanelles was under military as well as 
naval attack, and the Turkish and Balkan problems, always 
obscure, had thereby become acute as well. 

Nevertheless, during the fourth week of May, Falkenhayn 
finally determined to carry on the Galician offensive and even 
to extend it. It appeared, from Mackensen’s reports, that the 
shortage of munitions on the Russian side, already observed 
ihera and there, was general, and that it waspossible in consequence 
Kib'kMp the offensive alive till it had secured a decision “ suf- 
€cient for our purposes,” in Falkenhayn’s own words. Fresh 


troops were drawn from the West—^in spite of the crisis north of 
Arras. Hindenburg was invited to press the advance of Woyrsch’s 
army group—which had already begun on the rath to move 
forward on the left of the Austrian I. Army and was in front of 
Radom by the i 6 th—up to the Vistula below the San confluence. 
As in the Vistula-San operation of October 1014, the threat of 
turning the San line by Josefow was thought to be an effective 
means of weakening it against frontal attack. Ludendorff, how¬ 
ever, declared this operation to be impossible, in spite of the 
offer of fresh divisions—his mind was already set upon a more 
grandiose scheme. Falkenhayn thereupon gave the Incoming di¬ 
visions (2J from France and 2 from Poland) to Mackensen, and on 
June 3 that general received instructions to push the XI. and 
IV. Armies over the San barrier, south of the Tanev, in cotipera- 
tion with an eastern advance of the Austrian II. Army (now 
comprising what was left of the III. after Boroevid’s departure 
for Italy), which should “ finally ” beat the enemy still remain¬ 
ing south of the Dniester in front of the South and Vll. Armies. 
Hindenburg was merely “ to take any chance that offered itself 
anywhere of profiting by the enemy’s shortage of munitions.” 
In sum, then, the scheme was simply a prolongation eastward 
of the Gorlice-Tarnow effort by means of a fresh engagement 
of re.scrves. No new operative idea was involved. But the 
decision to continue the battle was in itself an operative decision 
of the first importance, and, in view of the general war situation, 
a very bold one. 

Mackensen meanwhile, partly urged by his own fighting 
spirit, partly compelled by Ru.ssian counter-attacks, had been 
involved in constant fighting on and for the San line. The 
Austrian IV. Army was strained to the utmost in holding on to 
the positions it had gained on the middle San (below Sicniawa) 
and in front of the link Nisko-Tarnobrzeg (or “ San angle 
position ”) which joined Radko Dimitriev’s front to that of 
Evert on the Opatowka. The right of the XL Army was simi¬ 
larly held up by the Russian positions about the Radymno 
bridge-head, and Przemysl interposed a formidable obstacle 
between that army and the advancing Puhallo group (the relic 
of the Austrian 111 . Army, which included also the German 
Beskidenkon’s). But the left of the XI. Army stormed the 
Jaroslaw bridge-head and, crossing into the Lubaczowka valley, 
pres.sed the right rear at the Radymno bridge-head farther up 
the San. On May 24 a general assault carried this line, and the 
Russian centre, its right still holding the “ San angle ” position 
and the San below Sieniawa, fell back to the line of the Wisznia, 
the Grodek lakes, and the Wereszyea. Practically at the same 
time, the right of the XL Army, Puhallo, and the left of the II. 
Army closed upon Przemysl from the N., W., and S.; after 
severe fighting the fortress fell on June 3, as described under 
Przemysl. Farther E., the right of Bbhm-Ermolli’s and the 
South Army, advancing in the last ten days of May, reached 
the line Weliko Bloto (“ great marsh ”) on the Dniester-E. of 
l)rohobycz-S. of Stryj-Dolina, making connexion at Jasicn 
with the left of the VII. Army, which was holding, still with 
success, the Pruth line. 

1 ’he Russians, however, failing as were their resources, reacted 
powerfully. I’he Grand Duke’s instructions were that “ for 
political reasons, it is imi)erative to hold ” the Opatowka-San— 
Grodek line “ at all costs,” and he carried them out by a series 
of heavy counter-strokes. First on the lower .San against the 
Austrian IV. Army, then on the Pruth against Pflanzer Baltin, 
and lastly against Linsingen on the Stryj front, offensives on a 
large scale were delivered in the latter half of May and the 
first week of June.. New masses were drawn from an army 
at Odessa which was to have coftperated in the attack on 
Constantinople. Even Woyrsch’s advance, far away *n the 
Kiclce-Radom railway, was opposed by stubborn defence and 
.sharp local counter-attacks. But in the last resort the Grand 
Duke’s forces were inadequate for prolonged defence. 1 he long 
exposed flank of the northern corridor compelled him to keep fair¬ 
ly large forces inactive on the Narew, the Bobr, and the Niemen; 
and the Lauenstein operation in Courland (described below) 
made a continual drain on his northern resources. But above 
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all, the failure of munitions led to enormous losses, both in 
counter-attacks and in rearguard operations. By June i6 the 
Russians had lost, in the battles of Gorlicc-Tamow, the San, 
Stryj and the Pruth, no less than 302,000 in prisoners alone, 
besides 304 guns. The last acts of this phase were the forcing 
of the Orodek lines by Mackensen’s two armies on June 16-10 
(.rcf Lembero, Battles Round, Scctionll.) and the successful two- 
fronted battles of Linsingen’s South Army about Stryj and 
Drohobycz, in which his left, facing north, held off the counter¬ 
attacks of the Russian XI. Army, while his right, by intervening 
in the flank of Pflanzer-Baltin’s opponents (IX. Army, Let- 
chitsky), made them retreat to the Dnie.ster (May 31-June 15). 

The Bug, and the Narew Campaigns .—Although the Russian 
retirement in E. Galicia was not, as Conrad imagined for a 
moment after the fall of Lemberg on June 22, a retreat in dissolu¬ 
tion, it was definitively a retreat on the largest scale. Once the 
gap between the San and Dniester had been forced, neither was 
tenable by the defence. Very soon, therefore, the Russians on 
the Dniester were taking down their line from right to left, to 
re-form on the positions offered by one or another of the N.-S. 
tributaries of that river. From the San, the 'I’anev and the 
region of Rawa Ruska, the retreat took a northerly direction and 
thus there came up again the same possibilities, risks and 
alternatives for the Austrian offensive as those of Aug. and early 
Sept. 1014. The conditions were, however, partly changed. The 
Russians and Austrians alike had lost most of their peace-trained 
leaders and their offensive energy. Instead of the general clash 
of an encounter battle, it was now a case of retreat and of a 
follow-up, upon which delay was imposed by the necessity of 
restoring demolished communications, and caution by the risk 
of counter-attack striking the pursuit at a weak spot as it 
opened out fan-wise towards Lublin-Chclm and towards 
.Sokal. Such a counter-attack did in fact bring the GermanXI. 
.\rmy into momentary peril between July 7 and July 12. 

The prospect of a slow advance of indefinite depth made it 
imperative for Falkcnhayn and Conrad, and especially for the 
former, to reconsider the position. Hitherto the German leader 
had proceeded from one limited objective to another, all along the 
.same general direction. Now—at the beginning of July—the 
choice had to be made between initiating a far larger operation 
and calling a halt to consolidate gains. 

There were in reality two decisions to be made, one of principle 
and one of method. On the principle of continuing the offensive 
again.st Ru.ssia, Falkenhayn’s opinion wtis, fundamentally, un¬ 
changed, and he foresaw new dangers in France owing to the 
impending appearance there of 12 British new army divisions, 
considered as heralding an attack. But deciding, on the evidence, 
that the great French offensive would not take place till Sept., 
and relieved of fears for the Italian front—impressed also, with¬ 
out <loubt, by the repeated counter-strokes of the Russians—he 
decided on June 28 to initiate a new eastern offensive effort. 

The second derision, as to the form and direction of this effort, 
was more difficult and controversial. Apart from Conrad’s 
proposal, made once again, to strike from two directions against 
.Siedlce, there were two schemes under consideration. One was 
from Ludendorff on behalf of Hindenburg; the other from von 
SeeckI, representing Mackensen. In the sequel, F'alkenhayn 
accepted the latter, with additions of his own. 

In Section I. of this article, mention was made of the geo¬ 
graphical barriers, both flank and transverse, of the “ northern 
corridor,” and it was noted that the tendency of the latter was 
to turn southward in their upper courses, so that a series of 
gateways existed along the inner flank of the corridor. Seeckt’s 
proposal, first made as early as June 15, was to wheel the two 
Mackensen armies sharply northward, pivoting at about the 
mouth of the San, to the line Ivangorod-Wlodawa, with, as 
flank-guard against dangers from the Luck direction, the Austrian 
II. Army, which should advance, in fichelon from the left, to¬ 
ward Vladimir Volhynskiy, E. of the Bug. Only the South Army 
and the VII, Army would remain to drive the Russians remaining 
S. 'of Brody out of E. Galicia. The Austrian I. Array on the other 
side of the Vistula was to conform by pushing the enemy back 
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to about josefow, and, itself crossing there, to come into line 
to the S.E. of Ivangorod, thereby allowing Mackensen (L, IV., 
and XI. Armies and Beskidenkorps) to condense on his right 
wing and drive forward on the Bug, with on his right, beyond 
the river, a deep echelon which could pull out and outflank the 
enemy’s left wherever it was found. To this scheme it was open 
to Falkcnhayn to add a similar enveloping clement on the 
northern flank. 

But, in accepting the plan, Falkcnhayn and Conrad modified 
it considerably. Tlie situation in E. Galicia did not seem to them 
to justify the plunge of the 11 . Army northward on Vladimir 
Volhynskiy. They therefore reserved this army, as heretofore, for 
operations in the Brody direction, and instead withdrew tlic 
1 . Army from the central salient—Woyrsch extending, in place 
of it, to the Vistula—and reconstituted it about Rawa Ruska 
with orders to line the Bug us a flank guard in proportion as 
Mackensen progressed. It was during this regrouping that 
the Russian counter-attack of July 7, above mentioned, was 
delivered. A serious objection to Seeckt’s scbi^me was, in 
Falkenhayn’s eyes and probably in Conrad’s also, the fact that 
the II. Army would have become involved in the marshes of the 
Pripet region N. of Vladimir Volhynskiy. Both Seeckt and, 
incidentally, Ludendorff considered the difficulty of this country 
to be exaggerated, and Falkcnhayn admitted after the event 
that this was so. In any case much would have depended upon 
the scale of the operations E. of the Bug, and this was just the 
unknown factor in the problem. 

Falkenhayn therefore limited the Mackensen operation to the 
area between the Vistula and the Bug, thus turning some, but 
not all, of the transverse barriers by their inner gates. Reckoning 
upon obstinacy in the ctimmand and slowness of the machinery 
of his opponent, he considered that it would suffice to come in 
upon the rear of the Russian centre during its presumed evacu¬ 
ation of the central salient, at some point between Siedlce and 
Brest-Litovsk. But he was awarc that the centre of gravity of 
the whole Russian line now lay opposite Macken.sen, who would 
be called upon to make a purely frontal advance through country 
that was destitute of railways and would certainly be devastated. 
He therefore intended to deliver an additional blow from the 
other wing generally in the same direction; that is, to reenforce 
Gallwitz to such strength as would enable him to force, in 
succession, the Russian XII. Army’s Przasnysz lines and the 
Narew barrier, and so to descend upon the same region from the 
other side, N. of the middle Bug. Thus he expected to obtain the 
maximum result that was possible, and within a time-limit set 
by the forthcoming French offensive in Champagne and by the 
Bulgarian peasants’ harvest. 

Ludendorff, on the other hand, aimed at the “ annihilation ” 
of the Russian armies and thereby the certainty of winning the 
war. He argued that Mackensen’s movement on the left of 
the Bug would be a slow frontal drive; that a Gallwitz offensive 
toward the Narew would be brought to a standstill, or at the 
least reduced to the condition of Mackensen’s, very little beyond 
the Narew; that Byelostok could not be reached with certainty 
by an offensive from the VIII. Army front (Osowiec), such as 
had been projected in the Masurian campaign, though he and 
Falkenhayn were agreed as to this being, ideally, the decisive 
point; that Kovno and Grodno effectively held the middle 
Niemen line; and that, in effect, the only practicable envelopment 
was one which, starting from the N. of Kovno, swept round and 
invested that fortress and swung in by Vilna toward Molodccbno 
and Minsk. The cross-barrier of the Vilya, and that alone, was 
sufficiently far back from the present Russian front to ensure 
the cutting-off of the entire Russian army in Poland, Polyesie, 
and southern Lithuania. To complete the “ Cannae,” he 
proposed that the Mackensen group of armies should place its 
centre of gravity on, and even E. of, the Bug, as laid down in 
Seeckt’s original plan. 

To understand the significance of this proposal and the 
arguments for and against it, it is necessary to realize the new 
position of affairs on the extreme left of Hindenburg’s front. 
At the close of the Masurian winter operations the X. Anny 
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leaned to the left on the lower Niemcn, rather east of Tilsit. In 
March there had been some advances and retreats on both 
sides but no substantial change in the situation. A raid on 
Memel, beyond the left flank of Eichhorn’s Army, by a small 
body of Russian militia from Libau (who were expelled after 
doing some damage) was the only incident of importance N. of 
the Niemen till, in mid-April, Hindenburg received orders to 
deliver feint attacks in order to divert attention from the forth¬ 
coming Gorlice offensive. He chose, for this purpose, the region 
N.E. of Tilsit, and formed a mobile army group of infantry and 
cavalry divisions under General von Lauenstcin. In this quarter 
the Russians had only small forces, and the advance could be 
carried out in three separate columns, thus covering an enormous 
front. In all, 3 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions were sent out 
on April 27, by Memel toward the Vindava, by Tauroggen on 
Shavli (Schaulen, Szawle), and by Yurburg on Sredniki and the 
Dubissa line. A small raiding body, in conjunction with light 
naval forces, took possession of Libau early in May. 

Lauenstein’s movement was unexpected, and his left column 
penetrated to Mitau before the reaction set in. 'I'hc others 
made good Shavli and the line of the Dubissa, and during May 
and June a scries of fierce battles on a small scale took place all 
along this line. The Russians brought up considerable reinforce¬ 
ments under the V. Army staff, and the first object of Lauenstein’s 
enterprise thus attained marked success. Ilut, like other wide 
extensions of front in the war, as soon as serious infantry fighting 
opened, manoeuvre began to call upon reserve resources for its 
maintenance. Two infantry and j cavalry divisions were added to 
the German force, which became the “ Army of the Niemcn ” under 
Otto von Below, Scholtz succeeding this officer as the head of 
the VIII. Army. Thus, at the end of June, when the plan of 
future operations was being settled, the ground was prepared for 
the manoeuvre advocated by Ludendorff. From Shavli, with 
flank guards set out successively towards Riga and Dvinsk, 
the Niemen army could, after being made sufliciently strong to 
defeat the Russian V. Army assembled in front of it,turnKovno 
and reach the. Vilya line long before the Russians in retreat from 
western Poland could do so. On the other hand, so grave a 
peril would clearly bring into existence a new Russian army 
of relief in the Riga-Dvinsk-Petrograd region, and this army 
would make short work of a few flank-guard divisions facing 
Riga, Jakobstad and Dvinsk. One necessary condition of 
Ludendorff’s plan, therefore, was heavy reinforcement of the 
Niemen army; another the reduction of Kovno, so as to clear 
a direct and safe line of communications Insterburg-Vilna and 
to bring the X. Army into action E. of the Niemcn. p'rom 
Falkenhayn’s point of view, however, the eccentricity of the 
whole manoeuvre was its gravest drawback. He doubted whether 
so distant an operation would affect the situation of Mackensen, 
but especially whether it would not become just that plunge 
into the unlimited interior of Russia which, with his time-limit 
fixed, he dreaded above all. Operations N. and E. of Kovno 
were permissible, in his opinion, only for hunting down an army 
already in dissolution, not as a preliminary to the battle that 
was to bring about that dissolution. 

Such, in sum, were the elements of a controversy between 
Falkenhayn and Ludendorff, which in the course of the summer 
created a serious breach between the Supreme Command and 
the commander-in-chief East, and undoubtedly handicapped the 
operations, for Falkenhayn never swerved from his intention to 
close down the campaign as soon as an “ adequate ” result had 
been achieved, and Ludendorff on his side returned to the charge 
at every opportunity, with the result that the few available 
reserves were handled without singleness of purpose. 

The Ludendorff plan, first proposed as early as June 7, was 
discussed fully at a conference on July a, in the presence of 
the Emperor William, who, bound by the practice of the German 
army cither to follow the counsels of bis sole and responsible 
adviser or to dismiss him, chose the former course. 

It was decided therefore that Mackensen, after completing 
his wbeel-up, should advance with all possible energy against 
bis immediate opponents between the Vistula and the Bug, 


with the reconstituted Austrian I. Army protecting his right 
flank by making good the line of the upper Bug as he advanced; 
and that Gallwitz’s army group, reinforced, should break 
through at Przasnysz and on the Narew. When Gallwitz’s 
operation, with its immediate relief to Mackensen, should have 
been completed, then Falkenhayn was prepared to allow an 
extension of the offensive to the middle Niemen region. 

On Mackensen’s front the wheel-up was completed in the 
midst of a heavy Russian counter-attack, and the advance that 
was to follow was involved in great difficulties from the outset. 
His three armies—from left to right, the Austrian IV. and the 
German XI. and Bug Armies (the last newly formed under 
Linsingen)—had not moved appreciably when Gallwitz’s attack 
was delivered. The Russians had massed considerable forces to 
deny access to the inner gates of the corridor, and under cover 
of their activity had already begun the evacuation of the central 
salient. There all the old line had been already given up S. of 
Inowlodz on the Filica, and, on Mackensen’s intention becoming 
evident, the retreat was continued to the line of the Vistula 
itself, where, however, the foreground of Ivangorod and, especial¬ 
ly, the great entrenched positions west of Warsaw continued to be 
held in force. The German IX. and Woyrsch Armies in front of 
this line, now constituted as a group of armies under Prince 
Leopold (probably in order to give Falkenhayn a force independ¬ 
ent of both Hindenburg and Conrad), had been weakened and 
could do little more than follow up, boldly on the right but 
very cautiously on the left where the Warsaw positions and 
Novogeorgievsk im|X)Scd respect. 

When Woyrsch reached the region of Ivangorod (July 21) so 
little j)rogress had been made on the Mackensen front that 
Conrad propo.sed that Woyrsch should cross the Vistula above 
that fortress, .so as to intervene in rear of Joseph Ferdinand’s 
opponents. This movement, which would have thrown the axis 
of Woyrsch, and eventually that of the IX. Army also, away 
from the region of the middle Bug and put an end to all hopes of 
cutting off the Warsaw group of the enemy, was opposed by 
Falkenhayn and also by Mackensen, and Woyrsch received 
orders to cross the Vistula below Ivangorod, as he did on tlie 
night of July 28-20 near Muciejowice. The IX. Army mean¬ 
while felt its way forward to the Warsaw lines and the .S. 
front of Novogeorgievsk. 

Before any of these movements were under way—largely 
indeed with the intention of helping them to get under way 
—the Gallwitz group, reinforced from the central salient by 
4 divisions to a strength of about ij, had opened its offensive on 
July 13-16 by breaking through the Russian XII. Army’s 
trench-lines at and west of Przasnysz (see Narew, Battles of 
the). On the night of the 17th Gallwitz stood within range of 
Ostrolenka on the left and the N. defences of Novogeorgievsk on 
the right. But a new and more severe effort was needed for the 
forcing of the Narew line itself. Russian counter-attack forces 
arrived in time, and it was only on Aug. 8—more than 3 weeks 
after the offensive began—that the Gallwitz group, now styled 
XII. Army, had made good a line E. of the river defined by 
Serock-Wyszkow (on the Bug)-E. of Ostrow-R. Ruz, the 
last named being occupied by the right of Scholtz’s VIII. Army 
which had advanced in sympathy. The right of the German XII. 
Army meantime, W. of the Narew and facing S., was holding 
its own, not without considerable difficulty, against repeated 
counter-attacks issuing from the Novogeorgievsk defences, 
where the Grand Duke maintained large mobile forces up to 
the eleventh hour—and indeed beyond it. 

In these 3 weeks Mackensen’s right, the Bug Army, had been 
engaged (sec Brest-Litovsk, Battles or) by the Russian XIII. 
Army, at the halt on almost every line of E.-W. streams avail¬ 
able. It had fought on the line Grabowiec-Grubieszow from 
July Ip-21, on that of Chelm-Annopol from the 21st to the 31st, 
and along the Ucherka river and at Sawin in the first days of 
August. The XI. Army, with better conditions, had advanced 
first astride and then east of the Huczwa, and by Aug. 6 had 
reached Lubartow-Sawin; while Joseph Ferdinand had—without 
the suggested flanking assistance from Woyrsch—reached the 
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Bne Novo Alexandryn-Lubartow. In the centre Woyrsch had 
extended his Muciejowice bridgehead and was passing all his 
forces over the Vistula for the advance on Siedlce-Lukow, and 
under this threat the Russians had entirely evacuated the left 
of the Vistula. Warsaw city fell on the sth, though the German 
IX. Army was unable to force the river—there a kilometre 
broad—till the Sth. Ivangorod was evacuated on the sth. Thus 
the German front had assumed a still more pronounced N.E. 
direction than at the beginning of the Mackensen manoeuvre; 
owing to its battle and route conditions, Linsingen’s Army was 
back instead of forward of the alignment, and the Russians had 
retreated clear of the dangerous central salient to a h'nc marked 
by the Liwiec, the Bystrica and, facing Mackensen, the middle 
Wieprz, the Swinka and the Ucherka. The Austrian I. Army, 
occupied principally with flank-guarding Linsingen along the 
Bug, had advanced its right to Vladimir Volhynskiy but no far¬ 
ther. On the other flank of the Russian retreat Gallwitz was firmly 
held for the time being. In other words the Russians!—handled 
with great skill by General Alexeiev, commander-in-chief of 
the N.W. front, were successfully ellecting their retreat to 
that line (Kovno-Grodno-Brest-Litovsk-W. of Kovel-Luck- 
Dubno) which had been sdready in peace-time regarded as the 
line of safety for deployment. In territory, they had abandoned 
no more than they would have been prepared to give up gratui¬ 
tously in their pre-war concentration scheme. 

But this in itself was, after a year of warfare, a confession of 
defeat. The enormous losses of that year in men and material— 
losses such that the great army of peace-time with aU its resources 
had practically ceased to exist and the stocks of arms no longer 
sufficed to equip even the men in action, let alone new formations, 
with rifles—left no doubt that as a dominant factor in the war 
Russia was out of the reckoning. In the light of after events, 
the decision to continue the struggle after the loss of the San 
line in June is seen to be the first atop to the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Yet, on purely military grounds, it was justifiable on 
the assumption that the French effort to break through the 
Champagne front would succeed. Only this confidence in 
victory in September, indeed, can explain the stagnation on 
the Western front from April to August (broken only by the 
May battle in Artois), enabling Falkenhayn to withdraw some 
14 divisions for the Eastern operations. 

By August it was evident that the chances of cutting off 
any considerable formed army of the Russians in the Kielce 
region was at an end, and again there came up on the German 
side the controversy between Falkenhayn and Ludendorff as 
to what the operations were intended to achieve. Falkenhayn 
held firmly to the view that the Russian army must be beaten 
before any wide enveloping movement was undertaken to 
surround its debris. Writing after the war, he maintained the 
same opinion, only reproaching himself with not having com¬ 
pelled G.H.Q. East to give Gallwitz 20 divisions instead of 14. 
And certainly, if prisoners and booty were considered, he had 
in fact inflicted what by all military standards was a “ suf¬ 
ficient ” or “ decisive ” blow—for by the middle of Aug. the 
Russian losses in prisoners alone had reached the figure of 
7.i;o,ooo since May i, nearly 50% of their combatant strength 
as it had been al the end of April. But the time-limit was close 
at hand, and the withdrawals of forces to France and Serbia, 
delayed as long as possible, had now to be begun. The weeks 
remaining must, according to Falkenhayn, be devoted to 
inflicting as much additional loss on the Russians os was possible 
by frontal pressure coupled with flank attacks on the middle 
Nicmen and east of the Bug, i.e. in the immediate vicinity of 
the frontal fighting, and possibly raids by light forces on the 
communications behind Kovno and Brest-Litovsk, At a suitable 
date the operation would be closed down, and the best line of 
defence taken up as a winter front. 

Ludendorff, on the contrary, considered that the actual 
annihilation of the Russian armies was the only “ sufficiently 
decisive result ” that would give freedom of action in the West, 
and with renewed insistence—which went as far as a personal 
appeal by the Field-Marshal to the Kaiser—demanded the 


reinforcement of his left (Nicmen army) with a view to quick 
swooping down on Vilna and Molodechno and the closing of 
the “ corridor. ” The axis Orany-Lida, originally suggested, 
was now too near for the required effect, but the principle was 
the same, and the movement would originate from a more 
favourable situation of the Niemen army than that existing 
in June. Preparations for the attack on Kovno by the X. Army 
were already well advanced, and Ludendorff considered that 
even at this stage complete success would be possible. 

At this period the fighting on the Vindava-Schavli-Dubissa 
line had definitely turned in favour of the German Niemen 
army, the Russian V. Army receiving little or no further 
reinforcements when Macken.sen’s and Gallwitz’s attacks 
developed. Below was progressing beyond the line named in 
each of the three directions Mitau-Riga, Poneviesh-Dvinsk, 
Keidamy-Wilkomir, and about Aug. i his various columns, total¬ 
ling about 7i inf. and si cavalry divisions, were approximately 
on the line River Aa-R. Musha-E. of Poneviesh-Keidamy. 
To the southwest, the German X. and Russian X. Armies 
were still making war in the same fashion as in March, the 
Germans based on the Suwalki-Schali lines, and the Russians 
on their Kovno-Niemen-Grodno fortifications, making periodi¬ 
cal thrusts in the region between. But the last important Rus¬ 
sian thrust was delivered early in May, as a“ relief offensive” 
toward Schali; and the German reaction became a methodical 
advance toward Kovno and Olita, which at the time here 
considered brought their left almost up to their opponent’s 
stronghold. Behind the German advanced line preparations 
had been made for the siege of Kovno, an essential part of the 
scheme which Ludendorff still advocated. 

The Final Phase. —It was evident that the scheme of bringing 
Below and Eichhorn down upon Vilna and Molodechno, and 
capturing Kovno in time, would call for the reinforcement of 
either or both, and, on this ground principally, Falkenhayn 
preferred to continue the campaign on the same lines as before, 
though a little later he conceded to Hindenburg freedom to 
dispose as he chose of the forces in his own area and to Mackensen 
freedom to pass to the E. of the Bug. Conrad, meantime, was 
planning an operation in East Galicia with the II., South and 
VII. Armies. 

Thus the last phase of the tremendous campaign consists of 
4 parts: (o) the frontal drive of (right to left) the Bug Army, 
the XI., Woyrsch, IX., XII. and VIII., (6) the attack on the 
north flank and the rear of the “ Corridor ” by the German 
X. and Niemen Armies, (c) the N.E. swerve of the Bug Army 
and the A.-H. 1 . Army, and (d) the autumn campaign in E. 
Galicia. All these were carried out without any great regrouping 
or reinforcement, and indeed, as regards (o) the forces concerned, 
were gradually reduced in order to form the army for the Serbian 
front and to increase the reserve in France. In the case of the 
operations in E. Galicia, the Russians followed a clear purpose 
and the parts of their efforts were coordinated. But elsewhere, 
under the tremendous pre.ssure of the row of hostile armies 
stretching from Lomza to Wlodawa and Vladimir Volhynskiy, 
the only general policy was that of gaining time at the expense 
of ground and of avoiding envelopment at all costs, and the 
day-to-day situations were met as best they could be. On the 
German and Austrian side the offensive energy of the troops 
was beginning to approach its limit, except as regards troops 
N. of Grodno, so that it may be said that the allied left and the 
Russian left alone retained the capacity for fresh achievement, 
while the rest were wearing each other out at an increasing rate. 

The central campaign, between the Bobr and the Bug, may 
best be summarized by recording the battlefields of each of the 
German armies in succession. 

Protected on its right by the Austrian I. Army, the Bug 
Army fought and won the battles of the Ucherka (Aug. 7-14) 
and of Wlodawa (Aug. 13-17), and in concert with the XI. 
Army continued its advance northward along the Bug against 
Brest-Litovsk. Meantime, the crossing of the Bug was authorized 
in so far as concerned the establishment of bridgeheads; and in 
carrying out orders with this object the German subordinate 
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leadfrs became involved in fighting E. of Wlodawa, which 
inevitably formed the starting-point of an offensive against the 
eastern communications of Brest-Idtovsk. By Aug. si, then, the 
greater part of the Bug Army was i-nguged on the line of the 
Kapajowska from its mouth to Switiaz lake inclusive, well inside 
the region of the great marshes; the remainder (Beskidenkorps 
only), still west of the Bug, was nearing the outworks of Brest. 

I’o the left of the Bug Army, the XI., already being reduced 
for the forthcoming Serbian campaign (for the conduct of 
which its staff was presently withdrawn), moved forward cor¬ 
respondingly against the W. of Brest. On Aug. 10 its left had 
reached Janow on the Bug below the fortress, while the Beskiden¬ 
korps stood at Koden on the same river above it. To the left 
of the XI. Army, again, the Austrian IV. Army at that date 
lined the Bug between Janow and Niemirow; and beyond Joseph 
Ferdinand, alreaily N. of the river, was Prince Leopold with 
Woyrsch’s and his own armies, which, as soon as they had 
debouched from Ivangorod and Warsaw, had made rapid progress, 
as the Russian centre retreated at the fastest [wssible pace to 
(escape while Gallwitz and Mackensen were still being held off. 
The Germ.an IX. and Woyrsch Armies .stood, on Aug. 10, N. 
of Niemirow, facing the line of the Pulwa and the Nurzec on 
which the Russians were preparing to make a stand. 

Meantime Gallwitz, in his bridgehead position in the angle 
of the Bug and Narew, had overcome the Russian counter¬ 
attacks, but not before their purpose of keeping open the railways 
and roads for the retreat of the Warsaw and Ivangorod forces 
had been achieved. The battles of Ostrow (Aug. 8-10) and 
T.schishew-Samhrow (Aug. 11-12) ,and the advance in the 
direction of Bielsk which ensued were thus similar in character 
to the operations of the IX. and Woyrsch’s .Armies, viz.: a direct 
pursuit where an envelopment had been hoped for. At the date 
of Aug. tS-ig, Gallwitz stood between the Nurzee and the upper 
Narew, facing Biala, where the Russians were prepared. 

The rightmost troops of the XII. Army, viz. those which in the 
battle of the Narew were faring south against counter-attacks 
from Novogeorgievsk and the strong points of the lower Bug, 
had now been combined with the leftmost troops of the IX. 
Army for the siege of Novogeorgievsk, in an army group under 
von Beseler, the captor of Antwerp; and the siege, pressed with 
energy, was nearing its elose. On the 30th the place, with a 
large garrison, surrendered. On Gallwitz’s other flank, the right 
of the VIII. Army had conformed to his advance .and was taking 
the direction of Byelostok; its centre had mastered Lomza and 
Wiszna on Aug. 10; and its left was again, as in Feb., batter¬ 
ing Osowiec, which fell to the superheavy artillery on the 22nd. 
Kovno, ns will he seen, had already fallen on the i 8 th, to the 
attack of the German X. Army. 

Throughout the.se pursuit operations large numbers of 
prisoners continued to be taken by the Germans, and the Rus¬ 
sian fortress artillery swelled enormously the total of captured 
guns. At Novogeorgievsk some 85,000 men and 700 guns Were 
taken. .Shortly it was to be the turn of Brest-Litovsk and Grodno, 
though those places were not defended after the withdrawal of 
the battle-linos outside them. 

The later stages of the frontal pursuit may be very briefly 
dealt with. The general direction of the Woyrsch, IX. and XII. 
Armies was eastward. From Aug. 10-24 Woyrsch and the IX. 
Army were engaged in mastering the Pulwa-Nurzec Kne, on 
which the Russians delayed their opponents long enough to 
cover the evacuation of Brest-Litovsk against interference from 
the N.W. or N. From the asth to the 31st these two armies were 
involved in a fresh series of combats in and about the “ primeval 
forest" of Byleovitsa. Meantime the XI. and (till its with¬ 
drawal) the Austrian IV. Armies, with the Beskidenkorps of the 
Bug Army, had attacked Brest-Litovsk concentrically from the 
W. and S., and the last Russian rearguards had been driven 
out of the evacuated stronghold on the 26th. The Germans and 
Austrians then continued the pur.suit eastward, where the 
Operations of the Bug Army and the Austrian I. Army (presently 
to be described) came into line with theirs in the early part of 
8e^!*->Phe XU. Army drove the Russians from the Bicyc posi¬ 


tions on the 26th, from the Swislocz river a few days later, and 
from the Naumka-Wereezya line on Sept. 4, at which date 
the IX. Army and Woyrsch had at last debouched from the 
Byelovitsa forest towards the Jasiolda river. 

In general, the effort of the Bug, XL, IV., Woyrsch and IX. 
Armies in the earlier stages of pursuit had tended to crowd the 
Russians into the area round Brest-Litovsk, and at a certain 
stage in this process the Bug Army had been authorized to 
push through the marshes E. of the river so as to reach the 
line of communications Brest-Litovsk-Kobrin-Pinsk. At the 
same time the Austrian 1 . Army .about Vladimir Volhynskiy 
advanced to Kovel, and thence eastward (see Autumn Campaign 
in East Galicia p. 007) while from Kovel its cavalry worked up 
through the marshes northward to join the swinging right wing 
of the Bug Army. But that army, although it drove the retiring 
and diminishing forces of its opponent N.E. from the Kapajowska 
to Kobrin, was unable to reach that point before the Russians 
evacuating Brest-Litovsk had flowed past it. The Russian rear¬ 
guard stood to fight on a line N.W.-S.E. through Kobrin, but, 
the Austro-German Cavalry Corps of General von Heydebreck 
from Kovel arriving on their flank, they soon fell back to the 
oblique line of the Dnieper-Bug canal, where they were tempo¬ 
rarily secure against .all but frontal pressure. Thus in this quar¬ 
ter too the pursuit became a direct one. The Russians were 
driven by the Bug Army and by what remained of the Austrian 
XL and Au.stro-Hungarian IV. Armies—the whole now com¬ 
manded by Linsingen—out of the canal lines in the battle of 
Horodec (Aug. 31-Scpt. i) and out of the defences of Drohiezyn- 
Chomsk (.Sept. 4-6). But Linsingen’s offensive, more and more 
hampered by poor communications, came to an end with the 
occupation of Idnsk on Sept. 16, and positions were taken up 
here which remained unchanged till the end of the war. 

With the almo.st simultaneous capture of Brest-Litovsk, 
Bielsk, and Grodno (the last named fell to the German Vlll. 
Army on Sept. 2-3), the Germans obtained possession of that 
line across the northern corridor which had u.sually been re¬ 
garded as the Russian stabilization line. Fulkenhayn, however, 
took full advantage of the shortening of front which resulted 
from the directions taken by his armies, and then at last Luden- 
dorff’s scheme came into play. 

Such an operation as Ludendorff contemplated, or at least 
one from the middle Niemen, Fulkenhayn h.id been willing to 
agree to from the first; and as the occasion approached he re¬ 
laxed his hold on Hindenburg’s dispositions, stijiulating only 
for the observance of his general directions and for the release 
of certain divisions for the West. In practice he approved the 
attack on Kovno. Ludendorff promptly took advantage of 
this, and the inlendeii whecl-in upon the rear of the “ corridor ” 
was already in progress before the fall of Grodno and Brest- 
Litovsk. f)n Aug. 8 the X. Army was able to begin the siege of 
Kovno. Ten days later the fortress was in its hands—even 
earlier than at Novogeorgievsk, Osowiec, and Brest-Litovsk. 
On condition of strengthening either the Niemen army or the 
left of the X., therefore, Ludendorff’s plan had become feasible, 
if feasible at all, while masses of the enemy were still south of 
Brest-Litovsk, on the Pulwa and the Nurzec, about Biel.sk and 
Byelostok and Grodno. At that date, Aug. 18, the Niemen 
army had pushed its left columns close up to the Riga-Uxkiill 
bridgehead on the Dvina, and to Friedrichstadt on that river, 
whence its centre and right ran southward along the Jara and 
Sventa to the north side of Kovno. It was still very strong in 
cavalry, but some of its transport had been taken for the 
armies pursuing through the devastated areas to the South. 

Nevertheless, no .serious advance was made to the westward 
from Kovno for more than a week, and even then part of. 4 he X. 
Army swerved full to the south against Olita to open an advance 
in the direction of Orany, and also to help the VIII. Army in 
cutting off Grodno, now a pronounced salient. At this late 
stage Ludendorff himself had doubts of the efficacy of the 
westward movement, and for a moment contemplated taking 
the direction favoured by Falkcnhayn, viz.: Orany, Lida, Bara¬ 
novichi. Not only was this the shortest route to the enemy’s 
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heart—the shortest, that is, as measured by the time necessary 
for concentrations and for rebuilding routes—but it offered 
hopes of driving a large mass of the enemy into the marsh 
region round Slonim, where the avenue of escape was nar¬ 
rowest (whereas at the latitude of Vilna-Molodechno the cor¬ 
ridor broadens out considerably). However, he chose, in 
the end, to follow the current scheme of operations, as offering 
“ annihilation ” of the enemy as a prize, though admittedly 
that prize might escape him. On the 28th, therefore, with 
the expressed or implied consent of Falkenhayn, the X. Army 
was ordered forward on Vilna, with centre of gravity on the 
north wing, north of the Vilya. Reinforcements were collected 
from the troops lately besieging Novogeorglevsk and from the 
VIII. Army, which, after the fall of Grodno, would evidently be 
crowded out of the line. The Niemen army was directed to 
press up to the Dvina bridgeheads and, especially, up to Dvinsk, 
to coSperate with its left wing in the operations of the X. Army 
north of the Vilya, and to prepare a mass of cavalry to break 
through the thin line of the Russians near Swentsiany and seize 
or destroy the railways at Molodcchno and Minsk. 

The last great battle of the campaign, known as that of 
Vilna-Molodechno, began after the Grodno episode had been 
closed on Sept. g. At that date Linsingen was advancing on 
Pinsk, Woyrsch and Prince Leopold driving the enemy slowly 
from one river-line to the next, over the Jasiolda, in the direction 
of Slonim; and Gallwitz and the remnant of the VIII. Army 
were pressing slowly forward up the Niemen in the same direc¬ 
tion. The Niemen army was, liy its activity between Riga and 
Dvinsk, forestalling and perhaps diverting the attack of new 
Russian forces which were coming up from the Baltic provinces. 
From Wilkomir, north of the Vilya, to Orany, the X. Army 
engaged the very heavy forces that the Russians had collected 
for the. last cITort to hold the flank of their corridor—the final 
act of command of the Grand Duke Nicholas before the Tsar 
took over the control from his able hands. The German 
offensive progressed slowly, like all offensives against the Rus¬ 
sian flank.s in this campaign, but after some days it was judged 
that the forces on the Dvina and amongsl tlic Dvinsk lakes 
had obtained sufficient security for the left flank, and on Sept, ii 
the German cavalry divisions liroke through the. cordon west of 
Novo Swentsiany and made for Swentsiany and Molodechno. 
On Sept. 14 the horsemen reached and broke the Vilna-Molo¬ 
dechno line at .Smorgon. At Wilejka and farther north at 
Glubokoyc they cut the vital Lida-Plotsk line. A party even 
reached the Minsk-Orsha line at Sinolewicc. 

This last crisis was also the most dramatic. The first wave 
of cavalry was followed by others till about seven tlivisions 
were collected about Wilejka, Smorgon and Molodcchno. But, 
recovering from their first surprise, the Russians quickly sent 
troops from Vilna and from Minsk, ns well os from the south¬ 
east of Dvinsk, to clear their intercepted lines of retreat. These 
had to be recovered at all costs, for, while the forces retiring 
before Gallwitz, Leopold and Woyrsch still had the lines fo¬ 
cussed on Baranovichi at their disposid, these could not help 
the northern masses, and it was in the north, towards Vilna, 
that the centre of gravity lay. 

Thus a race to build up forces about Smorgon, Molodechno 
and Wilejka set in. The Russians, having the better com¬ 
munications and consequently the larger forces, won it. They 
drove back the German cavalry, after a continuous skirmish of 
five days, to the west of Smorgon and the northwest of Wilejka. 
Two days latcT the first infantry divisions arrived on the Ger¬ 
man side from the left of the X. Army. The detour of these 
troops along the north bank of the bending Vilya had enabled 
the Russians, moving on the shorter line, to reopen their line 
of communications; and, with this, the battle of Vilna became, 
like the battles farther south, a slow frontal drive. There¬ 
upon I'alkcnhayn ordered operations to be broken off and more 
divisions to be withdrawn for other theatres, and fixed in gen¬ 
eral the Une to be taken up as a winter line. The concluding 
operations of the campaign, mostly completed in early October, 
consisted in the methodical advance of all armies to this line. 
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which, so far as the Hindenburg, Leopold, and Linsingen groups 
were concerned, ran from Tuckum, on the gulf of Riga, past the 
south side of Riga and parallel to the Dvina to Novo Alexan- 
drovsk, and thence southward by Lake Drisvyaty and Lake 
Naroch, Smorgon, Krewo and Baranovichi to Pinsk, south of 
which point Linsingen’s right came into touch with the left 
of the Austrian operations in East GaUcia. 

Autumn Campaign in East Galicia .—In East Galicia the 
pursuit of the Russian VIII. and IX. Armies, after the Grodek- 
Lembcrg break-through in, June, had been left by Conrad and 
Falkenhayn to the Austrian II. Army, the German-Austrian 
South Army, and to Pflanzer-Baltin. Although the first 
impressions of the victors in that battle had been that the 
Russian armies remaining in East Galicia were incapable of 
more than retreat and rearguard fighting for a long time to come, 
in fact it cost the Austrians and Germaia much fighting and 
manteuvring to establish themselves on the Une of the upper 
Bug and the Zlota Lipa; and Pffanzer-Boltin was at one time 
subjected to a heavy counter-attack by General Lechitsky’s 
Army, for in this quarter the Russians had an ample supply of 
reinforcements in their Odessa army. Towards the end of July, 
however, the fighting in Galicia died down. 

Towards the end of Augu.st, as a part of the same final offen¬ 
sive act which produceti the battle of Vilna-Molodechno in the 
other flank, Conrad initiated a campaign which was intended to 
confirm the separation of the northern and southern groups 
of the enemy and to clear the latter out of Austro-Rumanian 
territory definitively. The thinness of the defensive cordon 
in the Pripet marshes, revealed by the lack of serious opposi¬ 
tion to the movements of Puhallo’s 1 . Army on and beyond 
Vladimir Volhynskiy, and the advance of Ileydebreck’s Cavalry 
Corps across the swamps and forests to Linsingim’s Drohiezyn 
battlefield, led the Austrian command to make its effort on the 
north side of the Lemberg-Brody watershed. Profiting by the 
general shortness of the line between the Bug and Vistula, Conrad 
withdrew the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand and the IV. Army from 
the Brest-Litovsk field of operations in the la.st few days of 
August, concurrently with the withdrawal, mentioned p. 906, 
of the German XI. Army for Serbia. During the gradual with¬ 
drawal of the IV. Army, Puhallo began his offensive from the 
line Vladimir-Volhynskiy-Kovel in a south-easterly direction. 

The fighting which followed is described in the> article Rovno, 
Battle of. The incoming of the Austrian IV. Army on PuhaUo’s 
left, on the one side, and the arrival of reinforcements for Ivan¬ 
ov’s VTII., XL and IX. Armies, on the other, led to the battle 
spreading along the whole front from the Pripet to the Pruth. 
In sum, the Austrians, after advancing from Kovel to the rivers. 
Goryn and Putilowka N.W. of Rovno, and from the Zlota Lipa 
to the Galician Screth, were checked and driven back by a goun- 
ter-attack group formed by Brussilov’s Vlll. Army in the region, 
of Rajalowka. The rest of the Russian front taking up the 
movement, the Austrmns were driven back from the Screth to 
the Strypa, and from the Horyn-Slubiel line to the upjMir. Styr 
and Stokhod, while the centre held practically all its gains. 
From the fourth week of September the battle, after some fur¬ 
ther lluctuations on the left, became a stabilized trench-warfare 
conflict which dragged on till mid-November, when both sides 
settled down in their winter lines. These ran from, the Pripet 
along the Styr and the Kormin and thence past Dubno to 
Zborow and so along the Strypa. From the Strypa mouth to 
the Sereth mouth, the Austrians retained positions north of the 
Dniester, and from that point Pflanzer-Bakin’s front sub¬ 
stantially followed the frontier to Rumaaiian tprritory E. of 
Czernowitz. Thenceforward up to the opening of the great 
Russian offensive in igi6 the only important operations whi|Cb 
took place in East Galicia were the relief offensive known as the 
“New Year battle” {see Strvfa-Czernowitz)' initiated by 
the Russians in the hope, which was not realized, of calling 
off Austrian troops from Montenegro, and the Russian capture 
of the Dniester bridgehead of Uzeieszko on March 19-^ divert¬ 
ing attack in aid of the spring offensive of the north. ,, , , 

.(C.F., 40 -..:; 
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IV. Russian Front, igi6-i7 

Operations in Russia and East Galicia, igi6and 1917. —About 
the end u( igi5 and the beginning of igi6 the rival belligerents 
in the World War were confronted with the necessity of making 
vital decisions. For the Central Powers and their allies the past 
months had been rich in results. In the Balkan Peninsula 
Bulgaria’s entry into the alliance, and the conquest of Serbia 
and Macedonia, had opened the way to Constantinople and 
Asia Minor. The Allied army in the East had tried in vain at 
Salonika to bring about a change in the state of affairs. The 
Entente troops had been withdrawn from (Jallipoli. Even the 
bloody battle in East Galicia and on the Be.ssarabian frontier 
at the New Year had had no effect upon the general situation. 
Against Italy, and in the French theatre of war, the armies of 
the Central Powers had successfully maintained their position. 

The chief of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff, Gen. Conrad 
von Hbtzendorff, proposed to clear up the situation in the Balkans 
as far as possible. Rumania must be forced to give up her 
ambiguous attitude by an ultimatum, supported by the presence 
in South Hungary of a powerful force of troops. Montenegro 
and at least the north and centre of Albania must be occupied 
by the Central Powers. These measures having been taken, an 
offensive, prepared in the meantime, on Salonika would end the 
campaign in the Balkans. But the chief of the German General 
Staff, Gen. von Falkenhayn, had since late autumn, igis, 
remained with his plans in the West in the French theatre of 
war. He pronounced against an offensive at Salonika on sev¬ 
eral grounds, and his view of the political, military and technical 
difficulties of such an undertaking could not he waived aside. 
The German Gen. von Seeckt also upheld Falkenhayn in this, 
on the strength of a conference with the Bulgarian Army Com¬ 
mand. While the plan of an attack on Salonika was rejected 
in this manner, pressure on Rumania was now likewise deemed 
unnecessary, since the military successes of the Central Powers 
had meanwhile caused a more conciliatory attitude at Bucharest. 

As regards the Austro-Hungarian Army Command’s plans 
for dealing with Montenegro and Albania, Falkenhayn tried to 
postpone these indefinitely. But Conrad clung to his point and 
carried out his intentions, more or less against the will of his 
German colleagues, whereupon a most acute personal quarrel 
broke out between the two generals, lasting'nearly a month. 

This quarrel, in the course of which Gen. Conrad had the 
satisfaction of seeing his troops take the Lovchen (LovCcn) and 
subdue Montenegro, obviously laid no promising foundation for 
their common decisions in the future. 

The idea of bringing about a decision in the war by a cam¬ 
paign against Kiev or Odessa in the spring of igi6 seems to have 
engaged political rather than military circles in Vienna and 
Berlin. In the latter the Russian operations in igi5 only 
strengthened the old conviction that the Russian armies— 
thanks to the illimitable area of operations and the skill of the 
Russian leaders in retreat—would always slip their heads out 
of the noose again, and that any further advance of the Central 
Powers towards the east could only result in an inconvenient 
extenuon of the front. The war, according to the view of both 
the General Staffs, could only be won against the western 
opponents. Conrad proposed a combined offensive against 
Itdy. An annihilating blow delivered against this enemy would 
have been not only in accord with his personal feelings and 
those of his armies, but was worthy of consideration on many 
other important grounds. The tension on the Italian front was 
increased for the Austro-Hungarians by every new defensive 
battle; the Italian menace to Trieste became more intolerable 
week by week. On the other hand, Italy was easier to over¬ 
throw than France—or England, for that matter; and, as often 
before in history, the fate of the Rhine might be decided in the 
plain of the Po. Falkenhayn did not refute these arguments; 
but he was doubtful whether, in the first place, it would be 
possible to force Italy to break with the Entente, in view of her 
dependence on En^^and, and, in the second, whether even if, 
contrary to expectations, Italy’s overthrow should be brought 
about, the Western Powers would take the loss of this Ally so 


I very much to heart. Falkenhayn was convinced that the decisive 
campaign could be fought only in the French theatre of war. 
Conrad held to the other solution, but declared himself willing 
to place a few particularly good fighting corps at the disposd 
of the German Higher Command for use in France. This offer 
was declined by Falkenhayn both on military grounds and as 
a matter of prestige. He proposed as an alternative that his 
allies should take over, in addition to the 400 km. of front which 
they were defending between the Bessarabian Pruth and the 
Pripet (Prypefi) against the Russians, a further portion of the 
Lithuanian front stretching towards the north. In this way 
it would become possible to set free more German troops for 
the attack on Verdun. But Gen. Conrad could not bring him¬ 
self to accept this purely passive r 61 e, and the result of this 
difference of opinion was that the two empires of central Europe 
divided their forces, the one proceeding to the attack in France, 
the other to the Venetian mountains. 

The. Eastern Front in March igi6. —For the execution of 
these attacks, forces that had been set free in the Balkans were 
brought up and others from the Russian theatre. The German 
eastern troops were, between Oct. igi5 and Feb. igi6, reduced 
from 56 to 45 or 47 inf. divs., not to mention the exchange of other 
fighting troops for less serviceable units. Heavy artillery and 
technical supplies were also withdrawn and sent to France, but 
these could be adequately replaced, thanks to the mechanical 
power of German industry. 

The Austro-Hungarian eastern front in March igi6 was so 
organized as to have 6 divs. less than at the close of the fruitless 
October campaign in 1015. To balance this, however, a series of 
regts. and batts. were brought up from other divs., so that the 
Austro-Hungarian eastern armies gave up, in all, 120 baits, for 
the attack on Italy. The drafts for the infantry in this fighting 
force were supplied mostly from home at regular intervals, the 
drafting reserve being overfilled owing to the slight losses 
entailed by the war of positions. Out of this superfluity of men 
the regts. formed 5th and 6th Batts. Thus there could be no 
question of numerical weakening on the Austro-Hungarian 
eastern front. Far more heavily weighed the fact that the best 
and most reliable troops had been picked for the Italian attack, 
including nearly all the German-Austrians and a great propor¬ 
tion of the Magyars. The eastern armies were seriously weak¬ 
ened thereby on the moral side; and the militia-like character, 
which the Austro-Hungarian army had begun to take on in the 
Carpathian battles in the spring of igi5, now became particu¬ 
larly apparent in the east. Still more severely felt was the 
withdrawal of the whole of the heaviest artillery, and a consider¬ 
able portion of the medium-heavy, to the Italian theatre, and 
the considerably smaller share of technical supplies which had 
been assigned to the eastern front when these were divided. 

In the beginning of March there were about 40 Austro-Hun¬ 
garian and 46 German divs. on the Russian front. Of these, 4a 
German and 2 Austro-Hungarian held the front (Pinsk) between 
Riga and the Pripet and were under the German Higher Com¬ 
mand; the other half of the fighting forces, in the south portion 
of the front, was under the orders of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army Higher Command (Teschen). Each section had a breadth 
of 400 km. The Austro-Hungarian divs. were on an average 14 
batts. strong, the Germans only nine. The inferior rifle-shooting 
of the Germans was abundantly compensated by their superior 
equipment in artillery and fighting material of all sorts. The 
entire rifle strength of the forces of the Central Powers on this 
front amounted at this time to rather more than a million. It 
would be safe to estimate the Russian front at double that 
strength. The Russian Higher Command, controlled since au¬ 
tumn igi5 nominally by the Tsar but actually by his chief-of- 
staff, Gen. Alexciev, could draw on its drafting reserve to the 
fullest extent. In the spring of igi6 the regiments, in spite 
of the gigantic losses suffered in the last campaign, had been 
replenished for some time. Immediately behind the army front 
were enormous masses of reserves, and all the recruiting depots 
were full. Half of the world’s munition factories were straining 
to supply equipment for the Tsar’s armies. A number of En- 
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tente officers were instructing Russians in the western methods 
of attack. Along with all this the greatest efforts were made 
to raise the soldiers’ moral. 

By March 1916 about 130 inf. divs. and 40 cav. divs. stood on 
the Russian front, the inf. divs. consisting of idbatts.—almost 
double the number of the German. This did not include the 
draft formations standing in readiness immediately behind the 
fighting reserve. The rifle strength of the front might safely be 
estimated at zi millions. Her allies might well hope that Russia, 
in spite of her defeat in 1915, would come up to expectations in 
the general offensive planned for the summer. 

Battle of Lake Narocz {Naroch), March iS-ig igi6 .—The 
German attack on Verdun in Feb. 1916 brought the Russians 
into action earlier than was expected. Like Italy, who was now 
making her fifth attack on the Isonzo, the empire of the Tsar 
was expected to lose no time in doing its utmost for the relief of 
France. Russia had already transferred her centre of gravity 
to the area N. of the Pripet before this demand reached the 
Higher Command. On this section, that is, opposite the German 
front, were 80 out of 130 Russian divisions. Since the beginning 
of March Hindenburg’s general staff (Kovno) had located a 
concentration of Russian troops at .Smorgon, Dvinsk (DUna- 
burg) and Jakobstadt. On the other hand, the attack of the II. 
Russian Army under Gen. Smirnov on both aides of the Narocz 
lake on March 18 took the Germans somewhat by surprise. After 
a preliminary bombardment, such as had not yet been seen on 
the eastern front, this army flung itself upon the German XXI. 
Army Corps commanded by Gen. von Hutier. It was assumed 
from orders of the supreme commander of the Russian west 
front (Gen. Ewerth), which were captured by the Germans, 
that the Russians meant more by this attack than a mere relief 
offensive. While Gen. Litvinov’s I. and Gen. Plehve’s V. 
Armies were holding the weak German forces occupying the 
trenches at Widsy, Dvinsk, and Jakobstadt, Smirnov was to 
force a way through in the direction of Vilna-Kovno and then 
to wheel northwards and so drive the German wing to the sea. 

The “ Narocz Offensive ” led at first to considerable successes 
for the Russians. The attack delivered between the Narocz 
and Wiszniew lakes by Gen. Balujyev with 4 army corps pressed 
the weak German forces backwards some miles between March 
18 and 31 . Though the groups attacking farther to the N. were 
not so fortunate, the Russians might yet hope for success. 
Then, to the rescue of the Germans, came a sudden thaw. This, 
indeed, increased the difficulty of bringing up the reserves 
which they had scraped together so painfully, but incomparably 
worse was the plight of the attackers in this melting of snow 
and ice. Their second and culminating attack on March 36, 
according to the German reports, was choked literally “ in mud 
and blood.” Towards the end of March the Russian spring 
offensive of 1916 died away, without ever getting beyond the 
local success on Lake Narocz. Their losses were estimated by 
the Germans at 150,000 men, while the Germans sacrificed 
not more than 15.000. 

On April 38 1916 the troops of the German X. Army under 
Gen. von Eichhorn snatched from the Russians the greater part 
of that tract of country which they had captured during the 
March battles in the confined area of Lake Narocz. 

The Luck {Lutsk) Campaign, Summer of igi6 .—At the con¬ 
ference held on March 18 1916 the Allies had fixed July 1 for 
the opening of the great general offensive on all fronts. For 
this the Russian Supreme Command was now making ready. 
By the end of May all their preparations pointed to the proba¬ 
bility of their decisive attack again being made N. of the Pripet 
marshes, and again on the German front. Of the 130 Russian 
divs., comprising over zj million rifles, as to which the Austro- 
Hungarian and the German intelligence service had accurate 
reports, 74 to 77—or less than two-thirds—were in the northern 
section. On the side of the Central Powers there were at the 
same time on the eastern front 83^ inf. divs. and about 20 cav. 
divs., each cav. div. counting almost as many rifles as one regt. 
of inf., and often fewer. Altogether these amounted to 600,000 
fighting men for the Germans and the same number for the 


Austro-Hungarians. The distribution of forces was the same 
as in the beginning of March. 

In the middle of May the Austro-Hungarian offensive against 
Italy had started, meeting at the beginning with great success. 
Once more the Russians were faced with the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing their hard-pressed allies, and at least preventing any further 
transference of Austro-Hungarian fighting forces to the Italian 
front. Now the preparations for the Russian attack were not 
yet complete. Also it was evident that active relief to the Ital¬ 
ians could only ensue from an attack, not on the German, but 
on the Austro-Hungarian eastern front—that is, between Pinsk 
and the Bessarabian Pruth. The Russian Supreme Command 
were not easily induced to depart from their original plans or to 
attack prematurely before July i. In the end, however, they 
had to yield to the pressure of the Allies. Gen. Brussilov, 
supreme commander of the Russian “ south-west front,” with 
the Quartermaster-General, Gen. Dietrich, as the real source 
of energy at his side, received the order to advance to the attack 
from Rovno down to Bessarabia. The very first assault, made 
with attack groups that had been got together at haphazard, 
brought Brussilov great and unexpected success on both wings 
in the battles of Luck and Ocna, although the defenders were 
not unfavourably situated as regards numbers. Thereupon the 
Russian Supreme Command decided to refrain from the great 
attack on the German front altogether and transfer the centre of 
gravity of their operations to the southern section. The advances 
on the Russian side during the next three months, at Riga, 
Jakobstadt, Dvinsk, Smorgon and Lake Narocz, were therefore 
undertaken only at odd moments, without any successes worth 
mentioning, and must be treated simply as demonstrations. 
But meanwhile Brussilov had snatched from the Central Powers 
large portions of Volhynia and East Galicia and the Bukovina. 

Battles of Baranovichi (Baranowicze ).—On the other hand, 
the objective of the Russian Supreme Command in the three 
battles at Baranovichi had a close connection with the opera¬ 
tions at Luck. In the first battle, on June 13 and 14 1916, the 
attacks led by Gens. Ragosa and Lesch failed completely. Gen. 
Woyrsch maintained the upper hand over the Russian grenadiers 
with his Silesian Landwehr. Tlie Germans lost 150 men, the 
Russians 7,000. In the second battle, on July 2-14, the Rus¬ 
sians put in 16 of their divs. against the 3} German and 2 
Austro-Hungarian divs. holding the section Gorodishche 
(Horodyszcze)-Baranovichi. The Russian main blow fell on 
the Austro-Hungarian XII. Corps under Gen. von Henriquez, 
and forced it back to the second position. German battalions 
were hastily scraped together to reinforce their hard-pressed 
allies. There were critical hours and critical days. But on the 
last two days of the battle the greater part of the ground cap¬ 
tured by the Russians was torn from them again. East of 
Baranovichi Gen. Ragosa’s troops were fated to achieve only 
unimportant local successes. The defenders lost—^in dead, 
wounded and missing—180 officers and 8,000 men; the attacking 
Russians many times this number. 

For the third time the battle of Baranovichi blazed forth on 
July 25 igi6, this time as an introduction to the great Russian 
general attack N.W. of Luck. Once more the Russians flung 
themselves against the Gorodishche section, but were driven back 
by the Germans after a fierce three days’ fight. 

Operations in the Summer of 1916 .—The Russian offensive in 
the beginning of June 1916 brought the attention of the Central 
Powers with a jerk to the eastern front, where all at once the 
situation had become extraordinarily tense, and the anxiety 
became all the greater with the reflection that the results in the 
other theatres of war had not come up to their expectations. 
The Verdun undertaking had cost the Germans heavy sacrifices 
without making them masters of the fortress, and it was but a 
small consolation to know that the French had bled even more 
than they. On the Somme an English-French attacking force 
of prodigious size and fighting strength was massing itself. In 
the Venetian mountains at Asiago, the Austro-Hungarian corps, 
though it was still attacking, had lost much of its momentum 
since May 25. A pause in the fighting at the end of that month 
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had given the Italians an opportunity of flinging powerful 
masses of troops on to the hard-pressed mountain front, thus 
averting catastrophe for the‘time being. 

The turn of events in the east railed for new decisions, and 
a few days after Lurk the two chiefs of the General Staffs of the 
Central Powers met in Berlin to form these decisions. The 
idea of leaving the eastern front—in Falkenhayn’s words— 
“ to look after it-sclf ” was, it may be assumed, only theoreti¬ 
cally discussed. Neither did such resolutions come under con¬ 
sideration, either then or later, as those executed in 1014 by tiie 
Central Powers when they shook off the enemy by one mighty 
move backwards and thus again dej)rived him of the initiative. 
The scarcity of food alone, under which the peopics of the Central 
Powers were already beginning to suffer heavily, made it imper¬ 
ative to cling to every foot of fruitful soil in Volhynia or East 
Galicia at all costs. On the other hand, the situation was so 
grave on all other fronts that for the moment any assistance 
proposed for the eastern front must be of a modest order. The 
commanders of the armies fighting against Russia indeed 
attempted, even within their own areas, to keep their forces 
together for use as units rather than to use them to fill up gaps. 
Gen. von Linsingen, for example, made frequent efforts in the 
area of his own group of armies at Luck to concentrate strong 
forces for counter-attack. But the strength of these attack- 
groups, in most cases, very soon exhausted itself ag.ainst the 
numerical superiority of the enemy. Similar attempts were 
made several times in East Galicia and also in the Carjiathians. 
Mention should be made in this connexion of a plan formed in 
the beginning of July lytfi to form a XII. Army out of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian troops in East Galicia and to 
attack with it on both sides of the Dniester. This idea certainly 
[iromised success; but the divs. selected for the puri.)ose were, 
in view of the new increase of the Russian attacks, in most cases 
diverted to some particular danger-spot on the wiile-sprcading 
ilefence front; and the construction of the XU. Army, together 
with the task to be entrusted to it, had to be given uji. There 
was nothing for it but to persist in the method [iractised since the 
midfile of June, and contest every inch of grotmd in dogged local 
defenec-battles. And oven this mode of warfare was conditional 
on a considerable expenditure of force. Between the beginning 
of June and the end of Aug. about 17 Germivn divs. had to be 
brought over from France and 8 to 10 Austro-Hung.arian divs. 
from Italy. In addition, the front to the N. of the Pripet 
transferred a large portion of its regts. and divs. to the southern 
section, receiving in exchange only worn-out troops. 

Since the beginning of July 1016 the Russians had also with¬ 
drawn strong forces from Kuropatkin’s and Ewerth’s fronts to 
add them to Brussilov's. Finally, at the beginning of Sept, the 
area S. of the Pripet, with 71 divs., had 20 divs. more than the 
northern section. The attacks during the summer offensive of 
1Q16 cost the Russians enormous bloodshed. Great as were the 
results, the sacrifices far outweighetl them. 'The Rus.sian Su¬ 
preme Command remained true to the methods practised in the 
Carpathians. It is quite impossible to point to any great con¬ 
ception underlying the operations of the Russian Commanff in 
these battles. They worked on purely local Considerations and 
prospects, and often did not even make use of these, as for 
instance immediately after the first great blows delivered .at 
Luck, when, they gave t heir ojiitoncnts time to close a gap of 50 
km. which had been made. More than once <h'd the Russitin 
Supreme Command let slip an opportunity of a mortal blow. 

Creation of the “ Hindcnlmrg Front ."—The great crisis on the 
eastern front, lasting several months, reacted strongly on the 
relations between the armies of the Central Powers. The 
Austro-Hungarian troops had, from the very first Russian 
attacks, shown considerably less power of resist.ance than the 
German. The Austro-Hungarian armies fighting at Luck and 
Ocna had, within a few days, left a quarter of a million prison¬ 
ers in the enemy’s hands. Even in peace-time the conditions 
in the polyglot Dual Monarchy were less favourable by far than 
those in the German Empire for a display of military power, 
at)d the, unegpectedly loi^ duration of the war increased the 


difficulties enormously. It should also be remembered that in 
the first year of the war the Austro-Hungarian military forces had 
h.ad a considerably larger drain on their men than the German. 
At the end of 1015 only a small remnant of the forces deployed 
at the beginning of the war was left at the front. The rest were 
dead, wounded or prisoners. In the quiet period before the Rus¬ 
sian summer offensive of 1916 the training of the drafting 
reserve was certainly better organized than in the first year, 
when recruits had on occasion to be sent to the front after a 
month’s training. But between the young, systematically 
trained peace-time forces, full of heroic self-sacrifice, with which 
the war started, and the Landsturm troops of the later cam¬ 
paigning years, some of them physically and morally unsound 
to begin with and many of them far too old, there could be no 
comparison. This was particularly the case with a considerable 
proportion of the Slav and Rumanian forces, on whom the great 
national crisis could not act as a .spur but rather as the reverse, 
as was not infrequently proved. Under these difficult conditions 
the lack of good regular officers was most keenly felt. The 
flower of these had been left on the battle-fields of 1914. 

In consequence of the internal weakening of the Austro- 
Hungarian army in the east—which was not noticeabic in 
anything approaching the same (iegree where the army was 
opposed to its “hereditary enemy,” Italy—a rule was made 
that on every point of the battle-front where the Russians were 
using great jiressnre German units should be flung in. In this 
way, from the beginning of July, the whole Au.stro-Hungarian 
section was intersjierscd with German troops. This system of 
“ stay-boning,” as it was sarcastically called, naturally brought 
with it a powerful increase of German influence in the combined 
army. It also hap;icned that the Austrian leading provoked 
frequent criticism on the part of the German commanders. 
Immediately .after the fir.st Russian assault at Luck, for instance, 
the commander of the IV. Army, Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, 
was relieved of his command on the explicit demand of the Ger¬ 
man General Staff. Addeii to this, between the new ronim.ander 
and his Au.strian subordinate commanders intermediate posts 
were interposed and filleil by German generals, who alone 
cxerci.Hcd direct power of command over the troops. As the 
number of German forces on the Austro-Hungarian front in- 
crc.ised, the ambition of the Germans to gel the principal com¬ 
mands into their own hands became more and more evident. 
Immediately after the beginning of the Russian offensive, the 
area commanded by the German Gen. Linsingen, which began 
on the Pripet, was extended to the boundary of Galicia. At 
the same time Falkenhinm proposed to entrust Field-Marshal 
Mackensen, who was in Bulgaria, with the supreme command 
of all the allied troops fighting H. of the Priiiet. (,'onrad von 
Hotzendorff was ojiposed to this arrangement, but offered to 
confer on Mackensen the commaiifl of a group of armies in 
East Galicia. I'his Falkcnhayn declined. 

In July F’alkenhayn made the proposal to recall Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg freim Kovno and appoint him supreme com¬ 
mander between the Pripet and the Dniester. To this plan 
Conrad agreed, though without seeing any particular moaning 
in it. As n matter of fact Falkenhayn’s proposal was made more 
on personal than on practical groutids. The chief of the German 
General Staff had from the start few friends but many enemies. 
Since the failure of the attaek on Verdun, Emperor V\'illiam had 
begun to be besieged with complaints against the man who had 
his particuhar confidence. I'he Imperial Chancellor also urged 
that Falkcnhayn should be replaced by Hindenburg, with a 
vigour quite unusual with him. The summer battic made the 
situation more acute. A depression fell over Germany, the army 
lost faith in the Supreme Command, and louder and lo^er 
became the clamour for Hindenburg. 

Falkcnhayn, though realizing that his rehition.s with Hinden¬ 
burg and Ludendorff had been somewhat strained for more than 
a year past, felt obliged to fall in with the general opinion. He 
thendore proposed—assuredly more or less against his inward 
conviction—that Hindenburg should receive , the appointment 
alluded to, that of supreme commander from the Pripet to the 
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tente officers were instructing Russians in the western methods 
of attack. Along with all this the greatest efforts were made 
to raise the soldiers’ moral. 

By March 1916 about 130 inf. divs. and 40 cav. divs. stood on 
the Russian front, the inf. divs. consisting of idbatts.—almost 
double the number of the German. This did not include the 
draft formations standing in readiness immediately behind the 
fighting reserve. The rifle strength of the front might safely be 
estimated at zi millions. Her allies might well hope that Russia, 
in spite of her defeat in 1915, would come up to expectations in 
the general offensive planned for the summer. 

Battle of Lake Narocz {Naroch), March iS-ig igi6 .—The 
German attack on Verdun in Feb. 1916 brought the Russians 
into action earlier than was expected. Like Italy, who was now 
making her fifth attack on the Isonzo, the empire of the Tsar 
was expected to lose no time in doing its utmost for the relief of 
France. Russia had already transferred her centre of gravity 
to the area N. of the Pripet before this demand reached the 
Higher Command. On this section, that is, opposite the German 
front, were 80 out of 130 Russian divisions. Since the beginning 
of March Hindenburg’s general staff (Kovno) had located a 
concentration of Russian troops at .Smorgon, Dvinsk (DUna- 
burg) and Jakobstadt. On the other hand, the attack of the II. 
Russian Army under Gen. Smirnov on both aides of the Narocz 
lake on March 18 took the Germans somewhat by surprise. After 
a preliminary bombardment, such as had not yet been seen on 
the eastern front, this army flung itself upon the German XXI. 
Army Corps commanded by Gen. von Hutier. It was assumed 
from orders of the supreme commander of the Russian west 
front (Gen. Ewerth), which were captured by the Germans, 
that the Russians meant more by this attack than a mere relief 
offensive. While Gen. Litvinov’s I. and Gen. Plehve’s V. 
Armies were holding the weak German forces occupying the 
trenches at Widsy, Dvinsk, and Jakobstadt, Smirnov was to 
force a way through in the direction of Vilna-Kovno and then 
to wheel northwards and so drive the German wing to the sea. 

The “ Narocz Offensive ” led at first to considerable successes 
for the Russians. The attack delivered between the Narocz 
and Wiszniew lakes by Gen. Balujyev with 4 army corps pressed 
the weak German forces backwards some miles between March 
18 and 31 . Though the groups attacking farther to the N. were 
not so fortunate, the Russians might yet hope for success. 
Then, to the rescue of the Germans, came a sudden thaw. This, 
indeed, increased the difficulty of bringing up the reserves 
which they had scraped together so painfully, but incomparably 
worse was the plight of the attackers in this melting of snow 
and ice. Their second and culminating attack on March 36, 
according to the German reports, was choked literally “ in mud 
and blood.” Towards the end of March the Russian spring 
offensive of 1916 died away, without ever getting beyond the 
local success on Lake Narocz. Their losses were estimated by 
the Germans at 150,000 men, while the Germans sacrificed 
not more than 15.000. 

On April 38 1916 the troops of the German X. Army under 
Gen. von Eichhorn snatched from the Russians the greater part 
of that tract of country which they had captured during the 
March battles in the confined area of Lake Narocz. 

The Luck {Lutsk) Campaign, Summer of igi6 .—At the con¬ 
ference held on March 18 1916 the Allies had fixed July 1 for 
the opening of the great general offensive on all fronts. For 
this the Russian Supreme Command was now making ready. 
By the end of May all their preparations pointed to the proba¬ 
bility of their decisive attack again being made N. of the Pripet 
marshes, and again on the German front. Of the 130 Russian 
divs., comprising over zj million rifles, as to which the Austro- 
Hungarian and the German intelligence service had accurate 
reports, 74 to 77—or less than two-thirds—were in the northern 
section. On the side of the Central Powers there were at the 
same time on the eastern front 83^ inf. divs. and about 20 cav. 
divs., each cav. div. counting almost as many rifles as one regt. 
of inf., and often fewer. Altogether these amounted to 600,000 
fighting men for the Germans and the same number for the 


Austro-Hungarians. The distribution of forces was the same 
as in the beginning of March. 

In the middle of May the Austro-Hungarian offensive against 
Italy had started, meeting at the beginning with great success. 
Once more the Russians were faced with the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing their hard-pressed allies, and at least preventing any further 
transference of Austro-Hungarian fighting forces to the Italian 
front. Now the preparations for the Russian attack were not 
yet complete. Also it was evident that active relief to the Ital¬ 
ians could only ensue from an attack, not on the German, but 
on the Austro-Hungarian eastern front—that is, between Pinsk 
and the Bessarabian Pruth. The Russian Supreme Command 
were not easily induced to depart from their original plans or to 
attack prematurely before July i. In the end, however, they 
had to yield to the pressure of the Allies. Gen. Brussilov, 
supreme commander of the Russian “ south-west front,” with 
the Quartermaster-General, Gen. Dietrich, as the real source 
of energy at his side, received the order to advance to the attack 
from Rovno down to Bessarabia. The very first assault, made 
with attack groups that had been got together at haphazard, 
brought Brussilov great and unexpected success on both wings 
in the battles of Luck and Ocna, although the defenders were 
not unfavourably situated as regards numbers. Thereupon the 
Russian Supreme Command decided to refrain from the great 
attack on the German front altogether and transfer the centre of 
gravity of their operations to the southern section. The advances 
on the Russian side during the next three months, at Riga, 
Jakobstadt, Dvinsk, Smorgon and Lake Narocz, were therefore 
undertaken only at odd moments, without any successes worth 
mentioning, and must be treated simply as demonstrations. 
But meanwhile Brussilov had snatched from the Central Powers 
large portions of Volhynia and East Galicia and the Bukovina. 

Battles of Baranovichi (Baranowicze ).—On the other hand, 
the objective of the Russian Supreme Command in the three 
battles at Baranovichi had a close connection with the opera¬ 
tions at Luck. In the first battle, on June 13 and 14 1916, the 
attacks led by Gens. Ragosa and Lesch failed completely. Gen. 
Woyrsch maintained the upper hand over the Russian grenadiers 
with his Silesian Landwehr. Tlie Germans lost 150 men, the 
Russians 7,000. In the second battle, on July 2-14, the Rus¬ 
sians put in 16 of their divs. against the 3} German and 2 
Austro-Hungarian divs. holding the section Gorodishche 
(Horodyszcze)-Baranovichi. The Russian main blow fell on 
the Austro-Hungarian XII. Corps under Gen. von Henriquez, 
and forced it back to the second position. German battalions 
were hastily scraped together to reinforce their hard-pressed 
allies. There were critical hours and critical days. But on the 
last two days of the battle the greater part of the ground cap¬ 
tured by the Russians was torn from them again. East of 
Baranovichi Gen. Ragosa’s troops were fated to achieve only 
unimportant local successes. The defenders lost—^in dead, 
wounded and missing—180 officers and 8,000 men; the attacking 
Russians many times this number. 

For the third time the battle of Baranovichi blazed forth on 
July 25 igi6, this time as an introduction to the great Russian 
general attack N.W. of Luck. Once more the Russians flung 
themselves against the Gorodishche section, but were driven back 
by the Germans after a fierce three days’ fight. 

Operations in the Summer of 1916 .—The Russian offensive in 
the beginning of June 1916 brought the attention of the Central 
Powers with a jerk to the eastern front, where all at once the 
situation had become extraordinarily tense, and the anxiety 
became all the greater with the reflection that the results in the 
other theatres of war had not come up to their expectations. 
The Verdun undertaking had cost the Germans heavy sacrifices 
without making them masters of the fortress, and it was but a 
small consolation to know that the French had bled even more 
than they. On the Somme an English-French attacking force 
of prodigious size and fighting strength was massing itself. In 
the Venetian mountains at Asiago, the Austro-Hungarian corps, 
though it was still attacking, had lost much of its momentum 
since May 25. A pause in the fighting at the end of that month 
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to this step had not been easy to obtain. Meanwhile tbe war 
fell practically fast asleep, as was natural. On April 4 1917 the 
troops under Prince Leopdld of Bavaria, who had taken over 
the eastern front between Riga and tbe Carpathians from Hin- 
denburg in the autumn of the previous year, captured the small 
Russian bridgehead, Stochod, at Tobol in Polyesie, by a coup de 
main, on which occasion the Russians gave themselves up as 
prisoners in swarms. On the political circles of the Imperial 
Powers this action produced a most disturbing impression, and 
the troops were now ordered to suspend all hostilities against 
the Russians unless they should provoke them. 

In preparing the line to be taken with regard to propaganda in 
the trenches, the Austro-Hungarian Government would have 
liked to make use of the Petrograd catch-words, “ Peace with¬ 
out annexation or indemnity ” and “ the right of nations to 
self-determination.” But the dominating influence of the 
German Supreme War Command, which was not prepared to 
pve up its Balkan aspirations in a hurry, prevented this. Never¬ 
theless it was hoped, especially when the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils became a stronger political factor in Petro¬ 
grad in the beginning of May, that a way might be found to 
force Kerensky’s Government to agree to an armistice and con¬ 
sent to open peace negotiations. This hope was to prove decep¬ 
tive. When at last an envoy from Prince Leopold of Bavaria 
succeeded in penetrating beyond the Russian trenches to Gen. 
Dragomirov, commander of one of the armies on the north front, 
he was met with an absolutely unequivocal refusal. Meanwhile, 
at numerous points of the front, a local truce had been declared. 
But in June a remarkable change was noticeable on the Russian 
side. Kerensky, relying on Gen. Brussilov and numerous 
Entente military missions, succeeded gradually in converting a 
considerable portion of the army to the idea of carrying on with 
the war to make the world “ safe for democracy,” and in restoring 
their fighting spirit. 

Battles in Galicia and the Bukovina, Summer of tgij .—By 
the end of July the Army Commands of the Central Empires had 
reason enough to count upon a revival of the war in the east. 
Indeed, the Russian Supreme Command, apart from the concen¬ 
tration of troops at Riga, Dvinsk and Kriewo* in the Cour- 
land-Lithuania section, had assembled two powerful attack 
groups in East Galicia. The one, a division strong, stood N.E. of 
Brzezany opposite the Austro-Hungarian II. Army (Bohm- 
Ermolli); the other, 15 inf. and 2 cav. divs. strong, was piling 
itself up adjacent to the first and opposite the German Southern 
Army under Gen. von Bothmer.* These powerful attack-masses 
were charged to overthrow the enemy and to take Lemberg. 

The Army Higher Commands of the Central Powers did not 
look on idly at the Russian preparations for attack. By June 
27 the German Emperor, in concert with the Austro-Hungarian 
General Staff and Prince Leopold of Bavaria, was ready with 
the order to counter-attack in case of a Russian attack in East 
Galicia, and to throw back the enemy beyond the frontier of -the 
Austrian Empire. Besides the allied trooiis already on the spot, 
5 divs. could be brought up from the west and 3 to 4 divs. from 
that section of the eastern front which was not threatened.’ 

Battle of Brzesany, July 1-6 .—The anticipated Russian attack 
was launched on July i tot7 on both sides of Brzezany. The 
Western Powers had supplied their Russian allies with artillery, 
munitions and war supplies of all sorts in abundance. The 
battle of Brzezany lasted six days with only slight interruption. 
The Russians made only slight gains in fighting the German 
Southern Army E. and S. of Brzezany, and these were for the 
most part wrested from them again. N.E. of Brzezany, in the 
village of Koniuchy, they were more successful. Here they had 
brought into the fight a Czechoslovak brigade against Austrian 
battalions of Slavonic speech, large sections of which surrendered, 
with the result that the Austro-Hungarian line was driven back 

* At Kriewo the Russians actually attacked with 10 inf. divs. on 
July 2r and 22, forcing back the German front 2 km. deep along 4 
km. of front. 

* The designations " Austro-Hungarian 11 . Army,” “ German 
Southern Army,” etc., refer only to command and staff. The troops 
were thoroughly mixed on the whole of the eastern front. 


some 4 or 5 km. on a front of 10 km. On the evening of the 
second day of the battle, however, the Russian blow was count¬ 
ered by the German troops. Since, to the immediate N. of the 
battle-field and N.W. of Zbordw, the first echelons of the German 
divs. rolling up for the counter-attack had arrived, and the 
Russian attack had so lost its force. Prince Leopold of Bavaria 
now supposed the danger to be averted. 

Far more unpleasant was the effect upon the command of the 
heavy set-back to the Austro-Hungarian III. Army under Gen. 
von Tersztyanszky at Stanislau only a few days later. Here 
Gen. Kornilov, the ambitious commander of the Russian VIII. 
Army, had advanced to the attack at 7 a.m. with an attack- 
group thrown together anyhow. On the following day he 
already held in his hand the key to the enemy’s position—the 
Jutrena Gora height dominating Stanislau. Tersztyanszky 
hoped at first to have to withdraw the north wing only, but 
the Russians pushed the Austro-Hungarian regiments back so 
vigorously that by July ii the whole of the III. Army had to 
be withdrawn behind the Lomnica. The town of Stryj, and the 
East Galician petroleum district, Drohobyez-Boryslaw, on the 
possession of which the continuance of the submarine war very 
largely depended, were in the utmost danger, and Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria was forced to let 3 inf. and i cav. divs. of the units 
rolling up for the counter-blow be diverted to the III. Army. 

When the Russians again attacked at Kalisz and made prog¬ 
ress there. Prince Leopold and his chief of the Gcner.al Staff, 
Col. Hoffmann, were confronted with the difficulty of deciding 
whether in the given case the counter-blow at Zbordw, already 
being prepared, should be given up, and help sent in haste to the 
sore-pressed Gen. von Tersztyanszky. The Prince resiolved to 
adhere to the original plan. He proved to be right. The attacks 
of Kornilov’s troops lost their sting as rapidly as those delivered 
at Brzezany by the Russian VII. Army. Aided by German reBn- 
forcements, Gen. Kritek, who relieved Tersztyanszky in the 
command of the III. Army, was able by the i6th to prove 
his troops’ newly established powers of resistance in counter¬ 
attacks at Kalisz. 

Meanwhile, between the upper Sereth and the railway line 
between Lemberg and Tarnopol, immediately W. of Zborfiw, 
8 inf. divs. (including the I. and II. Guard I)ivs.) and one 
combined cavalry div. were deployed for the counter-blow 
along 25 km. of front behind the divisions of position. The 
German Gen. von Eben was in command on the battle-field. 
The intention was on the first day to make a hole in an easterly 
direction in the south wing of the Russian VIII. Army which 
stood opposite, and then to wheel to the .S.E. and grip the massed 
Russians of the VII. Army standing on cither side of Brzezany, 
in the N. flank and in rear. 

The Battle of Zhnrdw .—This idea underlying the battle of 
Zborfiw (July 10-26 iQi?) was carried out according to plan. 
Early on the loth the German and Austro-Hungarian forces 
drove the Russians from the Zlota Gora height, N. of Zborfiw, 
under the eyes of Prince Leopold of Bavaria. Simultaneously 
the German Guard, reinforced by a line division, broke through 
the Russian front immediately S. of the Sereth. Only in places 
did the Russians offer resistance. Their retreat frequently 
degenerated into precipitate flight. While the Guard Div. in 
the following days drove down on Tarnopol, the divs. brought 
forward from the and line pressed after in a S.E. direction. The 
Russian masses at Brzezany were soon .swept into the general 
retreat. By the 22nd the German Southern Army was able to 
take up the pursuit, also from the N. wing. On the 23rd the 
HI. Army followed S. of the Dniester, and was able on the next 
day, after several fights, to push out to beyond its old positions 
at Stanislau. On the 25th the German Guard took Taraopol 
in presence of the German Emperor, and on the 26th the heights 
to the E. of it, thus assuring an adequate protection to the S.E. 
blow by the other allied forces. The S. wing of the II. Army was 
already beyond Trembowla, and tbe Southern Army beyond 
Buezaez. They had rapidly broken the Russian resistance. 

A few days after the defeat of Zborfiw the Russian command 
passed out of Brussilov’s hands into those of Kornilov. The 
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Russian General Staff reports of those days give a tragic picture 
of the condition of the VII. Army and the S. wing of the VIII. 
Army at that time. It was clearly out of the question to main¬ 
tain a hold on East Galician soil in this area. The decision was 
therefore made at Mohilev to withdraw the VII. Army and 
those parts of the VIII. Army pursued by the enemy behind the 
river Zbrucz on the frontier. 

Capture of CtemowUz by the Austrians. —More cheering were 
the reports received by the Russian Supreme Command from 
the VIII. Army now commanded by Chcremissov, which was 
retiring S. of the Dniester. This army could, with some hope 
of success, be charged to hold Czemowitz and as much as pos¬ 
sible of the Bukovina. Further relief was expected from the 
results of the Russian-Rumanian attack in the valley of the 
upper Susita in Rumania, which had commenced on July J3 
and was accompanied by demonstrations along tbe whole Tran¬ 
sylvanian east front. This attack had really succeeded by July 27 
in forcing back the numerically very weak defenders to a not 
inconsiderable distance. But the fate of the Bukovina was 
nevertheless sealed. Between the Dniester and the Carpathians 
Cheremissov’s troops several times put up a good resistance; in 
fact, the Austro-Hungarian HI. and VII. Armies (the latter 
under Gen. von KSvess) had even to deliver counter-blows. 
But on the morning of Aug. 3 iqi; the Russians, threatened 
on the N. and the S., had to surrender Czemowitz, and soon 
to retire from the Bukovina into the frontier area. The Austro- 
Hungarian III. Army pursued between the Pruth and the 
Dniester and the VII. S. of the Bukovina. 

East Galicia had also been swept clean of the Russians, apart 
from the area N.E. of Tarnopol whic'h had remained untouched 
by the offensive. Advanced detachments of the German South¬ 
ern Army had set foot on Russian soil on the middle and lower 
Zbrucz. But here the soldierly characteristics of the Russian 
people, which had survived even the unnerving influence of the 
revolution, came to the fore again. 'I'he Russians not only 
cleared the E. bank of the Zbrucz, but rou.sed themselves in 
jin amazing manner to renewed resistance E. of Czemowitz and 
in the southern part of the Bukovina. It was undoubtedly 
to their advantage that the enemy in his rapi<l advance had come 
dangerously far away from his railways. The Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian III. Army at Czemowitz for instance was 120 km. removed 
from its main detraining station lying W. of Stanislau. This 
was jiarlicularly serious in view of the meagre means of transport 
supplied to the Austro-Hungarian troops. Had the armies been 
crossing a less fertile area the pace of the olTen.sivc must soon 
have .slowed down very considerably. As it was the troops 
could sulisist largely on the resources of the country and the 
rich booty left behind by the Russians. But now, on the frontiers 
of East Galicia and the Bukovina, the advance of the Imiierial 
forces was arrested. 

The Battle of Marasesti (Marasheshti). —For some weeks past 
the Allied Higher Commanils had been considering the idea of 
combining with the East Galicia offensive an attack on the 
Rumanians in Moldavia, which should drive them behind the 
Pruth, thus gaining a particularly useful defence section in which 
troops could be economized. Accordingly, on Aug. 6 1017 Mac- 
ken.sen advanced to the offensive against the Rumanians N. of 
Foeshani. The battle of Marasesti ended unfortunately for the 
forces of the Central Powers. In view of this, and of the difficulty 
of obtaining fresh drafts in the Bukovina, the Central Powers 
abandoned the idea of occupying Moldavia for the present, and 
dropped it completely when, at the end of Aug. and the begin¬ 
ning of Sept, the Isonzo battle led to the combined Oct. 
offensive against Italy. Ludendorff lays stress, in his memoirs, 
on his own reluctance to give up the Rumanian campaign. 

In the Bukovina and on the Transylvanian-Riunanian front 
minor operations lasted until the middle of September. Local 
attacks and counter-assaults were distributed on both sides. 
Then gradually the fighling died down. 

German Capture of Riga. —Meanwhile, in the extreme N., the 
Germans had won a fresh victory over the Russians. During 
the second half of Aug. they had been quietly preparing to cap¬ 


ture Riga. By order of Gen. von Hutier, supreme commander of 
the German VIII. Army, 6 divs. were placed in readiness for 
crossing the Dvina opposite Uxkffll, to the S.E. of Riga. Other 
forces were to follow. Altogether there were 14 divs. available 
for the undertaking, including the Guard and other units brought 
from East Galicia. 

The crossing at UxkUll was carried out most punctually on 
Sept. I 1017. By now 3 bridges had been built. The Russian 
XII. Army (Parski), 20 inf. divs. strong, made only a slight 
resistance, and by the 2nd had evacuated all the positions S. 
of Riga. On the following day the 2nd Guard Div. and the ist 
Res. Div. were able to enter the ancient Baltic trading-centre, 
the one from the east, the other from the west. The Russians 
now evacuated the whole N. bank of the Dvina up to beyond 
Friedrichstadt. On the 4th the German infantry reached 
Hinzenberg railway station, 40 km. N.E. of Riga. The perma¬ 
nent position was now formed along a line drawn from tlxkiUl 
to Hinzenberg and thence westwards to the sea. Only the 
German cavalry now pursued the enemy, who first came to a 
stand 20 to 40 km. E. and N. of the German line. 

The occupation of Riga needed to be supplemented for the 
Germans by the capture of the Baltic islands, Oscl, Moon and 
Dago, and this was duly achieved in the middle of October. 
I'or the first time in the war, on the side of the Central Powers, 
the navy was present in some strength to assist in the operations 
of the land army. The landing corps consisted of the German 
42d Inf. Div. and the Cycle Bde., and was commanded by Gen. 
von Kathen. The .spot selected for the landing was Tagga Bay 
on the N.W. corner of Oscl Island. While Adml. Erhard Schmid’s 
German squadron penetrated through the Domesnas straits, 
after silencing the coast batteries, the torpedo boats went round 
Osel in a northerly direction, in order to bring their guns to bear 
on the mole connecting Osel with Moon and to cut off the retreat 
of the Russian troops on Osel. From the N. they were to press 
on into the Moonsund. On Oct. 13 the German troops landed 
in Tagga Bay. The enemy, about one div. strong, tried to effect 
their escape, some southwards to the Sworbe Peninsula, others 
over the mole to the island of Moon. By evening on Oct. 16 the 
whole of Osel was in possession of Gen. Kathen. Ten thousand 
Russians were taken prisoners, among them one divisional 
and three brigade staffs. On the 18th Lt.-Gcn. von Estorff, 
advancing over the mole, occupied the island of Moon, and on 
the 21 St Dago had also been taken by the Germans. In the 
waters of Moon it came to fighting engagements between Ger¬ 
man and Russian ships, in the course of which the Russian 
battlc.ship " Slava ” was set on fire. 

The Armistice. —On Nov. 7 the Bolshevist Revolution broke 
out in Russia. On Nov. 9 the congress of the “ Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Council,” meeting at Petrograd, issued its proclamation 
of peace “ to all.” In vain did Kerensky and Kornilov attempt 
to give matters a different turn. An army corps sent by them 
against Petrograd on Nov. 12 was defeated at Tsarkoye Selo. 
On the 2oth the Council of People’s Commissaries gave instruc¬ 
tions to the new Russian Supreme Commander, Dukhonin, to 
offer an armistice to all the belligerents. As Dukhonin hesi¬ 
tated to carry out the order he was replaced by Ensign Krylenko. 
On Nov. 28 the troops of the Imperial forces on the eastern 
front intercepted a wireless message in which Lenin and Trot¬ 
sky invited the earliest possible preliminary arrangements for 
the armistice and peace negotiations. On Dec. 2 the armistice 
negotiations between the Imperial forces and Russia were begun 
at Brest-Litovsk, at Prince Leopold of Bavaria’s headquarters. 
The only questions which caused serious difficulty were that 
of the Baltic islands, which the Russians wished the Germans 
to evacuate at least in part, and that of the transference of 
German troops to the west. On the first point the Germans 
refused to give way; on the second they compromised. After a 
formal 10 days’ truce had been agreed to on Dec. s and the 
armistice had set in on the Rumanian front on the loth, the 
cessation of hostilities for one month on all the Russian fronts 
against the Central Powers was declared on Dec. 15. On Dec. 
22 the peace negotiations of Brest-Litovsk began. (E. G.-H.) 
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V. Rumanian Campaign, 1Q16-7 

Operations in Transylvania and Rumania, igift-y .—After the 
unexpectedly great results of the Russian summer offensive under 
Brussilov in igi6 the conviction gained ground in Rumania that 
the moment had now come for her intervention on the side of 
the Entente Powers. In accordance with the policy pursued 
since the Balkan Wars of 1912-3 of harvesting from international 
quarrels the greatest practicable advantage with the least pos¬ 
sible sacrifice, Rumania now hoped to be able to realize the 
desire, cherished by the entire nation, for the enlargement of the 
kingdom by the incorporation of the districts of Austria-Hungary 
inhabited by her nationals. 

The Austro-Hungarian Supreme Command had foreseen most 
clearly the intervention of Rumania, while at German Head¬ 
quarters the danger did not appear so imminent; and the 
Hungarian Government—fearing unrest among their own pop¬ 
ulation and in the hope of not destroying the last chances of 
maintaining peace with Rumania—avoided taking in the 
threatened frontier districts the measures necessary in the event 
of war breaking out. Thus it happened that Transylvania was 
quite inadequately defended from the military point of view 
against the Rumanian attack, and the country was hardly pre¬ 
pared at all as a theatre of war. On account of the pressing need 
for all effective units on the Russian and Italian fronts, the 
Austro-Hungarian Supreme Command could transfer to Tran¬ 
sylvania in the beginning of Aug. only the seriously reduced bt.st 
Div., the 51st Honved Div., and the 82nd Inf. Rcgt., troops for 
which an urgently needed rest had been intended. The iith 
Honved Cav. Div., disentrained in Transylvania, was at once 
constituted the southern wing of the VII. Army. The removal 
of the war-worn 3gth Honved Div. began in the last days of 
Aug. igi6. In addition there were in Tr.tnsylvania, at the end 
of Aug., 8 newly formed inf. halts., 2 Landsturm halts., 10 com¬ 
munication batts., 3 mining batts. (armed coal-miners from 
Petrozs 4 ny), 9 “ alarm ” balls, (march batts. not yet fully 
trained), about ,5,000 frontier police, 3 Landsturm squadrons 
and g field batteries, which were formed into newly created 
larger units whose formation was, with many changes, only 
completed in Oct. igid. All the troops above mentioned, in the 
areas between the Hungarian frontier of thg Bukovina and the 
Danube at Orsova, were from Aug. 13 onwards under the newly 
created Austro-Hungarian I. Army he.idquarters, under Gen. 
Arz von Straussenburg, at Klausenburg (Kolozsvir). Prepa¬ 
rations were also made for the thorough destruction in the 
passes, of the roads and railways leading to Rumania. 

At the end of July a convention was concluded at I’less between 
the German, Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian Army Commands 
for common action in case of hostile Rumanian intervfention, 
and to this Turkey shortly afterwards became a party. The 
plan of campaign was laid down in its main outlines and the 
contingents to be provided by the separate States agreed upon. 
The Germans allotted 5 to 6 inf. and i to 2 cav. divs., which, 
however, the German Suprejne Command in exftcctation of 
coming events did not yet trofc to place in reserve in Transyl¬ 
vania, as they would certainly be missed at critical points on the 
other battle-fronts. They therefore confined themselves for the 
time being to sending German construction troops to strengthen 
the existing railway lines in Transylvania, S.E. Hungary and 
northern Bulgaria for the advance of larger bodies of troops. 
The German detachment under Kauffmann, already placed in 
northern Bulgaria with a view to the creation of a German- 
Bulgar-Turki.sh army on the Dobruja frontier, was rebnforce*!, 
and had heavy artillery, mine-throwers and flying formations. 

Bulgaria placed on the Dobruja frontier the HI. Army, com¬ 
manded by Gen. Toshev, consisting of the ist, 4th and one-third 
of the 6th Inf. Divs.,* one cav. div., the garrison of Varna, anda 
part of the Kauffmann detachment, while the Danube was 
guarded from Tekija (opposite Orsova) to the mouth of the Vid 
by the Bulgarian 12th Inf. Div., and from there eastwards as 
far as Ruschuk by the German Kauffmann detachment. At 

* A Bulgarian inf. div..bad 3 bdes. of 8 batts., i.e, 24 batts. in all. 


Sistova there was a heavy Austro-Hungarian bridging tra&i 
with its complement of men, some heavy batteries, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Danube flotilla. The supreme command over 
all the troops in Bulgaria for operations against Rumania was 
exercised by Mackensen, with headquarters at Tirnovo. 

It was considered most probable that Rumania, when she 
struck, would begin by invading Transylvania, in order to gain 
possession of the country and to use it as a base from which 
completely to shatter the Carpathian front, which the Austro- 
Hungarians, as it was, were only maintaining with difficulty, 
while comparatively weak forces only would be employed against 
Bulgaria. On this assumption it was proposed to surprise and 
overrun the Rumanian positions in the Dobruja with the German- 
Bulgar-Turkish forces, in order to penetrate to the narrowest 
part of the district between the Danube and the Black Sea. 
The strongest possible forces would then be collected, and held 
ready at Sistova, where the heavy Danube bridging train was 
already placed, for a forward push in the direction of Bucharest. 
In Transylvania the Austro-Hungarian forces were to hold up 
the Rumanians in the mountains on the frontier if possible, but 
at latest on the position prepared on the upper Maros and the 
Little Kuktillo (Kleine Kokel), until the attacking troops Iteing 
concentrated meanwhile could be marched up. These, and 
Mackensen’s troops to be held ready at Sistova, would then 
proceed to the reconquest of Transylvania and the overthrow 
of Rumania. In this case the unusual happened, and the actual 
operations in their main lines were successfully executed as had 
been proj'oscd in the discussion of war plans at Bless. 

Rumania had pushed forward her mobilization, and by con¬ 
tinuously reenforcing the troops on the Transylvanian border 
had so nearly completed their concentration that operations 
could begin immediately on the declaration of war, which was 
handed in at g p.m. on Aug. 27. It was intended first to conquer 
Transylvania. For this purpose strong forces were to push 
forward from the E. over the mountains on the frontier, and 
advance westwards through the valleys of the Kukiillo, the N. 
Kuktillo and the Maros. The calculations included a simulta¬ 
neous push forward of the Russian front adjoining on the M., 
whose advance would be greatly facilitated by the offensive of 
the Rumanian army S. of the chain of the Carpathians stretching 
from Hungary into the Bukovina. The forces which penetrated 
the passes on the Transylvanian southern front were then to 
hold these by means of positions in the nature of bridgeheads, 
and to join the forces of the main offensive from the E. as these 
advanced. 

On the Rumanian side expectation of an ea.sy victory prevailed. 
In conformity with the plan of operations there was a concentric 
advance. The I. Army (Gen. Culcer), with about 4^ inf. divs. 
and .3 cav. bdes., and a stronger group on the E., advanced 
through the Rotcr Turm pass on Hermannstadt (Nagy Szeben), 
and with a weak group on the W. over the Vulkan and Szurduk 
passes in the line Petrozsfiny-Hlitszeg (Ilateg). The Orsova 
group (about one reenforced div.) on the Danube defended the 
left flank and the rear communications of the portions of the I. 
Army fighting in Transylvania against any advance from the 
Banat. The II. Army (Gen. Grainiceanu), with about 4 divs. 
and 4 cav. bdes., operated from the Torzburg to the Ojtoz pass 
through all the defiles leading into the Kronstadt (Brasov) 
basin and the Hiromszek. The IV., or Northern Army (Gen. 
Presan), with about 4 divs. and 1 cav. bde., operated N. of the 
II. Army and in connexion with the Russian Carpathian front 
through the Uz, Gyimes, B6kfis and Tolgyes passes into the 
basins of the Csik and the Gyergyo. The III. Army (Gen. 
Averescu), with about 4 inf. divs. and a cav. bde., faced Bulgaria 
on the Dobruja frontier in strong, well-fortified position#, and 
was to maintain the defensive. On the stretch of the Danube 
from Turnu Severinu to the mouth of the Alt stood protecting 
troops, one div. strong. In the district S. of Bucharest the 
Rumanians assembled a group of several res. divs. and other 
new formations for disposition as reserves. 

The Rumanian Invasion .—The Rumanians crossed the 
I frontier on the night of Aug. 27-28 over all the passes into 
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Transylvania, driving back the weak Austro-Hungarian defence 
troops in numerous small engagements, not without suffering 
appreciable losses at many points. The Rumanian advance was 
substantially delayed by the destruction of roads and bridges 
effected by the Austro-Hungarian frontier troops, and especially 
by the bad roads of the mountain country. 

By Sept. 3 the Rumanian Orsova group reached the lower 
course of the Cema, and the western group of the 1 . Army 
occupied the important coal area between Urikiny and Petro- 
seny and had driven back the ineffective Landsturm and miners’ 
battalions of the 144th Inf. Bde. over the saddle of Merisor. 
The eastern section of the I. Army, which had penetrated by the 
Roter Turm Pass, occupied positions S. of Hermannstadt, 
without attempting to take the town though it was garrisoned 
only by a weak Landsturm detachment. They were plainly 
apprehensive that by occupying Hermannstadt they would have 
to extend their bridgehead-like formation beyond capacity. 

The II. Rumanian Army dejiloyed cautiously in Burgenland 
and in tbe Haromszfk, allowing their columns to close up, and 
receiving fresh rcSnforcemcnts. The IV. Army forced their way, 
in continuous fighting touch with the 6ist Inf. Div., through the 
narrow mountain valleys, and on Sept. 3 their advanced troops 
reached the eastern edges of the basins of the Gyergyd and the 
Csik. Meanwhile the first troops sent by the Central Powers 
were rolling up towards Transylvania. Gen. von Arz was 
instructed not to use the forces assembling on both army wings to 
strengthen the covering troops with them as they arrived, but 
first to coneentrate them and hold them ready for wider action. 
In view of the expected continuation of the Rumanian advance 
he directed the 3gth Honved Inf. Div. and what eventually, 
after many changes, became the 8<)th Inf. Div., to the dis¬ 
trict half-way hetween Szisz R6gen (Reghina-Sas) and Klausen- 
Intrg (Kolozsvir); the 187th Inf. Div. and 3 Gorman cav. regts. 
of the 3rd Cav. Div. were to be disentrained at Maris Illye; 
the ist Austro-Hungarian Cav. Div. S. of this place between 
Hi'itszeg (Hatcg) and Kaninsebcs; the 1st Royal Hungarian 
Landsturm Hussar Bde. at Tdvis. The first of the two German 
General Commands to arrive, Lt.-Gon. von Morgen, took over 
the command of the 61st and 71st Inf. Divs., the ist Landsturm 
Hussar Bde., the newly arrived 3Qth Honved Inf. Div. and the 
80th German Inf. Div., while under Lt.-Gen. von Staabs were 
placed the .3i.st Honved Inf. Div., the 187th Inf. Div., the ist 
Cav. Div. and the 3rd Cav. Div., together with the covering 
troops at Herm.ann.stadt, Hfitszeg and Mchadia. The very 
slow progress of the Rumanians made it possible for the incoming 
divs. of the Austro-Hungarian army to move forward their 
disentrainment stations. .Accordingly the following disentrain- 
ment arrangements were made: the 3gth Honved Inf. LAiv. at 
Sz&sz Rcgcn, the 80th Inf. Div. at Marosujvir, the ist Cav. 
Troojis Div. and the 3rd Cav. Div. (which had been united in 
the Schmettow Cav. Corpsl at Mediasch and Elisabethstadt, the 
187th Inf. Div. at Piski with a regt. intended for Hermannstadt 
at Alvinez. 

Since the Rumanian group pushing northwards over Petroseny 
might endanger the transport of further ret'nforcemcnts on the 
Maros Valley railway, the bulk of the 187th Inf. Div. w.os 
directed against Merisor, in order, in conjunction with the 
Au.siro-Hungarian 144th Inf. Bde., and strengthened by the 
3 first arriving German Jfiger batts. of the Alpine Corps, to 
throw back the Rumanian Mountain Corps over the frontier; 
and this task was accomplished between Sept. 14 and 22. 

The Schmettow Cav. Corps, linking up on the E, with the sist 
Honved Inf. Div. standing directly N. of Hermannstadt, was 
posted on the heights N. of the Alt as far as Fogaras (Figara). 
The Alpine Corps, which was only one div. strong but consisted 
of excellent troops, equipped for mountain warfare, was dis¬ 
entrained with the main body at MUhlbach. The German 76th 
Res, Div., which was on its way, was to be assembled at Karls- 
burg (Gyula Fehirvfir). The Austro-Hungarian 143rd Inf. Bde,, 
which had been stationed at Hermannstadt, was moved behind 
the N. wing of the 1 . Army, and there formed into the 72nd Inf. 
Div. These measures, taken by the I. Army Command, on the 
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one hand averted the menace to the Maros Valley railway 
at Piski, and on the other established the operative basis on 
which the battle of Hermannstadt was afterwards fought. 

Bulgarian Offensive in the Dobruja .—Meanwhile events of 
far-reaching importance had taken place in the Dobruja. On 
Sept. I the III. Bulgarian Army crossed the Rumanian-Bulga- 
rian frontier. The aim of the operation was the conquest of the 
Dobruja. After the capture of the bridge-heads of Turtucaia 
and Silistra the advance was to be made by the Cernavoda- 
Constantsa railway to the narrowest part of the territory lying 
between the Danube and the Black Sea. The fortress of Turtu¬ 
caia consisted of a girdle of 15 forts on the S. bank of the Danube, 
which were connected by strongly built field positions. While 
very great care had been bestowed on the technical develop¬ 
ment of the place during the 3 years of preparation, the arma¬ 
ment, consisting of only about 100 guns, including the field 
artillery, was inadequate. Artillery fire against Turtucaia 
began on Sept. 3; in the comprehensive attacks following on 
Sept. 4-3 and carried out by the 4th and sections of the ist Bul¬ 
garian Inf. Divs. and the German detachment under Hammer- 
stein, the bridge-head was stormed. The capture of this place 
by a coup de main was an admirable feat of arms. Only a very 
small jMirtion of the garrison of the place, the 15th and 17th 
Rumanian Inf. Divs., which suffered heavy and bloody losses, 
escaped. Many soldiers were drowned in trying to swim the 
Danube, across which there remained no bridge. Twenty-one 
thousand men and 400 officers, including 3 brigade commanders, 
together with the whole armament, were captured. 

While the remainder of the Bulgarian ist Inf. Div. pushed 
forward by Akkartynlar and the ist Cav. Div. by Kurtunar, 
the 2nd Bde. of the 6lh Inf. Div. and the garrison of Varna 
attacked the Rumanian loth Div. on the plateau N. of Dobric 
(Hagi-Oglu) on Sept. 4 and threw them bark northwards. 

In contrast to Turtucaia the bridge-head of Silistra was in a 
state of unpreparedness. It fell on .Sept. 0 into the hands of the 
cavalry of the ist Div. after a short bombardment directed 
against the Rumanian cavalry. 

While the Bulgarian 111 . Army was pressing forword success¬ 
fully on the whole front, the retreating Rumanians were rein¬ 
forced by the Russian Experlitionary Corps under Lt.-Gen. 
Zajanezkowski, which consisted of the XLVII. Corps with 3, 
and later 4, inf. divs., among them the ist Serbian Div. (formed 
from Austro-Hungarian deserters) and the VI. Cav. Corps. 
The Bulgarian III. Army put their main weight in the advance 
in the space between the Danube and the Dobric-Medzidie 
(Hagi-Oglu-Megidia) line, while E. of the railway on the right 
wing only sections of the ist Cav. Div. drawn from the centre 
of the army front operated. 

On Sept. 15 the Rumanian-Russian fighting forces, which 
attempted to offer resistance on the line Lake Miirkeanu-Teke 
Deresi-Karalij-Kara Omcr-Mangalia, were attacked by the 
Bulgars and comi)ellcd to retreat along the whole line. The 
III. Rumanian Army, reCnforced by hurriedly-brought-up 
Russian and Rumanian units, prepared to fight again on the 
po.sition Rasova-Copadin-Toprai Sari-Urtukioj, which immedi¬ 
ately protected the Cernavoda-Constantsa railway and had 
been partially prepared in time of peace. The attacks executed 
by the Bulgarians on Sept. t()-2o did not penetrate the line 
this time. Instead, tbe III. Bulgarian Army Command were 
compelled 10 withdraw their t roops some kilometres, to wait for the 
bringing up of munitions and the arrival of sections of the 
Bulgarian izth Div., and the VI. Turkish Corps (a.^th and isth 
Divs.). But the counter-attacks undertaken by the Rumanian 
eastern wing on Sept. 22 were repulsed by the recently arrived 
zjth Turkish Div., and the Bulgarian-Turki.sh front was again 
established on the line N. of Amuzacia. 

In the Dobruja generally operations for the time being came 
to a standstill. 

TAe Liberation of Transylvania .—In Transylvania the IV. 
Rumanian Army advanced from the basins of the Gyergyfi and 
the Csik through the Maros valley, then over the GBrgfiny and 
I Hargitta mountains, and continuously pressed back the 6ist 
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Inf. Div., subsequently reinforced by the ist Landsturm Cav. 
Bde. It was feared that it would all too quickly reach the Inner 
region of Transylvania, wifh its excellent communications. In 
that case it would threaten the rear of the 71st Inf. Div. which 
occupied positions on the W. bank of the Alt (Oltu) between 
Fogaras and Reps, and farther N.E. to Homorod and Okland, 
at the weak angle where the front of the I. Army from a direction 
W. to E. bent sharply from S. to N. Generally, too, it would 
deprive the covering troops of the possibility of protecting 
according to plan the picked attacking troops coming up to tlie 
front. The commander of the east front, Lt.-Gcu. von Morgen, 
therefore, planned to make a surprise at tack on the Rumanian IV. 
Army on its emergence from the Gdrg£ny and Hargitta mountains, 
using for the purpose the concentrated strength of newly 
arrived units. He proposed to attack either from the area N. of 
Sz&sz R£gen (Reghina-Sas) southwards or from the upper 
course of the Great and Little Kukiillo valley in a N. E. direction, 
and by pressing on the Rumanian communications to prepare an 
annihilating defeat for them. This plan, however, was not 
approved in higher quarters; it was determined merely to 
strengthen the E. front by hurrying up the Austro-Hungarian 
7jnd Inf. Div., and a more active conduct of the defence was 
recommended. Both Supreme Army Commands adhered to 
the original plan of concentration and to the idea of striking 
first at the inactive enemy S. of Ilermannstadt. 

Before daybreak on Sept. 15 the Rumanian II. Army crossed 
the Alt between Fogaras and Reps in several columns, for the 
most part without bridges or river transjiort, and advanced 
farther N. from Bardt, through Homorod-Okland-Draas 
towards Katzendorf. In order to make a mobile defence possi¬ 
ble the 71st Inf. Div. had left only weak covering troops (about 
3,000 rifles) on the 60-km. front, placing the main force in readi¬ 
ness in the district Petek-Mehburg. The weak defence naturally 
had to give ground before the far superior weight of the Ruma¬ 
nian attacking columns. But in the afternoon the main force 
of the div. made a surprise attack, advancing southwards through 
Pfilos and struck the 6th Inf. Div., marching as the most north¬ 
erly column of the II. Army, in flank and rear. The surprise 
and confusion of the Rumanians were so great that the II. Army, 
which had only just crossed the Alt, ceased to advance, and 
remained inactive for a week. 

The Rumanian IV. Army, on the other hand, continued to 
advance steadily, thereby compelling the command of the I. 
Army to support the Landsturm Cav. Bde. by 4 newly formed 
fiosno-Herzegovinian inf. butts., which really belonged to the 
unit of the 71st Inf. Div. In addition the 3qth Honved Inf. 
Div., N.E. of Maros Visirhely, was pushed up to the front; 
the Sgth Inf. Div. was advanced to Maros Vksfirhely, and an 
inf. bde. of the 37th Honved Inf. Div., coming up without 
artillery, was placed in readiness at Teke, N.W. of Szasz R6gen. 
The newly arrived Austro-Hungarian VI. Corps Command 
took over the command of the N. wing (7Jnd Inf. Div., half the 
6ist Inf. Div. and half the 37th Honved Inf. Div.), while the I. 
Res. Corps Command retained command of the Landsturm 
Hussar Bde., the 39th Honved Inf. Div., the 71st Inf. Div., 
supported by the 19th Mountain Bde. of the 6ist Inf. Div., and 
the Sgth Inf. Division. 

At the end of Sept, the IV. Rumanian Army in the N., with 
the reenforced 14th Div., had reached D6va in the Maros valley 
and K&sva in the Gorg^ny valley, and with sections of the 8th 
Div., was already pressing at Kibed on the KukUllo position. 
With the reenforced 7th Div. the west of Sz6kely-Kere8ztur was 
reached, where the igth Mountain Bde., already much weakened, 
could only defend itself with diflflculty against the overwhelm¬ 
ing pressure, while the 7i8t Inf. Div. on their left wing had def¬ 
initely to give way. 

On the evening of Sept. 17 Gen. Erich von Falkenhayn, with 
the staff of the newly formed German IX. Army, arrived at 
D6va, and took over the command of Gen. von Staabs’ troops, 
and of all the reinforcements coming into this district. His 
commission was, in conjunction with the I. Army, to throw the 
enemy ovt of Transylvania, and fur this purpose, while masking 


the Vulkan and Szurduk passes, to surround the enemy posted 
at Ilermannstadt, with a'double ring, and beat him. Gen. von 
Falkenhayn first ordered Lt.-Gen. Sunkel, commanding the 
187th Inf. Div. in the neighbourhood of Petroseny, who was 
about to push the Rumanians back to the frontier passes, after 
reaching this line to send all the troops he could spare from his 
div. and the Alpine Corps towards Hermannstadt; he ordered the 
assembly of the 187th Inf. Div. at Reussmarkt, of the Alpine 
Corps at .Sinna, and the disentrainment of the 76th Res. Div. at 
Markt-Schelken. Finding by a reconnaissance in the direction 
of the Roter Turm Pass that the road was practicable for moun¬ 
tain troops without wheeled transport, he decided to direct the 
Alpine Corps by way of Cindrelu and Prezbe towards the Roter 
Turm, in order to hinder the retreat of the Rumanians by this 
route, while the 187th Inf. Div., the 51st Honved Inf. Div., the 
76th Res. Inf. Div., and sections of the Schmettow Cav. Corps, 
were to attack W. and E. of Hermannstadt in the direction of 
the northern outlet of the pass. This was not indeed a double 
encirclement of the enemy, as had been ordered by the Supreme 
Command, for which the forces of the eastern wing, where only 
a few squadrons could be made available, were insufficient. It 
was, however, a far-reaching enveloping movement against the 
one passable rearward communication of the enemy, in coopera¬ 
tion with an energetic attack on the front, of which the object 
was to destroy the group comixised of the 2nd and 13th Ruma¬ 
nian Inf. Divs., under Gen. Popovici commanding the I. Corps. 

On Sept. 22 Gen. Popovici attacked, but only attained success 
southward of Cornaticlu against the extremely thinly held posi¬ 
tions of the 7th Cav. Bde. of the 1st Div., being everywhere 
else completely repulsed. The cx])ected continuation of the 
Rumanian attack on Sept. 23 did not take place, and it was 
possible to issue orders for the projected battle. By Sept. 25 
the XXXIX. Res. Corps with the 187th Inf. Div. were able to 
be assembled at the foot of the mountains S.W. of Hermann¬ 
stadt, the sist Honved Inf. Div. to the N.W., and the 76th Res. 
Inf. Div. to the N.E. of the town, while the Alpine Corps was 
to be within a day’s march of the Roter Turm Pass. The general 
attack in the direction of the pass was to begin on Sept. 26; the 
Alpine Corps was to endeavour to reach the E. side of the pass 
in order there also to block the bridle-tracks leading over the 
mountains. The Schmettow Cav. Corps might, in the event of 
further pressure by the enemy, give way with its right wing, but 
with its centre on the Alt and its left wing towards Fogaras it 
was to hold its ground obstinately, and, in addition, if the opera¬ 
tions proceeded according to plan, to arrange to push forward 
from the N.E. over the river towards the entrance of the pass. 
The I. Army Command was asked, us soon as possible, to place 
the 89th Inf. Div. in readiness at Schassburg (Segesvar). 

The Rumanians standing at Hermannstadt did not interfere 
further with the preparations for the attack; on the other hand 
the iith Rumanian Div. stationed at the Szurduk Pass attacked 
again on Sept. 25, and regained possession of Petroseny. The 
144th Inf. Bde., reenforced by two German battalions and two 
batteries, held the heights N. of the place. The IX. Army Com¬ 
mand did not contemplate further recnforcement, but the unat¬ 
tached staff (t.e. without troops) of the German 301st Infantry 
Div. was sent there, under the direction of which were placed 
the 144th Inf. Bde. and the Austro-Hungarian 2nd Mountain 
Bde., which had arrived on the 28th; and with these forces the 
Rumanians were again compelled to give up the extremely val¬ 
uable coal basin. 

The Battle of Hermannstadt {Nagy Szeben). —On Sept. 26, 
favoured by beautiful autumn weather, the attack begun, and it 
continued with undiminished violence against the obstinate 
defence of the Rumanians until the evening of Sept. 28. It jan, 
on the whole, the course intended by Gen. Falkenhayn. 

The Alpine Corps had already reached Roter Turm, Riu 
Vadulin and Ckneni with their advanced troops on the road to 
the pass, early in the forenoon of Sept. 26. The Rumanians 
indeed now thoroughly realized the magnitude of the danger 
which threatened them, and delivered the most violent counter¬ 
attacks from N. and S. against the detachments of the Alpine 
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Corps. These troops might be temporarily pushed back at one 
point or another, but the road over the pass now lay contin¬ 
uously under German fire, which inflicted heavy losses on the 
Rumanian columns still attempting to break through. The 
Alpine Corps, however, did not succeed in reaching the E. bank 
of the Alt, and sections of the Rumanians were thus able to 
escape the threatened encirclement, and to cross the western 
spurs of the Fogaras Mountains. 

The three divs. of the XXXIX. Res. Corps made a concentric 
attack between Orlat-Hermannstadt and the heights to the E. 
of it. It was only with difficulty that they at first gained ground, 
and not till Sept. 28 did they succeed in breaking the Rumanian 
resistance; but then, in consequence of the heroic endurance of 
the Alpine Corps, which made both escape and the bringing up 
of rcenforccmcuts from the S. impossible, the Rumanian defeat 
became a complete collapse. This collapse was precipitated 
when on Sept. 27 the 3rd Cav. Div. had succeeded, with two 
regts. of light horse, in crossing the Alt and narrowing S.W. of 
Porumbacu the circle of fire round the Rumanians, while the i8lh 
Hussar Regt. of the 3rd Cav. Div. at Cherti^iora secured the 
front towards the E., whence there had been since Sept. 27 
increasing indications of an advance by the Rumanian II. Army. 

As the bringing up of reiinforcements through the Roter Turm 
Pass from the S. failed, the Rumanian Command were compelled 
to set the 11 . Army on the march towards Hermannstadt to 
relieve the seriously threatened group under Gen. Popovid. 
The II. Rumanian Army executed their movements slowly and 
with difficulty, and since an advance on the shortest line in the 
Alt valley from the N. over Fogaras from the Agnetheln- 
Henndorf district might easily have been threatened on the 
flank, the Rumanian Army Command thought themselves 
first compelled to secure freedom of movement N. of the Alt 
river. The sections of the 71st Inf. Div. in the forward positions 
were therefore first pressed back, and then the 6th Cav. Bdc. of 
the ist Cav. Div. standing N. of Klein Schenk were thrown 
back westwards. Meanwhile, the Austro-Hungarian 1 . Army 
Command had sent from SchSssburg to Henndorf the greater 
part of the 8qth Inf. Div., one infantry regt. and one light field- 
howitzer detachment going off by raU as army reserve to 
Salzburg (N. of Hermannstadt). Pushing between the 71st Inf. 
Div. and the Cav. Corps, they made on Sept. 28 a successful 
attack in a southerly direction, and so put the brake on the 
advance of the Rumanian troops N. of the Alt. The I. Army of 
Gen. Arz had to withdraw steadily westwards under the superior 
weight of the IV. Rumanian Army, and as the seriously weak¬ 
ened 19th Landsturm Mountain Bde. especially had great diffi¬ 
culty in withstanding the continued Rumanian attacks in the 
direction of Schiissburg, the I. Army Command considerwl it 
necessary to withdraw the 7tst Inf. Div. to the Little Kukilllo 
(Kokel). Gen. Falkenhayn urgently dissuaded them from tliis 
move, as it would expose his eastern flank to an unbearable 
threat. He also expressed his doubt as to the ability of the 1 . 
Army, when once it had been pressed back behind the line of the 
Maros and the Little KukUllo, to maintain that position perma¬ 
nently with its present forces. Thereupon the withdrawal of 
the southern wing of the I. Army was delayed. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 28 the Rumanians again attacked 
the ist Cav. Div. N. of the Alt, and pressed them back to the 
heights E. of the Haarbach; the reserve, not required at Her¬ 
mannstadt, was hastily sent with heavy motor wagons through 
the Haarbach valley to the aid of the heavily engaged Schmettow 
Cavalry Corps. Meanwhile, however, the fate of the Rumanians 
in the Roter Turm Pass was sealed, the attacking troops of the 
XXXIX. Res. Corps ceasing to meet with serious resistance in 
the early morning of Sept. 29. Those who were not able to 
escape through the forests over the mountains fell a sacrifice to 
the inexorable onslaught. The bulk of the Rumanian I. Army 
was destroyed. Three thousand prisoners—a relatively small 
number—were taken, but the whole of the artillery and the 
whole train fell into the hands of the victors. 

It was now necessary rapidly to take new decisions for fighting 
the II. Rumanian Army, the threat of whose approach was im¬ 


minent. In accordance with the instructions received, the IX. 
Army was to gather all its strength, and to deliver an enveloping 
attack from the S. against the southern wing of Rumanian main 
forces pushed forward W. of Fogaras. Falkenhayn intended to 
relieve the Alpine Corps for this purpose by the sist Honved Inf. 
Div., to assemble the 76th and 187th Inf. Diva, on the heights of 
Score! on both sides of the Alt, and then to push forward in an 
easterly direction, an enveloping attacking movement in the 
Fogaras mountains being assigned to the Alpine Corps. But 
the rapid and violent push of the Rumanians in the space 
between the Haarbach and the Alt on Sept. 29 entailed changes 
in the plan of operations. The relief of the Alpine Corps had to 
be given up, as involving too much time; instead, the 5xst 
Honved Inf. Div. and the 76th Res. Div. were to reach as rap¬ 
idly as possible the Alt valley S. and N. of Avrigu and the 187th 
Inf. Div. Cornaticlu in the Haarbach valley. The seriously 
weakened Cavalry Corps was to attach itself for the forward 
movement to the N. wing of the 187th Inf. Div. Of the I. Army, 
the 8qth Inf. Div. and the strongest possible sections of the 7 ist 
Inf. Div., under the command of Lt.-Gen. von Morgen, were 
asked to attack in the direction of Bekokten. The beginning 
of the attack was proposed for Oct. 1. 

To the surprise of their enemy the Rumanians did not continue 
the attack N. of the Alt on Sept. 30, but withdrew a little from 
the Cavalry Corps. With this object they attacked S. of the Alt 
and drove back the i8th Hussar Regt. westwards of Chertisiora. 
The weariness of the troops and the almost impassable state of 
the roads, owing to the rain which had set in, delayed the for¬ 
ward movements, and it was agreed to begin the attack on Oct. 2. 
The Rumanians did not take advantage of the loss of time this 
entailed on the German-Austrian side, but entrenched them¬ 
selves in the positions they had reached. 

The unification of the command in Transylvania was estab¬ 
lished by placing the Austro-Hungarian I. Army from Oct. i 
under the operative control of Falkenhayn. 

On Oct. 2 began the advance of the XXXIX. Res. Corps, 
the Schmettow Cav. Corps and the I. Res. Corps. South of the 
Alt the Rumanians offered no resistance, but retreated accord¬ 
ing to plan before the German advanced troops. North of the 
Alt, after strong forces had been brought up by way of Gross 
Schenk in a westerly direction, the advance also began. The 
Sqlh Inf. Div. attacked in the direction of Bekokten, and at 
first obtained a great success, but was thrown back to its point of 
departure by a Rumanian counter-attack. The 71st Inf. Div. 
had nut been able to join in this attack because its artillery was 
not yet in position on account of the softness of the chalky roads 
after rain. Lt.-Gen. von Morgen thought the situation of these 
two divs. so endangered that he intended to withdraw them as 
far as the sector Henndorf-Jakobsdorf. On Oct. 3, however, 
this idea was abandoned, as the enemy themselves had with¬ 
drawn eastwards. Owing to this movement touch with the 
Rumanians became extremely loose, which made it exceedingly 
difficult for the Austro-German Command to discover betimes 
the measures taken by them. 

On their side the Rumanians had obviously abandoned as 
early as Oct. 2 the idea of continuing the offensive. Impressed by 
the annihilating defeat at Hermannstadt and recognizing the 
impossibility of attacking in a tactically unfavourable situation 
the IX. Army, rapidly advanced eastwards, they had decided 
to withdraw betimes in order to defend the frontier passes. In 
order to secure the time necessary for the threading of the march¬ 
ing columns into the passes of the Geisterwald, the Hargitta 
and the Gbrgfiny mountains, the Rumanians undertook a series 
of forward pushes: on Oct. i S. of the Alt, and on Oct. a against 
the 89th Inf. Div. Against the I. Army these attacks continued 
until Oct. 5, and during them the Rumanians, especially on Oct. 
3, obtained a fresh success against the 19th Landsturm Mountain 
Bde. and the Landsturm Hussars. 

Though the IX. Army Command could not yet fully discern 
the intentions of the enemy, the puzzling behaviour of their 
opponents seemed no reason for delay, and the advance was 
therefore pushed forward with the utmost speed. The 3 divs. of 
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Lt.-( 5 en. Staabs were taken into the space S. of the Alt, the I. 
Res. Corps was to reach th.e passages over the Alt at Comana 
and Heviz, while the Cav. Corps was to reach the N. wing of 
the IX. Army. 

The Battle in the Geisterwald .—The Rumanians retired on the 
whole E. front, without being brought into action by the pur¬ 
suing troops of the Au.stro-Hungarian I. Army and the German 
IX. Army. It was only after dusk on Oct. 4 that the XXXIX. 
Res. Corps was able to bring the Rumanians to a stand on 
the western slope of the Geisterwald in a prepared position 
behind the Sinca brook. The corps were ordered to attack early 
on Oct. 5, while the 76th Res. Div. was to advance along the 
high road to Volkany, the sist Honved Inf. Div. to Vlcdiny, 
and the 187th Inf. Div. over the mountains, enveloping the 
enemy on the N., in the direction of Krizba. The fith Mountain 
Bde., just arrived at Hermannstadt, was ordered to follow the 
XXXIX. Res. Corps forthwith in the Alt valley. It was intended 
to allow them to advance W. of the Kbnigstein towards the 
road Kronstadt-Cflmpolung. 

Morning mists and the time taken by the enveloping move¬ 
ment of the 187th Inf. Div. in roaiess mountain country 
delayed the beginning of the attack on Oct. 5. In order to lose 
no time Lt.-Gen. von Staabs ordered the 76th Res. Div. and 
the 51st Honved Inf. Div. to attack alone in the forenoon; 
they soon captured the Rumanian positions, the Rumanian 4lh 
and 3rd Inf. Divs. suffering heavy and bloody losses in their 
violent counter-attacks. But when the enveloping movement 
of the 187th Inf. Div. became effective the Rumanians began 
their retreat into the Kronstadt basin with the utmost haste, 
at the cost of a great part of their artillery. Close upon them 
followed the victorious divs. of Gen. von Staabs. Meanwhile 
the advance guard of the 8gth Inf. Div. had reached Comana on 
Oct. 5, after, by quick action, succeeding in putting out the fire 
which the Rumanians had set to the bridge. After a stiff pur¬ 
suing action the 71st Inf. Div. took Reps, but, N.of Heviz, met 
with strong resistance from the enemy which was only broken 
down on the morning of the fith. The 89th Inf. Div. which had 
been brought up here, was marched throvigh Heviz in front of 
the 71st and directed over the Bogat saddle towards Fiildvir. 
TheSchmettowCav. Corps hail assigned to it the task of throwing 
back the 2nd Rumanian Cav. Div. over the liite Mehliurg-I’klos. 
But the Rumanian Horse escaped attack by a hasty retreat 
towards the N.E., and established temporarily contact in the 
Upper Alt valley between the two Rumanian armies, which 
were diverging more and more. 

The Battle of Kronstadt (Brasov). —On Oct. 6 the divs. of the 
XXXIX. and I. Res. Corps in their marching lines sought to 
reach the western outlets of the defiles of the Burgenland. The 
attack on the 3rd, 4th and fith Divs. of the Rumanian II. Army, 
crowded together around Kronstadt and entangled with one 
another during the retreat, was fixed for Oct. 7. The 7fith Res. 
Div. was to reach the Tiirzburg Pass by way of ff'ohanuln- 
TOrzburg. Kronstadt was the goal fixed for the 51st Honved 
Inf. Div., advancing by Fckctchalom, while the 187th Inf. Div., 
attacking to the N. of it, was to wheel inwards, its flank pro¬ 
tected from the N.E. in order to envelop Kronstadt and the 
entrance to the pass S.E. of it. On Oct. 7 the Both Inf. Div. was 
to reach FBldvfir and the 71st Inf. Div, Miklosvfvr. Of the Cav¬ 
alry Corps the 3rd German Cav. Div. was to push forward 
through Barfit towards Mikoujfalu, to hinder Rumanian move¬ 
ments of troops in the Alt valley; the ist Cav. Div., pressing 
forward towards Szt. Egyhazas-Olahfalu, was to bar the retreat 
of the rear sections of the Rumanian troops still on the Szekcly- 
Udv&rhcly-Csikseredft road. 

On the morhing 6f-Oct. 7 the vanguard of the 76th Res. 
Div. emergi»from the rtiountains at Tohanulu wtui caught by 
the Rufifatfw^aAilleiy fire, and could penetrate no farther. 
The main body had tl^refore to make a wide dfitour by 2 >rnesti 
Ajpinst ttillRinianiBn left flank, and a pause was made for the 
arrival of ’lie' heavy artillery. Thus this div. could make no 
further progress' on the 7th. But the 51st Honved Inf. Div. and 
the 187th Inf. ^iv. rapidly approached Kronstadt, meeting. 


however, with violent resistance from the Rumanians on the N. 
and W. sides of the town, so that it was not until evening that 
the vanguard of the 187th succeeded in penetrating into the 
northern part of the town, where an obstinate street fight raged 
all night. Next morning the 51st Honved Inf. Div. also won 
their way in and stormed the heights S. of the town. 

In consequence of the enveloping movement through Zerneste 
and the threat exercised by the 8th Mountain Bde. approaching 
W. of the Kbnigstein it became possible for the 7fith Res. Div. 
on Oct. 8 to seize Tbrzhurg and the heights on either side of it, 
together with the entrance to the TBrzburg Pass. The advance 
against the pass was continued, and, in addition, a detachment 
was pushed forward through the Klein Weidenbach valley towards 
the Tombs Pass in order to bar the Rumanian retreat here. 
Although this div. failed to reach the road, its appearance in 
threatening pro.ximity caused a panic-like flight of the troops 
and transport hastening southwards. 

Meanwhile the Rumanians tried to hold up the German 
advance N. of Kronstadt, and, with reiinforcements hurried up 
partly by rail from Sepsi-Szt. Gybrgy, delivered violent counter¬ 
attacks against the E. wing of the 187th Inf. Div., standing at 
Szentpeter, which was hard pressed till the attack of the 89th 
Inf. Div. from the N. struck the Rumanians unawares. 

Early on Oct. 9 the victory of the IX. Army was complete. 
The beaten troops of the 3rd, 4th and fith Rumanian Divs. 
retreated hurriedly through the passes, so that, supported by 
the lolh, 2iBt and 22nd Inf. Divs. brought up for the purpose, 
they might undertake the defence of their country against the 
pursuing German and Austro-Hungarian divs. in fortified posi¬ 
tions on the frontier prepared during peace. 

Gen. von Falkenhayn in his pursuit tried to cross the 
mountains simultaneously with the Rumanians, and by a fresh 
distribution of his army, the I. Res. Corps with the 7fith Res. 
Div. and the 8th Mountain Bde. attacked over the Tbrzburg 
Pass in the direction of Cfimpolung. Through the encircling 
movement of the Hth Mountain Bde. the pass was soon success¬ 
fully opened, and the 22nd Inf. Div. which had arrived to support 
the seriously exhausted Rumanian 4th Inf, Div. was repulsed. 
But the attack of the I. Res. Corps was held up by the strongly- 
fortified positions N. of CAmpolung. 

The XXXIX, Res. Corps had orders to push forward through 
the Tbmbs Pass with the 5t.st Honved Inf. Div., and through 
the Altschanz Pass with the 187th Inf. Div. towards the line 
Sinaia-Isorcle. The 51st Div. did indeed succeed in storming 
the summit of the pass, but could not penetrate the 21st and 
loth Rumanian Inf. Div.s. in their strongly constructed posi¬ 
tions. The 187th Div. had a aimilar experience against the 
Rumanian 3rd Inf. Division. 

The 89th Inf, Div. had to attack through the Tatarhavas and 
Bodza passes. After reaching the basin lying S. of the frontier, 
it was held up by the main body of the Rumanian fith Inf. Div. 
and by separate regts. of the 3rd, 15th and 22nd Inf. Divisions. 

As the German Supreme Command urgently demanded that 
the strongest possible infantry and cavalry forces should be 
directed towards Ocna, to control the communications from 
there northwards by rail, road and tdegraph, the 71st Inf. Div. 
was put under the command of Gen. Count Schmettow, com¬ 
manding the Cav. Corps, Who led the div. in forced marches to 
the Ojtoz Pass. On the summit of the pass the div. overran a 
position held by the Rumanian 2nd Cav. Div. and forced their 
way over the frontier. Recognizing their peril the Rumanians 
rapidly pushed up the 38t.h Inf. Bde. and sections of the 7th, 
8th and the newly formed 15th Inf. Divs., and after long engage¬ 
ments with many vicissitudes prevented the 71st Inf. Div. 
from reaching its goal. 

The 3rd Cav. Div. assembled first in the basin of Kfizdivisir- 
hely, where the ist Cav. Div., which had pursued the Rumanian 
7th Inf. Div. up to the Uz Pass, had also been brought up. Aa 
the employment of cavalry on the route by way of Ocna into 
Moldavia had become impossible, the ist Cav. Div. established 
communication in the forest-clad mountains, with their lack of 
roads, between the 89th and the 71st Inf. Divs. The three regtfc 
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of the 3td Cav. Div. were later on stationed between the TOrz- I 
burg and the TbmOs passes as the Transylvania Cavalry Brigade. | 

At the Roter Turm Pass the Rumanians—the remainder of the | 
13th and 33rd Inf. Diva, and the and mixed Brigade of the 18th 
Div.—had discontinued their attacks against the Alpine Corps, 
reSnforced by the loth Mountain Bde. At Petroseny the nth 
Rumanian Inf. Div. had again been pressed back to the frontier, 
whereupon the and Mountain Bde. was shifted to the Roter 
Turm Pass. This was subsequently merged with the 10th Moun¬ 
tain Bde. in the 73rd Inf. Division. 

In the Austro-Hungarian army the VI. Corps, with the 39th 
Honved Inf. Div., reached the frontier in the Uz valley and with 
the 6ist Inf. Div. and the ist Landsturm Hussar Bde., in the 
Trotus valley advanced far over the frontier and, after fighting 
with varying success against the Rumanian 7th Inf. Div., 
occupied positions on the height of Suita. On the N. wing the 
XXI. Corps with the 7Jnd Inf. Div. reached the Bekits Pass, and 
with the 37th Honved Inf. Div. the Tblgyes Pass. Thus Transyl¬ 
vania, six weeks after the invasion of the Rumanians, was again 
freed from the invader. 

PLans for the Continuation of Operations. —New plans had now 
to be agreed upon, in order to beat the Rumanians in their own 
country. Naturally the centre of gravity of the operations 
against Rumania lay in the first instance in Falkenhayn’s IX. 
Army. His attempt to push forward on the shortest line to 
Bucharest with the troops he had in hand in the pursuit over 
the passes S. of Kronstadt had not succeeded. The Rumanians 
now defended themselves much more obstinately, and I he (lerman 
and Austro-Hungarian troops, wearied with their rapid opera¬ 
tions, and with their war establishments weakened, had suffered 
temporarily in buoyancy from this victorious career. Events 
moved slowly also on the Roter Turm Pass, from which, after 
crossing the mountains, the main push directed towards Bucha¬ 
rest ought to have been supported by an advance of the reSn¬ 
forced Alpine Corps through Pitesti. The pursuit on all the 
many passes radiating from the Kronstadt basin had dissipated 
strength, and made the assembly of a strong main force impossi¬ 
ble. New forces had to be brought up. These rolled up in 
Transylvania in the middle of Oct.—the 8th Bavarian Res. 
©iv., the nth and lath Bavarian Inf. Divs. and the 6th German 
Car. Div.; towards the end of Oct. (wo further German inf. divs. 
(the 41st and loqth) and the 7th Cav. Div. were to follow. 
Moreover, the Austro-Hungarian Higher Command intended to 
transfer the Austro-Hungarian 3rd and loth Cav. Divs. to 
Transylvania, but these would first have to he equipped and 
organized for employment in the intended offensive. 

The 8th Bavarian Res. Div. was sent to the Transylvanian 
E. front to reenforce the I. Army. The 12th Bavarian Inf. Div. 
was placed by Falkenhayn under the I. Res. Corps on the T8rz- 
burg Pass, the nth Bavarian Inf. Div. was to attack over the 
Szurduk Pass with the T44th Inf. Bde., and the group of Dt.-Gcn. 
von Krafft at (he Roter Turm Pass was strengthened by 2 
Bavarian inf. regts. and 2 German Landsturm regts. At the 
TSmSs, Tiirzburg, Roter Turm and Szurduk passes the attacks 
were to be continued, and wherever a gap was first effected 
Falkenhayn intended to bring up the mass of cav. and the two 
later arriving inf. divs. to open up the remaining passes south¬ 
ward and in conjunction with Field-Marshal Mackensen’s 
troops, to push forward towards Bucharest. 

Both the Supreme Army Commands agreed to this plan. But 
the Higher Cbtfimand at Teschen maintained in this connexion 
that it was desirable for the main prc.ssure to be directed on the 
lincKronstadt-Bucharest. There the strongest opposing Ruma¬ 
nian and Russian opposing forces were to be expected; moreover, 
here they had to reckon with a threat of a Russian relieving 
offensive, urgently asked for by the Rumanians, coming from 
Moldavia in the general direction of Csik-Szereda. Falkenhayn 
therefore rather favoured a push through the Szurduk Pass, 
where, owing to the smaller width of the mountain chain, the 
Wallachian Plain would be most quickly reached. 

On the E. front, meanwhile, the headquarters of the Army 
Frost Commander, Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, in the 


arrangement of the commands, was moved from East Galicia to 
Grosswardein, as from Oct. 13, and the German IX. and Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian I., VII. and 111 . Armies were placed under him. 

The Conquest of the Dobruja and of Waliachia. —After the 
battle of Kronstadt the Rumanians were entirely reduced to the 
defensive. On the Transylvanian front they limited their 
activities to attempts to win back the lost frontier heights 
commanding important roads of invasion. The Rumanian 
Army Command also tried to induce the Russians to relieve the 
Rumanian troops in the Dobruja and on the Transylvanian E. 
front in order thus to set free forces for the defence of Waliachia. 

On the Danube front the Rumanians on Oct. i had crossed 
the river at Rahova (S. of Bucharest) with a div., and had 
temporarily gained a firm footing. German and Bulgarian 
troops, rapidly assembled, compelled the Rumanians to return 
to the N. bank, the latter suffering severe losses, as the Austro- 
Hungarian Danube monitors had shot to pieces the Rumanian 
pontoon bridge. Rumanian forward pushes against the Bulga¬ 
rian HI. Army brought no success. On Oct. 19 an attack by Gen. 
Toshev’s Army (Bulgarian ist, 4th, 6th Divs., and sections of 
the i2th Inf. Div., i.st Cav. Div., Turkish VI. Corps, with the 
iSth and zjth Inf. Divs., German 217th Inf. Div.), broke 
through the Russo-Rumanian front on their E. wing, and drove 
the opposing army far over the Cernavoda-Constantsa railway, 
Rumania thereby losing her only rail connexion with the sea. 

While the bulk of the Bulgarian III. Army followed only as 
far as the line Lake Tasaul-Bazanliia-hcights of Kualnik-Dan- 
ube S. of Topal, and settled themselves for the defence on this 
shortest line between the Danube and the sea, the retnforced 
cav. div. pursued the retiring Rumanians and Russians as far 
as the line Sariuri-Sarighol-Docuzaci. Gradually the Russians 
again slowly pushed forward southward against the new position 
of the Bulgarian Ill. Army. The Rumanian troops were with¬ 
drawn in Nov. from the Dobruja into Waliachia. Of the Rus¬ 
sians there were in the Dobruja the VI. Cav. Corps, the XLVII. 
and IV. Siberian Corps, with 6 inf. divs. and i cav. div. in all, 
which were placed under the command of the newly formed 
Russian Danube Army (Gen. Sakharov). 

In the new defensive position of the Bulgarian 111 . Army, 
which was by this time under the command of Gen. Neresov, 
there remained the 4th and the combined 6th Inf. Divs., then 
the ist Cav. Div. The Turkish VI. Corps stood for the time 
being at Medzidie in reserve. The other troops in .the Dobruja 
and northern Bulgaria, together with the expected Turkish 26th 
Div., were collected in the district around Sistova, and were 
placed in readiness for crossing the Danube as the new Danube 
Army under the command of Gen. Kosch. 

On the Transylvanian S. front the obstinate struggle for the 
passes was continued. The I. Res. Corps succeeded in reaching a 
point just N. of Cdmpolung after the arrival of the 12th Bavarian 
Inf. Div. and with the assistance of the enveloping movement 
in the mountains of the 8th Mountain Bde. on the W. wing. At 
that point irruption into the basin of C 4 mpolung was barred by 
a new strongly constructed position in which the newly brought- 
up Rumanian 12th Inf. Div., in addition to the 22nd Inf. Div., 
offered the most obstinate resistance. 

At the Roter Turm Pass Lt.-Gen. von Krafft intended to force 
an exit from the mountains by enveloping on two sides, with 
the 2nd Mountain Bde. eastwards with the loth Mountain Bde. 
westwards, and the Alpine Corps in the centre. The attack 
began on Oct. 16. After easy initial successes the weather broke 
on Oct. 18, and this circumstance, together with hastily executed 
Rumanian counter-attacks, prevented complete success. 

South of Petros6ny the group of Lt.-Gen. Kneusel, with the 
nth Bavarian Inf. Div., the 144th Inf. Bde., and the 6th Cav. 
Div., began the attack in numerous columns through the Szurduk 
and Vulkan passes and over the heights to the west. In spite 
of the fall of snow the advance began on Oct. 23. 

News had been received that, under pressure of the preceding 
I attack by Krafft’s group and the I. Res. Corps, the Rumanians 
I had deflected against these rehnforcements which had been sent 
I up, andthatitwouldthereforebceasiertobreakthrough. At lint. 
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indeed, complete succeu attended the attacks of the Kneuael 
group. The troops, forcing^back the Rumanian nth Inf. Div., 
had worked their way to the foot of the mountains N. of Tflrgu 
Jiu, and were to fight their way out to the plain on Oct. 27. 
At this point, however, a counter-attack by the hurriedly sum¬ 
moned Rumanian 21st and sand Inf. Bdes., and a regt. of the 
ist and 3rd Inf. Divs., struck the W. wing. After losing many 
in prisoners and guns the German detachments had again to 
withdraw to the frontier heights, whither the Rumanians pur¬ 
sued them only with skirmisUng detachments. In spite of the 
defeat he had suffered Kalkenhayn held fast to the idea of a 
break-through by way of Tkrgu Jiu, and directed the newly 
arriving troops (41st and loqth Inf. Divs. and 7th Cav. Div.) 
to Petros£ny. After the experience just gained the moat thorough 
preparations were to be made for this operation, which was to 
begin on Nov. ii, Lt.-Gen. Kdhne of the LIV. Res. Corps being 
chosen for the command of this strengthened group. 

Urged by the Rumanian Army Command, the Russians 
relieved the Rumanian troops facing the Austro-Hungarian I. 
Army, beginning from the N., and pushed the southern boundary 
of their IX. Army in the middle of Nov. to a point just N. of the 
Gyimes Pass. Simultaneously with the III. Cav. Corps and the 
XXXVI. Corps, they attacked in this new sector the Austro- 
Hungarian XXI. Corps on Nov. 6. In expectation of this 
Russian push forward the army front command had placed in 
reserve the Brudermann Cav. Corps (3rd and loth Cav. Div.) 
in the district Olah-Toplica-Gyergyd-Szt. Mikl6s, the 10th 
Bavarian Inf. Div. brought southwards from the VII. Army in 
the district around Csik-Szcreda, and the bulk of the 8th Bava¬ 
rian Res. Div. at K6zvivasarhcly. The Russian forward move¬ 
ment obtained small successes on both sides of the Tdlgyes and 
Bfikis Pass. After the bringing up of the lOth Bavarian Inf. Div. 
and the 3rd Cav. Div. the situation was once more restored. 

In the Ojtoz Pass also, where the 71st Inf. Div. and the ist 
Cav. Div. were once more placed under the I. Army as from 
Oct. 2g, and in the Trotus valley, the Rumanians, partly mixed 
with Russian units, attacked on Nov. 5 without obtaining 
noteworthy successes. 

The Break-through at Tirgu Jiu .—According to plan, the 
attack of the group of Lt.-Gen. Kiihne began on Nov. ii S. of 
the Szurduk and Vulkan passes. They were" to force their way 
into the Wallachian plain before the approach of winter made 
mountain operations impossible. Simultaneous attacks on 
all the other passes of the Transylvanian S. front and at Orsova 
were to distract the attention of the Rumanians and divert 
their reenforcements from the principal theatre of attack, an 
intention which was successfully accomplished. 

Protected by the 41st Inf. Div. on the W., with the 109th 
and 301st Inf. Divs. E. of the river Schyl, on the W. flank by 
sections of the 6th Cav. Div. and the gth Regt. of the Hungarian 
Landsturm, the troops fought their way out of the mountains 
in an obstinate struggle lasting from Nov. ii to 14, and on Nov. 
15 reached Tflrgu Jiu. The Rumanian nth Inf. Div., seriously 
weakened, retired to the heights S. of the town, where it again 
gave battle with rapidly brought up new forces of about the 
strength of two divisions. In the Kiihne group the Schmettow 
Cav. Corps (6th and 7th Cav. Divs.) was brought along the 
road over the pass and placed on the W. wing for the envelopment 
of the enemy; the nth Bavarian Inf. Div., hitherto in reserve, 
was placed on the front E. of Tkrgu Jiu, while the 301st Inf. Div. 
acted as covering troops on the cast. 

On Nov. 16 the Ktihne group attacked once more. On Nov. 
17 the Rumanians, in spite of the most courageous defence, 
were decisively beaten. The road into Wallachia lay open. 
The pursuit was undertaken without delay. With the right 
wing (6th Cav. Div. and behind that the 41st) in the Jiu valley 
through Craiova, the centre (logth and nth Bav. Inf. Divs.) 
towards Slatina, and the left wing (301st Inf. Div.) in the di¬ 
rection of Draga^ni, the group swerved eastwards and made rap¬ 
idly for the Alt. On Nov. 21, Craiova, the capital of Wallachia, 
was reached. The rapidly attacking vanguard of the 6th Cav. 
Div. succeeded on the 23rd in seizing the bridge E. of Caracalu, 


which had remained undamaged, over which the main body of 
this division on Nov. 24 and the 7th Cav. Div. on the 2Sth 
crossed the Alt, in order to push on against the Vede sector. 

The Rumanians, repulsed from Tkrgu Jiu (nth and 17th 
Inf. Divs. and parts of other divs.) placed themselves after the 
destruction of the bridges on the £. bank of the Alt between 
Slatina and Draga^ni, in order to bar at this point an advance 
by Lt.-Gen. Kuhne’s troops. Farther N. too, opposite the 
group of Lt.-Gen. von Krafft, the Rumanians had evacuated 
the W. bank of the Alt, so that the German troops were able 
to occupy Rimnik Valcca on Nov. 25. The attempts of the 
41st and nth Bav. Inf. Divs. on Nov. 25 and 26 to cross the 
Alt at Slatina failed, in spite of the support of some squadrons 
of the 7th Cav. Div., which had already come into action from 
a S.E. direction. The logth Inf. Div. was now sent in support 
of the Cav. Corps by way of Caracalu, and was soon followed 
by the nth Bav. Inf. Div. and the nsth Inf. Division. 

In consequence of the rapid break-through at Tkrgu Jiu the 
retreat of the Rumanian Orsova group, 3 regts. of the ist Inf. 
Div. with artillery, was cut off. Held in front by violent attacks 
on the part of the group of Col. Sziv6, they were shut in on the 
rear by detachments of the Kiihne group. In a scries of engage¬ 
ments in which at one time they threatened the rear communica¬ 
tions of the Kiihne group, this Rumanian group went down 
along the Danube, until, completely surrounded at the mouth 
of the Alt, they laid down their arms before their pursuers on 
Dec. 6. Ten thousand men and 40 guns fell into the hands of 
the much weaker Sziv6 group. 

In front of the group of Lt.-Gen. von Krafft, retnforced by 
the newly arrived 216th Inf. Div., the Rumanians also could 
not hold their own on the E. bank of the Alt in spite of the 
participation of the 7th and parts of the 8th Inf. Divs.; they 
retreated as far as Curtea d’Argc? and behind the Topolog 
sector, where they, offered a temporary resistance. 

The I. and XXXIX. Res. Corps (under which latter the 
8gth Inf. Div. in the Bodza Pass had been placed) maintained 
undiminished pressure on the Rumanian groups opposed to them. 
With the aim of building up a further reserve of the army front, 
the 187th Inf. Div. was relieved by the approaching Austro- 
Hungarian 24th Inf. Div., and placed in readiness in the 
Hiromszek. The Ojtoz group now under the command of 
Gen. von Gerok, of the XXIV. Res. Corps, was on Nov. 12 
again placed under the IX. Army Command. On the E. front 
the Russians continued the relief of the Rumanians as far as 
the road over the Ojtoz Pass. 

Crossing oj the Danube Army at Sislova .—On the side of the 
Central Powers the Army Command now thought the moment 
had arrived for the Danube Army in position at Sistova to cross 
the Danube and push forward towards Bucharest, in order, in 
conjunction with the approaching IX. Army, to effect the com¬ 
plete conquest of Wallachia. The Danube Army consisted of the 
217th German Inf. Div., the ist and 12th Bulgarian Inf. Divs., 
the combined Cav. Div. of Maj.-Gen. Uoltz, German and 
Bulgarian Landsturm troops, German and Austro-Hungarian 
heavy artillery, the 26th Turkish Inf. Div. and Austro-Hungarian 
pioneer formations. At 4 a.m. on Nov. 23, favoured by thick 
mist, and supported by the Austro-Hungarian Danube monitors 
and the German motor-boat flotilla, the transport across the 
river of the 217th Inf. Div., unnoticed by the enemy, was 
successfully accomplished without delays. Zimnica was occupied. 
Then the ist Bulgarian Inf. Div. and the Landsturm formations 
crossed; the resistance of Rumanian detachments brought up 
was rapidly conquered. 

On Nov. 24 the bridge-head was widened, and the construction 
of a pontoon bridge by the Austro-Hungarian pioneer group of 
Maj.-Gen. Gaugl was begun, and finished in the afternoon of 
Nov. 2S at 6 o’clock. The remaining troops were now brought 
over the bridge in unbroken sequence, and the advance was 
begun; on the left wing the cav. div. towards Alecsandri, on 
its right the 217th Inf. Div., then the 12th and ist Bulgarian 
Inf. Divs. The Turkish 26th Inf. Div. followed as Army 
Reserve behind the left wing. Rapidly advancing, and quickly 
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breaking the resistance of the Rumanian i8th Inf. Div. and 
the 1st and 2nd Cav. Divs. sent against them, the heads of the 
columns had already on Dec. i reached the Arge;u, S.W. of 
Bucharest. But in this hurried forward movement the Danube 
Army, after establishing only slight contact by means of cavalry 
at Ro;i de Vede, again lost touch with the main body of the 
IX. Army, held up on the Alt sector; their left flank lay open. 

Battle of the Arge^u. —The Rumanians recognized the op¬ 
portunity offered them of falling on the rashly advanced Danube 
Army. They endeavoured, with their I. Army, to keep the 
Kflhne and KraSt groups as far to the W. as possible, and also 
made violent frontal attacks across the Argc;u on the i.solated 
Danube Army, and on Dec. 2 from the N.W., completely en¬ 
circling the left wing of the Danube Army, with the Rumanian 
1st Cav. Div., then parts of the 2nd, 5th, 9th and 19th Inf. 
Divs. The Danube Army was thus placed in an extremely 
critical position. Rapidly brought-up Landsturm battalions, 
a few pioneer companies and the 26th Turkish Inf. Div., 
advancing in the second line, compelled a pause in the Rumanian 
enveloping movements. This Rumanian manoeuvre, which 
only failed of success because it was not executed with sufficient 
energy, was coincident with violent pushes carried out by the 
Russians on the Carpathian front, from the Tartar Pass south¬ 
wards to the Ojtoz Pass and on the Dobruja front, and also 
with attacks by Gen. Sarrail’s Army on the Salonika front, 
by which it was hoped to relieve the hard-pressed Rumanian 
Army and to snatch from the Central Powers the advantage 
developing in this area. Yet all efforts were in v.ain. 

The right wing of the IX. Army, which had been placed from 
Nov. 30 under the army group command of Field-Marshal 
von Mackensen, was brought up with the utmost haste. The 
109th Inf. Div., advancing northward on Nov. 27 and 28 
on the E. bank of the Alt, had at last succeeded in compelling 
the Rumanian I. Army to abandon the Alt sector. The 41st and 
301st Inf. Divs. could then cross the river at Slatina. The 
pursuit towards the E. was conducted in the following groups: 
along the projected Craiova-Bucharest railway the nth Bavarian 
Inf. Div.; behind that the iislh Inf. Div.; N. of the Bavarians 
the loqth, 41st and 301st Inf. Divs. The Schmettow Cav. 
Corps had ridden in advance of the right wing. Thus the IX. 
Army approached the seriously threatened left wing of the 
Danube Army. On Dec. 2 parts of the Cav. Corps, and on 
Dec. 3 the nth Bavarian ami 109th Inf. Divs., swerving south¬ 
wards, were able to participate in the battle. The Rumanians, 
now themselves enveloped, turned back with heavy losses to 
Bucharest. For the Danube Army the crisis was over. 

While on Dec. 2 and 3 the main body of the Schmettow 
Cav. Corps and the 109th Inf. Div. covered the road to Bucharest, 
Lt.-Gen. voii Krafft at the .same time, with the 216th, 73rd 
and 301st Inf. Divs., struck the remnant of the Rumanian I. 
Army on the middle course of the Arge^u, and pushed forward 
with the Alpine Corps and the 2nd Mountain Bde. towards 
Tirgovi?te, which, after the capture of Campoluug, the I. Res. 
Corps was also approaching. 

Attacks by the just arrived Russian 40th Inf. Div. and the 
8th Cav. Div. on Dec. 4 and 5 against the Bulgarians on the 
S. wing of the Danube Army gave no results. The violent 
attacks delivered by the Russians against the Austro-Hungarian 
Army and against the Bulgar-Turkish Dobruja front in the 
beginning of Dec. were also continuously repulsed. 

The Capture of Bucharest.—On the evening of Dec. s, after 
successful engagements, the Danube Army stood E. of the 
Arge^u and S.W. of Bucharest, and the IX. Army in close touch 
N. of the town as far as the Prahova valley. Since it was doubtful 
whether Bucharest would be defended as a fortress, heavy 
artillery and all the means of attack were placed ready to 
hasten its capture. In the night of Dec. 5-6 cavalry of the 
Schmettow Corps rode up towards the N.W. front, and found 
the works blown up and ungarrisoned. The Rumanians evacuated 
their capital almost without fighting. On the night of Dec. 6 
the troops of the Danube Army and parts of the S. wing of 
the IX. Army entered Bucharest, while on the same day 


Falkenhayn’s N. wing captured Ploesd, and with it the im¬ 
portant petroleum area, where En^^lish hands had previously 
rendered the boring apparatus useless for a considerable length 
of time. Two days later, as the result of rapid enveloping 
movements carried out by Lt.-Gen. Morgen’s group, the 
4th Rumanian Div., left stranded in the mountains, were sur¬ 
rounded in the district N. of Floesci, and were taken prisoners. 
The road to the S. now also lay open to Lt.-Gen. Staabs’ 
group. The sist Honved Inf. Div. was able to occupy Sinaia. 

Pursuit to the Danube-Sereth Line. —Field-Marshal von Mack¬ 
ensen now received the order to push forward with his army 
group (HI. Bulgarian Army, Danube Army and IX. German 
Army) to the shortest line of communication between the sea 
and the Carpathian front, that is the Danube mouth-Galatz- 
Sereth to Ajudumiu-Trotusriver. The IX. Army was to advance 
between the mountain river and the projected railway line 
Bucharest-Urziceni-Foreivechii-Tecuciu;the Danube Army be¬ 
tween this line and the Danube; the Bulgarian III. Army to 
advance in the Dobruja. 

On Dec. 12 the IX. Army threw the Rumanian I. and II. 
Armies, reinforced by the Russian IV. Inf. and VI. Cav. Corps, 
out of a fortified position on both sides of Mizil, and on Dec. 
1$ took Buzdu. There the 89th Inf. Div., which had advanced 
south-eastward from the Bodza Pass into the Buziu valley, 
joined Falkenhayn’s army. The Danube Army on Dec. 14 
won the way through the Jalomitsa sector against the Russian 
VIII. Inf. Corps and III. Cav. Corps. On Dec. 17 the two 
armies faced a Russo-Rumanian position running along the 
line from the lower course of the Calmatuciu by Foreivechii 
along the heights W. of Rimnicu-Sarat. 

Meanwhile the Bulgarian III. Army had begun to clear the 
Dobruja and, meeting with little resistance, had soon reached 
the Danube estuary; turning towards the eastern bridge-head 
from Braila at Macin it transferred the Turkish VI. Corps to 
the Danube Army. 

At Christmas the IX.-and the Danube Armies broke through 
the enemy positions, and threw the Russians and Rumanians 
back northwards. On Jan. 4 1017 the Danube Army captured 
Braila, and pressed forward as far as the Sereth; on Jan. 8 
the IX. Army took Foc^ani and the country N. of it as far as 
the Putna. On the S. wing of the army front the Archduke 
Joseph launched to the attack against the Russians in the lost 
days of Dec. the Gcrok group with the 218th Inf. Div., the ist 
Cav. Div., the 71st Inf. Div. and the 187th Inf. Div. The S. 
wing fought their way through the extensive wooded moun¬ 
tain district, and effected a junction with the IX. Army. South of 
the Ojtoz road the attack came upon the Russians who were 
relieving the Rumanians. The Rumanian isth Inf. Div. was 
again thrown into the action. The attack of the Gerok group 
only succeeded in winning a little more ground here. Fall of 
snow and sharp frost made further operations impossible. 

The actual Unc won was fairly near the sector it had been 
intended to reach. On the side of the Central Powers it was 
decided to go into permanent positions here. There was reason 
to be satisfied with the success of the campaign. Transylvania 
was liberated; a country rich in resources, Wallachia, had been 
conquered; the Rumanian Army had been thoroughly beaten, 
and had for the most part ceased to be a factor in the fighting 
for a long time to come. The Russian Army, instead of giving 
the hoped-for support, had had in addition to take over another 
400 km. of front. The Russians, too, were glad after a year too 
full of fighting to be able to rest. Besides the IX. Army (i6th 
Inf. Div. and 2nd Cav. Div.), extending from the Bukovina to 
the Casinu valley south-eastward of Ocna, the Russian new 
IV. Army stood here from Raco^a on the Susita to Suraia 
E.of Foc;ani (6th Inf. Div.); from there eastwards to the Black 
Sea the VI. Army (gj inf. divs. and 3 cav. divs.). Of the Ruma¬ 
nians only from 5 to 6 divs., reinforced by Rustuan troops, 
remained on the front as the Rumanian II. Army, between the 
Russian IX. and IV. Armies. The remnant of the Rumanian 
Army, saved with difficulty, was transferred to the district be¬ 
tween Jassy and Tkrgu Frumos to recuperate. A French mil- 
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itary mission undertook to reorganize the army, and to give it a 
thorough education based 9n the principles of the conduct of 
modern warfare. This task it had finished by the summer. 

The Battles N. of Focfani in the Summer of 1917. —In the 
spring of 1017 events took place of the most far-reaching 
significance for the conduct of the war in the East: the deposition 
of the Tsar, the outbreak of the revolution in Russia and 
the beginning of the collapse of the Russian army. As on all 
parts of the eastern front, so in Rumania, the Russian infantry 
had no more desire for fighting; the Russian artillery, left to 
carry on alone, were threatened by the infantry; indeed it came 
to regular battles between the two arms. It was only with 
difficulty that the numerous officers of the Western Powers 
distributed among the higher commands could prevent the 
collapse of the eastern front. The fighting value of the Russians 
did indeed improve at the time of the Kerensky offensive of 
June 1017, but the improvement was not a lasting one. The 
Rumanian troops remained untouched by all these happenings. 
Indeed it seemed as if Rumania’s fighting strength increased 
in proportion as her ally became less reliable. 

In the second half of July the reorganized Rumanian I. Army 
was placed between the Russian IV. and VI. Armies from a point 
E. of Nemoloa^a to S. of Tecuciu on the Hcreth front. 

In connexion with the operations in East Galicia the Central 
Powers intended to strike a decisive blow against the Russians 
and Rumanians in Rumania, in order to shake the whole 
Carpathian front and if possible to gain Moldavia. The opera¬ 
tion planned across the Screth at Nemoloa^a was to begin in 
August. The preparations for this were in train when the 
Rumanians anticijiated the attack. 

Rumanian Attack at Soveja. —On July 25 the Rumanian 
II. Army, with the IV. and II. Corps, and the Russian VIII. 
Corps on the N. wing of the Russian IV. Army, broke through 
the weak front of the 318th Inf. Div. and the i-st Cav. Div. 
and threw them far beyond Soveja back into the mountains, 
the wing division of the IX. Army being thereby surrounded 
on the N. and N.W. by the Russian VIII. Corps. Even though 
there was little need to fear Rumanian advance against 
Kezdivaskrhely in the rear of the I. Army, on account of the 
width and impassable nature of the mountains, there was all 
the more danger that, after the capture of fhe Mt. Odobeshti 
(Odobe^li), the whole front of the IX. Army, which covered the 
sphere of the earlier Danube Army and was commanded by 
Gen. Kosch, might be rolled up from the north. This was 
obviously the intention of the Rumanians and Russians, but 
the troops in carrying out the operation did not strike hard 
enough. Precious time was thereby lost. On account of the 
want of roads direct support of the 218th Inf. Div. was hardly 
possible. It was only slowly that one regiment of the 117th 
Inf. Div., and then half the 37th Ilonved Inf. Div., which had 
been set free from the N. wing of the I. Army, could be brought 
up. The 217th Inf. Div. was supported by single regiments 
and battalions of 5 different divs. of the IX. Army, and the 
attack was thus barred. 

In the counter-operation planned by the Central Powers it 
was intended to take up again the original plan of penetrating far 
into Moldavia. For this purpose the IX. Army was to con¬ 
duct the main attack from Foc^ani W. of the hcreth in the 
direction of Ajudu Nuou, and simultaneously to cover this 
attack by the construction of a bridge-head on the E. bank of 
the Sereth in the direct ion of Tecuciu. A second push was to 
be delivered by the Gerok group from the Ojtoz valley on 
Onesci. By this means the Rumanian II. Army, which had 
advanced into the basin of the Soveja, was to he cut off. 

Engagements North of Foc^ani and South of Ocna. —For the 
attack which was tO' start from Foc^ani the following were 
placed in readiness under the command of Lt.-Gen. von Morgen 
(I.,Res. Corps): the i3th Bavarian Inf. Div., 76th Res.Inf.Div., 
and the 8gth Inf. Div., to be followed in second line by the 
3 «Ml<lnf. Div. As army reserve there stood at Foc^ani the 
Jt^tlkand 115th Inf. Divs. On Aug. 6 the attack began, and 
m indeed the desired success on the first day in a N.W. 


direction. The attempt to cro« to the E. bank of the Sereth, 
however, failed. 

The Russian Corps which were attacked (the VII. and behind 
that the XXX.) put up a surprisingly obstinate defence. It 
was only after throwing in the army reserves that the German 
I. Res. Corps succeeded in overrunning the .Susita sector. 
Moreover, the 5th and gth Rumanian Divs. of the Rumanian 
I. Army also came forward to face the attacking Germans, and 
caused considerable delay, especially at Marasesti (Marasheshti), 
by their violent, deeply Echeloned counter-attacks. 

On Aug. 10 the VIII. Corps with 3 (jiartly combined) divs. 
reSnforced the attack of the Gerok group on both sides of the 
Ojtoz valley. They attacked the Rumanian IV. Corps (6th 
and 7th Inf. Divs.), and gained ground as far as just S. of 
Ocna and Grozesci. But on account of the obstinate resistance 
of the Rumanians the objective, Onesci, could not be reached. 

Left of the I. Res. Corps fhe XVIII. Res. Corps, refinforced 
by the Alpine Corps, once more in action, had meanwhile 
joined in the attack with their left wing, and after heavy engage¬ 
ments had taken Paiiciu N. of the Susita. On Aug. 15 the S. 
wing of the Gerok group (218th Inf. Div. and sections of the 
117th Inf. Div., half the 37th Honved Inf. Div. and the 8th 
Mountain Bdc.) and the 217th Inf. Div., stamling on the left 
wing of the XVIII. Res. Corps, also joined the attack and 
slowly drove the Rumanians out of the basin of the Soveja. 
A bridge-head on the W. bank of the Sereth threatening the 
German flank, held by the Rumanian 5th Div., was stormed by 
the 216th Inf. Div. of the 1 . Res. Corps on Aug. 14, severe 
losses being inflicted on the Rumanians. The further attempts 
of the I. Res. Corps, under which was placed the newly arrived 
13th Rifle Div., to advance over the line Marasesti-Panciu, 
failed through Russian and Rumanian counter-attacks. 

In consequence of the events in East Galicia and in the 
Bukovina, where the Russians were driven back to the old 
boundary of the Empire, a regrouping of troops and liew distri¬ 
bution of the armies in Moldavia was effected. The troops of 
the Russian IV. Army were withdrawn to the N. to the VII. 
Corps, and the Russian IV. Army Command took over from the 
IX. Army Command the sector on the I’ransylvanian E. front 
as far as the Slanic valley. The Rumanian I. Army also took 
over the sector held earlier by the Russian I. Army, so that the 
two Rumanian armies now stood side by side. 

On Aug. 28 the XVIII, Res. Corps, with the 2t6th Inf. Div. 
and the Alpine Corps, attacked from the line Panciu-N. edge 
of the Mt. Odobeshti in a N.W. direction, to gain the upper 
course of the Susita. After stubborn engagements lasting for 
many days against the Rumanian II, Corps, J resci and the heights 
S. of the Susita were captured, upon which practically the old 
line, as it stood before the Rumanian attack, was reached. On 
Sept. 3 attacks from the German side were again suspended. 

At the beginning of Sept, the Rumanians with the IV. Corps 
conducted a scries of violent attacks against the advanced 
positions of the VIII. Corps, especially against the 225th Inf. 
Div. standing just S. of Ocna, but they were bloodily repulsed. 

On the side of the Central Powers, after this unsuccessful 
enterprise, the troops which could be spared (the Alpine Corps, 
the 13th RiflcDlv., the 117th Inf.Div.and much heavy artillery) 
were withdrawn for transfer to other theatres of war. The 
remaining units again went into permanent positions. On the 
Rumanian side the fruitless attacks ceased. They had suffered 
heavy losses in killed and wounded, and important loss in 
prisoners and material. The newly formed Rumanian divs., in¬ 
structed by the French, had succeeded in defending their 
country from complete conquest. The battle of Marasesti, as 
it was called by the Rumanians, is the most famous page of 
the Rumanian Army in the World War. 

Armistice of Foc^oni. —On Dec. 5 the commander-in-chief 
of the Russian S.W. front, Gen. Shtcherbachev, asked for an 
armistice. On Dec. 7 the negotiations began at Foc?ani under 
the presidency of Lt.-Gen. von Morgen; representatives of 
all the participating armies took part, and they were concluded 
on Dec. 10. (K. K.) 
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BASTMAN. OBOROE (1654- ), American inventor and 

philanthropist, was born at Waterville, N.Y., July is 1854. 
He was educated at Rochester and early became interested in 
photography. In 1880 he began to manufacture dry plates and 
four years later produced the first practicable roll film. In 1888 
be invented the “ kodak.” In 1900 he gave $350,000 to the 
Rochester Mechanics’ Institute. He has given laboratories to 
the university of Rochester and has donated $500,000 toward 
that university’s endowment. To its school of music he has 
given $3,500,000 and to its medical school $4,000,000 (1930). 
In 1930 it became known that he had given at various times 
large sums to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
amounting to $11,000,000. 

EBERT, FRIEDRICH (1871- ), first president of the 

Reich or German Federated Republic, was bom Feb. 4 1871 
at Heidelberg, where he attended the national elementary 
school and then learned the trade of a saddler; after he had 
become a journeyman he migrated, according to the German 
custom, from place to place in Germany, seeing the country 
and learning fresh details of his work until he finally settled at 
Bremen. There he became interested in the agitation of the 
Social Democratic party, obtained in 1893 an editorial post on 
the Socialist Bremer Volks^itung and in iqoo was appointed 
a trade-union secretary and ultimately elected a member of 
the Bremen BUrgersr.hdfl (comitia of citizens) as representative 
of the Social Democratic party; in 1005 he wag elected to the 
preshling board of his ptirty and was returned as a deputy to 
the Reichstag in lots. In 1913 he was chosen as successor to | 
Rebel to jtreside over the wliole Social Democratic part)'. Dur¬ 
ing the World War he endeavoured by negotiations with the 
Dutch and Swedish Social Democrats to prepare the way for 
united action by all the Sociiilisls in the belligerent countries. 
He took part in 1917 in the Stockholm conference, which, how¬ 
ever, had no practical result. He likewise endeavoured without 
success to bring about a German understanding with Russia. 
After the revolution he was one of the six commissaries of the 
people who formed the first provisional Government, in which 
he shared the presidency with the Independent Socialist Haase. 
His influence among the commissaries became predominant, and 
he rendered eminent services in conjunction with the Socialist 
War Minister, Noske, and the Socialist leacler, Scheidemann, 
in the restoration of tranquillity and orderly administration. 
He was a keen opponent of all varieties of the Spartacist, Com¬ 
munist or Bolshevist movements, and bore a leading part in 
the suppression of the Spartacist insurrections. He was elected 
president of the Reich by the National Assembly at Weimar 
on Nov. 12 iQit). (C. K.*) 

EBNER-ESCHENBACH, MARIE, FREIFRAU VON (1830- 
1016), Austrian novelist (see 8.843), died in 1916. (See also 
Austrian Empire; Literature.) 

ECHEOARAY, JOS£ (1833-1916), Spanish author and play¬ 
wright (see 8.870), died at Madrid Sept. 16 iqi6. Together with 
Frederic Mistral, he was awarded the Nobel prize in 1904, 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY (ise 8.8g6).—During 1910-31 the 
value of economic entomology as an essential part of applied 
science had been definitely realized throughout the civilized 
world (for Medical Entomology, i.e. insects in human disease, 
see, under that heading, a sejraratc discussion as an independent 
science). In the United States alone had the conditions of agri¬ 
culture and horticulture previously been such that the farmers 
and fruit-growers were compelled to deal with their pests if 
they were to obtain crops at all; and economic entomology was 
then developed in America to an extent unknown elsewhere. 
But this limitation is no longer in effect, and the factors that 
have combined to bring entomology to its proper place ui the 
sciences that underlie the practice of agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture are simple and clear. So far as relates to the older coun¬ 
tries, with an established and ordered system of crop-growing, 
whose stability and perseverance make in themselves for the 
minimum of insect prevalence, the comparatively email losses 
due to pests have now become important owing to the keener 
oompetition in crop production, the lowering of values and the 
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greater care that has to be exercised to make a profit; when 
agriculture flourished the margin of loss due to j^sts could 
be neglected; but this had often* approximated, in the last 
ten years before the World War, so closely to the actual profit 
that the losses, small though they might be, had of necessity 
to be checked. In the tropics, the opening up to cultivation of 
increasing areas in cotton, tea, sugar, coffee, palms, citrus and 
specially rubber has brought in its train insects which may 
entirely inhibit the successful cultivation of the crop if they 
are not dealt with. 

The decade 1910-30 was one of extraordinary developments 
in the trials of new crops in fresh areas, and it is one of the 
cardinal principles of modem entomology, as explained below, 
that the introduction of new crops to new areas stimulates the 
outburst of immense insect epidemics; the British Dominions 
and colonies have followed the lead of Cape Colony and the 
West Indies, and have found the entomologist a necessary 
officer on the staff of the agricultural department. The first 
entomologist appointed from the United Kingdom to such 
work took up his duties at the dose of 1B99; now a number 
leave England yearly to replace the vacancies or to fill new 
posts in the agricultural departments of the Dominions and the 
colonics of the Empire. A third factor, and one that will increase 
in importance, has been the immensely increased fadlitics for 
the rapid transport of plants and pests from one country to 
another, and also the increased desire to obtain the new varieties 
of tropical crops produced by the economic botanists of the 
tropical agricultural stations. Formerly the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, were the British centre of plant distribution, and 
while Kew was the home of many introduced scale insects, few 
pests were distributed apart from these; but the new varieties 
of cane from Java and the West Indies, the cotton seed from 
Egypt, Cambodia, Australia, the mango seed from the East, 
the rubber plants that circulated over the tropics, the count¬ 
less shipments of tropical plants, have been the means of intro¬ 
ducing pests to new countries, where, freed from the control of 
nature by means of natural enemies, they have bred and multi¬ 
plied to their full extent and so constituted a very serious 
menace to cultivation. Experience has also shown that the new 
applied entomology is as practical a science as any other upon 
which the practice of agriculture depends. This was not always 
the case, and the amateur entomologist, whose interests were 
primarily confined to collections and nomenclature, did not 
impress the practical farmer as able to help him in his fight 
against enemies; this phase (from Great Britain and India 
notably) has not wholly passed, but it has so largely given place 
to the practical entomologist whose object is to eliminate the 
pest and thereby also the loss, that the entomologist is now 
recognized as necessary. A final factor is the growing recognition 
of the value of “ team work, ” that is, of the cobperation of 
the plant breeder, plant physiologist, mycologist, bacteriolo¬ 
gist, and “ soil condition ” expert, in tackling problems of 
plant hygiene, and their demanil for the collaboration also of 
the entomologist able to deal with that aspect of the problem. 
Many insect problems are cases solely of gross damage by feed¬ 
ing insects; but many are tangled up with other disease phenom¬ 
ena, and in many cases an insect is the transmitter from plant 
to plant of virulent disease organisms. It will be evident that 
the older type of entomologist, whose interest in the insect 
ended with its classification and the enumeration of the syno¬ 
nyms under which it was known in the literature, must be re¬ 
placed by the more widely trained man capable of collaborating 
in these complicated problems. 

Training. —In 1900 there were few facilities lor training out¬ 
side of the colleges and experiment stations of the Unit^ 
States, and the entomologist selected for responsible work in 
the colonies was required to have taken a degree in zoblogy 
and to have an amateur knowledge of entomology as then 
understood. Even in 1910, the English universities provided 
no better training, and the groundwork of a very thorough edu*- 
I cation in comparative anatomy and zoblogy was regarded at 
' the one essential upon which could be laid a small amount of 
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entomological knowledge. A single British college established 
in 1911 a fuller course of spcdalizod training, and has since 
provided a four-year course, designed to teach not only ento¬ 
mology but also so much of allied subjects as to enable the 
entomologist to collaborate readily and intelligently with his 
colleagues in plant physiology, plant breeding, mycology, bac¬ 
teriology; it embraces some training in all these; it is divorced 
from zoiilogy and the comparative anatomy of animals, except 
in so far as these are necessary to a wide comprehension of bio¬ 
logical questions, and it provides a full and complete training 
in all aspects of applied entomology; further, a feature is the 
inclusion of research on some problem of applied entomology 
as part of the actual training, so that the trained student has 
had some experience of the kind of problem he will spend his 
life solving. Progress in this direction was being slowly made 
up to 1931 at other teaching institutions in Great Britain, but 
it contrasted poorly with the progress made in the United 
States in the provision of full facilities for training at many 
colleges and experiment stations. The problem of economic 
entomology in England had been to escape from the dominion 
of the zohlogist; the problem in America had been to incor¬ 
porate sufficient science and to escape the anti-academic demands 
of the “ practical man,” to whom science as such did not appeal. 
It is probably true to say that both countries err, the English 
in being still too academic, the Americans in being too practi¬ 
cal and too little sympathetic with the value of the “ scientific ” 
method of thought. This question was discussed at the Confer¬ 
ence of Agricultural Entomologists arranged by the Colonial 
Office in England in June 1930, and while this Conference did 
not express any definite opinion, feeling was general that the 
ideal training was a groundwork of general horticultural or 
agricultural science, with the special training of the entomolo¬ 
gist thereafter, and this is very nearly a mean between the 
present training of the Imperil College in London and that 
of most of the American colleges. The total number of ento¬ 
mologists required fur science in the British Empire was not in 
1931 sufficient to justify the provision of facilities for training 
at a number of universities, and it was possible that the estab¬ 
lishment of tropical agricultural colleges might lessen the need 
of facilities in Great Britain, while providing better training 
for tropical problems. Careers in entomology had become far 
wider in 1931 than they were in 1900; in 1910 there was no 
official entomologist employed in England. The entomologist 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture was in 1921 stationed 
at Harpenden, where he was in close touch with the I’hyto- 
pathological Institute, with several entomologists employed 
iq>on research, and a beginning had been made with the appoint¬ 
ment of local entomologists, each to advise a small group of 
countries and to work on the staS of the institutes designed to 
assist the progress of agriculture and horticulture. There are 
entomologists attached to the departments of almost every 
British colony, and the Dominions of Canada and South Africa 
maintain larger departments with considerable stafis. India 
was in 1931 still provided only with a small number of ento¬ 
mologists attached to some of the provincial governments, and 
had a small teaching and publishing section, not directly con¬ 
cerned with the checking of insect pests, at the Agricultural 
Research Institute. The most complete economic entomology 
department in India was that of the Madras Government, but 
entomologists were attached also to the agricultural depart¬ 
ments of the Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Burma. A recent phase in the development of this subject is 
the increaring utilization of entomologists by companies engaged 
in the cultivation of tea, rubber, sugar-cane and similar prod¬ 
ucts, or by associations of such companies. The Indian Tea 
Assn., the United Planters’ Assn, of South India, the Colonial 
Sugar Co., and similar organizations in Malaya, Fiji, Jamaica, 
etc., maintain scientific stafis usually with entomologists, and 
there are considerable developments probable, now that the 
commerdal community is realizing that economic entomology 
can be a sound, practical afiair, and not an amateur scientific 
business of naming insects. In the United States, the develop¬ 


ment of entomology as a career for trained men has probably 
reached its limit; as the conditions of agriculture stabilize 
themselves, as the proportion of each crop becomes fixed, so 
the immcn.se incidence of crop pests characteristic of America 
will diminish, and it is now probable that the main concern of 
the entomologist in that continent will be to safeguard the 
industry against the incursion of fresh pests from abroad. 
European countries have been developing very much as described 
above. Before the revolution in Russia, there had been an 
immense impetus to the development of entomology in that 
vast country; in France and Italy the entomologist is now being 
increasingly utilized, and while in Germany the subject bad 
been neglected, since the war the Association of Economic 
Entomologists has stimulated the development of practical 
applied entomology. In Japan the development of the sub¬ 
ject has come with the increase in scientific departments, and 
especially with the immensely valuable results derived from 
research on the silkworm-rearing industry. 

Conlrol oj Pests .—The principles on which it is sought to 
control and check insect outbreaks developed very markedly 
during 1910-20 from “ artificial control ” based upon direct 
remedies and insecticides, to “ natural control ” based upon 
an understanding of the factors that produce outbreaks of 
pests and action arising from that knowledge. The first essen¬ 
tial is a really intimate knowledge of the pest itself, its habits 
in all its stages, its senses and sense organs, its (almost) daily 
ways in the most minute particulars. It is now recognized that 
this must be carried to a degree of detail not contemplated 
before, and that ujion the intimacy of this knowledge depends 
the successful application of any direct method. It is not 
sufficient to know that eggs are laid in such a way, in such num¬ 
ber, at such a time, that the larvae moult so many times, feed 
in such and such a way and pupate, that the pupa takes a cer¬ 
tain time, and then the adult emerges to mate, lays eggs and 
dies. An instance may be taken from the Codlin moth, whose 
larva hibernates in the winter in shelter; the full-grown larva 
leaves the fruit, crawls about, and for shelter will get under a 
fiake of bark, spin a light cocoon and there remain. Will it do 
this on the trunk and branches, on the north (exposed) or the 
south (sunny) side, must the bark be dead or alive, will it pre¬ 
fer a band of bast, cotton, jute, wool, silk or what? Must this 
be double or single, tied on tightly or loo.sely, all round, at 
what height, when put on, when taken off? The investigator 
has to try to put himself as far as he can into the mentality of 
the insect, and the success of the entomologist depends much 
upon this instinct, which will yet be much developed. The 
second essential is a study of controls; what is it that, in its 
native habitat, checks the increase of the insect? Is it climate, 
food, plant scarcity, parasites, predaceous insects, birds, bats, 
lizards, frogs, etc., or disease due to fungi or bacteria? Usually 
it is direct parasites, predaceous insects, and perhaps, under 
suitable climatic conditions, disease due to fungi, bacteria or a 
virus. It is these natural checks which, in natural conditions, 
balance the rate of increase of the insect, which is large. The 
third essential is the nature of the conditions which produce an 
increase of the insect to such a point that it becomes a pest, 
that is, so injurious as to affect the crop yield materially. Nor¬ 
mally there is under undisturbed natural conditions a balance 
of life; the checks and the natural increase of the insect are so 
balanced, in nature, that the insect never increases to a point 
of being destructive. But under artificial conditions of culti¬ 
vation, man disturbs this balance; he clears land, disturbing 
the ratio of plant life; he interferes with the bird life particu¬ 
larly; he plants areas with crops, i.e. an unmixed plant area, 
which favours the increase of any insect capable of f^^ding 
upon that crop, since the parent insect has not to undergo a 
precarious hunt from plant to plant for the proper food plant 
for its young, but finds an unmixed block, thereby escaping 
many dangers. In addition, man introduces blocks of new 
crop plants, which have not acquired protection against indige¬ 
nous insects, and which are at once attacked, lacking the protec¬ 
tion they will in time develop. These are some of the factors 
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by which man’s artificial cultivation of crops disturbs the deli¬ 
cate balance of life, and produces those fluctuations or “ waves ” 
of insect abundance which the entomologist recognizes as pest 
outbreaks that he has to deal with. If he can he has to trace 
to their origin these waves of increase, and the modem science 
of entomology is to do this as far as may be. In many cases 
the problem is the simple one of determining if the insect is 
an introduced one; if it is, it has probably been introduced 
without the natural enemies that checked it in its original 
home; and it is due to the work of an Englishman, R. C. L. 
Perkins, that this principle was applied in the Sandwich Is. 
against the insect so seriously destructive to the sugar-cane 
crop, the Cane-leaf-hopper (Perkinsiella saccharicida). Its 
natural home is Australia. Study of the insect there showed it 
to be kept in check by a variety of insects, some of which were 
introduced to the Sandwich Is., eventually reducing the insect 
to the status of an ordinary insect, not a pest. This principle 
has been followed in other cases, notably the Fluted Scale of 
Orange {Icerya purchasi), the Gipsy Moth in the Um’ted States 
{Porthetria dispar), the Brown-tail Moth (Euproelis chrysor- 
hoea) in the United States, the Sugar-cane Cockchafer of 
Mauritius (Phytalus Smithii)) it is the natural principle to pro¬ 
ceed upon in the case of introduced insects and it has been 
developed especially in the United States, which owes to importa¬ 
tion so many of its principal pests. 

In other cases the disturbance and consequent occurrence of 
pests is due to violent alterations in the proportions of the 
crops grown. Where there has been, as in England, a fairly 
uniform mixed cultivation of many crops over a long period, 
a balance of life has been established as under natural condi¬ 
tions; but where the variations in supply cause fluctuations in 
prices and large areas are put under other crops, this balance 
is disturbed, and there are waves of insect pests; naturally 
this manifests itself far more quickly under tropical conditions, 
where there are several broods of an insect a year, than under 
temperate conditions, where there is only one brood a year 
with a long resting period, and it is partly this factor which 
makes for the very great loss from insect pests in the tropics. 

Having obtained any data as to the factors producing an 
outbreak, it is to be seen whether there is any way of quickly 
restoring the balance of life, or of so modifying cultural prac¬ 
tice as to avoid the outbreak, and it is to this that the ento¬ 
mologists’ attention is specially directed. The nature of the 
rotation of crops, the time of sowing, the use of early or late 
maturing varieties, these are important points; a further point 
is on what food plants or under what conditions the insect 
spends the time when the crop is not on the ground or is not 
fruiting, and modern entomology emphasizes more definitely 
the value of the old maxim of clean cultivation, of growing 
only crops, with nothing on the land besides—no weeds, no 
alternative food plants, no “ volunteer ” plants. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case with permanent cultivation such as fruit or 
such tropical crops as tea, coffee, cacao, rubber and the like. 

A point of great interest, which has as yet been scarcely 
touched, is that of “ immunity,” whether natural or induced. 
The discovery that American vine stocks were immune to 
Phylloxera, since they had always been exposed to it in America, 
whence Phylloxera came, did much to save the European vine 
industry; there are stocks of apple which are apparently immune 
to the root forms of woolly aphis (Schizonewa lanigera); vigor¬ 
ous plants growing under good condib'ons are frequently “ im¬ 
mune " to attacks of such sucking insects os Leaf-hoppers 
(Jassidae), Scale Insects (Coccidoe), Psyllidae and White Fly 
{Aleurodes). This question is far more developed in the case 
of Fungi (e.g. rust in wheat) than in that of insects; but it is a 
question which has come more definitely to the front during 
the past few years. It is not at present possible to induce 
immunity, but it may soon be possible to do so. 

The fourth point in the entomologists’ plan is that of the 
utilization of direct remedies, such as insecticides, fumigants, 
and soil insecticides. There was a considerable modification in 
opinion during 1910-20, and but for the large propaganda by 
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insecticide firms, the use of these artificial methods would 
have considerably declined. In the actual practice of spraying 
there have been few improvements and no radical changes. 
The arsenates, nicotin, lime, sulphur, soaps, these are still the 
principal insecticides; heavy oil emulsions have replaced paraffin, 
and the present tendency is to seek farther afield for new and 
mure toxic substances. But progress has been small, there has 
been little systematic investigation, and there are only differ¬ 
ences in detail in the use of insecticides and spraying-machines. 

A feature of the development of the subject has been the 
broadening of knowledge among farmers, fruit-growers and 
even the general public, particularly in the United States, but 
also in Europe. In England, publicity and propaganda cam¬ 
paigns have been mainly concerned with the house fly, and 
there is still great ignorance about other pests; but this is 
passing with the increase of nature-study and the greater devel¬ 
opment of natural-history societies in schools. 

Legislation .—Experience of the value of legislation in regard to 
the spread of plant pests and to their destruction has resulted in a 
very definite simplification of the laws and enactments relating to 
insect pests, and a conference of delegates of 26 nations in Feb. 
1914 at Rome formulated the Rome convention, which still further 
simplifies the principles governing the regulation of plant traffic 
from country to country. 

Almost every country now seeks to protect itself against new 
pests, which, introduced without natural checks, become immensely 
active and destructive in a new habitat. These measures were 
very varied and are now simpler, and when a convention is estab¬ 
lished finally, it will probably rely upon one definite principle; but 
there is still some variety. Countries seek to protect themselves 
by prohibiting the import of plants from a specified locality, of 
specified plants, of anything likely to cause disease, of insects, or 
of packing with infested articles; so, for instance, a sugar-growing 
country prohibits the importation of canes, and also, perhaps, of 
all plants from an area in which a virulent insect pest is active. 

An alternative is to permit importation under conditions; ports 
of entry may be designated at which alone plants come in, the 
plant imports may be limited to special times, or must be in new 
packages, or only in postal packets. The most general condition is 
inspection on arrival by a competent officer, who may order their 
destruction if infested with a pest, or the plants must be fumigated 
on arrival, this lieing done usually with hydrocyanic-acid gas gen¬ 
erated from potassium cyanide and sulphuric acid, the amount 
used being about 2 oz. cyanide per 100 cub. ft. space for half an hour. 

Formerly great stress was laid on the value of quarantine; all 
plant imports were grown in a quarantine ground under the super¬ 
vision of a Government botanist until it was certain that they had 
no disease. The objection was that if the plant was diseased the 
disease was brought into the country and, whatever the supervision 
of the botanist, might get loose and spread; an alternative to quar¬ 
antine was " following up ”; the importer notified the arrival of 
plants and the exact spot where he planted them; an inspector saw 
them at intervals in order to de.stroy them if any disease developed. 

A more recent principle is that of admitting plants without delay 
if they were accompanied by a certificate that they had been in¬ 
spected by an official of the Agricultural Department of the export¬ 
ing country, and were declared free of pests scheduled by the 
importing country, or that they had been grown in an area declared 
free of the scheduled pest. The latter applied particularly to 
Phylloxera of vine; the former applies to the schedule of pests 
drawn up in each country, and this is the principle accepted by the 
Rome convention of 1914. Each country is to draw up a schedule 
of pests which are not epidemic in that country but which are 
recognized pests, and any country sending plants will have an ade¬ 
quate service of trained inspectors to give certificates that either 
the nursciy sending the plants, or the actual consignment, is free of 
pests. This cannot be done without a “ Phytopathological Service,” 
so that the consenting countries bound themselves to create 
this, and this has to some extent been done in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, The United States refured even 
to discuss the question, and has adopted drastic inspection and 
certificates of freedom from pests, but experience has shown it 
that few certificates are reliable and it is not willing to receive 
consignments from any country whose certificates are not really 
of established value {e.g. those of Holland are accepted). 

A further difficulty is that plants may come from countries not 
able to give certificates, e.g. Tibet, and there plants are very liable 
to introduce disease. Inspection on arrival is the usual method but 
an effort has been made to enable such plants to be grown under 
quarantine when imported by a firm of established reputation in 
Great Britain, so as to avoid the risks of unpacking at the port. 

Internal legislation, prescribing action on the part of growers, 
has made progress during recent years, and has been very much 
simplified. In Great Britain the sate-of-direased-plants order of 
1921 puts a penalty on the sale of plants " substantially attacked ” 
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by a number of common insects and fungi. The actual enforcement 
of the order generally would reejuire the services of many thousands 
of officials, and would be impossible, but it is designed to give powers 
to the Ministry of Agriculture to proceed against any nursery notori¬ 
ous for distributing diseased plants, and also to enable the Ministry 
to act freely in case of a new pest being introduced. 

In America and the British Dominions such legislation is com¬ 
mon. It prohibits the possession of diseased plants, the sale of 
infested plants, the sale of plants from an infested area, the removal 
from declared areas of plants, cases, bags, (lackages, earth, manure 
and even of persons; it is often aimed entirely at nurseries and 
seeks to control the distribution of plants; nurseries must be regis¬ 
tered, must be inspected at fixed intervals, must send out certifi¬ 
cates of inspection with all consignments, and may, if infested with 
a scheduled pest, be quarantined; and there are the usual provisions 
as to entry, to prescribing remedies, to penalties for non-compliance. 
The treatments of infested plants by the owner or by the Slate are 
prescribed, or the destruction, isolation or confiscation of infested 
plants. Further provisions are to compel destruction of insect 
breeing-places, and to prohibit the planting in infested land or 
within a certain distance of infested land. 

In many countries, as in Great Britain, the occupier of land has 
to notify the occurrence of any of the scheduled pests to the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and in some tropical countries there is a specific 
prohibition of the practice of driving Itxiusts to one’s neigh¬ 
bour’s land. The tendency is to rely less on legislation, compulsion 
and penalties, and to move more towards education and reason. 
The spirit which enabled a Government to close all schools, courts, 
places of business, etc., while a whole province fought locusts, 
exists only in the least civilized areas of the earth, and the cam¬ 
paign against pests is carried on by propaganda, education and 
the arousing of public ytic't. 

Insects and Crops .—The importance of insect attacks as factors 
in the growth of crops varies from the case of cotton, where the 
insect is a dominant factor, equal in value to soil and climate, to 
that of rubber, where as yet scarcely any serious insect pest has 
arisen, certainly none equivalent to the fungoid diseases. 

Cotton was formerly produced mainly in the southern United 
States. There the bollworm was the chief pest, causing loss that 
now averages some £2,500,000 annually, but in 1894 the Boll 
Weevil appeared in Texas, and in 1905 Dr. 1 -. O. Howard, Chief 
of the Entomological Bureau of the United States l)ei»rtment of 
Agriculture, wrote;—“The Mexican Cotton Boll Weevil has the 
unique record of developing in less than 20 years from a most 
obscure species to undoubtedly one of the most important economi¬ 
cally in the world. There was a hope that the increa.se in cotton in 
the United States would keep pace with the world’s demands; now 
the weevil has rendered this imtiossiblc." 

The damage is now averaged at about £5,000,000 annually. 
But there is worse to come. Another pest has been known in India 
since 1844; this is the Pink Bollworm, which reached Egypt between 
1903 and 1910. There they already had another liollwonn; but by 
1917 the Pink Bollworm was destroying on the average 17% of 
the crop, causing a lo8,s of £8,000,000 a year, and this pest reached 
Texas m 1917. In spile of the elTorts of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture it was established there in 1921, and in a few years 
it seems likely to destroy 2,000,000 bales, worth, say, £60,000,000. 

Nor are these the only pests of first-rate importance. In India 
the Spotted Bollworm is a pest which also attacks Egyptian cotton. 
In 1905 this pest almost entirely destroyed the cotton crop of the 
Punjab and Sind, and it was known in 1921 only in India, Egypt, 
the Sudan and British East Africa. 

The chief cotton-producing countries are listed here with the 
pests they have; what if the peats spread to all? 1 'he Output is 
that of 1917:— _ 



Acres 

Bales 

Pests 

United State.<i of America . 
India. 

cSr£ ; ; ; ; ; 

Russia. 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

Peru. 

Indo-China .... 

Corea . 

Nigeria. 

Nyasaland .... 

Uganda. 

West Indies 

33,841,000 

24,781,000 

1 ,761 ,(XX) 

(840,000) 

I I .302.375 
3 , 2 aH, 8 <K> 
i,287,ckk> 
830,(XX) 
57 S.(xm> 
4 O 0 ,(XK) 

125,000 

I IO,(KK) 
20,000 
200,(XK) 
2,621 
4.448 

20 ,(XX) 
3,000 

H.A.P.I:, 

H.E. 

P.E. 

A.P. 

A.P. 

P. 

P. 

H.E. 

E. 

P.H. 


H —Heliothis armigera, the American Bollworm—It attacks cot¬ 
ton in America but, while it occurs universally in the tropics, does 
not, in India, attack any cotton but Cambodia. _ 

A —Anthonomus irandis —Mexican Boll Weevil. 

F—Flaiyedra {Gelechia) gossypicUa—Vink Bollworm. 

E—J^rioj insnlarsa —Spotted Bollworm. 

Apart from cotton, the actual limiting effect of insect pests is less 
dctotelMit it is a notable factor in many tropical crops; sugar-cane 


suffers heavily from two pests, moth-borers and cane-laaf-hoppers; 
the loss from one species alone is, in Barbados, estimated at over 
15 %• With sugar selling at £15 per ton, this means a loss of £6 
per acre, and this loss is avoidable by a small expenditure; but the 
crop is grown, the expenses of rent, management, cultivation, manur¬ 
ing, harvesting, manufacturing are all incurred, on canes diseased 
and affected by this pest, and the net result is a decreased yield, 
expenses Ixiing still the same, of some £6 per acre. 

A similar situation occurs with nearly all crops, but it is difficult 
to say definitely what proportion of the loss is due to insects. In 
England, Green Fly may ruin the hops, frequently ruins the plum 
crop; in America a long cold spring gives the Spring Grain aphis 
scope to increase, and decreases the yield of wheat and reacts on 
every wheat sale in the world, or a wet summer destroys Chinch 
Bug, and the wheat crop increases next year with bigger supplies 
and lower prices. Of the many factors influencing wheat prices, 
insects are only a small one, but they may be, in some years, just 
the determining factor, since the factors of climate, rainfall, weather, 
production, transport, speculation may all be steady. 

Slock Raising, Building and Grain Storage .—Insects are not only 
factors in crop production but in stock raising, in building protec¬ 
tion, and in grain storage. The best example of the first is in the 
Blow'fly pest of sheep in Europe, Australia, S. Africa, Argentina 
and other places. The loss of stock in Australia in 1916 amounted 
to £3,ooo,rKxi, and the production of wool and meat in Australia 
will depend very much on whether control is obtained over this 
pest. In 1921 no real effort had lieen made to control it; bat it 
will eventually lie controlled, probably by the introduction of 
natural enemies and by the employment of sabstanccs protecting 
the animal from attack. 

The importance of insects in buildings in Great Britain has been 
emphasized by the discovery that the glorious timber roof of West¬ 
minster Hall was in a dangerous condition owing to the attacks of 
the Death Watch {Xestohium rufomllosum, or tesselatiim). It was 
found that the timbers were destroyed to a very remarkable extent, 
and H.M. Office of Work.s embarked on a scheme of strengthening 
the roof with an invisible steel frame while preserving intact as 
much of the timber as possible. It was essential not only to stop 
the activity of insects but to protect the timber from further 
infestation, and the solution was tound in a treatment by which all 
infested timlier is freed of the pest by dichlorbenzene, and all sur¬ 
faces arc impregnated with a coat of soap, paraffin wax and cedar- 
wood oil, wliicn prevents further insect attack. This method has 
been applied to other buildings, notably St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A war problem of importance in which entomology was concerned 
was connected with the preservation of the accumulated wheat 
stocks in Au.stralia. In 1917 there was a stock of some three million 
tons of wlicat in bags in Australia, with another similar amount to 
be harvested. All was .storeii in the open, since no_ other storage 
was possible, the wheat usually being shipped immediately, and the 
result of storage under bad conditions was an immense infestation 
by weevil fCalandra oryzac), threatening the complete loss of a slock 
of w'hcat urgently required for the Allied countries. Two problems 
needed to be solved, tlie storage of wheat and the. freeing from weevils 
of the already inlested wheat harvested in 1916 and 1917 and then 
awaiting shipment. Since the Au,stralian Government were unable 
to deal with this problem it was necessary for the British Wheat 
Commission to undertake it, and the solution was found in a method 
of storage which prevented access of weevil and in a treatmenl by 
heat on a large scale, so that in a single plant l ,000 bus. per hour 
were heated for three minutes to 140'’F., killing all stages of the 
weevil and giving a weevil-free wheat suitable for milling and 
baking. This treatment cost less than one penny per bus. and 
enabled Australia to ship 200,0<X),000 bus. of wheat which was 
otherwise becoming totally unsalable or unusable. (H. M. L.) 

ECUADOR {see 8.910).—^The population of Ecuador was not 
altered much during the period igio-20. Immigration was very 
slight. No census had been taken. In 1920, an official estimate 
gave the pop. as 1,500,000. 

Government.—In a message to Congress in 1914 Presiilent 
Plaza G. raised the question whether or not presidential govern¬ 
ment in Ecuador had met the test of experience. Upon that 
subject lie held conferences with the members of a special com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies and hoped that, as a result 
of its report, a joint committee from both Houses of Congress 
would be appointed to draw up a project for the reform of the 
constitution of 1906. The Senate, however, did not favour this 
action. President Plaza C. again mentioned the urgent need 
of constitutional reform in his message to Congress of Aug. 
10 1915. Upon the following day he addressed a special message 
to Congress proposing the political reorganization of Ecuador 
by the introduction of the parliamentary system. Annexed to 
his message were certain proposed amendments of Ecuador’s 
fundamental law which were framed to accompli.sh this end. 
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The*e, however, were not accepted by Congress. On June 18 
1917, President Baquerizo M. promulgated a decree regulating 
the duties, of his Cabinet, The Minister of the Interior was to 
be charged with internal administration, municipalities, police, 
prisons, houses of correction, public works, railways, sanitation, 
concessions, and with government of the province of Oriente 
and the Galapagos Islands. The Minister of Foreign Relations 
was to have direction of international affairs, consuls, post- 
offices, telegraphs, telephones, immigration, and colonization. 
The Minister of Public Instruction was to be charged with 
public instruction, statistics and civil registry, fine arts, theatres, 
charity, justice, religion, agriculture, improvements and national 
forests. The Minister of Finance was to supervise the collec¬ 
tion of the national revenues, the auditing of accounts, public 
credit, the administration of national property, commerce, 
public lands and trade marks. The Minister of War and the 
Navy was to control the regular army, reserves, war vessels 
and lighthouses. By a decree of Sept. 11 iqio, the control of 
the province of Oriente and the Galdpagos Islands was trans¬ 
ferred to the Minister of Foreign Relations. 

Communications. —In recent years measures were taken by the 
national Government for the improvement of roads, most of which 
were merely trails or bridle-paths. Some internal traffic was carried 
on by the rivers, especially by the Guayas river and the tributarioi 
of the Amazon. The moat important railway was the Guayaquil 
and Ouito railway, opened to traffic in lyoli. To shorten the route 
between the.se two cities the Government planned a railway between 
San Juan Chico and Riobamba. Other short railways were pro¬ 
jected, and in some cases iiartly completed. A contract was signed 
whereby a railway was to lie built from Quito to Ibarra, thence to 
Tulcan, and to the coast in the province of Esnieraldas. Surveys 
were made and construction was liegun on a section of the roadbed 
near Ibarra in Aug. 1917. Construction was begun also on a railway 
between Ambato and Curaray in Jan. 1913. By June 1918, the sec¬ 
tion between Ambato and Pelileo was practically completed. In 
1914 work was begun on a railway lietween Iluigra and Cuenca. 
After some preliminary surveys had been made the Government 
decided in Aug. 1915 to build it from Sibambe to Cuenca, and actual 
construction began the following month. A railway projected be¬ 
tween Bahia and Quito had. by 1917, lieen built and opened as far 
as Chone. In 1913, one was completed lietween the seaport of Manta 
and Portoviejo, and by 1915 that road had lieen opened to Santa Ana. 
A short railway was begun in 1914 between Guayaquil and Salinas, 
and another was lieing constructed in igao bctw«n Baliahoya and 
Guaranda. During a large portion of the year igao Ecuador was almost 
isolated from the worlu by sea; for, liecause of the prevalence of the 
bubonic plague and of yellow fever at Guayaquil, that port was 
avoided by large vessels. In April 1914, a radio station was officially 
opened at Quito and wireless communication was established with a 
small station in Guayaquil. 

Sanitation. —Sanitary work was licgiin scriomsly when, in Dec. 
1913, a contract was signed between the Ecu.adorian Government 
and White & Co., of London, for tlie paving of (iuayaqliil and the 
instalment of a modern water system. A yellow-fever commission 
of the Rockefeller Koundation made a scientific study of Guayaquil 
in igib. A fight against the fewer was, however, piistixmeil liecause 
of the World War. In 1918 squads of men under Col. Gorgas tiegan 
a scientific attack upon the stegomyia mosquito in Ecuador. So suc¬ 
cessful was this campaign that, on May 27 1920, the director-general 
of, public health at Guayaquil issued a statement that yellow fever 
had lieen eradicated from tliat city as well as from the towns in the 
provinces of Guyas, lais Rios, and El Oro, where it had l^cn endemic. 

Foreign Commerce. —^Therc was some fliirtuation in Ecuador's 
imports and exports from 1910 to igi8, hut not much increase. 
Figures compiletl by the Pan-American Union show that in 1913 the 
imiKirts of Ecuador amounted to $8,836,089 U.S. currency; and 
that her exports in that year amounted to $15,789,367. In 1918 her 
imports amounted to $8,111,690, while her exports came to $13,364,- 
774, in Ixith cases a decrease. Her inuxirt and export trade with the 
United States had grown greatly at the expense of trade with Euro¬ 
pean countries. In 1913 imports from the United States amounted to 
$2,817,754; i'l 1918 they aggregated $4,632,761. In 1913, out of a 
total export trade of $15,789,367 her exports to the United States 
came to $3,833,728, while in igi8 they amounted to $10.429,1.50. 
Among Ecuador’s most important imports in 1918 were textiles 
(other than silk), food-stuffs, hardware, machinery, paper, and per¬ 
fumes; while her most important exports were cacao, ivory nuts, 
Panama hats, coffee, gold and wool. 

Army and Navy. —In 1917 the navy of Ecuador was composed of 
a destroyer, a cruiser, a coastguard vessel, a submarine, a launch, 
and a tender, with a small iwrsoiincl. The territory of the republic 
had been divided into six military zones which were in charge of 
army officers. A general staff was in control of the regular army, 
made up of 10 battalions of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, three 


regiments of artillery and a company of engineers. The regular army 
including officers, numliercd 5,200. 

Education. —Although by a law of Ecuador primary education 
was free and attendance compulsory,'the percentage of illiteracy 
was high. In 1914 an Ecuadorian writer estimated that over 70 % of 
children from 5 to 14 years of age were illiterate. In a message to 
Congress in Aug. 191.5, the President stated that there were in Ecua¬ 
dor 1,054 primary'schools with an attendance of 95,019 pupils. Second¬ 
ary education was being conducted in 13 national cole^os (academie.s) 
with 1,778 students. In addition there were schools fur professional 
or technical training: normal schools, a school of agriculture, schools 
of arts and trades, a schixil of fine arts, and a national conservatory 
of music. Later commercial schools were founded in important cities. 
In 1916 and IQ17 decrees were issued reorganizing the curricula of 
normal schools, of the school of arts and trades at Quito, and of the 
national military academy. In 1917 the President decreed the estab¬ 
lishment at Quito of a nuiseum of archaeology and of a national 
gallery of painting and sculpture. Higher education is carried on in 
universities at Cuenca, Guayaquil and Quito. The central university 
of Ecuador at Quito is composed of colleges of science, medicine and 
law. The younger universities at Guayaquil and Cuenca have colleges 
of law, nieriidiic and pharmacy. 

Finance. —In Ecuador's budget for 1914 the revenues and the 
expenditure were balanced at 20,441,955.92 sucres (nominal value 
$0,486 or one-tenth part of £l sterling); the income for that year, 
however, amounted only to 16,913,768.97 sucres, while the expendi¬ 
ture came to 211,220,794.83 sucres. Revenues from import duties 
which were estimated at 10,883,055.02 sitcres came only to 7,707,- 
101.26 sucres. The end of the yrar left the Gm'eniment with a 
deficit of 3,307,007.86 sucres. This deficit would have been larger 
but for certain economies and the postiwnenicnt of some payments. 
In 1915, partly Ixirause of the decrease in import revenues due to 
the World War, Ecuador had to borrow 20,000,000 sueres from local 
banks. The Minister of Finance announced that on Dec. 31 1917, 
her domestic debt amounterl to ,34,001,651.04 sueres, while her for¬ 
eign debt came to 18,923,508.10 sucres, making the total debt 
52,925,159.14 .sucres. Of the domestic debt 131,547.27 siirrcB and 
of the foreign debt 6,6)8,115.04 sucres were interest unpaid. The 
minister stated that up to Dec. 31 19)7. the senice. of the foreign 
debt in interest and amortization was in arrears 10,710,276.55 sucres, 
because of the decrease in revenues. 

History. —Gen. Eloy Alfaro’s term as president expired Aug. 
31 toil. On Aug. 12, however, he resigned the presidency 
and his resignation was accepted by Congress two days later. 
Emilio Estrada, who was elected in Jan. 1011, was inaugurated 
Aug. 31, but died Dec. 21 following. Dr. Carlos Freile Z., 
president of the Senate, who had served as chief executive upon 
the resignation of Alfaro, again assumed executive authority 
which he exercised until March s 1012. Meantime a revolt, 
having as its object the overthrow of the legal Government and 
the e.stablisliment of Gen. Alfaro as supreme magistrate, was 
quelled. That leader was taken out of the penitentiary at 
Quito by the infurialcd pojiulace and killed in Jan. 1912. Act¬ 
ing President Freile Z. was succeeded by Dr. Francisco Andrade 
Marin, speaker of the Cliamlier of Deputies, who exercised 
presidential authority from March 6 to Aug. 10, when Dr. 
Alfredo Baquerizo M., president of the Senate, took the reins 
of power and served as president until Aug. 31 1012, Upon 
that day, as the result of a special election held in April, Gen. 
Leonidas Plaza G. was inaugurated as president for his second 
term. He selected Alfredo Baquerizo M. as his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who was succeeded by R. H. Elizalde. The 
first years of his administration were stormy, being marked by 
revolts and civil wars. Even after a troublesome insurgent 
leader, Gen. Carlos Concha Torres, was captured by Govem- 
menl soldiers in Feb. 1015, his followers were loath to lay down 
their arms. In elections held in Jan. 1916, Alfredo Baquerizo 
M., a Liberal, was elected presiiicnt: he was inaugurated on 
Aug. 31. Various steps were taken by the President and Con¬ 
gress to lessen the economic and fiscal strain due to the World 
War. Embarrassing disputes arose between Ecuador and the 
Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co. about the execution of their 
engagements. On Aug. 31 lozo. Dr. Jos6 L. Tamayo was in¬ 
augurated as president for the term to Sept, i 1924. 

International Jielations.—Vast of the territory claimed by 
both Ecuador and Peru has been occupied by Peruvians. Provi¬ 
sion was made for the settlement of the boundary dispute 
between Ecuador and Colombia by a treaty signed at Bogot& 
July 151916. This treaty drew a boundary line between Ecuador 
and Colombia; it also stipulated that k mixed commission 
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should be appointed to place marks along that line where natural 
boundaries were not sufficient and to make such minor reciprocal 
compensations of territory* as might be necessary to fix the 
boundary exactly. That commission began the delimitation of 
the Colombian-Ecuadorian frontier line about a year later, 
and it completed the task by July 1919. 

The World War. —On Aug. 17 1914, the Ecuadorian Govern¬ 
ment issued a decree announcing that it would observe the 
strictest neutrality in the World War and stating that it would 
adhere to the Hague Convention of 1917 and to the general 
principles of international law. Soon afterwards France and 
England complained that Ecuador had permitted violations 
of neutrality, allowing German war vessels to use the Galfipagos 
Is. as a naval base. On Nov. 21 1914, Minister Elizaldc issued 
a justificatory circular to American chancelleries about the 
neutrality of his Government. Seven days later President 
Plaza G. issued a decree containing certain regulations that 
were to be observed by all neutral vessels reaching Ecuador. 
In Oct. 1917, when the ex-German minister to Peru, von Perl, 
who was also representative of his Government to Ecuador, 
expressed his intention to proceed from Lima to Quito, he was 
informed by the Ecuadorian minister at Lima that his reception 
by Ecuador would be incompatible with the principles of 
American solidarity. On Dec. 8 following, the Minister of For¬ 
eign Relations sent cablegrams to Ecuadorian legations stating 
that Ecuador had severed relations with Germany. As a party 
to the Treaty of Peace with Germany, Ecuatlor had the oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming a member of the League of Nations. At 
the instance of its committee on foreign relations, on Nov. i 
1920 the Ecuadorian Senate postponed action upon the League 
until the next meeting of Congress. 

Sec Annual Report of the Counoil of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (London, 1910—); Anuario do Lcgislacion Ecuadoriana 
(Quito, 1911—): Boletin Estadistico Coniercial y de la Hacienda Piiblica 
(Quito, 1910—); Circular d las CanciUerias americanas acerca de la 
NeutralidM del Ecuador (Quito, 19J+;—) i El Ecuador Guia Comercial, 
Agricola e Industrial de la Kepuhlica (Quito, 1911); A. Espinosa 
Tamayo, El Problema de la Ensrilanza en el Fxuador (Quito, 1916): 
Informe del Ministro del Hacienda y Credito Pdblico d la Nacidn 
(Quito, 191s); Informedel Ministerio deUbras Puhlicas (Quito, J918); 
Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica al Conpeso Nacwnal (Quito, 
1910—); Monthly Bulletin of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics (Washington, 1910—); Pan-.'\merican Union, Fxuador, 
General Descriptive Data (Washington, 1909—); Proceedings of the 
First Pan-American Financial Conference (Washington, 1915); The 
Rockefeller Foundation. Annual Report (New York, igiti). 

(W. S. Ro.) 

EDINBURGH, Scotland {see 8.937*). — By the passage of 
the Edinburgh Boundaries Extension Act of igjo Edinburgh 
has become, as far as area is concerned, the second largest city 
in the United Kingdom, through an amalgamation with Leith, 
and the absorption of the suburban districts of Liberton, 
Colinton, Corstorphinc, and Cramond. The municipal area 
was increased from 10,597 to 32,402 acres. 

The number of municipal wards has been increased from 16 to 23 
and the numlier of members of the town council from 50 to 7 ]~ 
three representatives of each ward in addition to the two ex officio 
memlters, the dean of guild and the convener of the trades. The 
four Leith wards form the parliamentary division of Leith, and the 
four new suburban wards are in the northern division of Midlothian 
and Peebles. The powers of the board of trustees under the Edin¬ 
burgh Waterworks Acts of 1869, 1874, and iSyfi and of the Edin¬ 
burgh and Leith corporations gas commissioners arc now exercised 
by the town council. The total valuation, as extended, is £4,696,501. 

The pop. of Edinburgh by the 1911 census was 320,315, of Leith 
80,488, of Liberton 8,360, of Colinton 6,664, of Corstorphine 3,870, 
and of Cramond 3,763—a total of 423,460 for the extended city. 
The estimated nop. in 1920 was 450,000. In 191L *he corporation 
agreed to purchase the plant of the Edinburgh Tramway Co., for 
£50,000, and the transfer took place in luly 1919, at the expiry of 
the company’s lease. The work of replacing the system of cable 
cars was bwun in 1910. A tramway extension to South Queensferry 
and Port ESgar was sanctioned by the town council in 1917. The 
most inmortant addition to the public parks was the establishment 
by the Zodlogical Society of Scotland, in conjunction with the town 
council, of a zoological park at Corstorphine hill, which was opened 
in July 1913. The site, which extends to 74 ac,, was purchased by 
the town council and feued to the society. About 27 ac. have l)een 
laid out in a manner designed to give expression to the latest ideas 

* These figures indicate the 


about the acclimatization and exhibition of wild animals, and to 
show the inmates living under conditions which invite them to dis¬ 
play their normal instincts and habits The park contains a large 
and varied collection, and when completed will rival the London 
“ Zoo.” Large corporation markets and slaughter-houses were 
opened in 1910. and in March 1914 the Usher hall, bequeathed to 
the city in 1898 by Mr. Andrew Usher, was completed and opened. 

Additions to the large number of public memorials in the city 
include a Black Watch memorial (1910), a statue of Dr. Guthrie 
(1910). a life-size statue of Thomas Carlyle (by Boehm) presented 
to the National gallery by Lord Rosebery in 1916, and a Gladstone 
memorial (1917). In 1913, Lord Rosebery presented to the city the 
historic house m the Lawnmarket known as Lady Stair’s house; and 
in 1920, the birthplace of Kobert Louis Stevenson. 8. Howard Place, 
was purchased as a memorial by the R. L. Stevenson club. In 1911, 
the King and Queen dedicated the new chapel of the Order of the 
Thistle, in St. Giles’ cathedral. The new Freemasons' hall was 
opened in the same year. The western spires of St. Mary’s cathedral 
(carrying out the original plan of Sir Gilliert Scott) were completed 
and dedicated in 1915 and 1917. Reconstructions of the national 
museum of antiquities and of the national portrait gallery were in 

f irogrcss in 1920, and a scheme for a national war memorial provided 
or the utilization for this purpose of Edinburgh castle, which was 
to be disused as barracks. 

Royal residence at Holyrood had emphasized the social position of 
Edinburgh as the capital of Scotland, and its imjiortanre as an 
administrative centre tended rather to increase than to diminish, as 
new government departments were established. Its commercial 
importance depends upon its being the headquarters of many of the 
Scottish banks and insurance companies and of the North British 
Railway Co., upon the continuance of its traditional position as the 
chief centre for the administration of Scottish landed estates and 
upon its preeminence in the legal world. Apart from the business 
of the high courts, Edinburgh firms of writers and chartered account¬ 
ants are entrust^ with a large proportion of Scottish legal and 
administrative work. 

During the World War the proximity of Edinburgh to Qiieens- 
ferry and Port Edgar and the great battle cruiser and destroyer base 
in the Firth of Forth pave it strategic importance in the naval 
operations, and its position as the headquarters of the Scottish 
command made it a centre of military organization. Preparations 
for defence against an invasion by sea were made in its vicinity as in 
other coastal districts, but no serious anti-aircraft protection was 
given until after a Zeppelin raid, on April 2 1916, in which ten people 
were killed and eleven seriously injured and damage was done to 
warehouses, private houses, and public buildings including Donald¬ 
son’s hospital. In the later stapes of the war Edinburgh became a 
favourite leave centre for colonial and American troops. 

EDISON, THOMAS ALVA (1847- ), American inventor 

(.see 8.046), made great progress after iqio in perfecting a 
battery of large storage capacity for propelling vehicles. This 
proved of great service, for example, in moving baggage trucks 
at railway stations. He hoped to produce, with Henry Ford, 
an automobile so propelled. He was specially interestetl in the 
cinema, and early in 1913 displayed the first talking pictures, 
produced by synchronizing the motion-picture and the phono¬ 
graph. Although as yet unpcrfecled, the inventor believed 
that such pictures were destined largely to replace text-books 
in the schools. On the outbreak of the World War he urged 
“ potential preparedness ” through mobilizing facilities for 
research in America, on the ground that “ future soldiers 
will be machinists.” In 1915 he was awarded a Nobel prize for 
physics and the same ye.ar was made president of the Naval 
Consulting Board. After America’s entrance into the World 
War he was in charge of several plants manufacturing chemicals 
used in warfare. In iqi6 he announced a portable searchlight, 
fed by a storage battery, far more powerful than the acetylene 
lamp, for use amid smoke in mine rescues, train wrecks, etc. 

EDMONTON, the capital of the province of Alberta, Canada (see 
8.946), first established as a trading post by the Hudson Bay Co. 
in 1795, remained little more than a village until 1901. Since then 
its growth has been rapid, and in 1920 it had a pop. of 67,000. 
Edmonton has 5 railways with 13 radiating lines, and is the 
terminus of the Calgary and Edmonton branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The city council consists of a mayor and 10 
aldermen elected from the city at large—the mayor for one year 
and aldermen for two—and the mayor and two commissioners 
act as a board for administration. There is also an elected board 
of six public school trustees, and another elected board ot 
trustees for the separate (Roman Catholic) schools. The Su¬ 
preme Court sits at Edmonton several times a year. Edmonton 
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is the chief educational centre of the province, and besides the 
university of Alberta has a branch of the Normal school, Alberta 
College, Westminster Ladies’ College and a Presbyterian college. 

Edmonton has extensive live-stock, dairy, milling and packing 
industries. There are 9 coal mines within the city limits and 24 
on the outskirts, giving a yearly output of 1,680,000 tons. Gold, 
silver and oil arc also found in the neighbourhood. 

EDMUNDS, GEORGE FRANKLIN (1828-1019). American 
lawyer and political leader {see 8.949). died in Pasadena, Cal., 
Feb. 27 1919. 

EDUCATION (jee 8.951).—In the sections on Education, in the 
articles on various countries, mention is made of the progress 
made there during 1910-20. Here a general account is given of 
progress in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

(i) United Kingdom 

The first two decades in the 20th century opened a new era in 
the history of education in the United Kingdom. In England 
and Wales the Act of 1902 not only combined in a national sys¬ 
tem of elementary education both voluntary and state schools, 
but laid a wider foundation for a national system of secondary 
education. It was an Act which represented the spirit of com¬ 
promise. It gave a new expression in one most important group 
of institutions to the English genius of harmonizing diverse 
elements within the State. At the same time the Act marked a 
great experiment in local government, by transferring the re- 
sponsibihlies for education, elementary and secondary, from 
the ad hoc school boards in England and Wales to the municipal 
and county councils, and bringing education thereby into closer 
relations with the other sides of civic policy. 

It is necessary to the understanding of the development of 
English education between loio and 1920 to keep in view this 
fundamental change at the beginning of the century. For during 
these first lo years the system of education was taking on a new 
character, wWch reflects a wider conception of education. The 
school becomes more publicly recognized us a great centre of 
social influence. Provision is made by statute to secure in 
necessitous cases that school children shall be properly fed. 
Inspection of the health of school children becomes a responsi¬ 
bility of the local education authorities. Increased attention is 
directed to the special problems of physically and mentally 
defective children. The care also for the leisure hours of the child 
and the provision of play centres become part of school life; and 
the creation of juvenile employment organizations, in connexion 
with the school, express the continuity of the elementary school 
with the after life and care of the child. Side by .side with these 
developments there can also be observed a remarkable growth 
of corporate bfe amongst school children themselves, and of 
voluntary organization of social workers, anxious to help in the 
ways of the juvenile community. It is not too much to say that 
a broader human outlook marks English and Welsh elementary 
education in the first 20 years of the 20th centuiy'. And this is 
no less true of education in Scotland. 

Meanwhile, a deeper sense of the need for secondary and con¬ 
tinuation education was also awakened. The growth in the num¬ 
ber and variety of continuation classes under the local education 
authorities, the rise of the Workers' Educational Assn, and of 
the university tutorial classes system are all signs of the new 
order in education. What this means in progress can only be 
realized by looking backward and reflecting how modern is the 
growth of the system of English public education. When the 
mind follows the story of education in England from 1831, when 
first small grant was made by Parliament for pubh'c education, 
the opening decades of the 20th century stand out above all as 
calling into consciousness a deeper and wider idea of national 
public education. 

The second decade of the 20th century marks in a very pecu¬ 
liar degree the continuation and working out of the movements 
which had manifested themselves in the preceding 10 years. The 
great Act of 1918, with the corresponding Education (Scotland) 
Act, extended and deepened the work of the 1902 Act in England 
and Wales and of the 1908 Act in Scotland. The principles of 
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organization and the ideas of the relationships between the school 
and society, developed in the legislation and administration of 
the period 1907 to 1910, were being progressively carried out in 
the years immediately following. But the second decade of the 
2oth century is broken and deeply affected by the years of war. 
In these 10 years three periods may be distinguished. The first 
from 1910 to the outbreak of war in 1914; the second from 1914 
to the Armistice period in 1918; the third from 1918 onwards, 
the opening of the period of reconstruction and reaction. The 
first period, from 1910 to 1914, was marked by the steady prog¬ 
ress of the new order. The sectarian controversy which had 
raged round the Act of 1902 had subsided; a wider and deeper 
conception of e<lucational relationships was growing steadily 
with a more general acknowledgment of the truth, that national 
education in England must combine a wide variety of opinions 
and a large freedom of curriculum. There was a new spirit of 
tolerance. The administrative authorities, central and local, had 
set themselves seriously to carry forward the extension upwards 
of the educational structure on the basis of the 1902 settlement. 
These are years of steady progress and widening outlook. 

The second period is that of four years of war, a period in 
which there was much less check to the continuous work of 
school education than might have been expected. But necessa¬ 
rily the schools suffered by reason of the war. The young male 
teachers went off on service, many school buildings were re¬ 
quired for military and emergency purposes, the restrictions as to 
the employment of children were relaxed. Yet the war gave a 
new impulse to school life. Examples of service and sacrifice 
were present to the mind. There was a strain and seriousness 
which affected both teachers and scholars, and gradually, too, 
there came to the nation a fresh realization of the value of educa¬ 
tion in developing individual and national life. Already in the 
early years oi the war expression was given to the demand for 
a wider and fuller system of national education, and steps were 
taken for the systematic consideration of the problem of “ con¬ 
tinuation education ” and later of “ adult education.” Before 
the conclusion of hostilities the Departmental Committee on 
“ Juvenile Education in Relation to Employment after the War ” 
had presented its report and the Minister for Education had 
framed, and Parliament approved, a measure which ranks with 
the great Acts of 1870 and 1002. Moreover the army itself had 
become a great school or university and the experiments carried 
out with the forces at home and overseas in adult education were 
fruitful in stimulating new ideas as regards the scope and method 
of national education and in directing attention to the place 
which education should have in the life of men engaged in the 
military and naval services. 

The third [leriod from the Armistice onwards, presents, in less 
than three years, marked contrasts. In the first enthusiasm for 
reconstruction there was a vigorous forward movement with the 
view of bringing into operation as rapidly as possible the provi¬ 
sions of the 1018 Acts. It was more than a period of reconstruc¬ 
tion; it was a time of new national ideals. Then came the ebb, 
with economic pressure, industrial unrest, high costs of construc¬ 
tion and equipment, and financial stringency, and the larger 
educational programme has been temporarily suspended. In 
the grey morning of reparation and economic reconstruction 
after a World War education had suffered, and there was some 
receding of the high hopes and feelings. But the check could only 
be regarded as temporary, and the ideas born in war and in the 
early days of peace were in 1921 already reasserting themselves. 

In considering the period from 1910 onwards it must also be 
borne in mind that the educational movement has been increas¬ 
ingly closely interwoven with other developments. Thus the 
public library organization in the years immediately preceding 
the war was being linked more closely than before with the edu¬ 
cational system. It must also be remembered that already be¬ 
fore the war a stronger national spirit had been evincing itself 
in education in the several parts of the United Kingdom. Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, each was shaping on its own 
lines its national system, and the comparison of the development 
in the several states is rich in instruction for the student of mod- 
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era 'education. But ‘while there has been an increasing measure 
administrative devolution in education the main lines of prog* 
Mss are common to all pyts of Great Britain, though to a less 
extent to Ireland. Englud, which had been in the past more 
backward in its general educadon provision of elementary and 
secondary education than Scotland or Wales, has perhaps shown 
a greater advance during these years than any other part of the 
United Kingdom, and has not only led the mo'vement for an 
obligatory system of continuation education to the age of i8, but 
has opened a wider vision of adult dvic education and culture. 

Edueaiicn in England. —When the posidon of educadon in 
England was reviewed at the opening of the second decade of the 
aoth century, it could be seen that the system established by the 
Art of 1903 had become firmly established. That Act had done 
raTM'tiotiewotthy things. First, it had abolished the school 
■oaMih.and transferred their powers as regards education to the 
^wArty and munidpal coundk. Secondly, it brought the volun- 
tiiry elementary schools under the local education authority and 
aMisted them by support from local rates, while leaving them a 
large measure of control in management. Thirdly, it had given 
the new local education authorities power to provide for schemes 
of secondary education and to levy rates for this purpose. Since 
1902 there had been no important change in the constitutional 
machinery of the educational system in England. The Act of 
1918 in England called into being no new order of local education 
authorities, as had been done by the corresponding Act in Scot¬ 
land. In 1921 there were in England nearly three hundred local 
education authorities, with powers of making schemes and levy¬ 
ing rates, standing in direct relation to the Board of Education, 
whereas in Scotland the number of local education authorities 
had by the Education Act (Scotland), igi8, been reduced to 
under 40. The consolidating movement had, therefore, pro¬ 
gressed much further in Scotland than in England. 

As regards elementary education, already in 1910 the system 
in England had become well established. Attendance at school 
was required up to the age of 13, and by the Act of 1918 is obli¬ 
gatory on ail up to the age of 14. The average attendance has 
varied from 86% to 89%. Apart from the abnormal period of 
the war there has been a gradual diminution in granting of 
exemptions frotp school, and the Act of igi8 abolishes whole or 
partial exemption under 14 years. There has been little change 
in the number of public elementary schools ih England. In 1903 
there were 18,487, and in igig-20 their number was 19,070. 
But there has been a considerable change since the Act of 1902 
in the number of council and voluntary schools respectively. 
Since 1903 the number of voluntary schools has fallen from 
13.438 to 11,635, whereas the council schools have increased in 
number from 5,049 to 7,435 in 1920. The total average attendance 
of pupils in public elementary schools in England, in 1920, was 
4,795,672. In respect of the provision of teachers the period also 
shows relatively little change, but gradual improvement. The 
number of teachers, per 1,000 pupils in average attendance, in 
1910-11, was 30-9, of whom ig-oi were certificated, 8-io were 
uncertificated, and 2-98 other adult teachers. In 1919-20 the 
number of teachers per 1,000 scholars was 30-4, of whom,21-8 
were certificated, 6-3 uncertificated, and 2-3 other adult teachers. 
In certain other matters, however, there had been very marked 
advance. In the years 1907-10 steps had been taken to secure to 
the local education authorities in England and Wales powers to 
estabb'sh medical inspection, to provide meals for school children 
where this was considered desirable, and to organize information 
in cooperation with the labour exchanges for the guidance of 
children in the choice of employment on leaving school. Provi¬ 
sion had also been extended for the purpose of dealing with the 
mentally and physically deficient and a much wider recognition 
was secured for “ after care ” work among school children. A 
wider conception of the school and its responsibilities was thus 
steadily emerging. The Act of 1918 has carried the movement 
forward and has converted these powers of local education au¬ 
thorities into a yduty to look after the health and physical condi¬ 
tion of the ihjfifrp in public g^mentary schools. A system of 
school he providing not only medical inspection, but 


also treatment. Is now well on the rood to acconiplMiment. 
Again, as regards the physically and mentally dOfeet^ and 
epileptic children, the Act of 1918 requires that the local educa¬ 
tion authorities shall ascertain what children in thdr areas are 
thus afflicted and shall make provision fm their education. 
It is also worthy of note that the Act of 15)18 lays particular 
emphasis on the gr6at importance of healthy recreation. The 
Act enables local education authorities, 'with ^e' approval of the 
Board of Education, to supply, or maintain, or aid (o) holiday or 
school camps—especially for young persons attending continua¬ 
tion schools, (ft) centres and equipment for physied training, 
playing fields, school swimming-baths, (c) other facih'ties for 
social and physical training in the day and evening. A 'very 
large proportion of the proposals already submitted have been 
concerned with holiday and school camps. In this connexion it 
may be noted that the igi8 Act specially encourages local educa¬ 
tion authorities to avail themselves of voluntary services, 
particularly in the development of the recreative side of school 
life, and the work of the Juvenile Organizations Committee in 
promoting healthy recreation is a sign of the new spirit which is 
now steadily pervading the educational system. Thus with the 
great development in State action, the sphere of voluntarj’ action 
is also increasing. The ideal education policy requires volun¬ 
tary and state agencies acting in close cooperation. 

Secondary education in England presents a very different 
situation. It might almost be said that, until the opening of the 
20th century, there was no national system of secondary educa¬ 
tion in England. The number of secondary schools, apart from 
the residential public schools and the old grammar schools, were 
few and the gateway from the elementary schools was very nar¬ 
row. But the Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education in 1895, the Education Act of 1902, and the Regula¬ 
tions for .Secondary Education in 1907, arc stages in the founda¬ 
tion work of a new order, andduringigio-zoconsiderableprog¬ 
ress was achieved in building up the framework of a national 
system of secondary education. The great public schools and 
grammar schools which have been so distinguished a feature of 
English higher education retain their independence and their 
well-deserved prestige. Like the ancient residential universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, their position has been strengthened 
rather than weakened by the growth of new institutions. But 
the public schools (as the term is understood in England, mean¬ 
ing Eton, Harrow, and so forth) can only supply education to a 
veiy limited number and at a high cost, while there is a steadily 
increasing demand that there shall be easy provision of second¬ 
ary education for all children who are willing and able to avail 
themselves of it. By 1911 there were 862 secondary schools on 
the Board of Education grant list, with 141,000 pupils; in 1920 
there were 1,021 schools, with 282,005 pupils. There were also 
in 1911 96 secondary schools recognized as efficient but not on 
the grant-earning list, with over 17,000 pupils—while in 1920 
there were 201 of these schools with 36,271 pupils. In the case 
of the .schools on the grant list normally 25% of the places must 
be free; the actual proportion was considerably higher. 

In considering however such figures of secondary education a 
caution is necessary. By far the greater number of pupils attend¬ 
ing these schools arc under 16 years of age. In the session 1919- 
20, out of the total of 282,005 pupils in the secondary schools 83,- 
386 were under 12 years of age, 177,988 were of 12 and under 16 
years, while only 20,631 were 16 years of age and over. Thus 
for all except a very small percentage, secondary education ends 
before 16 years of age. When it is recalled that there are close 
on 5 million children in the public elementary schools of England, 
and that the number leaving the elementary schools each year 
must be close on 600,000, it is evident how restricted the national 
provision of secondary education still remains. This in •‘Itself 
emphasizes the importance of the step taken in 1918 to provide 
obligatory continuation education. It is the case that in England 
the demand for secondary education has considerably exceeded 
the supply, but it is also true that the pressure of economic cir¬ 
cumstances and the tradition of getting to work early will prevent 
a very large number of children in the elementary schools from 
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Already to many yean lofsi education am^orities have been 
providing 'increased facilities torevening students-'espedaliy ut 
technical and manual instruction. Xhe dreunstances of the was, 
however, stimulated greatly the public sa\se of the value «f « 
much more complete ^nstem.of condnUivtion ediscation, and 
brought into relief the defects of this side of educational orgasisa- 
tion when compared with the^system of continuation educatienin 
Germany. Accordingly in igi6 the Minister of Education (Mr. 
Arthur Hendenon) appointed a Departmental Committee on 
Juvenile Education in relation to Employment after the War. 
This committee submitted in its final report, in igi?, recommen¬ 
dations which the then Minister of Education (Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher) largely embodied in a bill. Modified in certain particu¬ 
lars, this bill became the Education Act of igi8. 

The Education Act of igiS is, however, much more than a 
measure establishing an obligatory system of continuation educa¬ 
tion. It affects the whole scheme of elementary, secondary, and 
continuation education. It aims at the establishment of a “ na¬ 
tional system of public education available for all persons capable 
of profiting thereby,” and local education authorities have, 
under the first section of the Act, been called upon to prepare 
schemes setting out the provisions which they have made and 
propose to make towards this great end. The Act makes im- 
[wrtant specific changes in rcspiect of elementary education, 
including the provision of “ nursery ” schools for children be¬ 
tween 3 and 5 years, the raising of the compulsory school age to 
14, with power to the local education authority, by by-law, to 
extend the compulsory age to 15, the abolition of part-time 
attendance, the provision of central schools and special classes 
jf more advanced and more practical instruction for the older and 
more intelligent children in the elementary schools, and it em¬ 
phasizes the social welfare side of education. 

In respect of secondary education, the Act requires local 
education authorities to codperatc in providing for the purposes 
of I’art 2 of the Education Act of igos (i.e. higher education), 
particularly in respect of (i) the preparation of children for 
further education in schools other than elementary, and their 
transference at suitable ages to such schools, and (2) the supply 
and training of teachers. Also the very important duties and 
powers with reference to provision for medical inspection and 
treatment of children in elementary schools are extended by the 
Act to secondary and continuation schools. The Act removes 
the limitation, under section 2 of the Education Act of 1002, on the 
amount to be raised by the council of a county out of rates for 
the purpose of education other then elementary. The Act of 
igi8 is thus built on the foundations of the Act of igo2 and does 
much to complete the educational ladder. 

But important as are these provisions, the main feature of the 
Act of igi8 is the institution of a compulsory system of part- 
time continuation education after the close of the elementary 
school period. “ Young persons,” between the ages of 14 and 18, 
are required toattendacontinuationschoolfor32ohoursayear— 
unless able to claim exemption under the Act. This is the cardi¬ 
nal fact of the new Act. For the first period of seven years com¬ 
pulsory attendance applies only to pupils between the ages of 14 
and 16 years and a local education committee may reduce the num¬ 
ber of hours’ attendance to 280—modifications which give time to 
the authorities to make provision of schools and teachers where¬ 
with to meet the new situation. Owing, however, to contingen¬ 
cies, mainly financial, the operations of the Act have to a con- 
sicfcrable extent been postponed. But these difficulties are 
temporary, and the experience of a national system of part-time 
work and part-time education wiU presently begin to furnish 
instructive evidence on the value of secondary education and 
continuation education respectively. It is a matter which merits 
the most careful observation in the next period. 

In oonnenon with this very important subject it should be 
stated that, in the session igi8-^, 125,000 students were in 
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[ be directed to the vhty notable and enoounijging gtowth of 
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classes -orgmuied by^the'Workers’ Educationsl Aseo^tion and 
I'gr tutorial clasies wfaddi are three-year connes. In igip-so, 
the number of one-year coursea bad increased to 15g and of three- 
year courses to rSi. These classes have been concerned mainly 
with eccmomlc history and theory, political and social science, 
history, literature, and in some cases philosophy. Summer 
schools are now held at many of the universities, for students 
from the tutorial classes. The growth of the movement opens 
out a new vista for democratic education in and from England. 

Educaiion in Waits .—^In considering the development of 
education in Wales, it will be remembered that while English and 
Welsh education have been under one Ministry there has been a 
growing movement towards Welsh autonomy in education. In 
i88g Parliament passed the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
which provided for separate local committees to make provision 
for secondary education in Wales. In i8g6 the Welsh Central 
Board was established—a representative body with the duty of 
inspecting and examining the intermediate schools. Inigo7 there 
was constituted a separate Welsh department within the Board 
of Education, ■with a permanent secretary and a separate in¬ 
spectorate for Wales. But the great educational Acts of igo2 
and igi8, together ■with minor educational measures, have in the 
main applied alike to England and Wales. Thus in Wales the 
system of elementary education broadly corresponds to that in 
)England. In igso the number of elementary schools was i.qoi, 
of which 1,370 were council schools and 631 voluntary schools. 
Education is compulsory up to 14 years of age, and in igigthe 
average attendance out of a total of approximately 464,000 
scholars on the register was 380,000. 

The position as regards secondary education deserves more 
particular notice. There are three groups of secondary schools in 
Wales ■which are on the grant-earning list or are recognized by 
the Board of Education as efficient. The first and largest group 
is that of the intermediate schools numbering loi in 1020. They 
are examined and inspected by the Welsh Central Board, but 
they are also reported upon and certified by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in respect of qualification for the Treasury Grant. Secondly, 
under the Act of 1002 the local education authorities have es¬ 
tablished, particularly in the large centres of population, 12 
secondary schools, which are not under the Welsh Central Board 
but are examined and inspected by the Board of Education. 
Thirdly, there are a few endowed schools, six of which in igso 
were on the grant-earning list and five were recognized by the 
Board of Education as “efficient.” The total number of schools, 
intermediate and secondary, eligible for grants in Wales in igtg- 
20, was thus no, and the number of pupils 25,754, while in 
the five efficient schools, not on the grant-earning list, there were 
788 pupils—the total number of pupils in secondary schoob 
recognized by the Board of Education being 26,542. Thus the 
situation with regard to secondary education has been compli¬ 
cated in Wales and has suffered from dualism of control. 
The constitutional powers of the Webh Central Board have not 
been such as enabl^ it easily to make provbion for the increas¬ 
ing demand for secondary education and recourse has been 
necessary to the municipal and county authorities estabbshed 
under the igo2 Education Act. Accordingly in igig a committee 
was appointed by the Board of Education “ to inquire into the 
organization of secondary education in Woles and to advise how 
it can be consolidated and coordinated with other branches of 
education with a view to the establishment of a national system 
of public education in Wales—regard being had to the provisions 
of the Education Act of igi8 and to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commubion on University Education in Wales.” In 
their report thb committee, while recognizing the valuable work 
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achieved by the Welsh Central Board, drew attention to the fact 
that the system of secondary education as it has deveioped in 
Wales has, owing to the di'^jsion of authority, provided an organi¬ 
zation which “ ia less elastic and less adaptable than that of 
England to the new demands likely to be made upon it by the 
Act of 1918." They therefore recommend that the Welsh Inter¬ 
mediate Act, which being a “ temporary ” act has been peri¬ 
odically renewed, should be allowed to lapse, and that the inter¬ 
mediate schools and the municipal secondary schools should be 
brought under one local county education authority which 
should make provision for a completely coordinated scheme of 
secondary education within its area, and that a National Council 
of Education for Woles, representative chiefly of the Welsh 
universities and of the education authorities in Wales, should be 
set up under the Ministry of Education to which wide powers 
should be devolved in relation to the whole held of education, 
elementary, secondary and university. The aim is thus to pro¬ 
vide in Wales a national educational authority more complete in 
its scope, and more representative in its constitution, than 
exists at present in any part of the United Kingdom. Meanwhile, 
as in England and in Scotland, there has been in Wales, espe¬ 
cially since the war, a marked increase in the demand for higher 
education. The proportion of scholars who pass from the ele¬ 
mentary to the secondary schools has, in nine years, risen from 
35 % fo 5.1 %• The further problem of the relation between the 
secondary schools and the university of Wales has received par¬ 
ticular attention from the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Wales, and a scheme has been recommended 
whereby the county authorities shall assume greater responsi¬ 
bilities towards and receive increased representation in the Na¬ 
tional University, so that elementary, secondary and university 
education may be three closely related parts of one common 
system. The object in view is that no child on the ground of 
lack of means may be debarred from receiving the very highest 
education the nation can supply. Wales is thus in a most inter¬ 
esting and progressive stage of development towards a complete 
national scheme of democratic education. The growth of Welsh 
education is reflected in the great increase in the estimates of 
educational expenditure. In the year rgei-a the estimates of 
net expenditure on elementary education in Wales amount to 
£4,999,804, while the estimates for higher education are stated at 
£846,716. Thus in Wales, elementary and secondary including 
continuation education already clmm £5,845,000. So also in 
England the latest corresponding estimates (1921-j) provide 
for a net expenditure of £58,648,916 on elementary education and 
of £12,622,015 on higher education—the total figures for elemen¬ 
tary education thus exceeding 71 millions. When it is remem¬ 
bered that considerably increased sums will be required for con¬ 
tinuation education, and for further extension of university 
education, it will be seen how great and growing is the recognition 
of the service of education in England and Wales. 

Education in Scotland .—The jirogrcss of education in Scotland 
in the period 1910-20 is in many respects similar to that which 
has been seen in England and in Wales. There was no Act for 
Scotland corresponding to the English Act of 1902, because condi¬ 
tions were different and at that time, as now, the local education 
authorities in Scotland were considerably in advance of those in 
England particularly os regards aiding, maintaining, and con¬ 
trolling secondary education. Scotland also did not follow the 
example of England by transferring the control of education 
from the school boards to her county and municipal councils. 
But at the close of 1908 the Education (Scotland) Act was passed, 
which can properly be regarded os marking an important stage 
in the development of Scottish education. For while it made 
no fundamental change in the educational system of Scotland the 
Act enlarged the powers and duties of local education authorities, 
and laid the foundations for the even greater Act of 1918. 

In the history of education in Scotland, more than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom, there may be seen a steady direction 
of the national system along clearly marked lines, and the Act 
of 1908 and, later, that of 1918 illustrate this character. First, 
the idea of separate ad hoc local educational authorities has been 


maintained and Scottish education thus continues to present an 
interesting comparison with the system in England established 
since 1902. But while the school board system was maintained 
in Scotland until 1918 the need of larger areas has steadily made 
itself felt, and in the Act of 1908 powers were given to school 
boards to combine for various purposes. This immediately took 
effect and in the report of the Scottish Education Department 
for the year 1910-1 it is stated that 13 unions of school boards 
have already been effected by voluntary arrangement, or by 
order of the Department. It was pointed out, however, in the 
same report that it was doubtful whether this policy of combina¬ 
tion of school board areas could be carried very far, and that, 
however active individual school boards might be within their 
own areas, it was clear that there are educational functions which 
transcend the sphere of the ordinary school board. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case in respect of secondary education, where for 
effective work authorities controlling wider areas are necessary. 
The Act of 1918 carries out the work of enlarging areas and 
consolidating local organization, which had been thus tentatively 
advanced by the earher Act of 1908. Secondly, as in England 
and Wales, there has been a continuous movement of transferring 
voluntary schools to the control of the statutory local education 
authorities. Such schools have not been so many or so important 
in Scotland as in England, but there has been a growing apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of a national system which leaves room for 
variety of type and which recognizes the place of the denomina¬ 
tional school within the national system. The Act of 1908 assisted 
the transfer of voluntary schools to the school boards, and the 
completion of this movement has been secured under the Act of 
1918. Thirdly, there has been a steadily widening conception of 
the educational duties of local authorities. The Act of 1908 
enabled school boards to make provision, either by themselves 
or in combination with other school boards, for the supply of 
meals to pupils attending school within their district, to provide 
conveyance and travelling expenses in order to help children in 
outlying districts to attend school, to extend information as to 
employment open to children on leaving school, and to make 
provision for the maintenance and education of physicaUy or 
mentally defective children. It gave powers also to school boards 
to secure medical inspection and supervision of children attending 
school. A special Act of 1913 added medical treatment to medi¬ 
cal inspection, and the Act of 1918 made such duties obligatory 
on the local education authorities. Fourthly, there has been a 
consistent policy of building up a complete national system, not 
only of primary and secondary education but of continuation 
education, and of increased facilities of university or other spe¬ 
cialized higher training. The Act of 1908 made important pro¬ 
vision for the extension of the system of continuation schools 
above the age of 14 years, requiring school boards to make suit¬ 
able provision for such schools, and it thus prepared the way 
lor a universal system of continuation education. 

In two other respects also the Act of 1908 made a notable 
contribution to the better organization of Scottish education. 
It made provision for a national system of pensions and super¬ 
annuation of teachers, and it consolidated and simplified the 
financial arrangements for the control and distribution of State 
grants by the constitution of the Education (Scotland) Fund. 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, which in many respects 
corresponds to the Education Act for England and Wales of the 
same year, may be regarded as the most important measure re¬ 
lating to education in Scotland since 1870. In one sense the Act 
only carries out developments which had been making themselves 
evident even before and especially after igo8. But the new 
stage marks the transition from tentative and partial efforts to 
that in which a wider envisagement of the whole field of natiorfal 
education is realized. A new order of local education authori¬ 
ties is called into being, in order to carry forward the work 
of developing the larger policy. In place of the 94 s school 
boards and 38 secondary education committees, 38 local edu¬ 
cation authorities have been established, elected under the sjrs- 
tem of proportional representation, known as the transferable 
vote. To these local and county education authorities are 
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committed the powers of determining and controlling the 
whole system of primary, secondary and continuation education 
within their respective areas. To aid them in their wort a 
system of school district management committees has been 
provided, each county being left to determine the number of 
such committees within its area. At the same time a repre¬ 
sentative National Council for Education has been constituted 
under the Act with the view of advising the Scottish Department 
of Education—an important step in bringing the central admin¬ 
istrative organization into more direct touch with a representa¬ 
tive body. Locally, also, provision has been made for the estab¬ 
lishment of advisory councils, which may stimulate on the one 
hand public opinion and on the other assist the local education 
authorities on special questions, particularly such as relate to 
economic and industrial conditions. The value of such local 
councils has yet to be proved, but the step taken is significant 
of the desire to bring the administrative system both centrally 
and locally as closely as possible into touch with public opinion. 
In considering the great change which the Act of igi8 has made 
in the representative machinery of Scottish education, it may be 
well to FKiint out that the working of the new machinery of 
government will demand close attention. It is permissible to 
doubt whether the Act has not gone too far in abolishing the 
local school boards and in constituting in their place county 
authorities with school management committees, which latter 
bodies frequently are concerned with an area larger than that of 
the former school board. The school management committees 
are selected in a variety of ways, but they do not have behind 
them the simple strength and influence of popular election. The 
measure of the success or failure of this step will be found in the 
extent to which local interest in educational matters is sustained 
or weakened. That statutory bodies, exercising wide powers and 
controlling larger areas, were necessary does not admit of doubt, 
but the sweeping away of the local school boards may be found 
to have removed the most effective agency of stimulating local 
interest in education. The problem of securing the best form of 
representative machinery to deal with modern educational prob¬ 
lems is a matter of very great importance, and its solution is yet 
l)y no means reached. For that reason the variety of experience ! 
presented in the United Kingdom is of peculiar interest. It may 
be added that, at the election for the new local education authori¬ 
ties in Scotland under the Act of igi8, only some 30% of the 
electorate recorded their votes. This in itself is a significant 
and disappointing fact, and indicates the need, even in Scotland, 
of stimiUating local interest in education. Another important 
constitutional aspect of the Act of igi8 was the change made in 
respect of financial administration. The Education (Scotland) 
Fund, as established under the Act of igo8, is by the Act of 1918 
so regulated that the distribution of grants will give to the local 
education authorities greater discretion and flexibility in the 
expenditure of the moneys entrusted to them by Parliament. 
Instead of earmarking particular grants for particular services, 
the earning powers and claims of the local education authority as 
a whole are assessed by the Department of Education, and great 
latitude is allowed to the authorities in the disbursements of the 
sums, provision, however, being required for the maintenance of 
secondary education. There has resulted thereby a simplification 
of finance and an increase in the responsibilities of local education 
authorities. Apart from these important changes in the repre¬ 
sentative system and in financial administration the chief fea¬ 
tures of the Act are the raising of the full-time school age to 15 
years and the requirement of obligatory continuation education 
up to 18 years of age. For the period of three years from the 
passing of this Act, the compulsory age for continuation educa¬ 
tion is limited to 16 years, whereas in England seven years elapse 
before the full policy of the Act can take place. The igi8 Act 
carried out to its logical conclusion a development which had 
been steadily advancing for many years throughout Scotland. 
Under the Act of 1908 it was lawful for school boards with ^e 
consent of the Scottish Department to make a by-law, requiring 
attendance up to the age of t6 at continuation classes. Already 
in the session of 1913-14, before the war interrupted normal devel¬ 


opment, 18 school boards in Scotland had availed themselves of 
this power, and in the Education Report for the year it is observed 
“ that the need is apparent, after a l^pse of five years since the 
Act of 1908 came into force, for more vigorous steps to be taken 
to interest and make more effective the provision of continuation- 
class instruction particularly in the rural districts,” and it is 
pointed out that compulsory methods have stood the test well in 
the few districts where by-laws have been made. 

The educational ladder in Scotland is now strongly established. 
There is an excellent system of primary education for children 
to the age of 14, and powers have been taken to raise the com¬ 
pulsory age to 15, while for those who have the ability to profit, 
and the desire to do so, there is a generous system of bursaries 
and maintenance grants from the elementary to the higher grade 
and secondary schools. It is claimed that any child of ability 
can now obtain higher education and in turn secure the further 
opportunity of a college and university education. In 1920 there 
were 3,019 primary schools in Scotland, with effective accommo¬ 
dation for 947,125 scholars, 104 intermediate schools or depart¬ 
ments with accommodation for 16,420 scholars, 148 secondary 
schools or departments and 134 preparatory departments of 
secondary schools with total accommodation (including that of 
the preparatory departments) for 108,085 scholars, and 51 
special schools for blind, deaf, mute or defective and epileptic 
children, having accommodation for 6,658 scholars. The total 
number of scholars in the register at the end of the school year 
igig-20 was in primary schools (or departments) 760,343, 
intermediate schools (or departments) il,gog, preparatory 
departments of secondary schools 49,159, secondary schools or 
departments 44,095, special schools and classes 7)266—making a 
total of 872,772 scholars on a total estimated population of just 
over five millions. If the table of ages of scholars is examined it 
appears that rather more than a total of 20,000 pupils of 15 
years of age or over were enrolled in the session 1919-ao in these 
various classes of schools. The proportion of secondary scholars 
to population is higher than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, but it indicates how limited still is the number who, 
even in Scotland, receive full-time education beyond the age of 
fifteen. But there has been a steady increase in the total number 
of pupils attending intermediate or secondary departments. 
Even in the period of 1913-4 to 1918-9 the number of pupils 
enrolled in these schools rose from 47,742 to 58,948, and in the 
year 1919-20 the rate of increase has been fully maintained. As 
regards continuation classes the number of these in the session 
1919-20 was 1,083, with 166,461 students. A feature, particularly 
of the last sessions, has been the development in Scotland as in 
England of classes organized by the Workers’ Educational 
Association for adult pupils. As regards financial provision, the 
income of the education authorities under the Scottish Educa¬ 
tion Dei)artmcnt was for the year ending May 15 1920 £9,629,- 
430, in this total the chief items of interest being grants from the 
Scottish Education Department £5,400,078, local education 
rates £3,973,531, school fees £i 19,046. Great as have been these 
advances in the sphere of education there remains one matter 
which is always of the highest concern, namely, the training and 
provision of teachers. Powers may be extended and equipment 
improved, but the most vital problem is the supply of teachers 
and of the spirit in which they carry out their work. In the past 
in Scotland the teachers’ training colleges owed their foundation 
to provision made by the churches. The training colleges have 
gradually shed their denominational character, and in 1905 they 
passed under national and undenominational control. There 
has been a steady requirement of a higher standard of training 
and, to-day, practically all teachers in Scottish schools under the 
Department of Education are certificated. In 1920 the number 
of fully qualified teachers in State-aided day schools was 24,782— 
the proportion of teachers to pupils being in primary and inter¬ 
mediate schools I to 37, in secondary schools i to 23, and in 
schools and classes for blind, deaf, mute, defective and epileptic 
children i to 17. A particularly satisfactory feature is that, 
despite the losses and ^fficulties of recent years, the proportion 
of teachers to pupils is considerably higher in 1920 than it was in 
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Tile Scottish educational system is thus, to-day, strong 
and progressive and it maintains its distinctive independence. 
But it is a striking evidence of the way in which autonomy tends 
to follow similar lines of development, that at no time has there 
been so much in common between English, Welsh and Scottish 
education as at the present day. Left free, each system develops 
its own peculiar spirit and traditions, hut it also tends toassimi- 
late itself to thg standard of other progressive systems. 

Education in Ireland .—^The sy.stcm of education in Ireland has 
undergone no such marked development as was seen in England 
and in Scotland during the years loro-ao. Educational progress 
in one part of the United Kingdom must always affect the other 
parts to some extent, and steps have been taken in Ireland as in 
other parts of the United Kingdom to make better provision for 
medical inspection, for the care of physically and mentally 
defective children, and for attending to the feeding of .school 
children. But the condition of affairs has remained far from sat¬ 
isfactory in both primary and .secondary education, and this is 
even more the case as regards continuation education. 

In Ireland the control of education is divided between three 
public departments. The Commissioners of Mational Education 
deal with primary education, the Intermediate Board with 
secondary education, and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, with agricultural and technical education. 
To a Hmilcd extent coordination is secured between the several 
departments, and the Consultative Committee of Education, on 
which all three departments are rejircsented, is an evidence of 
this. But the autonomy of the several departments remains the 
outstanding fact. Education undoubtedly suffers from this divi¬ 
sion of control, and from time to time the question has been 
considered of uniting the various boards of educational adminis¬ 
tration in one system. In Nov. 1919 a comprehensive Education 
(Ireland) Bill was introduced by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
which among other things proposed to set up a single Depart¬ 
ment of Education in Ireland, but it failed to become law. In 
the past the educational problem has been constantly over¬ 
shadowed by political considerations and no effective step has 
yet been made towards that unity of direction and completeness 
of supervision which ran only be secured cither by a single de¬ 
partment or by the closest cooperation and harmony between 
the separate departments. The difficulties arid disabilities arising 
out of division arc further accentuated by the widely different 
systems represented by the three boards. The Commissioners of 
National Education who are responsible for the position of pri¬ 
mary education in Ireland, and who, therefore, have by far the 
greatest task placed upon them, repre.scnt a centralized and 
bureaucratic system of administration such as cannot tie paral¬ 
leled in any other part of the United Kingdom. As primary and 
secondary education are not matters which have been handed 
over, as in England and Wales, to the local county and municipal 
aut horities or to local education ad hoc authorities as in Scotland, 
the only local control rests with the school management of the 
individual school and the local attendance committees. It fol¬ 
lows, so far as primary and intermediate or secondary education 
are concerned, that there are no local rates. The financihl re¬ 
sources required for this mo.st important part of national educa¬ 
tion have, therefore, to depend upon moneys voted by Parliament, 
or upon the yield of endowments, contributions, and school fees. 
The result of this is that, so far as primary and intermediate 
education in Ireland are concerned, the financial position is 
most unsatisfactory. The resources for the maintenance, and 
still more for the improvement, of national education are very 
inadequate, and the old order has continued to exist at a time 
when great measures of educational advancement are being 
carried out in the other parts of the United Kingdom. The day 
has passed when grants from a central department, supplemented 
by voluntary contributions, can be equal to the burden of a na¬ 
tional system of education, and Ireland is constantly suffering 
from the fact that she has not faced the responsibih’ty of estab¬ 
lishing a system of lochl education authorities, and of charging 
the local rates with a share of the burden ofiprimary and inter¬ 
mediate education. Tils problem in Ireland Is complicated' by 


I the denominational character of the .schools and by the strong 
element of clerical control in local educational matters. But, if 
education is to advance, local and lay control must share the 
burden of responsibility, and developments in England, Wales 
and Scotland prove that alike the central Department of Admin¬ 
istration and the local authorities can find a place in the nation.il 
system for denominational schools. Until the people of Ireland 
locally and directly show their zeal for education by securing 
the establishment of local educational authorities with powers to 
rate, Irish elementary and secondary education cannot keep pace 
with the progress which is being made in the sister countries. The 
question is so fundamental that it must always be in view, as 
during the past ten years the difficulties inherent in the present 
system of primary and secondary education have been making 
themselves increasingly felt. In 1913 a Viceregal Committee of 
Inquiry into Primtiry Education W’as appointed to report upon 
the system of inspection of primary schools, the relations be¬ 
tween te.ichers and inspectors, and the system of promotion of 
teachers in national schools, and both the evidence and the re¬ 
port illustrate how difficult is the problem of encouraging and 
remunerating teachers, and of gin'ng scope for educational 
development where there are no local representative authorities 
and where promotion depends upon the report of inspectors and 
I the decision of the National Board. Alike in Scotlatid, England, 
and Wales experience has proved how necessary it is to have 
wide areas and to link education closely with the interests of the 
community. In Irish primary education, the absence of local 
representative authorities conlrolling large areas with a wide 
range of schools accounts for much of the present stagnation of 
educ.ition, and places upon the Central National Board the in¬ 
creasingly invidious task of a bureaucratic system. Nor can it 
be said that there is any effective parliamentary control over 
Irish primary education. The system is thus constitutionally 
weak and fails to stimulate alike Ideal interest and national 
public opinion in the vital question of education. 

What is true of primary education in Ireland is also true in 
respect of intermediate education, though owing to the much 
more limited number of schools the problem is less acute. One 
of the mo.st serious aspects, however, of Irish education remains 
the very inadequate provision which is made for secondary educa¬ 
tion, other than agricultural and technical education. The supply 
of .schools, and the financial provisions for such as exist, fall far 
short of what modern Ireland should have. In Ireland, as in 
Great Britain, there is an increasing demand for higher education 
and with the change in the value of money the situation of the 
secondary schools is especially precarious. In their report for the 
year 1020 the Intermediate Education Board commented severe¬ 
ly on the fact that the grants in aid of Irish secondary education 
from the Treasury are considerably less than the proper share 
w^hich should have been allocated for this purpose when compared 
with the ^ants in England, Wales, and Scotland, and they con¬ 
clude their report with the grave words “ . . . remembering also 
the scanty funds with which our admittedly successful efforts 
were achieved, it is difficult for us at this juncture—when the 
whole edifice of .secondary education in Ireland is toppling to 
destruction—to refer to these matters in language of moderation 
and restraint. Of one thing, however, we feel quite certain, and 
that IS, that if something is not done immediately to place Irish 
secondary education in the position of financial equality with that 
of Great Britain, it is impossible to see how the complete disrup¬ 
tion of the system can be avoided." In one respect improvement 
has been made in recent years in the work of the Intermediate 
Education Board, by the belated establishment of a system of 
local in.spection. The Intermediate Board system has been in the 
past too much a central examining body rather than an educa¬ 
tional department, and even with the limited step which has now 
been taken to secure supervision of the intermediate schools and 
their work by the boanl’s inspectors, control is largely exercised 
through the medium of written examinations. Thus both in re- 
ipect of primary ami intermediate education, Ireland has pre¬ 
sented a very unprogressive form of organizalion and even with 
the improvements made in recent years, the system remains very 
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far from satisfactory. There is no part of Irish public adminis¬ 
tration in which reconstruction is more vital or more urgent. Ac¬ 
cording to the Commissioners of National Education in 1918-^, 
the average number of pupils on the rolls of the 8,8os primary 
schools in Ireland was 708,,'553, and the average attendance 
488,031—or 68-9%. The highest average yearly attendance in 
the past ten years has been 72-6 per cent. These figures arc in 
themselves eloquent as to the very backward state of Irish 
primary education. The Suite expenditure on Irish primary edu¬ 
cation amounted in 1918-9 to £2,373,363. In respect of second¬ 
ary education, 386 schools in Ireland received grants under 
the Intermediate Education Board in igso, the total number 
of pupils between 12 and ig years of age in these schools being 
27,250. The number of pupils between the ages of 14 and lo years, 
who presented themselves for examination under the Interme¬ 
diate Board, was 11,948, of whom 6,002 passed. The grants to 
intermediate or secondary schools from the statutory funds and 
the parliamentary grants of the Intermediate Board amounted 
in 1920 to rather less than £143,000. 

The third department responsible for a part of Irish education 
is the Department of Agriculture and I’echnical Instruction, and 
at least in this field of agricultural and technical instruction Ire¬ 
land can claim to have a system which is worthy of comparison 
with that of any modern state. The imfiorlance of the system 
estabhshed in resfiect of agriculture and technical instruction 
lies not simply in the merit of the education provided in the 
schools and colleges under the Department’s supervision, but in 
the improved representative relationships between central and 
local authorities provided by the constit ution of the Department, 
The Agriculture and Technical Instruction Ireland Act of iSgg 
provided for the appointment of local statutory committees of 
the county councils and municipal councils of Ireland to deal 
with the subjects of agriculture and technical instruction, in¬ 
cluding the raising of local rates for these purjioses. It also 
brought about the establishment of a central Council of Agri¬ 
culture, consisting in resjiect of two-thirds of its membership of 
representatives of county councils, the remaining third being 
nominated by the Department, At the same time provision was 
made for the appointment of a Board of Agriculture chosen in 
respect of two-thirds of its membership from the Council of 
Agriculture, the remaining third being nominated by the De¬ 
partment, and of a Board of Technical Instruction representing 
chiefly municipal and borough aut horities concerned in technical 
education. Important functions and powers were given to these 
bodies of shaping the poUcy and the administration of the Cen¬ 
tral Department. The result of this representative machinery has 
been a closer harmony between central and local authorities than 
has been secured in any other field of public administration in 
the United Kingdom, and the great progress which has been 
made in Ireland in the two decades of the 20th century, both in 
agricultural education and technical instruction is in no small 
measure due to the admirable constitutional organization which 
was laid by the founders of the Department. The close relation¬ 
ships between central and local authorities have, even in a diffi¬ 
cult period of national aflairs, led to increased interest in the 
progress both of agriculture and of technical instruction, and no 
part of government in Ireland has succeeded in so fully associat¬ 
ing the people with the work of administration and in educating 
public opinion and eUciting local financial sujtport. The work 
which thus centres round the Irish Dejiurtment of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction has exercised a great influence on 
modern Ireland. It has given a much needed impetus and direc¬ 
tion to science teaching and research, to agricultural study and 
investigation, to manual training and craftsmanship, to commer¬ 
cial and industrial subjects in relation to the economic conditions 
of the country and to domestic economy and public health educa¬ 
tion—all of which are peculiarly vital to a community in which 
education has suffered from a too narrow and bare curriculum. 
But it ha.s done more, and has suggested, by experience, the pos¬ 
sibilities of a much wider reestablishment of Irish education in 
which all parts will be brought into closer relation one with the 
other and strengthened by association with central and local 
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representative committees. In the year 1918-9 the grants made 
out of the parliamentary vote to technical schools and classes of 
science and art amounted to £114,210—while a further expendi¬ 
ture on technical instruction, amounting to £63,867, was made 
out of endowment funds. In addition to these sums the sum 
contributed from local rates amounted to £36,518. The number 
of students attending technical schools and classes was 37,241, 
and the number of students recognized for grants in connexion 
with technical instruction in day secondary schools was 14,822. 

Conclusion .—Looking back over the period from rgio-20 and 
across at the varied developments in the countries which make up 
the United Kingdom, the year igi8 stands out as summing 
up the effort of the preceding years and projecting the task which 
succeeding years have to fulfil. Nineteen-eighteen is the sym¬ 
bolic year, and the place which education then filled in the thought 
of the nation is itself a revealing fact. There has been a great 
widening of the horizon. 'I’he school now goes down to the nur¬ 
sery school, and the leaving age rises. The defective children are 
being treated, and the child life of the nation is its care. Slowly 
but surely a national system in the full sense is evolving in Eng¬ 
land and in Wales, no less than in Scotland. Ireland still has to 
solve her educational problems and must do so in her own way 
and by her own genius. 

The great task is now the building up of higher education 
on lines which call out and use the talent and spirit of the nation. 
The problems are vastly more complex and lUfficult than those 
of primary education. But they are being solved, and increasing¬ 
ly generous financial provision for education is forthcoming. The 
(xiucation estimates already bid fair to rival the place which the 
naval and military estimates have taken, and before long it may 
prove true that in no field of public expenditure has the State to 
shoulder so large a responsibility as in education. But education 
is not only a means but an end. And a Nation like an individual 
has to work and save in order that it may enjoy the fullest educa¬ 
tion. One can discern the coming of this spirit in England, and 
it is a sign of hope for the future. Nothing but a united communi¬ 
ty and the combined strength and experience of central and of 
local authorities, of state and of voluntary organizations, can 
provide a solution to the problems which the higher education of 
youth and adult life has in store. Nor must it be forgotten that 
social institutions arc a great factor in national education. The 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides, the Women’s Institutes, the village 
clubs, the allotments movement, the cooperative societies, 
these and many other voluntary agencies are growingly powerful 
factors in national development and education. And judged by 
the progress of such movements, the second decade of the 20th 
century and the closing years of that decade will stand out in the 
annals of English education. (W. G. S. A.) 

(2) United States 

Each state in the American Union has its own system of educa¬ 
tion, which includes elementary and secondary schools, and, in 
all except the states of the extreme north-east, state institutions 
of higher learning. All of the 48 states have enacted compulsory 
school laws, but in their standards, and in the enforcement of 
them, they vary widely. School attendance is (1921) generally 
required of children between the ages of 8 and 14 or 16 during 
from 6 to 8 months in the year, and many states further require 
attendance upon part-time or evening classes by those who have 
not acquired a prescribed minimum of education or who can not 
adequately speak, read and write the English language. The 
National Government, through Congress in 1916, notably 
reenforced the compulsory school laws of the states by an enact¬ 
ment prohibiting the shipment, in interstate commerce, of any 
articles in the manufacture of which children under 14 have been 
employed. In place of the almost universal requirement of eight 
years in the elementary school and a nearly uniform curriculum, 
there is manifest a tendency'to group together as a “ junior high 
school ” the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, which otherwise 
would constitute the last two years of the elementary school and 
the first year of the secondary school. The purpose of the re¬ 
arrangement is to facilitate departmental teaching, to free the 
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child from the rigid grade system of promotion, by which a 
failure in one subject necessitates the repetition of the whole 
year’s work, to permit earlier a choice of courses and thereby 
prepare the pupil for greater accomplishment in his chosen 
field during the later high-school years. The public secondary 
schools have grown by leaps and bounds in numbers and re¬ 
sources. Their enrolment doubled in the 10 years iqoS-18 and 
between the years iqi 8 and 1920 there was a proportionate in¬ 
crease. They are no longer essentially stepping stones to college; 
they represent the continuation of the common schools, and their 
function is to complete the formal education of that vast majority 
which will never enter institutions of higher learning. 

Colleges and UniveniUes .—Throughout the country, but espe¬ 
cially in the west and middle west, so called “junior colleges" 
are becoming numerous. The term is somewhat a misnomer. 
Some of these institutions are derived from small, non-tax-sup¬ 
ported colleges which, finding themselves financially unable to 
continue satisfactorily the full four-year course, limit themselves 
to two years, and others, more significantly, from the upward 
extension of the vigorous public high schools. This type not only 
brings the opportunity for higher education within the reach of 
many who could not leave the immediate vicinity of their homes, 
but also reacts favourably on the pupils and teachers of the 
secondary schools from which it grew. The college remains the 
most characteristically American feature of educational develop¬ 
ment in the United States. In 1020 there were enrolled more than 
250,000 college students. Entrance requirements have become 
less rigid, as indicated by the recommendation of the conserva¬ 
tive Association of New England Colleges: that its members adopt 
“ a system of tests for admission in which a certificate shall be 
taken for the quantity, and examination shall be held in a limited 
number of subjects for the quality, of school work.” The cur¬ 
riculum covers a very wide range of subjects, but experience hits 
shown that it is unwise to permit the student to exercise un¬ 
trammelled freedom in the choice of his studies, and most colleges 
now limit the selection of courses in such manner as to prevent 
too great concentration and too great dispersion as wdl. The 
universities, though not more numerous, have in recent years 
grown stronger. Their graduate departments, better manned, 
attract more students. In this respect the development of the 
stale-.supported institutions has been remarkable. A few years 
ago only three had achieved distinction in this field; by 1921,12 
had qualified for membership in the Association of American 
Universities, and constituted one-half of its members. The 
enrolment of graduate students in all universities was in 1916 
11,215; in 1920 it was upwards of 16,000. So great has become 
the demand among women for higher education that the colleges 
exclusively for women are no longer able to provide for the rapid¬ 
ly increasing number of applicants for admission. Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke have been forced to 
establish waiting lists. The doors of the universities for the most 
part stand open to women upon an equal footing with men. By 
1920, 44% of the students, graduate and undergraduate, en¬ 
rolled in the universities, colleges and technological schools, 
were women, and it may confidently be predicted that they.will 
soon outnumber the men. The general admission of women to 
courses in medicine removes practically the last barrier dis¬ 
criminating between the sexes. 

Professional Education .—Schools for professional training 
have grown rapidly. Whereas a century ago professional educa¬ 
tion comprised little more than preparation for the ministry, it 
now includes theology, medicine, law, the new profession of 
engineering, and two offshoots of medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine. Pharmacy and nursing arc sometimes re¬ 
garded as professions because a specialized education is pre¬ 
scribed for those who would practise them. 

Theology .—The colleges first founded in what is now the 
United States, Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale, were 
established to train men for the Christian ministry. As the 
colleges have developed into universities the original aim has 
been merged into the broader purpose of providing liberal educa¬ 
tion for all, while influential schools of theology have grown up. 


for the most part, as strictly denominational institutions inde¬ 
pendent of the universities. During recent years the content of 
the curriculum and methods of teaching have been revised. 
Formal theology is emphasized less, a first-hand knowledge of 
human relationships more; Hebrew is not always obligatory, 
while the results of literary and historical criticism are fully dis¬ 
cussed. Freedom of thought in some institutions has completely 
liberalized the training and greatly modified the traditional 
theology. During the years 1870-95 the number of theological 
students increased more rapidly than the general population. 
During the next 25 years the figures show marked fluctuations, 
but for the period as a whole neither student enrolment nor the 
number of graduates kept pace with the increase in population. 

Medicine .—The medical schools of the United States were 
slow to adjust themselves to the new conditions brought about 
by the growth of medical science. They followed the model of 
continental Europe rather than that of Great Britain, in that 
the leaching was almost exclusively by lectures but imposed no 
definite requirement as to preliminary education. There was 
lacking also, for the most part, stimulating contact with colleges 
or universities of high academic ideals; and therefore there 
developed an organization which lent itself readily to com¬ 
mercialism. In recent years, however, medical teaching has been 
revolutionized, and now exemplifies the highest standards of 
professional education. The rapid development of physiology, 
pathology, embryology, chemistry and hygiene has necessitated 
the enlargement of the curriculum to include these subjects. 
Laboratory methods of teaching have been introduced at very 
great cost for buildings and equipment. Teachers qualified by 
training and experience have superseded practising physicians as 
instructors in the fundamental sciences; in the clinical branches 
also pedagogical standards have been raised. Satisfactory pre¬ 
liminary education is regarded ns essential, and all recognized 
medical schools (1921) require of candidates for admission the 
completion of the four-year secondary school course and at least 
two years of college work, including physics, chemistry and 
biology. Cornell, Western Reserve, and Leland Stanford require 
three years of college for entrance; Harvard a degree from, or 
two years of high rank in, a college or scientific school; Johns 
Hopkins a Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. Most significant 
of all, the student is again brought into intimate contact with 
the sick; hospitals and dispensaries are used as laboratories where 
the prospective physician may acquire skill in examining patients 
and familiarity with the manifestations of disease. The degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is conferred on completion of the medical 
course, which in nearly all schools is four years in length. A few 
institutions require also a fifth year, spent as an interne in a 
hospital, before granting the degree. Advancing educational 
requirements, the consequently greater cost of medical training, 
and the increasing knowledge and interest of the public in mat¬ 
ters of public health have combined to reduce the number of 
medical schools from its maximum of 162 in 1906 to 85 in 1920; 
of medical students from 28,142 in 1904 to 14,088 in 1920; and of 
medical graduates from 5,747 in 1904 to 3,047 in 1920. 

Law .—Legal education in the United States began in a kind 
of apprenticeship, an intimate personal relationship with a 
practising lawyer. The increasing complexity of legal machinery 
and the resulting specialization on the part of legal practitioners 
rendered it impossible for a student to gain a complete education 
in a single office. Schools were therefore established offering 
systematic courses of lectures, and attendance on such schools, 
in addition to a clerkship in a law office, is now required for 
admission to the bar. The length of the law course has been 
increased from one to two and from two to three years and the 
curriculum correspondingly enriched. In some instances the 
student is permitted a choice of electives. Most schools ffiave 
adopted the “ case method ’’ of teaching, which consists in 
presenting to the student the records of selected cases. These 
records he analyzes, and from them deduces the legal principles 
involved. Lectures and moot courts are also employed. The 
minimum of preliminary training required for admission to a 
I recognized law school is the completion of the four-year secondary 
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school courses, but many of the universities demand in addition 
two years or more of college work. In 1921 the number of law 
students was more than 27,000, an increase of nearly 20% over 
the pre-war figures. 

Engineering .—The beginnings of American technological train¬ 
ing were made, not in the long-established colleges, but in a group 
of special schools, independently founded, such as the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Boston and Stevens Institute 
in Hoboken, N.J. Later the universities took up engineering 
education with avidity, built up elaborate departments and 
offered the greatest variety of courses. Another type of technical 
school is the state college of “ Agriculture and Mechanic Arts ” 
supixirted by land grants from the Federal Government. Engi¬ 
neering schools require of applicants for admission the completion 
of the four-year secondary school course. Instruction is largely by 
means of laboratory courses. The university of Cincinnati has 
gone a step further and perfected an arrangement by which 
students spend half their time outside the college, actually 
employed in some form of engineering work; periods of two weeks 
of study alternate with like periods of practice in a shop. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science, with or without specification of the 
branch studied, is commonly conferred after four years of college 
work. Those of Civil Engineer, Mining Engineer, and so forth, 
are awarded for undergraduate work by some schools in place 
of the B.Sc.; by others reserved for more advanced study. 

Dentistry .—Since 1900 there has been increasing uniformity 
among dental schools until in 1921 all recognized schools required 
for admission at least the completion of a four-year secondary 
school course, and gave four fuU years of professional training. 
It was even proposed that beginning in 1926 the entrance re¬ 
quirement for dental schools be raised to include two years of 
college work. The growing appreciation of the value of dentistry 
is indicated by the increase in the ratio of the number of dentists 
to the total population. lu 1850 this ratio was i2 for 100,000; 
in 1910 it was 43; in 1920, 56. 

Veterinary Medicine .—In this, as in other professions, there 
has come a realization of the necessity for a solid foundation of 
general education on which to base special training. The accept¬ 
ed standard in 1921 was the completion of a four-year secondary 
school course and three years in a college of veterinary medicine. 
In 1900 13 schools enrolled 362 .students and graduated 100 
veterinarians. In 1916 the numbers had increased to 22 schools, 
3,064 students and 759 graduates. The war brought about a 
great reduction in the number of those choosing veterinary 
medicine as a career. In 1921 the number of veterinary schools 
declined to 14 and the student enrolment to 849. 

University Extension .—Under this head arc grouped all those 
activities of institutions of higher learning which are carried on 
for the benefit of people unable, through lack of time or training, 
to matriculate in the regular college or university courses, but 
who still desire some form of higher education, and this extension 
of facilities is designed to include in its scope persons many years 
older than the ordinary undergraduate. Originally no more than 
a series of public lectures on topics of literary, historical or 
scientific interest, this extra-mural teaching has extended its 
range, diversified its method, and multiplied its activities, until 
it has become, in some instances at least, an important function 
of the university. The spirit of service to the community which 
it embodies was expressed by the late President Van Hisc in 
these words:—“ So far as the university of Wisconsin is concerned, 
we propose to take up any line of educational work within the 
state for which the university is the best fitted instrument,” and 
again, “ It is my ideal of a state university that it should be a 
beneficent influence to every citizen of the state.” In such a 
programme the whole realm of human knowledge is included, 
from sewing to Sanskrit and from plumbing to philosophy. Sum¬ 
mer sessions, of from six to eight weeks’ duration, provide valua¬ 
ble opportunities for those, chiefly teachers and students, whose 
work allows a long vacation. Varying standards prevail in the 
summer schools; in not a few the amount and quality of the work 
render it acceptable as part of the requirement for a degree. 
The university of Chicago has made its summer session the full 
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equivalent of one of the winter terms and operates on a four- 
quarter schedule. Teaching by mail is another method em¬ 
ployed by some universities to widen their spheres of influence. 
Extension teaching is also carried on by local boards of education, 
especially in large cities. Much of it takes the form of part-time 
classes for children who have left school prematurely and for 
immigrants who lack command of the English language. Private 
enterprise outside of academic circles has contributed to exten¬ 
sion teaching along two distinct lines. The Chautauqua Assem¬ 
bly is the prototype of the summer school, and has exerted a 
very wide influence through the thousands who each year attend 
its courses. Quite different in scope, but not less valuable, is the 
kind of work done by other institutions which provide opportuni¬ 
ties and incentives for continuous and serious study as weE as 
lecture courses and concerts having a wider appeal. Perhaps 
the most valuable extension teaching is that which reaches into 
the home, bringing to the mother such information as will aid her 
in solving her manifold and peculiar problems. The U.S. Govern¬ 
ment prepares and distributes upon request a comprehensive 
series of pamphlets containing instruction regarding the selec¬ 
tion and preparation of food, infant feeding, child hygiene and 
many other subjects. Whenever possible, nurses and women 
trained in the household arts visit the homes and, by personal 
directions and demonstration, often succeed in promoting the 
welfare of the family where print alone would fail. Intellectual 
development is stimulated by courses of home reading. The 
recognition of the importance of home influences os factors in the 
child’s success at school has led to the formation of “ parent- 
teacher associations,” from which the teachers gain a knowledge 
of the home environment of their pupils and the parents learn 
how best to coftperate in the education of their children. 

Vocational Training.—-This term denotes training of less than 
coUege grade, designed to fit the individual to earn a livelihood. 
Its beginning in the form of manual training may be traced back 
as far as 1880, but except for a few isolated experiments it is a 
development of the 20th' century. Pha.ses in the progress toward 
an understanding of the problem have been:—(1) attention was 
focussed on “ misfits based on what might be called a niche ” 
theory of society, the problem was stated as that of finding the 
particular place or station in life that exists somewhere for each 
individual; (2) it was held to be the duty of society to regard with 
earnest concern and in some way to aid those that are defective; 

(3) then came the idea that the schools might prevent individual 
and perhaps unusuiJ types from being spoiled in the making; 

(4) next came a shift in emphasis to the necessity for vocational 
training; and (5) finally has come a recognition of the necessity 
for an educational survey of the community in order to deter¬ 
mine what opportunities are already available and what its 
industrial needs really are. The so-called Smith-Hughes Act 
passed by Congress in 1917 authorized appropriations which 
will aggregate $7,000,000 a year for promoting, in cooperation 
with the states, special training in schools designed to meet the 
needs of those who are preparing to enter agriculture or industry; 
provision is also made for training teachers for this work by 
industrial or commercial corporations and by the cooperative 
effort of the schools and the corporations. The teaching of 
domestic science was begun in the schools of Framingham, Mass., 
in 1898. The desirability of such training for every young girl 
has led to the inclusion of one or more courses in home economics 
in the curriculum of every girls’ high school and also in the upper 
grades of the better-organized elementary schools. 

Agricultural Education .—Training for agricultural pursuits, 
more than any other branch of education, has been fostered by 
the Federal Government. Its development manifests several 
stages, each characterized by a different method. The hand 
grants of 1862 led to the establishment of state colleges of 
“ Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,” which, however, for a 
generation at least, were predominantly schools of engineering. 
In 1887 Congress authorized subsidies to agricultural experiment 
stations under state control, a policy the wisdom of which was 
quickly demonstrated. In a few years these stations accumulated 
a wealth of exact knowledge relating to farm problems which 
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would have been of inestimable value if it could have been applied. 
Then came the development of agricultural extension education 
employing agencies such as lectures, bulletins, correspondesce 
courses, reading courses, farmers’ institutes, short courses a't 
agricultural schools, travelling libraries, educational trains, 
demonstration farms, educational exhibits at fairs and moving 
pictures. This phase culminated in the Smith-Lever Act of 1914., 
which appropriated more than $4,000,000 annually to be appor¬ 
tioned among the states for agricultural extension work. Such 
activity, creating a great demand for teachers and farm demon¬ 
strators, reacted beneficially upon the agricultural colleges. 
Meanwhile another tendency was becoming manifest. The 
science of farming was being taught in the secondary schools. 
This plan possessed so many obvious advantages and showed 
such satisfactory results, that during the decade following toio 
it was widely adopted. In igso 1,797 public secondary schools, 
with an enrolment of 27,755 pupils, provided vocational instruc¬ 
tion in agriculture. In most schools the boy or girl is required to 
carry out, under supervision, some definite enterprise such as the 
cultivation of a small plot, the raising of pigs or poultry or the 
conduct of a miniature dairy. A detailed record of the under¬ 
taking, including a financial statement, is required and affords 
a basis for grading pupils’ work. 

Certain private corporations, not directly engaged in teaching, 
have Influenced education in the United States. The General 
Education Board, incorporated by Congress in 1905, has em¬ 
ployed the funds at its disposal in assisting institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country, and in the southern states it 
has also promoted the development of the .secondary schorl and 
the teaeWng of agriculture. Recently it has entered the field of 
medical education. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching, incorporated in igod, starting with a pro¬ 
gramme of pensions for retiring college professors, has been led 
into the field of investigations and surveys. The published reports 
of its findings have contributed in large measure to orlucational 
progress. The Russell Sage Foundation performs similar service. 

SliUistics .—^The magnitude of educational work may be indicated 
l)y figures from the report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1918. The total enrolment of pupils amounted to 23,4.53,726, 
and tile estimated total cost ♦1,059,934,803, making the average 
outlay $45 per pupil enrolled and iio the cost per capita of the 
whole population. Teachers and supervisory officers numliered 
769,763, of whom 23% were men. The bureau reported 670 col¬ 
leges, universities and professional schools, with an enrolment of 
3.55,131. For the public schools of elementary and secondary grade 
the following figures were given:— 


Number of pupils. 

Average number of days schools open 
Average days’ attendance by each pupil 
Numtier of male teachers 
N umber of female teachers . 

Number of school-houses 
Average annual salary of teachers 
Value of all school property . 

Income from permanent funds and rents 
Income from local taxes 
Income from state taxes ... 
Income from other sources^ . 

Expenditure for sites, building and cquipmci 
Expenditure for salaries ... 
Expenditure for other purposes 
Expenditure per capita o! whole population 
Expenditure per pupil in attendance . 
Expenditure per pupil per day 


(A, 


*0,853.516 

1607 
119-8 
t 05 .i 94 
545.515 
276,827 
♦63s 

♦i.983.5o8,8t8 
♦21,517,040 
♦,58o,6t 9,460 

♦ 101.305.057 
♦33.434.885 

♦i 19,082,944 
♦436,477,090 
♦208,118,055 

h -36 
$ 49 - 1 * 
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EDWARD (Edwabd Albest Cueistian George Anqeew 
Patrick David), Prince of Wales (1894- ), eldest son of 

King George V. and Queen Mary, was born June 23 1894, 
at White Lodge, Richmond Park, and baptized twenty-five 
days later by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1902, Mr. 
H. P. Hansell was appointed his tutor, and remained with 
him from that time until Aug. 1914. During 1902-7 the Prince 
was prepared for the navy, and in the spring of 1907 he entered 
Osborne, where he remained for two years before going on to 
the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth.- During bis time, at 
Osborne, Capts. E. Alexander-Sinclair and A, H. Christian 


were in command, and Capts. T. D. L.-Napier and H. E-van- 
Thomas at Dartmouth. On June 24 rpio he was confirmed in 
the private chapel at Windsor Castle. While still a cadet at 
Dartmouth he performed his first public duty on March 39 
1911, by presenting to the mayor and corporation of that town 
the silver oar which they held formerly as a symbol of the rights 
associated with the Baili-wick of the Water of Dartmouth. At 
the close of his Dartmouth training in June 1911 he was in¬ 
vested as a Knight of the Garter, and on July 13 1911 he was 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. He was shortly 
afterwards inve.stcd as Prince of Wales in Carnarvon Castle, 
of which Lloyd George was at that time constable, and on this 
occasion for the first time an English prince addressed the 
Welsh people in their own tongue. Shortly after this event 
the Prince became a midshipman, and was appointed to H.M.S. 
“ Hindustan,” in which ship he served for three months under 
Capt. Henry Campbell. The months which followed this cruise 
were spent quietly at Sandringham in preparing for Oxford, but 
during the spring of 1912 the Prince spent five months in Paris 
as the guest of the Marquis de Breteuil, during which period 
he was ably coached by M. Maurice Escoffier in the language 
and history of the country. In Oct. 1912 the Prince, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Hansell and Maj. the Hon. William Cadogan 
(loth Hussars), who had recently been appointed his equerry, 
became a freshman at Magdalen College, Oxford. During his 
time at Oxford the Prince entered heartily into the corporate 
Hfe of his college and the usual athletic amusements of the 
undergraduates. The Prince resided in college rooms, dined in 
hall or at one of the university clubs, and mixed freely with 
his fellow undergraduates. Some of his vacations he spent in 
European travel, visiting Germany twice, in 1012 and 1913, 
and Denmark and Norway in 1914. The Prince's university 
career was ended by the outbreak of the World War in Aug. 
1914 on the eve of his third year. On Aug. 7 he was gazetted 
2nd lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, and on the nth he 
joined the 1st battalion at Warley BaiTack,s, Essex. 

In Nov. 1914 the Prince, who had been appointed aide-de- 
camp to Sir John French, arrived in France and took up his 
new duties at British G.H.Q. at St. Omer. During the next 
18 months he served with the Exi)editionary Force in Flanders 
and in France in various parts of the line, being first attached 
to the 2nd division under Maj.-Gen. Horne, to the 1 . Corps 
under the command of Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Monro, and later 
to the Guards division under Maj.-Gen. the Earl of Cavan. 
In March 1916 he was appointed to the staff of the G.O.C. 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, and proceede<l at 
once to Egypt. He look the opportunity of seeing the troops 
in various parts of the line on this front, and also went as far 
south, as Khartum. On his return journey he paid a visit to 
the Italian headquarters at Udine, and by the middle of June 
had returned to the British armies in France. He was then 
attached to the XIV. Corps (Lord Cavan) in Flanders and 
France, taking part in the battles of the Somme and Passchen- 
daele, and subsequently proceeded with this corps, in Oct. 
1017, to the Italian front, where he remained till Aug. 1918. 
In May 1918 the Prince paid a semi-official visit to Rome. The 
Prince then returned to France .and was attached to the Canadian 
Corps, with whom he was serving at the time of the Armistice. 
He was attached to the Austr.alian Corps in Belgium till the 
beginning of igip, after which he -visited the Army of Occupa¬ 
tion on the Rhine, spending a few days with the New Zealand 
division, and paying a short visit to General Pershing at the 
American headquarters at Coblenz. 

On his return to England at the end of Feb. 1019 the Prince 
almost immediately took up a number of public duties tThich 
had of necessity been deferred during the war, and on May 29 
was admitted to the freedom of the City of London. On Aug. 
5 1919 he left Portsmouth in H.M.S. “ Reno-wn ” for New¬ 
foundland and Canada, first setting foot on Canadian soil on 
Aug. 15 at St. John, New Bnins-wick, His tour-extended thiwigb 
the cBtire Damiition front Ei'to Vi.,' and fivellii])* after setdUMI 
Victoiiia on Sept. the’ return jeuittiyi.began bjri-m- 
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different route. Tlte Canadian tour ended at Ottawa, asd on 
Nov. 10 the Prince left for Washington to pay a short official 
visit to the President of the United States. New Yorit was 
subsequently visited, and after a long series of official engage¬ 
ments, the Prince sailed for Halifax, where he bade good-bye 
to Canada, and reached Portsmouth on Dec. i. 

After a short stay in England the Prince sailed again in 
H.M.S. “ Renown," on March i6 1920, for New Zealand and 
Australia. The first port of call was Barbados, and then, passing 
through the Panama Canal, short visits were paid to San Diego 
(Cal,), Honolulu and Fiji, Auckland being reached on April 24 
after a voyage of 14,000 miles. A month was spent in New 
Zealand, visiting all parts of the North and South Is., and on 
May 26 the Prince landed at Melbourne. During his stay in 
Australia he visited all states of the Commonwealth, and 
eventually sailed from Sydney harbour on Aug. 19. On the 
return journey stops were made at Fiji, Samoa, Honolulu and 
Acapulco, and, after passing once again through the Panama 
Canal, three weeks were spent in the West Indies. The last 
port of call was Bermuda, and H.M.S. “ Renown ” eventually 
reached Portsmouth on Oct. 11 1920. The Prince received a 
magnificent reception on his arrival in London, and, as had 
been done on his return from Canada and the United States, 
the conclusion of his world-tour was celebrated by the King 
and Queen at a banquet at Buckingham Palace, and the Prince 
was shortly afterwards entertained by the Lord Mayor at 
the Guildhdl, where he gave an account of his travels. 

After a brief holiday, spent for the greater part in the hunt¬ 
ing-field, he resumed his public duties after Christmas, 1920. 
During the first six months of 1921 H.R.H. was occupied 
chiefly in London, but found time to visit, among other places, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow and the Clyde; his Duchy of 
Cornwall property in Devon, Cornwall and the Scilly Is.; 
Cardiff, Newport and Bristol. On June 23 1921 the Prince 
spent part of his 27lh birthday with 1,000 East End children 
who were entertained by the Fresh Air Fund in Epping Forest. 
On Oct, 26 he sailed in the ‘‘Renown’’ on a State visit to 
India. 

EDWARDES, GEORGE (tfisr-iqis), English theatrical mana¬ 
ger, was born in Ireland Oct. 8 1852. He was educated for the 
army but deviated into theatrical business and became manager 
succc.s.sively to Michael Gumi at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
and to D’Oyley Carte at the Savoy theatre, London. In 1885 
he joined John Hollingshead at the Gaiety theatre, London, 
and the next year took over the sole management of that 
theatre, which he ran with striking success up to the time of 
his death. He also built and managed Daly’s theatre, was 
managing director of the Empire theatre and at different times 
acted as manager, or producer, at a number of other London 
theatres. Incidentally he was well known as an owner of race¬ 
horses. He died in I-ondon Oct. 9 1915, never having qm'te 
recovered from the effects of confinement in Germany, where 
he was interned on the outbreak of the war. 

EDWARDS, ALFRED GEORGE (1848- ), first Archbishop 

of Wales, was born at Llanymawddwy Nov. 2 1848, and wag edu¬ 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford. He was ordained curate of Lland- 
ingat, Carmarthen, in 1874, and became warden and head¬ 
master of the college, Llandovery, in 1875, holding this position 
until 188s, when he accepted the living of Carmarthen. In 
1889 he became bishop of St. Asaph. In 1920, after the dis¬ 
establishment of the Welsh Church, of which measure he had 
been one of the most active opponents, he was created Arch- 
bi.shop of Wales, and was enthroned by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at St. Asaph cathedral June 1. 

Amongst hi.s publications may be mentioned Tht Church in Wales 
(1888); Common-Sense Patriotism (1894); and Landmarks in Welsh 
Church History (1912). 

EDWARDS, ENOCH (1852-1912), British Labour politician, 
was born at Talk-o’-the Hill, Staffs., April 10 1852. He was the 
tpn.[^ a pafjmap^ a&d worked as a boy in a coal-mine. In 1870 he 

and wia dectMiMaretacy to thiiiiiiteTfc<dy!in.!iRj!r< Ih £8184 he 


went to a member ot the school board 

and town coWcd» ajderraan and may. 

or. In 1880 he becain«F“f Miaers'Assock- 
tion; he was later presiaefll ul’tr Federation of Great 

Britain and a member of the Staffor®Wr?''*®'mty council. Ho 
was elected to Parliament in the Labour interest as member for 
Hanley in 1906. He died at Southport June 38 191 3 . 

EDWARDS, JOHN PASSMORE (1824-1911), English news¬ 
paper proprietor and philanthroinst, was born at Biackwafer, 
Corn., in 1824, the son of a carpenter, and was mainly self- 
educated. In 1844 he became London representative in Man¬ 
chester of the Sentinel, an anti-Com Law weekly newspajicr. 
A year later he went to London and began lecturing, together 
with the practice of journalism, starting several small period¬ 
icals which in succession failed, until in 1862 he bought the 
Building News, which by i866 had made a handsome profit. In 
1876 he bought the London halfpenny evening ncwsjiapcr, the 
Echo, and controlled it for 20 years. He was an ardenl peace 
advocate, and supported a number of humanitarian and phil¬ 
anthropic objects, endowing various libraries and other in¬ 
stitutions which bore his name, notably the settlement in 
Tavistock Place, Bloomsbury, now called, in memory of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, the Mary Ward Settlement. He also founded 
a Passmore Edwards scholarship at Oxford for the conjoint 
study of English and dassical literature. He published privately 
an autobiography, A Few Footprints (2nd ed, 1906). He died 
in London April 22 1911. 

Sec E. Harcourt Burrage, J. Passmore Edwards (1902). 

EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING: see SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

EGGLESTON, GEORGE CARY (18.39-1911), American journal¬ 
ist and author (.see 9.17), died in New York April 14 1911. 

EGYPT (see 9.21).—Turkish suzerainty over Egypt was 
formally abolished in Dec. 1914 when a British protectorate 
was proclaimed, whUe the acquisition of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
by Italy and the establishment of Palestine as a separate stiUe 
under a British mandate cut Egypt oil from all territorial con¬ 
nexion with the Turkish Empire.^ 

Population. —At the census of March 1917, the inhahitanls 
numbered 12,750,918, as contrasted with 11,287,359 in 1907, 
an increase of i2'9% (compared with an increase of H-pli 
for 1897-1007). The number of foreigners in the country in 1917 
was 238,661, a figure which owing to war conditions did not 
represent the normal foreign population. While the area of 
E^pt is sonic 350,000 sq. m., the cultivated and settled area— 
the Nile valley and delta—covers only 12,226 sq. m., and in this 
restricted area the uihabilants in 1917 exceeded 1,000 per sq. 
mile. The number of nomads and semi-nomads was esUpialcd 
at 452,263. The pop. of the chief towns in 1917 was: Cairo, 
790,939; Alexandria, 444,617; Port Said (including IsniaUia), 
91,090; Tanta, 74,195; Mansura, 49,238. Classified by religions 
there were in Egypt in 1917: Moslems, 14,658,148; Copts, 
854,778; other Chrbtians, 155,168; Jews, 59,581, and “ others,’’ 
23,243. On July I 1919 the pop. was calculated at 12,878,000. 

General Economic Conditions. —By 1911 the State finances had 
recovered from the effect of the economic crisis of 1907—a ensis 
due to over-speculation and extravagance following a period of 
much prosperity. But at the opening of 1914 the liabffitics left 
over from 1007 still weighed heavily on private finance. The 
outbreak of the World War in Aug. 1914, just when the cotton 
crop was about to be harvested, threatened once more to place 

• The question as to how far Egyptian territory extended along 
the Mediterranean W. of the Nile was settled in 1911. The Italians 
upon declaring war on Turkey in that year proclaimed a blockade 
of the coast as far E. as Ras el Kanais, thus reviving the Turkish 
claim as to the limits of Cyrenaica, The British Government on 
behalf of Egypt protested, maintaining that, as both Turkey and Italy 
had been norifira in 190^ Egyptian territory extended to the Gulf 
of Solium, 150 m. W. of Ras el Kanais. In this contention Italy 
acquiesced and the frontier between Italian territory (Cyrenaica) 
and E^pt was fixed at tlie head of the Gulf of Solium, the small 
port of that name being left to Egypt. The British Government 
further announced that inland they regarded the oasis of Jarabub 
as part of Egypt. In 1919, however.itwas agreed tottansferjarabub 
to the Italian sphere (see Senussi and Sbnusutes). 
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Egypt in great economic difficulties. The price of cotton fell by a 
third and a panic was averted only by drastic measures taken by 
the Government. As part'of these measures a general morato* 
rium was proclaimed and an emergency currency obtained by 
making the notes of the National Bank of Egypt temporarily 
legal tender and inconvertible. But cotton, stimulated by war 
demands, had again risen to pre-war prices by the end of igis, 
and this, together with forced economy and the large sums spent 
by the army stationed in the country, restored the situation. 
Taking the country as a whole a new period of prosperity set in, 
chiefly due to the soaring price of cotton—which in April 1920 
was almost ten times its value in 1913. During the war exports 
greatly exceeded imports in value, and, deprived of normal means 
of employing capitid in the country itself, the Egyptians sought 
foreign investments, putting their money to a large extent into 
British war securities. It was calculated that between Aug. 1914 
and April 1920, as much as £E 130,000,000* had been invested 
abroad. Yet at the same time Egypt (apart from the public debt) 
was still a debtor to foreign countries for a still larger sum, chiefly 
loans oh mortgage and capital invested in Industrial, transport 
and other companies. But the wave of prosperity—which de¬ 
pended to an unhealthy extent on the inflated price of cotton— 
was accompanied by very real distress among the fdlahin (peas¬ 
antry). The great increase in the cost of living acted upon this 
class (who form 6a % of the pop.) with extreme severity, and 
their plight was accentuated by the natural tendency to extend 
the area under cotton cultivation at the expense of the area under 
cereals. The poorer classes in the big towns were even more 
affected than the fellahin; in Cairo in igao the cost of living was 
thrice as high as in the beginning of 1914. An attempt by the 
authorities to fix maximum prices was found to do rather more 
harm than good. The Government was reduced to seeing that 
certain staple articles of food—chiefly wheat, flour and maize— 
were supplied at reasonably cheap rates. Wheat had to be im¬ 
ported for this purpose and sold at prices involving a loss. 

As one result of the increased cost of living there was a general 
demand for higher wages and improved conditions, and labour 
organizations resembling trade unions made their appearance. 
Many strikes occurred, some of long duration and some political 
rather than economic. A Labour Disputes Conciliation Board, 
established in Aug. 1919, did much good work in regulating 
questions of pay, hours of work, payments for sickness, etc. 

The great drop in the price of cotton during the last half of 
1920 naturally affected Egypt, and 1921 proved a year of con¬ 
siderable stringency. The restriction in the purchasing power 
of the community was a reflex of the fall in cotton. The price of 
Egyptian cotton {sakd) on the Liverpool market was 84-5od. 
in April 1920 and but i7'7Sd. in April 1921. The fall came too 
late to affect the trade returns of :g2o, which were the highest 
recorded. The figures were largely delusive, as they were mainly 
the result of higher prices and not of increased production. 

To a certain extent the poorer fellahin enjoyed advantagM 
which protected them against the worst effects of bad harvests 
and low prices. By a law of 1912, passed at the instance of Lord 
Kitchener, holdings up to five /eddonr’ were secured from 
distraint for debt, and as native owners of land of five feddans 
or less numbered at the 1917 census over 1,300,000, or about one- 
tenth of the total population, the benefit of the Five Feddans 
law was very appreciable. Moreover, the peasantry could ob¬ 
tain loans from the Agricultural Bank at the fixed rate of 8% 
interest. 

Aericulture, Minina ami Trade .—The Agricultural Department, 
established by Sir Eldon Gorst in 1910, was in 1913 transformed by 
Lord Kitchener into a Ministry of Agriculture. Cotton maintained 
its position as the mainstay of Egyptian prosperity. The crop of 
1910 realized ££33,840,000, being ££3,700,000 above the previous 
best. The crops of 1908. 1909, and 1911 were, however, poor or 
medium, and steps were taken to put the industry on a sounder basis. 
Reclamation of land had been pushed northward in the Delta into 
low-lying areas where there was no natural drainage, while a middle 
zone had become salted and water-logged. Thus arose the necessity 

*£i oe.>6d. approx. 

' One feddan = I -038 aciw. 


of drainage works on a large scale, tlndramed soil, indiscriminate 
deatroction of bird life* and the loss in seven years of a quarter of a 
million head of cattle through disease had led to a great increase in cot¬ 
ton pests, while a harmful system prevailed of mixing different varieties 
of cotton-seed for sowing. In Nov. 1912 a cotton congress was held 
in Cairo, representatives of master cotton-spinners from every 
European country and Japan being present. At this congress Mr. 
Dud^n, director-general of the Agricultural Department, out- 
linea a scheme whereby in five years seed for producing species 
yiproved by spinners could be obtained lor the wnole of Egypt. A 
Cotton Research Board was created in 1919 and in that year Mr. 
H. M. Leake, a leading authority on cotton-breeding, visited Egypt 
with the object of improving the quality and increasing the yield of 
the cotton crop. From 1916 the crop had represented practically 
only two varieties of cotton, sakd (72%) and ashmum (20%)— 
the latter grown in Upper Egypt. The Mitafifi and Nubari varieties, 
26% and 15 % respectively in 1913, had shrunk in 1919 to 2-2 % and 
1-5%. The pressing and baling of the cotton are done almost ex¬ 
clusively at Alexandria. 

The attraction of cotton caused the cultivator to restrict the areas 
under food crops; so much so that in 1913 and again in 1918 the 
Government was compelled to limit the area under cotton. The 
chief food crops are wheat, barley, maize, rice and sugar-cane. In 
1919 the area under cotton was 1,573,000 feddans as against 1,274,- 
000 under wheat. In 19:6 the figures had been: cotton 1,677,000 
feddans, wheat 1,075,000. 'fhe figures for the igaowheat crop were, 
however, illusory; in many instances wheat sown was rooted up, or 
allowed to be grazed by cattle, and cotton planted in its place. 
While the cotton crop varied considerably in amount the average 
annual production was about 315.000 tons. The crops of 1920 
realired the unprecedented price of ££75,096,000, an increase of 
15% in value over 1917, though a big decrease in quantity. 

With a view to broadening the basis of the agriculture resources 
of the country decrees were issued (Dec. 1920-May 1921) pro¬ 
hibiting for the three years 1921-3 the planting of more than one- 
third of each holding with cotton. This action was taken at the 
request of the provincial councils. 

From 1912 onward there was a notable development in the 
mineral wealth of Egypt. Nitrates and phosphates, the last-named 
from the Red Sea coast, together with a little gold, were up to then 
the chief mineral exports. Petroleum was known to exist on both 
shores of the Gulf of Suez but it was not till 1912 that the export of 
crude oil began. This oil was from the Gemsa mines. In 1914 a 
new oil-field was discovered at Hurghada and the oil from this field 
did much to save Egypt from a fud famine during the World War, 
This led the Government to undertake drilling operations on its own 
account, but up to the close of 1920 the stage of production from 
Government mines had not been reached. The value of the mineral 
output (in its raw state) rose from ££400,000 in 191 j to ££1,420,000 
in igip. Oil refineries were erected at Suez where, in 1916, harbour 
extensions were carried out to provide for the increase in the oil 
trade and the bunkering of oil-burning ships. The output of pe¬ 
troleum rose from 12,700 metric tons in 1913 to 281,800 tons in 1918. 
Phosphate was next in imiwrtance among minerals. The output 
varied greatly, it was 104,000 metric tons in 1913, rose to 125 ,oik) 
in 1916, fell to 31,000 in 1918 and was 78,500 in 1919. Manganese 
ores have been exported since 1913 but the mines were much damaged 
by the Turks in 1915-6. In 1918 the manganese ore mined was 27,- 
49B tons, the export 9,400 tons. 

Of other industries cigarettc-making at Alexandria from imfiorted 
tobacco—a business almost entirely in the hands of Greeks and 
Armenians—showed wide fluctuations. Before the World War the 
tobacco was obtained chiefly from Greece, Turkey and Russia. 
Durinit and after the war the place of Turkey and Russia was taken 
by China, India and Japan. The tobacco imported in 19:3 was 
7.269,000 kilogrammes; in 1919 it was 8,350,000 kgm. The export 
of cigarettes, 493,000 kgm. in 1913 fell to 285,000 1^. in 1917, but 
rose to 561,000 kgm. in 1919. 

The extenial trade of Egypt in the decade 1911-20 rose from 
££55,826,000 to ££187,348,000, the figures for 1920 being the 
highest recorded. Imports in that year were ££101,880,000 and 
exports ££85,467,000. They compared with the previous highest 
returns of ££51,156,000 imports in 1918 and ££75,880,000 exports 
in 1919. There was a great increase of imports, following the removal 
of war restrictions, in 1918-20, but the rise was more in values than 
in quantity. In 1911 the balance of trade had been almost even, 
exports being ££28,598,000 and imports ££27,227,000. 

As to exports, cotton, throughout the decade, represented 90% 
of the total; the other chief exports were cereals and vegetables, 
sugar, cigarettes and, from 1913-4, minerals. The largest expqrts 
in 1920, after cotton, were cotton seed and cakes, ££4,087,600; 
sugar, ££1,144,000; and cigarettes, ££951,000. The chief imports 
were cotton textiles (valued at ££18,771,000 in 1920), metaland metal 
ware (££11,842,000), coal (££8,315,000), wheat and flour (££9,443,- 

' In 1912 a law was passed for the protection of birds useful to 
agriculture. Many of these birds, such as the buff-backed heron 
(egret), had been almost exterminated. The new law proved effec¬ 
tive and these birds again multiplied. 
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000), and tobacco (iE3,l84,ooo). Much of the coal imported in and has wharfage at Gabbari (the Alexandria goods stotion). In 

1919 and 1920 came from South Africa and Australia. 191? the building of short lines to give the Delte towns better access 

Alexandria ib the principal centre of trade* taking normally over to Alexandria and Port Said was under consideration. 

00% of the total. Its share in 1913 was 91-8®/o. In that year Port Wireless telegraph stations were erected at Cairo and Assiut and 
Said had 11 % of imports and i % of exports. War conditions caused aerodromes laid out at Alexandria. Cairo and other tewns, some of 

Port Said (and Suez) to obuin, temporarily, a much larger share— which served as stations on the trans-African route. In April 1919, a 

2c% _of the trade, but in 1919 Port Said had dropped to 18% of Ministry of Communications was formed, which took over control 

imports and under 4% of exports. In that year Alexandria took of railways, tele§:raphs, telephones, the post-office, ports and lights. 

87*0% of the total trade. etc., including air service. The telephone system had then recently 

The following table of’the trade of Alexandria for 1913 and 1919. been purchased^by the State from a private company, 
showing the chief importing and exporting countries, may be taken ^ Irn^ntwn. ^The task of raising the Assuan dam W!W completed 

as showing the economic relations of Kgypt as a whole. The moat m 1912. The regulator at the head of the Menuna Canal—“built 

noticeable features of the table are the entry of Jauan into the about 1850—having suddenly collapsed in Dec. 1909, a new regulator 

Egyptian market and the increasing competition of the United had been built by Messrs Aird & Co. by July 1910, in time for the 

States. Japan first appeared as a customer in 1916. Nile floods. In 1912 extensive works for improving the irrigation and 

drainage of the Delta were begun; their completion was delayed by 
the financial stringency caused by the outbreak of the Worla War. 

In 1916 the Egyptian Government in conjunction with the Sudan 
Government began investigations for new irrigation works on a 
larger scale. The scheme, approved in 1920 after much criticism, in¬ 
cluded the construction of a dam at Gebel Aulia, near Khartum, 
with a storage capacity double that of the Assuan dam, and of a 
barrage near Nag Hamadi in Upper Egypt. The object as defined by 
Lord Allenby in 1920 was to “ permit the perennial cultivation of 
the remaining waste or basin areas of Egypt, amounting to Some 
1,900,000 ac. which are now uncultivated, and 1,200,000 ac. which 
under basin irrigation produce one crop a year.” The works were 
also intended lo reduce danger from fluixls. {See Sudan.) 

Education. —In 1917 census returns showed that 8% of the 
population over five years of age could read and write as against 
6% in 1907. These figures hardly reflect the desire for education 
among all classes. The provincial councils, which since 1910 have had 
part control of elementary education, showed in many instances 
keen interest in their work. A commission presided over by Adly 
Pasha, then Minister of Education, reported in 1918 that the exist¬ 
ing schools were inadequate and outlined a scheme for sites and 
The share of the United Kingdom and of British possessions in the buildings costing over £12,000,000, with an ultimate maintenance 
import trade of Egypt as a whole was 37-6% in 1913 and 58-2% in cost of sonie£2,(KX),oooayear. In 1916 higher elementary vernacular 
1919. In the last-named year the UnitecTStates came next with 6-i % schools were established by the Ministi^ of Education: in 1920 the 
of imports, being followed by Italy, France and Greece. In 1913 the Ministry maintaineti 6 ana the provincial councils 18 such schools. 
United Kingdom tiKik 43-1 % of exports, Germany I2'8%, Austria In that year the Ministry of Education had 54 girls’ elementarj' 
S'6% and the United States 7'9%. The British share of the exports schools—increased interest by mothers in the education of their 
in 1919 was 54'3”'u, that of the United States 22 "i and of France daughters was a feature noted by the authorities in the report for 
77%. The increase of United States trade was largely due to the 1919. “ A few years ago,” it was recorded, " it was rare to find a 
demand for cotton; of the 1920 crop the U.S. took 35 %, compared mother taking a direct ijersonal interest in the welfare of her daughter 
with 42% taken by the U.K. and 10% by France. at school; this was left to the father who . . . often had to overcome 

The value of merchandise in transit during 1920 was ££13,000,000 maternal opposition to (his daughter’s) education.” In 1917, 18 

as compared with £E2I,0(Ki,ooo in 1913. It consisted almost entirely per 1,000 of the female population alxive five years could read and 

of coal and petroleum and passed largely through Port Said. Re- write compared with 3 per 1,000 in 1907. The corresponding figures 

export trade (entrepbt), to which the geographical situation of for males were 85 per I, o<X) in 1917 and 120 per l,OfX) in 1907. In 
Alexandria is peculiarly favourable, was valued at ££2,500,1^ in Feb. 1920 219,642 boys and 42,911 girls attended maklabs (elemen- 
1920 compareif with ££500,000 in 1913, and consisted mainly in the tare schools) under Government control or inspection, 
export of textiles, metal goods, kerosene, oil fuel and vegetable oils In secondary and higher education there were no great develop- 
to adjacent countries of the Levant, notably Syria and Palestine. ments during 19IO- 20, and no effective steps were taken to found the 

.Skipping. —^The tonnage of ships entering Alexandria in 1911 was proposed State university. Much injury to education was caused 
4,095,ixxi, the British share lieitig 39 %, Austria-Hungary coming by the strikes, for political reasons, which began among the students 

next with 10%. In 1913 the tonnage was 3,718,ixx), a figure nearly in many higher and secondary schools in March I9t9. 

maintained in 1914. During the World War the commercial ton- Finance. —The revenue in 1911 was ££16,793,000, exceeding 
iiage greatly dwindled and in 191S was 738,000 tons, of which 527.000 that of 1910 by £E827,0(X) and that of 1907 (the highest figure pre¬ 

tons were British. The British passenger services were completely viously recorded) by £E42 ^o<xi. Expenditure in 1911 was £Et4i' 
disorganized and this traffic was in 1919 almost wholly absorbed by 872,000. During 1913 the Domains loan was extinguished and the 
Italian comjianies, notably the Lloyd Tricstino (formerly Austrian profit on the working of the domains became available for general 
Lloyd). Including vessels in transit through the Suez Canal, but ex- purposes. The revenue had increased lo ££17,368,000 by 1913 and 
eluding warships and all vessels on military service, the shipping expenditure to ££1.5,728.000. The effect of the outbreak of the 
figures for igi8—Alexandria, Port .Said, Suez and all minor ports World War was seriously to contract revenue and to necessitate 
combing—were: Steamers entered, 2,108; tonnage, 5..329.01X): great economies and the finding of new sources of income. The ac- 

stcamers cleared, 2,161; tonnage, 5,489,000. Sailing vessels en- counts for 1914-5 showed a deficiency of £El,468,000. The 

lered, 422; tonnage, 20,000; cleared, 463; tonnage, 25,000. covery in the pnee of cotton and the expenditure of the Brjtiih 

War and post-war developments included the establishment of army stationed in Egypt, however, enable the Finance Ministry 
regular lines of cargo steamers by Japan, Norway and the United to show a surplusof £Ei,165,000. By 1919-20 the revenue had risen 
Slates. Trade with the United States was still, however, maintained to ££33,677,000 in which year expenditure was ££28,991,000. On 
mainly by British ships. April i 1920, the general reserve fund stood at ££15,576,000. Mean- 

Railways, Telegraphs, etc. —In 1915-6 the Egyptian railway system time, in 1917-8, the E^ptian Government had taken over charges 
was prolonged from S^lhia to Qantara on the Suez Canal, whence a amounting to about ££3,000,000 incurred by the E^ptian Ex¬ 
line was built (originally for military purposes) across the Sinai peditionary Force. The budget for 1920-1 (the financial year ending 

Peninsula parallel to the coast, and was later continued to Jerusalem March 31), framed when cotton was at its highest price and trade 
and Haifa. A steel swing-bridge over the Suez Canal at Qantara. increasing, was estimated to balance at the unprecedented figure of 
completed in May 1918, gave through communication between ££40,271,ocx). This included a sum of ££5,654,000 on new works. 

Cairo and Jerusalem, but at the end of 1920 the Suez Canal Co. During the year the great fall in the price of cotton occurred, with 

pressed for the demolition of the bridge on the ground of its inter- a general contraction of trade, while food subsidies and emergency 
fereiice with the canal traffic. "The bridge was taken down by May purchases of coal were a great drain on the revenues. TTie year 
1921; while the question of a permanent alternative means of transit dosed with a deficit of ££12,900,000. This was made g<»d out of 
was being studied, a floating transporter carried goods across the the general reserve fund, which in April 1921 was reduced to ££3,- 
caiial in the railway trucks without break of bulk. 000,000. The budget for 1921-2 was framed to meet the altered 

The railways suffered severely during the war owing to heavy economic position. Revenue was estimated at ££36,701,000, and 
military demands and had not in 1921 recovered from the overwork expenditure at ££38,682,000 with a draft on the general reserve 
and arrears of maintenance. There was no considerable renewal of fund to balance accounts. r 

permanent way in the period 1914-20. This caused increased use of The public debt stood on Dec. 31 1919 at £93,299,0^ sterling, of 
the canals, notably the Mahmudia Canal, which runs from the Nile at which £5,282,000 was held by the Government and £88,017,000 

El’Atf to Alexandria. It is ojjen to navigation throughout the year was in the hands of the public. Interest on the debt was £3i550)000. 


(Values in round numbers of JCEi.ooo.) 



1913 

1919 1 

Imp't Export 
from to 

Total 

Imp't 

from 

Export 

to 

Total 

United Kingdom 

7,700 

iS.SbO 

2 t ,200 

2 1 , 8 (X) 

40,000 

61,800 

(^rmany 

1,500 

4,000 

5..'ioo 

10 

240 

250 

France 

2,300 

2,800 

5,100 

2,400 

5,900 

8,300 

Austria-Hungary 

1,900 

1,700 

3,600 

— 

— 

— 

Russia .... 

900 

2,200 

3,100 


— 


United States 

500 

2,500 

3,000 

2,000 

16,700 

19,600 

Italy .... 

1,400 

1,000 

2,400 

2,500 

3,500 

6,000 

Turkey 

1,900 

500 

2,400 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

130 

1,000 

1,130 

430 

650 

1,080 

Belgium 

1,100 

100 

1,200 

— 

— 

— 

Greece 

500 

50 

550 

1,900 

700 

2,600 

British India 

500 

30 

.S30 

2,.3.50 

600 

2.950 

lapan .... 

— 

— 

— 

1,700 

T.OOO 

3 ,6 <k> 
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Administration .—^In 1913 the two legislative bodies, the 
General Assembly and the ^/egislative Council, were replaced by a 
single body called the Legislative Assembly consisting of (1) 
Cabinet mitjisters; (2) 66 elected members; and (3) 17 members 
nominated to represent minorities. Members were to hold their 
seats for six years,'onc-third being elected every two years. The 
Legislative Assembly met in 1913 and had a somewhat stormy 
session. In 1914 martial law was proclaimed and there were no 
further sittings of the Assembly. 

On the proclamation of the British protectorate (Dec. 4 1914) 
a High Commissioner replace<l the British consul and agent- 
general. The then ruler, the Khedive 'Abbas Hilmi, was deposed 
and his cousin Husein Kamel, a son of the Khedive Isma'il, 
was placed on the throne with the title of sultan; on Husein’s 
death his brother Ahmed Fuad Pasha became sultan (Oct. 9 
1917). The capitulations continued in force pending the elabora¬ 
tion of measures which satisfied foreign Powers that under a new 
judicial system the interests of their subjects would be safe¬ 
guarded. (Sec below, History.) 

The most useful records of the finances, administration and social 
and economic condition of Egypt are the Reports of the British 
Agent-general published annually in London down to 1914. In 
1920 apitcared a Report from the High Commissioner covering the 

S iriod of 1914-9, a report to which the present writer is indebted. 

etailed information is given in annual reports of the various 
Egyptian ministries issued at Cairo. For a recent study of the 
Copts see S. H. Leader, The Modem Sons of the Pharaohs (1918). 
See also M. S. Briggs, Through Egypt in War Time (1918}. 

(F. R. C.) 

PouTiCAi, History 1909-21 

The Pre-war Period .—The policy of entrusting the Egyptians 
with a larger admini.strative responsibility was initiated under 
Sir Eldon Gorst, who succeeded Lord Cromer as British Agent 
and Consul-General in 1907. Considerable success attended 
the extension of ampler powers to provincial councils, which in 
igog took over the direction of elementary education. But a 
sufficient period of time did not elapse before his premature 
death in 19 ii to give the experiment a fair trial, and the new 
policy, w'hieh was generally interpreted in Egypt as an attempt 
to conciliate opposition by concession, rather stimulated than 
discouraged Nationalist agitation. In Feb. 1910 Boutros Ghali 
Pasha, the first Copt to attain the rank of- Premier, was assas¬ 
sinated by a young Egyptian of the Nationalist party, which 
proclaimed the murderer a patriot and provoked demonstra¬ 
tions during his trial. Their influence had aSccted the General 
Assembly, which displayed its anglophobia by rejecting a pro¬ 
posal to extend the existing concession of the Suez Canal Co. 
after its expiry in 196S. The British Agent was compelled to 
recommend drastic measures to stop anti-British manifesta¬ 
tions and Sheikh 'Abd el 'Aziz Shawi.sh, the moving qiirit 
behind them, was expelled from Egyptian territory. It is sig¬ 
nificant that he established his re.sidence in Berlin. Mohammed 
Said Pasha became Prime Minister and Jusuf Saba Pasha, hither¬ 
to Director-General of Posts, joined the Cabinet. A long-ftdt 
want was supplied in 1910 by the creation of an Agricultural 
Department under the Minister of Public Works. After the 
murder of Boutros Pasha the tension between Copts and Mos¬ 
lems increased and a Coptic Conference held at Assiut in March 
1911 drew up a memorandum preferring compLaints of unfair 
treatment which the British Agent was unable to regard as 
justified. Sir Eldon Gorst, who had long been in failing health, 
requested to be relieved of his functions early in July 1911 and 
a few days afterwards he died. His long and intimate knowledge 
of the country lends special importiince to his final report for 
1910, in which he recognized that the Legislative Council and 
General Assembly had become instruments of agitation against 
the occupying Power and that the new policy had failed. 

It might be open to question how far it would generally be 
opportune to appoint a former servant of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to be representative of Great Britain in Egypt. An excep¬ 
tion was, however, certainly justifiable in the case of Lord 
Kitchener, who had, moreover, been employed for many years 
elsewhere and who enjoyed exceptional prestige. He arrived 


in Egypt at the end of Sept. 1911. A fortnight later the Italian 
landing in Tripolitania followed a declaration of war with 
Turkey. Egypt was at once declared neutral. H.M. Govern¬ 
ment contested on behalf of Egypt the claim of Italy to block¬ 
ade the coast up to a point 100 m. E. of Solium, that poet, 
which was occupied by an Egyptian force, being regarded as the 
limit of her western frontier. In spite of a general feeling of 
sympathy with a Moslem belligerent, intensified by geographi¬ 
cal proximity and racial kinship, the Egyptian people displayed 
self-control, and neutrality was strictly observed. But the 
Libyan War had the effect of stimulating the patriotic 
sentiment which is largely a patriotism of Islam. The anarchical 
spirit displayed by the murder of Boutros Pasha was again 
revealed in July 1012, when a plot was detected to murder 
the Khedive, Lord Kitchener and the Prime Minister. 

Lord Kitchener’s energies were first devoted to the ijeeds of 
the Egyptian peasiintry. A law was introduced exempting 
small holdings up to 5-15 ac. from distraint for debt, while 
usurious money-lending at more than 0% was made punish¬ 
able by fine and imprisonment. Boards of local magistrates 
were instituted to summarily decide trivial cases and avoid 
costly suits. Steps were taken to preserve the bird life so neces¬ 
sary to keep down cotton pests. Thanks to his efforts the 
beautiful egret, which was rapidly being exterminated, has 
once more become conspicuous in the fields. A representa¬ 
tive international cotton congress was summoned to meet at 
the end of 1912. In that year Mohammed Said lost the serv¬ 
ices of Sa'd Zaghlul Pasha, his Minister of Justice, who subse¬ 
quently became the leader of the Nationalists. But his admin¬ 
istration was strengthened in 1913 by the formation of two 
new ministries, those of Waqfs (see 17.413) and Agriculture. 
Tension with the Khedive, however, led to his resignation in 
7914. He was succeeded by Husein Rushdi Pasha, who remained 
in office throughout the perio<l of the World War. 

Hew Legislative Assembly .—The salient measure of Lord 
Kitchener’s administration was a revision of the Organic Law 
of 1883 and the institution of a Legislative Assembly on a 
broader electoral basis than that of the old Legislative Council 
and General Assembly. Under the previous system tlic villages 
npiKiinted representatives by manhood suffrage to elect pro¬ 
vincial councils. The provincial councils returned 14 mem¬ 
bers from their own body to represent the provinces in 
the Legislative Council, to which 12 more were nomi¬ 
nated by the Khedive. The council of 26, with the ministers 
and 46 other delegates elected by the village representatives, 
constituted the General Assembly. All laws and decrees before 
approval had to be submitted to the Legislative Council, which 
could invite information, submit petitions and criticize the 
budget. The General Assembly, with similar powers of dis¬ 
cussion and criticism, met at rarer intervals. Its concurrence 
was necessary for any mea.surcs involving fresh taxation, but 
it had no power to initiate legislation. There was no justifi¬ 
cation for the existence of two bodies performing practically 
the same functions, and the inclusion of members of the pro¬ 
vincial councils, whose duties were entirely different, was an 
anomaly. A single Legislative Assembly was now substituted 
for these two bodies, with considerably extended powers, includ¬ 
ing that of initiating measures on its own responsibility. It was 
made incumbent on the Government to justify persistence in 
legislation disapproved by the majority, and machinery was 
also introduced enabling the Government to directly consult 
the electors in regard to proposals rejected by the As.sembly. 
The electorate was based on the old register, with the addition 
of all newly qualified voters, and numbered some two millions. 
Electors were divided into groups of 50, which returned dele¬ 
gates to carry the vote of each group to the poll. 

Three weeks elapsed between the choice of delegates and the 
final elections. The first Assembly consisted of 49 landowners, 
2 lawyers, 3 religious dignitaries and one engineer. The presi¬ 
dent and one vice-president were appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. As elective vice-president Sa'd Zaghlul Pasha, who was 
already hailed by the opposition press as the champion of 
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Egyptian liberty, wa» chosen by. an overwhelming majority. 
He led a bitter attack against Mohammed Said and indirectly 
against the British Agency in the early debates. The hostility 
of the new Assembly received encouragement from the Khedive, 
who now acted in complete understanding with the Nationalists. 

Egypt during the iTor.—On the outbreak of the World War in 
10)4, nnd the change that vas made in the status of Egypt, the 
sittings of the Assembly were suspended, and the term of its 
mandate expired without their having been renewed. Lord 
Kitchener was absent from Egypt on leave when Great Britain 
entered the war, and he never returned there, his services being 
demanded at home, where he was appointed War Minister. 
On Oct. I iqi4 enemy subjects were ordered by the G.O.C. in 
chief. Sir John Maxwell, to register themselves, and German or 
Austro-Hungarian male subjects of military age, or under suspi¬ 
cion, were deported to Malta. A proclamation of Nov. s placed 
Egypt under martial law. This enabled administrative measures 
to be enforced without reference to the Legislative Assembly 
and, where foreign subjects were concerned, without the elab¬ 
orate procedure for obtaining the consent of foreign Powers. 
A further proclamation on Nov. 6 notifying a state of war with 
Turkey announced that Great Britain would take upon herself 
the sole burden of the war “ without calling on the Egyptian 
people for aid therein.” A number of Egyptian artillery never¬ 
theless volunteered for service in defending the canal and took 
part in the repulse of the German-Turkish offensive, which 
was not supported by any movement in Egypt itself. Volunteer 
labour battalions were aJso raised, which played an important 
jiart in the conduct of the war. From 1017 onwards an Egyptian 
force, enrolled under the Frontier Districts Administration 
with British officers, maintained security and suppressed con¬ 
traband in the Arabian and Libyan desert zone, hitherto 
patrolled by the coast-guards. 

As the Egyptians were nominally subjects of the Sultan the 
entry of Turkey into the World War as the enemy of the occu¬ 
pying Power created an intolerable situation which demanded 
immediate .settlement. Turkish suzerainty might have been 
determined by the annexation of Egypt to the British Empire. 
But it was decided rather to proceed dong existing lines and to 
place Egypt under British protection. By a proclamation issued 
Dec. 18 the Secretary of .State for Foreign Affairs gave notice 
that, “ in view of the state of war arising out of the action 
of Turkey, Egypt is placed under the protection of His Majesty, 
and will henceforth constitute a British Protectorate. The 
suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is thus terminated and His 
Majesty’s Government will adopt all measures necessary for 
the defence of Egypt and protect its inhabitants and interests.” 
A second proclamation issued the following day announced 
the deposition of the Khedive, 'Abbas Hilmi, who wiis in 
Constantinople, on the ground of his adherence to the King’s 
enemies, and the acceptance of the successiion by his uncle 
Prince Hussein Kamel, who was henceforth to bear the title of 
Sultan of Egypt. The arbitrary and corrupt methods of the 
deposed Khedive had rendered him generally unpoimlar with 
Egyptians, who had also little reason to regret the severance 
of the last link with Turkey. At the same time Mussulman 
feeling could not be indifferent to the danger which threatened 
the caliphate, and German agents had freely promised the even¬ 
tual liberation of Egypt from British control after the victory 
which they confidently predicted. Sultan Hussein’s position 
was therefore no. easy one, in spite of the personal respect which 
he commanded. 

Sir H. McMahon, High Commissioner. —^Thc new status of 
Egypt was nevertheless introduced without disturbance, if 
without enthusiasm, under the direction of Sir Milne Cheetham 
as acting High Commissioner, pending the arrival early in 
IQIS of Sir Henry McMahon, who had been selected for that 
post. The British representative now took over the direction 
of foreign affairs and the Egyptian minister disappeared. 

The complete failure Of the Turkish attack on the Canal had 
its effect on public opinion, and as time went on the Sultan's 
personal popularity increased. On the other hand the Russian 
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retreat, the failure of the Dardanelles attack and the final with¬ 
drawal produced some reaction and confirmed the general 
impression of German invincibility*. In April and again in 
July IQIS attempts were made on the life of the Sultan. In 
justice to the Egyptians, however, it should be r^orded that, 
whatever anticipations had been raised among them as to the 
outcome of the war, they bore with patience and goodwill the 
unwelcome disabilities which it entailed, and laid Great Britain 
under obligations both moral and financial. Requisitions of 
cereals and of live stock, the control imposed on the price of 
cotton, recruiting for the labour and the camel transport corps, 
without which the Palestine campaign could not have been 
brought to a successful conclusion, and finally the assumption by 
the Egyptian Government of the whole liability for expendi¬ 
ture on services connected with the war, held over in a sus¬ 
pense account which reached £3,000,000, constituted a British 
obligation for which too little credit was given. 

Nationalist Propaganda. —The war had entailed the recall 
of a great number of British officials from Egypt for service 
elsewhere, and not only was much abusive action by uncon¬ 
trolled local agents ascribed to British pressure, but a free field 
was left open for Nationalist propaganda, which had grown 
evcr-increasingly active as the generation died out which had 
experienced the pre-occupation rfigime. Nationalist sentiment, 
legitimate and worthy of sympathy in itself, might have as¬ 
sumed a moderate and healthy form had it not from the first 
received an anti-British impulse from rivalries and jealousies 
among the Western Powers, making use of the indeterminate 
position of Great Britain as a serviceable political weapon. 
The situation was considerably modified by the Anglo-French 
understanding of 1004. But the Nationalist movement founded 
by the late Mustafa Kemal and fanned by Sheikh Shawish and 
others, had assumed a definitely anti-British colour, which the 
ex-Khedive had at one time exploited for his own personal ends. 
The members of a dissatisfied dvil service, who regarded the 
presence of an ever-grpwing number of British offidals in the 
higher posts as a bar to their promotion and interest, swelled 
the ranks of the Nationalists, reinforced by the students, who 
felt that their prospect of obtaining State employment, to 
qualify for which they had often made real sacrifices, was 
diminished by the competition of the foreigner. The lawyers, a 
very numerous dass, who anticipated that the protectorate 
would entail a modification of the judidal system prejudicial 
to their situation, were unanimously hostile, as indeed were 
the members of all the professional dasses. Not only had 
British officials increased in a manner which seemed dispropor¬ 
tionate to the expanding activities of the departments and hardly 
consistent with the principle of training .Egyptians to manage 
their own affairs, but, in contradiction of that very prindple, 
they had tended to absorb administrative functions and not 
merely to advise. With increasing numbers they had become a 
community living their own lives, wholly aloof from the Egyp¬ 
tians and the other foreign communities, and with this loss of 
contact their influence and moral control had weakened. Finally, 
the war between Great Britain and Turkey, the seat of the 
caliphate, had emphasized the latent but always present 
impatience of the Moslem under Christian rule. The strength 
which the Nationalist movement continued to acquire during 
the earlier and middle phases of the war does not seem to have 
been sufficiently realized. 

Sir R. Wingate, High Commissioner. —In Dec. 1916 Gen. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, who had filled the posts of Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and Governor-General of the Sudan since 
Dec. i8gg, was called to Cairo as High Commissioner in suc¬ 
cession to Sir Henry McMahon. The health of Sultan Hussein, 
which had for some time caused anxiety, did not improve and 
it became urgent to settle the question of succession, left in 
abeyance in 1914. Prince Kamel ed Din, his only son, who had 
married the aster of the ex-Khedive, finally declined the por¬ 
tion of heir-apparent, which was then offered to Prince Ahmad 
Fuad, the sixth son of the Khedive Isma'il. He had been 
educated at Turin, where he passed through the military school 
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Sultan Hussein died Oct. 9 1917. The removal from the scene of 
a ruler remarkable for his character, public spirit and thorough 
knowledge of his own colmtry was a misfortune for Egypt. 
Certain modifications in the Ministry, in which it was proposed 
to include Sa'd Zaghlul Pasha, were considered after the acces¬ 
sion of the new Sultan. But eventually only one resignation took 
place, Fathi Pasha, Minister of Waqfs, being replaced by 
Ziwar Pasha, the Governor of Cairo. But the discussions engaged 
in made it clear that the Prime Minister intended on the condu- 
don of peace to raise the question of autonomy and the regu¬ 
lation of Egypt’s relations with Great Britain by convention. 

After-war Plans .—As the World War drew to a dose the prin¬ 
ciples formulated by the President of the United States, to which 
Great Britain and her Allies subscribed, had a far-reaching and 
even a dedsive effect on educated opinion in Egypt. The numer¬ 
ous dedarations of British statesmen, disdaiming any inten¬ 
tion of permanently occupying the country, were insistently 
recalled, and the aspirations of the Egyptians to govern them¬ 
selves were represented as having received international sanction 
through the acceptance of the prindple of self-determination. 
Such sentiments were by no means confined to the discontented 
and the ambitious, who in the furtherance of their political aims 
would even have welcomed a German victory. Moderate opin¬ 
ion also adopted the view that the attitude of Egypt during the 
war and the sacrifices made by her people justified a claim for 
spedal consideration and that the time had come to reconsider 
the relations between their country and Great Britain. When 
in Nov. 1918 an Anglo-French declaration was published an¬ 
nouncing that the policy of the Allies in the East contemplated 
the complete enfranchisement of the peoples so long oppressed 
by Turkish rule and the “ institution of national Governments 
and administrations deriving their authority from the initiative 
and free choice of the local populations,” Egyptians felt their 
title to manage their own affairs to be as good as that of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. They, moreover, regarded their own coun¬ 
try with its progressive organization and western methods as 
far ahead in development of Arabia, where an independent king¬ 
dom had already Iwen established. At the moment when con¬ 
crete expression was being given to these sentiments certain 
other factors combined to excite public opinion. Early in 1918 
a commission had been appointed under the presidency of the 
Prime Minister to consider the future organization of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in Egypt. Sir W. Brunyate, the Judicial 
Adviser, who during the long illness and after the death of Lord 
Edward Cecil also acted as Financial Adviser, was requested 
by the commission to prepare a basis for discussion and to con¬ 
sider the question of the participation in legislation of the 
foreign colonies, in view of an eventual abolition of the Capitu¬ 
lations. Another commis.sion had already for some months been 
discussing the judicial reforms which such a measure would 
entail, and an impression which gained ground that inany new 
courts replacing the mixed tribunals the English language and 
legal procedure would predominate had confirmed the hostility 
of the legal profession in Egypt. The memorandum regarding 
the Legislative Assembly was submitted to the Prime Minister 
in Nov. 1918. Though only intended as a basis for confidential 
discussion its contents became known and were regarded as 
having the approval of H.M. Government. The project was 
interpreted as restricting the Assembly to consultative func¬ 
tions while all legislative power was to be vested in a Senate, 
in which the members officially appointed with a group of 
elected foreigners would constitute a majority. Its divulgation 
roused a storm of indignant protest. 

Aspirations for Autonomy .—A Nationalist committee was 
formed at the end of 1918, under the chairmanship of Zaghlul 
Pasha, who now definitely became the leader of the party. 
On Nov. 13 he paid a visit to the High Comraisiuoner and 
expressed the desire to go to London to put forward a pro¬ 
gramme of complete autonomy, a proposal which was rejected 
as calculated to serve no good object. At the same time the 
Prime Minister, with the approval of the Sultan, proposed that 
He should himself proceed to London with the Minister of 


Education, Adli Pasha Yeghen, to discuss the affairs of Egypt, 
urging that, as the Peace Conference would give official sanc¬ 
tion to the protectorate, its nature could not be left indetermi¬ 
nate. Sir R. Wingate appealed for their reception with some 
insistence. But as the Foreign Secretary and other Ministers 
were shortly leaving for the Peace Conference and would be 
unable to devote sufficient time and attention to the prob¬ 
lem of Egyptian internal reform, they were invited to defer 
their visit which would not at that moment be opportune. 
The real urgency of the issue and the danger involved in post¬ 
poning its consideration appear still not to have been fully 
appreciated. Rushdi Pasha together with Adli Pasha then 
tendered their resignations. Every effort was made to induce 
the two ministers to remain in office and an approximate date 
was eventually suggested for the visit. But the ministerial 
crisis was still unsolved when in the middle of Jan. Sir R. Win¬ 
gate was summoned to London to report personally on Egyptian 
affairs. He pressed for the immediate reception of the min¬ 
isters and the withdrawal of restrictions on the movement of 
Nationalist leaders. The contentions of the Nationalists, to 
whom many of the moderates had rallied, were now receiving 
so much general support in the country that the ministers were 
only disposed to repair to London provided similar facilities 
were accorded to Zaghlul and his colleagues. As the latter were 
now openly engaged in a campaign aiming at the severance of 
all connexion between Egypt and Great Britain, their recep¬ 
tion by the Foreign Office could not be entertained. On the 
other hand the invitation to the ministers was renewed. Rushdi 
Pasha, however, adhered to his resignation, which was accepted. 

Meanwhile documents addressed to the foreign representa¬ 
tives and residents in Egypt announced that a delegation of la 
members, under the presidency of Sa'd Zaghlul, had been 
formed to lay before other countries the legitimate aspirations 
of Egypt. On March 3 this delegation forwarded to the Sul¬ 
tan, who had declined to receive them, a petition which, though 
drafted with all the forms of oriental courtesy, maintained the 
nullity of the protectorate and was clearly designed to intimi¬ 
date His Highness and to prevent the formation of a new Gov¬ 
ernment. Vigorous action was therefore taken without delay. 
On March 8 Zaghlul Pasha and three of his principal adherents 
were arrested and deported the following day to Malta. 

Disturbances in igi 8 -g .—The immediate effects of this asser¬ 
tion of authority revealed the gravity of the internal situation. 
Anti-British demonstrations by the students in Cairo rendered 
military intervention necessary. On March 12 there were serious 
disturbances at Tanta and during the following days similar 
outbreaks occurred in the Delta provinces, characterized by 
looting and attacks on British soldiers and civilians. Railway 
lines were simultaneously torn up in different places, in accord¬ 
ance, it would appear, with a plan originally prepared for a 
rising had the Turkish attempt to cross the Canal proved suc¬ 
cessful. On the i6th Cairo was isolated by the severance of 
railway and telegraphic communication both with the Delta 
and with Upper Egypt, where foreign colonies were besieged 
in the quarter where they had taken refuge. On the i8th the 
fanatidsm roused by the reports of unscrupulous agitators led 
to the brutal murder and mutilation at Deirut station of a Brit¬ 
ish inspector of prisons, two officers and five of other ranks. 
Mobile columns had been dispatched with all possible expedi¬ 
tion to the disturbed areas and by March 26 the main lines of 
communication were reestablished, the danger points were in 
military occupation and the situation well in hand. But it 
required the employment of considerable forces and stern 
methods of repression to restore order and prevent further 
bloodshed. The leaders had probably never contemplated such 
a serious upheaval and were alarmed at a .situation which had 
passed beyond their control. But the Nationalist committee, 
which continued to sit after the deportation of Zaghlul Pasha, 
cannot escape responsibility for the effects of their propaganda. 
During these and subsequent manifestations the Egyptian police 
in the great cities carried out their duties in an exemplary man¬ 
ner. The army, with the exception of a few units, was in the 
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Sudan, which remained entirely unaffected by events in Egypt. 
The extent and influence of the Nationalist organization appear 
to have been underestimated, and the British authorities evi¬ 
dently did not antidpate that within a week after the deporta¬ 
tion of the leaders the anti-British agitation would develop 
into a national movement, supported by elements from every 
da.ss, including the Copts, many of whom were no doubt 
prompted by prudential considerations to proclaim their soli¬ 
darity with the Mussulman. I'hat the fellahin, a padfic peasan¬ 
try which had derived the greatest benefits from the British 
occupation, should have been so readily led by agitation to 
commit acts of savage violence had occasioned some surprise. 

The movement among the fellahin was only of a very partial 
character, and generally restricted to the neighbourhood of 
large centres. At the same time several factors had by the end 
of rgrS combined to create a spirit of discontent and some loss 
of confidence in the British administration, which was made 
responsible for all the grievances experienced during the war. 
Recruiting for the labour and camel transport corps was in its 
earlier and really volunteer stage not unpopular, as the good 
wages paid were a boon to the poorer people, who enlisted 
again and again on the termination of their engagements. 
But when the voluntary system ceased to produce a sufficient 
number of men administrative pressure was exercised and the 
local officials took advantage of the absence of control. Unscru¬ 
pulous Omdas in many cases abused their position, accepting 
bribes for exemptions and sending their enemies to serve under 
methods resembling those of the press-gang, while alleging 
British pressure as their excuse. In .spite of the good prices 
paid, the requisition of domestic animals pressed hardly on the 
small fanners, who had to part with their only means of trans¬ 
port. Still more resented was the requisition of cereals and the 
manner in which it was enforced. Requisition rates ranged 
lower than market rates, which tempted local officials to collect 
larger amounts than they were required to furnish in order to 
sell the balance at the higher price, while cultivators who grew 
no wheat had to buy their quota at the market rate and sell at 
requisition rates. The process of verification and repjayment 
was inevitably slow and opened the door to abuses. Collec¬ 
tions for British Rod Cross Funds, intended to be purely vol¬ 
untary, were enforced by officials seeking to acquire merit for 
the amounts realized in their districts, and were often regarded 
by the ignorant fellah as a contribution impjosed upon him to 
the British war-chest. The prices of food, clothing and fuel 
rose to an unprecedented degree during the war, and the aver¬ 
age wages of the labouring class became inadequate to meet 
the enhanced cost of living and supply the necessiiries of life. 
Meanwhile the fortunate producer of cotton and the privileged 
foreigner were seen to be accumulating fortunes. The discon¬ 
tent thus engendered among the pxjorcr peasantry created a 
favourable field for the agitator, who proclaimed that the removal 
of the British oecui>ation would ensure prosperity. 

Lord AUenby’s R 6 gime .—Lord Allenby, the C.-in-C. in 
Egypt, who had left for Paris on March 12 igig, was directed 
to return at once as special High Commissioner during the 
absence of Sir R. Wingate, with instructions to restore law and 
order and “ to administer in all matters as may be required 
by the necessity of maintaining the King's Protectorate on an 
equitable basis.” The situation now passed from one of active 
to one of passive resistance. A general strike was maintained 
for only a few days, but students, lawyers and a large number 
of public officials declined to resume their activities. Lord 
Allenby adopted a pxjlicy of conciliation and, notwithstanding 
the dangerous interpretation to which such a rapid change of 
px>licy was liable, the removal of the embargo on the free move¬ 
ment of Egyptians was approved. This entailed the liberation 
of Zaghlul and his associates interned at Malta, who left for 
Paris, where their arrival almost coincided with President 
Wilson’s recognition of the British protectorate. Their efforts 
to obtain a hearing at the Peace Conference were disappwinted. 
Punitive measures for the outrages pierpetrated during the 
outbreak inevitably tended to maintain embitterment. 
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On April g Rushdi Pasha reconstituted a Ministry with Adli 
Pasha as Minister of the Interior^ An additional Ministry to 
take charge of all communications was now instituted. But 
the life of the new Government was ephemeral and, having 
failed to terminate the official strike while deprecating inter¬ 
vention by the High Commissioner, Rushdi once more resigned 
on the 2ist. A stern proclamation by Lord Allenby, acting as 
C.-in-C. under prowers of martial law, which announced that 
all officials not returning to duty forthwith would be struck off 
the lists, had the desired effect. 

Appointment ojthe Milner Mission. —H.M.’s Governipent now 
decided to .send to Egypt a mission, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Milner, “ to inquire into the causes of the recent dis¬ 
orders, and to report on the existing situation in the country 
and the form of the constitution which, under the protectorate, 
will be best calculated to promote its p)eace and prosperity, 
the progressive development of self-governing institutions, 
and the protection of foreign interests.” Such were the terms 
of reference eventually drawn up. It would have been well if 
such a commission could have proceeded at once, while the 
impression of repressive measures was still strong, before the 
Nationalist movement had completed its organization, had 
exploited industrial unrest and extended throughout the coun¬ 
try a propaganda which now received opien encouragement 
from sections of the Arab university of El Azhar. But cir¬ 
cumstances rendered its dcp>arture impiossible before the autumn. 
A month after Rushdi’s resignation, Mohammed Said Pasha 
(Prime Minister igio-.p) formed a new Ministry, in spite of the 
opposition which was henceforth to be anticipated to any com¬ 
bination from the Nationalists. Certain changes were also 
regarded as opportune in the British pjersonnel. Sir Paul Harvey, 
who had resigned the position of Financial Adviser during 
Lord Kitchener’s administration, returned. Sir W. Brunyate, 
who had acted in that capacity since the death of Lord Edward 
Cecil, also resigned his position as Judicial Adviser. Mr. Doug¬ 
las Dunlop, Adviser to the Minister of Education, whose depart¬ 
ment had been much attacked, was replaced by Mr. R. S. 
Patterson, the Director-General of Accounts, as was Mr. 
Haines, the Adviser to the Interior, by Brig.-Gen. Sir G. F. 
Clayton, chief political officer to the Egyptian Force. A period 
of drift now ensued during which, though conditions api>eared 
outwardly calm, the Nationalists continued to be active and to 
advocate a boycott of the Mission. 

Among the arguments used to discredit the British admin¬ 
istration much capital was made among the small landowners 
by the allegation of an intention to curtail the water-supply of 
Egypt in favour of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. A project had 
been adopted for the construction of barrages at Gebel Aulia 
and Sennar on the White and Blue Niles respiectively. The 
former was designed to create a reservoir which would enable 
the remaining waste lands of Egypt, some i,goo,ooo ac., to be 
cultivated, while extending perennial irrigation to some i,aoo,- 
000 more, now under basin cultivation, and therefore restricted 
to one crop in each year. The Blue Nile dam to be constructed 
near Sennar contemplated the raising of the river to a level 
necessary to feed a great canal which would irrigate the triangle 
south of Khartum known as the Gezira, approximately equal 
in area to the Egyptian Delta, and suitable for raising cotton. 
The unfortunate attacks made by Sir W. Willcocks and Col. 
Kennedy on Sir Murdoch Macdonald, Adviser to the Ministry 
of Public Works, which were shown by the report of the eminent 
irrigation experts serving on the Nile Projects Commission to 
be unfounded, did much to encourage these misrepresentations. 
Charges rejjeatedly preferred against the Adviser of having 
falsified figures to justify his proposals rendered inevitable a 
prosecution for criminal libel which ended in conviction. 

The propx>Bal to boycott the Milner Mission gained strength 
from the protest of the Prime Minister against its arrival before 
the signature of peace with Turkey, and his resignation which 
followed. Wahba Pasha, who had acted as Minister of Finance 
in the last two Cabinets, consented with no little courage to 
preside over a Ministry of Affairs. 
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4t8*«otlfcv<4i?3li.^tYi^ r®**®*** measure had been taken for 
it' OHM' organized antagonism which 

ttratkma in il!liS*c^ strikes and street demon- 

serliiainr. * the Cairene ladies emerged from their 

Eirvntlaiip™#-^^* ,P*rt. Every effort was made to prevent 
coming into contact with the mission 
■headitm***^ <44^ 80 were denounced in the local press. The 
eaaqaartera bf the mission were watched by pickets and the 
■ »»v*?***^ individual members carefully followed, even 
into the pnvinoes, with a view to preventing any contact with 
the people. Serious riots at Tanta followed a visit to that city, 
where tluUtary intervention became necessary. 

During their stay in Cairo there was a scries of attacks on 
British soldiers and no less than three attempts were made to 
assassinate Egyptian ministers by bomb-throwing. Soon after 
the arrival of the mission the chiefs of El Azhar University 
identified themselves with the Nationalists by a manifesto 
addressed to the High Commissioner, setting forth the claims 
of Egypt to Complete indoi>cndcncc and demanding the with¬ 
drawal of the British. A somewhat similar declaration signed 
by six princes of the khedivial family was sent in a letter to 
Lord Milner and simultaneously published in the press. The 
denunciation of the protectorate was the prevailing note. 

The general hostility displayed was to some extent mitigated 
by a declaration issued on Dec. 20, in which the real aims of 
the mission were clearly stated. I'he belief that its object was 
to deprive Egypt of rights hitherto possessed was declared to 
be without foundation, and free expression of all opinion with¬ 
out limit to the field of discussion was invited. But the rela¬ 
tions of the mission wit h the Egj'ptians were confined to informal 
di.scussion and conversations with individuals. These as time 
went on became so general that its members were able to thor¬ 
oughly ascertain the current feeling of the country. A visit 
was paid by the mission to Alexandria, where its members were 
enabled to hear the views of the French, Italian and Greek as 
well as of the British Chamt)cr of Commerce. An exhaustive 
inquiry was made into the working of every public depart¬ 
ment. The principal British officials were consulted, as well as 
the leading members of the non-official British community. 
Sir Cecil Hurst devoted a great part of his time to an investiga¬ 
tion of the judicial system and the reforms which would become 
necessary to meet new conditions. Sir John Maxwell and Sir 
Owen Thomas also vi.sitcd the Sudan. Before the departure of 
the mission in March ig20 a large volume of material had been 
collected, and certain propositions, on which remarkable unanim¬ 
ity was displayed, were provisionally drafted with a view to the 
preparation of a final report in England. While there had been 
no means of ascertaining how far a settlement on the lines con¬ 
templated would command general support in Egypt, it-was 
clear that on certain points both extreme and moderate opin¬ 
ion were at one, and a solution on the basis of mutual agreement 
was obviously preferable to an imposed arrangement. 

Milner-Zaghlul Agreement. —An opportunity presented itself 
in April, largely through the good offices of Adli Pasha, of which 
advantage was taken, to enter into relations with the Egyptian 
Delegation in Paris, who were now disposed to meet the mission 
in England. Meanwhile Wahba Pasha, whose health no longer 
permitted him to stand the strain of office, resigned on May iq 
and was succeeded as Prime Minister by Tewfiq Nessim Pasha. 
Zaghlul with seven other delegates reached London on June 7 
iq20. Friendly relations were established with them and, after 
deliberations which extended to the middle of August, the gen¬ 
eral lines of an eventual settlement were drafted. But Zaghlul 
and his friends were not prepared to commit themselves to 
acceptance without refetence to their supporters in Egypt, and 
four members of the ddegation accordingly returned to Cairo 
with a memorandum outlining the bases on which an agreement 


mights snbMquently' be fiaiMd.' Tbti' memoraodumi whicbtcuiae 
to be kaown as the MUnet-Zaghltd .Agreement, was in fen«ral 
accordance with the conclusions adopted by the mission in 
Egypt, though it went somewhat further, especially aa regards 
the right of Egypt to foreign representation. A letter handed 
to Adli Pasha together with the memorandum made it clear 
that the latter had no reference to the Sudan, which lay out¬ 
side the scope of the suggested agreement. 

The proposals embodied in the memorandum may be sum¬ 
marized as follows:— 

In order to establish the independence of Egypt on a secure and 
lasting basis it is necessary to define precisely the relations between 
Great Britain and Egypt and to modify the privileges and immuni¬ 
ties now enjoyed by capitulatory Powers. Negotiations between 
accredited representatives of the Governments should contem¬ 
plate;—a Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and Egypt 
under which Great Britain will recognize the independence of 
Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with representative institu¬ 
tions, and Egypt will confer upon Great Britain the rights neces¬ 
sary to safeguard her special interests and to enable her to give 
foreign Powers guarantees which will secure relinquishment of 
capitulatory rights; Great Britain will defend the integri^ of 
Egyptian territory, and Egypt will, in case of war, render Great 
Britain all assistance in her power within her ow'n borders. This 
Treaty will stipulate that Egypt will enjoy right of representation 
in foreign countries, and in absence of an accredited representative 
confide interests to the British representative; Egypt will not adopt 
an attitude inconsistent with the alliance, or enter into any agree¬ 
ment with a foreign Power prejudicial to British intere.sts; Egypt 
will confer on Great Britain the right to maintain a military force 
on Egyptian soil for the protection of her Imperial communica¬ 
tions; Egypt will appoint, with concurrence ol H.M. Government, 
a financial adviser, who will take over powers now exercised by epm- 
missioiicrs of debt and he generally available for consultation: 
Egypt will similarly appoint a British official in Ministry of Justice, 
with access to minister, to have cognizance of all matters affecting 
foreigners and be available for consultation regarding maiutenaiice 
of law and order; Egypt will recognize^ right of Great Britain to 
intervene in ease of legislation operating inequitably against foreign¬ 
ers; British reprcsentatii e will have a .special position and precedence 
over other foreign representatives; engagements of British or other 
foreign officers and officials may be terrniiiated by either parly 
within two years after the Treaty comes into force, with iieiisioii 
or compensation to be therein determined. 

Furtner provisions contemplate:—approval by a Constituent 
Assembly of the Treaty, which would only come into force after 
foreign Powers have agreed to close their consular courts; a new 
organic statute securing ministerial responsibility to legislature, 
refigious toleration and protection of rights of foreigners; conclu¬ 
sion by Great Britain of agreement.s with capitulator^’ Powers, ren¬ 
dering possible the extension to foreigners of jurisdiction of mixed 
tribunals and of Egyptian legislation; transfer to H.M. Govern¬ 
ment of rights exercised by foreign Governments under capitula¬ 
tions; maintenance of existing treaties to which Egj’pt is a part)’ 
on matters of commerce and navigation; liberty to maintain foreign 
schools and organize religious and cliaritablc foundations; elimina¬ 
tion of international element in Alexandria Board of Health; valida¬ 
tion ol all measures taken under martial law; reorganization of mixed 
tribunals to undertake all jurisdiction hitherto exercised by foreign 
consular courts; cnmmuniealion by Great Britain of terms of 
Treaty to foreign Powers and support of application by Egypt to 
be admitted as a member of the League of Nations. 

The four delegates returned from Egypt in Oct. and accom¬ 
panied Zaghlul and his colleagues to London. They reported 
that the proposed settlement had been well received by the 
Egyptian public and that any attempted opposition had met 
with complete failure. At the same time they had been urged 
to support modifications of certain specific points. These con¬ 
templated a limitation of the functions of the Financial Adviser 
and of the officer attached to the Ministry of Justice; abandon¬ 
ment of a provision postponing the coming into force of the 
contemplate Treaty until agreements had been concluded 
with the Powers for the modification of the Capitulations, and a 
formal abolition of the protectorate. 

The mission adopted the view that no good purpose eould 
be served by further discussion of details at that stage. These 
points, on which they preferred to express no opinion, as well 
as others, could be raised when negotiations were opened. 
Zaghlul Pasha stated that his efforts to create a favourable 
atmosphere for settlement would be weakened if he could give 
no undertaking with regard to thc.se reservations and especially 
the abolition of the protectorate. The Egyptian delegates then 
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left England and the tniition concluded thek nport, which was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affaits on 
Dec. 9 igao and presented to Parliament as Egypt. No. t (tgai). 

Afltr the Milner Report .—A period of suspense ensued during 
which the report was translated into Arabic. Its recommenda¬ 
tions reestablished the ascen^lancy of a moderate party in 
Egypt. After an effort to constitute a ministry representing a 
coalition of all parties, Adli Pasha accepted the task of forming 
an administration. His selection was in accord with the desire 
of the majority of the delegates who had visited London. It 
was then announced that “ H.M. Government, after a study of 
the proposals made by Lord Milner, have arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the status of protectorate is not a satisfactory relation 
in which Egypt should continue to stand to Great Britain. While 
they have not reached final decisions with regard to Lord Mil¬ 
ner’s recommendations, they desire to confer with a delegation 
nominated by the Sultan with a view, if possible, to substi¬ 
tute for the protectorate a relationship which would, while 
securing the special interests of Great Britain and enabling her 
to offer adequate guarantees to foreign Powers, meet the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of Egypt and the Egyptian people.” 

Zaghlul Pasha returned to Egypt from France on April s 
1021 and was received with great demonstrations of welcome. 
He at once took up a position of hostility to the new Govern¬ 
ment, and, though offered a place in the official delegation, was 
only willing to take part in it if he were himself appointed presi¬ 
dent. The majority of his former colleagues of the unofficial 
delegation then separated themselves from him. He declared 
the now Government not to be representative of opinion and a 
campaign of protest against the departure of the delegates was 
inaugurated. Moderate opinion in Egypt was unfavourable 
to his attitude and he only retained the support of the extremist 
and the turbulent elements in the country, who were, however, 
successful in producing demonstrations in Cairo and in Alex¬ 
andria, in which city verj' serious riots torik place on May 20, 
continuing through the two following days. They assumed the 
form of an anti-European outbreak, intensified by the nervous- 
nc.s.s of the European colonies and rctidiation on their part 
against the demonstrators. The situation in Alexandria passed 
beyond the control of the Egyptian police and order had to be 
restored by British militaty intervention. Some 68 Egyiuians 
and 10 Europeans were killed during the disturbances, and 162 
Egyptiiins and 66 Europeans were wounded, the principal suffer¬ 
ers among the latter being Greeks. The effect of these riots, 
which w'cre deplored by the majority of Egyptian;!, was to 
bring the question of the ade!iuiUe protection of foreigners once 
more into jjrominencc. Zaghlul I’asha indeeil iasucil a mani¬ 
festo deprecating attacks on foreigners and protested that the 
riot.s at Alexandria had nothing to do with politics. But the 
general tone of his subsetiuent utterances, his continued efforts 
to undermine the Ministry and to discredit the official delega¬ 
tion, only tended to bring home to him the resi>onsibiUty for 
these unfortunate events. In the autumn of igai Adli I’asha 
visited lx)ndon, where discussions took place between him and 
the Government as to the proposed new constitution; but an 
agreement was not reached, and he returned to Egypt without 
any further progress having been made. 

Kcmuimic Situatian Jgoo-21. —From the time of the economic 
crisis of 1907 the record of Egypt h.id been one of reviving and 
ever-increasing prosperity. The failure of the Hank of Egypt in 
lyl 1 and other failures aixnit the same time were due tu antecedent 
causes. Tile last of a succession of lean years with low Nile levels 
in 1910 was .surmounted bv the Government without recourse to a 
loan. The disabilities of the World War were more than com¬ 
pensated by the enormous prices realized for Egyptian cotton, 
which at one moment, in Feb. 1920, rose to ysd.per lb., ten times 
its pre-war price. The majority of Egyptian fortunes were invested 
in real estate am! the competition for cotton land made ££400 a 
not uncommon price per feddan, while instances may bs quoted of 
land which reached £Ej;oo and even £K(iOO. Previously to the 
war the Egyptian financial year ran from Jan. I to Dec. 31. U was 
then modined to bring it into conformity with the British financial 
year and has since run from April 1 to March 31 of the following 
year. In 1910 the budget figures were: revenue, ££17,177,107; 
expenditure, ££17,077,207. Five years later, for the financial 
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yev.igiS-^ the incieaae waa.not.very marked, fhe.toiree being: 
revenue, ££17,739,4.18; 'expenditure, ££16,304,666. But suhs^ 
quently they rose by leaps and bounds', unftf for igeb-if revenue 
and expenditute were both estimated at ££40,271,000. On the 
revenue tide of this total ££35,673,000 represented ordinary 
receipts,^ while the balance of extraordinary revenue anticipated 
was derived from the sale of land and profits from the control of 
cotton. On the eimenditure side ££32,616,920 represented recur¬ 
ring obligations; ££3,634,080 was assigned to new works and 
£E2,ooo,0(xi to loss on the purchase and distribution of articles of 
prime necessity. Upwards oi seven millions of the increased expendi¬ 
ture was accountetffor by the higher .scale of remuneration assigned 
to all classes of government officials and the enhanced cost of mate¬ 
rials. The estimated increase on state railways and tho icxpansion 
of the police forces accounted for nearly two millions mure. 

In the course of 1920 the universal crisis in production and the 
cessation of demand for Egyptian cotton caused its price to drop 
precipitously and in March 1921 it stood at only a little above the 
pre-war figure. In spite of the fall of iirice there were few buyii^ 
orders, less than 50 % of the crop was shipped, and serious economic 
disturbance ensued. Tenants were unuble to pay rents which had 
soared up with the high price of cotton, and landowners who had 
speculatively increased their acreage had to mortgage their estates. 
Goods, which had in 1919-20 been imported on a scale unprece¬ 
dented in Egypt’s foreign trade record in anlicipatioii of a contin¬ 
ued high purchasing power, remained unsold, and the bonded 
warehouse.s were overstocked with uncleared merchandise. On the 
other hand the general drop in the price of commodities relieved 
the situation of the labouring population, and the position was 
rendered less acute by the large profits accumulated during the 
preceding period by the class most affected by the paralysis of the 
cotton market. It was calcul.nted in 1920 that Egyptian savings 
invested abroad, largely in British Treasury bills, might be reck- 
onetl at £150,000,000, more than the whole public debt. 

The break in cotton prices inevitably affected receipts from cus¬ 
toms, sales of land and other sources. At the same time the reduc¬ 
tion in the acreage devoted to cereals had entailed large purchases 
aliro.ad, while the menace of a fuel famine had made it incumbent 
on the. Government to ensure the coal supply iu spite of the high 
prices prevailing. The result was that, while the financial year Iy20-i 
closed with a revenue somewhat short of ihul estimated, approxi¬ 
mately ££40,100,000, expenditure rose to ££53,000,000, of which 
££8,940,exH) was due to food supplies and ££6,460,000 to pur¬ 
chases of coal. Egypt was thus faced with a deficit of ££12,900,000, 
to be mot by a draft on the Re.serve Fund, which had greatly 
increased in the prosperous years 1917-20^ and amounted, after due 
deductions for depreciation of slock, to ££15,942,866, leaving some 
three millions in hand to face a deficit on the budget for 1921-2. 

While Egypt was enabled to meet this formidable deficit thanks 
to the accumulalions of former years, the expansion of revenue had 
for a long time past fallen far short of the legitimate capiicity and 
requirements of the country. The Egyptian financial system was 
inequitable and remained inelastic, owing to the impossibility of 
imposing taxation in proportion to wealth and of making it inci¬ 
dent on foreign as well as on local subjects. The land-tax, when 
reassessed under the scheme of 1895, was fixed for a period of 30 
ye.ars frum the date of valuation. It was then calculated to repre¬ 
sent about 28";. of the rental value. Before many years had 
passed it had ceased in any way to approximate to that figure, but 
it could not be altered until Ihc prescribod term hud expired. Egypt, 
one of the rieliesl countries of the world, rem.ained, owing to a com¬ 
bination of eirrumslances. one of the most lightly taxed. I.imita¬ 
tions on local taxation have similarly arrested municipal develop¬ 
ment. These disabilities have imlircctly contributed to the increase 
of criminality by restricting the extension of the police force, wliile 
expenditure on public health and eduaition has been inadequate. 

The Egyptian debt on IDec. 31 1919 stood at £93,299,640, dis¬ 
tributed between the three categories as follovys: guaranteed loan, 
£6,199,9(11); privileged debt, £31,127,780; unified debt, £55i97G" 
960. "The Government and the commissioners of the debt held 
£5,282,2(10. The amount held by the public was thus reduced to 
£88,017,380. (J. R. R.) 

EHRLICH, PAUL (1854-1915), German bacteriologist, was 
born in Silesia March 14 1854, of Jewish parentage. He was 
educated at Breslau and Stras.sburg, where he studied medicine. 
He was soon drawn towards research in chemistry, and in his 
earlier years carried out various important investigations in 
aniline dyes. He was at the same time winning fame as a 
bacteriologist, and in 11907 discovered a red dye, known as 
“ tryjian red,” which effected the complete sterilization of 
animals infected with trypanosomes, a work of enormous im¬ 
portance for the treatment of diseases caused by these par¬ 
asites. He considerably improved the technique of serum 
preparation, and also discovered a method by which the potency 
of the anti-diphtheria toxin could be tested. He also investi 
gated the problems of cancer. Ehrlich's most famous dis 
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covcry, however, was made in connexion with his researches 
into venereal diseases. It yas announced in 1910 that he had 
prepared an arsenical compound, known as salvarsan or “ 606,” 
which was a cure for syphilis. He lectured in London in 1907, 
and in 1913 attended the medical congress held there. He 
received many honours from his Government and marks of 
distinction from almost every university and scientific society. 
He died at Homburg Aug. 20 1913- 

Sec Paul Ehrlich: eim Parstellung seines wissenschafUichen 
Wirkens, Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstage des Forschers (1914). 

EICHHORN, HERMANN VON (1848-1918), German field- 
marshal, was bom at Breslau Feb. r3 1848. He took part, as a 
young officer, in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-1. In 1897 he 
was appointed chief of the staff of the VI. Army Corps at Bredau, 
in 1901 divisional and in 1907 corps commander. In 1905 he 
was promoted to the rank of general of the infantry and in 1913 
to that of Generaloberst, while in the same year he was ap[)ointed 
inspector-general of the VII. Army Inspection at Saarbriicken. 
At the outbreak of the World War he was incapacitated in 
consequence of an accident, but was able to play a part in the 
battle of Soissons in Jan. 1915. In that month he was appointed 
to the command of the X. Army, which was engaged in the 
great battle of the Masurian Lakes in the following February. 
In Aug. he took Kovno and afterwards the fortresses of Grodno 
and Olita, and continued his victorious advance into Russia. 
From 1916-8 Eichhorn was in command of the army group 
known by his name in Courland. In Dec. IQ17 he was raised to 
the rank of field-marshal and was sent to the Ukraine as chief-in¬ 
command of the German troops on the eastern front. He was 
assassinated at Kiev July 30 1918. 

EINEM, KARL VON (1853- ), Prussian general, was bom 

at Hertzberg in the Harz Jan. 1 1853. He entered the I'mssian 
army in 1870 and rose to the rank of major-general in 1900. In 
the same year he was entrusted with the organization of the 
German section of the international military expedition to Peking. 
In 1903 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general and 
appointed Minister of War, an office which he held till 1909. 
He had meanwhile been promoted to be a general of the cavalry, 
and in 1909 he was placed in command of the Vll. Army Corps, 
which under Kluck he led in the advance through Belgium in 
1914. In Sept. 1914 he was appointed to the command of the 
III. Army (the army of the Aisne), which he successfully handled 
throughout the heavy fighting in Champagne in Feb. 1913. 
He continued his defence of his section of the German position 
with this array throughout 1917 and the early months of 1918. 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT (1879- ), German-Swiss physicist, 

was bom of Jewish parents at Ulm in the kingdom of Wurltcm- 
berg on May 14 1879. His boyhood was spent at Munich where 
his father, who owned electro-technical works, settled in the early 
’eighties. The fanaily migrated to Italy in 1894, whilst Albert 
Einstein went to the Cantonschule at Aarau in Switzerland, 
where he passed the abiturienten examination, the indis|>cnsable 
preliminary to any professional career in Central Europe, two 
years later. He attended lectures while supporting himself by 
teaching mathematics and physics at the polytechnic school at 
Zurich until 1900 and finally, after a year as tutor at Schaffhausen, 
was appointed examiner of patents at the patent office at Berne, 
where, having become a Swiss citizen, he remained until 1909. 
It was during this period that he took his Ph.D. degree at the 
university of Zurich and published his first papers on physical 
subjects. These were so highly thought of that in 1909 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of theoretical physics at the 
university of Zurich. In igii he accepted the chair of physics in 
Prague, only to be induced'te return to his own polytechnic 
school at Zurich as full profes.sor^ the following year. In 1914 
his preeminence hud become so evident that a special position 
was created for him in Berlin, where he was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and given a sufficient stipend to 
enable him to devote all his time to research without any re¬ 
strictions or duties whatsoever. He was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society in 1921, having also been made previously a 
member of the Amsterdam and Copenhagen Academics, while 


the universities of Geneva, Manchester, Rostock and Princeton 
conferred honorary degrees on him. 

Einstein’s work is so important and has proved fertile in so many 
various branches of physics that it is not possible to do more than 
enumerate a few of the most salient papers. The work by which 
he is best known, the theory of relativity, was begun in 1905 with 
the publication of the re.strietcd principle with its consequences (jcc 
Relativity). Though considered fantastic by many, it had 
secured fairly general acceptance in Germany in 1912, and was fol¬ 
lowed by the generalized theory in 1915. But Einstein's work has 
been by no means confined to such abstract questions. One of his 
earliest publications gave the complete theory and formulae of the 
phenomenon known as Brownian motion, which had puzzled physi¬ 
cists for nearly 80 years. He showed that the heat motion of particles, 
which is too small to lie perceptible when these particles arc large, 
and which cannot be observed in molecules since these themselves 
are too small, must be perceptible when the particles are just large 
enough to be visible and gave complete equations which enable the 
masses themselves to be deduced from the motions of these particles. 
Much of his time again was spent on the obscure problems usually 
combined under the heading ‘ quantum theory.” The importance 
of these has become more and more evident, and the difficulty of 
reconciling the apparently inevitable discontinuities of the pr^uct 
of energy and time which experiment indicates, with our accepted 
habits of mind, always had a peculiar fascination for Einstein. 
Sooner probably than anybody else he realized the far-reaching impli¬ 
cations of the theory propounded by Planck. His paper on the varia¬ 
tion of the specific heat with temperature, which appeared in 1907, 
was the first extension of Planck’s fundamental hypothesis, ana its 
verification in essentials is one of the most convincing arguments in 
its favour. Numerous other papers on molecular physics, including 
an experimental research on magnetism, appeared in the Proceea- 
ings of the Russian Academy of Science, the Physikalische Zeit- 
sckrifl, the Proceedings of the German Physical Society, the Annalen 
der Physik, etc. (F. A. L.) 

EISNER, KURT (1867-1919), Bavarian Socialist politician 
and author, w-is born in Berlin on May 14 1867. He became a 
journalist, and at an early stage of his career had the first of his 
many experiences of imprisonment for the subversive tendency 
of his writings. He was successively on the editorial staff of the 
Varwacrts in Berlin 1898-1903 and of other socialist newspapers 
at Niirnberg and Munich. On the outbreak of the IVorld War he 
at first seemed to be going to side with the Government, but, 
after having obtained some private knowledge of the way in 
which German public opinion had been duped, he turned against 
his own party, the .Social Democrats, and attacked them for 
supporting the war. In Jan. 1918 he was prosecuted at Munich 
on a charge of treason for inciting munition workers to strike. 
He was released from prison on the ground that he was a candi¬ 
date for the Reichstag, and recovered his liberty in time to 
arrange the mass meeting on the Theresienwiesc at Munich on 
Nov. 7 igi8, which the same day led to the ovartbrow of the 
Bavarian monarchy, the flight of the King, and tke institution of 
a Bavarian revolutionary Government under the presidency of 
Eisner. A red-haired Jew, he possessed a magpatic and artistic 
temperament, and had various special methods of arousing and 
restraining the revolutionary masses, iioduding orchestral and 
vocal concerts of high excellence it the formerly royal theatres 
and the opera house of Munich. His policy followed extreme 
lines in the sense of furtheiiag the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Councils system, while at the same time he manifested a Bava¬ 
rian particularism of his own in his efforts to maintain his con¬ 
ceptions of republican government in conjunction with the 
Councils in Bavaria as against the centralizing tendencies of the 
Berlin policy. It was with difficulty that he was induced to agree 
to the arrangements for reestablishing the Federal system of the 
German Reich and for the election of a National Constituent 
Assembly. Meanwhile a Bavarian Assembly had been elected, 
and the Bavarian reactionaries feared that, when it assembled, 
Eisner's influence might continue to predominate or might even 
be fortified. He was, further, obnoxious to them on account of 
his revelations as to the origin of the war, and at an interna¬ 
tional Socialist conference at Berne he had urged the German 
delegates to make a clean breast of Germany’s war guilt. He 
was on his way to open this Assembly, when he was shot dead 
in the street by a young Count Arco on Feb. 21 1919. This 
crime was speedily followed by the Bolshevist chaos into which 
Munich was for a brief period plunged in April. 
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Eisner was the author of various books and pamphlets, which 
display consideralilc literary faculty. They include PsychoPathia 
Sptritualis (1892): Eine Junkerrevolle (1899); Wilhelm Liebkttechi 
(1900); Feste der Fesllosen (J903), and Die Neue Zeit (1919). 

(G. S.) 

ELECTRICAL ENOINEERINO (fee 9.193).—In the articles on 
Electricity Supply, Electrometallurgy and Electro¬ 
chemistry, Telegraphy and Telephony, Pyrometry, Elec¬ 
tric Lighting, Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, various 
important applications of Electrical Engineering, as developed 
si nee igio, are separately dealt with. This article deals with devel¬ 
opments connected with the dynamo (fee 8.764), and with prog¬ 
ress as regards power stations and electric traction generally. 

Large Electric Supply Stations 

Technical advances on the generation side of the electrical 
industry have been mainly in connexion with the wider use of the 
steam turbine on the one hand and with alternating-current 
transmission on the other. Thus the large turbo-alternator has 
become the standard machine for all important central stations 
dependent on steam. A further factor in this development has 
been the tendency towards the linking-up of supply stations in 
large areas in order to obtain increased economy—a matter 
which has so much importance for industry as to call for the 
appointment in Great Britain in igig of special Electricity 
Commissioners to deal with it. In other countries also the statu¬ 
tory regulation of electric supply has been seriously discussed 
and in Germany state control has been adopted. 

Perhaps the most important feature which affects linking-up 
problems and standard lines of manufacture is the question of 
the system, or rather of the frequency, to be adopted. In the 
course of natural development, the 3-phase alternating current 
system at a frequency of 50 cycles per second has been more and 
more widely used until it can now be regarded as the standard 
throughout Europe. On the Continent, apart from traction work 

for which 50/3 or 15 cycles per second have been adopted, a few 

stations only still operate at 42 cycles per second. In Great 
Britain the chief exceptions are to be found in the use of 40 
cycles in the N.E. coast area, and of 25 cycles in Birmingham 
and the Clyde valley, the 3-phasc system being stiU retained. 
With 50 cycles as the standard the turbo speeds become fixed 
at 3,000 revolutions per minute (2-pole machines) and 1,500 
revolutions per minute (4-polc machines). Units up to 20,000 
kva. have been built at the former speed, and at the latter up to 
40,000 kva. In the United States the standard frequencies are 


60 and 25 cycles per second, the latter being essentially used for 
traction purposes. The higher frequency makes the construction 
of large 2-pole units more difficult, but nevertheless the success¬ 
ful development of high-speed machinery and of reduction gear¬ 
ing is having a marked influence towards the higher frequency. 
Even 60-cyclc rotary converters for traction work are becoming 
common. Four-pole turbo-alternators running at 1,800 revolu¬ 
tions per minute to give a frequency of 60 have been built up to 
a capacity of 33,333 kva. Steam-turbine units of as much as 
60,000 kw. are in use, but in this case the high-pressure and two 
low-pressure turbines each drive a separate 20,000 kw. generator 
at 1,500 revolutions per minute. 

Thus the alternator has been able to keep pace with the de¬ 
mands of the steam turbine as regards large powers at high speeds 
with high thermal efficiencies for the combination. Even com¬ 
paratively small units of 6,000 to 7,500 kw. have shown an ef¬ 
ficiency from the thermal units of the coal to the net kilowatt- 
hour of 18 per cent. It is possible that the normal units of the 
future will be in the neighbourhood of 25,000 rather than of 
50,000 kw. if an output of 100,000 to 150,000 kw. should come 
to be regarded as the maximum desirable for any one station. 

A longitudinal section through a large 2-pole turbo-alternator of 
modern type is shown in fig. 1, wherein will be seen the channels 
provided for air to ventilate both rotor and stator. A fan is attached 
to each end of the rotor to blow air through the stator channels, and 
the heated air is discharged at the top of the outer casing. 

The design of large turbo-alternators presents many difficult 
problems. The rotor (particularly at 3,000 revolutions per 
minute) is commonly of the cylindrical type made from a solid 
steel forging, the exciting winding being accommodated in slots 
and the coil ends secured by means of covers forged from special 
alloy steels. It is only by the most rigid construction that suc¬ 
cessful rotors can be made to withstand the enormous stresses 
set up at peripheral velocities in the neighbourhood of 25,000 ft. 
per minute. The adequate ventilation of such rotors is not 
easily obtained, and, while both air and water ducts are used, 
there is a strong tendency to dispense with ducts altogether and 
rely on non-combustible insulation (mica) for preventing injury 
from high temperature. The stator also needs especial care— 
not only is the cooling problem difficult, but the bracing of the 
coil ends has to be such that no movement of the conductors 
is possible even under conditions of sudden short circuit. 

It has doubtless been due to the rapidly increasing demands for 
large rxiwers and high speeds, and the success achieved therewith, 
that the frequency of 50 cycles has come to be more vddely adopted 
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thkn the frequency of 25 cycles. Where the latter frequency has 
b«n retained it has been found preferable to use mechanical reduc¬ 
tion gearing up to capacities tJT about 5,000 kw. Reduction gear may 
indeed be said to nave revolutionized turbine driving for small 
outputs, the loss in the gearing being more than compensated by 
the increased efficiency of the high-speed steam turbine. It has 
further to be remarked that the aiiplication of reiluciion gearing to 
electrical work is still in its infancy. The greater expense of the 
geared drive is considered by many to be jinsrifiable on account of 
Its greater reliabiKty and the higher efficiency of the plant. 

The development of the continuous-current turbo-generator could 
not keep pace with the demand for incrca.sed output. Though stiti.s- 
factory units up to i,0(X) kw. were built, continuous-current turbo¬ 
generators are seldom built at the present day, except for installation 
on board shiii. The <lemand.s of large users of continuous-current 
[lower,.such as railways, chemical works, etc., are best met either 
by geared generators (slcani turbines driving continuous-current 
generators through double helical reduction gearing) for inoilcrate 
outputs, or by rotary converters for large outputs. Units of 2,000 
to 5,000 kw. are not uncommon. 

Both machines and transformers owe much of their development 
to the further utilization of the means for reducing the losses whiih 
occur in the iron and the cojijicr. The use of silicon and other 
elements in alloy with steel in order to increase the resistance to the 
flow of eddy currents in iron is the factor which has tiecn mainly 
responsiUe for the reduced weight per kva. of transformers, whilst 
the devices adojited for diminishing the unequal distribution of cur¬ 
rent in machines and transformers have rendered possible many 
modern designs. ... 

As an instance of a modern power station may be cited that at 
Zsdiorncwitz (Golpa), which at the me.scnt time (1921) is the largest 
steam-driven station in the world. This was erected in 1915 during 
the course of tbe war at the instance of the German Government for 
the supply of power for the production of nitrate of calcium in order 
to ensure a sufficient home supply of nitrates for agriculture and 
other necessary purposes. The engine-room contains 8 steam- 
turbine sets, each of 22,000 kva. capacity at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute, and the magnitude of the output may be judged from the 
daily consumption of about 7,tKX) tons of coal obtained from the 
lignite coal-field in the area of which the st.ition is situated. There 
are 64 very large tubular boilers with C| chimneys, each 528 ft. high, 
and II large cooling towers. Currem is generated at 6,<xki volts; of 
the total output 6,400 kw. are supplied at O.ikki volts to the nitrate 
works, while 33,000 kw. arc siipiilied to Herliii, 95 m. distant, through 
a 1(K),ooo-vuTi double transmission line to a receiving station at 
Runimelsburg. The State is erecting at Frtedrichsfcldc a large dis¬ 
tributing station for Berlin and adjoining districts, and at this 
station the combined outputs of the power stations at Lauta (40,000 
kw.) and Spremberg (20,01x1 kw.) and from the Goljia transmission 
will be dealt with, while a third generating station in the Uausitzer 
lignite coal-field is in contemplation. 

I'he lay-out of the [ilant in modern stations has been mainly 
governed by princiiilcs of economy. Larger boilers, higher steam 
pressures, greater superheat, the substitution of a small number of 
Iiirge turbine-driven sets for a large number of small slow-speed sets 
have ,ill helped in this dirci-tion. The de.sign and arrangement of the 
switcli-gear have also been matters on which much care has lieeit 
bestowed, particularly in countries where high transmission pressures 
ui) to loo.txx) or even 150,000 volts have been adoiiteil. In this con¬ 
nexion more efficient protection against lightning, pressure surges, 
short circuits, faults to earth, etc., m,ay be particularly mentioned. 
The transtnrmer is now built for such large powers and high pressures 
that, as with the switch-gear, separate housing is essential. 

The cooling of the machinery and transformers culls for special 
consideration in the lay-out of large plants. Air is still the cfommop 
cooling medium for machines, but the quantities needed by raod'erti 
turbo-generators are so large that sfiecial intakes and outlets have 
to lie provided, lu addition, measures have to be taken for cleaning 
the air, particularly near towns or industrial centres. For this pur- 
[lose d^ filters were first tried, but were raiiidly replaced by wet 
filters; that a completely s:tlisf;ictory solution has not been attained 
thereby is evident from the experiments now being made to circulate 
the-same air through the machine and a refrigerator. With trans¬ 
formers the case is somewhat diftereiit; oil is here the eooliiig medium, 
and air-blast transformers are now seldom railed for. With natural 
oil-conling no speeial provision has to be made, but in laiyer trans¬ 
formers usually the oil is water-cooled cither by passing water- 
through a cooling coil immersed in the ujiper part of the oil or by 
pumping the oil through a cooling chamber. 

When continuous current is required it is often customary to 
generate 3-phase alternating current at the pressure required at the 
sli]) rings of the rotary converters, thereby dispensing with trans¬ 
formers. An importfint feature in connexion with mixlcrn switch¬ 
gear is the mistake-proof devices for preventing wrong connexions or 
dinger to the operators. 

, Railway Electrification 

The'iytlid reasons upon which the electrification of railways 
may be advocated have now become more clearly defined. 


and progress has been made as these reasons have shown them¬ 
selves to be applicable to specific cases. Before the World War 
there was a pronounced desire in certain countries to make them¬ 
selves economically independent, and therefore to utilize avail¬ 
able water-power rather than to import coal, although it was 
not always easy to show that any appreciable saving would 
accrue from electrifying railways under these conditions. The 
countries chiefly concerned in this way were Italy, Switzerland 
and Sweden. A great impetus, however, was given to this move¬ 
ment during the war on account of the scarcity and high jiricc 
of coal, and a stage has now been reached when it is safe to siiy 
that whatever the cost of coal may be in the future, certain rail¬ 
way lines will no longer be worked by imported coal. Another 
great factor has been the difficulty of dealing with iticreascil 
traffic. The introtluction of the electric locomotive—by in¬ 
creasing the average sjiecd, especially on inclines, and by render¬ 
ing heavier train loads feasible—has in several cases prove<l a 
cheaper solution than douliling or quadrupling the track. The 
tunnel and terminal advantages will also be recognized. 

As an iiidicalion of the importance that the electrification of 
main lines has assumed, reference may be made to the fact tliat 
in many countries the question has been taken up by the slates 
concerned. The outstanding feature of all the reports and ilis- 
cussion-s that have appeared has been the debatable question 
of the best system. As far as can be seen at present, diflcrenl 
countries wiU ultimately deciile in f.avour of different systems. 

The three systems which call for discussion arc:— 

(а) The three-iihase system; 

(б) the single-phase system; 

(f) the continuous-current system. 

From a technical slanflpoint, all three .systems may he said 
to be stitisfactory. It will now be convenient to deal with the 
several countries separately. 

Great Britain. —The gcmjral electrification of railway.s ha.s been 
discussed, but has hardly received serion.s consideration. In 1920. a 
committee was ajiiiointed to advise the Ministry of Transport, iind 
in its interim report advocated as the standard system the con¬ 
tinuous-current sy.stem at 1,51x1 volts, the niode of generation of 
the power to be that [ircvailbig in the district. Up to the iirescut, 
practically the only lines that have been electrified have been city 
and suburban railways in and around London, Liverjiool, Ncweastle- 
upon-Tync and Manehestcr. Until rerenily, the Oixi-voli cominuoii.s- 
curreiit system, as used on trainw;iys, was ado|)led for the railwas s, 
but wiih a third rail instead of an overhead conductor. There are 
now two excejitions—the New-porl-Shilton mineral line 18 m. long 
at 1,500 volts with an overhead eonduciur, and the Manehesler- 
Uurydine 10 m. long with 1,2(H) volts and a thiril rail. There,ire only 
two examples of the single-iiha.se system—the important elect rill, a- 
tion of the .siiburlian sy.stem of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast railway, willi an overhe.id eonduelor at 7,000 volts and a 
'fretjuency of 25 cycles per second, and the small Morecanibe- 
ileysham experimental line on the Midland railway. _ Extensions on 
the Brighton system were in progress before the VVorld V\ ar, but 
these were not completed in 1921. With the exception of a few 
electric locomotives for hauling jiassenger en.iches and goods trucks 
over the electrified sections, motor coaches are used emirely on the 
English electric railways. Amongst recent extensions ol the Wxi-yoli 
system in and around London may be mentioned the electrification 
of the Buinirban lines of the London and South-Western railway, the 
extension of the London and North-Western railway electrification 
to Watford, and the extension of the Central London railway on 
the Great Western railway from Shepherd's Bush to Ealing. 

United States of America .—In the United States where so imich 
has been done to devcloii both the conlinuous-rurrcnt and the single- 
phase systems, many im[K)rtant electrifications have lieen carried 
out on both systems; hut of late years, the leading firms, the General 
r-ilectric Co. and the We.stinghouse Co., appear to have favoured the 
continuous-current system. In America a break away from 600 volts 
was made long ago, and clertrifirations with 1,200 and i,5(X) volts 
liecamc quite common. Of recent years, the Butte-Anaconda min¬ 
eral line was equipjicd on the conlinuous-rurrcnt system at 2,400 
volts, and served as an exiicrimenl for the electrification of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. I’aul railway at 5.000 volts. This line, 
over 655 m., W'as in 1921 the longest in existence, but conditions 
on this mountainous line through the Rockies difler considerably 
from conditions in densely populated areas. With the possibility 
of one train in about every two hours, it is hard to draw com- 
parisuns with the New York Central, the Pennsylvania and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford lines. 

The single-phase system has also been extensively applied in the 
United States, particularly on the Philadelphia section of the 
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Pennsylvania railway and on the Norfolk and Western lines, where 
the traffic is very heavy. There is a marked difference between the 
types of lo(X)molives and of motors developed in America and those 
developed in other countries, and it is possible that the direction 
alone which designers have gone in the United States has not on the 
whole been the most favourable for the single-phase system. At the 
same time it would be wrong to assume that America as a whole is in 
favour of the continuous-current system. The use of i6| cycles in 
Europe as compared with 25 cycles in America has been much to the 
advantage of the former continent in single-phase worL 
llaiy .—Italy was one of the first countries in Europe to consitler 
and adopt the electrification of its railways. At that time (1902) the 
three-phase system was practically the only one available for main 
lines, the position in this respect being somewhat akin to that on the 
Hrighton railway when the single-phase system was chosen. The one 
serious drawback to the three-phase system is the need for two 
overhead wires at different potentials, which makes the overhead 
construction at points and crossings very complicated. Also the 
profile of certain tunnels renders the adoption of this system difficult. 
One undesirable result of the overhead complications is the limita¬ 
tion of the pressure to 3,000 volts. The objectionable double over¬ 
head potential and the oioice of two other satisfactory systems have 
prevented the extension of the three-phase system to other countries. 
At the same time it should not be supposed that less success has been 
obtained with this system than with either of the others—indeed, 
the whole technical world must view with admiration the ability 
shown by the Italian engineers in carrying out the system. Many 
important State lines are now worked electrically, among which may 
be mentioned the pioneer Valtellina line (opened in 1902J, the Giovi 
tunnel and the Mont Cenis tunnel lines. For mountain lines the 
three-phase system is peculiarly well adapted, because of the auto¬ 
matic regenerative braking action which occurs as soon as the 
motors run above synchronous speed. The original locomotives had 
two speeds obtained by the cascade arrangement of two motors; 
while the newer locomotives have four speeds, the cascade con¬ 
nexion being combined with pole-changing devices. Tlie power for 
the Italian lines is obtained from hydraulic, stations, the use of water¬ 
power being important in a country without native coal. 

Switzerland. —To Switzerland belongs the credit of much pioneer 
work in railway electrification ever since the Octlikon Co. equipped 
an experimental line from Seebach to Wettingen. The piercing of 
the Simplon tunnel in I907 was followed by the adoption of the 
three-phase, i^stem so as to utilize available plant as far as possible. 
This tunnel is 14 m. long (from Brigue in Switzerland to Iselle in 
Italy), and insulation tlinicultios were experienced with both over¬ 
head conductors and locomotives on account of the hot springs, 
which produced a very humid, warm atmosphere. On a cold day, a 
locomotive entering the tunnel from Brigue became rapidly covered 
with moisture. The earlier locomotives were provided with slip-ring 
induction motors, two speeds being obtained by changing the 
number of poles; the later locomotives have squirrel-cage rotors and 
are arrangeti for four speeds, the stators being provitled with two- 
pole changing windings. The three-phase electrification has now 
been extended to Sion m the Rhone valley. In 1912 the Loctschberg 
railway from Berne to Brigue (.Simplon tunnel) was ojutned and from 
the outset this line w.as operated electrically. The system chosen w.ns 
the single-phase system at i.s.otx) \olts and 15 cycles. (This may he 
changed later to ihS cycles, the frequency used on the Federal rail¬ 
ways.) After the initial dififtculties had been overcome, both in the 
overhead sy.stem and in the locomotives, the .Swiss Government 
<lecided to apply the same system on the St. Gothard railway. In this 
connexion mention may be made of the important official com¬ 
mission which was appointed in 1904 to stud>’ the electrification of 
the Swiss railways. Several reports were issued by this commission, 
the labours of which were concluded in 1914. It has been claimed 
that the economy and efficiency of the single-phase system arc 
greater than those of other systems, and this was particularly the 
case on the Loctschberg railway, where the single-phase overhead 
line is fed directly from the single-phase generating station at Spiez 
at the working voltage without transformers. Not only did the 
commission reiwrt strongly in favour of the single-phase system, but 
also advocated the generation of single-phase power at railway 
frequency (tfij cycles) rather than 3-pha8e generation at the indus¬ 
trial frequency of |o cycles and conversion to single-phase at rail¬ 
way frc<iucncy. If the over-all cost of enerp' delivered to the 
locomotive, including attendance, be rerkonwl as unity when the 
current is converted from one system to another, this m,ny be reduced 
to about 0-6 when conversion is dispensed with, and the latter figure 
ran again be reduced still further when the intermediate link of trans¬ 
formers is eliminated. Extensions have been made on the lines 
adjoining the Loetscliltcrg line as far as Berne, and the St. Gothard 
line (Lucerne-Chiasso) is now working electrically from Erstfeld to 
Bellinzona. Several of the lines subsidized by the Canton of Berne 
have recently been electrified and linked up with the Loetschberg 
railw,iy, while many olher important projects are also under con¬ 
sideration. It is estimated that about 30 per cent of the Swiss 
railways are now worked electrically. 

Doubtless one of the chief causes of the success of the single-phase 
system in Switzerland arises from the successful development of the 
single-phase commutator motor for traction work. In Europe there 
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has always been a tendency to use fewer and larger motors and to 
mount them higher in the locomotive than is the case in America. 
Though this construction has introduced new problems with connect¬ 
ing and coupling rods, it has iiermitted the logical development of 
the single-phase motor. Of all the different types of commutator 
motor—the repulsion motor with fixed and nzovable brushes (Dess 
motor), [the repulsion motor with phase compensation (Winter Eich- 
berg Latour motor as useil on the London, Brighton and South Coast 
railway), and the various forms of series repulsion motor—the suc¬ 
cessful survivor is doubtless the compensated scries motor, the 
excitation required to give the E.M.F. to neutralize the transformer 
E.M.F. in the coils short-circuited by the brushes iieing obtained by 
suitable winding on auxiliary poles. Though such motors can lie 
built for low terminal pressures only (zoo to ,s<x) volts) and therefore 
necessitate step-down transformers on the locomotive, advantage is 
taken of this to obtain economical and ample speed control by provid¬ 
ing suitable tappings on the secondary of the transformer. 

Germany. — In Germany the single-pha.se system has also been 
adopted where main lines have been electrified. The chief clcc- 
trifieil lines are the Dessau-Bitterfeld section of the Magdelmrg Hall 
line, the Silesian mountain lines and the Wiesental railway in Baden. 
Early in the present century trials had been made on the Berlin- 
Zossen experimental line, and it would appear that the single-phase 
system at 15,000 volts, l6i cycles, will be adopted as the standard 
system for the German railways. The power for several of these 
lines is generatetl at fioiooo to 8o,ocx> volts in steam stations. The 
electrification of the Dessau-Bltterfcld line was the alternative 
chosen in preference to quadrupling the tracks in order to cope with 
the increasingly heavy demands on this section. 

Many different types of electric locomotive have been built in 
Germany, some of which were in accordance with the specifications 
of the railway engineers. Much adverse criticism was raiseil owing 
to important troubles in sevtfal constructions, arising mainly from 
failures in the driving mechanism. Many problems, bofh in Germany 
and Switzerland, concerning vibrations set up by the natur,d 
frctpicncy of the system, deformation of the several parts and the 
play in the bearings, had to be investigated before successful solu¬ 
tions were found. In some cases it was found that an elastic member 
between the driving and the driven parts proved effective in damp¬ 
ing the oscillations. 

Sweden, like Italy and Switzerbnd, is a country without coal but 
with ample water-power. The first important elect^catinn in 
Sweden was the Riksgriins railway, the most northerly railway in the 
world, situated entirely within the Arctic Circle. This railway ex¬ 
tends from Lulcfi in the -Bothnian Gulf to Narvik, an ice-free port 
on the Norwegian coast, and is used for transimrting mineral ores to 
the latter place for export. Since the original electrification was 
carried out in l^io extensions have been made, and it is hoped that 
the whole line will shortly be workeii electrically. ' 

The high price and great scarcity of coal towards the end of the 
war, and afterwards, made the consideration of the utilization of 
watcr-[)Ower extremely urgent. The expert commission apiiointcd 
to study the que.stion confined its attention to the problem of imme¬ 
diate urgency—the Storkholm-Gothcnbtirg line. A careful com¬ 
parison was maile between the continuous-current system at 3,000 
volts and the single-phase system at 15,000 volts, and it was shown 
that the latter wa.s slightly better from an economic standpoint, in 
addition to which the Swedish railway administration and manu¬ 
facturing firms were fairly well acquainted with the actual working 
of the smgle-phase system. The proposals for this scheme were 
accepted by the Rikwag in l$20. 

France. —A commission was also set up In this country to study 
the electrification of the French railways. Before the war certain 
short sections had been elcetrified on the aingle-phase system, hut 
as a result of a post-war visit to the United States, the commission 
appeared to be whole-heartedly in favour of the continnous-current 
system, at a pressure of i ,500 volts—in this respect agreeing with the 
findings of the British advisory committee. It is intended to make 
use of the waterfalls for supplying energy to the railways. 

Austria. —Prior to the war, the Mittcnwald railway between 
Austria and Bavaria had been electrified, and it has now been de¬ 
cided to adopt electrification on a general scale. The system adopted 
is the single-phase at i^.ooo volts and iC} cycles. Locomotives were 
ordered in 1920, and it was hoped to commence running in 1925. 

General. —As general problems connected with electric tractiqq on 
railways may be mentioned interference with communication cir¬ 
cuits, regenerative braking and speed control. 

In most countries telegraph and telephone lines run alongside the 
track, and all systems have created disturbances in these circuits 
from electromagnetic or electrostatic influence. Some of these dis¬ 
turbances are periodic and traceable to harmonics in the current in 
the power circuit; others,perhaps the most violent, arise from pres¬ 
sure surges, earths, short circuits, etc. Numerous remedies have Ijten 
adopted, most of which are more or less costly. Thus the avoidance 
of close parallels by removing the communication circuits to a 
distance or placing them in underground cables is an expensive 
expedient. To say, as is usual, that the single-phase system causes 
worse disturbances than the continuous-current system could not 
he accepted as a general statement; some of the most troublesome 
cases have occurred in continuous-current systems fed from rotary 
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converter*. However, the causes are now better understood and 
successful remedies are in sight. It may be mentioned that, while 
the French commission in their decision in favour of the con¬ 
tinuous-current system were largely influenced by the interference 
question, the*Swedi8h commission regarded it as no better in this 
tespect than the alternating-current single-phase system. 


n 



FiC. 2 .— 300-Ampere Mercury-Vapour Rectifier. 


All three systems used for traction are capable of regenerative 
braking, by which is meant the use of the electric machine as a 
generator absorbing the mechanical energy from the train and 
returning it to the supply system as electrical energy. In this re¬ 
spect the three-phase system is simplest, for all that is necessary 
here is that the speed should exceed synchronous speed, in which 
case the induction machines act as generators. Obviously the method 
is not suited for bringing trains to rest. With the other two systems 
^cial devices arc requisite, and though regenerative braking was 
first developed for continuous-current traction, successful solutions 
have now been developed and applied on single-phase locomotive* 
in Switzerland, which enable the train to be brought to rest by re¬ 
generative braking. Hitherto, in the matter of regenerative braking, 
economy in power has usually been of less importance than the sav¬ 
ing in wear and tear of tires, brake blocks and rails. On the lines 


where such braking is applied, it is frequently impossible to utili7.e 
the returned energy, which is accordingly consumed in resistance. 

Speed control can be obtained with all systems. With a continu¬ 
ous-current supply series, parallel connexion and field weakening 
together provide a limited number of economical running speeds. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that weakening the field reduces 
one of the torque-producing factors, which may entail serious in¬ 
crease in armature healing when the torque rises rapidly with the 
speed. With three-phase supply two or four speeds are obtained by 
cascade connexion or pole-rhanginp devices. The single-phase 
system, by means of a variable-ratio transformer, provides most 
easily a large number of economical speeds. 

Large mercury-vapour rectifiers have recently been constructed 
and put into commercial use; these entail further auxiliary apparatus 
as vacuum and water pumps, and their relative advantage or dis¬ 
advantage as an alternative to the rotary converter for traction 
work remains to be decided in the future. Fig. 2 shows a small 
30o.ampere rectifier as made by Messrs. Power Rectifiers, Ltti., 
which can supply the rectified current at any voltage up to 750 volts. 
The arc operates in the lower chamber A, between the mercury 
cathode D and anodes C, of which there are usually six connected 
to the six-pha.se secondary of a transformer. The neutral point of 
the secondary is brought out and forms the negative pole of the con¬ 
tinuous-current system, the cathode being the iiositive pole of that 
system. The arc is struck by means of the ignition anode E, which 
is connected by a long rod with the solenoid mounted on the top 
of the condensing chamber B. This solenoid is controlled by a 
push-button ignition switch, and the connexions are so arranged 
that when the anode E touches the mercury a portion of the current 
which was previously flowing through the solenoid coil is diverted: 
this allows a spring acting in opposition to the solenoid to raise 
again the ignition anode. The rectifier is cooled by water circulated 
through the base of the cathode, through a jacket round the arc 
chamber, and thence through the plate in which the anodes are 
mounted and the jacket round the condensing chamber. Larger 
sizes dealing with 600 and t.ooo ampems are manufactured, and 
for larger outputs two or more rectifier cylinders are placed in par¬ 
allel and connected to a single transformer. 

Hydraulic Electric Stations 
Probably in no direction has greater jirogress been made of 
recent years titan in the utilization of water-power. In all civilized 
countries throughout the world plants have been installed and 
projects drawn up for utilizing this natural source of energy. 
An idea of what is possible and of what has been done in this 
direction is obtained from the following approximate tabic, 
taken from a paper by E. M. Bergstrom {Inst. Mcch. Eng. 
B.H.P. 


Country 

Available 

Developed 

Per Cent 

IJ.S.A. 

2 S,l(X),tK)C> 

7 ,tKX), 00 O 

24 -y 

C'anada A . . . . 

18,803,000 

i. 735 »ooo 

9-2 

B . . . . 

8 , 004,000 

1,725,000 

21-3 

AuBlria -11 unwary 

6,460,000 

566 ,tKX) 

8-8 

France . 

S,587,000 

1,100,000 

11*6 

Norway ' . . . . 

.S,.SC) 0.000 

1,120,000 

20‘4 

Spain. 

5,000,000 

440,000 

8-8 

Sweden. 

4,500,000 

704,(X)0 

15-6 

Italy. 

4,000,000 

(176,000 

24-4 

Switzerland .... 

2,000,000 

511,000 

25-5 

(»ermany .... 

1,425,000 

6m,icx) 

4 , 3'4 

(ireat Britain 

Q 63 ,o<X> 

8o,0(h> 

»-3 _ 


Low, medium and high falls, ranging from 4 ft. (e.g. on the 
river Main) to 2,700 ft. of head (e.g. at Luchon on the French 
Pyrenees) have all been brought into service. To take one in¬ 
stance only, the modern water-power station on the river Dal, 
about 80 m. from Stockholm, contains four turbines, each of 
10,000 H.P. coupled directly to dynamos at 125 revolutions per 
minute, and larger sets up to 20,000 H.P. are not uncommon. 
The latc.st (iy2o) station of the Southern Power Co., operating 
in S. Carolina, U.S.A., has been installed on the Wateree river 
for Qo.ooo H.P. and contains five turbines, directly coupled to 
generators each of 14,000 kva. The extension of station No. 3 
of the Niagara Falls Power Co., develojiing an additional 100,000 
H.P. at Niagara, is noteworthy for the inclusion of 32,300 kva. 
i2,ooo-volt three-phase alternators running at 130 revolutions 
per minute and a frequency of 23 cycles per second. One of these, 
manufactured by the Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., is shown in fig. 3. 

For high falls Pelton wheels are employed, and in the case of 
Luchon, quoted above, each Pelton wheel develops 6,200 H.P. at 
the high speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute. Still higher heads 
are being utilized, and owing to the high costs of material and 




















Fig. 3.—3J,soo-kva. Combined Water-Turbine and Alternator. 


labour, the tendency is to favour the development of hiKh-head falls 
which require less civil cnBinccring owing to their smaller volumes 
of water. The chief problem in the design of water-wheel alter¬ 
nators is in the construction of the rotor. Owing to the possibility 
of racing, water-turbine-driven sets have to be capable of with- 
.standing overspeeds of 80 to 100%. In many cases the peripheral 
speed is high on account of the large output, while large diameters 
become necessary' to meet the demands for Hy-wheel effect. The result 
is that a very rigid construction is necessary for the rotor, usually 
embodying some modification of the dovetail for securing the poles 
and field windings. The stator windings also, as in turbo-alternator, 
have to be securely braced in order to withstand the severe conditions 
of sudrlen short circuit. It is customary to make w.ater-wheel al¬ 
ternators totally enclosed to reduce windage losses, to assist arti- 
icial ventilation and to protect the machine against possible leaks 
from the turbine. 

.Small hydro-electric stations are now in action which arc either 
entirely automatic and actuated by a change of wafer level, or set 
in operation by remote control in accordance with the demands 
for power from the network. A case of interest as involving the ex¬ 
port of energy is the hydro-electric transmission of power up to 
2o,(X)o H.P. from the power-station of Gosgen on the river Aar in 
Switzerland to a distributing station situated in France, where the 
supply is placed in parallel with the steam-driven station of Vincy. 
Transmissions from Norwegian waterfalls to Denmark and Sweden 
are also contemplated. 

One reason for the comparatively small amount of power utilized 
in Great Britain has been the abundance of coal. In many cases 
the development of water-power has only become possible since coal 
became dear and scarce, for it must not be forgotten that hydraulic 
installations are frequently very costly on account of the civil en¬ 
gineering works that have to be constructed_ in places difficult of 
access, and of the long high-tension transmission lines. 


In many countries water-power is now being developed in accord¬ 
ance with definite policies. Thus in Switzerland, where the linking- 
up of stations has been adopted on a wide scale, the low-head pow¬ 
er stations in the valleys, which utilize river energy, are designed 
to supply the mean power and therefore to run on practically con¬ 
stant load, wliile the “peak" loads are supplied by the high-head 
stations in the hills, which arc fed from natural lakes or reservoirs 
in which the water is impounded by means of dams. 

In Italy power is available from the Alps in summer from the 
melting of ice and snow, and from the Apennines in winter from 
rain. By linking up the several stations a continuous supply of 
energy is assured. In Germany the canalization of rivers is carried 
out hand-in-hand with the supply of electric energy by building 
power-stations at the weirs. 

Wave-power, tidal rise and fall, and tidal currents in estuaries 
have all received attention, especially in France, as possible sources 
of power in the future, and a large scheme for utilization of the water¬ 
power available from the Severn has been proposed, but in no case 
have the projects advanced beyond the stage of discussion. 

Appucations op Electric Motors 

One of the main factors in the development of electrical supply 
has been the extended use of electric motors for driving machi¬ 
nery of all kinds. In addition to the numerous class of simple, 
straightforward drives, the electric motor has been applied with 
success under more difficult conditions, demanding large starting 
torque, considerable powers and wide variations of speed. Along 
with this development has been the extension of the three-phase 
system, in consequence of which there has arisen a wide demand 
for variable-speed, alternating-current motors. Some directions 
of their application may be dealt with. 
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Cdnsidering first of all continuoua-current motors, it may be said 
from a theoretical standpoint that the jmssibilities of continuous- 
current motors are almost i;nlimited. The speed of such motors 
may be economically regulated by varying either the applied pres¬ 
sure or the exciting current. In the case of a constant-votta|[e. 
supply, the usual method of varying the supply voltage consists m 
the use of series-parallel connexion. This involves the use of at least 
two motors and finds its commonest application in traction. 

Occasionally, however, some form of the Ward-Leonard system of 
control is adopted. This, however, entails the use of a variable- 
voltage generator, which in turn needs an electric motor or a prime 
mover to drive it. Since each conversion of energy is associated 
with loss, such systems .are not only costly but eventually liecome 
more or less wasteful. This is particularly the case when the VVard- 
l.eonard control is used on an alternating-current system of com¬ 
paratively small power («.g. that of a private installation) in order 
to drive, say, a rolling-mill or a winding-enpne where the peak load 
is much in excess of the mean load. Here it often becomes needful 
to supply a fly-wheel converter set consisting of an induction motor 
with slip regulator (see below), a variable-voltage generator and a 
lly-whecl, in addition to the driving motor, the armature of whieh 
has often to be divided into two or three parts in order to reduce 
inertia when rapid reversals arc necessary. The function of the slip 
regulator is to allow the .speed of the induction motor to fall when a 
he.ivy load comes on, and so to permit the excess load to be taken up 
l)V the stored energy in the fly-wheel. Such sets often have to deal 
with peaks of 20,000 H.P. and may give an overall efficiency of 
0-70%. Where the supply systems are sufficiently large, as on the 
(and, the fly-wheel can be dispensed with, but the induction motor 
must then be able to cope with the peaks. The electric winder 
iiffords a good example of the problems that have to be met in many 
cases in order to replace a steam-engine drive. 

A much simpler method of controlling the speed of a continuous- 
current motor is to vary the elating current. This can be done 
automatically or manually, ami it may be made dependent on or 
independent of the load; but in every case a single machine only is 
necessary. The usual continuous-current itiotor for different speeds 
is the shunt motor; in this, with * given excitation, the speed is 
practically independent of the load; bet by increasing or decreasing 
the exciting current the speed f». towered or raised respectively. By 
this melhM of shunt control it is passible to obtain speed ranm as 
high as <l‘t I'fi- Such wide ranges, however, make the design 
difficult. At'the lowest speed the ventilation is usually very poor, 
wliile the exciting current is highest, but fans bunt on the shm of 
the armature can usually overcome any difficulty arising therefrom, 
it is at the higher speecls that the design becomes a serious prob¬ 
lem. In addition to the high peripheral speeds of armature and com¬ 
mutator the very weak field may render the motor unstable, while 
the commutating twles—which are essential to prevent sparking— 
may produce hunting. It becomes necessaiy therefore to provide 
such motors with compensating windings in 'order to neutralise 
.armature reaction. Thus despite the economy of this method, the 
motors become costly when wide speed r.mges are demanded. 

Scries motors in which the exciting winding is in series with the 
armature winding, and in which in consequence the speed becomes 
a function of the load, are widely useil for drives where there is no 
danger of the load being removed—e.g. for traction or for fans, 
cranes, etc., but the only common application of voltage and field 
control of series motors is for traction work. 

The compound-wound motor combines the shunt and scries 
char.-icteristics in varying degree, according to rwjuirements. If a 
series characteristic is retjuired with merely a limiting top speed, it 
is only necessary to provide the motor with a smaH shunt winding 
in addit ion to the series winding in order to prevent racing. When, 
however, an increasetl torque at starting or a fall in speed in the Case 
of overloads is demandccl, a small series winding is added to the 
shunt winding. In the former case the scries turns may be short- 
circuited if desireil after a definite speed has been reached. 

Except in cases where a variable volt.-ige is api>lied to the motor, 
starting resistances are necessary with continuous-current motors, 
so that continual st.-irting becomes wasteful. For general spcerl 
control the eonrinuotis-eurreiit motor is doubtless unrivalled, and 
where circumstances justify the outlay conversion from alternating 
to continuous current is the best solution. A typical rase would be 
a factory in which several variable-speed motors are installed. 

Coming to the alternating-current sUle, mention must first he made 
of the question of power-factor rectification. The alternating- 
current, tbree-phtise system having established itself as the standard 
method of transmission, vigorous attempts are being made in every 
country to keep the power-factor of sucli systems as high as possible, 
in order to seeure the minimum outlay in transmission and genera¬ 
tion. Obviously, with three-phase supply it becomes highly impor¬ 
tant to employ wherever practicable three-phase motors, but in any 
such application .the power-factor must not be overlooked. Broadly 
tpeatog, the user does not stand to gain by ignoring this queslion, 
w iraethertlli rectification is achieved by him or by the power 
company. WWlfot done at %11, the consumer has to pay. 

Thougtt xrtBu^temating current there are more types of notors 
available thaw iMkh continuous current, speed control presents a 
more difficult prabtem. From the point of view of power-factor 


correction, the synchronous motor can be regarded as WmI, but here 
speed control is not available, while there are the additional diffi¬ 
culties of providing facilities for starting and for separate (con¬ 
tinuous-current) excitation. Where the conditions at starting do not 
call for a large amount of torque, it is often possible to bring the 
motor up to spetsi as an induction motor by means of eddy currents 
induced in the pole shoes or by using the damping winding as a 
squirrel-cage winding. The next stage consists in the provision of a 
starting motor in the form of an induction motor with two poles less 
than the synchronous motor. For severe starting conditions, such 
a starting motor would become too costly, and the present solution 
is being sought W building the synchronous motor itself as an 
induction motor. The machine then runs up to speed as an induction 
motor, is excited by continuous current and pulls into synchroni.sm, 
whence it continues running as a synchronous motor. In addilinn 
to meeting severe starting conditions, this arrangement is also 
replacing the induction motor where power-factor correction is 
important. By its simplicity the induction motor is doubtless the 
tJternaling-ciirrcnt motor that finds most favour. Where repeated 
Starting or where speed control is necessary the motor is uneco¬ 
nomical, because the input to an induction motor depends on the 
torque, and is independent of the speed. Nevertheless it is often 

f referable to incur this waste rather than to install converting sets. 

t is possible, however, to obtain economical speeil control with an 
induction motor by changing the number of poles or by connecting 
two induction motors in cascade—in each case, however, with a 
certain sacrifice in power-factor as well as ihrougli the extra cost 
incurred. There are numerous ways of effecting a change in the 
number of poles—c.g. by regrouping the coils, by varying the num¬ 
ber of phases, by using two or more windings, etc.—and generally 
it becomes needful to employ a scpiirrcl-cage rotor. Such a rotor, 
however, does not necessarily mean a low starting torque, for some 
of the locomotives used on the Simplon tunnel railway have such 
windings. Generally speaking, it is not usual to obtain more than 
^ speeds with induction motors, while two and four arc more ustial. 

The commutator motor offera theoretically the best solution for 
obtaining speed control with alternating current, and the possibil¬ 
ities here are the same as with continuous current. Actually, 
however, the limitations are more severe, because not only do 
commutation conditions limit the pressure as in the continuous- 
current motor, but the transformer pressure induced by the alter¬ 
nating flux in the coils undergoing short-circuit imposes further 
limitations which result In a comparatively small output per pole. 
The reduced commutator pressure usually entails a transformer 
between supply and motor, but where speed control is rewired 
advantage can oe taken of this to vary the applied pressure by using 
a variable-ratio transformer. The real trouble occurs why^ the 
E.M.F. in the short-cireuited coils depends upon synchronism, as 
in three-phase commutator motors and single-phase commutator 
motors of the repulsion and shunt types. The practical result is 
that the speed of such motors never vanes greatly from synchronous 
speed, and that their limiting output is a few hundred horse-power. 
On the other hand, types like the single-jihase scries commutator 
motor, free from this restriction, have been successfully built for 
outputs of over i.ixxi H.P. and speed ranges up to four or five times 
that of synchronism. Despite limilations, allcrnating-eurrcnt com¬ 
mutator motors arc becoming more widely used, partirularly for 
small outputs; while as cascade or auxiliary motors they have been 
successfully applied for utilising the slip energy of large induction 
motors. Variable-speed sets of this kind will probably be more widely 
developed in the future, particularly when the properties of alter¬ 
nating-current commutator motors come to be belter understood. 

Authorities. —As additional authorities may be consulted: Miles 
Walker, The Specification and Desiffn of Dynamo-Electric Machinery 
(1915); Hawkins, Smith and Neville, Papers on the Design of Alter ¬ 
nating Current Machinery (1919); Alexander Gray, Etrctrical Machine 
Design (1913); A. T. Dover, Electric Traction (1917), and G. Klingcn- 
berg, Bou grosser ElektrizUhtsv/erkc (1920). (C. C. H.; S. F. S.) 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY {see o.iqS).— ITnited Kingdom. —In 
its commercial aspects the history of electricity supply in the 
Uniteil Kingdom from 1910 to 1914 was comparatively un¬ 
eventful. No fresh Icgisl.ation was passed; no new supply 
schemes of the first magnitude were brought forward. The sup¬ 
ply undertakings were in the main content with steady develop¬ 
ment among both industrial and domestic consumers. Advances 
•were more rapid in the lighting field on account of the appear¬ 
ance of the drawn-wire tungsten lamp, first in the vacuum type 
and later in the gas-filled tyjic. Improvements in cooking and 
heating apparatus also .stimulated the domestic day load. The 
war, however, arrested the growth of the domestic demand and 
brought an urgent and practically unlimited call for electric 
power in factories and workshops extended for war purposes 
and in new factories erected for the production of munitions of 
war. During the first months of war the need was met by run¬ 
ning all the plant (including reserves) available in public general- 
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ing stations to its full capacity. The margin of power thus pressed 
into service was of great value in accelerating the output of 
munitions, and when the Ministry of Munitions was formed— 
in the spring of 1915—no special department to organize the 
supply of electric power was thought ncceiwary. Within a few 
months evidence of the vital importance of electricity for almost 
every war tlemand had become so strong that a department was 
formed to deal with all electrical engineering questions. All 
proposals for the extension of generating stations and mains had 
to be brought before the Electric Power Supply Department of 
the Ministry, which issued priority certificates for those judged 
to be most urgent. The output of electrical manufacturing firms 
was likewise controlled, so that the production of both electric 
power and electric plant was centrally organized to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for current. 

Between June 1014 and Oct. 31 rqrS the plant capacity of 3*7 
municipal undertakings rose from 705,000 kilowatts (K.W.) 
installed to 1,490,000 K.W. installed or on order, and of 230 
company-owned power stations from 430,000 K.W. installed to 
788,000 K.W. installed or on order. Thus the additional gene¬ 
rating plant installed or on order during the war aggregated 
1,143,000 K.W., and was almost exactly equal to the total plant 
capacity existing at the outbreak of war. Further, considerable 
onlers were placed for private electric generating plants, particu¬ 
larly in connexion with the extension of iron and steel works, 
where w'astc heat was available. All of the additional power was 
required for power, smelting, and other intlustrial purjioscs. New 
connexions for domestic purposes were not made, and owing to 
military requirements, coal shortage, and other causes restric¬ 
tions were jdaced on public and private lighting and onthegeneral 
domestic consumption of electricity. Exact statistics of toltvl 
domestic demand are not available, but in this direction there 
was a substantial diminution in output during the war. 

The capital cost of these extensions, including mains and sub¬ 
stations, was about £23,000,000. They were financed, where 
necessary, by Treasury issues of interest-bearing loans, repay¬ 
able by annual instalments over 15 years or so. Further, the 
Ministry of Munitions was empowered to guarantee to bear 
the dilTcrcncc between the cost of carrying out extensions during 
the war and the estimated cost of the same work if carried out at 
a period, generally one or two years, after the period of hostiUties, 
and also to meet the cost of any portions of extensions found to 
be in excess of the post-war nccils of the undertaking. The object 
of this arrangement was to put the undertakings in the position 
they would have occupied if they had not extended during the 
war, but hiid waited until their post-war requirements had to be 
met. About £3,150,000 out of the total of £23,000,000 was thus 
advanced by the Ministry of Munitions. Some applicants 
pressed for definite Government grants, but these were refused 
on the ground that electric supply undertakings enjoyed a 
monopoly with perpetual or lengthy powers for the supply of a 
commodity required after the war, and were therefore in a dif¬ 
ferent position from manufacturers c.alled uiKin to undertake a 
form of production not needed under peace conditions. 

The general policy of the British Government was to encourage 
power users to take current from the public mains rather than 
to erect separate small generating stations. Even where private 
plants were sanctioned, as in the special cases mentioned above, 
linking-up with an adjacent public service undertaking was 
arranged wherever possible. Public supply undertakings were 
also in some cases linked together for mutual a.s.sistance. 

During the war there was a marked incrca.se in the average 
.size of generating units, an improvement in load factor, and a 
reduction in the costs of generation. Before the war the average 
size of generating unit installed was 522 K.W., with 8,000 
K.W. as the capacity of the largest unit. At the end of Oct. 
1018 the average size was 7,044 K.W., and units of 25,000 
K.W. and 30,000 K.W. were being built. In 1014 the coal 
consumption per unit sold was 4-1 lb.; in iqrS it fell to 3-75 
lb. in state of the very inferior fuel then in use—an improvement 
due to the larger and more efficient plant and the rise in load 
factor resulting from concentration of load. 


»by 

Two special control order* ^ 

the Ministry of Munitions, The first—CbiiVeHef 
Order, igi8 (issued April 5 igiS and cancelled Feb. zB 
was designed to reduce the demand for converter .plant and to 
assist supply engineers in persuading customers (especially ship¬ 
building firms) that the alternating current available was quite 
suitable for their requirements. The second was the Electricity 
(Restriction of New Supply) Order, igi8, issued on Nov. 8. A 
shortage of coal had arisen in the early part of that year owing 
to large withdrawals of miners for active service, and from other 
causes; and the coal controller accordingly rationed .the use of 
coal. As the Ministry of Munitions undertook to limit new 
electrical connexions to consumers wholly engaged on urgent 
munitions work the rationing was not applied to power stations. 
Concurrently with the issue of this order the coal controller 
rationed the use of both electricity and gas for domestic purposes. 
On Jan. 10 igig the order was revoked. 

In spite of the enormous increase in output, which made 
the four years of war equivalent in electrical growth to the pre¬ 
vious 32 years of indu.stry, the financial condition of the under¬ 
takings did not on the whole improve. Very few undertakings 
paid excess profits, and most of them had to raise their prices 
substantially in order to keep receipts above the rising tide of 
costs, due to increases in wages and the higher cost of coal, 
stores and repairs. The porition of the smaller provincial under¬ 
takings, which had practically no industrial load, became especial¬ 
ly difficult. Maximum prices arc scheduled in every provisional 
order, and in many cases they proved too low in the abnormal 
circumstances created by the war. The .Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) .\ct, rgi8, was passed to afford 
relief. The Board of Trade was empowered, after inquiry into 
applications for relief, to permit increases in maximum charges 
sufficient, in the case of companies, to enable three-quarters of 
the pre-war dividend to be paid, and, in the case of municipalities, 
to not more than 50% above the pre-war charges, or more than 
sufficient to enable the undertaking to be carried on without loss. 

CommilUes on Electricity Supply .—The proof afforded early in the 
war of the great national importance of electricity supply led to a 
series of official investigations into the question of reorganizing the 
industry on broader and more efficient lines. The Reconstruction 
Committee (later the Ministry of Reconstruction) formed a Coal 
Ccnscn'ation Sub-Committee which discussed the subject chieQy 
from the standpoint of the more economical use of fuel. The supply 
industry was also touched upon by the committee formed by the 
Boiird of Trade to consider the position of the electrical trades after 
the war. As the result of a recommendation by this committee a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade on electric power 
supply was formed. A report on the same subject was premred by 
the Committee of Chairmen of the Advisojy Council of the Ministry 
o( Reconstruction. These reports, particularly that of the Board of 
Trade Committee on electric power suitply, led up to the appearai^ 
before the House of Commons in the 1919 session of the Electricity 
(Supply) bill. In its original form the bill provideil for the appoint¬ 
ment of electricity commissioners and for the constitution of district 
electricity boards to secure a cheap and abundant supply of elec¬ 
tricity by: (a) the acquisition of generating stations, (i) the acquisi¬ 
tion or use of main transmission lines of any authorized undertakers, 
(c) the supply of electricity within their district (including the 
construction of gener.ating stations, main transmission lines, and 
other works retjuired for the purpose), and (d) the acquisition of the 
undertakings or parts of the undertakings of authorizra distributors 
and power companies. At dates to be speeffied all the public gene¬ 
rating stations and main transmission lines in a district were to vest 
in the board subject to the payment of the “ standard price,” In the 
case of municipal undertakings the standard price was defined as 
one or more annuities sufficient to indemnify the local authority 
against their liabilities for interest and sinking fund. In the case of 
a company it was to be “ the coat of and incidental to the construc¬ 
tion of the generating station nr main transmission line, and the 
acquisition of the site thereby, less depreciation.” Boards were to 
be empowered to IxwTow for these purposes on tetnjs to be fixed by 
the electricity commissioners, who were abo to be empowered to 
lend to beards or authorized undertakers, subject to Treasury 
approval, money up to a total of £25,009,000, if they were satisfied 
that the Iioards or undertakers coulo not otherwise raise the money 
on reasonable terms. A sum of £20,000,000 was also to be made 
available out of the consoUdated fund to enable the Board of Trade 
to construct interim works during the first twp years. 

Opposition to the blit was directedxhiefly against thecompulsore 
character and operation, of joint electricity contyd, tfie iStagnitiwK 
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of the sums of public money involved and the inadequacy of the 
" standard price ” in the case of supply companies. In order to meet 
the first point clauses were introduced by the House of Commons to 
enable joint electricity authorities to be constituted on a voluntary 
basis to undejtake duties similar in the main to those of district 
electricity boards. The formation of a board with compulsory powers 
was retained as an alternative to an authority where voluntary action 
failed to carry out the intention of the Act. 

As the bill did not reach the House of Lords until shortly before 
the end of the parliamentaty session, the contentious parts of the 
bill were withdrawn by the (^vernment. 

Electricity (.Supply) Act, igtg .—The Electricity (Supply) Act, 
1919, was therefore essentially a voluntary measure. It provided 
for the appointment by the Board of Trade of not more than five 
electricity commissioners, three of whom were to be selected for 
practical, commercial, and scientific knowledge and wide business 
experience, includine that of electrical supply. The five com¬ 
missioners appointed were Sir John Snell (chairman), Mr. W. W. 
Lackie (formerly chief engineer and manager of the Glasgow 
Corp. electricity department), Mr. A. Page (formerly general 
manager of the Clyde Valley Electrical Power Co.)j Sir Harry 
Haward (formerly comptroller of the L.C.C.), and Mr. H. Booth, 
of the Board of Trade. Their general duties are defined in the Act as 
" promoting, regulating, and supervising the supply of electricity ”; 
and they are empowered to conduct experiments for the improve¬ 
ment of electricity supply or the utilization of fuel or water-power, 
and to appoint committees to advise them on matters connected 
with the general improvement and development of the supply of 
electricity. Their first specific duty was to determine provisionally 
" electricity districts ” for the purposes of the Act and to hold a local 
inquiry in each suggested area to determine the area finally, and to 
iiear and consider schemes for improving the existing organizations 
for the supply of electricity. Such schemes might provtde for the 
establishment and incorporation of a district electricity authority 
representing authorized undertakers in the district, county councils, 
local authorities, large consumers of electricity, and other interests 
within the district, and for the exercise by that authority of the 
powers of the authorized undertakers, and for the transfer to it of 
any of the undertakings by consent and on terms provided by the 
scheme. Effect is given to a scheme by its embodiment in an order 
presented to the Board of Trade for confirmation and, when con¬ 
firmed with or without modification, laid before Parliament for 
approval, whereafter it has the effect of an Act. 

The duty of a joint electricity authority is to “ provide or secure 
a cheap and abundant supply of electricity within its district," and 
for that purpose it shall have such powers as may be embodied in the 
scheme as regards: (a) the supply of electricity within the district 
(including the construction of generating stations, main transmission 
fines, and other works), and (b) the acquisition of supply under¬ 
takings. No generating station or main transmission line can be 
estabushed or extended without the consent of the electricity com¬ 
missioners, except in the case of a private station, which must 
comply with regulations as to the type of current, frequency, and 
pressure laid down by the commissioners. Each joint authority is 
given power to supply electricity within its district except in the 
area 01 an authorize distributor or a power company for any save 
certain specified purposes, unless consent is given, such consent not 
to be unreasonably withheld. Local authorities are given power to 
transfer their supply undertakings or their rights of purchase over 
supply companies' undertakings to joint authorities by agreement. 
Similar provision is made for the transfer of company undertakings 
to joint authorities. Under the heading of " Transitory Provisions ’’ 
the Act enables the Board of Trade, at any time after an electricity 
district has been provisionally determined and until two years after a 
joint authority has been established, to carry out interim worksi for 
which purpose the 'I'reasury may issue out of the consolidated fund 
sums not exceeding ,^30,000,000 in the aggregate, such works to be 
vested later in the joint authority on repayment of capital cost and 
interest. Several amendments to the Electric Lighting Acts are 
made, notably >rith regard to overhead lines and wayleave^ all 
absolute vetoes being abolished. Joint authorities and municipal 
supply authorities are authorized to provide, let for hire, and con¬ 
nect, but not to manufacture or sell, electrical apparatus. 

The Act applies to Scotland and Ireland with sli^it modifications, 
and provides that all the powers of the Board of Trade relating to 
electric supply shall be transferred to the Minister of TransjXirt, to 
whom the electricity commissioners shall be wholly responsible. 
(These powers were formally transferred to the Minister of Trans¬ 
port on Jan. 23 I930 by anOrderinCouncil, entitled the Ministry of 
Transport [Electricity Supply] Order, 1930.) In the 1930 session, 
and a^ain in I93t, the Minister of I'ransport brought in a bill—the 
Electricity (Supply) bill—to amend the Act, with the chief object of 
conferring financial powers on joint electricity authorities. These 
authorities are to be empowerea to borrow on the security of their 
revenues and property; and authorized undertakers, county and 
local aathorities, and any local authority, company, or person 
receiytag"^ intending to receive a supply of electricity are to be 
authfnMatto lend money, subscribe for securities, guarantee pay- 
metiraHpterest, or give financial assistance in any other approve 
fowll' l i WW Joint authorities. The prices charged by a joint author¬ 


ity are to be so fixed that the receipts shall be sufficient to cover 
expenditure with such margin as the electricity commissioners may 
allow; and the commissioners may require such modifications in 
rices charged by authorized undertakers as wilt secure that the 
enefit of any reduction in the cost of electricity to the undertakers 
or in the capital employed shall accrue to consumers. Clause 14 
makes the ordinaiy period of revision of maximum prices three 
years (instead of five under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1883 to 
1909), and the provisions arc extended to local authorities. 

In pursuance of Section S (1) of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, 
the electricity commissioners issued, during 1930, notices of the 
provisional determination of 13 electricity districts, as follows:— 
(l) Lower Severn; (3) Mid-Lancashire; (3) S.E. Lancashire; (4) 
W. Riding (Aire and Calder); (5) Mersey and W. Lancashire; 
(6) N. Wales and Cheater; (7) London and Home Counties; (8) 
N.W. Midlands; (9) N.E. Midlands; (10) S.W. Midlands; (11) E. 
Midlands; (iz) S. Wales; (13) N. Lancashire and S. Cumberland. 
For the guidance of orpnizing committees of supply engineers and 
representatives of local authorities and others interested, the com¬ 
missioners had previously issuetl a statement on the procedure to be 
adopted at local inquiries into the delimitation of areas, and a 
memorandum setting out the technical and other particulars 
required in connexion with proposals for the formation of joint 
authorities. The holding of local inquiries was begun in 1931. 

Growth of Associated Effort .—Apart from the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, 1919, and the changes wrought by the war, the most notable 
feature in the electric supply industry was the growth of representa¬ 
tive associations. The municipal undertakings are represented in 
the Incorporated Municipal Electrical As.sn. (foundra in 1893); 
the electric power companies by the Incorporated As.sociation of 
Electric Power Companies (registered in 1905); and the provisional 
order companies outside London by the Provincial Electric Supply 
Committee of the United Kingdom (formed in Jan. 1917). The 
majority of the metropolitan electric supply companies are rqire- 
sented by the London Electricity Joint Committee (1930), Ltd., 
and there is also a conference of local authorities owning electricity 
undertakings in Greater London. Similar associateti effort has been 
manifested in other branches of the electrical industry, and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers has provided a common plat¬ 
form upon which all sections could meet for the discussion of legisla¬ 
tive and other problems. In June 1919 the British Electrical 
Development Assn, (director and secretary, Mr. J. W. Beau¬ 
champ) was formed (incorporated Jan. 17 1920J to further the 
interests of electrical progress by means of organized propaganda. 
This association is supported by the Institution of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, the main associations representing the electricity supply 
industry, the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers' Assn., 
the Electrical Contractors’ Assn., and kindred electrical associ¬ 
ations. During 1921 the British Electrical Deyelopment Assn, 
submitted to the electricity commissioners a lengthy memoran¬ 
dum on the subject of tariffs for electric supply undertakings. 
Multi-part tariffs, in which the flat rate per unit is replaced by 
a fixed charge intended to cover the capital cost of service and by 
a running charge, were strongly advocated as a means of stimulating 
the use of electricity for cooking, heating, and other purposes apart 
from lighting, and also of putting the finance of supply undertakings 
on a more satisfactory footing in view of the abnormal increases in 
the cost of plant, fuel, and labour brought about by the war. The 
commissioners were asked to include in the Electricity (Supply) 
bill a clause authorizing multi-part tariffs. At present such tariffs 
cannot be enforced, as the undertakings must offer, at least as an 
alternative, current at a flat rate with a maximum charge. 

Joint Industrial Councils .—For the purposes of “ Whitley " 
Councils to deal with questions of wages and conditions of labour in 
electric supply undertakings, the country has been divided into 13 
districts, each with a district council representing employers and 
einployed. The district councils are in turn represented on a national 
joint industrial council for the electricity supply industry (formed 
May 1919). There was also in.stituted, on Dec. 12 1919, a national 
joint board of employers and members of staffs for the electricity 
supply industry, to deal with all matters affecting salaries and 
conditions of employment of technical engineers. This board 
proixiscd to set up 13 district joint boards corresponding to those 
constituted by the national joint industrial council mentioned above. 

Statistics .—The total British capital involved in 1920 by 334 
electricity supply companies (this being the numlicr for which 
returns were available) is given in Garcke’s Manual of Electrical 
Undertaking and Directory, Vol. 24, as £72,812,872. In 1910 the 
corresponding figure for 239 companies was £47,047,847. Loans 
authorized to be raised by municipalities for electricity amounted to 
£70,836,470 (308 undertakings) in 1920 and to £42,617,969 in 1910 
U16 unaertakings). Over the same period the average dividend 
(on the whole of the capital) of electricity supply companies rose 
from 4-32% to 5-58%, the major part of this increase being due to 
the ordinary shares, which returned 6-51 % in 1920 as compared with 
3-91 % in 1910. During 1920 the municipal undertakings showed a 
Uading balance of £5,828,432. After providing for special charges, 
interest on loans, sinking fund, and depreciation and reserve, there 
was among the more successful undertakings an aggregate surplus 
of £621,385 and among the others a deficit of £360,8^ 
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The total capacity of plant installed by companies and municipal¬ 
ities was, so far as could be definitely ascertained, 2,546,000 K.W. 
in 1920, with a load connected (equivalent 30-watt lamp^ of 
144,274,800, and an agzregate maximum load of 1,372,54* K.W. 
■nie ooard of Trade units of electricity are recorded for 1920 as 
3,086,382,748, and in 1910 as 1,027,420,254. 

Further information on the above subjects may be gathered from 
thefollowingpublications: “ElectricPowerSupply during theGreat 
War” (Part 1.) by (Sir) A. B. Gridley andA. H. Human Uour. Intt. 
Elec. Engrs., vof. Ivii., No. 282, May 1919)! Inlertin Report of 
the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
on Electric Power Supply in Great Britain ^d. 8,880); Report of the 
Board of Trade Committee on the Electrical Tra^s after the War (Cd. 
9.072); Report of the Board of Trade Committee on Electric Power 
Supply (Cd. 9.062); Report of the Committee of Chairmen of the Ad¬ 
visory Council of the Ministry of Reconstruction on Electric Power 
Supply (Cd. 93); The Manual of Electrical Undertakings, vols. 
xiii-xxiv. (A. G. W.) 

Unitkd States. —The decade 1910-20, perhaps not so rich as 
its predecessor in fundamental electrical invention, showed so 
greatly increased a demand for electric current that much effort 
was applied to improving methods of production and supply. 
In many sections of the country all sources of water-power 
nearby were already employed so that it was necessary to transmit 
power two and three hundred miles. The highest voltages used 
in igio would be too low to be economical (or such distances; dur¬ 
ing 1910-20 the use of transmission voltages in excess of 100,000 
became fairly common; in 1921 220,000-volt lines were being 
completed. Larger generating units also became necessary. 
There were in operation in 192135,ooo-K.W. water-wheel units, 
and 50,ooo-K.W. units were to be used in Canada in 1922. Steam 
turbines of the multiple-unit type as large as 72,000 H.P. were 
operating in New York City and single-unit types up to 35,000 
H.P. were operating successfully. 

Because of the better light and smaller consumption of the 
tungsten lamp, which was made practicable by the discovery of a 
process for drawing tungsten wire, the demand for electric current 
grew rapidly. This lamp, by using less current, reduced the 
expenditure of every establishment using electric light, and it 
became necessary to develop a commercial organization to sell 
service. By 1921 virtually every electric light and power com¬ 
pany maintained a selling organization. Much of the new de¬ 
mand was due to the war. The orders of the Allies for munitions 
in and after 1915 found the factories of North America ill-equipped 
to undertake so sudden an increase of production. It was quicker 
to buy electric power than to procure and install additional 
generating equipment. Then, later, a serious coal shortage made 
it apparent throughout the country that a central power-dis¬ 
tributing organization was more economical and reliable than a 
number of small isolated plants. Added to the industrial de¬ 
mand thus suddenly thrust upon the power companies came a 
heavy demand from households for current for appliances. 
Domestics had been enticed from service by the munitions plants 
and electric labour-saving devices replaced them. 

There were in 1921 nearly 7,000,000 homes in the United 
States wired (or electric service, served by 5,600 electric light 
and power companies, the output of which for that year was 
expected to be about 42,000,000,000 K.W.-hours. From the 
sale of this current $1,050,000,000 would be obtained. The 
capital invested in these plants then amounted in round num¬ 
bers to $4,500,000,000. The growth of retail outlets per capita 
for electrical merchandise increased nearly 400% during 1910-20, 
and the output of central power plants nearly 300%. 

In spite of the lower consumption of current by the tungsten lamp 
the prices for electric current decreased steadily until 1916, when 
higher wages and costs of materials offset economies of ymcient op¬ 
eration. About that time a number of supply companies initiated 
what is known as the “ coal clausc_ ” in their contracts with con¬ 
sumers, under which the rate yaried in a fixed ratio to the fluctuating 
price of coal. By the end of 1921, however, these chauses had begun 
to disappear. Household rates were not raised during the war, but 
later there were many increases. There was some urging of the Lon¬ 
don sliding scale of rates but in 1921 only two or three companies 
were using it. In fact, while during the first ten years of the century 
a great variety of rate-schedules was proposed and put into use, the 
second decade was free, comparatively, from such activity except 
perhaps for a form of household schedule which based the rate on 
the number and type of rooms plus a charge for current. 


State regulation,^which had appeared in a few states before 1910, 
by 1921 was found in nearly all states, and any attempt to substitute 
local regulation was opposM bitterly by the power companies. State 
regulation did more than anything else to free electricity supply from 
political interference. As a result term franchises were fast disappear¬ 
ing and were being replaced by indeterminate franchises. 

No review of the decade’s progress of electricity supply would 
be complete without reference to the great expansion of syndicate 
operation and management. Through the control by one company, 
usually known as a holding company, of numerous properties, a 
great saving was made. Central organizations have applied to 
small properties better engineering and management than they 
otherwise could have had. This also resulted in the discontinuance 
of small uneconomical plants and the substitution of large unified 
systems supplying many communities. 

The advantages derived from unified systems became so signifiunt 
that “super-power” projects began to be agitated. The United 
States Government became interested and an appropriation was 
made for an investigation of the power resources of the industrial 
region of the Atlantic seaboard, from Washington to Boston, under 
the auspices of the U.S. Geological Survey. This report was not 
yet published in Oct. 1921. It was known, however, that a 
vast network fed by a number of “ super-power ” plants would be 
recommended. Other survi^s were being made by those locally 
interested in the South and in the North-West. 

A little more than half of the current sold by power companies in 
the United States is generated by water-power. The development 
of the water-power resources of the' country, however, was greatly 
retarded during 1910-20 by the threat of unfavourable Federal 
legislation. Congress considered for twelve years a water-power bill 
which was finally passed in 1920. Since its passage there has been a 
water-power stampede similar in many ways to the 1849 gold stam¬ 
pede to California. Applications were on file in 1^21 for more than 
51,000,000 H.P. and preliminary permits and licences had been 
granted to develop 2,255,^6 H.P. The bill creates a Federal w.iter- 
power commission, comprising three cabinet offirers, the Secretaries 
of War, Agriculture and the Interior, to which is given authority over 
all matters over which the Federal Government has jurisdiction, 
pertaining to the development of water-powers in navigable streams, 
on the public domain and in the national forests. 

The features of the bill are; fi) the erection of a commission (The 
Federal Power Commission); (2) the granting of a 50-year lease; and 
(3) the ability of the Government to resume control of the project 
on the payment of just compensation at the termination of the lease. 
Priority is given to national, state and municipal governments. 
On the Colorado river alone one company was planning to develop 
between three and four million H.P. of electrical energy. 

In order further to assure continuity and reliability of central 
service, and also to make certain economics possible, the intercon¬ 
nexion of large power systems was introduced. One such system 
extends along the Gulf stales, from Alabama to Georgia, through 
the Carolinas and into Tennessee. Another interconnects most of 
the important New England systems, and a third covers the great 
industrial region of Pennsylvania. California is connected_ from end 
to end, and the Rocky Mountain states are similarly^ linked. In 
addition there are other important but less extensive Interconnex¬ 
ions; it would be possible by spanning a few gaps to interconnect 
almost the whole country. 

Embraced in these interconnexions are certain large industrial 
plants. They interchange current with the public utilities under an 
arrangement beneficial to both. The tendency, however, is un¬ 
mistakably toward service of all manufacturing plants by central 
stations. The only reason this has not gone further is that the power 
companies during 1915-21 were generating to their full capacity. 

A survey made by the Electrical World of New York City shows 
that in 1920 there were 326,840 consumers of electric power in the 
United States. These were divided by sections as follows: New 
England, 35,300; Middle Atlantic, 50,950; South Atlantic, 19,200; 
North Central, 133,730; South Central, 22,370; Mountain, 10,690; 
and Pacific, 54,600. 

Seventy-one central power companies had in 1921 an output of 
more than a hundred million K.W.-hrs. and nine in excess of a 
thousand million K.W.-hours. The three companies having the 
largest output were in 1920 the Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Power Co., 
2,328,326,064 K.W.-hrs.;. the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chic^o, 
Ill., 1,883,570,000 K.W.-hrs.; and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., 1,475,678,673 K.W.-hrs. 

Municipal ownership sustained a great setback during the war 
because high costs of production added too much to city budgets. 
As a result a great many municipal plants went out of existence, 
their service being replaced by that of large transmission wstems. 
Just before the war, however, there were some important sulditions 
to municipal operation, particularly in California and Ohio. ^ 

Another activity curtailed by the war was the organized sale 
of electric ranges. The provision by central stations of current for 
cooking before the war was becoming extremely important. Many 
cities had established a special range rate as low as 3 cents per K.W.- 
hour. High first cost, however, interrupted this activity, but in 1921 
it seemed to be reviving. The practice in street lighting had b^n 
that the public utility service should own and maintain the lighting 
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irvstffn but during iqio-ao there wa» a marked tendency toward 
municipal ownership of the system. The energy is piirchasinf . 

the substation in hulk. .,•../-* . t<i« t tnfn 

1'he latest statistics available for Canada are a*’ 

■snd show 70s.central electric power stations in which th( 
fnvestXwas $401,042,402. The total revenue from the sale of 
nower was tSS S 4 q,l 3 . 1 . for lighting purposes St 6 ,o.S 2 „SI 2 , and for all 
mher puri)08eV$36,596,6ai. The generating capacity at that time 

'^^Vcanada private operation seemed to be gradually giving way to 
provincial operation. The larg.-st single ^^lem was th. t of ^ 
Ontario Hvdro Klectric Power t ommisston which with its latest 
acnu[«itionr«m,pra-d al«ut i,<xio,ooo horst-power. I" 
the largest single electrical .system in the world, developed under tin 
directiL of Sir^Adam Heck, was being copied in f 
and was finding admirers in different parts of the United Statis 
oatticularlv California, where a similar system was priiixi^d. I he 
Kckil systems were etp.ivalent in effect to municitsil controL 
^'he domestic rale.s were verv low and as a result electricity 
used quite extensively in the homes. A rate as low a.s otic rent a 
K.W.^r. was rharged for electric cooking. 

electrochemistry [see 9.208) iind ELECTROMETALLURGY 
(see 0.232).—Although these subjects are essentially connected, 
it will be convenient here to group separately the pnnapal 
headings in each case under which notable advances had been 
made during 1910-21. 

I. Electrocitemistry 

Alkalies and Chlorine..—The electrolytic methods of produdng 
alkalies and chlorine by the decomposition of bnne made re¬ 
markable progress during the period 1911-20. electrolytic 
alkali works are now being operated in all the leading manuUctur- 
ing countries where the raw materials of the industry are found; 
and even those who control the op<-ration of the old Le Blanc 
process of alkali manufacture in the United Kingdom have 
found themselves at last compelled, by tlic force of circumstances 
and by the changing conditions of the trade and industry, to 
adopt the newer method of decomposing salt. 

The cells now being operated industrially may be classified as 
diaphragm and non-drapHragm cells. In the former class, a poroM 
diaphragm, comixised ot cement, asbestos or other 
uoon bv the electrolyte (or by the ions produced by the elec trolysis), 
^/^moUed to separate the cell into two or more compartments, 
and^a tills way tL chlorine liberated at the a..ode,.s to a krge 
extent prevented from taking part in scconda^ reactions with the 

sodium or potassium hydrate formed at the catqode. n,™! 

The *' Flektron,” Hargreaves-Bird, Oulhenin-Chatandre, p^**^^* 
RiUltcr-Sicmens Nelson,“Allen.Moore, Gibbs and Townsend cells 

are all Of this type, the chief difference between them being m the 
construction or Ssign of the diaphragm and in the arrangements 
made for withdrawing the sodium-hydrate solution from the cathode 
^moartment of the cell, before it has had time to be decomposed 
bTt^e electric current. The defects of all. diaphragm cells are the 
hTgher voltage required per cell, and the IncreasecT costs of main¬ 
tenance, due to the lack of durability on the part of the diaphr.agm. 

For these reasons the other class—namely, non-diaphragro 
always attracted the electro-chemist, and many of these have been 
stented Ld tried. Only two types have survived industrial trial— 
nfmdv (I) the Castncf-Kcllner, Whiting and ^Ivay cells, which 
enmloya moving mercury electrode in the cathode compartment^ 
the cclll. and thus produce an amalgam 
removed from the cell before it is decomposed, and (2; the 
tvuc of gravity cell, which makes use of the different specific gravi- 
tmf of hie brine, and of the newly-formed sodium or ^tassmra 
hvdrate solution, in order to effect a separation of the two. The 
Aussfg '■ Ml " cell and the Billiter-Lcykam cell are the only two 
renre^ntatives of this class in actual operation; the Rich^sqn and 
Holland cell, which was tried on a large scale at bt. Helens in the 

•( .h. 

mercury in tW liquid or movlnK electrode cells have also 
after trial upon an industrial scale; the wear and tear ^|! 

^l^ucture and the fire dangers with this type of cell, having caused 
the suspension of operation of the Hulin ce l at Les Clavaux m 
France and of the Acker cell at Niagara Falls in America. The 
works where the latter cell and procMS were^erat^ was. in fact, 
burnt down some few years ago. and has not bwn rebuilt. 

The World War cauLl a considerable increase in the number and 
capacity of the works for the electrolytic decompo^tion of .Mn^ 
1' 2-hTfM-inp hpinff reouircd in very large amounts by the military 
aS^horit^^no^oMr ga^waria^^ but also for sterilizing water 
su^S. the U.S^ GovUnrent in ,gi8 planned and erec.ted a 
laS works of this type at the Edgewood Arsenal, equipping it 
® cellsof the Nelson (diaphragm) type in order 
Irmy authorities with all the liquid chlorine they required. At the 


date of the Armistice, this plant could have produe^ roo tans of 
chlorine eaf per day of 24 hours, if worked to the luU, 

The figures in Table I arc drawn from the most reliable 
and give a useful summary of the comparative ^ 

various cells as operated in 1921, and the strength of thocaustic- 
soda Elution they produce. It will be noticed that the cells with the 
highest current and energy efficiencies give the wenk^t solution of 
^ium hydrate at the cathode, and that m order to obtain a fair y 
^rentrated cathwle liquor, one must sacrifice to some extent tlic 
electrical efficiency of the process. 

Table I. 

Comparative Efictencies of the Uadini; Types of Electrolytic Alkali 
and Chlorine Cells. 

(Allmand's and Kershaw’s Figures.) 


Type of Cell 

Cathode 

Efficiency 

0. 

0 

Energy 

Efficiency 

0 • 

Voltage 

Concentration 

1 Grammes per 
litre NaOH 

KAV. 
hrs. per 
Kgm. NaOH 

Finlay 

Billiter-Siemcn.s 

Vort-c . . . ■ 

Billitor-Leykam 

AIlpii-Moore 

Whiting 

Hargreavea-Bird 

gS 

<)2 

97 

9 .S 

91 

92 
•8,S 

86 

7.6 

68 

62 

59 

59 
.53 
«_ 

3-0 

.31 

3 -l> 

3-7 

3 - 5 

4 - 0 

3-7 

3-8 

8» 

120 

140 

100 

200 

120 

120 

2-0 

2*3 

2-5 

2*6 

2*6 

2-9 

Casfner (nii-king-cell) 

92 

. 5 " 

4-2 

200 

3-1 

Kellner (C. Anode.s) 

9.6 

49 

4-5 


3*1 

Bell-jar (Aussig) 

K.S 

49 

4-0 

80 

. 3 * I 

Griesheim (Carbon) . 

70-80 

45-51 

3 -<> 

60 

3 ‘“- 3-4 

Wilderman 

97 

45 

5 -'> 


3*4 

Kellner (I’t. Anode.s) 

97 

45 

S’O 

220 

3*4 

Townsend . 

94 

45 

4-8 

TfiO 

3*4 

Griesheim (Magnetite) 

70 80 

40-46 

4-0 

(>0 

3 ' 3 - 3 'ff 

Outhenin-ChuUndre 

(>(> 

41 

3-7 

80 

3*7 

1 Theoretiral figures . 

100_ 

K«> 

I 2-3 
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•This cell produces NaiCOi—not NaOH. 

To produce one ton of solid caustic soda from a elution containing 
only 80 grammes per litre of NaOH (the strength 
FinW tell) means the evaporation of over 12 tons of 
with a cathode liquor containing 240 CTammes NaOH per litre 
(the strength produced by the mercury cell proresses). only one-half 
this weight ol water will have to be evaporated to obtain the solid 
product, and the fuel consumption will thus be retfoted ^ 

^ The answer to the question which cell is the best for the production 
of solid caustic soda or potash dyof'd*;. 

relative costs of electric power and of »hd fuel in the Ii^a ty where 
the cell is to be operated. The Whiting. Castner-Kcllner, and 
Wllderman mercury cells, as shown by the table, X'^^ 
liquors of fairly high ronrcntration— 200 to 240 grammes NaOH 
per litre If the cost of mercury were not so high, they would be 
generally adopted for the production of cmistic hydrates and 
Chlorine, in spite of their rather low e“C[KX efficiencies, since they 
also yield a specially pure product at both the am^c and Lalhode. 

Of^thc diaphragm types of cell, the B 11 ter-Siemens. Bilhler- 
L^kam, Townsend and Nelson cells all yield a liquor containing 
12^160 grammes NaOH per litre, and, therefore, come next to the 
mercury cells. No figures for the concentration of caustic liquor 
or the efficienry of the C$ibbs cell are available. 

The Au.wg bell, Griesheim, and Outhenin-Chalandre cells, on the 
other hand, yield a liquor containing only 60-80 grammes NaOH 
(or under) per litre, and in view of the amount of fuel r^uired to 
produce solid caustic from such weak hq^uor, it is surpnsing that 
these cells have attained so wide a use on the continent of Europe. 

Chlorates, Perchlorates and Persalts generaUy.—The electro- 
lytic method of manufacture of chlorates and perchlorates of 
poUsh and soda was in 1921 being worked in all countries 
where cheap electric power was available, the most notable works 
being that of Messrs. Corbin & Cie, at Chedde, in the Haute 
Savoie department of France, and at Trollhattan in Sweden. 
The cells used at Chedde are constructed of cement, and are 
arranged in terraces so that the electrolyte flows through them 
by gravity. Very thin sheets of platinum-foil fixed in ebonite 
frames act as bipolar electrodes in scries, the number of electrodes 
per cell and of cells in a circuit being arranged to suit the voltage 
^ the generators. The electrolyte used is a 25 to 30% solution 
of KCl or NaCl; a current density of 100 to 2«o am^res p« 
sq. ft. of anode surface is employed. This leads to a high E.M.F. 
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being required, even though the electrolyte ie heated to 70° C. and 
the bipolar electrodes are only \ in. apart. 

When potaseium chloride is employed as electrolyte, the chlorate 
can be easily separated by crystallization on cooling from the 
mother-liquor containing the unaltered chloride; but when sodium 
chlorate is being produced, different treatment is required to obtain 
separation of the chloride and chlorate, since the sodium salt is 
much more soluble than potassium chlorate. The current efficiency 
when producing either sodium or potassium chlorate can be raised to 
90"/o- when the process is well-managed; and the conversion of 
chloride into chlorate is completed in one operation. 

Were it not for the fact that no satisfactory substitute for plati¬ 
num can be found as electrode material for chlorate cells, and that 
consetiuenlly the capital costs of the cell installation are very high, 
the electrolytic process of chlorate manufacture would before now 
have quite supplanted the older chemical process, which is still 
operated in the few places where the Le Blanc process survives. 

The conditions required in order to obtain perchloratei, and other 
highly oxidized salts such as persulphatcs, in an electrolytic cell are: 
—(i) Insoluble electrodes: (2) a high current density at the anode: 
(3) the prevention of any reducing action by the hydrogen liberated 
.at the cathode. This latter condition ie obtained, either by the use 
of a diaphragm between the two compartments of the cell, or by the 
employment of salts, such as chromates or cyanides, which serve to 
suppress the cathodic reduction. 

According to the most reliable information, perchlorates are now 
produced by electrolyzing a concentrated solution of sodium chlorate, 
coiitaininc 600-700 grammes per litre of this salt, at a temperature of 
10° to 3o”(.'. with a current density of 400-500 am[>eres per sep foot. 
When the chlorate content of the electrolyte fulls below too grammes 
per litre, the resistance of the b.ath increases considerably, and the 
temperature rises to 45° to 50“ C. with a reduction of the current 
density to 270 amperes per sq. foot. If the chlorate concentration of 
the elii trolyte falls below to grammes per litre, much ozone is given 
off, and the evolution of this gas may increase to such an extent that 
the workmen in the cell rooms arc affected injuriously. Under 
normal conditions, however, the conversion of the chlorate into 
perchlorate proceed.s without evolution of ozone, and with an 
average efficteney of 85 %; the power re<|uired to produce l kgm. of 
sodium perchlorate from chlorate being 3} K.W.-hrs. As the 
sodium salt is deliquescent it is not worked up as such, but the 
potassium salt is precipitated by adding potassium chloride. The 
ammonium salt is prepared similarly, by treating the sodium 
perchlorate solution with ammonium chloride: or the ammonium 
salt can be produced by starting with calcium chloride, and by 
converting this by successive stages of anotlic oxidation into calcium 
perchlorate, which is finally decomposed by the ammonium chloride, 
to yield ammonium perelilorate. 

Sodium perborate is produced in a similar manner, by electrolyzing 
solutions of sodium borate; and as this salt has found a wide applica¬ 
tion in the arts and intlustries, some further details of its method of 
manufacture may be given here. The process employed is based on 
the use of a mixed solution of sodium borate and an alkaline car¬ 
bonate as electrolyte, with the addition of some substance which 
will coat the cathode w'ith a colloidal or other deposit that lowers 
the reducing action of any hydrogen liberated at this point; chromic 
acid being most suit.able for this purftose. During the electrolysis, 
the strength of the alkali carbonate solution must be maintained, 
preferably by the presence of the solid salt; but towards the end of 
the electrolysis this solid carbonate can he allowed to go into solu¬ 
tion. Sodium borate must also be present in the solid state during 
the electrolysis, in order to keep up the concentration of the elec¬ 
trolyte. The presence of magnesium silicate, stannic acid and alkali 
bicarbonates is said to accelerate the conversion of the borate into 
the pcrsalt. The latest theory of the conversion is, that pcrcarbonate 
is first formed, and that this .salt then reacts with the sodium borate 
to yield sexlium perborate during the course of the electrolysis: in 
any case, for the success of this method of production, the presence 
of solid jierboralc in the cell appears to be necessary. 

Persulphatcs and Hydrogen Peroxide .—Persulphates are an¬ 
other class of highly oxidized salts which arc finding a wide 
apiilication in the art.s and industries, etipcdally in photography, 
and here again the electrolytic method of production is the 
simplest and most efficient. 

As, a practical matter, in judging the comparative merits of 
the chemical and electrolytic methods for producing these per- 
salts and compounds, it is necessary to note that the cost of 
the electric current, when producing pure chemicals of this type, 
is not a very serious item in the total cost of production. As a 
rule, the desired salt can be produced in a pure state by one 
simple operation in the electrolytic cell or bath; and this of 
course is a factor in the economy of the electrolytic methods 
which must not be overlooked in judging the comparative cost 
of electrolytic and chemical methods of manufacture of what 
are usually classed as “ fine ” chemicals. 
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The method of producing persulphates in the electrolytic cell is 
baaed upon the discharge of ^4 ions at the anode of the cell. The 
conditions required to effect this discharge are the same as in the 
case of the production of perchlorarts;—(a) A low temperature; 
(b) a high current density with a smooth platinum anede; (c) an acid 
solution, or one at least free from alkali. 

When employing a diaphragm type of cell, a concentrated solution 
of ammonium sulphate is employed in the anode compartment of the 
cell and sulphuric acid of medium strength in the cathode compart¬ 
ment. Smooth platinum must be employed as anode material, but 
lead can be employed as cathode; and the cathodes may be of much 
larger surface area than the anode. 

Two methods have been employed for the production of hydrogen 
peroxide by electrolysis; the one based upon the use of persulphuric 
acid as intermediate product, and the other upon the use of potas¬ 
sium or ammonium persulphate. The conditions which necessarily 
^ould be observed in the first method are as follows;—(l) The 
density of the sulphuric acid should be between l'35 and I-50; (2) the 
electrolysis should be carried out as rapidly as possible; (3) the cur¬ 
rent density should be high, about q.50 amperes per sq. ft.; (4) the 
solution must be cooled, or a hollow anode may^be used, cooled 
internally by the circulation of water at 15° to 20“ C. 

Hypochlorites .—It is noteworthy that Charles Watt, in his 
very remarkable patent No. 13,75.5 of 1851, clearly explained 
all the conditions which must be maintained in the cell in order 
to produce hypochlorites by the electrolytic decomposition of 
sodium or potassium chloride solutions. The advances that liiavc 
been made since that year have been .simply in the form and 
design of the apparatus used for carrying out the electrolytic 
method. The leading features of the modern cells, designed 
specially for hypochlorite production, are, however, very 
similar. They all possess graphite or platinum electrodes, placed 
close together so that the chlorine liberated at the anode reacts 
at once with the alkaline hydrate formed at the cathode; and 
they itosscss also some mechanism for promoting the rapid 
circulation and cooling of the electrolyte, in order to avoid the 
formation of chlorate. The three leading types of electrolyzer, 
for the production of bleaching solutions, arc:—(i) the Haas and 
Octtcl (or “ Manchester,” as it is now called), (2) the Kellner, 
and (3) the Mather and Platt. 

The latest form of the Manchester electrolyzer, as operated in 1921, 
makes use of carbon as electrode material, and of the liberation of 
hydrogen at the cathode, to effect automatic circulation and mixing 
of the liquid. The inner or working cell is a rectangular stoneware 
tank, divided by the carbons into 30 narrow compartments or cells. 
The first and last carbons of the set form the main electrodes of the 
cell: the intervening carbons act as secondary electrodes, i.e. as 
anodes on the one face and cathodes on the other. This electrolyzer 
holds 7.50 litres of 15% brine, and takes 75 to 80 amperes at no 
volts. Its output in 10 hours ^uals lo-s kgm. of active chlorine. 

The Kellner electrolyzer consists of a shallow stoneware tank, 
divided into a large number of narrow cells by means of vertical glass 
plates, so arranged that the electrolvte is obliged to take a zig-zag 
course in its pass-age through the electrolyzer. The electrodes are 
formed of platinum-iridium gauze and are arranged horizontally, 
with the anodes below the cathodes, so that the chlorine liberated at 
the former may be absorbed by the supernatant liquid. This elec¬ 
trolyzer is constructed usuitlly to take a current at 110 volts, and has 
only two terminal electrodes; all the intervening electrodes function 
as secondary electrodes. The Kellner electrolyzer holds 820 litres 
of brine testing 15%, and requires a 90-umpere current at no volts. 
Its output in 10 hours equals 15-0 kgm. 

The Mather and Platt electrolyzer is constructed on the filterpress 
principle, with a trough for supply of the brine running along the 
top of the frame. The frame holds 22 separate cells fixed transversely, 
and the brine feeds these through a perforated tray in fine streams 
which break up into drops on falling and thus prevent current leak¬ 
age. The 22 cells forming one electrolyzer are placed in one frame, 
and are connected in series. They take a current of 250 amperes at 
no volta. The salt consumption is 10*3 Ih* salt, and the power 
consumption is 2^ K.W.-hrs. per lb. of available chlorine producer^ 

In recent years the direct production of hypochlorites and 
hleachinj: solutions by electrolysis has been curtailed. It has been 
found more economical to use the chlorine gas obtained from the 
electrolytic alkali cells for this purpose, and to absorb this cither m 
the milfc of lime, or in the hydrate solution produced at the cathode, 
the absorption taking place in a separate vessel outside the cell. 

Oxygen and Hydrogen .—The electrolysis of acidulated^ water 
to show that it is composed of two gases, and the recombination 
of these gases by explosion to form drops of water, is one of the 
oldest of chemical lecture-table experiments; and it is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that cells for producing oxygen and hydrogen 
upon a commercial scale, by electrolytic methods, have been 
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patented and operated. The Schoop, Garuti, and Schukert cells 
were the best known of these. 'The first-named used sulphuric 
acid, while the remaining, two employed caustic potash as 
electrolyte; the power consumption being 5 Q and 4-1 K.W.-hrs. 
respectively ^cr cubic metre of the mixed gases. 

In recent years, however, oxygen has been more economically 
obtained by the fractional distillation of liquid air, which can 
now be produced very cheaply; and hydrogen is obtained either 
from electrolytic alkali cells (as a waste product), or from blue 
water gas, by improvements of the old iron-contact process. 
By means of this, the carbon monoxide is first oxidized to COj 
and is then removed from the gas mixture by absorption. 
The electrolytic production of hydrogen and oxygen is, therefore, 
now carried on in only a few localities, and for the few industries 
where both gases are required for immediate use in their relative 
combining proportions, as in the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 

Ozone .—Since most of the early patents for ozone apparatus 
have lapsed by efflux of time, the general tyix; of apparatus for 
the production of ozonized air, as placed on the market in 1921 
has been standardized. 

Ozonizers now usually consist of an inner cylinder of sheet copper 
or aluminium, connected to the high-ten.sion side of the transformer 
and well insulated, and an outer metal cylinder which is connected to 
the casing of the ozonizer, and is kept at zero or earth-potential. 
The two cylinders are separated by a glass tube through which the 
air is passed, anti the silent discharge takes place in theannularair- 
space between the two metal sheets. The outer sheet of metal is 
water-cooled, and thick glass windows at each end of the ozonizer 
tube enable the operator to see if the discharge through the air-gap 
is occurring in a proper manner. Alternating currents with fre¬ 
quencies up to 60 cycles are employed for these installations; and the 
practical limit of K.M.F. has been found to be 10,000 to 12,000 volts. 

Ozonized air has been employed for bleaching wax, textiles, paper- 
pulp and stionges; for the sterilization of air and food; and also for 
the acceleration of the drying and hardening processes in paints and 
varnishes, and for the rapid oxidation of oils. 

Organic Products .—It is difficult to obtain any information as 
to the extent to which electrolytic methods have been and arc 
being applied in 1921 outside the laboratory in the field of 
organic chemistry; but there is reason to believe that in Germany 
considerable progress had been made in this direction, and that 
not only hromoform and iodoform but also anihraquinone and 
other organic products have been produced electrolytically. 

Phosphorus .—At one time the electrothermal proces.s for the 
production of phosphorus from bone-ash was being employed at 
Oldbury, near Birmingham, and at Niagara Falls, and an output 
of 30 tons per month was reported to have been attained. The 
bone-ash was mixed with silicic acid (sand) and carbon, and 
the mixture was then heated to between 1300° and isoo°C. The 
phosphorus commenced to distil over at iiso°C. and was all 
expelled from the mixture before a temperature of :45o°C. was 
reached. According to Ilcmpel, this method of manufacture 
had also been used in Germany, gas-tight iron cylinders lined 
with fire-clay being used as the furnaces in wiiich the raw 
materials were heated. The use of silicic acid (or sand) to 
produce a calcium-silicate slag, it must be noted, is only practic¬ 
able with methods of reducing calcium phosphate which render 
this slag quite fluid, a result that can be attained only by aid of 
electric heat. Molten calcium silicate is also very corrosive, and 
the advantage of the internal system of heating is th.at the outer 
walls of the furnace can be artificially cooled, and a layer of cold 
slag can be formed to protect the refractory lining from the 
action of the slag. 

A process very similar to that described above, for the manu¬ 
facture of phosphorus, was brought out in America and patented 
some years ago in the name of Machalske. The furnace used for 
operating this process possessed an internal chamber, measuring 
12 in. X 18 in. and was provided with a carbon bottom, sides of 
calcined magnesia, and a cover of fire-clay and red brick. Two 
electrodes, each 8 ft. in length by 4 in. in diameter, passed through 
holes in the cover. With electric power at 3 cents per e.h.p.-hr., 
Machalske claimed that yellow phosphorus could be produced by 
this method at a total coat of 7 cents per pound. 

From 80% to 92% of the phosphorus can be recovered by this 
method of manufjuture; the balance remains in the furnace or retort 
as calcium siUcaMj(*phate, and it cannot be expelled by any increase 
of the tcny pn^ i Ss 


II. Electrometalluroy 

Aluminium .—There were no discoveries or marked advances 
during the period 1910-20 in the development of new sources of 
aluminium, and the mineral bauxite remains the chief raw material 
of the industry. The increased demand for bauxite, however, has 
led to several new deposits being opened up and worked, and 
although none of these equal in purity the French bauxite 
deposits, the mineral has been found to be much more widely 
distributed over the world than was at one time supposed. With 
the aim of reducing the cost, numerous attempts have been made 
to dispense with the preliminary purification of the alumina 
(sec 1.767-770) and to operate the baths with the raw bauxite, 
but these so far have not proved successful. In time this im¬ 
provement in the electrolytic process and reduction in cost of 
aluminium manufacture will no doubt be achieved. 

The world's production of bauxite in recent years is given in 
Table I, which is taken from a pamphlet published in 1921 by the 
Imperial Resources Bureau. As regards alternative sources of 
supply, .silicate of aluminium or clay is one of the most widely dis- 
trinufed materials which occur in the crust of the earth. Weaver, in 
a recent Canadian patent (No. 190,054 of 1919). proposes toopen up 
this source of aluminium anil its salts by treating the clay with 
chlorine in the presence of carbon. This leads to the formation of 
AlCU. SICI4 and CO, and with cheap supplies of liquid chlorine the 
method might be practicable. The chlorides arc .separated, and the 
metal is extracted by the electrolytic method described below. 
Whether this suggested process of using AlCli in place of Al-iOj as 
raw material for the aluminium industry will prove successful 
remains for the future to disclose. 

Production and Output .—The electrolytic process by which 
aluminium is produced from alumina, as worked in 1921, dinered but 
little from that by which lleroiilt, at Neiihauscn in Switzerland, and 
Hall, at New Kensington in America, first started the manufacture 
upon an industrial scale in 1889. The production, however, is now 
concentrated in tlie hands of a small group of powerful companies. 

As regards the growth of the industry, the figures in Table II, 
taken from the pamphlet already referred to, indicate very clearly 
the remarkable expansion which has occurred in the manufacture 
during the period 1910-20. Compared with the figures compiled by 
J. B. C. Kershaw some years previously for the period 1893-9, the 
expansion of the industry becomes even more striking; 
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In twenty years, therefore, the world's output of aluminium had 
increased from 5,000 to i50,o<x) tons, and the metal had come to 
rank 4th in the list of nonferrous metals, when judged by the 
standard of consumpt ion; for only copper, zinc and lead are employed 
in larger amounts in the arts and industries. The remarkalile in¬ 
crease in production which marked the war period was of course 
due to war requirements; aluminium being used in enormous amotint.s 
not only in the powdered form for paints, and as_ an ingredient of 
certain forms 01 explosive (such as " ammonal "), and of pyro- 
technical materials, but also being employed, either as pure metal or 
in the alloyed state, for the construction of airships, aeroplanes, 
motor-cars, fuses, bombs, radiators and many forms of measuring 
instruments. The close of the war occasioned, therefore, a very 
consideralile drop in the demand for the metal—but there was 
little doubt that later the demand for alimiiiiium in the arts and in¬ 
dustries would more than absorb the production of the increased plant. 

As regards the localities and works where aluminium is now pro¬ 
duced, these are in every case operated by water-power, and the 
names of the comiianies and locations of the works arc as follows;— 
United Kingdom. 

British Aluminium Co.—Foyers and Kinlochlcven, Scotland (Stang- 
fjonl, Vigelands, Norway). 

Aluminium Corporation Ltd.—Dolgarrog, North Wales. 

France. 

Soc. Electrometallurgique fran<;aisc.—^Lc Praz, Ciardanne. 
Compagnie des Produits chemiques d'Alais.—Calyjiso, St. Jean dc 
Maurienne, St. Felix. 

Switzerland. Germany and Austria. 

Aluminium Industrie Akticn-Gcsellschaft.—Neuhausen, Rheinfclden, 
Lend Gastcin. 

United States of America and Canada. 

Aluminium Co. of America.—Niagara Falls, Massena, Shawfnigan 
Falls. . . j j . , 

Italy and Norway also possess aluminium works, and during the 
war two or three factories were started in the highlands of Bavaria 
for the production of the metal, by the Allgemeine Elcktricitats 
Gesellschaft, of Berlin. The figures given in Table II show that 
during the last year of the war Germany produced 25,000 tons of 
aluminium, and was second only to the United States in her output 
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being required, even though the electrolyte ie heated to 70° C. and 
the bipolar electrodes are only \ in. apart. 

When potaseium chloride is employed as electrolyte, the chlorate 
can be easily separated by crystallization on cooling from the 
mother-liquor containing the unaltered chloride; but when sodium 
chlorate is being produced, different treatment is required to obtain 
separation of the chloride and chlorate, since the sodium salt is 
much more soluble than potassium chlorate. The current efficiency 
when producing either sodium or potassium chlorate can be raised to 
90"/o- when the process is well-managed; and the conversion of 
chloride into chlorate is completed in one operation. 

Were it not for the fact that no satisfactory substitute for plati¬ 
num can be found as electrode material for chlorate cells, and that 
consetiuenlly the capital costs of the cell installation are very high, 
the electrolytic process of chlorate manufacture would before now 
have quite supplanted the older chemical process, which is still 
operated in the few places where the Le Blanc process survives. 

The conditions required in order to obtain perchloratei, and other 
highly oxidized salts such as persulphatcs, in an electrolytic cell are: 
—(i) Insoluble electrodes: (2) a high current density at the anode: 
(3) the prevention of any reducing action by the hydrogen liberated 
.at the cathode. This latter condition ie obtained, either by the use 
of a diaphragm between the two compartments of the cell, or by the 
employment of salts, such as chromates or cyanides, which serve to 
suppress the cathodic reduction. 

According to the most reliable information, perchlorates are now 
produced by electrolyzing a concentrated solution of sodium chlorate, 
coiitaininc 600-700 grammes per litre of this salt, at a temperature of 
10° to 3o”(.'. with a current density of 400-500 am[>eres per sep foot. 
When the chlorate content of the electrolyte fulls below too grammes 
per litre, the resistance of the b.ath increases considerably, and the 
temperature rises to 45° to 50“ C. with a reduction of the current 
density to 270 amperes per sq. foot. If the chlorate concentration of 
the elii trolyte falls below to grammes per litre, much ozone is given 
off, and the evolution of this gas may increase to such an extent that 
the workmen in the cell rooms arc affected injuriously. Under 
normal conditions, however, the conversion of the chlorate into 
perchlorate proceed.s without evolution of ozone, and with an 
average efficteney of 85 %; the power re<|uired to produce l kgm. of 
sodium perchlorate from chlorate being 3} K.W.-hrs. As the 
sodium salt is deliquescent it is not worked up as such, but the 
potassium salt is precipitated by adding potassium chloride. The 
ammonium salt is prepared similarly, by treating the sodium 
perchlorate solution with ammonium chloride: or the ammonium 
salt can be produced by starting with calcium chloride, and by 
converting this by successive stages of anotlic oxidation into calcium 
perchlorate, which is finally decomposed by the ammonium chloride, 
to yield ammonium perelilorate. 

Sodium perborate is produced in a similar manner, by electrolyzing 
solutions of sodium borate; and as this salt has found a wide applica¬ 
tion in the arts and intlustries, some further details of its method of 
manufacture may be given here. The process employed is based on 
the use of a mixed solution of sodium borate and an alkaline car¬ 
bonate as electrolyte, with the addition of some substance which 
will coat the cathode w'ith a colloidal or other deposit that lowers 
the reducing action of any hydrogen liberated at this point; chromic 
acid being most suit.able for this purftose. During the electrolysis, 
the strength of the alkali carbonate solution must be maintained, 
preferably by the presence of the solid salt; but towards the end of 
the electrolysis this solid carbonate can he allowed to go into solu¬ 
tion. Sodium borate must also be present in the solid state during 
the electrolysis, in order to keep up the concentration of the elec¬ 
trolyte. The presence of magnesium silicate, stannic acid and alkali 
bicarbonates is said to accelerate the conversion of the borate into 
the pcrsalt. The latest theory of the conversion is, that pcrcarbonate 
is first formed, and that this .salt then reacts with the sodium borate 
to yield sexlium perborate during the course of the electrolysis: in 
any case, for the success of this method of production, the presence 
of solid jierboralc in the cell appears to be necessary. 

Persulphatcs and Hydrogen Peroxide .—Persulphates are an¬ 
other class of highly oxidized salts which arc finding a wide 
apiilication in the art.s and industries, etipcdally in photography, 
and here again the electrolytic method of production is the 
simplest and most efficient. 

As, a practical matter, in judging the comparative merits of 
the chemical and electrolytic methods for producing these per- 
salts and compounds, it is necessary to note that the cost of 
the electric current, when producing pure chemicals of this type, 
is not a very serious item in the total cost of production. As a 
rule, the desired salt can be produced in a pure state by one 
simple operation in the electrolytic cell or bath; and this of 
course is a factor in the economy of the electrolytic methods 
which must not be overlooked in judging the comparative cost 
of electrolytic and chemical methods of manufacture of what 
are usually classed as “ fine ” chemicals. 
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The method of producing persulphates in the electrolytic cell is 
baaed upon the discharge of ^4 ions at the anode of the cell. The 
conditions required to effect this discharge are the same as in the 
case of the production of perchlorarts;—(a) A low temperature; 
(b) a high current density with a smooth platinum anede; (c) an acid 
solution, or one at least free from alkali. 

When employing a diaphragm type of cell, a concentrated solution 
of ammonium sulphate is employed in the anode compartment of the 
cell and sulphuric acid of medium strength in the cathode compart¬ 
ment. Smooth platinum must be employed as anode material, but 
lead can be employed as cathode; and the cathodes may be of much 
larger surface area than the anode. 

Two methods have been employed for the production of hydrogen 
peroxide by electrolysis; the one based upon the use of persulphuric 
acid as intermediate product, and the other upon the use of potas¬ 
sium or ammonium persulphate. The conditions which necessarily 
^ould be observed in the first method are as follows;—(l) The 
density of the sulphuric acid should be between l'35 and I-50; (2) the 
electrolysis should be carried out as rapidly as possible; (3) the cur¬ 
rent density should be high, about q.50 amperes per sq. ft.; (4) the 
solution must be cooled, or a hollow anode may^be used, cooled 
internally by the circulation of water at 15° to 20“ C. 

Hypochlorites .—It is noteworthy that Charles Watt, in his 
very remarkable patent No. 13,75.5 of 1851, clearly explained 
all the conditions which must be maintained in the cell in order 
to produce hypochlorites by the electrolytic decomposition of 
sodium or potassium chloride solutions. The advances that liiavc 
been made since that year have been .simply in the form and 
design of the apparatus used for carrying out the electrolytic 
method. The leading features of the modern cells, designed 
specially for hypochlorite production, are, however, very 
similar. They all possess graphite or platinum electrodes, placed 
close together so that the chlorine liberated at the anode reacts 
at once with the alkaline hydrate formed at the cathode; and 
they itosscss also some mechanism for promoting the rapid 
circulation and cooling of the electrolyte, in order to avoid the 
formation of chlorate. The three leading types of electrolyzer, 
for the production of bleaching solutions, arc:—(i) the Haas and 
Octtcl (or “ Manchester,” as it is now called), (2) the Kellner, 
and (3) the Mather and Platt. 

The latest form of the Manchester electrolyzer, as operated in 1921, 
makes use of carbon as electrode material, and of the liberation of 
hydrogen at the cathode, to effect automatic circulation and mixing 
of the liquid. The inner or working cell is a rectangular stoneware 
tank, divided by the carbons into 30 narrow compartments or cells. 
The first and last carbons of the set form the main electrodes of the 
cell: the intervening carbons act as secondary electrodes, i.e. as 
anodes on the one face and cathodes on the other. This electrolyzer 
holds 7.50 litres of 15% brine, and takes 75 to 80 amperes at no 
volts. Its output in 10 hours ^uals lo-s kgm. of active chlorine. 

The Kellner electrolyzer consists of a shallow stoneware tank, 
divided into a large number of narrow cells by means of vertical glass 
plates, so arranged that the electrolvte is obliged to take a zig-zag 
course in its pass-age through the electrolyzer. The electrodes are 
formed of platinum-iridium gauze and are arranged horizontally, 
with the anodes below the cathodes, so that the chlorine liberated at 
the former may be absorbed by the supernatant liquid. This elec¬ 
trolyzer is constructed usuitlly to take a current at 110 volts, and has 
only two terminal electrodes; all the intervening electrodes function 
as secondary electrodes. The Kellner electrolyzer holds 820 litres 
of brine testing 15%, and requires a 90-umpere current at no volts. 
Its output in 10 hours equals 15-0 kgm. 

The Mather and Platt electrolyzer is constructed on the filterpress 
principle, with a trough for supply of the brine running along the 
top of the frame. The frame holds 22 separate cells fixed transversely, 
and the brine feeds these through a perforated tray in fine streams 
which break up into drops on falling and thus prevent current leak¬ 
age. The 22 cells forming one electrolyzer are placed in one frame, 
and are connected in series. They take a current of 250 amperes at 
no volta. The salt consumption is 10*3 Ih* salt, and the power 
consumption is 2^ K.W.-hrs. per lb. of available chlorine producer^ 

In recent years the direct production of hypochlorites and 
hleachinj: solutions by electrolysis has been curtailed. It has been 
found more economical to use the chlorine gas obtained from the 
electrolytic alkali cells for this purpose, and to absorb this cither m 
the milfc of lime, or in the hydrate solution produced at the cathode, 
the absorption taking place in a separate vessel outside the cell. 

Oxygen and Hydrogen .—The electrolysis of acidulated^ water 
to show that it is composed of two gases, and the recombination 
of these gases by explosion to form drops of water, is one of the 
oldest of chemical lecture-table experiments; and it is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that cells for producing oxygen and hydrogen 
upon a commercial scale, by electrolytic methods, have been 
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(uvrer iiom <ome small central station plant may be compelled to 
ael^t the two-phase Rennerfelt arc furnace instead of the single¬ 
phase Rocking Detroit furnace, because the latter tyjje of current 
cannot be economically provided for one power user alone. 

The figures in the accomiMnying table are given by Gillett for the 
output and power consumption of the various furnaces named alxive, 
when melting brass and bronze. 


The electrolyte contains 30 % free HCl and 80 to 85 wammes of gold 
per litre, with varying amounts of platinum and palladium. When 
the amount of these latter two metals in solution is sufficient to 
render it worth the expenditure of time and chemicals, a portion is 
withdrawn, and the platinum and palladium are then separated 
and can be refined by the appropriate chemical and metallurgical 
methods of treatment. 


Type of Furnace 

Power requirefi 
K.W. 

Charge of 
metal 
in lb. 

Output per day in tons 

Power consumption in 
K.W.-hrs. per ton 

10 hrs. 24 hrs. 

1. Ajax-Wyatt 
(Yellow brass) 

2. Bally . ... 

(Yellow and red bras.s) 

3. Snyder .... 

(Leaded bearing bronze) 

4. Rennerfelt 

(Red brass and bronze 
and bearing met.il) 

5. Detroit rocking 
(Yellow and red brass) . 

30 

60 

I os 

too 

300 

too 

125 

300 

40 

225 

300 

boo 

800 to 1500 

600 

2000 

500 

1000 

2000 

125 

1300 

2000 

1- 11 3-3i 

2i-3 6-7 

2J-3I 

Ij — 

— I2-i8 

2- 2\ 7-10 

— I0~l6 

3 I 85 

6-7 16-20 

325 267 

275 218 

475 338 

380 — 

— 290 

47.S — 

400 350 

— 325 

400 — 

.3.42 262 

287 237 


Nos. 3, 4 and s use from 2} lb. to 6 lb. of graphite electrodes per ton of metal charged. 


Bullinn .—“ Bullion ” is the techiucal term for the alloys of 
the precious metals silver and gold; the name is also applied to 
the bars or ingots in which these metals are sold (for coinage 
purposes) to the mint authorities of the various countries of the 
world. Although chemical and metallurgical methods are still 
employed for separating or “ parting ” the silver and gold 
in bullion from one another, and from the baser metals with 
which they are often associated, since the year 1805 electrolytic 
methods have been making steady progress, and at the present 
time a very large proportion of the silver output of the world is 
dcctrolytically refined by aid of the Moobius process. As 
regards gold, the electrolytic method is also making progress; and 
electrolytic refineries for treatment of gold bullion by the 
Wohlwill process have been operated at Frankfort, Hamburg, 
Paris, New York, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 

The chief disadvantages of the electrolytic methods of bullion¬ 
refining are those resulting from the value of the gold and silver 
locked up by the processes; and the latest improvements, there¬ 
fore, are diuected chiefly towards reducing the volume of the 
solutions in the tanks, and also the time required.for the refining. 

The Moebius process of silver-refining has already been fully 
de-scribed (set 25.113). The following description of one of the late-st 
plants erected is of interest, since it sliows that the horizontal system 
of travelling belts which act as cathodes has been dropped, and 
that the vertical type of anode, enclosed in bags, has been rein¬ 
troduced. The plant is attached to the Amltoy Refinery of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., and consists of 144 stoneware 
tanks, grouped in 2,1 sections of 6 tanks each. The anodes weigh 
too oz. and are cast by hand in the lead refinery. The cathcaies arc 
made from cold-rolled silver sheets in. thick. Each tank contains 
4 aauda bags and 5 cathodes, the bags each holding 4 anode bars. 
The electrolyte is a neutral nitrate solution, containing, per litre, 
15 to 20 grammes silver and 50 to 40 grammes copper; 75 %of the silver 
in the anode can be deposited in 24 hours. Tne deposit upon the 
cathodes is continuousuy removed by means of wooden sticlm 
attached to a frame which has a reciprocating motion. A current 
denaUy of 40 amperes per sq. ft, can be maintained under these' 
conditions since no treeing of the silver can occur, owing to the 
coatinuous removal of the crystalline deposit. 

The bags which surround the anodes receive all the slime, and 
are removed at rejnilar intervals for recovery of the gold and other 
precious metals. The slimes are first boiled with sulphuric acid of 
1-842 Sp. Gr. in order to remove copper and silver, the residue is 
then washed, dried, and cast into anodes for treatment by the 
Wohlwill process. 

The goid-reoovery installation at Perth Amboy is equipped with 
^ eartbanware cells, and a current density of ipo amperes per sq. ft. 
IS employed. This density is considerably higher than that used in 
the early, trials of the Wohlwill process, the objpet of the increase 
bqing, of course,, to reduce the standing chargss for interest per 
unit ipf output. One special feature of this installation is the use of 
memiry cups on the ends of the copper bus-bars. By aid of these 
cu(^and cross ban of coppw with bent ends to fit into these cups, 
any u){f4 tmi be quickly cut in nr cut out of the circuit. The cathodes 
are thin sheets, rolled from electrolytic gold, and are connected to 
the gonUct 'bars by bending one end of the sheet round them, and 
by ^stening this Jowm with a clip. 


Cadmium .—This mclal was produced during the World War 
period in America, by the electrolysis of acid solutions of the 
sulphate, freed from all impurities by chemical treatment. 

The electrolysis was carried out in .semi-circular lead-lined tanks, 
provided with rotating disc-shaped c.athodes of aluminium sheet, H 
in. in thickness. Unricr lhe.se conditions, smooth coherent deposits 
of metallic cadmium could be obtained, when using a current density 
of 15 ami>eres per so. ft. of immersed cathode area. The average 
weight of cadmium deposited per 24 hours in the plant referred to 
alxtve was 113 lb. per tank, and the current efiiciency was 85 %. 

As regards output in IQ14, 91,000 11). of nictallie cadmium were 
roduced in the United Slates, and the total had increased to 207,000 
). in 1917. No figures were yet availalile in 1921 for the German 
output during the war years, but it was known that they also pro¬ 
duced large amounts of cadmium and used it as a substitute for tin, 
in the manufactnre of solders. The low melting-point of cadmium 
renders it useful also in the manufacture of fusible plugs in sprinkler 
systems of fire protection; ami it has also been employed in con¬ 
junction with lead for the manufacture of bearing metals. 

Calcium .—The method of Rathenat: and Suter for production 
of metallic calcium upon a commercial scale, by electrolysis of 
the fused chloride, has already been described (icc 4.971). 

Up to 1921 no important uses had been found for calcium; 
consequently there was liUle dem.ind and the price of the metal 
remained comparatively high. Before the war calcium was 
quoted in Germany at M.5.S0 per kgm., equivalent to a price of 
3s. to 3s. qd. per pound. It could still be produced at this 
price, if a large demand for the metal were created. 

The only application .so far suggested for calcium is as an 
absorbent for the occluded and trapped gases in molten metals; 
and in this direction it comes into competition with the cheaper 
and lighter metal aluminium. Soddy, in a Royal Society paper of 
1906, referred to the use of calcium for removing the last traces 
of O. and N. from rarefied gases, and stated that by its use very 
high vacua could be obtained, but no practical industrial appli¬ 
cation of this suggestion appears to have been made. 

Calcium Carbide and Calcium Cyanamide.-^Thc manufacture 
and application of these two products of the electric furnace have 
been described (sec 1.138). Whereas the use of calcium carbide 
for generating acetylene for domestic or public lighting purposes 
is not extending, its manufacture and use as an absorbent for 
nitrogen increased rapidly after 1910. The cyanamide process, 
in fact, when operated in favourable localities, seems likely to 
remain one of the chief competitors of the Haber and electric-arc 
processes for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. According to 
reh'able authorities, the relative power consumption for the_ 
three processc.s is as follows:— 

Haber (taken as unity).I 

Cyanamide.8 to 10 

Arc processes.*5 “ 30 

Regarding power considerations alone, therefore, and ignoring 
technical questions, it is dear that the Haber process is of 
I universal application—while the cyanamide process will only 
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advantage over the arc processes if its greater compleiity can be 
counterbalanced by its greater efficiency. There is good evidence, 
however, for the belief that cyunamide costs have been very 
substantially reduced recently, and whereas in igo8 about 0*75 
E.H.P.-year was required to produce a ton of cyanamidc, the 
present energy consumption at Odda is believed not to exceed 
0-6 E.H.P.-year per ton. 

As regards the progress of the three processes, Landis has pub¬ 
lished the following oompurative figures fur the years 1913 and 1916: 


Installed Capacity for Nitrogen Fixation Throughout the 
World io Short Tons of Fixed Nitrogen 

Cyanamide Process. 

Arc Processes. 

Synthetic Ammonia Processes . 

im 

65.590 

18,650 

8,000 

IQ16 

209,510 

29400 

60,000 

92,240 

298,910 


Most of this increase was made in 1915, and 1,000,000 H.P. is now 
consumed in the three groups of processes. 

Before the war, there were 16 calcium cyanamide factories in 
exi.stcnce utilizing about 200,000 H.P. in the manufacture. Even 
at that time, however, the larger proportion of the calcium carbide 
manufactured was utilized in the cyanamide industry. According 
to official reports, Germany possessed in 1920 plant with an annual 
capacity of 600,000 tons of calcium cyanamide, ^uivalent to 120,000 
tons of combined nitrogen. This plant was distributed among nix 
firms, the largest works being that of the M itteldeutschc Stick- 
stoffwerke A. G. Piesteritz, with a tonnage of 173,000 per .annum. 
Other large works for production of calcium carbide and cyanamidc 
are located at Odda in Norway, where an annual output of 300.000 
tons eventually will be realized; at Piano d'Orte in Italy, and at 
Niagara Falls, where tlie American ( yauamidc Company is oper¬ 
ating on the Canadian side of the Falls. 

Copper.—The very remarkable growth of electrolytic methods 
in the copper industry is, of course, due to the presence of small 
amounts of silver, gold and other precious metals in the original 
copper ore. These “ impurities ” accmnulatc in the slime from 
the electrolytic vats, and in most cases the value of tliis mud more 
than covers the whole cost of the refining operations. In 1913, 
the last year for which reliable aggregate statistics were available 
in 1921, over 1,000,000 tons of copper were produced by the 
copper mines and smelters of the world; and of this total it is 
probable that from 70 % to 80 % had been electrolyticidly refined. 
In mere tonnage capacity and in the capital sunk in the industry, 
the electrolytic copper-refining industry, therefore, easily ranks 
first among electrometallurgical industries; for the refineries 
cover immense areas and many millions of pounds’ worth of 
copper and precious metals are locked up in the vats during 
the refining process. 

The greater number of the electrolytic refineries arc located 
in the United States, because the States still produce between 
50 and 60% of the world's output of copper. The largest refinery 
is that of the United Metals Selling Co. at Perth Amboy. At 
Port Kembla in New South Wales, a new refinery has been built 
to refine the metal produced by the Mt. Morgan and other copper- 
mining companies of the Australian continent; and a production 
of 44,000 tons per year had already been attained by 1921. 

The improvements made in the electrolytic refining process since 
1910 have been directed chielly towards the reduction of refining 
costs; and the method of operation is so well established that the 
only improvements possible are those based upon the substitution 
of mechanical for hand labour. Travelling cranes, by aid of which 
the whole of the anodes can be charged and the cathodes removed 
at one operation, are now used in all up-t<>date refineries; and 
casting machines are also employed for casting the anode plates 
from the blister copper which constitutes the raw material of the 
refining process. 

Addiclcs, in a recently published article upon the design of copper 
refineries, discusses the size and capacity of the anode melting 
furnaces, and states that for smooth and safe operation there should 
be at least six furnaces (three for .-modes and three for wirebar units), 
two of each set being in service and one out for repairs. The limit of 
size in the past has been the ability to charge, refine and cast the 
charge in 24 hours. With hand-charging and ladling, using the same 
men for both operations, <io,oou lb. is regarded os a large furnace. 
If a fresh set of men be used for charging, and as many ladlers 
employed as can be accooiuodated at the ladle door, 100,000 lb. 


can be reached. With hand-charging but mechanical ladling 3001000 
lb. is possible; and with full mechanical charging and ladling;oo,uoo 
lb. is easily reached. A furnace casting a charge of 300.000 lb. or 
more, according to Addicks, may be considered, however, a thorough¬ 
ly economical unit; but he is insistent that all the impurities possible 
should be eliminated at this stage of the process, for it it much more 
costly, in practice, to throw this burden upon the tank-house and 
silver refinery. It is also important, he states, to do all that is possible 
to facilitate uniformity of operating conditions. As a general rule, 
anodes of constant composition, a uniform current density and a 
single electrolyte should be used throughout the tank-house. 

Graphik. —^The production of artificial grapliitc by the Acheson 
process has grown into one of the most flourishing of the electro¬ 
metallurgical manufactures. The original Acheson patent which 
protected the process was dated 1896, and as the 17-year period 
allowed by American patent law had elapsed, the process after 
1913 could be employed in all countries without payment of 
patent royalties. Consequently, there was a great expansion of 
the industry in countries where the demand for artificial graphite 
existed; and the manufacture is now carried on in the Um'tud 
Kingdom. The method described by Acheson in his original 
patent has undergone little alteration or modification in its 
general features, since it was first worked upon an industrial 
scale at Niagara Falls, in the year 1897. 

The growth of the industry is shown by the following com¬ 
parative figures of output at Niagara, for the two periods 189S- 
1900, and 1915-7 respectively;— 

1898 185,647 lb. 1915 . . 5,084,000 lb. 

1899 405,870 " )gi6 . . 8,397,681 " 

1900 . 860,750 “ 1917 . 10,474,649 “ 

These totals do not include graphite used for electro 4 es, hut 
only the artificial graphite which comes into competition with 
the natural variety. 

The artificial graphite can be employed for any of the purposes 
for which natural graphite is used, with the exception of the manu¬ 
facture of crucibles, and it is of interest to note that a recent Ameri¬ 
can p<atcnt covers ils application to this purpose also. The chief 
application of artifieial graphile, however, is its u.se for electrodes, 
for which ils high electrical conductivity renders it socially suitable. 
Its further advantages are th.at it can be produced in large blocks 
which can be sawed, tapjacd or screwed, and turned in the lathe to 
any desired shaiie. Some of the artificial graphite electrodes manu¬ 
factured for electric furnace work have b^n of enormous size, 
namciv 24 in. in diameter and 72 in. in length; and these could not 
possibly liavc IxHm produced from natural graphite. 

The production of artificial graphite was greatly stimulated during 
the war period by the increase in the number and capacity of the 
electric furnaces used for steel production and in the number of 
new installations of electrolytic cells for decomposition of brine; and 
there was a notable falling-ofl in the demand for these two purposes 
after the Armistice. In other directions, however, the use of arti¬ 
ficial graphite lias been growing, and of these applications the most 
notable arc its use for the manufacture of lubricants, paints, dry- 
batteries, engine-gland packings, and boiler-scale preventives. 

Electric Steel Furnaces. —Since 1910 a very remarkable increase 
has been seen in the number and capacity of electric furnaces, 
both for the purpose of refining the higher grades of steel and 
for the production of ferro-alloys, in the leading industrial 
and manufacturing countries of the world. This increase, no 
doubt, has been due very largely to war conditions. Every country, 
engaged in the struggle, was thrown u}xin its own resources with 
regard to the production of iron and steel; and as electric heating 
offered the quickest and most efficient method of converting 
ordinary carbon steel and scrap from the shell factories into the 
special steels required for the manufacture of shell billets, guns, 
armour plates, etc., etc., as well as for various other military, 
purposes, electric furnaces were installed in all centres of the 
steel industry. 

Descriptions have been given (j«« of the Heroult arc 

furnace, and of the Kjellin and Rochling-Rodenhauser types of 
induction furnace. The latter type of furnace has not survived in 
the iron and steel industry, for the temperature attained in it has 
been too low to effect any useful refining work, and as a simple 
melting furnace for production of special alloy steels it is htuidi- 
cappea by the fact that some portion of the last charge of metal must 
always be left in the furnace ring to maintain the current, Thp 
Kjellin type of induction furnace as modified by Hiorth, however, is 
now used for the production of a specialty pure iron for dynanvo 
construction, the. principle being to eucase the whole seconds^ ^ 
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the furnace in a gaa-tight ring, and to melt and cool the metal in 
vacuo. In thin way all occluded gases arc removed, and the magnetic 
permeability of the metal is ra'catly increased. With this exception 
the successful electric steel mmting and refining furnaces arc now all 
of the arc, or pombined arc and resistance heating type. Detailed 
figures for ail countries are not available, but the following com¬ 
parative figures for the United Kingdom are striking. In the year 
1912, only nine electric furnaces were operating, or in course of 
erection, in the iron and steel works or foundries of Urcat Britain; 
Messrs. Ed^ar Allen & Co. of the Imperial Steel Works, Sheffield, 
being the pioneers in the introduction of electric steel refining into 
Sheffield. Six years later, in October 1918, when the Armistice was 
declared, the number had grown to 123 (see TalJe III). 

Table III. 


Electric Steel Furnaces in Operation or in Course of Erection in the 
United Kinidom in November igiS 


Type of furnace 

No. 

Average 

capacity 

tons 

Average 

monthly 

output 

Average 

current 

consump¬ 

tion 

I. Heroult 

,V> 

5 

<3595 

9 Q 2 

2. Eleclromctals 

26 


3'>07 

103 J 

3. Greaves-Etchells . 

24 

2 

1109 

1122 

4. Stobie 

K 

10 

1010 

88u 

5. Snyder 

6 

I 

918 

7«7 

6. Renncrfelt 

5 

li 

419 

t 4 b 5 

7. Stassano . 

2 

2 

136 

1770 

S. " Special ” 

2 

I 

204 

769 

-. 

_ tji _ 

4 

16.488 

"fl 5 _ 


The average monthly output of these 123 furnaces was 16,500 tons 
of steel, in the form of ingot-metal, sjiecial alloys and castings. 
Further particulars of the tyiies of furnaces installed, with figures 
for the average monthly output and current consumption, are given 
in the table. It must he pointed out here, however, that the figures 
for the average current con.sumption of each typo of furnace cannot 
be used as the index of their respective thermal or electrical effi¬ 
ciencies, since, in the absence of information concerning the ph5'sical 
state and the chemical compo.sition of the charge, and the amount of 
refining work carried out in the furnace, average figures of current 
consumption cannot be considered a safe guide to relative furnace 
efficiencies. 

The largest number of furnaces at the end of 1918 were installed 
at the East Hecia Works, Sheffield, of Messrs. Hadficlds, l.td. 
These works were equipjxid with 11 Heroult arc-furnaces chiefly of 
0 to 7 tons, capacity. The largest furnaces erected in England were 
the 12-and is-ton furnaces of the Stoliie tyiieat Diinston-on-Tyne, 
and at the Openshaw works of Armstrong Whitworth & Co. 

As regards the lines along which progress occurred during 19TI-20, 
the tendency in the United Kingdom was to inejease the jKiwer of 
the transformers, rather than to follow the American plan of reduc¬ 
ing costs by the erection of larger furnaces. When large tonnages of 
electrically refined steel have ton required, it has ton the custom 
to employ molten steel, which has been previously treated by the 
Bessemer or open-hearth process. This method of working is 
known technically as the " duplex ” or “ triplex ” system, and it 
leads to a great reduction in the con.sumption of electric current per 
ton of metal refined. Three-phase current is also now generally 
employed for electric steel refining in place of single-phase current, 
since the use of three electrodes with the molten steel as the common 
neutral point of the system leads to much more uniform heating of 
the bath. As regards regulation of the load on the generators and 
transformers, the Thury system of automatic regulation of the arc 
gap is generally employed in the United Kingdom, and by an elec¬ 
trically operated device the total load of a battery of furnaces can 
be kept within any desired limits. 

In the United States, for electric steel meltiim and refining, the 
tendency is to employ larger furnaces than in Great Britain, with 
improved mechanical e<|uipment for charging and discharging the 
furnaces. Automatic apparatus for regulating the arc. gap and 
power factor has also been coming into general use. the Thury system 
of current regulation being widely adopted. As regards electrode¬ 
holders and cooling-lxixes, the tendency in American practice has 
been to substitute cast-steel holders and boxes for the bronze ones 
which have ton hitherto used, since there is leas risk of contamina¬ 
tion of the charge with impurities, should there be a stoppage of the 
flow of cooling water and fusion of the metal. The mechanism for 
tilting the furnaces is also receiving attention; controllers of the 
reversing type now being employed with a motor brake to prevent 
“ overtravel ” of the furnace, and to hold it stationary in any posi¬ 
tion. The largest electric furnaces erected m to iggl in America for 
steel melting and itfining are the 25-ton JHerouIVthree^hase arc- 
type furnaces at the South Chicago worksef tMIIIiaois Steel Com¬ 
pany. In T918 this company was stated to tie'^taflUCfinE electric 
steel at the rate pS 16,500 tons per month, -flUn^ tfle* "triplex " 
system rtfarretftd above. The othe^yffes^ifllecti^Mlimace used 
in the AMerlcaii' steel indMftnr aAif-^BootfPlHall, GNod, Greaves- 
EtAeitt; GiBnwaII-Di x < i l t <l i aiH>,Snyder and Von Baur. 


Ferro-Alloys. —Applications of ferro-alloys in the iron and steel 
industry have increased enormously since iqii, and in 1921 the 
Sheffield tool-steel trade was dependent for some of its most 
valuable products upon the ferro-alloys obtained by aid of electric 
heat. The discovery made many years oarh'er, that small per¬ 
centages of chromium, nickel, manganese, vanadium and other 
rare metals, either separately or in combination, caused profound 
changes in the physical properties of steel, has in fact revolution¬ 
ized modern steel manufacture; and the production of a rustless 
or “ stainless ” steel was one of the most notable advances of the 
war period. Molybdenum is the latest rare metal to be added to 
the list of those employed now in steel manufacture; and I’rof. 
Arnold’s molybdenum-vanadium steel was expected by some 
authorities in 1921 to have a great future. 

The special steels are called binary, ternary or quaternary, 
according to the number of elements (other than impurities) which 
are pre.sent, and it is the quaternary steels, which contain carbon 
and two other elements, that are now finding the widest applications 
in the arts and industries. The ferro-alloys u.sed in their manu¬ 
facture have in the past been supplied chiefly from the large elec¬ 
trometallurgical works located in the French and Swiss Alps. The 
war showed, however, that dependence ujjon an overseas power for 
supplies of these essential raw materials for the steel industry was 
not a wise or safe arrangement. The pro<liir-tion of ferro-alloys, 
therefore, was commenced in England at Widnes, Newcastle ana 
other places, and has come to be regarded as a " key industry.” 

The funiaces used for the production of ferro-alloys are of the 
resistance type, and their design is based on that employed for the 
furnaces used in the manufacture of calcium carbide, but they 
have been modified considerably both in form and in other details 
of construction. The u.se of the electric arc for heating is not con¬ 
ducive to efficient working except in the steel and alloy refining 
processes, since the temperature reouireU for retlucing the ores lies 
between that of the ordinary metallurgical furnace and that pro¬ 
duced by the electric arc. Furnaces working on the resistance prin¬ 
ciple have, therefore, been most surre.ssful in the manufacture of 
ferro-alloys, and arc furnaces are used only for refining. The ferro¬ 
alloys made in these furnaces in the early days of the manufacture 
were very impure, and the first fcrro-chromc placed upon the market 
by a French firm contained from 7 to 9% carlxin. Improvements in 
the design and method of workinp the furnaces, however, have led 
to the production of alloys containing a much lower percentage of 
this clement; the percentage of cartion in some of the ferro-chromc 
now produced having been reduced to under two per cent. By 
treatment in a refining furnace this [wreentage can be still further 
reduced to under ■50 'il., or to any lower limit demanded by the steel¬ 
maker, but this of course adds considerably to the cost of the ferro¬ 
alloy. The Use of pure raw materials, the avoidance of excessive 
heating of the charge, and the prevention of contact between the 
molten ferro-alloys and the electrodes nr the walls of the containing 
vessel are the means by which this improvement in the purity of the 
product has ton attained. 

Electric Iron Smelting .—Electric heat for smelting iron ore is 
now employed at various centres in Swedeir; Norway, Itjdy, 
Japan and Brazil, where the local conditions favour the use of 
electrically generated heat for this purpose. The furnace em¬ 
ployed is an improved type of the shaft-furnace originally 
tried in the year igi 1 at Domnarfvet and Trollhilttan in Sweden, 
by the Swedish Iron and Steel Makers’ Institute. 

Magnesium and Magnesium Alloys .—Magnesium and its 
alloys have come to the front as metals of considerable industrial 
value and importance in recent years, owing to the demands of 
the aeroplane and motor industries for a light metal which will 
combine with this quality strength, toughness and ability to 
resist the effects of vibration and shock. The alloys of magnesium 
and aluminium which contain from 5 to 30% of A 1 have ap¬ 
proximately the same mechanical properties as br^, and can be 
employed for the manufacture of screws, nuts, wire, tubes and 
sheets. The hardness of these A 1 Mg alloys increases with the 
proportion of the latter metal present in the alloy, and with 70% 
Mg the hardne.ss is equal to that of mild steel. An alloy contain¬ 
ing 92% Mg and 8% A 1 has been patented by a German firm, 
and is stated to have a strength equal to that of gun metal, with 
a specific gravity of only i'7S. If its claims are substantiated, 
the demand from aeroplane and motor-car manufacturers ought 
to result in manufacture on a large scale. 

In the manufacture of the Mg A 1 alloys it is of great importance 
that the metals should be pure. The aluminium Is first melted in • 
imphite crucible, and a small amount of cryolite is added as a fluK 
The magnesium in the required amount is then introduced and 'In 
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order to prevent loss by oxidation is held beneath the surface of the 
molten aluminium by tongs until it is melted. As regards the best 
contents of Mg for alloys designed for various uses, Klaudy states 
that a 2 to 5 "/o Mg alloy is best lor wire-drawing; 5 to 8 % for rolling; 
12 to 15% for casting, and that the average strength of a cast 10% 
Mg alloy is 20,000 lb. per sq. inch. An alloy he recommends for 
aeroplane construction work has the following comjx).>iition:—A 1 80 
parts; Mg 12 parts; Cd 8 parts. 

The Al Mg Cu alloys are stated to be useful for chemical work, as 
for exami)le the alloy containing q6% AI, 2% Cu and 2% Mg. 
This alloy is very dense, machines well, and has lieen used with 
success for the con.struction of a 3-in. flanged valve, designed for 
work with acetic acid. 

As regards the methods of mtanufacturc adopted for producing 
pure magnesium, it is known that l)efore the war the Germans were 
manufacturing the metal by the electrolysis of fused *' airnallilc,” 
a naturally occurring salt containing potassium and magnesium 
chlorides. 'I'lio jiosition at the commencement of the war was, 
therefore, that (»ermany had practieally a monopoly of the manu¬ 
facture of inagnesium, and supplied the whole world with its require¬ 
ments of the metal. It was only under the stress of war conditions 
that English and American manufuclurers commcnctKl to take an 
interest in this very interesting nielal. 

As regards America there wttc, in iq2i, two plants at Niagara 
Falls producing magnesium, under the control of the Americati 
Magnesium Corporation, and tliere was also one at Kumford Falls, 
controlled by the Kumford Metal C'o. The latter jdaiit employed 
as raw material a pure magnesia olilatncd as liy-[>r<KUirt from some 
other process. 'I'he Dow Cliemicul Co. of Midland and the (ieneral 
I'.Iectnc ('o. of .Schenectaflv are two other firms which prcKluced 
magnesium in America during the war. Concerning the process of 
reduction or extraction iise<l by the plants at Niagara Falls, very 
little information is a\ailable. There is no doubt, however, that the 
pmK'Css used is an (*!<‘clroIvtic one, and that the electrolysis takes 
place in a bath of fused chlorides w'ith alununium present w'hen an 
allov i.s desired. At l^umfortl I'alls, wliere MgO is used as raw mate¬ 
rial. tile method in fact is exactly similar to that used for the niaiiti- 
fucture of aluminium. 

Quarfz-Glass and Fused Silica JVarc. —This elect ric-furnacc 
profluct has been manufactured since r<)04 at Wallscnd-Dn-'Iync 
by the Thermal .Syndicate, and at Hanau in Germany by lie- 
raeus. Quartz is an impure form of silicic acid (SiO^); and quartz- 
glass is, therefore, a glass consisting chiefly of silicic a< id, whereas 
ordinary'’ glass contains .silicic acid in combination with lime, s<kIu, 
potash or lead, 'i'he great advantages of quartz-glassascompared 
with ordinary glass are that it has a much higher melting point 
and that it is imt fractured by sudden changes of temperature. 
Other important ])ropenies are that it is neither hygroscopic nor 
soluble in aculs, and that alkalies afTecl it lcs.s than ordinary 
glass except al the higher loinperalures. It is, therefore, of 
great value for chemical and research work. 

In the early day^ of the manufacture only tubes were made. The 
method of production was t(» emlx'd a graphite rod in sand, and to 
heat tliis with a current of high amperage. A white opaipue tube of 
quartz wms olilained in this w'ay, <»f much greater diameter than the 
graphite core. Tlu* opacity was due to the air entangled in the r.aw 
material, this air being imprisoTted as minute air liubblea in ihe 

f iasty mass witen it softened un<ler the afjplication of heat. The 
alcst method of o\’crcoininR this defect is to heat the fuMul tube a 
second lime quickly up to i 8'K)° ('. liy aid either of an oxvhydrogen 
flame or of the electric arc. Tlie cellular structure then rr>llapses, and 
a .semi-lranslucent tube i.s obtained which is not only stronger but is 
a lietter conductor of heat than the original opa((iJC tul>e. The 
highest grade of glass-sand and modern methods of blown-glass 
manufacture arc now emplovcd, w'ilh the aid of iron moulds bimilar 
in construction to those u.seil for glass bottles, to produce any hollow 
kind of fused silica ware. 

Sodium .—The ».‘astncr cell and process for the production of 
metallic sodium by the electrolysis of fused sodium hydrate has 
been generally adopted. 

In a recent American patent, No. i, 334 fT 70 of March 1020, and 
assigned to the Dow Chemical Co., A. W. Smith and W. K Veazey, 
of Qcvelanfl, proposeti to substitute a mixture of 35*6 parts of sodium 
chloride and 04'4 parts of .sodium carbonate for the more cx|>ensivc 
sodium hydrate. This mixture melts at 0 <k)'^ C. and yields a product 
equal in quality and purity to the present commercial sodium. 

Tin .—The application of electrolytic or electrothermal 
methods in connexion with the tin industry has been confined 
to the recovery of the metal from tin scrap and from the old tin 
cans found in the refuse of all large towns. At one time the 
electrolytic recovery of tin from these two sources became a 
branch industry of some imix)rtance; but these electrolytic 
methods of treating tin-scrap metal and refuse had in many places 
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been displaced by iq2i by newer methods, depending upon the 
use of liquid or gaseous chlorine. The electrolyte methods, 
however, continued to be carried oniry some municipalities. 

The ailcniinc process of electrolytic tin-stripping was^ patented first 
in the United Kingdom, by an Englishman named Beiftson; but the 
German firm, Til. Croldschraidt S Cie., of Ess n, Cicrmany, was the 
first to see and to turn to good account the possibilities of the 
pnxTess. This firm, by organizing the collection of the waste scraj) in 
all countries and its transport on a l.trge scale to their works at 
Essen, obtciined at one lime almost a monoitoly of the raw material 
of the indiisirjc 'Phe scrap, after cletiiiin^ and freeing from grease 
and fat, w.ts ern|iloyed as anoile material tn baths which contained 
a 10% sodium-liydrale stilution as electrolyte. Utider the inllucnce 
of the rtirretit the tin wtis dis.solvptl as sodium stannate, and was 
deposited at the cathode .is metallic tin, with reformation of the 
soiliiim hydrate. The chief cliemical, therefore, was continuously 
regcnerateil, ami the only drawback of flic ijrocess was that the solu¬ 
tion of the tin w.is not ciiiite complete, and the iron-tin alloy, which 
existed on the plate imtler the eoalitig of tin, was not dissolvetl by 
the sodium salt. The residual iron left in the vats still earried, there¬ 
fore. m»asural)le an 1 variable amounts of tin, which dimitiislied its 
value from file slecl-mellers' point of view. 

At one time Itefure ihc war, the alkali process of tin-stripping was 
fx-ing worked al seven different centres in Europe and at one or 
two in America, and over 40,(x)0 tons ol tin scrap was treated annu¬ 
ally by the process. A plant which oitcraled in Litnehouse, London, 
was reiKtrled to be using the same pnx'uss. 

Electrolytic tin-slripiting methods, which are btised upon the use 
of ferric and stannic rlilorides ns solvent ft>r the tin, have been 
Itatenled and tried also upon a commercial settle. Their great 
ailvanlage is ih.at tlie solder and hard alloy of iron and tin, under 
the tin coaling, is removed Ity the ihlaridc treatment; and that 
only one-half the electric riirrenr retpiired by tiic alkali process 
sitmres to ileposit the tin frotn the chloriile electrolyte, The Dergsoe 
and Browne tV Nitil processes of fiti-scrap treatment were the most 
notable examples of tiiis method In the ])ast. More reeetilly, Walter 
and Lodge have p.itenteil the use of a strippinj; solution consisting 
of a 7"„ solitiion of c.ntstic soda or potash, with i of stannous 
chloride, heated to tKo " h'. The .scrap is placed in bags In a jicr- 
for.itcd revolving drttm, which is roiatcil or oscillated within the vat, 
and is divided into lottgitlidinal cqrapartmetils by the cathode plates 
which project into it itilertially. The method is protected by British 
p.itents Kos. lag.o’S atid lez.fiiK of 1918, and is reported to have 
been operatiul in Birmitighatn. 

Ziitc .—The tntinydifferent processes which had been patented 
or experimetitcil with, up to the year 1910, for the electric 
deposition of zinc from sulphate or chloride solutions of tlio 
metal paved the way for theimiirovcd methods and processes of 
the later period, and there were in 1021 matiy large plants in 
operation in America and Australia, producing elcclrolylic zinc 
upon an industrial scale. Success dciionds upon freeing the 
electrolyte supplied to the depositing vats from all impurities 
more electro-negative than zinc—copper, cadmium, lead, anti¬ 
mony and arsenic. The presence of even very minute amounts of 
the two liist-namcd impurities (arsetiic and antimony) is found, in 
fact, to lead to low-currcat effideneies. The non-recognition of this 
fact led lo the failure of mtuiy of the eleclrolylic processes that 
were tried upon an industrial scale in the past. The other 
essential of success is to prevent “treeing” of the deposited 
zinc, since this leads to short -circuiting in tlie vats; and “ treeing ” 
has been overcome by slriitping tlie cathodes every 48 hours, 
and by not attempting to form thitk slieets of zinc. 

The mo.st niorlern and largest plant in wliich electrolytic zinc 
was lieing produced iii lyzi w.is that ciax tud in iyi8 by the Anaconda 
Copper Co. at ('.real Falls, Muni., for recovery of the zinc from 
the complex zinc-lead ores of the Bntte district, hy a sulph.ite leach¬ 
ing process. The lank-house of tins plant contains 864 vats, each 
10 ft. long hy 3 ft. wide by 5 ft. deep; and each vat will hold 28 
amxies and 27 cathodes. Tlie latter are of rolled sheet ahmiinium 
from whieh tfie deiiositctl zinc cun be stripped easily. The anodifs 
are of cliemir.il le.i(l. The current for each nnh of 144 cells is supplied 
liy a rotary converter of 5,800 K.W. output, 10,000 amiicres at 580 
volts being required to run this number of cells. At full load the 
current density employed is 30 amp. per sq. ft. of cathode area, but 
22 to 25 amp. yields the most satisfactory deposit. 

Similar plant.s have been crcetetl and oiieratcd at Park City, 
Utah, liy the Judge Mining and Smelling Co. for treatment of the 
concentrates from a sulplude ore containing zinc, lead and silver; 
and at Trail, B.C., by the Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada. This latter company rlainis to have tieen the first to put 
elcrtrolytic slab zi ic on the market at a cost wliich left a profit to the 
producer. The average composition produced at Trail, B.C., is 
Zn, yyy3%: KeO, -005"/ol Ph, -038%; Cd, -027%. 
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Eiecirogalvanizin%. —The electrolytic deposition of a coating of 
zinc, from sulphate solutions, upon iron articles is now a well- 
established industry in all ihe leading manufacturing countries. 

Authorities. —Apart from articles in technical journals refer¬ 
ence may be made to the following books —A J.Allmand principles 
of Applied Electrochemistry; B. Blount, Practical Klcctrochemistry; 
A. J. Hale, The Applications of Electrolysis in Chemical Industry; 
J. B. C. Kershaw, £/sctromc(a//ur(;y; idem. Electrothermal Methods of 
Iron and Steel Production; Jean Escard, Les Fours ftlectriijues in- 
dustrielles; idem, L' fUeclrometalturgie du Per et ses AtliRes;\\I.K(K\en- 
hauser and 1 . Schwonawa, Electric Furnaces in the Iron and Steel 
Industry. (J.U. C. K.) 

ELGAR) SIR EDWARD (1857- ), English composer (.vec 

g.266), received the O.M. in iqii. His first symphony, produced 
at Manchester igoS, created a furore and was played upwards of 
100 times in a twelvemonth. It was followed by the violin con¬ 
certo; FalsliiJI (Leeds); the 2nd symphony in E flat; and all 
these by a wonderful .scries of compositions written during the 
World War. The Spirit of England (poems by Lawrence Binyon), 
Carillons, a pianolorte quintet, a string quartet in A minor 
and a ’cello concerto were protluced between 1014 and ig2o. 

His wife, (Caroline Alice Koberts, the daughter of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Henry Roberta, whom he married in i8Sg, was herself an 
accomi>lished musician ami linguist. She was the author of 
various poems, including In Haven, set to music by her husband 
in Sea Pictures. She died at Hampstead . 4 pril 7 tg2o. 

ELGIN. VICTOR ALEXANDER BRUCE, gni Earl op (1840- 
1017), British statesman (rcr 9.268), died at BroomhaE, Fife, 
Jun. i8 1917. 

ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834- ), American educa¬ 

tionist (see g.274), was offered the post of ambassador to Eng¬ 
land by Presidetit Taft in loog, but preferred to .serve his 
country in a private capacity at home. The same position was 
tendered him in 1913 by (’resident Wilson and again declined. 
He continued to take an active part, by writing and speaking, 
on all the important public questions of the d.ay. TIis theories 
as to needeil changes in education toward the concrete and 
practical had great influence upon American schools. The 
vocatioiud movement, so markeif after igio, was without 
doubt accelerated by his eontinued insistence upon the training 
of the senses of sight, hearing and touch, as being the sources 
of the best part of knowledge. In 1914 he was elected president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In his educational writings he maintained that the traditional 
systems had dealt too exclusively with language and literature. 
In 1916, however, he was awarded a golrl medal by the .American 
Academy of Arts .and Letters for his liter.ary influence in his 
educational work. In the field of religion he was an author¬ 
itative spokesman on the Unitarian faith. In his later books. 
The Religion of the Future and TTS’cnticIh Century Christianity, 
he rejected obscure dogma, emphasized freedom in place of 
authority, and held that the teaching of Jesus had been “the 
undying root of all the best in human history since He lived,” 
and that He would be the supreme teacher in the new religion, 
the outcome of which would be the brotherhood of man. Dr. 
Eliot gave much attention to labour jiroblems and declared 
that “ ])rofit-sharing, combined with cooperative management, 
in which the employees take active and reasonable part, with 
cooperative care of health, education and hapi)ines.sof employees, 
and with full knowledge by employees of the employers’ account, 
is the only road to industrial peace.” He condemned liinited 
output by labour as well .as uniform hours and w.agcs. The 
settling of industrial strife he considered the next important 
thing after the establishment of a league of nations. He was a 
strong supporter of President Wilson’s administration, and 
approved his personal appeal to the country in igi8 to return 
a Democratic Congress. He favoured prohibition as a war 
measure, and later as an amendment to the Constitution. He 
wrote in favour of military training after the Swiss method, but 
maintained that, after a league of nations was formed, no 
country should be allowed to have an army “ whose oflicei-s 
have entered for life the profession of soldier.” In 1920 he was 
an active worker for the Democratic party because he regarded 


the immediate adoption of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as a moral obligation. He was the author of The 
Conflict lictween Individualism and CoUectmsm in a Democracy 
(1910, lectures delivereil at the university of Virginia); Some 
Roads Tou’urds Peace (1914) and numerous articles on educa¬ 
tional, religious, political and social questions. 

ELLIOTT, HOWARD (i860- ), American railway manager, 

was bom in New York Dec. 6 i860. After graduating from 
the I.aiwrence Scientific School, Harvard (C.E. 1881), he was 
for several years a clerk in various offices of the Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington & Quincy railway. ■ Later he was appointed general 
freight agent and then general manager of several lines belonging 
to the Burlington system. In 1902 he became second vice- 
president of the company and the following year president of 
the Northern Pacific. In 1913 he was made president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railway and at the same 
time chairman of its board of directors. In 1917 he resigned and 
was made chairman of the committee on intercorporate rela¬ 
tions of the New Haven system. The same year he was named 
by the American Railway Association as one of the six mem¬ 
bers of the Railroads War Board. He was again president of 
the Northern Pacific igiij-eo, and then became chairman of 
its board of ilirectors. He ojiposed the eight-hour law, urged 
higher freight rales, and suggesteil the creation of a depart¬ 
ment of transportation, with a secretary in the Cabinet. 

ELLIS, ROBINSON (1834-1013), Engli.sh scholar (rcc 9.294), 
died at Oxford Oct. 9 1913. Among his later publications were 
editions of the Amorcs of Ovid (1912) and the second book of 
Ovid’s Tristia (tor 0 . 

ELWES, GERVASE CARY (1866-1921), Engli.sh vocalist, son 
of Valentine Cary Elwcs, of Billing Hall, Northants., and 
Brigg, Lines., was born at Billing Nov. 15 1866. Educated at 
the Oratory .school, Edgb.aston, and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
Gervasc Elwes married Lady Winefride Ecilding, daughter of 
the 8th Earl of Denbigh, in 1889, and two years later, on ap¬ 
pointment to the diplomatic service, he became honorary 
attache at Munich, then at Vicuna and finally at Brussels. 
Possessed of a charming tenor voice, he became known as an 
amateur singer of exceptional ability, and in the three cities 
named he .studied music assiduously, in Vienna under Mandy- 
czewski and in Brussels under Demest, while he also paid fre¬ 
quent visits to Paris from Brussels in order further to study- 
under Bouhy. He entered the musical profession while still in 
the diplomatic service, which he finally abandoned in 1895. 
As a professional singer he made his first iiulilic appearance at 
the Westmorland Festival in 1003, and in London at a concert 
of the Handel Society. In London he continued his studies 
under Victor Beigcl, sang with conspicuous success at the 
Monday “ Pops,” at the Kruse festival and at pro-vinciid 
festivals. His first repre.sontativc festiv.al engagement was at 
Leeds in 1004. In 1907 he toured Germany with Fanny Davic.s; 
two years later he sang with the Oratorio Society of New York 
in Bach’s SI. Matthew Passion and The Dream of Gcrontius. 
the latter a work with which his name became indissolubly 
a.ssoriated. He took part in upwards of 150 performances of it. 
His intensely deep religious convictions undoubtedly aided him 
in this work, for he was a very devout Catholic, and in Bach’s 
Passion his performance was exalted. As singer of songs Elwcs 
hekl an unique position. He excelled in the lieder of Brahms; 
and to him such English composers as Roger Quiltcr and 
Vaughan Williams owed a fair proportion of their success, at 
least in the beginning. Elwes left England late In 1920 for a 
long-promised tour of the Uniteil States, and he was accident¬ 
ally killed at the railway station at Bo.ston on Jan. 12 1921. 

EMBRYOLOGY. —In the earlier article (see 9.314) the growth 
of the science of embryology was traced from the period of the 
Renaissance until the beginning of the 20th century. It remains 
here to deal with the more recent discoveries as to the nature and 
meaning of the developmental process. 

The Cell. —We take for granted (.tee CvTOLOOtf) a general 
acquaintance with the structure of the bodies of adult animils. 
It is now a matter of universal agreement to conceive the active 
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living parts of these bodies, which are included under the general 
name protoplasm, as built up of a series of units termed cells, 
each normally containing a single nucleus and separated from 
one another by quasi-solid membranes termed cell-walls. 

The doubts as to the validity of the concept of the cell, which 
were raised in the later years of the njth century, have not been 
sustained by later discoveries. A more refined technique has 
enabled us to demonstrate a cell-wall in cases where it was 
supposed to be absent; and where it really is absent, as for 
instance in the ectoderm of the Nematode worms, it has been 
proved that this is a secondary state of affairs, due to the de¬ 
generation of a well-developed layer of cells, which in younger 
stages of the life-history are clearly and sharply delimited from 
each other. It is true that in many, perhaps in most, cases the 
cell-walls are perforated so that adjacent cells are connected by 
bars of protoplasm, but this circumstance in no way invalidates 
the idea of the cell as the unit of structure. 

Scope of Embryology .—The lowest grade of animals, termed 
the Protozoa, do not cxliibit cellular structure. Either their 
bodies are so small that they possess only one nucleus, and in this 
case they may be regarded as free-living cells; or they contain 
more than one nucleus and attain a greater size, and then their 
protoplasm is not divided into compartments in accordance with 
the distribution of these nuclei. 

Some of the largest of the Protozoa such as the extinct genus 
Nvmmulitrs were disc-like in form and attained a size of an inch in 
diameter; the bodies of these animals were divided into thousands 
of compartments liy calcareous septa. To judge from what we 
know of the struetkire rif their nearest living representatives they 
must have possessed numerous nuclei; but these nuclei were not 
distributed in aet'ordanee with the divisions of the protoplasm. 
Some compartments contained sever.d nuclei, some one nucleus 
only anil many none; so that true all-structure was alisent. 

In other rases the protozoim may be described as a colony of 
small uninucleate forms, eouuected together either by .strings of 
protoplasm or by stalks springing from a common base. But all 
these more complex Protozoa are distinguished from the true higher 
animals or Metazoa by the fart that when reproduction takes place 
the whole Unly of the parent breaks up info germs, each containing 
a single nucleus, whereas in true Metazoa small portions only of the 
parent's tiody are set aside for reproductive purposes; in other words, 
in the Metazoa there i.s a persistent " soma ” or body distinct from 
the germ-cells. Now of course the development oi the Protozoa 
ought to form part of the subject matter of enibrj’ology, but in the 
case of the smaller species it is exceedingly difficult to say w'hich stage 
corresponds to the adult condition of Metazoa, since repriHluction 
b>' the division of the mother's body into two, can take pl.ncc at 
v;irious periods in the life-cycle, and therefore purely ;is a matter of 
convenience it is customary’ to confine the suliject matter of emliry'- 
ologv to the study of tlie life histories of the liigher animals which 
exhibit definite cellular structure, in a word to the Metazoa. 

MeUizoa .—If we now examine the development of the Metazoa 
we find a few cases where, side by side with other methods, 
reproduction \>y fi.isiov, that is by the division of the mother’s 
body, does actually take place. 

Thus in the marine annelid Procerastrs described by Allen * 
the mother worm breaks up into groups of one, two or three seg¬ 
ments and each of these groups regenerates the missing parts and 
thus constitutes a new worm. In much more numerous cases an 
outgrowth of the mother’s tiody, termed a “ bud,” is produced. The 
bud consists from the beginning of several iLssues, and is slowly 
moulded into the likeness of the piarent and when fully grown 
separates from it, or in the rase of a colonial animal remains con¬ 
nected with it and helps to build up a compound organism. Such 
compound creatures are found amongst the sponges, the Coelenterata, 
the Poiyzoa, and the Aseidians, the last-named group being de¬ 
generate allies of the Vertebrala. 

The laws of bud-development have not been as clearly 
elucidated as those of the germ-cells. Development by germ- 
cells is universal amongst the Metazoa; and in all but two phyla 
the form in which they appear is remarkably constant. They 
are of two kinds, viz. male and female, and are normally incapable 
of development unless they have previously united in pairs to 
form what are called “ zygotes ” (Gr. ffryov, a yoke). 

The male cell or spermatozofin consists of a head which is a con¬ 
densed nucleus made up of a compact mass of chromatin, and a tail 


' E. T. Allen, “ An Autotomy and Regeneration in the syllid 
worm Procerastes.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Lund., Series B,vol. xcii., 1921. 
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which iR a vibratile filament. ^ Amonjjflt the nematode worms, how 
ever, the male relU are devoid of filaments and appear under the 
form of small amoeboid cells, whilst amongst the higher Crustar.fii 
{i.€. the shrimps, lobsters and crabs) tffe tail is replaced by a pjeculiar 
vesicle, which under certain rirrumstances absorbs water and ex¬ 
plodes, thus propelling the head forwards and in this way bringing 
about the umon of the two gcrm-cells. 

The Germ-cells .female cell or ovum (egg) is typically 
rounded and motionless but it is of very different sizes in different 
species of animals. 'Fhesc differences in size depend entirely on the 
varying amounts of food-yolk— i.e, reserve material—deposited in 
the cytoplasm; that is to say, in the extra-miclcar protoplasm. The 
food-yolk in turn differs in amount according to the extent to which 
the young organism must grow before it can obtain nourishment for 
itself. Thus the human egg is only about *1 mm. in diameter since 
at a very early period of its development it becomes attached to the 
wall of the womb and subsequently draws all its nourishment from 
that source. The egg of the ostrich on the contrary is one of the 
largest known, being about 15 cm. in diameter, since it has to provide 
all the food necessary to build up a good-sized chick. 

Kggs which have a very small amount of yolk and in which this 
i.s evenly distributed throughout the c>'toplas!n are termed “ alcri- 
thar';such are the eggs of Uydrozoa, kchinodermata, BrachiojKxia 
and of Amphioxiis and Mammalia amongst Verlebrata. Eggs in 
which the yolk is concentrated at one pole of the egg are termed 
“ telolecilhal this |x)1p is termed the “vegetative pole,” whilst 
the (»pposite pole where the bulk of the cytoplasm is concentrated 
and wliere the |x>lar bodies (s<^e below) are given off is termed the 
“animal pole.”^ 'l‘he eggs of most Annelida and Mollusea and of 
Pisces, Ainpliilna, Reptilia and Aves amongsl Verlebrata are telo- 
lecithal. Eggs in which the yolk is massed in the central part of the 
egg and is surrounded by a layer of cytoplasm almost free from 
yolk are termed “ cenlrolecithal.” To this class tielong the eggs of 
nearly all Arthropoda. 

^ Both tyjX's of g-vTin-cejl More attaining maturity undergo two 
ripening {maturation) divisions, so that in each case four daughter 
cells are producetl. Whereas in the rase of the male germ-rell all 
four daughters l>ecome fully formed spermatozoa^ in the rase of the 
female germ-cell only one daughter is converted into the ripe erg; 
the remaining three are small ve.stipial cells destined to perish, winch 
are termed the “ polar Uxlies.” During the maturation divisions 
the number of rhromD.sr>mes in the nuclei of both male and female 
germ-cells is reduced by one-half (for details of this process see 
CYTOi.o<;y). W hen the sjKTmalozoon enters the egg. the head, which 
is a condensed nucleus, swells up and assumes the ordinary nuclear 
.structure and is termed the “male pronucleus"; l)ehind it is 
situated a ver>' active rentrosome (acc CvTOi.oiiY) which produces r 
series of radiating rays termed the “ spermaster.” The nucleus of 
the ripe egg is termed the “ female pronurleus.“ The male pronu- 
clcus ai)proache8 the female pronucleu.s, and the sperma.ster con¬ 
stitutes the groundwork of the first mitotic Rpindle by lieroming 
divided into two asters connected with one another by fongitudinal 
fibres; this spindle initiates the development of the egg by bringing 
about the first division of the combined male and female prunuclei 
and of the fertilized egg (zygote) itself. 'I'he tail of the .spermatozoon 
is either left outside when the head penetrates the egg, or if it 
penetrates the cytoplasm it degenerates there; its remnants can 
beiinetimes be detected in one cell of the embryo, up till the stage of 
32 cells has lieon attained, but it takes no part in cell-divi.si()n and no 
IM>riion of it is transmitted to any other cell, the conclusion being 
that it plays no part in the transmission of hereditan,'qualities. 

I'he niudeus of the zygote, as we have just seen, has double the 
number of chromosomes which are present in the nucleus of the 
rijH.* egg but half of these are of male origin. Every nucleus of the 
developing eml>ryo therefore inherits from the zygote nucleus an 
equal numlier of male and female chromosomes, so that the body of 
the embryo has with justice been likened to a tissue of which the 
warp is paternal and the woof maternal. 

Parthenogenesis .—In the earlier article it was pointed out that 
the unfertilized egg could be induced to develop by a variety of 
agencies varying from the addition of a small quantity of butyric 
acid to the sea-water in which it is placed, followed by exposure 
j to the action of hypertonic (i.e. over-salted) sea-water in the 
I ca.se of echinodemi eggs, to the prick of a pin in the case of the 
eggs of Amphibia. This is termed artificial parthenogenesis. 

In the case of the eggs of the sea-urchin {Echinus) parthenogenesis 
has l)een minutely studied by Loeb® who has put forward various 
theories as to the action of the agents which he employed. He 
I imagined that the action of the butyric acid was to start cytolysi.s, 
one rcstdt of which was the formation of a definite egg membrane, 
but which if unchecked destroyed the egg, which l>tK:ame resolved 
into a ma.ss of globules. The exposure to liypcrtonic sea-water wa.s 
supposed to arrest this injurious action. This explanation was 
obviously not applicable to the parthenogenesis of the frog’s egg. 


* J. Loeb. Numerous papers summarized in his bookPi« chemischi 
Enhvicklung des tierischen Eies (1909). 
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'I'he whole subject has been attacked from a new point of view by 
HerlatJt’ and lirachcr'* who have pointed out that the agent em¬ 
ployed to provoke parthenogenesis docs not exercise a s|M.*cific 
chemical action on the egg but merely acts as a stimulus to which the 
egg as a living organism responds, \\ hether butyric acid or a needle 
be employed fhe resjionsc is the same; the egg " wakes up ” so to 
speak, the nucleus emits s<imctldng whicli acts as a centrosmne and 
from this is developed a great series of radiating rays traversing the 
cytoplasm, a huge “ monaster ” in fact, 'i'hc chromatin of the 
nucleus becomes resolved into chromosomes which arc split longitu¬ 
dinally and which l>ccome adherent to the rays of the " monaster.” 
In the case of the egg of the stN'i-uri'hin it is only extremely rarely 
that the monaster becomes changed into an ordinary mitotic spindle 
by the division of the cenlrosome. In most cases after |K.*rsisling 
for about an hour the monaster disappears; the nucleus returns to 
the resting cumlition and then after a short interval it passes through 
the same phases, a monaster being again formed. After this process 
has been repeated about six times over a fieriod lasting twelve hours 
the egg <lics and cytolysis 6Uf>prvenes. If, however, after the egg has 
been exposed to the action of the butyric acid and then wasned in 
sea-water it is placed in hypertonic sea-water, and tlien after a limited 
period of immersion in this fluid replaced in ordinary sea-water, 
additional asters are formed in the cyta{)Iasm. When the egg forms 
a monaster this becomes connect<*d with these other asters by 
longitudinal fibres so as to form a complex spindle. By proficrly 
choosing the iieriod of immersion in hyjiertonic water it is possible 
to arrange that only one additional aster should be formed; this 
then joins with the monaster to lorm a normal mitotic spindle 011 to 
which the egg chromosomes migrate; a regular division of the 
nucleus follows and the.reafter a <livision ol the whole egg into 
two cells and so parthenogenetir development is initiated. 

'I'he course of events in the frog’s egg is fundamentally similar 
to the process which we have just descrihetl, although thenr arc 
differences in detail. A prick with a .sterili?|ed needle induces the 
formation of a huge monaster, which then divides into two forming a 
short mitotic snindle on to which the chromosomes of the egg 
migrate. Since, nowever, the length of the spindle stands in relation 
to the nundier of chromosomes in the nucleus and as these chroino- 
somes are only present in half the number found in the nuclems of 
the fcrlilizt'il egg, the spindle which is formed is only fimr-fifths of 
the length of the first spindle formed in the fortiliz(*d egg. The 
length of snindle in turn determines tfie length of the actual rays 
from its ooles, and if those are t{»o short to reach the |)enpher>' of 
the egg tne spindle i.s unable to iirlng aliout the division ol the egg 
into two cells. This is the case with llie si)indle formed in the 
parthenogenetir egg, and although alK)rtivc and transitory furrows 
on the egg’s surface are formed no division into celK restilts; the 
nucleus, it is true, divides and a multiplication of nuclei follow's in 
which the numerous short spindles formed interfere with one 
another and make orderly development impossible and so after a 
short time the egg dies. 

If, however, the needle be “ infected ” by being tlipped into frog’s 
blood before being u.sed to prick tlie egg, then the foreign substance 
thus introduced produces additional a.sters in the cytoplasm just 
as did the hypertonic w'ater in the sea-urchin’s egg, Thest? asters 
have a tendency, as their rays develop, to repel one another, and 
they push the mitotic spindle devel<>i)ed around the egg nucleus 
over to the one side. If this sidr }iaf?f?ens to he the side of the egf> at 
which the rytoplajm is lomenlrah’d, then the spindle is able to start 
the formation of a furrow which cuts rigiit through the egg and 
divides it into two cells, and so parthenogenetic develonmenl is begun. 
We see then that the dilliculty of initiating partneuogenesus de¬ 
pends on two factors, viz. (i) the quiescent condition of the egg 
iind (2) the small amount of chromatin present in the nucleus. If 
we ch(x>se the unripe eggs of the sea urcliin as the subjects of our 
experiment then it is sometimes possible to induce tlieni to develop 
by the use of one reagent alone, such as UyjH.Ttorne sea-water; since 
in these eggs the “ reducing ” division of the nucleus has not occurred 
{see CYT(H.cHiy) and the chromatin is consequently prc.sent in un- 
diniini.shed quantity. 

Parthenogenetir development is closely related to the problem 
of heterogeneous fertilization. It has been shown that under 
certain circumstances it is po.ssiblc to fertilize the eggs of the sea- 
urchin wnth the sperm of creatures so diverse in zoological affinity 
as the annelid worm {Cluictoplcrus) and the sca-mu.sscl (Mytilus). 
In the first ease* the male and female pronuclei fuse but the male 
chromatin falls out of the zygote nucleus before the first division 
lakes place. In the second case the male pronucleus rcfusc.s to 
enter into union with the female pronuclcus at all, but the sperm- 
aster brings about the division of the egg. When the eggs of 
the sea-urchin (Echinus) arc fertilized with the sperm of the 

^ M. Hcrlant, ” L6 M^ranLsme de la Parth^nogent^se Exp6ri- 
ineiitale.” Bull. Scientifique de la Erunce et de In Belgique. 7tli 
Series, vol. 1 ., 1917. 

* * Hrachet, “ L’(Euf et Ics factcurs de I’Ontogenese.” Encyclo- 
p 4 die Scientifique^ Paris, iyi6. 


heart-urchin (Echinocardium), in the vast majority of cases 
cytolysis results exactly as it does after the exposure of the 
echinus eggs to the action of butyric acid, but in some few cases 
the egg develops and produces a hybrid. We conclude that in 
most cases the sperm of Eddnocardiumis so alien to the cytoplasm 
of the egg of Echinus that it is not even able to bring about the 
formation of a spermaster. 

Onder certain circumstances (slight staleness of the egg, excess 
of sperm, etc.) more than one spermatoz-oon may enter the egg. 
In large eggs such as tluwe of cephalopoda, reptiles anti birds this 
seems to be a normal (x:eurrcncc; only one of these nuclei unites with 
the female promit'leus and forms the zygote nucleus from which 
begins the ccll-divi.sion w'hich initiates development; but the other 
8i>ermatozoa also form centres for cell-division which gives rise to 
tne so-calleti free cells which are characteristic of these eggs, 'i'hesc 
frtH* ct;lU are gradually crushed out and destroyetl by the (leveloping 
colls prtxUlced by tht‘ activity of the zygote nucleus. 

Brachel. however,has shown ” that when the frog’s egg is entered 
by spermatozoa in nuxlerate numbers, whereas only one fuses with 
the female pronucleus, the others form centres for the formation of 
cells which are built up into the body of the embryo. As these 
sperm-heads, liowever,contain only half the cjuaiitity of chromatin 
contained in the zvgole nucleus, the cells to w'hich they give rise 
are markedly smaller than those w'hich (‘onlain nuclei descended 
from the zygote nucleus, and so it is i>ossibic to distinguish in the 
grow'ing tadpole the regions which contain cells which have nuclei 
derivcdfroni the zyg(Ue nucleus from those which contain ccll.s having 
nuclei derived frosn the superniimerarx’ spermatozoa. 

Brachet’s observations prove in the clearest manner that the 
differentiation of organs in the frog’s egg is due to the differentiation 
of regions in the cytoplasm ami not to the differentiation of the 
nuclei produced by ihe division of the zygote nucleus as Weismann* 
liad supposed, for some of these nucicj ran be replaced by .sperm- 
nuclei each of w'hich carries in it the potentiality of producing the 
w'hole organism—not a mere region of it—and yet no dislocation of 
Hevclopnieiil results. 

Tile entry of two or more .spermatozoa into small eggs such as 
those of the sea-urchin usually produce.^ abnormal development 
fo!lowe<i by early death. The reason is that the centrosome.s which 
arc carried' into the egg l>y these spermatozoa are near eaeh other 
that instead of leading to the formation of separate fipindles they 
give rise to three- (tria.ster) or four-}»>leil (teiraster) spindles along 
w'hirli the chromosomes are arranged in an irregular manner. This 
cauws the formation of abnormal nuclei incapable of properly 
fulfilling their functions and the embryo die.s. 

Development of the Egg.—If we now turn to con.sidcr the normal 
development of the egg wc find that this cun be divided into three 
stages which in primitive forms are sharply delimited, but which 
in more modified forms tend to ovcrlaj) one another. 'I'hcse 
stages arc (1) scgmenlalion, or the division of the egg into a 
number of indifTcrent cells or blastomeres; (2) the formation of 
the bt)-called germ layers, f.r. the dilTcrcntialion of the blasto- 
meres into the primitive organs—viz; («) the ectoderm (or 
cpiblasl) which is the i)riruitivc skin, (h) the endoderm (or 
hyiwblasl) w'hich is the primitive lining of the gut, and (c) the 
mesoderm (or mesoblast) which is the primitive jierilorioum or 
lining of the l>()dy-ca^dty; (3) organogeny, i.e. the formation of 
the separate organs of the body, such as brain,liver, kidneys,etc., 
from the germ-layers. 

Segmentation of the Egg .—ConsicltTing first the process of .seg¬ 
mentation, we find, as Balfour •’ pointed out long ago, that the effect 
of the accumulation of yolk in tne egg is to impede cell-divi.sion. It 
acts exactly as if it were a dilutant of the cytoplasm in lowering sur¬ 
face tension. Cell-division is act'ompanied by a great increase in 
.surface tension as is obvious from the w'ay each daughter cell 
rounds itself off from its sister. 'I'his is i)urticularly evident in the 
segmentation of alerithal eggs, for in thtun, in the early stages of 
segmentation, all the blaslomcres divide simultaneously, and just 
after each j)eriod of division these take on the appearance of a 
pile of IkiIIs only touching each other in points; whereas during the 
interval between two such periods the .surface tension diminishes and 
the blastomeres become flattened out against ea('h other. 

In all alerithal and telolecithal eggs there is a ])ole (see above) 
fn>m which the px>lar bodies are given off which is termed the animal 
pole of the egg. This jx>lc is the region of the egg which contains 
least yolk; here cell-division is most rapid and the smallest blasto- 
mcrcs arc produced, whereas as wc pass towards the vegetative 
pole of the egg, where the yolk is con(!cntratcd, the blastomeres Ixi- 
come fewer and larger. 


* Brarhet, loc. cit. 

^ A. Weisniann, The Germ-Plasm. A Theory of Heredity (1893). 
*F. M. Balfour, Treatise on Comparative Embryology, vol i., p. 95. 
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When the yolk w very much increased in amount, the nuclei 
pro<luced by the division of the zygote nucleus are unable to bring 
about a surface tension sufficient to divide the cytoplasm, and so we 
get a multiplitration of nuclei without the formation of blastomeres. 
When this happens segmentation is confined to the animal pole of 
the egg and results in the formation of a thin disc of blastomeres 
termed the “ blastoderm," resting on an unsegmcnted " yolk." 
Such eggs (for instance the hen’s egg) are termed ** meroblastic " 
(gr. fikpot, a pari) in contradistinction to eggs, like those of the 
frog, which arc rompictely divided and are termed " holoblastic." 

HI centrolccithal eggs, like those of the crayfish, the egg appears 
to be completely divicled into cells, but although division may at first 
be complete, the lowered surface tension of the inner yolky ends of 
the blastomeres is unable to keep them apart and they flow together 
so as to form a common inner yolky mass. Such eggs are said to 
exhibit superficial segmentation. Later, the outer protoplasmic ends 
of these incomnlete blastomeres become completely cut off, so as to 
form a skin of cells of blastoderm surrounding a central " yolk." 
A still further modification of this type is found in the eggs of insects 
in which the yolk is so abundant as to prevent all segmentation. The 
zygote nucleus alone divi<les an<l gi\’es rise to daughter nuclei each 
surrounded by an island of pn)loj)lasni; these are at first dispersed 
throughout the " yolk " but they gradually migrate to the surface 
and here form a blastoderm. 

In primitive alccitha! eggs segmentation results in the formation 
of a hollow ball of cells one layer thick. This ball is termed the 
" blastula ” and its cavity the " blastocoele," “ segmentation-cav¬ 
ity " or " primary body-cavity." The formation of the blastula 
marks the accomplishment of an im!>ortant step in devclopinent. 
Although typically formeil only in alccithal eggs, it api^cars in a 
modified form in lelolecilhal eggs, even in those in which there is 
BO much yolk that they have meroblastic segmentation. Thus in 
the case of the frog the blastula is a hollow ball of which the roof is 
two cells thick and the fltKir is many cells thick, whilst in the case of 
the pigeon the blastula is represtmted by a stage in whicli the 
blastcxlerm is one layer thick and forms the rcKif and is separated by 
a slit-like cavity from the immense muss of the unsegmenled yolk 
binning the flisir in the uppermost layer of which are a few nuclei. 
Those nuclei arc representatives of the cells which should constitute 
the vegetative pole of the blastula but they arc utterly unable 
to cut the yolk up into cells. 

Formation of Germ Layers. —As soon as the lilastula stage has 
been attained, the " formation of layers " begins. l‘he cells at the 
vegetative polo liocome turne<l inwar<ls, forming a tube-Uke structure 
which projects into the blastoiviele and partially obliterates it. 
This lube is the primitive gut or " archenteron " and the cells form¬ 
ing it are termed " endislerin," whereas the cells forming the outer 
wall of the blastula give rise to the primitive skin and are termed 
" ectoderm." Driesdi^ has shown that until the archenteron begins 
tj) l)e formed all the cells of the blastula of l^chinus are alike in 
their potencies; any sufiiciently large piece of it, if cut off, will 
rouml itself off and form a blastula and ultimately a jjerfect lar\'a of 
<liininihhed size; after a region has been delimited as the centre of 
the formation of the endoderm the rest of the blastula wall, if cut 
off, can no longer form an an-henteron and so it follows tlial when the 
eiidodenii is differentiated at one place, the rest of the blastular wall 
becomes changed into definilivc ectoderm. 

When the archenteron lias been formed the developing egg has 
assumed the shaj>e of a double-walled cup, the opetiiiig into which 
is termed the " bIaslopoR‘." This stage is clearly and sharply marked 
in the development of almost all eggs in which the yolk is small in 
amount, and it can be recognized in an obscured and altered form in 
the development of large yolky eggs. It is of equal importance to 
the blastula stage, anil it is termed the " gastrula," 

'I he iirimary body-cavity has now liecome reduced to the slit 
intervening Ijetwccii the wall of the archenteron and the outer \eall 
of the gastrula and this slit becomes largely filled up by the ile- 
velopment of the third germ layer, the " incs<Mlerm." VVe have 
defined this layer as the primitive peritoneum or lining of the body- 
cavity, but the bodv-cavity now indicated is termed the " coelom " 
or " secondary boify-cavily " in order to distinguish it from the 
jiriniary b(Hly-ca\ ity. In the eggs of primitive animals, where the 
yolk is small in amount, the coelom is always formed as a scries of 
pouch-like outgrowths of the archenteron which Income cut off from 
this tul>e. It follow.s that the mesoderm is differeiilialed from the 
primary endoderm. Dric.sch‘ has shown that if the front half of the 
gastrula of the starfish which includes the apex of the archenteron 
be cut off, the hinder half will heal up and will form a perfect lar\*a, 
forming, of course, the citelom in the normal way. If, however, this 
operation be performed after a swelling of the tip of the archenteron 
—tlie first rudinicnl of the coclom—has appeared, then, although the 
hinder half will heal up and form a lar\’a, it never forms a coelom. 
Driesidi cuticludcs from this experiment that at first all parts of the 
archcuteric wall have the power of giving rise to a coclom, that 
is of forming mesoderm, but that later a definite portion of this 
wall liecomes set aside as the rudiment of the cf>elom and that then 

* IT. Drieflch, " Zur Analysis dcr Potenzen embryonaler Organ- 
zellen," Archivfur Entwicklungsmechanik, vol. ii., 1896. 

* loc. cit., p. 20. 
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the rest of it becomes the definitive endoderm devoid of this coclom- 
forming power. In Echinodermata the coelom arises as a single 
pouch from the apex of the archenteron; in primitive Vertebraia it 
oririnates as five pouches of which onl is apical and four are paired 
ana lateral; in Cnaetognatha and BrachiotK)da as ajateral jjair of 
ouches. The remnant of the primary body-cavity becomes almost 
lied up with cells budded from the wall of the coelom which are 
termed " mesenchyme." These cells may Income joined tooneanother 
by their processes and thus constitute a network which becomes 
converted into connective tissue by the secretion of fibres; or they 
may remain separate from one another, and then they become 
develoi)ed into blood and lymph cells, the remnants of the primary 
iKxly-cavity constituting the blood-spaces. In the Coclentcrata, in 
which no coelom is formed, similar cells are budded from both ecto¬ 
derm and endoderm; in Annelida and Mollusca. in addition to the 
mesenchyme given off from the coelomic wall, some is likewise 
budtlcd from the ectoderm, and to this the name " mescctoderm " 
has lK^en given. In Vertebrata the most recent research indicates 
that no mesenchyme is given off from the ectoderm. 

Orpanogeny. — Turning now to the third stage of development, 
viz. tne formation of special organs, wc find that from the ectoderm 
are derived tlic central nervous system and the sense organs, and 
also the lining of the mouth-cavity and of the terminal portion of 
the alimentary canal near the anus. The endmlerm gives rise to the 
middle portion of the gut and to the glands which are developed from 
it, and in Vertebrata to the primitive elastic axis of the back-bone 
or " notochord." From the mesoderm arise the majority of the 
muscles, the connective tissue, and, in Vertebrata and Echinuder- 
mata, the internal calcareous skeleton which is derived from the con¬ 
nective tissue. The mesoderm also gives rise to the genital organs 
ami their ducts in all Metazoa above the rank of Coelenterata and in 
MoIUisi'a and Vertebmta to the kidney tubule.s. 

Now we have i.>()inlcd out that, in telolccithal eggs, segmentation 
proceeds most rai)idly at the animal i>(>le; here the second stage of 
development rnintlly supervenes, and the archenteron is begun 
licforc segmentation is even initiated at the vegetative pole. In 
meroblastic eggs the upr»cr pole of the egg may Ix^come converted 
into an embryo in which all the imporlanl organs of the adult are 
mai)|)eil out before the lower pole is even invested with cells. Finally 
in Amniota (reptile.s, birds, and mammals) the lower j)ole of the egg, 
after all the yolk has been absorbed from it, is torn from the rest of 
the cmbr>'o at birth and cast off as a useless embryonic membrane. 

In the earlier article a strong attempt was made to show that the 
primitive germ-layers do not correspond to one another in different 
eggs; in a word, that the same name has been given to different things. 

Some of the arguments adduced are the diverse originfi of^ the 
mesoilerm in various animals, and the alleged origin of the epithe¬ 
lium of the alimentary canal of insects ami some other Arlhropoda 
from the ectoderm. The result of the labours of embn'ologists 
during the la.si 15 years has l)een to establish the universal homology 
of the germ-layer.s on an ever firmer basis, and to show that the 
difllcultics alluded to were based on faulty observations. 

If, for instance, we define the mesoderm as the wall of the coelom 
then it is found that this organ originates in one of two ways, viz,: 
cither as a pouch or a ma.ss of cells. The pouch (recognizable in 
Chaetognatha, Brachiojxxla, Echinodermata, Enteropneusta and 
the lowest Vertebrata) quite clearly originates as an outgrowth 
from the endoderm; the ma.ss of cells ran be traced bark to its 
source in one large cell, the mother mcwxierm-rcll. This cell, as 
was first shown by SheaRr * in the annelid Hydroides and by Con¬ 
klin * in the mollusc Crcpidula, originally forms p»art of the wall of the 
archenteron and its ejection from this wall is evidently a modifica¬ 
tion of the more primitive method of rmdom-formation by the 
outgrowth of a gut-pouch. Altempts which have been made by 
Mcisflcnheimcr® and Harms® to show that in Mollusca the coelom 
originates from cells budded from the ectoderm are based on ob¬ 
vious blunders in missing out stages in reconstructing the life-his¬ 
tory—that most fertile source of t?rror in embryology. Later workers 
have exposed this error and have shown that in the Mollusca, with 
which Meis.spnhpimer and Harms dealt, the mother mc.soderm cell 
gives rise to the pericardium which is rcprc.scntativc of the coelom 
in these animals. We have already alluded to the presence of 
mescctoderm in Annelida and Mollusca; this gives rise to some 
superficial muscles, but to confound this with the roclomic wall and 
its derivatives by calling both mesoderm and then to complain that 
the mesoderm is not an hf)moU>gous structure in various groups of 
animals is to introduce a perfectly gratuitous confusion. 

We may now turn to the alleged origin of the gut epithelium of 
certain Arthropoda from the ectoderm. In the earlier article the state¬ 
ment was made that in the cnibrv’o of that jnost primitive of all land 
Arthropoda Peripatus there is a large slit-like blastopore which later 

*C. Shearer, "On the development and Btructurc of the Tro- 
chophorcof Hydroides," Quart. Journ. Micr. AW..vol. xiii. (N.S.),iqi i. 

•Conklin, "The Embryology of Crcpidula," Journal of Mor* 
phology, vol. xiii., 1897* 

® Mcisflenheimer, " Entwicklimgsgeschichte von Dreissensia poly- 
morpha," Zeilschrift f. ivissenschaftliche Zoologie, vol, Ixix., 1901. 

® Harms, " Posternbryonalc Entwicklungsgeschichte der Unioni- 
der," ZnoL Jahrbucher (Abt. filr Ontogenie), vol. xxvhi., 1909. 
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becomes divided by a constriction into mouth and anus, and that a 
por^n of the gut epithelium, vi*. that forming the roidventral 
portion, is formed from ectoderm turned in round the edges of the 
^t. It is practically certain that this last statement also rests on an 
error of obMrvation. In the primitive annelid Polygordius, Woltcreck' 
has described a similar slit-like blastopore and he has followed the 
process of its closure in great detail describing the division of every 
cell involved. In this case the raidventral epithelium of the gut is 
formed bjr the union of endoderm cells lying at the sides of the iilasto- 
pore—^whilst the ectoderm cells lying in the blastopore lips by their 
union reconstitute the midventral skin. No reasonable doubt can be 
entertained that a renewed investigation with a more modern tech¬ 
nique would show that this is also true of Peripatus. 

It must never be forgotten that cmbryological research is based 
on a comparison of embryos of different ages with one another—not, 
as would be the ideal method, on a continuous oiiservation of the 
progrew of one and the same embryo. It follows that too large an 
between the embryos examined may give rise to 
3 o are to be Process which is taking place. 

;ime, atich as those which crop up from time to 

lects is entirely formed fronwl^ the mid-gut of the higher in- 

inul^ assertion about the ^ Watasc * who made a 

ST • has shown how the error cephalopod LoUgo. Ifirsch- 

w ^n corrected by FausM^k°^ Watase 

ws kind occur in the literature further statements of 

Iso are founded on mSil ^ presumption is that they 



low turn to tV,o t c' ®®l5tyological research, and we 

he lavere fro differences which distinguish 

i>^^t • one another are brought about. Wc have learnt 

c? ^^ectthal eggs like those of Ecliinodcrmata all 
^ 008 Ot the Diaatula wall are alike in their potencies and that 
tut fifteTCntiation of ectoderm from ctidoderm only begins when 


the brst traces of gul-formation are visible. We have likewise 
learnt that all parts of the primitive gut or archenteron are alike 
in their powers, and that the separation of endoderm from 
mesoderm only becomes apparent when the first indication 
of the coelom appears. But this progressive dillcrcntiation of 
the embryo might be due to a differentiation of the nuclei of 
various regions or of the cytoplasm or of both. We have, however, 
learnt from the development of the polyspermir frog’s egg that 
there is a strong presumption that the nuclei of the embryo arc 
alike in their nature and that the differentiation of the layers 


must be due to the separation of organ-forming cytoplasmic 
substances from one another. This conclusion is confirmed by a 
large number of observations on many different kinds of eggs; 
a few of the more striking may be given here. 

Hertwig • allowed frogs’ eggs to develop under pressure between 
glass plates and in capillary tulies. Under these circumstances the 
divisions took place by planes normal to the pressure and flat plates 
and rows of cells were produced. When the pressure wa.s removed, 
however, these deformed embryos recovered, mulli])lication of cells 
took place and the normal form was regained and normal develop¬ 
ment proceeded, it was easy to show that nuclei which under 
undisturbed conditions would have occupied certain definite regions 
of the embryti had been forced into quite other regions, an<l yet per; 
fectly normal embryos resulted. Hertwig concludes th.at tlie nuclei 
could lie juggled about like a handful of balls without affecting the 
formation of the embryo. 

In many eggs the differentiation of the layers i.s indicated at a 
far earlier period than that at which it occurs in the eggs of £hc 
Echinodermata or even of the lower Vertebrata like the frog. The 
egg of the ascidian Cynthia partita which has lieen studi^i in great 
detail by Conklin ’ may lie adduced as an example. This egg when 
it develo])s becomes converted into an elongated blastula consisting 


‘ Woltereck. “ Beitrag zur praktischcii Analy.se dcr Polygordius- 
entwicklung,” ArcMv J. Entwicklungsmeclmnik, vol. xviii., 1903. 

' licymons, " t)ber die Bildung der Kcimbliitter bei den In- 
secten," Sitzungsb. der Prettssischen Akad. der Wiss., vol. i., 1S94. 

> Watase, “ t)bservations on the Development of Cephalopods, 
Studies from the Biol. Lab. Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore., vol. vi., 

■**-^rsrhler, “ Die Emlirvonalentwieklung v. Donacia crassipes," 
XtfH drift fur vnssenschaftliche Zool., vol. xcii., 1909. 

.ff(8aUssek, " Untersuchungen fiber die Entwicklung der Cepha- 
tortUen." Mitteilungen a. d. Zool. Station zu NeaPel, vol. xiv., 1920. 

hertwig, “ Ueber den Werth der ersten Kurchungszellen fiir die 
Oltobildung des Embryos,” Archiv f. mikrascopische Anatomie, 
volTxlii., 1893. i' u « -J- 
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Journ. Acad. Sciences, Philadelphia. Series 2.. vol. xiii., 190.S. 


of few cells; this blastula changes into a gastruia in the typical 
way, and though no distinct coelomic pouches are formed large 
portions of the archenteric wall are directly converted into muscles 
which lie at the sides of the tail of the tadpole-like larva. In this 
^cies the nucleus of the unripe egg is as usual a vesicle filled w|th 
miid (the so-called germinal vesicle). The cytoplasm contains 
numerous yolk globules of a slaty-blue colour ancf also larger yellow¬ 
ish globules which are concentrated in its superficial layer. When the 
maturation divisions of the nucleus occur the nuclear wall is dis¬ 
solved and the fluid contents escape and form a cap of clear material 
at the animal pole of the egg. When fertilization takes place pro¬ 
found rearrangements of the substances in the cytoplasm are effected. 
The yellow gloliules stream downwards to meet the 5()crmatozo(in 
which enters at the vegetative pole, and they finally form a cres¬ 
centic layer of yellow material round the lower pole of the egg. As 
the egg develops first into a blastula and then into a gastruia, and 
finally into the characteristic ascidian tad[)ole, it becomes evident 
that the clear substance forms the ectotierm, the slaty-lilue material 
the endoderm, whilst the yellow material forms the masses of meso¬ 
derm which give rise to the tail muscles. When the egg is in the four¬ 
cell stage the yellow material is confined to the two posterior cells; 
if one of these be killed the remainder of the egg will give rise to a 
larva with muscles only on one side of the tail. That the nuclei 
have nothing lo do with this separation of substances is shown by 
what occurs at the lip of the blastopore. Here wc find an arc of 
what Conklin calls “ ncurochordal ” cells. Each of these has of 
course a single nucleus, but the cytoplasm of each consists of two 
zones, one clear and one slaty-blue. At the next division two daughter 
cells are produced from each ncurochordal cell; one of these contains 
the clear substance and is added to the nerve plate which is a i>art 
of the ectoderm; the other i.s composed of the blue substance and 
forms part of the notochord which in Cynthia as in other V ertebrata 
is a derivative of the cncloilcrm. 

From this development wc conclude that the germinal layers owe 
their origin to the segregation of cytohla.smk substances in the growing 
egg; that these substances assume their final arrangement under the 
influence of the spermatozoon, which thus on its path to meet the 
female pronuclcus determines the symmetry of the embryo. Brachef 
has shown that this is also true of the frog's egg. It was for long a 
puzzle why competent observers like Konx' and Hertwig"' should 
difler ,<1.1 profoundly on the results of killing one of the first twoblasto- 
meres of the frog’s egg. Roux asserted that the surviving blasto- 
me.re gave rise lo a half blastula which developed into a hall taifiiole, 
whilst Hertwig maintained thnl it tended to lorm a normal tadpole, 
being only impeded in its deielopmeiit by the mass of dead material 
constituted by the other blastomere. Brachet has shown that both 
are right, for the plane separating the first two blastonieres need not 
by any meansioincide with the future meiliaii plane ol the einhryo. 
but may make any angle up to a right angle with it. If it coincides 
with this plane by killing one lilastonicre Roux’s result is obtained; 
if it is oblique the result accords with Ilertwig’s re.searehes. 

Thus the jxitency of each of the first two blastomcres of the frog’s 
egg depends entirelv on the cytoplasm it hapiieiis lo include and in 
no way on the nucfpus. Brachet hah shown that the fixinp of the 
median plane of symmetry in the frog's tadiiole, as in the ascidian 
tadpole, is effected by the spermalozobn. As the spermatozoon 
penetrates the egg in its path towards the female prnmicleus, it 
leaves behind a trail of pigment which persists lor a considerable 
lime and can be deterted at a much later period in the development 
of the egg. It is foiinci that on the opposite siirface of the egg to that 
at which the sjierniatozoon enters it, there is formed the so-called 
" grey crescent.” 'I'his is in reality the upper lip ol the blastopore; 
it is here that the differentiation ol ectoderm from endoderm begins. 
Therefore we conclude that the arrangement of the organ-forming 
substances in the frog’s egg is caused liy the sperniatozoiin. 

In the mollusc Dentalium when the egg has reached the four-cell 
stage one of the blastomeres emits a protuberance termed the 
’■ yolk-lobe ” or “ polar lobe.” This lobe i.s devoid of a nucleus and 
licfore the attainment of the eight-cell stage is realisorlwd into the 
blastomere. Nevertheless, if this lobe lie cut off, the remainder of 
the egg develops into a larva which is fatally devoid of mesoderm. 

That the materials which form the basis of the different substances 
embodied in the germinal layers arc formed in the growing egg under 
llic influence of einissinns from the nucleus is_ rendered certain first 
by the close relationship of the nucleus to assimilation and secondly 
by the fact {see Cytoi-cKiY) that the nucleolus of the unripe egg 
breaks up into fragments and is extruded into the cytoplasm. It is, 
however, a surpri.sing fact that the nuclei of the segmenting egg are 
alike and apparently williout influence on the differentiation of the 
primary organs. In fertilization a second nucleus of alien origin is 
mtrodueed and portions of th is nucleus, as we have already seen, are 

• Brachet, inf. ci/. , . , 
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incorporated in all these " legmentation " nuclei. Now it is common 
knowled^ that the influence of the father is m potent as that of the 
mother in heredity and therefore there must arrive a period of 
development at which the nuclei again influence the cytoplasm. 

An attempt to determine this period was made by tne writer’ 
by fertilizing the eggs of Echinocardium with the sperm of Echinus. 
As we have seen, the result of this cross Is in most cases to produce 
cytolysis of the egg, but in a minority of cases a hvbrid develops. 

The egg of Echinocardium is oval whereas that of Echinus is 
spherical and the shape of the blastula of each sp^ies follows that 
of the egg. The blastula of the hybrid is oval, like the maternal 
blastula, and the gastrula is also like that of ^hinocardium. But 
the typical larva (the four-armed echinopluteus) resembles in several 
points the larva of Echinus; in the vast majority of cases it is totally 
devoid of a large abural club supported by a special skeleton which 
is characteristic of the larva of Echinocardium. It is clear therefore 
that at this stage the paternal nucleus is influencing the structure 
of the organism. When the eggs of Echinus are fertilized with sperm 
of a still more divergent character, such as that of the crinoid Antedors, 
a hybrid occasionally develops as far as the gastrula stage, but it 
always resembles the larva developed from the normally fertilized 
egg in every detail and shows no trace of paternal influence. 

Nuclei and Cytoplasm. —We are thus led to the conception of an 
intermittent action of the nuclei on the cytoplasm, and in this it 
seems as if we had reached the deepest point to which analysis of 
develojiment will lead us. Perhaps it would he more accurate to 
speak of an intermittent reaction between cytoplasm and nucleus, 
for in .some embryos there is evidence that the nuclei undergo al¬ 
teration as development proceeds. It is on cases like these that 
W'eismann’s ’ theory of development was founded. According to 
this theory, as grovirth proceeds, differential division of the nuclei 
takes place, some i)C<?oming specialized as ectodermal nuclei, others 
as endodcrmal nuclei and so on, whilst .some retain the constitution 
of the original zygote nucleus; these last give rise by division to 
others like themseTves which eventually engender the nuclei of the 
germ cells. The Iine.age or line of descent leading from these germ¬ 
cell nuclei back to their ancestors amongst the nuclei of the first 
blastomeres is termed the “ germ-track." Now in the Nematode 
worm Ascaris mcgalocebhala tlic zygote nucleus contains only four 
chromosomes, but as the egg divides into blastomeres, the nucleus 
of one bla.stomere after another undergoes the change termed 
diminution of the chromatin. This change involves the nippint’-off 
of the ends of the chromosomes, and thc.se portions are ejected into 
the cytoplasm and are absorbed; the remainder of each chromosome 
becomes fragmented into a large number of minute gmnules. 
These granules act as chromosomes in the next nuclear division. 
The nucleus of one blastomere remains e.xempt from this change 
and this Idastomere eventually gives rise to the genital organs. 

Boveri ’ has shown that the fact that one nucleus undergoes 
diminution of the chromatin whilst another does not is not the 
ronsequence of a differential division of the mother nucleus of them 
both, but is due to the fact that one nucleus takes up its position in a 
region occtipicd by a particular cytoplasmic substance. This he 
ijroves in two ways, viz. (l) by considering the rase of eggs fertilized 
Dy two spermatozoa, and (2) by the results obtained by subjecting 
eggs about to segment to the action of strong centrifugal force. 

In doubly fertilized eggs the extra 8|)ermatozo6n forms an in- 
dejx^ndent nucleus whilst the other fuses with the female pronucleus 
to form the zygote nticleus. The first division of the egg results in 
the formation of four nuclei an<l four blastomeres. In the develop¬ 
ment of the normally fertilized egg one of the two first nuclei under¬ 
goes diminution, and the cell containing it gives rise to a large part 
of the dorsal ectoderm; the other nucleus remains umliminishetl 
and amongst the progeny of the cell containing it are found the 
genital cells. Now amongst the four cells priKluced by the division 
of the doubly fertilized egg, three may contain nuclei which undergo 
diminution, and one may remain undiminished—in such cases the 
egg develops into a single embryo with an tinusually abundant 
ectoderm. In other cases only two of the nuclei undergo diminution 
—such eggs form twin embryos of normal aspect; w'hercas in still 
other cases one nucleus alone may undergo diminution and in these 
cases a monstrous triple embryo is former!. These differences are 
accounted for on the assumption that one region of the egg contains a 
substance which induces diminution and one, two or three nuclei 
of the doubly fertilized egg may lie in it. 

When eggs aixiut to segment are exposed to the action of long- 
continued and intense centrifugal force the plane separating the 
first two blastomeres will in .some ca.ses tie found to lie along a radius 
of the circle of rotation, and in these cases a small mass of material 
will be found to be ejected from the egg which then liecomes divided 


‘ E. W'. MacBride, “ .Studies on the Development of Echinoidca,” 
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into two appreciably equal and aimilar blattometea, the nacletu 6{ 
neither of which unaeigoes reduction. ThU aupprewion of reduction 
must be attributed to the even ditfribution of the cytoplasmic 
materials under the stress of the centnfugal force, so that no region 
of the e^ contains more of the peculiar substance tjian any other. 
Diminution of the chromatin apparently results from the action of 
an excess of this substance on any nucleus contained in it. 

Regeneration. —^In the phenomena of regeneration and of bud¬ 
ding we meet with evidence of the renewed influence of the nuclei 
in causing the formation of cytoplasmic substances. 

We have already learnt that when one of the first two blastomeres 
into which a frog’s egg divides is killed the survivor frequently 
develops into a half gastrula which may even ctow into a half tad¬ 
pole. Roux,* however, has shown that if this half tadpole survives it 
becomes a whole tadpole by what he calls the “ post-generation ” 
of the missing half. This is effected by the multiplication of the 
cells lying at the edges of the half embryo. The nuclei increase in 
number and confer on the cytoplasm in their neighbourhood new 
powers. In this case it might be objected that each kind of tissue in 
the old half gives origin only to the same kind of tissue in the new 
half. But Morgan ‘ has shown that if the head (including the 
pharynx) of the annelid Nereis be cut off, a new head with pharynx 
will be regenerated from the stump; whereas, however, the original 
pharynx was formed by an intucking of ectoderm, the new pharynx 
IB formed by an outgrowth from the endodermal tulie in the stump. 
The new powers thus conferred on the cytoplasm of the endodermal 
gut can only be explained as the result of the calling-forth of new 
potentialities in the nuclei lying in the cut edge. More remarkable 
evidence still has cropped up in connexion with the regeneration of 
the lens of the eye of the newt. In the embryo the lens is formed as a 
thickening of the ecttxlerm on the side of the head. But if the original 
lens be torn out, a new lens is developed cither from the edge of the 
iris or of the retina—tissues that have no connexion with the skin of 
the head. Some try to meet this difficulty by the phrase that in 
these cases the organism acts as a whole, indeiiendently of the germ- 
layers into which we analyse it. But what meaning can he attached 
to this phrase, except that the organism under different circumstances 
uses different means in order to effect a restoration of its integrity, 
it would lie difficult to say. In fad we approach very closely to the 
celebrated “ entelcchy " ‘ of Driesch; that is an indwelling “ some¬ 
thing " in an organism which strives to realize a purpose. 

Vitalism, and the Theory of an Entelcchy. —It may be argued that 
such an idea is unscienlific, because it introduces “ vital force " 
and similar mystical ideas amongst our biological conceptions. It 
may be answered that in the last resort all explanation is comparison, 
and that those who reject vitalism seek to compare all the activities 
of living lieings to phenomena which go on outside the body in test- 
tubes. But this is equivalent to referring all the phenomena of 
life to structure, in other words the juxtaposition of definite chem¬ 
ical substances in a definite spatial arrangement; in regeneration, 
however, we encounter phenomena where structure appears to he 
irrelevant. If we are to do jusliee to such phenomena we must have 
some working hypothesis .similar to that of Driesch. Whether the 
assumption of an “ entelechy " is better or worse than the statement 
that all the nuclei in the body are totipotent and that varying 
potentialities are called forth seems to be a matter of taste. 

Budding. — Regeneration i.s in many respects akin to budding, 
since buds in many cases may be regarded as portions of the 
mother organism restored after natural amputations. 

In the growth of buds we often meet with a wide divergence 
between the m.aterials used to build up certain organs, and those 
used to con.struct similar organs in the embryo. 'I’o give an example 
—the bud of the ascidian Botryllus begins its existence as a little 
two-lnyered vesicle very similar to the gastrula of the same species. 
But in the embryo the central nervous system is developed from 
the outer layer as it is in all other Vertebrata. In the bud, on the 
contrary, it is formed as an outgrowth from the inner layer. Hjort,’ 
who described this phenomenon, suggested as the explanation for it 
the fact that the outer layer of the bud is an outgrowth of the adult 
maternal ectoderm, which is specialized for the secretion of the 
cellulose " mantle ” and not sufficiently plastic to be turned into 
nervous tissue, ff'his is only another way of saying that the forma¬ 
tive nuclei act differently in different cases and distribute the organ¬ 
forming cytoplasmic substances in a different manner in the bud 
from their arrangement in the egg. 

One or Two Embryos. —The primary organs, i.e, the germ- 
layers, arc the material out of which the higher organs arc built 
up, and one of the most remarkable of recent discoveries in 
embryology is the fact that the question of whether this material 

* Roux, loc. cit. 

‘Morgan, Regeneration (1901). 

• H. Driesch, Zwei Vortrdge zur Naturphilosophie (1910); see 
also Gifford lectures for 1907 and 1908. 

’ Hjort, " Germ-layer Studies l^sed on the Development of 
Astddians," Zobl. Results Norwegian N. Atlantic Exped. (1896). 
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shall be used to build up one embryo or two depends on the 
special relations which these primary cytoplasmic substances 
sustain to one another. • 

If the eggs of a frog be placed dry on the .surface of a slieic with their 
animal irofe.s iipiiermost and fertilized in that rarsition by the 
addition of small quantities of the fluid extracted from the seminal 
vesicles of a male; if then another slitle be placed on top of them and 
the two slides clamped together by ruhlier iKinds: if when the eggs 
have divided into two biastoincrcs the whole prejKiration be in¬ 
verted and left in water in a shallow tlish for live or six' days tadpoles 
with two heads or two tails will be developed. The materials in the 
unsegmented egg arc of different specific gravitie.s; the first furrow 
often (.see above) divides them into two symmetrical halves: when 
the two-cell stage is iinerted they tend to rearrange themselves in 
each celt in the same manner as they would have in the whole egg 
had it been inverted. Nothing has (x-en added or taken away, yet 
the altered position of the materials in each cell has led to the forma¬ 
tion of two org.ins where normally only one would have been formed. 
In the ease of the newt's egg a similar priKcdure leads to the forma¬ 
tion of two complete embryos, whilst if the blastnla of the newt 
be constricted longitndinallv by a hair a two-headed monster is 
formed. When a lizard's tail is broken olT, if the little regenerating 
Imd which forma at the wounded surface be indented the animal 
will regenerate two tails instead of one. 

Internal Environment. — When the higher organs begin to 
develop we can in niatiy cases prove that the whole course of 
their growth is governed by what may be called their internal 
environment, i.c. by influences emitted by other organs. 

This may he clearly seen in the development of the common 
sea-urchin Echinus ntiliaris. The “ echinopluteus " larva of this 
a[)ecies is a transparent bilaterally symmetrical free swimming 
creature. It is provided with a complete alimentary canal consisting 
of oesophagus, stomach and rectum, and at the sides of theoesophagus 
arc situated two flattened coelomic sacs. As development iiroceeds 
each sac becomes divided into anterior and po.sterior portions, and 
the latter move backw.irds so as to be pressed .against the stomach. 
Still later from the posterior end of the left anterior sac a little 
bud termed the “ hydrocoele " grows out. This is the rutliment of the 
water vascular system of tidies in the adult. 'I'he ectoderm lying 
over this liud becomes depressed so as to form a sac (the "animotic 
cavity ”) from the floor of which grow up the sjiincs which will cover 
the test of the future sea-urchin. 

The hydrocoele bud overlaps the front end of the left posterior 
sac, and from this iiart of the sac there grow out five pix-kets from 
which will lie developed the dental apparatus—the so-called " Aris¬ 
totle's lantern.” From the outer wall of the right posterior coelomic 
sac eells are given off from wduLli arc developed a pair of “ pe<li- 
cellariae ” (piiicer-organs) which will be situated on the upper 
surface of the future urchin. If we now allow ‘ the young larvae at 
the time the coelom is being formed to grow in liyiiertonic water, 
then many of them will develop from the right anterior coelom a 
second hydrocoele bud. If this bud ileiclops—and it docs so if 
plentiful nourishment be supplied to the larva—then a right amniotic 
cavity is formed from the overlying ectoderm, whilst the right poste¬ 
rior coelom gives rise to a second Aristotle's lantern. If the develop¬ 
ment of the second hydriK-uele bud be slow then one or even two 
iwdicellariue may be formed on the right side as in normal larvae, 
but if it be rapid tlie formation of iiedicellariae may be inhibited 
altogetlier. If after the bud has appeared the larva is nearly staned 
for a time, both this abnormal buu and the normal hvdrocoele may 
remain small and undeveloped and then pedicellariae may lie formed 
on the left side as well as on the right. 

We conelndc from these facts that the hydrocoele bud tends to 
inhibit the formation of pedicellariae on its own side of the larva 
but to cause their jiroduction on the o]iposite side, and wc see further 
that the right hydrocoele bud can totally alter the developmeiit'of 
the right side of the larva, forcing the right ectoderm to form an 
amniotic cavity and the right posterior coelom a dental apparatus. 

Another still more striking ease of the influence of the iiilcrnal 
environment is alTorded by the results of cxiicriincnts performed on 
the tadixile of the frog.® The vertebrare eye consists of Iw’o main 
parts, viz.: (a) the retina, fornieil as an outgrowth from the brain: and 
(ft) the lens, formed .as a thickening of the ectoderm of the side of 
the head. If lieforc the lens is formed the skin of the head of a tad¬ 
pole be slit open and the retina cat off from the brain and pushed 
back till it occupies a position in the region of the shoulder or even 
farther hack, and the slit in the skin scwai up, then the tadpole will 
recover; the cut-off retina will continue to live and grow in its new 
position, and it will force the ectoderm covering it to form a lens— 
although never in the history of the rare has a lens liccn normally 
formccl in this position. Numerous other similar instances could lie 

' E. W. Marllride. “ The .Artificial Production of Eehinoderm 
Lanae with Two VVater Vascular Systems,” Eroc. Ray. Soc. (.Lon¬ 
don), Scries IS, vol. xc., ipth. 

* W. H. la-wis, " Studies on the Development of the Eye in Am¬ 
phibia, 1 . The Lens,” American Journ. A not., vol. iii., 1904. 


adduced—did our space permit of it—suggesting the conclusion 
that in many embryos the primary organs are Mifferent material 
and- that the manner in which the secondary organs will develop out 
of them is fundamentally a matter of their spatial relations. 

External Environment .—Wc now approach the subject of the 
possible influence of the external environment on the course of 
development. In the earlier article the attention of the reader 
was called to the fact that development presents itself under two 
principal aspects, viz. the embryonic and the larval. In the 
embry'onic phase the young organism is sheltered from the 
external world, either within an egg-shell or in the mother's 
womb, whereas in the larval phase it leads a free life, using its 
larval organs to seek its own food and escape its enemies. 

It was further i>ointed out that if w'c compare two nearly 
allied animals such as Salomandra alra and Salamandra maculosa, 
in the first of which development is mainly embryonic whereas 
in the second it is largely larval, wc arrive at the conclusion that 
the embryonic phase is secondarily derived from the larval phase, 
since the organs such as gills which are funetionless in the 
embry'O arc functional in llic larva. It was also iKiintcd out that 
larv:d organs frequently resemble the adult organs of other 
animals of simpler and more primitive structure. 

On these facts was founded Ihc celebrated biogenetic law first 
enunciated by Haeckel-’ whieli aflirm.s that “ the embryo in its 
development recapitulates the ancesiral history of the race.” 
It is the law which provides a large part of the fascination of 
emhryological research, hut it was vigorously attacked in the 
earlier article and ati effort was then made to show that it is not 
valid, since it was maintained that whilst it is true that lan-ac 
retain ancestral characters, the same is true of adults, and that 
larvae in their structure arc not more reminiscent of the former 
history of the race than arc adults. 

Now the outcome of recenl investigation has in large measure 
tended to rcin.stale the doctrine of recai>ilillation in its former 
position of preeminence, to show in fact that recapituhition forms 
the central thread in every life history, although it has been 
blurred and deflected liy secondary influences, as indeed all 
believers in the biogenetic law have from the first adniitlcd. 

The first point to which wc wish to direct the reader's atteiilioa 
is that larval and einbryonie phases occur in all life histories, Ei'ery 
animal licgins its exisfenee as an egg which is quite incapnblc of 
feeiliiig or of defending itself and this egg is always protected In- an 
egg-shell although this shell may- he very thin, and no animal upon 
Ic.tving its early .shelter and beginning to seek it.s own food attains 
at once the .slrucUire of the .sexually- ripe adult. Hence every animal 
in the t-oursc of its development may be said to jiass first through an 
embryonir and then through a lar\-al phase, although the latter 
phase may be very short and the differeiu-e in structure between the 
larva and tlie adult inronsiderable. Now, the larval phase being the 
later is the must recent addition to the life history and therefore 
the least likely to U- modified liy serondary factors; if therefore the 
liiogcne-tie- law he lalid, it is the larval phase which will [xessess 
most aneestr.il significanee. flat in the earlier article attention is 
called til the fa<-1 tliat the identification of a lana as the representa¬ 
tive of an ancestor must always he hy-pothetieal heeausc we have 
no direct knowledge of w-hat the aneestor of any living animal was 
like. It Ixihooves us therefore to look a little more rlo.sely at the rea¬ 
sons whi(-li actually do iitrlticc tis to regard a given stage as ancestral. 

First, it has been rlaimeil (|uite rcrently- that tlireet experimental 
prcHif of the- validity of the biogenetic law has been obtained. 
Kamnicrcr ‘ plat-ed young sixieimens of Salamandra maculosa w-hieh 
hati just eonqilcled their metamoriihosis in cages the flours and 
w-alls of which were coloiin-d differently in different cases. The larva 
ot litis species has a skin of a uniform dark-greyish tint, hut the skin 
of the adult is gaily rnloiired w-ilh liright yellow patches on a black 
background. The salamanders which were confined in cages having 
a flexir of moist yellow loam and walls coloured y-ellow Ixicame yel¬ 
lower as they grew to maturity—a pnxess which (x-ciqiies between 
three anti four years. The yellow patches, in a worfi, iiiereased in 
niinilxir and size and tended to become joined together in hands. 
Those confined in cages w-ith blackened walls anti a floor of black 
garden earth became darker since the yellow patche.s dwiiulletMn 
.size. When the salamantlers had attained sexual maturity and were 
allowed to pair, it was found that the offspring of two which had 
been reareii in yellow surroundings, if they continued to live in the 

‘ Haetkcl, Allgcmeine Morphologic (liiftf)). 

* P. Kammcrcr, " Vererbung erzwungener Farbveranderungen. 
IV. Da.s Farbklcid des Keiiersalamanders (Salamandra maculosa) 
in seiner Abhiingigkeit von der Umwelt,” Archiv ftir Entwicklungs- 
mechanik, vol. xxxvi,, iqi,-). 
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same environment, became still yellower than their parents until 
the blaclr pigment had been almost entirely displaced; whilst the 
offspring of two which had become darker, if reared in niges with 
black walls and floor, liecame practically comi)letcly black by the 
time they reached maturity so that they came to resemble the 
mountain species Salamandra alra. If, however, the offspring of two 
salamanders reared in yellow surroundings were allowed to grow up 
under black surroundings, they nevertheless for the first six months 
of their lives became progressively yellower; then and only then did 
the influence of the black environment begin to tell—the yellow 
patches became invaded by numerous small black siiots and grew 
smaller. In short, the yoting recapitulated the process of “ yellow¬ 
ing ” that their parents had undergone. 

if these results are confirmed the doctrine of recapitulation will 
change its status from that of an hypothesis to th.it of a proved 
fact; and further proof will he furnished that changes acquired by 
the individual in resjumse to the demands of the environment are 
to a certain extent at least inherited. 

The Recapilulalion Theory. — Once we have grasped the mutual 
relationship of the embryonic and larval phases of development, 
indirect proofs of the reality of recapitulation begin to crowd in on 
us. If wc find, for instance, one or two aberrant forms in an order 
or even a family the majority of whose members have a uniform 
type of structure, no reasonable doubt can exist that the an¬ 
cestors of these aberrant forms had the typical structure of the 
group. If this conclusion be admitted and we find that the young¬ 
er stages of the aberrant species also show the typical structure, 
does any one seriously question that those young forms recapitu¬ 
late the history of the race? Two very striking instances of this 
kind have come to light within the group Ctenojthora. 

The typical Ctenojihora are ovoid orgatiism.s of a glassy trans¬ 
parence which swim in a vertical position in the sea. Their locomotor 
organs arc eight vertical rows of vibr.itile (snidis. each comb consist¬ 
ing of a short horizontal row of powerful cilia fused together at their 
liases. A certain creeping organism resembling a flat worm, named 
Coeloplana, had lieeti beliet'ed by some zoiilogists to exhibit cteno- 
phore affinities but its relationships were very ob.scure. ytiite 
recently a Jajianese zoologist' has described its development. Its 
larva is a small tyjiical ctenophore with eight rows of perfectly 
formed combs; the.se it discarils alter swimming for a few hours— 
it sinks to the bfittom and flattens out and gradually assumes the 
adult structure. Another cxtr.aordinary organism, named by its 
discoverer Tjalfjellia,’ was tliscovered amongst dredgings collected 
in the Arctic Ocean. This creature superficially re.sembled a siionge 
or an asciilian. It was gelatinous and sessile and seemed to consist 
of a pair of upright tubes like towers whence proceeded smaller 
tubes which ramifieil in its sulistance. In pockets connected with 
these smaller tubes were discovered groujis of the larvae. These 
were small ovoid creatures of typical ctenophore structure with the 
eight vertical rows of combs. 

If recapitulation of ancestral history forms an unquestionable 
clement in the life history of some animals, is it not probable that 
it constitutes a factor in all life histories ? To this question it 
secm.s to us only an affirmative an.swcr is conceivable. 

Change of Habits. —If we then regard I he reality of recapitula¬ 
tion as proven we m.ay now reflect on its meaning. We have seen 
that the recapitulatory clement is most obvious in the latest 
larval stage of development, the most recently added page of the 
life history. Now the organs of the larva are adapted to its 
environment; therefore this environment in its broad outlines 
at least must rejircsent the ancestral environment of the race. 

The present condition of the race both as regards structure 
and habits has been produced as a consequence of migration from 
the original haunts of the race. Change of habits therefore re¬ 
veals itself as the great driving-force in evolution, and change in 
habits usually means the choice of a different tyjte of food. 

We may conclude that the period of life at which this change 
most frequently occurred was when the adult organs had de¬ 
veloped but before sexual maturity had been attained—^inaword, 
at the stage of what we may call the young adult. As one change 
of habits succeeds to another in the course of evolution, the life 
history is not lengthened in the same proportion, since the new 
phase takes the place of the sexual phase in the previous 
condition of the race. In some Crustacea, e.g. in the shrimp 
Penaeus, at least four larval stages are passed through before the 

* Taku Komai, “ Notes on Coeloplana bocki and its development,” 
Annotationes Zoologicaie Japonenses, yol. ix., 1920. 

* Mortensen, “ Ctenophora," Danish Ingolf Expedition, vol. v., 
No. 2, 1912. 
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adult stage is attained, but in the majority of life histories "when 
a new phase is addfd there is a tendency for some of the older 
phases to be pushed back into the crt^bryonic period, so that as an 
animal passes from stage to stage in evolution it leaves behind a 
trail of stages at first larval and then becoming ertibryonic.' 

Secoiulary Modijying Factors, —Wc may now glance at the 
principal factors which modify and tend to obscure the re¬ 
capitulatory factor. It is only possible to define these factors 
by a truly comparative embryology based on a wide survey. 

One of these factors is " tachygenesis ” or precocious development; 
that is to say, we find that organh originally devekijicd as a response 
lo the stimulus of a new environment come in course of time to lie 
<Ieveloped iiefore the habits to which they correspond can be ex¬ 
ercised—in fart acquired habits tend to become innate. Thus the young 
hermit crab when adult thrusts its abdomen into the cavity of a 
spirally coiled gastropod shell, and in this way imjK»ses a twisted 
form on this, part of its body. Bui if all such shells be removed from 
the hermit crab’s neighbourhood at the time of its melamorjihosis, 
it will still develop a curved abdomen although the e.xtent of the 
curvature will be less than that wliich occurs normally.^ When the 
tadjK>lc of the frog acquires limbs, these do not develop in the form 
of nns from which they have tieen undoubtedly evolved, but grow 
directly into the ordinary type of five-toed limbs, although weeks 
must elapse after their form is fully defined before they can function 
as the limbs of land animals. The tendency to hurry on development 
may be compared lo the increasing facility with which a difficult 
ojx-Tation is perlormed after long practice, but this tendency obvious¬ 
ly lends to obscure the di.stinclive features of early development. 

A second {niwcTful modifying factor is the change from the larval 
to the embryonic phase, so far as the development of a particular 
organ is coiiciTnetl. This change of phase is sometimes caused by 
an unfavourable alteration in the environment of the larva. It was 
actually effected artificially in the flevelopinent of Salamandra 
maculosa by Kammercr.* This Bjiccies is viviparous and normally 
gives birth to between .30 and 40 young which are provided with gill- 
slits and long gills and whicli live in the water for six weeks before 
they metamorphose into land animals. If the parents are exposed 
to successively colder and drier conditions, the numl'ier of young 
pnxlunHl at a birth diminishes with each brceding'i>eriod, and these 
young are born at a progressively more advanced stage of develop¬ 
ment. If these voung are reared to maturity under similar conditions 
of coolness and dryness, they will in turn give birth lo young which 
will be still fewer in numlicr than those produced by their parents 
and which are born at a still more advanced stage of development. 
The process goes on till only three or four arc born at one lime and 
these are provided with the merest stumps of gills; such young never 
enter the water at all but at once take up llie adult mode of life. 
This is the normal mode of development of Salamandra atra. 

'I'he change of phase from the larval lo the embryonic type entails 
many other changes. The embryo must be feil and it obtains its 
food from one of three sources, («) devouring its sisters; (i) secretions 
from the mother’s womb; (c) inclusions of yolk in its own cytoplasm. 
When the embryo devours its own sisters, this, as in the case of 
Salamandra atra, may entail little change of structure because the 
habit is one recently acuuired; but where, as in the case of the play- 
hehninth worm.s, the habit i.s of old standing then the embryo may 
be distorted out of all recognition. In these worms one viable egg is 
shut up in a capsule along with thousands of small sterile ones; and 
it is difficult to find in the embryo any vestige of resemblance to the 
larva of these Playhelminthes which lay their eggs .singly. 

’When tile embr^'o derives its nourishment from the mother’s 
womb then it frequently develops organs of adhesion to the wall of 
this, 'lo this category Iwlongb the. placenta which profoundly dis¬ 
torts the ventral surface of the human embryo, so that this surface 
gives rise to a treelike outgrowth whilst the dorsal surface is moulded 
into a ludicrously c.\act copy of the early ladpiolc of the amphibian. 

When the embryo is fed by yolk, thib, as we have already pointed 
out, modifies all the processes of development; cell division liecomes 
slow and the cells produced few and large, and folding which plays 
a large part in the development of small alecithal eggs becomes 
impossible and is replaced by solid outgrowths of cells. 

Still a third factor which tends to hide the recapitulatory element 
is the development of special larval adaptations. This occurs when 
the larva retains its free life but when its circumstances become 
changed. These special adaptations have been developed in thou¬ 
sands of insect larvae. So generally is this the case that Balfour* 
denied to these larvae any ancestral significance at all; but modern 
research ha.s succeeded in revealing the original ancestral larval type 
beneath the secondary modifications. 

All the evidence at our disposal points to the conclusion that the 
ancestors of insects were creeping myriapod forms—scavengers 

* Kammerer, “ Vererbung crzwungener Fortpflanzungsanpas- 
Bungen l&ll. Die Nachkommen der sp^tgeborenen Salamandra 
maculosa und der friihgeborenen S. atra,*' Archiv fur Bntwicklungs^ 
meckanik, vol. xxv., 1908. 

* Balfour, Comparative Embryology, \o\. ii., J). 365. 1881. 
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which fed on the debris of Iwth animal and vcgctaldo nature in the 
undergrowth of primeval forests. Such is in fact the life of the lowest 
insects known to-day, .some of which, such as Mackilis, nourish them¬ 
selves on the decayine sea-weed on the sea-shore, and retain through¬ 
out life vestigial limbs attached to the abdominal segments which 
aid them in tneir crawling movements. Now the myriapod or tmly- 
ix)d larva survives as the caterpillar of the Lepidoptera and the 
primitive Hymenoptera. It is also fountl amongst the primitive 
Meuroptera and amongst the may-flics (Ephenirraptera). These 
last-named insects were supposed to possess a larva showing great 
secondary motlifications, for it is provided with leaf-like gills at¬ 
tached to its abdominal segments; but Heymons' has shown that 
these gills are nothing but modified abdominal legs. It is a curious 
fact that amongst the lower insects, such as the cocl^ach, this 
polyiHid stage is iia.ssed through during the embryonic pfiase of 
development. The rea.son for this change is that these insects lay 
their eggs in situations where a grub-like larva would peri.sh, whereas 
the higher insects, in which the stage is larval, arc gifted with in¬ 
stincts which lead them to lay their eggs in situations where an 
abundance of easily procured and easily masticated food is available 
and a scavenging existence like that of the ancestor is possible. 

A fourth factor which modifies development, and which is [Kiteiit 
in its cITcct although it is usually overlooked, is loss of size in the 
larva as compared wilh the ancestor which it represents. As conditions 
change and the larval life becomes more dangerous there arises a 
tendency in which we may trace the influence of tachygeiiesis to 
pass quickly through the larval stage and to metamorphose at as 
early a period of growth as possilile into the adult condition. A 
consequence of this change is that the larva a.ssumes a new relation 
to its environment, for many qualities of the surrounding medium, 
such as the vi.scosity and supporting-power of water, acquire an 
altered importance as the organism decreases in size. 11 the an¬ 
cestral organs were reduced in the same scale as is the whole body of 
the larva, this would in many cases result in their becoming in¬ 
capable of being used. As a consequence we find that in many cases 
where the ancestor had a .serii-s ot organs, this series is represented 
in the lan’a by fewer members or onlv one member of larger relative 
size, and that where in the ancestor there w,-is a pair of organs there 
is frequently only one in the larva, but this is on a larger scale than 
the re.st of the Ixidy. If we now select a few examples to illustrate 
this principle, we may consider the free-swimming larva of that nio.st 
primitive of all vertebrates Amphinxus. This larva has only a 
single scries of gill-slits which are so enlarged as to occupy the whole 
ventral surface of the bodv. If the double scries of slits, which the 
ancestor in common with all other fish possessetl, had liecn (levelo|wd 
in the larva, they would necessarily nave been of such minute size 
that the capillaritj' of the water would have prevented them from 
lieing functional. Similarly there is no doubt that the eyes ol verte¬ 
brates were from the beginning paired structures, but they are repre¬ 
sented in the ascidian tadiiolc riy a cup-like outgrowth of one side 
of the brain. Again no serious doubt can be entertained that the 
primitive arthrojiod was evolved from a long' many-segmented 
annelid with flexible iiaraixxlia. Hut the most primitive Larval form 
of the Crustacea is the nauplius which is a little, oval, unsegmented 
creature with but three pairs of legs. 'I'he existence of this larva was 
a great .stumbling-block to the earlier embryologists. It seemed 
to indicate that the Crustacea must have been derived from an 
un.segmented animal totally distinct from the ancestor of other 
Arthropoda, for the progenitor of these must have Ixicn long and 
segmented since the embryos of all these Arthropoda have many 
segments. But if we look at the nauplius larva from the .standixiint 
of function rather than of structure we have no difficulty in seeing 
in it the recapitulation of the first step in the “ arthropodization ” 
of the annelid. This step was a change of habits which consisted 
in using the. foremost parapodia as oars to priqxd the animal and as 
organs to seize food. As a conse(]ucnce in the front of the body the 
cuticle was thickened and the “ arthropodous " t> pe of limb pro¬ 
duced, whilst in the rest of the body the annelid condition of affaire 
jiersisted as indeed it may lie almost said to do in the posterior 

C oitions of the Ixidies of this most primitive of Crust.nrea, the long- 
odied Phyllopoda such .ts Artemia. Once Ix'gun in front, this 
“ arthropodous ” modification was graduallv prop,ngated Iiaclcwards 
so as to involve the hinder segments of the body and in this way the 
higher Crustacea were evolved. In the nauplius larva, the anterior 
arthroiKxlized portion of the ancestor with its appendages is alone 
represented; the hinder annelid [xirtion in which function was less 
intense and less important is not developed. 

One last instance of the principle may lie adduced which we select 
from the embryology of the higher vertebrates. In the development 
of those types of Vertchrata in the life history of which there is a long 
larval phase (Cyclostomata, dipnoan, " ganoid ” and teleostean 
fish. Amphibia), a larval excretory organ termed the pronephros 
makes its appearance. Its duct later becomes the duct of the perma¬ 
nent kidney, but the pronephros itself consists of very few tubules 
and these originate from the wall of the general bofly cavity and 
not, as do the tubules of the permanent kidney, from special sacs 

‘ R. Heymons, " Ober die beVxmsweise und Entwicklung von 
Ephemera vulgata,” Sitzungsberirhie der (iesMschaft der Natur- 
forschenden Freuude zu Berlin for 1896. 


(tlie malpighian capsules). The earlier workers regarded the pro¬ 
nephros as a last trace of a primeval excretory organ of quite different 
structure to the permanent kidney by which it is later superseded. 
The works of llatta- on the development of the lamprey and of 
Kerr’ on the development of the Polyptcrus have proved that the 
pronephros is nothing more than the foremost section of the perma¬ 
nent kidney, early called into action and enlarged whilst the hinder 
section of the metamerically reixiatcd scries of tubes of which the 
kidney consists remains umfeveloped. These investigators have fur¬ 
ther proved that the portion of the general body cavity from which 
the pronephric tubules arise consists of several malpighian capsules 
fused together and secondarily communicating with the general 
body cavity. 

Life History of Animals .—It might be supposed that with so 
many modifying factors at work it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to disentangle the recapitulatory element from them, 
and that therefore the ancestral history of animals except in its 
latest and least modified chapters would remain a closed book. 
But when we recollect that the life history of every species con¬ 
stitutes a separate edition of this history, and that the modifying 
factors have affeefed no two of them to the same extent, it be¬ 
comes evident that comparative embryology built on a broad 
basis can attack the problem with a fair prospect of success. 

Bearing in mind the priority of the larval over the embryonic, 
phase, and beginning therefore our .survey with the larvae of the 
simplest metazoa, we are able to recognize the first step in the 
evolution of the metazobii from the protozoa in the blastula, the 
hollow ball of cells which ma>' be regartied as representing a 
colonial protozobn like the living Vohox. This stage was followed 
by the formation of a gut by the intucking of one side of the ball; 
and this second step is represented in the life histories of all the 
lower and simpler animals by the gastrula stage. Eollowing on 
this stage came the formation of the coelom as a series of pouch¬ 
like outgrowths of the gut, and the change of the sitigle opening 
of the g,a.strula, the bla.stopore, into two openings which became 
the mouth and the anus by the constriction of its middle portioti. 

It has been possible to show that two groups so utterly divcr.se 
in apiHiarance as the .Annelida and the MoUusca have originated 
from a single group of free-swimming ancestors represented by 
the trochophore larva, and since Arthropoda are admitted by 
all to be descended from Annelida this conclusion involves the 
ancestry of four-fifths of the animal kingdom. 

We can form a very plausible guess as to the nature of the diver¬ 
gence of haiiits which led to the differentiation of the Annelida luid 
Mollusra from one another. The original .stixk was tree-swimnnng 
but both groiqis derived from it are typically Ixittom-dwellers. I wo 
modes of seeking their foixl were open to them; they t^ukl either glide 
over the Ixittom by means of their cilia as joung f,astropoda and 
Lamelli braiichiata still do, or they could burrow into it. The first 
led to the evolution of MoUusca, the second to that of Annelida. 

Two other groups of very diverse structure, which embryology 
has given .strong reasons for Iwlieving to have l,een derived from a 
single race, are the Echiiiodermata and the Aertebrata. I he lowt-st 
form which fjives distinct c\'idcncc of the N'crlcliriitc afTiniticR is tht* 
worm-like crcjiturc Balanof^losstti. The larveil form of Balanoyilossus 
is a free-bwiinming; or^imism called tornaria which shows the closest 
resemblance to the tvpiral larva of Echiiiodermata, the dtpkurula. 
The reco^^nilion of this affinity has assisted in the elucidation of a 
diflictilt vsubjecl to which roiivbidcraljle space was devoted m the 
ITlh ed., viz. the origin of the central nerv’oiis system. 

It is characteristic of the most primitive Annelida and Arthropoda 
that this system rievelops as a ring round the blastopore aiid an 
endeavour was made in the i ilh cd. to prove that this was originally 
true of vertebrate embryos also. lUit it is a peculiarity of the verte- 
hrate-echinoderm alliance which is still unexplained that m them 
the blastopore gives rise to the anus alone, whilst the inoiith is 
formed as an apparently indeixindent perforation at a considerably 
later period of development. A long succession of embryologists, 
with their eyes fixed only on the embryos of Annelida, Arthropc>da 
and the higher vertebrates, have held that the vcrtclirate mouth is 
a new structure formerl by the fusion of a pair of gill-.slits and have 
pro.sccuted vain searches for traces of the old mouth. Others 
nave imagined that the inid*dorsal line of the vertebrate emb^o 
along which the ncrve-cord develops corresponds to the line joinmg 
mouth and anus in the arthro{)od, the line in fact which is occupied 
by the slit-like blastopore in Peripatus. They hold that the nervous 
system of the vertebrate originally extended round the front end of 

» Hatta, “ The Development of the Renal Organs in the Lam¬ 
prey,** Journ. Coll. Set. Imp. Univ. Tokio, 1912. , ,, .r, # t 

*’Kerr, *‘ Vertebiata with the exception of Mammals, Ttxlbook 
of Embryology, vol. i., pp. 223-237 (1919)- 
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the embiyo bo as to include the mouth. But the independent and 
late development of the mouth is as marked a feature in the echino- 
derm larva as in the vertebrate embryo and there are no eiU pouches 
in the et hinoderm on which we could fall back to explain the phenom¬ 
enon. Further, in the adult echinoderm the whole of the ectoderm 
is underlain by a nervous plexus of which the central nervous system 
is only a specialized ancf intensified portion, and the same thing 
is true of the anterior region of Balanoglossus. It is therefore futile 
to look for exact corresjxmdence between the central nervous systems 
of two stcxiks which diverged from one another at such a primitive 
level as did the Vertebrala and the Annelida. In fact the descendants 
of the tnxihophore stock (Annelida, Arthropoila and Molliisca) 
on the one hand and the original Vertebrata on the other seem to 
have adopted two different inodes of life which led to concentrations 
of the nervous sy.stem in different parts of the body. The trocho- 
phore stock took to crawling on their ventral surfaces and their 
locomotor organs were developed in this region of the body and in 
connexion with them the motor ganglia which make up the ventral 
nerve-cord; whereas the vertebrate .st(K:k took to swimming by 
lateral blows of their filade-like IkkUcs and this led to the concen¬ 
tration of the central nervous system in the mid-dorsal line. 

Enough has been said to give evidence for our belief that the 
most recent research has tended to rel‘stablish the recapitulatory 
element as the fundamental factor in life-history, and if this 
admitted tiie study of comparative embryology opens up a 
means of investigating the early liistory of life at a stage long 
before it left evidence of its existence in the stratified rocks; and, 
further, the acceptance of recapitulation involves a conception 
of the laws of heredity entirely distinct from and supplementary 
to that suggested by Gregor Mendel and his followers. 

Bibliookaphy.— F. R. Hailey and A. M. Miller, Textbook of Em¬ 
bryology (1009); F. M. Balfour, A Treatise of Comparative Em¬ 
bryology, vols. i.and ii. (iKKi); A. Ilrachet, “ L'Qiuf ct les Facteurs dc 
rOntogemtse,'’ Eneyclopnlie Scientifwue, Paris (191O); J. C. llcisler. 
Textbook of Embryology for Medical Students (itgy); 11 . Driesch, 
The Science, ami Philosophy of the Organism; Gifford lectures for 
1907 and tgoS; O. Ilertwig, Lehrbuch der Entwicklungsgeschic.hte des 
Menschen und der Wtrbelthiere, Jena, ttigo-igzo; J. W. Jenkinson, 
Vertebrate Embryology (2nd cd. igzi). Experimental Embryology 
(igog). Three Lectures on Experimental Embryology (1917); J. 
Graham Kerr, 7 'extbouk of Embryology, vol. ii., Vertebrata (exc. 
Mammalia) (tgtg); Korschalt arid ffeider. Textbook of the Em¬ 
bryology of the Invertebrates, translated by E. Mark, Ph.u., and W. 
McM. Woodworth (iligs); Lillie, The Development of the Chick; 
E. W. MacBride, Textbook of Embryology, vol. i., 1 nvertehrata (1914); 
A. Millies Marsh.all, Vertebrate Embryology (ibgj); T. H. Morgan, 
Regeneration (E. W. MacB.) 

ENCEPHALITIS LETHARGICA (from Gk. fyxcyjaXoi', a portion 
of the brain, and XriOapyos, forgetful), a specific infectious dis¬ 
ease of the nervous system, of which the most frequent, though 
by no means invariable, symptom is drowsiness or lethargy, 
often associated with jiaralysis of the muscles of the eye, pro¬ 
ducing diplopia or double vision. 

In recent years this disease first appeared in epidemic form in 
Austria in the winter of iqi6, and was described and named by C. 
von Economo in Vienna in 1Q17. It reap[>cared in the following 
winter, and was recorded in France in March igi8 by A. Netler. 
In England it was first recorded in April 1018, independently 
by Wilfred Harris and A. J. Hall. These earlier epulemics were 
all recognized by the combination of lethargy and diplopia. 
Subsequently the same seasonal incidence has prevailed, the 
number of cases diminishing in summer and increasing in winter 
and spring. In the United States it was reported in March 1919, 
the ciiiilemic having spread from east to west. 

The literature of meilicinc has been ransacked to ascertain 
whether or not jirevious records exist of the occurrence of the 
characteristic combination of symptoms. In i8go a small epi¬ 
demic occurred in North Italy, and later in Austria and other 
countries, which may be accepted as Encephalitis Lelhargica. 
At the time it was known as Noma. It attlacted little attention. 
'I'he evidence for sporadic cases since then is doubtful. 

Previous records are all doubtful. Hippocrates, Sydenham and 
other less-known authorities have described conditions which 
may or may not have been Encephalitis Lethargica. Stahl in 
1779 recorded more fully an outbreak characterized both by 
lethargy and diplopia, and with other very suggestive symptoms. 
Franck in 1837 divided Encephalitis into various types, including 
a lethargic form which he stated occurred frequently as a result 
of epidemics of influenza. 


Whether or not the observed combinations of symptoms have' 
ever occurred before, the question early arose whether the 
syndrome should be regarded as a clinical entity or as a special 
manifestation of some disease prcvioufily known in other forms. 
The three diseases with which its relations have been more 
particularly considered are botulism, influenza and acute polio¬ 
myelitis or Heine-Medin’s disease. Botulism results from the con¬ 
sumption of infected meat or other food, usually ham, and is espec¬ 
ially characterized by paralysis of the eye muscles. The disease 
is due to infection with a specific bacterium—the bacillus botu- 
linus. Since the most careful search has invariably failerl to 
detect the presence of this bacillus in Encephalitis Lethargica 
botulism can be finally excluded. With regard to influenza, 
the appearance of Encephalitis Lethargica, including Noma as 
such, has approximately coincided with epidemics of influenza 
in 1889 and at the present time. On the other hand, there is 
considerable evidence against their identity. Influenza is highly 
contagious, while the clinical appearance of Encephalitis Lc- 
thargica occurs in an irregular manner and has not attained any 
great magnilutle as an epidemic. When Encephalitis Lethargica 
commencerl in Austria influenza had not yet appeared. There 
are also hi.stological differences, since in influenzal encephalitis 
there is marked oedema of the brain and an absence of the two 
special characteristics of Encephalitis Lethargica—vascular 
congestion and infiltration of the perivascular lymph spaces. 
Pfeiffer's bacillus, the so-called influenza bacillus, is not found 
in Encephalitis Lethtirgica. 

The relations of Encephalitis Lethargica to Heine-Medin’s 
disease have led to much discussion. Untisual forms unquest ion- 
ably occur in which the diagnosis is doubtful, both on clinical and 
pathological grounds, but, considering t>’pical forms, there are 
striking differences between the two diseases. Heine-Medin's 
disease particularly attacks persons under 20 years of age, and 
tends to increase in frequency in summer. The onset of the 
general symptoms and of the paralysis is acute, the course is 
brief and the spinsd cord is mainly affected. In Encephalitis 
Lethargica, on the other hand, persons of all ages are liable to 
attack, and the frequency is greatest in winter and spring. 
The onset is usually insidious, the course is lengthy, and the 
mid-brain is especially affected. Histologically there are also 
important differences. Microscopic haemorrhages are constant 
in Heine-Medin’s disease, while perivascular infiltration is 
slight, the reverse being true of Encephalitis Lethargica. 

Symptoms. —Encephalitis Lethargic,a was primarily recognized 
by the occurrence of the combination of lethargy and double vision, 
the latter being due to paralysis of the muscle of the eye. While 
pathological drowsiness in varying degrees is probably pre.scnt in 
70 to 80 per cent of cases at some stage of their course, further ob¬ 
servation has revealed the occurrence of numerous other mani¬ 
festations. The disease is widespread through the nervous s^'-stem, 
and the complexity of the structure of the nervous tissues, together 
with the high degree of specialization of the functions of its various 
parts, explains the protean nature of its symptoms. Numerous 
'■ types " have been described, but the value of these is slight, as 
a single patient in the course of a few days often exhibits the char¬ 
acteristics of many such types. The clinical manifestations are 
probably best classified as Walshe suggested, according to the broad 
scheme proiiosed for other nervous diseases many years ago by 
Hughlings Jackson. In the following description baaed on this 
system, ‘ ix>sitive " symptoms denote exaltation of function, which 
may be due either to irritation of nervous tissue or to a loss of the 
control exercised normally by the highw centres of the brain, 
while “ negative" symptoms denote depression or loss of function 
principally due to destruction of nervous tissue, 

A. General Symptoms Due to Toxic Infection. —These include 
weakness, headache, often occipital with some stiffness of the 
neck, shivering, vertigo, muscular pains and vomiting or other gas- 
tro-intestinal disturbances. The pulse may be r^id and eruptions, 
usually resembling measles, occasionally occur. The temperature is 
variable, and it has no characteristic course. It often rises after 
some days from 101° to 105° F. for a short period, but may b^ more 
prolonged, or pyrexia may be absent throughout. 

U. Nervous Symptoms. —These are general and focal, the latter 
being due to affection of highly specialized portions of the brain. 

(I) General Nervous Symptoms. —Positive symptoms are delirium, 
mania, restlessness and various degrees of excitement, while the 
more common negative manifestation is the characteristic lethargy, 
in all grades from simple apathy to complete, coma. Innumerable 
degrees occur of these two extremes, or even combinations. The 
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patient may slowly drift into a somnolent state nr may not un¬ 
commonly comb'ine somnolence by day with insomnia or restlessness 
by night. Rarely an attack commences suddenly with the wildest 
deliritim or mania. » 

(II) Focnl Nervous Symptoms. —The positive symptoms include 
the following _ 

(1) Convulsions, which are occasionally generalized, resembling 
the epileptiform fit. 

(2) Involuntary movements. These may develop during the 
attack or several months later in the course of convalescence. Nu¬ 
merous forms tiectir. The “ myoclonic " type is characterized by 
short, rapid, rhythmic contractions of muscles, especially alTccting 
the abdominal muscles and also the diaphragm, but the entire 
mu.srulaturc or any group of muscles, or even a part of a single muscle 
may be affected. The contractions are 30 or 40 to the minute. 
Kpidemic hiccough is possibly a variety of this type. Tremors, 
choreiform, athetoid and other movements of muscles may develop 
after the attack, some causing coar.se .spontaneous movements of 
large amplitude. 

(3) Rigidity. This group includes the "Parkinsonian mask” 
and catalepsy, the latter being a condition of rigidity in which the 
limbs arc retained for long periods in the jio.siiion in which thev are 
placed by an observer. The Parkinsonian mask, an expressionless 
facies, is common, and combined with rigidity produces the ap¬ 
pearance of acute paralysis agitans, or Parkinson’s disease. 

(4) Muscular pains. These may lie severe. 

The negative symptoms are represented by parah^ses. The com¬ 
monest of these is the characteristic affection of the muscles of the 
eye, especially those innervated by the third pair of cranial nerves. 
'1 ne principal clinical symptoms are ptosis or ilroopitig of the eyelids, 
double vision and paralysis of the musdes of accotntiioilation. 
The pupils arc often unenual and their reaction altered, the most 
comnton change being loss of reaction to accommodation while 
still reacting to light; but in rare instances the Argyle-Robcrtson 
reaction may be jiresettt. Optic neuritis is extremely rare, and never 
advanced, l.e.ss common are affections of the remaining cranial 
nerves, |iradttcing facial paralysis, ilifiicultx' in swallowing or in 
production of speech, etc. No portion of the nervtitis svstem is 
immune, and instances occur with paralysis of limbs and other 
parts, producing monoplegia, hemiplegia, tliplegia, or aphasia. 
The sensory system is much less fretiitently affected. The deep 
reflexes are comniotily bur not invariabh absent. 

Morbid Anolomy.—Thc small vessels of the brain and meninges 
are dilated, the congestion often lieing visible Isith to the eye and 
under the microsro|ie, but the most cliaracteri.stic change is infiltra¬ 
tion with small round cells of the pcrix'ascttlar l>inph spaces, .sur¬ 
rounding the capillaries. Other less constant and less coti.spicuoits 
changes include degeneration of the nerve cells and destruction of 
neurons, proliferation of the niesoblastic cells lining the vessel walls 
and of the glial cells, and the occasional occurrence of haemorrhages 
and of thrombosis of veins. The lesions are most common in the 
mid-brain and basal ganglia, but any portioit of the nervous system 
or meninges may lie affected. 

Prognosis. —Kxclitding mild and abortive cases, and the so-calleil 
formes frustes, the mortality is about 33 per cent. Inchiding all 
castes it is under 20 but the exact figure is doubtful. Deaths usually 
occur within three weeks from onset. The duration may l>e many 
weeks or even months. Alteration of the mental functions may be 
prolonged, and paralyses, aphasia and other changes have per¬ 
sisted Tong enough in some instances to be regarded as permanent, 
but when recovery takes place, it usually becomes complete. 

Treatment. —This is on the general lines of treatment of acute 
febrile disease. Hexamine is usually administered. Nettcr strongly 
advocates the production of a local abscess by the ini-ctioii of 
turixMitine, 1-2 cc., into the thigh, but the value of this is not yet 
confirmed, ( 11 - L. T.) 

ENGINEERS, MILITARY (.see 9.406*).—In the earlier artigje 
it was pointed out that in the early days of warfare, and in Great 
Britain up to the wars of Marlborough, the engineers of an army 
were the builders of fortifications, and also the manufai turersand 
directors of engines of* war. In 1716 the first separation of 
specialists occurred when the Royal Artillery was definitely 
formed into a separate regiment. British engineer officers, left 
to their more specific duties of defensive works and of military 
surveys, were, until 1757, frequently holders of commissioms in 
the infantry, and it was not until the siege of Gibraltar, towards 
the end of the rSth century, that any nucleus of enlisteil rank 
and file was added to the corps of officers, who by that time were 
called Royal Engineers. This creation of specialist branches of 
military engineers naturally continued with the progress of 
engineering in civil life, and its application to military needs. 
Thus, after the experience of the American Civil War in 1861-3 
had brought to light the extreme value of the electric telegraph 
in military operations, a telegraph troop wa.s added to the Royal 


Engineers in 1870. This unit was shortly afterwards utilized 
by the Briti.sh Post Office in connexion with civil telegraph duties, 
and for many years afterwards the connexion between the army 
and the civil department concerned was maintained in Great 
Britain to the great advantage of the military engineers, who 
by constant practice in the working of civil lines of telegraph were 
being prepared for this task in war. Gr.'ulually, however, the 
military specialties tended to develop, and the units concerned 
came to htive a somewhat special equipment and to be divided 
into air-line companies (where the wires are carried on light 
poles rapidly erected), cable companies (where insultited cable 
is laid in any ground in any convenient way), and wireless. 

I’rior to tiie outbreak of the World War the signal service in 
the British regular army consisted of one signal squadron, 5 
signal troops (for one cavalry division and 3 cavalry brigades), 
6 divisional signal companies, and 4 other units. Some 20 more 
units were formed on mobilization, the total establishment for 
the Ex]H-dit ionary Eorcc being 78 officers anti 2,367 other ranks. 
In thcTerrilorial Force there were 5 army troops and 14 division¬ 
al signal companies, the former units being subdivided into wire¬ 
less, air-line and cable companies. In iqi8 the total numbers had 
increased to 2,400 officers tind 60,264 other ranks, exclusive of 
Dominion fortes ami those on the Indian establishment. The 
number of units vtas upwartls of 400, operating at home and in 
practically all the theatres of war, anti iuclutling despatch ritlers, 
messenger dog service, carrier ytigeons, wireless motor sections, 
and subsections attached to fieltl anil garrison artillery. The 
materials were itartly obtaineil from the G.l’.O. in England, but 
also from .sources under the direct control of the director of 
fortifications anti wttrks who hatl under him five factories for 
the manufacture of special wireless sets, telephones tintl cables. 
The SI tile of .supply may be inferred from one item alone, viz., 
insulated cable, of which enttugh was sent to France in one year 
of the war to gti 10 times rtmntl the globe. Such an immense 
tlevelopmenl as this, however successfully it was carried out 
(anil there is no tittubl on this point), evidently demamletl an 
organization of its own, .inil ctinsequently, after the war, a new 
branch was formed called “ The Royal Corps of Signals.” 

In like manner the British Air Service, in itjjz, was separ.ated 
from the Royal Engineers. The first steps to form an aerial 
observation corps were taken about 1878, although indivklu.al 
officers had taken uj) the subjet 1 at a much earlier period. Aeritil 
observations and pholognipliy from balloons were carried out 
on active service in the Sudan and Bechuanaland in 1S84-5 
and throughout the South African War iStjo 1902. The devel¬ 
opment of the internal combustion engine, however, in the early 
part of the pre.scnl century, made the dirigible balloon possible, 
and the applicalion of this engine to heavicr-than-air mtichiiies 
in 1007 introduced into war a new fat tor of the utmo.sl impor¬ 
tance. The Air lialtalionof the K.E., which in iqii was mainly 
occupie'd with b.alloons, kites and airships, and htid made sonic 
progress in developing the new invetitions, became early in the 
following year the military wing of the Royal Flying Corps. 

To some extent the work of submarine mining, brought to 
great perfection by the R.E. in connexion with toast defetice, 
in the closest cooperation with garrison artillery and defence 
electric lights, belongs also to this category. It was abolished, 
in so far as its connexion with the army is concerned, in 1905, its 
work being htinded over to the Royal Navy. In this transfer, 
however, the coiiperation between guns, lights and mines could 
not lx- carried out as before, and the reason for the change is not 
that of the two other instances, viz. the great growth and im¬ 
portance of the brtineh of engineering concerned. 

While, however, the growth of special branches necessitated 
their severance from the parent corps, the exigencies of war 
brought into being other branches of a nature previously un¬ 
foreseen. Besides signal units, the normal composition of the 
R.E. before the World War included field, fortress and railway 
companies, with field squadrons for the cavalry, and bridging 
trains with armies. Although these still continued, with num¬ 
bers enormously increased, other special branches soon began 
to be formed. Army troops companies (formed out of the fortress 
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companies), were needed to carry out work behind the field 
companies in the front line, electrical and mechanical companies 
to deal with machinery of all sorts, army workshops companies, 
base park and advanced park companies to feed the insatiable 
demands of the fighting line for prepared trench materials and 
other such requirements. For mining warfare, tunnelling com¬ 
panies, officered by mining engineers, were enlisted and did 
magnificent service. For water supply, boring sections were 
needed, and in Egypt water-supply companies; for surveying, 
field survey battalions and companies, and for .sound-ranging 
and observation (in conjunction with artillery) special sections 
and groups were formed. The inundation of some parts of the 
line and the land drainage of others dcmamled .special sections, 
mostly enli.sted in the English Fens. Field and anti-aircraft 
searchlights absorbed a large number of sections. Timber supply 
became a matter of urgent importance in the second year of the 
war, and forestry companies had to be formed to fell and prepare 
the quantities of timber needed for field engineering. Tlie science 
of camouflage called for special units to deal with the provi.sion 
and erection of concealing material. Chemical warfare rlcmanded 
specialists lx)Lh in i)re])aring and projecting the new element 
of war. Meteorology played a new and imporlani iiarl, and it 
too required spe<ial units to take and re<ord observations. The 
army post-office work devolved on the Royal Engineers. All 
these were altogether ajiart from the signal units, already touched 
upon. There was, further, the transportation branch, which 
formed a large and important feature in the area behind the line, 
and was divided into two main organizations (subsequently 
combined under one director-general), viz. Roads and Rail- 
W'ays, and Inland Water Transport. 

The former had railway construction companies, survey and 
reconnaissance section, .a railway signal and interUx-king company, 
wagon erecting eonipanies, broad gauge workshop comianies, and 
miscellaneous trades eonipanies, with electrical sections; light rail¬ 
ways operating companies, train crew companies, and forward 
companies, al.so inisi'ellaneous trades companies, workshoji com¬ 
panies, and light tr.n tor repair companies. There were also training 
schools, chiefly for light railway work. 'I'here were numerous traffic 
sections, and liroad gauge o|KTating companies; there wa.s a Irans- 
[xirtation stores company, and a steam boiler repair company. In 
connexion with roads there were several road construction companies, 
and quarry companies with a quarry maintenance section, most of 
these enlisted in the VVel.sh quarries. 

The Inland Water Transport had he;ul<iuartcrs' units at various 
places in Englanti—Richborough, where a magnificent new port was 
built, Southamiiton and Toplar. There w'ere worksh(.)ps and ship¬ 
yard companies, and construi'1 ion companies at Kichlxiroiigh and 
several other places in England, and port construction comixinies 
at many ports in Fnincc. There were marine companies, traffic 
companies and train lerry companies in England, while in France 
tliere were sections working all o\'er the canals on the army areas, 
with headquartiTs at Aire. 

in Egypt there were sections at Alex'andria, on the Suez (’anal, 
and at various places on the Nile; in Italy at Taranto; in E. Africa 
at Uar-cs-Salam ami some other ports; in Russia at Murmansk. 
Uut perhaps the greatest work done by this hranch, except in France, 
was in Mesopotamia, where the organization at liasna included 
ves.stls, marine engineering, areoimls, dm-kyards and shipbuilding, 
native eraft, I.W.T. Stores, buoyage and pilotage, conscrv.aney and 
reclamation, camps, coal depot, barge depot and eonstriietion Il.tj., 
both on the Tigris and Euphrates. There were detachments at 
various places on each of the great rivers, and on the Persian lines 
of communication at Karun and Ahwaz, and also at Muscat. 

At the outbreak of war the corps of R.E. consisted of 1,8,31 
officers and 24,172 other ranks. On Nov. 11 iqi8 there were 
17,711 officers and .(22.7,30 other ranks. The above figures in¬ 
clude regulars, special reserve, territorials, and all signal and 
transportation units, but not from overseas or India. 

As regards troops from overseas it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that their strength was in proportion normally to the total 
numbers of all arms, but that in addition there were tunnelling 
companies from the Australian and Canadian mines (who did 
good service in France and in Palestine), and forc.stry battalions 
from the backwoods of Canada, who did most useful work in 
France, and also in Cyprus for the supply of timber to the armies 
operating in the eastern Mediterranean littoral. 

Mention may here be interposed of two cognate organizationa, 
one of which never was actually incorporated in the R.E.; the other 
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was part of the R.E. at one time, but was allowed gradually to 
disappear, or be merged in corps raised for work o’ther than U.E. 
The former were the pioneer infantry battalions, to be supple¬ 
mentary to R.E. labour, on the principle well known in India, 
where such battalions, officered liy infantry officers, and trained to a 
peatcr extent in field cnijinecring than the average tine battalions, 
nad proved most useful. There was one such battalion per division, 
and the intention was that they should normally he associated, much 
more closely than other infantry, with the field companies Royal 
Engineers. The labour battalions, ii of which were raised, were 
all of the professional navvy class, all over military age, an<l 
officered by civil engineers, architects, surveyors, etc. They did 
excellent work and of a nature which was by no means unskilled. 
Whether the later policy of absorbing the personnel into labour 
companies, who did absolutely unskilled work (unloading shipjs, 
etc.), was wi.se, eannot be here discussed, but it had the effect of re¬ 
moving from the engineers' control a very valuable body of men. 

One other Indian innovation was also introduced, viz., the ap¬ 
pointment to corps and armies of field engineers and assistant 
field engineers, f.r. officers of civil-engineering cxiicricncc (cither 
R.E. nr civilian) whose bnsine.ss it was to execute works, in the area 
of their corps or armies, by meiins of civil labour. 

Orf^anhat'wn at Headquarters and in the Field .—At the War 
Office the organization for developing and controlling not only 
the i^crsonnel, briefly indicated above, but also the design and 
execution of works and the design and provision for engineering 
e(|uil)ment and plant, was divided among three of the principal 
branches of llic Department, viz., one section under the adjutant- 
general had In raise and maintain all the above units; under the 
quartcrmastcr-gcncral the director of movements had to or¬ 
ganize and ronlrol the transportation branches (railways and 
I.W.T.), wiiilc the director of fortifications and works and the 
branch of the master-general of the ordnance were responsible 
for all the technical design and execution of engimiering works 
al home, and for suijplying the varied and complicated machinery 
and plant for the engineering needs of the armies in the various 
theatres of war. This involved also the carrying-out of a scries 
of experiments on all sorts of inventions, though after the war 
h;id iirogrcssed for some time this duty was partly taken over 
by the Ministry of Munitions, which in other respects did not 
supply military engineering needs. 

The works directorate was divided into 12 branches, each under 
a senior ofliccr of engineers;—(i) Rifle ranges, artillery practice 
grounds and laud.s generally; (2) hutted camps and barracks; (3) 
coast feertifications (on the E. coast of Great ifritain especially); 
(4) ordnance store buildings; (5) aviation buildings, until Jan. 
Iyl8, when the Air Ministry was funned; (&; design branch, for 
evolving and coiirdinating all designs; (7) personal inutters arising 
out of the emplcjyment of civilian engineers, electricians, foremen, 
.surveyors, etc., on military works, in themselves a large host; (8) 
mechanical engineering and supply of stores connected tlierewith 
to armies; (q) electrical stores and experiments, whieli included the 
ins|X-ction Icratidi, nlso telephone factories, and a wireless experi¬ 
mental station; (10) liaison branch with all armies in field, dealing 
with all mi.scellaneous needs; (11) c.xperiincntal and equipment 
section; (12) contracts, schedules of prices, and quantity surveying. 

Temporary training sthools and cleptjts were found, not only at 
Chalh.im anti AUIershot for dismounted and mounted men as 
iisiiut, but at bongnioor for r.iilway men, at Ilitchin and liedfortl for 
signallers, at Newark, Deganwy (N. Wales), Irvine (Ayrshire), 
Hnxtou, and Hiightlingsc.n (Essex) fur training sappers. The wireless 
experimental section at Woiilwicii and the electric light .school at 
Ikjrlsinonth also were vulu.ible training depots. 

As regards the organiziition in the field there was at first neither 
an engineer-in-chief nor a chief engineer for each army. There were 
senior engineer officers, one at G.II.Q. and one al tlie II.Q. of each 
eor|)s. but their duties were advisory only, and they had no power 
of purcha.se, or of engaging civil labour. This organization was a 
deplorable legacy from the S. African V\’ar, when the nature of the 
cam[Ktigii wa.s .so different from tliat in Europe. 

On the lines of rommiinication, on the other hand, there was a 
director of works, with a proper staff and acletjualc powers, but he 
had no part in any military oixrations, nor, judging from the 
Field .Service RcRidatinns, was it rontemplated that, except in the 
rare (jossibility of a siege, there would be anything in the nature of 
engineering in war that could not easily be done by the field com¬ 
panies under their divisional generals. These numbered two per 
division under a lieutenant-colonel. In_ 19TI a coniniittcc under 
Lord Kitchener had recommended raising the number to three. 
But in 1914 this had not been carried into effect, many officers of 
experience considering that such increa.se, though possibly desirable, 
was not a mattei of urgency. The first few weeks of the war altered 
all this. A new organization became imperatively necessaiy, and 
the increase of personnel was nowhere more marked than at G.H.Q.; 
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whereas in I9i4,the entire Btaff of enrineer officers at G.H.Q. was 
one brigadier-general, in iqi8 this stan was one major-general, two 
brigadiers and 19 other ofiicers. Similarly the engineer staff of each 
army was increased from one^to 11 ofticcrs—one for water supply, 
another for bridging, others for mining, camouflage, stores and so on. 

'I'he field coi'ipanies, whose losses in the first few w<‘eks of the war 
were very great, were increased at once fnim two to three f)er divi¬ 
sion, and a pioneer baltalioii in luklition gave each divisional- 
eneral a sufficient supply of l«)ih skilled and unskilled labour for 
im to make tactical use of engineering works. It was not intended 
that these troops should be used as infantry except in the gravest 
emergency, although in some cases this was not borne in mind, ami 
the casualties which resulted made the want of such technical troops 
more acutely felt than ever. 

Under the direct orders of the chief engineer of an army corps 
there were two or three army troops cnmjiariies R.K., two or three 
tunnelling companies, a company or two of a labour battalion,-and 
miscellaneous working parties and transport lorries. 

Field Companies .—As the field companies were the most numenms 
of all the RE units (there were some ibo of them in France in 
1918) as well as being the normal organization of military’ engineers— 
corresponding to a liattidion of infantry, a squadron of cavalry* and 
a fichi battery of artillery—it may be as well here to sav a little 
about their organization. The field companies of the regular army 
(of which there were in 1914) were formed about 1879 by adding 
to a few selected tortre.ss ('onqjanics a sec tion of mounted dri\(Ts 
with transport to carry ordinary entrenching tools, and the s|K‘cial 
tools needed for the various tradesmen of which the comi^'inv was 
composed. At that time the companies were almost excUisivelv em¬ 
ployed on barrack maintenance, and, white subject to military 
discipline and trained as infantry in clrill and musketry, they were 
given little or no special training as field engineers. Rut from the 
ex[)erience of the Egyptian and Sudanese campaigns of 1882-5 
there began a steady imi)rovt*ment in their rAle as a valuable tactical 
arm. About 1885 each company was taken off the works ammally 
for a course of field work instruction. In 1889 continuous engineer’s 
pay, instead of working pay for actual hours bVK’Ut on works, was 
introduced, a matter of the utmost importance, for it enabled men 
to be taken for military training without jwnalizing them iii respect 
of pay, while their trade skill could still be economically utilized on 
works when they were not otherwise employed. The gradual im¬ 
provement in the military training of this arm, and its coeVperation 
with other arms, wa.s, after the S. African War, still further developed 
by having the companies posted to army divisions under the direct 
responsibility of division headquarters, and by the parlici|>ation, 
by all ranks, in the divisional training .schemes. Further, voung civil 
engineers were, by arrangement with the Institiiifim 01 Civil En¬ 
gineers, given commissions hi the R.K. S|>ecial Reserve, and after 
some preliminary training were attached to field companies. 

Each company consisted of six officers, all mounted, with about 
220 other ranks, of whom about 75 "o (dismounted) were tradesmen, 
the remainder being drivers. I'hcre wore some ()0 horses and mules, 
with the following vehiclc.s:—lour double tool carts for tools and 
equipment, three pontoon and trestle w'agons for bridging plant, 
and a special vehicle for cxplosive.s, sandbags, cordage, etc., with the 
general transport vehicles appropriate to a unit of this size and cenn- 
position. The company was organized in four sections, each umlcr 
a subaltern, so that each section could be detached, with its own tools, 
for some specific task, I'hcre were also some juick animals to take 
tools, etc., to places where wheeled vehicles could not go. A certain 
number of the dismounted men w'erc cyclists whose business it was 
to reconnoitre ahead and bring in information. 

Although the greater part of the sappers (dismounted men) were 
.skilled tradesmen, there was introduced, .shortly before the uutbreak 
of war, a certain dilution of .skilled labour in the form of “ pioneers,” 
men who were trained in ordinary field work, but had not been taught 
a trade before entering the army. Whether this dilution wa.s on the 
whole .satisfactory is a matter on which there is difTcrcncc of opinion. 
There is, however, 110 doubt that as regards the officers, the sealer 
their knowledge and experience of engineering work the better, 
owing to the variety of the work that falls on a field company in w'ar. 
Moreover, the development of weapons and the weight of guns, 
tanks, etc., which came to be used in the war revolutionized much 
of the previous practice. No longer were combinations of timber, 
brushwood and earth sufficient f<ir field defences, nor pontoons an<j 
spar bridges sufficient to cross rivers. Concrete and .st«*l had come 
Into the field, and the engineers accu.stomed to use these in peace 
had to take them in hand for war, and to see that rapidity of con¬ 
struction was combined with stability and strength. 

Broadly speaking, the duties of the field companies were field 
defences, mining, demolitions, water .supply and distribution, and 
temporary roads and bridges, in the fightmg zone. Behind these 
came the army troops companies R.E. and the many special units 
whose duties are indicated by their nomenclature. 

The School of Military Engineering .—It is evident that to train 
officers and men—'the former es|>ecially—for the varied tasks that 
lie before them in war, some ver>' special instruction is needed in 
peace. This is supplied bv the School of Military Engineering at 
('hatham, to which cver>^ U.E. officer after receiving his fir.st com¬ 
mission is sent for a course «*f instruction, lasting normally two years. 


This school owes its origin to the Peninsular War. In that cam¬ 
paign at first there were no trained sappers, and llw officers of the 
k.E. were woefully ignorant of such military .subjects as the de¬ 
molition of bridges. As a result of Lord Wcllii^ton’s repre.sentationa, 
and the advocacy of an able engineer-officer. Col. Pasley, a school of 
instruction in siege works was begun in 1812 at Drornpton barracks, 
Chatham. In course of time instruction in other brunches, e.g. 
construction, surveying, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
chcmistiy’, astronomy, etc., was added; and in spite of certain dis¬ 
advantages, c.g. the growth of houso.s and establishment.s round 
the school, and the absence of troops of other arms with whom com¬ 
bined training could tie carried out, the work done at this school 
has been of the utmost value both in war and in peace, for 
officers and men trained there have gone to all parts of tne F.iupire 
and made their mark in work.s of public utility and permanent value. 

The training in the pre-war period was as follows:—The two years’ 
course is approximately divided into four equal parts under eath of 
the chief in.structors, in field fortification, construction, sur\’eying aiul 
electricity. The officers are attached to deyiot companies in one 
or other of the battalions of K.E. under training, and thus, con¬ 
currently with their technical training, they learn the routine of 
militaiy’ administration, {li.scipline and drill. As regards the four 
main courses of instruction it is evident that in the short time 
available only the nrditnrnts of each subject can be taught. In a 
profession which admits of so many (lifTerenl avenues of service to 
the countr\- it is evident that the preliniinaiv course of instruction 
should iiidude that which is likely to be of \aluc in each and every 
capacity. I'here nnisl be a difficulty in arranging such a course 
w'hen it is borne in mind that one officer may devote his life to purely 
military studies, another to the scientific work of, say, the Survey 
of India, another to railw'ay constructions, another to electric de¬ 
velopments and .so on. ^'et there i.s doubtless some common ground 
in which all must be trained before diverging, and this is the object 
of the Chatham training. In field fortification, he.sides the prin¬ 
ciples of defence, already learned by the officers in the cadet .stage 
of their career, there is the practice of entrenchments, redoubts, 
miUlary mining anti demolition; there is, further, construction of 
light railw'aysancl of field shellcrs, w'nter-suiiply expedients, and other 
miscellaneous subjects. 'Jfiis cour.se is largely out of doors, and is 
specially valuable in teaching voimg men how to organize and handle 
sUilleU and unskilled labour. The survey course includes instruction 
in all surveying insirument.s and in the practice both of large sur¬ 
vey operations and of the raffid operations frecjuently necessary in 
military exploration, and in combining the work of several observers 
in an unknown rountr>^ In the construction course lecture.s are 
given on building materials atid builtlers’ trades, on applied me¬ 
chanics and hydraulics, on water supply, sanitary engineering, 
roads and railways, the design of structures, including bridges, 
reserx'oir walls, etc., and the ordinary mcthorls of execution. Visits 
to engineering works in progress are incluilcd in the course. 

Theory and practice are combined in this as well as in the mechanb 
cal and electrical engineering courses, the details of which are 
on similar lines, (are is taken to keep in close touch with the 
ticst ci\il-engincering practice in the countr>'; eminent civil en¬ 
gineers arc invited every winter to deliver lectures, and after the 
completion of the course selected officers are sent to work for six or 
eight months on one of the great railway lines, cither to leani traffic 
control, or to he more thoroughly eciuipiied in mechanical engi¬ 
neering in the railw.iy workshops. Other officers go to the electric 
light school at Portsmouth for special training. (G. K. S.-M.) 

United Slates .—The army which in its circumstances bears 
the closest resemblance to the English is that of the United 
States. Both countries recniit thedr armic.s by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment, and both use to some extent their military engineers, after 
completion of their training at a military school, in some form 
of civil-engineering service in peace. 

From 1901 to 1916, the maximum authorized strength of the 
Corps of Engineers was 248 officers of all ranks, and 1,968 
enlisted men forming 3 battalions of 4 companies each. The 
officers not needed for service with the troop units were employed 
on civil public works, inasmuch as the Corps of Engineers is 
charged with the improvement of harbours and rivers, both 
coastal and inland. As in tlic case of English officers in the dvil- 
cnginccring departments in India and the colonics, this employ¬ 
ment proved to be of great value in war in that it had trained 
them ** to take heavy responsibilities; in the habit of making 
weighty decisions; meeting sudden emergencies; in the organiza¬ 
tion, operation and care of large bodies of men; and working 
with men not familiar with or subject to [army] discipline.” 

In the United States, officers for the Corps of Engineers are 
obtained from two principal sources, namely, the U.S. Military 
Academy al West Point, and the leading civilian engineering 
collcge.s. The Military Academy is not an engineering school, 
end, although the course furnishes a good foundation for an 
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engineering education, its graduates appointed to the Corps of 
Engineers nevertheless require additional instruction in engi¬ 
neering subjects. To that end they arc detailed a,s special 
students for about a year at the more advanced civilian en¬ 
gineering schools. 

Graduate engineers am)ointe<l from civil life need military instruc¬ 
tion and are .sent to the Engineer School of the 11 ..S. army immerliate- 
ly upon being commissioned. Subalterns of both cla.sses, after com¬ 
pleting their basic military education, are a.ssigncd alternately to 
duty with troops and on civil construction, where their training is 
continued for several years in accordance with a scheme formulated 
by the chief of engineers. This whole procedure, which is possibly 
more formal than that prevailing in the British service, has the .same 
end in view, namely, to give the officer a “ well-rounded_ mental and 
professional development ” which fits him for any service that war 
may entail. Selected officers of more mature age pursue advanced 
courses at the Engineer .School and become eligible for the fk hool 
of the l.ine, the General Staff School, and the Army War College, 
where they are instructed in the combined use of all arms of the 
service and the various duties of the general staff and the high 
command. 

Under legislation effective June .t igifi, the Regular Army of the 
United States was reorganized and expanded. Provision was also 
made for a reserve to be composed of (a) local forces in each slate, 
and (b) a re.serve corps of officers and of enlisted men. The former 
were the state National (iuards, but in an emergency were subject 
to service under the Federal Government. The Reserve Goriis was 
answerable directly to the h ederal Government. Under this Act the 
Gorps of Engineers of the regular establishment was to consist of 
505 officers of all ranks, and one band; 7 regiments (foot), and 2 
battalions (mounted) of enlisted men. The incrca.se was to be made 
hv five successive increnients, so that on April 6 1917, when the 
United States declared the existence of a state of war, the Corps of 
Engineers numbered only 256 officers and 2,228 enlisted men, the 
latter being organized in 3 regiments and one mounted company. 
There were, in addition, a few engineer troops organized as com¬ 
ponents of tht‘ National Guard. 

During the World War, Gongress passed a series of Acts affecting 
the military establishment and created a fourth clement called the 
National Army, which luime was atiplied to the organizations raised 
especially for the emergency, partly by voluntary enlistment and 
li.irtlv by the selective service law. In Aug. 1918, the distinctive 
appell.1l inns were discontinued an<l the 4 elements, viz.: the Regular 
Army, the Ntitional Gn.ird, the Reserve Corps and the National 
Army, \scre merged and the single term " The United States Army " 
w.is applied to the entire military force. 

At the time of the Armistice, Nov. 11 1918, the standard combat 
regiment with its train had a strength of 49 officers and _l,() 9 .S en¬ 
listed men. .^t that time the engineer est.alilishment consisted of 7 
regiments (foot), 2 battalions (mounted), and 8 enginwr trains 
derived from the regular est.iblishment; 17 regiments with trains 
derived from the National Guard, and 31 regiments derived from 
the National Army, a total of 55 regiments, all assigned to divisions. 
There were also (> regiments assigned directly, one to each corps 
headquarters. These 61 regitnents were, all of the pioneer-sapper 
type; but there were also speci.il engineer troops allocated to various 
headtinarters, both at the front tincl on the lines of communication, 
for the construction, maintenance and operation of railways; for 
the assemblage and m.dnlen.ince of railway equipment; for the con¬ 
struction, operation and maintenance of light railways; for the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of highways; for the construction of 
iiarracks, quarters, storehouses, whan-es and other miscellanc'ous 
structures; for the iiroduction of lumber and timber products; for 
camouflage; for Hash- and sound-ranging; for.water supply, mining, 
quarry'ing, electrical ami mechanic.al installations and operations; 
for surveying, printing, and the reproduction of maps and charts; 
for the operation of port lacilities; for the operation of searchlights; 
for motor transport, chemicad wiirfarc, and " genend service.” 

The “general sen ice ” force was composed of whites .and cor¬ 
responded to the British labour battalions. There were in addi¬ 
tion certain labour units, called Pioneer Infantry, comixised of ne¬ 
groes officcretl by whites. The special engineer troops were variously 
organized into regiments, independent battalions or indei>endent 
companies, the strength of which was that of corresponding units 
of the standard Pioneer-Sapper regiments. The laliour battalions 
usually consisted of 1,000 men with a proper complement of officers. 
Though originally organized under the Engineer establishment, the 
Motor Transport Corps, the Chemical Warfare Service and the 
Armoured Tank Corps later became separate organizations. The 
Railway Transport Corps was established as a se|iarate service in 
France, but in America this branch remained under the general 
supervision of the chief of engineers. . . a- t 

During the war 13„327 commissions were issued to officers ol 
engineers, and on Nov. 11 1918 there were 10,886 officers holding 
such commissions. The approximate total enlisted strength of 
engineer units was 285,000. of whom 233.000 were overseas, and 
52,000 were in the United Stales and Us insular possessions. Com¬ 
paring this with the British strength it must be remembered that. 
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on the one hand, in the American army the signal s^ice is entirely 
distinct from the engineers; on the other hand, a certain amount 
of mechanical transportation is included, and the Americans made 
early provision for a large numl^cr of rt&wies for general engineering 
operations. The strength of the latter are inclu<ied in the figures 
given for the American engineering service. The Quartermaster 
Corps of the American army, which constitutes its general supply 
service, had also a large number of labour units, generally composed 
of negroes with white officers. 

i'he training of officers and enlisted men at temporary instruction 
camps was simplified by the fact that the officers were, in general, 
drawn from the engineering professions, and the enlisted men were 
drawn from various classes of artisans. The compulsory selective 
Bcrvice law facilitated the assignment of eacli individual to that 
place in the military establishment for which he was best fitted by 
nis peace-time occupation. The training in the instruction camps 
was therefore largelv military, qualifying the personnel to npply 
to their military tasks the knowledge they had aa(uired as civil¬ 
ians in their pea(!e-time vocations. As in h^ngland, the voluntary- 
enlistment principle permitted a number of well-qualified en¬ 
gineers and technicians to join, early in the war, the infantry, artillery 
and other combat units where their special training did not come 
into play. Their services would have been of far more value in the 
engineering or other specialist units. (G. A. Y.) 

Lessons from the VTar.—It is pos.siblc to sum up a few of the lessons 
which the experience of the World War has taught. 

'I'here must be on the one hantl the closest connexion and coopera¬ 
tion between the general staff and the engineers. The intentions of 
the commander must domimile the situation, and the engineering 
work mii.st be co(>rdinated so as to further such intentions, assist 
and develop them as far as possible. There must therefore be. on 
the part of the general staff, such early information on the .subject 
to the chief engineer that he may not only work out his technical 
plans, but may consider whether the possibilities of engineering 
science may not be used to forward the end in view to an extent 
hitherto un.snspw'ted by the general staff. 

There must he constant cooperation with other arms, especially 
infantrv, and this must form ])ari of the training in peace. 

There mu.st also be close touch with the great civil-engineering 
institutions of the country. Apart from their great knowledge and 
experience of the developments of the profession of engineering they 
arc in touch, in a way that ran hardly be expected from military 
engineers, with the very latest developments of technical science, 
and with the ablest practical exponents of it on a large scale. 

There must be the recognition that field defences, as such, are 
not the monopoly of the engineers. It is the business of the general 
in command, through his general staff, to decide when and where 
such defences should be constructed, and the senior officer of en¬ 
gineers should have a voice in the matter, but only in respect of 
tCH’hnical matters involved. The training and duties of modern 
iiifamr>' enable that arm to cany out much of the retpnred defensive 
work entirely without any engineer supervision^or assistance, and 
they should be held responsible for such work. '^I'here is sure to be 
some work which is beyond the scope of infantr\’ training, such as 
reinforced concrete, or the construction of “ dug-outs,” and this is 
clearly the business of the engineers, but in ordinary entreru hmenTs, 
wiring and other obstacles, revetments, and light bridging, infantry 
must be trusted to do their own work. 

The supply of engineering plant and stores must be under the 
engineers, and other arms should draw on them as required. 

There should be both at the War Office .and in the field a branch 
of the Intelligence Department dealing specially with engineering 
information. While there must he coojieration between the general 
staff, other arms and engineers in the fighting line, there must be 
l)ie rlose^st cooperation between the eni^nuecrs there and the higher 
engincH'ring authorities immediately in rear, i.e. the corps and 
army chief engineers, whose business it is to coordinate all technical 
operations. 

As regards execution of work, whether by engineers or infantr)% 
there must lie (i) a carefully prepared scheme to ensure that each 
unit receives in good time clear instructions as to the nature and 
scope of work devolving on it; ( 2 ) rendezvous iwitUs must be car^ 
fully selected, notified to all concerned, and reliable guides told off 
to lead the working parties to the proper place by the best routes; 
(3) ^ proper w'hemc for issue of tools and plant, with definite 
responsibimy for the return of tools in due course. 

As regards the tactical employment of engineers the following 
points are worth noting: . 

In the encounter battle it may be advisable to attach either an 
entire field company, or a large portion of one, to the troops making 
the attack, just as .some engineers arc always told off to accompany 
an advanced guard on the march, in order to dear away obstacles 
and to ensure that, while progress is not arrested, important tactical 
points gained arc consoliaated. But, inasmuch as once an engineer 
unit begins a work, it should not hand it over to another unit while 
under construction, it is beat that as further engineer assistance is 
rcc|uired, it should be done by engineer units beinp pushed forward, 
** leap frog ” fashion, from reserves. Close watching of the tactical 
situation by the commanding engineer is a vital necessity. 

in the deliberate attack, as in trench warfare, there are the three 
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phaBes—preparation, assault, and following up. In tlic prep.aration 
the works are sS) numerous that the utmost care must he taken by 
the commanding engineer and the general staff that the engineer rc- 
sotirces are devoted to the most important objects. Then in the 
assault, the engineers should never Ite sent with attacking infantry 
except with specific in.struetions for definite work for wmich they 
can prepare, beforehand, e.g. the consolidation of tactical points 
or o|>cnmg up a forward communication. Even then they should 
not follow the leatling waves of attack too c.lo.scIy, as they get mixed 
up with the fighting line, and <lo not accomplish their actual work. 
The engineer-eomnmnder should retain within his immediate con¬ 
trol as much of the personnel as possible for the all-important work 
of rapidly opening up forward communication (luring the attack, 
and also for the disposition of the engineers in the phase following 
up a successful attack, when the work is similar to that of the 
encounter battle, viz. .securing the fresh objectives gainetl. 

As regards defence there are (i) advanced works in close contact 
with the enemy—the “ outpo.st zone”; (2) the main position of 
resistance; (3) one or more rear systems. The first of these will 
ordinarily be carried out by infantry, with possibly some engineer 
assistance. The main position will be developtxl by the divisional 
engineers, with such addiiional labour from other arms as may be 
possible to allot. Rear defensive positions will be undertaken, usual¬ 
ly, under the orders of corps and army cummander.s. 

In position warltire the engineer duties also include preparation 
for attack, arrangements for th(! comfort, security, and efficiency of 
the_tro(jps behind the line, devchjpment of communications, and 
duties in connexion with raids. It is essential that all the engineer 
units should be under the control of the t'ommanding engineer, and 
that he should maintain a iirogratnme of the necessary works 
to be carried out, and obtain the orders of the divisional general 
as. to Uic (jrdcr of urgency. It must, however, be always lairne in 
mind in this as well as in other delensive work that tlie res|ioiisibility 
for eonstructioii and mainlenance of works on any sector of the 
system rests with the eonimander of the troops in that sector. 

In the case of a forced relrc.tt in the /trc.sence of a pursuing enemy 
the work of the engineers will be mainlv the del.iy of the pursuit 
by deniolilions, and the erection of obstacles, but will include also 
fhe preiiaration of successive defensive [losition.s, and tlie con¬ 
struction of special communications to allow the withdrawal of 
troops and guns. '1 he work retiuires careful coordination and control 
under great difficulties. As the movements of the engineer-units 
depend on the localities wdiere the works are re<iuired, they will not 
usually correspond with the movements of infantry in touch with 
the enemy. The officers of engineers nuisf keep in close touch with 
the situation, tiet with initiative and readily assume responsibility, 
keep their superior engineer-commanders informed of the .situation 
and progress of work, and bo ready to respond to any call for assist¬ 
ance. iirovided they are satisfied that such a call is warranletl and 
is relatively more important than other orders. 

KHicient liaison is of the iifmost importance. 

In all operations of war if is imperative that the engineers should 
have:—(i) A chw and accurate knowledge of all developments of 
the tactical situation; (2) a thorough comprchoti.sion of the needs 
of the other areas; (3) (lei'mite schemes and estimates of men, time 
and materials, sufficiently accurate for practical purposes; (4) 
well-prepared arrangements for materials and for [xissing informa¬ 
tion to other divisions or corps adjutant or in rear. Having (le- 
vcloped these, an engineer-commander should lie able to furnish the 
general .staff with sound and competent advice on the engineering 
aspect of the orierations, and should be able to utilize to the best 
advantage the available resources. (G. K. .S.-M.) 

ENGLISH FINANCE {srr o.d.'iS).— In the period from iqio 
to igai English national finance underwent changes of a very 
far-reaching character. 

Pre-War Period .—When Mr. A.squith succeeded to the Chan¬ 
cellorship of the Exchequer under Sir II. Campbell llannerm.m’p 
administration in kioO he found that public expenditure had 
increased rapidly in the previous decade. In 1805-6 the total was 
£ 07 , 7 OOiOoo; itt too5-6 it had rkscti to £150,400.000. Mr. Asquith 
was restionsible for the Budgets for the tliree years ended ipoS-q. 
His policy was one of con.solidalion and retrenchment, which 
was ncccs.sary in view of the costly character of the S. African War 
and the gradual rise of exjienditurc generally. On the whole his 
record at the Trca.sury during his period of office w.as good. He 
managed to check the growth of expenditure, but liis work was 
chiefly distinguished liy successful efforts to reduce the National 
Debt. In the three years ended ioo8-g, he reduced the dead¬ 
weight debt by £43,500,000 to £711,400,000. 

The social reform programme initiated by Mr. Asquith in the 
Old Age Pension scheme was greatly developed by Mr. Lloyd 1 
George when he took over the reins of finance, and its effects were 
to stupendous that it affected in profound degree the national 
finances for the ensuing decade. Mr. Lloyd George’s first 
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measure of expenditure was the National Insurance Act of 
roll. In Joii-2 the total expenditure rose to £178,545,000, and 
in 1012-3 to £188,622,000 or £00,022,000 more than in looS-g, 
when Mr. 1 -loyd George assumed office, 'i’he great increase in 
the I’bst Office estimates at this period was due to the acquisition 
of the National Telephone Company’s undertaking. 

The policy of tlie Liberal administration, which at first was 
economy, was turned by the pressure of political events into u 
policy of growing expenditure and taxation. In the period from 
lOog-io to 1013-4, the exjtenditure on the navy rose from £3 5,- 
8o7,<x>o to £48,833,000, on the army from £27,236,000 to £28,346,- 
(X>o, while tliat of the Civil Service jumiied up from £40,01(5,000 
lo £5.t.0Oi.ooo. Original estimates of the cost of Old Age Pensions 
were hojK-lessIy wrong, and the total in 1013-4 had risen to£i2,- 
6oo,(5oo or double the cost as estimated in igoS. About £2,500,- 
000 of the increase vi'as due to the amendment of the law in 1011. 
Part of the excessive outlays on pensions was attributed to 
absence of compulsory registnition in the first lialf of the 19th 
century. A large number of jieople in the rural districts were 
able successfully to claim the right to the pension, not because 
the claim was correct, but because the pension officers were 
unable effectually to contest the claim. 

The policy of social reform to which the Liberal administra¬ 
tion was ciiinmiited produced, in igoo, a Budget, which will rank 
as famous in English financial history on account of the con¬ 
stitutional changes which il produced, and because events showed 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s itrogramme of land taxation, based upon 
an alleged appreciation of Henry George’.s theories, jirovcd to lie 
uiiworkaltlc and fallacious. The P’inance Itill of 1000-10 w.as 
read n third time in llie House of Commons on Nov. 4 loog, 
and was rejected by the House of Lords on the 3olh of the same 
month. ’I'he Budget statement anticipated a revenue of £162,500,- 
000, or about £11,000,000 more than in the previous year. It 
actually produced £131,6(16,000, largely liceause on the Lords’ 
rejection of the bill the collection of income tax and lea duly 
W'as suspended. After llie general election in Jan. kjio which 
kept the Govcrnmetil in office, the Pinance liill of looo-io was 
reintroduced on April 20 igto, and the Lords pas.seti it on April 29. 

The princiiial features of ihi.s Art were tliat il made the estate 
and inheritanee (lutie- niiirb heavier, tli.il il raised income lax from 
i.s. to ns. 2d. ill the £, abolished the aiiatemeiits granted to 
lliostt, resirlcnl out of the country and imposed a suiier-tax (an 
additional rale of income la.\) of 6(1. in the £ on incomes over 
£5,(kx), the first i3,(X)o being excluded front the as.stwsment to this 
duty. But the big novelty of the Budget was the land value dalles, 
which Were chiefly re.sponsiblt! for the conllict with the second 
chamlier. Pour duties were imposed: the increment value duty of 
ao’l'o on the increase in the value of land sites payalile on land 
changing liands, the iindevelu[)ed kind duly of id. in the p(ain(l on 
rajiital value; the reversion duty of Io"o on benefits accruing from 
the termin.ation of a le.ise of land: and the mineral rights duty of 
I.s. in the £ oil mineral royalties, way leaves, etc. Agricultural 
land was c.xclu(led from the land value duties. The bill naturally 
involved a valuation of all land in the United Kingdom, 

In the end the land duties were found to be very difficult to col- 
le(^l, and the advanced political assumption that there was some¬ 
thing wrung about profits derived from the appreeiulinn of the 
value of land had some extraordinary cun.se(|uen('e.s. It certainly 
led to the break-up of big estates, biii it wholly failed to produce 
revenue. The laud value duties were originally e.slimatcd to yield 
£(>oo,0(k) ill the first y'car and a great deal more in future years. 
But these forecasts were woefully wrong. In lyio-i the yield was 
£520,000; in 1011-2 £4X1,000; in 1912-3 £455,000; in 1013-4 
ifi.S.tXK); in 1014-5 £4i2,(xx); in 1915 6 £363,000; in lyKi-y £521,- 
000; in 1917-li £()X5 ,()oo; in loifi-ay £664,(xxi; in 1919-2(1 £063, 0<X); 
and ill 1920-1 £20,0 (ki. Their nliandoiiiiicat in 1920 was the inevi¬ 
table result of their disappointing yield. Of course the yield of the 
duties depended a great deal upon the valuation of land establi.sh- 
ing a datum line for the duties, and that could not be completed for 
many years. In 1920-1 il had not been finished. Meanwhile the 
larger proportion of the land value duties was derived from the 
mineral rights d uty. The growth of mcclianicnl transport, follow¬ 
ing the inlrodiietion of the internal combustion engine, led to the 
imposition of duties on motor vehicle.s, a part of the proceeds of 
which was allocated to a Road Development Fund, e.stabli,shcd in 
lytxy. At the same time a development fund was set up for the 
purpose of promoting, by Government Departments, colleges, 
institutions, or persons not trading for profit, by means of loans or 
grants, agriculture, forestry, drainage, harbours, fisheries, trans¬ 
port by experimental work. 
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The National Debt, which had been reduced from £762,46.1,000 
in igoQ-10 to £707,654,000 in 1013-4, was destined to grow at an 
enormous rate during the European War. Figures showing the 
form of the debt are set out below;— 


The average British National Expenditure in T914-S was 
£1,,500,000 a day; it grew to £.1,7.50,000 in igr,5-6, to £6,587,000 
in 1016-7, and to £6,g86,ooo in jgi 7*-8. A rule was laid down by 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, who succeeded Mr. Llqyd George as 


British National Debt in million £. 



Aug. 1 

1914 

March 

31 IQI5 

March 

31 U;U) 

March 
31 IQI7 

March 

31 IQlS 

March 

31 lyiQ 

March 

31 1920 

March 
31 1921 

Fuiulcii Debt .. 

588 

5«4 

3 i« 

.118 

31S 

318 

315 

3 >5 

I erm. Annuities. 

■to 

28 

2b 

24 

22 

22 

19 

19 

,li % War Stock. 


.149 

6.1 

6.1 

63 

63 

h 3 

^3 

43% War Stock. 



9 (x) 

20 

i(> 

>4 

n 

I ^ 

4 & 5 % War Stork. 




I ,962 

a.oQi 

2,o(»K 

2.040 

1.971 

National War Bonds. 





649 

J ,(>30 

1,476 

1,441 

4% Funding Loan. 







409 

407 

4 % Victory Bonds. 







357 

358 

1 reasury Bonds. 








22 

T reasury Hills. 

I.S 


.St '7 

464 

061 

057 

1,107 

1,121 

Exclicqucr Bonds. 

20 

97 

>77 

^20 

302 

384 

319 

292 

Nat. Savings Certs. 



1 

75 

13 t! 

227 

274 

2H% 

War Kxpend. Certs. 




24 

23 




I'oreign Debt. 



0 

.^17 

044 

1.241 

l.lKi 

1,136 

Anglo-French Loan (British Portion) 



51 

51 

5 > 

51 

51 


Temporary Advam es. 

I 


20 

21S 

204 

488 

205 

1,8.8 


_ 

1,1 OS 

2.132 

.1.856 

.8.872 

7.436 

7,829 

7.596 


M'uf Period .—The outbreak of war in Aug. 1014 was followed 
by a number of emergency regulalioius width W'cre destined to 
have a profound effect u])On the national finances during the war 
period. The Government decreed a general moratorium, and 
agreed to advance currency notes to bankers ttl litudc Rale to the 
extent of 20% of their deposits. At first the banks availed them¬ 
selves of this facility to relieve the shortage of cash to the amount 
of £1.1,000,000, but by the end of Nov. T014, when the mora¬ 
torium expireil, this amount had virtually been rejiaid. The 
banks found thtit Government e.vpenditure provided them 
indirectly with all the currency they rerjuired, this of course 
being the inevitable effect of iiillation. On Aug. i 1914, the 
Government gave the Bank of England ttulhority to suspend the 
Bank Act of 1S44. liut it was never iicted uiion, because the pas¬ 
sage of the Currency and Bank Notes Act on Attg. 6 1014 rendered 
the suspension of the Btink Act unnecessary, 'i'he excess fiduciary 
issue was alw'ays turned into the currency note issue. The next 
step was the undertaking of the Government to discount at 2% 
iibove Btink Rate all pre-moratorium bills of exihange. The 
amount discounted was netirly isoo,000.000, of which about 
£.15.000,000 remained in cold storage until after the war, 

'I’lie Wiir w.'is fintiiu ed by means of Voles of Credit. There 
were 25 Voles of Credit, as set out below:— 

Votes of Credit in the V'lir. 


1st—.Aug. 6 lgl4 
2ntl—Nov. 15 1014 . 
.ird—March 1 1915 . 

4th—March i 1915 . 
5th—.|une 15 J915 , 
Oth—July 20 1915 . 
7th—Sept. 15 191,5 . 
«th— Nov. It tgis . 
gth —Feb. 21 igiO . 

loth—Feb. 21 191O . 
nth—May 23 191O . 
12th—July 24 1910 . 
1,1th—^()ct. n 1916 . 
14th—Dec. 14 191O . 
15th—Feb. 12 1917 . 
lOth—March 15 1917 

17th—March 15 1917 
18th—May 9 1917 
19th—July 24 1917 
20th—Oct. 30 1917 
2ist—Dec. 12 1917 

22nd—March 7 1918 
23rd—June t 8 1918 
24th—Aug. I 1918 
25th—Nov. 1918 

Total (1914-8). 


il<X>.000,(K)O 
225,tKH>,(HK) 

.17.0(K>,<KHI 

tl'in.'inci.d ye.ir) £,i()2,(X)o,ooi> 
. 1)250,000,0(H) 

250,0(H),0(K) 

I,50,0(KI,(X)0 
. 250,(KK>,(HK) 

. 400,(K)0,(K)0 

I20,0(K),000 

(Kinanei.d ye.ir) £i,420,(xh),ooo 

. £,1(K),000,(MH) 

3(K),000,0(K) 

. 450.<KK),(KK) 

, .1(K),(M)0,(XM) 

. 40o,(X)o,ix)o 

. 200,000,(KX) 

. 60,000,000 

(Fiiianeial year) £2,010,000,000 
. £.i5o,(X)o,o(X) 

5(x),ixx),(xxj 

65o,ikh>,(hx> 

4(x),ixx),oix) 

. 5.50,000,000 

(Financial year) £2,450,0<X),(x» 
. £Oix),ooo,ooo 
500,000,<XX) 

, 7(k>,(kh>,(k)o 

7 (K),<XX), 0 CX) 

(Financial year) £2,500 ,(XK),ooo 
. . £8,742,000,000 


Chain ellor of the F.x(he(;uer in 1916, that the Budget should 
provide for all normal exjienditure tind the war debt charge. 
This standard of fintince was high—higher than that aimed at 
by any other belligerent. Thus in the vear Toi.5-6, expenditure 
amounted to £1,5 59,188,000, of which £336,737,000 was provided 
by revenue. 'Fax revenue amounted to £290.088,000 or i8'6% 
of the expenditure. In j<)i 6-7, £573,428,(500 was raised by 
revenue, or 26% of the tot til expenditure, ttix revenue being 
£5 i4.io5,cxx 3. or 23-3 per cent. In 1917-8 tax revenue contrib¬ 
uted 22-7% to the expenditure, the total revenue being 26-2 per 
cent. In 1918-0 tax revenue yielded 29-7 per cent. 

Increased taxation wtis imposed in each War Budget. As far 
as possible the Government relied upon screwing uji existing 
taxation, and avoided as far as po.ssible the imposition of new 
taxes. The only new tax of any great importance was the Excess 
Profits Duty. This duty (.me Exck.ss PgOKiTs) was extraordina¬ 
rily prolific and ranks as one of the most skilfully-devised fiscal 
nietisures of the war; it was largely imitated abroad. It sought 
to apimipriat e for nat ional jturposes a large slii e of t he exceptional 
profits secured by those engtiged in business, and at the same 
time to provide a big new addit ional source of revenue. The duty 
was first imposed in 1915, and was applied for a period of seven 
years to all businesses. At first therate was ,5o“,n: it was increased 
to 6o“(, in April 1016, and from 60 to So^f, in May 1917. No 
ihange was made in 1918, but in 1919 the rate was reduced to 
40",,; and raised tigaiii to 60% in 1920. In the budget of 1921 it 
was brought to an end. 

Income Tax {sec Incomk Tax) w’tis doubled in the first War 
Budget introduced on Nov. 17 1914 by Air. Lloyd George. 
It was raised from rs. yd. to 2s. 6(1., and the rate for earned 
income wtis hoisted up from od. to is. Od. in the pound. Super 
'I'ax was also doubled. In the third War Budget introduced in 
Sept. 1913 (the second was in May', 1015), 40% was added to 
income tax, the exemiition limit was reduced from £160 to £130, 
and abatement limits from £760 and £120 to £120 and £100 
respectively. The reduction made in Sept. 1915 in the limit of 
exemjition to incomes belotv £130 incretiscd the number of 
taxixiycrs by a very large figure, practically every working man 
being rendered liable to the tax. To meet the convenience of the 
working class taxiiaycrs’ quarterly assessments were introduced. 
These classes insisted upon a differentiation between married 
men and baihelors. This was made in 1918-0 and subsequent 
Budgets, the differentiation taking the form of an abatement in 
income of £25 in resjiect of a wife living with her husband. 

An “ entertainments tax ” w.ts introduced in the Budget for 
1016-7, the tax ranging from Jd. on a 2d. ticket to is. on a 
I2S. 6tl. ticket, wTh an extra shilling for every los. over 12s. 6d. 
In the following year this tax, which proved successful, was 
increased by 50 per cent. Other new taxes imposed in 1916 
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_ Uded a Customs and Excise Duty on matches, which was 
two years later. In 1918 the stamp duty on cheques 
was increased from id. to 2d., despite considerable protest from 
bankers and o^-hers that it would produce very undesirable con¬ 
sequences. A still more important change affecting the customs 
of the people was the abolition of the id. postage on letters. In 
1018 the minimum charge for letter carrying was raised to ijd., 
and that for postcards to id. In 1920 the minimum postage for 
inland letters was raised to 2d. for a weight not exce^ing 3 oz., 
■in extra ^d. being charged for every additional ounce. For inlanil 
newspapers the charge for postage was fixed at id. for weights 
not excecfUng 6 ounces. Inland iKircel rates were raised to 91I. 
for weights up to 2 lb., and is. for weights between 2 and s pounds. 

In the three financial years ende<l March 31 iqi8 indirect 
taxation actually diminished, the yield in the la.st of these years 
being smaller than in the first. In 1015-6 the pnxlucc was 127! 
million.s, in 1916-7 1343 millions, and in 1917-8 iiSJ millions. 
But direct taxation, which in 1915-6 yielded 131J millions, gave 
348 millions in 1916-7, ami no less than 473 millions in 1917-8. 
In the 1918 Budget indirect taxation was screwed up. The duty 
on spirits was raised from 14s. pd. to 30s., while the beer duty 
was increased from 25s. to 50s. per stand.ard barrel. Tobacco 
duty, which was raised by rs. lod. per lb. in 1917, was increased 
from 6s. sd. to 8s. 2d. in 1018. 

In iq r6 there was much criticism of the (iovernment’s financial 
methods. Bank Kate was niised to 6"„, and Treasury Bills 
were put “on tap” at 6% iliscount. Six per cent Exchequer 
Bonds were also put on sale. But the payment of these high rates 
for money (.wie MoNiiv Makkkt) at a time of act ive inllation when 
money was abundant met with severe criticism. It w.as ostetisibly 
designed to attract foreign money to London, but eventually it 
was decided to abandon the " dear money ” policy and to 
offer a special rate, above the domestic rate, for foreign moneys. 
The year 1916 witnessed a new innovation in borrowing. Wliat 
was described as the “ continuous loan ” princijile was introduced 
in that year—namely, the daily offering of war securities instead 
of the flotation of fixed period subscription loans of the old fash¬ 
ioned variety. .At first this type of borrowing w'as not very suc¬ 
cessful, bttt with the introduction of moderti publicity methods in 
1917 the continuous loan plan became a ver>' remarkable success. 

The following are the aggregate figures for the.liritish financing 
of the war from Aug. 1 1914 to Nov. 16 1918, five days after the 
.Armistice was signed;— 


Total expenditure £8,656,198,2i5Tield of revenue £2,220,2,35,719] 
Balance 6,141 ,062 Net borrowings 6 , 442 . 103,.558; 


total 


■ i.e .692 ..3.39,277 






In the tables below and on the next page arc shown revenue 
and expenditure for the 12 years ended March 1920-1. 


An important feature of English finance during the war period 
was the borrowing of money abroad, especially during the period 
of actual hostilities. The first loan was raised in the autumn of 
1915. when the British and French Governments jointly and 
st'vcrally issued a loan for 500,000,000 dollars in New York. 
The position of Great Britain’s foreign debt on March 31 1921 
is shown below; ~ 


Foreign Debt, igzj. 


1 )cbt to;— 

In ( urrenry. 

In Pounds Ster- 
lin^^ at Par of 
Kxrhange. 

VLS.A. Government 

TotJil to U.S.A. 

Canadian (iovernment . 

'I'otal to Canada 

Sweden .... 
Straits ScttU-nuMiLs, 

Mauritius 

AIIkmI (foverntnenl 

$4.ujf>.HiH,ooo 

4.733i2I4.(KK) 

I32,326,tK)0 

257,32().(XK) 

Kr. 

Ks. H.o7i,3(K) 

£ 862 , 362,000 

972 , 704,000 

27 , 190,000 

53,.536.0‘8> 

826 ,(XX) 
7 , 6 , 56,000 
, 538,000 

126 ,. 500,000 


The total foreign debt, c.xi>resscd in pounds sterling at the par 
of exchange, was, on March 31 1921, £1.161,563,000, a decrease 
uf £ 117 , IS', 000 on the total as on March 31 1(120, and of £23,287,- 
000 from the highest point reached on March 31 1919. 

The figures of the deadweight debt, which included the foreign 
debt, were as follows in each of the financial years 1009-20;- 


1909-10 

. £ 7i3,24S,(XH) 

I9t,5- 6 

. £2,i4(),749,tx)o 

1 

(,85,232,0(X) 

1916 - 7 

4 , 011 . 446 ,(X )0 

1911 - 2 

674,744,(xx> 

1917 8 

, 5 , 871 , 851,000 

191 :?- 3 

(,6l.474.(xx> 

1918 - 9 . 

7 . 434 . 949.000 

■ 91 , 3 - 4 

(, 51 . 270 ,rKX) 

1919-20 . 

7 , 829 . 000,000 

-“> 14 - 5_ 

1 , 108 . 817 ,(XX) 

J 92 O- 1 

7.573.0(x),ckx) 


The amount of advances and loans to the .Allies on March 31 
1921 wtis made up as follows; - 


Bussia.c .36 i,4(x.),oo(i 

France..557,000,000 

Italy . . . .47b,8(XJ,oci(i 

Belgium (w.cr).94,400,000 

Belgium (reeoiiscroeliiin). 9,000,000 

Serbia ... ... . 22,1(10,00,, 

Portugal, Knmania, < .reecc and otlii'r .Allies 66,200,000 


Total . £1,786,(700,0(1., 


Loans to the Dondnious were iiutde up on the .same dale , 1 , 
follows;— 


Australia . 

New Zealand 
Canada 
S. Africa 
Other Dominions 
Totai. 


. £ 


£' 


90 ,(kh), 0 ( ki 

7 ,5oo,o( Ml 
3,lO (),o()c> 
144.<)(K).(kmi 


Further tables show income-tax rates, and the yield for total 
direct t.Txation, 1010- 21 


Revenue lOro-si (ono's nmiUrd). 



I 9 <k;-I 0 

1910 1 

1911-2 

I 9 I 2-3 

191.3 4 

1914 5 

1915-6 

1916-7 

1917-8 

11 ) K -9 

I 9 TO -20 

1920-1 

Customs. 

Excise. 

Motor Vehicle Duties . 

Estate, etr., Duties 

Stam])s (exclusive of Fee (Sc 
Patent Stamps) 

Land Tax 

; House Duty .... 
j Property &. Income Tax (inc. 
i Super 7 'ax) .... 
Excess Profits Duty 

C^orp. Profits 'Pax . 

Land Value Duties 

30,348 

31,032 

2 T ,766 

8,079 

150 

560 

'. 3,295 

. 33,140 

40,020 

25,452 

9,784 

1,220 

3,080 

61,946 

520 

33.649 

38.380 

25,392 

9,454 

750 

2,130 

44,804 

481 

33.485 

38 ,(x» 

25.248 

10,059 

700 

2,000 

44,806 

455 

. 35 . 4.50 

39.590 

27 . 3.59 

9.966 

700 

2,000 

47,249 

715 

38,662 

42,313 

28,382 

7.577 

630 

1,930 

69.399 

412 

59,(k)6 

61,210 

31 , 0.35 

6.7f>4 

660 

1,990 

128,320 

140 

,363 

70,,561 
56,380 

31.232 

7.878 

640 

1,940 

205,033 

139,920 

.521 

71,261 

38,772 

31,674 

8,3(X) 

665 

1,960 

2 , 39.509 

220,214 

685 

102,780 

59,440 

30,262 

12 . 4.38 

630 

1 , 8.50 

291,186 

285 , 02 s 

664 

149,,3(« 

1 . 33.663 

40,904 

22,586 
680 
1,960 

3 , 59,099 

290,045 

663 

134,003 

199,782 

7,073 

47,729 

26,591 

650 

1 , 9 (K) 

394.i4f> 

219,181 

650 

20 

j TOTAL .... 

*05t230 

175,162 

155 , 0401154,753 

163.029 

'«9.,3",5 

290.088 

514.105 

613,040 

784,278 

998,960 

1 , 031,725 

I Postal Service 
iTelejjraph Service . 

'Telephone Service 
; Crown Lands (Net Receipts) 
Receipts from Sundry Loans, 

etc. 

Miscelliineous. 

18,220 

3,090 

1,720 

4 B 0 

1,269 
1.688 

19,220 

3.175 

1,955 

500 

1,234 

2,604 

19.650 
3 .'05 
2,945 
530 

1,281 
2„530 

20,3(X) 

3,100 

5.775 

530 

1,419 

2 . 92 .S 

21.190 

3,080 

6.530 

530 

1,580 
2,.304 

20,400 

3,000 

6 , 2.50 

545 

1,277 

5.917 

24 ,nx) 

. 3 , 3.50 

6,450 

550 

2,432 

9.797 

24.350 

3,350 

6,400 

650 

8,056 

16,517 

25,2(X) 

3 ,.500 
6,600 
690 

6,056 

, 52,148 

29400 

3.800 

6 , 8 (.X) 

760 

11,679 

. 52,303 

3 i,o<x) 

4,850 

8 ,. 30 o 

680 

14 . 9,52 

280,829 

36 ,icx) 

5,200 

8,200 

660 

30,771 
313,.329 

TOTAL HKVKNUE 

131.696 1203,831 

I85,(X)0 

188.802 

198,243 


336,767 

mm 


8 H(), 02 I 
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Income-tax rales, igto-21. 


Nominal rate 

Rate on earned income 

Rate of Super Tax . 

J909*-io to 

1913-4 

1914-5* 

I 9 l 5 - 6 t 

1916-7 and 

1917-8 

1918-9 and 
1919-20* 

1920-1 

IS, 2d. 

Od. to IS. 2 d. 

6d. 

le. 3d. 

od. to Is. 3<1. 
5 d. to IS. 4 d. 

2H. 6d. 

Is. 6d. lo2S. (id. 
lod. to 2s. 8d. 

5s. 

2S. 3d. to 58 . 
lod. to 3s. 6d. 

Os. 

2S. 3d. toOs. 

Is. to 4s. (>d. 
C'han’-f ilf Mti 
incomus ovci 

6s. (Standard Rate) 

38. (Halt Rate) 

IS. (kI. to 6s. Limit re¬ 
duced to £2,000. 


*The rates for 1914-5 were doul)lc<l for the hist four months of the Income Tax year. 

fThe rates for lyis-Owere increased by 40% for the second half of the ycarand Super Tax evti nded to 3s. 6d. 


Ex/H-nditure, igiu-ji {ooo'i omitted). 



1909-10 

1910 1 

I9II-2 

1912-3 

191.3-4 

'914-5 

191.5-6 

191 (.-7 

1917-8 

1918-9 

1911^-20 

1920- I 

Total National Debt Services 
Payments to Local Taxation 
Accounts, etc. 

Other ( Consolidated F'und Serv¬ 
ices (Civil List, Annuities 
& Pensions, Salaries & Al¬ 
lowances, Courts of Justice, 
& Misr. Services) 

21.758 

9.445 

1,6.54 

24.5.54 

9,882 

1,004 

24,500 

9.6,3(> 

I .6 i )3 

24,5(K. 

9,653 

1,61,2 

24,.50o 

9.734 

1,094 

22,669 

9,.529 

1.6143 

60,249 

y.757 

2,788 

127,2S( 

9.895 

1.974 

189,851 

9.73) 

1,670 

269,9(15 

9,081 

1,699 

332,0,34 

10,746 

1,948 

349.599 

10,783 

i,79(, 

Army. 

Ministry of Munitions . 

Navy. 

Air f*'orre. 

27,2.36 

35,807 

27,449 

40,386 

274>4y 

42,858 

28,071 

44.365 

■ 

28,880 

t'S 

2 

■ 7 

ti5 

I 

■ 17 

■ I 

•17 

tl5 

T 1 

T 7 

3^5,000 

1.56,528 

.52,500 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

ToTAI. Civil. Sl'UlVICES 

40,010 

43.<8)8 

40.0c) 1 

5'.')44 

.53,901 

56,0.56 

.54.7'8 

54. "3 

Ol ,242 

07,988 


X X 

•Customs aiid Excise 
*lnlanfl Revenue 

Post OfTice Servif cs 

2,no 
1,220 

1 8,093 

2,211 

1.708 
19,081 

HI 

2.324 

1,870 
23,024 
1 51 ,(>04 

2,431 

2.052 

24.607 

2,479 
2,123 
26.0O0 

2,514 

2,089 

26,073 

2.. 397 

2.. 331 

26,454 

2.473 

2,683 

25.7.38 

2,562 

2,970 

26,396 

4,992 

4.4.30 

48,064 

X X 

X X 

X X 

ToiAi. Slim.v i( 1.'. 


1.54.,5.33 

141 .ooo 

i(x),i7(» 

108,034 

8(1,01 s 

8.5,328 

92,1(>9 

<)<),(),56 

1,230,568 

«i7..3Hi 

Votes of Creiiit (Naval and 
Military Operations, etc.) 


__ 


— 

— 

.3.57,<«'6 

I.,3<49,652 

1,973.665 

2,402,800 

2,198,000 

87,(Xk> 

_ 

Total ExpaNDiriiKK 
CiiAiicEAULE Against 
Rkvunup: .... 

rS7.04^ 

ITI.'I'lO 

178.545 

188,622 

107.493 

,56<>.474 

1.1.55.1.58 

2,ig8.i 13 

2,696.221 

2,579,.301 

1.665,773 

M9Sd28 


t Nominal amounts, the substantive issues being made under Votes of Oeilil. 
i Included under Civil Services (Unchssified), in igiQ-ao. 

X X Figures not available. * Kxcise transferred from Inland Revenue to Customs in 1909-10. 


Direct Taxation, igio-Ji. 


Years ended 
March 31. 

Latul 1'ax, 

InhabiLed 

I louse 
Duty. 

lVt)i)crtv aii« 

1 Income Tax and Suimt 

T.i-.. 

SuperTax. 

Total. 

Excess Prof¬ 
its Duty. 

Sclicdiilcs. 


A. 

li. 

C. 

1). 

E, 



£ 

£ 

L 

i 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

igoo-io 

I r8,i(i8 

521,932 

1,560,000 

50,000 

2.o85,(kx) 

7,907,048 

1,150,000 


l2,752,o<,8 


lyio-i 

tl,2(«4,f)48 

t3,212,02b 

I 5,802,(KK) 

316,000 

2,530,000 

37.439.439 

4,418,000 

2,891,OCX) 

t63.3<)6,439 

— 

I9II“2 

747,.377 

2,io<),877 

lo,l64,txx> 

207,000 

2,768,<k)0 

25.285,043 

2,M92,<K)() 

3,oi8,(xx> 

44.334.043 

— 

1912 3 

687,173 

1,955.887 

10,003,000 

203,000 

2,794 ,(kk) 

2.S.20'^.^92 

2,9(Xi,(X)o 

3,(KX),(XK) 

44.712,392 

— 

1913 4 

690,007 

1,994.400 

10,304,000 

2I4,(KK) 

2,K67,(kx> 

27.293.763 

3,223,(XK) 

3.339.008 

47.240.771 

— 

1914-5 

601,370 

1,88(),f)92 

13.391,000 

27.^.(XK) 

3.724.o^x) 

37.639,831 

4.396,000 

10,121,023 

(>9..544.8.54 

— 

191,5-6 

(>79,797 

1,975,068 

24,287,(xk) 

6l7,fK)0 

9,377,000 

69,78,5.936 

8,306,000 

16,787,654 

129,160,590 

187,846 

1916 7 

633,480 

1,887,793 

37,I(K),(KK) 

3,120,000 

18,500,OCX) 

116,898,039 

10,920,000 

19,140,411 

205,678,450 

I4I.6l4,932t 

1917-8 

682,737 

■.<)4',.3<46 

39,000,000 

2,820,(X)0 

I5,<HM),(HK) 

>39.036,990 

19,0(K),0(X) 

23.278,704 

2.38,1.35.694 

223,116,090 j 

1918-C) 

642,760 

1,8.59,526 

2I,9(X),<XK^ 

4,82o,(K)() 

I9,70(),()(K) 

i8,5,047,7<» 

25.640,tK)0 

3.5,560,083 

293,267,882 

283,976,864 

lyiy 20 

(>71.200 

L9;)5.4I3 

44,(xK>,(x»{) 

7.y(H),o(K) 

22,(MX),<HK> 

2(.K,,829,475 

32,800,000 

42,404,597 

3,5<).434.072 

289,2o8,04j6i 

1920-1 

(>S50.'»00 

1 ,()fK».000 

— 

- ■ - 

— 


— 

- 

394.146,1)00 

2I9,l8l,fxx)I 


Niiti'.—T he figures in the above table give the amount of the actual net receipts derived from the Revenue due to the Exchequer. 
*The net receipt of I'roperty and Income Tax, etc., represents the amount of tax actu.ally collected within the year (irrespective of 
the year of assessment 1 less the amount of Tax refundeil, etc., within the year. I’he amounts under the sever.al schedules show the approx¬ 
imate net receipt ol the Tax based on the .assessments of property and income under each schedule, 
flncluding .arrears of 1909-10. 

I Includes Munitions Levy. 


Ajler the War .—With the termination of the war, taxation in 
some directions was stiffened, and the revenue continued to 
expand untii it reached the unprecedented figure 0 /£i ,425,985,000 
in 1920-1. In the 1919 Budget death duties on estates over 
£2,000,000 were rai.sed to 4o"o and the tax on the larger incomes 
was raised slightly, thus hastening the break-up of the historic 
country estates, which became a feature of the social changes in 
the post-war period. The tax on beer was raised from £2 15s. 6d. 
per 36 gal. to £3 los., and that on spirits from £i los. to £2 los. 
for proof gallons. It may be explained here that the highest pre¬ 
war rate of income tax was is. 3d. in the pound, in 1910-20 it 
was 6,s. In 1914 an earned income of £600 paid £18 in income tax; 
in 1019-20 it paid £75, which shows that roughly the income 


tax was multiplied by four. A feature of the 1019-20 Budget was 
the introduction of a form of Imperial Preference. In 1920 a 
Royal Clommissioii which had been appointed to consider the 
question of income tax made certain recommendations of reform. 
Some of these were incorporated in the Finance Act of 1920, 
whereby a radical alteration was effected in the method of 
granting relief in favour of earned income, and of the method of 
graduating the burden of the tax. Exemption from tax was granted 
to single persons uji to £135 (and up to £150 in the case of earned 
incomes) and to married persons (without children) to £225 
(and up to £250 if wholly earned). In arriving at assessable 
income a person was allowed to deduct one-tenth of all earned 
income, up to a limit of £200. That is to say, a person with an 
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Liabilities and Credit iooo's omitted). 


Year 
ended 
March 31. 

(iros.s Lialiiiitijfa 
of SLaU. 

Assets Hstiinatc. 

Loans to Allies. 

Loans to Dominions. 

Loans for Relief 
to European 
Countries. 

Suez Canal Shares 
Market Value. 

Other Assets. 

1910 

I 7(12,41,3 

t'55.295 

JL 4,118 

£ - 

i_ 

£ — 

I9II 

755 ." 7 -> 

37,608 

4.003 


— 

— 

lgi2 

724 ,ft(>() 

44,046 

3.704 

- 

— 

— 

191,5 

716,288 

39.015 

3.707 

— 

— 

— 

1914 

707,(1,54 

34.929 

3.350 

— 

— 

— 

191.5 

i,i6,5,Ho2 

29,993 

3243 

14.170 

39.532 

— 

igio 

2.197.4.59 

24,858 

3.419 

288,481 

91,161 

■- 

1917 

4 ,o('. 5 . 64 ,S 

27.404 


827,835 

146,778 

— 

igi8 

5,921 ,cx)h 

29,628 

7 o .(>73 

1.335.425 

194.4.39 

— 

1919 

7,481,050 

32,818 

.54.216 

1.570.254 

170,800 

— 

1920 

7.875.642 

23.192 

82,831 

1,724,562 

119,.597 

8,074 

ig2t 

7,0UJ,(KH) 


* 

1,786.000 

144,000 

16,700 


*rig»res not available. 


i'ariic<l income of £2,000 wa.s entitled to deduct £200, bul if tbe 
earned inromc exceedetl £2,000 not more than £200 was deducti¬ 
ble. On the first £221; of taxable income arrived at after deilucling 
the various allowances provided for—such as one-tenth in respect 
of earned inromc, wife ;md child allowances, insurance jiremium, 
dejicndent relief, etc,—tax was imposetl til half the standard 
rate; namely 3s, in the pound and at 6s. on each 7>ound in excess 
of £225. Thus the various rates of tax previously in use were 
abandoned ami two rates of lax pul in their place. Super-tax 
was stiffened and regratlualed. 

The table above shows the aggregate gross liabilities of the 
State on March 31 in each of the years iqio-21, together 
with figures of assets, lotins to countries allied to Great Hritain 
during the war, and idso to the Dominions, and advances for 
European relief granted after the tertnination of the hostilities;— 

To sum up, the World War cost Great liritain over £10,000,- 
000,000, while if allowiince be made fortheexpenditurcoftheDo¬ 
minions the total would be very much greater. Ananalysisof the 
expenditure of the Unite<l Kingdom from 1688 to 1020 disclosed 
the fart that in the six financial years from March 31 1014 to 
March 31 1020, Government oxpemliturc exceede<l the total 
expemiiture for the sj centuries iireceding 1014. 'I’he figures are: 
for the 226 years 1688 to 1014, £10,044,000,000; for the six years 
1014-20, £11,268,000,000. Thirty-six ])cr cent, of this latter sum 
was paid in revenue, and the remaining (14% was borrowed. 
The lirilish iteopic provideii about £0,000,000,000 out of their 
own resources itiwards the six years’ expemiiture, or £215 jier 
head. Though this vast exjienditure was re.ally the outcome of 
inflationary methods of finance, the system of inflation was not 
the same as that practised on the continent of Europe but was 
based on Treasury Hills or Ways ami Means advances. These 
credit instruments were btiseil not upon gold but upon currency 
notes. Inflation had the effect of reduiing the pre-war unit of 
value: before the war the unit of value was the sovereign contain¬ 
ing 123-274 grains troy of gold; in 1020 the unit of value was a 
paper jiound representing no definite weight in gold, but vary¬ 
ing in gold value from day to dav. (C. J. M,) 

ENGLISH HISTORY, igio-1021 (.sir 0.466-582).— 1 . Bi-trORE 
THE War, igio 12.—.At the death of Edward VII. on May 6 
igio, he was succeedeil on the throne by his only surviving .son 
as George V. (.vie Gkokije V.). The coronation at Westminster 
.Abbey took place on June 22 igir, and was followed by Stale 
visits to Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; but an even more im¬ 
portant act in the public assumption of Imperial authority w.a.s 
undertaken during the winter of rgn-2 in the visit paid by the 
King and Queen to India. At the Delhi Durbar (Dec. 12 1012), 
•at which the King was crownetl as Emperor of India, His 
Majesty announced that in future Delhi would replace Cal¬ 
cutta as the cajiital, and that Lord Curzon’s unpopular parti¬ 
tion of Bengal would be annulled. No hint of such an im- 
liending coup d'Stat as was represented by the hatter announce¬ 
ment had previou.sly leaked out, and no single act of Govern¬ 
ment in the history of the British constitutional monarchy had 
ever exhibited so strikingly the latent resources of the Throne 
as an extra-parliamentary factor in Imperial administration. 


Without sending any' communication to Parliament, the home 
Government had deliberately utilized the King-Emperor's 
authority to carry out an autocratic act of Slate jiolicy in 
India, which otherwise could not have been accomplished without 
considerable friction. 

(Eor a full account of the action here involved, .w-c Inpia.) 

It is only right to emphasize the interest attadiing, at the 
oV'cning of the new reign, to the position of the British Throne, 
as such. In the v.irii-d and exacting functions which it is expected 
to perform, muih inevitably depends on the extent to which 
popular respect and affection surround ihc royal family. King 
George was tilde to benefit, in this resi>ect, from a long growth 
of ]>ublie eonfiilence, and from the general acceidance of the 
theory that, so f.ar as jiossiblc, the Crown should be kept out 
of politics in the ptirly' .sense. It was idl the more important, 
at King George’s accession, thtit the personal popularity of the 
royal family should have been unf|ucstionable, Ijecttuse of the 
]>olilical crisis amid which King Eilward’s death had occurred. 
Since the Lords’ rejection of the budget in igog the whole course 
of domestic politics had been quasi revolutionary'; as betw'een 
the contending fxditical ]>arlies the impasse had become com¬ 
plete when the conference of igio broke down, and when 
immedi.'ilely afterwards the second gi-neral election of that 
year gave the Liberal Government once more a majority. But 
the Crown remained by universal i onsent an imperial and social 
factor of all the more potential value as a moderating influence 
because of the warring of political factions. 

“ English ” history to-il.ay cannot indeed be written without 
reference to the Briti.sh Empire, as a unit greater than is repre¬ 
sented by' “home” (t.c, English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish! 
politics (.sec Buinsn EmI’Iki ). The Imperial “ idea,” to which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ailministration of the Colonial Oflke and 
the emergency of the Boer War had given such a pronoumed 
imjx'tus, was alre.ady progre.ssing with rapid strides at the open¬ 
ing of the new reign both in Great Britain and the Dominions. 
After loog, moreover, the question of Imjierial Defence had 
become acute, in con.sequenre of the rapid increase of the Ger¬ 
man navy and its manifest challenge to British sea-power. 
The most remarkable incident during the Inqierial Conference 
of igii was the confidential discussion of British international 
policy, at w'hich the Colonial representatives were addressed 
by Sir Edward Grey with a detailed account of the situation 
in foreign affains. Eor the first time, it was felt, the Empire 
as a whole had been taken into the counsels of the statesmen 
of the mother country. A navtd defence scheme was adopted, 
providing for the maintenance of the various naval services and 
forces under the control of their respective Governments, but 
for making the training and discipline uniform with those of the 
fleet of the United Kingdom and for arranging an interchange 
of officers and men, while in war-time the Coloni.al ships placed 
at the disposal of the Crown would be under the British Ad¬ 
miralty, The movement for increasing the ('olonial naval 
forces, as part of an Imperial navy acting as a single unit, was 
also notably forwarded by the visit to England of the Canadian 
Premier, Mr. Borden, with other Canadian ministers, in 1912, 
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for the purt'oso of discussing the whole subject with the home 
Government and the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

In eonnexion with the Imperial Conference of ipii it may 
also be noted that resolutions were adopted by it in favour of: 
(i) an Imperial Naturalization Art, baaed on a .scheme to be 
agreed upon, but still undefined, for conferring an uniform 
British citizenship throughout the Empire; (2) the appointment 
(carried out in iqiz) of a royal commi.ssion, reprc.scnting the 
whole Empire, to investigate and report on its natural resources, 
and the possibility of their development; (i) the establishment 
of a chain of British State-owned wireless ttdegraphic stations 
within the Empire (under the Marroni agreement of igia). 

TEe hi.story of domeslir British politics up to the outbreak 
of war in 1014 continued to be dominated by the st.ate of the 

rtica la resulting from the general election which was 

Srtto* precipitated in lire. loio when the private eonferenre 
meat, between the I.iberal and Unionist leaders on the con- 
stitution.al crisis broke down {srr 20.846, 847). The 
result of this second a])l)eal to the constituencies showed that 
the short interval since the general election of Jan. iqio had 
made iiraclically no difference in the balance of party power. 

The new Parliament opened in Keb. loii with a ministerial 
majority of 122, the combined forces of the Liberals under the 
leadership of hlr. As(iuilh as I’rime Mini.sler (270), with the 
Labour party (42) and the Irish Nationalists (84). numbering 
,^()6, while the Unionists numbered 274. In the Cabinet, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George (Ch.aneellor of the Exi-hequerj, 
Mr. Winston Churchill (Home Secretary from Keb. igio till 
Get. ton and then hirst Lord of the Admiralty), Sir E. Grey 
(h'oreign Secretary), and Mr. K. B. Haldane, who was creatc<l 
a peer as Vi.scount Haldane in March ion (War Minister till 
July loij, and then Lord Chancellor), stood foremost in dom¬ 
inating the nnana-uvres of the Liberal parly. Behind them in 
the House of Commons the most jirominent members of the 
Ministi-y holding major olVnes were: Mr. Birrell (Irish Secretary 
since 1007); Mr. John Burns (President Local Government 
Board slme 1005); Mr. .Sydney Buxion (President Board of 
Trade since I'eb. 1010); Mr. L. V. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary' 
since Nov. mio); Mr. Kcginald McKenna (Eirst Lord of the 
Admiralty from iqoS till Oct. iqn, and then Home Secretary); 
Mr. J. A. Pease (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lanea-ster from 
iqio till Oct. roll, then Education Minister); Mr. Walter 
Kuncimaii (Education Minister from jqo8 till Oct. tqii. then 
President Board of Agriculture); Mr. Herbert .Samuel (Post¬ 
master-General); Sir Kufus Isaacs (.•\ttorney-General since 
March hjio) .anil .Sir John Simon (Solicilor-Ocncr.al since March 
iqio). The Labour party was led by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
and the Irish Nationalists by'Mr. John Redmond. 

In the Ui)|)er Ilou.se' Liberalism hafl but a small following, 
uncler the leadership of Lord Crewe (Sec. of State for India 
Nov. iqio), but it included Lord Morley (Lord President of 
the Council, Nov. 1010) and Lord Loreburn (lumd Chaneellor 
.since itjoy). Lord Ro.sel)ery continued to plough a lonely fur¬ 
row, and Lord Courtney of Penwilh to iiiay the part of a 
political Aristides. 

On the Unionist .side, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain being phys¬ 
ically incapacitated and now only an abiding inspiration to 
his political followers, Mr. Balfour had no rival as a parliamen¬ 
tary figure. He was loyally supported in the House of Commons 
by ex-Ministers in Mr. Au.sten Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 11 . Chaplin, Mr. G. Wyndham, Mr. A. 
Lyttelton, Sir R. B. h'inlay and Sir E. Carson (leader of the 
Irish Unionists;). In Mr. F. E,. Smith, K.C. (.afterwards Lord 
Birkenhead), who had made a raitid and brilliant success both 
at the bar and in politics, the party had an indefatigable worker 
and an audacious orator,- -a good foil to Mr. Churchill. 

In the House of Lords Lord Lansdowne was the recognized 
Unionist leader, actively supported by such ex-Ministers as 
Lord Halsbury, Lord Londonderry, Lord Curzon, Lord Midlc- 
ton. Lord Sclbome, Lord Cawdor, Lord Salisbury, I-ord St. 
Aldwyn; and the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Cromer and Lord 
Milner were other important figures on the same side. 
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The Unionists were now united by the commdh bond of re¬ 
sistance to the Radical-Socialist programme of their opponents. 
The precise form which the tariff-reform policy would take if 
the party were returned to power was debated Recording to 
varieties of opinion on electioneering tactics; but it was sufficient 
for the moment for those Unionist [Kiliticians who had opposed 
it altogether, or still wavered as to details, to await events. 
While a protective national economic policy was advocated 
by the Tariff Reformers as an essential condition of the im¬ 
provement of industrial and social conditions at home, the 
Unionist leaders were looking anxiously to the wider Imperial 
issues beyond the solution of immediate domestic problems. 
Hopes were still entertained that, either by agreement between 
the parties or through the failure of the Ministry to obtain the 
King's consent to actual coercion of the House of Lords, the 
immediate constitutional crisis might be solved or the Govern¬ 
ment forced to resign or once more dissolve in circumstances 
more favourable than before to a Unionist suceess at the polls. 

It was clear from the first that the Government could rely on 
the suicporl of the Irish Nationalist party. The passing of the 
I’arliament bill was an es.senlial preliminary to the sue- 
cessful accom))li.shment of Home Rule, and it had iionofihe 
been Mr. Redmond’s iiolicy ever since the elections 
of Jan. iqio to press the destruction of the peers’ 
veto to its final issue for that pur))o.se. The only doubtful 
element in the situation was the Labour parly. Its parlia¬ 
ment :iry programme included a “Right to Work’’ bill which 
the Liberal party couhl no more support than the Unionist; 
and having .successfully extorted the Trade Disputes Act 
from Parliament in iqo6, it was set on obtaining from the 
Goveniment a bill for reversing the “ Osborne Judgment ’’ 
and freeing the employment of trade-union funds for political 
purposes. The fact, however, that the “ independence ’’ of 
the Labour party wtis dominated by reluctance to i>ut Libenil- 
i.sm in a minority, is so far as it stood for causes with which 
the Labour party also identified itself, made its parliamentary 
position one over the manteuvring of whicli the Govern¬ 
ment’s Whips had the upper hand. 

On J'fb. 6 ton, the first Parliament of George V. was opened. 
On E'eb. 21, the Parliament bill wtts reintroduced in the 
Hou.se of Commons, and had a fir.st-reading majority j-fc. 
of 124 ne.xt day; the second reading was carried on Parlia- 
March 2; and on the I5lh the third reading was “'o' 
carried by a majority of 362 to 241, and the bill was sent up 
to the Hou.se of Lords. A few trivial changes had been accepted 
in its wording, but all the substantial amendments proposed 
by the Opposition had been neg.'itived. A Labour piirty amend¬ 
ment to omit the words in the preamble, pledging the Govern¬ 
ment to set up a reformed .Second Chiimber, was rejected 
(M.'iy 2) by 21S to 47, Mr. Asquith declaring that the Govern¬ 
ment regarded it as an obligtiliolt, if time permitted, to jjrojmse 
a SI heme for reconstituting the Upiier House within the life¬ 
time of the existing Parliament. 

Every attemj)t of the Opposition to modify the operation 
of the Parliament hill was met by dogged resi.stancc. The 
principtd demand of the Oppo.sition, that important con¬ 
stitutional changes should not become law, if rejected by the 
House of Lords, until they had been subnutted to the judgment 
of the country, was of no avail. The Government’s reply was 
that the country, in giving them a majority, knew quite well 
what the Parliament bill would be used for, and that the two 
years’ interc'al it allowed for delay was an ample safeguard 
against legislation to which the |>eoplc were opposed. 

Meanwhile the alternative policy of the Unionist party was 
being made clearer In the more congenial atmosphere of the 
Upper House. A bill proposed by Lord Lansdowne /^aha 
for reforming its constitution was read a second lime oftht 
on May 22. The whole principle of this scheme of re- 
form was that, while the composition of the Up¬ 
per House would be changed and put on a representative 
basis, in accordance with the policy of Lord. Rosebery’s reso¬ 
lutions in 1910 (see 20.847), its powers would remain ns they 
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were. Under* it, the reconstituted House would consist (ex¬ 
cept for royal princes) of Lords of Parliament,” summoned 
as such and not becau.se* of any hereditary title; 100 would 
be elected hy the hereditary peers from such among their 
number as were qualified, under a schedule to the bill, by 
having held various public positions or ranks in the public 
services; 120 would be elected to represent different districts of 
the United Kingdom by colleges of eleelors consisting of the 
members of the House of tlommons for the constituencies with¬ 
in those districts; 100 would be aiipoinled by the drown (i.e. 
the Ministry) so as to reiiresent the proportional strength of 
parties in the House of Commons; seven would be “spiritual 
lords,” i.c. the two archbishops and five bishops to be elected 
by the Anglican Kiiiscopatc; and 16 would be peers who had 
held high judicial office. Kxcept for the law lords, who would sit 
for life, and the spiritual lords, who would sit while they orruiiicd 
their sees, the lords of Parliament would sit for :2 years, subject 
to one-fourth in each class (selected by ballot) retiring every 
third year. Peers who were not “ Ixirds of Parliament ” would 
be eligible for the House of Commons, hut the creation of new 
hereditary peerages for commoners other than past or present 
Cabinet ministers was to be limited to five a year. In Lord 
Lansdowne’s view, such a reform of the constitution of the 
Ulijier House, which followed on the lines of suggestions already 
thrown out by Lord Curzon and Lord Selborne, would provide 
a representative Senate, of which the existing Unionist party 
preponderance would no longer be characteristic. 

So long, however, as the (iovernmeni dally declined to accept 
any reconstruction of the Upper House as a substitute for 
the Parliament bill, any such proposals were mere beating of the 
air. The actual scheme excited no particular interest on the 
Unionist side, and was assailed by Liberals on the ground that, 
according to their calculations, while pretending to be repre¬ 
sentative, it would simply stereotype a Tory majority. On 
the clay after it was read a second time, the second reading of 
the Parliament bill was taken (May 23), and the real issue had 
to be faced; but the approach of the coronation, and the prev¬ 
alence of a feeling that, in spite of bellicose utterances in the 
Liberal jiress as to the creation of 500 new peers for swamping 
opposition, the Government might still be forced to a com¬ 
promise, made the debate still only a manotuvre for position, 
and Lord Lansdowne decided not to divide against the bill 
but to propose amendments in committee. 

The real fight only began when the coronation was over. 
The committee stage of the Parliament bill lasted from June 
28 to July 6, and, in spite of warnings from Lord Morley th.at 
the Government would refuse, in the House of Commons, to 
accept them. Lord Cromer’s amendment (June 28), substituting 
a joint committee for the Speaker in deciding what a “ Money 
bill” was, and Lord Lansdowne’s amendment (July 5), pro¬ 
viding for a referendum in specific cases of mi^a.sures attacking 
the existence of the Crown, the Protestant succession, or the 
establishment of national parliaments with legislative powers 
in Ireland, Scotland, Wales or ICngland, were carried by large 
majorities. On July 20 the bill, so amended, wtis read a third 
time without a division. Lord Lan.sdowne declaring that the 
principal amendments were “ so essential that we should 
certainly not be prepared to recede from them so long as w'e 
remain free agents.” Lord H.alsbury went still further: “ but 
for the existence of the amendments, he woulil have himself 
moved the rejection of the bill on the third reading, and unless 
those amendments were accepted in substance, in meaning, 
and in operation, he would never consent without a division to 
the passing of the bill.” 

The next day the Government exploded their bombshell. 
It had been a mystery up to this moment whether Mr. Asquith 
TbeUMtof obtained from the King a definite assent to 
the Royal the use of the royal prerogative for creating peers, 
Pnrota- and the question whether such a edittfe could possibly 
be resorted to had been freely discussed from the 
time when the Parliament bill was first proposed. All doubts 
were now set at rest. (In July 21, a letter from Mr. Asquith 


to Mr. Balfour in the following terms, written the day before, 
was published:— 

1 think it courteous and right, before any public decisions are 
announced, to let you know how we regard the political situation. 
When the Parliament l»ill, in the form which it has now assumed, 
returns to the House of Common.s, we shall be compelled to ask that 
Hou.se to disagree with the Lords' amendments. In the circum¬ 
stances, should the necessity arise, the Government will a<lvi,se the 
King to exercise his prerogative to secure the passing into law of the 
bill in substantially the .same form in which it left the IIou.se ol 
Commons, and Ilis Majesty has been pleased to signify that he will 
consider it his duty to accept and act on that advice. 

In the subsequent debates in both Hou.ses of Parliament 
(Aug. 7 and 8) on votes of cen-sure moved by the Uuioni.st 
leaders, the course taken by the Government was more fully 
explained. It appeared that the Cabinet had presented a 
memorandum to the King on Nov. 15 igio, before the general 
election, as follows:— 

His Majesty’s ministers cannot take the resptnisibility of advising 
a dissolulioti unless they may understand that in the event of the 
jiolicy of the Government fjeing approved by an ,adequat(* nuajority in 
the new House of C'ommotis, His Majesty will be ready to exercise 
his constitutional iK)wers, which m.ay involve the prerogative of 
creating jwers, if needed, to secure that effect shall lie given to the 
decision of the country. His Majesty's ministers are fully alive to the 
importance of keeping the name of the King out of the sphere of 
pirty and electional controversy. They take upon themselves, as 
Is their duty, the entire and exclusive responsibility for the policy 
which they will place before the electorate. His Majc.sty will doubt¬ 
less agree that it would be iuadvi.sable in the interests of the State 
that any communic.ation of the intentions of the Crown should be 
made public unless and until the actual occasion should arise. 

The King had felt that he had no alternative except to assent, 
though he did so, as Lord Crewe now stated, “ with nalural 
and legitimate reluctance.” The Government had hoped that, 
as the result of the general election, the Parliament bill would 
be allowed to pass without timcndments which would be fatal 
to its puqro.se, and therefore without a disclosure of the con¬ 
fident i.al understanding which all the time existed as to the 
use of the prerogtttive, but this was no longer pos.siblc; the only 
question now was whether the threat was to be sufficient. 

It was clear that, in the House of Commons, the Lords’ 
amendments would be summarily rejected by the Government 
majority. The further developments of the political The Dle- 
crisis depcndi'd, therefore, on what would htippen hard 
in the House of Lords when the bill w.as sent back 
to it. A hurried meeting of UnionLst peers was held (July 
21) at Lansdowne House, at which Lord Lansdowne informed 
them that the Government had told the Opposition leaders 
that their intention was not to send the bill uj) from the House 
of Commons unless an assurance was given that it would 
be pa.sscd, the assumption being that, in the absence of this 
assurance, peers would at once be created in sufficient num¬ 
bers for the purpose; ami it was freely slated in the Liberal 
press that the Government Whips had a list ready of persons 
who were jircpared to aceeiit peerages on condition that they 
voted for the Liberal programme. A state of extreme exas¬ 
peration prevailed, but a considerable majority of Unionist 
peers agreed with Lord Lansdowne’s view that, if this crea 
tion of peers were proceeded with, not only would the Par¬ 
liament hill be i)as.sed, but even smh oiijiortunities as it left 
open for subsequent resistance to Home Rule and similar meas¬ 
ures would be nullified; the only jirudent course, in the interest 
either of the Unionist party or of the peerage, was to sink further 
opposition, now that they were no longer “ free agents.” Gn 
the other hand a minority, whose view was strongly expressed 
by I,ord Ilalsbury, bitterly opposed such a surrender; in their 
view they did not cease to be “free .agents” until they were 
actually out-voted. It was in this sense that they had under¬ 
stood Lord Lansdowne’s use of thephnise on the third reading 
and it was only on that condition that they had not rejected 
the bill then. They still regarded the Government threat as a 
piece of bluff. It was asked whether it could be regarded as 
certain that, when the 500 eligible magnates who were willing 
to take Liberal peerages had voted for the Parliament bill, 
they would not take a more independent view of their [losition 
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BO far as Home Rule and other measures were concerned. The 
class of men whom Mr. Asquith was prepared to nominate for 
the purpose would hardly be different from those who in re»cnt 
years had been added, quite acceptably, to the House of Lords 
by Liberal initiation in considerable numbers, and who had in 
many cases come round there to a different way of thinking.* 
A further argument was that if a creation of peers was avoided 
now, it would not prevent its being resorted to if the House 
of l,onls suli.sequently rejected the Home Rule bill. 

Between these opposing views of the situation, a cleavage 
in the Unionist ranks was at once manifest. Mr. Balfour de¬ 
cided to “ stand or fall " with Lorfi Lansdownc's iidvicc, and 
they were followed by much the larger uunibi;rs; but public 
interest centred in what was known as the “ Die-Hard ” move¬ 
ment, which was actively organized under Lord Ilalsbury’s 
leadership and initiated at a largely at* ended and enthusiastic 
dinner in his honour at the Hotel Cecil on July 26, at which 
Lord .Selbome [iresiiled, supported by Lord .Salisbury, Lord 
Milner, the Dukes of Northumberland, Marlborough, Bedford 
and Somerset, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. (leorge Wyndham, 
Sir Kdward Cartton, Lord Hugh tlecil, Mr. K. K. .Smith, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, an<l other prominent men. How many 
(leers woulil f<ill<iw the lead given by Lord Halsbury and vote 
against the unamended bill when it wtis again sent up was 
still uncertidn, but as Lord Lan.sdownc and the bulk of those 
who acceiit ed his advice were only [ireiiarcd to desist from 
further opposition, and would not assist the Government affirm¬ 
atively by voting for a measure they deleste<l just as much as 
the “ die-hards," it w.as impossible for him to give Mr. Asquith 
the assurance he had demanded. A period of extreme ten.sion 
.ind uncertainty followed. On July 24. when Mr. Asquith 
was to move iti the House of Commons that the Lords’ amend¬ 
ments be di.sagnted with, he was howled down from the Unionist 
benches, amid a scene of great disorder, which was reiieate*! 
next day, and it was not till .Aug. 8 that the motion for disagree¬ 
ing with the Lords' amendments was carried by 421 to 215, 
after the Government had agreed to introduce a few minor 
changes. Meanwhile Mr. Balfour had endeavoured to idacate 
the whole of the Uniotiist party by moving a vote of censure 
(.Aug, 7), which was rejected by ,^65 to 246, and in the House 
of Lords a .similar vote of cetisure moved by Lord Curzon 
(Aug. 8) was carried by 282 to liS. 

The rtirliament bill was sent up again to the Lords for their 
acquic.sccnce in the striking-out of their amendments, and the 
crucial debate there took (dace on Aug, 0 ami 10. In answer to 
Lord Ro.sebi-ry, Lord Morley made the preefse statement that 
if the bill was defeated “ His .Majesty wouhl assent to a creation 
of peers sufficient in number to guard against any combination 
of the different [lartics in ()p]iosition by' which the Parliament 
bill might again be exposed to defeat.” This declaration had a 
marked effect on the result. Up to the last moment the figures 
on the two sides were in doubt, but the division showed 141 
in favour of jiassing the bill, an<l only 114 for insi.sting on the 
amctidmcnts. The Government had won the day by the help 
of enough votes from peers who usually acted with the ()p[iosi- 
tion to counterbalance the “ die-hards.” Thirty-seven Unionist 
peers, the two archbishoi)s, and ii bishops voted with the 
Liberals; but Lord Ilalsbury’s followers were more than had 
been expected, several peers, including the Duke of Norfolk, 
joining them in jrrotest tigainst the action of the Unionists who 
helped to carry the bill. Lord Cromer, who had been active in 
getting Unionist peers to support the bill on the ground that 
only in this way could the damage likely to accrue from a crea¬ 
tion of new peerages be avoided, was absent through illness; 
and Lord Curzon’s was evetitually the most powerful influence 
exerted in this direction, his action being all the more hateful 

‘ It is worth noting in this connexion that between 186S (when 
modern Liheralism and Con.servatism (jracticalty started as organized 
parties) and Oct. Ii)i2, the new peerages created by Liberal Govern¬ 
ments numbered 164 and those created by Conservative Govern¬ 
ments 149. Mr. Asquith alone had created 52 new peers up to Oct. 
1912 since he became Premier in 190H. 
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to the “ die-hards ” because earlier he had keen specially 
prominent in counselling resistanc^ to the bill at all costs. 

The Parliament bill thus became san Act and duly received 
the royal as.scnt; and a .statutory enactment defining the rela¬ 
tions between the two Houses of Parliament was 
substituted for an unwritten British constitution, 

As compared with the original form in which it 
was introduced (see 20.846, 847), various small drafting 
alterations were made, including an improved definition of 
a “ money bill,” and a more definite exclusion of private bills 
from the scope of the measure; but the only changes of any 
substantial importance were the following. (1) A provision 
by which the Speaker, before giving his certificate (to be en¬ 
dorsed on every money bill sent uji to the House of Lords) 
that a bill is a money bill, “shall con.sulf, if practicable, two 
members to be appointed from the chairman’s panel at the 
lieginning of such session by the committee of .selection.” 
(2) Provisions excluding from any public bills, as to which 
the Lords’ consent would not be required after being sent 
U]) in three successive sessions, “ a bill containing any 
provision to extend the maximum duration of Parliament 
beyond five years,” and also “ any bill for confirming a pro¬ 
visional order.” (4) A provision altering the limits of the two 
years which must have elapsed during the three successive 
sessions to “ between the date of the second reading in the 
first of those sessions of the bill in the House of Commons and 
the date on which it pusses the House of Commons in the third 
of those sessions.” (4) A provi.sion requiring a certificate 
signed by the Speaker, stating that the provisions of the Act 
in this re.spect had been complied with, to be endorsed on any 
bill so presented to the King for his asisent notwithstanding 
the opposition of the House of Lords. (5) A provision that “ in 
every bill so presented to the King, the words of the enactment 
shall be as follows:—* Be it enacted by the King’s most excel¬ 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Com¬ 
mons of this pre.sent Parliament as.sembled, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Parliament Act, and by authority of the 
same as follows.’ ” 

In all vital respects the Parliament Act remained as orig¬ 
inally introduced in 1010. Though its preamble declared that 
reform of the House of Lords itself still remained a task for the 
future, the supremacy of the House of Commons, both for 
purposes of finance and for public legislation, was definitely 
enacted. While the Act. however, on the face of it, made the 
Government masters of the situation, it was recognized by 
peo|)le who looked a little ahead that in practice it might not 
work quite as its authors contemplated. In order that its 
jirovisions should tipply, to the extent of bills becoming law 
over the resistance of the Lords, these bills had to be sent up 
in time for two years to elapse during the same Parliament, 
and during these two years they had to be sent up again and 
again without being changed from their original form. As 
the duration of Parliament was cut down to five (practically 
four) years, this meant that nothing not sent up in the first 
year or two would benefit by the Act; and apart from that, it 
would be difficult to avoid changes in bills sent up year after 
year. Lven as regards “ money bills,” which the House of 
Lords was now to have no power of rejecting at aU, the prospect 
was uncertain. The Budget of 1909, the rejection of which was 
the cause of the whole revolution, was probably considered 
a money bill by most Radical politicians; but the Speaker 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) upset any such calculations in Dec. loji 
by ruling, in answer to a question, that the Budget of that 
year was not a money bill within the Parliament Act—a fortiori, 
therefore, neither was that of 1909. 

On the very day that saw the triumph of the Parliament bill 
(Aug. 10) yet another great alteration was being made in the 
essential conditions of parliamentary life. Following Pmymeat 
an invitation already given by Mr. Lloyd George, a mem- 
resolution was carried in the House of Commons by **’ 

256 votes to 158. providing “for the payment of a salary 
at the rate of £400 a year to every member ‘of the House, ex- 
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eluding any member who is for the time being in receipt of ; 
a salary as an officer of the' House or as a minister, or as an 
officer of His Majesty’s Household.” Most of the Unionists 
were opposed to the proposal, and a good many Liberals did 
not like it, but the (lovernment had determined to introduce 
payment of members as a way out of the dilliculty they had 
with the Labour Jiarly, owing to the Osborne Judgment hav¬ 
ing made illegal the payment of salaries to working-class 
memhers out of trade-union funds (icc 27.143). To legislate 
in the way the Labour party demanded, so as directly to 
reverse the Osborne Judgment, was impossible, though the 
Government were prejiared with a hill—unsatisfactory to the 
Labour party and not proceeded with, a second edition being in¬ 
troduced in 1012 -for enabling trade unions to make special 
provision for voluntary political funds, .sepanatcly from the 
general funds to which every member of the union had to con¬ 
tribute; but it was hoped that payment of all M.l’.’s out of 
public money would do away with the [larlieular grievance of 
the Labour members. In the country generally a good deal of 
disgust was felt at the calm way in which M.I’.'s h.ad voted 
themselves £400 a year, and some members who were too well- 
off to want the subsidy declined to take it. 

Further complications with Labour were being threatened 
all this time outside Parliament. Industrial unrest was taking 
a peculiarly acute and ilangerous form. Though trade 
"“uantt" Esirtrally was bu.sy, ami “unemployment ” steadily 
dimini.shcd,* the demand of the wage-earning chesses 
for a proportionately larger share of the good things of life 
—better pay and less work for it—hail become more articulate 
and better organized. Socialist—and jiarticularly “Syndi¬ 
calist ”—theories had for some time been getting a strong 
hold of the younger generation of trade unionists; and a grow¬ 
ing sense of the impotence of the Labour members in I’ar- 
liarnent, added to increasing suspicion that Liberals and Tories 
alike were in league with the “ money power,” cncourageii 
the idea that “direct action” by means of strikes was the 
only way of successfully asserting the claims of tlie operatives 
to a larger share of the profits of indu.stry. The fact that wages, 
under existing affreements, practitiilly remained stationary, 
while the co.st of living, owing to higher prices, was going up, 
gave a solid basis for discontent. The result was seen, not 
only in numerous local conflicts between Capital and Labour, 
but in the threat of more extended “general” .strikes, which 
aimed at holding up whole imiustric.s throughout the country 
and compelling parliameni ary intervention. 

For the first time in the history of Knglish labour troubles 
a “ national ” strike was precipitated in toii, and private war 
Railway made on the whole community by the members 

Strike, of the railway unions. Since 1007 there had been a 
1911 . continual agitation among members of the Amalga¬ 

mated Society of Railway .Servants for better wages and 
shorter hours, and for “ recognition ” of their trade umon 
by the railway companies, which had been steadily refused 
by all except the North Kast.ern Company (after an arbi¬ 
tration in 1807). A general railway strike was only averted 
in igo7, as the result of negotiations carried on by Mr. Lloyd 
George as president of the Hoard of Trade, by an agreement 
between both sides to accept a scheme of conciliation and 
arbitration proposed by him. Hut the actual working of the 
conciliation boards then set up proved very disappointing 
to the railwaymen; and the movement came to a head again 
m Aug. igii. Strikes had been going on in Liverj)ool, Man¬ 
chester, London and elsewhere, among various other classes 
of jM^IJ^sport workers—seamen, dockers and carters. In Lon¬ 
don a violent dock strike was only terminated early in Aug. 
by an anrard of Sir Albert Rollit, increasing wages; and a 
carmen’s strike, which had been accompanied by serious dis¬ 
order and had driven the Government to order troops from 
Aldershot, was brought to an end with considerable difficulty 

‘ The only official figures for " unemployed ” issued by the Board 
of Trad* were for the trade unions. In these the jiereentagc, 
w bich was 9 in 1908 and 1909, fell to in 1910 and 3 in 19II. 
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at the same time by the intervention of the Board of Trade, 
the men securing concessions both as to hours and wages. 
At Liverpool a protracted dock strike had driven the ship¬ 
owners on Aug. 3 to agree to “ recognize ” the Dockers’ 
Union and make other concessions; but a number of strikers 
refused to go back to work; and the ship-owners then an¬ 
nounced a general lock-out to begin on Aug. 14. 'Fhc answer 
of the dockers’ strike committee, led hy Mr. Tom Mann, was to 
call on all transport workers to assist them by striking in 
sympathy, and wild scenes of rioting resulted, requiring the 
introduction of troops to help the LiverjKiol police. The general 
unrest now spread in an active form to the railwaymen too. At 
Liverpool the goods porters at the Lancs. & Yorks, stations 
struck on Aug. 5 because of the delay in dealing with their 
grievances, and at other stations the men came out in sympathy. 
On Aug. IS the joint executives of the four railwaymen’s 
unions—Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, As.soci- 
ated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, General 
Railway Workers’ Union, and Signalmen’s and Pointsmen's 
Union—dei ided to order a general strike unless in 24 hours 
the companies agreed to meet them and discuss terms. The 
companies at once refused to do so, or to admit that the con¬ 
ciliation scheme of 1007 could be thrown over in this way. 
The leaders of the men on the other hand contended that the 
spirit, if not the .letter, of the agreement of 1907 had never 
been carried out, and that they must hiive direct recognition 
of their unions. The machinery of the Hoard of Trade was set 
to work to try to delay a rupture, but meanwhile the com¬ 
panies were guaranteed militiiry protection, and preparations 
were made for placing soldiers along the lines. 

On Aug. 17 Mr. Asquith had an interview with the men’s 
representatives, and offered a royal commission to inquire into 
the working of the conciliation scheme, but at the same time 
he warned them gravely ami firmly that the Government could 
not allow the railway service of the country to be paralysed. 
Resenting the tone of his speech, and suspicious of a royal 
commission as simply a means of shelving the whole matter, 
they refused this offer and ordered the strike, which began next 
day in .spite of continued efforts by Mr. Lloyd George (Mr. 
Asquith having left further action to him) to overcome what 
seemed to be a misunderstanding. As the result of his explana¬ 
tions to the men's leaders negotiations still went on; a vote of 
censure on the Government which the Labour party at first 
decided to move in the House of Commons was not proceeded 
with; and instead of Parliament being adjourned on Aug. 18 
until the autumn session, as had been arranged, it was decided 
to meet again on Aug. 22 in order to deal with the situation. 
The strike was in actual operation for jiractically two whole 
days and did not terminate till Aug. 20. On the loth, however, 
a .settlement was effected. It was agreed that a special com¬ 
mission should at once investigate the working of the con¬ 
ciliation scheme and report quickly what changes were de¬ 
sirable, and that the trade-union leaders should persuade the 
men to return to work, the strikers being reinstated. The 
s|jecial commission started work on Aug. 23 and took evidence 
from both sides up to Oct. 3, its report being issued on Oct. 20. 
It was unanimously recommended that the conciliation scheme 
should be amended in various ways, the central board being 
abolished and any differences within the sectional boards being 
settled by an independent chairman chosen from a panel 
drawn up by the Hoard of Trade; trade-union “ recognition ” 
by the companies was not directly conceded—the commissioners 
jxiinted out that the companies could not permit intervention 
on the subject of discipline and management —but some satis¬ 
faction was given in this direction by a recommendation that 
the men should have anybody they wanted (c.g. a trade-ufiion 
official and not actually an employee) on the sectional boards 
as their secretary and advocate. The Labour party and trade- 
union leaders were by no means satisfied, however, with the 
result of the commission. The union leaders decided to take a 
ballot in Dec. on the question whether the findings of the com¬ 
mission should be accepted or another strike for “ rccogmtion ” 
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started; and when the report of the commission came up for 
discussion in the House of (Commons on Nov. 22 the situation 
was still a very difficult one. A rc.solution was moved hy Mr. 
Lloyd George asking the Government to bring about a further 
meeting between the representatives to the agreement of Aug. 
lo; but this was only carried after a contentious debate dis- 
Iilaying obstinacy on both sides, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in¬ 
sisting that the men had not agreed to accept the report and 
that “ recognition ” was indispensable, while the view of the 
comiianles was that the Government ought lo hold the report 
as binding on both parties. It was not till Dee. it that,after a 
good deal of diplomticy on the ptirt of the Hoard of Trade 
officials, a compromise was arrived at. liotli parlies agreed to 
accept the report of the commission as a basis for modifying 
the future workitig of the conciliation scheme, “ recognition ” 
being acce[)led to the extent of allowing the men to have their 
trade-union serret.ary as adviser. V'arious concessions as to 
wages and hours were also made by the companies. 

As regards the strike itself, while in actual operation, the 
stale of the railways during those two or three days was un¬ 
precedented. .Some 220,000 men altogether, about a third 
of the workers, were out, and traffic was much restricte<l, tlie 
worst disloc.ation being in the N. of Kngland, round Liveq>ool 
and Manchester. I’roops were employed freely to guard llic 
lines and give protection against violence, and in consequence 
there were only certain jiarticularly disturbed districts where 
.serious mischief occurred. On Aug. to an attack was made by 
rioters on a train at Llanelly, and the soldiers had to shoot, two 
men being killed, while an explosion due to the mob setting fire 
lo .some trucks containing gunpowder resulted in five more 
deaths', and at laverpool. on the i^th, two men were shot in a 
riot. The employment of the military was furiously denounced 
by the Labour agitators, but the intimidation practised against 
noti-unionists and the danger of extended sabotage were such 
that, on the whole, the comparative peaceableness of the stop¬ 
page, which ocettrred in a summer of une.xamplcd heat, was 
rather remarkable. To a great extent, and [larlicularly on the 
lines nearer London, this was due to the fact that a large jtro- 
portion of the union men who went out (a certain number 
remaining loyal to the companies) only did so because they 
dared not disobey the union orders. One outcome of the railway 
strike, and of the general unrest of which it was a symptom, was 
an addition made by the Government to the official machinery 
applicable at the Hoard of 'I'rade to the working of the Concil¬ 
iation -Act of i<)of). In Oct. 11)11 an Industrial Council, rep¬ 
resentative of employers and workmen, was inslitiiteil as a 
permanent body for considering and inquiring into matters re¬ 
ferred to them concerning trade disputes, and for taking suit¬ 
able action (but without any compulsory powers) on the same 
lines as the conciliation boarils already adojiled in p.arlirular 
industries. .As chairman of this liiflustrial Council and “ Chief 
Industrial Coinniissioner,” the Government chose Sir George 
Askwilh (b. iSOi), head of the Labour Department of the Board 
of Tiade, who Inad just been knighted in recognition of the 
valuable work he had done in recent industri.al contlicls. 

Meanwhile the N.ational Imsurancc bill, introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Lhn-d George on May 4 ton, htid 
brought new issues into the parliamentary con- 
llict. This elaborate measure covered two distinct 
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sulijccts, one being national health insurance, under 
newly constituted insurance commissioners for Kngland. Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland (with a joint committee, formed from 
among them, for adjusiing common affairs), .astsisted in each 
case by an advisory committee, with county and county 
borough committees for local administration, and the other 
unemployment insurance, directly under the Hoard of Trade. 

(l) Unemployment insiinince, administered largely through the 
labour exchanges, was applied to certain trades—building, construc¬ 
tion of works (railways, docks, etc.), .shipbuilding, mechanical engi¬ 
neering, iron-founding, construction of vehicles and saw-inilling— 
with power for the Hoard of Trade to extend the sehcine lo others. 
Workmen in these trade.s (others than foremen, rlerks, indentured 
apprentices, and persons under 16) would lie entitled under various 
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restrictions to unemployment benefit (up to a stafndarcl of a 
w€jek for not more than 15 weeks a year, starting at the second week 
of unempkiynieiit), out of an imeniploynient fund formed by each 
workman compulsorily contriljuting 2.fd. a week (paid by employer 
and deducted from wages), employers 2ld. a week [)er, man, and the 
State adding an amount ecjual to a third of their total contrilmtion. 

(2) For national health jiurjioscs, coiiijmlbory insurance was im- 
IK)sed on all persons (between 16 and 70) under contracts of .service, 
with certain exceptions (inchidinj^ those employed otherwise than in 
manual UdK>nr, and paid over lUtO a year, or pos.scssing £26 a year 
from projicrty), provision being also made for certain classes of 
employed persons to {*ome into the scheme us voluntary contributfirs. 
Under the conijadsory insurance (except for certain lower rates) 
nialr cfnitribnlors were to pay 4d. a week, female 3d. (employers 
making tlie payments and deducting them from wages), and em¬ 
ployers 3<l. ior each male or female employed (special stamps lor 
each amount having to Ih? affixed to cards for this purpose), the 
State adding t(» the National Health Insurance Fund an amount 
(two-niiitlis in the case of men, ami one-fourth in the ca.se of women, 
of the cost of benefits and aclministration) reckoned at 2d, a week 
per head. The benefits primarily secured were (i.) free medical 
treatment at home; (ii.) .sanatorium treatment for tuberculo.sis and 
other dist-ascs specified by the Local Government Hoard, the f lovern- 
ment allocating £i,5oo,ck>o for the building of sanatoria; (hi.) 
payment during sickness of los, a week for men ancl 7fi. 6(1. for women 
up t<» 2O weeks; (iv.) KLii>bequeiit payment during disablement of .ss. 
a week, and (v.) maternity l)onns of 30s. to women (including 
wives of insnreil persons) on confinement; provisions being made for 
granting tln-sf benefits (medical altctidanie, sicknes.s, and maternity 
lieiK^fits not till six months, dis.ildement not till two years aftcT 
I)aymcnts started) or modifying and exlemling tliem as funds per- 
mitled. The agencies fur auminislering the benefitb were made (i.) 
“approved soiut'lies,” i.c. the Friendl)’ Societies, trade unions and 
sui.h similar IkhIIcs as the insurance rommissioners aiiproved, the 
intention of the Governincmt l>eing lo have as many as p()ssibleof the 
insured included as memlmrs of “ approved societies (ii.) the post- 
oilices, whicli w{mld deal with those who would not join societies 
or whom societies would not admit, and who tlius became “ deposit 
(ontrilnitors." 'Phe local health committees, among llieir other 
duties (including tlie atlministration of sanatorium Inmeht), were 
I left to arrange for the service of medical praclitioncrb for insured 
|H.Tsons. j)rci)aniig lists of doctors trom among whom tlie patients 
were to have llieir own chuiie, jiayment to the doctors ironi llie 
genera! fund being estimated for at the rate of 6s. (including cost of 
(Irugs) p(T liead jut unmim. This feature of the bill, as explained by 
Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, (juicldy arou.scd the opposition of the doctors, 
who were organized under the Hritish Medical Assciciation to refu.se 
their services unless a larger paymimt was made; and as a body the 
doctors stood out for belter lenns. As me<lical “ l)enefits “ tind(T 
the .^^'t became due on Jan. 15 1013, it became a question for the 
< iovernmeni whether, if no term.s could be arranged, a r(‘gular State 
medical service would not have to be started. (Ju Oct. 23 Jqi2 Mr. 
Lloyd (tcorge announced the Government’s ‘‘linar’offer lo increase 
th(' cjmitalion fin? to qs. (including drugs and extras); I)Ut on Nov. iq 
the offer w'as reiected hy an overwhelming majority of the profu.ssion 
at a representative meeting of the British Medical Absociation. 

The second reading of the In.suranre bill was carried wdthoul 
a division on May 2q, and the committee stage W'ent on in- 
termillcnlly from July 5 to Aug. 4, when, with the discussion 
on the lylh clause finished. Mr. Lloyd George was still able to 
regard the Opposition as favourably disposed towards the hill. 
Its remaining stages were then left over for the autumn session, 
which lipgan on Oct. 24. But in the interval opposition had been 
growing, and the political situation in other respects was such 
that genuine codj>eration with anything proposed by the (lovern- 
ment was hardly possible if party capital could be made for the 
Unionists by what was unpopular in its programme. Not only 
were the doctors in full revolt against the terms proposed for 
' their remuneration, hut the working clu.sses them.sdvcs were 
found lo dislike exceedingly being taxed for benefits they were 
not able to apiireciatc. Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, ever an ardent 
electioneer, exasperated the Unionist party by his de8cri])tion 
of the lull as giving the working classes “ nincpencc for four- 
pence.” Among domestic sen'ants the scheme was cordially 
disliked. 'J'hough the bill was planned so as to involve financial 
coopenUion between the State and the Friendly Societies, there 
was considerable uncertainty, moreover, as to how far a great 
many of the latter, especially the smaller local societies, would 
reap advantage rather than loss. Public discussion concen¬ 
trated on the difficulties and objections. It was inevitable there¬ 
fore that, so far as the political aspects of the bill were con¬ 
cerned, the attitude of the Opposition should be afi’ected by the 
discovery of its wide unpopularity. 
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The result was unfortunate for a scheme which aimed at 
accomplishing so important a work of social reform. The (Jov- 
ernmcnt had its programme for 1012 full, subject 
™y being cleared by the TarUament Act, 
by the political necessity of proceeding with Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment; and Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose influence on the parliamentary tactics of the Coalition 
was now supreme, determined to force the Insurance bill 
through before iqi: ende<l. When the House of Commons 
restimed on Oct. 24 Mr. Asquith Ciirried a time-table ri'Solu- 
tion for closuring the remainder of its stages; and by this 
drastic method the bill passed through committee on Nov. 
21 and was rea<l a third time on Dec. 6. Under such con¬ 
ditions the opportunity for elTi'ctive Oiiposition criticism and 
amendment was so limited th.'it very little was {xrssiblc, in spile 
of the activity of Mr. Worthington Kvans and other Unionist 
members, and towiinls the end it became a question whether 
the Unionist leaders would artually divide against the third 
rca<ling, a course to which they were openly chtillengcd by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Instead of this, an Opposition front bench 
amendment was moved by Mr. II. W. Forster, proposing that 
the bill should be postponed for further discussion, and this was 
defeated by 320 to 22.3, the third reading then being carried in 
a division in which the Opposition its a whole took no ])arl, 
21 members reconling their voles against it. On Dec. 11 the 
bill was read a second lime iti the House of Lords, and, after 
various Government amendments had been inserted in com¬ 
mittee on Dec, 14, it wa.s [lasscd and rcx'civcd the royal assent 
next day, when Parliament was prorogtied. 

During all this time, both inside .and outside Parliament, 
opinion as to the scheme and its prosiiects had become more 
clearly crystallized. While Mr. Lloyd George and his 
d/tcM/eoC iirodaimed it to be the most beneficial 

reform ever conceived in the interest of the working- 
classes, and taunted the Opposition with .attempting to de¬ 
stroy it, the Unionists dwell on the injury done by forcing I 
through a measure which ought to have been more carefully 
considered before it became Itiw, and threw the resjxmsibility 
on the Liberal jiarty for everything th.at was objectionable 
and unworkable in it. The by-elections showed that its un- 
popul.arily was continutilly growing; and under the arrange¬ 
ment made in the Act, that the insurance commissioners should 
during iyi2 make rcgul.dions as to details, nobody knew 
yet what procedure woulil be adopted to overcome count¬ 
less points of difficulty which under the Act itself remained 
quite unsettled. The medical profession, without whose co¬ 
operation, so far as could be seen, the Act would not work 
at all, continued to refuse it unless they were given better 
terms, to which Mr. Lloyd George was still unable to agree; 
and “ passive resistance ” was organized on their behalf by 
the British Medical Association. 

It was, however, not only the stimulus given by the antjig- 
onism to the Insurance Act that was causing a revival of Union¬ 
ist confidence after the defeat over the Parliament Act. During 
the .autumn session of igii the Unionist jiarty had .started 
afresh under a new leader in the House of Commons. The 
“ die-hard ” revolt had been a final illustration of the dissalis- 
Mr. Bat- faction within the i)arty at tin- way it had been 
toaft «*• led by Mr. Balfour for some time [Kist. Had tlic 
ttnaUaa. Parliament bill been defeated in the House of 
Lords by the “ die-hards, ” it was an open secret that both 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour intended to retire from 
their positions at the head of the party, and it was largely 
the dislike of acting disloyally by them that confined the 
open revolt to a comparatively small section. Exasperation 
at the result, however, was general. Mr. Balfour himself did 
his best to smooth matters over, declaring in a public speech 
(Haddington, Oct. 7) that the question of the jjeers’ lactici 
was now a dead issue, of no more practical importance than 
the controversy as to the identity of Junius; and the “ die- 
hards,” though they started a Halsbury Club and kept their 
organization in being, protested at the same time that the 
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differences within the party were ended with the cause of them, 
and that they only meant to work for the common good. But 
after some weeks of reflection, when the hubbub was all over, 
Mr. Balfour made up his mind that the right moment had 
arrived for him to retire from the leadership, though not from 
Parliament, in view of the arduous political struggles still 
impending, and the unlikelihood of his being strong enough in 
health, should the Unionists again return to power, to conduct 
a ministry. His announcement to this effect was made on Nov. 
8, at a hastily convened meeting in the City of London. For a 
few days the question of who would succeeil him was uncertain. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, not only as principal leader of the 
Tariff Reformers and one whose very name would, on his 
father's account, be most representative of the Imperialist 
movement, but as ex-Ch.anccllor of the lixchequer and officially 
Mr. Balfour’s deputy on the Opposition front bench, had 
apparently the strongest claim; but, as a T.iberal Unionist, his 
selection was op))oscd by many Conservatives, who considered 
Mr. Walter Long a better choice; and Mr. Long's great pop¬ 
ularity among all sections was much in his favour. It became 
clear to the partisans of both that if either were proposed, and 
voles were taken, it would only emphasize the division of opin¬ 
ion and create friction between their supporters. 

It was found that Mr. .'Austen Chamberlain .and Mr. Long 
were both prepared to stand aside in favour of Mr. Bonar Law, 
nominally a Conservative and at the same time a Banar 
strong Tariff Reformer; and on their joint proimsal Law. the 
he was quickly adopted tis leader in the House of “'w/Mder. 
Commons (Lord Lansdowne continuing to be leader in the 
House of Lords), at a p.arty meeting on Nov. 13. Their sac¬ 
rifice of i)crsonal ambition set an example which did much 
to promote fresh confidence within the party; and Mr. Bonar 
Law had no sooner become leader than there were signs of 
improved Unionist i>rospccts in the constituencies. In in¬ 
tellectual range, subtlety of ex))osilion and criticism, and 
political experience, Mr. Balfour htid, admittedly, no rival on 
either side, but he still remained in the fighting ranks, ready to 
devote himself to the Unionist cause as much as anybody. His 
retirement from the formal responsibilities of leadership gave 
freer i)lay to the n^spect and admiration fell for him personally 
as a public man, while relieving the party of the accumulation 
of doubt as to his policy and tactics, which, rightly or wrongly, 
had letl to undercurretits of dissension. To the [jlain man his 
detached and philosophical outlook on public affairs had been 
rather too lofty; to be “had” or tricked, as the party was 
openly taunted with being by its opponents, over the Budget 
of i()oq or the I’arliament bill of niu, simply meant that its 
leader bad failed in astuteness; ardent Tariff Reformers, en¬ 
thusiastic for Mr. Chamberlain's policy and pining for Mr. 
Chamberlain's aggressive tactics, felt that Mr. Balfour’s balanc¬ 
ing support of their proixisals was unpractical and w.as confined 
to economic generalities. He was perhaps “ too much of a 
gentleman ” as well as “ too little of a business man ” for the 
situation. Mr. Bonar Law, on the other hand, was more of the 
Chamberlain type—a successful man of business, the dearest 
and most convincing platform exponent of Tariff Reform, a 
speaker who was accustomed to calling a spade a spade. 

It so happened that the result of the Canadian elections 
at the end of .Sept., and the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
American Reciprocity proposals, had delighted the 
Unionists and given them fresh confidence for the 
future of Imperialism. Canada had shown that she 
meant to keep her plaie in the Empire, and that antago¬ 
nism to the prosjicct of becoming simply an annexe to the 
United States was more powerful than the temptation to 
secure immediate commercial advantages from reciprocity. 
Up to the last the result of the Canadian elections had been 
very uncertain, and the Tariff Reformers in England, who 
had been thoroughly depressed and disheartened by the idea 
that, if reciprocity between Canada and the United Slates 
were established, their hopes for Imperial commercial union 
would be frustrated, had in Mr. Borden’s success a legitimate 
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triumph for their own views of Imperial policy. Imperial 
patriotism in Canada had averted the greatest danger yet 
threatened, in spite of the support given by the Liberaf Govern¬ 
ment at home and the British Ambassador at Washington. 
Every platform rang with Unionist rejoicings, and I lie Canadian 
victory put new heart into the Tariff Reform jiropaganda. 

On yet another question of Imperial moment a rebuff was 
given to the ministerial policy. 'Throughout iqii the decision 
of the Government to ratify the Declaration of Lon- 
don had led to a prolonged agitation. Most of the 
Unionist party, together with a strong body of 
naval opinion, were actively opposed to it, their argument 
being that under its iirovisioiis the advantages of British 
supremacy at sea in war time would be seriously diminished. 
'The Government succeeded, however (June i iqii), in ob¬ 
taining the supjKirt of the Imperial Conference, considerable 
weiglit attaching to Sir E. Grey's view tliat adhe-sion to the 
Declaration would be advantageous in Great Britain's foreign 
relations and to the cause of peace. As Tarliament had no 
direi t control over the action of the Government in the mat¬ 
ter of ratification, political oiiposition centred on the Naval 
Trize bill which was introduced to carry out the provisions of 
the Declaration of London, the setond reading being taken 
on July ,t. So much headway was matle in arousing antag¬ 
onism to the Declaration itself that when the third reading 
of the Naval Trize bill came on in the ilou.se of Commons on 
Dec. 7 the Government only m.anagcd to get a majority of 47; 
and the llou.se of Lords promptly rejected the bill. 

'The Government were meanwhile being [icrpetually worn and 
worried by the militant agitation for women’s suffrage and by 
the difficulty of dealing with any legislation on the subjeet 
when the Cabinet was divided. ’The Trime Minister himself 
w.as avowedly oiijiused to w’omen's suffrage altogether. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lloyd George, while professing himself a strong 
supporter of the cau.se, whiih was also advocated by Sir E. 
Grey and Lord Haldane, objeited to any bill which was not 
thoroughly “democratic”; and because the "militants” re¬ 
garded his attitude as obstructing the p.articular measure which 
they had in view, and lield him responsible for a Government 
bill not being introduced as they desired, he was imstered ius 
much as if he had actually been an open opponent like Mr. 
Asquith. 'The so-called “ Conciliation ” bill, introduced by Sir 
G. Remp, whh h assimilated the parliamentary to the municipal 
The Pw frtinchisi! for women and would give votes to about 
chine a million, had becti read a si'Cond time in the Hou.se 
Ciueii/on. Commons on May 5 ion, Mr. Asquith himself 
pairing against it while Mr. Lloyd George and other min¬ 
isters supiiorted it; and as there was no time for proceeding 
with the hill in iqii the Government promised to give it “ facil¬ 
ities ” in the following year. But while the various sections 
of supporters of women's suffrage disputed about its pros¬ 
pects, and the “militants” raged together, Mr. Asquith sud¬ 
denly made a new turn on Nov. 7 by tinnouncing the intention 
of the Government to add to its programme a Franchise Re¬ 
form bill on the lines of Matdiood Suffrage. In answer to 
a deimtation of woman suffragists on Nov. 17 he declared 
that, while he w.as personally ojiposed to women’s suffrage 
altogether, this bill would be so drawn as to admit of amend¬ 
ment to include women on certain terms; and if an amend¬ 
ment, which the Government as such would not oppose, were 
carried, the Government would then ado])! it. 'They would also, 
as had been promi.sed, give facilities for the Conciliation bill. 

It had been generally supposed that the Government would 
take advantage of the passing of the Tarliament Act to rein¬ 
troduce the bill against plural voting which the Lords had 
rejected in igo6, but this larger measure wa.s totally unexpected, 
and the announcement was widely construed simply as a device 
for “ dishing ” women’s suffrage. It was at once denounced 
for that reason by the “ militants ” who began to make more 
trouble than ever. From this moment the internal divisions 
within the Cabinet on the subject of women’s suffrage, and the 
necessity of taking administrative action against “ militant ” 
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violence, remained a source of constant difficulty. When 
eventually, on March 28 1912, the Conciliation bill was rejected 
by 222 to 208, owing to disgust jit “ militant ” tactics, the 
prospect of legislative action rested entirely with the question 
of an amendment of the Government Franchise bill, which was 
read a first time on June 17 1912, by 274 to 50, and a second 
time on July 12,'by 290 to 218. In other respects this bill, which 
abolished jilural voting and university representation, maile 
six months’ residence by adult males the only qualification for 
votes, and did away with existing restrictions as to registration, 
handing it over for automatic action by the municipal author¬ 
ities, excited comparatively little public interest. 'There did 
not seem likely to be time, even if there were inclin.ation, to 
pass it into law before the session ended. 'The Unionists, while 
objecting to details, opposed it mainly on the old ground that 
reilistribution sliould accompany reform; while the Liberal 
rank and file, who for their own electioneering purposes were 
principally anxious to destroy the jilural vote, felt that a simpler 
measure with that object would have sufficed. A bill to abolish 
plural voting, introduced by a private member, Mr. Baker, 
was read a second time on March 1 1912. 

The main jiroblem, however, before the Government when 
I’arliament mitt on Feb. 14 1012, was Irish Home Rule, with 
Welsh Disestablishment and Disendowment in a sec- welehDIe- 
ondary plate. 'The main intere.st of the latter metis- eeiahiiMh- 
ure, keenly as it was opposed in the interests of the 
C.'hurch of England, lay naturally in the financial pro¬ 
visions. The income of the Welsh dioceses in 1006 was £ssb,- 
000 (£296,000 re)iresenting voluntary contributions which 
would be unaffected), and of the £260,000 derived from en¬ 
dowments the bill would take away £172,500. representing 
(according to the Liberal view) national property; but this 
reduction would only be gradually effected in about 40 years 
by the Welsh commissioners ai)]>ointcd to manage the trans¬ 
fer—existing interest being maintained and existing incum¬ 
bents being paid their present stipends—so that in that time 
the Church would have the cliance of making good the loss 
of income by increased voluntary contributions. The dis¬ 
established Churth was given fiowcr to set up a representa¬ 
tive body; and to this body the Welsh commissioners would 
hand over the cathedrals, eifiscopal palaces, churches and par¬ 
sonages, and also the modern endowments—and such part 
of the glebe as was not considered to be part of the ancient 
endowments—to which the Churi h as such was strictly entitled; 
as a dividing line the date of 1662 ivas taken as that after which 
proiierty of uncertain origin now owned by the Church might 
be regarded as her own. 'J’he funds which by degrees would be 
taken from the Church were to be applied partly to charitable 
and public iiuqio.ses by being handed over to the county 
councils and partly to the university of Wales (library, etc.). 

The rather moderate extent of the disendowment thus pro- 
poseil was somewhat of a suriirise. Extreme Liberationists had 
to console themselves with the prospect of a success for the 
principle of disestablishment rather than any considerable 
acquisition of Church property for secular purposes. On the 
other hand, from a Church point of view, the smallness of the 
operation on its financial side made the whole transaction seem 
one of peculiar meanness; for a paltry result, the work of the 
Church—admittedly now weU done, as had been proved before 
the Welsh Church Commi.s.sion, whatever its shortcomings in 
the past—was to be crippled and hampered. Defenders of the 
Church could point to the fact that it was the largest single 
religious body in Wales, and the only one which was represented 
in every parish by a regular organization. The ecclesiastical 
indivisibility of Wales and England was a more fundamental 
objection, the Welsh dioceses being from the Church point of 
view an integral part of the Church of England. The case 
for the Government, granted the principle of disestablishment 
at all, was, however, fairly simple. Their precedent was the case 
of the Irish Church in 1869: it was equally a part of the Church 
of England, and disestablishment and disendowment had 
done it good rather than harm. The answer' to those who con- 
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tended that tlw Church really was the national Church of Wales 
was that the Welsh people thought otherwise; at election after 
election, almost unanimowsly so far as political rci>rescntation 
showed, they demanded the change as an art of justice. On 
the first reacting of the bill (April ?s), which was carried by 
means of the closure by .131 to 253, Mr. Lloyd George em¬ 
phasized this point in a somewhat rhetorical (dea for the right 
of his own nationality to have the religion it chose and not to be 
nationally misrepresented by a Church which, however well it 
worked, was English and not Welsh. On May 13 the second 
reading opened with a slashing criticism from Mr. F. E. Smith, 
but on the i6th it was carried liy the clo.sure by 34K to 267, and 
the bill was then hung up till the late autumn. Its introduc¬ 
tion .satisfied the Welsh party, but otherwise it excited no real 
parliamentary enthusiasm. In recent years disestablishment 
had ceased to interest any large section of Liberal politicians; 
and the bill, while alienating many Liberal churchmen and 
rallying to defence of the Chun h numbers of voters who are 
normally indifferent to political issues, was not of a nature to 
help Liberal or Labour electioneering outside Wales itself. 

Ill making an Irish Home Rule bill their chief measure in 
iqi2 the Government were more fortunate in one re.spcct than 
Mr. Gladstone had been in 1886 and 1803, when the whole Irish 
question was still associated in Great Hritain with the preju¬ 
dice and hostility aroused by the agrarian war, with all its 
incidents of cattle-maiming and boycotting, the “ plan of 
campaign,” the Phoenix Park murders and dynamiting out¬ 
rages, the downfall of Parnell and the split in the Nationalist 
ranks {see Irf.uand). A new generation had grown up, to whom 
all this was ancient history, with no .special ap|>lira- 
Rufc* tion to the existing conditions. Ireland for years had 
been peticeful and growing in pro.spcrity; the Union¬ 
ist Government had given her both local government and the 
Land Purchase Act ; and the idea of Home Rule (as apart from 
the forgotten Home Rule bills) was now familiar simply as one 
of the stantling i.ssucs of party politics. Lord Rosebery’s de¬ 
fection had not prevented .Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
from inscribing it again in loo.s on the banner of the Liberal 
party; and though the Liberals then came into power, in¬ 
dependently of the Nationalist vote, under a plcclgc not to 
introduce a Home Rule bill during the lops-io Parliament, 
Mr. Asquith had been quite expli<it in stiying, when the elec¬ 
tions of Jan. iqio were taken, that if he got a majority this 
self-denying ordinance would be at an end. It was true that 
at the elections of Dec. 1010 neither Mr. A.sf|uith nor his 
colleagues in the Cabinet made Home Rule a direct i.s.suc 
either in their election iiddresses or in their speeches. On 
the contrary, when the Unionists warned the electorate that 
in voting for the Parliament bill they were voting also for 
Home Rule, they were constantly told that this was only a 
” bogey.” But the fact remaine<l thtU Home Rule was an 
integral part of the Liberal progr.imme, and within the Govern¬ 
ment forces returned as supporters of the Parliament bill the 
Irish Nationalists held the balance of power. Mr. Redmoml, 
for his part, had been perfectly frank about the conditions of 
his support; on Sept. 27, 1010, for exanqile (to give only one 
instance out of many), at a moment when it was still uncertain 
to whiit lengths the Liberal Cabinet would go in framing a Home 
Rule bill, he was reported as .sajdng in a speech at Buffalo, 
U.S., “ 1 believe the leaders of the Liberals are sincerely friendly 
to Home Rule, but, sincere or not, we have the power and will 
make them toe the line.” The real strength of his position for 
making a gotxl bargain ov’er the terms of the bill was based, 
however, on the willingne.ss of the Liberal and Ltibour parties 
to concede, in all essentials, the Nationalist demand, repre¬ 
senting as it did not only a solid vote from three-quarters of 
Ireland but also an important body of Irish opinion in America 
and the British colonics. Apart altogether from the older 
arguments for Home Rule, the Liberals justified their policy 
by the success attending their grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal, and by the congestion of business in the Imperial 
Parliament, which in any case made it desirable to move in the 


direction of devolution. An Irish Parliament and executive 
of the colonial type for purely Irish affairs, subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament, would not only satisfy the Irish claim, but 
might Ik: the beginning of a federal scheme for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. Arguing on these lines,—and Mr. Red¬ 
mond carefully put the Irish case no higher in his speeches 
before British audiences—it was much easier in into and ton 
for supporters of the Government than it was in 1886 and 1803 
to .scout Unionist objections to the principle of Home Rule; they 
could even appeal to Unionist arguments in favour of an Im¬ 
perial federal constitution. English Liberal Noncomformists 
were not now so much agitated about Home Rule meaning 
Rome Rule; and public opinion in Great Britain generally had 
become rather apathetic about Ireland altogether, being to a 
large e,\-tent out of touch with its problems. It was only in Ulster 
that ptucsionate resistance was as yet reawakened. 

Mr. .Asquith introduced the Government of Ireland bill in 
the House of Commons on April 11 1012. He laid particular 
stress on its being intended to be the first step towards par¬ 
liamentary devolution and a system of federalized parliaments 
within the British Isles, and on its maintaining the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster over the new Irish 
1‘arliament equally with any that might later be set up in other 
divisions of tlie kingdom. The essence of the bill was that in 
Ireland an Irish Parliament and Irish executive should be re¬ 
sponsible for exclusively Irish affairs. Instead of saying pre¬ 
cisely what these affairs were, the bill specified 
what were the Imperial affairs which the Irish 
Govennnent could not deal with, including cer¬ 
tain Irish matters (Clause 2) “ reserved ” to the Imperial 
Government. There would be two Houses—tin elected House 
of Representatives of 164 members (of whom, on the exist¬ 
ing Vtasis, 3Q would probably be Unioni.sis); and a nominated 
Senate of 40 members, on which Mr. Redmond's view was 
that there would thus be the optiortunity to secure the 
inclusion of Irish public men of eminence, without reference 
to their party colour. In case of a conllicl between the two 
Houses they would .sit and vote together. For Imperial pur¬ 
poses Ireland would still he represented at Westminster, but 
only by 42 members, subject to a special provision (Clause 26) 
for increa.sing this number in case the question of altering the 
financial relations should arise at some future time and purely 
for that purpose. The acts of the Irish Parliament would be 
.subject to veto or postiionemcnt by the Imperial executive or 
Parliament, disputes .as to their validity being adjudicated on 
first by the Iri.sh Court of Appeal and secondly by the Privy 
Council. It might not enact [irivilege or disability, endow¬ 
ment or deprivation, for any form of religion, or make any 
religious belief or ceremony necessary to the validity of mar¬ 
riage. Irish taxes would be settled by the Irish Parliament but 
would continue to be collected (together with such Imiierial 
ta,xe.s as rem;iine<l) by the Imiierial Government, and an annual 
sum (orresponding to the cost of Iri.sh .services at the time of 
the pas.sing of the Act would be ‘‘transferred ” to the Irish 
E,\i hcquer under the admini.stration of a Joint Exchequer Com¬ 
mitter, together with a grant, beginning at £500,000, to be 
reducer! as circumstances permitted; practically this meant 
an annual subsidy of 000,000 from the Imperial Exchequer. 
The ‘‘ transferred sum ” would provide a security on which the 
Irish Government could raise loans. The financing of Old 
Age Pensions, National Insurance, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and the Royal Iritjh Constabulary, was reserved tem¬ 
porarily to the Imperial Exchequer, but the Irish Post Office 
(with the patronage attaching to it) was made a separate service 
under Irish administration. The powers given to the Irish 
Parliament to deal with Customs and Excise as we.ll as other 
taxation contemplated the setting-up of Irish custom-houses 
independently of Great Britain, and (within certain limits) the 
possibility of varying duties as between goods imported into 
Irclaml or into Great Britain; and as the collection was to be 
made by the Imperial Government, and allowance for the 
Irish levy to be made to the Irish by the Imperial Exchequer, 
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the procedure was necessarily rather complicated. The finance 
of the bill was indeed admittedly and necessiirily provisional, 
complete data being unavailalde, in spite of the Government’s 
having had the advice of a committee of financial exjicrts, whose 
report, however, was not disclosed. For 1912-3 it was estimated 
that the revenue derived from Ireland was £10,839,000, and 
the expenditure there £12,354,000, showing a deficit of £1,515,- 
000. In the next ten or fifteen years a further increase in the 
deficit was contemplated, bringing it up to over £2,000,000. The 
subsidy now proposed was estimated accordingly. 

Even before the introduction of the bill it had been .seen that 
the greatest practical difficulty in the way of Home Rule, ir¬ 
respective of controversy over particular details in 
^^'sMoo scheme, would be the attitude of Unionist Ul- 
’ ster. Under Sir Edward Carson’s leadership, opposi¬ 
tion was already being organized in 1911, on behalf of the N. 
of Ireland Protestants and Orangemen, which, it was openly 
avowed, would if necessary go to extreme lengths, even to a re¬ 
fusal to recognize a Parliament in Dublin* and to the set¬ 
ting-up of a separate “ provisional government.” The anxiety 
of the Government to counter this movement as far as possi¬ 
ble had been shown early in the session by the announcement 
that Mr. Winston Churchill was going over to Belfast to 
speak on Feb. 8 in the Ulster Hall, and violent opposition 
to the proceeding was at once taken in hand there. It was 
considered on the Unionist side that for the son of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill, who had said that ” Ulster would fight and 
Ulster would be right,” to preach Home Rule in a place asso¬ 
ciated with the campaign against it, was an outrage; and the 
leaders of the Ulster Unionist Council took slejts to make the 
delivery of the speech in the Ulster HaU imiiossible. Even¬ 
tually its engagement for the jturpose was cancelled, and it 
seemed for the moment that the prosjjects of rioting and blood¬ 
shed if Mr. Churchill aitpeared in Belfast at all were so serious 
that the Government would be obliged to keep him away. 
Mr. ChurcliiD, however, was not to be daunted. Arrangements 
were made for the speech to be delivered in a pavilion in a field 
outside the city, and for troops to be drafted there in large 
nundiers for the maintenance of order. The apparent denial 
of free speech at all on the Ulster Unionist side was severely 
commented ui>on elsewhere, and justified with some misgiv¬ 
ings by English sympathizers, but when the leaders had been 
successful in defeating the plan for holding a Home Rule meet¬ 
ing in the Ulster Hall they went no further. Mr. Churchill duly 
arrived and made his speech, dwilling particularly on the 
siifeguards which the Home Rule bill wovdd contain against 
anything to which Ulster could object; hut the city was in a 
ferment of dangerous antagonism and he had to he smuggled 
away afterwards to avoid the hostility of the crowd. Actual 
rioting was avoided, and peace was kept between Nationalists 
and Loyalists, at the cost of £2,730 for the exfwnsc of the troops 
engaged, the Ulster letiders ha\’ing eventually devoted them¬ 
selves to keeping their supporters well in hand; but the whole 
incident wa.; an unplea.sant revelation of the rebellious spirit 
that was being aroused. A little later (.April 0) Mr. Bonar Law 
was present at a great demonstration at Belfast, the special note 
of which was a .solemn pledge of Loyalist resistance. 

The Liberal press in Engltind made light of these warnings, 
but the organization of opposition in Ulster went steadily on. 

As controlled by the Irish Unionist leaders it was 
Au'Hade formally independent of actual parliamentiiry tactics, 
and therefore of the action of the Unionist party 
under Mr. Bonar Law’s guidance; but Unionist oiiposition 
in Parliament and in the constituencies was inevitably 
concerned with what might take place in Ulster. Mr. Bonar 
Law, at Blenheim on July 27 and in the House of Commons 
on Aug. 5, took his side openly with the Unionists of Ulster. 
If, he said, the Ulstermen were forced into defiance of a me-a-s- 
ure p.assed under the Parliament Act without further appeal 

'The anniversary of “Craigavon Day,” Sept. 23 19", when Sir 
E. Carson was acclaimed the Ulster leader, and the Declaration of 
Ulster was published to the above effect, was celebrated in 1912. 


to the electorate, and by the dictation of a Nationalist vote 
which had in their view always been disloyal to the Empire, 
any attempt to coerce Ulster could only mean civil war, and 
this could not be confined to Ireland; it was incredible that the 
Government should contemplate the coercion of Ulster by 
British bayonets, but if they went to that length the situa¬ 
tion would be ' intolerable,—ministers would be “ l3mched 
in London.” Many Liberals hoped to find relief by propos¬ 
ing to leave Ulster out of the Home Rule bill, at least tem¬ 
porarily, altogether; but an independent Liberal amendment 
to this effect in Committee (July 18), after some ambiguous 
inquiries from the Government whether Ulster would be satisfied 
if it were adopted, was rejected by 320 to 252. 

Meanwhile, on April 23 an Irish National Convention in 
Dublin, with Mr. Redmond presiding, accepted the biU, and the 
doubts as to whether Irish Nationalists might dis¬ 
agree over it and it might be snuffed out like the 
Irish Councils bill in 1007, were dissipated. On July 
19 Mr. Asquith addressed an enthusiastic meeting in Dublin, 
and was rcceiveil with fervour as the first English Prime Minis¬ 
ter who had had a welcome there in Nationalist circles. 'J’he 
first reading of the biU was carried in the House of Com¬ 
mons on Ajiril jfi by 360 votes to 266, and the .second read¬ 
ing (April 30) on May 4 by 372 to 271. The Committee stage 
began on June ii, and on July 3 the first clause had gone 
through; discussion was then suspended tiU the autumn. 
On the Unionist side the objections to any scheme for a 
separate Iri.sh Parliament and executive were fortified by 
criticisms of special features in the new bill itself—the finance, 
the proposal for Irish repre.senlatives to remain at Westminster, 
the separation of isist-offices and cuiitom-houses—^but these 
subjects had still to be further discussed when Parliament 
adjourned in August. On the Liberal side a good many mem¬ 
bers disliked the provision for the nomination of an Iri.sh Senate, 
and this ciuestion .arose in Committee on Clause i, but an 
amendment to exclude it was rejected (June kj) by 288 to 199. 

Effective oiiixisition was in Ulster, not in J’arliament. Serious 
rioting between I’rote.stanls and Catholics in the Belfast ship¬ 
yards during July showed the tension there; and on 
Sept. 14 a free fight between partisans of both Solemo 
sides, in the course of a football match at Belfast tovemiii. 
at which 10.000 people were present, resulted in injuries to 
about 100, revolvers and knives being used. Active prepara- 
tiotis were on foot for a .series of Unionist demonstrations in 
Ulster, leading up to the signing on Sept. 28 of a .Solemn 
Covenant, pledging resistance to Home Rule. The perplex¬ 
ity on the Liberal .side in face of Ulster’s determination was 
shown by a sjieech of Mr. Churchill's at Dundee on Sept, iz, 
in which he suggested, i)urcly on his own account, that, 
to secure .a fi-dcral .system of government for the United King¬ 
dom, to which Home Rule for Ireland, however, was an e.ssen- 
tial preliminary,—^it might be desirable to grant seliarate legis¬ 
latures to large homogeneous areas in England like Lancs., 
Yorks., the .Midlands, and London; he w'ould not shrink from 
the creation of 10 or 12 such English bodie.s, all .subordinate to 
the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Churchill’s speculation was 
effectively criticized by Mr. Balfemr at Haddington on Oct. 9, 
the scheme being described as “ the application of decimal 
fractions to the United Kingdom.” What Unionist Ulster 
demanded was to rem;dn under the Imperial Parliament and 
not be at the mercy of a parliament in Dublin. 

The text of the Solemn Covenant, promulgated by the 
Ulster Unionist Council, was as foUows:— 

Being ronvinred in our eonseienres that Ih)me Rule would I)e 
disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster as well as of the whole 
of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious freedom, destructive 
of our citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the Empire, we, w^hose 
names arc underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal subjects of His Gracious 
Majesty King George V., humbly relying on the God Wllom our 
fathers in days of stress and trial confidently trusted, hereby pledge 
ourselves in Solemn Covenant throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity to stand by one another in defending, for ourselves and our 
children, t)ur cheri.sned position of etjual eilizctjship in the United 
I Kingdom, and in using all means which may be found necessary to 
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defeat the preset conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in 
Ireland; and, in the event of sufh a Parliament being forced uixjii us, 
we further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to 
recognize its authority. In sere confidence that God will defend the 
right, we hereto subscrilie our names, and, further, we individually 
declare that tfe have not already signed this Covenant. 

Sir Edward Carson signed first, on Sept. 28, at the head 
of a great gathering in Belfast. And when,' just afterwards, 
he crossed with Mr. F. E. Smith to Liverpool, he had a remark¬ 
able ovation, violent speeches being made by sympathizers with 
the cause of Ulster,' in favour of supjiorling her resistance by 
force of arms. It was announced later that the total signatures 
to the Covenant were;— Ulster, men 218,206, women 228,001; 
Outside Ulster, men 10,162, women 5,055. 

Reference must now be interposed to the progress of the 
industrial unrest in England, culminating during 1012 in the 
National general strikes of coal-miners and transport workers. 
Coaistrlke, For some time past troulile luul liecn lircwing in the 
coal industry, in Dec. igio a strike had begun at 
the Camlirian Combine Collieries (of which Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
afterwards Lord Rhondda, was managing director), owing 
to the failure of the two referees (re()re.senting owners 
and men) apiiointed by the .South Wales Conciliation Board 
to agree ujion a t.onnagc price for the working of a scam at 
the Ely Pit, which had till then been worked 011 day-work. 
'I'he rates olTered by the owners were denounced by the strike 
committee as a “ starvation ” wage; but the strike was really 
a forward move on the part of the youtiger extremi.sts 
among the men, who luid obtained the upper hand and were 
influenced by socialistic doctrines. A general 1 <k kout of the 
men working in other seams in tlie Ely Pit was the masters’ 
reply. The Welsh Socialists thcti sent delegates to enlist sym¬ 
pathy among the English and Scottislt miticrs elsewhere, and 
to try t« bring about a gciteral strike; but the leaders of the 
Mitiers’ Federation of Great Britain were not prepared to sup- 
liort the action of the Ely Pit strike committee, and iiiiancial 
support was withdrawn, so that the strike collapsed. 

Thi: Miners’ I'edcration ne.'cl put a claim Ix'fore the owners 
in the federated area for the fixing of dclinile rates of pay¬ 
ment in the case of “ abnormal places ” where the men were 
unable to earn an iiverage day’s wage for mi fault of their own. 
At the Southport conference of miners’ delegates in Oct. igii 
I,lie following resolution, |)ro|)osc<l by tlie executive, was unan¬ 
imously pas.scd:— 

That tlie federation take immediate steps to secure an individual 
minimtim wage for all men ami iKiy.s ws.irking in mines in the area_ of 
the fetleration, witliout any reference to the working places l>eing 
abnormal. In the event of the employers refusing to agree to this, 
(tie 21.St rule to be put into operation to (leniamJ assent. 

At a second conference on Nov. 14, at wliirb the refusal of 
the employees to accept the minimum wage was re[X)rte(l, an 
adjournment was resolved on (tiy 3,56,000 votes to 238,000) for 
future negotiations; and on Dec. 21, the situation ■•emaining 
the same, it was resolved that a ballot should be taken on Jaii. 
ICS-12 igi2 on the question; “Arc you in favour of giving 
notice to estalilish the principle of a minimum wage for every 
man and boy working in the mines of Great Britain?” A reso¬ 
lution was also passed “ that each ili.strict send to Mr. Ashton 
(general secretary of the Miners’ Federation) a tabulated state¬ 
ment of what it dc.sircs to be its minimum wage, and that the 
executive committee of the Federation meet to ron.sidcr the 
statements and report to a national conference in Birmingham 
on Jan. 18 igi2.” The result of the ballot .showed 445 ,*^' 
votes for giving notice, 115,721 again.st,—majority 

' It must be remembered, of course, that “ Ulster," as an Irish 
ixilitical unit, did not mean the whole province, but only the N.E. 
portion, comprising the five counties of Antrim, .M-niagh. Down, 
Londonderry and Tyrone, with the cities of Belfast and London- 
dero'. As a geographical unit Ulster had a jioi). (igii) of 1,581.606, 
but the N.E. (Kirtion by it.self had 1,188,695. Out of the latter total, 
tho.se of 16 years old and over were 387,241 males and 438,774 
females. As the census elassifiLation showed that 33’i % of the pop. 
in this N.E. area was Roman Catiiolic, the numlier of adult male 
Protestants m Ulster who might be exfieetcd to sign the Covenant 
was not much in excess of those who actiiall\' did so. 


South Wales alone giving a majority of 85,107 for stopping 
work. And on Feb. 2 igi2 a definite schedule of the minimum 
rates asked for was approved. 

The coal-owners met on Feb. 7, and the Welsh owners then 
refused to discuss any minimum wage and retired from the 
conference. 'J’his made a strike inevitable, since the miners were 
not prepared to settle with any but the whole federated area. 
Notices were given accordingly, the public being faced with a 
prospect of a complete cessation of coal supplies. The Prime 
Minister on Feb. 20 invited both sides to meet him to discuss 
means of averting a national stoppage, and their representatives 
met him on Feb. 22, but to no jiurpo.se; and on Feb. 26 the first 
miners went on .strike at Alfrclon, the rest soon following, in 
spite of the announcement that the priiiciiile of a minimum wage 
was now adopted by the fiovernment and that they would take 
steps to give it parliamentary sanction unless an agreement were 
arrived at. On this point a split occurred between the coal- 
owners, those of Durliam and the federated districts being pre¬ 
pared to fall in with the proposal of the Government, and the 
others refusing. f)n Marcli i ov-cr a million coal-miners were 
out (Vorks. and N. Midlands 235,000; H. Wales 220,000; Scot¬ 
land 130,000; Northumberland 120,000; Durham 110,000; Mid¬ 
lands and .' 5 oulh 105,000; N. Wales 70,000; N. and E. Lancs. 
45,000), and during the whole month the country was con¬ 
vulsed l)y the calamity. 

At last, after the Government had m.ade a further unsucces.s- 
ful attempt, by a conference, to bring owners and miners to 
agreement, on Afarch 10 igi2 Mr. Asquith intro- ^ ^ 
duced in the House of t’ommons a Minimum Wage 
bill as their last resort. It provided that, in the coal 
industry, every contract for employment should involve the 
l>aymenl of a minimum rale, to be settled for e.ach district by 
a joint board set up under the auspices of the Board of Trade. 
The bill was read a second lime on March 21, after a motion 
for its rejection by Mr. Biilfour, on behalf of the Opposi¬ 
tion, had been defeated by 348 votes to 225, and it had pa.sscd 
both Houses on Marrh 28. Having made their protest against 
a piece of revolutionary legislation whitii inlrodueed so novel 
and far-reaching a princiiile into indu.strial economics, the 
Unionists left the respon.sibility to the Government, and the 
only parliamentary difficulty wits caused by the Labour party, 
wlio fought for the im.lusion of a jirecise definition of the 
minimum in the shape of 5s. a day for adults and 2s. for boys: 
as the Government refused this and insisted on the rates be¬ 
ing fixed by the distrirt boards, the Labour party opposed 
the third reading, which, however, was carried by 213 to 
48. There was acute dissatisfaction among the miners at the 
failure of the Labour parly to get their own minimum .sched¬ 
ule of ntles adopted, and for a time the result was doubt¬ 
ful; but it was decided to tiike a ballot (April i) on the question 
of returning to work, and though a majority still voted for 
staying out (244,011 to 201,013) it was not large enough (two- 
thirds being required by the rules). 

The fact was. the funds were exhausted and the men had 
h.ad enough of the struggle. The conclusion of Sir A. Markham, 
the Liberal M.l’. and coal-owner, writing in the Quarterly Re- 
vitrw for April igi2, is probably the verdict of history, lie con¬ 
sidered that “ the ground of attack was iil-choscn; the men 
should have stood to their original demand, the payment on 
account of abnormal places or losses due to bad management. 
If in addition they had asked for an increase of wages equiv¬ 
alent to 10% on the basis rates, to meet the increased cost of 
living, they would have occupied strong ground. The great 
mass of men came out to obtain higher wages, and for no other 
reason; and when they voted for the formula ‘ minimum wage ’ 
nine-tenths did not know what they were voting for.” The 
result, as the year went on and the minimum rates were settled, 
not without friction, was a profound disgust among the coal¬ 
miners generally with the operation of the new Act, which was 
found to do very little to increase the amount paid in wages; 
but it had done its work for the moment, the crisis being over. 
In Oct., moreover, an agreement was arrived at between repre- 
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gentatives of miners and coal-owneis of the English federated \ 
area, by which about 400,000 workers would at once receive an 
advance of a shilling a week in wages. This was the outcome of 
discussions before a Conciliation Board, which had been in 
existence for some years and was now renewed for a further 
period; and this addition of about £1,000,000 a year was worth 
more than all the haggling about minimum rates. 

In connexion with the opening phases of the railway strike 
of 1911, allusion has already been made to the sporadic strikes 
Tnatport other sections of “ transiwrt workers ” earlier in 
Worker*’ the year; and the general dock strike, which began 
Strlke,l 9 t 2 . London on May 20 1912, was really the conclud¬ 
ing phase of the unrest which had been only partially quieted 
during the previous August. First the lightermen came out, 
and then a “ sympathetic ” strike involved all the other unions 
of transport workers connected with the Fort of London. 
I’he nominal reason for the lightermen ceasing work was 
their objection to one man emi)loyed as a watchman having 
no “ federation ticket”; he belonged to the Foremen’s Society, 
a union not alidiated to the Transport Workers’ I'cderation, 
hut refused to join the Lightermen's .Society, which was so 
affiliated, and when the lightermen demanded his dismissal, 
on the ground that they would work only with men who belonged 
to the federation, his employers naturally refused. This was, 
however, in reality only the culmination of a number of 
“ grievances ” put forward by the men, who complaim-d of 
being victimized under the terms of the existing agreements. 
Unsuccessful negotiations had for some time been going on 
between their secretary, Mr. (’losling (himself aetually a mem¬ 
ber of the Port of London Authority), aitd the Board of Trade, 
with a view to pressure beitig put on the employi-rs; and the 
declaration of a strike on May 20 ftir the reason given was 
prompted by the hope that the httnds of the Government 
would be forced. In taking this .step the lightermen relied 
on their privileged position in the Port of London. Their 
•Six-iety held an old licence from the Watermen’s Com¬ 
pany, whose functions were transferred in 1908 to the new 
Port of London Authority, and the law was that unlicense'd 
men should not be employed so long as licensed men were 
available, so that, apart from the diliiculty of obttuning sub¬ 
stitutes in an emergency, the employers, as they knew, would 
have to reinstate them when the strike was over. (One result 
of the strik<- was that the Port of London Authority took steps 
to get this law altered.) 

I’he hederation of Transport Workers now took up the lighter¬ 
men’s cause, and in doing so put forward a further grievance 
on behalf of the Carters' Union, by whom tin agrirenient had 
been made with the blaster Carters’ Association wlien the 
strike of the previous August was settled. 'Phe complaint was 
that one firm which had joined the association had dismis.sed 
their union men, contrary to the terms accepted, and had 
resigned from the association when it called tluin to account, 
so that the agreement was useless. The union demanded 
accordingly that all emiffoyers in the I’ort should be obliged 
to belong to a masters’ federation, which would have power to 
guarantee the carrying-out of agreements. As no concession 
on this point was forthcoming, notice of a general strike of all 
members of the rransixirt Workers’ Feileration was given. 

'I'he Government at once took action by aiipointing Sir 
Edward Clarke, K.C., to hold an inquiry on May 24. lie made 
Afiempte his reiKtrt on May 28 to the effect that, while the 
et Settle- lightermen were wrong in supposing that the award 
of the previous Aug. meant that none but mem¬ 
bers of their federation should be employed, and they them¬ 
selves had broken their agreement by striking without re¬ 
course to arbitration, still there were several points on which 
the transport workers had legitimate grievances, owing to 
the employers not having carried out certain terms of their 
agreements also. The Government on May 29 suggested 
a conference between the two sides, which vt’as, however, de¬ 
clined by the ship-owners, who insisted that the only point 
really at issue was the lightermen’s breach of agreement in 
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I suspending work and thus dislocating the wholetbusiness of the 
Port. Meanwhile a general striki! of transport workers was in 
progress at the docks, some 80,000 men being affected, and the 
whole food supply of London was threatened; but the ship¬ 
owners actively engaged “ free ” labourers in spite of trade- 
union picketing and intimidation, and day by day managed 
more efficiently to get their ships unloaded. Public discussion, 
influenced by Sir Edward Clarke’s report, and its criticism of 
both sides, centred round the apparent necessity of providing, 
alike for masters and men, some guarantee against breaches of 
agreements; and Mr. Lloyd George, who in Mr. Asquith’s 
temporary absence in the Mediterranean dominated the Gov¬ 
ernment policy, made proposals, which he explained in the 
House of Commons on June s, for a Joint Conciliation Board, 
combined with pecuniary guarantees on both sides. Mr. Gos¬ 
ling, on behalf of the transport workers, gave a general assent 
to this suggestion, but the employers and the Port of Londoji 
Authority (with Lord Devonport—formerly Mr. Hudson 
Kearley, a well-known Liberal M.P.—as chairman), after care 
ful consideration, rejected it on June 10. It was pointed out by 
them that there was no proper basis, under the conditions pre¬ 
vailing at the docks, for such a board, the trades concerned being 
very different and the employers (some of whom were foreign 
firms) themselves being competitors; the Port of London 
Authority moreover was a statutory body, with distinct obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities, and could not well enter into such 
an arrangement, any more than a Government department could 
—the Post Gflice, for instance—with the men in its employ¬ 
ment. This was not a case of a strike against some individual 
firm which h;id given legitimate cause of offence, but a general 
strike ag.T.inst the whole Port, defying all agreements. 

Negotiations now broke down altogether, and the leaders 
of the Transport Workers’ Federation decltired a “ national ' 
strike and tried to call out all its allied members at other ports 
as well as London. But though some 30,000 men responded 
altogether at Manchester, .Southampton, Bristol, Plymouth 
and Swansea, this appeal for a " national ” strike was a thor¬ 
ough failure; the railway unions had had enough fighting the 
year liefore and the seamen and firemen, as a body, were not 
prepared to come out. Scenes of violence were of daily occur¬ 
rence between unionists and free labourers at the London 
docks; but by June 18 it was clear that the Port of London 
Authority and the employers, aided by police protection 
(which Mr. McLcnna, the Home Secretary, provided, though 
somewhat grudgingly), had the strikers well beaten, having 
obtained a suliident sup|)ly of labour for the handling of cargo. 
From this point, the strike degenerated into sheer anarchism. 
Serious conllicts meurred, in which revolvers were used in self- 
defence by the free labourers, notably on July 24 and on July 31, 
but by degrees the strike committee realized that their efforts 
were in vain. They recommended a return to work on July 27, 
but a mass-meeting in Hyde Park next day refused to comply 
with this advice, and it was not till a week later that all pretence 
of continuing the strike was abandoned. On July 31 the lighter¬ 
men decided to give in, and the riot among the dockers that day 
was mainly due to their finding that their old places had been 
filled up and that it no longer rested with them to say whether 
they were wanted any more or not. On behalf of the em¬ 
ployers, however, and of Lord Devonport, a general assurance 
liad been given that, if the strike were abandoned uncondition¬ 
ally, any outstanding grievances under the old agreements 
would be inquired into and reinstatement effected as soon as 
possible for men who had formerly been in regular employment; 
and, as the strike committee and the leaders could hold out no 
longer, further resistance came to an end. 

The real object of the strike, in so far as it aimed at being 
a “ national ” one, was to compel Parliament to legislate, as 
it had done for the coal-miners. In this case, how- •• f/eatnl- 
ever, the Labour politicians and their sympathizers Uy"laPv- 
were impotent. The discussions in the House of 
Commons turned mainly on Unionist criticism of the Home 
Secretary for the apparent disinclination he showed for using 
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force to preserve order and protect the free labourers. On 
June 12 Mr. Austen t^hamberlain moved a vote of censure 
on Mr. McKenna, which* was rejected, however, by 337 to 
260. On July I Mr. O’Grady (Labour M.P. for E. l,eeda) 
moved a resolution “ that it was expedient that the represen¬ 
tatives of the employers and working men’s organizations 
involved in the dispute should meet with a'view of arriving 
at a .settlement,” and Mr. Asquith left the matter to the House, 
saying that he himself would not vote on it, as he did not think 
Government intervention would be justitiahle or exfK-dienl. Mr. 
Bonar Law, for the Unionists, having expressed his surpri.se 
that in those nrcum.stances Mr. Asquith did not oppose the 
rc.solution, moved as an amendment, “ that this House regrets 
the continuanee of the .strike and the consequent suffering, and 
approves of the declaration of the Prime Mini.stcr that th<' con¬ 
stitutional and normal attitude of the Government should be 
one of complete detaehment and neutrality, and is of opinion 
that the intervention of this House in this instance can serve no 
useful purpose.” The amendment was rejected by 260 to 215, 
and the resolution w.as carried by 254 to 1S8. This was the end, 
however, of any parliamentary action. The strike was already 
collapsing, and its ordy political res\dt was to focus public 
opinion on the desirability of compulsory arbitration, or at any 
rate some improved machinery for making agrecnicnl.s, once 
entered into, binding on both sides. 

Parliament met again for the autumn session of 1012 on Get. 
7, and the political (oidlict was once more renewed in the Hou.se 
of f'ommons The elleci of the Ulster demonstrations 
Autumn on the Government, up to this point, had not been 
Sensiou, specially terrifying; and Mr. Asquith, speaking at 
Ladvhank on (let. 5. dealt somewhat scornfully with 
Sir Kdward Carson’s movement and the Unioni.st attitude towards 
it. The Government, he intimated, were ready to consider any 
proposals for safeguarding Ulster, but Ulster hiid nothing to sug¬ 
gest—she simply would not allow Treland to have wh.it the other 
four fifths of Ireland demandi'd. It was imi-Kissible for the Gov- 
ernment to give way to intimidation, prompted by the spirit of 
Orange ascendancy; t hey meant to go on with theirbill. On Oct. 10 
he introduced in the House of Commons a series of resiilut ions for 
'ompleting the various stages of discussion on it by Christmas 
under the clo.surc. Including the time already occupied, 50 
days (to which two were added a few days later) were, on this 
scheme, to be devoted to debate. An Op[)osition amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Bonar I,aw, was defeated by 323 to 232. The 
operation of the guillotine, combined with the “Kangaroo” 
system by which the chairman of comndttees was left to choose 
which among the various amendments proposed should be 
discussed in the time available, made the resumption of the 
committee stage simply a question of whether the Government 
cPuld maintain their majorities; any elTectivc debate was obvi¬ 
ously impossible, and Mr. Bonar Law bluntly declared that the 
Government might just as well iiave moved th.at the bill should 
be passed without further delay. On the other hand it wa.s 
ecpially true that, wdlhout .such a time-limit, the Opposition 
would have protracted the debates indefinitely; the fiovern- 
ment had no option in the matter if they were to .send the bill 
up to the House of Lords during th.at session, as they must, in 
order to obtain the benefit of the terms of the I’arliament Act. 
Even if the Home Rule bill were to be passed through the House 
of Commons by Jan., the Government programme wa.s over- 
loaiied, for they had announced their intention also to pass the 
Welsh Disestablishment bill, the l-'ranchise bill and other 
measures, before the session ended. 

'‘yVt the same time, with Mr. Lloyd George’s active encourage 
rn^nt^ yet another political issue was being made prominent 
kfri throughout the constituencies, in the shape of an or- 

Aj!Sntloa giinizi'fl '<>" f”'" land-tenure reform and increased 
taxation of land-owners, promoted more p.articularly 
by a section of the Radical [larly who had long been advocates of 
the single-tax theory on Henry George's lines. The Budget of 
iQoq (as incorporated and passed in the Finance Act of je)io), 
with its provisions for effecting a complete valuation of the land. 


paved the way for such a movement, and the land-reformets 
saw their opportunity now for pushing their views and preparing 
for legislation. The fact, indeed, that the yield of the new land- 
value duties in ion and 1012 proved disappointingly meagre 
had even driven them to seek this extension of policy. For, 
with the comparatively humdrum budgets of those years, the 
critics of “ Lloyd George finance ” in that respect were already 
taunting it with utter f.ailurc. The unpopularity of the Insur¬ 
ance Act made it opportune, moreover, for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
section of the party to try to divert electioneering attention on 
the Radical side to something more attractive, and at the 
summer and autumn by-elections the new land camp.aign w.as 
made a leading feature by Radical candidates, lntcn.se exas¬ 
peration was created on the Conservative side, representing as it 
did to so large .an extent the landed interests of the country, by 
the organization of an unoflicial committee of inquiry under Mr. 
Lloyd George's auspices, with the authority of the Cabinet, in 
order to obtain evidence of various sorts of agrarian grievances 
in furtherance of a new Radical policy. 

An important change in the Home Rule bill was made when 
on Oct. 30 the discu.ssion in committee reached clause 8, con¬ 
cerning the composition of the Irish Senate, ft fhe Pm- 
was suddenly announced by Mr. A.squith that, noted Irish 
while the jiroposed nomination of the first senators 
by the Imperial Government would be adhered to. the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to abandon the idea of their successors 
being nominated by the Irish Government. Instead of this, 
the method would be substituted of election by the voters 
in the four Irish provinces, taken as units, on a jilan of pro¬ 
portional rejireseniation, ciich elector having a “ transferable ” 
vote (.vcc 23.115). The term of office for senators would 
be five years, and all would retire together at the end of the 
fifth year so that the elections might then be taken. 'J'he next 
day (Oct. 31) the revised clause was introduced and carried 
Mr. Asquith insisted that it would be an additional safeguard 
for the Unionist and Trole.stant minority in Ireland, but Mr 
Bonar Law regarded it as worthless for any such purpose, and 
Mr. Healy frankly declared th.at in his opinion the Irish Union¬ 
ists would have been better oil with the method of nomination. 
Mr. Redmond, while accepting the Government’s deeision. 
expressed much the .same view. The fart was that the whole 
idea of a nominated Senate was distasteful to most of the 
Liberal party, and it seemed a favourable opportunity for putting 
the experiment of proportional representation, whieh had 
recently made many convert.s, into practice. 

On Nov. 8 Mr. Asquith introduced a “guillotine” time¬ 
table for the Welsh Church bill, allocating 14 days to the com¬ 
mittee stage, 1 wo to report, and one to third reading. 

So short a shift exi ited much bitterness on the Opposi- meni Dr- 
tion benches, the discu.ssion that day being ailjourncd; 
and on Nov. ii the .situation in the House of Com¬ 
mons was changed by an unforeseen event. On a resolution 
required as a prelimin.ary to di.scu.ssion of the fiiiaiieial ilaiises ot 
the Home Rule bill Sir F. Banbury moved an amendment 
without notice, jiroviding that the total payment from the 
Imperial to the Iri.sh exchequer in any one year should not 
exceed £2,500,000. It was early in the afternoon, when the 
Unionists were in unaccustomed force, and the Ciovcrnment 
was defeated by 228 to zofi. Mr. Asquith immediately moved 
the ailjournment of the House; and ne.xt day it w.as announced 
that the Cabinet had decided to move a re.solution rescinding 
the vote and providing (so .as to regularize further proceed¬ 
ings under the time-table, which wa.s entirely upset by the 
incident) that the next day on whieh business was taken oti 
the Home Rule bill should count as the “ i6th .allotted day,” 
though, as previously fixed, the 16th day was Nov. ii; when 
this had been done, they projiosed to reintrodtice their financial 
resolution and jiroceed as though nothing had happened. On 
the 13th Mr. Asquith accordingly moved to this clicct. This 
propo.sal to rescind the vote and set up the resolution afresh 
was, however, as the Speaker agreed in reply to Unionist ob¬ 
jections, absolutely unprecedented in parliamentary jirocedure. 
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It had always been held, and was laid down by Erikine May. 
that no question or bill could be brought up in the House that 
was substantially the same as one on which judgment had 
already been expressed in the current session; and whra the 
Speaker nevertheless ruled that Mr. Asquith’s motion, i^ugh 
unprecedented, was in order, Opposition exasperation became 
intensified to a point beyond control. After Mr. Bonar Law had 
argued the case at length, and had moved the adjournment of 
the debate, which Mr. Asquith curtly declined to accept, a 
state of organized disorder prevented any further proceedings. 
The Speaker at last took the only course open to him, and 
adjourned the House. There seemed likely to be renewal of 
the same scene next day, but calmer counsels prevailed. At 
the opening of the sitting the Speaker suggested that, if more 
time were given for reflection, a less objectional)lc way might be 
found for regularizing the proceedings. Mr. Asquith promptly 
accepted this suggestion, and moved that the House should ad¬ 
journ for the purpose till Monday the i8th. As Mr. Bonar Law 
concurred, this course was adopted, and the anticipated storm 
was avoided. The air had previously been cleared to some 
extent by amends being made by Mr. Ronald McNeill for the 
most violent incident in the disorder of the previous evening. 
In the heat of the moment he had thrown a book at Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churchill which struck him a severe blow on the face; 
but he now offered a handsome apology. 

The Liberal pre.ss was inclined to treat the opposition to Mr. 
Asquith’s motion as purely factious, and the organized disorder 
as a further mark of deterioration in parliamentary manners. 
But the hi.storian cannot well take this simple view. The de¬ 
feat of the Covernment was certainly an accident, but it was 
the sort of accident that happens when a number of nominal 
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tTJav tho^^Swers were likely to be used!^ Just as the In- 
surance^Act had left all sorts of obscure questions to be settled 
by the commissioners, so the Home Rtfle bill left some of the 
thorniest problems of the financial relations with Ireland to ^ 
solved by the proposed Joint Exchequer Board, an entirely 
new official body, whose real status was highly questionable; 
and clause 22 providing for this, with the remaining financial 
clauses, 23, 24 and 25, were duly guillotined on Nov. 27. Even¬ 
tually, under the guillotine, the bill passed its third reading on 
Jan. 17 IQ13. The committee stage had ended on Dec. 12, 
clauses 26-48 and the final schedules having been carried since 
Dec. 2 by the operation of the guillotine without any con¬ 
cession to Unionist criticisms. The committee stage had lasted 
altogether 36 days, including the 23 jirovided under the time¬ 
table; two clauses (1 and 37) had been fully discussed, and 22 
partly discussed, while 24 had received no discussion at all. 

For the Welsh Church bill the time-table resolution had 
similarly been carried on Nov. 28, at the end of an all-night 
sitting, though the Government agreed to give 16 
days, instearl of the 14 originally proposed, to the ^SloUnt'. 
committee .stage, which began on Dec. 5; and by 


supporters are not personally enthusiastic for the particular 
cause involved, or are being tired out by excessive demands 
on their attendance. The opinion of a high independent Liberal 
authority on procedure, Mr. James Caldwell, ex-M.P. and 
formerly chairman of committees, was moreover that Mr. 
Asquith's pn^sal for meeting the new situation was “dearly out 
of order ’’ t{The Times, Nov. 16), although not so ruled by the 
Speaker. 'lOwtng to the critical state of foreign affairs, con¬ 
sequent on the situation in the Balkan War, a change of govern¬ 
ment, as Mr. Bonar Law frankly admitted, wtis not at this 
moment desirable; and if the (iovernment chose to ignore wbat 
was formally a parliamentary defeat their normal majority was 
still available. But the Opposition were naturally not pre¬ 
pared to forgo what, according to the practice and precedent 
of Parliament, was a legitimate opportunity for impeding the 
execution of the Government'.s programme of legislation for the 
session; and they gained their point. On Nov. 18 Mr. Asquith 
made an amended proposal, which was agreed to without further 
discussion, that the financial resolution should simply be 
negatived that day and the committee stage on the financial 
clauses of the Home Rule bill set up afresh on the loth by the 
introduction of an amended resolution, the report stage of which 
would be taken on the 20th, so that the next “ allotted day ’’ 
(the 17th day under the time-table) would be on Thursday 
Nov. 21. This course was accordingly pursued. 

After the scare in the tlovcrnmcnt ranks caused by the mis¬ 
adventure of Nov. II and its immediate consequences, the 
Home resumption of proceedings on the financial clauses of 

Hole Bin the Home Rule bill saw their normal majority 
OuUlotlae. and the guillotine fell with merciless 

regularity. Faced with a hostile and unreformed House of 
Lords, whose certain antagonism could only be defeated by 
sending the bill up in time to obtain the benefit of the Par¬ 
liament Act, the Coalition were compelled to restrict discus¬ 
sion in the House of Commons; and it might well be thought on 
their side that at thus stage, since in any case the Parliament 
Act involved nearly two years’ delay, it was futile to attempt 
to examine every detail in a scheme which was approved in 
principle, but which still had a long fight before it. On the 
other hand it was incontestable that, for a measure of such 
profound importance, supposing it to be one that might come 


Christmas iqi2 this bill too was well on its way through the 
House of Commons. The discussions were marked throughout 
by much bitterness of feeling on the part of the defenders 
of the Church, among whom Lord Rolicrt Cecil was specially 
prominent, but they were notable also for some important 
expressions of the desire of Liberal churchmen to make the 
disendowment proposals less harsh than what the Welsh Non¬ 
conformists considered to he in accordance with their right¬ 
ful demands. A concession was made on clause 8, the Govern¬ 
ment accepting (Dec. 18) amendments proposed by Sir Ryland 
Adkins and Mr. Alherley Jones (both Liberals), by which, 
much to the disgust of the Welsh members, the Church would 
retain possession of the Queen Anne’s Bounty funds and prop¬ 
erty. On another amendment, proposed by Mr. Ormsby 
Gore (Conservative), for keeping all the glebe as church prop¬ 
erty. the Government majority fell (Dec. ig) to s.'i, the figures 
being 277 to 222; and clause 8 was only carried by 284 to 221. 
The fact that the majorities in both the.se cases were smaller 
than the number of Irish Nationalists voting with the Govern¬ 
ment showed that there was a good deal of sympathy with the 
opposition among some sections of Liberals. 

The actual proceedings in the House of Commons were 
being followed, however, with marked apathy in the country. 
Everybody felt that the real struggle had to come Kertvolot 
during 1013. During the past month the critical 
state of European affairs monopolized public in- *"“■ 
terest; and the party conflict took a secondary place when larger 
issues were at .stake. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, 
by common consent, were making British influence a powerful 
factor for jieace in the settlement of the Balkan crisis. The 
administration was strengthened for the moment simply by 
the fact that it represented the whole nation in the councils 
of Europe. Meanwhile trade was booming, and in some other 
respects also the position of the Government was more fa¬ 
vourable than it had seemed likely to be a few months earlier. 
At Bolton, when there was a by-election on Nov. 23, the 
Liberal candidate surprised his own party by retaining the 
seat with only a slightly diminished majority. Moreover, 
the Unionists were again in the throes of further discussions 
over their Tariff Reform policy. Since Mr., Bonar Law had 
become the Unionist leader little had been heard of any waver- 
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iag as to tht principle of^ low taxes on foreign wheat and 
other foodstuffs so as to give a preference to colonial im¬ 
ports. But the question 6f going to another election at all on 
a programme including food-taxes was now raised again on 
what started purely as a siflc issue. It was thought by the lead¬ 
ers of the party that the time had come when an explicit dec¬ 
laration should be made that Mr. Balfour’s proposal, before 
the general election of Dec. iqio, to submit the first Tariff 
Reform Budget after the Unionists returned to office to a refer¬ 
endum, was no longer the party policy; and Lord Lansdowne 
accordingly made a statement to that effect at the Albert 
Hall on Nov. 14 iqi2. No sooner had it been made than an 
agitation arose in certain Unionist quarters, esr)ecially in Lancs., 
where it was contended that harm would be done to their 
electoral prospects by dropping the proposal; and the cry was 
taken up in circles where the food-ttixes had always been dis¬ 
liked, with the result that pressure was put on Mr. Bonar Law 
to make a definite jtronouncement on the whole scheme of 
ImpcriiJ Preference. This he did at Ashlon-under-Lyne on 
Dec. 16, but without the effect that was presumably intended. 

A large part of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was devoteil to com¬ 
bating the claims of the Radictd party that they were the 
Mr. Law’* peculiar friends of the working classes; on the con- 
AMhtoa trary he insisted that the party now in jiowcr were 
Spnet. occupied mainly in work of destruction, and that 
the re.al social needs of the community could only be met by 
a Unionist government. He repudiated the allegation that 
Tariff Reform was simply old-fashioned Pnilectionism. It 
was not proposed to bolster up industries which were not 
naturally suitctl to the country, or to enable manufacturers 
to secure an artificial monopoly. Tariff Reform involved the 
imposition of duties smaller than in any other coimtry, ami 
its object was to give British workmen a preference in the 
home market over their foreign competitors. Similarly, the 
object of Imperial Preference was to unite the Empire on 
lines of trade, and to secure for the Unite<l Kingdom the lar¬ 
gest possible advantage in the British oversea markets. It 
was in connexion simply with colonial preference that food 
duties were include<l in the Unionist programme, and he adhered 
to that policy in spite of all the misrepresentations to which it 
lent itself. But here he announced a new departure:— 

" If our countrymen entrust us with power, we do not intend to 
impose food duties. What wo intend to do is to call a conference of 
the colonies to consider the whole ciuestion of preferential trade, and 
the question whether or not food duties, will be iniiK>5rt:d will not 
arise until those negotiations are cumpleteil. . . . Unless the colonies 
regard them as essential for preference the food duties will not be 
imposed. All that we ask is that our countrymen should give us 
authority to enter into that negotiation. If the colonies do think 
them necessary, then 1 for one do not believe that the people of this 
country would not be ready to make that readjustment which is 
necessary to effect the purpose," 

As regard.s the referendum, Mr. Law repeated Lord Lans- 
downc’s declaration, and justified it on the ground that a j'ledge 
to submit the re.sult of the negotiations with the colonies to a 
referendum would not be fair to the colonies. 

Next morning this speech had a “ mixed ’’ reception both in 
the Unioni.st press and in the party. In some quarters strong 
Unionist objection was taken to making the taxation of the 
Internal United Kingdom appear in any sha[)c to depend on 
the decision of the colonics; the respon.sibility must 
* be with the electors of the United Kingdom. In 

Lancs, and Yorks., and also in Ireland and .Scotland, some 
important Unionist papers openly mutinied against the aban¬ 
donment of the referendum. Unccrt.ainty as to what. Mr. 
Law really meant—an unusual thing in his case—led to a 
revival, in the clubs and in the House of Commons, as well 
as in the press, of the same sort of expression of hostile 
sectional views that had made Mr. Balfour’s leadership so 
difficult between 1003 and iqo6. ITiere were “ alarums and 
excursions ’’ for several days. As consideration became cooler, 
it was recognized, however, th.at nobody wanlctl to do any'thing 
that w,as not iff the interest of a tmited party. Mr. F. E. Smith, 


speaking at Dudley on Dec. 20, declared that the whole Unionist 
front bench in the House of Commons adopted the views ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Law, and that he had never meant that the 
decision as to food duties would be left to the colonies; all that 
he meant was that the decision must depend on what the colonies 
wanted. Mr. Austen Chamberlain also wtrote a letter to a 
correspondent on Dec. 23, agreeing writh Mr. Bonar Law.‘ 

While this lively interlufle was providing sport for the Free 
Trade party, the penultimate act of another drama, of more 
direct import to Liberalism, was also drawing to its 
close. On Dec. iq the result of the poll was pub- torsaad 
liahed which had been ttikcii among the medical pro- *<>»•"' 
featiion, as to whether they would accept Mr. Lloyd 
George’s latest terms for ordinary medical service under the 
Insurance Act. Out of a total vote of 13,731, 11,309 were 
for rejection. On Dec. 20 the representative meeting of the 
British Medical Association was held, and by 182 votes to 21 
a resolution was passed rejecting the Ciovcmment proposal 
and advising the profession to decline service under the Act. 
In the previous Feb. practically the whole profession—at all 
events 27,400 doctors—had signed an undertaking to stantl 
together by the policy to be decided upon by the British Medical 
Asstxialion, and if they held to their pledge this meant ii com¬ 
plete breakdown in the provisions of the National Insurance 
Act for medical benefit, which were to become operative on 
Jnn. 15 1013. On the other hand, a scheme for .an alternative 
policy wtis coupled with this ll.at refusal of Mr. Lloyd Georgc'.s 
own jiroposals. It wtis recommended Ih.at the profession should 
express its willingness to treat insured persons, under iirrange- 
ments to be made between loctil committees of doctors and the 
insured or their representatives (i.c, the approved societies) 
for a minimum cai)ilation rate of 8s. 6d., inclusive of drugs, or 
a minimum fee of 2s. 6(1. a visit, on condition that each insured 
person should have free choice of doctor and that the doctor 
should consent to act. Under this plan the doctors would not 
be dictated to by the lay iii.surance committees, but the financial 
terms would be practically thi; .same that Mr. Lloyd George 
had last offered. It was promptly announced that the Govern¬ 
ment could not fall in with this proposal, which would involve 
handing over public money without public control; and the 
question now was whether there wt>uld be sufficient breaking- 
away from the pledges given to the British Medical Ass<.)ciation 
for the insurance committees to be able to secure I heir panels 
of doctors in accordiincc with the regulations under the .^ct. 
Only about half of the 27,000 doctors who luad ranged them¬ 
selves with the Association in Feb. had actually taken the 
trouble to go to the poll in Dec., and though this was generally 
believed not to indicate in itself any corrcsi)onding failure in 
the solidarity of the profession, there were now signs of a good 
de.al of independent action in ccrl.ain localities, and notably in 
Scotland. Alrc.ady in Nov. a few doctors who thought it a 
public duty to fall in with the Government .scheme had started 
a new organization in opposition to the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, called the National Insur.ance Practitioners Association; 
and its influence, backed by Government support, was being 
c.\crted in the same direction. On Jan. 2 iqi2 Mr. Lloyd 
George, addressing the Advisory Committee, took a sanguine 
view of this situation, and declared that some 8,cx>o doctors 
were available. Nevertheless the strike now proclaimed .against 
the Insurance Act by the recognized le.aders of the medical 
profession was a very awkward fact for the Liberal party. 

The year thus ended with the promise of a full crop of domes¬ 
tic pobtical difficulties to be harvested in 1013. (H. Ch.) 

II. From Jan. 1913 to Jutv 1914 

The political difficulties bequeathed by igi2 to 1913 were' still 
unsolved iq months later, at the outbreak of the World War 
in Aug. 1914. The medical opposition to the National Insur- 

' Eventually, as the result of a memorial from the bulk of the 
Upioni.st M.P.'s, Mr. Bonar Law, on Jan. 14 1913, stated in a letter 
that he and Lord Lansdowne, while remaining leaders of the fKirty. 
were willing to agree that food duties should not be imposed without 
the approval of the electorate at a subsequent general election. 
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ance Act did indeed melt rapidly away in 1013. In spite of a 
vehement professional meeting of protest on Jan. 7, the British 
Medical Association found itself forced by the independent action 
of doctors in all parts of the country to release its members from 
their pledge not to serve on the panels; and, though the Act 
remained for long unpopular, medical benefit was brought 
generally into operation, as arranged, on Jan. 15. At first the 
panel doctors were greatly overworked, and there were many 
hitches in administration. To obviate these, and to meet ob¬ 
jections raised by the great Friendly Societies and by the trade 
unions, a substantial amending bill, involving a further charge 
on the State of £200,000 per annum, was introduced and carried 
by the Clovernmcnt. The Opfjosition did not fail to point out 
that this immediate necessity for amendment proved their 
charge that the provisions of the original Act were hasty and 
ill-considered; but Mr. Lloyd George was able to claim in Aug. 
that there were 18,000 doctors and 0,000 chemists working under 
the Act and prospering through it; that 270,000 workers were 
receiving sickness benefit, and that 20,000 consumptives— 
13,000 in sanatoria—had been already treated. In Feb. of the 
following year he boasted that there were over 20,000 general 
practitioners on the panels out of 22,500 in Great Britain; that 
nearly £4,500,000 had been distributed among them, besides 
£933,000 for drugs and an unallotted balance between doctors 
and chemists of £310,000. 

The internal controversy among the Unionist party about 
Tariff Reform was also settled, at any rate tcm[)orarily, at the 
Uahaltt* beginning of 1Q13. Mr. Bonar Law’s Ashton declara- 
and Pood tion did not .sati.sfy the opponents of food taxes, who 
Taxoa. y^^re strongly supported by important organs of the 
Unionist press, and early in Jan. a memorial was prese-nted to 
him signed by almost the whole body of Unionist M.P.’s, 
advocating a further modification of the proposed procedure but 
strongly deprecating any consequential change of leadership. 
'J'he leaders acceded to their followers’ wishes. After stating 
that the Unioin.st policy would be not to impose new duties 
on food, in order to secure the most effective system of pref¬ 
erence. until they had been submitted to the people at a general 
election, Mr. L.aw added that he and Lord Lansdowne would 
have preferred that this change of method shoidd be accom¬ 
panied by a change of leaders, but in deference to the ex- 
pres.sion of opinion in the memorial they would remain. In a 
speech at Edinburgh on Jan. 24, Mr. Law claimed that, in spite 
of the modilical ion, the flag of imperial preference was still flying, 
and the Unionist policy remained perfectly definite. They 
would impose a lower tariff than that of any industrial country 
on manufactured goods; they would give the Dominions the 
largest preference fKissiblc without food duties; and they would 
try to establish cooperation throughout the Empire in trade as 
well as in deftmee. They would work out with the Dominions the 
best scheme to this end, and put it before the electors for their 
assent. The .solution was welcomed by the bulk of the Unionist 
party, and was accepted by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, though he 
said in Dec. that his submission to the conditions laid down at 
Edinburgh was the bitterest sacrifice he had ever made. There 
were protests in extreme Tariff Reform circles, but these did not 
.seriously impair the regained unity of the party. 

But no solution was found, before the war broke out, of the 
franchise question, of the grave problems of industrial unrest, 
Praaohlae those involved in the two great measures going 

Bill and forward under the provisions of the Parliament Act— 
Women’a [hp Welsh Disestablishment bill and the Irish Home 
aaUrago. Franchise bill which the Government 

had introduced was to serve two main purposes; to abolish plural 
voting, and to afford a means, by way of amendment, of te.sting the 
opinion of the House of Commons on women’s suffrage. The 
abolition of plural voting was strongly resented in the City of 
London, the most famous constituency in the country, as thereby 
an electorate containing the principal bankers and merchants 
of the Empire would be transformed into one consisting of a 
small number of resident caretakers and messengers. But it 
was the proposal to enlargfe the bill by including women’s 
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suffrage in it that proved fatal. On Jan. 27 the Speaker ruled, 
as a matter of order, that, if any aifiendments of the kind were 
inserted, the bill would become a new bill and would therefore 
have to be withdrawn. The Reform bills of 183^ 1867, and 
1884 had been designed to enfranchise new cla.sses of the people: 
this bill was not, and therefore could not properly be amended 
in the sense desired by the advocates of women’s suffrage. 
The Government accordingly withdrew the measure, promising, 
however, to give facilities for a private member’s suffrage bill in 
the next session. This contretemps was a blow both to the 
prestige of the Government and to the suffragist cause. Mili¬ 
tancy was at once resumed and was rampant throughout the year; 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the leader of the movement, announced that 
she would hold nothing sacred except human life. 
.Shop-windows were smashed; golf links were defaced; 
telegraph wires were cut; church .services and public meetings 
were interrupted; a woman lo.st her life in attempting to inter¬ 
fere with the race for the Derby. Bui arson was the principal 
weajwn of the extremists, and during the year many railway sta¬ 
tions, grand .stands, boat-houses, pavilions, unoccupied country- 
houses, and even churches were by them wholly or partially 
burnt down. Popular feeling, in consequence, ran high against 
the militants; their meetings in London were broken up and 
had to be prohibited by the police. A large projwtion of 
the women who were convicted of committing outrages and 
sent to prison started a hunger-strike. This move was met by 
forcible feeding—a practice against which public opinion revolted, 
■and for which was .substituted, under an Act passed ad hoc 
and nicknamed the “ Cat and Mouse ” Act, a .system of releas¬ 
ing prisoners on licence. The atmosphere produced by these 
events was not favourable to the Women’s .Suffrage bill, which 
w’as rejected on May 6 by 267 votes to 219, all parties being 
divided except the Labour members who .solidly supported the 
bill. The “Cat and Mouse” Act proved a failure. The women 
released under it qualified for prison once more, directly their 
strength was restored, by-committing fresh outrages, and the 
authorities, who could not let their prisoners die on their hands, 
resorted again to forcible feeding in spite of the protests of many 
clergy and humanitarians. Meanwhile the non-militants, who 
formed the great majority of the supporters of the women’s 
.suffrage movement, were not inactive. Under Mrs. Fawcett’s 
leadership they constantly pressed ministers to introduee a 
Government bill; and they advertised their cause by promoting 
a pilgrimage of women who perambulated the length and breadth 
of England at the height of summer in eight separate contingents, 
uniting at the end in a gre.at demonstration in Hyde Park on 
July 26. In spite of the efforts of lx)lh sections, the Government 
maintained its neutral position. But it introduced a simple 
Plural Voting bill in April, with a view to passing it ultimately 
into law under the Parliament Act. It was carried 
through Committee in the House of Commons, in 
spite of Oiqiosition protests, by the “ Kangaroo” 
closure, and was rejected, because it was unaccompanied by a 
measure of redistribution, on second reading by the House 
of Lords. There was a repetition of this process in the session 
of 1914; but, owing to the outbreak of war, the bill was not 
introduced in 1915. and so failed. A compromise ■was arranged 
on another measure, the Temperance (Scotland) bill, to 
which it had been intended to apply the Parliament Act. 
In the shape in which the House of Lords passed the bill, it 
provided for local option on the question of liquor licenses in 
certain areas in Scotland; the popular vote, however, was 
postponed until 1920—when, it may be added, the Prohibition¬ 
ists met with a severe defeat. 

Militancy was continued and intensified in the first half 
of 1924. Outrage so frequently took the form of wanton damage 
to valuable pictures in the National GaUery, Royal 
Academy, and other exhibitions that public galleries 
had to be closed. Arson was rampant. Bombs 
were exploded in well-known churches, the corona¬ 
tion chair in Westminster Abbey having a.narrow escape 
from serious injury by this method. An -unsuccessful attempt 
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was made to <orcc a way into Buckingham Palace to petition 
the King in person; and His Majesty wtis subjected, cm sev¬ 
eral public occasions, to -rude interruption. The number of 
militants actually committing crimes was small, but they had 
a large number of enthusiastic sympathizers who kept them 
well supplied with funds. Formal protests and condemnation 
by the non-militant section of suffragists had no effect on the 
campaign, which was only terminated by the coming of war. 

Although the labour conflicts of igij and the first seven 
months of 1014 were not on the scale of the great strikes of igia, 
there was constant unrest, and many signs that seri- 
ilxmit trouble was brewing. The Labour party in I’ar- 

liamenl marked their increasing divergence from the 
principles accepted by both the historical parties by moving, at 
the beginning of the session of 1913, an amendment to the Ad¬ 
dress, which was of course easily defeated, in favour of a gen¬ 
eral system of nationalization. While there were sporadic strikes 
in various parts of (Jreat Britain in the autumn and winter of 
that year, the principal disturbance was in Dublin and the 
neighbourhood, where, under the leadership of James Larkin, 
of the Irish Transport-Workers’ Union, a series of strikes 
was organized, which lasted, despite official and other efforts 
at settlement, from Aug. to the close of the year, and which, 
during part of that time, brought the trade of the ]>ort of 
Dublin to a standstill. Larkin conducted his campaign with 
violence, was more than once arrested, was convicted of using 
seditious language, imprisoned, and then after a fortnight re¬ 
leased. At first there was much sympathy from the Trades 
Union Congress and other representatives of English labour; 
the Dublin strikers were supjilied with funds from Enghind, 
and there were some half-hearted attempts at sympathetic 
strikes. But Larkin's revolutionary attitude, which had already 
antagonized moderate Irish Nationalists, eventually alienated 
British labour leaders, and left him only the support of the 
extremists, who held the first Syndicalist congress in Great 
Britain that autumn and declared in favour of “ direct action.” 
Early in 1914 there was great indignation in British labour circles 
over the deportation by the South African Government of the 
labour leaders concerned in strike disturbances in Johannesburg. 
They were received, on their arrival in England, with great 
demonstrations at the London Opera House iind in Hyde Park; 
and an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Labour party in 
Parliament to interfere with the discretion of a self-governing 
dominion. The irritation caused by this deportation was symp¬ 
tomatic of the general labour unrest, which in the first half 
of 1914 affected miners, engineers, gas-workers, char-workers, 
municipal employees, dockers, transport-workers, coal-porters 
and many other groujis of artisans. The absolute refusal to work 
with a non-unionist had so disorganized the London building 
trade that a stubborn struggle, which lasted for months, was 
begun by a general lockout in January. In May the railway ser¬ 
vants decided to demand the recognition of their trade union, 
a 48 hours’ week, and an increase of wages by 5s. weekly; and 
in June they gave a final approval to the “ Triple Alliance ” 
of their union with the Miners’ Federation and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation. The industrial prospect was dark. 

The opening of the year 1913 found Parliament still in session, 
and engaged in completing the final stages of the Home Rule 
HomtRuh Welsh Disestablishment bills. The report stage 
BHInlnt- of the Home Rule bill did not produce any serious 
^roendment except the introduction of proportional 
representation in the nine proposed Irish constituen¬ 
cies returning three or four members. There was a notable de¬ 
bate on New Year’s Day on Sir Edward Carson’s motion to 
exclude the province of Ulster from the operation of the meas¬ 
ure, Mr. Asquith, while expressing his readiness to consider 
additional safeguards, denounced the proposal as a claim by 
Ulster to veto Home Rule. Mr. Bonar Law solemnly promised 
support by the Unionist party to Ulster if the bill were forced 
on her and she resisted. The Government had its normal major¬ 
ity of about 100. The third reading debate on Jan. 15 and j6 
did not reveal any new arguments, but Mr. Redmond stated 
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that the Nationalists accepted the bill as a final settlement. 
In spite of Unionist predictions of immeasurable calamity, 
the third reading was carried by 367 to 257. The Lords debated 
the bill on second reading for four days (Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30) 
before rejecting it by 326 to 69. The impossibility of working 
the scheme in face of the resistance of Ulster was the main 
ground put forward by the Unionists for rejection. But the most 
interesting feature of the debate was the strong advocacy by 
Lord Grey, ex-Govemor-General of Canada, of a solution on 
federal lines—a proposal supported in a striking speech by the 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang). Neither the passing of the bill 
by the Commons, nor its rejection by the Lords, evoked any 
serious popular excitement. 

Before the Welsh bill left the Commons its provisions were 
further mitigated in some slight degree. An amendment was 
adopted, favoured by Liberal churchmen, giving 
the Church body the option of commuting the life 
interests of the clergy on a 3% basis. There was a byLordt. 
strong attempt made by the Unionists to confine the 
purposes to which the confiscated Church property should 
be applied to the advancement of the Christian religion by 
grants to Nonconformist churches. But, as the spokesmen 
of the Nonconformists repudiated the idea of concurrent 
endowment, the amendment was rejected by 273 to 200, 
though the Government agreed to limitation to charitable and 
eleemosynary purposes. The third reading was carried on Feb. 5 
by the usual Government majority, after an eloquent exposition 
by Mr. Lloyd George of the sentiments of the WeLsh people. 
T'he measure was debated on second reading by the lairds on 
Feb. u, 12 and 13, and rejected by 252 to 51. Sixteen bishops 
voted in the majority; tho.se of Hereford (I’erdval) and Oxford 
(Gore) in the minority. 

The rejection of these two bills by the Lords, and the deter¬ 
mination of ministers and of their majority in the Commons to 
override the veto of the Upper House through the use of smad 
the powers conferred by the Parliament Act, were the stai* of 
considerations governing the whole course of jxjlitics ’0^^” 
down to the outbreak of war. The main purpose 
of the sessions of 1913 and 1914 was to carry the two meas¬ 
ures through the Commons a second and third time, so as to 
qualify them for passage into law in spite of the lairds. Feeling 
was naturally exacerbated by so high-handed a policy; especially 
as both bills, though apparently supported by the bulk 
of opinion in Ireland and Wales respectively, were strongly 
resisted by a majority of the parliamentary representatives of 
England, the predominant partner in each case. A recess of only 
three days separated the prorogation of the prolongetl session 
of 1912 from the opening of the session of 1913 on March 10. 
The Opposition immediately joined issue on the Address by an 
amendment which asserted that the Irish and Welsh bills ought 
not to be proceeded with while the constitution of Parliament 
was still incomplete and without reference to the electors; but 
they were defeated by 262 to 169. The two controversial bills 
were curried for a second time through the Commons by the 
normal Government majority. As the Opposition resisted both 
measures in principle, no use was made of the limited opiiortunity 
for ” suggestion ” of amendments in Committee permitted by 
the Parliament Act. When the two bills came up to the Mouse 
of Lords they were both met with identical resolutions that “ this 
House declines to proceed with the consideration of the bill until 
it has been submitted to the judgment of the country.” This 
was carried in the case of the Irish bill by 302 to 64; in that of the 
Welsh bill by 242 to 88. Thus the second stage for both under 
the Parliament Act was duly completed. 

In all the debates on the Home Rule bill the Unionist leaders 
dwelt with insistence on the serious prospect before the country. 
We were “ on the verge of a great national tragedy,” jbo 
said Mr. Balfour. The Liberals were crying peace fioata 
where there ;vas no peace, said Sir Edward Car- otuttor. 
son; Ulster had behind her in her resistance the whole force 
of the Conservative and Unionist party. The Liberals and 
Nationahsts, however, still maintained that the Ulster attitude 
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was largely bluff. Mr. Redmond on behalf of his party dis¬ 
claimed any desire to establish ascendancy, and averred that 
Ulster would not be attacked. But the Unionists relied more 
on speeches in the great towns and on events in Ulster than 
on Parliament for the enlightenment of the country. Imme¬ 
diately after the division on the second reading, in June, Sir 
Edward Carson started on a political tour in Great Britain, making 
eloquent speeches in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Norwich, and Bristol— 
a demonstration which Mr. Redmond and his friends endeavoured 
to neutralize by following in the Ulster leader’s footsteps. In 
July Sir Edward Carson spent several weeks in organization 
and speech-making in Belfast and the neighbourhood. He fore¬ 
shadowed the estabh'shment of a Provisional Government for 
Ulster, and assured his hearers that the Cabinet could not rely 
upon the army in forcing Home Rule upon them. Volunteers 
continued to drill, and provided themselves with the usual 
accompaniments of a modern army. More definite steps were 
taken in the autumn. On Sejit. 25 the Ulster Unionist Council 
formally organized itself into a Provisional Government with a 
central authority whose chairman was Sir Edward Carson, and a 
guarantee fund intended to reach £1,000,000, to which the leader 
contributed £10,000. He formally reviewed the Volunteers, who 
then numbered 60,000 and increased to nearly 100,000 by the 
winter. On Nov. 3 there was a great demonstration in Belfast 
in favour of his policy by I’lster men of business, presided over 
by the president of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce. And on 
the 28lh there was an enthusiastic meeting in his support in 
Dublin, where Mr. Law repeated his pledges to Ulster. 

The liberals retorted to these iiroceedings with jeers at 
“ King Carson,” and suggestions, which the Cabinet were too 
wise to acceiit, for his arrest. But many of them be- 
«oM'/tor realize that there was a substantial difficulty 

Settiemcat in Ubter which could not be any longer ignored. 
icaT’"' Suggestions for a conference to arrange a compro- 

' ‘ mise were thrown out in the Lords debate in July, 

and became more definite as the year drew towards a close. 
Mr. O'Brien, for the Independent Nationalists, pleaded for some 
such course; Lord Lorebuni, the Liberal ex-Lord Chancellor, 
proposed it in The Times of SejA. u; Lord Grey urged the 
advantages of a federal solution; and on Oct. q, Mr. Churchill, 
an important member of the Cabinet, advocated at Dundee a 
solution by agreement. Though Mr. Redmond, on Oct. 12, 
refused to contemplate anything beyond an increase in the safe¬ 
guards for the minority, Mr. Asquith, in his annual address to his 
constituents at Ladybank on Oct. 25, said that the Government 
were prepared to comsidcr proposals within the scope of the 
bill; that they were anxious for a settlement by consent, not 
through a conference, but through a free and frank exchange of 
views. Two days later Sir Edward Grey, at Berwick, suggested 
that there might be a Home Rule for Ulster within Home Rule 
for Ireland. Mr. Law replied at Wallscnd on Oct. 29 that he 
would consider any proposals with a real desire to find a solution, 
and Sir Edward Carson, who was present, expressed his agree¬ 
ment, but the ofTer mu.st be consistent with the Covenant. A 
fortnight later, at Norwich, Mr. Law said it was the duty of 
the Government to submit their propo.saLs to the judgment of 
the people either at a general election or by a referendum. Mr. 
Redmond, speaking at Newcastle-on-'J'ync next day, described 
the Unionists as trying to intimidate the people of England. 
Still he expressed a preference for a settlement by consent, but 
it must be based on national self-government for Ireland. Mr. 
Lloyd George on Nov. 29 treated Unionist demonstrations 
against Home Rule as a red herring drawn across his campaign 
for social reform. There was much speaking on both sides during 
the last weeks of the year, but apparently no advance towards an 
agreement. Mr. Law said the sands were running out and 
nothing had been done, but Sir Edward Grey replied that there 
were still some months to spare. In the beginning of the new 
year Lord Curzon intimated at Manchester that the conversa¬ 
tions between leaders had had no result. Sir Edward Carson 
Went to Belfast and advised “ peace but preparation,” and Mr. 
Redmond assured his constituents at Waterford that the bill 
■xxx.- 
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would that year automatically become law. The Unionists 
were strengthened in their resistarKe by some gains in by-elec¬ 
tions during IQ13 and early in iqw; but perhaps the most 
striking feature in the polls was the increasing support given to 
Labour at the expense of the Liberals. 

It was in these conditions of doubt and apprehension that 
Parliament reassembled on Feb. 10 IQ14. The King’s speech, 
while admitting that efforts at solution had so far ooymi- 
failed, expressed a hope that they would yet succeed, meat ton- 
Mr. Asquith laid stress upon these words in the e*"**®*- 
debate on the Address. Sir Edward Carson said that, if the 
Government were in earnest, there must be an amending bill— 
a suggestion which Mr. Redmond ridiculed. No move was, 
however, made by the Government in the next week or two, 
and the organization of public opinion in England in support 
of Ulster was rapidly proceeded with. A British Covenant, 
similar to the Ulster Covenant, was promulgated on March 
3, headed by the signatures of influential men, not closely 
identified with political party, such as Lord Roberts, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Milner, I’rof. Dicey, Dean Wace, and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. A Woman’s Covenant followed; and both documents 
were eagerly signed, an appreciable proportion of the signatures 
being professing Liberals. On March q Mr. Asquith, in moving 
for the third and last time the second reading of the Home Rule 
bill, announced the projected concessions. The Government 
would propo.se that any county in Ulster, including the county 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, might vote itself out of 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Parliament for a term of six years, 
after which it would automatically come within that jurisdiction. 
The Prime Minisler pointed out that, under the Parliament Act, 
there would necessarily be two general elections in Great Britain 
before the six years expired. This scheme of provisional extlu- 
sion entirely failed to satisfy cither the Opposition or Ulster. Mr. 
Law said that, if this was the last word of the Government, the 
position was very grave; Ulster was asked to destroy her future. 
Mr. Redmond insisted that this was the extreme limit of con¬ 
cession; and the Independent Nationalists protested vehe¬ 
mently against partition. Sir Edward Carson took note of the 
gain involved in admitting the principle of exclusion, but said 
emphatically “ We don’t want sentence of death with a stay of 
execution for six years.” 'I’he situation became sensibly graver 
when Mr. Churchill at Bradford, on March 14, said that the 
Prime Minister’s offer appeared to him to be final, reproiiched 
the Unionists and Ulster for not being satisfied with it, and 
maintained that, in the event of violence, the larger issue, be¬ 
tween parliamentary government and armed force, once fought 
out at Miirston Moor, would become dominant. If there was 
any attempt in action to subvert parliamentary government 
there was no lawful measure from which the Cabinet would 
shrink. They had sent out soldiers during the railway strike 
with Unionist approval. If the British civil and parliamentary 
systems were to be brought to the challenge of force, he could 
only say “ Let us go forward together and put thc-se grave mat¬ 
ters to the proof.” This utterance, which was endorsed a few 
days later by Mr. Lloyd George, and the refusal of the Prime 
Minister to give details of his proposals unless the general 
principle were adojitcd, led to an Opposition motion of censure 
on March iq. In the debate Mr. Law made a formal offer: if the 
new suggestions were put into the Hr>me Rule bill and accepted 
by the country on a referendum, he had Lord Lansdowne’s 
authority to say that, so far as his influence in the House of Lords 
went, he would not oppo.se the will of the people. This Mr. 
Asquith would not accept. Sir Edward Carson then left the 
House, amid a great Unionist demonstration, and, accompanied 
by eight Irish Unionist members, proceeded to Ulster. 

An explosion in some form seemed to be imminent. Mr. Law 
had said in the censure debate that, in a case merely of disorder, 
the army would and ought to obey; if it were a j/,, xnar 
question of civil war, “ soldiers are citizens like the and 
rest of us.” This was speedily proved. It was de- t«i^r. 
terrained to protect certain military stores in the N. of Ireland 
from possible raids by Ulster Volunteers, ahd a considerable 
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force was ordered on March 20 to move N. from Dublin 
with naval support. 'J'o the officers on duty at the Curragh 
this a[)pcared to be the heginniiiR of a movement to coerce 
Ulster by the army—an imprcs.sion which was confirmed by 
certain questions asked them and alternatives put before them; 
and Gen. .Sir Hubert Gough, in command of the cavalry brigade, 
with many of his subordinate officers, preferred to accept dis¬ 
missal rather than initiate active military operations against 
Ulster, I’hcy were informed by the General Officer Commanding 
that it was merely a measure of iirccaution, and the senior officers 
concerned were ordered to report themselves at the War Office. 
There, in answer to a letter in whi< h Gen. Gough asked the 
Adjutant-General to make clear whether, if the Home Kule bill 
became law, the ofiicers “ could be called upon to enforce it in 
Ulster under the expression of maintaining law and order,” 
the following minute (dated March 2,^ 1014) was written in reply, 
initialled by the Secretary of State, the Chief of the General 
Staff (Sir John French), and the Adjutant-General:— 

You arc atithorized by the Army Council to inform the officers of 
the jrd Cayalr>’ lirigade, that the Army Council are satisfied that 
the incident which has arisen in regard to their resignations has been 
clue to a misunderstanding. It is the duty of all soldiers to oliey 
lawful commands given to them through the profier rhaniiel by 
the Army Council, either fur the protection of public property and 
the stipport of the civil jiuwcr in the event of disturiiances or for 
the protection of the lives and property of the inhabitatit.s. _ This 
is the only poitit it was itUendctl to be put to the officers in the 
question.s of the General Officer Commanding, and the Army Coun¬ 
cil have been glad to learn from you that there never h:is lieen 
and never will be in the Brigade any ciuestion of disolH-ying such 
lawful orders. His Majesty's Goveniiuont must retain their right 
to use all the forces of the Crown in Ireland, or elsewhere, to main¬ 
tain law ttnd order and to support the civil power in the ordinary 
execution of its duty. But they have no intention whatever of 
taking advanttigc of this right to crush fxilitieal opposition to the 
policy or princiiiles of tile Home Kule liill. 

On receiving this document Gen. Gough asked Sir John Freneh 
if it meant that he would not be called on to order his brigade to 
assist in coercing Ulster to submit to Home Rule, and Sir John 
French wrote ticross it, ” 1 should read it so.” The [trerautionary 
movements were tarried out and all orders were duly obeyed. 

Thise facts came out gradually in the week following Sir 
F-dward Carson’s removal from Westminster to Belfast, and 
Ptrtha there were many scenes and much recrimination 
mad the in the House of Commons. On hearing the news 
of the officers’ action, the Unionists asserted that 
there was obviously a plot to provoke Ulster, which the re¬ 
luctance of the officers had defeated; the Prime Minister re¬ 
plied that the movement of troops was purely protective, 
and that, if officers and soldiers were to discriminate between 
the validity of different laws, the fabric of society would 
crumble; while the Labour party claimed that, as any option 
given to officers must logically he extended to men, the army 
could no longer he used in labour troubles. When the minute of 
the Army Council was published the Liberals were dismayed, 
while the Unionists accepted it as making the coercion of Ulster 
impossible. Ministers explained to their bewildered followers 
that the first three paragraphs were settled by the Cabinet,'but 
that the last two, which, in connexion with Gen. Gough’s letter, 
seemed to constitute a bargain with the officers in regard to a 
hypothetical contingency, had been added by the War Secretary 
without Cabinet authority. Amid prolonged Liberal and Labour 
cheers Mr. Asquith repudiated any bargain of the kind, and 
caused a new army order to be issued, under the heading “ Dis¬ 
cipline,” as follows;— 

1. No officer or soldier should in future be questioned by fits 
superior officer as to the attitude he will adopt or as to his action in 
the event of his being reijuired to obey orders depiendeiit on future or 
hypothetical contingencies. 

2. An officer or soldier is forbidden in future to ask for assurances 
as to orders which he may he required to oliey. 

3. Ill particular it is the duty of every officer and soldier to obey 
all lawful commands given to Iheiii through the proper ehaniicl, 
either for the safeguarding of puhlie properly, or the support of the 
civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty, or for the protection 
of the lives and protierty of the inhabitants in the case of disturbance 
of the peace. 


Ministers did not seem to be prepared for the natural result 
of the.sc proceedings, the resignation of the three members of the 
Army Council who had initialled the minute of 
March 23—Col Seely (the War Minister), .Sir John galth ae 
F'rench, and Sir Spencer Ewart. The Prime Minister 
endeavoured to persuade all three to reconsider 
their determination, as there was, in his view, no difference 
of opinion amongst them; but, having failed, he assumed him¬ 
self the office of Secretary of State for War in adtlition to 
that of First Lord of the Treasury. In tin address to his 
constituents on seeking reclection, he illu.slrated the spirit in 
which he proposed to act by quoting the words of Chatham: 
“ The army will hear nothing of [vilitics from me, and in return 
I exjicct to hear nothing of politics from the army.” The Union¬ 
ists noted with sati.sfaction that both Col. Seely himself, and 
Lord Morley who assisted in drafting the peccant paragraphs, 
stated that they did not sec that the.se differed in spirit and sub- 
slaiicc from the three preceding paragraphs. The conclusion 
seemed to be that the Government repudiated the intention to 
make use of the army “ to crush political opposition to the policy 
or principles of the Home Kule bill.” A gigantic demonstration 
of protest against the coercion of Ulster wits held on April 4 in 
Hyilc I’ark; there were 22 separate processions and 14 platforms, 
and men of the public eminence of Mr. Bttlfour, Sir Kiiward 
Carson, and Lord Milner attended and .spoke. The gravity of 
the situation led to many expressions in the Home Rule debate 
of a desire for an agreed seltlemcnt. Sir Edward Carson said 
there w.is only one policy possible: “ Leave Ulster out until you 
have won her consent to eome in.” But ministers would not 
advance beyond their previous proposals, and the second read¬ 
ing was carried by 80 voles, as compared with majorities of no 
anti 100 in the previous year. 'I'itcre was a similar fleclinc in 
the majority for the second reading of the Welsh bill. 

Meanwhile events were moving in Ireland. Easter week saw 
a scries of reviews by Sir Edward Carson of large bodies of 
Ulster Volunteers; and on the night of April 24-25 oetermu 
some .35,000 rifles and ,3,000.000 cartritlges were aathn a! 
landed at Lame and distributed throughout the vuter. 
Protestant north. 'J'his successful feat of gun-running, and the 
publication of papers with regard to the alleged mib'tary 
” plot,” produi:ed heated debates in Parliament, followed, how¬ 
ever, by further private negotiations between leaders. Before 
the third reading of the Home Rule bill, the Prime Minister 
gave notice that the Government would introduce—in the 
House of l-ords—an Amending hill, which might pass simul¬ 
taneously with the Home Rule bill. It was only, however, after 
a scene of disorder in the House of Commons that he disclosed 
its nature: it would give effect to the terms of agreement if ar¬ 
rived at, and, if not, to the proposals outlined on March o- 
I’his was far from satisfying the Opposition, and the third read¬ 
ing of the Home Rule bill was only carried by 351 to 274, that 
of the Welsh bill having been secured by 328 to 251. 

The two bills left the Commons before the Whitsuntide recess, 
which was spent by Sir Edward Carson in Ulster in making “ prep¬ 
arations for the final scene.” While there was every Approach 
sign of resolute determination about Ulster and otcivu 
her Volunteers, Nationalist Ireland had retorted 
by enrolling Volunteers of her own, who were estimated to 
exceed 100,000 men. This force was started independently 
of the official Nationalists, and it was only with some difficulty 
that Mr. Redmond obtained control by the end of June. 
There were thus two armed liodies of many thousands of men 
facing each other in Ireland in a state of what Lord Milner 
called “ smouldering war. ” In these alarming circumstances 
the Amending biU, introduced in the Lords on June 23, which 
merely offered ojttion of exclusion by counties for six years, 
seemed inadequate. It was read a second time in the beginning 
of July, after a prolonged debate, in the course of fhe 
which Lord Roberts warned the Government that Aneadlat 
any attempt to use the military forces of the nation 
to coerce Ulster would break and ruin the army. In committee 
the Unionist majority transformed the measure by amendmentl 
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permanently excluding the whole province of Ulster, Nation¬ 
alist counties no less than Unionist, from the operation of the 
Home Rule bill. It was certain that the Liberal and National¬ 
ist majority in the Commons would indignantly reject this so¬ 
lution. At the same time the urgency of the Ulster problem 
was again enforced by enormous demonstrations on the Boyne 
anniversary, emphasizing Sir Edward Carson’s words: “ Give us 
a clear cut or come and fight us.” 

The Amending bDl was to be taken in the Commons on Mon¬ 
day July 20; but the King and the wiser heads in the Cabinet 
Contmnac* determined to make a further effort for peace; 

at Buck- and on that morning The Times announced that the 
uttham King had issued invitations to a conference on the 
*’*^*®*’ Ulster question at Buckingham Palace, consisting of 
two members each from the Government, the OpfX)sitiou, 
the Nationalists and the Ulster Covenanters. Moderate men 
in all parties hailed the announcement with relief; but 
keen partisans were suspicious and critical. The conference met 
on Tuesday under the chairmanship of the Speaker. The 
Government were represented by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George; the Opposition by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law; 
the Nationalists by Mr. Redmond and Mr. DiUon; and the 
Ulstermen by Sir Edward Carson and Capt. Craig. The King 
opened the proceedings in a brief but weighty speech. He said: 

“ My intervention at this moment may l>e regarded as a new 
departure. But the exceptional circumstances under which you arc 
brought together justify my action. For months we have watched 
with deep misgivings the course of events in Ireland. The trend 
has lieen surely and steadily towards an appeal to foiye, and to-day 
the cry of civil war is on the lips of the most re.sponsible and sober- 
minded of iny people.” 

His Majesty urged on the conference “ a spirit of generous 
compromise,” reminded them that the time was short, and 
expressed his confidence that they would he patient, earnest 
and conciliatory. In spite of a considerable display of these 
qualities, the conference failed. The members met on four days, 
from Tuesday to Friday, and at the close the Speaker announced 
that they had been unable to agree, either in principle or in detail, 
on the area to be excluded from the operation of the Home Rule 
bill. It was understood that the deadlock arose over the question 
of the exclusion of F'ermanagh and Tyrone, both of them counties 
greatly divided in political opinion. The position seemed to be 
desperate, and passions were once more fiercely excited by a fatal 
affray in Dublin on the following Sunday between British soldiers 
and the i)opulace—an affray which followed on a successful gun- 
running on a considcralile scale by the National Volunteers. 
The Amending bill was put down for July 30, and a great Liberal 
meeting in the Lomlon Opera House on the previous day urged 
the Government to go forward with their programme. But al¬ 
ready the international crisis precipitated by Austria’s attack on 
Serbia had become too serious to .admit of the continuance of 
domestic strife. The Amending bill was indefinitely postponed, 
and civil war was averted by a gigantic Euroitean conflict. 

The bittcrnc.ss introduced into politics by the J’arliament Act 
led, during the list years of [leacc, to frequent rumours and 
accusations of irregular if not corrupt dealings by 
individual ministers in regard, now to silver, now to 
"SmoSL" t’i'i wireless telegraphy. Only, however, in 

one instance did there appear to be any foundation 
for the suggestions of improper action. In April 1012, after 
the I’ostmaster-General had accepted a tender for the erection 
of wireless stations by the Marconi Co., the Attorney-General 
(Sir Rufus Isaacs, afterwards Lord Reading) bought 10,000 
shares in the American Marconi Co., a separate company 
which, it was contended, did not benefit by the contract, and 
sold 1,000 each to two friends in the Government—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) and the Chief Whip (Lord 
Murray of Elibank). Some of these shares were resold by their 
purchasers in the next few days at a profit, but the total net 
result of the transaction after a year was a loss. The advice to 
purchase had been given to Sir Rufus by his brother Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, managing director of the American company, 
and also of the English company. These facts were not told 
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to the House of Commons when^in the previous autumn the 
Marconi contract was discussed and a committee was appointed 
to inquire into it. They only camtf out in March 1013 during 
the trial of an action for libel against a French newspaper which 
had given currency to the rumours of corruption that were rife 
throughout the ^nter. Thereuiion the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared before the committee 
and explained what they had done. Lord Murray, who had 
bought further shares in the company oa behalf of the Liberal 
party fund, was abroad. The committee found that the gross 
charges of corruption were unfounded, but could not agree upon 
a united report. The majority, consisting of Liberal, Labour, 
and Nationabst members,awarded no blame to anyone except 
those who circulated the charges of corruption, thereby setting 
aside their Liberal chairman’s draft report, which concluded that 
ministers had been ill-advised both in their purchase of shares 
and in their delay in disclosing the facts. 'The minority, con¬ 
sisting of Unionist members only, found that ministers had 
acted with grave impropriety. In the debate which followed in 
the House of Commons on June 18 and 19, both the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while protesting 
their good faith throughout the transaction, admitted that the 
original purchase was indiscreet, and that the deity in disclosure 
was a mistake of judgment. After a heated discussion, during 
which the Unionists vainly endeavoured to secure the passing 
of some amendment expressing the regret of Parliament for what 
ministers admitted to be indiscretions, a motion was carried by 
346 to 268 accepting the two ministers’ statements and reprobat¬ 
ing the charges of corruption. Public opinion was more severe 
than Parliament. It was shocked that important ministers, and 
especially the guardian of the Treasury, should show themselves 
so wanting in delicacy and prudence in pecuniary matters. 
Subsequently in the House of Lords Lord Murray admitted 
that his action had not been wise or correct, but a committee of 
that House unanimously found that he had done nothing that 
reflected on his personal honour. 

Mr. Lloyd George at once endeavoured to divert attention 
from his own indiscretions to the shortcomings of the landlords. 
What humbug it was for Conservatives, he said, in a 
siiecch on July i at a luncheon given to himself and 
the Attorney-General at the National Liberal Club, 
to .set up an ideal standard for Liberal ministers, when it was 
notorious that parliaments of landlords in the past had been 
guided in their legislation by their private interests! 'Phe Radi¬ 
cal land campaign, started in the previous year, was pushed on, 
and the subject formed the staple of Mr. Lloyd George’s nu¬ 
merous speeches in the country in the autumn of 1913. The 
Unionists countered the movement by a programme of their 
own (explained by Lord Lansdowme at Matlock on June 21), 
which involved the encouragement of small ownership, and the 
jirovision of advances by the State to assist the building of cot¬ 
tages and the purchase by tenants of their holdings. At Swindon, 
on Get. 22, Mr. Lloyd George announced the ministerial scheme. 
The Goveniment proposed to set up a Ministry of Lands to 
take over the functions of the Board of Agriculture, together 
with registration of title, settled estates, and land valuation— 
in short to have a general supervision of land and of all deal¬ 
ings with it of whatever kind. Commissioners, having a judicial 
character, would be appointed, who would be given large com¬ 
pulsory jiowers in respect of rent, eviction, compensation for 
improvements, and wages. Tenants would be protected against 
damage by game. The new ministry would have power to 
acquire at a reasonable price all waste, derelict, and neglected 
lands, and to afforest, reclaim, equip, and cultivate them. Hous¬ 
ing and cheap transit were also to be provided. While Union¬ 
ists denounced the extravagance of the scheme, and the “ horde 
of officials ” with despotic powers which it proposed to set up, 
they did not take it very seriously. The event proved 
them to be right. But Mr. Lloyd George took ad- /wSf*** 
vantage of his budget for the next year, 1914, to ad¬ 
vance his programme of social reform in other ways. He made 
provision for an extended series of grants to local authorities 
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for various sanitary and cdyrational purposes, and he largely 
in< rense(l the sum allocated to national insurance. In order to 
obtain the necessary funds he j)roposed to establish a national 
system of vahiution for local taxation, separating site from im¬ 
provement values; he increased the income tax and supertax, 
and took a million from the sinking fund. 'J'he proposals, though 
welcomed by Radicals and Labour men, were not popuL-ir with 
many of his ow'n party; and he had to give up an extra penny 
on the im-ome tax, and j)oslpone the operation of most of his 
increased grants for a year; and even so, he only escaped defeat 
on ail Oi>position amendment by .so.j to 265 votes. 

During igi,^ and the first .seven months of 1014 the King and 
Queen strengthened their hold on the loyalty of their subjects 
by j)0|nihir progresses through the Lotteries in April, 
P^vtlden- Lancs, in July igi.p through the Midlamls in 

tUI vuu*. June, and through the Lowlands of Scotland in July 
1014. They also took the oetasion of the marriage 
of their cousin I’rini'e Kmest Augustus of Cumberland to the 
Kaiser’s daughter to pay a courteous visit in May ior.4 to 
Berlin, where they were courteously received. Of more political 
importance was the .State visit of President Poincare to Lon¬ 
don, in the following June, as the King’s guest. The cordiality 
of the official wehome was rcllected in the enthusiasm of the 
people in the streets. In April 1014, the King and Queen, accom¬ 
panied by the Foreign Minister, jiaid a return visit to Paris, 
where they were welcomed with similar enthusiasm by I’resident 
and peoi>le. It was felt in both countries that by these mutual 
visits the system of frietidly cobperatioti between France and 
England had received a fre.sh ratiticalion. 

Uneasiness as to the nationtil defences in view of the naval 
preparations and restless dijilomacy of (jcrmatiy gave a con- 
sidendde impetus during lor.t to Lord Roberts’ 
Kobertt campaign for universal military service. In .spite of his 
•adN m‘ advanced age he addressed gre.-it meetings in hirge 
Ptovineial towns at Bristol in Feb., at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton in March, tit Leeds in April, and at (ilasgow in 
May—lieing everywhere received with respect and even enthu¬ 
siasm. But no party, as a party, was prepared to take up his 
cause, which received little support from the organized workers; 
and the Goventment, by the mouth of Col. Seely, the War 
Minister, denounced compulsory service tjs “a |)olitical ami 
military disaster.” They innned their faith to the Territorial 
F’orce, which Lord Haldane htid created. The reluctance of many 
patriotic men to aid Lord Roberts’ movement tvas due to a fear 
lest compulsory service should divert effort tind money from the 
navy, the principal defensive force of Great Britain. In introduc¬ 
ing the navy estimates for Tpr.;, which involved an increase of 
over a million, Mr. Churchill, the First Lord of the .Admiralty, 
threw out a suggestion that the Powers who were building ships 
in competition with each other might all take “ a naval holiday ” 
for a year; but the iilea met with no response. 

In sjiite of this lack of resiwnse, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, in an interview published Jan. j 1014, called loudly fora 
Naraland tecoit.sideration of the expenditure on armaments. A 
Military large section of the Liberal party, whosi- spokesman 
Prepara- ^vas .Sir John Brunner, chairman of the National 
Liberal I'ederation, strongly supported Mr. Lloyd 
George. But neither in the Cabinet, nor with the nation at large, 
did this view prevail. Sir Edward Grey said at Manchester on 
Feb. that to reduce the British nav.al iwogramme would be 
staking too much on a gambling chance. 'I’he navy estimates 
introduced in March by Mr. Winston Churchill were the largest 
on record, amounting to ,550,000; and yet they were at¬ 
tacked by Lord Charles Beresforii and by the Unionists gener¬ 
ally, with considerable public support, as in.sufficient. On the 
army estimates, which also showed a slight increase, Col. Seely 
declared that the British army was much better trained and 
was much more formidable os a fighting machine than any con¬ 
tinental army,-ftnd that the Expeditiomiry Force was absolutely 
ready. The power and readiness of the fleet were shown by a 
great review and test mobilization, on a scale never seen before, 
at Spithead in the third week of July. 
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III. Thk War Period 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
on June 28 horrified public opinion in Great Britain, and led to 
the expression, in Parliament and elsewhere, of much 
sympathyfortheaged Emperor Francis Joseph. But Britain 
comparatively few Englishmen realized that the crime 
might start a general conflagration in Europe; and the 
weeks which elapsed before Austria made any overt move encour¬ 
aged the belief that the effects would be isolated and localized. 
Even t he drastic and peremptory ult imatum addressed by Austria 
to Serbia on July 23 failed to impress the public with a due sense 
of its gravity, absorbed as they were in the Buckingham Palace 
Conference of July 21-4, in the Dublin shooting affray of July 26, 
and in the apparent imminence of civil war in Ireland. It was 
only in the very last days of July that Austria’s rejection of 
Serbia’s conciliator}' rejtl}' and her immediate declaration of war, 
followed rapidly by the Russian and German mobilizations, ami 
by the evidence of French resolve to rally to F'rance's ally Russia, 
aroused the British people to the fact that a great European war 
was impending. Even then the general expectation was that 
Great Britain would not be involved in it. On July 27 Sir 
Edward tJrey gave Parliament an account of his anxious and 
earnest endeavours to bring the Powers togetlicr and avert 
hostilities. On July 30 the Prime Minister announced that the 
Government were doing their best to ” circumscribe the area 
of i>ossible conflict.” At last on July 31 Mr. Asquith postponed 
the Irish .Amending bill and all controversial business, announced 
that the issues of peace and war were hanging in the balance, and 
that it Wits of vital imiiortance that Great Britain should present 
a united front, air. Bonar Law expressetl his full agreement, 
stating that he spoke for Ulstermen -as well as for Unionists, 

The implications of the entente with France and of the sub¬ 
sequent unilerstanding with Russia were not generally grasped 
even yet. Serbiii h;id few symitathizers in England, the 
brutal murders of King .Alexander and his Queen having Divlalon 
jieverbcen forgotten. Germany’s apparent reasonable- opinion. 
ness in the Balkan negotiations had lulled for the time 
public and even ministerial suspicions of her designs. Some leading 
journals,ami notably The r/Hicj, diilyeoman’swork ininsistingon 
the necessity, even from the most selfish ])oint of view, of Britain 
standing by France. The principal Liberal journals, however, 
notably the Daily Nnt’s and Manchester Guardian, protested 
vehemently agidnsl any departure from neutrality. The Cabinet 
were as divided as the public, the bulk of the more Radical mem¬ 
bers pronouncing for neutrality, wiiilc ftiiJ^E. Grey, supported 
by the Prime Minister and others, insisted'bn British obligations 
to Frame. In consequem e .Sir E. (ircy could not give, on July 31, 
the promise to cooperate with France for whii h M. Cambon, 
the I'rench ambassador, .asked; nor could the King re.spoml in 
anything except friendly generalities to an earnest aii])eal from 
the French President. But on Saturday Aug. 1, the dav on 
which Germany declared Wiir on Frame, there was a hurried 
sunmions of such members of the Unionist Opiiosition 
as could be collected at the week’s end, and as a re.sult Atmude. 
of their meeting Mr, Bonar Law wrote on the Sunday 
to the Prime Minister as follows;— 

” Lord Lansdowne and 1 feel it our duty to inform you th.nt in our 
opinion, as well .ts in th.it of all the colleagues whom we li.ive been 
aide to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and seeurilv of the 
United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at 
the i>resent juncture; and we offer our unhe.sitating support to the 
Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that 
object." 

This, the natural outcome of the patriotic support which, in 
spile of acute domestic differences, the Opposition had through¬ 
out afforded to the foreign itolicy of .Sir E. Grey, im¬ 
mensely strengthened the stalw.arts in the Cabinet: sir B. 
and the ev.asion by Germany of .Sir E. Grey’s demand 
that she should respect the neutrality of Belgium helped Anr.J. 
them still more. Aceortlingl}', on Monday Aug. 3 the 
ForeignMinisterw.asinapositiontomakeaspeechof vast historic 
moment, inviting the House of Commons to act up to the obli- 
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permanently excluding the whole province of Ulster, Nation¬ 
alist counties no less than Unionist, from the operation of the 
Home Rule bill. It was certain that the Liberal and National¬ 
ist majority in the Commons would indignantly reject this so¬ 
lution. At the same time the urgency of the Ulster problem 
was again enforced by enormous demonstrations on the Boyne 
anniversary, emphasizing Sir Edward Carson’s words: “ Give us 
a clear cut or come and fight us.” 

The Amending bDl was to be taken in the Commons on Mon¬ 
day July 20; but the King and the wiser heads in the Cabinet 
Contmnac* determined to make a further effort for peace; 

at Buck- and on that morning The Times announced that the 
uttham King had issued invitations to a conference on the 
*’*^*®*’ Ulster question at Buckingham Palace, consisting of 
two members each from the Government, the OpfX)sitiou, 
the Nationalists and the Ulster Covenanters. Moderate men 
in all parties hailed the announcement with relief; but 
keen partisans were suspicious and critical. The conference met 
on Tuesday under the chairmanship of the Speaker. The 
Government were represented by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George; the Opposition by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law; 
the Nationalists by Mr. Redmond and Mr. DiUon; and the 
Ulstermen by Sir Edward Carson and Capt. Craig. The King 
opened the proceedings in a brief but weighty speech. He said: 

“ My intervention at this moment may l>e regarded as a new 
departure. But the exceptional circumstances under which you arc 
brought together justify my action. For months we have watched 
with deep misgivings the course of events in Ireland. The trend 
has lieen surely and steadily towards an appeal to foiye, and to-day 
the cry of civil war is on the lips of the most re.sponsible and sober- 
minded of iny people.” 

His Majesty urged on the conference “ a spirit of generous 
compromise,” reminded them that the time was short, and 
expressed his confidence that they would he patient, earnest 
and conciliatory. In spite of a considerable display of these 
qualities, the conference failed. The members met on four days, 
from Tuesday to Friday, and at the close the Speaker announced 
that they had been unable to agree, either in principle or in detail, 
on the area to be excluded from the operation of the Home Rule 
bill. It was understood that the deadlock arose over the question 
of the exclusion of F'ermanagh and Tyrone, both of them counties 
greatly divided in political opinion. The position seemed to be 
desperate, and passions were once more fiercely excited by a fatal 
affray in Dublin on the following Sunday between British soldiers 
and the i)opulace—an affray which followed on a successful gun- 
running on a considcralile scale by the National Volunteers. 
The Amending bill was put down for July 30, and a great Liberal 
meeting in the Lomlon Opera House on the previous day urged 
the Government to go forward with their programme. But al¬ 
ready the international crisis precipitated by Austria’s attack on 
Serbia had become too serious to .admit of the continuance of 
domestic strife. The Amending bill was indefinitely postponed, 
and civil war was averted by a gigantic Euroitean conflict. 

The bittcrnc.ss introduced into politics by the J’arliament Act 
led, during the list years of [leacc, to frequent rumours and 
accusations of irregular if not corrupt dealings by 
individual ministers in regard, now to silver, now to 
"SmoSL" t’i'i wireless telegraphy. Only, however, in 

one instance did there appear to be any foundation 
for the suggestions of improper action. In April 1012, after 
the I’ostmaster-General had accepted a tender for the erection 
of wireless stations by the Marconi Co., the Attorney-General 
(Sir Rufus Isaacs, afterwards Lord Reading) bought 10,000 
shares in the American Marconi Co., a separate company 
which, it was contended, did not benefit by the contract, and 
sold 1,000 each to two friends in the Government—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) and the Chief Whip (Lord 
Murray of Elibank). Some of these shares were resold by their 
purchasers in the next few days at a profit, but the total net 
result of the transaction after a year was a loss. The advice to 
purchase had been given to Sir Rufus by his brother Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, managing director of the American company, 
and also of the English company. These facts were not told 
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to the House of Commons when^in the previous autumn the 
Marconi contract was discussed and a committee was appointed 
to inquire into it. They only camtf out in March 1013 during 
the trial of an action for libel against a French newspaper which 
had given currency to the rumours of corruption that were rife 
throughout the ^nter. Thereuiion the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared before the committee 
and explained what they had done. Lord Murray, who had 
bought further shares in the company oa behalf of the Liberal 
party fund, was abroad. The committee found that the gross 
charges of corruption were unfounded, but could not agree upon 
a united report. The majority, consisting of Liberal, Labour, 
and Nationabst members,awarded no blame to anyone except 
those who circulated the charges of corruption, thereby setting 
aside their Liberal chairman’s draft report, which concluded that 
ministers had been ill-advised both in their purchase of shares 
and in their delay in disclosing the facts. 'The minority, con¬ 
sisting of Unionist members only, found that ministers had 
acted with grave impropriety. In the debate which followed in 
the House of Commons on June 18 and 19, both the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while protesting 
their good faith throughout the transaction, admitted that the 
original purchase was indiscreet, and that the deity in disclosure 
was a mistake of judgment. After a heated discussion, during 
which the Unionists vainly endeavoured to secure the passing 
of some amendment expressing the regret of Parliament for what 
ministers admitted to be indiscretions, a motion was carried by 
346 to 268 accepting the two ministers’ statements and reprobat¬ 
ing the charges of corruption. Public opinion was more severe 
than Parliament. It was shocked that important ministers, and 
especially the guardian of the Treasury, should show themselves 
so wanting in delicacy and prudence in pecuniary matters. 
Subsequently in the House of Lords Lord Murray admitted 
that his action had not been wise or correct, but a committee of 
that House unanimously found that he had done nothing that 
reflected on his personal honour. 

Mr. Lloyd George at once endeavoured to divert attention 
from his own indiscretions to the shortcomings of the landlords. 
What humbug it was for Conservatives, he said, in a 
siiecch on July i at a luncheon given to himself and 
the Attorney-General at the National Liberal Club, 
to .set up an ideal standard for Liberal ministers, when it was 
notorious that parliaments of landlords in the past had been 
guided in their legislation by their private interests! 'Phe Radi¬ 
cal land campaign, started in the previous year, was pushed on, 
and the subject formed the staple of Mr. Lloyd George’s nu¬ 
merous speeches in the country in the autumn of 1913. The 
Unionists countered the movement by a programme of their 
own (explained by Lord Lansdowme at Matlock on June 21), 
which involved the encouragement of small ownership, and the 
jirovision of advances by the State to assist the building of cot¬ 
tages and the purchase by tenants of their holdings. At Swindon, 
on Get. 22, Mr. Lloyd George announced the ministerial scheme. 
The Goveniment proposed to set up a Ministry of Lands to 
take over the functions of the Board of Agriculture, together 
with registration of title, settled estates, and land valuation— 
in short to have a general supervision of land and of all deal¬ 
ings with it of whatever kind. Commissioners, having a judicial 
character, would be appointed, who would be given large com¬ 
pulsory jiowers in respect of rent, eviction, compensation for 
improvements, and wages. Tenants would be protected against 
damage by game. The new ministry would have power to 
acquire at a reasonable price all waste, derelict, and neglected 
lands, and to afforest, reclaim, equip, and cultivate them. Hous¬ 
ing and cheap transit were also to be provided. While Union¬ 
ists denounced the extravagance of the scheme, and the “ horde 
of officials ” with despotic powers which it proposed to set up, 
they did not take it very seriously. The event proved 
them to be right. But Mr. Lloyd George took ad- /wSf*** 
vantage of his budget for the next year, 1914, to ad¬ 
vance his programme of social reform in other ways. He made 
provision for an extended series of grants to local authorities 
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for various sanitary and cdyrational purposes, and he largely 
in< rense(l the sum allocated to national insurance. In order to 
obtain the necessary funds he j)roposed to establish a national 
system of vahiution for local taxation, separating site from im¬ 
provement values; he increased the income tax and supertax, 
and took a million from the sinking fund. 'J'he proposals, though 
welcomed by Radicals and Labour men, were not popuL-ir with 
many of his ow'n party; and he had to give up an extra penny 
on the im-ome tax, and j)oslpone the operation of most of his 
increased grants for a year; and even so, he only escaped defeat 
on ail Oi>position amendment by .so.j to 265 votes. 

During igi,^ and the first .seven months of 1014 the King and 
Queen strengthened their hold on the loyalty of their subjects 
by j)0|nihir progresses through the Lotteries in April, 
P^vtlden- Lancs, in July igi.p through the Midlamls in 

tUI vuu*. June, and through the Lowlands of Scotland in July 
1014. They also took the oetasion of the marriage 
of their cousin I’rini'e Kmest Augustus of Cumberland to the 
Kaiser’s daughter to pay a courteous visit in May ior.4 to 
Berlin, where they were courteously received. Of more political 
importance was the .State visit of President Poincare to Lon¬ 
don, in the following June, as the King’s guest. The cordiality 
of the official wehome was rcllected in the enthusiasm of the 
people in the streets. In April 1014, the King and Queen, accom¬ 
panied by the Foreign Minister, jiaid a return visit to Paris, 
where they were welcomed with similar enthusiasm by I’resident 
and peoi>le. It was felt in both countries that by these mutual 
visits the system of frietidly cobperatioti between France and 
England had received a fre.sh ratiticalion. 

Uneasiness as to the nationtil defences in view of the naval 
preparations and restless dijilomacy of (jcrmatiy gave a con- 
sidendde impetus during lor.t to Lord Roberts’ 
Kobertt campaign for universal military service. In .spite of his 
•adN m‘ advanced age he addressed gre.-it meetings in hirge 
Ptovineial towns at Bristol in Feb., at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton in March, tit Leeds in April, and at (ilasgow in 
May—lieing everywhere received with respect and even enthu¬ 
siasm. But no party, as a party, was prepared to take up his 
cause, which received little support from the organized workers; 
and the Goventment, by the mouth of Col. Seely, the War 
Minister, denounced compulsory service tjs “a |)olitical ami 
military disaster.” They innned their faith to the Territorial 
F’orce, which Lord Haldane htid created. The reluctance of many 
patriotic men to aid Lord Roberts’ movement tvas due to a fear 
lest compulsory service should divert effort tind money from the 
navy, the principal defensive force of Great Britain. In introduc¬ 
ing the navy estimates for Tpr.;, which involved an increase of 
over a million, Mr. Churchill, the First Lord of the .Admiralty, 
threw out a suggestion that the Powers who were building ships 
in competition with each other might all take “ a naval holiday ” 
for a year; but the iilea met with no response. 

In sjiite of this lack of resiwnse, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, in an interview published Jan. j 1014, called loudly fora 
Naraland tecoit.sideration of the expenditure on armaments. A 
Military large section of the Liberal party, whosi- spokesman 
Prepara- ^vas .Sir John Brunner, chairman of the National 
Liberal I'ederation, strongly supported Mr. Lloyd 
George. But neither in the Cabinet, nor with the nation at large, 
did this view prevail. Sir Edward Grey said at Manchester on 
Feb. that to reduce the British nav.al iwogramme would be 
staking too much on a gambling chance. 'I’he navy estimates 
introduced in March by Mr. Winston Churchill were the largest 
on record, amounting to ,550,000; and yet they were at¬ 
tacked by Lord Charles Beresforii and by the Unionists gener¬ 
ally, with considerable public support, as in.sufficient. On the 
army estimates, which also showed a slight increase, Col. Seely 
declared that the British army was much better trained and 
was much more formidable os a fighting machine than any con¬ 
tinental army,-ftnd that the Expeditiomiry Force was absolutely 
ready. The power and readiness of the fleet were shown by a 
great review and test mobilization, on a scale never seen before, 
at Spithead in the third week of July. 
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III. Thk War Period 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
on June 28 horrified public opinion in Great Britain, and led to 
the expression, in Parliament and elsewhere, of much 
sympathyfortheaged Emperor Francis Joseph. But Britain 
comparatively few Englishmen realized that the crime 
might start a general conflagration in Europe; and the 
weeks which elapsed before Austria made any overt move encour¬ 
aged the belief that the effects would be isolated and localized. 
Even t he drastic and peremptory ult imatum addressed by Austria 
to Serbia on July 23 failed to impress the public with a due sense 
of its gravity, absorbed as they were in the Buckingham Palace 
Conference of July 21-4, in the Dublin shooting affray of July 26, 
and in the apparent imminence of civil war in Ireland. It was 
only in the very last days of July that Austria’s rejection of 
Serbia’s conciliator}' rejtl}' and her immediate declaration of war, 
followed rapidly by the Russian and German mobilizations, ami 
by the evidence of French resolve to rally to F'rance's ally Russia, 
aroused the British people to the fact that a great European war 
was impending. Even then the general expectation was that 
Great Britain would not be involved in it. On July 27 Sir 
Edward tJrey gave Parliament an account of his anxious and 
earnest endeavours to bring the Powers togetlicr and avert 
hostilities. On July 30 the Prime Minister announced that the 
Government were doing their best to ” circumscribe the area 
of i>ossible conflict.” At last on July 31 Mr. Asquith postponed 
the Irish .Amending bill and all controversial business, announced 
that the issues of peace and war were hanging in the balance, and 
that it Wits of vital imiiortance that Great Britain should present 
a united front, air. Bonar Law expressetl his full agreement, 
stating that he spoke for Ulstermen -as well as for Unionists, 

The implications of the entente with France and of the sub¬ 
sequent unilerstanding with Russia were not generally grasped 
even yet. Serbiii h;id few symitathizers in England, the 
brutal murders of King .Alexander and his Queen having Divlalon 
jieverbcen forgotten. Germany’s apparent reasonable- opinion. 
ness in the Balkan negotiations had lulled for the time 
public and even ministerial suspicions of her designs. Some leading 
journals,ami notably The r/Hicj, diilyeoman’swork ininsistingon 
the necessity, even from the most selfish ])oint of view, of Britain 
standing by France. The principal Liberal journals, however, 
notably the Daily Nnt’s and Manchester Guardian, protested 
vehemently agidnsl any departure from neutrality. The Cabinet 
were as divided as the public, the bulk of the more Radical mem¬ 
bers pronouncing for neutrality, wiiilc ftiiJ^E. Grey, supported 
by the Prime Minister and others, insisted'bn British obligations 
to Frame. In consequem e .Sir E. (ircy could not give, on July 31, 
the promise to cooperate with France for whii h M. Cambon, 
the I'rench ambassador, .asked; nor could the King re.spoml in 
anything except friendly generalities to an earnest aii])eal from 
the French President. But on Saturday Aug. 1, the dav on 
which Germany declared Wiir on Frame, there was a hurried 
sunmions of such members of the Unionist Opiiosition 
as could be collected at the week’s end, and as a re.sult Atmude. 
of their meeting Mr, Bonar Law wrote on the Sunday 
to the Prime Minister as follows;— 

” Lord Lansdowne and 1 feel it our duty to inform you th.nt in our 
opinion, as well .ts in th.it of all the colleagues whom we li.ive been 
aide to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and seeurilv of the 
United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at 
the i>resent juncture; and we offer our unhe.sitating support to the 
Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that 
object." 

This, the natural outcome of the patriotic support which, in 
spile of acute domestic differences, the Opposition had through¬ 
out afforded to the foreign itolicy of .Sir E. Grey, im¬ 
mensely strengthened the stalw.arts in the Cabinet: sir B. 
and the ev.asion by Germany of .Sir E. Grey’s demand 
that she should respect the neutrality of Belgium helped Anr.J. 
them still more. Aceortlingl}', on Monday Aug. 3 the 
ForeignMinisterw.asinapositiontomakeaspeechof vast historic 
moment, inviting the House of Commons to act up to the obli- 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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rtports of American agents about the treatment meted out (o 
British prisonew in Germany, and this was increased in May 
by the publication of the rcrort of a committee, presided over 
by Lord Bryce, confirming* the stories of outrage committed 
by the Germans in Belgium and France. The Prime Minister 
hud no difficulty in obtaining a supplementary Vote of Credit for 
£37,000,000, and a fresh Vote of Credit for £050,000,000, the 
cost of the war having already reached two millions a day. 

The great difficulty with which the Government had to cope 
this spring was the insufiicient supply of munitions of war, due 
mainly to strikes, to trade-union i)ractic(;s favouring 
Strlkts. production, and to drink. Appeals were made 

to the working men by Lord Kitchener; and on March 0 Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced a new Defence of the Realm bill, giv¬ 
ing the Government wide powers of mobilizing imhi.stry. On 
March 17 the Chancellor of the fifitchefiuer met the representa¬ 
tives of 35 trade unions, and pointed out to them that the dura¬ 
tion of the war dei)ended on the rate at which munitions could 
be turned out. Ultimately an Jigreement was retiched under 
which there was to be in no rase any stojip.ageof work upon muni¬ 
tions and equipments of war; all differences were to be the subject 
of conference between the parties and in e.sse of disagreement to 
be referred to arbitration; trade praitires were to be rela.ved 
during the war period. In harmony with the spirit of this agree¬ 
ment there was enrolled at Liverjiool, under Lord Derby’s com¬ 
mand, a Dockers’ Battalion. With regard to drink Mr. Lloyd 
George told a deputation of shipowners which tidvocated total 
prohibition during the ww; “ We are fighting Germany, Austria, 
and drink; and, as far as I r.an sec, the gre.'itest of these three 
deadly foes is drink.” In order to set a good example 
announced that he would give up all alco¬ 
holic liquor till after the war, and issued orders against 
its consumption in the Royal Household. Lord Kitchener, and 
a considerable number of loyal subjects, followed His Majesty’s 
example. On April ?o Mr. Lloyd George intro<lured the minis¬ 
terial jtroposals which increased enormously the taxation on all 
alcoholic liquors, and included powers to close and control 
public-hotises in munition arcus. But public opinion was not 
ripe for so stringent a measure, and compelled the withdraw.d 
of the.se proposals; and the Government contented themselves 
with setting up a Liquor Control Board with Lord D’Abemon 
(formerly Sir Kdgar Vincent) as chairman, 'which drastically 
reduced the alcoholic strength of beer and spirits, in munition or 
populous areas, and the hours during which public-houses might 
be o])en and liquor sold. Only for some two hours in the mid¬ 
dle of the day and for some three hours in the evening could 
drink be procured; and the arrangement worked well. 

The f|uestion of munitions became critical in April and May. 
The battle of Neuve Chapelle in Miirch had been imlecisivc 
owing to a deficiency of ammunition, which w’as rc- 
DtHclency vealed to the people of England by a dispatch from 
MunliionM. Military Correspondent of The Times (Col. Rei>- 
ington). Mr. Asquith indeed, in a speech at New- 
castle-on-Tyne mainly devoted to encouraging munition workers 
to deliver the goods “ more promptly and more effectively,” 
amazed and angered the public by denying that operations in 
the field had been crippled through lack of ammunition. But 
Lord Kitchener ronfps.sed that " the output is not equal to our 
needs and Mr. Lloyd George dwelt in the House of Commons 
on the unprea>dented expenditure of artillery .ammunition and 
the new importance given to high e,\|)l(>sives. The problem, he 
said, was to produce munitions not only on a much larger scale 
than ever before but of a different kind. To the an.rieties 
caused by the deficiency of munitions were added those due to 
the desperate resistance with which the troops, just landed 
with high hopes on Gallipoli, had been met. Disagreement 
about the Dardanelles operations between Mr. Churchill, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Fisher, the First Sea 
Lord, came to a head; and the Prime Minister, who had on May 
12 contradicted the current rumours of coalition, formally told 
the House a week filter that the Government was to be recon¬ 
structed “ on a broader personal and political basis.” 
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The reconstruction took place during the Whitsuntide recess, 
it being carefully explained by Mr. Asquith that there was no 
change of policy and no sacrifice by any minister of 
his pdliticM ideals. The Coalition was “ for the pur- 
pose of the war alone.” Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward MlalMiry. 
Grey and Lord Kitchener retained their respective 
offices, and Lord Crewe remained Lord President and leader 
in the Lords; Lord Lansdowne joined the Ministry with¬ 
out portfofio; Mr. Bonar Law became Colonial Secretary; Mr. 
Balfour took over the Admiralty from Mr. Churchill, who 
became Chancellor of the Duchy; Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
went to the India Office; and Lord Curzon, Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Long, and Lord Sclborne also entered the Cabinet. Mr. 
Asc|uilh sought the cooperation of both the Irish leaders in his 
Cabinet; but, while Sir Edw'ard Carson accepted the Attorney- 
Generalship (having Mr. F. E. Smith as Solicitor-General), 
Mr. Redmond declined to enter. Mr. Henderson, the leader of 
the Labour luirty, became President of the Board of Education. 
Public opinion would not tolerate the retention of Lord Haldane, 
with his German associations, ;is Lord Chancellor. 'I’lie post 
was declined by the Attorney-General, Sir John Simon, and he 
Ix-came Home Secretary. The Solicitor-General, Sir Stanley 
Buckmasler, was accoriiingly promoted to the woolsack as 
Lord Burkmaster. The vital importance of guns and ammuni¬ 
tion Wits recognized by the creation of a new Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions, at the he.ad of which was placed the most energetic member 
of the late Ministry, alre.ady riv.alling Mr. A.squith in reputation, 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. McKenna succeeded to the Chancel¬ 
lorship of the E.xchcqucr, and Mr. Runciman, Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood and Mr. Harcoiirt remained in the Cabinet. 
The Liberal ministers who retired, besides Lord Haldane, were 
Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Pease, Lord Lucas and 
Lord Emmott; Mr. Herbert Samuel became Postmaster-Gener.al, 
but was excluded from the Cabinet; and Mr. Montagu became 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Lord Robert Cecil Under¬ 
secretary for I'oreign Affairs and the Duke of Devonshire Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. Brace, the Labour member, was 
appointed Under-Secretary for Home .Afftiirs. 

'I'hc country, which was cheerefi this May by the entry of 
Italy into the war on the side of the Allies, welcomed the new 
Ministry’ as giving promise of a more strenuous con¬ 
duct of hostilities. Mr. Lloyd George threw himself «»■. t.inyd 
with ardour into his new work, enlisted the ;iid of ^MiOiBter’at 
business and practical men and men of science in its Munitions. 
organization, and made a personal appctil to the great 
towns, Manchester, Liverpool and Cardiff, to concentrate 
on enlarging the output, and to consent to the modification 
of such trade-union rules as conflicted with rapid and efficient 
production. It was in the workshops of the country, he said, 
that .success must be sought. He urged the conversion of 
workshops engaged in the arts of peace into factories for turn¬ 
ing out munitions of war. Mr. Lloyd George got at once to 
work on the lines he had laid down. He brought in on June 23 
a Munitions of W.ar bill, embodying his plans for increasing 
output. They were based on a system of decentralization. There 
were to be 10 munition areas, managed by local business men. 
There must be no strikes or lockouts; disputes must be referred 
to arbitration. Skilled men must be brought back from the 
army; Munition Courts appointed, representative of Govern¬ 
ment, employers and workmen; trade-union regulations restrict¬ 
ing output mu.st be .suspended; and employers’ profits limited. 
These proposals, with some modifications, were accepted by the 
Labour leaders; and the bill promptly became law. 

But the Act by no means put a complete stop to labour 
troubles. In July the South Wales miners suddenly demanded 
a new minimum rate of wages higher than the 
previous maximum. Mr. Runciman, President of 
the Board of Trade, in vain endeavoured to compose 
the quarrel. The Government applied the provisions Mlnen. 
of the Munitions Act with no result, and a card vote 
gave a majority for a strike. Mr. Lloyd George went down 
to Cardiff and effected a settlement by an advance on 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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The secrecy tenforced ui)on <the press produced many jirotests, 
until the Press Bureau wi^s placed under the competent head¬ 
ship of an able journalist, Sir Edward Cook, and a 
Proloagm- leatling ex-colonial administrator, Sir Frank Swetten- 
Partla- ham. One urgent matter dealt with by Parliament 
meal. (which sat Continuously, with short'intervals of pro¬ 
rogation or adjournment, throughout the war) was 
the question of its own existence, which under the Parliament 
Act should terminate in December of this year, but which was 
prolonged by statute this autumn, and by subsequent statutes 
in subsequent years, till after the conclusion of the war. 
Further powers were given to the Munitions Ministry by a bill 
passed in December; and Mr. Lloyd George, while claiming that 
the output of munitions had been prodigiously increased, urged 
the imperative need of further efforts, especially by the method 
of “diluting” skilled labour by the introduction of women. 
The footsteps of the Allies, he warned Parliament, had been 
dogged by the sjrectre of “ Too late.” 

One vitally important matter, the finance of the war, was 
resolutely grappled with this autumn by the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, and by Mr. McKenna, its Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The coat of hostilities was rapidly mounting. In moving a Vote 
of Credit in Sept, for £250,000,000, the Prime Minister said that 
it had risen in the past half year from £2,700,000 to over £3,500,- 
000 a day; in moving a similar Vote for £400,000,000 in Novem¬ 
ber, he estimated for an expenditure of £5,000,000 a day. In 
these circumstances a si renuous effort was made in the third 
war budget in September t{J raise a large portion of the outlay 
by taxation. In the |)rcvious year Mr. Lloyd George 
Mr. Me- had doubled tlie income-tax and suiier-tax, and 
gfeatly increased the taxes on beer and lea. Beer, 
Buditi. which was now severely limited l)y the Board of Con¬ 
trol, Mr. McKenna left alone. But he increased the 
income-tax once more by 40%, and reduced the exemption limit, 
while iiermitting payment in half-yearly instalments. Super¬ 
tax was itiso increiised. lie imposed a new excess-profits tax — 
to tap the lucrative gains of war manufacture—of 50 i)er cent. 
Ilcincrcased the taxation on sugar enormously; added 5o%more 
in duties on tea, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, chicory and dried fruits; 
raised the duly on motor spirits by .jd. a gallon, and doubled the 
patent-medicine duty, lie abolished the halfjienny post, in¬ 
creased the 6d. telegram to gd., .and made the press telegraph 
eharges self-supporting. He undertook an entirely new departure 
by taxing foreign luxuries, putting a ,33,5"o ad valorrm duty on 
imimrted motor-cars and cycles, cinema films, clocks, watches, 
musical instruments, ])late-glass and hats. 'I'hcse new taxes were 
estimated to bring in £107,000,000; but he placed the exiienditure 
at £1,500,000,000, and the revenue, on the basis of existing tax¬ 
ation, at £272,110,000, so that there was a wiile margin still to 
be filled by borrowing, 'bhere was some attempt to raise in 
debate the issue of Free Trade and Protection; but with the 
excej>tion of the plate-glass and hat taxes, which were abandoned, 
the budget had an ea.sy pass.agc through Parliament. 

When the year igi6 opened there was a general agreement 
that the war had become to an enormous extent a war of attri¬ 
tion, and the Cabinet therefore jiroceeded at once to 
S»rv^ bring in the Compulsory Service bill, to which circum- 
Bul stances had, however reluctantly, driven them. It 

was far from being univers.al. It merely treated un- 
alt ested single men and childlc.ss vridowers between the ages of 
18 and 40 as if they had atte.sted under Lord Derby’s group sys¬ 
tem. Ireland was excluded from the bill, and exemptions were 
allowed for ministers of religion, men medically rejected or 
physically unfit, those employed in necessary national work, 
those who were the sole supirort of dependents, and “ conscien¬ 
tious objectors ” to combatant service. Tribunals were set up to 
deal with claims for exemption. Sir John Simon led a small and 
dwindling opposition; but many of the Labour members, includ¬ 
ing Mr. flendcrson, the leader of the party, supported the bill; 
Mr. Redmond, who led 60 Nationalists into the lobby against 
the first reading, withdrew Nationalist opposition on perceiving 
the united demand in Great Britain in ii s favour; and the second 


reading was carried by 431 votes against 39. No hostile amend¬ 
ment received any serious support in committee, and the bill 
was read a third time by 383 votes against 36. In the Lords the 
measure was passed without a division. Lord Derby explaining 
that there were at least 650,000 unattested single men who 
would be affected by it. There was some fear that the labour 
organizations, who suspected the possibility of industrial con¬ 
scription, would place serious difficulties in the way of enforcing 
its provisions. They did indeed condemn it by a considerable 
majority at a labour conference held while it was passing through 
Parliament; but they decided not to agitate against it. Little 
practical effect was given to their condemnation save in the 
Clyde district, where in March and April strikes were organized 
in munition works with a view to getting this Art, and the 
Munitions Act facilitating dilution of labour, repealed. The 
ringleaders, however, were arrested and deported. 

The local tribunals, which were set up, proved to be, on the 
whole, generous in continuing the exemi>tions; and there was in 
consequence strong critieism, in the press and in 
Parliament, both on behalf of the married men, who Dtmami 
considered that the pledges of comparative immunity 
made to them were imperilled, and on behalf of those MtatartM, 
who were eager for the efficient conduct of the war, 
and who held that the purpose of the Act was being defeated. 
There had been organized in the House of Commons, in each 
of the two great parties which supported the Coalition, 
a War Committee, having for its sole concern the strenuous 
prosecution of the war. On March 21 the Liberal War Com¬ 
mittee (lasscd a resolution approving the extension of the princi¬ 
ple of compulsion to married men; and powerful organs of the 
press, notably The Times and other journals of which Lord 
Northcliffe was the principal proprietor, proclaimed that the 
needs of the army could not be properly supplied without uni¬ 
versal compulsion. On March 28 the Unionist War Committee 
resolved that there ought to be equal sacrifices from all men of 
military age; and Sir Edward Carson, a leading s[)irit in that 
Committee, urged the Government to extend compulsion ittii- 
vcrsnlly, criticizing their hesitations. Lord Derby was also 
very critical in the House of Lords, and Lord Milner in that 
House implored the Government to put recruiting on the only 
satisfactory ba.sis. The soldiers also pressed mini.stcrs hartl. 
But a Cabinet Committee, consisting of Mr. A.squith, Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenna, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain came 
unanimously on April 14 to an adverse decision. The Cabinet 
did not accept their Committee's alternative scheme, but could 
not reach a decision. Not for the first lime the Prime Minister 
hail to ask the IIou.se of Commons for leave to post¬ 
pone his official statement on the subject, telling the 
House that there were still jmints unsettled, and that 
the break-up of the Cabinet woiUd be a national disaster of the 
most formidable kind. At length it was announced that a 
satisfactory decision had been reached; and on April 25, after 
the Easter holidays, in secret .se.ssion in both Houses (the first of 
seven such .sessions held during the war), ministers exjjlained their 
proposals, which, it wasfound, only involved universal compulsion 
in case a number of other exiiedienls which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate should fail to provide sufficient men. When the bill 
embodying the proi)osals was introduced by Mr. Long two days 
later, neither conscriptionists nor anti-conscrijMionists found 
anything to say in its favour. It was withdrawn at once, and 
five days later Mr. Asquith announced that the Government had 
accejited universal compulsory service. The bill, 
which was introduced on May 3, brought within its Valvtrtal 
operation every male between the ages of iR and 41, 
and recalled time-expired men under 41 to the army. BIB.’ 
The exemptions remained as before, and Ireland was 
not included. In spite of Sir J. Simon’s opposition, the bill 
passed easily through both Hou.ses, though the method of deal¬ 
ing with conscientious objectors was felt to be a serious difficul¬ 
ty. The final step had been taken at last; but the Government 
had lost much of its prestige owing to the “ wait and see ” at¬ 
titude which it had adopted. 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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budget introduijed on April 4, estimated the net revenue nt £502,- 
000,000 and the expenditurelat £1,825,000,000; so that there 
was a dciieit of £1,325,000^)00, to be met by borrowing, which 
would mean a new charge, for interest at 5 % and sinking fund 
at I %, of £70,000,000, lie tackled this unflinchingly; raised 
income tax to a maximum of 5s. in the pouinl, thus gaining 
£43,500,000; increased the excess profits tax ffom 50 to 60%; 
imposed an amusement tax on tickets for all public siiows awl a 
radway ticket tax on edl journeys costing more than otb; he also 
took toll of matches, table-waters, cider and perry. Then he 
increased very seriously the duties on motor-cars, motorcycles, 
sugar, cocoa, coffee and chicory. Colossal as the budget was, 
involving £300,000,000 of new taxation since the war began, it 
passcel through Parliament substantially unchanged. 

Mr. Asquith took advantage of Mr. Hughes’s presence 
this spring to repeat an e.xjjeriment which he had succe.ssfully 
made in the previous year when Sir Robert Borden, 
CMbln0t the Canadian Prime Minister, was in Engl.and; 
Dom/otoii namely to invite the visiting Dominion minister to 
Pnmlcn. sit in Cabinet, and share in the im[)erial decisions on 
the war. He also continued ids efforts to draw the 
Allies into closer cobjjcration by attending a war conference 
in Paris on March 27, and then proceeding to Italy to consoli¬ 
date relations with the new Ally. 

Shortly after his return, he had to deal with a sudden out¬ 
break of rebellion at Easter in Ireland, principally in Dublin. 

The rebellion was put down by military force under 
la'llnl^a John Maxwell; the ringleaders were tried by 
court-martial and shot; Casement, who Inul landc<l 
from Germany, was put on his trial for treason and hangtid; 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. flirrell, and the Lord Lieutenant re¬ 
signed; a commission was appointed to intpiirc into the causes of 
the insurrection (and, it may be iidded, reported that it was 
mainly attributable to weakness in admini.stration); and in the 
middle of May Mr. Asquith went himself to Dublin with a view 
to arriving at some new tirrangcmcnl for the future government 
of Ireland. On his return he told the House of Commons that he 
ha<l been deeply impressed by the breakdown of the existing 
machinery, and by the universality of the Irish feeling that there 
was now a unique opportunity for a new dc[iarture. Accordingly 
he announce<l that ministers had unanimously commissioned 
their colleague, Mr. Lloyd George, to endeavour to effect a 
settlement. The announcement was favourably rereivc<l, as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s good-will to Ireland was well 
Mr. Lloyd known, and his reputation for getting work done had 
enormously increased since the outbreak of war. It 
Neiotia- was believed, moreover, I hat a Coalition would have a 
tloa». better chance than a [larty Government to arrange 
agrcc<i terms. At first the negotiations appeared to 
promise well. Mr. Redmond told a meeting of the Irish Parlia¬ 
mentary i>arty in Dublin on June 10 that Mr. Lloyil George’s 
proposals were;—(i) to bring the Horae Rule Art into immediate 
operation; (2) to introduce at once an Amending bill, to cover 
only the period of the war and a short interval after it, i>roviding 
during this period for the retention of the Irish members .at West¬ 
minster in full number, .and of the six Ulster counties under the 
imperial Government. Sir Edward Carson persuaded the Union¬ 
ist Ulstermen to accept thc.se terms, and Mr. Devlin obtained 
a vote in their support from the Nationtilists of the six counties. 
But the growing body of Sinn Feiners reganled the negotiations 
with great disfavour; and, on the other hand, the Southern 
Unionists protested, and many Unionists in Parliament and the 
Cabinet objected. Lord Selborne resigning his office in con¬ 
sequence. Lord Lansdowne explained that the Government 
were not bound by Mr. Lloyd George’s con.sultations, and 
certain modifications were introduced in order to meet 
Unionist objections. The main alteration was that the 
Government could not agree to retain the Irish members at 
Westminster in undiminished numbers after the next election. 
The Government also profiosed during the transition to appoint 
an Irish minister responsible to Parliament, having a military 
officer associated with him with forces sufficient to maintain 


order. These modifications were the reason, or the excuse, for 
Mr. Redmond to raise the cries of “ coercion ” and “ breach of 
faith,” and to withdraw from the ncgoti.ation; though Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Government negotiator, protested that in his opinion 
the terms were such as the Irish members might well accept. 
The negotiations having broken down, Mr. Duke, a Unionist, 
was appointed Chief Secretary, and a month later. Lord Wim- 
bornc, a Liberal, was reappointed Lord Lieutenant. 

The summer of igi6 was marked by the sudden death of the 
great soldier upon whose experience and power of organization 
the majority of Britons at the outset of war placed 
their special reliance. Lord Kitchener, on a mission 
to Russia, left the north of Scotland on June 5 in latchentr. 
H.M.S. “ Hamp.shirc,” which that evening struck a 
mine to the east of the Orkneys and sank. There were only 
12 survivors, and he was not among them. His services, in 
the early d.ays of war, were of incalculable value. If, sub¬ 
sequently, he had failed in some degree to adapt himself to 
his environment, neverthel.ss his disappearance was felt 
all over the world as a hciivy blow to the Allied cause. Its 
effect w.as minimized, so iar as might be, by the appoint¬ 
ment to the Secretaryship of State in his place of the civilian 
minister who had shown the greatest energy and resource 
in the war, Mr. Llov 1 George. I.ord Derby, who had 
rendered excmlilary services to recruiting, became Under¬ 
secretary for War. At the same time. Sir Edw'nrd Grey, the 
trusted Foreign Secretary, whose eyesight had been failing, went 
to the House of Lords is Viset. Grey of Fallodon. He retained 
the Foreign Secret.aryship, and had an efficient representative 
in the House of ('oinmons in Lord Robert Cecil, at once his 
Under-Secretary and Mini.ster of Blockade. 

Public opitdon in England was disturbed this summer over 
many subsidiary m.atters relating to the w.ar—the ill-treatment 
of British civilian prisoners tit Rtihlehcn, and of 
British military jirisoners in German camps, and nordo- 
the slight attention which the German Government 
paid to the reports of Amcric.an dii>lomatir visitors com- 
.and to British diplomatic representations; the in- mhtloai. 
creatiing shortness of food, the difficulties of agricul¬ 
turists whose labourers had been t.aken under the Military 
Service Acts and who had not been able as yet to obt.iin tin ade¬ 
quate supjdy of cap.ablc women in their place, and the nearing 
prospect of rations; the judicial murder by the Germans of Capt. 
Fryatt, of thes.s. “ Brussels,” for endeavouringtoram a German 
.submarine; and—wh.at loomed largest in Parliamentary debate— 
the failure of British arms in two exclusively British theatres of 
action, t he Dardanelles and Me.sopol amia. 'I’he remttining troops 
had all been brought safely away from the Gallipoli peninsula in 
the winter of 1015-6, bul the causes of the failure of a promising 
venture were still holly disputed; in Mesopotamia, Gen. Towns- 
hend hiid been forced to retire before reaching Bagdad, had been 
besieged in Kut, and had finally, on April 20, been driven to 
surrender with all his force to the Turks. The Government re¬ 
sisted inquiry until public opinion proved too strong for them; 
but at the end of July two Royid Commissions were appointed; 
that for Mesopotamia under the chairmanship of Lord George 
Hamilton, a former Secretary of State for India; that for the 
Dardanelles under the chairmanship of Lord Cromer, the most 
venerated of British empire-builders. 

Stirring events happened this spring and summer in the war 
nearer home. The German fleet ventured out into the North Sea, 
and, after being held and fought for several hours by 
i Sir David Beatty and his battle-cndser squadron, ^ttoud. 
was brought to action by Sir John Jellicoe and the 
main fleet off the coast of Jutland, was severely handled, and only 
got back to harbour under cover of night. But British loSses 
were serious, and many doubted whether the most had been 
made of a unique opportunity. Then the determined German 
attempt to take Verdun was resisted most heroically by the 
French in a fight lasting many weeks; and on July i the British 
army, partly with the view of relieving the pressure on its Allies, 
began a furious assault on the Somme, which, though successful 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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cooperation, and also considered that Mr. Lloyd George had 
shown the qualities which tfee nation wanted at this critical 
period. So the commission passed to Mr. Lloyd 
mr. Lhya George, the statesman whose reputation had steadily 
grown throughout the world conflict, who had already 
Miaiittr. played, such a decisive part, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Minister of Munitions, and Secretary of 
State for War, and who more than any of his colleagues em¬ 
bodied the will to victory of his countrymen. 

Mr. Lloyd George was assured of the close cooperation of Mr. 
Bonar Law, and of the united support of the Unionist party. He 
set great store ujicn the help of the Labour party, one 
Laboar'M of whose members, in his vii-w, ought to sit on the small 
ZV^ComU- Committee or Council directing the conduct of the war. 
Ooa. Meetings of the Parliamentary Labour parly and 
the National Executive were held, at which, on the 
advice of all the labour members who had been ministers in the 
First Coalition and of the chairman of the party, it was decided 
by a majority to take part in the new Government—a decision 
which was ratified by the annual Labour Party Conference in the 
following month. The action of the Liberal party wits thought 
at first to be doubtful, because Mr. Asquith, and all his jtrincipal 
Liberal Cabinet colleagues, such as f^ord Grey of Fallodon, 
Lonl Crewe and Mr. McKenna, refused to serve uniler Mr. 
Lloyd George. But the I.iheral War Committee [dedged itself 
at once to active support; the Welsh Liberal members rallied in a 
body to the side of the Welsh Prime Minister;and aparty meet¬ 
ing at the Reform Club, following the advice of Mr. Asquith, 
recorded its determination to give support to the King’s Govern¬ 
ment engaged in the effective prosecution of the war. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law, therefore, had a wide field of 
selection, only Mr. Asquith and his immediate friends, and Lord 
Lansdowne, who took the occasion to retire, being ruled out. 

Having a fme hand Mr. Lloyd George- carried through an even 
more revolutionary change than that which he had submitted 
to Mr. Asquith. Ife constituted a small Cabinet of 
CaUatt. tticrabers, who were relieved entirely of serious 

departmentid duties, who were to sit daily, and 
to concentrate themselves upon the war, of the conduct of 
which they were to have absolute control. He himself, as 
Prime Minister, was the chairman of this War Ctibinet; and, in 
order to perform this his main duty satisfactorily, he devolved 
the leadership of the House of Commons upon Mr. Bonar Law, 
who was indeed already the leader of the largest numerical 
section of its members. Mr. Law also became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was an additional member of the War Cabinet, 
but was not expected to attend regularly. The Prime Minister’s 
three regular Cabinet colleagues were Lord Curzon, who became 
Ix>rd President of the Council and leader of the Hou.se of Lords, 
and two ministers without [lortfolio, Mr. Henderson, the Labour 
leader who had held high office in the first Coalition, and Lord 
Milner, the only statesman of marked administrative ability and 
experience who had not joined that Coalition. It was right to 
turn, at this critical moment, to the man who had borne the civil 
respon.sibility in the last British war, that with the Boers; and 
from this time onward Lord Milner’s share in the conduct of the 
war from the British side was second only to Mr. Lloyd George’s. 
The War Cabinet sat daily in Whitehall Gardens, having Sir 
Maurice Hankey, the secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, as its secretary, with a competent staff under him. 
Other ministers were summoned to its deliberations, whenever 
these concerned the departments for which they were responsible. 

The one serious loss which Great Britain suffered through 
Mr. Asquith’s resignation was that of the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, who had conducted the external 
mialatara affairs of the country, with increasing n^putation 
^ar^' and success, for II years. It was vitally important for 
Cabiaat. Mr. Lloyd George to secure, as Lord Grey’s succes¬ 
sor, a statesman in whose character and record the 
Allies could have full confidence. He was fortunate in obtain¬ 
ing Mr. Balfour's consent to accept an office with whose work 
he had become familiar when acting Secretary of State in Lord 


Salisbury’s absence. For the other important posts in his Minis¬ 
try Mr. Lloyd George relied very largely upon the services of 
business men and experts, hitherto in many cases outside politics 
and the Houses of Parliament, of whose aid he had made such 
excellent use in developing munitions. The country saw with 
satisfaction the Board of Trade entrusted to Sir Albert Stanley, 
who had previously directed the Underground railway and the 
motor-omnibus system; the Board of Education to Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the Oxford scholar and historian, vice-chancellor of the 
university of Sheffield; the Local Government Board to Lord 
Rhondda, the South Wales colliery magnate; and the Board of 
Agriculture to Mr, R. E. Prothero (afterwards Lord Ernie), 
M.P. for Oxford University, who had managed for many years 
the vast agricultural estates of the Duke of Bedford. For the 
more efficient conduct of the war, five new ministries were 
created—Air, Labour, Pensions, Food Control, and Shipping 
Control—for two of which. Pensions and Food Control, some 
inchoate provision had been made in the last weeks of the first 
Coalition Ministry. Lord Devonport, who had largo exfierience 
in the grocery business, became Food Controller; Sir Joseph 
Maclay, a Glasgow ship-owner, was appointed Shipping Con¬ 
troller; the new Air Board was constituted with Lord Cowdray, 
the head of a great firm of contractors, as president; while Labour 
and Pensions were fittingly assigned to two outstanding Labour 
members, Mr. Hodge and Mr. George Barnes. Seats were found 
in the House of Commons for Sir Albert Stanley and Mr. Fisher; 
but Sir Joseph Maclay preferred to work outside Parliament, and 
his office was represented in the House by Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
the parliamentary secretary. Where Mr. Lloyd George appointed 
experienced parliamentarians to office, he chose tho.se who had 
shown special keenness in the proseeution of the war. Then Sir 
Edward Carson went to the Admiralty; Lord Derby to the War 
Office; Mr. Walter Long to the Colonial Office; Dr. Addison to 
the Ministry of Munitions; and Sir Frederick Cawley, chairman 
of the Liberal War Committee, to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Chamberlain remained Indian Secretary, Lord Robert Cecil 
Minister of Blockade, Mr. Duke Irish Secretary and Sir F. E. 
Smith Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart becoming Solicitor- 
General in the place of Sir George Cave, who went to the Home 
Office. Sir Robert Finlay, who had been Attorney-General in 
1900-6, was made Lord Chancellor as Lord Finlay. There were 
joint parliamentary secretaries to the Trea.sury, Lord Edmund 
Talbot (afterwards Lord Fitzalan), and Hon. Neil Primrose, 
Lord Ro.scbcry’s son. 

In addition to these appointments, Mr. Lloyd George an¬ 
nounced, in his statement on Dec. 19 of the policy of the new 
Government, that the time had come for complete 
mobilization of the labour re.serves, and therefore the 
Cabinet had adopted the princiitle of universal national Policy. 
service, and had appointed Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 

Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Director-General of National Serv¬ 
ice. He would schedule all industries, and set labour free from 
non-essential industries, so as to be available for war and for 
essential industries. The new Prime Minister also announced 
that the Government would take complete control of all ships 
and of the whole mining industry. There must also, he said, 
be real sacrifices made in the matter of food. Every available 
square yard must be made to produce; and as to luxuries and 
indulgences there must be a national Lent. These exhortations 
were supplemented by Mr. Prothero, the Minister for Agriculture, 
who said that the War Office and the country must realize that 
Britain was as a beleaguered city, and that victory might well be 
lost or won on her corn fields and potato lands; and by Lord 
Devonport, the Food Controller, who pushed further the restric¬ 
tions which Mr. Runciman had already enforced, limited dinners 
to three courses and luncheons to two courses in all public eating 
places, and hinted at rationing as the only way of ensuring that 
unpatriotic people did not get .supplies in excess of their wants. 
In another direction the Government developed boldly a policy 
tentatively adopted by their predecessors. The Colonial Secre¬ 
tary summoned immediately by cable the Prime Ministers of the 
self-governing dominions to a special war conference of the 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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cooperation, and also considered that Mr. Lloyd George had 
shown the qualities which tfee nation wanted at this critical 
period. So the commission passed to Mr. Lloyd 
mr. Lhya George, the statesman whose reputation had steadily 
grown throughout the world conflict, who had already 
Miaiittr. played, such a decisive part, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Minister of Munitions, and Secretary of 
State for War, and who more than any of his colleagues em¬ 
bodied the will to victory of his countrymen. 

Mr. Lloyd George was assured of the close cooperation of Mr. 
Bonar Law, and of the united support of the Unionist party. He 
set great store ujicn the help of the Labour party, one 
Laboar'M of whose members, in his vii-w, ought to sit on the small 
ZV^ComU- Committee or Council directing the conduct of the war. 
Ooa. Meetings of the Parliamentary Labour parly and 
the National Executive were held, at which, on the 
advice of all the labour members who had been ministers in the 
First Coalition and of the chairman of the party, it was decided 
by a majority to take part in the new Government—a decision 
which was ratified by the annual Labour Party Conference in the 
following month. The action of the Liberal party wits thought 
at first to be doubtful, because Mr. Asquith, and all his jtrincipal 
Liberal Cabinet colleagues, such as f^ord Grey of Fallodon, 
Lonl Crewe and Mr. McKenna, refused to serve uniler Mr. 
Lloyd George. But the I.iheral War Committee [dedged itself 
at once to active support; the Welsh Liberal members rallied in a 
body to the side of the Welsh Prime Minister;and aparty meet¬ 
ing at the Reform Club, following the advice of Mr. Asquith, 
recorded its determination to give support to the King’s Govern¬ 
ment engaged in the effective prosecution of the war. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law, therefore, had a wide field of 
selection, only Mr. Asquith and his immediate friends, and Lord 
Lansdowne, who took the occasion to retire, being ruled out. 

Having a fme hand Mr. Lloyd George- carried through an even 
more revolutionary change than that which he had submitted 
to Mr. Asquith. Ife constituted a small Cabinet of 
CaUatt. tticrabers, who were relieved entirely of serious 

departmentid duties, who were to sit daily, and 
to concentrate themselves upon the war, of the conduct of 
which they were to have absolute control. He himself, as 
Prime Minister, was the chairman of this War Ctibinet; and, in 
order to perform this his main duty satisfactorily, he devolved 
the leadership of the House of Commons upon Mr. Bonar Law, 
who was indeed already the leader of the largest numerical 
section of its members. Mr. Law also became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was an additional member of the War Cabinet, 
but was not expected to attend regularly. The Prime Minister’s 
three regular Cabinet colleagues were Lord Curzon, who became 
Ix>rd President of the Council and leader of the Hou.se of Lords, 
and two ministers without [lortfolio, Mr. Henderson, the Labour 
leader who had held high office in the first Coalition, and Lord 
Milner, the only statesman of marked administrative ability and 
experience who had not joined that Coalition. It was right to 
turn, at this critical moment, to the man who had borne the civil 
respon.sibility in the last British war, that with the Boers; and 
from this time onward Lord Milner’s share in the conduct of the 
war from the British side was second only to Mr. Lloyd George’s. 
The War Cabinet sat daily in Whitehall Gardens, having Sir 
Maurice Hankey, the secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, as its secretary, with a competent staff under him. 
Other ministers were summoned to its deliberations, whenever 
these concerned the departments for which they were responsible. 

The one serious loss which Great Britain suffered through 
Mr. Asquith’s resignation was that of the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, who had conducted the external 
mialatara affairs of the country, with increasing n^putation 
^ar^' and success, for II years. It was vitally important for 
Cabiaat. Mr. Lloyd George to secure, as Lord Grey’s succes¬ 
sor, a statesman in whose character and record the 
Allies could have full confidence. He was fortunate in obtain¬ 
ing Mr. Balfour's consent to accept an office with whose work 
he had become familiar when acting Secretary of State in Lord 


Salisbury’s absence. For the other important posts in his Minis¬ 
try Mr. Lloyd George relied very largely upon the services of 
business men and experts, hitherto in many cases outside politics 
and the Houses of Parliament, of whose aid he had made such 
excellent use in developing munitions. The country saw with 
satisfaction the Board of Trade entrusted to Sir Albert Stanley, 
who had previously directed the Underground railway and the 
motor-omnibus system; the Board of Education to Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, the Oxford scholar and historian, vice-chancellor of the 
university of Sheffield; the Local Government Board to Lord 
Rhondda, the South Wales colliery magnate; and the Board of 
Agriculture to Mr, R. E. Prothero (afterwards Lord Ernie), 
M.P. for Oxford University, who had managed for many years 
the vast agricultural estates of the Duke of Bedford. For the 
more efficient conduct of the war, five new ministries were 
created—Air, Labour, Pensions, Food Control, and Shipping 
Control—for two of which. Pensions and Food Control, some 
inchoate provision had been made in the last weeks of the first 
Coalition Ministry. Lord Devonport, who had largo exfierience 
in the grocery business, became Food Controller; Sir Joseph 
Maclay, a Glasgow ship-owner, was appointed Shipping Con¬ 
troller; the new Air Board was constituted with Lord Cowdray, 
the head of a great firm of contractors, as president; while Labour 
and Pensions were fittingly assigned to two outstanding Labour 
members, Mr. Hodge and Mr. George Barnes. Seats were found 
in the House of Commons for Sir Albert Stanley and Mr. Fisher; 
but Sir Joseph Maclay preferred to work outside Parliament, and 
his office was represented in the House by Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
the parliamentary secretary. Where Mr. Lloyd George appointed 
experienced parliamentarians to office, he chose tho.se who had 
shown special keenness in the proseeution of the war. Then Sir 
Edward Carson went to the Admiralty; Lord Derby to the War 
Office; Mr. Walter Long to the Colonial Office; Dr. Addison to 
the Ministry of Munitions; and Sir Frederick Cawley, chairman 
of the Liberal War Committee, to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Chamberlain remained Indian Secretary, Lord Robert Cecil 
Minister of Blockade, Mr. Duke Irish Secretary and Sir F. E. 
Smith Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart becoming Solicitor- 
General in the place of Sir George Cave, who went to the Home 
Office. Sir Robert Finlay, who had been Attorney-General in 
1900-6, was made Lord Chancellor as Lord Finlay. There were 
joint parliamentary secretaries to the Trea.sury, Lord Edmund 
Talbot (afterwards Lord Fitzalan), and Hon. Neil Primrose, 
Lord Ro.scbcry’s son. 

In addition to these appointments, Mr. Lloyd George an¬ 
nounced, in his statement on Dec. 19 of the policy of the new 
Government, that the time had come for complete 
mobilization of the labour re.serves, and therefore the 
Cabinet had adopted the princiitle of universal national Policy. 
service, and had appointed Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 

Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Director-General of National Serv¬ 
ice. He would schedule all industries, and set labour free from 
non-essential industries, so as to be available for war and for 
essential industries. The new Prime Minister also announced 
that the Government would take complete control of all ships 
and of the whole mining industry. There must also, he said, 
be real sacrifices made in the matter of food. Every available 
square yard must be made to produce; and as to luxuries and 
indulgences there must be a national Lent. These exhortations 
were supplemented by Mr. Prothero, the Minister for Agriculture, 
who said that the War Office and the country must realize that 
Britain was as a beleaguered city, and that victory might well be 
lost or won on her corn fields and potato lands; and by Lord 
Devonport, the Food Controller, who pushed further the restric¬ 
tions which Mr. Runciman had already enforced, limited dinners 
to three courses and luncheons to two courses in all public eating 
places, and hinted at rationing as the only way of ensuring that 
unpatriotic people did not get .supplies in excess of their wants. 
In another direction the Government developed boldly a policy 
tentatively adopted by their predecessors. The Colonial Secre¬ 
tary summoned immediately by cable the Prime Ministers of the 
self-governing dominions to a special war conference of the 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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onJy result of the movement was that Mr. Henderson, who had 
been active in its promotion, Had to resign his seat in the War 
Caliinet. Even the Trades Union Congress at its annual 
meeting in September declared by an overwhelming majority' 
against an International Conference at Stockholm “ at the 
present moment.”' But before the end of the year the Labour 
party, suspicious of militarist or imperialistic designs among the 
Allies, drafted on its own account a statement of war aims of a 
somewhat idealistic character, demanding in particular the 
establishment of a league of nations,—a demand which Lord 
Robert Cecil welcomed on behalf of the Government. 

During this autumn the Labour party also busied itself with a 
reorganization of its constitution, which was to transform it 
from a federation of Labour and Socialist societies in- 
Stw Cob- to a national democratic political organization open to 
ttitutioa every worker who laboured “by hand or brain.” The 

labour work was completed during the winter, and the new 
Party. constitution was adopted in March igi 8. The aim was, 
by forming local associations, and by appealing to 
middle-class workers and to the newly enfranchised women, to 
secure sufficient support from the electorate to warrant the 
hope of a Labour Government in power before many years. 
The new Labour party, thus eonstituted, held its first annua] 
meeting in London in June igi8, promulgated a comprehensive 
socialistic programme, and in spite of the protests of Labour 
ministers, determined no longer to recognize the political truce, 
though it did not insist that these ministers should withdraw 
from office so long as the country was at war. 

The increasing detestation of the Germans which was in¬ 
spired by their merciless submarine campaign and by their 
recurrent air-raids insured a warm welcome for certain 
Tht Kbu measures which the King took in the summer of 1917 
Vrimaa dissociating the royal family from German con- 
Tltln. neidons. In June he decreed that those princes of his 
family who were his subjects and bore German 
names and titles should relinquish those titles and adopt British 
surnames. Accordingly the family of 'I'eck became that of 
Cambridge and that of Battenberg Mountbatten; and the follow¬ 
ing peerages were conferred: the Duke of Teck, Marque.ss of 
Cambridge; Prince Alexander of Teck, Earl of Athlone; Adml. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, Marquess of Milford Haven; Prince 
-Alexander of Battenberg,’Maniuess of Carisbrooke. In July the 
King abandoned all German titles for himself and family, and 
issued a proclamation that his house and family should hence¬ 
forth be known as the house and family of Windsor The King 
also heartened the munition workers of Lancashire and Cheshire 
and the shipping and engineering workers of the Clyde district 
by making tours among them, and he paid a visit in the summer, 
not for the first time, to the Grand Meet. He instituted, more¬ 
over, two new orders—the Order of the British Empire, and the 
Order of Companions of Honour. 

The reports of the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Commis¬ 
sions were published, the one in the spring, and the other in the 
summer, of the year 1917; and the revelations they 
tarte/' contained of mismanagement and muddle in high 

CbaagoM. quarters confirmed the public in its satisfaction that 

the two War Administrations presided over by Mr. 
Asquith had given way to Mr. Lloyd George's War Cabinet. 
The report of the Mesopotamia Commission, with its reflections 
on the Government of India, brought about Mr. Austen Cham¬ 
berlain’s resignation of the Secretaryship of State for India. 
Other ministerial changes took place about the same time:— 
Lord Rhondda succeeded Ixtrd Devonport as Food Controller, 
Sir Auckland Geddes succeeded Mr. Neville Chamberlain as 
Director of National Service; M r. Barnes succeeded M r. Henderson 
as Labour representative in the War Cabinet; Sir Edward Carson 
left the Admiralty to become a member of the War Cabinet 
without portfolio—a position from which he resigned in Jan. 
igiS; Sir Eric Geddes became First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Dr. Addison Minister of Reconstruction without portfolio, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher (afterwards Lord Uownham) President of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. Hodge Minister of Pensions, 


and Mr. G. H. Roberts Minister of Labour. Mr. Lloyd George 
took the opportunity to bring back into high office his friend 
Mr. Churchill, and to attract to his banner Mr. Edwin Montagu, 
one of the ablest of the younger Liberals. Mr. Churchill be¬ 
came Minister of Munitions, and Mr. Montagu Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. Lloyd George also persuaded Gen. Smuts 
to remain in England as a regular member of the War Cabinet. 

Several of these appointments had a special interest. The 
public looked askance at the return to office of Mr. Churchill, 
after his responsibility for the Dardanelles fiasco; but 
Mr. Lloyd George had a high opinion of his friend’s 
energy and capacity in office, and realized the Inad- •nmMi' 
visability of leaving him to become the nucleus of a 
critical and aggressive opposition. Mr. Montagu took office 
with a mission to satisfy, so far as might be possible, the aspira¬ 
tions of a large body of Indian opinion after a wide measure of 
self-government. He visited India in the winter of 1917-8, and 
drew up, in conjunction with Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, a 
report on Indian Constitutional Reform—published in the 
summer of 1918—which was well received in the House 
of Commons, but which was met with considerable 
criticism in the Lords, where the apjiointment of a 
joint committee to consider it was rejected by a major¬ 
ity of only four. Dr. Addison’s appointment as Minister of 
Rceonstruction showed a laudable desire on the part of the 
Government to be prepared for the end of hostilities, which might 
come with little warning. So zealously did he work that he was 
ready to announce, the day after the Armistice in Nov. igtS, the 
plans of the Government for demobilization, for the resettlement 
of officers and men in eivil life, and for the reestablishment of 
industry on a peace basis. His main expedient for tiding over 
a difficult time was the establishment of an out-of-work donation 
—to be in operation for six months for civil workers and for 
twelve months after demobilization for soldiers. The advent of 
the brothers Geddes to Cabinet rank was due to admirable 
administrative work done by Sir Auekland under the War Offiee, 
and by Sir Eric both under the War Office and in ^ ^ , 
the Admiralty. Sir Auckland changed Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain's original seheme of national service, 
which had involved somewhat elaborate ofliee expenses and had 
produced only moderate results. He saved some £100,000 a 
month by reducing the expenses of a central office, and worked 
instead through employment exchanges, trade unions and soci¬ 
eties of employers' federations. Ho effected a drastic comb-out ol 
civilians, card-indexed the whole of the army at home, tran.s- 
ferred workers from luxury trades and occupations to essential 
industries, and recruited a further large supply of female labour. 

Sir Eric Geddes went to the Admiralty to complete and work a 
reorganization which his predecessor (Sir Edward tiarson) had 
initiated, when, in May, a new naval war staff was 
constituted. The First Sea Lord, as chief of the staff, 
was freed of all administrative detail in order that xrfmira/ty. 
he might give his undivided attention to questions 
of jwlicy and strategy; and he had the assistance of a direc¬ 
tor of operations, a director of intelligence, and others. There 
was also revived the office of Admiralty Controller, who was to 
organize the whole of the sujiply of the navy including transport, 
victualling, manufacture of ordnance, and shipbuilding. Sir 
Eric had then been brought in from the outside to fill this im¬ 
portant post, as a great civil administrator who had just success¬ 
fully organized the military railway system behind the lines in 
France; and in July, when Sir Edward Carson’s vigorous counsel 
was needed in the War Cabinet, he became himself First Lord. 
The two main tasks of the Admiralty under him were to defeat 
the submarine menace, and to stimulate shipbuilding. They were 
more successful in the first than in the second. By provision of 
various ingenious methods of attacking and destroying under¬ 
water vessels they steadily reduced the losses of Brit- ^ 
ish ships, and they were able to announce the details buiuiag. 
of some ISO German submarines destroyed. But in 
spite of obtaining the assistance of Lord Krrie, the great Bel 
fast shipbuilder, as Controller-General of Merchant Shipbuild- 
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country in his speech at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
Britain, he said, would not sheathe the sword until Belgium had 
recovered all atid more than all that she had sacrificed, until 
France was adequately secured against the menace of aggres¬ 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities were placed 
on an unassailable foundation, until the military dominion of 
Prussia was fully and finally dcBtroye<i. 

Meanwhile England was feeling day by day more and more 
what it meant to be at war. On the coasts, and especially the 
east coast, houses were destroyed which might either 
CmdItkuiM. obstruct the British line of fire or serve as landmarks for 
a hostile fleet; lamps were extinguished on the sea front 
and all streets leading to it; no lights were allowe<l to be shown 
from private houses; and lighthouses and lightships were tem¬ 
porarily extinguished. The develojimcnt of air warfare shortly 
caused the streets of London and all towns accessible from the 
cast to be darkened, an<l searchlights, special guns, and an 
increasing number of air machines to be held in readiness against 
atta<-k; while all trains in the south-eastern quarter of England 
had to have their blinds drawn after nightfall. The fall of 
Antwer]) and the loss of the Belgian coast to the enemy brought 
the imminence of the danger home. These events in Belgium 
brought also a great accession to the number of Belgian refugees 
who hail already sought shelter in England, ami a vast organiza¬ 
tion of public and private benevolence catered for their needs. 
On the other hand, publii opinion in Engbind was cheered about 
this time by the arrival of the first contingent of Canadian 
troops, the forerunner of a mighty force from all the Dominions; 
and by the aiipearatice in the btittle line in France of native 
troops from India. This was unfortunately .succeeded by the 
news of the defeat of Adml. Cradock at Coronel. 

The new parliamentary session, which opened on Nov. ii, 
followed immediately upoit a serious development of the con- 
flict—the entry of Turkey into the war as an ally of 
osofii. Central Powers (which had as one result the 
proclamation of Egy|)t as a British Protectorate). The King, 
in his Speech, said that “the oitly measures which will be 
submitted to you, at this stage of the session, arc such as seem 
necessary to my advisers for thit attainment of the great purpose 
upon which the efforts of the Empire are set.’’ 'i'he most burning 
question of the moment was the scale of pensions and disable¬ 
ment allowances for sailors and soldiers and their dependents. 
Mr. Asquith welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Law that it 
should be referred for decision to a small committee of all parties. 
Mr, Arthur Henderson, who had succeeded the pacifist Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as chairman of the Labour party, promised 
the full support of organized labour in maintaining unity. 

The finance of the war claimed the immediate attention of 
Parliament. The Prime Minister moved a Vote of Credit for 
2 5,000,000, and a further addition of a million men to 
army. On Nov. 17 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
BadgtL explained how it was pro[)o.sed to raise the money. 

He had to provide for a deficit of nearly 340 millions. 
Following the precedents of Pitt in the French War and Glad¬ 
stone in the Crimean War, a substantial part of this must be 
obtained by increased taxation levied on all classes. He proposed 
to double the income-tax (bringing it up to 2s. 6d.), and super¬ 
tax, to add the equivalent of a halfpenny a half-pint to the 
taxation of beer, and to raise the duty on tea from sd. to 8d. In a 
full year, he calculated that these increases would bring in over 
65 millions. He further announced the immediate issue of a 
loan of £350,000,000, at 3}%, at 95, which was promptly sub¬ 
scribed. He calculated the cost of the first full year of war as 
at least £450,000,000. Other important war measures token at 
this time were the purchase by Government of £18,000,000 
worth of sugar—a foretaste of the coming control of food sup¬ 
plies, not yet expected; a scheme for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, hitherto made exclusively in Germany—the consumers 
to subscribe three millions, and the Government to guarantee 
debenture interest on another million and a half; the setting up 
by statute of a custodian of enemy property in the person of the 
Public Trustee. 
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At the end of November the King crossed to F'rance, and 
spent a week with his army in tljp field. The \flsit, which was 
repeated in subsequent years of war, greatly cheered 
and sustained the troops. Almost inTmediately after- Oermaa 
Wards came the news of Adml. Sturdee’s victory oil the 
Falkland Isles. But this was succeeded by evidence mad Air. 
that, even though invasion of England in force might 
be too hazardous to be attempted, the country was exfwsed to 
harassing and destructive attacks by sea and air. On the morn¬ 
ing of Dec. 16 German warships appeared ofl Hartlepool, a 
great business port, and Scarborough and Whitby, two much- 
frequented watering-places, and bombarded all three towns, doing 
considerable damage, and killing some 140 people, and wounding 
many others, mostly civilians, including women and children. 
The ships only remained for half an hour and then disappeared 
in the mist, before any portion of the British fleet, save patrol 
boats, could come up. On Christmas Eve a German aero¬ 
plane dropped a bomb in a bed of cabbages near Dover C'astle, 
and at midday on Christmas D.ny another got up the Thames 
as far as Erith, but was then chased off. These events produced 
no panii, but stimulated recruiting, which remained brisk in 
England, though in Ireland Mr. Redmond’s efforts were only 
moderately successful. 

.Si>caking in December, Mr, Bonar Law, while rightfully 
claiming that the Opposition had distingui.shed itself from pre¬ 
vious war-time oppo.sitions by its patriotic reticence, 
remarked that perhaps, indeed, they had not criti- 
cized the Government enough. The early months of 
lytS witnessed a change. It was clear that the war, which 
in the west had settled down into trench-fighting, would last for 
a considerable time, even assuming that the “ steam-roller ” 
of the Russian advance would eventually cau.se the German 
strangle-hold on north-eastern I'nince to relax; it was not so 
clear that all that the Government had done and left undone was 
judicious. Criticism therefore awoke, and became steadily more 
insistent till the formation of the first Cioalition Ministry. But 
it was criticism, not on party lines, directed to the more efficient 
conduct of the war; the criticism from the pacifist side was 
negligible. It was urged that voluntary enlistment, though 
hitherto fairly adequate, could not possibly give the army all 
the men it would want; that the htUf-hearted British policy of 
search and blockade, though it provoked reasoned objections 
from the American Government, failed to do any serious harm 
to Germany; that steps should at once be taken to regulate the 
price of food, which was steadily mounting; that the Press Bureau, 
under Sir Stanley (afterwards Lord) Buckmaster, was unduly 
harassing; that quite undue mildness was shown in the treat¬ 
ment accorded to enemy aliens, who should all be interned; 
that insufficient attention was paid to the development of the 
air force; and, above all, that the Government had entirely 
failed to meet the requirements for munitions of war. 

Feeling in England was hardened by the German proclama¬ 
tion of Feb. 4, declaring a blockade of Great Britain from Feb. 
18, claiming the right in the war-region to destroy 
British ships without providing means of escape 
for passengers and crew, and warning neutral ships Bthata. 
that they might incur the same fate. “ This,” as 
Mr. Asquith said, “is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of crew and passengers, any 
merchant vessel under any flag.” It was resolved, in con¬ 
sequence, to detain, and take into port, ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, ownership or origin; 
and also to discriminate against submarine prisoners, as 
having disregarded the laws of war. The sinking of the “ Lusi¬ 
tania,” in accordance with this proclamation, by the Germans 
on May 7, with a great loss of life among innocent passengers, 
largely American, brought the aliens question in 
England to a head, as it produced violent anti-German 
riots and demonstrations all over the country. It was Atham. 
decided to intern or deport all enemy aliens, and to 
scrutinize carefully the cases of naturalized Germans. Wide¬ 
spread indignation had already been aroused this spring by the 
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Ineland,! - but dxempting north-east Ulster for hve yearst' and 
prcividingj for dslegations representing both areas, with power 
to'Bnify Irish legislation. If this plan .was not satisfactoiiy, he 
saggested that a convcntioif of Iri^men of all parties should bn 
•ibcmbled in Ireland in order to produce a scheme of their 
Own. to submit to^the British Parliament. Neither the Nfation- 
ahsfS nor the southern Unionists would accept Mr. Xloyd 
George’s specific plan; but all parties except Sinn Fein accepted 
the idea of an Irish convention. Representative men, many of 
them non-political, were chosen to take part in the assembly; 
and. In order to produce an atmosphere of harmony, the Govern¬ 
ment released without reservations all the political prisoners in 
mnfinemejit for connexion with the Dublin rebellion. One of 
was Mr. De Valera, who refused to have anything to do 
with the and who was. almost immediately elected 

^ eiw by an enormous majority. In spite of this 

Iietand wiu>.>to’ fh*t popular favour in southern 

Natio^sts for Sinn Fein, the Conven- 

Dublin. and unnn' ^ *?’ ** House, Trinity College, 

Sir Horace Plunkett as 
thoiidr: tbn-p .<1^. * ^ottvention sat for many months, but, 

TCSI^ta ?+ ( *1 j ''^expected amount of agreement in some 
, laued to arrive at anything approaching a unanimous 
tepOTt. The spread of the Sinn Fein movement in 
Ireland, the death from hunger strike of a Sinn Fein 
prisoner, and the illness and death of John Redmond, 
the Nationalist leader and a loading member of the 
conference, contributed to this untoward result. It was in 
April iQih that the report was issued; and Sir Horace Plunkett 
claimed, in a letter to the Prime Minister, that “ the Conven¬ 
tion h.'is laid the foundation of Irish agreement unprecedented 
in hi.story.” The Government, with no definite guidance from 
the Convention, proceeded to draft their own projwsals; but 
these were not submitted to Parliament, as Lord French and 
Mr. Shortt, newly appointed Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secre¬ 
tary, discovered in May a further treasonable conspiracy 
between the Sinn Fein leaders and Germany, by which the Ger¬ 
mans were to supply munitions for a rehidlion to follow a suc¬ 
cessful German offensive in France. 'I’hc Sinn Fein headquarters 
were raided by the police and 150 Sinn Fein leaders were ar¬ 
rested under the Defence of the Realm Act. In view of the 
disturbed state of Ireland, ministers, though they were hariussi-d 
by the Nationalists in Parliament for their inaction, determined 
to postpone legislation. 

Lord Rhondda, at the outset of his Ministry, obtained a much 
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larger control an<l wider scope than had been possessed by his 
predecessor as Food Controller. He took over the Oils 
Lord and Fats Department from the Ministry of Muui- 
'^a^Food lion® nnd wa.s given by Order in Council the same 
CoatroUtr. IJOwers as the Admiralty, Army Council, and Minis¬ 
try of Munitions alreaily yxissessed, for requisitioning 
and controlling prices. The new crop of potatoes enalsled 
him to abolish potntoless days; but it was to prices, which 
had risen enormously owing not merely to speculation and profi¬ 
teering, hut to deficient harvests, shortage through submarine 
depredations, and the depredaton of currency caused by the 
vast issues of paper money all over the world, that he mainly 
directed his attention. He explained his policy, in the Hous* Of 
Lords on July 26 igt 7, as being one of determining prices at every 
stage from the producer to the retailer, on the principle of allow¬ 
ing a reasonable pre-war profit. ICxistiug agencies were to be used 
far the purposes of distribution under licence and control and 
under the supervi.sion of local food controllers to be appointed 
by the local authority. He took over all the flour mills, and at 
heavy cost to the Exchequer reduced the price of flour so as to 
enable bread to be sold at od. per quartern loaf instead of the 
existing price of is. He fixed a .sliding scale for prices of live 
cattle, but left the fixing of retail prices for joints to the local 
food committees. The appointment of local committees and 
fixing of prices went on regularly during the autumn of 1917 till 
hardly any kind of food was left at market price; and a vigorous 
economy campaign was organized under the direction of Sir 


Arthur Yapp, of the Y.M.C.A., aa DirectoavOeneral -bf Food 
Economy. Sugar cards were issued in October. The sale or use 
of cream, save for children and invalids, was pro¬ 
hibited during the winter months. A new scale of Now Seah 
voluntary rations, not applying to children, was issued 
in November. The bread ration varied from 8 lb. per tieaiag. 
week for men on the heaviest manual labour to 3 lb. 

8 oz. for women on sedentary work. For other foods the weekly 
ration was to be: cereals other than bread, i2oz.;meat, sib.; but¬ 
ter, margarine, oilsand fats, 10 oz.; sugar, 8 oz. In December there 
were sporadic shortages of food of all kinds, and food queues at 
butchers’, grocers’ and bakers’ shops became longer and more 
frequent, creating great dissatisfaction among all classes, especi¬ 
ally the working-cla.s.ses. To meet the difficulty in part Lord 
Rhondda gave powers to local committees to transfer stocks of 
margarine from retailers who were well supplied to those who 
were deficient; he also set up a Consumers’ Council to advise 
the Ministry of Food; and he gave permission to the Birming¬ 
ham Food Control Committee to try an experiment with a 
scheme whereby each household should be supplied with a card 
entitling them to prescribed rations of tea, butter and margarine 
to be procured from a particular registered retailer. As the year 
drew to a close, it was obvious, ami Lord Rhondda admitted it 
himself, that compulsory rationing would have to come. 

It should be notcii that Government control was extended 
during IQ17 over other staple industries be.<idcs those dealing 
with food. In July the cotton trade was brought under 
aboard of control consisting of spinners, manufactur- 
ers, importers, distributors and workmen, together Trade. 
with reprc.sentatives of the Board of Trade. In Septem¬ 
ber a similar board was set up by the Army Council to regu¬ 
late the wooUen and worsted trade. R.ailways, the liquor 
trade, shipping, and mines had already passed surressivcly under 
mini.sterial direction; as the strain of war grew more severe, the 
tendency inevitably was for each trade to set up a representa¬ 
tive body to direct its funetions and activities, through consulta¬ 
tion with the Government. It may be adiled that, though it was 
no part of ministerial intention to discourage amusement and 
recreation, it was found necessary to suspend racing in May 10x7. 

Mr. Lloyd George followed Mr. Asquith closely in his st;ite- 
ments during the year of the war aims pursued by the Allies, 
and in his repudiation of an inconclusive peace. At 
Gbisgow in July he said that “ we should continue 
to fight for the great goal of international right and /i/m*. 
international justice, so that never again can brute 
force sit on the throne of justice, nor Imrharic strength wield 
the seeptre of right.” Mr. .'Vsquith at Liverpool in ()ctol)cr 
said that the worst that could hai)pen to the world would be ii 
patched-up peace; Gen. Smuts, who made several speeches 
while he remained in England as a member of the War Cabinet, 
said at Cardiff in the same month that the present struggle was 
deriding upon what basis the future would be built, whether on 
freedom, or on the will to power and the will to foree. An entirely 
different note was struck by Lord Lansdowne, advocating in 
November, in a letter to the Daily Telegraph (which The Times 
had previously declined to publish), a negotiated peace. He 
received no support, save from ]>rofcssed pacifists; and Mr. 
Lloyd George took occasion to warn people against the man 
who thought there was a half-way house between defeat 
and victory. He admitted that it was a bad moment for 
the Allies in the war, because Russia had stopped and <4^ War. 
America was only preparing to come in. Certainly 
the course of the war in the autumn was unsatisfactory. 
Italy had been invaded in October and her armies driven 
back to the I’iave, the fruits of .Sir Julian Byng’s brilliant victory, 
by the first use of tanks at Cambrai in November, had bfeen 
largely neutnilized by a German counterstroke, and in December 
a regular armistice was concluded between Germany and Russia, 
to be finally turned in the beginning of March 1918 into the 
humiliating treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Russia went out of the war; 
but Great Britain had a gleam of success in the end of the year 
through the capture of Jerusalem by Sir Edmund Allenby. 



ENOLISK 

Hie prospect was suiBcieDtly anxious iully to warrant tite 
renewed call of the Prime Miidatet in thesew year for sacrifice-n*- 
sacrifice worthy of the sacrifices made by those at the 
Prtrn* front. “ToeverydviliBn,”hewroteiname3sagetothe 
Ne^^ar ^ ^ould Say: ‘ Your firing-line is the works or 

Mttaagc, the office in which you do your bit; the shop or the 

I 9 li. kitchen in which you spend or save; the bank or the 

post-office in which you buy your bonds.’ ” Sir Auck¬ 
land Geddes immediately illustrated the necessity of sacrifice by 
introducing a bill, the chief effect of which was to call up from 
civil employment a number of young men who had hitherto been 
exempt from military service; and he announced that it was 
necessary to raise immediately 420,000 to 450,000 from this 
class. After some demur the trade unions agreed to cofiperate in 
making the measure effective, and it became law on Feb. 6. 

The finance of the war called this year for greater sacrifices 
from the taxpayer than ever before. The money voted for 
military purposes exceeded that of any previous year. Mr. 
Law obtained votes of credit for j£6oo,ooo,ooo in March; 
£500,000,000 in June; £700,000,000 (the largest amount ever 
voted in one sum) in August; and again for £700,000,000 in 
November. This made a total of £8,742,000,000 for the whole 
war (of which £1,465,000,000 had been lent to the Allies 
down to the Armistice). Ttie average daily expenditure, which 
was £6,q86,ooo in 1017-8, fell in the seven war months of 
iqi8-o to £6,688,000. In his budget, introduced in April, Mr. 
Law made un])recedcnted demands on the taxpayer, in order to 
raise sufficient revenue to rover the peace expenditure and the 
increased delit charge, lie imposed additiomil lax- 
Sreontf""'* e.stimated to bring in £114,000,000. Income 

Uudittt. fit* Wits raised from 5s. to 6s. in the £; the farmers’ 
tax was doubled; rates of supertax increased up to 
a maximum of 4s. 6d. in the £, and the limit of exemption 
lowortol from £,;,ooo to £3,500; a 2d. stamp tax was placed 
on cheques; beer ;ind spirit duties were doubled, and sugar, 
tobacco, and match duties raised; letter rate was raised to 
lid. and post card rate to id.; and there was to be a luxury 
tax of 2d. in the shilling. This hist tax was eventually dropped, 
after a select committee of the House of Commons had spent 
many weeks in examining and reporting on its possibilities. 
Thero was little opposition to the rest of the prC)posals, save to the 
doubling of tile stamp on cheques, agaiiust which there 
S'enifl was considerable protest in the City, which the Chan- 
tan." " celloroftheKxchequerdisregarded. Protests,however, 
were raised against extravagtince and waste, without 
which the estimates of expenditure and revenue would hardly have 
re.ached the gigantic totals of £3,072,107,000 anil £,842,050,000, 
leaving a deficit of £2,150.147,000 to be met by loan. It was 
estimated in January by Air. Herbert Samuel, chairman of a 
select committee of the House of Commons on national expendi¬ 
ture, that the following increases had taken place since the 
preceding August: the od. loaf, £45,000,000; bonus to potato- 
growers, £5,000,000; to miners, £20,000,000; to munition workers, 
.(10,000,000; to railwaymcn, £10,000,000; and to civil servants, 
£5,000,000; increases in j>ay to officers, over £7,000,000; to 
soldiers, £65,000,000. The increases of pay voted to navy and 
army by Parliament in iqi? were, it may be explained, overdue, 
and were only a lilting acknowledgment of their heroic service. 
It should be added that in the autumn of iqiS the Government 
made provision for the intellectual welfare of soldiers by eslabli.sh- 
ing a new department, under the charge of Col. Lord Gorell, to 
direct and coordinate educ.ition in the army. 

It was in the matter of food that the sacrifices demanded were 
most felt by the hulk of the population. In January the quantity 
of staple foods which might be consumed by visit- 
Compul- ors in hotels and by people taking casual meals was 
a^lnr 'of I’y order; and in February compulsory ration- 

Mcai. ing of meat was enforced in London and the Home 
Counties, Meat cards were issued, with coupons at¬ 
tached, under conditions that restricted the weekly adult ration 
to IS. 3d. worth of butcher’s meat, together with other meat 
equivalent to 5 oz. of butcher’s meat. At the same time butter 
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and margarine were rationed, .4 oz. behtg allont^pd per head per 
week. At first there was a good deal of outety against Lord 
Rhondda, as there had been against ^rd Devonport, and attacks 
•were made upon him in both Houses of Pariiament, 'On account 
of his interferences with the course‘of trade, his meddling and 
muddling." But in the Lords he was defended with spirit by 
Lord Milner, who said “ that we were in a better posltidp ,as 
regards food than any of the other countries engaged in the war; 
that, however the German submarine campaign might have 
embarrassed us, it had certainly not starved us and had not 
diminished the necessary supplies of our armies in the field.” 
Mr. Clynes, the parliamentary Under-Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment, claimed with justice that, under its arrangements, the 
poorest people were going to have an equal chance with their 
richer brethren, and that men, women and children, and not 
money, would be the consideration that would determine the 
appropriation of food. The Government, he said, had taken the 
place of the merchant and importer. The shortage of coal de¬ 
manded further sacrifices by the general consumer. It was found 
necessary to supplement the “ summer time ’’ arrangement, now 
become permanent, by a curfew order, limiting the hours for 
lights and fires, and compelling theatres to close at 10:30; and 
giLs and electric light were rationed. Later on in the year railway 
facilities were greatly diminished, and fares increased. 

The Government was criticised at the opening of the parlia¬ 
mentary session of 1018 for faihng to reach the high standard 
they had set themselves in the departments of 
man-i)o\vcr, food production and shipbuilding. But Co 4 nfto«- 
Mr. Law pointed out that in 1017 they had put into 
the army 820,600 additional men; had lirought a mil- Action. 
lion more acres under the plough, producing an ad¬ 
ditional 850,000 tons of cereals and 3,000,000 tons of potatoes; 
and had built 1,165.474 Ions of shipping, compared with a tonnage 
of 530,000 built in igi 6 . Another subject of criticism was the 
arrangement m:ide W'ilh the Allies for the joint conduct of the 
war. Here the Government had been very active. The unity 
and continuity of direction which Mr. Lloyd George had ensured 
in the prosecution of the war, so far as the British forces were 
concerned, by the institution of his small War Cabinet in per¬ 
manent session, be and his Cabinet earnestly desired to sec more 
completely rcah'zed in the joint councils of the Allies. At a meet¬ 
ing of leading ministers of the principjd Allies, held at Rapallo in 
the autumn of 1017, a plan of roiirciination was approved. A 
war council, composed of the Prime Minister and an¬ 
other member of each of the three Governments of 
France, Italy and Great Britain, was constituted council. 
to meet at Versailles normally not less than once a 
month, and it was hoped that other Great I’owers, especially 
the United .States, would join the council. Mr. Lloyd George was 
in Paris in November iqi 7 for the first meeting; but he was dis¬ 
appointed W’ilh the results, and, at a luncheon there, he made an 
appeal to public opinion in the various Allied countries, by de- 
Uvering a very pessimistic and, as it seemed to many, a very in¬ 
judicious speech, in which he declared that unless some change 
were effected he could no longer remain rc.sponsible for a war 
direction doomed to disaster from lack of unity. He succeeded in 
drawing public attention; but the critics were disposed to suggest 
that this was a new device to enable politicians to interfere with 
work properly belonging to soldiers. One of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
difficulties in securing coordination had been the instability of 
Frenchministersduringioi?- M.Briand’s Ministry,after a ten¬ 
ure of office of 18 months, fell in March; M. Ribot, who succeeded 
him, was overturned in September; M. Painlcvfi, the next prime 
minister, only lasted two months; but, fortunately, in his successor, 
M. Clemenceau, France obtained a chief whose whole thoughts, like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s, were devoted to winning the wrar. With his 
cooperation the Versailles Council was strengthened, and 
arrangements were made to coordinate it with the general staffs 
of the various Allies by each appointing a staff officer as perma¬ 
nent military adviser at Versailles. This arrangement cost the 
Government the services of Sir William Robertson, the chief 
of the staff, who refused either to take the-military advisership, 
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which fell to Sir ,Henry Wilson, or to continue in office unless 
the military ad^ser at VersaiHes were merely his deputy. 

In fart, Mr. Lloyd Georgy and hi.s Cabinet had by no means 
reached their aim of satisfactory coSrdination when the great* 
GerAian advance began on March 21. The British 
Apaolai' and Branch armies were both driven back in a series 
bloody battles, and they were seriously menaced 
iMMimo. with a rupture of their contact with each other by 
a fierce attack which the Germans directed against 
Amiens. Then it was realized that what the Allied forces in 
France needed for success was not an Allied council but a single 
military head. Sir Douglas Haig agreed in this with Lord Milner, 
who was then representing the War Cabinet in France, and with 
M. Clemenceau; and Gen. Foch, the most scientific of French 
soldiers, who had already distinguished himself highly in the war, 
was appointed Generalissimo, to the general satisfaction. 

The next few months in Britain were perhaps the most anxious 
time of the whole war. A fresh Military Service bill was at once 
introduced, raising the military age to 50and in certain 
New cases to and Irelan<i was for the first time to be in- 

eluded in a compulsory measure, ministers announcing 
BUI. at the same time that they were about to introduce a 

fresh Home Rule bill based on a consideration of the 
reports of the Irish Convention. The bill was hotly opposed, not 
oiily by the Nationalists, but by many experienced members who 
doubled whether it would really give ministers the men they 
needed. But Mr. Law insisted on carrying it as it stood, and 
told the Nationalists that they did not realize the growing 
bitterness in England at the exemption hitherto of Ireland from 
the sacrifices demanded of Great Britain. The bill was carried 
by majorities of 200; but it was never in fact put in force in 
Ireland. The Roman Church joined the Nationalists .and .Sinn 
Feiners in denouncing conscription, and the Government, having 
to abandon this project, abandoned also the attempt to pass 
this year a Home Rule bill. 

Besides this new Military Service Act, the Government strength¬ 
ened the forces in France by sending at once to Sir Douglas 
Haig a large proportion of the men hitherto retained 
in the island as a home defence army, and they insti- 
Mtnmt. tuled a vigorous comb-out once more of munition 
workers, miners, and the Civil Service. They strength¬ 
ened the War Office, by making Lord Milner, the most vigorous 
member of the War Cabinet after the Prime Minister, Secretary 
of State for War; Lord Derby going as British ambassador to 
Paris, where he admirably reinforced the good understanding 
of the two Powers. The vacancy in the War Cabinet was filled 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. About the same time Sir William 
(since Lord) Weir succeeded Lord Rolhermere as Air Minister. 

The strain engendered by the serious situation of the British 
forces in France produced some regrettable recriminations in 
Parliament d prapos of the substitution of Gen. Sykes 
for Gen. Trenchard as chief of the air sln.fl, and of 
Cbpifet^ ^ letter which a distinguished general. Sir Frederick 
Maurice, late director of military operations, thought 
fit to write to The Times, accusing ministers of making state¬ 
ments to Parliament, giving “ a totally misleading impression ” 
of the military situation. Ministers in this latter case offered 
to refer the charges to two judges, but the leading Liberals 
refused this tribunal, and Mr. Asquith, for the first time 
definitely acting as leader of opposition, moved to refer the 
allegations to a select committee of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in debate, categorically and in detail main¬ 
tained the truth of the Ministerial statements, and the motion 
was rejected by 293 votes to 106 votes. Gen. Maurice, for his 
breach of discipline, was placed by the Army Council on retired 
pay, and became a military correspondent for the press. The 
anxieties of the times also revived the strong feeling about the 
alien danger; and, in deference to public opinion, certificates of 
internment and naturalization were revised, no aliens were 
allowed to be employed in Government offices during the war, 
new measures were taken to estabbsh the identity of aliens, and 
drastic restrictions were imposed on changes of name. Enemy 


banks, too, were finally wound up, and it was provided that 
no such banks should be established for a period after the war. 

The food condition was better this summer, owing to Lord 
Rhondda's admirable arrangements for securing supplies from 
all quarters of the world, and to the diminution of the 
menace from submarines owing to theprovision of sub- 
marine chasers and other methods. Compulsory rations 
of meat, however, continued, though a larger quantity was 
allowed. Tea, too, was rationed, and though milk was not 
rationed its price was fixed according to the season. Arrange¬ 
ments were made to get in the harvest, in the absence of men at 
the front, by a great volunteer contingent of public-school boys 
in their holidays, and of women. The Food Controller estab¬ 
lished with great success national kitchens, and afterwards, in a 
few great towns, national restiiurants. On July 3 Lord Rhondda 
died, just when he had arranged to introduce, in place of the 
loose cards hitherto used, a system of ration books. These were 
brought into use by his successor, Mr. Clynes, on July 14, and 
contained coupons for sugar, butter or margarine, lard, butcher’s 
meat and bacon. Thus a satisfactory national system was at last 
evolved, which worked well and favoured no one. 

While it was generally admitted that the War Cabinet was a 
much better organ for the conduct of the war than any of the 
previous arrangements, there was frequent com¬ 
plaint that the result of concentrating .all real directing 
{)0wcr in the hands of four to six men, all deeply en- attain. 
grossed in the war, was that domestic affairs were in¬ 
sufficiently attended to. Accordingly in June 1018 a Com¬ 
mittee on Home Affairs was appointed, which was to meet, at 
least once a week, under the chairmanship of the Home Secre¬ 
tary. All domestic questions requiring the coiipcration of two or 
more Departments and calling for Cabinet decision were to be 
referred to it. The Committee were to have the power of deci¬ 
sion, on behalf of the Cabinet, but larger questions of policy 
were to be referred to the War Cabinet. 

The fourth anniversary of the war, being a .Sunday, was 
observed as a day of national intercession, to invoke the Divine 
Blessing on the country’s cause. Marshal Foch’s offensive had 
been in progress for more than a fortnight; but it was still far 
from clear whether it could proceed without a check. Mr. Lloyd 
George sent a stirring message on the day to the Empire, bidding 
Britons to “ hold fast.” The battle, he told them, was not yet 
won. “ We cannot seek to escape the horrors of war for our¬ 
selves by laying them up for our children. Having set our hands 
to the task we must see it through till a just and lasting settle¬ 
ment is achieved.” The appeal was timely, but many of the 
workers paid little heed to it. 

Throughout August and September, while the Allied troops in 
France, and especially the British armies, were winning victory 
after victory and steadily driving the Germans out, 
and while Bulgaria and Turkey were being forced »#«*** ^” 
to surrender, a series of strikes broke out all over 
the country, in many cases promoted not by the unions but 
by the shop stewards. Women workers in London on om¬ 
nibuses and tubes struck to obtain the same war bonus as 
that accorded to the men. The strike spread to Bath, Bristol, 
Brighton, Folkestone, Hastings, and Weslon-.super-Mare, but 
the women returned to work in a couple of days on a promise of 
full consideration of their demand, which was eventually con¬ 
ceded. A much more serious matter was the London police 
strike which, without notice, deprived London for two days, 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 30 and 31, of police protection. 
Undoubtedly the Metropolitan Police had grievances in regard 
to wages and allowances, which had been under consideration 
of the authorities for an unconscionable time without result, 
but it was a shock to public confidence that the defenders of law 
and order should have thought themselves at liberty to leave 
the public defenceless in order to call attention to their claims. 
Sir Edward Henry, the Commissioner of Police, resigned, and 
was succeeded by Gen. Macready; but it was believed that it was 
the Home Office that was mainly to blame. Mr. Lloyd George 
settled the strike by granting the men liberal terms; but he 
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declined to recogniae any union of the police. There was a strike 
of Lancashire operative cotton-spinners in September against 
the advice of their union, but the men returned to work on an 
appeal by Mr. Lloyd George, who promised to appoint at once 
a tribunal of inquiry. The tribunal allowed an increase of wages, 
but rejected the men’s claim to decide the nature of their un¬ 
employment benefit. The most serious strike was that of railway 
men, especially in the South Wales district, in the same month. 
There was a dispute as to the extent of the advance to be granted 
in wages, and the National Union of Railwayman and the War 
Cabinet agreed upon a certain scale. But the men threw over 
their leaders, and were only brought to reason when the Courts 
prohibited the unions from paying strike pay to their members. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas resigned the secretaryship of the National 
Union, and was only induced to return after a while on a promise 
of better observance of discipline. These and other less important 
strikes caused the Trade Union Congress at Derby to impress 
upon trade unions the desirability of a frank acceptance of 
the Whitley Report and joint industrial councils. 

Other causes of anxiety of the autumn were a severe attack 
of influenza, which spread rapidly from July onwards, caused 
the weekly death roll by the end of October to rise 
London to 761, and in 06 great towns to i,8os, and 
only began to wane in November; a great deficiency 
in coal which led to household rationing, and to great economies 
in lighting and heating arrangements by municipalities and other 
public bodies; a reduction in the meat ration; and the sufferings 
of the British prisoners in Germany, and her delay in ratifying 
the Hague agreement for reciprocal return of prisoners which 
had been negotiated by Sir George Cave and Lord Newton. 

But from the end of September onwards the persistent and 
accumulating good news from every seat of war gradually 
changed the attilu<lo of the country from one of anx- 
increasingly hopeful expectation. In 
* opening a war bond campaign at the Guildhall on 
Sept. 30, Mr. Bonar Law concluded his stwoch with 
a new accent: “ I do not say that this is the end, but I do say 
that this is the beginning of the cud.” For the puriiose of the 
appeal Trafalgar Square was turned into a realistic representa¬ 
tion of a shell-shattered French village. The ” Feed the Guns” 
week, which was started by the opetung of this show on Oct. 7, 
was all the more successful, as President Wilson was already in 
corresi>ondence with the Central I’owers as to the general prin¬ 
ciples on which peace could be based. By t he time that Nov. o. 
Lord Mayor’s Day, came round, terms of armistice, amounting in 
effect to surrender, had been handed by Marshal Foch and Adml. 
WemysB to a German delegation, and the news of their accept¬ 
ance was hourly expected. The Lord Mayor’s .Show, with tanks 
and captured guns, and detachments of British, Imperial and 
Allied troops and of Women’s Auxiliary Corps, typified the 
magnificent effort of the Empire now bring crowned with victory; 
but on thati .Sal urday evening the Prime Minister could only 
say at the Guildhall banquet, “ I have no news for you.” 

It was on Monday morning, Nov. ii, at ii o’clock, that the 
bursting of maroons announced to Loudon that the Armistice had 
been signed, that hostilities had ceased, and that the 
Armhiice. human probability, was over. Almost in¬ 

stantly crowds jwured into t he streets, flags and decora¬ 
tive rugs and tapestries were hung out of windows throughout 
the centre of the town, from public offices and private houses, and 
a great throng assembled at Buckingham Palace to cheer the 
King, who appeared with the Queen on the balcony, and showed 
how fully he shared the rejoicings of his subjects. The scenes 
of enthusiasm and public jubilation in the streets throughout the 
day were indescribable. When the House of Commons met. the 
I’rime Minister read out the terms of the Armistice, and added, 
" This is no time for words. Our hearts are too full of gratitude, 
to which no tongue can give adequate expression.” Immediately 
the two Houses of Parliament, led by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Speaker, proceeded to St. Margaret’s church to give thanks 
to God. Next day the King and Queen attended a special service 
<if thanksgiving at St. Paul’s. The general rejoicings lasted 
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throughout the week. Before Parliament wa#,prorogued both 
Houses voted addresses of con^atulation to the King, which 
were presented to him’in the Royal Gallery of the Palace of 
‘ Westminster; and His Majesty, recalling the SQlendid services 
of the sailors and soldiers from all parts of his Dominions, pledged 
himself anew to uphold the honour of the Empire and to promote 
the well-being of the people. Before the month was out, in 
accordance with the terms of the Armistice, the German sub¬ 
marines came and surrendered off Harwich, and the main German 
fleet, battleships, battle cruisers, light cruisers and destroyers, 
steamed into the Firth of Forth and there surrendered to Adml. 
Beatty. It was a fitting tribute to the sea-power which had been 
the main factor in deciding the issue. 

IV. After the War, igi8-ji 

The concluMOn of hostilities was immediately followed by 
the prorogation and dissolution of Parliament and a general 
election. Though protests were raised in some quar¬ 
ters, especially by the Independent Liberals, this 
was quite the natural procedure. Under the Parlia- dw. ma. 
ment Act, the now expiring Parliament should have 
been dissolved three years previously, in Dec. i pi 5, and its life 
had only been prolonged from time to time by special Acts in 
order to avoid an election during the war. A Reform bill which 
enormously enlarged the electorate, adding two million male 
and six million female voters, had been passed in Feb., and it was 
right, and in accordance with precedent, that the new constituency 
should be consulted at the earliest moment compatible with 
national stifety. It was evident that the Government to whom 
the new Parliament should give its confiilence would go to 
the Peace Conference with its hands strengthened. 

Was the Coalition to continue? The two heads of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Bonar 
Law, the leader of the Unionists, decided, to the pub- 
lie satisfaction, that it should, on the ground that it coaOaatiL 
would be disastrous to deal on party lines with the peace 
negotiations and the problems of reconstruction. They issued a 
joint appeal for support to the Coalition Government “ in the 
execution of a policy devised in the interest of no particular class 
or section, but, so fiir as our light serves us, for the furtherance of 
the general good. ” They asked the nation to preserve the same 
unity in peace that it had manifested in war. They promised, 
among other things, to promote disarmament and a league of 
nations; to take special care of the soldiers and sailors who had 
served in the war; to increase production, especially in agri¬ 
culture; to forward housing, afforestation, and transport; to 
give a preference to the colonies, and to preserve key industries 
at home; to reform the House of Lords; to develop responsible 
government in India; and to explore all paths towards a settle¬ 
ment in Ireland, with the provisos that there must be no separa¬ 
tion and no coercion of Ulster. One element of the Coalition, the 
Labour party, hud determined to secede; and accordingly Mr. 
dynes, Mr. Hodge and Mr. Brace resigned, though Mr. Barnes 
preferred to leave his party and rem.ain in the Government, and 
Mr. George Roberts accepted Mr. Clynes’s post of Food Con¬ 
troller. 'I'he Labour party made great preparations to capture a 
large number of constituencies, but they committed the mistake 
of adopting among their candidates those Labour leaders who had 
opposed the national policy and had been notorious pacifists, as 
welt as those who represented the patriotic majority. This 
attitude helped to increase the electoral support of the National 
Democratic party, who favoured the claims of Labour but ap¬ 
proved of the Coalition. The Liberal party were divided. Those 
who had hitherto regularly supported Mr. Lloyd George were 
prepared to continue their support; but Mr. Asquith and those of 
his colleagues who had resigned with him, and a large section 
of the party, declined to commit themselves to any further 
support, and stood as Independent Liberals. In these circum¬ 
stances, the Government asked for a pledge of support from 
candidates, and refused to assist those who declined to give it. 
The certificate that the pledge had been given was commonly 
called a “ coupon, ” and was the subject ol indignant protest by 
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Independent Litjferals and some others. In response to a popular tridty, stopping tramways and lighting, if the Government did 
agitation for the trial of the*Kaiser, for punishment of war not settle with the Clyde workers. The Government met the 
criminals and for full repiiration froni Germany, Mr. Lloyd threat by a regulation under the Defence of the Realm Act 
George on the.eve of the election announced that these points' making dectrical strikers liable to six months’ impri.sonment. 
were included in the Coahtion programme, and further that he It was in these unpropitious circumstances that Parliament 
was against consdlipt armies in all lands. , met. Mr. Adamson, a miners’ representative, as chairman^of 

The election was held on Dec. 14 iqi8, but owing to the the Labour party, appeared as Opposition leader; and 
arrangements which had been made for taking the votes of Sir Donald Maclean, who had beendeputychairmanof 
sailors and soldiers, the votes were not counted and Ways and Means in the last Parhament, led the Inde- 
moPoUt announced till the end of the year. The result wa.s an pendent Liberals, pending Mr. Asquith’s return. Ministers did 
overwhelming victory for the Coalition, 478 of whose not satisfy the Labour men, who moved an amendment to the 
official candidates were returned, constituting a majority of 240 Address, but were beaten by 311 to SQ. The note of labour un- 
over all non-Coalition parties. The Labour party obtained 63 rest thus struck resounded throughout the session and the year, 
scats, a number which was sufficient to constitute them the Increased w.iges and shorter hours were demanded in trade after 
official Opposition, as the Independent T.ihcral party came back trade, though in most cases there had been repeated advances 
only 28 strong, Mr. Asquith and all his former colleagues of of wages during the war. The increase of prices, indeed, seemed 
Cabinet rank being defeated. The same fate befell the whole of to warrant, or at least excuse, a further advance. On the 
the pacifists, whether among the Labour or among the Liberal other hand, there was an unfortunate but natural tendency, 
party. The defeat of Labour and Independent Liberalism would after the strenuous labours of the past four years, to take work 
not have been so overwhelming had there not been an extraor- easily, and itot merely to work shorter hours but to produce less 
dinary number of three-cornered contests. But the re.solve of in the hour. Further, the revolution in Russia, the deplorable 
the electorate that the Government which waged the war to a effects of which on the condition of the Russian working-classes 
successful isiiuc should make the peace and begin the reconstruc- were only graduidly revealed to British working men. increased 
tion of the country was clearly manifest. In Ireland the returns the revolutionary ardour of the more advanced le.aders, and 
indicated the collapse of the Nationalists and the triumph of disposed them to foment disputes and reject conciliation. The 
Sinn Fein in the south and west. Only seven Nationalists sur- miners were the first in the field, demanding not merely a 30% 
vived, compared with 73 Sinn Feiners and 25 Unionists. The increaseinwages.andafi-hourday, but nationalization 
only woman returned was Countess Markiewicz, a Sitm Fcincr. of the mines and minerals. The Government wished, 

None of the Sinn Feiners took their seats at Westminster. reasonably enough, before coming to a decision, to con- 

Mr. Lloyd George immediately undertook a reconstruction sider the effect on the general welfare of such stringent commit- 
of his Ministry. The changes were not so numerous as had been changes in the fundamental industry of the country. 

expected. Mr. Austen Chamberlain relieved Mr. The Miners’ ICxecutive however would not wait, but 
ittooa- Bonar Law of the extra burden of the Chancellorship took a ballot which declared by a large majority in favour of 
rntmcUoa of the Exchequer; Sir Frederick Smit h, the .Attorney- a strike. A truce, however, was arranged, while the Govern- 
Mla^uy General, became Lord Chancellor, with the title of menl set up in haste a Rt>yal Commission, preside<l over by 

Lord Birkenhead; Lord Milner became Colonial Sec- Mr. Justice Sankey, the proceedings of which were hurried for- 

rctary; Mr. Walter Long was appointed First Lord of the Ad- ward. Meanwhile ministers endeavoured to meet the indu.strial 
miralty; Mr. Churchill was entrusted with two secretaryships unrest by a new scheme of conciliation. Sir Robert Horne, 
of State, that of War and that of Air-a combination much Minister of Labour, convened on Feb. 27 a representative meet- 
and reasonably criticised; Sir Robert Horne Iweame Minister of ing of employers and workmen at Westminster, which Mr. Lloyd 
Labour, in succession to Mr. Hodge; Mr. Andrew Weir, created George sub.sequently addressed. 'I'his joint Industrial Confer- 
Lord I’nverforth, was illade. Minister of Munitions (rcchris- ence appointed a committee which R'commended, inter aha, 
tened “ Supply”); a new Ministry, that of Ways and Communi- a maximum normal week of 48 hours, establishment by law of 
cation.s (afterwards better named “'Fransiiort ”),w:is created for minimum time rate.s of universal application, and the creation 
Sir Eric Geddes; and an Indian, Sir S, I’, Sinha, who had Ix-cn of a permanent National Industrial Council of 400 members, 
the first native to sit on the Viceroy’s Council, was made elected in equal numbers by organized employers and work- 
Undcr-Secretary for India, and created a peer. In view of the people, to advise the Government on industrial questions. Ihe 
approaching Peace Conference, the system by which the Prime report was accepted by tbe conference and received sympatheti- 
Minister was relieved of the labours of leadershii) in the Com- cully by the Government. In pursuance of this policy the Govern- 
mons, by entrusting them to Mr. Bonar Law, was continued. ment in November introduced and passed an Industrial Courts 
The last days of igi8 witnessed the reception in London of the bill, giving the Minister of Labour fxiwer to apixiint courts of 
first detachments of the returning Briti.sh troops, of their vie- inquiry into trade disputes, consistingof employers, workmen and 
torious commander, Field-Marshal Haig, of Marshal independent persons. In March the two other members, besides 

Oftat Foch and M. Clemenceau; and, especially, of President the miners, of the “ ff riple Alliance ” a.s it was called, the rail- 

Brttala Wilson, passing through England on his way to the way men and the transport workers, insistently demanded im- 

aI^imL. Paris Conference. This great assembly was opened proved conditions, in particular a 48-hour week. Both gained 

formally by President Poincare on Jan. 18 igio, and the greater jiart of their claims, but the r.ailway men only after 

thenceforward for several months Mr. Lloyd George and many a strike resolution. Th<- .Sankey Commis.sion produced a litter of 
of hi# principal colleagues were absent for long periods in Paris, interim reports, the chairmari’s, which the Government adopted, 
Thesetokensof victory and peace wercatvariaiicewiththesymp- recommending an increase in wages of 2.s. a day, a 7-hour 
toms of domestic life in Great Britain. Within a few days of the day till 1921, then a 0 -hour day; a penny a ton, equivalent to 
Armistice deputations from workers, espi-cially munition work- £1,000,000 a year, to be set aside for the improvement of housing; 
ers, were demanding of the Prime Minister a living wage. The reorganization of the industry, and an effective voice for the 
railway men decided to withdraw the truce in their industry and miners in its direction. On nationalization no opinion was ex- 
demanded an 8-hour day, which the Government promptly pressed in the chairman's report. The miners were still djs- 
conceded. Other industrial troubles followed. Demobilized satisfied, but, on their leaders’ advice, gave a majonly on a 
soldiers, miners, police, boilermakers, dock workers, engineers, ballot for acceptance. Subsequently, in June, the Sankey Com¬ 
all made urgent demands, with strikes declared or threatened, mission issued further reports, all recommending 
At first the trouble was worst on the Clyde, but thi* outlook was nalionalizationin some form, and most of them calUng i«woa. 
soon gloomier in London. The “ lubemen came out on Feb. 3, attention to the alarming dccrea^ of output. The 
und remained out for a week till they obtained an 8-hour day. miners’ leaders insisted that the Government, having accepted 
Then Hie London clcclricians threatened to cut off all the elec- the interim report, were bound also to accept the nationalization 
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advocated in the final reports. But, in Oct., Mr. Lloyd George 
emphatically repudiated this, and said that the nation, and not 
a fraction, must decide a political and economic question of this 
magnitude. As time went on it became increasingly evident 
that the nation’s experience of CJovernmont control during war 
did not incline it to extend the system during peace. People were 
tflbroughly sick of “ bureaucracy.” 

The Government showed their good faith towards the Labour 
party by introducing and carrying through a bill restoring pre¬ 
war “ trade practices,” in spite of the growing evi¬ 
dence that many of these practices were hindrances 
to that increase of output which the situation needed. 
There was a comparative lull in trade disputes dur¬ 
ing the summer, though discontent was rife among 
the police both in Ixjndon and in Liverpool, and there was a 
cotlon strike which was settled by an advance of 30% in wages 
and the concession of a 48-hour week. There were also sporadic 
strikes of miners in South Wales and in Yorkshire. The threat¬ 
ened Tiondon police strike took place on Aug. i, the object being 
to compel the Government to recognize the men’s union. But 
it was a fiasco; those who came out were less than 900 out of a 
total of 20,000; and they were all dismissed. The labour situa¬ 
tion became acute in September. 'I'hc Trade Union Congress 
which met at Glasgow on .Sept. 8 was mainly concerned with 
“ Direct Action,”—that is, the application of the industrial strike 
to secure political change. In spite of a spirited protest 
by Mr. Clynes, who adjured the Labour men to ad¬ 
here to constitutional methods, the Congress passed a 
resolution calling for the repeal of the Conscription Acts, and the 
immediate withdrawal of troops from Russia, ami, failing com¬ 
pliance by the Government, for a special Congress ” to decide 
what action shall be taken.” This was almost immediately 
followed by a .sudden and formidable railway strike. 
strtkey I'hcrc httti boot negotiations for a standardization of 
wages for six months. Dissatisfied with Government 
concessions already amounting to £65,000,000 a year in the rail¬ 
way wage bill, and nece.s.sitating an advance of 50% in passenger 
rates and more in goods rates, a national strike was declared 
without warning on Sept. 26. Prompt and decisive measures to 
meet the threat to the nation were taken by Government. Volun¬ 
teers were called for and resiionded in great numbers. Drastic 
restrictions were placed on light and fuel. Hyde Park was used 
as a milk depot for London. The motor lorries, which were the 
product of the war, proved an enormous resource. After the 
first few day.s, the railway companies began to run trains in 
increasing numbers. An attempt w;is made to involve other 
unions, but their officials, as a rule, promoted conciliation, 
and on Oct. 5 an agreement was reached, by which the Govern¬ 
ment promised stabilization of wages at their existing level till 
Sept. 30 1020, in.stcad of Dec. 31 ipio —a concession more of form 
than of substance. 'Phe strike ended on Oct. 6, having only 
lasted 10 days. Anofher disinite, not so spectacular, but gravely 
affeeting the whole engineering trade, an iron moulder?’ strike, 
was in progress throughout all the last quarter of the year, and 
was finally settled at the end of the following Jan. by the con¬ 
cession of a 5s. increase in wages instead of the 15.S. demanded. 

Portunately this dismal record of industrial conflict docs not 
exhaust the story of igip. Fir.st of all, after many vicissitudes 
and uncertainties, peace was made and signed at Ver¬ 
sailles on June 28. There were royal proclamations 
and public rejoicings. Parliament accepted the treaty 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s hands with only a few expressions of 
dissatisfaction, and on July ig there wiis a great victory march 
through London, ending up with a defile before the King, in front 
of Buckingham Palace, of the armed forces of the Empire and of 
those of the Allies. Sir David Beatty and Sir Douglas Haig led 
their men; Gen. Pershing commanded the Americans; and the 
Allied commander-in-chief. Marshal Foch, was himself present 
with his staff. 'Phe friends of the most novel portion of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
organized in t he autumn a camjjaign in the country in its support,— 
beginning with a meeting on Oct. 13 at the Mansion House, 
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presided over by the Lord Mayor, and addressed by Mr. As¬ 
quith, Lord Robert Cedi, and &lr. Clynes. C 5 ne result of the 
peace was the termination in Oct.aof the exceptional 
■ methods of government improvised by Mr. yoyd Cmblatt 
George in order to win the war, knd the reversion to a 
Cabinet in the pre-war sense. It consisted of A mem- KoMtont, 
bers, being for the most part the holders of those offices 
which usually conferred Cabinet rank in pre-war days; but Mr. 
Barneswasamember, though withouta portfolio; the Viceroy and 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were to alternate, whichever happened 
to be in London at the moment being summoned; and the new 
Minister of Transport, Sir Eric Geddes, was also induded. The 
Cabinet Secretary and his staff were retained. 

Besides the measures necessary for demobilization and for 
restoring the navy and army to a peace basis, ministers passed 
in this year several bills of great impiortance. Two new 
ministries were established, one of Health, into which 
the old Local Government Board was converted and to cnatmd. * 
which were allotted various departments, relating to 
national health, from other offices; and one of Transport, 
which was to have control of railways, light railways, tram¬ 
ways, canals and inland navigation, roads, bridges, and traf¬ 
fic generally. Even electricity was induded within its general 
scope; but a spedal Electricity Supply bill was passed, constitut¬ 
ing commissioners who were to control the supply of electricity 
for domestic and indu.strial purposes. It was said in debate 
that the task of the Transport Ministry would be one for a 
“ superman ”; and eventually docks and harbours were exempted 
from his direct control. Then a Housing bill was pas.sed, compel¬ 
ling local authorities to provide housing plans; and a scheme was 
adopted empowering such authorities toi-s-suc s5% local social 

bonds, free of income tax for holders of less than £500. Legtala- 
A subsidy of not exceeding £15,000,000 was also pro- 
vided by Government. There were bills also facilitatingtheacqui- 
sition of land for public purixjses, and for the settlement of soldiers 
and sailors on the land. The emancipation of women, moreover, 
was practically completed by the passing of a bill providing that 
no person should be disqualified by sex from the exercise of any 
public function, or from being appointed to any civil or judicial 
office or post, or from entering or resuming any profession or 
vocation. Women were also made eligible as jurors, but the 
House of Lords still refused to admit women holders of peerages 
in their own right to sit or vote. At a by-election for Plymouth 
in Nov. Lady Astor was returned as member in place of her 
husband, who bad succeeded to the peerage, and she was the 
first woman to .sit and vote in the House of Commons. 'J’he last 
Government bill which deserves notice was a Profiteering bill, 
to endeavour to cope with the great inflation of prices. A central 
tribunal, presided over by Mr. McCurdy, was set up; and there 
were also local tribunals, with powers of fining and imprisoning 
those found guilty before them of undue profit-making. 

The object and general tendency of this legislation were greatly 
to improve the health and .social and industrial conditions of the 
masses of the people; to make, in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
full-blooded phrase, “ a land fit for heroes to live 
in,” but at the price of setting up costly new ministries, 0/ 1919, 

and a considerable expenditure in rates and taxes. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s budget was conceived on the same large lines. 
He estimated the expenditure at the gigantic sum of £1,434,- 
gio,ooo, and the revenue on the existing basis of taxation at 
£1,159,650,000. Therefore, though the war was over, he proposed 
to increase rather than dimini.sh taxation, except that he reduced 
the excess profits duty—a war tax par excellence —from 80 to 40%. 
But he greatly increased the taxes on spirits and on beer, and 
raised the death duties on large estates. The main feature of the 
budget was the establishment at last of imperial preference, 
by giving an abatement of a rixth on the duties levied on such 
imports as tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco and motor spirit, 
and of a third on those levied on cinema films, clocks and watches, 
I motor-cars and cycles. He calculated that, by the changes pro- 
[ posed m taxation, he would bring the revenue up to £1,201,100,- 
1 000. For the balance he looked to a Victory Loan, which was 
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•oW ater in two fonna; ^i) 4% Victory Bonds 

iMund at 85 redeemable by aiftiual drawings at par; (2) a 4% 
funding loan issued at 80 and ledeemablu within 70 years in the 
oitHnary way. ^The Labour aarty, with a portion of the Laeral 
party, strongly advocated a letry on capital in order to iwiuce 
the debt, now £8,*00,000,000, to more manageable propoitiuns; 
but Mr. Chamberlain set his face against it &s the greiitest 
possible discouragement of industry and enterprise. 

Mr. Asquith and the Independent Liberal party, with some 
assistance from the Labour men, started a not very formitlable 
Auu-wattt agitation in the name of Free Trade against the pref- 
crential proposals of the budget. A more cScctive 
movement, whichgathercd force as the year advanced, 
was that against the extravagant manner in which the Govern¬ 


ment was carried on. There was a special scandal about a motor- 
vehicle reception depot which had been established towards the 
close of the war on 600 ac. of good wheat land at Chippenham, 
near Slough, and which was apparently, now that the war was 
over, being rather extended than curtailed. A select committee 
of both Houses reported in July that the decision to continue the 
works after the Armistice had not been justified. Complaint 
was made of the continuance in peace of w.ar-lime nav.!! and 
military estimates, of war-time ministries, such as Food, Supply 
and Shipping, and of enormously swollen stalls. It was main¬ 
tained that it was impossible that the country could go on paying 
the gigantic taxes and rates which Parliament and the local 
authorities were exacting, without speedy bankruptcy. Lord 
Rothermerc, who had himself been in charge of a new depart¬ 
ment during the war, was the protagonist of this movement; 
and his son, Mr. Esmond llarmsworth, was returned in Nov. 
to Parliament as primarily an “ Anti-waste ” member. An in¬ 
creasing section of the press har[>cd on the same theme. 

The principle of self-determination, as proclaimed by President 
Wilson in Paris, produced fermentation in many parts of the 
British Empire, notably India, South Africa, Egyjft and Ireland. 
In India there was serious trouble in the Punjab, and a regret¬ 
table affair at Amritsar, but hope was [daix-d in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of reform. In South Africa, fresh life was 
given to the HerUog nationalist movement, and the South 
African party and the Unionists were driven to draw closer 
together. In Egypt there was violent upheaval, and Lord Milner 
went out witji a special mission to inquire and report. In Ireland 
things proceedeti from bad to worse throughout the 
triumphed in the elections, 
Irajuttf. met at Dublin in Jan., appointed an executive, and 
pledged] themselves to the independence of Ireland. 
An informal war against all representatives of British authority 
in the country was begun; and outrages and .^urders steadily 
increased, an attack on the life of the Vi(«(t, Lord French, 
co^g near the end of the year. Meanw^iShc Cabinet ap¬ 
pointed a committee, of which Mr. (afterwardsLord) Long was 
chairman, to make representations as to Irish government. 

It is pleg^nt to turn to record the visit in the autumn of the 
Prince of Wales, first to Newfoundland, then to Canada, and 
^finally to the United States,—each vi.sit, owing .to j 
Mw or ^ charm and power of sympathy, proving a bond of 
mmdtht tUiion, first of the Empire, and then of the English- 

Bapkm. speaking peoples. He made another imperial trip In 

1920, this time to Australia and New Zealand, with 
equally happy results; but it was wisely decided that his con¬ 
templated visit to India should wait, in view of the strain of 
the last few years on his strength, till another winter. Another 
considerable accomplishment of the year igig was the passage of 
a Church Enabling bill, promoted both by the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities and by the main body of Church laymen, setting up 
a National Assembly of the Church of England, which should 
have some of the powers of independent action always asserted 
by the Church of Scotland, but subject to the supreme 
authority of Parliament. The National Assembly in 
am, its first meetings in the coming year seemed to jus¬ 
tify the hoiws formed of it. Though earnest, it was 
businesslike and nut extreme. 


The year 1920 opened with the final severance of all direct 
connexion between the Government and organixed labour by 
the resignation of Mr. Barnes, Minister without 
• portfolio, and of Mr. George Roberts, the Food Con- mr. 
troUer. These resignations were, however, of small ^‘'**'* 
importance by the side of the reappearance of Mr. 

Asquith in Parliament as member for Paisley. Mr. mtmu * 
Asquith’s platform was that of a strong opponent to 
the Coalition, which he said ought now to be dissolved; he ad¬ 
vocated Free Trade, retrenchment, and for Ireland Dominion 
Home Rule. At first it seemed as if he might provide the 
Government with what they sorely needed, a competent and 
determined Opposition. But his followers in the House were 
so few that, after a while, he was discouraged and transferred 
his main activities to the constituencies, where he succcedeil in 
rallying most of the local Liberal associations to his banner. 

The principal matters which occupied the attention of the 
country in the year were the labour unrest, Ireland, and Govern¬ 
ment extravagance. Mr. Chamberlain’s budget dealt 
with figures of the same magnitude as in the previ- 
ous year. In spite of the fact that the estimates for ofluo. 
the navy and army showed a diminution of about 
£^40,000,000 compared with those of the previous year, he 
nevertheless contemplate<l a total expenditure of £r,4i8,,4oo,ooo; 
and in order that he might make a serious attempt at reducing 
the weight of the debt he increased the charges for letters, 
ncwspai)ers and telegrams, and also for receipt and stamp duties; 
he increased, moreover, still further the duty on beer; doubled 
that on wine with a special 50% duty on imported sparkling 
vrines; and increased that on cigars. He lowered the limit of 
exemption from supertax to £2,000; but made various re.adjust- 
ments of income lax which would ease the burden to the taxi)aycr 
of small means, while taxing the rich man still more severely. 

[ Finally he imposed a new lax of is. in the £ on company profits, 
and raised the excess profits duly (which it had been hojied might 
be repealed) to 60%. To this last provision most serious ex¬ 
ception was taken in the City of London and by the industries 
of the country; and an agitation was started which did not rest 
till it bad finally secured a promise from the Chtmccllor to repeal 
the excess profits tax altogether in the coming year. The 
general result of the budget was to stimulate the “Anti-waste ” 
party, who began to count seriously in by-elections. 

The labour unrest during the year mainly affected the great 
coal-mining industry, which never settled down during the two 
and a half years that succeeded the wv. It was but a 
patebed-up truce that was arranged after the Sankey 'canti 
Commission, and the men trill hankered after higher 
wages (to correspond with Ihe still rising prices) and for national¬ 
ization in some form. The Government absolutely refused nation¬ 
alization, but promoted a Coal Mines (Emergency) bill which 
should continue the war pooling arrangementa and the Sankey 
wage till the termination of State control. This did not at (dl 
content the men, who demanded in March an immediate advance 
of 38. per shift for miners over 16, and of is. 6d. below that age. 
After many negotiations the Government made a proposal of a 
guaranteed minimum advance of 2S. for adults, is. for youths 
between i6and 18, and gd. for boys under 16. This was accepted 
on ballot in April. It was estimated that this concession implied 
an extra charge of more than £30,000,000 a year on the industry, 
the surplus available to meet it being only about £8,000,000. 
The Government passed this session a Mining Industry bill, 
constituting a Department of Mines under the Board of Trade, 
dropping their origin.al and wasteful idea of constituting a brand 
new ministry. This was unpopular among the miners, and 
perhaps contributed to the new demand sprung in Aug. on the 
Government. In 1919 ministers bad had unfortunate dealings 
with the price of coal. In July of that year they had increased 
the price by 6s. a ton on the reasonable ground that this was the 
necessary result of the increased wages granted in accordance 
with the Sankey report. Then suddenly in Nov. they decreased 
the price of domestic eoal by los.. on the ground that it was fair 
that the consumer should share in the large profits which, owing 
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to the high prices ruling in America, were made on e^rted coal. 
But this could not be maintained, and in May xgeo' the price of 
domestic coal was raised by 14a. id. a ton, and that of industrial 
coal by 48. 2d. In view of these facts the miners at the end of 
July 1920 coupled with a demand for a further advance 
ofi^s., IS. and gd. a shift for the three grades, a demand for a 
reduction of price to the consumer of 148. 2d. a ton. It was 
thought that this bribe would make the public sympathetic to 
their claims. The calculation was that the increase of wages 
would cost the industry £27,000,000, and the reduc- 
tion of price would add another £36,000,000,—thus 
more than accounting for the £60,000,000 made by 
the Government as profits on exported coal, and badly needed 
by them for their general revenue. These demands the Govern¬ 
ment absolutely declined to entertain; and on a ballot near the 
end of August the miners determined to strike in order to obtain 
them. But the opening of the strike was postponed for more 
than a month and a half, pending a scries of negotiations be¬ 
tween the Government, the representatives of the owners and 
the Miners’ Federation, and also the spokesmen of the railway 
men and of the transport workers, who intervened as mem¬ 
bers of the Triple Alliance to support the miners’ claims. Na¬ 
tionalization, though Mr. Smillie, one of the leaders, said the 
miners would never rest till they got it, was not actually claimed 
on this occasion; the altruistic demand for a large reduction of the 
price of coal to the consumer was soon dropped, and the struggle 
became one merely for increased wages—a claim based by the 
miners on the still rising prices. The Government and the 
owners pointed out that, since the increases in wages under the 
Sankey award, output had decreased.—and maintained that in¬ 
crease in wages would only he justified by increase of output. 
The miners insisted on an advance of 2s. as a preliminary, and 
the strike began in the middle of October and lasted a fortnight. 
The National Union of Railway Men threatened to strike in 
suiiport of the miners, but it is doubtful whether the railway 
men themselves would have come out in any numlier. The 
question was nevi^r put to the test, as a provisional arrangement 
was come to, and confirmed on ballot, by which the miners got 
their 2S. a day (and could get more by increased output) till 
Jan. 3, after which wages were to be governed by a sliding scale, 
ultimately to be superseded by an agreed scheme for their per¬ 
manent regulation. Sir Robert Horne, who, wth the I’rime Min¬ 
ister, bore the brunt of these negotiations, greatly enhanced his 
reputation by his firmness, adroitness and geniality. 

There were disputes in the cotton and engineering and other 
trades during the year, but nothing com[)arable to that in the 
coal industry. Organized labour, which had been very sensitive 
since the Russian Revolution of any .nttempts to interfere in 
arms with the Soviet Government, formed, in this 
oMetton^ summer of ig20, in view of the strained relations be¬ 
tween Poland and Russia, a Council of .-Vetion to pre¬ 
vent any such interference, with the implied threat of a general 
strike at its back. 'Phis unconstitutional proceeding was justified 
in a half-hearted manner by the moderate leaders, Mr. J. IT. 
'Phomas and Mr. Clyncs. But the French Government refused 
to allow delegates of the Council of Action to remain in France; 
and, as an independent Poland and peace with Russia were soon 
seen to be secured, Mr. Thomas discreetly buried the Council 
with an appropriate euloglum at the Trade Union Congress. 
The Cntincial offers made by the Bolshevists to the Daily Her¬ 
ald, the laljour organ, which were revealed in the autumn, added 
to the growing discredit of Bolshevist rule in Labour eyes. 

The “ war ” of murder and outrage waged by civilian Re¬ 
publicans in Ireland against the civil and military forces of the 
Crown, and against prominent loyalists in all parts 
south and west, was intensified from the be- 
irelmnd. ginning of the year onwards. To meet the crisis the 
Royal Irish Constabulary were increased, an auxiliary 
force of cadets, mainly young English officers who had served in 
the war, was created, and the troops reinforced. In August 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, who had succeeded Mr. Maepherson in 
April as Chief Secretary, hurried through Parliament a Restora- 
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tion of Order in Ireland bill wfa^ provided Ar the suspenaibn 
of trial by jury in disturbed areas and the substitution of trial 
by. court nsartial. The strain of Autrage and assassination to 
‘which military and police were yuBjected proved too much, for 
the nerves of some members of the forces of order, especially 
among the insufficiently disciplined auxiliaries; and in a consid¬ 
erable number of cases unauthorized reprisals were 
carried out, in which individuals, not always guilty, 
were shot, and dwelling-houses and shops and warehouses and 
creameries were sacked and burnt. The British public, as a 
whole, was so conscious of the widespread conspiracy and the 
appalling crimes that had to be faced and got under by in¬ 
adequate but courageous forces, that it was disposed to con¬ 
done occasional acts of reprisal, .provided that due efforts were 
made by the authorities to restore and enforce discipline. That 
was eventually done and certain definite reprisals authorized 
in definite cases, but not until after a delay of several months, 
during which Mr. Asquith and Sir John Simon and the Inde¬ 
pendent Liberals in general, with the aid of some bishops and 
other ministers of religion, conducted a violent agitation against 
the misdeeds of a small portion of the forces of the Crown—in 
which the crimes and the “ war ” against which these forces were 
struggling seemed to be unduly disregarded. The police and 
troops were successful in so far that they prevented Sinn Fein 
officers and tribunals from functioning openly, as heretofore, in 
many parts of the south and west. But, in spite of occasional 
boa.sts by ministers, like Mr. Lloyd George’s assertion at Guild¬ 
hall on Lord Mayor’s day “ We have murder by the throat,” 
crime was not stopped, and there was little improvement in the 
state of the southern and western provinces by the summer of 
ig2i. Indeed the “ war ” was carried in the spring of iq2i into 
England; and in Liverpool and the neighbouring country, and in 
London and the Home Counties, outrages were committed. 

It was not merely by force that the Government proposed to 
meet the crisis in Ireland. The conjunction of Unionists and 
Liberals in one coalition seemed to give an opportunity for an 
agreed settlement of the Home Rule dispute. As a result of the 
labours of the Cabinet Committee presided over by Mr. Long, 
the Government intro<iuced in Feb. a Home Rule bill of a novel 
character. It provided for the establishment of two Irish Parlia- 
mcnt.s, one in Belfast, for the six north-eastern counties, and 
one in Dublin for the remaining rountic.s, and of a 
Council of Ireland ‘‘ wth a view to bringing about 
harmonious action between the Parliaments and Gov¬ 
ernments of .Southern Ireland and Northern Ireland.” The 
tlouncil was to consist, in the first instance, of a President ap- 
IKiinted by the Ring, and of delegations of 20 members of each 
of the two Irish Parliaments; but the two Parliaments might 
vary its constitution, and provide for it being elected by Parlia¬ 
mentary electors. Further, the two Irish I’arliamcnts had power 
given them to establi.sh, in place of the Council of Ireland, a Par¬ 
liament for the w’holc of Ireland, consisting of one or two 
Houses. 'Fhus the bill, which recognized the necessity oT parti¬ 
tion for the present, made provision for unity in the future. 
As originally drafted, the bill provided only for one House, a 
House of Commons, in each area; but the Lords added a Senate 
in each case, which the Government accepted. The executive 
power in the two areas was to continue vested in the King, who 
might delegate his authority to the lord lieutenant. The number 
of Irish members of Parliament at Westminster was to be 42. Of 
the Irish contribution of £18,000,000 a year to Imperial expendi¬ 
ture, 56% was apportioned to Southern, and 44% to Northern 
Ireland. There was to be a separate judiciary in each area, with 
a High Court of Appeal for the whole of Ireland. The powers 
reserved for the Imperial Parliament were roughly those reserved 
under the Act of igi4 which Mr. Redmond had accepted, save 
that further taxes were placed at the disposal of the two Parlia¬ 
ments; and in case of an Irish Parliament being constituted full 
powers over customs and excise were to be extended to it. If the 
southern Parliament refused to function, that part of Ireland was 
to be governed as a Crown colony. The reception of the bill was 
very unfavourable in southern and western Ireland, by Nation- 
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alists and Sinn.^'einers, It vgis a scheme, said the Freeman's 
Journal, for the “ plunder and partition ” of Ireland. Protestant 
Ulster, after a little hesitatifln, took the line that she was (|uite 
satisfied with her present pteition in the United Kingdom, but* 
that, if Parliament thought such a measure right, she would as cept 
it and do her bestTio make it a success. The bdl jvas opposed, on 
the ground that it involved partition, both by the Labour party, 
who were prepared to concede the absolute right of self-determi¬ 
nation, and by Mr. Asquith, who proclaimed his adherence to a 
Dominion Constitution. That also was the view of Sir Horace 
Plunkett; and several southern Unionists, such as Lord Dun- 
raven and Lord Midleton, demanded complete fiscal autonomy 
for Irehind. The bill eventually passed info law in Dec. iqao, 
and was put into force in 1021. Lord Edmund Talbot, who 
became Viscount Pitzalan, an English Roman Catho- 
appointed Lord Lieutenant, and elections were 
thawHeU. duly held for the two Parliaments in the spring. As 
the campaign of binn Fein terrorism was .still in full 
swing in southern Indand, Sinn Feiners were evcrj’whcre returned 
in that area unopposed, s.avc in Trinity College. In northern 
Ireland the Unionists had a great electoral success, returning 40 
out of the 52 members of the new House of Commons. As Sir 
Edward Carson had retired and taken a Lordshij) of Appeal, Sir 
James Craig was the Unionist leader, and formeil a Government 
as Prime Minister. The King and Queen opened the 
Ulster Parliament in state on June 22, the King, in 
UlMter. moving language, ex[iressing the hope in his Speech 
from the Throne that Irishmen would forgive ami for¬ 
get. Thereupon Mr. Lloyd George, while making every arrange¬ 
ment for strengthening the authority of the Crown in southern 
Ireland against the forces of disorder, issued a public invitation to 
Mr, De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, and to Sir James Craig, to 
come and confer with him at once in London without conditions. 
Sir J. Craig accepted immediately; an<l Mr. De Valera, after 
consulting with other Siinn Fein leaders and with some of the 
southern Unionists, also came to I.ondon; while a truce was called 
in the “ war” {see further the article Irklanp). 

Several important changes took place in the Ministry in the 
early months of 1021. Mr. Long retired from the Admiralty 
for ill health and was subsequently created a viscount. Lord 
Milner, after remarkable service to the State,4'esigncd the Colo¬ 
nial Office, and retired Into private life, being succoeiled by 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Bonar Law had a sudden breakdown, which 
entailed immediate abandonment of political work, and which, 
as he was one of the main pillars of the Coalition, might well 
result in serious political complications. But Mr. Austen Cham¬ 
berlain was immediately elected by the Unionist party 
Mlals- to be leader in the House of Commons in his place; 
Chaazet and he stepiied into the same confidential relation 
In 1921. that Mr. Law had held in regard to the Prime Min¬ 

ister. He became Lord Privy bcal. Sir Robert Horne 
succeeded him as Chancellor of the Exi hequer, and was suc¬ 
ceeded at the Board of Trade by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. The 
Government hills which attracted mo.sl attention in this session 
were one by Sir Eric Geddes for grouping the railways of the 
country in the interests of efficiency and ci onomy; and another 
promoted by the Board of Trade for the .safcguanlingof special 
industries. The Independent Liber.als, in tlieir opposition to 
the Protection which they discovered in this latter bill, made 
use of the well-known arts of obstruction, and till night sittings 
were resumed. The budget dro]i]ied the excess profits duty, 
and the higher rates of duty imposed in the previous year on 
sparkling wine and cigars. Postal rates were however further 
increased. Otherwise taxation remained at the same height. 

This heavy burden was more felt this year, because the period 
of inflated trade which had succeeded the war had come to a sudden 
end in the previous autumn; prices tumbled down; 
it was impossible to find markets for goods; wages 
Tmoa. t)® reduced and men dismisse<l in one great 

industry after another; and unemployment steadily 
increased. It was borne forcibly in upon every individual that 
economy in public and private expenditure was imperative. 


By-elections, as might be expected with so huge a majority, had 
on the whole gone against the Government from the beginning. 
But their lo.s.sc5 this spring and early summer had this excep¬ 
tional character, that the victors in the three contests which 
attracted most attention, at Dover, St. George's (Westminster) 
and East Herts., ran simply and purely as “ Anti-waste ” cat^i- 
dates. The tendency of the Government, already manifested, 
to restrict its ambitions and curtail its schemes, was intensified. 
Already practically all the new war ministries, except 
the Pensions Ministry, had been disbanded; the put- Oovem- 
ting into i:omplctc effect of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s 
comprehensive but somewhat extravagant Education CurtaUed. 
Act had been postpone<l; and urgent admonitions in 
favour of economy had been circulated to the departments. 
Now it was announced by Mr. Churchill that he had formulated 
a scheme by which the enormous outlay in Mc.sopotamia and 
Palestine, against which there had been a great public outcry, 
might be materially reduced. Dr. Addison, who was thought to 
have studied thoronghnc.ss rather than economy in regard to his 
housing schemes and his medical staff at the Ministry of Health, 
resigned that Ministry; and so strong a protest was roused by 
his retention in the Cabinet without a portfolio hut with a salary, 
that the Prime Minister felt it necessary in June to declare that 
the arrangement was only for the remainder of the session, and 
that the stdary would be halved. Dr. Addison's successor in the 
Ministry of Health, Sir Alfred Mond, announced an adminis¬ 
tration on much less ambitious lines. Ministers also abandoned 
their guarantee of agricultural prices and wages; and further 
determined to terminate their control of the ciad industry on 
April 1, four months earlier than the date origintilly announced. 
This resulted in yet another coal strike, or stoppage, the most 
serious of all the .strikes in the industry in thc.se years. 'I’he men 
could not reconcile themselves to the great reductions in wages 
necessary to make the industry .self-supporting. And 
they also demanded a national pool—a half-hearted Fo»/ 
form of their old di'mand for nationalization. They 
alienated public sympathy at first by withdrawing the 
pump men from the mines—a j)o.sition from which they had to 
rccc-de. The Government offered a temporary subsidy of £10,000,- 
000 to fide over the difficult early weeks; but terms could not 
be arranged, and the strike lasted for three months—.\pril, May 
and June,—and was settled in the end on terms which the men 
might have had early in the disjjUte, if they had not clung to 
the national pool, which of course had to be abandoned. The 
I0.SS to the country was enormous, as the great industries de¬ 
pendent upon coal had one after another to close down their 
works. But the employers in these industries could sujiport the 
Stoppage better than the men, as, owing to the depression of 
trade, they would h.ave been manufacturing during these months 
at a loss. 'J'he funds of the great unions were depleted, and many 
of them got deeply into debt; and there was some want and 
hard.ship amongst women and children. Happily, it was a season 
of warmth and brilliant sunshine, .so that the domestic lire was 
needed only for cooking. 

A momentous conference was held in London in the summer 
of 1021 between the I’rime Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominion of C.anada, the Commonwealth of Aus¬ 
tralia, the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of Empire 
South Africa, together with representatives of India. 

The main object of the conference was to formulate eace, 
a common foreign policy for the sister nations com- 
po-sing the British Empire, and to come to a decision as to the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance {see, British Empire). 

There were symptoms of uneasiness in the latter part of t02o 
and in 1021 in the extreme wings of both parties to the Coalitjpn. 
On the one hand there was some fraternizing between 
Independent and Coalition Liberals; and on the other 
Lord Salisbury was the spokesman of those Tories /gji, 
who urged Unionists to come out of the Coalition and 
resume their independence, a course which had already been 
taken by a few individuals, conspicuous among whom were his 
brothers. Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil. But neither move- 
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ment appeared to be strongly supported, though much greater 
independence had been shown of late by the Ministerial majority 
in the House of Commons. The Labour party, though alternately 
upbraided and cajoled by the Independent Liberals, showed no 
disposition to enter into a political compact with them; and with¬ 
out such an arrangement it did not look as if Mr. Asquith and his 
friends could command anything approaching adequate support 
in the country to regain office. Many Liberals indeed had gone 
over to Labour; but the Labour party, whose programme de¬ 
manded a continuance of heavy expenditure and therefore high 
taxation, were for the time out of accord with public sentiment. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of virulent abuse, partly political, 
partly pcr.sonal, still remained throughout 1921 by far the great¬ 
est individual force in the country. He strengtliened his position, 
indeed, from every point of view but one, by the course of events 
during the closing months of the year. The fact that, after 
general expectations of a break-down in the Irish negotiations, 
the conference which began in London in October between 
delegated representatives of Sinn Kein and the Government 
ended on Dec. 6 in a unanimously signed agreement for the 
setting-up of an Irish Kree State, was a great personal triumph 
for his patient diplomacy. Though hi; was too much engaged 
in this matter to be able, as he had intended to do, to attend the 
Conference for tin; Limitation of .Armament held in Washington, 
at which Mr. Balfour took his place, the Prime Minister could 
claim for his Government a very satisfactory issue from the Con¬ 
ference, to the initiation of which by Pn'sidcnt Harding and his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Lloyd George himself had 
given the strongest encouragement earlier in the year. Inci¬ 
dentally, the question of a prolongation of the Anglo-Japanesc 
alliance—which had been a difficult point at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference in the summer—was successfully removed by the sub¬ 
stitution of the Pour-Power Agreement adopted in Washington; 
and thus Mr. Idoyd George had the satisfaction of clearing 
away two important obstacles to the consolidation of the Anglo- 
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American entente for which he was always sti^ing in interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

The only point of view from wffich Mr. Lloyd George’s in- 
dispcnsability at this moment as I rime Minister could be said, 
therefore, to have been weakened was that of Jiis success. Para¬ 
doxically enough, the mere fact that his long struggle to reconcile 
Irish national aspirations with inclusion within the British 
Empire had at last been rewarded might appear to leave him no 
longer I'homme nicessaire for that purpose. How far this possi¬ 
bility might react on the political situation, in the later rc- 
groujxng of parties, had now to be shown. But individually 
Mr. Lloyd George, at the end of 1921, held the dominating 
place among political leaders. Mr. Asquith had lost his hold 
both over the country and over his old party. The Labour 
party, though practically certain of a large increase in Parlia¬ 
mentary representation whenever the country should be appealed 
to, had several prominent leaders but no really outstanding 
chief. The Conservatives, as such, were without any striking 
personality; Mr. Austen Chamberlain had shown no disposition 
to break away from the alliance with Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Bonar Law, though his health was restored, had ignored 
every suggestion so far that he should return to the political 
arena as an independent Conservative leader. Among the rest, 
the only men whose reputations had notably grown in 1921 
were Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill; and it was to them, 
either in rivalry or in combination, that current political talk 
usuiilly pointed, should occa.sion arise for alternatives to a 
Lloyd George Ministry. As Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead 
had won golden opinions on all sides, and he had never shown 
his capacity for statesmanship more prominently than during 
the past year, when he had put all his pre-war record as an aggres¬ 
sive !;ymi)athizcr with Ulster aside in helping to secure an agree¬ 
ment with Sinn Fein. He and Mr. Churchill were still sufficiently 
young, as well as able and experienced, to make their political 
futures incalculable, (U. E, B,) 
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